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G RETRY,  Andre,  in  Biography , a fertile  and  pleafing 
compofer  of  comic  operas,  in  the  French  language,  was 
bom  at  Leige  in  1741.  At  fix  or  feven  years  old  he  became 
a chorifter  in  that  cathedral ; but  was  extremely  ill-treated 
by  a brutal  finging  mailer ; by  whom  he  was  fent  home,  in 
a bad  (late  of  health.  During  his  convalefcence,  he  hears 
with  rapture  fome  Italians  ling  at  the  theatre;  has  the 
liberty  of  the  orcheftra  granted  him,  by  which  he  improves 
fo  much,  that  at  his  return  to  the  choir  he  gains  great  credit 
in  the  performance  of  a motet,  or  anthem,  and  continued 
making  a rapid  progrefs  in  finging  till  his  voice  broke.  But 
while  it  was  finking,  in  order  to  pleafe  his  admirers  and 
gratify  vanity,  in  finging  an  air  by  Galuppi,  (at  a concert,) 
that  was  very  high,  he  brought  on  a hemorrhage,  and 
continued  fpitting  blood  for  a long  time  after.  He  relates 
the  remedies  that  were  moll  efficacious  in  alleviating  his 
complaint,  but  which  was  never  quite  cured. 

Upon  the  total  lofs  of  his  voice,  and  the  precarious  Hate 
of  his  health,  he  began  to  iludy  compofition,  but  without  a 
mafter,  and  without  rules ; and  having  heard  that  it  was 
difficult  to  compofe  fugues,  he  began  a fugue  in  four  parts; 
neverfed  the  fubjetl;  and  afterwards  compofed  a full  anthem 
of  ftireds  and  patches  from  other  full  anthems,  without  in- 
venting a fingle  bar : the  common  pradlice,  we  believe,  of 
all  beginners  who  teach  themfelves.  At  length,  he  had  a 
regular  and  indulgent  mailer  in  counterpoint  during  two 
years  ; and  with  pleafure  dived  into  thofe  myileries  which 
terrify  timid  (Indents  under  fevere  mailers.  M.  Rincken,  a 
celebrated  organiil  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Leige,  was  his 
inftruftor ; who  began  by  teaching  him  the  common  chord  and 
its  inverfions ; the  chord  of  the  7th  to  the  6th  of  the  key,  and 
Vojl.  XVII. 
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then  the  regie  tie  VoElave.  Thefe  were  acquired  in  two  month# 
time.  He  afterwards  gave  him  examples,  in  a figured  bale, 
of  exceptions,  eight  rules  for  the  ufe  of  difcords  derived 
from  the  7th,  in  a MS.  of  which  he  has  long  lamented  the 
lofs.  His  mailer  (lopped  him  011  the  chord  of  the  extreme 
flat  7th,  to  (hew  him  that  any  one  note  of  that  chord  might 
be  made  the  7th  of  another  key.  (See  Enharmonic 
chord.)  Here  follows  an  eloge  of  his  mailer’s  kindnefs,  can- 
dour, and  enthufiailic  intereil  which  he  took  in  his  improve- 
ment during  two  years.  He  recommends  to  all  mailers  the 
acquiring,  if  poffible,  the  love  of  their  pupils,  which  will 
not  only  render  their  inftru&ions  impreffive  but  delightful. 
And  without  the  talent  of  attaching  the  fcholar,  and  making 
him  love  his  bufinefs  and  his  mailer,  all  the  reft  is  ufelefs. 
Gretry  grew  paffionately  fond  of  lys  (tudies,  as  much  to 
pleafe  his  mailer  as  improve  himfelf.  On  carrying  to  a new 
mailer  a mafs  which  he  had  juil  compofed. — “ Fair  and 
foftly  !”  fays  M.  Moreau  ; “you  run  too  fail.”  Returning 
the  young  compofer  his  fcore  without  looking  at  it ; he 
wrote  down  on  a flip  of  paper  five  or  fix  femibreves. 
“ Write,”  fays  he,  “ a treble  to  this  bafe,  and  (hew  it  me 
to-morrow  ; but,  above  all,  attempt  no  more  maffes.”  “ I 
went  from  him  a little  humbled,  faying  to  myfelf,  my  father 
was  in  the  right  in  thinking  my  firft  mailer  too  indulgent. 
I carried  him  his  bafe  the  next  day,  ornamented  with  three 
or  four  trebles.” — “ You  dill  march  too  fad,”  he  cries  ; 
“ I only  alked  for  note  againft  note  to  this  bafe.” — “ I 
could  not  rcilrain  my  impetuofity.  I had  a thoufand  mufi- 
cal  ideas  in  my  head,  and  was  eager  to  rtiake  ufe  of  them.” 
“ Dorninus  vobifcum , in  contrary  motion,”  fays  my  mailer, 
“ that’s  the  way  the  different  parts  ffiould  move.” — “ I 
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quitted  him,  faying  to  myfelf,  I hare  learned  nothing  by 
thefe  two  leffons  ; but  let  us  go  on  fair  and  foftly.  Yet  I 
could  not  help  fcribbling.  I compofed  fix  fymphonies,  which 
were  fuccefsfully  executed  in  our  city.  M.  Haller,  the 
canon,  begged  me  to  let  him  carry  them  to  the  concert. 
He  encouraged  me  greatly ; advifed  me  to  go  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  purfue  my  ftudies,  and  offered  me  his  purfe.  My 
mailer  in  compofition  thought  this  little  fuccefs  would  be 
mifchievous  to  me,  and  prevent  me  from  purfuing  that  re- 
gular courfe  of  ftudy,  fo  necelfary  to  the  becoming  a found 
contrapuntift.  He  never  mentioned  my  fymphonies.”  The 
author,  however,  does  not  pretend  that  the  fame  method 
will  do  for  all  ftudents  : the  leffons  fhoifid  be  proportioned 
to  the  genius  and  diligence  of  the  fcholar. 

Hie  plan  of  going  to  Rome  to  purfue  his  ftudies  never 
quitted  the  young  Gretry.  He  finilhed  his  mafs,  and 
fhewed  it  to  M.  Moreau  : telling  him,  that  he  agreed  in  his 
opinion,  that  a young  mulician,  ignorant  as  himfelf,  ought 
never  to  attempt  fuch  confiderable  works. 

He  walked  to  Rome  on  foot,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
where  he  remained  five  years  ; during  which  time  he  was 
received  into  the  college  of  Leige,  and  lodged  and  boarded 
at  the  expence  of  that  eftablifhment.  See  Leige. 

Of  all  that  concerns  his  private  life,  focial  intercourfe, 
mafters,  and  ftudies  at  Rome,  we  fnall  confine  our  obferva- 
tions,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  fuch  circumftances  and  reflec- 
tions as  may  be  ufeful  to  mufical  ftudents,  who  are  likely  to 
feek  for  profeflional  knowledge  from  books. 

On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  after  crofting  the  Alps,  his  re- 
flections are  animated,  and  do  juftice  to  that  country  and 
his  own  feelings. 

“ After  we  had  penetrated  a little  way  into  the  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  glaciers  ; nature  feems  fuddenly  to  have 
changed  her  face.  With  what  pleafure  did  I find  myfelf  all 
at  once  in  a field  enamelled  with  flowers ! It  feemed  as  if 
fome  good  genius  had  tranfported  us  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I begged  our  guide  to  let  me  flop  a moment  to  enjoy  this 
delicious  profpeCl  5 but  what  was  my  rapture  when  I heard, 
for  the  firft  time,  Italian  melody  fung  by  an  Italian  ! It 
was  from  a charming  female  voice,  which  tranfported  me 
by  its  melodious  accents.  This  was  the  firft  leflon  which  I 
received  in  mufic,  in  a country  to  which  I had  travelled  for 
fnftruClion. 

“ And  this  touching  voice,  with  that  plaintive  exprefiion, 
which  an  almoft  vertical  fun  generally  infpires;  in  (hort,  thofe 
delicious  and  exquifite  fenfations,  which  I fought  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  my  native  foil,  and  for  which  I had  quitted 
every  thing,  were  found  in  a fimple  country  girl.” 

The  mafters  in  the  Roman  churches,  during  his  refidence 
in  that  renowned  city,  were  Cafali,  Orificchio,  and  the 
abate  Luftrini,  whom  he  has  well  characterized.  Caiali  had 
grace  and  facility  ; Orificchio  more  ftudy  and  correClnefs  in 
his  counterpoint  ; and  Luftrini,  his  difciple,  had  the  merit 
of  preferving  the  aufterity  and  dignity  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftyle,  which  ought  never  to  be  abandoned  ; but  a compofer 
thinks  it  neceflary  to  try  to  pleafe,  even  in  the  church:  a 
rapturous  rumour  is  heard  when  a movement  pleafes  ; this 
induces  the  chapel-mafter  to  quit  the  gravity  which  the  place 
of  performance  requires,  and  they  finifh  by  confounding  the 
mufic  of  the  church  with  that  of  the  theatre. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  this  abufe  was 
carried  fo  far,  that  the  pope  ordered  the  facrament  to  be 
adminiftered  in  the  Tide  chapels,  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  attending  more^to  the  muficians  than  the  priefts,  and 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  altar.  He  prohibited  the  ufe 
*>f  kettle-drums,  trumpets,  and  all  noify  wind-inftruments, 


commanding  the  maeftro  di  cappella,  under  fevere  penalties* 
to  finifti  the  vefpers  by  day  light. 

When  this  part  of  the  author’s  book  tvas  written,  he 
. feems  to  have  been  untainted  with  philofophifm,  and  to  have 
refpeCted  the  church,  concerning  the  mufic  of  which  he 
gives  fome  admirable  counfel  to  young  compofers. 

The  mafters  of  Italy,  particularly  of  the  Neapolitan 
fchool,  begin  with  church  mufic,  and  the  mafter-pieces  of 
Aleff.  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Leo,  Pergolefi,  Piccini,  and 
Sacchini,  which  are  their  mafles,  and  are  compofed  in  a ftyle  of 
mufic  which  fhould  be  totally  diftinCt  from  that  of  the 
theatre. 

In  church  mufic  a compofer  may  ftill  with  propriety  avail 
himfelf  of  ail  the  riches  of  learned  counterpoint,  of  canons 
and  fugues,  which  the  theatre  but  rarely  admits.  ' ’ ' 

Secular  compofers  may  fometimes,  without  impropriety 
and  with  great  effcCl,  write  in  imitation  of  the  church  ftyle; 
they  rifle  nothing  in  ennobling  paftions  connected  with  the 
good  order  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Ecclefiaftical  mufic  is  degraded  if  it  quits  the  bounds 
preferibed  to  it  by  piety  and  propriety,  while  dramatic 
mufic  is  exalted  by  the  occafional  admifiion  of  folemn  drains. 

The  ftudy  of  the  ideal  beauties  of  harmony  is  the  princi- 
pal bufinefs  of  a compofer  of  facred  mufic.  M Gretry  calls 
learned-  mufic  the  metaphyfical  language  of  found.  In  a 
theatre  the  expreflion  of  the  words  and  fituation  of  the 
finger  mu  ft  be  exact,  becaufe  they  have  a determined  fenfe, 
and  the  true  expreflion  of  the  words  fortifies  the  fituation 
through  all  the  accompaniments. 

He  thinks  a dull  man,  if  a good  harmonift,  may  write 
good  church  mufic  ; but  we  find  a charm  in  the  mod  folemn 
and  feemingly  dry  choral  compofitions  of  Paleftrina,  Coftan- 
tio,  Fella,  Leo,  Jomelli,  Pergolefi,  and  Sacchini,  apart 
from  the  learning  and  gravity  of  their  ftyle. 

He  does  not  allow  that  any  mufician  plays  or  performs 
mufic  perfectly  at  light,,  that  is  not  very  eafy  and  very  com- 
mon, which  is  the  fame  thing  ; and,  in  general,  what  is 
meant  by  natural  mufic.  A mufician,  to  prove  himfelf  a 
good  fightfman,  mull  fatisfy  the  author  himfelf,  not  only 
by  performing  the  notes  correClly,  but  by  feizing  the  true 
expreflion,  and  not  auditors  ignoraot.of  the  compofer’s  de- 
fign,  and  who  think  it  well  executed  becaufe  it  is  done  with- 
out hefitation. 

At  Geneva  the  father  of  a child,-  who  palled  for  a pro - 
digy,  in  playing  at  fight,  defined  M.  Gretry  to  compofe  a 
very  difficult  fonata  exprefsly  to  try  his  powers  of  execution, 
a'  livre  ouvent,  and  he  made  an  allegro  for  him,  difficult,  but 
without  affectation ; which  the  child  executed  to  the  afto- 
nilhment  of  every  hearer  but  Gretry  himfelf.  The  young 
performer  did  not  flop  or  flounder,  but  in  following  the 
modulations,  he  changed  many  paflages  which  the  compofer 
had  written,  without  fhoc.king  the  ear. 

“ When  a Undent  changes  his  mafter,  he  fhould  recom- 
mence the  firft  principles  of  compofition,  or  the  mafter  and 
fcholar  will  perpetually  miftake  each  other’s  meaning.” 

Cafali  condufted  him  from  fugue  to  fugue  in  2,  3,  and 
4 parts,  advifing  him  not  to  indulge  himfelf  in  compofitions 
of  a lefs  fevere  kind.  This  was  the  method  which  P.  Mar-, 
tini  purfued  with  all  his  difciples,  in  proportion  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  art. . 

He  complains  of  the  cold  reception  he  had  from  Piccini, 
when  introduced  to  him  as  a promifing  young  artiil.  Picci- 
ni had  always  a cold  and  difeouragin'g  countenance,  and  was- 
at  all  times  profeflionally  fo  much  occupied,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  facrifice  to  vifitors  and  politenefs. 

After  our  author  began  to  write  good  fugues  in  four 

parts. 
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parts,  Cafali  advifed  him  to  compofe  motets  or  full  anthems, 
in  6 or  8 parts,  as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  compofition.  After 
clofe  application  under  Cafali,  during  two  years,  this  honour- 
able  and  able  mailer  told  him  he  might  proceed  without  a 
guide. 

When  he  quitted  Rome  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he 
was  received  a member  of  the  Philharmonic  fociety,  for  the 
obtaining  which  honour  the  good  Padre  Martini  aided  and 
alii  lied  him  with  his  counfel  in  writing  a fugue  on  a frag- 
ment of  canto  fermo,  taken  by  chance. 

He  was  now  left  to  himfelf  with  his  head  full  of  fugues 
and  canons  of  all  kinds,  which  he  could  turn  topfy-turvy, 
and  of  which  he  could  rcverfe  all  the  parts  at  his  pieafure, 
flill  preferving  a kind  of  melody  in  them  all,  “ and  I am 
certain  (he  fays)  that  a compofer  cannot  be  fimple  and  ex- 
preffive,  and,  lead  of  all*  corredl,  without  vanquiihing  all 
the  difficulties  of  counterpoint.” 

A profound  contrapuntifl;  difcovers  in  a fccre,  by  a fingle 
glance,  whether  the  author  is  a regular  bred  harmonill ; a 
fingle  note  is  fufficient : as  a fingle  bare-faced  lie  throws  a 
doubt  upon  every  thing  that  its  author  utters,  and  there  are 
certain  notes  in  a well  regulated  bafe,  beyond  the  ken  of  a 
fuperficial  contrapuntifl:.' 

He  advifes  the  Undent  to  continue  writing  fugues  a con- 
fiderable  time,  in  two  parts,  in  order  to  familiarize  himfelf 
with  the  rules  for  bringing  in  the  anfwers,  and  feizing  every 
favourable  opportunity  of  imitating  fmall  portions  of  the 
principal  fubjedl,  and  its  accompaniments.  He  has  inferted 
the  fketches  of  an  eafy  fugue,  giving  the  fubjedl  alternately 
to  the  two  parts  in  the  regular  modulation  from  key  to  key, 
without  filling  up  the  accompaniment,  which  is  to  correct 
the  melody  and  complete  the  harmony.  It  would  be  good 
exercife  if  the  young  harmonill  were  to  add  a fecond  treble, 
a tenor,  or  a fecond  bafe,  as  a free  part,  before  he  attempts 
a third  in  fugue  And  in  doing  this  he  fhould  try  to  find 
fuch  notes  as  will  not  only  enrich  the  harmony,  but  form  an 
agreeable  melody  in  itfelf ; and  not  be  content  with  every  un- 
meaning note  which  the  harmony  of  the  two  principal  parts 
will  allow.  He  recommends  fix  months  to  this  ftudy  alone. 
A young  organiit  will  begin  to  play  extempore  fugues  be- 
fore he  will  be  able  to  commit  them  to  paper  with  accuracy 
and  clear  nefs. 

The  author  tells  us  that  though  he  loved  the  mufic  of 
Buranello,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Ciecio  di  Majo,  and  Terra- 
deglias  ; yet  Pergolefi  was  his  model.  We  do  not  recoiled!, 
however,  being  reminded  of  Pergolefi’s  ilyle  by  any  of  M. 
Grctry’s  operas,  though  there  are  pleafing  airs  in  them  all, 
cad  in  a French  mould,  which  the  poetry  and  national 
taile  required.  Neither  Piccini  nor  Sacchini  could  always 
avoid  French  phrafeoiogy  in  their  melodics  in  fetting  French 
words.  Gluck  adopted  the  pafiages  of  Lulli  and  Rameau, 
to  flatter  the  nation  which  he  was  going  to  amufe  ; but 
Piccini  and  Sacchini  under-wrote  the  airs,  which  they  let  to 
French  words,  from  the  mere  want  of  vocal  abilities  on  the 
opera  flage  of  Paris  to  execute  better.  The  French  muli- 
cal  critics,  however,  flatter  themfelvcs  that  the  worfe  the 
airs  the  better  the  opera,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  all  Eu- 
rope that  fine  finging  is  abiurd,  and  ruins  the  drama. 

In  the  chapter  of  M.  Gretry’s  memoirs,  entitled  “ De  la 
Mufique  d'Eglile,'’  in  which  he  1 as  giver)  the  hiftory  of  his 
iludies  at  Rome,  after  quitting  Cafali  and  going  to  Bolog- 
na, where  he  is  admit  d member  of  the  Philharmonic  fociety, 
he  goes  back  in  his  narrative  to  Rome,  and  relates  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  the  reception  of  his  firll  comic  opera,  fet 
to  Italian  words,  in  that  city  ; charefterizes  the  mufic  of 
Italy,  by  faying  that  “ the  Italian  fchool  is  the  bell  that 
exilts,  as  well  for  compofition  as  finging.  Italian  melody  is 


fimple  and  beautiful ; it  is  never  fuffefed  to  be  coarfe  or  in- 
elegant ; und  a difficult  paflage  is  deemed  barbarous  that 
does  not  flow  naturally  from  the  fubjedt,  and  without 
effedl. 

“ It  is  generally  agreed  (fays  M.  Gretry)  that  the  inftru., 
mental  mufic  of  Italy  is  feeble ; but  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? 
there  is  little  melody,  becaufe  they  are  aiming  at  harmonica! 
effedls ; yet  little  harmony  is  produced,  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  modulation.  It  is  eafy.  to  conceive  that  abftradled  frorti 
thefe  two  agents,  nothing  can  remain  but  noife.” 

About  this  time  the  opera  overtures  anfwered  this  cha- 
racter ; and  the  German  fymphonies  of  the  Manlieim  fchool 
began  to  be  well  performed,  not  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  but  at  Paris  and  Bruflels.  Chorufes  were 
never  laboured  in  Italian  operas ; as  learned  chorufes  with 
fugues  and  complication,  in  which  there  is  no  melody  in  the 
under  parts,  can  never  be  remembered  or  enlivened  by  aCliou 
on  the  flage.  But  to  fave  the  Italians  from  the  cenfures  of 
M.  Gretry  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  inflrumental 
mufic,  the  Italians  had  at  this  time  the  admirable  Bocche- 
rini, luperior  in  mufic  for  violins,  without  double  drums,- ■ 
trornboni,  and  the  noife  and  falfe  intonation  of  many  other 
wind  inflruments,  not  only  to  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  all  the  Germanic  body  anterior  to  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart. 

His  cenfures  of  the  Italian  opera,  at  a time  when  every 
part  of  Europe,  except  France,  was  enchanted  with  it,  are 
copied  from  Gluck’s  dedication  to  his  “ Alcefte.” 

M.  Gretry  fays  (to  humour  the  French)  that  a great  finger 
ruins  an  opera,  by  rendering  every  charafter  which  he,  or  ffie, 
reprefents,  contemptible  and  uninterefting. 

He  quits  Rome  in  1767,  without  flopping  till  he  came  to  . 
Geneva,  where  he  undertakes  twenty  female  fcholars,  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  firft  refidence 
in  that  capital.  He  writes  to  Voltaire,  intreating  him  to  ho- 
nour a young  artifl,  juft  come  from  Italy,  with  a lyrical 
drama,  to  try  his  force  in  a language  fo  enriched  by  his  im- 
mortal productions.  The  old  bard  fent  him  word  that  he 
could  only  anfwer  his  letter  de  vive  voi.v,  as  he  was  t,oo  ill  to 
write,  but  defired  to  fee  him  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  had 
the  next  day  a moil  gracious  reception  at  Fernay,  of  which 
our  author  gives  anamufing  account.  M.  Gretry,  in  his  youth,.  • 
was  intereiling  in  his  perfon  and  pleafing  in  his  manners  ; we 
faw,  dined,  and  converfed  with  him  at  Paris,  three  years 
after  this  period.  And  Voltaire,  who  treated  him  with- 
great  kindnefs,  feems  to  have  feen  him  in  the  fame  favour- 
able light.  While  lie  was  at  Geneva  he  fet  his  firft  French 
opera  of  “ Ifabclle  and  Gertrude,’’  which  was  fo  well  re- 
ceived, that  the  audience  called  for  him  to  receive  their  ac- 
clamations after  the  manner  of  Paris.  “ One  of  the  perform- 
ers in  the  orcheftra,  a dancing-mafter,  came  to  me  in  the 
morning  previous  to  the  reprelentation,  to  inform  me  that, 
fume  young  people  intended  to  call  for  me  on  the  flage  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  I told  him  I had  never  feen  that' 
done  in  Italy.”  “ You  will,  however,  fee  it  here,”  fays  he, 

“ and  you  will  be  the  firft  author  who  lias  received  this  bo-  - 
nour  in  our  republic.’’  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  difpute  the- 
point  : lie  would  abfolutely  teach  me  the  bow  that  I was  to> 
make  with  a proper  grace.  As  foon  as  the  opera  was  finifti- 
ed,  they  called  for  me  fure  enough,  and  with  great  violence,- 
and  I was  obliged  to  appear  to  thank  the  audience  for  their' 
indulgence;  but  my  friend  in  the  orcheftra  cries  out  aloud,  , 

“ Poh  ! that  is  not  it ! — not  at  all  ! — but  get  along  !”. 

“ What’s  the  matter,”  fay  bis  brethren  ?”  “ I am  out  of 
all  patience  ; there  did  I go  to  his  lodgings  this  morning,  on 
purpofe  to  fliew  him  how  to  prefent  himfelf  nobly,  and  didr 
you  ever  lee  fuch  an  aukward  booby  ?” 

B 2 * We  - 
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We  have  then  from  M.  Gretry  an  acc*untof  his  arrival 
and  eftablifhment  at  Paris ; of  the  reception  of  near  30  of 
his  comic  operas,  and  the  cabals,  difficulties,  and  hundred 
headed  hydra  which  he  had  to  encounter,  of  poets,  rival 
compofers,  performers.  See.  Thefe  little  hiftories  of  drama- 
tic intrigues  and  vexations  are  frequently  mixed  with  re- 
flexions, of  which  the  perufal might  be  ufeful  to  young  com- 
pofers for  the  theatre. 

The  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  M.  G retry’s  publication 
are  no  longer  biographical,  but  a further  analyiis  of  his 
operas,  and  of  the  charaXers  and  pafliens  which  he  had  to 
exprefs  ; in  which  there  is  much  refinement,  fome  caprice, 
and  complete  felf-fatisfaXion.  Many  of  thefe  little  efl'ays 
are,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  young  dramatic  compofers,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
public  more  than  his  own. 

But  when  an  author  praifes  hiir.felf  as  liberally  as  he 
wi(hes  to  be  praifedby  others,  we  not  only  doubt  of  his  mo- 
defty  but  merits. 

Theeffays  in  the  third  volume  contain  many  revolutionary 
principles,  and  metaphyiical  refleXions  on  mufic.  At  p.  19 1, 
however,  he  begins  to  treat  of  the  compofition  of  muiic,and 
its  technica.  I11  this  feXion  of  his  work  the  chapter  on  the 
abufe  of  fcience  is  the  belt.  He  gives  feven  bints  to  the 
young  ftudents,  (, apergus ,)  for  the  amelioration  and  extenfion 
of  eftablifhed  rules  of  compofition,  fome  of  which  are  prac- 
ticable, but  not  new  ; others  feem  hazarded  and  not  defen- 
fible. 

The  reform  of  clefs,  the  ft  a ft,  folmifation,  aad  divi- 
fions  of  .time,  have  been  frequently  propofed  and  at- 
tempted. 

His  theory  of  difeords,  regarding  them  as  appoggiaturas,  is 
ingenious  and  intelligible,  and  his  ganunut,  a l’ antique,  rigo- 
roufiy  in  the  fame  key,  afeending  and  -defeending,  is  the 
.only  expedient  by  which  the  fcale  can  be  accompanied  by 
fundamental  bafes,  without  two  fifths  in  the  tenor  part,  or 
modulation  into  another  key.  (See  Plate  I.)  His  arrange- 
ment of  the  chords  in  thorougli-bafe  is  judicious  and  elegant, 
but  not  new.  His  feventh  hint,  or  apergu,  in  making  the 
common  chord  of  the  key-note  ferve  as  an  appoggiatura  of 
the  whole  chord  to  every  note  of  the  oXave,  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  intelligibly  exprefied  by  fufpenfion  of  the 
whole  preceding  chord. 

M.  Gretry,  in  producing  fo  many  works  during  30  years 
of  his  aXive  life,  could  have  little  leifure  for  reading  the 
elementary  books  (or  the  grimoirs , as  he  calls  them)  that 
were  publifhing  throughout  Europe,  or  he  would  not  have 
imagined  himfelf  the  original  inventor  of  all  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  propofed,  and  which,  from  fo  expe- 
rienced a compofer,  came  with  fuch  weight,  that  his  work 
was  ordered  by  government  to  be  printed  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ftudents  in  the  national  Confervatorio  at  Paris. 

Many  of  his  fliort  hints  and  inllruXions  muft  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  ingenuity  and  refinement,  but  are  too  metaphy- 
fical  for  young  ftudents,  and  fometimes  not  intelligible  out 
of  France  ; fuch  is  chap.  vi.  vol.  3.  where  the  mufical  modes 
or  keys  are  compared  with  the  modes  or  accents  of  fpeech, 
or  the  punXuation  of  a difeourfe. 

His  chap.  vii.  which  treats  of  rhythm,  is  fpiritedly  written : 
and  his  regret  is  laudable,  and  implies  humanity  and  feeling 
for  the  churches  in  France  being  bereaved  of  their  bells,  be- 
nighted travellers  of  guides,  and  the  country  people  of  fling- 
ing mafters  for  time  and  tune,  of  meafure,  and  mufical  in- 
tervals. 

M.  Gretry  isnot ungrateful  to  Italy,  he  fpeaks  with  refpeX 
of  its  great  mafters,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  note  *,  he  ftrongly 
recommends  the  prevailing  on  Italian  fingers  to  ellablifh 


themfelves  at  Paris.  “ Italian  mufic  is  the  antidote  to  the 
evil  which  we  have  to  cure.  I do  not  mean  bad  fingers,  who 
by  an  ignorant  ambition  of  gracing  and  embellifhing  every 
note,  leave  not  a fiugle  p adage  of  the  original  melody  un- 
adulterated : they  are  detefted  in  Italy  as  well  as  m 
France.’’ 

Yet,  in  his  prediXion  what  mufic  'will  be  in  future,  (after 
giving  his  opinion  what  mufic  'was,  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,) lie  fcruples  not  to  fay,  that  all  mufic  which  is  not 
fubfervient  to  the  drama,  a la  Frangoife,  will  be  rejected  by 
the  public  ; and  boafted  four  years  ago  that  the  Italians 
were  forming  all  their  mufical  dramas  upon  French  models. 
This  feemed  his  wilh,  or  perhaps  his  fear,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  depraved  tafte  of  perfons  in  power  ; but  lub- 
dued  as  Italy  is  by  Gallic  plunderers,  that  country,  and  all 
civilized  Europe*  muft  bid  adieu  to  mufic,  1)  ric  poetry, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architcXurc,  in  the  true  genuine 
tafte  of  that  delightful  country,  fo  emphatically  ftyled  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  fine  arts ; with  which,  in  modem 
times,  the  globe  has  been  embellifhed. 

Among  modern  mufical  improvements  and  inventions, 
mentioned  and  propofed  by  M.  Gretry  isErard’s  invention  of 
an  organ,  capable  of  erfeendo  and  diminuendo,  b/  greater  orlefs 
preflureof  the  hand  inftead  of  the  foot,  (p.424.)  wlftchcaught 
our  attention,  having  long  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  molt 
important  defiderata  in  mufic.  But  upon  enquiry,  we  were 
forry  to  find  that  this  intelligence  was  premature  : the  me- 
thod ufed,  whatever  it  was,  for  augmentingthe  tone  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  fingers,  over-blew  the  pipes  in  luch  a manner 
as  to  render  the  tone  more  acute,  as  well  as  more  powerful, 
which  would  deftroy  all  harmonica!  proportion  and  true  in- 
tonation, in  the  fame  manner  as  flinging  out  of  tune. 

If  the  queen  of  Naples  at  one  time  favoured  the  French 
opera,  it  was  not  becaufe  it  was  French,  hut  German  : as 
Gluck,  a native  of  Germany,  who  eftabiiftied  the  modern 
-French  ftyle  of  opera,  was  highly  favoured  at  Vienna,  as 
well  as  at  Parma,  where  the  flovereign  was  married  to  an  arch- 
duchefs 

When  the  author  tells  us  (p.  458)  that  young  ftudents 
in  finging  at  Rome  have  drawn  tears  from  him,  without 
words,  in  their  fofeggi  upon  a fingle  vowel,  does  it  not 
recommend  toleration  to  the  cenfurers  of  divi/iens  in  opera- 
fongs  ? which,  when  elegant,  fanciful,  and  well-executed, 
extend  the  fenfle  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
afford  exquifite  pleafure  to  ears  well  organized. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  readers  that  all  the 
author’s  praife,  and  all  the  precepts,  tend  to  one  common 
centre — himfelf  and  his  own  works.  In  every  part  of  his 
eftay  where  lie  degrades  the  importance  of  harmony,  and 
recommends  to  the  young  compofer  to  begin  without  its 
aid  and  fupport,  by  forming  ftmple  melodics,  we  wifhed  to 
difpute  the  point  ; being  certain,  from  our  own  experience 
and  obfervation,  that  if  counterpoint  is  not  regularly  learned 
early  in  life,  like  grammar,  and  the  pronunciation  of  a lan. 
guage,  it  is  never  learned ; or  fo  fuperficially,  as  to  leave 
doubts  and  perplexities  in  the  mind,  which  perpetually  recur 
to  the  end  of  life. 

Many  of  liis  precepts  are  fpccious  and  good  in  theory, 
but  in  praXice  experience  has  found  them  fallible,  if  not 
impraXicable.  Why  apply  lnuflic  to  poetry,  we  may  alk 
the  purifts,  if  it  does  not  heighten  its  colouring,  and  faci- 
litate its  pafiage  to  the  heart  ? 

We  have  been  diffuiive  in  this  article,  as  the  fubjeX  of  it 
is  a profeffor  of  great  eminence,  and  his  opinions  and  dif- 
cufiions  are  likely  to  have  weight  with  young  muficians 
who  may  feek  for  information  in  diXionaries.  To  fome  of 
his  precepts,  however,  as  we  cannot  implicitly  fubferibe. 
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it  feemed  ncceflary  to  affign  reafons  for  our  diflent ; at  the 
fame  time  allowing  all  due  praife  to  his  abilities  as  a com- 
pofer,  and  acumen  as  a mufical  critic ; lamenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fallibility  of  human  intellect,  in  the  dillortion 
of  this  ingenious  man’s  mind  ; which,  from  an  admirable 
artift,  and  an  elegant  and  pleafirig  writer,  has  transformed 
himfelf  near  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  his  life,  to 
a bad  philofopher,  and  author  of  a more  oflenfive  work  to 
pious  and  good  Chriftians,  than  Philofophifm,  till  then,  ever 
produced,  entitled  “ De  la  Vcritc  ; ce  que  nous  fumes,  ce 
que  nous  fommes,  ce  que  nous  devons  etre.’'  And  may  we 
not  venture  to  afk  citizen  Gretry,  what  daemon  had  infpired 
him  with  more  knowledge  on  tliefe  mattees  than  the  greateft 
theologians,  metaphyficians,  or  atheiits,  ,ef  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  ? 

GRETZER,  James,  a learned  German  Jefuit,  was  born 
at  Marckdorf  in  the  year  1560.  He  entered  into  the  order 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  applying  himfelf  with  great 
ardour  to  his  ltudies,  he  became  a proficient  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature  : in  philofophy,  theology,  and  antiquities. 
He  fucceflively  filled  the  chairs  of  philofophy,  morals,  and 
divinity  during  25  years,  in  the  uiwverfity  of  Ingoldftadt, 
where  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  left  behind 
him  a colledlion  of  controverfial  pieces  in  two  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Ingoldftadt.  He  was  author,  like  wife,  of  a great 
number  of  treatifes  in  profane  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities, 
of  which  the  moll  celebrated  is  entitled  “ De  Cruce,”  in 
three  volumes  quarto.  According  to  Dupin,  the  works 
of  Gretzer,  though  not  of  the  firil  rank  in  literary  merit, 
will  furnifh  very  good  materials  to  thofe  who  would  write 
on  the  fame  fubjedls.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  publifhed  foine  grammatical  pieces  in  that  lan- 
guage, together  with  notes  on  certain  Greek  authors.  His 
works,  amounting  in  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
were  collected  and  printed  at  Ratifbon  in  1739,  in  17  vols. 
folio.  Moreri.  Dupin. 

GREYE,  Gerefa,  among  our  a incient  Writers , is  a de- 
nomination of  power  and  authority  ; fignifying  as  much  as 
comes  or  •vicecomet.  See  Count  and  Viscount. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  grit/:,  peace. 
Thus  Hoveden  : “ Greve  dicitur,  ideo  quod  jure  debeat  grith, 
i.  c.  pacem  ex  illis  facere,  qui  patrije  inferunt  vae,  i.  e.  mi- 
feriam  vel  malum.” 

Lambard  makes  greve  the  fame  with  rev e. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  words  Jhrieve , portgreve.  See.  which 
were  anciently  written  feiregerefa,  portgerefa.  Sec. 

Greve,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 14  S.  of  Flo- 
rence. 

Greve  au  Lanchau,  a bay  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey. 

Greve  de  Lecq,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey. 

GREVEN,  a town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter;  eight 
miles  N.  of  Munfter. 

GREVENBROICH,  a t«wn  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Roer  ; ten  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Juliers. 

G R E VENSTE IN,  a tow  n of  Wcltphalia  ; 16  miles  W. 
of  Brilon. 

GREVILLE,  Fulke,  lord  Brookk,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  BeauclfampVCourt,  in  Warwickfhire,  in  1554. 
He  received  his  education,  partly  at  Cambridge  and  partly 
at  Oxford,  but  chiefly  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge. 
From  college  he  went  on  foreign  travel,  and  on  his  return 
was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth’s  court,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  his  fovereign.  She  exhibited  her  regard  in  a 
manner  not  very  pleafing  to  one  of  his  gallant  lpirit,  by 
reftraining  him  from  taking  part  in  l’ome  martial  enterprizes 


abroad,  on  which  his  mind  was  fully  bent.  He  procured 
but  little  advancement  during  this  reign,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  intereft  of  fir  Henry  Sidney  that  he  obtained 
two  lucrative  pofts  in  the  courts  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 
In  1597  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  eaufes. 
He  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Warwick  ; and  part  of  one  of  his  fpeeches  on  eftablifhing 
precedents  has  been  quoted  by  lord  Bacon.  “ Why,’* 
faid  he,  “ fhould  you  ftand  fo  much  upon  precedents  ? 
The  times  hereafter  will  be  good  or  bad : if  good,  pre- 
cedents will  do  no  harm  : if  bad,  power  will  make  a way 
where  it  finds  none.”  On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  he 
was  created  a knight  of  the  Bath,  and  foon  after  had  a 
grant  of  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  on  which  he  expended  oh 
neceflary  repairs  twenty-thoufand  pounds.  In  1-014  he  was 
made  under-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and  in  1620  he  was  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  a peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Brooke  of 
Beauchamp's-Court.  He  was  ftabbed  by  a domeflic  whom 
he  had  reprimanded  for  infolence.  He  was  diftinguifhed  as  a 
patron  of  letters,  and  in  1627,  the  year  before  his  death,  he 
founded  at  Cambridge  a profefforfhip  of  hiilory  with  a hand- 
fome  falary.  As  an  author  few  of  his  compofitions  were  made 
public  till  after  his  death.  In  1632  feveral  poetical  works 
appeared  under  his  name.  Of  his  profe  writings  the  moll 
interefting  is  the  life  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  his  particular 
friend.  His  poetry  is  generally  negligent  and  flat,  but  there 
are  occafional  paflages  extremely  harmonious.  In  profe  his 
ftyle  is  affefled  and  involved,  yet  difplaying  a full  mind  and 
a large  acquaintance  with  various  learning.  Biog.  Brit. 

GREVILLEA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Mr.  R.  B own,  in 
honourof  the  late  right  honourable  Charles  Francis  Greville, 
F.  L.  S.  a vice  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  whofe 
garden  at  Paddington  the  rareil  and  moll  curious  plants, 
from  various  climates,  were  cultivated  with  peculiar  fuccefs, 
and  always  devoted  to  the  real  advancement  of  fcience. 
Since  his  death  in  1809,  the  collection  has  unfortunately 
been  difperfed.  Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10  167.  Prod. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  375.  Dryand.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  204.  (Embothrii  fpecies  ; Sm.  New  Holl.  25,  29) 
See  Embothrium  — Clafs  and  order,  Teirandria  Monogynies. 
Nat.  Ord.  Protea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  cohering  by  their 
lower  part  into  a tube,  linear,  oblique,  at  length  revolute  ; 
their  fummits  dilated,  concave,  bearing  the  ftamens.  Stain. 
Filaments  four,  extremely  fhort,  inicrted  into  the  hollow  i* 
the  tip  of  each  petal ; anthers  roundilh,  lunk  in  the  faid 
hollow.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ftulked,  half-ovate,  eredl, 
with  a gland  01a  one  fide  at  the  bafe  of  its  ftalk  ; ftyle  in- 
curved ; ltigma  oblique  or  lateral,  depreffed,  or  lomewhat 
convex.  Peric.  Follicle  ilalkcd,  half-ovate,  coriaceous, 
fometimes  woody,  crowned  with  the  ftyle,  of  one  central  cell. 
Seeds  two,  elliptical,  compreffed,  with  a very  fhort  margin 
or  wing,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
follicle. 

EfT.  Ch.  Petals  four,  oblique.  Stamens  funk  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  limb.  A lateral  gland  at  the  bale  of  the  ftalk 
of  the  germen.  Stigma  oblique.  Follicle  coriaceous  or 
woody,  of  one  central  cell.  Seeds  two,  flightly  winged. 

The  moll  extenfive  genus  of  its  natural  order  in  New 
Holland,  of  which  country  all  its  38  fpecies,  defined  by 
Mr.  Brown,  are  natives.  When  but  few  of  them  were 
known,  and  their  alliances  but  ill  underftood,  it  was  thought 
fafefl  to  comprehend  them  under  Embothrium,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fewnefs  of  their  feeds,  and  the  fame  caution  was  ufed 
in  determining  their  fpecies,  feveral  having  been  confidered 
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as  varieties,  which  Mr.  Brown,  having  had  fuch  abundant 
opportunities  of  ftudying  them  in  their  native  land,  has 
j-aifed  to  the  rank  of  fpecies.  Even  thus  feparated  from  its 
parent  Embothrium,  Grevi/lea  comprehends  plant6  that  differ 
greatly  in  appearance,  and  in  fome  fubordinate  charadters, 
irom  each  other,  fo  as  to  be  commodioufly  divided  into  two 
principal  fedtions,  the  firff  of  which  is  fub-divided  into 
five  fub-divifions.  We  fliall  give  one  example,  or  more,  of 
each. 

Section  I. 

Follicle  coriaceous,  crowned  with  the  entire  flylc  and  its 
depreffed  ftigma.  Seeds  oval,  very  minutely  bordered,  and 
crowned  with  a very  fhort  wing. 

A.  Lissostylis,  (from  fmootb,  and  rv>.o-r,  the Jlyle- ) 

Leaves  all  entire,  in  many  inftances  having  their  margins 
acutely  reflexed  at  the  lateral  nerves.  Flowers  fafciculate, 
or  in  fhort  clufters.  Style  fmooth.  Follicle  without  ribs. — 
Thirteen  fpecies,  examples  of  which  are 

G.  punicea.  (Embothrium  fericeum  /? ; Sm.  Bot.  of  N. 
Holl.  27.  t.  9.  f.  5.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fomewhat 
tapering  at  the  bafc,  reflexed  at  the  margin.  Flowering 
branches  and  cluflers  recurved.  Upper  half  of  the  claws 
of  the  petals  denfely  bearded  within.  Native.of  the  country 
near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  A Jhrub  four  or 
five  ‘feet  high,  flowering  in  October.  Stem  very  much 
branched,  round,  the  younger  branches  angular  and  fome- 
what filky,  leafy.  Leaves  fcattered,  folitary  or  ternate, 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  elliptic-oblong,  fometimes 
obovate,  obtufe,  entire,  rather  coriaceous,  tipped  with  a 
fmall  point ; green  and  nearly  fmooth  above  ; white  and 
filky  beneath  ; with  a prominent  middle  rib,  and  a lateral 
one  near  each  edge,  which,  from  the  flexure  of  that  part, 
becomes  the  adtual  border  of  the  leaf,  and  is  roughifh  to. 
the  touch  ; the  bafe  tapers  fligluly  into  a fhort,  thickifh, 
angular,  filky  foctjlalh,  dilated  at  the  bottom.  Stipu/as  none. 
Flowers  crimfon,  inodorous,  in  fhort,  denfe,  filky,  corym- 
bofe  clufters.  Corolla  externally  filky,  about  half  an  inch 
long  in  its  revolute  pofition  ; the  upper  half,  or  rather  more, 
of  the  infide  of  the  claws,  is  lined  with  very  denfe,  long, 
prominent  hairs.  Style  an  inch  long,  rather  thick.  Stigma 
indexed  or  lateral,  but  without  any  projection  of  the  ftyle 
beyond  it. — We  have  not  feen  this  fpecies  in  any  garden. 

G.  fericea.  ( Embothrium  fericeum  «. ; Sm.  Bot.  of  N. 
Holl.  25.  t.  9.  f.  1 — 4.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  100.  Sims  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  862.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.539.  E.  cytifoides ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  t.  386.  f.  2.)  - Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  with  a 
fmall  point,  reflexed  at  the  margin.  Flowering  branches 
eredt.  Clufters  recurved.  Summit  of  the  claws  of  the 
petals  denfely  bearded  within  — From  the  fame  country, 
where  it  is  apparently  more  common  than  the  former.  It 
has  flowered  in  feveral  collections  about  London.  Every 
part  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  preceding.  Leaves  more, 
elliptical,  with  a ftronger  point,  their  bafe  not  tapering. 
Flowers  paler,  or  purplifh,  effentially  diftinguifhed,  as  Mr. 
Brown  firit  remarked,  by  the  internal  beard  of  the  claws 
being  confined  m arly  to  their  fummit,  not  fprcading  down- 
ward, more  thr  u half  way  to  the  bafe.  The  jlyle  is  rather 
above  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  crownsthe  black  ovate  fruit, 
long  after  the  latter  has  burft  on  one  fide  and  difcharged  its 
feeds. 

G.  linearis.  (Embothrium  lineare  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  272. 
E.  linearifolium  -y  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  386.  f.  1.  E.  fericeum  y ; 
Sm.  Bot.  of  N.  Holl.  27.  t.  9.  f.  6.) — Leaves  linear -lanceo- 
late, with  a fmall  point,  reflexed  at  the  margin.  Cluflers 
fhort,  nearly  upright.  Style  fmooth  to  the  very  top. — 
Native  of  ftony  places  near  the  beach  at  Port  Jackfon. 
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This  has  longer  narrower  leaves , and  paler  or  whitifh  flowers > 
in  more  upright  clufters,  than  the  laft,  with  which  it  other- 
wife  agrees  in  habit  and  appearance. 

We  have  a plant  from  the  fame  neighbourhood,  with 
rather  broader  and  more  obtufe  leaves,  whofe  margin  and 
marginal  ribs  are  rough  with  minute  teeth,  according  to  the 
charadter  of  Mr.  Brown’s  next  fpecies,  G.  JlrtBa,  but  its 
ftyles  are  fmooth  to  the  very  top,  as  in  the  three  foregoing, 
not  “filky at  the  fummit.” 

With  the  remaining  fpecies  of  this  fubdivifion  we  are 
unacquainted. 

B.  Ptyciiocarfa,  (from  a plait,  and  xotpro:,  fruit.) 

Leaves  all  entire.  Flowers  fafciculate,  or  in  fhort  clufters, 

the  uppermofl  opening  firft  ! Stalk  of  the  germen  very  fhort. 
Style  hairy  or  downy.  Follicle  ribbed ! — Six  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon,  in  moun- 
tainous, heathy,  fandy,  or  ftony  places,  as 

G.  armaria.  “ Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  with  a fmall 
point.  Clufters  of  few  flowers,  recurved.  Piflils  downy.’’ — 
This  is  in  Kew  garden,  where  it  flowers  frequently. 

C.  Eiuostyeis,  (from  Epiov,  wool,  and  ro\o-:,  the  Jlyle.) 

Leaves  all  entire.  Flowers  fafciculate,  fomewhat  umbellate- 

Piltil  woolly,  italked'.  Follicle  without  ribs. — Four  fpecies, 
as 

G.  buxifolia.  (Embothrium  buxifolium  ; Sm.  Bot.  of 
N.  Holl.  29.  t.  10.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  218.  E.  genianthum 
Cavan.  Ic.  t.  387.) — Leaves  elliptical,  revo’ute  ; rough 
and  dotted  above  ; clothed  w ith  clofe  pale  down  beneath. 
Stigma  orbicular,  furmounted  by  the  reflexed  point  of  the 
ftyle. — Grows  near  Port  Jackfon,  flowering  in  November. 
Meflfrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  raifed  it  in  1790,  and  it  flowered 
with  them  in  1795.  The  habit  is  like  that  of  a Phylica. 
Leaves  numerous,  fcarcely  an  inch  long.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  terminal,  rufty,  hairy  umbels  ; the  infidfe  of  the  corolla, 
as  well  as  the  ftyle,  equally  hairy,  but  white.  The  large 
lateral  ftigma,  confiderably  below  the  end  of  the  ftyle,  is 
remarkable.  The  fruit  is  tumid  and  roughifh. 

D.  Pi.agiopoda,  (from  KXaoyto;,  oblique,  and  ere.;,  the  foot) 

Clufter  denfe.  Stalk  of  the  germen  running  into  the 

oblique  apex  of  the  flower-ftalk,  into  which  are  inferted,  om 
each  fide,  two  of  the  petals,  one  above  the  other. 

Two  fpecies  only  compofe  this  fub-divifion,  both  growings 
within  the  tropic. 

G.  Goodii.  “ Leaves  entire,  oblong,  waved,  veiny, 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  Clufters  ftalked,  elongated.  Stem% 
proflrate.’’ 

G.  venujfa.  “ Leaves  pinnatifid,-  trifid,  or  undivided, 
filky  beneath.  Clufters  eredt.  Corolla  quite  fmooth.  Style 
very  hairy. 

E.  GrevILLEA  properly  fo  called. 

. Clufter  denfe.  Leaves  pinnatifid;  rarely  here  and  there, 
undivided. 

Five  fpecies,  found  in  various  parts  of  New  Holland. 
To  thefe  Mr.  Brown  wifhes  to  re  ft  rain  the  name  of  Grevi/lea , 
in  cafe  his  various  fub-divifions  fhould  each  be  hereafter  ex- 
alted to  the  rank  of  a genus,  by  the  names  which  he  has 
invented.  They  are  very  handlome  fhrubs,  as 

G.  pungens.  “ Leaves  pinnatifid  ; fmooth  above  ; filvery 
beneath  ; their  fegments  linear,  fomewhat  awl-fhaped* 
pointed  and  pungent.  Clufters  bent  backwards.  Corolla- 
and  piltil  very  fmooth.’’  • 

G.  Ckryfodendrum.  “ Leaves  fimply  or  doubly  pinna- 
tifid ; their  fegments  linear,  narrowj  and  elongated.  Cluf- 
ters cylindrical.  Flowers  half  whorled.  Corolla  downy, 
its  bafe  permanent.  Germen  nearly  feffile.  Style  fmooth  ” 

Both  thefe  grow  near  the  fliore  on  the  north  coalt  of  New 
Holland,  in  Carpentaria. 

Section 
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- ’ Section  II. 

Follicle  woody,  roundifh,  pointed  with  Only  the  bafc  of 
the  llyle.  Seed  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  a broadilh 
wing. 

CvCLOPTERA,  (from  xwcXof,  a circle,  and  ir7-cpov,  awing.) 

Of  this  feCtion  there  are  eight  fpecies.  They  agree  in  the 
woody  texture  of  their  follicle  with  our  Concilium,  (which 
fee,)  but  differ  in  the  cell  being  central,  not  excentric,  as 
well  as  in  the  circular  wing  of  the  feeds.  They  are  all  tro- 
pical plants,  various  in  their  leaves,  which  are  either  pinnate) 
trifid,  undivided,  flat,  or  cylindrical.  Flowers  racemofe.  — 
Examples  are 

G.  heliofperma.  “ Leaves  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  fmooth  ; 
their  pinnae  oblong  or  fomewhat  linear ; the  lowermoft 
flalked.  Cluflers  divided,  ereCt.  Corolla  and  piftil  very 
fmooth.” 

G.  mimofwides.  “ Leaves  entire,  fword-fhaped,  flat, 
ribbed,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Follicles  obovate; 
vifcid.” 

G.  lorea.  “ Leaves  cylindrical,  pendulous,  very  long. 
Stigma  quadrangular,  forming  a truncated  pyramid.” — The 
fruit  of  this  has  not  been  feen  by  Mr.  Brown. 

G.  gibbofa.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  entire, 
{lightly  downy,  fingle-ribbed,  veiny.  Cluflers  elongated.. 
Stigma  conical.  Follicles  thickened  and  gibbous.” 

This  lafl  is  a fort  of  connedling  link  between  the  cyclop- 
terous  G rcvil lea  and  Concilium,  the  Haleea  of  Mr.  Brown. 

GREVIN,  James,  in  Biography,  a poet  and  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Clermont  in  1538.  He  was  very  early  diltin- 
guifhed  by  his  knowledge  of  languages,  philofophy,  and 
the  belles  lettres,  and  aftonilhed  the  people  of  Paris,  by 
bringing  out  a tragedy  and  two  comedies,  when  he  was  only 
13  or  14  years  of  age.  He  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of 
phyfic  at  Paris  in  1561.  It  was  principally  through  his 
exertions  and  reprefcntations,  that  the  abfurd  decree  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament,  againfl 
the  ufe  of  antimony  in  medicine  was  palled.  He  was  phy- 
fician to  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Savoy,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Piedmont  ; and  he  died  at  Turin  when  only  32  years  of 
age.  His  poems  were  much  praifed,  and  deemed  equal 
to  any  of  his  age,  but  have  been  fuperfeded  by  the  greater 
excellence  of  fucceeding  writers.  In  medicine  he  publifhed 
a “ Treatife  on  Poifons,”  and  an  abridgment  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  Vefalius,  both  in  Latin  and  French.  Eloy.  DiCt. 
Hilt. 

GREUSSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Sclnvartzburg  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  N. 
lat.  5i°6'.  E.  long.  n°  3'. 

GREW,  Neiiemiah,  in  Biography,  the  firlt  and  moft 
univerfal  vegetable  anatomift  and  phyliologift  of  this  country, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  where  his  father  Obadiah  Grew, 
D.D.  was  vicar  of  St.  Michael's  church.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  brought  up  a prefbyterian, 
his  father  having  taken  the  covenant,  and  on  the  change  of 
the  national  form  of  religion,  at  the  reiloration  of  Charles 
II.  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  in  fome  foreign  univerfity,  where . 
he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phyfic.  He  fettled  firlt 
at  Coventry,  and  probably  refided  there  in  1664,  when,  as 
he  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  he 
firlt  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjeCt  of  that  work,  “ upon 
reading  fome  of  the  many  and  curious  inventions  of  learned 
•men,  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  For  conlidering  that  both 
of  them  came  at  firlt  out  of  the  fame  hand,  an  ck  we  re  there- 
fore the  contrivances  of  the  fame  wifdom  ; I thence,”  fays 
he,  “ fully  allured  myfelf,  that  it  could  not  be  a vain  defign, 
to  feek  it  in  both. — That  lo  I might  put  fomewhat  upon 


that  fide  the  leaf  which  the  belt  botanicls  had  left  bare  anil 
empty.” — Four  years  afterwards  he  confulted  his  brother- 
in-law  Dr.  Henry  Sampfon,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  on, 
by  pointing  out  a pafiage  in  Glilfon’s  book  de  Hcpate, 
chap.  1,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  plants  is  hinted  at  as  an 
unexplored,  but  very  promifing,  line  of  ftudy  for  a practical 
obferver. — Dr.  Grew’s  firlt  effay  on  this  fubjeCt  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  1670,  by  bifhop  Wilkins, 
under  the  title  of  an  Idea  of  a Philofophical  Hiltory  of 
Plants.  It  was  received  with  the  honour  and  attention  it 
deferved,  being  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  its  author  was 
invited  to  fettle  in  London,  with  which  he  complied  in  1672, 
and  in  that  year  alfo,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fame 
learned  divine,  he  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  appointed  fecretary  in  1677,  in  which  capacity  he 
publilhed  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  from  Jan.  1677-8, 
to  Feb.  in  the  following  year.  In  1680  he  was  made  air 
honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyftcians. — He  is  faid 
to  have  attained  to  confiderable  practice  in  his  profeflion, 
nor  did  his  heterodox  origin  deprive  him  of  the  credit  jultly 
due  to  his  piety  and  philofophical  merit,  even  in  the  worlt 
times.  He  lived  indeed  to  fee  various  changes  of  opinions; 
and  profeflions,  apparently  with  the  tranquillity  becoming  a. 
philofopher  and  a good  man,  and  died  in  17 11. 

Dr.  Grew’s  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  of  Roots,  and  of 
Trunks,  originally  formed  three  feparate  publications  in 
8 vo.  but  were  fubfequently  colle&ed  into  a folio  volume, 
and  publifhed  in  1682,  with  83  plates.  In  this  work,  truly 
original,  though  Malpighi  had  about  the  fame  time,  or  rather 
before,  purfued  the  fame  line  of  enquiry,  fcarcely  any  thing 
relative  to  the  vegetable  anatomy  is  left  untouched.  It  was 
the  character  of  Grew  to  obferve  every  thing,  and  if  a more 
philofophical  obferver,  more  aware  of  what  is  beft  worth 
remarking,  be,  in  general  eftimation,  a fuperior  character, 
the  latter  is  more  likely  to  fee  through  the  falfe  medium  of 
dazzling  theory.  The  works  of  Grew  are  a ftorehoufe  of 
faCts,  for  the  ufe  of  lefs  original  and  more  indolent  authors. 
They  feldom  require  correction,  except  where  theory  is  in- 
terwoven with  obfervation,  and  even  his  theories  have  palled 
current  till  very  lately.  His  chemiftry  is,  of  coimfe,  that 
of  his  time,  but  his  remarks  on  vegetable  fecretlons,  and 
their  multifarious  and  peculiar  properties,  abound  with  in- 
genuity and  originality,  as  well  as  his  comparative  examina- 
tions of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  feeds.  If  he  had  no 
correCt  ideas  of  the  propullion  or  direction  of  the  fap,  we 
mull  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  firlt  who  adopted  and 
illuftrated  the  doCtrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants,  rior  did  even 
the  principles  of  methodical  arrangement  entirely  efcape  liis 
notice. 

In  i68r  Dr.  Grew  publilhed  a folio  volume,  entitled 
Mufeum  Regalis  Societatis,  or  a catalogue  and  defeription  of 
the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Rpyal 
Society,  and  preferved  at  Grelham  College.  This-*  is  a 
fcientific  and  deferiptive  catalogue,  with  learned  references 
to  preceding  writers.  It  is  accompanied  by  “ the -Compa- 
rative Anatomy  of  Stomachs  and  Guts  begun,  being  feveral 
leCtures  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1676.’’  Tyveiity- 
two  plates  illuftrate  the  firlt  part  of  this  volume,  and  nine  • 
the  latter. 

The  lateft  publication  of  our  author,  we  believe,  was 
“ Cofmographia  Sacra,  or  a Difcourfe  of  the  Univerfe,  as 
it  is  the  creature  and  kingdom  ol  God.  ” He  was  an  illuf- 
trious  proof  that  it  is  the  fool,  and  not  the  philofopher,  who 
“ hath  faid  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.”  O11  this  fubjeCt 
we  need  not  repeat  our  remarks'  under  the  article  Fuch- 
sius. 

The  works  of  Grew  were  foon  tranflated  into  French  and 

Latin. 
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Latin.  Of  the  ineorreftnefs  of  the  latter,  done  in  Ger* 
many,  he  complains  in  ftrong  terms.  A foreigner  might 
perhaps  be  perplexed  by  his  ftyle,  which  in  his  earlier  per- 
formances is  fcarcely  equal  to  the  good  writers,  even  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Haller  appears  to  have  ftudied  and 
underffood  him  with  his  ufual  fagacity  and  accuracy. — • 
Grew’s  works.  Haller’s  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin’s  Gen.  Biogr.  S. 

GREWENMACHEE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Forets,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Luxemburg.  The  place  contains  1867,  and  the 
canton  9085  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207^  kiliometres, 
in  17  communes. 

GREWESMUHLEN,  a town  of  Mecklenburg;  14 
miles  W.  of  Wifinar.  N.  lat.  53°  35'-  E.  long.  ix°  15'. 

GREWIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  me- 
mory of  the  great  vegetable  anatomift  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew ; 

fee  that  article Linn.  Gen.  469.  Schreb.  356.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1164.  Mart.  Mill.  DiH.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  3.  313.  Juff.  292.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  467.  Gaertn. 
t.  106.  (Mallococca;  Forft.  Gen.  t 39.  Chadara;  Forik. 
AEgypt.  Arab.  105.) — Clafs  and  order,  PolyanJria  Mono- 
gynia.  ( Gyhandria  Polyandria , Linn.)  Nat.  Ord.  Colum- 
nijerce , Linn.  Tiliaceee,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate, 
ftraight,  coriaceous  leaves,  coloured  on  their  inlide,  fpread- 
ing,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  the  (hape  of  the  calyx, 
often  fmaller,  emarginate  at  the  bafe.  Nedfary  ? a fcale 
infertcd  into  the  bafe  of  each  petal,  thickifh,  incurved,  in- 
clined at  the  margin,  and  embracing  the  ftyle.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments very  numerous,  briftle-lhaped,  the  length  of  the 
petals,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  germen  ; anthers  round- 
ifh.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifh,  fupported  by  a column 
crowned  with  a five-fided  herder,  at  the  bafe  of  which  the 
petals  are  inferted,  and  at  its  top  the  ftamens  ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe,  four-cleft. 
Peru.  Berry  moftly  of  four  lobes  and  four  cells.  Seeds  fo- 
litary,  globofe,  ufually  two-celled. 

E1T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  coloured  within.  Petals 
five,  with  a fcale  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Berry  ftalked,  of 
feveral  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  Juftieu  remarks  that  the  honey  is  really  fecreted  by 
the  column,  between  the  corolla  and  ftamens.  If  fo,  the 
feales  of  the  petals  are  incorredlly  termed  nedfaries.  The 
ftamens  not  being  inferted  into  the  piftil  above  the  germen, 
this  genus  belongs  to  Polyandria,  next  to  its  near  relation 
Tilia,  inilead  of  Gynandria,  where  Linnaeus  placed  it.  The 
fpecies  which  compofe  it  have  undergone  feveral  revolutions, 
and  fome  of  thofe,  included  by  Linnaeus,  are  now  removed 
to  other  genera,  as  Microcos  and  Alangium  ; fee  Willd.  v.  2. 
1168,  1174^  fee  alfo  Lemnifcia,  1172,  which  we  believe 
belongs  to  the  latter.  Some  Eaft  Indian  Grewia  have  been 
ill-underftood>  fo  that  w'e  find  it  neceffary  to  attempt  a re- 
view of  the  whole.  They  are  all  fhrubs  or  trees,  with  the 
habit  of  Elms,  or  Lime-trees,  with  very  handfome,  though 
not  large,  flowers. 

1.  G.  occidentalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1367.  Curt.  Mag. 
t 422,  not  423.  Duham.  Arb.  276.  t.  to8.  (Ulmi  facie  ar- 
bufcula  ALthiopica,  ramulis  alatis,  floribus  purpurafeenti- 
bus;  Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  165.  t.  85.) — Leaves  roundifh- 
ovate,  bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  folitary, 
club-fhaped,  fingle-flowered — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  long  cultivated  in  our  green-houfes,  where  it  flowers 
molt  part  of  the  fummer.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the 
royal  colledtion  at  Hampton  Court  in  1692,  having  been, 
doubtlefs,  imported  from  Holland.  This  lpecies  is  zJJjrub, 
10  or  12  feet  high,  much  branched,  the  branches  nearly 
fmootli.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  broad-ovate,  rounded, 


bluntifh,  rather  erenate  than  ferrated,  fmooth,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  fomewhat  oblique,  and  much  refembhng 
thofe  of  an  elm,  deciduous.  They  have  three  principal 
nerves,  and  numerous  veins.  Foojlalhs  thickifh,  hairy,  not 
a quarter  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Stipulas  very  fhort,  tri- 
angular, deciduous.  Flower Jlalles  axillary,  folitary,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  leaf,  fwrelling  and  fomewhat  angular  up- 
wards, downy,  fingle-flowered,  furnifhed  with  a joint,  at 
which  are  fituated  two  or  three  lanceolate  bracleas,  that 
are  very  foon  deciduous.  Flowers  above  an  inch  wide,  their 
calyx  externally  green  and  downy,  internally  pale  purple, 
like  the  petals,  whofe  feales  at  the  bafe  are  oPa  deeper  hue. 
We  have  not  feen  the  fruit. 

2.  G populifolia.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  33.  (Chadara,  n. 
23  ; Forik.  iEgypt.  Arab.  105.) — Leaves  orbicular,  blunt- 
ly ferrated,  roughifli  beneath.  Flower-ftalks  folitary,  thread- 
fhaped,  fingle-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native  of 
Arabia,  where  it  is  called  Chaddr,  or  Nnlba ; alfo  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  A Jhrub,  much  branched  and  divaricated. 
Leaves  fhorter  and  rounder  than  the  former,  on  longer  more 
flender  ftalks.  Flower  Jlalhs  alfo  much  more  flender,  flightly 
thickened  upwards,  with  three  linear-obovate  deciduous 
bracleas.  Flower  about  half  the  fizeof  the  preceding.  The 
under  fide  of  the  leaves  is  rough  with  minute,  ftarry,  rufty 
hairs. 

3.  G.  orientalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1367.  (Pai-Parfea; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  5.  91.  t.  46.  Frutex  baccifer  mala- 
baricus ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  50-  f.  4.) — Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
finely  and  bluntly  ferrated,  roughifh.  Flower-ftalks  three- 
flowered.  Petals  revolute.  Column  very  briftly. — Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  A Jhrub  fix  feet  high,  with  circularly 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long,  on  fliort 
rough  ftalks,  exaftly  ovate  with  an  elongated  point,  clofely 
and  bluntly  ferrated,  or  rather  erenate,  throughout,  rough- 
ifh to  the  touch  on  both  fides,  finely  veiny,  their  ribs  more 
or  lefs  briftly.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  keeled,  very  briftly  at 
the  back,  rather  longer  than  the  footftalks.  Flower -Jlalles 
about  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  hairy,  bearing  three 
flowers,  their  partial  ftalks  either  all  fpringing  from  the 
joint,  with  feveral  lanceolate  bra£teas,  or  one  of  them  ftands 
below  the  other  two,  in  which  cafe  the  firft  is  accompanied 
by  a leaf.  Flowers  larger  than  thofe  of  G.  occidentalis , 
with  broadifh  revolute  petals,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The 
column  is  clothed  with  long,  denfe,  filky,  briftles,  from  juft 
above  the  infertion  of  the  petals  to  the  bafe  of  the  ftamens, 
as  is  the  germen  alfo.  Fruit  near  an  inch  broad,  four-lobed, 
deprefied,  clothed  with  denfe  fliort  briftles. — We  are  the 
more  particular  in  deferibing  this  fpecies,  becaufe  Vahl  and 
Gamtner  feem  to  have  miltaken  another  for  it.  We  received 
it  long  ago  from  Dr.  Roxburgh  for  the  Alicrocos,  but  that 
is  totally  different.  We  havelikewife  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
a plant  whofe  leaves  are  lefs  accurately  ovate,  and  rather 
elliptic-oblong,  the  petals  longer  and  fcarcely  revolute,  but 
every  other  part  fo  precifely  agrees,  that  we  dare  not  make 
it  diftindl,  elpecially  as  the  lalt-mentioned  character  may  de- 
pend on  the  age  of  the  flower. 

4.  G.  piloja.  Lamarck.  Di<ft.  v.  3.  43.  (G.  orientalis  ; 

Gasrtn.  v.  2.  112.  t.  106.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.34.) — Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  fliarply  and  unequally  ferrated,  rough  on 
both  fides  with  ftarry  hairs.  Flower-ftalks  three-flowered. 
Petals  ftraight,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx.  Column  naked. 
— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  appears  to  be  Gtertner’s 
orientalis  by  the  fruit,  tl»e  only' part,  perhaps,  known  to 
him,  and  wliich  is  only  one-third  the  frze  of  the  laft,  though 
more  deeply  lobed.  It  anfwers  exaftly  to  Vahl’s  deferip- 
tion  of  his  orientalis,  and  to  Willdenow’s  variety  mentioned 
in  his  Sp.  PI,  under  that  fpecies.  Nor  can  we  pofitively 
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aflert  it  is  not  that  of  Linnaeus,  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  Hermann’s  herbarium  ; but  it  neither  accords  with 
his  defcription  nor  fynonyms.  Whether  it  be  Burmann’s 
in  FI.  Ind.  192.  can  feem  fcarcely  worth  enquiry,  as  this 
author  quotes  for  a variety  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  4.  t.  60, 
Frutex  ceramicus,  a plant  as  different  in  every  effential  cha- 
rafter  as  can  well  be.  In  this  difficulty  we  have  chofen 
rather  to  adopt  Lamarck’s  name,  as  above.  The  fhape,  and 
denfe  ftarry  pubefcence,  of  the  leaves  Efficiently  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  preceding.  The  petals  are  almoft  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  ftraight,  linear,  often  jagged  at  the  end.  The 
fmoothnefs  of  the  column,  which  is  merely  crowned  with 
hairs  under  the  gerinen,  affords  a beautiful  and  clear  dif- 
tinftion,  very  apparent  under  the  ripening  fruit.  See  Gart- 
ner’s figure. — Lamarck’s  defcription  is  extremely  accurate, 
but  his  fynonyms  milapplied. 

5.  G.  columnar  is. — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  rough 
on  both  fides.  Flower-ftalks  three-flowered.  Column  hairy, 
twice  the  length  of  the  gerinen  — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  whence  we  have  received  fpecimens,  fometimes  for 
orienta/is,  fometimes  for  Maloccoca.  It  differs  effentially 
from  both  in  its  long,  hairy  column,  twice  or  even  thrice  as 
long  as  the  germen  it  fupports,  and  acutely  five-angled. 
The  leaves  greatly  refemble  fome  kind  of  elm,  and  are  rather 
glaucous,  above  two  inches  long,  on  fliort  hairy  ffalks, 
lomewhat  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  pointed,  unequally  cre- 
nate rather  than  ferrated  throughout.  Both  fidts  are  very 
rough  to  the  touch,  with  minute,  fcattered,  ftarry  hairs,  as 
are  alfo  the  ribs  beneath.  Stipu/as  awl-fliaped,  about  equal 
to  the  footftalks,  deciduous.  Flower -J1  alls  not  half  fo  long 
as  the  leaves,  denfely  covered  with  ftarry  hairs,  three-cleft, 
often  but  a little  above  their  bafe,  and  bearing  numerous, 
recurved,  lanceolate  brafteas,  fmooth  on  their  upper  iide. 
Petal f we  believe  Ihort  and  recurved.  Fruit  clothed  with 
longifh,  ftraight,  fcattered  hairs,  which  are  alfo  remarkable 
in  the  young  germen,  being  much  longer  than  thofe  which 
clothe  its  column. 

6.  G.  Mallococca.  Linn.  Suppl.  409.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  369. 
(Mallococca  crenata  ; Forft.  Gen.  39.  Nov.  Aft.  Upf.  v.  3. 
180.} — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  rough  on  both  tides  ; 
ribs  bri Illy.  Flower-ftalks  three-flowered.  Column  very 
fliort  and  naked.  — Gathered  by  Forfter  in  the  groves  of  the 
ifland  of  Tongatabu,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  ifland  of 
Huaheine.  This  bears  a confiderable  affinity  in  charafter  to 
the  laft,  and  in  habit  to  G.  pilofa.  The  leaves  are  three  or 
four  inches  long,  one  and  a half  or  two  in  breadth,  ovate, 
pointed,  often  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  crenate  through- 
out, copioufly  veined,  of  a fine  deep  fhining  green, 
roug’)i(h  to  the  touch  on  both  fides,  with  fome  appearance  of 
ftarry  hairs  when  young  ; their  ribs  briftly  beneath.  Foot- 

Jfalks  half  an  inch  long,  thick,  hairy.  Stipu/as  awl-fhaped, 
Eon  deciduous.  Flower -Jlalls  moftly  in  pairs,  not  half  fo 
long  as  the  leaf,  hairy.  Petals  fliort,  ovate,  pointed,  eredt. 
Column  fo  Ihort  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  flower, 
but  as  the  fruit  advances  it  becomes  Efficiently  vifible,  near 
a line  in  length,  obconical,  fmooth,  crowned  with  a hairy 
border.  The  fruit  is  four-lobed,  the  fize  of  Euonymus 
etiropaus, but  hairy,  whence  Foriler’s  name,  from  waXAc;,  hairy, 
and  X.0XX0.-,  a berry.  He  may  well  be  juftified,  as  Grewia  was 
then  defined,  for  making  this  plant  a new  genus,  and  it  is 
far  more  aftonifhhig  that  the  younger  Linnaeus  fhould,  in  the 
Snpplemcntum,  mention  a difficulty  in  tracing  out  a fpecific 
dillerence. 

•f.  G.  Uvigata.  Vahl  Symb.  v.  1.  34.  (G.  Damine  ; 
Oairtn.  v.  2.  113.  t.  106.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  entire  at  the  bafe. 
Flower-ftalks  three-flowered.  Column  fliort  and  naked. — 
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Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  branches  are  flender,  purpli/h 
brown,  befprinkled  with  white,  clofe-preffed,  cluftered  hairs. 
Leaves  on  fliortifli  hairy  ftalks,  about  two  inches  long,  dark 
green,  veiny,  naked,  fmooth,  or  very  (lightly  roughifli  to  the 
touch,  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  fomewhat  obovate,  being  an 
inch  broad  rather  beyond  the  middle,  with  an  elongated 
fliarp  point.  They  are  ferrated  throughout, 'except  at  the 
very  bafe,  which  is  entire,  fmooth,  and  in  fome  degree  con- 
tracted. Stipu/as  awl-fhaped . Flower-J/a/ls  axillary,  folitary, 
fcarcely  half  fo  long  as  the  leaf,  three-cleft  half  way  down, 
divaricated,  befprinkled  with  a few  clofe  fliort  briftles,  as  if 
dotted.  Flowers  fmaller  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  Pe- 
tals fliort,  ereft,  acute.  Column  rather  longer  than  in  the 
laft,  five-fided,  quite  fmooth  and  naked,  except  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  dilated,  and  crowned  with  a circle  of  hairs  as  in 
other  fpecies.  Germen  didymous,  very  (lightly  hairy  when 
young,  Eon  becoming  quite  fmooth.  Fruit  commonly  of 
two  fmooth  grains,  the  fize  of  a pea.  It  exaftly  refembles 
G.  Famine  of  Grertner,  but  we  find  only  two  cells  in  each 
feed. 

8.  G.  glandu/ofa.  Valil.  Symb.  v.  1.34. — Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  crenate,  nearly  fmooth  on  both  fides; 
glandular  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  nearly  feffile. — Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  Branches  roughifli.  Leaves  on 
rough  ftalks,  three  inches  long,  light  green,  ovato-Iance- 
olate,  pointed,  above  an  inch  broad,  veiny,  firm,  naked 
on  both  fides,  but  not  without  fome  flight  roughnefs  to  the 
touch.  The  margin  is  crenate  throughout,  and  the  bafe  is 
remarkable  for  four  or  five  glandular  marginal  tubercles  on 
each  fide.  The flowers  refemble  Erne  of  the  earlier  lpecies, 
and  are  axillary,  on  very  (hurt,  thick,  Ample  ftalks,  we  are 
not  Ere  whether  folitary  or  in  pairs,  nor  will  our  fpecimen 
admit  of  an  inveftigation  of  the  organs  of  fruftification. 
The  petals  feem  to  be  dilated  or  obovate,  and  almoft  as  long 
as  the  calyx. 

9.  Cr.  hirfuta.  Valil.  Symb.  v.  1.  34. — Leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  finely  downy,  ferrated,  unequal  at  the  bafe.  Stalks 
many-flowered.  Calyx  very  hairy. — Native  of  the  fummits 
of  mountains  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Vahl.  Received  with 
fome  Java  plants  from  profeffor  Thunberg.  Every  part,  to 
the  inlide  of  the  calyx,  is  clothed  with  very  foft,  denfe, 
(hort  pubefcence.  Leaves  on  fliort  ftalks,  four  inches  long,  one 
and  a half  broad,  ovate  but  unequal,  fo  as  to  be  half  cor- 
date, at  the  bafe,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  fharply  ferrated 
throughout ; their  ribs  prominent  beneath,  with  numerous 
ftraight  tranfverfe  veins  ; the  upper  Erface  is  lefs  downy, 
and  very  finely  reticulated.  Stipu/as  awl-fhaped,  as  long  as 
the  footftalks.  Flower J/alls  not  much  longer,  three  toge- 
ther, axillary,  umbellate,  and  bearing  many  fmall  flowers  ; 
Vahl  fays  but  three,  yet  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  be- 
ing the  fame  as  our’s.  Brafteas  nearly  equal  to  the  partial 
ftalks.  Petals  fliort,  oblong,  acute,  fringed. 

10.  G.  excelfa.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  35.  (Chadara  arborea  j 
Forfk.  ./Egypt.  Arab.  105.)  Leaves  oval-oblong,  ferrated, 
unequal  at  the  bafe  ; rough  above  ; downy  and  white  be- 
neath. Stalks  two  or  three-flowered  — Gathered  by  For- 
fkall  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen.  The  Arabs  call  it  Saral. 
We  have  what  agrees  with  Forfk  all's  Ell  defcription, 
gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  precife 
place  not  fpecified,  only  our  fpecimen  retains  no  other  part 
of  the  fruftification  than  the  half-grown  germen,  which  is 
turbinate,  very  hairy,  on  an  extremely  fliort  but  fmooth 
column. — This  is  faid  to  be  a large  tree.  The  leaves  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  green  and  rough  above,  very  white 
and  downy  beneath,  unequal  like  the  foregoing  at  their  bafe, 
on  fliort  thick  hairy  footftalks.  Stipu/as  lanceolate, 
downy.  F/ower-Jla/ls  one,  two,  rarely  three  or  four  toge- 
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ther,  one,  two  or  three-flowered,  divaricated,  hairy,  not  ; 
half  fo  long  as  the  leaves. 

II.  G afiaiica.  Linn.  Mant.  122.  Sonnerat.  Voy.  v.  2. 
244- 1.  138.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  35. — Leaves  roundifh,  fome- 
whdt  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  unequal  at  the  bafe  ; white 
and  downy  beneath.  Flower-ftalks  aggregate,  much  longer 
than  the  footftalks.  Column  naked,  as  long  as  the  germen. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sent  to  Linnaeus  from  Surat. 
Sonnerat  fays  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  at  Pondicherry. 
The  leaves  have  very  much  the  afpett  of  the  white  American 
lime  tree,  Ti/ia  alia,  and  differ  from  all  the  preceding  in 
their  rounded,  heart-fhaped,  unequal-fided  figure.  Thev 
are  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  unequally  ferrated, 
roughiih  above,  fnow-white  and  finely  downy,  with  promi- 
nent ribs  and  veins,  beneath.  Footjialks  half  an  inch  long, 
fwelling  upwards,  dcni'ely  hairy.  Stipulas  the  fame  length, 
lanceolate,  acute,  downy,  permanent.  Flower-ftalks  axillary, 
three,  four,  or  five  together,  fcarcely  half  the  length  of  the 
leaf,  moitly  three-flowered,  downy.  Flowers  not  unlike  our 
common  lime-tree,  but  with  red  petals  half  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Column  a line  in  height,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  with  a 
briftly  crown  under  the  filaments.  Germen  molt  hairy 
when  young,  globular,  at  length  almoil  naked.  Fruit 
globofe,  red,  the  fize  of  a black  currant,  acid  and  agree- 
able. 

12.  G.  tiliafolia.  Vahl.  Symb.  v,  1.  35.  (Microcos  lateri- 
flora ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  734.  FI.  Zeyl.  n.  20  Hamdamanias; 
Henri.  Mus.  Zeyl.  3.) — Leaves  roundifh,  fomew'uat  heart- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  (lightly  unequal  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  on 
both  fides.  Flower-ftalks  fhorter  than  the  footlfalks. 
Vahl.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Leaves  twice  as  large 
as  the  lafi,  bluntly  and  pretty  equally  ferrated.  Footftalks 
fcarcely  thickened  upwards,  powdery  at  the  top.  Stipulas 
half-heart-fnaped,  hardly  ha'f  fo  long  as  the  footftalks. 
Flowcr-Jlalks  axillary,  two  or  three  together,  about  the  length 
of  the  itipulas.  Fruit  two-lobed,  fmooth.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  fpccies,  the  only  one,  except  n.  14,  that  we  have  not 
feen,  is  derived  from  Vahl,  who  has  well  diftinguifhed  it  from 
the  laft,  to  which  Murray  had  erroneoufly  affixed  the  Lin- 
naean  lynonvm. 

13.  G.  viilofa.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  fringed,  ra- 
ther unequal  at  the  bafe  ; rough  above  ; downy  beneath. 
Flower-ftalks  folitary,  as  long  as  the  footftalks.  Calyx  and 
germen  very  briftly.  Column  very  ffiort. — Gathered  by  Dr. 
Rottler  on  the  mountains  of  Palamcotta  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Nov.  8,  1795.  This  is  a tree  with  very  numerous  branches  ; 
the  young  ones  downy  and  leafy.  Leaves,  in  the  flowering 
ftate,  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  heart-fhaped,  rounded, 
acute,  generally  unequal  at  the  bafe,  ffiarply  ferrated,  with 
hairy  teeth  ; their  upper  furface  rugged  and  liarfh  ; the  un- 
der denfely  downy,  greyifh,  with  prominent  briftly  ribs  and 
veins.  Footjialks  half  an  inch  long,  hairy.  Stipulas  lanceo- 
late, hriftly,  deciduous.  Flower-Jlalks  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  leaves,  axillary,  folitary,  three  or  four-flowered,  very 
hairy  or  briftly,  as  is  alfo  the  outfide  of  the  Iradeas,  and 
calyx-leaves,  and  efpecially  the  germen,  which  is  globofe,  fup- 
perted  by  a very  fhort  fmooth  column,  crowned  with  a fort  of 
membranous  border.  The  petals  are  half  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  oblong  and  obtufe. 

14.  G.  velutina.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  I.  35.  (Chadara  velutina; 
Forfk.  JEgypt.  Arab.  106.) — Leaves  oval,  ferrated,  un- 
equal at  the  bafe  ; very  foft  on  both  fides  ; hoary  beneath. 
Flower-ftalks  about  three  together,  as  long  as  the  footilalks, 
three-flowered.  Gathered  by  Forfkall  in  Arabia,,  where  it 
is  called  Nefcham.  A Jhrub,  whofe  branches  and  every  other 
part  are  clothed  with  extremely  Aloft  foft  down.  Leaves  on 
very  ffiort  (talks,  an  inch  long,  oval,  fometimes  (lightly  an- 
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jular  towards  the  extremity,  obtufe,  unequally  and  diftantly 
ferrated,  whiter  underneath,  oblique  or  unequal  at  the  bafe. 
Stipulas  felaceous,  deciduous.  Flowers  fmaller  than  in  G. 
ajiaiica,  on  axillary,  three-deft,  ffiort  ilalks,  two  or  three- 
together.  S. 

Giiewia  falvifolia.  Linn.  Suppl.  309,  is  Alangium  decape- 
talum,  Lamarck  Did.  v.  1.  174.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
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Grewia  Microcos.  See  MlCUOCOS. 

Since  our  article  Ghewia  was  written,  we  have  had  accefs 
to  the  qth  volume  of  the  Ann  ales  du  Mufejtm  d’Nift.  Nat.  in 
which,  page  82,  is  an  excellent  Memoire  on  that  genus,  by 
the  celebrated  Jufileu,  accompanied  by  five  plates,  m which 
fourteen  fpecies  are  figured.  This  author  deferibes  thirty- 
three  fpccies,  of  which  four  are  by  himfelf  efteemed  doubtful. 
Thofe  are  his  apetala,  t.  49.  f.  3 ; criocarpa,  t.  51.  f,  3 • 
celiidifolia  ; and  V alil’s  velutina.  There  are  forne  doubts 
refpecling  a few  other  fpecies,  and  as  he  includes  the  genus 
Microcos  among  them,  which  we  do  not,  the  fuperiority  of 
his  numbers  is  not  very  great.  Our’s  and  V aid’s  glandulofa 
is  figured  in  his  t.  48.  f.  1 . What  we  have  taken  for  hirfuta, 
is  his  tomentofa,  t.  49.  f.  I.  Flis  oval  folia  appears,  by  the 
deicription,  to  be  our  lavigata,  which  he  has  at  n.  16.  Our 
columnarit  and  viilofa  feem  unknown  to  Juffieu  ; at  leaft  we 
cannot  refer  them  to  any  of  his  deferiptions  or  figures. 

GREWT,  in  Mineralogy,  a word  ufed  by  our  miners  to 
exprefs  earth,  but  particularly  that  earth  found  in  the  flat 
countries  and  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  their  fearches  after 
mineral  veins,  which  is  different  in  colour  and  nature  from 
the  reft  of  the  bank  or  bottom.  This  they  always  under- 
hand to  have  been  waffied  off  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
in  the  time  when  the  ffioad-flones,  by  which  they  train  their 
new  mines,  were  alfo  waflied  down,  that  is,  at  the  univerfal 
deluge  : and  this  wherever  found,  proves  of  great  life  to 
them  in  thefe  refearches,  as  it  fliews  which  way  the  waffi  from 
the  hill  has  run,  and  directs  them  how  to  trace  the  reft,  and 
where  to  look  for  the  fhoad-ftones  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs.  They  generally  examine  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
they  have  been  worn  away  by  land  floods,  in  order  to  find 
thefe  grewts,  and  then  examine,  in  a ftraight  line  with  the 
next  hill,  though  four  or  five  miles  off ; and  if  there  be  any 
mine  there,  they  generally  meet  with  fhoad-ftones,  as  tokens 
of  it,  in  the  way.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 69. 

Gkewt,  in  Mining,  fignifics  the  fpar,  or  matrix,  in  which 
ore  is  found  in  a mineral  vein  ; called  alfo  the  gangrene, 
vein-fluff,  deads,  &c. 

GREY,  Lady  Jane,  in  Biography,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  by  Frances  Brandon, 
daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  filler  of  Henry  VIII. 
She  was  born  about  the  year  1537*  the  exadl  date  not 
being  afeertained.  She  was,  from  a very  early  age,  re- 
garded as  a prodigy  in  learning  and  ufeful  acquirements. 
Befides  the  accomplishments  of  needle-work,  beautiful 
hand-writing,  and  mufic,  fhe  poffeficd  fuch  a knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages  as  would  be  furprizing  in  the 
moft  promiilng  fcholar  of  the  other  fex  who  attended  to 
nothing  elfe.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  the  learned  Afcham, 
011  paying  her  a vifit,  when  fhe  had  not  completed  her  four- 
teenth year,  found  her  reading  the  Phsedon  of  Plato,  in  Greek, 
while  the  other  branches  of  the  family  were  hunting.  She 
was  at  this  time  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer,  afterwards 
biffiop  of  London,  and  was  able  towrite  Greek  with  facility 
and  eloquence,  and  flic  is  laid  alfo  to  have  acquired  not  only 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  but  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic.  The  iolidity  of  her  judgment  was  equal  to 
the  readinefs  of  her  apprehenfion,  and  file  dilcourfed  upon 
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the  mod  important  topics  with  excellent  fcnfe.  With  a'l 
thefe  endowments,  (lie  pofleiTed  that  modefty  and  gentlenefs 
which  fo  much  become  the  fex.  She  imbibed  from  her  pre- 
eC’p'.or  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  to  which,  during 
the  remainder  of  a (liort  life,  (he  always  fteadily  adhered.  To 
the  events  of  the  period  in  which  lady  Jane  lived,  we  have 
already  referred  pretty  largely  in  the  articles  Edward  VI. 
and  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland.  When  the  latter 
law  that  the  young  king’s  health  was  rapidly  declining,  he 
meditated  the  fecuring  of  his  authority,  by  a project  no  lefs 
daring  than  criminal.  He  propofed  to  him  to  fet  alide  both 
his  lifters  from  the  fuccefiion,  and  bequeathing  the  crown 
to  lady  Jane  Grey,  though  her  mother  was  then  living. 
He  had  previoufly  procured  a marriage  in  May  1553,  be- 
tween this  lady  and  his  fourth  fon,  lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
an  amiable  youth,  who  foon  gained  the  affeftions  of  his 
charming  bride.  The  act  for  altering  the  fuccefiion  was 
fpeedily  drawn  up,  and  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July  of 
the  fame  year  : on  the  loth  of  this  month,  lady  Jane’s 
father,  now  duke  of  Suffolk,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  repairedto  Durham-houfc,  where  the  young 
couple  reiided,  and  explained  to  her  what  had  been  done  in 
her  favour.  Sbe,  for  tome  time,  refilled  their  importunities 
to  become  queen,  knowing  that  fhe  had  no  real  title  to  the 
i'overeignty,  and  having  an  unconquerable  averfion  from  a pub- 
lic and  fplendid  llation.  At  length,  overcome  by  the  afihmed 
authority  of  her  parents,  and  elpecially  by  the  entreaties  of 
her  hufband,  flic  confented  to  become  a queen,  and  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  city  of  London.  Her  reign  was  very  (liort  : 
in  nine  days  Mary  was  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  fove- 
reign,  and  lady  Jane  was  rejoiced  to  return  to  a private 
flation  : but  the  vindictive  queen  was  not  fatisfied  with 
having  obtained  her  right,  fhe  was  refolved  to  avenge  herfelf 
on  thofe  who  had  disputed  it.  The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  immediately  beheaded  ; after  which,  the  innocent 
lady  Jane  and  her  hufband  were  arraigned,  tried,  and  con- 
victed, and  finally  put  to  death.  On  the  fatal  morning,  her 
hufband,  who  had  been  confined  in  feparate  apartments, 
requeUed  to  be  permitted  to  take  a lad  farewell  of  her. 
This  flic  thought  it  heft  to  decline,  left  it  fhould  be  the 
means  of  (baking  their  refolution,  at  a moment  when  every 
exertion  of  fortitude  was  requifite.  She  contented  herfelf 
with  giving  him  a parting  token  out  of  her  window,  as  he 
was  led  to  execution.  She  faw,  with  compofure,  his  remains 
brought  back,  and  immediately  wrote  three  fentences  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  which  flie  prefented  to  the  con- 
flable  of  the  Tower.  In  a very  (liort  time,  the  officers 
announced  that  (lie  mull  follow  the  Heps  of  her  deceafed 
hufband.  She  received  the  fummons  with  heroifm,  ac- 
knowledged that  fhe  had  done  wrong  in  not  rejecting  the 
ambitious  propofals  of  her  father,  and  declared  her  willing- 
nefs  to  expiate  the  crime  by  death.  This  dreadful  tragedy 
was  acted  Feb.  12,  1534.  She  was  but  feventeen  years  of 
age  ; to  the  credit  of  the  age,  fhe  was  univerfally  pitied, 
and  the  memory  of  her  virtues  has  excited  the  higheit 
refpect  ; while  the  recollection  of  the  bloody  aCts  of  the 
queen  has  been  a fubjeCl  of  general  and  perpetual  execration. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Grey,  Richard,  who  flourifhed  in  the  i8rh  century, 
was  born  in  the  year  1693.  Having  received  the  elements  of 
a good  education,  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln  college,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1718.  He  foon  had  preferment  in  the  church,  and  was 
at  length  made  a prebend  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  In  the 
year  1 730,  he  publifhed  his  “ Memoria  Technica,”  or  a new 
method  of  artificial  memory.  This  work  has  gone  through 
fc veu  or  eight  editions,  befides  which  there  have  been  fevers! 


abridgments  of  it,  in  which  the  whole  theory  is  developed, 
and  as  much  of  the  practical  part  as  is  neceffary  in  common 
life.  (See  Memory,  Artificial.)  In  the  fame  year  he  pub- 
lifhed “ A Syilem  of  Englifh  F.cclefiadical  Law,”  ex- 
tracted from  the  “Codex  Juris  Eccleliaftici  Anglicani,”  of 
the  bifhop  of  London,  for  the  ufe  of  (tudeots  in  the  univer- 
fities  who  are  defigned  for  holy  orders.  This  work  was  fo 
highly  elteemed,  that  as  a fort  of  remuneration,  he  was,  in  the 
following  year,  prefented  by  the  univerlity  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  About  the  year  1738,  he  publifhed 
a new  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  points, 
&c.  and  in  1742,  l.e  prefented  the  public  with  “ Liber  Jobi 
in  verficulos  Metrice  divifus,  cum  Verlione  Latina  Alberti 
Schultens,  Notifque  ex  ejus  Commentario  excerptis,  &c.” 
Dr.  Grey  was  author  of  many  other  works  ; that  on  JVu 
occafioned  a controverfy  between  Dr.  Warburton  and  him- 
felf.  He  died  in  the  year  1771,  in  his  78th  year.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Grey.  See  Gray. 

Grey,  in  Ichthyology , an  Englifh  name  for  a truttaceous 
fifh,  the  salmo  eriox  of  Linnceus,  (which  fee,)  caught  in 
many  of  the  rivers  of  England. 

Mr.  Pennant  believes  this  to  be  the  fetuin  or  Jhewin  of 
South  Wales,  which  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carmarthen.  This  fifh  appears  in  the  Elk,  in  Cumberland, 
from  July  to  September,  and  is  then  in  fpawn.  The  lower 
jaw  grows  hooked,  when  it  is  out  of  feafon.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  North  of  England,  and  of  South  Wales,  confider  this 
fifh  as  a dillinCt  fpecies  from  the  falmon. 

Grey  Abbey,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  peninfula  of  Ardes  ; 89^  miles  N. 
from  Dublin,  and  6^  from  Donaghadee. 

Grey  Antimony  ore.  Sec  Antimony. 

Grey  -Beds,  in  Mining , (ignify  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macclesfield,  in  Chefliire,  an  indurated  fandy  loam,  peti (li- 
able, called  (lone-bind  in  Derbyfhire,  &c.  and  fand-done 
at  Nevvcaflle,  in  Northumberland,  &c.  See  Kirwau’s  Geo» 
Effays,  p.  306. 

Grey  Cobalt  ore.  See  Cobalt. 

Grey  Copper  ore.  See  Cotter. 

Grey  Deer,  in  Zoology.  See  Cervus  Guinenfs. 

Grey  Fly.  See  Gad -Jy. 

Grey  Manganrfe  ore.  See  Manganese. 

Grey-  Melting , in  the  Iron  Manufacture,  is  the  name  ar 
the  iron  furnaces  and  founderies  for  the  belt  kind  of  pig-iron. 
See  Iron. 

Grey  Slone,  in  ATineralogy,  grautlein  of  Werner,  a rock 
belonging  to  the  newefl  fletz  trap -formation.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Jamefon  that  it  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
white  feldlpar  and  blackifli  hornblende,  in  which  the  feld- 
ipar  predominates  ; that  it  contains  olivme  and  augite,  two 
foffils  that  do  not  occur  in  porphyry-flate,  but  which  occur 
almod  always  in  bafalt,  into  which  the  grey-done  is  fome- 
times  feen  to  pafs ; and  that  a portion  of  the  unchanged 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Vefuvius  is  grey-done. 

If  the  rock  thus  charadterized  be  entitled  to  a particular 
appellation,  we  think  that,  in  order  to  prevent  confufiou, 
a name  fhould  have  been  chofen  that  was  not  yet  applied  to 
another  mineral  fubdance.  The  rock  which  has  hitherto 
been  called graijlein , is  the  Sayum  metalliferum  of  Born.  As 
this  differs  in  many  refpedls  from  porphyry,  under  which 
name  it  has  been  mentioned  by  fome  writers,  and  as  it  is  a 
rock  of  conliderable  importance,  which  contains  almod  the 
wholeof  the  metals  of  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  a fhort 
account  of  it  will  not  be  deemed  fuperfluoiis  in  this 
place. 

The  grauftcin,  or  Saxum  metalliferum,  fays  Haidinger, 
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bears  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  the  Saxon  porphyry -rock  : 
its  component  parts  arc  a coarfe,  grey,  or  blueilh  indurated 
clav,  with  much  black  mica  ; fometimes  it  exhibits  an  ad- 
mixture of  feldfpar  and  of  lithomarge,  and  now  and  then, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  veins,  a portion  oi  quartz  and  even 
lime-ltone.  Its  texture  is  by  no  means  flaty  or  foliated,  but 
uniformly  compact ; and  it  occurs  in  coniiderable  ftrata,  af- 
fecting various  inclination  and  dip.  Only  a iingle  iullance 
of  a flaty  ftrufture  is  mentioned  by  Born.  Its  frafture  is 
coarfe,  granular,  or  earthy,  and,  in  general,  much  refembles 
indurated  clay  ; but  when  expofed  to  a itrong  lire,  it  melts, 
without  addition,  into  a black  glais.  There  are  four  va- 
rieties of  graultein,  i,  with  black  mica  ; 2,  with  white  li- 
thomarge and  black  mica  ; 3,  with  white,  mollly  decompofed, 
feldfpar  and  black  mica  ; 4,  with  quartz  and  black  mica. 
The  argillaceous  bafe  is  moitly  grey,  fometimes  greenifh  or 
reddilh  ; the  mica  occurs  now  and  then  cryftallized  in  four 
and  fix-fided  lamina?. 

It  is  in  this  rock  that  almolt  all  the  metalliferous  veins  oc- 
cur in  Lower  Hungary.  In  Schemnitz.  and  Kremnitz  it  is 
mollly  of  a light  green  colour,  and  dry  clayey  appearance  : 
towards  Herrengrund,  Neufohl,  and  the  Hodritz,  it  changes 
its  nature,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  a fat  greenifh  clay,  and 
of  a conftderable  portion  of  filvery  mica,  which  impreffes  it 
with  a flaty  character,  approaching  to  that  of  gneifs.  The 
veins  traverfe  it  with  great  regularity,  and  are  of  confider- 
able  thicknefs  : the  vein  at  Schemnitz,  called  Spitaler-haupt- 
gang,  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  Bieberltolk-n- 
hauptgang  from  four  to  five  fathoms  thick  The  principal 
vein-llones  are  quartz,  which  is  often  ferruginous  and  foliated, 
but  at  Kremnitz  mafiive  and  white  ; a reddifli-brown,  iron 
fnot,  fometimes  auriferous  jafper,  called  zinnopel  ; feveral 
varieties  of  clay-ftone  and  calcareous  fpar.  In  Kremnitz, 
in  the  Bartholomew  (haft,  fome  green  and  pale  red  fluor  fpar 
was  found,  a fubllance  very  fcarce  in  Hungary  and  Tranfyl- 
vania.  Alfo  gypfum  often  occurs  in  thofe  veins,  and  fele- 
nite,  with  copper  pyrites.  Almolt  all  metals  are  found  in 
this  graultein,  but  more  particularly  gold  and  filver, 
at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Hungary,  Nagyag,  Fu- 
zelh,  Boitza,  &c.  in  Tranfylvania.  Copper  occurs  in  it  at 
the  Herrengrund,  near  Neufohl  ; lead  in  the  Therefa-mine 
at  Schemnitz,  at  Olfenbanya  in  Tranfylvania,  &c.;  tin, 
bifmuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  not  found  ir,  graultein. 

The  argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores  at  Fiorazzo  in  Ty- 
rol, occur  in  a rock  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  Saxum  metallife- 
rum,  or  graultein  of  Hungary. 

The  grains  of  feldfpar  and  lithomarge  in  this  rock  are 
often  feen  decompofed  and  deltroyed,  in  which  cafe  the  mafs 
adopts  a fpongy  appearance  ; a circumftance  which  has  in- 
duced fome  writers  toconfider  graultein  as  a lava. 

A more  detailed  account  of  this  graultein,  (which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  lhould  not  he  confounded  with 
Werner’s  graultein,)  is  given  in  the  Bergmannifches  Journal, 
by  profelTor  Wiedenmann,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that 
this  rock-ltone  is  perfectly  different  from  porphyry,  to 
which  fome  mincralogilts  have  referred  it. 

Grey  JVcth  rs,  in  Geology,  is  a name  by  which  certain 
large,  loofe,  blocks  of  Hone  are  well  known,  that  are  Mat- 
tered on  the  chalk  downs  of  Dorfetlhire,  Wiltshire,  Berk- 
Ihire,  Buckingham  (hire,  &c.,  and  were  fo,  in  much  greater 
quantities,  in  fome  earlier  periods,  before  they  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  inhabitants  for  building  and  other  purpofes. 
Thefe  blocks  of  ltone  are  fome  of  them  of  immenfe  length 
and  breadth,  and  at  Stonehenge,  on  Salilbury  plain,  and  m 
other  fituations,  have  been  applied  to  the  formation  of  ti  e 
very  ancient  temples  of  the  Druids,  Cromlechs,  &c.  M. 
de  Luc  notices  thefe  grey  wethers  at  page  307  of  his  Geo- 


logy ; and  rather  haftily  condemns  the  explanation  which  has 
been  offered,  to  account  for  thefe  huge  and  uniform  loofe 
blocks  of  Hone,  viz.,  their  being  the  remains  of  a ftratumof 
ftone  ( not  primitive  certainly)  which  has  been  walhed  away, 
except  leaving  thefe  blocks  as  memorials  of  its  exiftence. 
Tlie  difeoveries  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  within  the  lait  twenty 
years,  have  ihewn,  that  in  numerous  places  where  regular 
ftrata  are  found  on  the  chalk  ftrata,  a fand  ftratum  is  feen, 
having  a bed  of  thefe  Hones  in  it,  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  or  more  thick,  exaftly  anfwering  in  grain  and  frac- 
ture to  thefe  grey-wether  blocks  ; and  the  fact  leems  indifput- 
able,  that  the  walhing  away  of  the  fand  and  great  part  of 
the  ftratum,  in  an  early  era  of  our  planet,  has  left  thefe 
loofe  blocks  ; fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  M.  Cuvier  and  M. 
Brongniart  obferved  at  Bougwain,  in  the  forefts  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  of  Palaifeau,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  (fee  Philo- 
l'ophical  Magazine,  vol.  35,  p.  56.  116.  and  1 1 7. ) above  the 
chalk  ; whether  belonging  to  the  fame  ftratum  or  another, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  The  grey-wether 
blocks  are  of  an  irregular  fized  grit,  with  a cherty  texture, 
and  are  or  have  been  found  on  the  top  edge  of  the  chalk, 
throughout  its  whole  courfe  through  England.  An  atten- 
tive traveller  will  nowhere  approach  the  chalk  diftrift  from 
the  weftward  or  northward,  without  obferving  the  ftep-ftones 
and  guard-ftones  at  the  doors  and  corners  of  houfes  and 
lanes,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  See.  to  be  made  of 
thefe  blocks  of  ftone,  for  feveral  miles  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  chalk,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  who  have  alfo  ufed  and  confumed  much  larger  quantities 
of  them,  in  their  roads,  in  many  inftances,  which  has  ocea- 
fioned  thefe  blocks  to  be  much  fcarcer  now  in  fome  dill  rifts, 
than  they  formerly  were.  Between  Marlborough  and  Caine, 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  thefe  grey-wether  blocks 
are  feen  lying  from  about  77A  miles  to  8l£,  but  particular- 
ly in  a flight  vale  on  the  north  fide  of  the  road,  at  77  Y 
"miles,  where  the  ftone  blocks  almolt  cover  the  furface. 
GREYFIOUND.  See  Hound  and  Dog. 

Greyhounds,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Canes  venatici. 

GREYLAG  Goose.  See  Anser  and  Duck. 

GREY  LEAGUE,  in  Geography,  the  molt  coniiderable, 
in  extent  as  well  as  population,  of  the  three  Grifon  leagues, 
(See  Gkisons.)  The  etymology  of  the  word  grigia  or  grey, 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  league,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
country,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Some  conceive  that  the 
people  oi  this  diltrift,  being  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  were  called  grey  in  contradiitinftion  to  the  more 
modern  inhabitants,  by  way  of  allufion  to  grey  hairs,  an 
emblem  of  antiquity.  Others  imagine,  that  the  firft  au- 
thors of  the  revolution,  which,  in  1424,  gave  liberty  to  the 
communities  in  the  Grey  League,  were  dreffed  in  the  coarfe 
grey  cloth  of  the  country,  and  that,  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  event,  the  league  was  called  Gr.y.  The  appella- 
tion, however,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  exilled  long  before 
the  revolution.  Tacitus  calls  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  country 
“ Rluetos  Grifeos,  id  eft  canos;’’  and  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  ftyles  the  diftrift  about  Coire  “ Canos  campos,”  or  the 
Grey  fields.  It  may  he  obferved,  in  general,  that  the  term 
“ Grifons,”  or  grey  people,  was  the  general  name  by  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Rhzetia  were  diftinguilhed  ; but  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  diftrift  called  the  Grey  League  firft  took 
arms  for  the  purpofe  of  afferting  their  independence,  they 
naturally  ftyled  themfelves  the  league  of  the  people  called 
Grifons,  or  the  Grey  league  ; while'  thofe  of  the  other  two 
diftrifts,  who  afterwards  formed  fimilar  affociations,  althotigh 
equally  known  by  the  name  of  Grifons,  took  other  appella- 
tions to  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  the  firft  confederacy. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Grey  league  was  former- 
ly 
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ly  fubjedl  to  the  abbot  of  Difentis,  the  counts  of  Werden- 
burgh,  of  Sax,  of  Mafox,  and  the  baron  of  Retzuns. 
The  people  feem  originally  to  have  pofTeffed  confiderable 
privileges,  which  were  gradually  undermined  ; till  at  length 
they  became  impatient  of  opprefiion,  and  excited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  neighbouring  Swifs  republics,  they  determined 
to  deliver  themlelves  from  the  grievous  fubjeftion  undei 
which  they  laboured.  The  meeting  of  the  insurgents  was 
compofed  and  orderly  ; and  a folemn  deputation  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  the  refpe&ive  fovereigns  at  Trims.  The  deputies  Hated 
their  grievances  to  the  chiefs,  and  not  only  extorted  redrefs, 
but  procured  a confirmation  of  feveral  obfolete  privileges, 
and  the  addition  of  many  others.  In  confideration  of  thefe 
concefiions,  the  chiefs  referved  to  themfelves  certain  preroga- 
tivi  , which  fome  of  their  defcendants  or  iuccefTors  enjoy  to 
this  day  : — a diitindtion,  which  is  now  peculiar  to  this 
league,  and  renders  the  general  conftitution  in  fome  refpe&s 
more  ariltocratical  than  that  of  the  two  others.  Tliefe  prero- 
gatives conlill  in  being  prefcnt  at  the  annual  diet  of  the  league, 


and  in  alternately  propofing  three  candidates  for  “ Landrich- 
ter,”  or  chief  of  the  league,  one  of  whom  is  nominated  by 
the  deputies.  The  counts  of  Werdenberg  being  extindf,  thefe 
prerogatives  are  now  confined  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
as  baron  of  Retzuns,  the  abbot  of  Difentis,  and  the  tem- 
porary count  of  Sax.  Rut  as  no  real  count  of  Sax  now  ex- 
ifts,  certain  communities  of  the  Grey  leagueieized  the  do- 
mains upon  the  extindtion  of  that  family,  and  continue  to 
exercife  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  Sax. 
Another  difliridtion  belonging  to  the  Grey  league  is  this. 
Like  the  other  leagues,  the  particular  diftridls  poffefs  their 
courts  of  criminal  juftice  in  the  laft  refort ; but  in  all  civil 
caufes  above  a certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  fixteen  depu- 
ties, annually  aflembled  at  Truns.  This  league  has  been 
long  united  with  the  two  other  Grifon  leagues.  See  Gri- 
sons. 

This  league  is  divided  into  eight  high  jurifdi&ions,  which 
are  lub-divided  into  27  communities,  as  follow  : 


I.  Difentis 

II.  Valley  of  Lugnetz 

III.  Grub 

IV.  Waltenfburg 

V.  Films 

VI.  Rheinwald  and  Schams 

VII.  Heunzenberg  and  Tufis 

VIII.  Mafox 
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GREYS AU,  a town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
NcifTe  ; eight  miles  S.E.of  Neiffe. 

GREZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Louvain. 
The  place  contains  984,  itfid  the  canton  8372  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  160  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

Ghez -en-Rouere,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di thrift  of 
Chatcau-Gonthier ; feven  miles  E.N.E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  913,  and  the  canton  8728  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  257. \ kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

GREZZANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veroncfe,  on  the 
road  to  Germany,  having  a remarkable  bridge  formed  by 
nature,  and  connecting  two  hills ; the  arch  is  50  feet  in 
breadth,  and  1 14  in  height ; 12  miles  N.  of  Verona. 

GR1  AS,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  an  herb  mentioned  by 
Apuleius.  Stepb.  Tbefatir.  Some  take  it  for  a kind  of 
crefs.  We  cannot  fee  why  Linnaeus  adopted  it  for  this  Welt 
Indian  tree,  except  indeed  that  the  fruit,  known  by  the 
name  of  Anchovy  Pear,  is  faid,  when  pickled,  to  be  much 
eiteemed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore,  as  a kind  of 
feafoning,  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  original  Grias. — Linn. 
Gen.  266.  Schreb.  354.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1 159. 
Swartz.  Obf.  215.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Jufl'.  257.-— 
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Clafs  and  order,  Po/yandria  Monogynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Hefpe- 
riclea,  Linn.  Myrti,  Julf.  (and  not  furely  Gutiifera,  as 
Juflieu  makes  it  ?) 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous* 
rather  fmall,  in  four  deep,  rounded,  equal,  concave  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  ob- 
long, obtufe,  concave,  coriaceous,  their  outer  edges  thin 
and  llightly  crenate.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous  (“  inferted 
into  a fquare  receptacle,  united  at  the  bale  into  five  feries 
Swartz.),  incurved,  linear;  the outermolt  longeft,  half  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; the  innermolt  very  (hort ; anthers  ter- 
minal, fmall,  orbicular,  of  two  cells.  Pj/l.  Germen  in 
ferior,  turbinate  ; ityle  none  ; lligma  minute,  crofs-fhaped,, 
yellow’,  concealed  by  the  incurved  llamens.  Berk.  Drupa 
ovate,  with  eight  furrows,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  Seed. 
Nut  folitary,  oblong. 

E1T.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals 
four.  Stigma  fellile,  crofs-lhaped.  Drupa  with  eight 
furrows.  Nut  folitary. 

I . G.  cauliflora.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  732.  (Calophyllum  ? 
folds  tripedalibus  obovatis,  fionbus  per  caulerrt  et  rames 
fparlis  ; Browme  Jam.  247.  Palmis  affinis  Malus  Perfica 
maxima,  caudice  non  ramol'o,  foliis  longilfimis,  fiore  tetra- 
petalo  pallide  luteo,  fructu  ex  arboris  trunco  prodeunte;. 

Sloane 
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Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  122.  t.  216,  and  217,  f.  X,  2.) — Native 
of  all  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  Welt  Indies,  in  low  moill  or 
watery  places.  Frequent  in  many  places  in  Jamaica.  S'loane, 
Browne. 

A tall  ftraight  handfome  tree,  often  50  feet  high,  gene- 
rally with  a few  terminal  Ample  (hurt  branches.  I. caves 
fimple,  on  Ihort  ftalks,  pendulous,  two  or  three  feet  in 
length,  ovate-oblong,  entire,  or  flightly  waved,  tapering  at 
the  bafe,  fmooth,  thin,  with  one  rib  and  numerous  tranfverfe 
parallel  veins,  connected  by  reticulations.  Flowers  the  fize 
of  a haif-crown,  yellowifh-white,  fragrant,  in  feflile  cl  niters 
fcattered  over  the  Item  or  branches  far  below  the  leaves, 
their  ftalks  branched  and  fcaly.  They  come  forth  in  the 
fpring.  Fruit  ovate,  with  eight  furrows,  as  big  as  a 
large  apple.  Linnaeus,  apparently  from  mifunderttanding 
Browne’s  defcription,  attributes  the  furrows  to  the  nut, 
inltead  of  the  external  coating. — Dr.  Swartz’s  defcription, 
accompanied  by  a fpecimen,  has  enabled  us,  we  trull,  to  give 
a more  corredt  account  of  the  characters  and  affinities  of  this 
little  known  genus  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  Its  relation- 
ffiip  to  Eugenia,  Barringtonia,  &c., notwithstanding  the  feflile 
itio-ma,  feems  much  more  certain  than  to  Juffieu’s  Gutti- 
jera.  S. 

GRIASOVETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and 
one  of  the  five  diitrifits  of  the  province  of  Vologda,  fituated 
on  a river  falling  into  the  Sukkona  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Vologda.  ’ N.  lat.  58°  36'.  E.  long.  40  j 44'. 

G RIBALD  I,  Matthew,  furnamed  Mofa,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Chieri  in  Piedmont,  and  was  educated 
for  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  In  1548  he  opened  a fchool  of 
law  at  Padua,  where  he  taught  with  great  reputation.  In 
1553,  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  fecretly  from  that  city  : and  having 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  he  was  at  length  in- 
troduced to  Calvin  in  Geneva  ; but  as  he  had  incurred  the 
fufpicion  of  being  addidted  to  the  Unitarian  fyftem,  that 
reformer  refufed  him  his  fociety  unlefs  he  would  clear  him- 
felf  of  the  charge  ; not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  was  ordered 
to  depart  from  the  city,  and  the  recent  fate  of  the  excellent 
Servetus  admonilhed  him  of  the  danger  of  delay.  The  per- 
fecuting  Calvin  predidted  the  calamities  which  would  befal 
him,  a circumllance  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  mif- 
taken,  as  they  were  the  refult  of  that  intolerance  which  he 
himfelf  had  excited.  Gribaldi  was  received  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  chofen  profelfor,  till  the  fpirit  of  perfecution 
impelled  him  to  fly.  He  now  repaired  to  Bern,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  purchafed  an  ellate  with  the  hope 
of  fpending  his  days  there,  but  being  cited  before  the  ma- 
gillrates  to  anfwer  for  the  herefles  imputed  to  him,  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  retracing,  in  order  to  gain  his  liberty. 
Little  can  be  expected  from  fuch  kind  of  retradtations  ; that 
of  Gribaldi  was  not  regarded  as  fincere,  as  an  evidence  of 
which  he  afforded  an  afylum  to  the  perfecuted  Gentilis,  for 
which  he  would  probably  have  fuffered  feverely,  had  not 
death  interpofed  between  him  and  his  cruel  perfecutors. 
He  died  in  1564.  Gribaldi  was  accounted  very  eminent  in 
his  profeffion,  and  a friend  to  juflice.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  pandedts,  and  other  parts  of  the  civil  law. 
Bayle. 

GRIBANE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

GRICANE,  a town  of  Moldavia;  20  miles  N.  of 
Jafli. 

GRICE,  a term  ufed  by  country  perfons  for  a young 
wild  hoar. 

GRICENESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coait  of 
the  ifland  of  Stroufa.  N.  lat.  59°  1'.  W . long,  20  28'. 


GRICHE,  a town  of  Perfla,  in  Segeflan  ; 140  miles 
E. N.E.  of  Zareng. 

GRIEF.  The  influence  of  this  paffion  on  the  body  is 
very  great,  fo  as  often  to  deftrov  all  appetite  and  defire  of 
meat,  either  by  infpiring  men  with  a difrelifh  for  life,  or 
by  a mechanical  inffindt ; becaufe  food  taken  at  fuch  a time 
makes  but  bad  nourifhment,  fitter  to  corrupt  the  blood  than 
prolong  life  ; on  which  account  it  is  afligned  as  a phylical 
caufe  for  the  fading  pradtiled  among  the  heathens.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  pafiion  extends  itfelf  even  to  beafts  ; which, 
when  indifpofed,  not  only  take  no  pains  to  provide  themfelves 
food,  but  alfo  refufe  it  when  laid  before  them.  Vide 
Mem.  Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  v.  p.  50,  leq.  Tins  paffion 
has  been  found  to  leffen  perfpiration  and  urine. 

GRIELUM,  in  Botany,  ypmXov,  a fynonvm  of  the 
iTirorsXivov  in  Diofcorides,  a kind  of  wild  parlley.  The 
name  feems  to  have  been  applied  by  Linnaeus  or  the  younger 
Burmann  to  the  genus  which  now  bears  it,  and  which  they 
feparated  from  Geranium,  on  account  uf  the  leaves,  which 
have  certainly  a refemblance  to  fome  umbelliferous  plants, 
though  more  to  the  leaves  of  an  Artemifm.  Linn.  Gen.  578. 
Schreb.  31 1.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  771.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  3.  45.  Uluffr.  t.  388. 
Gsrtn.  t.  36.  (Geranium;  Juff.  269.  Cavan.  Diff.  194.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Grui- 
nales ; Linn.  Gerania.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  in  five  deep, 
fpreading,  acute,  equal,  permanent  fegments  ; its  bafe  flat. 
Cor.  regular,  of  five  large,  fpreading,  obovate,  feflile 
petals,  attenuated  at  their  bafe.  Nedlary  of  oblong  glands, 
furrounding  the  germen,  and  united  into  a little  crown. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-lhaped,  rather  rigid,  equal, 
permanent,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  or  rather  ffiorter ; an- 
thers ovate-oblong,  verfatile,  emarginate  at  each  end.  P\fl. 
Germens  five,  diltindl,  awl-fliaped,  eredl,  fliorter  than  the 
llamens  ; ftyles  none,  except  the  points  of  the  germens ; 
ftigmas  capitate,  warty.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  oblong, 
pointed,  hard.  Seeds  folitary  ? oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nedb.ri- 
ferous  glands  forming  a crown  round  the  germen.  Fila- 
ments permanent.  Capfules  five,  pointed,  with  folitary 
feeds. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  doubts  whether  there  may  not  he  fome 
fexual  difference  between  different  flowers,  or  an  occafion::! 
abortion  of  the  piftils.  This  genus  is  certainly  very  near 
Geranium,  but  wants  the  beak  of  the  fruit,  and  confequently 
thofe  awns  of  the  capfules  fo  remarkable  in  that,  as  well  as 
in  Erodium  and  Pelargonium.  See  Gekama. 

Only  one  fpeeies  is  known, 

G.  tenuifolium.  Linn.  Gen.  578.  Lamarck.  Did!,  v.  3. 
45.  (G.  laciniatum  ; Gxrtn,  v.  1.  180.  Geranium  grandi- 

florum  ; Linn.'Sp.  PI.  958.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  75.  G.  fru- 
tefeens  incanum,  foliis  multifidis,  flore  magno  luteo  den- 
tato ; Burnt.  Afr.  88.  t.  34.  f.  1.  Ranunculo-platycarpos, 
foliis  tenuiflime  diffedlis,  flore  ingenti  fulphureo  ; ibid.  149. 
t.  53.) — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  alive  in  the  gardens  of  Holland,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  it  in  thofe  of  this  country.  The 
Jlcm  is  fhrubby,  but  diffufe  and  very  much  branched,  and 
clothed,  like  the  leaves,  with  more  or  lefsofa  white  cottony 
down.  The  latter  are  alternate,  repeatedly  forked,  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  their  fegments  narrow,  linear  and  acute. 
Flowers  larger  than  a common  mallow,  yellow,  on  long, 
fimple,  folitary,  lateral  ftalks ; the  petals  ufually  toothed,  or 
flightly  jagged.  They  are  very  handfome,  and  their  colour 
is  unufual  in  this  tribe. 

Lamarck  prefumes  too  much  on  John  Burmann  k accuracy 
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when  Tic  fuppofes  his  two  figures  above  cited  really  reprefeut 
different  plants,  bccaufe  they  exprefs  fome  differences  of 
charadtcr. 

GRIEN  Hr  ad,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  Hand  of  Barray,  one  of  the  Scots  Hebrides.  N. 
Iat  . 66  59'.  W.  long.  7 31'. 

GIIIESBACH,  or  Gkiespach,  a town  of  Bavaria; 
14  miles  W of  Pafiau. 

GRIESKERRIE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  ifiands. 
N.  hit.  60  32'.  W.  long,  o°  58'. 

GRIEZ,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segcftan  ; 53  miles  S.W. 
of  Gliizni. 

GRIFALCO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra; 
four  miles  W.  of  Squillace. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  1 7 miles  S. E of  Otranto. 

GRIFFET,  Henry,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Mou- 
lius  in  1698.  He  was  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  in  whofe 
connection  he  remained  till  the  abolition  of  the  order,  when 
he  retired  to  Bruffels,  where  he  died  in  1775.  He  publifhcd 
a new  edition  of  “ Father  D. mi  d’s  Hiitory  of  France,”  in 
17  volumes  Aio.  ; to  this  he  fubjoined  learned  and  curious 
differtations,  and  the  life  of  Lewis  X HI.,  which  occupies 
three  of  the  volumes.  lie  was  author  alfo  of  “ A Treatife 
on  the  different  kinds  of  Proof  employed  in  eltablifliing  hif- 
torical  Fadts.”  This  is  eiteemed  a folid  and  very  judicious 
performance.  He  gave  a new  edition  of  Avrigny’s  Memoirs 
of  Profane  Hiitory  in  five  volumes,  and  publifhcd  “ Ser- 
mons,” and  other  works  of  practical  piety.  Gen.  Biog. 

GRIFF1ER,  John,  a hindfeape  painter,  born  at  Amiler- 
dam  in  1645.  A pupil  of  Roland  Roghman,  to  whofe 
manner  he  did  not  adhere  after  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  more  perfedt  one  of  A.  Vandervelde  and  Lingelbach, 
though  his  talents  were  of  a far  inferior  clafs  to  either  of  thofe 
artifls.  He  fettled  in  England,  and  made  views  of  many 
of  the  principal  places,  which  are  highly  wrought,  but 
with  rathi  r an  artificial  tone  of  colouring.  His  execution 
was  minute  and  laboured,  but  his  pictures  are  very  well  com- 
pleted in  that  ftyle.  He  likewife  employed  his  talents  in  imi- 
tations of  Rembrandt,  Ryfdael,  Polemburg,  and  Teniers, 
and  fo  fuceefsfully,  that  his  productions  arc  often  taken  for 
originals.  Fie  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  in  1718.  He 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  old  Griffier. 

Grip  tier,  Robeht,  or  the  young  Griffier,  was  a fon  of 
John,  and  praCtifed  the  fame  profeffion  as  his  father,  and  in 
the  fame  ltyle.  He  refided  chiefly  upon  the  continent,  and 
produced  a great  number  of  elaborate  pidlures  01  views  on 
the  Rhine,  See.  with  many  figures  in  them. 

GRIFFON,  Grypiius,  ypj,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of  prey,  of  the  eagle  kind. 

The  ancients  fpeak  fabuloufly  of  the  griffon  : they  re- 
prefent  it  with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a beak  ; the  upper  part 
rrprefenting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a lion  : they  fnppofe  it 
to  watch  over  gold-mines,  hidden  treafures,  See. 

The  animal  was  confecrated  to  the  fun  ; and  the  ancient 
painters  reprUented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as  drawn  by  grif- 
fons. M.  Spanheim  obferves  the  fame  of  thofe  of  Jupiter 
and  Nemefis. 

The  griffon,  in  Scripture,  is  that  fpecies  of  the  eagle 
called  in  Latin,  ojjifraga,  the  ofprty  ; and  of  the  verb 

, paras,  to  break. 

The  griflon  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals ; and  is 
ftill  borne  in  coat-armour. 

Guillim  blazons  it  rampant ; alleging,  that  any  very 
fierce  anin  al  may  be  fo  blazoned,  as  w.  11  as  the  lien.  Syl- 
vefter,  Morgan,  and  others,  ufe  the  term  Jegreiant,  inffead  of 
rampant. 


Tliis  is  alfo  an  ornament  of  archite&ure  in  conftant  ufe 
among  the  Greeks,  and  was  copied  from  them,  with  the 
other  elegancies  of  architeaural  enrichments,  by  the  Ro- 
mans. See  S PHY  NX. 

Griffon,  m Ornithology.  See  Vuetur  fulvus. 

GRIG,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  frequently  ufed  for  the 
fand  eel,  or  ammodytes. 

Thcfe  are  common  in  the  Thames,  and  arc  diftinguifned 
from  the  common  fort  by  having  a larger  head,  a blunter 
nofe,  thicker  fkin,  and  lefs  fat ; and  they  are  not  fo  much 
ellterned,  and  feldom  exceed  three  or  four  ounces  m 
weight. 

GRIGGIO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Adriatic.  N.  Iat.  42  12'.  E.  long.  140  50'. 

GRIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  ‘the  diitririE 
of  Montelimai t,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1669,  and  the  canton  8042  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
207V  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

GRIG  NO  Lb,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftria 
of  I erigueux  ; 10  miles  S.SriV.  from  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 1014,  and  the  canton  10,559  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
or  1874  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
I iance,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftria  of  Bazas  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  it. 
I he  place  contains  3 1 do,  and  the  canton  5000  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

GRlGNON,  a village  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  is  rendered  interefting  to  the  curious,  and  to  the 
geologift  in  particular,  for  its  quarries  of  gypfum  and  ftone, 
which  contains  fuen  a multitude  and  variety  of  organic  re- 
mains, that  600  different  fpecies  of  foffil  Ihells  have  been 
there  obferved  ! See  Pliilofophical  Magazine,  vol.  53, 
p.  314,  and  vol.  35,  p.  118. 

GRIG RI,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ramphastos  Aracari. 

GRIGUET  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Newfoundland.  N.  Iat.  51  40'.  W.  long. 

55  24'- 

GRILIMON,  a town  of  Afialic  Turkey,  on  the  W, 
coaft  of  Na'olia.  N.  Iat.  38'’  35'.  E.  long.  26'  19'. 

GRILLA,  La,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Caraccas;  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merita, 
N.  Iat.  7 22'.  W.  long.  70  56'. 

GRILL ADE,  in  Cookery,  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron  • 
thus  called  from  the  French  gr tiler,  to  broil. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  browning  of  any  difli,  by 
rubbing  a red-hot  iron  over  it.  T o grill  oyfters,  is  to  put 
them  into  fcollop  Ihells,  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  and 
pai (ley  Hired,  and  pour  their  own  liquor  to  them,  covering 
them  with  grated  bread.  Hewing  them  half  an  hour  on  the 
fire,  and  browning  them  with  a red-hot  iron.  Shrimps  are 
grilled  after  the  fame  manner. 

GRILLON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sierra 
Leone.  N.  Iat.  io°  34'.  W.  long.  130  30'. 

GRIMALDI,  Nicolino,  in  Biography.  See  Nico- 

LINO. 

Ghimaldi,  G10.  Francesco.  See  Bolognese. 

GRIMANI,  Domenico,  cardinal,  was  born  at  Ve- 
nice in  1460.  His  father  being  procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
and  afterwards  doge  of  the  city,  the  fon  was  foon  brought 
into  public  notice,  and  employed  by  the  Hate  in  important 
offices.  In  1493  was  raifed  to  the  purple  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  He  is  noticed  by  hiftorians  on  account  of  the 
piety  which  he  difplayed  towards  his  father,  who  havino- 
been  commander  of  a fleet,  and  defeated  by  the  Turkic 
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was  imprifoned  and  treated  with  great  rigour.  The  fon  of- 
fered to  take  his  place,  which  being  refuted,  he  attended  him 
in  prifon,  and  rendered  him  all  the  fervice  in  his  power.  The 
fubjeft  of  this  article  was  an  eminent  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  : he  collefted  a choice  and  valuable  library,  confiding 
of  eight  thoufand  volumes  in  all  languages,  which,  at  his 
deceafe,  he  bequeathed  to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Salva- 
dore,  in  Venice.  He  made  a fine  colleftion  of  ftatues,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  which,  augmented  by  his  ne- 
phew John,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  was  prefented  by  both 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  was  the  friend  and  liberal 
patron  of  the  great  Erafmus,  and  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  fome  homilies  of  Chryfoftom.  He  died  in  1523. 
Moreri. 

GRIMAUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diitrift  of  Draguignan  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Frejus.  The 
place  contains  1164,  and  the  canton  5009  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  327^  kiliometres,  in  four  communes. 

GRIMBALD,  in  Biography,  a learned  monk  of  St.  Ber- 
tin,  in  France,  who,  during  the  ninth  century,  at  the  requeft  of 
our  excellent  monarch,  Alfred,  being  (kilful  in  all  the  liberal 
fciences,  particularly  mujic,  was  fent  hither  by  Fulk,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  to  introduce  a regular  method  of  ftudy 
in  our  fchools. 

GRIMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Marck  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Dortmund. 

GRIMBUSTER-HOLM,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney 
iflands,  near  the  N.  coait  of  the  ifland  of  Pomona. 

GRIMM,  in  Zoology,  Antilope  Grimmia,  Guinea  ante- 
lope of  Pennant,  has  ihort,  (lender,  (Iraight,  (harp-pointed 
horns,  which  are  furrowed  their  whole  length,  and  (lightly 
annulated  at  the  bafes  ; with  a large  lachrymal  cavity  under 
each  eye,  and  a tuft  of  black  hairs  between  the  horns. 
This  is  a very  elegant  animal,  about  18  inches  high  at  the 
(houlders,  the  horns  of  the  male  about  three  inches  long,  and 
the  females  are  faid  to  be  hornlefs  ; the  colour  is  various, 
being  in  fome  of  a light  bay  colour,  in  others  brown,  mixed 
with  a(h-colour,  and  tinged  with  yellow  ; the  belly  white, 
and  the  (hort  tail  white  beneath  and  black  on  the  upper  part ; 
a black  ftripe  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  face  ; under  the 
chin  is  a fmall  hairy  wart ; the  ears  are  large,  and  have  three 
longitudinal  deprefiions  on  the  outfide  ; on  each  fide,  between 
the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  is  a large  deprefiion,  always  moift,  and 
containing  a vifcid  humour,  which  foon  hardens  and  becomes 
black  ; the  legs  are  afh-coloured,  very  (lender,  and  elegant, 
the  fore-legs  being  adorned  with  a black  band  as  far  as  above 
the  knees,  and  having  only  a flight  excrefcence  inftead  of 
fpurious  hoofs.  This  animal  inhabits  Guinea. 

GRIMMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipfick,  on  the  Mulda.  It  has  three  churches 
and  a college.  The  articles  of  its  chief  trade  are  wood, 
linen,  thread,  beer,  and  flannels ; 15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leip- 
fick. N.  lat.  510  12'.  E.  long.  12°  40'. 

GRIMMEN,  or  GniMN,  a town  of  Anterior  Pome- 
rania, 14  miles  S.  of  Stralfund.  N.  lat.  54  6'.  E.  long. 
13  4' 

GRIMMIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Ehrhart,  and 
fubfequently  by  Hedwig,  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  Frederick 
Charles  Grimm,  author  of  a methodical  enumeration  of  the 
plants  about  Ifenach,  in  Upper  Saxony,  printed  in  the  Nov. 
Aft.  Acad.  Naturae  Curioforum,  v.  3,  4,  and  5,  as  alfo  of 
an  account  of  the  Brajfica  alpina,  referred  by  him  to  'l'ur- 
riris,  in  v.  3.  Of  this  he  fent  a drawing  to  Linnaeus,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Syit.  Veg.  along  with  a fpecimen.  Whatever 
Lis  fcientific  merits  may  be,  the  writer  of  this  can  teflify* 


that  they  are  not  enhanced  by  fuavity  of  manners.  Elirh. 
Beitr.  v.  1 176.  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  89.  Sp.  Mufc.  75. 
Schreb.  759.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1183.  Swartz.  Mufc.  Suec. 
27.  (Weiifia  ; Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  90.  Sp.  Mufc.  64. 
Swartz.  Mufc.  Suec.  25.  Bryi  et  Mnii  fpecies  variae  ; Linn.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Mufci.  Nat.  Ord.  P/[ufci. 

E(T.  Ch.  Capfule  ovate.  Fringe  (imple,  of  16  teeth, 
broadeft  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  terminal.  Veil  cylindrical. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Dicranum  for  fome 
remarks  on  the  Hedwigian  fyftem  of  Modes,  which  equally 
concern  the  prefent  genus,  dillinguifhed  from  that  by  having 
undivided,  initead  of  forked,  teeth  in  the  fringe.  Grimmia, 
even  including  IVeiflia,  is  not  half  fo  numerous  in  fpecies  as 
Dicranum  ; nor  can  they  with  any  propriety  or  convenience 
be  feparated,  the  only  fuppoted  difference  being,  that  Grim- 
mia of  Hedwig  has  fome  of  its  male  flowers  axillary,  while 
in  IVeiJpa  they  are  all  terminal,  which  leads  to  no  certain 
technical  diftinftion,  any  more  than  to  a natural  one,  in  any 
kinds  of  Modes.  Even  Mohr,  by  no  means  prone  to  leflen 
the  number  of  genera,  unites  thefe  two,  and  in  his  Index 
Mufei  Plant  arum  Cryptogamicarum,  enumerates  25  fpecies,  to 
which  indeed  he  fubjoins  the  O&oblepharum,  and  fome  fpecies 
of  Pterogonium,  regardlefs  of  the  fmall  number  of  teeth  in 
the  former,  and  of  the  axillary  female  fruftification  in  the 
latter,  juft  as  he  unites  Bryum  and  Hypnum  together,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  natural  principles. — The  fpecies  of  Grimmia  in 
the  Flora  Britannica,  are  twenty-feven,  to  which  two  more 
have  fince  been  added  in  Englijh  Botany.  A few  of  thefe 
indeed  are  placed  by  Mohr  in  fome  of  his  other  genera,  not 
adopted  by  us. 

The  general  habit  of  Grimmia  is  not  much  unlike  that  of 
Dicranum,  except  fome  of  the  latter  fpecies,  which  are  much 
branched,  and  have  broader  darker-coloured  leaves  than  the 
reft.  Among  thefe  principally  are  found  fome  axillary  bud- 
(haped  male  flowers.  The  genus  does  not  naturally  "divide 
itfelf  into  any  accurately  defined  fections  ; we  mult  there- 
fore take  a general  view  of  the  leading  fpecies  only. 

G.  recurvata.  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  1.  102.  t.  38.  Engl, 
Bot.  t.  1489.  (Bryum  recurvatum  ; Dicks.  Crypt,  fafe. 
2.  7.  B.  fetaeeum;  Waif,  in  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  96.  t.  12.  f.  1.) 
is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  Modes,  the  Phafea  excepted.  It 
grows  in  barren  grafly  mountainous  places,  and  is  annual, 
obfervable  only  in  the  fpring.  The  Jlem  is  fo  (hort  as  to  be 
fcarcely  difcernible.  Leaves  numerous,  briille-fhaped,  bright 
green.  Fruit-ftalk  folitary,  capillary,  at  (lift  ereft,  then  re- 
curved. Capfule  olive-coloured,  pear-(haped,  fmooth,  with 
a little  incurved  lid  half  its  own  length.  The  minute  fringe 
confifts  of  fixteen  deep-red  teeth,  dilated  at  their  bafe. 

G.  pufilla,  (Weifiia  pufilla  ; Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  78. 
t.  29  A.)  and  Jlriata,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1988,  are  alfo  minute 
fpecies. 

G.  fchi/Ji,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1952,  is  a larger  and  very  pretty 
alpine  fpecies  of  rare  occurrence. 

G.  S/arl-eana,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1490;  atro-virens,  t.  2015, 
not  in  FI.  Brit. ; lanceolata,  t.  1408  ; are  all  allied  by  their 
broader  leaves,  dark-colour  and  ftouter  habit  ; nor  is  calca- 
rea  (Bryum  calcareum  ; Engl.  Bot.  t.  191.)  unlike  them, 
notwithftanding  its  cylindrical  foliage. 

G.  controyerfa,  t.  13675  Diclfoni,  t.  1420;  and  cirrata, 

( Vaill.  Paris,  t.  24.. f.  8.)  agree  in  their  beautiful  capillary 
leaves,  curled  or  frizzled  in  drying,  and  a peculiar  elegance 
of  form  in  their  capfules. 

G.  recurvirojlra,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1438,  is  nearly  allied  to 
them  in  delicacy,  but  has  broader  leaves,  and  a (horter 
blunter  lid. 

G.  verticdlata,  t.  1258,  is  remarkable  for  having  efcaped 

the 
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the  obfervation  of  Haller,  Hedwig,  and  mod  other  crypto- 
gamic  botanills.  Mohr  has  it  not  in  his  lift.  It  is  a very 
elegant  mofs,  with  a branched  Jletn,  and  narrow  leaves,  of  a 
fine  green,  growing  in  fubalpine  fprings,  on  a calcareous 
foil,  in  confequence  of  which  it  is  found  incrufted  with  mi- 
nute ftalaCtitical  fragments,  as  white  as  fnow.  The  fruit- 
Jlalhs,  though  at  firil  terminal,  become  immediately  lateral, 
in  confequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  branches,  in  this,  as 
in  other  ipecies.  Linmeus  adopted  this  plant  entirely  from 
Dillenius,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Davies  has  communicated  it  to 
us  from  its  original  place  of  growth.  To  him  alfo  we  are 
obliged  for  the  difcovery  of  G.  crifpula,  t.  2203,  (Weiflia 
crifpula  ; Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  t.  12.  f.  1. — 6.)  in  Angle- 
fea  ; though  lince  found  by  other  botanifts  in  Ireland  and 
Suffex. 

G.  acuta,  Eugl.  Bot.  t.  1 644,  not  fo  charafteriflically 
jeprcfented  there  as  could  have  been  wiflied,  is  confpieuous 
on  its  native  mountains  for  its  lilky  olive-coloured  afpeTt, 
and  long,  curved,  but  never  crifped,  fliining  leaves.  The 
Jruit/lalks  only  become  fpiral  and  twilled  by  drying. 

G inclinata,  t.  1824,  is  a Savartzia,  now  Cynontodium,  of 
Hedwig  ; Afzelia  ot  Ehrhart  (which  is  equivalent  to 
IVeiffa ) ; and  Didymodon  of  Swartz  and  Mohr.  The  chief 
charafter  of  Cynontodium  is  that  the  ilamens  and  pillils  are  in 
the  fame  flower,  which  is  of  no  value  in  founding  genera  of 
Mofles,  and  of  Didymodon  that  the  teeth  are  approximated 
in  pairs,  which  we  do  not  find  the  cafe  with  the  prefent 
plant,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  of  any  generical  importance, 
except  where  the  teeth  are  32,  as  in  Trichoflomum. 

G.  heteromalla,  t.  1899,  otherwife  not  unlike  the  laft,  has 
the  leaves  curved  to  one  fide,  like  homomalla,  t.  1900;  but 
this  has  its  16  teeth  approximated  in  pairs,  an  admirable 
fpccifie  mark,  but  the  two  modes  are  otherwife  fo  very 
nearly  akin,  that  it  decidedly  can  be  no  generic  one. 

G.  nigrita,  t.  1825,  found  in  fandy  ground  in  Scotland, 
bears  a moll  lingular,  round,  dark-coloured,  drooping  cap- 
fule. 

G.  Forjlcri,  t.  2225,  we  are  nearly  perfuaded  is  Mnium 
eonoideum,  t.  1239. 

G.  conojloma,  t.  n 35,  alarge  and  liandfome  fpecies,  is  made 
a genus,  Conojlomum,  by  Dr.  Swartz  in  Schrader’s  New 
Journal,  on  account  of  the  long-pointed  cohering  fringe  ; 
and  the  diftinft  habit  refembling  that  of  Bartramia,  confirms 
the  meafure.  There  is  an  antarclic  fpecies  befides. 

G.  nuda,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1421,  (the  ro/ea  of  fome  late 
foreign  authors,)  is  known  by  its  beautiful  pink  llalk,  round 
capfule,  and  very  few  fhort  leaves. 

G . fplachno'ules,  t.  2164,  (Splachnum  longicollum  ; Dicks. 
Crypt,  fafe.  4.  4.  t.  10.  f.  9.)  is  extremely  remarkable  for 
its  refemblance  to  a Splachnum,  which  is  fo  great,  that  fome 
very  eminent  judges  have  thought  it  a kind  of  lufus  Nature  ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  the  fuppofition. — The  exotic  ICeifia 
radians,  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  73,  t.  13.  f.  1 — 4,  is  nearly  akin 
to  this,  and  no  leis  like  a Splachnum  in  habit. 

G.  figax,  (Weiflia  fugax  ; Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  t.  13.)  a 
German  Ipecies  of  diminutive  llature,  ranges  near  fome  of 
our  firil -mentioned,  as  does  his  microdonta,  t.  II.  His  crif- 
pula, t.  12.  f.  1 — 6,  from  Bohemia,  is  neared  our  Diclfoni. 

After  the  above  follow  the  more  dark  and  broad-leaved 
branching  fpecies,  of  which  G.  apocarpa,  t.  1134,  is  a com- 
mon and  charadleriflic  example,  not  rare  on  trees  or  rocks. 
Its  hair-pointed  upper  leaves,  nearly  feflile  capfule,  (which  is 
ufual  in  thefe,)  and  red  fringe  and  lid,  ierve  to  identify  it. — 
G.  Donniana,  t.  1259;  alpicola,  t.  2226;  marilima,  t.  1645; 
rivularis,  t.  1 345  ; and  jlriflj,  t.  1963,  all  much  refembling 
each  other,  make  up  the  Britilh  fpecies  of  this  tribe. 
G.  plafipodia,  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  t.  15.  f.  3 — 13,  and  efpeci- 
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ally  ertbrofa,  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  3,  t.  31  A,  natives  of  Ger- 
many, are  remarkable  for  the  perforated  teeth  of  their 
crimfon  fringe,  yvhich  in  the  lall-mentioned  are  no  lefs  beau- 
tiful than  curious. 

GRIMNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coall  of 
the  ifiand  of  South  Ronaldllia.  N.  lat.  58  42'.  W.  long. 

2"  45'-  . . , 

GRIMOLOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Podolia  ; 46  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Kaminiec. 

GRIMROOS,  a town  of  New  Brunfwick,  on  the  river 
St.  John.  N.  lat.  45  50'.  W.  long.  66  12'. 

G RIMS  AY,  one  of  the  weftern  lllands  of  Scotland,  fitu- 
ated  between  North  Uift  and  Benbecula.  It  is  a barren 
ifiand,  2 miles  long,  and  covered  with  heath.  N.  lat.  57  27'. 
W.  long.  7 13'. 

GRIMSBY,  or  Great  Grimsby,  fo  called  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  a village  of  the  lame  name,  is  a borough, 
market,  and  fea-port  town,  lituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  in  the  wapentake  of  Bradley-Haveriloe,  in  Lind- 
fay  divifion  of  Lincolnfliire,  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
moil  ancient  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  was  formerly  rich  and 
populous,  and  poflefled  a conliderable  (hare  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  internal  trade.  The  firfl:  charter  was  granted  by 
king  John.  Two  members,  elefled  by  the  refident  burgefies, 
have  been  returned  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  At  the  fiege  of  Calais,  by  Edward  III. 
Grimfby  fupplied  the  king  with  eleven  (hips  and  170 
mariners.  But  the  trade  afterwards  declined,  and  the  har- 
bour, which  had  been  very  commodious,  became  nearly 
choaked  with  mud.  The  fpirit  of  the  place  has,  however 
of  late  revived  ; the  harbour  has  been  improved,  and  a dock 
conflrudled  at  a great  expence,  by  which  means  the  trade  of 
the  port  has  been  increafed,  and  the  town  extended  by  many 
additional  buildings.  Here  were  formerly  two  pari(h 
churches ; but  that  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  a handfome 
building,  and  its  iteeple  a good  land-mark  for  mariners,  has 
been  long  fince  taken  down.  The  remaining  church,  St. 
James’s,  is  a fpacious  (Irudlure,  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
with  a tower  in  the  centre.  Originally  it  was  of  greater 
extent,  a part  of  the  choir  having  fallen  down  about  the 
year  1600.  The  (leeple  is  a beautiful  fpecimen  of  Er.glilh 
pointed  architecture,  and  appears  to  have  fuffered  lefs  from 
the  depredations  of  time  than  other  parts  of  the  church. 
The  alterations  it  has  undergone  at  different  periods  by  no 
means  correfpond  with  the  ilyle  of  the  original  building. 
The  civil  government  of  the  town  is  now  veiled  in  a mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thirty -fix  burgefies.  The 
mayor  and  bailiffs  hold  feparate  courts  ; the  former  on  Tuef- 
day,  the  latter  on  Friday.  Grimffiy  is  diflant  from  Lon- 
don 17c  miles:  contains  257  houfes  and  1524  inhabitants  ; 
has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefdays  and  two  annual  fairs. 
Here  were  formerly  a monailery  of  Grey  friars,  a convent  of 
Benedidtine  nuns,  and  a priory  of  Auguftine  canons ; manv 
ancient  monuments,  removed  from  theie  religious  houies,  are 
now  depoiited  in  St.  James’s  church. 

Grimlby  had  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  that 
diftinguifhcd  prelate,  Dr.  John  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  a zealous  afferter  of  the  doctrines  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  edablifhed  church.  He  was  born  in  1530, 
and  died  Feb.  1603. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  many  of  thole  extraordi- 
nary fountains  called  Blow-wells.  Thefe  are  deep  circular 
pits  which  furnifh  a continual  flow  of  water,  riling  to  the 
lurface  of  the  ground  but  never  overflowing.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.ix. 

GRIMSDY-Gana/,  is  a (hort  canal  of  very  large  dimenfions, 
leading  from  the  Humber  river  to  Grimfhy  wet  docks,  made 
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in  puvfuancc  of  an  act  of  36  Geo.  III.  See  our  article 
Canajl. 

Grimsby’s  To'ivti/J.iip,  a townflup  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
Lincoln  county,  W.  of  Clinton,  and  fronting  lake  Ontario. 

GRIMSEL,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  being  one  of 
the  Alps  which  feparate  the  Vallais  from  the  country  of 
Berne.  The  afeent  of  this  mountain  prefects  the  leveral 
fhades  of  vegetation  : in  the  valley  and  lower  parts  of  the 
mountain,  corn  and  rich  meadows  : then  forefts  of  larch  and 
pine  ; next  fhort  gr-afe,  together  with  feveral  fpecies  of  herbs, 
that  afford  exqniiite  pallure  to  the  cattle:  to  thefe  fucceed 
the  various  tribes  of  moffes  and  lichens  ; then  bare  rocks 
and  fnow.  In  the  midft  of  this  mountain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  top,  is  a fmall  plain  or  hollow,  containing  one  foli- 
tary  hovel,  furnifhing  accommodations  for  travellers,  and 
kept  by  a landlord  who  is  placed  here  by  the  canton  of  Berne, 

• and  refides  in  it  about  nine  months,  from  the  firil  'of  March 
to  the  beginning  of  December.  When  he  returns  he  leaves 
provifioris  for  any  unfortunate  wanderer  who  may  chance  to 
pafs  this  way  in  winter  ; and  on  both  fides  of  the  track  long 
poles  are  fixed  for  direftion  to  travellers  after  the  fnow  has 
fallen.  In  the  fummer  months  numerous  herds  of  goats  are 
kept  upon  thefe  mountains.  The  fources  of  the  Aar  are 
three  lakes  near  the  hovel  juft  mentioned  ; one  of  thefe  lakes 
is  of  a dark  appearance,  and  its  name  is  as  melancholy  as  its 
afpeft : it  is  called  the  “ lake  of  the  dead,’’  becanle  the 
dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  perifh  in  travelling  thefe’  inhofpi- 
table  regions  are  thrown  into  it. 

GRIMSON,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  61  14'.  E long.  17  ' 6'. 

GRIMSTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  18 
miles  N-  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

GRIN,  a town  of  Armenia  ; 130  miles  N.  E.  of  Erivap. 
_ Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  W.  coall  of 
Africa.  N.  lat.  190  29'. 

GRINADlL,  one  of  the  fmaller  weitern  iflands  of 
Scotland,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Benbecula. 

GRIND,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Friefland  ; 10 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Harlingen.  N lat.  53  21.  E.  long. 

5 ? 1 3 '. 

GRINDAL,  Edmund,  in  Biography , was  born  at  a 
villa-m  near  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1519. 
He  difeovered,  at  a very  early  age,  a ftropg  inclination 
for  learning,  and  after-  he  had  palled  through  the  gram- 
mar fchool  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Chrift’s  college,  and  again  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  where  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1538. 
He  took  his  degrees,  and  in  1548  was  appointed  fenior 
proftor  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  elefted  lady  Margaret’s  preacher  at  Cambridge.  His 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  bifhop  Ridley,  who,  in  1550,  appointed  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  collated  to  the 
precentorfhip  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  His  next  promo- 
tion was  to  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  his  majefty, 
and  in  1552  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weftminfter. 
Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  Mr.  Grindal,  who  did 
not  mean  to  abandon  his . principles,  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  into  Germany,  to  avoid  the  perfecutien  of  Mary 
and  her  cruel  bifhops.  He  fettled  at  Strafburg,  where 
he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  to  qualify  him  to  preach  in  the  churches 
of  that  country.  While  he  was.  on  the  continent  he  was 
very  induftrious  in  collecting  authentic  accounts  of  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  fufferers  in  England  for  the 


Proteftant  religion,  which  he  prefented  to  Mr.  John  Fox* 
.who  inferted,  them  in  his  “ Afts  and  Monuments.”  (See 
Fox,  John.)  Upon  the  demife  of  queen  Mary,  in  155S, 
«he  returned  to  England,  and  was  employed  with  others 
in  preparing  the  new  liturgy,  which  was  to  be  prefented 
to  the  queen’s  firft.  parliament.  He  was  alio  employed 
in  fome  important  millions,  and  appointed  mafter  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Young,  who 
refuled  to  tak,e  the  oaths  of  fupremacy.  This  was  in  the 
year  1559,  and  in  the  lame  year  he  was  nominated  to  the 
biihopric  ot  London,  in  the  ltead  of  Bonner;  but  lie  did 
not  abfolutely  accept  it  on  account  of  fome  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience  with  refpeft  to  the  habits  and  ceremonies  to  be 
ufed  by  the  bithops.  Having  confulted  his  friend  Peter 
Martyr,  who  recommended  him  to  comply,  he  was  cou- 
fecrated-  before  the  clofe  of  the  year.  In  1560,  bifhop 
Grindal,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury!,, 
reformed  the  calendar  for  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,, 
and  ordered  that  the  ten  commandments,  in  Englifh,  fliould 
be  fet  up  upon  the  eaft  wall  of  every  church  throughout, 
the . kingdom.  In  1 563  he  was  employed,  with  the  arch— 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  and  fome  civilians,  in  preparing  a 
book  of  fixed  ftatutes  for  Chrift’s  college,  Oxford.  About 
the- fame  time  he  rendered  an  importaut  fervice  to  the 
Englilh  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  other  places,  at  that 
period  under  the  Spanilh  dominion,  who,  from  repeated 
ill  ufage,  were  defirous  of  removing  from  their  territories 
to  fome  commodious  place  on  the  continent,  where  they 
might  enjoy  thy  rights  of  confciencc,  and  purfue  their  trade 
without  the  reftriftions  grievoufly  impofed  on  them  by 
the  Spanilh  government-  By  means  of  his  intereft  with 
the  queen,  and  his  able  management  with  the  agent  of 
the  earl  and  countefs  of  Eaft  Friezeland,  ho  procured  a 
licence  for  their  eftablifhment  at  Embden,  where  they 
were  foon  fettled  to  their  entire  fatisfaftion.  I11  the  year 
1564  bifhop  Grindal  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  who  de- 
puted Miles  Coverdale  to  adminifter  to  him,  the  oaths,  at 
his  palace  in  London  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  received, 
orders  from  -the  queen  and  archhhhop  Parker  to  profecute 
all  thofe  who  did  not  comply  with  the  aft  of  Uniformity- 
Perfecution,  however,  was  billiop  Grindal’s  ilrange  work  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  every  method  ot  kindneis 
and  perfuafion,  rather  thau  make  ufe  of  the  fwor.d  of  the 
law,  and  when  many  were  fuffering  cruel  impriionment,  and 
refuted  to  make  any  conceifions  with  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion, he  interfered  and  obtained  their  releate-  In  156& 
he  fet  about  a fubfeription  for  tile  relief  of  the  perfe- 
cutcd  Protellants  abroad:  and  in  the  year  1-5 -o  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  and  almott  imme- 
diately afterwards  went  into  Yorkshire,  where  lie  found 
the  charge  which  he  had  undertaken  was  more  laborious 
than  he  expefted,  on  account  of  the  fuperftition  and  grofs 
ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  the  fcarcity  of  laborious 
clergymen,  to  inilruft  and  reform  them  : but  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  lie  was  determined  not  to  llirink 
from  his  duty,  and,  with  the  zeal  and  perfeveranee  which- 
he  manifefted,  in  a few  years,  he  fucceeded  in  introduc- 
ing a favourable  change  into  lfis  diocele.  Upon  the 
death  of  archbifliop  Parker,  Dr.  Grindal  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  fell  under  the  queen’s 
difplealure  for  refilling  her  wifh  in  refpeft  to  putting 
down  perfons  who  met  together'  for  religious  exercifcs. 
He  declared  that  he  could  not  in  conference,  and  with- 
out offence  to  the  Majefty  of  God,  give  his  confent  in 
this  buiiuefs ; and  in  a Itrong  letter  which  he  addreffed 

to 
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to  her  majcdy,  he  exhorted  her  to  remember,  that  the 
was  a mortal  creature  and  accountable  to  God.  This 
letter  fo  enraged  the  queen,  that  (he  fent  the  worthy  arch- 
bifliop  an  order  from  the  itar-chamber,  which  caufed  him 
to  be  confined  to  his  houfe,  and  to  be  fcquedered  from 
his  archiepifcopal  functions  for  fix  months.  As,  however, 
the  archbifiiop  refuted  to  retradt,  the  fequeftration  was 
Continued,  notwithftanding  a petition  from  the  members 
bf  the  convocation  to  have  it  removed,  till  the  year  1582. 
At  this  period  the  venerable  prelate  lolt  his  fight,  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  refigning  his  dignity  ; but 
he  never  regained  the  queen's  favour,  becaufe  he  would 
never  acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  111  refilling  her 
imperious  commands.  He  died  in  1583,  leaving  behind 
him  a charaiter  of  great  learning  and  piety  ; of  unblame- 
able  and  exemplary  manners.  He  was  mild,  generous, 
friendly,  and  affable  ; eafv  of  accefs  even  in  the  highelt 
flate  of  exaltation.  None  of  his  writings  were  publifhed 
excepting  a fermon,  and  a “ Dialogue  betweeen  Cudom 
end  Truth,”  printed  in  Fox's  “ Acts  and  Monuments.” 
Biog.  Brit. 

GRINDELWALD,  in  Geography,  a town,  or  rather 
Village,  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Beni,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Scheidec.  This  village,  confiding  of  numerous 
cottages,  difporfed  over  the  plain  and  upon  the  riling  hills, 
exhibits  an  agreeable  and  pidturefque  feene,  heightened  by  a 
view  of  the  vallies  of  ice,  which  ftretch  along  the  deep 
fides  of  the  mountains  in  a regular  curve,  and  are  beauti- 
fully fkirted  with  wood.  The  two  vallies  of  ice  which  ex- 
tend into  the  plain  of  Grindelwald  are  called  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  Glaciers.  The  former  lies  between  the  Wetterhorn 
and  the  Mettcnberg  ; the  latter  between  the  Mettenberg  and 
the  Eger-horn.  The  Mettenberg  is  the  bafe  of  the  Schreck- 
horn  ; and  the  Eger-horn,  or  Pointed  Peak,  borders  on  the 
valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  dopes  gradually  from  barren 
rock  to  fertility  and  cultivation. 

GRIND-MlLL,  or  Blade-mill , in  the  Mar.ufaBures,  is  a 
kind  of  mill  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  places  where  cutlery,  edge-tools,  and  polifhed  deel 
articles,  as  fenders,  Sc c.  are  manufactured  : in  thefe  mills,  a 
great  number  of  large  grind-ltoues  are  mounted  on  fpindles, 
and,  by  means  of  draps,  are  turned  with  great  velocity. 
Water,  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  near  Sheffield,  was  for- 
merly applied  to  thefe  mills,  but  of  late  years  feveral  large 
fleam-engines  have  been  applied,  to  work  additional  grind- 
mills  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  : the  fird  of  which  was 
ereCted  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Thompfon,  engineer,  of 
Afhover,  Derbyfhire.  See  Cutlery. 

Grind-Stone,  cos  gyratalis,  in  Natural Hi/lory,  is  a very 
coarfe,  rugged,  rough,  and  harfh  done,  of  a yellowifh 
brown  colour,  compofed  of  an  irregular  grit,  cemented 
together  by  a coarfe  and  debafed  terrene  crydalline  matter, 
and  intermixed  with  a very  few  glittering  fpaagles  of  white 
talc  ; it  cuts  freely,  but  bears  no  polilh  ; it  is  pervaded  by 
water,  will  not  drike  fire  with  deel,  is  not  aCted  upon  by 
acids,  and  burns  to  a deep  red  colour,  but  acquires  no 
hardnefs.  It  is  chiefly  dug  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
ta  d,  and  ufed  for  grind-Aones,  whence  its  name. 

Grind-Stones, in  the  Manufactures,  are  flat  circular  dories 
ufed  for  the  grinding  of  edge  tools,  when  fuch  are  mounted 
on  a fpindle,  and  turned  by  a winch-handle,  as  is  common 
iti  every  part  of  the  country  ; but  in  didriCts  where  cutlery 
and  tools  are  manufactured,  great  numbers  of  thefe  dones 
arc  iffed  in  one  building,  called  a grind-mill  or  blade-mill, 
and  are  turned  by  water  or  ileam-engines.  (See  Grind-Mill.) 
The  done  fuited  to  form  grind-dones  is  what  is  denomina- 
ted a fharp  grit,  that  is,  the  grains  of  fund  or  filex  of  which 
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it  is  compofed  are  partly  uniform  in  fize,  and  are  firmly 
attached  to  each  other  by  a filicious  or  other  very  hard 
cement,  without  the  interdices  between  the  grains  being 
filled  up,  as  frequently  is  the  cafe,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the 
other  kinds  of  fand-done.  Grind-dones  are  of  very  different 
degrees  of  finenefs,  in  the  grains  of  filex,  according  to  the 
different  drata  whence  they  are  obtained  : the  coarfed  and 
bed  for  heavy  works,  fuch  as  the  grinding  of  gun-barrels. 
See.  ar?  from  the  fird  or  miff-done  grit  of  the  Derbyfhire 
drata  (fee  the  feCtion  of  thefe,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  plate  2, 
vol.  xxxi.) : others  are  from  the  third  rock,  the  next  flratum 
but  two  above  the  former  : and  in  other  counties  coarfe 
grind-dones  are  manufactured  from  the  coarfe  grit  rocks 
near  the  bottom  of  their  different  coal  feries' ; for  it  is  rather 
reifiarkabl'e,  that  all  the  grind-done  quarries  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  are  in  the  coal-meafures  or  drata  where  ve- 
getable remains  abound.  The  finer  forts  of  grind-dones, 
and  what  are  called  whitening  or  polifhing  flonCs  by  the 
Sheffield  cutlers,  are  from  different  rocks,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  Derbyfhire  coal-l'eries ; Mr.  Whitehurft,  p.'i68. 
of  his  “ Inquiry,”  feems  to  have  known,  or  didinguifhed 
but  two  out  of  the  18  or  20  grit-done  rocks  which  this 
feries  contains,  and  fays,  “ the  upper  dratum  of  argillaceous 
done  is  excellent  for  the  ufe  of  cutlers’  grinding-dones.” 
Mr.  Mawe’s  knowledge  of  thefe  drata  feems  to  have  been 
equally  confined,  fee  his  feftion  and  defeription  in  the  “ Mi- 
neralogy of  Derbyfhire,'’  p.  14.  It  may  prove  intending 
to  many  of  our  readers,  to  fee  the  following  lid  of  grind- 
done  quarries,  with  their  degrees  of  coarfenefs,  viz. 

Afhover,  N.W.  (hill  quarry)  Derbyfhire,  middling. 

Ayrefhire  (water  of  Ayre)  Scotland. 

Beely  Moor,  E.  of  the  town,  Derbyfhire,  coarfe. 

Belper,  S.E.  (Hungerhill)  Derbyfhire,  middling. 

Biddulph-Hall,  N.W.  of  Leek,  Staffordlhi  re,  coarfe. 

Bildone,  S.E.  of  Wolverhampton,  Staffordfhire,  mi<J= 
dling. 

Bolfover,  N.W.  (nunnery)  Derbyfhire,  middling. 

Bredfal  Moor,  N.  of  Derby,  middling. 

Brinclif-edge,  S.E.  of  Sheffield,  Yorkfhire,  fine. 

Buxton,  N.  (Corbar)  Derbyfhire,  fine. 

Darley  Moor,  E.  of  the  town,  Derbyfhire,  coarfe. 

Gate-head  fell,  S.  of  Nevvcadle,  Durham. 

Gloffop,  Derbyfhire,  coarfe. 

Harthill,  S.E.  Yorkfhire,  fine. 

Hooton-Roberts,  near  Rotherham,  York,  middling, 

Horfiey,  N.  of  Derby,  fine. 

Lane-top,  N.  of  Sheffield.  Yorkfhire,  whitening, 

Little-Eaton,  N.  of  Derby,  coarfe. 

Milford,  S.  of  Belper,  Derbyrfhire,  coarfe. 

Molecopt-hill,  S.  of  Congleton,  Chefbire,  coarfe. 

Morley-Moor,  N.  of  Derby,  fine. 

Norton,  W.  (Hemp-yard  lane)  Derbyfhire,  fine. 

Overton  (Gregory ) in  A (hover,  Derbyfhire,  coarfe. 

Polefworth,  S.E.  of  Tamworth,  Warwick. 

Purton,  W.  of  Wolverhampton,  Staffordfhire,  fine. 

Ridgeway  (Lum-delph)  in  Eckington,  Derbyfhire,  fine, 

Stanley,  N.E.  of  Derby,  fine. 

Stanton  by'  Dale,  E.  of  Derbyfhire,  fine. 

Stanton  Moor,  N.E.  of  Winder,  Derbyfhire,  coarfe. 

Therberg,  near  Rotherham,  Yorkfhire,  fine. 

Treton  ditto.  ditto.  fine. 

Warton,  E.  of  Tamworth,  Warwickfhire. 

Wickerfley,  near  Rotherham,  Yorkfhire,  middling. 

Wokes,  near  Barnfley,  Yorkfhire. 

Some  of  thefe  quarries  are  very  ancient;  that  in  Afhover 
is  noticed  in  the  Doomfday  furvey,  but  fince  the  inclofure 
of ‘the  pari fli  it  has  been  difufed.  The  fate  of  grind-dones 
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from  fome  of  them,  where  navigations  are  near,  are  very 
confiderable. 

GRINDERS,  MoLARES  dentes.  See  Molares  under  the 
article  Cranium. 

GRINDING,  Trituration,  the  aft  of  breaking  or 
comminuting  a folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into  powder, 
duft,  flour,  farina,  or  the  like. 

Grinding  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  diflolution.  The  paint- 
ers’ colours  are  ground  on  a marble  or  porphyry,  either  with 
oil  or  gum-water. 

Some  late  phyficians  contend,  that  digeftion  is  performed 
by  grinding  the  food  in  the  ftomach.  See  Digestion. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off  the  ir- 
regular or  otherwife  redundant  parts  of  the  lurface  of  a 
body,  and  reducing  it  to  the  deitined  figure,  whether  that 
be  flat,  concave,  or  the  like. 

The  grinding  of  glaffes  is  a confiderable  art,  and,  as  fuch, 
neceiTarily  requires  to  be  here  infilled  on  ; efpecially  that  of 
optic  glaffes. 

Method  of  grinding  optic -glaffes . — For  convex  glaffes,  the 
firll  olje&  is  to  provide  a difli  or  bafon,  within  wliofe  cavity 
the  glafs  is  to  be  formed. 

In  order  to  tliis,  they  take  a piece  of  brafs,  copper,  iron, 
or  wood,  and  form  it  into  a fegment  of  a circle,  having 
the  radius  of  the  bafon  or  the  difli  intended  : this  done,  a 
bafon  is  forged  by  a fmitli,  either  of  iron  or  copper,  having 
its  cavity  exaftly  fitting  or  correfponding  to  the  fegment 
above  mentioned,  though  fometimes  they  chufe  to  have  the 
bafon  call  ; in  this  cafe,  the  rules  elfewhere  delivered  for 
concave  mirrors  are  to  be  here  obferved.  (See  Mirror.) 
The  figure  of  the  bafon,  thus  roughly  formed,  is  to  be 
finiflied  in  the  pewterer’s  lathe,  or  on  a Hone  mould  A, 
Plate  V.  Optics,  fg.  3,  fixed  to  an  iron  axis  with  a pi- 
nion B C,  moveable  by  a wheel  D E,  and  that  by  a winch 
or  handle  F.  The  bafon  being  ground  on  the  mould  till 
it  exadlly  fits  in  all  parts,  they  take  it  off,  and  cementing  it 
to  a wooden  block  (loaden,  if  need  be,  with  lead),  ftrew 
it  over  with  fine  lifted  fand,  and  thus  grind  it  over  again 
on  the  mould,  till  all  the  furrows  or  fcratches  be  quite 
taken  away. 

Lallly,  they  grind  large  pieces  of  glafs  in  a bafon,  with 
find  fand  between,  till  fuch  time  as,  its  furface  being  well 
fmoothed,  there  is  no  longer  any  oppofition  to  the  motion. 

Note,  the  di(h  is  known  to  be  perfedlly  finiflied  when,  a 
hair  being  flretched  over  it,  its  fhadow  projected  in  the 
cavity,  efpecially  in  a camera  obfeura,  does  not  appear  any 
way  diftorted. 

The  bafon  finiflied,  they  proceed  to  choofe  glafles  for 
the  purpofe  : in  order  to  this,  lay  them  on  clean  paper,  and 
obferve  what  colours  are  projedled  upon  it ; for  the  fame 
are  the  colours  of  the  glaffes.  Always  fet  afide  thofe  of 
the  darker  colours,  and  choofe  the  brighter;  but  as  the 
whiteft  and  brighteft  have  ufually  veins,  and  befides,  in 
trail  of  time,  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  are  apt  to  ruff 
and  lofe  their  polifli ; for  this  reafon  Huygens  recom- 
mends thofe  a little  yellowifti,  reddilh,  or  greenilh  ; He- 
velius  the  blueifli.  A glafs  is  found  to  be  free  from  bub- 
bles, fands,  veins,  knots,  and  fpires,  by  holding  it  to  the 
fun,  and  receiving  the  rays  through  it  on  a white  paper; 
for  the  flaws  above  mentioned  will  each  projeil  a fhadow 
upon  it. 

If,  inftead  of  lenticular,  or  at  leaft  fpherical  glaffes,  you 
make  ufe  of  plate-glafs,  it  muff  be  divided  and  cut  with 
a diamond  into  fquares;  and  if  it  be  too  thick  to  break 
otherwife,.  you  may  do  it  by  laying  it  on  a table  covered 
with  cloth,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  fide  or  part  to  be 
fevered  hang  over  tiie  edge  ; for,  being  ftruck  with  an  iron 


inftrument,  in  this  fituation,  it  eafily  breaks  in  the  direftion 
of  the  line  drawn  by  the  diamond.  Having  thus  got  a 
fquare  piece,  deferibe  two  concentric  circles  upon  it  with  a 
pair  of  compaffes,  one  of  wliofe  legs  carries  a diamond  : the 
diameter  of  the  inner  circle  to  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  intended  lens,  and  that  of  the  outer  fomewhat  more  ; 
and  break  off  the  corners,  as  above  uiredted,  and  the  'offer 
inequalities  take  off  on  a grind-ffone,  01  the  like.  Examine 
now  whether  the  piece  of  glafs  be  every  where  equally 
thick  ; if  it  be  not,  reduce  it  to  fuch  equality  by  grinding 
it  011  an  iron  plate  with  fand  and  water.  Laftly,  glue  or 
cement  the  glafs  thus  prepared  to  a wooden  handle  N M 0» 
fg.  4.  with  a cement  made  of  pitch  and  a fourth  part  of 
reiin,  or  one  part  of  wax  and  eleven  of  colophony  : care  be- 
ing  taken  that  the  bafe  or  bottom  of  the  handle  N O be 
equal  to  the  glafs,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  glafs  and 
handle  meet  together.  Smaller  lenfes,  as  thofe  ufed  for 
microfcopes,  are  fixed  on  with  fealing-wax. 

Now,  to  grind  the  glafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  convexity 
required,  fmear  over  the  difli  equally  with  fine  lifted  fand 
moiftened  with  water;  then  taking  the  handle  with  the  glafs- 
on  it,  work  it  on  the  bafon,  fometimes  this  way,  and 
fometimes  that,  to  prevent  the  form  of  the  bafon  from  being 
dilturbed,  never  leaning  too  hard  upon  it.  When  the  glala 
has  got  the  figure  of  the  bafon,  clean  it  well  of  all  the  fand 
and  filth  adhering,  and  fprinkle  the  bafon  over  with  emery 
moiftened  in  water,  grinding  the  glafs  thereon  till  all  the 
roughnefs  and  inequalities  are  taken  away  : after  this,  the 
fine  fand  ufed  in  hour-glaffes  may  be  of  fervice,  applied  and 
ufed  as  before  ; remembering  to  take  out  the  fand,  when 
too  much  worn,  and  fubllitute  new  in  its  Head.  Some,, 
in  lieu  of  this,  choofe  feveral  forts  of  emery,  each  finer 
than  the  other,  or  even  the  power  of  flint  calcined  and 
pounded.  Lallly,  grind  the  fame  glafs  in  another  bafon 
or  difli,  which  is  a fegment  of  a leffer  fphere,  making  ufe 
of  the  like  fand  as  before,  till  it  has  got  a pretty  high. rim 
or  margin  all  around.  Becaufe  the  preflion  is  not  lure  de- 
termined accurately  enough  upon  the  middle  of  the  glafs, 
by  the  mere  guidance  of  the  hand,  fome  have  chofen  to  make 
ufe  of  the  following  machine,  efpecially  for  grinding  objedl- 
glaffes. 

Fix  the  difli  H I,  fg.  5-  on  a horizontal  table;  exadlly 
over  its  centre  let  the  aperture  D be,  through  which  pals 
an  iron  arm  five  or  fix  inches  long,  faftened  to  the  ltaff 
A B : let  the  other  extreme  of  the  ftaff  be  fitted  into  a 
hole  cut  in  the  dilh,  and  faftened  therein.  Now  to  grind 
the  glafs  inftead  of  the  difh,  take  hold  of  the  faid  ftaff,  and 
work  with  fand,  &c.  as  before. 

Huygens  tells  us,  that  he  always  ufed  firft  a coarfe  emery, 
then  a finer  powder  of  the  fame,  which  would  be  fifty 
feconds  in  finking  to  the  bottom  of  a veffel  of  water,  putting- 
in  frelh  every  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour : fometimes  too, 
he  ufed  emery  of  fifty  feconds,  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ; then  emery  of  four  hundred  feconds,  for  four-fifths 
of  an  hour ; and  laftly,  emery  of  forty-five  minutes,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  fame  effedl  is  had  from  powder 
of  flints,  broken  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixed  with  water,  and 
llirred  fometimes  with  a wooden  fpatula,  taking  the  powder 
as  it  precipitates  in  fome  certain  time  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  by  decanting  the  water.  What  remains  is  to  poljlh 
the  glafs. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the  method  of  grinding 
and  poliftiing  glaffes  for  telefcopes,  extracted  from  Mr. 
Huygens  and  other  authors,  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  com- 
prehending the  method  of  making  and  polilhing  the  tools, 
of  choofing  the  glafs,  of  preparing  the  glafles  before  they 
can  be  ground  and  polilhed,  of  grinding  the  glaffes,  and  of 
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giving  them  the  laft  and  fineft  polifh,  we  muft  refer  to  Smith’s 
Optics, . book  iii.  chap.  i.  paffim. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  James  Short,  in  a paper  left  with 
the  Royal  Society,  to  be  opened  and  printed  after  his  death, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  working  objeCt-glafles  of 
refraCting  telefcopes  truly  fpherical. 

Prepare  two  plates  or  tools,  of  brafs,  the  one  convex, 
and  the  other  concave,  being  botli  portions  of  a fphere  of 
the  fame  radius  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objeCt*glafs  you 
want  to  have,  or  rather  of  a radius  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  focal  length  you  want,  for  a dioptrical  reafon  ; let  thefe 
plates  or  tools  be  between  two  and  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  objeCt-glafs  defired  ; or,  in  long  focal  lengths,  twice 
the  breadth  will  be  fufficient : let  thele  tools  be  of  a fuffici- 
ent  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  diameter, 
and  let  them  be  ground  with  fine  emery  exacily  true  to  one 
another,  working  them  alternately,  the  one  above  the  other, 
to  preferve  the  lame  focal  length;  or,  if  it  is  defired  longer, 
you  muft  work  the  convex  above  the  concave  ; or,  if  de- 
fired fhortcr,  you  muft  grind  the  concave  above  the  convex. 

After  this,  you  prepare  another  brafs  plate  or  tool,  of 
the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  as  the  two  former,  and  of 
the  fame  radius  of  concavity  : its  being  truly  turned  on  a 
lathe  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpole  ; which  tool  is  to 
ferve  afterwards  for  the  polifhing  of  the  two  furfaces  of  your 
objeCf-glafs,  and  therefore  called  the  polifhing  tool. 

Prepare  a piece  of  ltraw-coloured  glafs,  of  the  plate-glafs 
kind,  of  the  proper  diameter  for  the  objeCf-glafs  you  defire, 
which  ought  always  to  be  broader  than  the  proper  aperture 
for  that  length  ; let  this  piece  of  glafs  be  ground  fiat,  in 
anotlier  tool,  on  both  fides  and  as  nearly  parallel  as  may  be, 
and  fomewhat  polifhed,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  there 
are  any  veins  or  flaws  in  the  glafs.  When  you  are  fatisfied 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  glafs,  you  are  then  to  prepare  a 
handle  to  fallen  your  glafs  to.  Great  care  muft  be  taken 
in  this,  for  fear  of  bending  your  glafs  by  the  handle  : Mr. 
Short  advifes  to  take  a fiat  piece  of  brafs,  or  rather  of  the 
concavity  of  the  fphere,  to  which  the  glafs  is  to  be  ground  ; 
this  piece  of  brafs  ffiould  not  be  thicker  than  two-thirds  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the. glafs,  of  a circular  form,  lefs  in  breadth 
fomewhat  than  the  glafs  itfelf,  and  having  fides  of  the  fame 
form,  at  right  angles  to  the  fiat  piece  of  brafs,  and  thefe 
fides  ought  to  be  of  fucli  a ihape  as  that  the  fingers  may 
eafily  apply  to  it  in  working,  and  thefe  fides  fhould  be  as 
low  as  may  conveniently  be,  and  no  thicker  than  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  glafs.  This  handle  is  to  be  faftened  to  the 
glafs,  by  warming  the  glafs  and  handle  gently  before  a fire, 
and  laying  fome  pitch  upon  the  glafs  thus  warmed,  till  it 
becomes  foft  like  melted  wax  ; and  then  laying  your  brafs 
handle,  a little  heated,  on  the  pitch,  you  prefs  it  a little, 
till  you  are  fure  there  is  nothing  between  the  glafs  and  the 
handle  but  pitch  ; you  then  lay  down  the  glafs  and  handle 
upon  fomething  flat,  taking  care  that  the  handle  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  glafs  till  it  is  entirely  cold.  It  is  very  material 
to  know,  that  the  ; itch,  to  be  ufed  for  faftening  the  handle 
to  the  glafs,  muft  be  foft  pitch,  that  has  never  been  ufed 
nor  melted  ; for  any  other  pitch  will  infallibly  bend  the 
glafs. 

You  then  grind  your  glafs  in  the  concave  tool  with  emery, 
and  give  it  the  proper  figure  and  fmoothing  for  the  laft  polifh, 
in  the  common  manner. 

In  order  to  give  your  glafs  the  laft  polifh,  which  is  the  mod 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  work,  you  are  to  prepare  fome  pitch 
forcovering  the  before-mentioned  polifhing  concave  tool,  which 
is  done  in  this  manner  : take  fome  pitch,  and  melt  it  in  an  iron 
ladle,  and  let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts  ; 
by  this  boiling,  the  pitch,  when  cold,  will  become  hard  and 


brittle  : or  you  may  fhorten  this  operation,  by  melting  equal 
quantities  of  pitch  and  rolin,  and  then  there  is  no  occafion  to 
let  it  boil  fo  long.  Your  pitch  being  thus  prepared,  you 
again  melt  it,  and  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the 
pitch  becomes  pretty  cold,  or  of  a thickifh  conliftence  ; and 
having  warmed  the  polifhing  tool  a little,  to  make  the  pitch 
ftick  to  it,  you  pour  out  of  the  ladle  upon  the  polifhing  tool 
as  much  pitch  as  you  judge  will  cover  the  whole  tool,  when 
fpread  out,  to  about  the  thicknefs  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ; 
you  then  invert  this  tool  with  the  pitch  upon  it,  and  prefs 
it  upon  the  convex  tool,  which  muft  be  quite  dry,  clean,  and 
cold,  in  order  to  give  it  the  figure  of  the  convex  tool  : in 
cafe  it  has  not  fpread  out  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of 
the  polifhing  tool,  you  may  warm  the  pitch  by  holding  it 
before  the  fire,  and  prefling  it  upon  the  convex  tool,  as 
before,  till  it  has  entirely  covered  the  furface  of  the  polifh- 
ing tool  ; you  then  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  till  the  brafs 
is  quite  cold. 

N.  B.  In  order  to  know  if  your  pitch  is  hard  enough,  you 
prefs  the  edge  of  the  nail  of  your  thumb  upon  it,  and  if  it 
receives  an  impreffion,  the  pitch  is  not  hard  enough. 

You  then  proceed  to  prepare  this  polifhing  tool,  for  the 
laft  polifh  of  your  glafs,  by  grindi  g this  polifhing  tool 
upon  the  convex  tool  with  pretty  coarfe  emery,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  water,  in  the  common  way  that  tools  are  ground 
one  upon  another;  but  this  muft  be  done  only  for  a fmall 
fpace  of  time,  and  the  polifhing  tool  muft  have  no  other 
preffure  than  its  own  weight,  for  fear  of  fome  of  the  emery 
flicking  in  the  pitch,  and  you  muft  never  allow  the  emery  to 
grow  dry : when  you  have  ground  the  pitch,  fo  as  to  be  all 
over  of  the  fame  colour,  you  then  wafh  the  pitch  from 
all  the  emery  with  a brufh  and  clean  water  ; after  this,  you 
take  a bottle  of  water,  and,  holding  the  pitch  tool  in  a 
floping  pofition,  you  pour  water  out  of  the  bottle  fo  as  to 
fall  upon  every  part  of  its  furface. 

You  then  place  the  polifhing  tool  in  a horizontal  pofition, 
and  you  put  upon  it  fome  putty,  wafhed  from  all  its  gritty 
particles,  but  it  need  not  be  the  fineit  wafhed,  and  you  put 
a good  deal  of  water  upon  your  polifhing  tool,  mixing  the 
putty  and  it  together,  and  you  polifh  your  glafs  upon  this 
pitch-poli flier  in  the  common  manner  of  polifhing  glaffes. 

After  you  have  polifhed  your  glafs  about  ten  minutes, 
you  again  grind  your  polifher  upon  the  convex  tool  with 
emery,  as  before,  for  fear  the  pitch  has,  by  working,  loft 
any  of  its  proper  figure  ; and  the  oftener  you  do  this,  the 
truer  will  be  the  figures  of  your  glafs  ; and  in  this  manner 
you  proceed  till  the  glafs  is  quite  polifhed. 

You  then  take  your  glafs  off  its  handle,  by  holding  it 
before  the  fire,  till  it  is  fo  warm  that  you  can  flide  the  handle 
off  the  glafs ; and  whilft  the  glafs  is  warm,  you  take  off  as 
much  of  the  pitch  as  you  can  with  the  fharp  edge  of  a knife  ; 
you  then  lay  the  glafs  down  to  pool,  and  when  quite  cold, 
you  drop  fome  fpirits  of  wine  upon  it ; and  this,  with  a. 
cloth,  will  wipe  off  the  reft  of  the  pitch. 

You  then  examine  the  centre  of  the  furfaces  of  your 
glafs  ; and  if  it  lies  to  one  fide  of  the  centre  of  your  glafs, 
mark  that  place  with  a fpot  of  ink,  and  then  put  on  your 
handle  as  before,  upon  the  fide  that  is  now  polifhed,  with 
its  centre  over  the  fpot  of  ink,  and  grind  your  glafs  as 
before,  till  the  circular  remaining  part  of  the  glafs  to  be 
ground  is  as  much  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  glafs  on  the 
other  fide  from  the  fpot  as  the  fpot  was  from  the  centre  of 
your  glafs  ; you  then,  by  heat,  return  your  handle  to  the 
centre  of  the  glafs,  and  proceed  to  grind  and  polifh  this  fide 
of  the  glafs  as  before. 

N.  B.  The  concave  and  convex  tools  fhould  be  ground 
with  line  emery,  after  you  have  done  one  fide  of  your  glafs  ;• 
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for  the  oFtener  theie  arc  ground  together,  you  will  be  the 
more  fure  of  having  your  figure  true.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii. 
p.  507,  &c. 

- Method  of  Grinding,  &c.  the  fpecula  of  reflecting  telcfcopet. 
— The  method  generally  followed  by  workmen  is  that 
propofed  by  Me  firs.  Molyneux  and  Hadley,  and  publifiied 
in  Dr.  Smith’s  Optics  ; this  has  been  lately  im- 
proved, in  a very  confiderable  degree,  by  Mr.  Mudge, 
whofe  directions,  founded  on  accurate  experiments,  and 
pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  in  the  confl  ruCtion  of  telefcopes,  we 
fliall  adopt  wherever  they  differ  from  thofe  that  occur  in  the 
book  juft  cited.  For  making  the  gages,  take  a long  pole 
of  fir.,  deal,  or  any  wood,  of  a little  more  than  double  the 
length  of  the  inftruinent  intended,  and  ftrike  through  each 
end  of  it  two  fmall  fteel  points,  and  by  one  of  them  hang  it 
up  perpendicularly  again  ft  a wall ; then  take  two  pieces  of 
thin  plate-brafs,  well  hammered,  a little  thicker  than  a fix- 
pence,  which  may  be  about  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  and 
let  their  length  be  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fpeculum  as  three  to  two  ; fo  that  if  the  fpeculum  be  eight 
inches  diameter,  thefe  may  be  about  twelve.  Fix  each  of 
thefe  ftrongly  with  rivets  between  two  thin  pieces  of  wain- 
fcot,  io  that  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 
breadth  may  ftand  out  from  between  the  boards.  Then 
fix  up  thefe  pieces  horizontally  againft  the  wall  under  your 
pole,  and  therewith,  as  with  a beam-compafs,  ftrike  an  arch 
upon  each  of  them  ■;  then  file  each  of  them  with  a fmooth 
file  to  the  arch  ftruck,  fo  as  one  may'  be  a convex  and  the 
other  a concave  arch  of  the  fame  circle.  Thefe  brafies  are 
the  gages  to  keep  the  fpeculum,  and  the  tools  on  which  it  is 
ground,  always  to  the  fame  fphere  : and  that  they  may  be, 
therefore,  perfectly  true  to  each  other,  it  is  neceffary  to 
grind  them  with  fine  emery  one  againft  the  other,  laying 
them  on  a flat  table  for  that  purpofe,  and  fixing  one  of  them 
to  the  table.  When  the  gages  are  perfectly  true,  let  a piece 
of  wood  be  turned  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  broader  than 
the  intended  fpeculum,  which  it  is  belt  to  call  in  no  cafe  lefs 
than  two-tenths  of  an  inch  thick;  and  for  fpecula  of  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  inches  broad,  this  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  or 
four-tenths  thick  when  finifhed.  This  board  being  turned, 
take  fome  common  pewter,  and  mix  with  it  about  one-tenth 
of  regulus  of  antimony,  and  with  that  wooden  pattern,  call 
one  of  this  pewter,  which  will  be  confiderably  harder  than 
-.common  pewter.  Let  this  pewter  pattern  be  truly  turned 
in  a lathe,  and  examined  byr  means  of  the  gages  before -men- 
tioned, as  a pattern  for  calling  the  fpecula  themfelves  ; and 
take  care,  when  it  is  turned,  that  it  be  at  leaft  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  thicker,  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broader 
than  the  fpeculum  intended  to  be  call  from  it.  The  manner 
of  making  the  moulds  for  calling  is  now  to  be  explained, 
and  will  ferve  for  a direction  as  well  for  calling  this  pewter 
pattern,  as  afterwards  for  calling  thereby  the  fpeculum 
itfelf.  The  flalks  fhould  be  of  iron,  and  at  leaft  two  inches 
wider  every  way  than  the  fpeculum  intended.  In  each  flafle 
there  fhould  be  the  thicknefs  at  leaft  of  one  inch  of  fand. 
The  cafting-fand  which  the  common  founders  life  will 
xnfwer  tlie  purpofe  as  well  as  any ; and  any  fand  will  do 
which  is  naturally  mixed  with  a fmall  proportion  of  clay,  to 
make  it  Hick.  The  fand  fhould  be  as  little  wet  as  may  be, 
and  well  beaten,  but  not  too  hard.  The  ingates  fhould  be 
cut  fo  as  to  let  ti  e metal  flow  in,  in  four  or  five  ltreams,  over 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  mould  ; otherwife,  whatever 
pores  happen  in  he  metal  will  not  be  fo  equally  difperfed  as 
they  fhould  be  oxer  the  wh<  le  face  of  the  metal,  thefe  pores 
generally  falling  near  the  ingate  flreams.  Let  the  flafks  dry 
111  the  fun  for  iome  hours,  or  near  a very  gentle  fire,  other- 
wife  they  will  warp,  and  give  the  fpeculum,  when  cafl,  a 


wrong  figure  : for,  befides  faring  the  trouble  in  grinding, 
it  is  beft,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  the  fpeculum  cafl  of  a 
true  figure ; and  for  this  reafon  it  is  beft  to  call  it  from  a 
hard  pewter  pattern,  and  not  from  a wooden  one,  as  founders 
ufually  cafl. 

For  the  compofition  of  the  metal  and  manner  of  calling 
it,  fee  Speculum.  When  the  metal  is  call,  the  next  bufinefs 
is  to  grind  and  polifli  it,  for  which,  fays  Mr.  Mudge,  four 
tools  are  all  that  are  neceffary,  viz,.  1.  The  rough-grinder, 
for  working  all  the  rough  face  of  the  metal  : this  is  beft 
made  of  lead,  fliffened  with  about  a fifth  or  lixth  part  of  tin  ; 
it  fhould  be  at  leaft  a third  more  in  diameter  than  the  metal 
which  is  to  be  ground  ; and  for  one  of  any  fize,  net  lefs  than 
an  inch  thick.  It  may  be  cemented  on  a block  of  wood,  in 
order  to  raife  it  higher  from  the  bench. 

This  leaden  tool  being  call,  muft  be  fixed  in  the  lathe,  and 
turned  as  true  as  poffible  by  the  gage  to  the  figure  of  the  in- 
tended fpeculum,  making  a hole  in  the  middle,  as  a lodg- 
ment for  the  emery,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  a metal 
of  four  inches ; when  this  is  done,  deep  grooves  muft  be  cut 
acrofs  its  furface  with  a graver,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in 
Plate  V.  Optics , fg.  6 ; thefe  grooves  will  ferve  to  lodge 
the  emery,  and  by  their  means  the  tool  will  cut  much  fafter. 
Any  kind  of  low  handle,  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  metal  with 
foft  cement,  will  be  fufficient  ; but  it  fhould  cover  two-thirds 
of  its  back,  to' prevent  its  bending. 

2.  The  next  tcol  is  the  convex  brafs-grinder,  on  which 
the  metal  is  to  receive  its  fpherical  figure.  In  order  to  form 
this  tool,  procure  a round  flout  piece  of  Hamburgh  brafs, 
at  moft  a fixth  part  larger  than  the  metal  to  be  polifhed ; 
and  let  it  be  well  hammered  into  a degree  of  convexity,  by 
the  afiiftance  of  the  gage,  fuitable  to  the  intended  fpeculum  : 
then  ferape  and  clean  the  concave  fide  fo  thoroughly,  that 
it  may  be  well  tinned  all  over  ; then  cafl  upon  it,  after  it 
has  been  preflcd  a proper  depth  into  the  fund,  the  former 
ccmpofition  of  tin  and  lead  in  fuch  a quantity,  that  it  may, 
for  a fpeculum  of  four  inches  diameter,  be  at  leaft  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  and  with  a bafe  confiderably  broader  than 
the  top,  in  order  that  they  mayr  Hand  firmly  upon  the  bench 
in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  deferibed.  This  being  done, 
it  muft  be  fixed  and  turned  in  the  lathe  with  great  care,  and 
of  fuch  a convexity  as  exactly  to  fuit  the  concave  gage. 
This  tool  muft  have  a hole,  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  the 
metal  to  be  worked  upon  it,  in  the  middle,  quite  through 
to  the  bottom.  When  it  is  finifhed  off  in  the  lathe,  its 
diameter  fhould  be  one-eighth  wider  than  the  metal. 

The  3d  tool  is  the  bed  of  hones,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
perfect  the  fpherical  figure,  and  to  give  the  metal  a fine 
fmooth  face.  See  Bed  of  Hones. 

The  4th  and  lail  tool  is  the  bruifer,  with  which  both  the 
brafs-grinder  and  the  hones  are  to  be  formed  ; this  tool 
fhould  be  made  of  thick  flout  brafs,  perfedtly  found,  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hammered  as  near  to  the  gage 
as  poffible  ; it  fhould  be  then  feraped,  cleaned,  and  tinned 
on  the  convex  fide,  as  the  fecond  tool  was  on  the  concave, 
and  the  fame  thicknefs  of  lead  and  tin  call  upon  it.  This 
fhould  be  as  broad  at  bottom  as  at  top  ; and  when  it  is  fixed 
in  the  lathe,  and  turned  off  concave  to  the  convex  gage 
with  accuracy,  the  diameter  ought  to  be  of  a middle  fize 
between  the  hones  and  the  polifher  or  brafs  grinder,  which 
is  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Having  with  the  lathe  roughly 
formed  the  convex  brafs  grinder,  the  bed  of  hones,  and  the 
concave  bruifer,  the  convex  and  epneave  brafs  tools  and  the 
metal  muft  be  wrought  alternately  and  reciprocally  upon 
each  other  with  fine  emery  and  water,  fo  as  to  keep  them  to 
the  fame  figure  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  order  to  which,  fome 
wafhed  emery  muft  be  procured,  by  putting  it  into  a bottle, 
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half  filling  the  bottle  with  water,  ami  ihaking  the  mixture  ; 
fo  that  the  coarfeft  of  the  einery  will  fubiide  to  the  bottom 
firit,  arid  the  lineit  remain  at  the  top:  when  freih  emery  is 
laid  on  the  tools,  it  is  beft  done  by  gently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  and  pouring  out  a fmall  quantity  of  the  turbid  mix- 
ture. The  next  operation  is  to  grind  the  brafs  convex  tool 
with  the  bruifer  upon  it,  which  is  continued  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  convex  tool,  is  wrought 
upon  the  bruifer  in  the  fame  manner.  When  thefe  have 
been  wrought  on  each  other,  occafionally  adding  frefh  emery, 
till  the  veiliges  of  the  turning  tool  are  got  out  and  both 
brought  nearly  to  a figure,  the  fame  form  mull;  be  given  to 
the  metal,  by  grinding  it  upon  the  brafs  tool  with  the  fame 
kind  of  emery  ; taking  care,  however,  by  working  the  two 
former  tools  frequently  together,  to  keep  all  three  exactly 
in  the  fame  curve.  The  belt  kind  of  handle  for  the  metal 
k made  of  lead,  a little  more  than  double  its  thicknefs,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  in  diameter,  of  about  three  pounds  weight, 
with  a hole  in  the  middle,  a little  larger  than  that  in  the 
metal : the  handle  fhould  be  cemented  on  with  pitch.  The 
upper  edge  of  this  weight  mult  be  rounded  off,  that  the 
fingers  may  not  be  hurt,  and  a groove,  about  the  fize  of  the 
little  finger,  be  turned  round  jult  below  it,  for  the  more  con- 
veniently holding  and  taking  the  metal  oft’  the  tools.  When 
the  bruifer,  brafs  tool,  and  metal,  are  all  brought  to  the 
fame  figure,  and  have  a good  furface,  the  next  part  of  the 
procefs  is  to  give  a corredl  fpherical  figure  and  a fine  face 
to  the  metal,  upon  the  hqnes  ; thefe,  however,  Ihould  be 
covered  with  water  for  at  leall  an  hour  before  they  are  ufed, 
©therwife  they  will  be  liable  to  alter  their  figure  ; and  they 
muff  be  never  fuffered  to  grow  dry  whillt  they  are  in  ul'e, 
for  the  fame  reafon. 

In  order  to  give  a proper  figure  to  the  hones,  correfpond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  brafs  tool,  bruifer,  and  metal,  when  they 
are  fixed  down  to  the  block,  fome  common  flour  emery, 
unwalhed,  with  a good  deal  of  water  muff  be  put  upon  them, 
and  the  bruifer  being  placed  upon  the  hones,  and  rubbed 
over  them  with  a few  ltrokes  and  a light  hand,  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  Hone  will  be  foon  worn  off,  the  mud  that  is 
generated  being  waftied  away,  every  quarter  of  a minute, 
with  a great  deal  of  water.  As  foon  as  the  hones  have 
received  the  general  figure  of  the  bruifer,  and  all  the  turn- 
ing ftrokes  are  worn  out  from  them,  the  emery  muff  be 
carefully  waftied  off,  and  cleared  from  the  join  s with  a 
brufti  under  a ftream  of  water.  The  bruifer  and  metal  muff 
be  likewife  cleared  in  the  fame  manner.  The  hones  being 
fixed  down  to  the  block,  the  bruifer  muff  be  worked  upon 
them  with  very  cautious,  regular,  fliort  ftrokes,  forward  and 
backward,  to  the  right  and  left,  turning  the  axis  of  the 
bruifer  in  the  hand  while  you  move  round  the  hones,  by 
ftiifting  your  pofition,  and  walking  round  the  block..  The 
manner  of  conducting  this  operation  is  minutely  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Mudge.  The  metal  may  then  be  rubbed  upon  the 
bones  in  the  l ime  cautious  manner,  occafionally  rubbing  the 
bruifer  upon  the  hones,  in  order  to  Iharpen  them.  When 
in  this  way  the  hone  pavement  has  given  a fine  face  and  true 
figure  to  the  metal,  you  may  proceed  to  try  the  metal  and 
judge  of  its  figure,  by  wafhing  the  hone-pavement  quite 
clean  ; then  putting  the  metal  upon  the  centre  of  it,  and 
giving  two  or  three  light  ftrokes  round  and  round  only, 
without  carry  ing  the  edges  of  the  metal  much  over  the 
hones;  this  vv.  11  lake  out  the  order  of  itraight  ftrokes  ; then 
having  again  waftied  the  hones  and  placed  the  fpeculum 
upon  their  centre,  with  gentle  preffure,  Hide  it  towards  you 
till  its  edge  be  brought  a little  over  that  of  the  hones  ; then 
carry  it  quite  acrofs  the  diameter  as  far  as  the  other  fide, 
and  having  given  the  metal  a light  llroke  or  two  in  this 


direftion,  take  it  off  the  tool.  The  metal  being  wiped 
quite  dry,  place  it  upon  a table  at  a little  diftance  from  a 
window  ; itand  as  near  the  window,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  metal,  and  looking  obliquely  on  its  furface,  turn  it  round 
its  axis,  and  you  will  fee  at  every  half  turn  the  grain 
given  by  the  laft  crofs  .ftrokes  flafh  upon  your  eye  at  once 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  metal.  This  is  a certain  proof 
of  a true  fpherical  figure. 

The  Lift  operation  is  that  of  poliftiing  the  fpeculum,  and 
this  is  the  molt  difficult  and  effential  part  of  the  whole  pror 
cefs.  Mr  Mudge,  having  made  fome  ftrictures  on  the  me- 
thod of  Meffrs.  Hadley  and  Molyneux,  ge'nerally.  followed, 
deferibes  at  large  that  which  he  has  difeover-ed  after  a num- 
ber of  trials,  both  of  giving  a correct  parabolic  figure  and 
an  exquiiite  polifh  at  the  fame  time.  Availing  himfelf  of 
the  manner  of  poliftiing-  with  pitch  practifed  by  fir  iiaac 
Newton,  and  mentioned  in  his  Optics,  he  formed  his  polilher 
by  coating  the  briifs  convex  tool  equally  with  pitch,  which 
fhould  be  neither  very  hard  and  re  fin  o us  nor  too  foft,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a (hilling,  and  by  applying  the  bruifer  to  it, 
gave  the  pitch  upon  the  polifher  a.  fine  furface  and  the  true 
form  of  the  bruifer.  He  then  divided  the  leaden  weight 
upon  the  back  of  the  metal  into  eight  parts,  by  ftrokes  on 
the  furface  of  the  lead,  which  are  marked  with  the  numbers 
I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  order  to  diftinguifh  and  regulate  the 
turns  of  the  metal.  He  alfo  put  half  an  ounce  of  putty 
into  an  ounce  phial,  and  filled  it  two-thirds  with  water  j 
and  having  fhaken  the  whole,  let  the  putty  fubfide,  and 
flopped  the  bottle  with  a cork  : the  other  appendages  of 
his  apparatus  are  a fmall-fized  camel’s  hair  brufti  in  a tea- 
cup with  a little  water,  a piece  of  dry  clean  foap  in  a gal- 
ley-pot, and  a foft  piece  of  fponge.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
metal,  bruifer,  and  polifher,  fhould  be  conilantly  covered 
from  duff. 

The  polifher  being  fixed  down,  is  brufhed  over  with  the 
camel’s  hair  brufti,  after  it  has  been  wetted  and  nibbed 
a little  over  the  foap  ; then  the  bruifer  is  worked  lightly 
upon  it,  till  it  has  acquired  a good  face  and  is  fit  for  the 
metal-  Then,  having  fhaken  up  .the  putty  in  the  phial, 
and  touched  the  polifher  in  five  or  fix  places  with  the 
cork  wetted  with  that  and  the  water,  the  bruifer  is  placed 
upon  the  tool,  and  a few  ftrokes  given  to  it  upon  the 
putty,  in  order  to  rub  down  any  gritty  particles  : after 
which,  having  removed  it,  the  metal  is  worked  lightly 
upon  the  polifner  round  and  round,  carrying  the  edges 
of  the  fpeculum,  however,  not  quite  half  .an  inch.  over, 
the  edge  of  the  tool,  and  now  and  then  with  a crofs 
ftroke.  The  putty  is  repeatedly  applied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, ana  wrought  into  the  pitch  in  the  courfe  of  the  opcb 
ration  and  if  the  bruifer  be  apt  to  ftick,  and  does  not 
Aide  fmootlily  upon  the  pitch,  the  furface  of  either  tool, 
may  be  occafionally  brufhed  over  with  the  foap  and  water. 
After  fome  continuance  of  this  procefs,  the  pitch  is  well 
defended  by  the  coating  of  the  putty,  and  the  metal,, 
prefled  only  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  handle,, 
and  occafionally  moiftened,  moves  over  it  with  a more  uni- 
foi  .in  and  regular  friction.  When  the  polifh  of  the  metal, 
nearly  reaches  the  edge,  the  round  ftrokes  muff  be  gradually 
altered  for  the  fliort  and  ftraight  ones.  When  this  has  been 
done  for  fome  time,  in  the  manner  minutely  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Mudge,  the  metal  will  begin  tq  move  ftiffly  as  the  fric- 
tion increafes,  and  the  fpeculum  polifhes  very  beautifully  and. 
fpcedily,  and  the  whole  furface  of  the  poliftiing  tool  will  he 
equally  covered  over  with  a fine  metallic  bronze,.  As  tlie 
metal  wears  much,  its  furface  rmift  be  now  and  then  cleaned 
with  a piece  of  (hammy  leather,  and  the  polifher  likewife 
with  a foft  piece  of  wet  fponge.  You  will  now  be  able  to 
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judge  of  the  peifeA  fpherical  figure  of  the  metal  and  tool, 
when  there  is  a perfeCt  correfpondence  between  the  furfaces, 
by  the  fine  equable  feel  there  is  in  working,  which  is  totally 
free  from  all  jerks  and  inequalities.  Having  proceeded  thus 
far,  you  may  put  the  laft  finifiiing  to  this  figure  of  the  metal 
.by  bold  crofs  ftrokcs,  only  three  or  four  in  the  dire&ion  of 
each  of  the  eight  diameters,  turning  the  metal  at  the  fame 
time  : this  mu  ft  be  done  quickly  ; for,  if  the  tool  be  fuffered 
to  grow  quite  dry,  you  will  never  be  able,  with  all  your  force, 
to  leparate  that  and  the  metal,  without  deilroying  the  po- 
lifher by  heat.  The  metal  will  now  have  a beautiful  polifh, 
and  a true  fpherical  figure,  but  will  by  no  means  make  a fharp 
diftinCl  image  in  the  telefcope-,  for  the  fpeculum  will  not  be 
found  to  make  parallel  rays  converge  without  great  aberra- 
tion : and,  indeed,  the  deviation  will  be  fo  great,  as  to  be 
very  fenfibly  perceived  b)  a great  indiftin&nefs  in  the  image. 

Suppofing  then  the  metal  to  be  now  truly  fpherical,  flop 
the  hole  in  the  polifher,  by  forcing  a cork  into  it  underneath, 
about  an  inch,  fo  that  it  do  not  reach  quite  to  the  furface.;  and 
■having  wafhed  off  any  mud  that  may  be  on  the  furface  of  the 
tool  with  a wet  foft  piece  of  fponge,  whilft  the  furface  of  it 
is  a little  moifl,  place  the  centre  of  the  metal  upon  tiie  middle 
of  the  polifher  ; then  having,  with  the  wet  brufh,  lodged  as 
much  water  round  the  edge  of  the  metal  as  the  projecting 
edge  will  hold,  fill  the  whole  of  the  metal  and  its  handle 
with  water,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moilture,  and 
the  confequent  adhefion  between  the  lpeculum  and  polifher, 
and  let  the  whole  reft  in  this  (late  for  two  or  three  hours  : 
this  will  produce  an  intimate  contact  between  the  two,  and  by 
parting  with  any  degree  of  warmth  they  may  have  acquired 
by  the  nearnefs  of  the  operator,  they  will  become  perle&ly 
cold  together.  By  this  time  you  may  pufh  out  the  cork 
from  the  polifher  todifcharge  the  water,  and  give  the  metal 
the  parabolic  figure,  in  the  following  manner  : move  the  me- 
tal gently  and  fiowly  at  firft,  a very  little  round  the  centre 
of  the  polifher,  then  increafing  by  degrees  the  diameter  of 
thefe  flrokes,  and  turning  the  metal  frequently  round  its  axis, 
give  it  a larger  circular  motion,  without  any  preflure,  but  its 
own  weight ; this  manner  of  working  may  fafely  be  conti- 
nued about  two  minutes,  moving  yourfelf,  as  ufual,  round 
the  block,  and  carrying  the  round  ilrokes,  in  their  increafed 
and  largefl  flate,  not  more  than  will  move  the  edge  of  the 
metal  half  an  inch  or  five  eighths  over  the  tool.  The  fpecu- 
lum mufl  not  all  this  while  be  taken  off  from  the  polifher, 
and  confequently  no  frefh  putty  can  be  added.  It  will  not 
be  fafe  to  continue  this  motion  longer  than  the  time  above- 
mentioned  ; for  if  the  parabolic  tendency  be  carried  in  the 
leaf!  too  far,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  recover  a true  figure  of 
that  kind,  but  by  going  through  the  whole  procefs  tor  the 
fpherical  one  in  the  manner  before  deferibed,  by  the  crofs- 
ftrokes  upon  the  polifher,  which  takes  a great  deal  of  time. 

In  order  to  try  the  true  figure  of  the  fpeculum,  place  it  in 
the  telefcope  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  ufe  the  inftrument 
as  a kind  of  microfcope,  moving  the  objeCl  to  fuch  a diilance 
that  the  rays  may  be  nearly  parallel.  At  about  twenty 
vards  a watch-paper,  or  fome  fuch  object,  on  which  there  are 
tome  very  fine  hair-itrokes  of  a graver,  is  fixed  up.  The 
lead  mufl  be  taken  off  from  the  fpeculum,  the  fpeculum 
placed  on  the  cell  of  the  tube,  and  the  inllrument  directed 
to  the  objeCl ; make  an  annular  kind  of  diaphragm  with 
card-paper,  fo  as  to  cover  a circular  portion  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  metal  between  the  hole  and  the  circumference, 
equal  in  breadth  to  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  fpeculum  ; this  paper  ring  fhould  be  fixed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  telefcope,  aud  remain  fo  during  the  whole  experi- 
ment, for  the  part  of  the  metal  covered  by  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  perfedl,  and  therefore  unemployed. 


There  mufl  likewife  be  two  other  circular  pieces  of  card- 
paper  cut  out,  of  fuch  fizes,  that  one  may  cover  the  cen- 
tre of  the  metal  by  completely  filling  the  hole  in  the  laft 
deferibed  annular  piece  ; and  the  other,  fuch  a round  piece 
as  fhall  exadlly  fit  into  die  tube,  and  i’o  broad,  as  that  the 
inner  edge  may  juft  touch  the  outward  circumference  of  the 
middle  annular  piece.  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  thefe 
two  laft  pieces  fo  fixed  to  an  axis,  that  they  may  be  put  in 
their  places  or  removed  from  thence  fo  eafily  as  not  to  dif- 
place  or  fhake  the  inftrument.  All  thefe  pieces  there- 
fore together  will  completely  fliut  up  the  mouth  of  the  te- 
lefcope. 

Let  the  round  piece  which  covers  the  centre  of  the  metal, 
or  that  which  has  no  hole  in  it,  be  removed  ; and,  by  a nice 
adjuftment  of  theferew,  let  the  image  (which  is  now  form- 
ed by  the  centre  of  the  mirror)  be  made  as  fharp  and  diftinCl 
as  poflible.  This  being  done,  every  thing  elfe  remaining  at 
reft,  replace  the  central  piece,  and  remove  the  outfide  an- 
nular one,  by  which  means  the  circumference  only  of  the 
fpeculum  will  be  expofed,  and  the  image  now  formed  will 
be  from  the  rays  reflected  from  the  outfide  of  the  metal.  If 
there  be  no  occafion  to  move  the  ferew  and  little  metal,  and 
the  two  images  formed  by  thefe  two  portions  of  the  metal 
be  perfectly  fharp  and  equally  diltinCt,  the  fpeculum  is  per- 
fect, and  of  the  true  parabolic  curve  ; or  at  leaf!  the  errors 
of  the  great  and  little  fpeculum,  if  there  be  any,  are  cor- 
rected by  each  other. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  under  the  laft  circumftances,  the 
image  from  the  outfide  of  the  metal  fhould  not  be  diftinct, 
and  it  fhould  become  neceffary,  in  order  to  make  it  fo,  that 
the  little  fpeculum  be  brought  nearer,  it  is  plain  that  the  me- 
tal is  not  yet  brought  to  the  parabolic  figure  ; but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  procure  diftinCtnefs,  you  be  obliged 
to  move  the  little  fpeculum  farther  oft,  then  the  figure  of 
the  great  fpeculum  has  been  carried  beyond  the  parabolic, 
and  hath  affumed  an  hyperbolic  form.  When  the  latter  is 
the  cafe,  the  circular  figure  of  the  metal  mufl  be  recovered 
(after  having  fixed  on  the  handle  with  foft  pitch ) by  bold 
crofs  Ilrokes  upon  the  polifher,  finifiiing  it  again  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed.  If  the  fneculuin  be  not  yet 
brought  to  the  parabolic  form,  it  mufl  cautioufiy  have  a few 
more  round  ftr.ikes  upon  the  polifher  : indeed  a very  few 
ol  them,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed,  make  in  effeCt  a 
greater  difference  in  the  fpeculum  than  would  be  at  firft  ima- 
gined. If  a metal  of  a true  fpherical  figure  were  to  be 
tried  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  in  the  telefcope  (which 
Mr.  Mudge  has  frequently  done;,  the  difference  of  the  foci 
of  the  two  fegments  of  the  metal  would  be  fo  confiderabk, 
as  to  require  two  or  three  turns  of  the  ferew  to  adjuft  them  ; 
fo  very  great  is  the  aberration  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
fpeculum,  and  fo  improper  to  procure  that  fharpnefsand 
precifion  fo  neceffary  to  a good  reflecting  telefcope. 

Suppofing  that  the  two  foci  of  the  difterent  parts  of  the 
metal  perfectly  coincide,  and  that  by  the  union  of  them, 
when  the  apertures  are  removed,  the  telefcope  fhews  the  ob- 
jects very  fharp  and  diflinCl,  you  are  not  however  then  to 
conclude  that  the  inftrument  is  not  capable  of  farther  im- 
provement ; for  you  will  perceive  a fenlible  difference  in  the 
(harpnefs  of  the  image,  under  diffrent  pofitionsof  the  great 
fpeculum  with  refpett  to  the  little  one,  by  turning  round 
the  great  metal  in  its  cell,  and  oppofing  different  parts  of  it 
to  different  parts  of  the  little  metal,  correcting  by  this 
means  the  error  of  one  by  the  other.  This  attempt  fhould 
be  perfevered  in  for  fome  time,  turning  round  the  great  fpe- 
culum about  one-fixteenth  at  a time,  and  carefully  obferving 
the  moil  diitinCt  fituation  each  time  the  eye-piece  is  ferewed 
on  : when,  by  trying  and  turning  the  great  metal  all  round," 
i the 
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the  diftinA  pofition  is  difcovered,  the  upper  part  of  the 
metal  fhould  be  marked  with  a black  ftroke,  in  order  that  it 
may  always  be  lodged  in  the  cell  in  the  fame  pofition.  This 
is  the  method  Mr.  Short  always  ufed  ; and  the  caution  is  of 
fo  much  confequence,  that  he  thought  it  neccfi'ary  to  men- 
tion it  very  particularly  in  his  printed  directions  for  the  ufe 
of  the  injlrument. 

And  farther,  Mr.  Short  frequently  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  great  by  the  little  metal  in  another  way.  If  the  great 
fpeculum  did  not  anfwer  quite  well  in  the  telefcope,  he 
cured  that  defect,  fometimes  by  trying  the  effeCt  of  feveral 
metals  fucceffively,  by  this  means  correcting  the  errors  of 
one  by  the  other. 

The  apparatus  above-defcribed,  for  examining  the  para- 
bolic figure  of  the  fpeculum,  is  reprefented  in  Plate  V.  Op- 
tics, Jig.  7 : A A is  the  mouth  of  the  telefcope,  or  edge  of 
the  great  tube  ; B Bis  a thin  piece  of  wood  faitened  into 
and  flufli  with  the  end  of  the  tube,  to  which  is  permanently 
fixed  the  annular  piece  of  pafteboard  c c,  intended  to  cover 
and  to  prevent  the  aCtion  of  the  correfponding  part  of  the 
fpeculum.  D is  another  piece  of  pafteboard,  fixed  by  a 
pin  to  the  piece  of  wood  B B,  on  which  it  turns  as  on  a 
centre  ; fo  that  the  great  annular  opening  H H may  be 
fhut  up  by  the  ring  F F,  or  the  aperture  G G by  the  im- 
perforate piece  E,  in  fuch  manner  that,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
the  reflection  may  be  from  the  centre,  and  in  the  latter,  from 
the  circumference  of  the  great  fpeculum. 

Mr.  Mudge  has  remarked,  that  the  operation  of  polifhing 
will  not  proceed  well  in  the  heat  of  fummer  or  the  cold  of 
winter ; and  that  neither  this,  nor  the  other  of  grinding 
upon  the  the  hones,  will  go  on  fo  well,  unlefs  they  be  con- 
ti  iued  uninterruptedly  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  above 
account  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  metal  to  be  wrought 
was  about  four  inches  diameter  ; if  it  be  either  larger  or 
fmaller,  the  fizes  of  the  hones,  bruifer,  and  polifhcr,  mult 
be  proportionably  different. 

The  procefs  for  polifhing  the  little  fpeculum  of  a tele- 
fcope mutt  be  conducted  in  the  manner  already  deferibed, 
for  that  of  the  large  one  ; only  obferving,  that  as  the  little 
metal  has  an  uninterrupted  face,  without  a hole,  fo  there 
is  no  occafion  for  one  in  the  polifher  ; and  likewife  that,  as 
the  fpherical  figure  is  the  only  objeCt  in  this  cafe  to  be  at- 
tempted, the  diificulty  of  execution  is  much  lefs  than  in  the 
former.  As  it  is  always  nccefl'ary  to  folder  to  the  back  of 
the  little  fpeculum  a piece  of  brafs,  as  a fixture  for  the  ferew 
to  adjuff  its  axis  ; Mr.  Mudge  has  communicated  a neat  and 
lafe  method  of  doing  it,  which  he  received  from  the  late  Mr. 
Jackfon,  and  which  may  be  very  ufeful  to  the  optical  or  ma- 
thematical inftrument-maker  upon  other  occafions.  Having 
cleaned  the  parts  to  be  foldered  very  well,  cut  out  a piece  of 
tin-foil  the  exaCt  fize  of  them  ; then  dip  a feather  into  a pretty 
firong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  water,  and  rub  it  over 
the  furfaces  to  be  foldered  ; after  which  place  the  tin-foil 
between  them  as  fall  as  you  can  (for  the  air  will  quickly  cor- 
rode their  furfaces  fo  as  to  prevent  the  folder  taking),  and 
give  the  whole  a gradual  and  fuffirient  heat  to  melt  the  tin. 
If  the  joints  to  be  foldered  have  been  made  very  flat,  they 
will  not  be  thicker  than  a hair:  though  the  furfaces  be  ever 
fo  extenfive,  the  foldering  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, only  that  care  mult  be  taken,  by  general  preflure,  to 
keep  them  clofe  together.  In  this  manner,  for  inftance,  a 
filver  graduated  plate  may  be  foldered  on  to  the  brafs  limb 
of  a quadrant,  fo  as  not  to  be  difcernible  by  any  thing  but 
the  different  colour  of  the. metals. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  obferving,  that  a method  of 
giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his  great  fpeculum  was  a point 
of  perfection  which  Gregory  and  Newton  had  vviflacd  for, 
Vo*  XV II. 
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but  defpaired  of  attaining,  and  which  Hadley  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  either  in  his  Newtonian  or  Gregorian  te- 
lefcope. Mr.  Short  is  faid  to  have  poffefled  the  fecret ; how- 
ever, it  died  with  that  ingenious  artift.  The  method  difcover- 
ed by  Mr.  Mudge,  above  recited,  is,  as  he  has  ftrong  reafon 
to  believe,  the  fame  with  that  of  Mr.  Short.  See  farther  on 
tins  fubjeCt  Smith’s  Optics,  hook  iii.  chap.  ii.  and  Mr. 
Mudge’s excellent  paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lxvii.  parti, 
art.  1 6.  p.  296 — 348.  See  Telescope. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  a coarfer  and  lefs  accurate  me- 
thod of  fmoothing  or  polifr.ing  the  furface  of  a body,  parti- 
cularly glafs  for  looking-glafles,  &c. 

In  the  new  method  of  working  large  plates  of  glafs  for 
looking-glafles,  coach-glafles,  & c.  by  moulding,  and,  as  it 
were,  calling  them,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  metals, 
deferibed  under  the  article  Glass,  the  furface  bein<r  left 
uneven,  it  remains lo  be  ground  and  poliflied.  In  order  to  this, 
the  plate  of  glafs  is  laid  horizontally  on  a (tone  in  manner  of 
a table,  and  to  fecure  it  the  better,  plaftered  down  with 
mortar  or  ftucco,  that  the  effort  of  the  workman,  or  of 
the  machine  ufed  therein,  may  not  fhake  or  difplace  it  ; to 
fullain  it,  there  is  a ftrong  wooden  frame  that  furrounds  it 
an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  glafs  : the  bottom  or  bafe 
of  the  grinding  engine  is  another  rough  glafs  about  half  the 
dimenfions  of  the  former  ; on  this  is  a wooden  plank,  ce- 
mented to  it ; and  upon  this  are  proper  weights  applied,  to 
promote  the  triture,  the  plank  or  table  being  fattened  to  a 
wheel,  which  gives  it  motion.  This  wheel,  which  is  at 
leaft  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  is  made  of  a very  hard  but 
light  wood,  and  is  wrought  by  two  workmen  placed  againft 
each  other,  who  pufli  and  pull  it  alternately  ; and  fometimes, 
when  the  work  requires  it,  they  turn  it  round.  By  fuch 
means,  a conitant  mutual  attrition  is  produced  between  the 
two  glafles,  which  is  favoured  by  water  and  fands  of  feveral 
kinds  bellowed  between  ; fand  ftill  finer  and  finer  being  ap- 
plied, as  the  grinding  is  more  advanced  ; at  laft  emerv  is 
ufed.  Wc  need  not  add,  that  as  the  upper  or  incumbent 
glafs  poli  flies  and  grows  fmoother,  it  mull  be  fhifted  from 
time  to  time,  and  others  put  in  its  place. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  only  the  largeft  fize  glafles  are  thus 
ground  with  a mill ; for  the  middling  and  fmaller  forts  are 
wrought  by  the  hand  ; to  which  end  there  are  four  wooden 
handles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  upper  Hone  or  carnao-e 
for  the  workmen  to  take  hold  of,  and  give  it  motion.  What 
remains  to  the  perfection  of  glafs,  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  polifhing , which  fee. 

GRINETTA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a waterfowl 
of  the  gallinula  or  moor-hen  kind.  See  Fulica  Navia. 

GRINNAN,  ill  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Hebrides, 
on  the  W.  coafl  of  Lewis.  N.  lat.  58’  1'.  W.  lono-.  7°4'. ' 

GRINSTED,  East,  a borough,  market-town,  and  pa- 
rifli,  in  the  hundred  of  Rufhmonden,  Suflex,  is  built  on  a hill 
near  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  where  it  joins  Surrey. 
As  a borough,  Eaft  Grinfted  has  fent  burgefles  to  the  na- 
tional parliament  even  fince  the  firft  year  of  king  Edward  II. 
A.  D.  1307.  Thefe  are  eleCted  by  36  burgage -holders,  20 
of  whom  are  under  the  influence  of  the  dukes  of  Dorfet. 
The  county  affixes  for  SufTex  are  held  in  this  town,  though 
the  county  gaol  is  at  Horfham.  In  the  year  1616,  Sackville, 
duke  of  .Dorfet,  built  a college  in  this  town,  and  endowed 
it  for  24  aged  perfpns  of  both  fexes.  It  is  governed  by  a 
warden  and  two  gentlemen  affiftants.  In  the  town  is  alfo  a 
refpeCtable  charity  fchool.  Eaft  Grinfted  contains  381 
lioufes,  and  2659  inhabitants.  It  is  28  miles  S E.  of 
London,  and  feated  on  the  great  turnpike  road  betweeu 
Croydon  and  Lewes.  A market  011  Thurfday  is  chiefly  for 
corn.  Here  are  three  annual  fairs. 
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GRIP,  in  Agriculture , a fmall  trench,  gutter,  or  ditch, 
which  is  cut  acrofs  a meadow,  pafture,  or  ploughed  field,  for 
the  purpofe  of  draining  it.  In  the  laft  it  is  moftly  called  a 
water  or  draining  furrow. 

It  may  frequently  be  a good  mode  in  draining  meadow 
lands  in  this  way,  to  cut  out  the  pieces  in  a fomewhat  wedge- 
like form,  afterwards  taking  off  the  thin  bottom  parts,  and 
then  replacing  them  ; by  which  means  a hollow  or  opening 
will  be  left  below  for  conducting  off  the  water.  See  Wa- 
ter-Furrow. 

Giup,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  fometimes  employed 
provincial!)-  to  fignify  the  hollow  or  cavity  behind  the  cattle 
in  cow-houfes  cr" cattle  fheds,  into  which  the  dung  and  urine 
of  the  animals  are  difcharged.  Thefe  cavities  fhould  always 
be  funk  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  below  the  fur- 
face  on  which  the  cattle  Hand,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
kept  perfedfly  clean. 

GRIPE,  in  Mechanics.  See  Crane. 

Gripe,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  often  provincially  ap- 
plied to  fignify  a dung  fork. 

Gripe  of  a Ship , in  Sea  Language,  is  the  compafs  or  fharp- 
nefs  of  her  ilem  under  water,  chiefly  towards  the  bottom  of 
her  ftem. 

The  defign  of  fhaping  her  fo  is,  to  make  her  gripe  the 
more,  or  keep  a good  wind  ; for  which  purpofe,  iometimes  a 
falfe  ftem  is  put  on  upon  the  true  one. 

Gripe  is  alfo  a fea  phrafe  for  a (hip’s  being  apt  to  run  too 
much  to  windward  of  her  courfe,  particularly  when  (lie  fails 
with  the  wind  on  her  beam  or  quarter  ; this  effeCt  is  partly 
occafioned  by  the  (hock  of  the  waves  that  ftrike  the  fhip 
perpetually  on  the  weather-quarter,  and  force  the  (tern  to 
leeward  ; but  principally  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fails, 
which  difpofes  the  fliip  continually  to  edge  to  windward, 
while  in  this  fituation  of  failing  : in  fuch  cafe  they  fay  fhe 
gripes. 

Gripes,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  provincially  applied 
to  an  implement  of  the  forceps  kind,  which  is  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  eradicating  and  pulling  up  weeds  of  the 
thiftle  and  other  fimilar  ftrong  kinds,  when  growing  among 
grain  and  other  forts  of  crops.  See  W eeding. 

Gripes,  in  Medicine,  a pain  in  the  lower  bowels,  of  lefs 
feverity,  and  more  moveable  than  the  colic,  occurring  and 
ceafing  at  intervals,  and  generally  accompanied  by  a defire  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  relieved  by  fuch  evacuation.  The  gripes 
are  a common  fyrr.ptom  of  dyfentery  ; they  are  alfo  occa- 
fioned by  the  irritation  of  purgative  medicines,  or  by  any  acrid 
matter  palling  through  the  bowels,  as  indigelted  food,  an 
unufual  quantity  of  bile,  See.  and  fometimes  by  flatulence 
only.  In  infants  griping  pains  are  very  frequent,  and  arife 
principally  from  improper  food,  or  from  imperfect  digeftion, 
by  which  an  acid  is  formed,  which  gives  a green  colour  to 
the  bile,  and  probably  renders  it  more  ftimulating  to  the  in- 
teftines  \ whence  the  gripes  in  children  are  commonly  followed 
by  green  (tools.  The  abforbent  earths,  combined  with 
rhubarb,  and  the  (lightly  aromatic  diflilled  waters,  as  thofe 
of  dill,  fennel,  or  mint,  fpeedily  relieve  the  complaint  in 
children,  in  general.  See  Infant  ; fee  alfo  Colic  and  Dy- 
sentery. 

Gripes,  or  Colic,  in  Farriery,  is  an  acute  difeafe,  to 
which  horfes  are  very  often  fubjeft.  There  are  three  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  this diforder,  •v'r. z.  the  flatulent  or  windy,  the 
bilious  or  inflammatory,  and  the  dry  gripes.  The  firft  is  oc- 
cafioned by  drinking  a large  quantity  of  cold  water  when  the 
body  has  been  heated  by  exercife  ; or  in  horfes  of  delicate 
conititulions,  and  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  tender  treat- 
ment by  drinking  very  cold  water,  even  without  previous 
heating"  exercife.  It  is  fometimes  produced  by  bad  hay, 


oats,  or  clover,  or  fuch  as  is  new,  and  prone  to  fermentation* 
When  this  difeafe  comes  on  without  any  apparent  caufe, 
Mr.  White  fuggefts  that  it  may  probably  depend  upon  a 
fpafmodic  aftion  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  occafioning  a 
conflriftion  of  the  intelline,  and  a confinement  of  air.  The 
immediate  caufe  of  the  formation  and  confinement  of  the  air, 
however,  is,  as  he  conceives,  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  \ital 
energy  : and  therefore  the  common  flatulent  colic  is  eafily 
cured  by  grooms  and  farriers,  who  feldom  give  any  other 
kind  of  medicines  befldes  thofe  of  a ftimulating  quality.  This 
difeafe  is  known  by  the  horfe's  alternately  and  fuddenly  lying 
down  and  riling  ; by  his  ftriking  his  belly  with  his  fore  feet, 
(lamping  with  his  fore  feet,  and  refufinghis  meat  ; and  when 
the  gripes  are  violent,  by  couvulftve  twitches,  turning  up  his 
eyes,  itretching  out  his  limbs,  and  alternate  fweats  and  cold 
damps  ; driving  to  dale,  turning  his  head  frequently  to  his- 
flanks,  rolling  about,  and  often  turning  on  his  back.  The 
confined  wind  has  been  fometimes  difcharged  by  emptying 
the  draught  gut  with  a fmall  hand  dipt  in  oil,  and  thus  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  eafed  of  its  load,  andthehorfe  dales.  It 
is  always  proper  to  bleed  young  and  plethoric  horfes  in  the 
neck-vein.  The  following  ball  and  clyder  feldom  fail  of 
giving  relief : take  Strafburgh  or  Venice  turpentine,  and 

pounded  juniper  berries,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fal 
prunella,  or  fait  petre,  an  ounce  ; oil  of  juniper  one  dram  j 
fait  of  tartar  two  drams  ; make  thefe  ingredients  into  a ball 
with  any  fyrup  ; and  give  it  whole,  wafiiing  it  down  with  a 
decotlion  of  juniper-berries,  or  a horn  or  two  of  ale.  If 
this  ball  does  not  fucceed,  and  make  the  horfe  break  wind 
and  dale  plentifully,  in  an  hour-er  two  give  him  another 
ball,  and  add  to  it  a dram  of  fait  of  amber  ; and  this  may  be 
repeated  a third  time,  if  neceffary : during  the  fit,  let  the  horfe 
have  gentle  exercife.  Let  the  following  clyder  be  given  be- 
tween the  balls,  or  alone,  and  repeated  occafionally ; take 
chamomile  flowers  two  handfuls  ; anife,  coriander,  and  fen- 
nel feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ; long  pepper  half  an  ounce  ; 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two  ; and  add  Daffy’s 
elixir,  or  gin,  half  a pint : oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce, 
and  oil  of  chamomile  eight  ounces  The  horfe  (hould  be 
well  rubbed,  clothed,  and  littered  with  clean  draw  up  to  his 
belly  : and  a pint  of  brandy,  rum,  or  geneva,  with  as 

much  fweet  oil,  may  be  given  for  a drink  ; and  if  this  (hould 
not  fucceed,  boil  an  ounce  of  pepper  or  ginger  in  a quart 
of  milk,  and  add  to  it  a handful  of  fait,  and  half  a pint 
of  oil,  which,  given  warm,  will  purge  in  two  or  three 
hours. 

In  the  fird  attacks  of  the  colic,  Mr.  Taplin  recommends 
the  following  ball  to  be  given,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
difeafe,  every  two,  four,  or  fix  hours  ; viz.  annifeeds  in 
powder,  i oz.  ; mithridate,  ~ oz.  ; ginger  and  grains  of 
paradife,  of  each  in  powder,  2 dr.  ; oil  of  annifeed,  and  oil 
of  juniper,  of  each,  1 dr.  ; with  fyrup  fufficient  to  form 
thefe  ingredients  into  a ball.  In  cafes  of  flatulent  colic,  the 
following  ball,  adminidered  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  has  been  mucli 
recommended  ; viz.  Venice  turpentine,  6 dr  , or  1 oz. ; pu- 
rified opium,  from  1 dr.  to  i|  dr.  ; oil  of  annifeeds,  1 dr.  ; 
and  powdered  ginger,  2 dr.  At  the  fame  time  clyftets, 
eompofed  of  the  decoftion  of  chamomile,  or  other  common 
herbs,  or  of  the  gruel  of  oatmeal,  with  half  a pint  of  olive 
oil,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s  lard,  and  half  a pound  of 
common  fait,  (hould  be  occafionally  injedled  tolerably  warm. 
Opium,  it  is  faid,  will  fometimes  remove  the  fpafmodic 
affection  that  attends  the  flatulent  colic,  when  other  me- 
dicines have  faded.  Mr.  White,  in  his  “ Compendium  of 
the  Veterinary  Art,”  recommends  to  be  given,  as  foon  as  tbe 
difeafe  is  obferved,  the  following  draughts,  viz.  1 . Balfam  of 
* . capivi. 
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capivi,  1 oz.  ; oil  of  juniper,  2 dr.  ; fpirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  i oz.  ; Ample  mint  water,  i pint,  to  be  mixed  for  one 
dofe.  2.  Venice  turpentine,  i oz.  mixed  with  the  yolk  of 
aa  egg  j adding  gradually  peppermint  water,  i pint  ; fpii  it 
of  nitrous  ether,  ^ oz  , for  one  dofe.  3.  Camphor,  2 di.  ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  i oz.  ; mint  water,  I pint,  mixed  for  one 
dofe.  A clyfter  fhould  alfo  be  inje&ed,  compofed  of  fix 
quarts  ol  water  gruel  or  warm  water,  and  eight  ounces  of 
common  fait.  If  the  difeafe  has  continued  foi  fsveral 
hours,  and  the  pain  appears  to  be  great,  with  a quick  pulic, 
it  w ill  be  advifeable  to  bleed  to  three  quarts,  for  preventing 
inflammation,  and  removing  the  fpafmodic  contraction  <n  the 
inteftine.  The  draught  and  clyfter,  recurred  toon  the  Aril 
attack,  will  commonly  be  fufficient ; but  if  no  relief  be 
obtained  i 1 an  hour  or  two,  the  draught  fhould  be  repeated, 
and  the  belly  be  rubbed  for  a coniiderable  time  with  a 
mu  Hard  embrocation.  If  the  dileaie  relill  thefe  remedies, 
which  will  feldom  happen,  give  a pint  of  cailoi  oil  with 
it  oz.  of  tincture  of  opium:  when  the  horfe  gets  up,  let 
him  be  rubbed  perfectly  dry  by  two  persons,  one  on  each 
fide,  and  let  him  afterwards  be  well  clothed.  The  horfe 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  fhould  be  provided  with  a large 
quantity  of  litter,  that  he  may  not  injure  himfelt  during  the 
violence  of  the  paroxvfm.  As  this  complaint  is  liable  to 
occur  on  a journey,  Mr.  White  recommends  the  following 
ball  to  be  wrapped  up  clofely  in  a piece  of  bladder,  to  be 
ufed  as  occalion  requires ; viz.  Caftile  foap,  3 dr. ; cam- 
phor, 2 dr.  ; ginger,  1^  dr.  ; and  Venice  turpentine,  6 dr. ; 
to  be  made  into  a ball  for  one  dole. 

When  llrong  purgatives  have  been  ufed  in  this  complaint, 
fuch  as  12  or  i°+ drains  of  aloes,  either  alone  or  with  calomel, 
which  fome  farriers  have  injudicioufly  adminiilered,  and  the 
bowels  have  been  rendered  fo  irritable  by  the  violent  effeft  of 
phyAc,  that  they  become  fubject  to  troublefome  and  even 
dangerous  difeafes,  and  the  horfe  in  this  Hate  is  attacked 
with  colic  or  gripes,  Mr.  White  cautions  againll  the  llrong 
remedies  commonly  employed,  fuch  as  ginger,  pepper,  &c  , 
which  often  proye  fatal  by  canting  inflammation.  In  cafes  of 
this  kind  the  following  draught  will  be  found  mofl  ufeful  ; 
vix  oil  of  peppermint,  20  drops  ; tincture  of  opium,  ~ oz.  ; 
gum  arabic  (diflolved  in  a pint  of  warm  water),  2 oz  , to  be 
mixed  for  one  dofe  ; the  ufe  of  which  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  frequent  fmall  quantities  of  gruel,  linfeed  tea,  or  any 
other  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  the  injedtion  of  a clyffer  of  the 
fame  kind. 

The  bilious  inflammatory  gripes  are  attended  with  a fever, 
befldes  more  of  the  preceding  fvmptoms : the  horfe  aifo 
generally  throws  out  a little  loofe  dung,  with  hot  Raiding 
water,  the  blackith  or  reddifh  colour  and  fcctid  fmell  of 
which  denote  an  approaching  mortifleation.  In  this  cafe 
three  quarts  of  blood  fhould  be  immediately  taken  away,  and 
the  bleeding  fhould  be  repeated,  unlefs  the  fvmptoms  abate, 
in  a few  hours.  The  emollient  clyfter,  with  two  ounces  of 
nitre  diflolved  in  it,  fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  a day,  and 
gum  arabic  water  fhould  be  plentifully  drank,  and  a pint  of 
the  following  mixture  fhould  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,  till  lavourable  loofe  Hools  are  procured,  and  then 
only  night  and  morning,  till  the  diforder  is  removed.  Take 
fenna,  three  ounces,  and  fait  of  tartar  half  an  ounce  ; infufe 
them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  lenitive  cleduary,  and  four  of  Glauber 
l’alts.  If  the  diforder  increafes,  recourfe  muH  be  had  to 
the  Jefuit’s  bark,  which  fhould  be  given  in  the  decodion  to 
the  quantity  of  a pint  every  three  hours,  with  a gill  of  red 
port  wine.  In  a cafe  of  lefs  confequence,  take  diapente, 
one  ounce  ; diafeordium,  half  an  ounce  ; powdered  myrrh, 
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two  drams ; make  thefe  into  a ball  with  two  drams  of  oil  of 
amber,  and  give  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

The  dry  gripes  arife  often  from  coflivenefs,  and  are 
difeovered  by  the  horfe’s  frequent  and  fruitlefs  motion  to 
dung,  the  blacknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  dung,  the  frequent 
and  quick  motion  of  his  tad,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine, 
and  his  great  reltleflhefs.  The  Hraight  gut  fhould,  in  this 
cafe,  be  fearched  by  an  oiled  hand  : then  throw  up  the 
following  emollient  clyfter  twice  a day:  take  marfhmallows 
and  chamomile  flowers,  of  each  a large  handful ; bruifed 
bay-berries  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ; boil  them  in 
a gallon  of  water  to  three  quarts ; and  having  poured  the 
liquor  into  a pan,  diffolve  it  in  half  a pound  of  treacle,  ard 
a pint  of  linfeed,  or  of  dry  common  oil.  The  purging 
drink  preferibed  for  the  inflammatory  gripes  fhould  be  alfo 
given  till  the  fymptoms  are  removed.  The  diet  for  a horfe 
with  the  gripes  fhould  be  fealded  bran,  warm  water-gruel, 
or  water  prepared  by  diftblving  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  mixing  it  with  other  water. 

Guipes,  in  Sea  Language,  is  the  name  of  a machine 
formed  bv  an  alTembluge  of  ropes,  hooks,  and  dead-eyes, 
and  ufed  to  fecure  the  boats  upon  the  deck  of  a fhip  at  fea, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  fhaken  by  the  labouring  of  the 
veffel.  The  hooks,  which  are  faftened  at  their  ends,  are 
Axed  in  ring-bolts  in  the  deck  011  each  fide  of  the  boat , 
whence,  pafling  over  her  middle  and  extremities,  they  are 
extended,  by  means  of  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  render  the 
boats  Arm  and  fecure. 

GRIPS,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  fwarths,  or 
fmall  heaps  and  handfuls  of  corn,  lying  in  the  fields  after  they 
have  been  cut  down  with  the  feythe  or  fickle ; but  it  is  more 
commonly  applied  in  the  latter  cafe. 

GRIPSHOLM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Sudermanland  ; 25  miles  W of  Stockholm. 

GRISALBIN,  in  Omithohgy.  See  Loxia  gri/ea. 

GRIS  ARD.  See  Larus  Neevius. 

GRISATJNT,  William,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
phyfician  of  the  14th  century,  who  ftudied  mathematics  and 
aftronomy  with  fo  much  fuccefs  at  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
that  he  was  fufpetted,  like  his  countryman  friar  Bacon,  of 
magic.  From  this  caufe,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  he  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
firft  at  Montpellier,  and  then  at  Marfeilles,  where  he  Axed 
his  refidence,  and  lived  by  the  practice  of  his  profeifion,  in 
which  he  acquired  much  fki.il  and  eminence.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown  : but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  living 
there,  an  old  man,  in  1350,  and  that  his  l'on,  after  being 
an  abbot  of  canons  regular  at  Marfeilles,  at  length  arrived  at 
the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.  Grilaunt  was 
the  author  of  feveral  works  011  mathematics,  judicial 
altrology,  and  medicine.  Hutchinfon’s  Bicg.  Med.  Floy. 
Diet. 

GRISETTE.  See  Alauda  Scnegalenjis. 

GRISIN,  the  grifly  warbler.  See  Motacilla  grlfea. 

GRISLAGINE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cypiunls grijla- 

swe- 

GRISLEA,  in  Botany,  in  memory  of  Gabriel  Griflev, 
a Portuguefe  chemift  and  botanilt,  author  of  Viridarium  Lit  ft- 
tanicum,  publilhed  at  Lifbon  in  1661,  and  reprinted  by  Se- 
guier,  as  well  as  by  Ray.  The  latter  fpeaks  cf  it  as  a rich 
catalogue,  but  faulty  in  not  diftinguilhing  the  cultivated 
from  the  indigenous  fpecies,  and  evincing  a deficiency  of 
botanical  learning  in  the  author.  Grifley,  however,  corrc- 
fponded  with  the  chief  botanifts  of  his  day,  efpecially  with 
Tournefort,  to  whom  he  fent  fome  new  plants. — Linn.  Gen. 
189.  Schreb.  252.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  320.  Mart. 

E 2 Mill. 
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Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Juff.  331. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandrid 
Monogynia,  ( OHandria ; Linn.)  Nat.  Ord.  Calycantheme , 
Linn.  Salicaria,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  tubular, 
fomewliat  bell-ihaped,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  principal 
teeth,  and  as  many  external,  minute,  alternate  ones,  co- 
loured, permanent,  at  length  contra  died  juft  above  the  bafe, 
fometimes  flightly  curved  upwards.  Cor.  Petals  as  many 
as  the  larger  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  inferted  between  them, 
oppofite  to  the  fmall  ones,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  fmall, 
fcarcely  reaching  beyond  the  calyx.  S/aw.  Filaments  eight, 
ten  or  twelve,  awl-fhaped,  afeending,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  its  tube  at  the  ftric- 
ture  ; anthers  roundifh,  verfatile,  incumbent,  fimple.  Fiji. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  with  two  furrows,  nearly  fefiile  ; 
ilyle  thread-fhaped,  about  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  afeending; 
itigma  flightly  notched.  Forte.  Capfule  enclofed  in  the  bafe 
of  the  calyx,  ovate,  with  two  lateral  grooves,  of  two  cells  ; 
its  valves  thin  and  brittle,  at  length  irregularly  torn.  Seeds 
very  numerous,  minute,  obovate  or  wedge -ihaped,  horizon- 
tal, clofely  crowded,  covering  the  large,  cylindrical,  cen- 
tral, double  column,  which  is  united  to  the  partition  at 
each  fide. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  with  about  five  large  and  as  many  fmall 
teeth.  Petals  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Stamens  very  long, 
afeending.  Capfule  invelled  with  the  permanent  calyx, 
ovate,  two-ceiled.  Seeds  numerous.  Receptacle  large, 
round. 

Obf.  The  original  fpecies  has  a four-cleft,  or  often  a 
five-cleft,  flower,  with  eight  or  ten  ftamens  ; the  others  have 
a five  or  fix-cleft  flower,  with  ten  or  twelve ; fo  that  ten  is 
the  medium  number. 

1.  G . fecunda.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  496.  Lcefling.  It.  245. 
— Leaves  lanceolate,  (talked,  fmooth.  Branches  horizon- 
tal. Flowers  all  turned  upwards.  Calyx  half  as  broad  as 
long. — Gathered  by  Lcefling  in  Terra  Firma  between  Cu- 
mana  and  the  river  Orinoco,  in  February  1755.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  his  fpecimens  reached  Europe.  The 
only  one  we  have  ever  feen  was  found  near  Curaffow  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  by  J.  Masrter,  M.D.  who  returning 
to  Europe  in  1791,  and  being  plundered  of  molt  of  his 
effedts  amid  the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  Flanders,  liberally 
bellowed  on  the  writer  of  this  a parcel  of  moll  beautiful  and 
rare  South  American  plants,  which  were  all  he  was  able  to 
fave  from  ruin.  This  gentleman,  fent  out  b.y  the  emperor, 
was  the  finder  of  the  numerous  plants  in  South  America, 
which  make  fo  fplendid  an  appearance  in  the  works  of  Jac- 
quin,  though  his  name  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  mentioned  in 
books.  He  was  fubfequently  profeffor  of  Botany  at  Fri- 
burgh  in  Suabia,  and  we  hope  Hill  living. — By  means  of  his 
fpecimen,  and  Lcefling’s  very  exadt  defeription,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  account  of  this  rare  plant, 
which  is  no  where  figured.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  eredt, 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a few  llraight  branches. 
The  upper  branches  are  fcattered,  parallel,  long,  fpreading, 
flightly  drooping,  fimple  or  fubdivided,  flender,  fmooth, 
leafy  except  in  their  lower  part.  Leaves  oppofite,  llalked, 
two-ranked,  fpreading,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one  rib,  and 
numerous,  nearly  oppofite,  curved,  fimple  veins ; dark  green 
above  ; much  paler  beneath,  and  befprinkled  with  nume- 
rous, fmall,  fcarcely  difcernible,  glandular  dots.  Foo/Jlalhs 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  fmooth,  channelled.  Snpulas  none. 
Flozver-Jlalks  axillary,  oppofite,  rather  longer  than  the  foot- 
flalks,  corymbofe  or  cymofe,  all  curved  upward  to  one  fide, 
fmqoth,  coloured,  from  fix  to  ten-flowered.  Brafleas  few, 
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at  the  bafe  of  the  partial  ftalks,  ovate,  dotted.  Calyx  of  a 
dark  brownilh  crimfon,  bell-lhapcd,  flightly  angular,  with 
ufually  four,  but  often  five,  principal  diviiions  ; its  fmaller 
ones,  unnoticed  by  Lcefling,  being  very  vifible,  like  little 
prominent  external  teeth,  before  the  others  expand.  The 
diameter  of  the  calyx  towards  the"  top  is  full  half  its  length, 
but  the  bafe  is  narrower,  and  as  it  advances  in  age,  marked 
with  a il rift ure.  Petals , Jlamens,  and  Jlyle  of  an  elegant 
fcarlet.  All  thefe  colours,  with  the  green  of  the  leaves,  is 
loft  in  one  nearly  uniform  dark  brown  in  the  dried  plant,  but 
the  infide  of  the  anthers  remains  of  a vivid  red  or  orange- 
colour.  Germen  only  half  ripe  in  our  fpecimens,  but  evi- 
dently two-celled,  with  a tranfverfe  partition,  joining  the 
large,  round,  central  column. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  words  “ An  Glaucis  rjft- 
nis?”  which  finifli  the  defeription  of  this  plant  in  Lcefliim’s 
p.  246,  belong  to  a widely  different  one,  next  deferibed, 
which  fhould  have  been  numbered  105.  This  miltake  of 
the  editor,  who  was  no  other  than  the  great  Lmnasus,  is 
copied  of  courfe  in  the  German  edition,  p.  318. 

2.  G.  punflata.  Bucli.  Cat.  MSS.  11.  34 — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, llalked,  imooth.  Branches  and  flowers  creel.  Calyx 
four  times  as  long  as  broad. — Communicated  from  the  Eail 
Indies  by  l)r.  Francis  Buchanan.  1'he  branches  are  oppo- 
iite, lound,  Imooth,  and  nearly  erefl.  I, eaves  on  fhort, 
thick  footftalks,  oppofite,  crofting  each  other  in  pairs,  lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  entire,  two  inches  or  more  in  length, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  pale  and  yellowilh  beneath  'and 
marked  with  much  more  evident  dots  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  lateral  veins  often  unite  in  one  common  rib  near  the 
margin.  Flowtrs  red,  in  compound,  nearly  upright,  co- 
rymbofe, flightly  downy  chillers,  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Calyx  much  more  flender  than  in  the  former, 
and  nearly  cylindrical,  furrowed,  minutely  downy,  often 
flightly  curved  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftamens 
and  llyle.  The Jlozuers  are  often  fix-cleft,  with  twelve  ila- 
mens.  Their  buds  are  turbinate,  with  horizontally  promi- 
nent, thick  marginal  points,  which  are  the  outer  teeth 
of  the  calyx.  This  fpecies  is  moll  allied  to  the  follow- 
ing. 

3.  G.  tomentnfa.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  j.  29.  t.  31.  (Ly- 
thrum  fruticoium ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  641.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  467.) — Leaves  leflile,  heart-fliaped  and  clafping  the  Hern 
at  their  bafe  ; downy  beneath.  Branches  eredt. — A native 
ol  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindoollan, 
flowering  during  the  cold  and  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  fent  feeds  to  the  writer 
of  this  in  1793,  which  were  railed  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Edinburgh.  Others  have  fince  been  raifed  about  London, 
and  the  plant  has  been  named  IVoodfordia , after  a very- 
liberal  cultivator  of  exotics,  but  there  is  no  quellion  of  its 
being  a Grijlea.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  laft,  but  the  leaves 
differ  in  their  infertion,  and  heart-fliaped  bafe,  as  well  as  in 
being  downy  beneath.  The  Jlowcrs  are  copious,  in  com- 
pound fpreading  clutters,  fcarlet  and  very  handfome,  often 
fix-cleft.  Their  calyx  is  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and 
ufually  a little  curved,  llnated,  fcarcely  downy. 

The  genus  of  Lythrum  differs  from  Gri/lea  in  its  large 
rounded  petals,  ftamens  fcarcely  exceeding  the  calyx  in 
length,  and  capitate  itigma.  Its  habit  moreover  is  her- 
baceous. S. 

GRISLEHAMN,  or  Grislehaven,  in  Geography , a 
lea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland  • 27 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Upfal.  ’ 

GRISLEHAVEN,  Old,  a fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Upland  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Upfal. 

GRISLY 
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GRISLY  Seeds',  'dmongHerha/i/ls,  denote  thin,  flat,  Ikin- 
ny  feeds: 

GRISOLA,  in  Ornithology.  See  MusciCAPA  Grifola. 
GRISOLLES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  c hief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diffrict  Caltel-Sarrazin.  The  place  contains  2025, 
ar.d  the  canton  6477  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1324 
kilometres,  in  12  communes. 

GRISON,  one  of  the  fmaller  Grenadines,  fituated  be- 
tween Diamond  ifland  and  Cariacou.  It  has  no  frelli  water, 
and  is  uninhabited. 

Gnisos',  in  Zoology.  See  Viverra  V'ittata. 

Giusoxs,  in  Geography,  a people  in  alliance  with  the 
Swifs,  forming  three  leagues,  viz.  the  Grey  league,  the 
league  of  God’s  houfe,  and  the  league  of  the  ten  jurfdiefions, 
which  fee  refpeftively.  The  refpective  communities  of  thefe 
three  leagues  have  their  peculiar  conilitutions,  enjoy  their 
municipal  laws  and  culloms,  and  are  independent  common- 
wealths in  all  concerns  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  whole  republic,  or  the  articles  of  the 
particular  league  of  which  they  form  a part.  The  country 
which  they  inhabit  is  bounded  on  the  N-  by  the  canton  of 
Glarus,  .from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a chain  of  mountains, 
the  highell  point  of  which  is  the  “ Calendar,’’  and  the  coun- 
ties ot  Sargans  and  Pludentz,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrolefe, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Bergamafco,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Swifs  Italian  bailiwicks,  and  the  canton  of 
Uri.  This  country  conffituted  Upper  Rhaetia  ; and,  at  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Offrogoths,  who  governed  it  by  dukes.  About  the 
iixth  century  it  became  fubjedl  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the 
ninth  was  united  to  Germany.  The  feveral  alliances  or 
leagues  were  formed  in  order  to  repel  the  tyranny  of  the 
great  barons.  The  league  of  God's  houfe  is  reprefented  by 
tome  writers  as  the  moil  ancient  (fee  God’s  houfe ) ; but 
according  to  others  this  league  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  year  1424,  which  was  the  era  of  the 
formation  of  the  Grey  league  (which  fee),  and  1436,  the 
year  in  which  the  league  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  (which 
fee)  became  independent.  The  two  former  are  faid  to  hare 
eftablilhed  an  alliance  in  the  year  1425  or  1427  ; and  the 
firll  perpetual  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  deputies  of  the 
three  leagues  in  the  year  1471,  or,  as  others  fay,  in  1436. 
This  confederation  was  renewed  in  the  year  1544,  and  again 
in  1712.  In  confequence  of  this  union,  the  Grifons  engage 
not  to  make  any  new  alliance,  nor  declare  war,  nor  make 
peace,  but  by  common  confent.  They  alio  agree  to  favour 
one  another,  to  guarantee  one  another’s  privileges,  &c.  Of 
all  the  conilitutions  in  Switzerland,  that  of  the  Grifons  is 
the  molt  democratic,  as  their  fubordinates  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  one  another  with  regard  to  their  particular 
police.  The  connexion  between  the  three  leagues  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  an  annual  diet,  of  the  congrefs,  and  of 
the  three  chiefs.  The  diet  is  composed  of  (13  deputies,  and 
the  three  chiefs:  the  Grey  league  fends  27,  the  houfe  of 
God  22,  and  the  Ten  jurifdicfions  14  ; thele  are  chofen  in 
the  feveral  communities  by  every  male  at  a Hated  age.  The 
diet  aflembles  annually  about  the  beginning  ot  September 
at  Hants,  Coire,  and  Davos,  by  rotation,  and  continues 
fitting  three  weeks  or  a month.  The  chief  of  the  league, 
\i  wbofe  chffridl  the  diet  is  held,  is  prelident  for  that  term  ; 
the  fupreme  authority  is  not  abfolutely  and  finally  veiled  in 
the  diet,  but  in  the  communities  at  large  ; for  in  all  offices 
of  importance,  fuch  as  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
eiiadling  laws,  contracting  alliances,  and  impoiing  taxes,  the 
deputies  either  have  pofitive  inftruCtions  from  their  con- 
ftn  ients,  or  refer  tl.ofe  points,  concerning  which  they  have 
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no  inftru&ions,  to  the  decilion  of  the  refpeffive  communities, 
fo  that  in  effedl  the  fupreme  power  conllitutionally  refides  in 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  not  in  their  reprefentatives  at 
the  diet.  The  three  chiefs  have  no  lulfrage,  when  the  com- 
munities fend  their  inltruttions,  becaufe  they  are  not  repre- 
fentatives ; but  in  all  cafes  which  are  either  not  referable, 
or  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  communities,  they  vote  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  deputies.  The  deputies  receive  for 
their  attendance  a fmall  falary  from  the  public  treafury, 
which  never  exceeds  $s.  a day.  The  ariftocratical  party  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  power  delegated  to  the  congrefs,  which 
is  an  affembly  formed  by  the  three  chiefs,  and  three  depu- 
ties from  each  league.  This  congrefs  generally  meets  in 
February  or  March  at  Coire  ; its  office  is  to  receive  the 
votes  of  the  feveral  communities,  relative  to  the  queltions 
referred  to  their  deliberation  at  the  laft  diet,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  each  the  refult  ol  the  general  decifion.  The  three 
chiefs,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  congrefs, 
receive,  towards  defraying  their  expences,  54  florins,  or  about 
4/.  The  three  chiefs  affemble  regularly  three  times  in  the 
year  at  Coire  ; their  principal  meeting  is  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  they  write  circular  letters  to  the  feveral  com- 
munities, concerning  the  queftions  which  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  general  diet.  Throughout  the  three  leagues  the 
Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  municipal  culloms.  The 
courts  of  juflice  in  each  community  are  compofed  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  who  prefides,  and  a certain  number  of 
jurymen  chofen  by  the  people.  The  prifoners  are  examined 
m private,  and  frequently  tortured,  for  the  purpofe  ef 
forcing  confeffion,  when  the  judges  either  divide  the  fines, 
or  remit  the  punifhment  for  a compofition.  Capital  punilh- 
ments  are  extremely  rare,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  the  judges 
receive  greater  advantage  from  fining  than  from  executing 
an  offender.  The  inflittion  of  torture  depends  wholly  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges,  a majority  of  whom  may 
order  it  for  an  offence  which  by  the  ffatutes  is  not  capital, 
nor  even  punifhable  by  corporal  penalties.  Even  in  the- 
civil  courts  moll  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges, 
and  appeals  in  thofe  communities,  in  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted, fcarcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  corruption  ; but  Coire  and  a few  other  places  are 
excepted  from  this  general  reflection.  Literature  among 
the  Grifons  is  at  a very  low  ebb.  The  Proteflants  who 
receive  a liberal  education  repair  for  the  moft  part  to  Zuric 
or  Bade,  and  the  Catholics  to  Milan,  Pavia,  or  Vienna. 
Each  community  has  a fmall  fchool,  in  which  the  children 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  call  accounts.  At  Coire 
there  is  a Latin  feminary  for  the  children  of  the  burghers, 
and  another,  inflituted  in  1763,  for  the  education  of  perfons 
intended  for  the  church.  There  is  alfo  a typographical 
fociety  in  this  place  for  Latin,  German,  and  Romanffi,  and 
books  in  the  Romanffi  are  printed  in  the  Lower  Engadina, 
and  at  Difentis.  The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into 
Catholic  and  Reformed,  the  only  perfualions  tolerated  in  this 
country.  As  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this 
country  at  an  early  period,  about  the  year  1324,  by  the 
difciples  of  Zuingle,  the  religion  of  the  Proteffant  Grifons 
bears  a greater  refemblance  to  that  fettled  at  Zuric,  than 
to  the  church  at  Geneva  ; but  the  difference  between  the 
two  feCls  is  very  nconfiderable.  The  Proteftants  among 
the  Grifons  are  more  numerous  than  the  Catholics,  being 
effimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  In  fpi- 
ritual  concerns  the  Catholics  are  for  the  molt  part  under 
the  jurifdiciion  of  the  bilhop  of  Coire ; and  for  the  reformed 
churches,  each  league  is  divided  into  a certain  number  of 
di Uriels,  the  miniffers  of  which  affemble  twice  every  year  : 
thefe  affemblies  are  called  “ Colloquia.”  Each  colloquium 
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has  its  prefident,  and  each  league  a firperintendent,  called 
a dean.  The  fupreme  authority  is  veiled  in  the  fynod,  com- 
pos'd of  the  three  deans,  and  the  clergy  of  each  league;  and 
candidates  for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod, 
which  afferrrbles  every  year  alternately  in  each  of  the  three 
leagues.  The  number  of  reformed  churches  in  the  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135;  46  in  the  Grey  league,  53  in  that 
of  God’s  houfe,  and  36  in  the  league  of  Ten  jurifdittious. 

The  fal  tries  are  finall ; the  riche  it  benellces  yielding  per- 
haps no  more  than  2 ol.  or  25/.  per  annum,  and  the  poorelt 
fcarcely  61.  The  revenues  of  the  three  leagues  arife  from 
the  following  articles  ; viz.  the  duties  upon  the  mcrchandife 
which  palps  through  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline,  and  Chia- 
venna,  which  are  farmed  at  the  rate  of  17,000  florins,  or 
about  1259/..  2.  A third  of  the  lines  laid  upon  delinquents 

in  the  fubjeft  countries,  of  a fluctuating  amount.  3 A 
tribute  of  500  philips  (a  philip  being  equal  to  51.)  from  the 
Valteline,  and  100 from  Chiavenna.  4.  A finall  fund,  the 
principal  oart  of  which  is  only  4000/.  veiled  in  the  Englifh 
Hocks.  The  population  of  the  Grifons  may  be  thus  elli- 
mated  : the  Grey  league  contains  54,000  fouls,  the  league 
of  God’s  Houfe  29,000,  and  the  league  of  Ten  jurifdic- 
tions  15,000  : and  if  we  add  87,000,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bermio,  the  whole 
population  of  the  Grifons  and  the  fubjeft  countries,  will 
amount  to  onlv  185,000  fouls,  or,  allowance  being  made  for 
deliciencies,  will  lcarcely  exceed  200,000. 

The  comerce  of  the  Grifons  is  very  contra&ed  : the  only 
exports  (thofe  of  the  fubjcdt  provinces  excepted)  are  checfe 
and  cattle.  They  import  grain,  rice,  fait,  and  filk  finds 
from  Milan  ; grain  from  Swabia  and  T.  yrol ; fait  from  1 y- 
rol  and  Bavaria;  fine  cloth,  chiefly  Englifli,  French,  and  Silefian, 
th  rough  Gt  r.nany  5 line  linens  and  muflins  from  Switzerland. 
As  the  only  manufa&urc  throughout  the  country  is  that  of 
cotton  eflablifhed  at  Coire,  tlie  balance  of  trade  muff  be 
againlt  them  ; but  . hey  are  enabled  to  fupport  this  deficiency 
by  means  of  the  e Hates  which  the  Grifons  poffefs  in  the  fub- 
jeCl  provinces,  by  the  fums  which  the  governors  draw  from 
thefe  provinces,  by'  public  and  private  penfions from  France 
and  Auilria,  by  money  faved  in  foreign  fervices,  and  by 
the  duties  upon  the  merchandiie  paffing  through  their  terri. 
tories. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Grifons  and  fubjedl  pro- 
vinces is  carried  on  with  Milan  acrofs  the  lake  of  Como,  by 
its  branch  the  lake  of  Lecco,  by  the  Adda,  and  by  the 
canals  of  the  Adda  and  Trezzo  : Milan  receiving  from 
the  Gr  fons  only  planks,  Hones  for  building,  and  coals. 

The  languages  of  the  Grifons  are  the  Italian,  German, 
and  Romanlh.  The  Italian,  which  is  a jargon  iimilar  to  the 
Milanefe  dialect,  is  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pregalia 
and  Pufchiavo,  and  in  the  vallies  of  Mafox  and  Calanca. 
The  German  is  fpoken  throughout  the  whole  league  of  the 
Ten  jurifdiciions,  a few  villages  excepted  ; in  the  league  of 
God’s  houfe,  at  Avers, Cere,  and  the  four  villages;and  in  the 
Grey  league,  in  various  places.  The  Rhcetian  or  Roman fh  is 
the  vernacular  tongue  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Gri- 
jons.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  dialedts,  the  one 
fpoken  in  the  Grey  league,  and  the  other  111  that  of  God’s 
houfe.  See  Rom  A ns  H. 

The  houfe  of  Auilria,  in  modern  times,  has  directed  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Grifons  with  the  molt  unbounded  autho- 
rity. However,  as  early  as  1 790,  the  agents  of  France 
were  induffrious  in  diffeminating  the  new  principles;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  averfe  from  any  innovation. 
At  length,  in  1794,  a l'ociety  of  Grifon  Jacobins  induced 
the  people  to  abolifh  the  ancient  form  of  government,  to 
Xubffitule  a national  convention  jn  the  place  of  the  general 
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diet,  and  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France  ; 
and  this  revolution  was  accompanied  with  the  ufual  hor- 
rors of  pillage,  banifliment,  and  bloodflied.  Bonaparte  had 
no  fooner  concluded  the  armiltice  with  the  emperor,  than  he 
difmembered  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  and 
annexed  them  to  the  Cifalpine  republic.  This  perfidious 
condudl  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  Grifons,  and  ferved  to 
favour  the  caufe  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  fo  that,  in 
a fubfequent  ilage  of  the  French  revolution,  they  rejeCled  the 
mandate  of  the  French  directory  to  incorporate  themfelves 
with  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  re-efiabliflied  the  ancient 
government.  However,  on  the  renewal  of  hofiilities  be- 
tween France  and  AuHria,  the  country  of  the  Grifons  be- 
came the  feene  of  bloody'  contells,  and  was  alternately  oc- 
cupied by  both  armies,  till  at  length  it  was  conftrained  to 
fubmit  to  the  power  of  France,  and  to  form  the  lixteenth 
department  or  canton  of  Switzerland,  according  to  the 
conffitution  of  May  i8co,  empowered  to  fend  iix  repre- 
fentativesto  the  diet. 

The  country  of  the  Grifons  is  mountainous,  interfperfed 
with  vallies,  winch  in  fome  parts  are  impaffable  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  y'ear.  The  chief  of  thefe  vallies  lie 
towards  the  fouth,  funk  in  the  Alps,  which  terminate  at 
lafi  in  impaffable  glaciers,  or  elevated  rocks,  yielding  no 
kind  of  vegetable.  Thefe  glaciers  are  the  fources  of  the 
principal  rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  The 
vallies  aflord  fome  corn,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  fupplyr  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  chief  objefts  of  attention  to  the  farmers 
are  their  flieep  and  cattle,  from  which  they  obtain  excellent 
butter  and  eheefe.  The  mountains  furnilh  good  paffure,  the 
hills  fupply  chefnuts,  and  the  vallies  produce  fruit.  The 
mountains  abound  in  metals,  minerals,  foflils,  and  mineral 
fprings.  The  peaiants  wear  linen  and  woollen  cloth  of  their 
own  manufacture. 

GR1SSEY,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Java,  and  capital  i f 
a kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  S.  lat.  7 5'.  E.  long.  112* 
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GRIST  denotes  corn  ground,  or  ready  for  grinding. 

GRISTOW,  in  .Geography,  a iniall  ifiand  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  fituated  in  the  Direnow,  between  the  town 
of  Cammin  and  the  ifiand  of  Wollin,  in  Anterior  Pomera- 
nia. N.  lat.  53  55'.  E.  long.  14  40'. 

GRIT  A,  La,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of 
the  Caraccas  ; 5omiles  S.S.W.  of  Merida. 

GRITHBRECHE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  fame  with 
breach  of  the  peace.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
leg.  Hen.  I.  cap.  36.  “ Incaufis  regiis  grithbreche  100  fol. 

emendabit.” 

It  comes  from  the  Saxon,  griibbryce,  which  iignifies  the 
fame. 

GRITIiSTOLE,  a place  of  fan&uarya  Blount.  See 
Fridstole. 

GRITS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Sabukh.t.. 

GRIT-S  TONE,  is  a ltoue  confifting  of  particles  of  fand 
agglutinated  together.  Of  this  kind  of  Hone  there  are  many 
varieties,  differing  in  the  fize  of  the  particles  of  land  that 
compofc  them,  the  different  propertii s of  thefe  fands,  and 
their  different  degrees  of  compaftnefs  and  agglutination. 
Some  of  thefe  Hones  are  ufed  for  building,  others  for  grind- 
ing, others  for  whetting  fharp  Heel  inffruinents,  and  others  for 
filtrating  water.  See  Filtre,  Gkin D-JIone,  WuET^one,  and 
Stone. 

Grit-stone,  in  Mining,  fignifieS  a hard  granular  or  grit- 
ty Hone,  compofed  of  grains  of  filex  or  quartz,  cemented  to- 
gether, generally  either  by  a filicious,  or  argillaceous  or  a 
ferruginous  cement ; the  firH  of  thefe,  or  the  filicious  grit- 
ltones,  are  alone  fit  to  be  ufed  in  repairing  roads,  on  account 
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of  the  cements  of  the  other  forts  being  foftened  by  wet  and 
the  wear  of  carriage,  the  whole  foon  becoming  a heavy  fandy 
mire  upon  the  road,  which,  when  the  argillaceous  parts 
are  dilTolved  and  wafhed  away  by  the  winter  rains,  leaves 
thefe  roads  in  the  fummer  as  intolerable  from  their  depth  of 
loofe  fand  ; as  moll  travellers  mull  have  obferved  in  the  ar- 
gillaceous grit-llone  diftriCt  about  Alhby  de  la  Zouch,  in 
Leicefterflure,  and  numerous  other  coal-countries,  and  the 
ferruginous  grit-llone  dillricl  about  Woburn  in  Bedfordlhirc, 
and  other  places.  The  greater  part  of  the  numerous  grit- 
llone  rocks  and  beds  of  fuch  Hone  in  the  coal-meafures,  are 
argillaceous,  of  a line  grit,  with  minute  plates  of  mica,  and 
are  unfit  for  roads  until  hardened  by  the  action  of  lire,  being 
Hill,  however,  very  weak  and  improper  road  materials,  if 
better  could  be  procured. 

A large  portion  of  the  argillaceous  grit-ftones  have  but  a 
flight  dilpolition  to  perifli  or  moulder  when  expofed,  and 
can  be  ufed  in  walls  and  ordinary  buildings  ; others  will  perilh 
in  a few  years,  and  a large  portion  of  what  appears,  when 
fir  ft,  dug,  at  proper  dillances  below  the  lurface,  to  be  very 
hard  grit-llone,  will,  after  a very  (hort  time  of  expofure,  fall 
to  a loamy  or  clayey  fand  ; fuch  very  perilhable  grit-llone 
itrata,  are  called  by  the  colliers  llone-binds,  grey-beds,  &c. 
except  about  Newcallle,  where  they  are  denominated  fand- 
llones. 

In  fome  places  cryftallized  granular  lime-ltones  occur, as  in 
the  yellow,  or  magneiian  lime-llone  range,  near  Mansfield,  in 
Nottinghamlhire,  and  fuch  arc  fometimes,  though  improperly, 
called  grit-llones,  or  gritty  lime-ilones.  See  Sand -Jlone. 

GRITZGALLEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  oi  Cour- 
land  ; 20  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Scelburg. 

GR1VE,  John  DE  LA,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Sedan 
in  the  year  16S9.  He  fhewed  a llrong  inclination  for  the 
iludy  of  mathematics  in  early  life,  and  was  fent  to  Paris, 
after  a preliminary  education  in  his  native  city.  He  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  priellsof  St.  Lazarus,  in  which 
he  fpent  feveral  years.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  fent 
by  his  fuperiors  to  Poland,  where,  in  1713,  he  filled  the 
poll  of  profeflbr  of  theology  in  a houfe  belonging  to  his 
order  at  Cracow.  Still  his  mind  was  devoted  to  fcientific 
purfuits,  and  being  very  expert  in  practical  mathematics, 
he  publiflied  “ A Plan  of  Paris,”  which  was  ably  and  very 
accurately  defigned  : but  was  fpoiled  in  the  engraving.  He 
determined  forthwith  to  be  bis  own  engraver,  and  publiflied 
“ The  Environs  of  Paris  “A  Plan  of  Verfailles 
“ The  Gardens  of  Marly  and  “ A Survey  of  the  Royal 
Domains  in  the  Vicinity  of  Paris  all  which  are  well 
executed,  and  held  in  high  eftimatiori  by  connoiffeurs.  He 
publilhed  “ A Manual  of  Spherical  Trigonometry,”  and 
was  appointed  geographer  to  the  city  of  Paris.  The  lall 
work  which  he  undertook  was  the  Topography  of  Paris  on 
a large  feale.  But  he  died  in  1 757  before  he  had  accom- 
plifhed  his  defign.  Moreri. 

GRIVELN1K,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachin  j 30 
miles  E.  of  Targofyl. 

GRIVENSKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Uiling  ; 96  miles  E.  of  Lallk. 

GRIWHEE,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  flave-coaft. 

N.  lat.  6 30'.  E.  long.  1 16. 

GROAI,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  flave-coaft  ; 10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Palmas. 

GROAIS  IJle,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaftof  New- 
foundland. N.  lat.  51  . W.  long.  53  50'. 

GROAIX,  a fmall  ifland,  about  four  miles  long  and  one 
and  a half  wide,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  France  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Morbihan  ; 1 8 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Belleifle  ; 

N.  lat.  47  39'.  W.  long.  3:  22'. 


GROANING,  in  Hunting , a term  ufed  for  the  cry  or 
noife  of^a  buck. 

GROAT,  an  Englifli  money  of  account,  equal  to  four 
pence. 

Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders,  Saxons,  Bohe- 
mians, French,  See.  have  likewife  their  groats,  groots, 
groehes,  gros,  &c. 

We  had  no  filver  money  in  the  Saxon  times  bigger  than 
a penny  ; nor  after  the  conqueft,  till  Edward  III.  who 
about  the  year  1351,  coined  groffes,  /.  e.  groats,  or  great 
pieces  which  went  for  4 d.  a-piece  ; and  half  groats  ; and  fo 
the  matter  llood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in 
1507,  firll  coined  (hillings. 

Groats,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  fmall  grains  formed  from 
oats  by  being  cut  in  the  mill,  after  having  the  hulks  or  (hells 
taken  off  from  the  grain. 

GROBIN,  or  Grollnen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Courland  ; 28  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Goldingen. 

GROCERS,  by  the  Hat.  37  Edward  II.  cap.  5.  a term 
ufed  for  thofe  who  engrofs  merchandize.  See  Engrossing. 

But  grocers  are  now  thofe  who  deal  in  fugars,  fpices,  &c. 
and  form  one  of  the  incorporated  companies  of  London. 
See  Company. 

GRODEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  ; 40  miles  S.  W.  of  Bielfk. 

GRODNO,  the  principal,  though  not  the  capital,  town 
of  Lithuania,  built  upon  an  eminence,  overlooking  the 
river  Niemen.  This  is  a large  draggling  place,  but  contains 
no  more  than  3000  Chriftians,  exclufive  of  the  perions  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  and  about  1000  Jews.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a town  in  decay,  containing  a mixture  of 
wretched  hovels,  falling  houfes,  and  ancient  palaces,  with 
magnificent  gateways,  the  remains  of  ancient  fplendour.  A 
few  habitations  in  good  repair  render  the  contrail  more 
(triking.  The  old  palace,  in  which  the  kings  relided  during 
the  diets,  ftood  upon  a hill  of  fand  riling  abruptly  from  the 
river  ; but  only  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  exift. 
The  new  palace  built,  but  not  inhabited,  by  Auguftus  III. 
(lands  oppolite  to  the  former.  It  was  enafted  in  1673,  that 
every  third  diet  (hould  be  held  at  Grodno  ; but  this  order 
has  not  been  regularly  obferved.  The  late  king  of  Poland 
eftablilhtd  a royal  academy  of  phyfic  in  this  town,  in 
which  ten  ftudents  are  inftruCted  in  phyfic  and  twenty  in 
furgery,  maintained  and  taught  at  the  royal  expence.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  this  place  are  cloth  and  camlets, 
linen  and  cotton,  filk  Huffs,  embroidery,  fills  (lockings,  hats, 
lace,  fire-arms,  needles,  cards,  bleaching-wax,  and  carriages. 
The  country  furnifhes  fufficient  wood,  flax,  hemp,  beavers’- 
hair,  and  wax,  for  the  fupply  of  the  manufactories,  that 
employ  thefe  commodities  ; but  the  filk,  cotton,  iron,  co- 
lours, gold  and  filver  for  the  embroidery,  and  fine  thread 
from  Bruffels  for  the  lace  are  imported.  Thefe  marfufac- 
tories  employ  3000  perfons  ; they  were  founded  by  the  late 
king,  and  refleCt  conliderablc  luftre  on  the  royal  founder. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  nine  churches,  thofe  of  the  Greek 
church  have  two  ; and  the  Jews  here  have  a lynagogue  ; 
140  miles  N.  E.  of  Warfavv.  N.  lat.  53  34'.  E.  long. 
24°  12'. 

GROF.MS,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftcin  ; ten  miles 
S.  of  Cifmar. 

GROENLBERG,  the  larged  of  the  projecting  hills 
that  run  acrofs  the  valley  of  Drakepfteni,  the  foil  of  which 
is  productive  of  fruit,  wine,  and  corn.  See  Drakenstein 
GROENYELT,  John,  in  Biography , a phyfician,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  London,  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Oveiyffel  ; 
he  (ludied  and  graduated  at  Utrecht,  where  he  began  the 
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fraiftice  of  his  profeffion.  But  he  likewife  dudied  under  a 
celebrated  lithotomill  of  Amlterdam,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  art,  and  whofe  efteem  he  acquired  by  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  performed  the  operation,  infomuch  that  by  his  will 
this  mailer  bequeathed  all  his  inllruments  to  Groenvelt,  with 
a requelt  that  he  ihould  employ  them  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. After  this  time  he  pradtifed  this'  art  almolt  exclu- 
lively.  He  left  three  treatifes  ; the  ill  entiled  “ Differtatio 
lithologica  variis  obfervationibus  et  figuris  illuftrata.”  Loud. 
1684. — 2.  “ Pradtica  qua  hurnani  morbi  deferibuntur.” 
Francfort,  1688. — 3.  “Tractatus  de  tuto  Cantharidum  in 
Medicina  ufu  interno.”  Lond.  1698,  See.  Thefe  works 
were  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  the  author’s  name  was 
changed  to  Greenfield.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hid. 

G HOG  RAM,  in  the  Manufactory,  a fort  of  duff,  made 
of  dlk  and  mohair,  being  in  reality  no  more  than  a taffety, 
coarfer  and  thicker  than  ordinary. 

GROHNDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Calenberg  on  the  Wefer,  where  a toll  is  paid  ; 
nine  miles  S.  of  Hameln. 

GROIN,  in  Anatomy.  See  lx guen*. 

GROINE,  in  Geography.  See  CoRUNXA. 

GROINES,or  Groynes,  in  Enginecry,  are  projections  of 
wood  from  the  outlides  of  a pier  at  the  entrance  of  a har- 
bour, to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  and  to  retain  the  beach 
or  gravel.  See  Smeaton’s  Reports,  vol.  i.  pages  121,  271. 
Sometimes  thefe  are  of  piles  and  planks,  fometimes  of  fag- 
got, or  fafeiuery  ltaked  down,  and  fometimes  of  hedging  or 
thatching,  that  is  made  of  itrong  dakes  and  w-attles  of  hedge- 
wood.  Similar  projections  to  thele,  from  fea-w'alls  or  banks, 
are  called  horfes,  jetties,  See. 

Groins,  in  Architecture,  a fpecies  of  crofs  paffages 
arched  above,  fo  that  the  hollotv  of  the  one  arch  may  cut 
through  the  folid  into  the  hollow  of  the  other  arch,  and 
leave  a void  at  their  mutual  interfeClion. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fird  confirmation  of  groins  mud 
have  been  fubfequent  to  that  of  limple  vaulting,  and  that 
.the  idea  mud  have  originated  in  the  formation  of  crofs- 
arched  paffages,  particularly  when  it  was  neceffary  to  occupy 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  arches  of  both,  or  of  the  num- 
ber which  interfered  at  the  fame  place.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  they  were  fird  introduced  into  architecture  : they 
are,  however,  of  remote  date  ; but  their  antiquity  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  times  of  Roman  power  and  grandeur. 
They  became  falhionable  at  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  the  elliptic  paffages  of  the  Colifeum,  the 
temple  of  Peace,  and  the  baths  of  Dioclefian  at  Rome.  In 
the  tu'o  latter  buildings,  the  groins  over  the  great  halls  fpring 
from  Corinthian  and  Compollte  columns,  the  mod  feeble  of  all 
fupports,  indead  of  the  madive  piers,  which  are  only  capable 
of  redding  the  lateral  preffure  of  the  arches.  Were  it  not 
for  *Iie  auxiliary  fupport  of  the  walls  immediately  behind 
in  thefe  buildings,  the  columns  tvould  not  redd  the  thrud 
of  the  arches  for  a fingle  moment.  The  exterior  walls  of 
Diocldian’s  palace  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Gym- 
nadum,  at  Alexandria-Troas  in  Ionia,  are  alfo  vaulted  with 
groins. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  groins  continued 
to  be  ufed  in  eccleiiadical  buildings,  and  wherever  grandeur 
or  decoration  was  required,  they  were  feldom  or  never 
omitted  ; they  became  the  mod  confpicuous  features  of  all 
fumptuous  buildings  and  the  pride  of  thefe  times,  and  ac- 
cordingly were  decorated  with  ribs  fpringing  from  the  walls, 
and  branching  over  the  groined  furface  of  the  ceiling  inter, 
laced  with  tracery : but  except  the  pointed  form  of  the 
arch,  the  principle  of  the  groins  remained  the  fame  for  a 
^onfiderable  period  of  time,  at  lead  fo  long  as  the  ceiling 


remained  plain.  At  lad  pillars  decorated  with  columnar 
mouldings  were  attached  to  the  walls  indead  of  fquare 
piers  or  the  wall  itfelf,  in  order  to  fupport  the  fpringers 
which  were  introduced  under  the  groins  ; and  thefe  pillars 
being  terminated  with  a capital,  the  abacus  of  which  was 
of  the  fame  form,  naturally  fuggeded  a fmall  change  in  the 
furface  of  the  vaulting.  For  the  columns  now  introduced 
prefented  in  the  general  appearance  a faliant  or  external 
angle  before  the  wall  indead  of  a parallel  fide,  and 
therefore  the  ceiling,  to  be  confident  with  the  bafe,  na- 
turally followed  the  general  form  of  the  abacus,  fo  that 
the  angles  of  the  groined  furface  became  more  obtufe,  and 
the  horizontal  fedtions  of  the  groins  at  the  fpringing  poly- 
gons ; but  the  angles  of  thefe  horizontal  fedlions  at  the  dia- 
gonal fpringers  became  more  acute  and  the  other  angles  more 
obtufe  till  the  fides  of  the  obtunding  angles  terminated  in 
twro  interfedling  draight  lines  in  the  fummits  of  the  arches, 
and  formed  right  angles,  which  were  alfo  the  ultimate  angles 
at  the  diagonal  fpringers.  Hence  the  faid  fedlion  of  the 
groin  above,  any  pillar  being  a femi-polygon,  approached 
nearer  to  a femicircle  as  the  number  of  fpringers  were 
greater,  and  this  polygon  ended  in  a rectangle  in  the  fummita 
of  the  crofs  arches.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  idea  ge- 
nerated that  of  fan-work,  and  founded  a fydem  of  vaulting 
altogether  upon  a new  principle,  for  the  condrudlion  of 
groins  with  dildmilar  fedtions,  fpringing  from  a femicircular 
bafe,  and  ending  in  redtangles  at  the  level  of  the  fummits, 
was  imperfect. 

It  would  eafily  occur,  that  any  number  of  equal  and  fimi- 
lar  ribs,  fpringing  at  the  fame  angle  from  a common 
centre  in  vertical  planes,  would  fupport  themfelves,  pro- 
vided their  upper  ends  were  fupported  ; and  as  the  hori- 
zontal fedtions  of  the  ribs  thus  difpofed,  would  be  in  the 
femi-circumference  of  a circle,  their  common  abutment  at 
the  top  would  be  a femi-circle  horizontally  polked.  This 
idea  would  be  complete  by  imagining  ribs  to  rife  from 
four  angles  of  a fquare  or  oblong,  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
molt  perfedt  in  the  fquare  ; then  the  four  abutments  for  each 
fet  of  angular  fpringers  would  be  quadrants,  and  thefe  qua- 
drants would  enclofe  a fpace,and  form  lour  convex  boundaries 
to  that  fpace,  which,  filled  in  with  a flat  vault,  would  key  the 
w’hole  together,  and  keep  the  quadrantal  abutments  ffa- 
tionary. 

Having  thus  given  a particular  and  tranfitive  idea  of 
groins,  in  order  to  illultrate  this  fhort  hiftorical  account,  it 
wall  not  be  improper  to  define  more  particularly  the  various 
fpecies  of  limple  vaulting,  and  thence  the  general  formation 
of  groins,  and  to  Ihew  how'  to  dilcriminate  the  various 
fpecies,  according  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  Ample  vaults  which 
compofe  them  ; and  laltly,  the  geometrical  coultrudtion  of 
groined  centering  and  ribhing  for  plaitering. 

Drfnilions. — A Ample  vault  is  an  interior  concavity  ex- 
tended over  twro  parallel  oppofite  walls,  or  over  all  diame- 
trically oppoiite  fides  of  one  circular  wall. 

The  concavity  or  interior  furface  of  the  vault  is  called  the 
intrados. 

The  intrados  of  a Ample  vault  is  generally  formed  of  the 
portion  of  the  furface  of  a cylinder,  cylindroid  or  fphere, 
never  greater  than  that  of  the  half  of  the  folid  ; and  the 
fpringing  lines  which  terminate  the  walls  which  the  vault  rifes 
from,  are  generally  draight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  or  cylindroid. 

When  the  vault  is  fpherical,  the  circular  wall  terminates  in 
a level  plain  at  top,  from  w'hicli  the  vault  fprings,  and  forms 
either  a complete  hemifphere,  or  a portion  of  the  fphere  lefs 
than  the  hemifphere. 

Conic  furfaces  are  feldom  employed  in  vaulting  j but 
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when  a conic  furface  is  employed  for  the  intrados  of  a vault 
it  ihould  be  fenii-coiiic,  with  a horizontal  axis,  or  the  furface 
of  the  whole  cone  with  its  axis  vertical. 

All  vaults,  which  have  a horizontal  draight  axis,  are 
called  draight  vaults. 

All  vaults,  which  have  their  axis  horizontal,  arc  called 
horizontal  vaults. 

A groin  is  that  in  which  two  geometrical  folids  may  be 
tranfverfely  applied  one  after  the  other,  fo  that  a portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  groin  will  have  been  in ' contaft  with  a 
portion  of  the  furface  of  the  fird  folid,  and  the  remaining 
part  in  contact  with  the  furface  of  the  fecond  folid,  when 
the  fird  is  removed. 

The  moll  ufual  kind  of  groins  is  one  cylinder  piercing 
another,  or  a cylinder  and  cylindroid  piercing  each  otiier, 
having  their  axis  at  right  angles. 

The  axis  ot  each  iiinple  vault  forming  the  intrados  of  a 
groin,  is  the  fame  with  the  axis  of  the  geometrical  folids,  of 
which  the  intrados  of  the  groin  is  compofed. 

When  the  breadths  of  the  crofs  paffages  or  openings  of  a 
groined  vault  are  equal,  the  groin  is  faid  to  be  equilateral. 

When  the  altitudes  of  the  crofs  vaults  are  equal,  the  groin 
is  faid  to  be  equi-altitudinal. 

Groins  have  various  names  according  to  the  furfaces  of 
the  geometrical  bodies  which  form  the  iimple  vault. 

A cylinder  groin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  interfec- 
tion  of  one  portion  of  a cylinder  with  another. 

A cylindroidic  groin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  in- 
terfeftion  of  one  portion  of  a cylindroid  with  another. 

A fpheric  groin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  interfedlian 
of  one  portion  of  a fphere  with  another. 

A conic  groin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  interfedlion 
of  one  portion  of  a cone  with  another. 

The  fpecies  of  every  groin,  or  iingle  arch,  formed  by  the 
interfeftion  of  two  vaults  of  unequal  heights,  is  denoted  by 
two  preceding  words  ; the  former  of  which  ending  in  o in- 
dicates the  Ample  vault,  which  has  the  greater  height,  and  the 
latter  ending  in  ic,  indicates  the  Iimple  vault  of  the  lefs  height. 

When  a groin  is  formed  by  the  interfedlion  of  two  un- 
equal cylindric  vaults  it  is  called  a cylindro-cylindric  groin, 
and  each  arch  is  called  a cylindro-cylindric  arch. 

When  a groin  is  formed  by  the  interfedlion  ot  a cylindric 
vault,  with  a fpheric  vault,  the  fpheric  portion  being  of 
greater  height  than  the  cylindric  portion,  the  groin  is  called 
iphero -cylindric  groin. 

When  a groin  is  formed  by  the  interfedlion  of  a cylindric 
vault  with  a fpheric  vault,  and  the  fpheric  portion  of  lefs  al- 
titude than  the  cylindric  portion,  it  rs-  called  a cylindro- 
fpheric  groin  ; and  each  arch  is  called  a cylindro-fpheric  arch. 

When  one  conic  vault  pierces  another  of  greater  altitude, 
the  groin  formed  by  the  interfeftion  is  called  a cono-conic 
groin,  and  eacli  arch  a cono-comc  arch. 

A rectangular  groin  is  that  which  has  the  axis  of  the 
fimple  vaults  in  two  vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

A multangular  groin  is  that  which  is  formed  by  three  or 
more  fimple  vaults  piercing  each  other,  fo  that  if  the  feveral 
folids  which  form  eacli  fimple  vault  be  refpedlively  applied, 
onlv  one  at  a time  to  fucceeding  portions  of  the  groined  fur- 
face, every  portion  of  the  groined  furface  will  have  formed 
luccelTive  contact  with  certain  correfponding  portions  of 
each  of  the  folids. 

An  equiangular  groin  is  that  in  which  the  feveral  axes  of 
the  iimple  vaults  form  equal  angles  around  the  fame  point, 
in  the  fame  horizontal  plane. 

Cellars  and  other  drong  places  are  frequently  vaulted 
with  groins  of  brick  or  (tone,  the  outer  fupports  are  moil 
commonly  piladers,  attached  to  a wall ; the  inner  ones  are 
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fquare,  or  rectangular,  infulated  piers,  from  the  corners  of 
which,  and  from  thole  of  the  piladers  fpring  the  fquandrals 
of  the  gioin. 

Illujl ration. — A,  A,  A,  andyff.  i.  No.  i.  are  the  piers, 
upon  which  the  groin  is  built. — No.  2.  is  the  elevation  of  the 
nave,  exhibiting  one  of  its  ribs,  and  the  edges  of  the  com- 
mon and  jack-ribs  of  the  tranfept.  In  this  groin  the  fec- 
tion,  or  generating  figure,  acrofs  the  nave,  is  a femi-ellipfis, 
and  that  acrofs  the  tranfept  a femi-circle.  It  may  eafily  be 
demonftrated,  that  the  line  in  which  two  vaults  meet  in  a 
regular  groin  is  all  in  one  plane,  the  figure  will  therefore  be 
the  fegment  of  a circle  or  ellipfis,  cut  off  by  a double  ordi- 
nate, parallel  to  the  tranfverfe  or  conjugate  axis.  For  this 
purpofe  it  is  only  neceffary  to  {hew  that  when  two  points 
are  taken,  one  in  each  ordinate,  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  vault,  in  the  bafe  of  each  generating 
figure,  upon  the  fame  lide  of  the  axis,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  dillance  of  the  one  point,  from  the  neared  extremity  of  the 
bafe,  is  to  the  didance  of  the  other  from  its  extremity,  as  the 
bafe  of  the  forn  e.  is  to  thebafeof  the  latter,  the  two  perpendi- 
culars, eredled  upon  thefe  points,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Let  the  one  generating  figure  be  A K H D,  Jig.  2, 
No.  1 ; and  the  other  ELHG,  No.  2 ; and  let  the  two 
bafes  A D and  E G,  be  bifedled,  each  in  C,  and  divided 
in  the  points  B and  F,  fo  that  AB:  EF  : : A C : E C, 
alfo  let  the  two  heights,  C,  H,  be  equal  to  each  other,  then 
will  their  parallels  B K,  and  F L,  be  alfo  equal  to  each 
other,  for  by  a property  of  the  ellipfis  A C!  : A B x B D : : 

_ n A B x B D x C H2 

C H-  : B IV  = ttst, and  by  the  lame  pro- 


A C 

perty  EC!:EFx  FG::CH;:FL 


EFx  FGxCH2 
E C2 


but  to  (hew  the  equality  of  B K2,  and  F L%  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  the  value  of  F L,  in  the  fame  terms,  with  B K, 
for  this  purpofe,  we  have  AB  : BD  ::  EF  : FG  = 
BDxEF  , „ „ . „ „ „ „ „ ACxFJ 

AB 


and  AB:AC::EF:EC  = 

BDxEF 


A B 

Therefore,  by  fubdituting 
AC!  x E F2 


A B 


for  F G and 


A B 

it  will  then  be  E F x C H2  x 
ABxBDxCff 


f , . EF  x FGxCH* 

tor  E C m the  quantity - ~r>l — 


BD  x EF 


x v 


A B2 


A C 


AB  A G x E F* 
= EL  the  fame,  value  as  found, 


for  B K',  therefore  F L is  equal  to  B K.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  if  two  fetlions,  B K H D,  and  E L H G,  be  moved 
along  their  axis,  as  has  already  been  defined,  until  the  lines 
K B and  F L meet,  the  point  K,  will  coincide  with  L,  be- 
caufe  B mud  coincide  with  F,  upon  the  diagonal  line,  con- 
fequently  the  points  K and  L,  will  coincide  in  the  common 
fedtion,  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  of  the  groin. — Now  all 
other  two  points  fo  circumdanced,  would  likewife  meet  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  of  the  groin  paifing  through 
the  diagonal  lines;  therefore  the  common  interfeclion  of  two 
cylindric  furfaces,  piercing  each  other,  of  the  fame  vertical 
diameters  (that  is,  the  generating  fedlions,  having  their  two 
parallel  diameters  equal  to  each  other,)  are  in  the  fame  plane, 
and  the  common  line  is  an  ellipfis,  whofe  centre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  diagonal  line.  Now  it  has  been  {hewn,  that 
the  nave  is  completely  boarded  in  without  having  any  re- 
l'pett  to  the  tranfept. — In  order  to  get  the  foot  of  the  jack- 
ribs,  it  is  found  convenient  to  draw  the  two  diagonals  upon 
the  nave,  where  the  iurfaces  of  the  two  vaults  meet 
each  other  ; this  is  nothing  elfe  than  finding  the  covering  of 
a cylindric  ungula.  Make  a thin  rule  of  a fufficient  breadth, 
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to  fit  the  curved  edge  of  the  fuperficies. — This  rule  is  to 
be  applied  from  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  interfe&ion,  and 
bent  round  upon  the  boards  till  the  other  extremity  meet 
the  top  or  bottom,  and  a line  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  curved 
edge.  The  other  three  angles  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  fame 
rule,  obferving  to  reverfe  the  lines  that  are  upon  the  fame 
fide  to  each  other.  To  lave  time  in  fitting  the  boards  of  the 
tranfept,  a mould  is  made  for  the  fuperficies  of  the  ungula  of 
this  vault  in  the  fame  manner.  The  boards  for  the  covering 
are  laid  together  upon  a flat  furface,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  vault,  and  a line  is  to  be  drawn  by 
the  edge  of  this  mould  acrofs  the  ends  of  the  boards, 
obferving  to  apply  the  mould  at  the  proper  angle  from  the 
bottom  or  top.  A B D,  N 4,  is  half  a rib  of  the  nave  ; the 
circumference  A D may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts  A,  t, 
and  lines  drawn  parallel  to  D B,  cutting  the  diagonal  A C, 
in  the  points  v,  and  the  bafe  A B in  u ; I H or  I G,  N 5, 
is  made  equal  to  the  arc  A D,  by  bending  a thin  flip  of  wood 
round  the  curve,  and  marking  it  at  the  points  /,  t,  t : this  flip 
of  wood  is  to  be  ftraightened,  and  the  diviflon  transferred  to 
I G at  10,  iv,  iv,  &c.  N 5 ; draw  the  perpendiculars  <iv,  x ; 
make  the  lines  iv,  x,  equal  to  the  lines  u,  v.  A line  being 
drawn  through  the  points  x,  x,  x,  See.  will  be  the  curve  for 
ihe  edge  of  the  mould  for  finding  the  angular  interfeCtions 
upon  the  nave,  with  that  of  the  covering  of  the  tranfept.  In 
like  manner,  the  mould  for  cutting  the  ends  of  the  boards 
will  be  found  : A F E,  N 4,  is  half  the  rib  of  the  tranfept ; 
divide  the  circumference  into  the  equal  parts  A z,  zz, 
z z ; draw  the  lines  2.  y,  % y,  parallel  to  E F,  cutting  the 
diagonal  A C at  the  points  v,  v,  v,  and  the  bafe  A E in  the 
points  y : put  in  fmall  tacks,  or  pins,  at  the  points  z,  and 
bend  a thin  flip  of  wood  round  the  arc  ; mark  upon  it  the 
points  z and  the  extremities  of  the  arc  ; then  ftraighten  it, 
and  lay  it  upon  any  indefinite  line. 

From  0 to  M,  and  0 to  L,  N 6,  and  mark  the  points  p : 
draw  the  perpendiculars  p,  q ; make  the  lines  p,  q,  equal  to 
y v ; and  through  the  points  q draw  a curve,  and  it  will  be 
the  edge  of  the  mould  for  cutting  the  boarding.  In  finding 
thefe  moulds,  it  is  not  nectflary  that  the  divilions  round  the 
arcs  be  equal  ; but  it  is  convenient,  as  the  arc  may  be  di- 
vided into  equal  parts  which  form  fegments,  whofe  chords 
differ  in  length,  but  an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  from  the 
arc  itfelf.  Thefe  chords,  repeated  to  the  number  of  divifions 
of  the  arc,  upon  a ftraight  line,  will  give  the  rectification  of 
the  curve  nearly.  When  the  rib  of  the  nave  is  a ferni-ellipfis, 
and  that  ot  the  tranfept  a femi-circle,  it  may  be  found  very 
convenient  to  divide  the  circular  arc  fir  ft  into  equal  parts  ; 
then  drawing  perpendicular  lines  to  its  bafe,  to  cut  the  dia- 
gonal from  thefe  interfeCtions  ; draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  bafe  of  the  other  rib,  to  cut  its  curve,  which  will  be  di- 
vided into  fmall  fegments,  whofe  curvatures  are  more  propor- 
tional to  each  other,  than  thofe  of  equal  chords,  as  an  elliptic 
arc  upon  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  much  quicker  towards  each 
extreme  than  at  the  middle. 

Groin  Ribbing. 

Timber  Groins — Timber  groins  are  thofe  which  are  con- 
ftruCted  with  timber,  and  plaiitered,  which  form  the  concave 
iurface  of  the  groin,  in  the  fame  manner  <ls  thofe  of  brick  or 
Hone  turned  upon  a centre. 

There  are  two  methods  of  forming  and  difpofing  of  the 
common  ribs,  the  one,  in  which  they  are  curved  and  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  each  of  their  rcfpedhve  vaults,  and 
the  other,  in  which  they  are  all  llraight,  and  placed  parallel, 
excepting  one  p’aced  between  every  two  oppoiite  piers,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fhortening  the  bearings  of  the  llraight  ribs. 
The  former  of  thefe  methods  is  Ihewn  at  A B C D,  Jig.  3, 
the  latter  at  B E F C,  and  the  conitruCtion  on  the  right-hand 


of  the  fame  figure.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  have  the 
rib  A G If  of  the  tranfept  a femi-circle,  then  that  acrofs  the 
nave  I K L will,  confequently,  be  an  ellipfis  to  the  fame 
height.  The  mod  expeditious  method  of  finding  the  one 
from  the  other  : take  any  number  of  points,  in  circumference 
H G A,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  fides  of  the 
vault,  cutting  the  diagonals  from  thefe  interfeCtions  ; draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  fides,  or  axes,  of  the  other  vault.  From 
the  bafe  I L make  all  the  perpendiculars  for  the  ellipfis 
I K L equal  to  thofe  of  the  femi-circle  ; from  the  interfec- 
tions  on  either  diagonal,  draw  perpendiculars  to  that  diago- 
nal, on  either  fide  of  it  ; make  thefe  perpendiculars  alfo 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  femi-circle. 

In  warehoufes,  as  the  walls  are  frequently  placed  at  remote 
diftances,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  introduce  many  inter- 
mediate fupports  to  the  floors,  which  are  frequently  loaded 
with  the  greateft  weight  ; and  as  timber-floors  are  fubjeCt 
to  botli  fire  and  rot,  and  thereby  expofed  to  fudden  danger, 
every  means  Ihould,  therefore,  he  taken  to  render  buildings 
of  this  defeription  proof  againll  fuch  cafualties,  at  leait  as  far 
as  appears  eligible  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  goods  which 
are  lodged  in  the  building,  being  a full  compenfation  for  the 
additional  expences,  nothing  will  contribute  further  to  this 
end  than  groins,  which,  though  not  applicable  to  the  upper 
ltories  of  a building,  (owing  to  the  great  expence  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  extraordinary  thicknefs  of  walling, 
and  the  diminution  of  fpace  which  this  would  naturally 
occalion,)  may  at  all  times  be  ufed  in  the  cellars  and  ground 
flories,  without  much  addition  of  labour,  or  expenditure  of 
materials.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  brick  groins, 
riling  from  rectangular  piers,  are  very  inadequate  to  the 
weight  they  have  to  fupport : we  will,  therefore,  lay  before 
our  l'eaders  an  ingenious  traCt  by  Mr.  George  Tappen,  archi- 
tect, where  tie  clearly  points  out  the  difadvantages  of  the 
prefent  form,  and  (hews  how  to  remedy  thefe  evils  by  the 
introduction  of  a new  manner  of  groining,  which  not  only 
gives  double  the  ftrength,  but  occupies  lefs  fpace,  and  is 
much  more  convenient  for  turning  goods  round  the  corners. 

“ On  a new  and  more  effectual  method  of  building  groined 
arches  in  brickwork,  that  they  may  better  anfwer  the  various 
ufes  they  are  intended  for,  in  warehoufes  of  different  deferip- 
tions,  lubterrawean  ItruCtures,  or  undercroft,  and  other  build- 
ings ; as  is  more  particularly  Ihewn  by  a model,  made  for 
practical  demonftration,  which  may  be  viewed  at  Mr.  Nar- 
rien’s,  N 70,  St.  James  Street. 

It  has  long  been  experienced,  and  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  prefent  eftablilhed  method  of  ereCting 
groined  arches  is  a weak  and  imperfeCt  conltruCtion,  and, 
confequently,  improper  to  be  introduced  into  warehoufes,  or 
fuch  other  buildings  as  require  a much  greater  degree  of 
ftrength  andfolidity  than  is  ufual,  in  order  to  fupport,  with 
more  fafety,  the  immenfe  weights  and  burthens  which  are 
conftantly  placed  therein. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  general  opinion,  I have  never 
heard  that  any  profefiional  man,  or  other  qualified  perfon, 
has  hitherto  given  himfelf  the  lead  trouble  or  concern  in 
attempting  to  apply  a remedy  to  the  evil,  by  devifmg  fome 
more  fecure  and  judicious  manner  of  conltrudh’ng  them,  al- 
though it  is  unanimoufly  confefled  that  fuch  an  improvement 
would  be  attended  with  conliderable  commercial  advantage. 

Indeed,  upon  a flight  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeCl,  the  ob- 
jections raifed  againlt  this  kind  of  arches,  as  they  are  now 
built,  appear  to  be  too  well  foupded  to  require  much  com- 
ment. 

In  the  flrft  place,  it  mull  be  manifeft  to  every  obferver  who 
examines  them,  that  a very  material  part  of  the  fubfiance 
of  the  bricks,  forming  the  groined  angle,  is  pared  and  cut 
away,  with  an  intent  of  producing  additional  length  to  the 
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■curve  of  that  angle  by  which  the  joints  of  all  the  brick-work, 
are  preferred  on  an  exact  level  line,  aswellas  from  the  unavoid- 
able neceffity  of  uniting  and  bonding  the  fame  into  the  face 
of  the  arch  with  which  it  is  immediately  conne&cd. 

Secondly. — The  flanting,  or  oblique  direction  in  which 
the  bricks  are  cut  and  bedded  at  the  angles  of  the  groins 
(fee  W,  Jig nre  i,  in  the  diagram  hereto  annexed),  with  an 
horizontal  line  at  top,  render  them  extremely  liable  to  be 
thrull  out  of  their  fituations  by  any  hidden  momentum,  or 
extraordinary  impulfe  operating  on  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

Thirdly. — Were  the  groins'  viewed  in  a feftional  repre- 
fentation,  they  would  prefent  the  pooreft  and  molt  feeble  of 
all  forms  thus  applied,  that  of  a wedge  placed  vertically  on 
its  blade  ; and  at  the  fame  time  difeover  fo  fmall  an  area, 
and  confequen'ly  fuch  a want  of  folidity,  as  to  appear  inca- 
pable  of  fuftaining,  fo  fecurely  as  they  ought,  the  combined 
lateral  prefTurc  of  the  contiguous  arches. 

LeiJIly. — The  groins  (being  the  parts  where  the  great  eft 
refiftance  (hould  be  made),  inilead  of  fpringing  from  abroad 
fubllantial  bafe,  have  nothing  elfe  to  reft  upon,  than  the  molt 
flimfv  of  all  fupports,  namely,  an  extreme  corner  of  a 
fquare  pier.  Again,  what  may  be  urged,  not  only  as  a con- 
firmation, but  as  an  augmentation  of  the  evils  juit  mention- 
ed, is,  that  when  the  crowns  of  thefe  arches  are  loaded  with 
ftores  and  merchandife,  the  fuperincumbent  weight  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  aft  chiefly  in  the  direftion  of  the 
groins,  although  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  wcakeft  parts 
of  the  arch  ; therefore  it  follows,  as  a natural  conclufion, 
that  the  ilronger  thefe  parts  are  made,  the  better  the  whole 
arch  will  be  able  to  counteraft  the  tendency  of  a frafture, 
and  confequently  the  greater  burthen  it  will  be  capable  of 
fupporting,  without  the  danger  of  giving  way. 

Thus  having,  I prefumc,  fufficiently  explained  my  objec- 
tions to  the  old  groined  arches,  1 will  now  fubmit  a concife 
dclcription  of  my  new  method  of  building  them,  referring 
my  readers  to  the  conlideration  of  the  model  made  for  that 
purpofe,  which,  though  confiding  of  a Angle  arch  only,  will 
ueverthelefs  impart  a competent  idea  of  a continuation  of 
them  where  circumilances  may  make  it  neceflary. 

Inftead  of  the  fquare  piers,  fo  commonly  ufed,  I have 
adopted  oftangular  ones,  being  better  fuited  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  method,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  by  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  model,  or  of  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  : alfo, 
they  occupy  lefs  fpace  on  the  ground  than  the  fquare  piers, 
(being  oftagons  inferibed  therein)  ; nor  are  they  fo  fubjeft 
to  injury  at  the  angles,  by  the  rolling  of  calks  or  removal  of 
goods,  as  thofe  which  are  fquare. 

The  four-inch  recedes  between  the  bafes  of  the  ribs  may, 
if  thought  bell,  be  filled  up  to  the  height  of  the  fpringing 
courle,  and  then  the  piers  would  be  perfeft  oftagons  (as 
(hewn  by  the  pier  O in  the  diagram)  ; and  confequently  all 
the  angles,  by  becoming  obtufe,  would  be  lefs  expofed 
to  harm  than  they  are  even  by  this  method  ; but  the  fuper- 
ficial  fpace  of  two  feet  fix  inches  in  each  pier  would  be 
loll. 

The  oftangular  piers,  meafured  acrofs  each  way  from  the 
feet  of  the  ribs,  are  four  feet  eight  inches,  which  is  the  fize 
of  the  fquare  ones  ufed  in  the  tobacco  warehoufes  at  the 
London  docks,  but  the  oftagona!  piers  are  attended  with 
this  l'nperior  and  apparent  advantage  : in  each  of  them  there 
will  be  a faving  of  room  amounting  to  three  feet  nine  inches, 
excluiive  of  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs  before  mention- 
ed, which  arifes  from  the  truncation  of  the  four  trian- 
gles (marked  /)  produced  by  the  inferibing  of  an  oftagon 
within  a fquare.  That  is  to  fay,  each  of  the  fquare  piers 
in  the  tohacco  warehoufes  of  the  London  docks,  though 
*nly  the  lame  1'ize  from  out  to  out,  occupy  three  feet  nine 


inches  more  of  the  area,  or  fuperficial  content  of  the  ware- 
houfe,  than  the  oftagonal  piers,  exclufive  of  two  feet  fix 
inches  before  mentioned,  which  added  together,  would  make 
a faving  of  fix  feet  three  inches  in  every  pier,  if  the  fmall 
fpaces  between  the  ribs  were  not  filled  up.  This  fum,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  them  throughout  the  whole  building, 
would  amount  to  a coniiderable  lofs  of  room  in  regard  to 
ilowage.  And  here  it  ought  to  be  particularly  obferved, 
that  though  the  octangular  piers  contain  lefs  fubftance,  by 
the  cutting  of  the  four  angles  than  the  others,  they  are  ne- 
verthelefs  made  confiderably  firmer  ; bccaufe  the  crofs  ribs 
of  the  contiguous  arches,  which  reciprocal!)  fupport  and  refill 
each  other,  have  a broader  footing  on  the  main  body  of 
the  pier,  independently  of  the  intervening  fpandrils,  which 
are  to  be  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  extrados  of  the 
arches. 

The  diflance  ol  thefe  oftangular  piers  from  eacli  other  1 
have  fuppofed  to  be  twenty-one  feet,  which  alfo  tallies  with 
the  fpace  obferved  in  the  tobacco  warehoufes  at  the  Lon- 
don docks,  and  which  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
an  advantageous  diltance  between  the  piers,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  various  (towage  in  large  warehoufes.  I only 
allude  to  thefe  works  by  way  of  a datum,  (they  being  of 
national  notoriety,  and  very  juftly  of  public  approval,)  iince 
it  is  clear  to  every  underltanding,  that  the  new  method,  -:> 
well  as  the  old,  may  be  praftifed  with  equal  eafe  to  any  di- 
menfions,  and  with  any  kind  of  arch. 

1 have  intended  the  diagonal  ribs  to  confift  of  two  bricks 
and  a half  on  the  face,  and  two  bricks  in  thicknefs  ; which 
alfo  may  be  made  larger  or  fmallcr,  agreeable  to  the  fpan  of 
the  arch,  the  fize  of  the  piers,  or  the  weight  intended  to  be 
put  upon  them.  The  filling-in  arches  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  a half  brick  in  thicknefs,  as  is  ufual,  which  may  alfo  be 
made  thicker  whenever  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  increafe 
the  fize  of  the  ribs  and  piers.  Now  it  is  evident,  by  infpeft- 
iug  the  model,  that  thefe  ribs,  fpringing  not  from  a fmall  cor- 
ner or  edge  of  a fquare  pier,  but  from  the  fides  of  a foliti 
oftagon,  made  frill  more  firm  and  immoveable  by  the  coun- 
tcrafting  agency  of  the  oppofite  ribs,  with  flat  fpandrils 
above,  mult  poflefs  extraordinary  ftrength  and  durability. 
They  abut  againft  a flout  fquare  key-flone,  placed  in  t lie 
central  interfeftion,  or  which  may  be  brick-work  inilead  ; 
and,  by  their  having  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  weight  placed 
upon  the  filling-in  arches,  they  are  to  be  worked  throughout 
with  folid  umnutilated  bricks,  except  fuch  cuttings  as  may 
be  neceflary  for  bond  alone  ; and  the  whole  being  carried  up 
at  the  fame  time,  namely-,  the  ribs  R,  filling-in  arches  F,  and 
fpandrils  S,  and  well  worked  and  bonded  together  in  llrong 
flowing  mortar,  would,  according  to  the  fubjoined  mathe- 
matical calculation,  be  capable  of  fupporting  upwards  of 
twice  and  a half  the  weight  which  the  common  groined  arch 
of  equal  magnitude  could  fuflain. 

As  -the  diagonal  of  a fquare  is  longer  than  one  of  its  fides, 
fo  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  girth  of  the  elliptic  erois- 
ribs  inufl  be  greater  than  the  girth  of  the  fetni-circular  arch, 
on  which  account  I found  that  it  was  not  polfible  to  keep 
the  joints  of  the  brick-work  of  the  filling-in  arches  upon 
the  fame  level  as  the  joints  of  the  brick-work  compofing  the 
ribs,  without  cutting  away  and  dimini(hing  the  real  body 
and  fubflance  of  the  bricks,  and  thereby  failing  into  one 
error  by  (hunning  another.  But  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  which  at  the  firfl  appeared  to  be  attended  with  conlidcr- 
able  difficulty,  ended  in  a novel  expedient  of  connefting  the 
ribs  and  the  filling-in  arches  together  in  a much  better  and 
more  fubllantial  manner,  than  could  poffibly  have  been  the 
cafe  by  any  contrivance  of  making  them  coincide  at  the  an- 
gles. That  is,  I was  induced  to  fet  back  the  filling-in 
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arches  four  inches  from  the  face  of  the  ribs,  which  renders 
the  cutting  of  groins  totally  unneceffary,  and  thereby 
occafions  a faving  of  3/.  in  point  of  labour  to  every  arch, 
which,  in  an  extenfive  warehoufe,  would  amount  to  a large 
fum  of  money  ; and  it  ought,  at  the  fame  time  to  be  recol- 
ledted,  that  in  many  fituations  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a work- 
man who  perfedtly  underftands  the  principle  of  cutting  the 
groined  angle  ; fo  that  it  mull  either  be  executed  in  a very 
imperfect  manner,  or  elfe  the  work  delayed,  and  perhaps 
with  great  inconvenience,  until  a more  experienced  brick- 
layer can  be  procured. 

But  what  appears  to  be  more  defirable  than  any  pecuniary 
advantage  is,  that  this  method  of  fetting  back  the  filling-in 
arches  affords  to  them  a molt  excellent  Ihoulder  or  abut- 
ment againft  the  whole  body  of  the  ribs,  as  well  as  a better 
opportunity  of  bonding  and  connecting  the  ribs  and  filling- 
in  arches  together,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  work,  and 
occafionally  on  the  face,  as  will  be  more  practically  illus- 
trated, by  confulting  the  Separate  fragment  (on  a larger 
fcale)  appertaining  to  the  model  of  the  new  unproved  me- 
thod ; by  the  infpedtion  of  which,  every  perfon  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  all  the  bond  and  connection  which  can  be  either 
ufeful  or  neceffary  to  the  work,  may  be  obtained  with  the 
greateft  eafe,  notwitbilanding  the  joints  of  the  brick-work 
of  the  filling-in  arches,  and  thofe  of  the  ribs  are,  not  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  upon  the  fame  level,  though  many  of  the 
courfes  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  will  accidentally  come 
fo.  Now,  bad  the  filling-in  arches  been  brought  forward 
fo  as  to  meet  the  angles  ot  the  ribs,  there  would  inevitably 
have  appeared  a continued  joint  or  line  of  reparation  in  the 
very  word  place  ot  which  it  could  have  happened,  ti;.  the 
angles  of  the  ribs  ; becaufe,  as  before  obferved,  the  courfes 
of  the  brick-work  cannot  be  preferved  altogether  on  the 
fame  level.  Therefore,  by  fetting  back  the  filling-in  arches, 
this  practical  deformity  is  not  only  avoided,  but  the  arches 
themfelves,  inftead  of  thrufting  againil  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  ribs,  will,  by  this  difpofition,  exert  their  force  againil 
the  whole  fubilance  of  them,  where  there  is  evidently  a 
greater  power  to  refill  it. 

All  arches  require  a certain  thicknefs  for  fupporting  their 
own  weight,  yet  how  to  determine  it  is  not  eafily  done.  In- 
deed the  moil  able  engineers  and  architects  differ  widely  in  the 
dimenfions  they  give,  becaufe  it  is  a fubjedt  which  lias  never 
been  reduced  to  mathematical  inveftigation,  like  the  equili- 
brium of  arches,  but  wholly  depends  upon  practical  experi- 
ence, juft  as  the  thicknefs  of  walls  in  houfes  and  other  build- 
ings. But  as  the  ftrengthof  all  arches,  whether  femi-circu- 
lar,  fegmental,  or  elliptical,  when  of  equal  thicknefs  at  the 
crown,  is  in  an  inverfe  proportion  to  their  radii,  as  that  of 
beams  of  equal  and  fimilar  feet  ions  is  to  their  lengths ; and  fince 
it  has  been  proved,  by  many  pradtical  inllances,  that  an  arch 
14  inches  thick  is  fuificient  for  a radius  of  ten  feet  fix  inches, 
when  ftrengthened  by  horizontal  fpandrils  above,  and  capa- 
ble of  bearing  great  weights,  as  is  the  caie  in  the  warehoufes 
at  the  London  docks,  the  proportional  thicknefs  of  an 
arch  to  any  other  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown  will  be 
readily  found  ; or  any  other  thicknefs,  if  neceffary,  may 
l>e  affumedas  a datum,  to  be  employed  in  the  above  theorem, 
for  the  calculation  of  ihe  thicknefs  of  arches  of  different 
radii.  However,  in  the  groined  arch,  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  our  enquiry,  the  groins  alone  have  to  fuftain,  not 
only  the  weight  immediately  over  them,  but  alfo  that  which 
is  thrown  upon  the  filling-in  arches  ; they,  therefore,  demand 
as  great  a thicknefs  as  can  conveniently  be  allotted  them  on  a 
pier  whofe  fize  is  givens  upon  which  account  I have  made 
the  diagonal  ribs  of  the  new  groined  arch  nineteen  inches 
thick  and  twenty-three  inches  broad,  which  is  as  large  a 
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rib  as  could  well  be  placed  upon  piers  meafuring  only  four 
feet  eight  inches  from  ride  to  fide,  and  thereby  a great  in- 
cieufe  of  ilrength  is  gained  over  the  old  groined  arch,  where 
the  groin  is  only  fourteen  inches  fquare,  no  thicker  than  the 
filling-in  arches. 

r o conclude  this  differtation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  i)r.  Hutton,  in  hisTreatife  on  the  Principles 
of  Bridges,  recommends  the  Hones  of  the  wall  (or  fpandril,) 
over  the  extrados  of  the  vouffoirs  of  an  arch  to  be  bonded 
imo  the  ft  ones  of  the  pier,  and  with  one  another ; becaufe 
the  pier  will  then  carry  part  of  their  weight,  and  thereby 
oppefe  a greater  power  of  reliftance  to  the  thruft  of  the 
arch  : for  the  lainc  reafon,  it  would  be  equally  advifable 
in  the  new  method  of  building  groined  arches,  to  carry  up 
at  the  fame  time  the  diagonal  ribs,  filling-m  arches,  and 
fpandrils,  well  bonding  the  whole  together  in  one  foiid  mafs. 

Lailly,  the  author  feels  confident,  that  if  the  prejudice  of 
old  cuftoms  be  not  permitted  to  overcome  truth  and  ufeful 
improvement,  the  feveral  luperior  properties  of  his  new  me- 
thod of  creeling  groined  arches  in  brick-work,  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  general  pra&ice  in  works  of  mag-, 
nitude,  to  the  utter  feciufion  of  the  old  fyitem  ; fince  it  has 
been  proved,  that  the  octagonal  piers  occupy  lefs  fpace  on  the 
plan  than  tne  fquare  ones  ; alio  the  new  arch,  by  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  diagonal  ribs,  is  two  and  a half  times  ftronger 
than  the  old  arch  ; and  there  will  like  wife  be  a confidcrable 
faving  in  point  of  labour,  by  the  oniiilion  of  the  groins  ; 
fo  that  under  the  imprefllon  of  tlkfe  united  advantages  he 
has  extreme  fatisfadlion  in  prefenting  thefe  explanatory  re- 
marks, with  the  practical  model,  to  the  confideration  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  of  the  architedl  and  builder  in  par- 
ticular. 

N.  B.  The  difference  of  expence  between  the  cen- 
tering of  the  old  and  new  method  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  has 
not  been  confidcred  worthy  01  computation  in  tiie  fore°‘om<r 
treatife.  00 

Theory  upon  which  the  conftrudtion  of  groined  arches 
in  brick-work  is  founded:  with  a comparifon  of  their  ilrength 
according  to  the  prefent  manner  of  building  them,  and  the 
new  method  invented  by  Mr.  George  Tappen,  architedl. 

Invcjllgaiedly  John  Narien. — In  any  ground  arch,  the  dia- 
gonal ribs  or  groins  being  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  preffure 
or  the  fuperincumbent  fpandrils  immediately  over  them,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  weight  of  the  fil!ing-in  arches  which  reft 
upon  the  ribs  with  their  proper  fpandrils  and  the  loading  above 
them,  were  in  a conftant  ratio  to  the  preffure  neceffary  for 
beeping  the  l ibs  in  a ftate  of  equilibration,  then  the  whole 
groined  arch  would  be  in  equilibrio  in  all  its  parts,  and 
would  therefore  be  tne  mod  perfect  conftrudtion  for  fup- 
porting the  greateft  weight. 

I11  the  improved  arch  defigned  by  Mr.  Tappen,  the  filling- 
in  arches  evidently  reft  upon,  or  are  borne  by'  the  diagonal 
ribs  ; and  in  the  old  conllrudtion  they'  are  fupported  in  the 
fame  manner  ; becaufe  in  their  mutual  interfeclions,  which 
produce  the  groined  angle,  a certain  arch  is  included  : but 
the  principles  of  perfedt  equilibration  cannot  be  adhered  to 
in  any  pradtical  work  which  requires  an  horizontal  floor  above, 
without  a lofs  of  room  below  the  arch.  (See  Dr.  Hutton’s 
Principles  of  Bridges,  fedlion  ii.  page  43,  for  an  arch  of 
equilibration.)  Nor  can  the  filling-in  arches,  with  the  load- 
ing over  them,  be  made  to  throw  upon  every  part  of  the  ribs 
a weight  proportional  to  that  which  is  neceffary  to  keep  them 
in  equilibrio  : hence,  in  whatever  way  groined  arches  are 
coniirudted,  there  will  always  exiff  a certain  defect  in  them, 
on  both  thefe  accounts. 

But,  as  groined  arches  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  ware- 
houfes, and  many  other  buildings,  for  the  purpofe  of  giv- 

ing 
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ing  communication  throughout  the  fame  in  every  direftion, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  where  parallel  walls  are  tiled  and 
as  there  is  moreover  a great  faving  of  materials  refusing 
from  the  arches  bearing  on  piers  only,  intlead  of  luch  con- 
tinued parallel  walls ; it  therefore  follows,  that  every  im- 
provement which  can  be  made  in  them  mult  be  a valuable 
acquil'itioii  : efpecially,  as  the  tirll  defect,  of  a want  of 
equilibration  in  the  ribs,  exills  in  all  arches  built  in  the  com- 
mon way  ; and  as  the  aberration  from  a true  equilibrium, 
arifing  from  the  dil'proportionate  preffure  of  the  filling-in 
arches,  is  not  fo  confidcrable  but  that  its  effedls  may,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  counteracted  by  increafing  the  ftrength  of 
the  diagonal  ribs. 

From  what  has  been  juft,  faid,  it  will  clearly  appear,  that, 
as  the  filling-in  arches  are  bonded  with  the  groins  indepen- 
dently of  the  fpandrils  above,  the  whole  force  of  the  fuper- 
incumbent  weight  will  be  found  to  exert  itielf  againft  the 
fubftance  of  the  groins  alone  : on  which  account  they  re- 
quire the  greateft:  ftrength  that  can  be  given  them  ; at  the 
fame  time,  the  filling-in  arches  ftiould  be  made  to  throw  as 
little  weight  as  poflible  upon  them,  particularly  about  the 
interfedlions  of  the  ribs,  that  the  tendency  they  have  to 
fracture  towards  the  crown  may  be  diminifhed  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  The  advantages  of  the 
new  groined  arch  over  the  old  one,  in  thefe  two  points,  will 
be  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  irveftigation  ; its  fuperiority 
in  practice  having  been  fufficiently  explained  by  the  inventor 
hiinfelf  in  the  preceding  deferipiion. 

In  the  oi  l arch,  where  the  groins  which  have  to  fupport 
the  filling-in  arches,  fpring  from  the  extreme  corners  of  the 
fquare  piers,  the  fedtions  of  thefe  groins  form  a fquare  (fee 
a,Ji 4.  2,  in  the  annexed  diagram),  having  one  of  its  angles 
turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  its  Tides  equal 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  filling-in  arches  j whereas  in  the  new 
arch,  the  fedtion,  taken  in  the  fame  manner,  forms  a redtangle, 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  fide  of  an  odtagon  inferibed  in  the 
fquare  pier,  and  of  a thicknefs  which  may  exceed  that  of 
the  old  groin  in  any  ailigned  proportion.  Now  the  ftrength 
of  an  arch,  in  its  different  points,  is  ineafured  by  the  greateft; 
weight  which  it  is  able  to  carry  on  thofe  points  without 
breaking  ; that  is,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  reciprocal 
triplicate  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  angle,  formed  by  the  curve 
or  its  tangent  and  the  vertical  line  in  its  various  points,  and 
the  reciprocal  fimple  ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the 
fame  points.  But,  fince  the  relative  ftrength  of  arches  is 
tube  determined  by  comparing  them  in  their  weakeft  parts 
(namely,  the  crown),  the  ftrength  of  any  arch  at  the 
crown,  whether  circular  or  elliptical,  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point,  fince  the  angle  formed 
by  the  tangent  of  the  curve  and  vertical  line  at  the  point  is  a 
conllant  quantity,  viz.  a right  angle  in  every  arch  ; or  re- 
ciprocally as  the  fpan  of  the  arches  when  the  rife  of 
them  is  the  fame  (as  is  the  cafe  of  the  diagonal  ribs  and 
<rroins  of  the  new  and  old  method),  the  thicknefs  of  the 
arches  thcmfelves  being  alfo  fuppofed  the  fame.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  fame  ribs, 
when  of  differed  thickneffes,  will  be  diredtly  as  the  areas  of 
their  fictions  and  diftances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  from 
the  place  where  the  fracture  would  end,  and  reciprocally  as 
the  f puns  of  the  arches  : that  is,  if  A reprefents  the  area 
«f  the  fedtion,  G the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
S the  fpan  of  the  arch  ; then  the  ftrength  of  one  arch  to 
G 

another  will  be  as  — — * Hence  the  ftrength  of  the  groins 

U 

in  the  old  arch,  and  the  diagonal  ribs  in  the  new  one,  may  he 
ealHy  compared  by  taking  the  proportional  meafures  ot  both 


of  the  filling-in  arches  will  be  = — ’ which  consequently 

.4 

will  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare  fedtion  of  the  groins  in  the  old 
arch  ; its  area,  therefore,  will  be  equal  — = A,  and  its 
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half  diagonal  = i A/  - = G,  becaufethe  diagonal  of  this 
o 

fquare  groin  is  in  the  d'redtion  of  the  radius.  The  diftance  of 
the  piers  being  4.  5 a,  the  fpan  of  the  diagonal  groins  will  be 

= a/z  X ( 4.5  a)‘  = 6.364  a = S;  we  have,  therefore, 
A . G _ 32  8 

— g — ~ 6 064”  f°r  ^lc  length  of  the  old  groin. 

The  fide  of  the  fquare  pier  remaining  ftill  = a in  the  new- 
arch,  the  breadth  of  the  rib  = 2 a1  — a,  which  is  the  fide 

of  an  odtagon  inferibed  within  the  pier,  the  thicknefs  necef- 

fary  for  the  rib  will  be  = — 

3 


then  the  area  of  its  fedtion 


will  be  = 


a\/  2 — a- 


= A.^  = 


G,  and  5.364  a 4- 


A.G  a\/2-a* 


the  ftrength 


a^2 a1  = S;  confequently  — 

S 122.004 

of  the  new  rib. 

If  we  affume  a — 4 feet  eight  inches  (the  dimenfions 
aftigned  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  the  piers  of  the  ground 
arches  at  the  London  Dock  tobacco  warehoufts),  the 


Let  the  fide  of  the  fquare  pier  be  — 


ftrength  of  the  old  groins  will  be  to  that  of  the  new  ribs 
as  5-44  to  10.64,  or  as  i-to  1.96;  which  is  nearly  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  new  conllrudtion  : and  this  will  be  the 
cafe  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  arch,  while  the  fame 
proportions  are  preferved  throughout. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  filling-in  arches  reft 
upon  the  diagonal  ribs,  except  fuch  final!  parts  as  come  di- 
redtly  on  the  fides  of- the  piers  ; and  that  any  weight  placed 
upon. thofe  arches  ultimately  fall  upon  the  ribs  j it  is,  there- 
fore, plain,  that  every  half-rib  fupports  the  weight  of  two 
half  fiiling-in  arches,  one  on  each  fide ; and,  confequently, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  carry  one  whole  arch.  This,  as  we 
faid  before,  is  productive  of  a certain  evil,  becaufe  the 
weight  incumbent  on  the  filling-in  arches  affedts  the  groins 
with  a preffure  which  has  not  a conftant  ratio  to  that  which 
conflitutes  their  equilibrium  ; we  (hall,  however,  prefently 
prove  that  this  evil  is  not  fo  great  in  the  new  arch  as  in  the 
old  one  ; becaufe  the  ribs  in  the  former  being  broader  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  fquare  formed  by  the  fedtion  of  the  common 
ground-angle,  the  filling-in  arches  will  contain  fmaller  areas, 
and  confequently  throw  lefs  weight  on  any  given  point  of 
the  ribs,  efpecially  when  the  upper  part  is  loaded  with  mer- 
chandife. 

If  the  filling-in  arches,  with  their  horizontal  fpandrils, 
and  the  loading  on  the  floor  above,  be  cutby  parallel  vertical 
planes  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  into  indefinitely 
narrow  fedtions,  (as  at  S in  the  annexed^.  2-)  whofe 
ends  c and  d bear  upon  the  ribs,  thofe  fedtions  will  be  to 
each  other  as  their  areas  ; but  as  the  loading  above  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  equally  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
arch,  the  height,  k h,  will  be  always  the  fame-;  in  which 
cafe  the  weight  upon  the  ribs,  arifing  from  the  preffure  of 
the  merchandife,  will  be  nearly  as  the  chord  c d,  which  is 
known  at  any  point  of  the  rib  or  groin,  it  being  equal  to 
twic eg/,  the  diftance  of  the  fedtion  of  the  filling- in  arch 
from  the  interfedtion  of  the  fides  of  the  diagonal  ribs  or 

groins,  which  form  a right  angle.  For  example,  at  two  feet 

then  the  thicknefs  from  V,  the  vertex  or  centre  of  the  crown,  which  is  at  ten 

inches 
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inches  from  tn,  the  interfe&ion  of  the  fappofed  fquare  ribs  in 
tile  groin  of  the  old  arch,  the  chord  = twenty  inches  ; while, 
in  the  new  arch,  where  the  fame  feclion  of  the  filling-in  arch 
is  only  dillant  7.6  inches  from^,  the  angle  of  interfe&ion  of 
the  diagonal  ribs,  the  chord  is  but  15.2  inches:  hence,  the 
weight  incumbent  on  the  ribs  in  the  old  arch  will  be  to  that 
in  the  new,  at  the  fame  point,  as  20  to  15  2;  confequently, 
the  tendency  the  latter  may  have  to  break  in  its  weakeft 
parts,  on  this  account  alone,  will  be  lefs  than  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  1 to  1.3,  nearly  : and  by  compounding  the 
two  proportions  juft  found,  viz.  1 to  1.96,  and  1 to  1.3,  we 
have  the  comparative  ftrength  of  both  arches  in  the  weakeft 
parts,  namely,  about  the  crown,  as  1 to  2 55,  or  as  1 to  2| 
nearly.  So  that,  if  the  old  arch  is  capable  of  fuftaining  50 
tons  without  danger,  the  new  groined  arch  would,  with  the 
fame  eafe,  bear  125  tons,  and  in  that  proportion  whatever 
might  be  the  weight  placed  thereon. 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
of  weight  of  the  fections  of  the  filling-in  arches,  in  both 
methods,  is  variable  in  different  parts,  being  greateft  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  interfeclion  of  the  ribs  or  groins,  and 
lefs  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  it.  Yet,  as  the  parts 
near  the  vertex  are  thofe  where  an  excefs  of  weight  would 
be  moft  productive  of  injury  to  the  arch,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  tends,  as  the  new  ribs  do,  to  leffen  the  fuperficies 
of  the  filling-in  arches,  and,  confequently,  their  weight,  and 
the  loading  upon  them  at  that  place  muft  be  of  the 
greateft  advantage. 

The  fpan  of  the  diagonal  ribs  being  greater  in  the  im- 
proved confirmation  than  the  groins  of  the  old  one,  thofe 
parts  of  the  filling-in  arches  which  lie  over  the  fmall  triangles 
t,  where  the  extreme  corners  of  the  fquare  piers  would  have 
come  had  they  not  been  made  odtangular,  are  incumbent  on 
the  ribs  in  the  former,  which  in  the  latter  reft  immediately 
upon  the  piers  themfelves  : but  this  will  be  of  no  fenfible  dif- 
advantage,  becaufe  they  fall  fo  near  the  piers,  while  the 
greater  length  of  the  arch  enables  it  to  admit  an  horizontal 
line  at  top  better  than  in  the  old  confirmation. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  engineers  and  archi- 
tedls  to  ftrengthen  the  old  groined  arch,  fometimes  by  laying 
in  the  bricks  circularly  about  the  crown  ; but  another  me- 
thod, which  has  been  recently  practifed,  is  that  of  placing  a 
certain  number  of  the  courfes  of  bricks  from  the  vertex 
downwards,  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  groins  ; 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  groining  at  the  London  Dock  tobacco 
warehoufes.  But,  for  the  information  of  builders  in  gene- 
ral, I will  make  a few  obfervations  on  this  laft  expedient, 
which,  as  well  as  the  others,  I do  not  conceive  productive  of 
any  great  utility  ; at  beft,  it  does  not  make  the  parts  round 
the  crown  ftrongcr  than  I have  confidered  them  in  the  above 
jnveftigation  : for  though  the  bricks,  being  fo  placed,  op- 
pofe  a refiftance  to  fracture  more  directly  than  when  they 
ftand  fo  obliquely  to  each  other  as  they  do  in  the  old  way, 
yet,  as  it  is  not  pofGble  to  continue  them  (where  the  fquare 
pier  is  ufed)  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions,  down  to  the 
fpringingof  the  groin,  the  effective  ftrength  of  the  whole 
arch  can,  after  all,  be  only  equal  to  an  uniform  fquare  rib, 
luch  as  I have  ftatcd  to  belong  to  the  old  arch.  Hence, 
the  conclufions  I have  drawn,  upon  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  building  groined  arches 
in  brick-work,  will  not  be  in  the  leaft  altered  : and  I cannot 
help  obferving,  that  this  laft  contrivance  for  ftrengthening 
the  angle  of  the  old  arch  is  a proof  how’  much  it  has  been 
thought  neceffary  to  increafe  ,the  power  and  value  of  the 
groins,  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  broad,  and  give  the 
bricks  of  which  they  are  compofed  a direft  bearing  one 
againft  another  ; a benefit  which,  though  it  cannot  be  ob- 


tained by  any  partial  application  of  thofe  principles,  is  cer- 
tainly gained  in  a very  complete  manner  by  Mr.  Tappen’s 
new  method ; where  the  ribs  are  not  only  compofed  of  bricks 
placed  perpendicularlv  to  the  direction  of  the.  arch,  but  are 
alio  kept  of  an  equal  fize  from  the  octagonal  bafe  or  pier  on 
which  they  reft,  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  arch,  where  they 
mutually  join,  by  which  means  alone  they  can  be  faid  to  im- 
part fuperior  ftrength  to  the  whole,  and  thereby  render  a 
groined  arch  built  upon  fuch  principles  a valuable  acquifi- 
tion  in  warehoufes,  and  other  large  buildings,  where  the 
greateft  weights  are  to  be  fuftaincd. 

In  a right  fphero-eylindric  groin,  Jig.  2 , are  given  the  verti- 
cal fcCtion,  puffing  through  the  centre  of  the  lphere,  and  the 
fedtionof  thecylindric  vault,  to  determine  thefeatof  thcangle. 

Let  ABCDEFGHI  KA  be  the  plan  whence  the 
fphero-vault  rifes,  and  K L E the  vertical  fection  of  the  faid 
vault  ; M N O be  the  fection  of  the  cylindric  part  of  the 
groin,  and  the  line  N K J be  in  the  vertical  plane  palling 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  centre  of  the  lphere. 
In  the  cylindric  arc  M N O,  let  there  be  taken  any  number 
of  points  p,  p,  p,  &c.  and  draw  the  lines  M R,  pq,pq,  Sec. 
parallel  to  N S,  cutting  the  fpheric  feclion  KLE  at'  the 
points  R,  q,  q,  &c.;  deferibe  arcs  / u,  t u,  &c.  and  through 
the  points  ?/,  u,  See.  draw  a curve,  and  it  will  be  the  feat  of 
the  fphero-cylindric  curve  on  the  ichnography.  To  find  the 
feat  or  projection  oi  the  fphero-cylindric  curve  on  the  fec- 
tion, let  there  be  given  the  feat  By  y y L.  inftcad  of 
A u uu  S.  Draw  M V parallel,  and  p v,  p v,  p v,  • N V 
perpendicular  to  N J,  cutting  M V at  v , v,  See.  Make 
W x,  W x,  W x,  W X,  equal  to  M v,  M v,  M d,  M V. 
Draw  W z,  xz,  xz,  x z,  X Z,  perpendicular,  and  Bz, 
y z,  y z,  y z,  y z parallel  to  N J,  and  through  the  points 
z,  z,  z,  z , z,  draw  a curve,  which  will  be  the  feat  of  the 
fphero-cylindric  curve. 

Given  the  feCtions  of  the  two  arches  of  a cylindric  groin 
to  find  the  feats  of  the  cylindric  line. 

Let  AUC,  Jig.  3,  be  the  arch,  and  DEF  the  other,  and  let 
A C and  D F be  their  chords;  produce  C A to  I,  and  FD  to 
H,  fo  as  to  cut  each  other  at  G.  Draw  B F perpendicular  to 
A C,  and  E F perpendicular  to  D F,  the  former  bifeCting 
the  chord  A C at  K,  and  the  latter,  D F at  L.  Draw 
B H parallel  to  C A,  and  E I parallel  to  F D ; from  the 
centre  G deferibe  the  quadrant  H I.  Take  any  number  of 
points  in  the  arc  F B,  and  through  thele  points  draw  lines 
parallel  to  B H : to  cut  H G from  the  cutting-points, 
deferibe  quadrants,  which  will  cut  G I : from  the  cutting- 
points  in  G T draw  lines  parallel  to  D F,  cutting  the  arc 
D E.  From  the  affumed  points  in  the  arc  A B,  and  the 
cutting-points  in  the  arc  D E,  draw  lines  perpendicular  and 
parallel  to  A C,  meeting  each  other,  and  through  the  meet- 
ing-points draw  a curve,  K F,  and  it  will  be  the  feat  of  the 
cylindric  curve. 

Given  the  feats  A,  B,  C,  D ,Jig  4,  of  the  fpringing  points  of 
the  angular  curves  of  a groin,  iuppofing  the  axis  of  the  one 
vault  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  inclined  to 
it,  let  BA  reprefent  the  level  line,  and  the  angle  BAD 
the  inclination  to  the  horizon  ; let  the  quadrangle 
A F H B A be  an  oblong,  and  A E F the  fection  of  the 
level  vault,  which  let  be  a femi-circle,  and  iuppofe  the  angu- 
lar curves  to  be  in  vertical  planes.  Draw  the  diagonals  A H 
and  F B,  which  will  be  the  feats  of  the  angular  curves,  cut- 
ting each  other  in  G:  draw  BD  perpendicular  to  A B. 
A (fume  any  number  of  points  in,  the  arc  A E,  and  draw 
lines  parallel  to  A B,  to  cut  A G and  B G ; from 
the  cutting  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  B D,  which 
produce  beyond  A D.  From  the  points  of  interfec- 
tion  on  A D,  and  on  the  parts  produced,  fet  off  corre- 
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fponding  ordinates  of  the  quadrant  A E,  and  draw  a curve 
ACD  through  the  extremity,  and  this  will  be  the  fedtion 
of  the  other  part.  Fig.  5.  is  the  boarding  to  cover  the 
vaulted  furface  over  A G F. 

Groix,  in  the  Pointed  Style  of  Architecture,  a fpecies  of 
vaulting,  in  which  the  arches  and  ribs  meet  together  in  a 
common  centre,  as  the  limbs  of  the  human  body  may,  in 
a certain  degree,  be  coniidered  as  meeting  together  in  the 
natural  groin. 

GROLL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the 
county  of  Zutphen,  ltrongly  fortified,  fituated  on  the  river 
Slinghe,  whofe  waters  fill  the  ditches  around  the  fortifica- 
tions; 19  miles  E.  of  Zutphen.  N.  lat.  52^  5'.  E.  long. 
6J  32'. 

GROMA,  among  the  Romans , a way-wifer,  or  furvey- 
mg  inffrUment ; whence  thofe  who  ufed  it  were  called  gro- 
matici,  and  the  place  in  the  camp  where  it  was  kept,  groma. 
Pitifc. 

GROMI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfch ; 1x2  miles  N.  of  Balaganlkoi. 

GROMING,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 25  miles 
W.  of  Rottenmann. 

GROMMETS,  ill  a Ship,  are  fmall  wreaths,  formed  of 
a ftrand  of  rope,  and  ufed  to  fallen  the  upper  edge  of  a 
Itay-fail  to  its  refpedtive  flay,  in  different  places.  By 
means  of  the  grommets  the  fail  is  accordingly  hoifted  or 
lowered.  Inflead  of  thefe,  hanks  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced. 

GROMPHENA,  in  Botany,  Plin.  lib.  26.  cap.  7,  a 
fynonym  of  a plant,  called  alfo  by  Pliny  Symphonia,  which 
he  fays  bears  leaves  alternately  green  and  roie-coloured,  and 
which  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  the  Amaranthus  tricolor  of 
Linnxus.  By  the  tranfpolition  of  a letter  this  name  became 
Gomphrena  in  fome  old  writers,  in  which  form  it  was 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  the  Amarantho'ules  of  Tournefort, 
Caraxeron  of  Vaillant,  our  Globe  Amaranthus.  See  Gom- 
F1IKENA. 

CROMWELL,  or  Gromill.  See  Lititospermum. 
GRONA,  from  ypurn,  a cavern.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  459. 
Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilio- 
nacee,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  four-cleft,  permanent; 
its  fegments  nearly  equal ; the  upper  one  notched.  Cor. 
papilionaceous.  Standard  inverfely  heart- fhaped,  fomewhat 
folded  together  ; wings  turbinate,  obtufe,  fhorter  ; keel  in- 
flexed,  concave,  its  petals  united  on  each  fide,  in  their  lower 
part,  to  the  wings,  divaricated,  and  forming  a hollow,  be- 
neath. Slam.  Filaments  ten,  (iimple  and  nine-cleft,)  their 
fneathing  bafe  afeending  ; anthers  roundifh,  minute.  Pijl. 
Germen  linear ; llyle  thread-fhaped,  equal  to  the  flamens  ; 
fagma  fimple.  Peric.  Legume  linear,  flraight,  compreffed, 
pointed,  hairy.  Seeds  numerous,  compreffed,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft ; upper  fegment  notched. 
Keel  of  the  corolla  united  to  the  wings  at  each  fide  ; gaping 
and  hollow  beneath.  Legume  linear,  with  many  fe°ds. 

1.  G.  repens.  Dau  Lnn  rung  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
chinchina,  where  it  grows  on  uncultivated  riling  ground. 
The  flout  are  numerous,  fomewhat  (hrubby,  prollrate,  creep- 
ing. I. eaves  alternate,  (talked,  ovate,  entire.  Stipulas  awl- 
fliapcd,  in  pairs.  Flowers  purple,  in  axillary  and  terminal, 
upright  fpikes.  Bracl.as  pointed,  tvvo-llowered.  Lou - 
reiro. 

GRONAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Hildeiheim  ; 9 miles  S S.W.  of  Hildefheim. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  tlie  bilhopric  of  Munller ; 25  miles  N.W. 
of  Munller. 

GRONDEUR,  a name  given  by  the  French  in  Ame- 
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rica  to' a fiffi  which  is  commonly  eaten  there ; the  jaws  of 
which  have  been  brought  into  Europe,  and  being  examined 
by  Mr.  Juffieu,  were  found  befet  in  a remarkable  manner 
with  teeth,  which  perfectly  refembled  the  bufonitce,  called 
erapandines,  and  by  fome  J'e r pent s -eyes  ; and  which,  in  their 
foflile  Hate,  had  been  for  many  ages  accounted  gems.  The 
arrangement  of  thefe  teeth  is  fuel),  that  the  whole  flat  fur- 
faces  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  are  in  a manner  paved 
with  them.  They  are  of  different  fhape  and  lizc  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  ; thofe  placed  towards  the  edges  were  of  the 
fmall  and  flat  kind,  commonly  found  in  Malta,  and  called 
ferpents-eyes ; and  the  larger  toad-Jlunes,  as  they  are  called, 
were  placed  more  towards  the  middle  ; the  largefl  of  all 
being  placed  in  two  Uraight  rows,  or  lines,  along  the  centre 
of  each  jaw.  Each  of  thefe  teeth  is  articulated  by  a goin- 
phoils  in  the  jaw,  and  when  taken  out,  they  all  have  that 
natural  cavity  which  is  found  in  the  hinder  pait  of  the  follile 
ones.  The  lockets  of  thefe  teeth  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  thofe  from  whence  teeth  have  been  frequently 
changed,  and  probably  the  fifh  fheds  them  often  in  the  courfie 
of  its  life.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1723. 

GRONDINES,  Les,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Canada, 
on  the  river  St.  Laurence-  N.  lat.  46°  36'.  W.  long. 
71°  5. S'. 

G RONES,  a cape  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Aubin. 

GRONHAMN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
N.  lat.  62  55'. 

GRONINGEN,  one  of  the  ffates  of  Holland.,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Eait  Fried* 
land  and  Germany,  on  the  S.  by  Overyllel,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Friefland.  See  Holland. 

Groningen',  the  capital  of  the  ffate  jult -mentioned,  is 
a large,  rich,  ftrong,  well-peopled,  city;  adorned  with  many 
excellent  buildings,  well  fortified  and  guarded  by  ditches. 
The  port  is  commodious,  into  which  fliips  may  enter  by  a 
canal,  about  nine  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  interfered  by 
the  river  Huncs,  which  paffes  through  it  to  the  fea  north- 
ward, and  the  Dunller  runs  eallward  from  it  to  the  river 
Ems.  Some  deduce  its  name  from  Grunnius,  a commander 
of  the  Gauls  ; but  others  derive  it  from  the  excellent  green- 
paftures  which  furround  it.  This  city  is  governed  by  four 
burgoma iters,  and  a common  council  of  twelve,  who  are  fove- 
reign  judges  without  appeal ; befides  a chamber  of  jullice, 
called  “ Oudermans,”  tor  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about 
Groningen,  compofed  of  the  principal  citizens.  An  univerfity 
was  eltablifhed  here  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  the  revenues  of 
feveral  monalteries.  'Phis  was  anciently  a free  and  imperial 
city;  and  it  was  iikewife  eredled  into  a bilhopric.  In  1795, 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  ; 81  miles  W.  of  Bremen.  N.. 
lat.  53  1 1 '.  E.  long.  6 24'. 

GRONNA,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a deep  pit,  or  bitumin- 
ous place,  where  turfs  are  dug  for  burning. 

GRONOVIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Houllon,  who. 
engraved  its  parts  of  fructification  in  one  of  his  unpublifficd 
plates,  fubfequently  given  to  the  world  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
in  honour  of  Dr.  John  Frederick  Gronovius  of  Leyden- 
(See  Gronovius.)  Rcl.  Houll.  4.  t.  7.  This  plate  indeed 
is  but  a copy,  like  fome  of  the  others,  the  original  having 
been  loll. — Linn.  Gen.  ill.  Schreb.  154.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  1176.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Juff.  394.  La- 
marck. Illuitr.  t.  144. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mor.o- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurhilaceee,  Finn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  bell-fhnped„ 
coloured,  permanent,  divided  more  than  half  way  down 
into  five  lanceolate,  equal,  upright  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  fmall,  fpatulate,  rather  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
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calyx,  and  inferted  into  its  bafe.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  the 
length  of  the  petals,  inferted  alternately  with  them  into  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx,  awl-fhaped,  fringed,  approximated  with 
the  petals  into  a tubular  pofition ; anthers  erect,  h'eart- 
fhaped,  two-lobed,  projecting  a little  beyond  the  petals. 
Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  five-cornered ; ftyle  cy- 
lindrical, the  length  of  the  filaments  ; Itigma  capitate,  un- 
divided. Penc.  Berry  dry,  roundifh,  five-cornered,  coloured, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  roundifh, 
large. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  five,  inferted,  between  the  llamens,  into 
the  bafe  of  the  bell-fhaped  calyx.  Berry  dry,  five-cornered, 
inferior,  with  one  feed. 

i.  G.fcandens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  292.  Mant.  343.  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  3.  197.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  338.  (G.  fcandens  lappacea, 

pampinea  fronde  ; Mart.  Cent.  40.1.40.) — Gathered  by 
Houlton,  near  Vera  Cruz.  Root  annual.  Whole  plant 
feetid,  rough  with  minute  hooked  and  Hinging  briftles,  by 
which  it  adheres  to  every  thing  within  its  reach,  and  fup- 
ports  its  weak,  and  long-branched,  but  not  twilling  nor 
properly,  climbing  Jlem.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked,  heart - 
fliaped,  three -lobed,  coarfely  ierrated,  acute,  fiat.  Flowers 
in  (talked,  three-cleft  cymes,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  inodo- 
rous. Calyx  pale  yellow.  Petals  orange.  Anthers  brown. 

We  have  derived  much  additional  knowledge  of  this  plant 
from  Jacquin,  who  cultivated  it  in  his  Hove,  where  he  fays 
it  flowered  from  June  to  October.  It  has  nothing  but 
rarity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  therefore  merely  mentioned 
in  the  Hortus  Ivewenfis  becaufe  the  feeds  were  fent  into  this 
country  by  Houlton  in  1731,  and  raifed  at  Chelfea,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  plant  ever  flowered,  and  being  an- 
nual, not  perennial,  was  probably  foon  loll.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  refpedting  the  natural  order  to  which  this  genus 
belongs,  notwithltanding  its  imperfeCl  refemblance  to  Loafa , 
and  the  hefitation  of  Jufiieu  ; for  the  notch  in  the  Itigma  is 
moreVifible  in  the  copy  of  Houlton’s  figure  than  iu  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  does  it  exill  in  nature. 

GRONOVIUS,  John  Fkederic,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Hamburgh  in  161 1 . He  received  a learned  education,  and 
afterwards  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  for 
improvement.  His  extenfive  learning  caufed  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  occupy  the  profelforlhip  of  Greek  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  at  Leyden,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heiiifius.  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1672.  He  was  author  of  “ A Diflerta- 
tion  on  the  Sylvie  of  Statius,”  and  of  three  books  of  “ Ob- 
fervations,”  containing  corrections  and  explanations  of  many 
palfages  of  the  ancients.  In  1656  he  publifhed  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Selterce,”  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Leyden  with  the  title  “ Dc  Vetere  Pecunia.”  Of  the  Clal- 
fics,  he  edited  Plautus,  Salluft,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quin- 
tilian, and  A ulus  Gellius.  Moreri. 

Gronovius,  James,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Deventer  in  1645,  and,  at  an  early  period,  was  initiated  into 
the  Itudy  of  the  dailies  : in  this  department  of  knowledge, 
as  alfo  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  made  a very  rapid  pro- 
grefs.  In  1688  he  came  to  England,  where  he  contradfed 
an  intimacy  with  the  molt  learned  men  in  the  two  univerfi- 
ties,  and  in  the  metropolis.  He  afterwards  went  into  France 
and  Flandei-6,  and  in  1672  he  accompanied  the  ambaffador 
from  the  States-General  to  Spain,  and  returning  by  way  of 
Italy,  he  was  received  with  diltindtion  by  Cofmo,  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  the  profelforlhip  at  Ptfa.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Deventer  he  was  appointed  profelfor  of 
Greek  and  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1701 
he  was  nominated  geographer  to  the  univerfity.  He  died 
in  1716,  leaving  behind  him  a great  charadler  for  learning  ; 
but  he  was  apt  to  treat  thofe  who  differed  from  him,  how- 


ever wife  and  eminent  for  literature,  with  contempt.  At 
the  editor  of  many  of  our  moil  elteemed  dallies  his  reputa- 
tion is  Hill  very  great.  He  corredled  and  wrote  annota- 
tions on  Macrobius,  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Pomp. 
Mela,  Aul.  Gellius,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  Q. 
Curtius,  Suetonius,  Phaedrus,  Arrian,  Minut.  Felix,  He* 
rodotus,  &c  : he  wrote  notes  upon  fome  other  authors,  and 
diflertations  on  various  fubjeCts  of  antiquity.  He  publilhed 
a “ Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Graecorum,’’  in  thirteen  vo- 
lumes folio,  and  a Latin  verlion  of  “ Agoftini  on  Ancient 
Gems.” 

Gronovius,  John  Frederick,  a phyfician  and  botanift 
of  confiderable  learning,  was  born,  we  prefume  in  Holland, 
in  1690.  He  took  his  doClor’s  degree  at  Leyden  in  1717, 
on  which  occafion  he  publilhed  a dilfertation  upon  Camphor , 
of  the  natural  hiftory  and  preparation  of  which,  he  gives 
much  new  information,  properly  diilinguilhing  between  the 
camphor  of  Japan,  and  of  Borneo,  a fubjeCt  concerning 
which  little  was  known  before  his  time,  and  which  is  Hill 
far  from  being  exhaufted.  (See  Camphor.)  He  fettled  at 
Leyden,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  magiltrates.  He 
adopted  the  prevailing  talle  of  his  countrymen  for  making 
collections  of  natural  hiftory,  and  in  1740  publilhed  his 
Index  SuppelleQilis  Lapidete,  or  a fcientific  catalogue  of  his 
own  collection  of  minerals,  drawn  up  under  the  infpection, 
and  with  the  affiltance  of,  Linnaeus,  as  in  a great  meafure 
appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  2d  edition  to  that  eminent 
man  in  1750,  as  well  as  from  the  latter  having  included  this 
pamphlet  in  the  chofen,  and  uniformly  bound,  collection  of 
his  own  works  for  his  library.  In  a letter  to  Haller,  in 
1737,  he  mentions  Gronovius,  with  Burmann  and  Adrian 
Van  Royen,  as  principally  anxious  to  ir.creafe  their  col- 
lections of  dried  plants,  inftead  of  ftudying  genera  ; for 
indeed  that  fludyr  was  juft  then  more  negleCted  every  where 
than  it  had  for  fome  time  been,  and  Linnaeus  was  deftined 
to  revive  it.  Gronovius  received  from  Clayton  various  fpe- 
cimens  of  Virginian  plants,  which  he,  with  the  afliftance  of 
Linnaeus,  then  refident  in  Holland,  arranged  according  to 
the  fexual  fyftem,  and  with  proper  fpecific  characters, 
deferiptions,  and  fynonyms,  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Flora 
Virgirdca,  in  1739,  in  8vo.  A fecond  part  or  fupplement 
of  the  fame  work  appeared  in  1743,  and  a third  was  pre- 
paring when  he  died.  This  laft  being  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated with  the  two  former,  the  whole  was  publilhed  in  quarto 
by  his  fon  in  1762. 

In  1755  came  out  his  Flora  Orientals,  m 8vo.,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  were  afforded  by  the  very  magnificent  her- 
barium of  Rauwolf,  collected  in  his  travels  in  the  Ealt 
during  the  years  1573,  1574,  and  1575,  and  wihich,  by  fa- 
vour of  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  came  afterwards  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  Volfius,  who  allowed  the  chief 
Britifh  botanifts  of  his  day  to  Itudy  and  quote  it,  and  after 
whofe  death  it  was  purchafcd  for  the  public  library  at  Lev- 
den,  where,  if  not  recently  removed,  it  ftill  remains.  This 
collection  is  one  of  the  belt  pn  ferved,  and  more  remarkable 
for  the  lize  and  perfection  of  its  fpecimens,  than  any  w e have 
ever  leen.  Gronovius  determined  by  it  above  330  fpecies  of 
oriental  plants,  no  doubt  an  inconliderable  part  of  the  bo- 
tanical riches  of  fo  various  and  fertile  a foil,  but  a valuable 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  day.  The  work  is 
arranged  after  the  Linneean  method,  but  trivial  names, 
though  invented  and  publilhed  in  the  firll  edition  of  the 
Species  Plantarum  two  years  before,  are  not  adopted,  nor 
does  the  author  appear  to  have  ufed  this  publication.  He 
was  however  in  frequent  correfpondence  with  Linnmus, 
whom  he  furnilhed  with  numerous  fpecimens  of  American 
plants  fent  by  Clayton,  and  with  whom  he  conferred  on  the 
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fubjeft  of  fillies  amongft  others.  Haller  mentions  him  as 
having  written  learned  notes  to  the  20th  and  following  books 
of  Pliny.  He  continued  to  enrich  his  mufeum,  and  to  de- 
vote it  to  the  ufe  of  all  who  were  defirous  of  confulting  it, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  In  the  year  1750  Gronovius  is  repre- 
lented  as  labouring  under  the  gout,  as  well  as  a hernia,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  72,  dying  in  1762.  Hi3  herbarium 
w'as,  after  the  death  of  his  foil,  purchafed  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks.  Hall.  Bibl.  Bot.  and  Epifl. — Gronovii  opera. 

Gronovius,  Laurence  Theodore,  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Leyden  in  1730.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and,  like  his  father,  attained  to  the 
chief  civil  honours  of  his  native  place.  From  him  he  im- 
bibed a tafte  for  natural  hiitory,  and,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  edited  the  lateft  and  completed:  edition  of  the 
Flora  Fir  gink  a.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  tidies  ; but  moil  departments  of  fydematic  zoology  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

He  publiflied  in  1754  his  Mufeum  Ichthyologicum , a liand- 
fome  folio,  with  ample  defcriptions  of  the  fpecies.  The 
fecond  part  appeared  in  1756,  accompanied  by  defcrip- 
tions of  the  ferpents  in  his  father’s  mufeum. 

In  1763  appeared  the  Zoophylacii  Gronoviani  fafciculus 
primus,  containing  defcriptions  of  a few  quadrupeds,  more 
amphibia,  and  a Hill  greater  number  of  fillies,  all  from  the 
fame  mufeum  ; the  latter  illuilrated  by  1 3 good  plates, 
exhibiting  38  fpecies.  The  fecond  fafciculus  of  the  fame 
work,  publifhed  in  1764,  deferibes  the  infects  of  his  col- 
lection, of  which  numerous  fpecies  are  engraved  on  four 
copper  plates.  A third  and  lad,  with  three  plates,  came 
out  in  1781,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  hap- 
pened in  1777. 

He  pubiiihed  in  1760  a very  valuable  work  in  quarto, 
entitled  Bibliotheca  Regni  Anima/is  atque  Lapidci,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Bibliotheca  Botanica  of  Linmeus  and  Seguier, 
with  an  excellent  Index  Rerum,  highly  ufeful  in  fucli  a 
publication.  He  furnidied  moreover  an  appendix  of  65 
quarto  pages  to  the  laid  work  of  Seguier. 

GROOM,  denotes  a fervant  in  feme  inferior  pod:  in 
which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  lame  with  the  old  word, 
•garcio , and  the  French  gar  con. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Flemilh,  groin,  puer,  a 
boy. 

Groom  is  the  denomination  of  feveral  officers  and  fer- 
vants  in  the  king's  houfehold. 

There  are  grooms  of  the  almonry,  grooms  of  the  compt- 
ing  houfc,  grooms  of  the  great-chamber,  the  privy-cham- 
ber, and  the  bed-chamber,  grooms  of  the  robes,  of  the 
ward-robe,  StC. 

Groom  of  the  Stole.  See  Stole. 

Groom  Porter  is  an  officer  of  the  houfehold,  whofe 
bulinefs  is  to  fee  the  king's  lodging  furnifhed  with  tables, 
chairs,  (tools,  and  firing  ; as  alfo  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c. 
and  to  decide  dilputes  arifing  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  ere. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  uied  for  a fervant,  appoint- 
ed to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  dables.  See  Equery. 

GROOVE,  in  Architecture,  a channel  cut  in  a piece 
of  wood,  by  taking  away  a rectangular  prifm  adjacent  to 
any  of  its  uiperficies,  and  thereby  forming  two  internal 
angles  and  two  external  angles  on  the  laid  piece ; and 
hence  a groove  differs  from  a rebate  in  this,  that  the 
fame  folid  is  taken  away  in  both  ; the  part  taken  away 
in  the  former  always  leaves  the  furface  equally  prominent 
on  both  fides  of  the  groove,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is 
only  fo  on  one  fide,  the  arris  being  cut  away,  and  has  only 
one  internal  angle.  Grooves  are  fometimes  ufed  by  way  of 
ornament  and  fometimes  to  inlert  the  tongue  of  fume  other 
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piece  of  work,  and  by  this  means  fallen  the  £art  which  con- 
tains the  groove  to  the  other  which  contains  the  tongue. 

Groove  alfo  denotes  a gardener's  tool  for  tranfplant- 
ing  flowers. 

Groove,  or  Groof,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a mine  or  lhaft, 
fometimes  alfo  called  a delf. 

Groove -cloaths,  are  a drefs  of  very  coarfe  flannel,  which 
the  miners  wear  when  at  work  : often  their  whole  drefs  cor.- 
filts  of  a pair  of  fuch  trowfers  and  fhoes ; a pradlice  which 
cannot  be  too  much  condemned  in  mines  lubje£l  to  fire- 
damp explofions  ; fince  the  univerfal  though  flight  burning 
which  naked  men  receive  on  fuch  occafions  often  proves 
fatal,  when  if  properly,  or  rather  extra  cloathed,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions, they  W'ould  fcarcely  have  fuffered  any  inconvenience, 
as  juffly  obferveci  by  Mr.  John  L.  Radley,  in  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  Damps,  written  fince  that  article  in 
our  work  was  pubiiihed.  See  the  Philofophical  Magazine, 
vol  35,  p.  1. 

Gnoox K-felloivs,  in  Mining,  fignify  the  partners  or  fellow- 
workmen  in  a mine. 

Groove -fpade  is  a fliort-handled  fpade  ufed  by  miners 
and  the  dreflers  of  ore. 

GROOVERS,  fignify  the  miners  or  workmen  in  a mine. 

GROOZDISHYS,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  the 
Ruffians  to  a fpecies  of  mufliroom  refembling  our  pepper, 
or  milky-mulhroom,  deferibed  by  Lifler,'  Ray,  See.  but 
larger.  The  groozdilhys  is  very  broad  and  thick,  and 
abounding  with  an  acrid  juice.  The  Ruffians  preferve  them 
in  pickle,  and  eat  them  with  their  meats.  When  eaten  frefli 
they  inflame  the  mouth  and  throat;  and  endanger  fuffocation. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N”  89. 

GROPZIC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt-Defiau,  on  the  Fuhne  ; 12  miles 
S.  W.  of  Deffau.  N.  lat.  51' 45'.  E.  long.  120  1'. 

GROS,  Peter  le,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  fculptor,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1666.  He  was  inflrudled  by  his  father  in 
the  art  of  defign,  and  at  an  early  age  he  had  made  fo  much 
proficiency  that  he  was  nominated,  among  other  young  per- 
fons,  to  be  fent  to  Rome,  at  the  king’s  expence,  to  dudy  the 
fine  arts.  He  quickly  obtained  a high  reputation,  and  had 
a (hare  in  fome  confiderable  pieces  of  fculpture  that  were 
carrying  on.  He  remained  at  Rome  a few  years,  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where,  during  a refidence  of  two  years,  he 
executed  fome  works  at  Paris  and  Montmorenci,  but  the 
jealoufy  of  the  artids  rendered  bis  life  ur. comfortable,  w hich 
hadened  his  return  to  Rome.  He  flood  very  high  in  hi* 
profeffion,  but  was  fubjeCi  to  the  done,  for  which,  in  the 
midfl  of  his  labours,  he  underwent  the  ufual  operation.  He 
died  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  P:is  works  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  lon.e  of  them 
are  much  admired.  At  the  Thuilleries  is  a flatue  of  a 
Romtn  lady  in  a Grecian  drefs,  of  antique  fimplicity,  which 
he  copied,  with  fome  improvements,  from  an  original  at 
Florence. 

Gros,  Joseph  le,  a French  finger  with  a very  powerful,  • 
natural  counter-tenor  voice.  We  know  not  what  effect  the 
performing  of  the  principal  part  in  the  operas  of  Gluck, 
Piccini,  and  Sacchini,  may  have  had  on  this  finger’s  flyle  of 
finging  ; but  in  the  year  1770,  when  we  heard  him  at  Paris, 
in  the  Concert  Spirituel,  finging  a loio  verle  in  a motet,  it  was 
fo  much  a gorge  deploy  er,  that  he  feemed  crying  out  for 
help  againfl  aflaffins  or  wild  beads,  with  which  the  audience, 
however,  were  extremely  delighted.  In  the  opera  of  Zaide, 
compofed  by  Royer  in  1739,  who  was  formed  entirely  on 
the  fcliool  of  Lulli,  M.  le  Gros  performed  the  principal 
man’s  part,  in  the  national  flyle  of  finging,  of  dill  a higher 
period  ; yet  fo  much  imnroved  was  this  linger  in  1780,  or 
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his  biographer,  M.  Laborde,  was  fo  partial  to  bis  talents, 
that  we  hod  the  Following  fplendid  doge  in  the  third  volume 
of  Effais  fur  la  Mufique,'  p.  51 1. 

“ Jofeph  le  Gros,  an  excellent  mufician,  a goc'd  compofcr, 
and  the  fil'd  finger  in  the  ferious  opera  ever  finee  the  year 
1764,  began  his  vocal  career  by  the  part  of  Tithonus,  in 
v hicli  he  had  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  ever  fince  that, 
time  he  has  continued  to  merit  new  favour. 

‘£  He  is  the  fon  of  a country  fchoolmadcr,  and  was  born 
in  1739.  Having  difcover'ed  early  in  his  life  a difpofition 
for  mufic,  he  was  received  as  a chorider  in  the  cathedral  of 
Laon.  It  was  there  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  becom- 
ing one  of  the  fird  mufieians  in  Europe,  by  his  adonifiiing 
manner  of  executing,  at  fight,  the  mod  difficult  mufic.  It 
is  wholly  unnecefiary  to  extend  our  encomiums  on  his  fine 
voice,  which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  heed  no  defeription  ; 
we  {hall  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  fuch  a one, 
with  all  its  perfedtions,  was  neceffary  to  confole  the  public 
for  the  lofs  cf  the  inimitable  Jeliotte. 

“ M.  le  Gros  was  fo  well  in  (Dueled  in  the  fird  principles 
of  mufic  by  the  maitre  de  chapelle  at  Laon,  that  he  has 
fometimes  attempted  compofition  ; and  has  even  produced 
in  partnerfhip  with  M.  Deformery,  an  adt  of  an  opera  which 
had  fome  fuccefs.  We  know  other  works  of  his  that  would 
merit  dill  more  praife. 

“ In  1777  he  undertook  the  diredtion  of  the  Concert  Spiri- 
tuel,  and  his  efforts  to  render  that  edablilhment  inlereiting 
and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public,  has  hitherto 
been  jullly  crowned’ with  fuccefs  ; as  he.  neither  fpared  trou- 
ble nor  expence  in  engaging  the  fird  mufieians  in  Europe  of 
every  kind  to  exhibit  their  talents  at  thefe  concerts. 

“ His  zeal,  abilities,  profeffional  pundluality  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  parts,  his  paffion  for  his  art,  and  his  worth 
and  good  condudt,  have  jultly  rendered  him  one  of  the  fingers 
mod  beloved  by  the  public. 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  yet  his  dyle  of  iinging  remains 
dffenfive  to  all  but  the  natives  of  France. 

Guos,  a foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  anfwering  to 
our  groat. 

Guos,  a French  weight,  of  the  old  fydem,  = 3 deniers 
or  French  penny-weights  - 72  French  grains  = 87.7562 
Engliffi  grains  — 3.8248  grammes  of  tlic  new  metrical 
fydem  — .012587  pounds  avoirdupbife. 

GROSEURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Breflau  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Bfeflau. 

GROSCA,  a fmallifland  in  the  Black  fea.  N.  lat.  44°  19'. 
E.  long.  29°  14'. 

GROSE,  Ekancis,  in  Biography,  was  born  about  the 
year  1731;  his  father  was  a jeweller  at  Richmond,  who,  at 
his  death,  in  the  year  1769,  left  the  fubjcdl  of  this  article 
pn  independent  fortune,  which  he  foon  fquandefed  away. 
Elis  wants  awakened  in  him  a defire  to  employ  Ins  talents  in 
literary  purfuits.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  poffeffed  befides  a tade  for  drawing,  which  induced  him 
to  commence  his  “ Views  of  Antiquities  in  England  and 
Wales.’’  Tffiis  work,  which  was  the  fource  both  of  repu- 
tation and  profit,  he  completed  in  the  year  1776  ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  added  two  other  volumes  to  them,  which 
include  the  ifiancls  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey.  In  1789  he 
paid. a vilit  to  Scotland,  and  in  1790  began  to  publifh,  in 
numbers,  his  views  taken  in  that’  country.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  giving  a fimilar  deferip- 
tion of  that  country;  but  on  the  6th  of  May,  1791,  he 
was  feized  with  an  apopledlic  fit  and  expired.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Dublin.  He  was  ah  ingenious  and  pleafant  writer, 
and  a remarkably  good  natured  and  facetious  man.  He 
was  author  of  many  other  works  befides  thole  already  men- 


tioned, as  “ A Treatife  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons;’* 
“ A Claffical  Dictionary  of  the  vulgar  Tongue;”  “ Mili- 
tary Antiquities,  being  a Hiftory  of  the  Engliffi  Army  from 
the  Conquelf  to  the  prefent  Time,’’  See.  See. 

GROSEN,  in  Geography , a town’  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Goldingen. 

GROS-FA,  Fr.  certain  old  mufic,  confiiling  of  breves* 
femibreves,  and  minims,  was  formerly  fo  called  in  France. 
See  Alla-bkeve. 

GROSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Valteline  ; 12 
miles  S.  W.  of  Bormio. 

GROSLEY,  Peter  John,  in  Biography,  a lawyer  and 
polite  writer,  the  foil  of  an  advocate  at  Troyes,  was  born  in 
1718.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  became  an  advo- 
cate in  parliament,  but  his  tade  for  general  liter:  ture  ren- 
dered him  more  known  than  his  profeffiona  abilities.  He 
was  fond  of  foreign  travel,  "and  twice  vifited  Italy  and 
England,  he  went  likewife  to  Holland,  and  made  annual 
viiits  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  in  the  belt  focie- 
tics.  He  prelented  to  his  native  city  feveral  marble  buds 
of  eminent  men  born  there.  He  died  at  Troyes  in  1785, 
leaving  behind  him  feveral  valuable  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are  “ Recherches  pour  fervir  a l’Hidoire  du  Droit 
Francois,”  175 2;  “ Vie  des  Freres  Pithou,”  which  gives 
an  intereding  account  of  thefe  friends  of  literat  re.  “ Ob- 
fervations  de  deux  Gentil-hommes  Suedois  fur  Pltalie,” 
4 vols.  i2mo.  ; “ Londres,”  in  three  volumes,  the  refult  of 
obfervations  made  in  his  viiits  to  England,  which  are  faid  to 
be  deferving  of  much  notice,  though  mixed  with  the  mif- 
takes  of  a toreigner.  “ Effais  Hidoriques  fur  la  Cham- 
pagne “ Ephemerides  Troyennes.”  He  had  a diare  in 
the  “ Memoires  Academ.  de  Troyes,”  and  the  lad  tranfla- 
tion  of  Davila. 

GROSS,  Nicholas  le,  a learned  French  pried, 
was  born  at  Rheims  in  the  year  1675.  Here  he  received 
the  elementary  parts  of  a learned  education,  and  at' the 
univerfity  he  dillinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  learning  of  the  times,  particularly  in  rhetoric  and  phi- 
lofophy.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  claffical  tutor  in  the 
college  of  the  univerfity  : the  duties  of  this  office  he  per- 
formed with  great  diligence,  which,  however,  did  not  pre<- 
vent  him  from  purfuing  with  ardour  and  avidity  his  theo- 
logical dudies,  to  which  he  was  zealoufly  attached.  He 
was  eledled  redtor  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  univerfity. 
In  the  year  1700  he  was  ordained  pried,  and  created  a doc- 
tor two  years  after.  He  obtained  much  preferment  in  the 
church,  and  was  at  length  made  canon  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  Rheims.  He  now  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  gratuitous  inllrudtion  of  a number  of  young  perfons  in 
the  clafiics,  philofophy,  and  theology,  and  uling,  at  the  fame 
time,  every  means  to  form  their  minds  to  the  love  of  piety 
and  virtue.  As  a difputant  he  entered  warmly  into  the  dii- 
cuffion  relative  to  the  bull  “ Unigenitus,”  to  which  he  was 
an  adtive  and  fpirited  opponent.  His  zeal  in  this  caufe  pro- 
voked the  refentment  ol  the  archbidiop,  M.  Mailly,  who- 
excommunicated  him,  and  even  obtained  a lettre  de  cachet 
to  feciire  his  pefifon.  M.  le  Gros  obtained  information  of 
the  fadt  in  good  time,  and  withdrew  into  Holland,  where  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  1716  he  rc- 
turne’d  to  his  canonry,  and  was  in  a fiiort  time  afterwards  de- 
puted to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  a courfe  of  fermons, 
which  was  attended  by  very  crowded  auditories.  About 
the  year  1720  he  was  perfecutfed  by  the  Jeluits  and  the 
court  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  Janfenifm  ; a new  lettre  de 
cachet  was  iffued  for  his  apprehenfion,  and  for  his  banilh- 
ment  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  He  fortunately  evaded 
the  purfuit  of  tlie  officers,  and  after  remaining  concealed 
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feveral  years  in  France,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
retiring  into  Holland.  Here  he  lived  the  laft  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  and  obtained  a high  reputation  as  a learned 
theologian.  He  died  in  the  year  1751,  aged  about  76. 
Independently  of  his  controverfial.writings,  he  left  behind  him 

A tranflation  of  the  Bible  “ The  Chriftian’s  Manual;’’ 
and  other  valuable  theological  works,  and  fome  pieces 
againll  ufury. 

Gross,  or  Grofftis,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Writers,  denotes 
a thing  afifolute,  and  not  depending  on  another.  Thus, 
villain  in  grofs,  villanus  in  grojjo,  was  a fervant  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the  perfon  of  the 
lord  ; or  a fervile  perfon  not  appendant  or  annexed  to  the 
land  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with  the  tenures  as  appur- 
tenant to  it ; but  like  other  perfonal  goods  and  chattels  of 
his  lord,  at  his  lord’s  pleafure  and  difpofal. 

Guoss,  Advowfon  in.  See  Advowson. 

GROSS-Bean,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  we  commonly 
call  the  coccothraujles,  called  alfo  at  other  times  the  haw- 
Jinch.  This  is  the  loxia  coccothraujles  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem. 

Gross,  in  common.  See  Common. 

Gross  Weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and  goods, 
with  their  dull  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag,  calk,  chelt, 
& c.  wherein  they  are  contained  ; out  of  which  grofs  weight 
allowance  is  to  be  made  of  tare  and  tret. 

Guoss  Average.  See  Average. 

Gross  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  quantity  of  twelve  dozen. 

GROSS  A,  a groat.  “ Conceffa  eft  regi  una  groffa, 
quae  continet  quatuor  denarios,  de  quolibet  'viro  et  muliere.” 
Knighton,  ann.  1378. 

Grossa,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  near  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia. 
N.  lat.  44°  1 8‘.  E.  long.  15 0 7'. 

GROSSE  Isle,  an  ifiand  lituated  in  the  river  Detroit,  in 
Upper  Canada  ; containing  feveral  thoufand  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land,  and  plenty  of  good  wood,  in  a high  ftate  of 
improvement. 

Grosse,  If.e  la,  the  name  given  by  the  Canadians  to  the 
Michilimachinac. 

GROSSETO,  a town  of  Etruria,  the  fee  of  a bilhop, 
fuffragan  of  Sienna,  on  a branch  of  the  Ombrone  ; 14 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Pio'mbino.  N.  lat.  42°  49'.  E.  long. 

il°  4'. 

GROSSETTESTE,  or  Grosthead,  Robert,  m Bio- 
graphy,was  born  at  Stradbrook,  in  Suffolk,  about  the  year 
1 175.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  but 
being  qualified  for  an  univerfity  courfe,  he  was  admitted  at 
Oxford,  where  he  foon  diitinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  different  branches  of  literature,  particularly  in  the 
Greek  language,  at  that  time  but  little  known  in  the  coun- 
trv.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  French  language  Upon  his  return  he  read 
ledlures  at  Oxford  on  philofophy  and  theology,  and  he  was 
prefented  with  the  prebend  of  Lincoln  by  the  bilhop  of  that 
fee,  Hugh  de  Welles,  who  was,  to  him,  a genercus  patron. 
Upon  the  death-of  this  prelate  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him,  but  he  had  fcarcely  taken  poffefiion  of  the  bilhopric, 
when  a mandate,  arriving  from  Rome,  enjoined  him  to  admit 
a nephew  of  the  pontiff,  who  was  under  age,  to  the  firft 
canonry  that  (hould  become  vacant  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln. 
This  mandate  he  was  refolved  to  refill,  and  accordingly  fet 
out  to  Rome,  hoping  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  fatisfy  the 
pontiff  that  he  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  He  expefled,  likewile,  that  he  fhould  be  able, 
by  perfonal  application,  to  obtain  relief  from  lome  ex- 
actions by  which  he,  in  common  with  the  other  Englilh 
prelates,  was  burtheued.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
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objefts  of  his  journey  he  was  unfuccefsful,  and  upon  .his 
return  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  pope’s  fecretary,  in  which1, 
while  he  acknowledged  a mod  refpedtful  fubmiffion  to  the 
apoftolic  orders  of  the  Roman  fee,  yet  he  faid  that,  he 
Ihould  deem  it  his  bounden  duty  to  refill  thofe  command's 
that  tended  to  the  deftruftion  and  not  the  edification  of  the 
church.  He  faid  he  would  induCt  no  perfons  to  incomes, 
appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  pallors,  who  were  not 
capable  of  executing  their  offices,  and  that  he  fhould  con- 
lider  any  commands  to  the  contrary  impolfible  to  have  been 
iffued  by  the  holy  fee.  He  then  fp,oke  in  a different  tone, 
and  refleCled  moil  feverely  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  manntrs 
of  the  modern  popes  from  the  fandlity  of  their  predcceffors, 
and  folemnly  adjured  his  holinefs  to  corredl  thofe  enormous 
vices,  which,  flowing  from  the  court  of  Rome,  as  from  a 
poifoned  fountain,  contaminated  the  whole  Chriftian  church. 
The  pope  threatened  our  worthy  prelace  with  a heavy  ven- 
geance ; he  had  been  accuftomed  to  iffue  his  bulls,  but  nevhr 
before  to  be  admonilhed  by  a perfon  of  inferior  rank,  and  took 
every  opportunity  in  his  power  of  haraffing  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  Englilh  bilhop  had,  however, 
counted  the  coft  before  he  undertook  to  reafon  with  the 
bilhop  of  Rome,  and  he  never  once  abandoned  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  flood  ; he  was  fortified  by  the  principle's 
of  redlitude  and  honefty,  and  was  generally  fuccel’sfui  ih 
refilling  the  powers  brought  againll  him,  and  in’  preventing 
encroachments  upon  the  Englilh  church.  He  died  at  Buck- 
den  in  the  year  1253,  having  prefided  over  the  fee  of 
Lincoln  nearly  twenty  years,  with  the  moll  vigilant  atten- 
tion, and  unremitting  application,  taking  the  greateft  care 
to  have  the  parochial  churches  well  fupplied,  and  fetting 
before  his  clergy  an  excellent  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  paftoral  duties  ought  to  be  difeharged.  He  had 
a clear  head  and  a pure  heart.  He  was  undaunted  in  a right 
caufe,  his  integrity  was  incorruptible,  and  the  fanflity  of 
his  manners  was  unimpeachable.  He  was  the. patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  his  own  acquirements  are 
reckoned  very  extraordinary,  confidering  the  times  in  which 
lie  lived.  As  a friend  he  was  eafy  of  accefs,  and  in  com- 
pany he  was  lively  and  affable  ; to  thofe  who  needed  his 
help  he  was  beneficent,  and  he  was  kind  and  hofpitable  to 
all.  As  a churchman  his  notions  were  very  elevated  ; Ins 
biographer,  Dr.  Pegge,  fays  of  him,  “ he  foars  fo  high  m 
his  ideas  concerning  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the 
clerical  order,  that  he  even  leaves  archbifliop  Becket  far 
behind  him.”  He  left  numerous  treatifes  on  theological, 
philofophical,  and  mifcellaneous  fubjedls,  fome  of  which  are 
printed,  and  the  reft  are  extant  in  MS.  Among  the  former 
are  “ Opufcula  Varia,’’  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1504: 
“ Compendium  Sphaerae  Mundi  “ Commentarius  in  Lib. 
pofter.  Arillotelis  “ Difcourfes  and  “ Letters.’’ 

GROSSO,  Ital.  Grand,  great : as  concerto  grojfo,  in  Mu- 
fic,  a grand  concerto.  PI.  Concerti  grojfi,  grand  concertos. 
Trombone  groffo,  great  or  double  trumpet.  Baffo  groffo, 
a double  bafe. 

GROSSULARIA,  in  Botany,  a Latin  name,  of  no 
good  authority,  for  the  goofeberry,  borrowed  undoubtedly 
from  grojfula,  a little  unripe  fig.  Tournefort  retained  it  for 
the  whole  genus  of  goofeberries  and  currants,  the  Riles  of 
. Linnaeus,  in  which  he  and  Plunder  included  the  very  diftin.61 
and  diffimilar  South  American  genus,  melajloma.  See  Me- 
la stoma  and  Ribes. 

GROTESQUE,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  a word 
adopted  from  the  French,  and  fignifies,  together  with  the 
Italian  grotte/ca,  the  reprefentation  of  deformed  and  rffon- 
ftrous  objedls,  in  which  the  utmoft  extravagance  of  imagi- 
nation is  allowed  to  revel,  without  regard  to  nature  or  pro- 
G 2 Lability. 
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Viability.  A tade  and  dyle  of  ornament  which  has  been 
employed  to  decorate  walls,  ceilings,  furniture,  See.  ever 
lince  the  difeovery  of  antique,  monumental  paintings,  and 
tculptures  in  fubterranean  chambers  near  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  which  were  adorned  by  it  in  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  Hence  the  name  is  derived,  the 
Italians,  calling  all  fuch  places  grotte. 

Its  origin  is  difcernible  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing,  where  the  heads  and  limbs  of  men  and  beads  are 
attached  to  blocks  of  done,  to  vafes,  or  to  foliage,  &c. 
thereby  characterizing  the  inclinations  and  the  powers  of  the 
Deity,  or  perfon  whofe  hidory  they  record,  or  whofe  pecu- 
liar tranfaCfions  they  are  intended  to  preserve  in  the  remem- 
brance of  future  ages. 

With  the  Egyptians  it  remained  rude  and  unpolilhed ; 
but  when  the  Greeks  adopted  it,  they  made  an  ornamental 
ufe  of  it,  and  it  became  a medium  to  exhibit  their  general 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  tade  with  which  they  united 
in  one  form,  not  only  parts  of  various  animals,  but  objects 
fo  totally  diverfe  in  their  nature  and  appearance,  as  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  in  the 
highed  degree  delightful  to  contemplate.  The  formation 
of  chimerical  beings,  as  the  dragon,  the  fphinx,  the  griffin, 
& c.  owe  their  origin  to  this  tade  ; which  received  much  of 
, its  force  and  intered  in  heathen  days,  from  the  mytholo- 
gical enigmas  couched  under  thefe  compound  forms.  Such 
is  the  charadter  of  that  ornament  fo  common  on  Egyptian 
dructurcs,  the  winged  ferpent  furrounding  an  egg.  Now, 
that  thefe  myderious  emblematic  meanings  are  disregarded, 
and  no  longer  treated  with  reverence,  grotefque  painting 
and  Sculpture  are  continued  in  ufe  merely  becaufe  the  forms 
they  produce  are  pleafing  to  the  eye ; and  although  the  under- 
Handing  is  infulted  by  them,  yet  fuch  is  the  power  of  the 
beauty  of  form,  that  we  are  gratified  by  it,  in  fpite  of  our 
reafon. 

Grotefque  work  is  at  prefent  chiefly  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  monumental  fculpture,  where  it  retains  fomewhat 
of  its  emblematic  origin  ; to  carvings  or  painting  of  furniture, 
wherein  beauty  of  ornament  is  principally  fought  for  in  it ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  employed  in  painting  and  itucco  on  the 
interior  of  rooms,  but  rarely  to  any  great  extent ; a better 
and  more  fimple  tade  having  in  great  meafure  fuperfeded  it. 

Tliofe  who  wifli  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  it, 
will  find  the  bed  exemplars  on  ancient  Greek  farcophagi, 
altars,  vafes,  friezes,  &c.  of  which  Piranefi  and  Rocche- 
giani  have  given  an  ample  dore  to  the  public  in  their  valuable 
works.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tatham  has  given  likewife  a tadeful 
and  judicious  feries  of  examples  of  this  kind,  in  his  collection 
of  etchings  of  ornamental  architecture  from  the  antique  at 
Rome.  Le  Roy’s,  Le  Potre’s,  and  many  other  works  of 
the  like  kind,  may  alfo  be  confulted  with  advantage. 

We  alfo  extend  the  word  grotefque  to  any  thing  wliimfi- 
cal,  or  wildly  pleafant,  in  a perfon’s  drefs,  difeourfe,  Sec. 
Mafquerade  habits  are  the  more  valued,  the  more  grotefque 
they  are.  Our  theatres  prefent  us  with  entertainment  in 
grotefque  characters,  i.  e.  perfons  quaintly  dreded ; as  har- 
lequins, fcaramouches,  &c.  Planudes  has  given  us  a very 
grotefque  picture  of  jEfop.  Ariolto  and  the  Italian  poets 
are  full  of  grotefque  deferiptions. 

Grotesque  is  a light  dyle  of  ornament,  confiding  of 
mixed  representations  of  foliage,  animals,  utenfils,  imple- 
ments of  war,  Sec.  or  any  mixture  of  thefe.  This  dyle 
was  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  decorations  of  their 
palaces,  villas,  baths,  amphitheatres,  temples,  and  fome- 
times even  in  their  tombs,  and  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
vaulted  apartments  of  their  ruined  druCtures,  moflly  covered 
with  rubbi/h,  which  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  modern 


Italians,  who  gave  thefe  ornaments  the  name  of  grotte,  and 
hence  the  modern  term  grotefque,  and  the  Englilh  term 
grotto,  fignifying  a cave. 

This  beautiful  dyle  of  ornament  was  employed  by  Raphael 
and  others  in  the  decorations  of  the  Logias,  of  the  Vatican, 
the  villas  of  Madama,  Pampli,  Caprarola,  the  old  palace  at 
Florence,  and  indeed  in  the  mod  elegant  finifliings  of  modern 
Italy  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  remains  were  much 
more  ample  in  the  time  of  Raphael  and  others,  who  firlt 
introduced  them,  than  are  now  to  be  found. 

GROT  1US,  Hugo,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Delft, 
April  ioth,  1583.  I’lis  father,  John  de  Groot,  was  a 
learned  and  refpeCtable  citizen  of  Delft,  of  which  he  was 
burgo-madcr  and  Iheri/f,  and  alfo  curator  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden.  Hugo  was  remarkable,  from  his  earlied  years, 
for  great  brilliancy  of  parts,  and  his  application  was  as  inde- 
fatigable as  his  talents  were  fuperior.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years,  he  compofed  Latin  elegiac  verfes,  and  at  fourteen  lie 
maintained  public  thefes  in  mathematics,  law,  and  philofophy. 
He  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  Francis  Junius,  and  now 
the  great  Scaliger,  druck  with  the  abilities  of  Hugo,  con- 
defeended  to  dirett  his  ftudies.  His  reputation  was  quickly 
edablifhed,  and  he  is  mentioned,  at  this  early  period,  by 
the  principal  fcholars  of  the  age,  as  a prodigy  of  learning, 
and  as  one  who  was  dedined  to  make  a conlpicuous  figure 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  Bar- 
neveldt,  the  ambadador  extraordinary  of  the  States,  in  a 
journey  to  France.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Henry  IV., 
who  gave  him  a polite  reception,  and  prefented  him  with  his 
picture  and  a gold  chain.  He  took  the  degree  of  doCtor 
while  he  was  in  France  ; and  during  his  relidence  there  he 
received  many  attentions  from  men  of  the  firlt  eminence  for 
rank  and  learning.  He  was  defirous  of  an  interview  with 
De  Thou,  whom,  of  all  perfons,  he  mod  highly  edeemed 
in  that  country  ; but  this  lie  was  unable  to  accomplilh.  Upon 
his  return,  he  addreiTed  a complimentary  letter  tO' the  vene- 
rable prelident,  which  was  the  commencement  of  an  intimate 
correfpondence  between  them.  In  1599,  Grotius,  who  was 
dedined  to  the  profedion  of  the  law,  pleaded  his  fil'd  caufe 
at  Delft.  He  now  publilhed  his  “ Capella,”  a work  which 
was  received  with  great  admiration  by  the  learned.  This 
was  followed  by  a Latin  tranflation  of  a treatife  by  Stevinus, 
containing  c’.reftions  lor  finding  a /hip’s  place  at  fea.  His 
edition  of  the  “ Phenomena  of  Aratus,”  which  he  publi/hed 
in  the  year  1600,  obtained  for  him  a high  reputation  for 
learning  with  Scaliger,  De  Thou,  and  Lipfius,  and  other 
great  men  of  the  age.  We  (hall  not  be  able  to  notice  all 
the  works  of  this  great  man,  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he 
had  now,  though  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  fo  thoroughly 
edablifhed  his  character  as  a writer,  that  he  was  chofen  his- 
toriographer to  the  United  Provinces,  in  preference  to 
feveral  learned  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  office. 
After  this,  the  office  of  advocate-general  of  the  treafury  for 
Holland  and  Zealand  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimoufly. 
In  1608  he  married  Mary  Reigerfberg,  a lady  defeended 
from  one  of  the  bed  families  in  Zealand,  and  who,  as  we 
fhall  fee  farther  on,  was  in  every  refpeCt  worthy  of  the  man 
who  had  felcCted  her,  as-  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  his  cares. 
In  the  following  year  he  publi/hed  his  “ Mare  Liberum, 
aflerting  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the  Ead  Indies, 
in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  Portugal.  It  alfo  laid  claim  to 
the  general  liberty  of  the  feas,  in  oppofition  to  the  demands 
of  this  country,  which  produced  an  anfwer  from  the  learned 
Selder..  His  next  work  was  a treatife  “ De  Antiquitate 
Reipuhlicae  Batavie  the  objeCt  of  this  performance  was  to 
prove  the  continued  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Bata- 
vian nation  from  the  Roman  tirhes.  A boad,  alas ! no 
8 longer 
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fonger  to  be  made,  the  tyrant  of  the  continent  having  annihi- 
lated the  name,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Batavian 
Hates.  Thefe  now  make  a part  only  of  the  French. empire  : 
the  fame  mighty  potentate  is  contending  for  what  he  calls 
the  liberty  of  the  feas,  by  which  he  unqueftionably  means 
the  ruin  of  Britain's  independence,  but  we  trull  that  we 
have  a multitude  of  practical  Seldens,  that,  under  providence, 
will  fay,  hitherto  thou  mayefl  come,  but  no  farther.  In  the 
year  1613,  he  was  offered  the  pod  of  pen  honor  of  Rotterdam, 
which  he  accepted  only  on  the  condition  that  it  fltould  be  per- 
manent during  his  life.  This  was  readily  acceded  to,  and 
the  poll  gave  him  a feat  in  the  affembly  of  the  Hates  of 
Holland,  and  afterwards  in  the  States-General.  About  this 
time  fome  differences  fubfilled  between  the  Dutch  and 
Englilh,  on  account  of  the  claim  made  by  the  latter  of  an 
exclufive  right  of  filhery  in  the  Greenland  feas.  Grotius 
was  fent  over  to  adjuil  the  matter  in  difpute  : he  was  received 
with  kindnefs  and  refpecl  by  king  James,  and  (hewed  himfelf 
an  able  defender  of  what  he  regarded  as  his  country’s  rights. 
Here  he  contracted  a friendihip  with  the  celebrated  Cafaubon, 
then  reliding  in  England,  who  refembled  him  by  the  depth  of 
his  erudition,  and  by  his  ardent  delire  of  procuring  a fra- 
ternal union  among  Chrillians.  Grotius  was  early  in- 
ffructed  in  the  principles  of  Arminianifm,  and  he  was  now 
connected  with  the  grand  penlionary  Barneveldt,  whofe 
brother  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  pod  at  Rotterdam.  Hence 
he  became  of  the  party  of  Remonftrants  in  the  church,  and 
of  HriCl  republicans  in  the  Hate.  After  his  return  from 
England,  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  edidl  of  the 
States  intended  to  rellore  tranquillity,  but  it  was  done  with  fo 
much  toleration  as  to  give  offence  to  the  oppolite  party, 
which  was  fupported  by  the  majority  of  the  people  and 
clergy.  He  now  became  deeply  involved  in  the  political 
difputes  of  the  day,  and  was,  by  order  of  prince  Maurice, 
arrelled,  together  with  the  grand  penfionary.  They  were 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  Hague,  and  fo  clofely  confined, 
that  even  the  wife  of  Grotius  was  denied  accefs  to  him, 
although  he  was  dangeroufly  ill.  The  city  of  Rotterdam 
petitioned  tor  the  liberation  of  their  penfionary  ; but  the  prince 
refufed  to  lillen  to  their  prayers.  He  had  contrived  to 
overthrow  the  Arminian  party,  to  depofe  and  banilh  its 
mini  Hers,  and  now  he  determined  to  carry  his  plans  farther, 
and  to  dcllroy  Barneveldt.  He  accordingly  brought  him 
to  trial,  and,  from  a mock  trial,  he  was  obliged  to  afeend  the 
bloody  fcaffold.  Grotius  was  intended  as  the  next  victim, 
but  he  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  was  fentenced  to  perpetual 
imprifonment.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the  fortrefs 
of  Louveffcin,  near  Gorcum,  in  South  Holland.  His  wife, 
with  much  difficulty,  obtained  permiffion  to  be  his  fellow- 
prifoner,  and  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems  he  has  deferibed  molt 
pathetically  the  confolation  which  her  prefence  afforded  him 
in  his  prifon-gloom.  The  greatnefs  of  her  mind  elevated 
her  above  feminine  lamentation,  and  her  foie  lludy  was  to 
alleviate  the  rigour  of  his  fate.  He  now  fat  down  to  lludy 
the  law,  with  all  the ' ardour  of  which  his  great  mind 
was  capable.  Some  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
morality,  and  he  fpent  his  Sundavs  in  reading  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Chriffian  revelation,  and  in  drawing 
tip  notes  on  the  New  Teffament.  It  was  in  prifon  that 
he  compofed  the  ground-work  of  his  famous  work  “ De 
Veritate.”  He  alfo  wrote  in  Dutch  “ Inllitutions  of 
the  Laws  of  Holland,”  thus  confulting  the  good  of 
his  countrymen,  even  while  fuft'ering  under  their  harfhnefs 
and  fe verity.  After  he  had  been  kept  in  prifon  a year 
and  a half,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and  contri- 
vance of  his  wife.  She  perfuaded  him  to  conceal  himfelf  in 
a large  chell,  which  fltc  fent.  away  under  the  pretence  of 


fending  off  a load  of  books,  to  prevent  Grotius  from  killing 
himfelf  with  hard  ftudy.  A fervant,  who  was  entruffed  with 
the  fecret,  accompanied  the  cheft  in  a boat  to  Gorcum,  and 
got  it  conveyed  to  a friend’s  houfe.  Grotius  quitted  it  unin-; 
jured,  and  immediately  dreffing  himfelf  like  a mafon,  and 
taking  his  rule,  trowel,  and  other  implements  of  the  tr^de, 
he  paffed  through  the  market-place,  and  ftepping  info  a 
boat,  was  tranfported  to  Antwerp.  This  happy  efcape  was 
effedled  on  the  2 2d  of  March,  1621 . His  wife,  in  the  mean 
time,  kept  up  the  belief  that  bo  was  confined  to  bis  bed  by 
ill  health,  till  having  heard  of  his  fafety,  and  that  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  perfecutors,  when  (lie  avowed  the 
faft.  She  was  immediately  detained  in  clofe  cuffody  by  the 
enraged  commandant,  but  a petition  to  the  States-General 
procured  her  difeharge.  There  were  not  wanting  fome  bafe 
lpirits  who  voted  for  continuing  her  imprifonment,  but  the 
majority  were  alhamed  of  punifhing  a woman  for  an  adl  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  which  could  not  but  command  univerfal 
applaufe. 

He  retired  to  France,  and  was  furnilhed  with  letters  of 
recommendation  by  Du  Maurier,  ambaffador  of  that  coun- 
try at  the  Hague.  He  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of 
April,  where  he  met  with  a moff  gracious  reception  from 
that  court,  and  from  the  king,  Lewis  XIII.  who  fettled  a 
penfion  on  him.  The  hatred  of  fome  of  his  countrymen 
followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  they  fpread  all  forts  of 
calumnies  againff  him,  which,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriffia1- 
nity,  he  generoufly  repaid,  by  fpeaking  of  his  country  with 
the  attachment  of  a zealous  citizen.  He  was  particularly 
hurt  by  a report  which  they  raifed,  of  his  intention  to  folicit 
a pardon  of  the  States.  This  he  publicly  contrachdled,  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  was  not  likely  he  ihould  acknowledge  an  of- 
fence now  he  was  at  liberty,  which  he  refufed  to  do  while 
in  prifon.  In  France  lie  compofed  his  celebrated  work 
“ De  Jure  Belli  et  Paris.”  In  the  year  1625,  tie  death  of 
Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  raifed  the  hopes  of  Grotius, 
that  he  might  be  rellored  to  his  country.  With  the  fuccef- 
for  of  the  prince,  Frederic  Henry,  Grotius  had  been  on  in- 
timate terms ; they  had  even  maintained  a correspondence 
with  one  another  at  the  period  when  Grotius  was  moff  un- 
popular, but  prudence  on  tlie  part  of  the  new  prince  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  any  decided  meafures  in  favour  of 
the  illuffrious  exile.  The  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his 
hook  “ De  Jure  Belli  et  Paris,”  printed  this  fame  year,  might 
recompenfe  him  for  the  difappointment.  It  was  received 
with  admiration  by  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  was 
commented  upon  and  criticifed,  tranfiated,  and  had  all  the 
honours  of  a work  calculated  to  lead  men  to  think  deeply 
and  freely  upon  a very  important  topic.  When  cardinal 
Richelieu  became  prime  miiiifter,  he  wiflicd  to  engage  Gro- 
tius in  his  fervice,  and  in  that  of  France  ; but  the  noble- 
minded  exile  could  not  forgot  his  country,  and  becaufe  he 
would  not  give  himfelf  folely  to  France,  he  was  made  to  feel 
all  the  mortifications  of  a dependant  out  of  favour.  He 
determined,  after  eleven  years’  exile,  to  return  to  Holland  4 
but  in  a fhort  time  he  found  that  the  animofities  of  his  ene- 
mies had  not  fubiided,  and  his  friends,  timid  and  dailardly, 
were  afraid  to  (hew  him  that  refpett  and  attachment  to; 
which  he  was  juffly  entitled.  A reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehenfion,  and  the  prince,  who  did  not  dare  to  avow 
himfelf  his  defender,  refufed  to  take  meafures  for  his  fecu- 
rity.  Grotius,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  feck  an  afylum  at 
Hamburgh,  where  he  refried  two  years.  In  1634,  queen 
Chriltina  of  Sweden  made  him  her  counfellor,  and  fent  him 
ambaffador  into  France  Thus  allured  of  an  honourable 
fituation,  be  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  States- 
General,  that  he  wilhed  no  longer  to  be  confidered  a#  a 
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Dutchman;  the  wrongs  which  he  had  received  from  a. tyran- 
nical government,  and  the  flights  which  he  had  experienced 
from  thofe  who  ought  to  have  afforded  him  an  afylum  againft 
his  avowed  enemies,  feem  to  have  made  a deep  and  lolling 
impreffion  on  his  mind,  and  to  have  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  his  country’s  concerns.  After  having  difebarged  the 
duties  of  this  office  above  eleven. years,  he  obtained  his  recal, 
and  let  out,  bv  way  of  Holland,  to  give  to  the  queen  an  ac- 
count of  his  million.  He  left  France  in  the  fpring  of  1645, 
and  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  was  now  received  with 
great  honour.  The  city  of  Amtlerdam  entertained  him  at 
the  public  expence,  and  fitted  out  a veffel  to  convey  him  to 
Hamburgh  : thence,  by  the  ‘way  of  Lubec,  where  he  had 
every  mark  of  refpecl  fhewn  him,  he  entered  Sweden,  and 
repaired  to  Stockholm.  Chriflina  was  eager  to  fee  him,  not 
only  as  her  fervant,  but  as  a man,  highly  dillinguifhed  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  fire  gave  him  a long  audience, 
with  which  he  was  well  fatisfied.  He  hoped  for  a reward 
for  his  long  fcrvices,  but  received  only  compliments  ; he 
would  w.llir.gly  have  entered  on  fome  new  employment,  but 
caald  obtain  none  : he  re  quelled  therefore  a paffport,  that 
he  might  return  to  his  own  country;  this  fmall  boon  was  rc- 
fufed,  in  the  hope,  that  he  would"  confent  to  remain  at  the 
court  of  Sweden  as  counfellor  to  the  queen.  He  at  length 
fet  out  without  the  formality  of  a paffport,  but  the  news  of 
his  departure  being  carried  to  Chriflina,  fhe  fent  after  him  to 
requeff  another  interview,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  this 
paffed  io  amicably,  that  fhe  prefented  him  with  a confider- 
able  fum  in  money,  and  a handfome  fervice  of  plate.  A 
-veffel  was  now  provided  for  his  conveyance,  on  board  of 
.which  he  embarked  on  the  12th  of  Augufl.  They  had 
.foon  to  encounter  a violent  florm,  which  obliged  him  to  go 
on  fnore,  at  a fmall  di fiance  from  Dantzic.  From  thence 
he  travelled  by  land  to  Roflock,  where  he  died  on  the  28th 
of  Auguflj  1645.  His  body  was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be 
interred  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors.  Three  foils,  one 
.daughter,  and  his  wife  furvived  him.  Few  writers  have  dif- 
.tHiguifhed  themfelves  in  more  branches  of  literature  than 

• Grolius.  “ His  great  work,  “ On  the  Rights  of  Peace  and 
.War,’’  was  the  Srft  attempt  to  fyflematiie  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which,  though  imperfect,  is  perhaps  the  mofl  com- 
plete that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at  fo  early  a flage  in  the 
progrefs  of  any  fcience,  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one 
man.'’  As  a divine,  Grotius  is  known  by  his  work  “ On 
the  Truth  of  the  Chriilian  Religion,’’  which  has  been  tranl- 
lated  into  all  languages.  He  is  alfo  greatly  efteemed  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 

- : GROTON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
•county  of  Grafton,  • New  Hampfhire,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
.Dartmouth  college,  containing  391  inhabitants. — Alio,  a 
townfhip  in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  on  Connecticut 

• river,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Stephen’s  fort  on  the  fame  river, 

containing  248  inhabitants Alfo,  a poll -town  in  Middlefex 

county,  Maffachufetts,  35  miles  N.W.  of-Boflon;  con- 
taining 1802  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Ne-vv  London 

. county,"  Connecticut,  feparated  by  Thames  river  from  New 
London,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  It  was  incorporated 
in  -1705,  and  confifts  of  two  parifhes,  containing  4372  inha- 
. bitartts.  ’ 

G ROTS K AW,  a town  of  Servia-;  15  miles  S.  of  Bel- 

. grade. 

GROTTA,  a. town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Po  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of  Cremona. 

GROTTAGLIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto  ; nine  miles  E.  of  Tarento. 

GROTTA  MENARDA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra ; . 1.2  miles  E.S.E.  of  Benevento. 


GROTTA  St.  LORIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata ; 12  miles  W.  of  Manfredonia. 

GROTTARI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Gicrace. 

GROTTGAU,  or  Gkottkalu  a town  of  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a circle  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe,  fituated  on 
the  river  Neiffe  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Neiffe.  N.  lat.  37'. 

E.  long.  1 70  20'. 

GROTTO,  or  Gkotta,  ill  Natural  Hi/lory,  a large 
deep  cavern,  or  den  in  a mountain  or  rock. 

The  word  is  Italian,  gro/ta,  formed,  according  to  Me- 
nage, &c.  from  the  Latin  crypta  : Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
grotto  was  tifed  in  the  feme  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorets  retired  into  dens  and  grottos,  to 
apply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  meditation. 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Pool’s-hole,  and  the  Devil's 
A — fe  in  the  Peake,  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns 
or  grottos  of  our  country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Mendip- 
hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  befet  all  about 
with  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a precipitate  defeent  of  near 
twelve  fathoms  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  con- 
tinually iffues  from  the  rocks  a conliderable  current  of  water. 
The  naked  rocks  above  the  entrance  fiievv  themfelves  about 
thirty  fathoms  high,  and  the  whole  afeent  of  the  hill  above 
is  about  a mile,  and  is  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this 
vault,  you  go  at  firft  upon  a level,  but  advancing  farther, 
the  way  is  found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven,  fometimes  afeend- 
ing,  and  fometimes  delcending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern, 
in  the  higheil  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a man  mull 
Hoop  to  get  a ong.  The  breadth  is  not  lefs  various  than  the 
height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix  fathoms  wide,  and 
in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two.  It  extends  itfelf  in 
length  about  two  hundred  yards.  People  talk  much  of 
certain  Hones  in  it,  refembling  men  and  women,  and  other 
things,  but  there  is  little  matter  of  curiofity  in  thefe,  being 
only  ihapelefs  lumps  of  a common  fpar.  At  the  farthelt  part 
of  the  cavern  there  is  a good  ftream  of  water,  large  enough 
to  drive  a mill,  which  paffes  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  Aides  down,  about  fix  or  eight  fathoms, 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  preffing  through  the  clefts  of 
them,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  valley. 

The  river  within  the  cavern  is  well  ilored  with  eels,  and 
has  fome  trouts  in  it ; and  thefe  ‘cannot  have  come  from 
without,  there  being  fo  great  a fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a great  number  of  frogs  are  feen  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  farthefl  part  of  it ; and  on  the  roof 
of  it,  at  certain-  places,  hang  vait  numbers  of  bats,  as  they 
do  in  almoft  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is  either  level, 
or  but  flightly  afeending  or  defeending ; and  even  in  the 
more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  fometimes  found,  provided 
they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are  fufficiently  high.  The 
cattle  that  feed  in  the  pallures,  through  which  this  river  runs, 
have  been  known  to  die  fuddenly  fometimes  after  a flood  : 

. this  is  probably  owing  to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead-ore.  Philofoph. 
Obferv.  N°  2.  p.  2. 

In  the  Philofophieal  Tranfe£lions,  N°  480.  p.  223. 
we  have  au  account  of  a fubterranean  grotto,  or  cavern, 
near  Weredale,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  New- 
caille. 

Elden-hole  is  a huge  profound  perpendicular  chafin,  three 
■ miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is  pretended  to  be 
unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he  founded  884  yards  ; yet 
the  plumbet  Hill  drew.  But  he  might  eafily  be  deceived, 
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unlefs  his  plumbet  was  very  heavy ; the  weight  of  a rope 
of  that  length  might  well  make  the  landing  of  the  plumbet 
fcarccly  perceivable.  I’hil.  Tranf.  N°  407.  p.  24. 

Peak’s-liole,  and  Pool’s-hole,  called  alfo  the  Devil’s 
A — l'e,  are  two  remarkable  horizontal  fprings  under  moun- 
tains ; the  one  near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by  Buxton. 
They  feem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  fprings  which 
have  their  current  through  them : when  the  water  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal  fifTures  of  the  llrata, 
and  had  carried  the  loofe  earth  away  with  it,  the  loofe  hones 
mull  fall  down  of  courfe  : and  where  the  flrata  had  few  or 
no  fifTures,  they  remained  entire  ; and  fo  formed  there  very 
irregular  arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at. 
The  water  which  paffes  through  Pool’s-hole  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  lime-ftone,  and  has  incrufted  the  whole 
cavern  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  appears  as  one  folid  rock. 
Martyn,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N 407.  p.  27,  et  feq. 

In  grottos  are  frequently  found  cryitals  of  the  rock,  fta- 
lucfites,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofe  often 
of  an  amazing  beauty. 

M.  Homberg  conjectures,  from  feveral  circumftances, 
that  the  marble  pillars  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate, 
or  grow.  That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a garden, 
whereof  the  pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants  •,  and  endeavours 
to  (hew,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  feme  vege± 
tative  principle.  Mem.  Acad,  anno  1702. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy,  is  another  grotto,  confiffing  of  pil- 
lars and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their  orna- 
ments, Sic.  fcarccly  inferior  to  thofe  of  art  ; but  they  all 
grow  downwards  : fo  that  if  this  too  be  a garden,  the  plants 
are  turned  uplide  down.  Mem.  dp  l’Acad.  anno  1711. 

The  Zirchiuitzer-fea,  or  lake,  in  Carniola,  famous  for 
being  full  of  water,  fifii,  See.  the  belt  part  of  the  year, 
and  quite  dry,  and  bearing  grafs,  corn,  See.  the  reft  pro- 
ceeds  from  Tome  fubterraneous  grotto,  or  lake  ; as  it  is 
made  highly  probable  by  Mr.  Vavafor.  Phil.  Tranf. 
K 191 . 

Gkotto,  in  Geology,  is  a term  frequently  applied  to  the 
natural  caverns,  opens,  and  lhake-holes,  which  are  met  with 
in  thick  ftrata,  or  rocks  of  lime-ftone,  as  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Derbyfhire,  in  Mendip  hills,  and  other  places. 
The  iminenfely  large  empty  fpaces  which  are  thus  found 
at  coufiderable  depths  below  the  furface,  have  much  puzzled 
the  learned  to  account  for  their  formation  : fume  have  fup- 
ofed,  with  little  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  lime- 
one  which  once  occupied  thefe  grottos  has  been  diffolved 
asd  walked  out  by  the  fprings  and  ftreams  of  water  fre- 
quently found  running  through  them.  Mr.  Farey,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  fubjeef,  and  prepared  a lift  of  all 
the  principal  caverns  in  or  near  to  Derbyfhire,  for  his  report 
on  that  county,  is  of  opinion  that  the  mineral  veins  both  of 
the  rake  and  pipe  kmd,  have  all  had  the  fame  origin  with  the 
caverns  in  Derbyfhire,  vix.  the  great  fhrinking  of  the  mafs, 
as  of  lime-ftone,  at  the  time,  or  fince  their  induration  : while 
the  balaltic  ftrata,  or  toad-llone  rocks,  which 'inter-lay  them, 
feem  not  to  have  been  fufceptible  of  the  fame  contraction  ; 
and  hence  the  mineral  veins  frequently  have  a foie  and  lid- 
ftone  ot  folid  toad-ftone,  and  fometimes  the  caverns,  or  empty 
pipe  veins,  have  a roof,  or  floor,  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
roofs  of  the  wider  caverns,  like  the  entrance  to  Peak-hole 
at  Caftleton,  arc  compofed  of  a rude  or  imperfect  cryftalli- 
zation  of  calcareous  matter*,  as  diftinCt  from  the  lime-ftone 
rocks  in  which  fuch  caverns  are  fituate,  as  the  riders  and 
vein-fluff  of  the  mineral  veins  are  from  the  fame  rocks.- 
The  fides,  or  walls  of  the  caverns,  are  alfo  for  the  mod  part 
coated  with  limilar  vein-ltuff,  and  lo  are  the  faces. of  the 


greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  natural  cliffs,  or  fa9ades  of 
lime-ftone,  in  thefe  diftridls  (fee  Phil.  Mag  vol.  31.  p.  39.)  ; 
which  coatings  have  cemented  the  differerit*  beds  of  ilone 
together,  like  one  vaft  ftone,  or  unftratified  rock,  as  may  be 
fecn  in  the  face  of  the  entrance  to' Caftleton  cave,  of  Mat- 
lock,  High-Tor,  &c.  &c.  and  have  deceived  many  perforis 
as  to  the  ftrudture  of  thefe  rocks.  The  water  continually 
percolating  through  the  roofs  of  moll  of  the  caverns  has, 
and  ftill  is  accumulating  ftaladtites  pendent  from  the  roofs, 
and  ftalagmites  on  the  floor’  under  the  drippings  of  them  : 
many  of  thefe  have  met,  and  formed  numerous  grotefque 
pillars,  fupporting  the  roof  as  it  were.  The  more  minute 
and  beautiful  ftaladlites  and  ftalagmites  have  long  fince  been 
ftripped  from  the  accefiible  caverns  of  this  diilrict  to  fatisiy 
vulgar  curiofity.  Bagfliaw’s,  or  Mule-fpinner  cavern,  in 
Bradwell,  near  Caftleton,  lately  difeovered,  and  particularly 
Merlin’s  cave  in  Eyamdale,  the  private  property  of  William 
Longfdon,  efq.,  are  the  places  where  the  moll  perfect  ilalac- 
tites  are  now  to  be  feen. 

We  have  feveral  grottos  famous  in  natural  hiftory  ; as 

CrROTTodil  Cant,  a little  cavern  nearPozzuo’i,  four  leagues 
from  Naples,  the  ftreams  whereof  are  of  a mephitical,  or 
noxious  quality  ; whence  alfo  it  is  called  bocca  venenefa,  the 
poifonous  mouth.  See  Mephitis. 

Two  miles  from  Naples,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  juft  by  the 
Lago  de  Agnano,  is  a celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  called 
la  Grotta  clel  Can;,  and  equally  deftructive  to  all  within  the 
reach  of  its  vapours. 

It  is-  a fmall  grotto,  about  eight  feet  high,  twelve  long, 
and  fix  broad  j from  the  ground  arifes  a thin,  fubtile,  warm 
fume,  vifible  enough  to  a difeerning  eye,  which  does  not 
f ring  up  in  little  parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  con- 
tinued ftream,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of 
the  cave  •,  having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common 
vapours,  that  it  does  not,  like  fmoke,  difperfe  itfelf  into  the 
air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  returns 
to  the  earth  ; the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  grotto  being 
the  meafure  of  its  afeent  : for  fo  far  it  is  of  a darkifh-green, 
hut  higher,  only  common  earth.  And  as  I myfelf  found 
no  inconveniency  by  Handing  in  it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  bead 
be  above  this  mark,  is  the  leaft  injured.  But  when,  as  the 
manner  is,  a dog,  or  any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept 
below  it  ; or,  by  reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its 
head  above  it ; it  prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as 
dead,  or  in  a fwoon  ; the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till 
at  lull  no  more  figns  of  life  appear  than  a very  weak  and 
almoft  infenfible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; which, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too, 
and  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable  ; but  if  it  be  fnatched  out, 
and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again,  and 
fooner,  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake. 

The  true  explication  of  the  noxious  effedls  of  this  vapour 
may  be  feen  under  the  articles  Fixed  Air,  Azote,  Damp, 
See. 

Grotto  del  Serpi  is  a fubterranean  cavern  near  the  village 
of  Saffa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Braccano,  in  Italy  ; 
deferibed  by  Kircher  thus  ; 

The  Grotta  del  Serpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfo.ns  : 
it  is  perforated  with  feveral  fillula  apertures,  fomewhat  in’ 
manner  of  a fieve  ; out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring-feafon,  iffues  a numerous  brood  of  young  fnakes,  of 
divers  colours,  but  all  free  of  any  particular  poifonous 
quality. 

In  this  cave  they  expofed  their  lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics, 
and  elephantiac  patients,  quite  naked  ; where  the  warmth 
of  the  fubterraneous  ftreams  refolving  them  into  fv.  eat,  and 
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the  ferpents  clinging1  varioufly  all  around,  licking  and  luck- 
ing them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
viciotis  humours,  that  upon  repeating  the  operation  for  fome 
time,  they  become  perfectly  reftored.  This  cave  Kircher 
vifited  himfelf,  and  found  it  warm,  and  every  way  agreeable 
to  the  delcription  given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard 
a murmuring  himng  noii'e  in  them.  Though  he  miffed 
feeing  the  ierpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their  creeping 
out ; yet  he  law  a great  number  of  their  exuviae,  or  Houghs, 
and  an  elm,  growing  hard  by,  laden  with  them. 

The  difeovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a leper  go- 
ing from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place  ; who,  lofrng 
his  way.  and  being  benighted,  happened  upon  this  cave ; 
and  finding  it  very  warm,  pulled  off  his  clothes  ; and  being 
weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  feel  the  fer- 
.pents  about  him  till  they  had  wrought  his  cure.  Mufeum 
w ormian. 

The  falutary  effects  of  this  cavern  were  probably  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  to  be  aferibed  to  the  fame  caufe  with 
thofe  of  the  Pyrmont  and  Spa  waters,  abounding  with  a 
great  quantity  of  the  gas,  or  fixed  air,  which  lies  alfo  to  a 
.certain  height  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; and  whither 
difeafed  perfons  refort,  and  find  relief  in  a variety  of  dif- 
orders.  The  antifeptic  falutary  quality  of  this  air  is  now 
fuificiently  known. 

Grotto,  Milky,  Cryp/a  Laden,  a mile  diftant  from  the  an- 
cient village  of  Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been  thus  deno- 
minated on  occafion  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  who  let  fall  fome 
drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Jefus  in  this  grotto.  And 
hence  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  earth  of  this 
cavern  has  the  virtue  of  reitoring  milk  to  women  that  are 
grown  dry,  and  even  of  curing  fevers. 

Accordingly,  they  are  always  digging  in  it,  and  the  earth 
is  fold  at  a good  rate  to  tuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give 
credit  to  the  fable.  An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place, 
and  a church  juft  by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  lor  a little  artificial  edifice  made  in  a 
garden,  in  imitation  of  a natural  grotto. 

The  outfides  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually  adorned  with 
rullic  architecture,  and  their  infide  with  fhell-work,  fulfils, 
ike.  finifhed  likewife  with  jets  d’eaus,  or  fountains,  &c. 

A cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus : take 
two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add  to  it  four 
parts  of  bees’  wax  ; when  melted  together  add  two  or  three 
parts  of  the  powder  of  the  llone  you  dciign  to  cement,  or  fo 
much  as  will  give  the  cement  the  colour  of  the  ftone  ; to  this 
add  one  part  of  flour  of  fulphur  ; incorporate  all  together 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  ftones,  fhells, 
&c.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire  may  be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  embellifhment  of 
grottos,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : take  clear 
rofin,  diffolve  it  in  a brafs-pan  ; to  every  ounce  of  which  add 
two  drams  of  the  fineft  vermilion  : when  you  have  ftirred  them 
well  together,  and  have  ehofen  your  twigs  and  branches, 
peeled  and  dried,  take  a pencil  andf  paint  the  branches  all 
over  wliilft  the  compofition  is  warm  ; afterwards  ihape  them 
in  imitation  of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  the  branches 
over  a gentle  coal  fire,  till  all  is  fmooth  and  even  as  if  polilhed. 

In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may  be  prepared  with 
white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp-black. 

A grotto  may  be  built,  with  little  expence,  of  glafs,  cin- 
ders, pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  (hells,  mofs,  ftones,  coun- 
terfeit coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  & c.  all  bound  or  cemented  to- 
gether with  the  above  deferibed  cement. 

The  grotto  at  Verfailles  is  an  excellent  piece  of  building. 
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Solomon  de  Caux  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  grottos  and 
fountains. 

GROTTOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Bafilicata  ; 4 miles  S.  W.  of  Matera. 

GROVA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coait  ; 10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Palmas. 

GROVE,  Henry,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Taunton, 
in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  1683.  He  was  defeended, 
both  by  his  father  and  mother,  from  families  of  great 
refpeftability,  and  who  had  been  remarkable  for  their  Heady 
attachment  to  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  confciencr. 
Henry  was  formed  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  by 
the  inflructions  and  example  of  his  parents.  He  was  loon 
difeovered  to  poffcfs'  talents  of  a fuperior  order,  and  fuch 
proficiency  did  he  make  in  grammar  learning  that  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ltudies  under  Mr. 
Warren  of  Taunton,  with  a view  to  the  Chriltian  rciniftry. 
When  he  had  completed  the  ufual  courfe,  under  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  this  gentleman,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
profecuted  his  ftudies  under  Mr.  Rowe  ; here  he  was  led  to 
cultivate  the  Hebrew  language,  and  here  he  embraced  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  philolophy,  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
Defcartes,  to  which  his  tutor  fteadily  adhered.  At  this 
period  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Watts,  which 
continued  with  mutual  eiteem  till  his  death  ; though  on 
many  points,  warmly  controverted  in  that  day,  as  in  this, 
they  differed  in  opinion.  In  1706  he  fucceeded  his  tutor, 
Mr.  Warren,  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  having  previoufly 
commenced  the  office  of  preacher  with  fingular  reputation. 
The  town  of  Taunton  was  now  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
and  here  he  continued  to  preach  for  eighteen  years  to 
two  fmall  congregations.  His  falary,  as  miniiter  from  both 
his  charges,  did  not  amount  to  20/.  a year,  neverthelefs 
he  went  through  the  duties  with  cheerfuluefs  and  affiduity, 
greatly  beloved  by  thofe  who  were  brought  up  under  his 
inftruetions.  “ An  exatt  judgment,’’  fays  his  biographer, 
“ a lively  imagination,  a warmth  of  devotion,  and  a ra- 
tional and  animated  reprefentation  of  Chriftianity,  made  his 
fermons,  delivered  by  a voice,  which,  though  not  ftrong, 
was  fweet  and  well  governed,  generally  admired.”  As 
an  author,  his  firft  publication  was  a treatiie  entitled 
“ The  Regulation  of  Diverfions,”  this  was  printed  in 
1708,  and  foon  after  he  engaged  in  a correfpondence  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God.  The  doeffor  had  drawn  his  proof  from 
our  neceffary  ideas  of  fpa^e  and  duration,  by  which  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Grove  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  ; he  wrote 
for  an  explanation,  but  after  the  interchange  ot  feveral  let- 
ters, the  correfpondence  was  dropped  with  expreffions  of 
mutual  efteem.  Mr.  Grove  next  appeared  as  a writer  in  the 
Spectator,  and  is  known  to  be  the  author  of  Nos.  588, 
601,  626,  and  635  : the  lad  was  afterwards  republifhed  by 
Dr.  Gibfon,  biiliop  of  London,  in  the  treatife  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  “ Addifon’s  Evidences  of  the  Chrii- 
tian  Religion.’’  In  1718  Mr.  Grove  publifhed  an  “ Eflay 
towards  the  Demonffration  of  the  Soul’s  Immateriality,”  in 
which  he  relies  on  the  argument  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  urged 
in  his  dehate  with  Mr.  Collins.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged 
chiefly,  as  a tutor,  in  moral  philofophy,  and  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  conne&ed  with  it;  hut  now,  on  the  religna- 
tion  of  Mr.  Darch,  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  undertook  the 
department  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  which 
conliderably  extended  his  labours,  and  is  thought  to 
have  contributed  to  injure  his  conftitution,  which  was  na- 
turally weak  and  tender.  In  a very  few  months  the  ar- 
dour of  his  itudies  brought  on  a fever,  attended  with 
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rttreme  languor,  which  threatened  his  valuable  life  ; the 
dilordcr,  however,  did  not  prove  fatal,  and  upon  his  re- 
covery he  compofed  “ An  Ode,”  which  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  has  been  greatly  admired  for  the  harmony 
of  the  numbers,  and  the  exalted  piety  of  the  fentiments. 
Small  as  his  income  was  for  the  fupport  of  an  increafing 
family,  he  refufed  feveral  invitations,  which  would  have 
rendered  his  circumftances  much  eafier,  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view,  but  which  would  probably  have  expofed  him  to 
fome  difquiet,  owing  to  the  controverfy  at  that  time  agi- 
tated among  the  diffenters.  He  loved  Chriilianity  for  its 
fimplicity,  as  w-ell  as  for  the  ‘excellence  of  its  doctrines, 
and  for  the  rules  of  action  which  it  enforces,  as  tending 
to  the  happinefs  of  man,  but  he  was  totally  averfe  from  thole 
inventions  of  weak  and  fallible  creatures,  which  in  all  cales 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  fcriptural  truth.  For 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  he  was  expofed  to 
the  cen Cures  and  anathemas  of  thofe  violent  men  who  had  fet 
up,  or  embraced,  a fyftem  of  their  own,  and  then  went 
to  the  oracles  of  heaven  for  detached  paffages  in  its  fup- 
port. Many  of  his  brethren,  whofe  names  (hall  not  be  called 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  havejuftly  palled,  alfuming 
to  themfelves  the  exclulive  title  of  orthodox,  reprefented 
Mr.  Grove  as  indifferent  to  the  truths  of  the  gol'pel ; but 
their  calumnies  produced  no  change  in  his  conduct,  nor  any 
alteration  in  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  interpolition  of  the 
authority  and  decilions  of  fallible  men  was  an  improper 
method  of  determining  controverlics  of  faith,  or  eftablilhing 
divine  truth.  He  gave  his  realons  lor  this  conduct  in  “ An 
liffay  on  the  terms  of  Chriltian  Communion.'’  In  the  year 
1723,  at  the  requelt  of  feveral  minitters,  he  publilhed  a 
treatife  on  “ Secret  Prayer,”  being  the  fubltance  of  many 
fermons  on  this  important  fubjeCt ; in  this  work  the  wifdom 
and  advantage  of  that  practice  are  eltablilhed  by  weighty 
and  irrefragable  arguments.  In  1725,  the  office  of  divinity 
tutor  devolved  on  him  ; the  duties  of  which  he  difeharged 
with  the  molt  exemplary  zeal,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  thofe  young  men  who  Itudied  under  his  direction.  His 
next  publication  in  1728,  conlilted  of  two  (ingle  difeourfes, 
one  entitled  the  “ Friendly  Monitor,”  intended  to  point 
out  the  errors  and  imperfections  in  the  conduct  of  fome 
Chriltians,  by  which  they  not  only  injure  tliejr  own  reputa- 
tion, but  bring  diferedit  on  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fefs:  the  other  was  entitled,  “ The  fear  of  death,  as  a 
natural  palfion,  conlidered,  both  with  refpect  to  the  grounds 
of  it,  and  the  remedies  againil  it.”  We  may  alio  notice 
another  or  two  of  his  publications,  particularly  “ A dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  nature  and  delign  ol  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  “ Wifdom,  the  lirll  fpring  of  action  in  the 
Deity.”  In  this  latter  piece,  which  appeared  without  the 
author's  name,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God,  as  well  as  moral  virtue  and  goodnefs  in 
man,  are  founded  in  the  unalterable  relation  of  things,  and 
the  eflential  litnefs  and  unlitnefs  of  actions  and  dilpofitions 
arifing  hence.  He  died  in  February  1737,  deeply  regretted 
by  all  the  wife  and  the  good  who  knew  him.  He  was  in 
every  refpect  amiable  and  excellent,  beloved  by  his  pupils 
and  honoured  by  his  contemporaries,  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  appreciating  his  worth.  His  learning  and  general 
knowledge  were  various,  deep,  and  extenfive  : his  judgment 
was  folid,  and  his  imagination  Itrong  and  lively. 

Grove,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  avenue  formed  by  trees 
of  ltately  growth,  difpofed  in  rows,  in  grafs  grounds, 
gardens,  and  parks,  on,  or  contiguous  to,  Ipacious  lawns, 
&c.  deligned  for  ornament,  lhade,  and  ffielter.  Thefe  forts 
of  walks  are  much  lefs  in  eitimation  at  prefent  than  formerly, 
in  confequencc  of  their  very  formal  appearance. 
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In  extenfive  gardens  or  grounds  they  may  be  formed  in 
different  parts  ; a large  one  contiguous  to  the  dwelling, 
where  it  may  be  confpicuous,  is  often  proper,  both  to  effect 
ornament,  and  that  it  may  afford  convenient  (hade  for  oc- 
calionally  walking  in  the  heat  of  fummer ; other?  may  be 
(tationed  more  remote,  on  the  boundaries  of  lawns,  or  other 
open  fpaces  of  grafs  ground,  and  near  garden  buildings,  fuch 
as  fummer-houfes,  temples,  and  other  iiruftures,  as  where - 
ever  they  are  lituated  they  always  exhibit  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  are  great  ornaments  to  fpacious  gardens.  Such  gardens 
arc  indeed  incomplete  without  one  or  more  of  fuch  plant- 
ations. 

The  trees,  in  forming  groves,  are  ufuallv  difpofed  in 
feveral  ilraight  rows,  and  at  fuch  diftances  that  their  branches 
may  fo  far  approach  each  other,  as  to  afford  a moderate 
(hade  from  the  fummer's  fun,  yet  fo  aidant  that  each  tree 
may  have  full  fcope  to  fpread  its  branches  all  around,  fo  as 
to  exhibit  their  draight  trunks  and  fpreading  heads  didinCf, 
according  to  their  natural  growth,  and  that  a due  propor- 
tion of  air  and  light  may  be  admitted  to  promote  the  growth 
of  tlie  grafs  between  and  under  them,  fo  as  to  form  a clofe, 
firm  fward,  and  conllant  verdure ; they  arc  alfo  fometimes 
formed  with  the  trees  placed  irregularly,  and  the  fpaces  be- 
tween planted  with  various  forts  o(  (drubs  to  form  under- 
wood, and  with  ferpentine  gravel  walks  varjouily  winding 
through  the  whole.  The  trees  and  ffirubs  that  are  moit 
proper  for  this  ufe  are  thofe  of  the  occiduous  and  ever-gieen 
tall  growing  kinds,  which  form  handfome  heads. 

They  are  diltinguifiied  into  two  lorts,  open  groves,  and  chfe 
groves. 

For  the  firft  fort,  the  handfomed  growing  ornamental 
fored  trees,  with  the  moll  fpreading  heads,  fnould  be 
chofen,  and  difpofed  in  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  fame  didance  between  the  trees  in 
each  row,  that  each  tree  may  have  full  fcope  to  form  a 
fpreading  head,  and  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  grafs 
under  them  without  injury.  Where  a (hady  grove  is  re- 
quired to  be  formed  as  foon  as  poffible,  it  may  be  planted 
contiguous,  but  didincf  from  the  above,  arranging  the  rows 
only  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  didance,  by  w hich  it  will  afford 
fliade  feveral  years  fooner  than  the  other ; and  as  exhibiting 
a darker  and  more  gloomy  (hade,  will  afiord  the  greater 
variety  in  contrad  with  it.  Open  groves,  chiefly  for  (hade, 
may  alfo  be  formed  by  difpofing  all  the  trees  irregularly, 
that  they  may  produce  an  imitation  of  a natural  grove,  ai  & 
fooner  afford  a perfect  lhade  and  gloominefs,  which  they 
effoct  coniiderably  fooner  than  in  draight  rows. 

The  latter  fort  of  groves  are  formed  of  large  trees,  fome 
planted  in  draight  lines,  others  irregularly  dilpofed,  having 
the  ground  between  them  filled  w ith  various  under  ffirubs.. 
and  gravel  or  fand-walks  continued  through  them  in  winding 
or  ferpentine  turns ; and  are  fometimes  continued  round  the 
outer  boundaries  of  pleafurc  grounds,  park",  Sec.  as  orna- 
mental plantations,  and  to  afford  (hady  and  private  walking, 
as  well  as  flicker  irom  the  inclemency  of  cold  cutting  winds. 
The  various  ffirubs  forming  the  underwood  have  a delightful 
effect  in  the  whole  of  the  walks  quite  round.  In  forming 
groves  in  general,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  gardens  or 
pleafure -grounds  are  laid  out,  that  large  old  trees  are  found 
growing  in  a proper  fituation  to  conilitute  a grove,  which, 
if  they  do  not  too  greatly  approach  to  the  habitation,  or 
obftruct  any  principal  profpeCt  or  dillant  view,  (liould  be 
preferved  with  care  ; and  although  they  lhould  (land  ever 
fo  irregularly  or  clofe,  they  may  be  fomevvhat  regulated  by 
grubbing  up  the  mod  irregular  and  ill  formed,  or  thinning 
out  fome,  where  they  form  too  clofe  a thicket  for  the  de- 
fign,  either  for  an  open  or  clofe  grove.  By  proper  care  in 
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this  refpeft  a grove  may  often  be  formed  in  a very  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  and  witli  but  very  little  trouble. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  veneration. 
The  prof  each  a,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews,  whither  they 
reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion,  were  probably  lituated 
in  groves.  (See  Jofhua,  xxiv.  26.)  The  profeuclue  in  Alex- 
andria, mentioned  by  Philo,  had  groves  about  them,  be- 
caufe  he  complains  that  the  Alexandrians,  in  a tumult  againft 
the  Jews,  cut  down  the  trees  of  their  profeuchx  : that  at 
Rome,  in  Egeria’s  grove,  was  of  the  fame  fort.  The  vene- 
ration which  the  ancient  druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 
See  Druids. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a fort  of  groves  near  feveral  of 
their  temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fomc  god,  and 
called  luci,  by  Antiphrafis,  a non  lucendo,  as  being  fhady 
and  dark  : thefe  groves  are  cxprefsly  enjoined  by  the  twelve 
tables  as  a part  of  the  public  religion.  The  inftitution  of 
confecrated  groves  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  patri- 
archal ages  ; for  we  are  informed,  that  “ Abraham  planted 
a grove  in  Bcerfheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  (Gen.  xxi.  33.)  But  it  cannot  be  juftly  inferred 
from  this  paffage,  that  the  patriarch  planted  the  grove  for 
any  religious  purpofe.  However  this  be,  the  inftitution  of 
confecrated  groves  is  fo  ancient,  that  fome  have  thought  it 
to  be  antecedent  to  that  of  temples  and  altars.  At  firft 
thefe  groves  had  neither  temples  nor  altars  ; they  were  Ample 
retreats  to  which  the  profane  had  no  accefs  ; meaning  by 
profane  thofe  who  were  not  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the 
gods.  Afterwards,  they  built  chapels  and  temples  in  them  : 
and  they  alio  took  care,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  to 
enclofe  them  with  walls,  hedges,  or  ditches  ; and  thefe  groves 
were  not  only  confecrated  to  the  gods,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  temples  in  the  centres  of  them  had  been  built,  but  they 
were  themfelves  a place  of  fanftuary  for  criminals,  who  fled 
thither  for  refuge.  As  the  idolatrous  nations  worfliipped  in 
groves,  Mofes,  under  divine  inllrudlion,  with  a view' of 
guarding  the  Ifraelites  from  idolatry,  exprefsly  forbade 

the  planting  a grove  of  trees  near  his  altar.’’  (Deut. 
xvi.  21.)  Nor  would  he  fuffer  them  to  offer  their  facriflces 
611  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  as  the  heathens  did  ; but 
ordered  that  tliev  fhould  be  brought  to  one  altar,  in  the 
place  which  God  appointed.  (Deut.  xii.  13,  14.)  And  as 
for  the  groves  which  the  Canaanites  had  planted,  and  the 
idols  and  altars  which  they  had  ere&ed  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  and  hills  for  the  worlhip  of  their  gods,  the  Ifraelites 
arc  commanded  utterly  to  deftroy  them.  (Deut.  xii.  2,  3.) 
The  groves  and  high  places  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
places,  or  groves  planted  on  the  tops  of  hills,  probably 
round  an  open  area,  in  which  the  idolatrous  worlhip  was 
performed.  See  Hofea,  iv.  13. 

Various  conjeftures  have  been  offered  in  order  to  account 
for  the  reafon  and  origin  of  planting  facred  groves.  Some 
have  imagined  this  was  done  in  order  to  render  the  fervice 
more  agreeable  to  the  worfhippers  by  the  pleafantnefs  of 
the  fliade,  whilft  others  fuppofe  that  the  gods  were  thus 
allured  to  be  prefent.  This  feems,  according  to  Virgil, 
to  have  been  the  reafon  of  Dido’s  building  the  temple  of 
Juno  in  a delightful  grove  : 

“ Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  ketifiimus  umbra  : 

Hie  templum  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 

Condebat.”  JEn.  1.  i.  v.  445. 

The  one  or  other  of  thefe  reafons  feems  to  be  intimated  in 
the  paffage  of  Hofea  above  cited.  Others  conceive  their 
worfhip  was  performed  in  the  midft  of  groves,  becaufe  the 
gloom  of  fuch  a place  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a reli- 
gious awe  (fee  Seneca,  Ep.  xii.  And  Virgil’s  iEn,  viii,  v. 
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347  et  feq.)  ; orelfe,  becaufe  fuch  dark  concealed  fituatioR8 
luited  the  lewd  myfteries  of  their  idolatrous  worfhip.  In 
proof  of  the  lewdnefs  and  obfeenity  of  many  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  of  the  heathens,  we  may  refer  to  Herodot. 
Euterpe,  v.  64.  et  Clio  § 199.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  iv.  init.  Valor. 
Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  $ 15.  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  v.  24.  and  to  what 
Eufebius  fays  of  a grove  on  mount  Libanus,  dedicated  to 
Venus,  in  his  “ Life  of  Conftantine,”  1.  iii.  c.  55.  See 
alfo  1 Kings,  xiv.  23,  24. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  conjecture  which 
feems  as  probable  as  any  ; viz.  that  this  practice  began 
with  the  worfhip  of  daemons  or  departed  fouls.  It  was  an 
ancient  cuftom  to  bury  the  dead  under  trees,  or  in  woods. 
(See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  1 Sam.  xxxi.  13.)  An  imagination 
prevailed  among  the  heathens,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dcceafed 
hover  about  their  groves,  or  at  lead  delight  to  vifit  their 
dead  bodies  ; and  hence  the  idolaters,  who  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  the  fouls  of  their  departed  heroes,  were  led  to  ere  ft 
images  and  altars  for  their  worfhip  in  the  fame  groves  where 
they  were  buried  (fee  Plato  de  Republ.  1.  v.)  ; and  from 
thence  it  became  afterwards  a cuftom  to  plant  groves,  and 
build  temples  near  the  tombs  of  departed  heroes  ( 2 Kings, 
xxiii.  15,  16.  Arrian  de  Exped.  Alex.  1.  vi.)  ; and  to  fur- 
round  their  temples  and  altars  with  groves  and  trees.  From 
this  cuftom  of  planting  trees  near  temples,  the  poets,  as 
Strabo  informs  us  (Geog.  1.  ix.)  ftyled  all  their  temples 
groves,  even  thofe  which  had  no  plantations  around  them. 
The  facred  grove6  being  conflantly  furnifhed  with  the 
images  of  the  heroes  or  gods  that  were  worfliipped  in 
them,  a grove  and  an  idol  came  to  be  ufed  as  convertible 
terms.  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  6.)  Thefe  facred  groves  were  ufually 
planted  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  mountains,  from  which 
circumftance  they  were  called  in  Scripture  (bamoth) 

or  “ high  places.”  Perhaps,  fuch  an  exalted  fituation  was 
chofen  by  idolaters  in  refpeft  to  their  chief  god,  the  fun, 
whom  they  worfliipped,  together  with  their  inferior  deities, 
on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  that  they  might  ap- 
proach as  near  to  him  as  they  could.  To  this  purpofe, 
Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  xiii.  $ 57.)  fpeaks  of  fome  places  which 
were  thought  “ maxime  ccelo  propinquare,  precefque  mor- 
talium  a Deo  nufquam  propius  audiri.”  It  is  no  impro- 
bable conjecture  concerning  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  that 
they  were  intended  as  altars  to  the  fun,  as  well  as  for 
fepulchral  monuments,  like  thole  ancient  groves.  Accord- 
ingly they  are  all  flat  at  the  top,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
an  altar.  It  is  faid,  that  altars  to  the  fun,  of  the  fame 
form,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  pyramids,  were  found  among 
the  American  idolaters.  (See  Young’s  Hillorical  Difler- 
tation  on  idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  222 — 
223.)  Another  reafon  for  planting  the  facred  groves  on  the 
tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  was  the  benefit  of  retirement 
from  noife  and  interruption  in  aCts  of  worlhip  : “ Lucos  et 
ip  fa  filentia  adoramus,”  fays  Pliny  (Nat.  Hill.  1.  xii.  c.  1.). 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  worfhippers  of 
the  true  God  had  alio  their  profeuclue,  or  places  of  retire- 
ment for  worlhip,  generally  on  hills  or  high  places.  Thus 
we  read  (Matt.  xiv.  23.)  that  Chrift  “ went  up  into  a moun- 
tain apart  to  pray.”  At  his  transfiguration  lie  retired  with 
three  of  his  “ difciples  to  the  top  of  a high  mountain 
apart.”  (Matt.  xvii.  1.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  for  concluding  that  the  high  places  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Tellament,  where  holy  men  and  worlhippers  of  the 
true  God  paid  their  devotion,  were  the  facred  groves  of  the 
idolaters ; but  that  they  were  rather  Jewilh  profeuclue,  or 
fynagogues.  (See  1 Sam.  ix.  12 — 14.  x.  5 — 13.  1 Kings, 
iii  4,  5.  Jennings’s  Jewilh  Ant.  vol.  ii  ) See  PitoSEUCiiiE 
and  Synagogue, 
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GrO YZ-wood,  in  Minin g,  fignifies  very  flout  under- 
wood, or  the  thinnings  of  plantations,  of  which  the  pun- 
cheons, flemples,  ftauncheons,  or  pofls  are  made,  which  are 
ufed  to  fupport  the  roof  or  {hafts  of  mines. 

GROUND,  in  Agriculture,  a term  commonly  applied  to 
land,  whatever  the  nature  of  it  may  be.  It  is  alfo  occalionally 
ufed  to  fignify  a grafs-land  inclofure  which  lies  out  of  the 
way  of  floods  ; and  fometimes  in  contradiftin&ion  to  mea- 
dow-land. See  Soil. 

Ground,  in  Mining , fignifies  the  fpacc  or  field  occupied 
bv  a mine  ; thus,  mining  ground  fignifies  a place  where  there 
are  mineral  veins  or  feams. 

Ground  Angling.  See  Angling. 

Ground  Arms , in  Military  Language,  a word  of  com- 
mand, on  which  the  foldiers  lay  down  their  arms  upon  the 
ground  : but  this  term  is  exploded,  and  foldiers  are  now 
orci  -red  “ to  pile  their  arms.” 

Ground,  To  Take.  A battalion  or  company  is  faid  to 
take  ground,  when  it  extends  in  any  given  direction.  A 
fimilar  exprefiion  is  ufed  in  duelling,  e.  g.  they  took  their 
ground  at  eight  or  ten  paces  from  one  another. 

Ground  ■bailiff'  of  a Mine,  or  under-ground  agent,  is  the 
foreman,  overlooker,  or  perfon  having  the  charge  of  the 
works  in  a mine  ; in  fome  places  fuch  perfon  is  called  the 
overman. 

Ground  Bafe,  a term  in  Mufic,  for  a few  bars,  or  note6, 
repeated  in  the  bafe  as  a foundation  to  different  trebles  : 
fuch  were  the  founds  upon  which  the  Chaconne  was  ufually 
built,  during  the  1 7th  and  part  of  the  18th  century.  See 
Stradella  and  Purcell. 

Ground  Battalle.  See  Battable. 

Ground,  among  Bowlers.  See  Bowling. 

Ground  Breaking.  Sec  Breaking. 

Ground,  Commanding.  See  Commanding. 

Ground  -drove,  in  a Mine,  is  faid  of  fuch  parts  as  have 
been  worked,  or  excavated  for  the  ore  or  minerals. 

Ground-*™/  of  a Mine,  fignifies  the  forefield  or  fore- 
moll  place  of  working,  in  the  whole  or  foot  ground. 

Ground,  in  Etching,  denotes  a varnifh  fmeared  over  the 
furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  aqua- 
fortis from  eating,  or  having  effedt,  except  in  places  where 
this  ground  is  cut  through,  or  pared  off,  with  the  points  of 
needles.  For  the  method  of  preparing  it,  fee  Etching. 

Ground  Ivy,  in  Botany,  See.  See  Gleciioma. 

Ground  levelling  Machine,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  an 
implement  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  land  into  a 
level  and  even  (late.  See  Machine. 

Ground  Line,  in  Perfpcftive,  is  the  interfeCtion  of  the 
picture  with  the  ground  plane. 

Ground,  in  the  Manege.  See  Terrain. 

Ground,  Manuring.  Sec  Manuring. 

Ground  Niche.  See  Niche. 

Ground  Nut.  See  Eartii-rk/. 

Ground,  Oazy.  See  Oazy. 

Ground  Officer,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a perfon  who 
has  the  managing  and  overlooking  of  land. 

Ground  Pajlure.  See  Pasture. 

Ground  Pine,  in  Botany  and  Medicine,  See.  See  Ger- 
mander. 

Ground  Plane,  in  Perfpeflive,  is  the  fituation  of  the 
original  plane  in  the  fuppofed  level  of  our  horizon  ; it  only 
differs  from  horizontal  plane  in  this,  that  the  horizontal 
plane  is  any  plane  parallel  to  our  horizon,  whether  above  or 
below  it  ; whereas  ground  plane  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  one  dif- 
tancc  onlv  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  : and  this  diilance,  the 
fuppofed  level  011  which  the  object  to  be  drawn,  is  placed  on 
the  earth’s  Uuf.ice. 


The  ground  plane  is  {fill  more  confined  with  regard  to 
fituation  than  the  original  plane,  which  maybe  either  parallel 
or  inclined  in  all  pofitions  to  the  ground  plane  ; we  {hall 
therefore,  in  refpedx  of  the  original  object,  the  interfe&ion  of 
the  picture,  the  directing,  and  other  lines  fituated  in  the 
original  plane,  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  lo 
Original  Plane,  and  to  the  article  Perspective. 

Ground  Plate , or  Groundfill,  the  loweft  horizontal  tim- 
bers on  whicli  the  exterior  walls  of  a building  are  erected. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  timber  buildings,  or  buildings,  the  out- 
fide  walls  of  which  are  of  brick,  furrounded  by  timber 
framings. 

Ground  Plot,  a piece  of  ground  feledtc-d  for  building 
upon.  For  dwellings  its  chief  properties  are,  a healthy 
fituation,  a convenient  fupply  of  water  and  of  all  other 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  an  agreeable  fituation  : if  for  trade  or 
manufacture,  its  communication  muft  be  ready  for  receiving 
the  materials,  and  exporting  the  articles  of  manufadture. 

Ground  of  a Jhield,  or  efculcheon,  in  Heraldry,  is  properly 
called  the  field. 

Ground,  in  Painting,  is  the  furface  upon  which  the 
figures,  and  other  objects,  are  raifed  or  reprefented.  See 
Painting. 

Ground  is  properly  underflood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  piece 
ns  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  retain  the  original 
colour,  upon  which  the  other  colours  are  applied,  to  make 
the  reprefentations. 

A drapery,  piece  of  building,  or  the  like,  are  faid  to 
ferve  as  a ground  to  a figure,  when  the  figure  is  painted  on 
the  drapery  or  building. 

In  the  like  fenfe,  we  alfo  fay,  the  ground  of  a piece  of 
tapeflry,  of  an  embroidery,  of  a medal,  coin.  See. 

Ground  Steward,  a perfon  who  has  the  direction  of 
land. 

Ground  Tackle,  a Sea  Term,  denoting  a {hip’s  anchor, 
cables,  Sec.  with  what  is  ueceffary  to  make  her  ride  fate  at 
anchor  in  a proper  ground. 

Ground  Timbers,  in  a Ship,  are  thofe  whofe  timbers  lie  cn 
her  keel,  and  are  faflened  to  it  with  bolts  through  the  keel- 
fon.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  the  {hip  lies  at  reft  upon 
them  when  {he  is  aground. 

GROUXD-wonf,  in  Building.  See  Foundation. 

Gkound-cwoew.  See  Worm,  and  Ea  win- worm. 

GROUNDAGE.  a cuftom  or  tribute,  paid  for  tire 
Handing  of  a {hip  in  a port.  Blount. 

GROUNDING  of  a Ship,  is  the  bringing  her  on  ground, 
to  be  trimmed,  made  clean,  or  to  have  fome  leak  flopped  in 
her. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a flap's  running  aground 
accidentally,  when  under  fail,  or  driving  in  a tempeft. 

GROUNDLING,  an  Englifh  name  for  a fmall  lpecies 
of  the  colitis  ; which  fee. 

GROUNDSEL,  ill  Botany.  See  Senecio. 

Groundsel,  African.  See  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

Groundsel,  German.  See  Stellera. 

Groundsel  Tree,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant.  See  Baccharjs. 

GROUP,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  is  a combination  of 
objects  in  one  mafs,  to  prevent  diltraftion  or  confufion  in  a 
work  of  art.  The  word  is  French,  grovppe,  from  the 
Italian  groppo,  a knot  or  duller. 

A group  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a fymphony, 
or  concert  of  voices  : as,  in  the  one,  the  voices  mull  fullain 
each  other,  in  erder  to  fill  the  ear  with  an  agreeable  harmony 
from  the  whole ; whence,  if  any  part  were  to  cede,  foir.e- 
titing  would  ueceffarily  be  miffed  ; fo  in  the  other,  if  the 
H 2 parts. 
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parts,  or  figures,  be  not  well  balanced,  fomething  will  be 
found  difagreeable. 

Group,  in  Mufic,  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  diminutions  of 
long  notes,  which  in  the  writing  forms  a fort  of  group,  or 
clutter.  s 

The  group  ufually  confifts  of  four  crotchets,  quavers,  or 
femiquavers,  tied  together  at  the  diferetion  of  the  cora- 
pofer. 

GROtJPADES  is  corruptly  ufed  in  the  Manege  for 
croupades. 

GROUPED  Columns,  or  Pilaflers,  arethofeof  which 
more  than  two  are  conjoined  ; precedents  ot  this  defeription 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancients,  nor  are 
thev  conformable  to  the  ftrict  rules  of  architecture,  and 
though  fome  few  examples  exit!  in  modern  buildings,  they 
are  not  very  numerous. 

GROUPING,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  is  in  faCt  the 
fame  as  the  art  of  compoiing,  or  combining  the  objeCls  of  a 
•picture,  or  piece  of  fculpture.  So  much  has  been  laid  upon 
this  fubjeft  under  the  article  Composition  in  the  Arts  of 
Dtfign,  that  little  can  here  beneficially  be  added.  We  (hall 
only  obferve,  thUt  in  a work  of  great  extent  in  painting, 
there  ttiould  not  only  be  found  well  compofed  groups,  but 
alio  groups  of  groups.  That  is,  the  larger  mafies  fliould 
be  divifible  into  fmaller  ones,  and  all  the  groups  (hould 
unite  to  form  the  whole  ; and  the  parts  (hould  alio  be  fo 
connected  in  their  approximation  to  each  other,  that  the  eye 
may  be  readily  conveyed  from  each  to  each,  and  unite  them 
agreeably  in  one  view. 

'Plie  nature  of  the  l'ubjeft  propofed  to  be  treated  is  the 
only  guide  for  the  formation  of  groups ; which  may  confift 
of  two  or  more  figures,  according  to  what  is  required  for 
the  illultration  of  it. 

GROUSE,  or  Grouh,  in  Ornithology,  is  a general  name 
comprehending  feveral  Ipecies  of  birds,  which  Linmeus  has 
claHed  under  the  genus  ol  Tetrao  ; which  lee. 

The  wood-grous,  called  alfo  the  urogallus  major,  and  cock 
of  the  mountain,  or  wood,  is  the  tetrao  urogallus  oi  Tinmens. 
The  male  of  this  fpecies  fometimes  weighs  fourteen  pounds  : 
its  bill  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour  ; the  nollrils  arc  covered 
with  dulky  feathers  ; the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  elegantly 
marked  with  Header  lines  of  grey  and  black,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  The  feathers  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  long, 
and  beneath  the  throat  is  a large  tuft  of  long  feathers.  The 
upper  part  of  the  brcalt  is  of  a rich  gloffy  green  ; the  reft  of 
the  breaft  and  belly  black,  mixed  with  fome  white  feathers ; 
the  fides  are  marked  like  the  neck  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  crofted  with  undulated  lines  of  black  and  reddilh  brown  : 
.the  exterior  webs  of  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  black,  and 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  wings  in  both  fexes  is  a white  fpot  ; 
the  tail  confifts  of  eighteen  black  feathers,  marked  on  each 
fide  with  a few  white  fpots  ; the  legs  are  covered  with  brown 
feathers,,  and  the  edges  of  the  toes  paginated.  The  bill  of 
the  female  is  dulky  ; its  throat  red  ; its  head,  neck,  and 
back,  marked'  with  tranfverfe  bars  of  red  and  black  ; the 
, breaft  has  foine  white  fpots  on  it,  and  the  lower  part  is  of  a 
plain  orange  colour  ; the  belly  is  barred  with  pale  orange  and 
bl'ck;  the  tips  of  the  feathers  are  white;  the  feathers  of 
the  back  and  fcapulars  are  black,  the  edges  being  mottled 
with  black  and  pale  reddilh  brown  ; the  fcapulars  are  tipt 
with  white  ; the  tail  is  of  a deep  ruft-colour,  barred  with 
black,  tipt  with  white,  and  confifts  of  fixteen  feathers. 
The  female  is  conliderably  lefs  than  the  male.  Thefe  dif- 
ferences between  the  male  and  female  led  fome  writers  to 
make  the  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  two  different 
fpecies  ; and  Gefner  has  diftinguilhed  them  in  this  manner, 
calling  the  female  the  gryga/lus  miner.,  and  tin:  male  the  joy  - 


gallus  major.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  no  Other  part  of  Great 
Britain  except  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  ot  capercalze,  and  in  the  old  law  books  capcr- 
kally,  the  horfe  of  the  woods.  It  inhabits  woods  and 
mountainous  countries,  and  feeds  on  the  tops  of  pines  and 
birch-trees,  and  the  berries  of  juniper.  Tlicfe  birds  are 
common  to  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France,  and  feveral  parts 
ot  the  Alps  ; and  are  generally  reckoned  well-tailed  food. 

Another  tpecies  ot  the  groule  is  the  black  game,  heath- 
cock,  or  black  cock,  being  the  tetrao  tetrix  of  Linmeus  ; the 
male,  which  is  called  the  urogallus  minor,  has  a dulky  bill  ; 
the  plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  black,  gloflbd  over  the 
neck  and  rump  with  a Alining  bine  ; the  coverts  of  the  w ings 
are  of  a dulky  brown,  the  inner  coverts  white ; the  thighs 
and  legs  are  covered  with  dark  brown  feathers,  and  on  the 
former  are  fome  white  fpots  ; the  tail  confifts  of  fixteen 
black  feathers,  and  is  much  forked  ; the  feathers  under  the 
tail  are  of  a pure  white.  The  weight  of  an  old  black  cock  is 
about  four  pounds.  The  female  weighs  about  two  pounds .; 
the  head  and  neck  are  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  dull  red 
and  black;  the  breaft  with  dulky  black  and  white;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  the  fame  colours  w ith, 
the  neck ; the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  white ; and  in  both 
fexes  form  a white  Ipot  on  the  (boulder  ; the  tail  confifts  af. 
eighteen  feathers,  variegated  with  red  and  black,  and  (lightly 
forked.  This  fpecies  of  birds  frequent  the  fame  fituations 
with  the  former  : they  feed  on  bilberries  and  other  mountain 
fruits,  and  in  winter  on  the  tops  of  the  heath  : in  fumrner 
they  often  defeend  from  the  lulls  to  feed  on  c.orn.  They 
never  pair,  but  in  fpring  the  male  gets  on  an  eminence, 
crows,  and  claps  his  wings  ;.  on  which  fignal,  all  the  females 
within  hearing  refort  to  him.  The  hen  lays  from  fix  to 
eight  eggs,  which  are  hatched  late  in  the  fummer.  The 
young  males,  which  quit  their  mother  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  keep  together  in  flocks  of  feven  or  eight  till  fpring, 
during  which  time  they  inhabit  the  woods.  There  is  an- 
other variety  of  the  black  cock,  which  differs  from  the  com- 
mon fort  in  being  fpotted  on  the  neck,  breaft,.  wings,  anjd 
thighs,  with  red  : fuch  is  alfo  the  tetrao  hybridus  of  Linnaeus. 
Pennant.. 

Another  fpecies  of  groufe  is  the  red-game,  moor-cock, 
or  gor-cock,  a variety  of  the  tetrao  lagopus.  A fourth 
fpecies  is  the  white  game,  T kt it  \o  lagopus  of  Linnaeus,  cu' 
ptarmigan.  For  other  fpecies  that  pais  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  groufe,  fee  Tetrao. 

GROUT,  in  Engineery,  is  a thin  or femi-liquid  mortar,  of 
quick  lime,  with  a portion  of  fine  fand,  which  is  prepared  and 
poured  into  the  internal  joints  of  the  walls  of  locks,  bridges,. 
Sec.  and  over  the  tops  of  arches  on  canals,  &c.  lor  cement- 
ing the  whole  mure  firmly  together  ; the  procefs  is  called . 
grouting. 

Grout,  or  Growl,  in  Building,  is  a very  thin  coarfe 
mortar  ; when  it  is  mixed  with  builock’s  hair,  it  is  called 
hair  grout.  See  E.xtinguilhing  of  Fire.-  Alfo  Calcareous 
Cement. 

GROWA,  in  Geography,  a town, of  Africa,  on  the  Slave 
eoaft.  N.  lat.40  25'.  W.  long.  7 3 20'. 

G ROWAN,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a word  ufed  by  the 
miners  in  Cornwall  to  cxprels  a fort  of  coarfe  and  gritty 
(tone,  which  they  are  ufually  obliged  to  dig  through  before 
they  come  to  the  veins  of  ore.  This  is  ufually  grey  or 
whitilh,  but  fometimes  it  is  of  various  colours,  often  yellow-, 
ifli,  and  fometimes  fpotted  with  iron  colour,  and  an  inky 
black;  and  often  its  texture  is  fo  loofe  and  fpongy,  that 
there  are  holes  in  it  of  the  fize  proper  to  receive  a pea  or  a. 
horfe -bean  ■;  thefe  are  fometimes  empty,  but  more  ufually 

they. 
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they  are  filled  up  either  with  chalk  or  with  fpar.  Befide  the 
ftrata  of  this  Hone  that  lie  over  the  ore,  there  is  alfo  a large 
quantity  of  it  placed  by  its  lide.  They  have  this,  and  two 
other  forts  of  Hone,  lying  in  the  way  to  the  tin  ore  in  Corn- 
wall. The  firll  of  the  others  they  call  moor-Jlone , a very 
uncertain  name,  as  it  is  alfo  given  by  fome  to  the  common 
white  granite  of  that  country  ; but  the  miners  only  mean 
by  it  a loofe  fort  of  free  Hone,  fomewhat  lofter  than  that 
ufually  employed  in  building.  The  other  Hone  is  called  iil- 
los  : this  is  a grey  Hone  of  the  flate  kind,  eafily  iplitting 
into  thin  plates,  and  is  very  full  of  talcy  flakes  : this  lillos 
is,  however,  a very  indeterminate  name,  as  well  as  the  other, 
for  the  fame  people  fometimes  ufe  it  alfo  to  fignify  a white 
earth  common  among  them  ; this  lafl,  however,  they  fome- 
times diflinguiflied  by  the  epithet  white.  The  word  growan 
feems  the  only  name  they  have  kept  to  any  determinate  iig- 
sifleation,  for  they  never  exprefs  by  this  word  any  other 
fubflance  than  the  Hone  above  deferibed. 

GROWERS,  in  Agriculture , a term  provincially  applied 
to  farmers. 

GROWING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  direction  of 
the  cable  from  the  (hip  toward  the  anchors  : thus,  the  cable 
grows  on  the  Harboard  bow,  when  it  flretches  out  forward 
on  the  Harboard  or  right  lide. 

GROWME,  in  our  Old  Writers , an  engine  to  ftretch 
woollen  cloth  after  it  is  woven  ; it  is  mentioned  in  the  Ha- 
tute  43  Edw.  III.  cap.  io. 

GROWTH  Halfpenny,  a rate  fo  called,  and  paid  in 
fome  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat  ox  or  other  unfruitful 
cattle. 

GRUAPET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  ir> 
the  Carnatic;  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bomrauzapollam. 

GRUARII,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  forell  in  general.  The  word  comes  from  the  old  French 
gruyer,  which  liguilies  the  fame. 

GRUB,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hexapode  worms  or 
maggots  hatched,  from  the  eggs  of  beetles.  (See  Scaha- 
lt.tus.)  Grubs  are  an.  excellent  bait  for  many  kinds  of  Hlh. 
In  angling  for  the  grayling,  the  afli-grub  is  to  be  preferred  to 
all  others.  This  is  plump,  milk  white,  but  round  from  head 
to  tail,  and  has  a red  head.  There  is  alfo  another  grub, 
which  is  very  common,  and  is  longer  and  flenderer  than  the 
alh-grub  ; it  is  yellower  and  tougher,  and  is  known  by  hav- 
ing a red  head,  and  two  rows  of  legs  all  along  the  belly. 
The  trout  and  grayling  ufually  frequent  the  fame  places, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  the  trout,  while  tithing  for 
the  other.  Thefe  grubs  are  to  be  kept  in  bran,  in  which 
they  will  grow  tougher  than  they  were  at  firll  ; but  the  afli- 
grub  is  always  fo  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a good 
bait  of  it.  The  befl  method  is  to  wrap  it  in  a piece  of  Hiff 
hair  with  the  arming,  leaving  it  Handing  out  about  a draw’s 
breadth  at  the  head  of  the  hook,  fo  as  to  keep  the  grub 
from  totally  flipping  ofl  when  baited  u the  horle-hair  that 
the  hook  i.;  fattened  to  thould  be  as  white  as  poffible,  that 
it  may  refemble  the  colour  of  the  bait,  and  not  be  tul- 
pefted. 

Gitua,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  ,»f  a large  maggot  pro- 
duced from  the  ova  of  a certain  fpecies  of  infect  : and  which 
is  of  a large  fize,  and  frequently  does  great  injury  to  grain 
crops,  by  undermining  and  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  It  is  a fort  of  beetle,  which  by  fome  is  denominated 
the  rook-worm,  in  confequer.ee  of  the  rooks  being  extremely 
fund  of  it.  vSuch  ground  as  has  been  newly  brought  into 
cultivation  is  in  common  the  moll  fubjecl  to  this  infeft.  It  is 
probable  that  the  beil  mode  of  dellroying  grubs,  is  by  good 
and  frequent  ploughing,  rolling,  and  the  ufe  of  lime  in  pretty 
Luge  proportions  in  its  more  caultic  Hate,  which  generally 
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clears  the  land  for  feveral  years,  however  it  may  be  infeffed': 
with  this  fort  of  grub. 

In  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  it  is  Hated,  that  there  is  a 
fort  of  grubs  “ met  with  in  wet  fituations  every  year,  in 
greater  or  Smaller  numbers,  in  proportion- to  the  heat  or  cold 
of  the  preceding  feafon.  While  the  infeft  remains  in  the 
egg  Hate,  no  inclemency  of  weather  can  hurt  it ; a fact,  of- 
which  lall  year,  it  is  faid,  affords  a convincing  proof  ; for, 
notwithffanding  the  feverity  of  the  winter  1799,  and  the 
coldnefs  and  inclemency  of  the  following  fpring,  immenfe 
numbers  were  produced,  which,  by  their  ravages  upon  the 
oat  crop,  contributed  not  a little  to  incrcafe  the  public  dif- 
trefs.  While  in  the  grub  flate,  it  is  likewife  invulnerable  ; 
and  the  fly  produced  is  equally  hardy.  The  only  Hage  of 
its  exillence,  in  which  it  appears  fufceptible  of  injury,  is,  it 
is  fuppofed,  in  palling  from  the  grub  to  the  aurelia  flate, 
when  rains  and  cold  weather  are  fatal  to  it  ; and  as,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  that  change  takes  place  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  a period  at  which  rain  commonly 
falls  in  coniiderable  quantity,  nearly  the  whole  race  periffi 
every  year,  except  fuch  as  have  taken  up  their  relidence  in 
the  loft  dry  mole  hills  that  are  met  with  in  meadows,  or  in 
the  lides  of  ditches  ; for,  upon  all  the  arable  lands,  it  is  be-- 
lieved,  very  few  remain  to  propagate  the  fpecies,  unlefs  in 
feafons  when  the  weather  is  uncommonly  dry  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  they  remain  in  the  aurelia  Hate,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  1798:  A part  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  June, . 

paffed  over  with  very  little  rain  .;.  in  that  way,  a great  pro-- 
portion  of  the  eggs,  depofited  in  the  arable  lands,  furvived, 
and  became  grubs.” 

But  “ in  tracing  the  hiHory  of  an  infeft  fo  very  deftruc-- 
tive,  and  which,  were  every  feafon  alike  favourable  to  its  • 
production,  would  foon  render  the  world  a defart,  we  are 
Hruck  with  the  circumllance  of  its  being  fo  readily  deflroyed 
by  moiiture,  at  the  time  when  the  rains,  to  it  l'a  fatal,  are  fa 
highly  neceffary  and  ufeful.to  the  crops.’.’ 

However,.  “ this  grub  is--  not  the  only  on*  by  which  the  ■ 
crops  are  injured.  There  are  feveral  others,  pretty  nume-- 
rous,  and  equally  dettruftive,  produced  in  dry  foils,  and  in  1 
all  feafons  : thefe,  like  that  already  noticed,  refill  every  in- 
jury of  the  weather  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  Hage 
of  their  exifience,  except  when  they  are  in  the  aurelia  Hate, 
when  cold  and  moiH  weather  kills  them.  The  whole  of  the 
grubs  bred  upon  dry  lands  are  of  the  moth  tribe.  One  of 
the  moll  dellruftive  of  thele  comes  into  exillence,  if  the  - 
autumn  has  been  very  warm,  about  the  end  of  Oftober,  and 
continues  to  increafe  in  fize,  as  long  as  any  tolerable  degree 
of  vegetation  is  going  on  ; after  which, . owing  evidently  to  • 
the  want  of  food,  it  remains  . Hationary  till  the  following 
fpring  ; at  an  early  period  of  which,  its  depredations  are 
obferved..  About  the  end  of  February  it  begins  to.  grow, 
and  continues  increafmg  in  fize  till  the  beginning  of  May,  ■ 
when  it  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  .and  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  circumference. . It  is  then  exceedingly  deftruc-- 
tive,  and  eats  through  the  roots  of . the  llrongell  ltalks  of 
grain  in  a very  ffiort  time.”'  The  writer  “ this  year  took 
one  of  them,  and  put  it  into  the  earth,  which  confided  of 
foft  black  loam,  at  the  root  of  a plant  of  .oats  that  had  fent 
out  thirty -feven  offsets,  and  had  been  well  earthed  up.  The 
grub  was  put  in  about  mid-day,. and  well  covered  up.  The 
plant  was  examined  next  day  about  the  fame  hour  ; when 
the  leaves  were  found  hanging  down,  feemingly  in  a dying 
Hate.  Upon  looking  at  the  root,  he  found  not  .only  the  - 
main  Hem,  but  the  whole  of  the  offsets,  fo  much  injured, 
that  there  appeared  little  hopes  of  their  recovery.  Accord-  - 
ingly,  in  a few  days  thereafter,  they  were  all  dead.”  He 
ilateSj  in  addition,  that,  “ in  feafons  when  they  are  nurra- 

rous,  , 
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rotis,  the  mifchief  they  occafion  is  certainly  very  great  : for- 
tunately, however,  nearly  the  whole  race  perilh  every  year  ; 
and  the  Hock  is  kept  up  from  the  eggs  depofited  in  the 
fides  of  ditches,  in  plantations,  and  amongft  coarfe-fogged 
herbage,  which  preferve  the  aurelia  from  being  injured  by 
moifture.  In  defcribing  an  infeft  fo  very  deflruclive,  it 
would  afford  him  great  fatisfaftion  to  be  able  to  point  out  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  ; of  that,  however,  he  confeffes  himfelf 
in  a great  meafure  ignorant.  Lime,  in  the  aft  of  flacking, 
is  certainly  fatal,  not  only  to  the  grub,  but  to  infefts  of 
every  defcription,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  its  influ- 
ence. But,  though  it  is  thus  baneful  in  a hot  aftive  flate  (a 
-circumflance  that  well  deferves  the  attention  of  all  farmers), 
he  does  not  find  it  equally  fo,  after  it  has  re-abforbed  a pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a powder. 
It  is  certain  that  grubs  arelefs  numerous  in  fields  that  have 
been  recently  limed,  than  in  lands  of  the  fame  quality,  to 
which  no  lime  has  been  applied.  Still,  however,  they  live  in 
fuch  foils,  and  propagate  their  kind  ; and  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  that  after  the  lime  has  completely  fa^urated  itfelf  with 
fixed  air,  and  got  into  a mild  flate,  the  vermin  will  thrive 
equally  well  in  fuch  fields,  as  if  no  lime  had  been  applied. 
One  mode  of  prevention  certainly  is  in  the  power  of  every 
farmer,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  tops  of  ditches  and 
hedge  lides  clean  and  free  from  that  rough  noxious  herbage 
with  which  they  are  for  the  moll  part  covered,  and  which, 
along  with  their  ferving  as  a nurfery  for  grubs,  arid  many 
other  kinds  of  vermin,  are  a fruitful  fource  of  mifehief, 
from  the  numerous  weeds  yearly  produced  upon  them,  the 
deeds  of  which  are  wafted  into  the  adjoining  fields  by  the 
winds,  and,  in  fpite  of  fallowing,  and  every  other  attention 
that  can  be  paid,  furnifh  a frefh  flock  annually,  by  which 
the  foil  is  conllantly  kept  in  a dirty  (late,  and  much  labour 
and  expence  incurred,  that  might,  with  a fmall  degree  of 
attention,  be  avoided.” 

Notwithllanding  thefe  judicious  obfervations,  there  flill 
remains  much  to  be  done,  in  order  to  perfect  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  modes  of  deilroying  thefe  very  defiruftive 
and  mifehievous  grubs. 

GRUB,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  fignifying  to  dig  up 
by  the  roots,  as  in  the  cafe  of  trees,  &c. 

Grub  of  the  box , or  box-puccron , in  Natural  Hiflory,  a 
name  given  to  a fort  of  infeft  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
the.puceron  of  the  elder  and  other  trees,  but  differing  from 
that  animal  in  fome  effential  charaflers,  and  being  more  pro- 
perly of  the  fame  genus  with  the  fig-ir.feft  or  falfe  puceron. 
Reaumur’s  Hilt.  Inf.  vol.  vi.  p.  ioo.  See  Fig -inftff. 

Thefe  infefts  change  their  fkin  feveral  times,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  pucerons,  and  they  change  their  colour  at  the 
fame  time.  They  are  at  firfl  reddilh,  but  they  are  then  ex- 
tremely fmall ; after  this  they  throw  off  a Rein  and  become 
yellowifh ; after  this  they  are  of  a deeper  yellow,  fpotted 
with  black  ; and  finally,  when  at  their  full  growth,  they  are 
greenifh,  and  have  black  antennas.  The  exuviae  which 
thefe  creatures  leave  behind  them,  have  often  a grain  of  the 
excrement  remaining  fixed  to  them. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  who  took  great  pains  to  know  the  hiflory 
of  thefe  minute  animals,  found  that  they  finally  became  flies 
of  a peculiar  kind,  refembling  thofe  of  the  fig-in feft  ; they 
bopped  in  the  manner  of  grafshoppers,  hut  only  a little  way 
at  a time,  and  he  was  able  to  difeover  the  parts  peculiar  to 
the  male  and  female  fex,  in  the  different  individuals,  but 
never  could  find  any  eggs  or  embryo-animals  in  the  latter. 

Grub,  Vine,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Infelts.  See  Vine. 

Grub  -felling,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the 
method  of  felling  trees  by  means  of  grubbing  them  up  by 
the  roots. 
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GRUBB  I A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Bergius,  PI.  Cap.  tjo, 
in  compliment  to  his  friend  Michael  Grubb,  a direftor  of 
the  Swedifh  Eaft  India  company,  and  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Stockholm,  who  furnifhed  him  with  his  whole  col- 
leftion  of  Cape  plants.  Jafiieu  confiders  it  as  very  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  the  fame  genus  with  Empetrum.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  very  fame  plant  as  the  Ophira 
Jiricla  of  Linnmus,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

GRUBBING,  in  Agriculture,  the  work  of  extirpating 
and  clearing  land  from  trees,  roots,  flumps,  flones,  buflies, 
fhrubs,  &c.  It  has  long  fince  been  noticed  by  Worlidge,  that 
the  befl  and  cheapefl  mode  of  grubbing  up  thorns,  broom, 
gorfe,  See  , is  advifedbv  Platt,  and  is  that  of  wrenching  them 
up  by  means  of  a ilrong  lever  all  at  once.  The  tool  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe  has  much  the  refemblance  of  a three- 
pronged  ilrong  fork,  but  confiderably  larger  and  (hunger 
in  every  way,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  flrength  of  the  objefts  it  has 
to  contend  with.  The  handle  conflitutes  the  lever.  In 
working,  it  is  placed  about  half  a foot  from  the  root  of  the 
trees,  &c.,  which  it  is  to  raife,  and  driven  to  a good  depth 
by  means  of  a good  hedging-beetle ; then  the  root  is  raifed 
by  placing  fomething  as  a fulcrum,  and  forcing  down  the 
handle  by  fixing  a rope  or  other  fimilar  fubftance  to  the  end 
of  it.  In  this  way  the  root  or  bufh  is  at  once  wrenched  up. 
See  Clearing  of  Land. 

Grubbing  a each,  a term  ufed  by  cock-fighters,  for  the 
cutting  ofT  the  feathers  under  the  wings.  It  is  a thing  not 
allowed  by  cockpit-law,  nor  to  cut  off  his  feathers  in  any 
handling  place. 

Grubbing  Mattock,  the  name  of  a tool  of  the  pick 
kind,  with  two  broad  cutting  ends,  formed  in  different  di- 
rections. 

GRUBE,  Herman,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lubec, 
in  October,  1637  , his  father  exercifed  the  trade  of  a fiioe- 
maker.  He  qualified  himfelf  to  attend  fome  young  gentle- 
men in  the  quality  of  tutor,  in  their  ftudies  at  Lubec  and 
Kiel,  and  applied  himfelf  zealoufly  to  medicine,  while  he 
fuperintended  the  progrefs  of  his  pupils.  He  was  made 
mafler  of  arts  at  Jena  in  1663,  and  being  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  the  profeffors,  in  conlideration  of  his  inability  to 
pay  the  expences  of  his  promotion,  and  his  acknowledged 
merit,  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  him  gratuit- 
oufly.  After  this  honourable  advancement  he  fettled  in 
Denmark,  where  he  died  in  February,  1698.  He  left  the 
following  works  : 1.  “ Analyfis  nrali  citrei  compendiofa,” 
Copenhagen,  1668. — 2.  “ Commentarius  de  modo  iimpli- 
cium  Medicamentorum  Facultates  cognofcendi,”  1669. — 
3.  “ De  arcanis  Medicorum  non  arcanis  commentatio,” 
1673. — 4.  “ De  tranfplantatione  Morborum  analyfis  nova,” 
A mil.  1674 — 5.  “ De  iftu  Tarantulae,  et  vi  Mufices  ia 
ejus  curatione,”  Frankfort,  1679.  Eloy.  Dift. 

Grubk,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holflein; 
12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cifmar. 

GRU  BEN,  a town  of  Silcfia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe  ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Grockau. 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a town  and  caffle  of  Weflphalia, 
fituated  on  a mountain  in  a principality  of  the  fame  name  ; 
6 miles  N.  W.  of  Nordheim. 

Grubeniiagkn,  a principality  of  Weflphalia,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  deflorate  of  Hanover,  containing  fome 
fertile  land,  but  for  the  moil  part  mountainous  and  woody. 
The  inhabitants  raife  a great  number  of  horned  cattle  and 
fheep,  cultivate  flax,  and  carry  on  fome  linen  manufactures, 
but  their  principal  wealth  confifls  in  wood  ; the  forefls,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Hartz,  abounding  in  oak,  beech,  firs, 
elms,  &c.  Here  are  alfo  quarries  of  flate,  limeflone,  marble, 
alaballer,  aud  various  forts  of  jafper ; falt-fprings,  mines 
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of  fulphur,  calamine,  and  fome  mines  of  gold;,  alfo  rich 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  The  rivers  of  this 
country  are  the  Leine,  the  Ruhme,  the  Sofe,  and  the 
Ocker.  The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans.  The  capital  is 
Limbeck. 

GRUDACK,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
28  miles  S.  W.  of  Lemberg. 

GRUDECK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Podolia  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Kaminiec. — Alfo,  a town  of  Po- 
land, in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Braclaw. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev ; 50 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bialacerkiev.  * 

GRUDGINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  provinci- 
ally  to  pollard  or  bran  of  a fine  kind. 

GRUDOLO,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; 14  miles  S.  E.  of  Salmona. 

GRUDZEA,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm,  on  the  Viilula  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Culm. 

GRUES,  in  Ornithology.  See  Gnus. 

GRUINA,  the  crane-fly,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  tipula,  or  father-long-legs,  from  its  legs  being  like 
tliofe  of  a crane.  See  CnANE;/fy. 

GRUINALES,  in  Botany,  from  Grits  or  Grttis,  a Crane, 
a natural  order  of  plants,  the  14th  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragmenta, 
which  includes  Geranium  and  its  allies,  along  with  Linum , 
A/drovanda,  Drofcra,  and  feveral  genera  related  to  it, 
Guaicum,  QuaJJia,  Zygophyllum,  Fagonia,  Trilulus,  and  Aver- 
rhoa,  certainly  all  together  an  unnatural  aflemblage,  not- 
withftanding  the  ingenious  train  of  reafoning  offered  by 
Linnaeus  in  his  Preelection is,  p.  320 — 325,  for  bringing  them 
together.  It  may  be  doubted  neverthelefs  whether  Juflieu 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  the  places  he  has  chofen,  for 
Drofera  and  Avcrrhoa  at  leaf!  ; though  in  founding  his 
order  of  Rutaccee,  an  order  but  imperfeftly  known  to  him- 
felf,  he  has  led  the  way  to  further  improvement  refpedling 
moft  of  the  other  genera. 

GRULICH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Geyerfberg. 

GRULING,  Philip,  in  Biography,  was  a native  of 
Stolberg,  in  Thuringia,  a magiftrate  of  that  place,  and 
phyfician  to  the  count.  He  was  a laborious  man,  and  cul- 
tivated medicine  from  a tafle  for  the  fcience ; and  he  took 
pleafure  in  communicating  the  refults  of  his  iludies  to  the 
public.  He  died  at  his  native  place  in  the  year  1667,  at  the 
age  of  74.  He  left  feveral  publications  on  medical  fubjefts, 
which  were  colle&ed  together,  and  reprinted  at  Leipfic,  in 
1680,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Omnia.”  Eloy.  Di£l. 
Hift. 

GRUMBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridt  of  Birkenfeld.  The  place  contains  1061,  and  the 
canton  5892  inhabitants,  in  38  communes. 

GRUMBERG,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Hohenftadt. 

GRUME,  Gkumus,  in  Medicine,  See.  a little  mafs  or 
lump  of  blood,  milk,  or  other  fluid,  which  is  coagulated, 
thickened,  hardened,  See. 

Phthifical  people  frequently  fpit  up  grumes,  i.  e.  clots  of 

blood. 

Grumes  of  milk  are  what  we  popularly  call  curds. 

GRUMAGNA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
bf  Venice.  N lat.  44  9'.  E.  long.  15  18'. 

GRUMOSE  Roots,  are  thole  which  are  compofed  cf 
feveral  fmall  knobs  ; fucli  are  thofe  of  the  anemones,  and  of 
the  little  celandine. 

GRUMOUS  Blood,  denotes  that  ftate,  or  confidence,  of 
the  blood,  wherein  it  is  too  vifeid  and  thick,  for  a due. 
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brifk  circulation  ; the  effedls  whereof  are,  that  it  flagnates 
in  the  capillary  veflels,  and  produces  divers  difeafes. 

GRUNBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Upper  Hefle  ; to  miles  E.  of  Gieflen. 
N.  lat.  50  35'.  E.  long.  8' 58  . — Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Glogau,  furrounded  with  vineyards, 
and  containing  two  churches.  It  has  a manufacture  of 
cloth;  20  miles  N.  of  Sagan.  N.  lat.  5 1 0 5 S '.  E.  long. 
*5° 35 - 

GRUND,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  fituated  in  the  Hartz 
forelt;  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Gollar. 

GRUNDEL,  or  GrundLING,  Grundulus,  in  Ichthyology , 
a name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  common  loach,  or  loche,  a 
fmall  frefh-water  filh,  known  among  writers  by  the  names  of 
colitis  and  fundulus.  See  Co  Bins  Barbatula. 

GRUNDLING,  a name  given  alfo  by  the  Germans  to 
the  golio  JhiviatHis,  or  common  gudgeon.  See  Cyprinus 
Golio. 

GRETNDSUND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Angermanland  ; 64  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Hernofand. 

GRUNEBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 20  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cuftrin. 

GRUNHAGEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; 6 
miles  S.  of  Holland. 

GRUNHAYN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
geburg  ; 46  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50°  32'. 
E.  long.  12’  45'. 

GRUNIE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands,  in  the 
clufter  called  Out-fkerries.  N.  lat.  60  ’ 42'.  W.  long.  o°  44'. 

• — Alfo,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands,  S.  of  Unit. 
N.  lat.  612'.  W.  long.  1 8'. 

Grunie  Half,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands,  S, 
of  Unft.  N.  lat.  6i°  3'.  W.  long.  i°  5'. 

GRUNINGEN,  or  Groningen,  a town  of  Switzer- 
land, and  capital  of  a bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Zuric  ; 12 
miles  S.  E.  of  Zuric. — Alfo,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Halberftadt,  on  the  river  Boden  ; 15  miles  E. 
of  Halberfladt.  N.  lat.  510  55'.  E.  long.  nJ  27. 

GRUNNIENS  Piscis,  the  grunting fjh,  the  name  of  a fifli 
caught  in  many  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indian,  feas,  and  called 
by  the  Dutch  there  hnorre-potr  It  feems  of  the  gurnet  or 
gurnard  kind,  and  nearly  related  to  the  guabi-coara  of  the 
Brafilians.  When  it  is  iirfl  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  makes 
a remarkable  grunting-noife.  It  has  two  fide-lincs  on  each 
fide,  running  from  the  gills  to  the  tail ; the  one  of  which  is 
brown,  and  the  other  yellow  ; it  is  covered  with  very  fmall 
feales,  and  is  a very  fat  and  flefliy  fifli ; it  grows  to  about  fix 
or  feven  inches  long,  and  its  head  is  large  and  ill-fliaped  ; it 
is  a very  well  tailed  fifli. 

GRUNSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont-Tormerre,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Spire  ; 22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spire. 
It  has  three  churches  for  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinills.  The  place  contains  2294,  and  the  canton  14,727  in- 
habitants, in  29  communes.  N.  lat.  405  7,2'.  E.  loner. 
8’  7'.  ' & 

GRUNTHAL,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeburg  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Freyberg. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Breflau  ; 4 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Newmarkt. 

GRUNTTA,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 17  miles  N.E.  of  Culm. 

GRUPELLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gogna  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Pavia. 

GRUPPO,  or  Shake,  in  Muf.c,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  a gentleman  who  learned  it  of  the  famous  Sci- 
pione  del  Palla,  in  Italy.  It  coniifls  in  the  alternate  prola- 
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tion  af  two  tones  in  juxta-pofition  to  each  other,  with  a 
clofc  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  them. 
This  is  the  chief  grace  both  in  vocal  and  inffrumental  per- 
formances. 

GRUS,  in  Antiquity,  a dance  performed  yearly  by  the 
young  Athenians,  around  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  day 
of  the  Delia. 

The  motions  and  figures  of  this  dance  were  very  intricate, 
and  varioully  interwoven  ; fome  of  them  being  intended  to 
exprefs  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  Minotaur 
was  killed  by  Theieus. 

Grus,  in  AJlronomy,  a fouthern  conftellation,  not  vifible 
in  our  latitude.  Tiie  number  of  liars  in  this  conftellation, 
according  to  Mr.  Sharp’s  Catalogue,  is  13.  See  Constel- 
lation. 

Grus,  in  Ornithology,  a family  of  the  Ardea  or  Heron  ge- 
nus ; the  grues  of  Buffon,  and  cranes  of  Englifh  authors. 

BrifTon  places  the  grues  with  the  llorks,  thefe  collateral 
tribes  forming,  in  the  opinion  of  that  naturalifl,  a genus 
-diltinct  from  the  herons.  The  grues  of  fome  other  conti- 
nental authors  differ  from  the  llorks,  their  charafteriltic 
diftindlion  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  feet,  the  true 
grues  having  only  the  middle  and  outer  toe  connedled  by  a 
membrane,  while  in  the  llorks,  the  three  anterior  toes  are 
united  by  a common  membrane.  Trie  grues  agree,  in  the 
flrudlure  of  the  feet,  with  the  heron,  and  differs  in  the  inter- 
nal conformation  of  the  body  ; the  grues  having  a double 
caecum,  the  herons  only  one  ; the  former  are  alfo  larger, 
and  rather  diffimilar  in  their  manners  of  life.  Some  writers 
coniine  the  term  grues  entirely  to  the  cranes,  a tribe  known, 
according  to  Gmefin,  by  the  baldnefs  of  the  head  ; others 
adopt  it  in  a more  general  manner,  including  among  the 
grues  the  demoifelle,  or  Numidian  crane,  and  alfo  the 
crowned  or  Pavonian  heron,  in  both  which  the  head  is 
crefled.  See  Heron. 

Species. 

Virgo.  Behind  each  eye  a tuft  of  long  white  pendent 
feathers.  Ardea  Argo,  Linn.  La  grue  de  Numidie,  ou  dc- 
moifelle , BrilT.  Numidian  crane,  Albin.  Demoifelle  of  Nu- 
midia,  Edwards. 

A large  fpecies,  being  about  three  feet  three  inches  in 
length  ; the  bill  llraight,  yellowifh,  with  the  bafe  green,  and 
tip  red;  irides  crimfon;  head,  and  primary  quill-feathers 
black  ; feathers  of  the  bread  long  and  pendulous  ; crell 
over  the  eyes  turned  back,  and  pendulous  ; body  blueifh- 
afh  ; crown  cinereous  ; head,  neck,  throat,  bread,  and  legs 
black.  This  beautiful  bird  is  found  in  Africa  and  Alia, 
and  is  frequently  kept  in  European  menageries,  being  of  a 
docile  difpofition,  and  fo  eaiily  inured  to  our  climates  and 
the  rigours  of  confinement  as  to  breed  in  that  date  of  cap- 
tivity. Its  natural  food  is  fifh,  worms,  infedls,  and  the 
{mailer  kinds  of  reptiles. 

Pavgnia.  Crell  brillly,  eredl ; temples  with  two  naked 
wattles.  Ardea  Pavottia,  Linn.  L'oifeau  Royal,  Briff. 
Balearic  crane,  Ray.  Crowned  African  crane,  Edwards. 
Crowned  heron,  Lath. 

The  fize  of  this  fpecies  is  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
heron ; the  bill  two  inches  and  a half  long,  draight  and 
brownilh  ; irides  grey.  Crown  covered  with  Ihort,  filky, 
black  feathers  ; creft  yellowifh,  tipped  with  black,  and  glo- 
bular ; the  fides  of  the  head  bare  of  feathers,  reddilh,  and 
kidney-lhaped  ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  throat  a wattle  of 
the  fame  colour  ; the  plumage  generally  blueilh-alh  ; wing- 
coverts  white,  the  greater  ones  reddifh,  thofe  next  the  body 
blackilh;  tail  and  greater  quill-feathers  black  ; and  the  legs 
«lutky.  Thofe  parts  of  the  female  which  are  cinereous  blue. 


in  the  male  are  black  ; in  the  former  the  wattles  are  wanting, 
and  the  long  feathers  on  the  bread  lefs  confpicuous.  This 
elegant  bird  inhabits  Africa,  and  is  often  kept  in  our  me- 
nageries ; in  its  native  date,  worms,  reptiles,  and  vegeta- 
bles conditute  its  chief  food  ; it  runs  and  flies  well,  and 
often  deeps  on  one  leg.  The  flefh  is  faid  to  be  very 
tough. 

Canadensis.  Forehead  naked  and  papillous  ; body  ci- 
nereous ; wings  tedaceous  on  the  outfide.  Ardea  Canaden- 
fs,  Linn..  La  grue  de  la  baye  d' HudJ'on,  BrilT.  Blue  crane, 
Phil.  Tranf.  Brown  and  afh-coloured  crane,  Edwards. 
Brown  crane,  Lath. 

Length  three  feet  three  inches  ; the  bill  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  dulky,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  flefh-coloured  ; naked  part  of  the  head  red  ; back, 
wings,  and  fcapulars  reddifh  ; greater  quill-feathers  dark 
brown  ; legs  black. 

Inhabits  North  America,  is  of  the  migratory  kind,  and 
feeds  on  corn  and  infefts.  The  flefh  is  in  fome  elleem.  A 
fuppofed  variety  is  delcribed  of  a cinereous  colour,  with  the 
greater  quill-feathers  black. 

Gnus.  Hind-head  papillous  ; cap  and  quill-feathers 
black  ; body  cinereous ; innermod  tail-feather  jagged. 
Ardea  grus,  Linn.  &c.  La  grue , Briff.  Crane,  Ray, 
&c. 


The  crane  is  a bird  of  confiderable  fize,  often  weighing 
ten  pounds,  and  being  in  length  above  five  feet : the  bill  is 
almofl  four  inches  and  a quarter  long,  the  colour  greenifh- 
black  ; the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the  crown  covered  with 
black  down  or  hair,  the  hind  part  of  the  head  bare  and 
red,  with  a few  fcattered  hairs  on  the  nape,  and  below  this 
a bare  afh-coloured  fpace  ; temples  and  upper  parts  of  the 
neck  white  ; general  colour  of  the  plumage  grey  ; the  legs 
black. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
migrating  in  autumn  towards  the  fouth,  and  in  the  winter 
vifiting  the  northern  regions,  fometimes  even  as  far  as  Bri- 
tain. It  flies  in  vafl  flocks,  and  frequently  fo  high  as  to  be 
fcarcely  vifible.  Its  food  confids  of  reptiles  and  fifhes,  and 
the  green  corn  among  the  latter  of  which  it  is  faid  to  make 
great  havock.  A variety,  the  colour  of  which  is  white, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  quill-feathers  black,  is 
deferibed  as  a native  of  Japan. 

Americana.  Crown,  nape,  and  naked  temples  papil- 
lous ; front,  nape,  and  primary  quill-feathers  black  ; body 
white.  Ardea  Americana,  Linn.,  & c.  La  grue  d'Ame - 
rique,  Briff,  La  grue  blanche,  Buff.  Hooping  crane , 
Catefby. 

Native  of  North  America  ; the  length  four  feet  fix  inches  ; 
bill  yellowifh,  and  lerrated  at  the  tip  ; crown  red,  covered 
with  black  hair,  head  beneath  as  far  as  the  lower  jaw  red  ; 
legs  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  marfhes,  and  feeds  on 
worms  andinfefls. 

Antigone.  Naked  ; head  and  papillous  collar  red  ; 
body  cinereous ; primary  quill-feathers  black.  Linn.  La 
grue  des  Indes  Orientales,  Brifi.  Greater  Indian  crane  ; Ed- 
wards. 

A larger  bird  than  the  common  crane.  The  bill  green- 
ifli  yellow,  with  dufky  tip  ; irides  reddifh  hazel  ; crown 
of  the  head  and  fpot  behind  the  eyes  white  ; the  quills  black  ; 
fecondaries  and  tail  afh-colour  ; legs  red,  with  white  claws. 
Inhabits  India  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Iluflia,  to  the 
weflern  extremity  of  the  Gobean  plains.  A variety  of 
this  fpecies,  rather  lefs  in  fize,  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
the  body  of  which  is  blueifh-afh  ; the  bill  and  tail  black, 
and  the  legs  dufky.  Another  kind,  recently  difeovered  in 
New  South  Wales,  has  the  bill  and  lower  part  of  the  head 

yellow, 
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yellow,  the  reft  of  the  head  naked  and  red  ; throat  cover- 
ed with  black  hairs  ; plumage  in  general  pale  blue  ; wings 
and  tail  black,  legs  blackifh. 

Ij  eugoge  ran  os.  White,  temples  and  front  naked,  red, 
and  wrinkled  ; thd  firft  ten  quill-feathers  (hiring  black,  bill 
and  legs  red.  Pallas  T ravels.  Ardea  gigantea,  Lath.  Si- 
berian crime. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  four  feet  fix  inches  ; the 
bill  like  that  of  the  crane,  but  larger,  red,  with  the  mandi- 
bles ferrated  near  the  tip  ; irides  pale  whitifh  ; tail  with 
twelve  nearly  equal  feathers.  The  plumage  fnowy  white, 
except  the  quill-feathers  and  coverts. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  vaft  marfhes  of  Siberia  ; feeds 
on  reptiles,  worms,  and  fifties  ; and  builds  its  neft  upon 
riling  graffy  tufts,  in  the  molt  inacceffible  places.  The  neft 
is  compofed  of  herbs  and  grafs  ; the  eggs  are  two  in  num- 
ber, the  fize  of  thofe  of  a goofe,  of  an  afti-colour,  and 
fpotted  with  brown.  It  is  of  a fhy  difpofition,  and  affo- 
ciatesin  large  flocks,  each  of  which  has  a centinel  conftant- 
ly  on  the  watch,  to  apprize  their  companions  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  The  Ruffians  know  this  bird  by  the 
name  of  Sterchi. 

Gnus  Balearica.  See  Git  UBS  and  Pavoxina. 

GRUSUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  Glanmen  ; fix  miles  N.  of 
Berga. 

GRUTER,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  philologift, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1560.  His  father,  who  was  burgo- 
mafter  there,  was  obliged,  in  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  Pie  was  educated  by  his 
mother,  who  was  a very  excellent  fcholar,  and  was  miftrefs 
of  many  of  the  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  languages. 
He  (ludied  fome  years  at  Cambridge,  and  thence  he  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  attached  himfelf  folely  to  polite  lite- 
rature, and  at  a very  early  age  he  publiftied  works  on  cri- 
ticifm.  After  travelling  very  much  he  became  profeflor  in 
the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  and  had  the  direction  of  its 
famous  library.  At  the  fack  of  this  city,  in  1622,  he 
fuffered  the  lofs  of  his  own  library  worth  12,000  crowns, 
together  with  moll  of  his  other  property.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  palatinate  were  fomewhat  fettled,  he  took  a country  - 
houfe  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1627,  having  upon 
his  death-bed  received  an  invitation  to  the  Greek  and  hiftory 
profefforfhip  at  Groningen.  He  wrote  many  works,  of 
which  the  mod  cqnliderable  are;  1.  “ A Collection  of  ancient 
Infcriptions  2.  “ Thefaurus  Criticus  3.  “Delicix  poeta- 
rum  Gallorum,  Italorum,  etBelgarum,”  &c. 

GRUTLIN,  in  Geography,  a plain  of  Switzerland,  near  the 
lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  celebrated  as 
the  place  where  the  three  firft  cantons  made  a league  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberty,  in  the  year  1307. 

GRUYERES,  a bailiwick  of  the  canton  of  Friburgh  in 
Switzerland.  The  cheefe,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Gruyeres,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  is  made  on 
a chain  of  mountains  about  10  leagues  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  bailliage  of  Schwartzenburgh 
to  the  diftriCts  of  Vevay  and  Aiglc,  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
The  whole  diftricl  is  divided  into  greater  or  leffer  farms, 
let  out  by  the  proprietors  on  leafes  of  three  or  fix  years,  at 
a certain  annual  rate  during  five  months  for  each  cow,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  or  elevation  of  the  ground.  Each 
farmer,  having  rented  a mountain,  hires  from  the  different 
peafants  in  the  cantons  from  40  to  60  cows  from  May  15th, 
to  October  8th ; each  cow  yields  at  an  average  daily  from 
20  to  24  quarts  of  milk,  and  fupplies  20olbs.  of  cheefe 
during  the  five  months.  The  cows  are  then  reftored  to  the 
different  proprietors.  As  the  mountains  in  the  canton  of 
Vol.  XVII. 


Friburgh  afford  pafture  for  at  lead  17,000  cows,  it  may  be 
eftimated  that  they  annually  fupply  about  30,000  hundred 
weight  of  cheefe  fit  for  exportation  ; befides  2000  or  3000 
after  their  return  from  the  mountains,  exclufive  of  a thinner 
fort,  made  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  The  cheefes  fit 
for  exportation  weigh  from  40  to  60  pounds  each,  and  are 
fold  from  1 /.  17J.  to  2/  per  cwt.  Tliel'e  cheefes  are  ex- 
ported in  cades  containing  10  of  them.  Thus  packed  they 
will  bear  being  tranfported  into  the  moft  diftant  countries  ; 
but  they  ftiould  be  kept  in  a damp  place,  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  white  wine,  to  preferve  them  from  infects. 
Gruyeres  is  15  miles  S.  of  Friburgh.  N.  lat.  46°  36'.  E. 
long.  6- 53'. 

GRY,  a meafure  containing  one-tenth  of  a line. 

A line  is  one  tenth  of  a digit,  and  a digit  one-tenth  of  a 
foot,  and  a philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a pendulum, 
whofe  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in'  the  latitude  ot  forty-five 
degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one  fecoud  of  time,  or  one 
fixtieth  of  a minute. 

GRYGALLUS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Grouse. 

GRYHITTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weftmanland  ; 58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stroemfholm. 

GRYLLE.  See  Colymbus  Grylle. 

GRYLLOTALPA,  in  Entomology.  See  Gry'LLUS. 

GRYLLUS,  the  name  of  an  extenfive  genus  of  the 
Hemiptera  order  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem  ; a genus  of  Ulonata 
in  that  of  Fabrieius,  and  one  of  the  Orthoptera  of  Lamarck 
and  other  late  writers. 

The  Linnxan  character  of  the  gryllus  tribe  confifts  in 
having  the  head  infleCted,  and  armed  with  jaws ; feelers 
filiform ; antennx  fetaceous  or  filiform ; wings  four,  de- 
flected and  convoluted,  the  lower  ones  plaited  ; pofterior 
legs  formed  for  leaping,  and  the  claws  double  on  all  the 
feet. 

This  diffufe  and  very  general  character  includes  feveral 
diftinCt  families,  and  fome  of  thefe  fo  exceedingly  diffimilar, 
that  Linnaeus  was  conftrained  to  divide  his  grylli  into  no 
lefs  than  five  feCtions  or  fubdivifions  for  their  reception  ; 
thefe  are  his  acridix,  bullae,  achetx,  tettigonioe,  and  locuftx, 
the  characters  affigned  refpeCtively  to  each  of  which  are  as 
follow. — -The  acridia  have  the  head  conic,  and  longer  than 
the  thorax  ; and  the  antennae  enliform  or  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a fword. — The  bulht  are  diftinguifhed  by  a kind  of 
creft  ©r  elevation  on  the  thorax,  and  the  fize  as  well  as 
ftruCture  of  the  antennae,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  thorax, 
and  filiform. — The  acheta  are  thole  furnifhed  with  two 
briftles  above  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. — Tettigonia, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  females  are 
diflinguiflied  by  a kind  of  tube,  through  which  they  depofit 
their  eggs  in  the  ground  ; the  antennae  in  both  foxes  feta- 
ceous. — Locujla  have  the  tail  fimple  or  without  briillcs,  as 
in  the  achetx,  or  the  tube  that  terminates  the  tail  of  the 
females  in  the  tettigonix ; the  antenrue  in  this  family  are 
filiform. 

Geoffroy  confiders  moft  of  thefe  families  as  genericallv 
diftiuCt,  and  accordingly  feparates  them.  The  achetx  of 
Linnaeus  he  retains  under  the  name  of  gryllus,  adding  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  Linnaean  character  that  they  have  three 
(lemmata,  (or  little  eyes  on  the  back  of  the  head,)  and  that 
the  feet  confift  of  three  articulations.  The  Linnaean  locuftx 
are  the  acrydix  of  Geoffroy,  with  the  additional  obfervation, 
that  the  antennae  are  one-half  (horter  than  the  abdomen,  the 
(lemmata  three  in  number,  and  the  joints  of  the  feet  alfo 
three,  as  in  the  preceding.  The  locujht  of  Geoffroy  are  the 
tettigonix  of  Linnxus,  or  at  leaft  thofe  which  have  the 
antennx  filiform  and  longer  than  the  abdomen  ; and  the  feet 
I containing 
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containing  four  joints.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  Linnsean 
grylli  is  adhered  to  by  Schxffer  without  material  variation. 

In  the  Fabrician  claffification,  the  Linnaean  grylli  are  di- 
vided into  five  genera,  nearly  after  the  example  of  Geoffroy. 
The  diilinCtions  of  his  genera  are  however  different,  thefe 
being  conftrufted  according  to  his  manner  from  the  ftruCture 
of  the  feelers,  lip,  and  antennae.  Thus  his  genus  aerydium 
has  the  feelers  equal  and  filiform  ; the  lip  ovate  with  the  tip 
fplit ; and  the  antennae  filiform.  Slcheta,  feelers  unequal 
and  filiform  ; lip  quadrifid,  the  lateral  pieces  dilated  and 
rounded,  and  the  antennae  fetaceous.  Locujla,  feelers  un- 
equal and  filiform  ; jaws  three-toothed  at  the  tip  ; lip  bifid, 
the  projections  fubulate  bridles,  and  the  antennae  filiform. 
Gryllus,  feelers  equal  and  filiform.  Befides  the  above,  Fa- 
bricius  forms  a new  genus  under  the  name  of  truxalis,  con- 
fiding of  thofe  which  have  the  feelers  filiform  ; the  lip  bifid, 
with  the  projections  equal,  and  the  antennae  enfiform. 
Thunberg  previoufly  to  the  publication  of  the  Fabrician 
Ent.  Syft.  indituted  another  genus  under  the  name  of 
Pneumora,  but  thefe  Fabricius  rather  inconfiderately  incor- 
porates in  the  laft-mentioned  work,  as  appertaining  to  the 
grylli  of  his  fydem  ; we  however  agree  with  Thunberg, 
and  with  Gmeiin,  the  latter  of  whom  introduces  it  as  a 
diftinCt  genus  between  the  blattx  and  mantes,  in  his  edition 
«f  the  Linncean  Syftema  Naturae. 

Latreille  forms  three  diftinCl  families  of  the  grylli  as  com- 
prehended under  the  Linnaean  term,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates grylliae,  locudarix,  and  acrydiana.  The  grylliae  are 
divided  into  three  genera,  tridaCiylus,  gryllotalpa,  and 
gryllus.  The  locuftariae  contains  only  the  locuda  genus. 
And  the  acrydiana  four  genera  ; namely,  pneumora,  truxalis, 
aerydium,  and  tetrix. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  in  the  progrellive  advancement 
cf  natural  fcience  fince  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  infe&s 
which  that  naturalid  defigned  to  unite  in  one  genus  have 
been  gradually  feparated  into  five,  fix,  and  laftly  into  eight 
feveral  genera.  It  muff  however  be  recolle&ed,  that  the 
number  of  fpecies  known  to  Linnaeus  was  comparatively 
fmall,  not  amounting  altogether  to  one-tenth  portion  of 
thofe  deferibed  by  Fabricius  and  other  late  authors.  The 
arrangement  he  propofed  might  therefore  with  fome  pro- 
priety be  deemed  adequate  to  the  dillribution  of  the  fpecies 
known  to  that  author,  though  it  may  not  be  entirely  ad- 
miffible  at  this  period.  Our  knowledge  of  thefe  natural 
tribes  of  infeCts  has  been  indeed  fo  much  extended  of  late 
years,  as  to  leave  reafon  in  our  own  opinion  to  doubt  the 
propriety,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  adopting  feveral  of  the 
genera  recently  eftabliftied,  with  fome  degree  of  modifica- 
tion. Thefe,  to  avoid  a fomewhat  unneceffary  diftribution 
cf  the  articles,  we  propofe  to  confider  under  one  general 
term,  and  none  appears  more  applicable  to  the  purpofe  than 
that  of  gryllus,  the  extenfive  acceptation  of  which  is  generally 
underfiood  by  every  ftudent  in  entomology 

Mod  of  the  grylli  feed  on  vegetables,  except  thofe  of  the 
tribe  truxalis,  which  prey  on  other  infeCIs.  In  the  larva  and 
pupa  date  they  nearly  refemble  the  perfed;  infeft  ; the  larvae 
differing  only  in  being  entirely  deilitute  of  wings  and  wing- 
cafes  ; and  the  pupae  in  poffeffmg  merely  the  rudiments  of 
thofe  members  ; they  are  aCtive  and  voracious,  and  fubfid, 
as  in  the  adult  date,  on  vegetables. 

Genus  Aciieta. 

Antennae  fetaceous,  and  compofed  of  many  joints  ; 
feelers  unequal  and  filiform  ; lip  four-cleft ; head  fmall  ; 
thorax  rounded ; no  fcutel ; body  thick  and  cylindrical, 
the  tail  with  two  bridles  ; legs  fliort  and  thick  ; the  ante- 
rior feet  generally  formed  for  digging. 

4- 


GryllotALPA.  Wings  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  ab- 
domen ; anterior  feet  palmated.  Linn.  Mole-cricket , Donov. 
Brit.  Inf.  Sec. 

Inhabits  gardens,  where  it  burrows  under  the  furface  of 
the  ground  like  the  mole,  and  occafions  confiderable  mif- 
chief  by  gnawing  and  devouring  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
length  is  about  three  inches  ; the  body  livid  brown,  and 
hairy  ; wing-cafes  fliort  and  reticulated.  This  kind  inhabits 
Europe ; an  apparent  variety  of  the  fame  is  found  in 
America. 

Monstrosa.  Wing-cafes  and  wings  terminated  in  a con- 
voluted tail.  Fabr.  Donev.  Inf  India. 

Much  larger  than  the  foregoing  fpecies,  and  very  Angular 
in  form;  the  anteniue  are  longer  than  the  body;  (hanks 
fpinous  ; feet  dilated  and  divided  into  lobes. 

Domestica.  Wings  tailed,  longer  than  the  wing-cafes  ; 
body  glaucous.  Linn.  Degeer,  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Sec. 

The  common  or  domeitic  sricket  is  an  inhabitant  of 
houfes  about  ovens  and  kitchen  chimneys,,  preferring  thefe 
fituations  for  the  fake  of  warmth  ; the  prefence  of  the 
cricket  is  eafily  known  by  its  continual  chirping,  the  found 
of  which  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be  loudelt  before  rain. 
It  is  very  common  throughout  Europe,  and  feems  in  many 
parts  to  have  obtained  a kind  of  indulgent  refpeCl  from  the 
pcafantry,  who  confider  its  refidence  in  their  houfes  as  a 
token  of  good  fortune. 

Assimills.  Wings  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing- 
cafes  ; abdomen  with  two  ftyles,  the  tip  cleft.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  common  cricket ; the  antennx  pale  ; thorax 
and  head  black  with  a pale  edge  ; wing-cafes  rounded,  and 
brown;  abdomen  black;  ftyles  or  fpinous  projections  fili- 
form, and  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ; legs  brown.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

Rkticulatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  reticulated  with  ru- 
fous ; antennx  annulated  with  white.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Africa.  The  antennae  are  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  black,  with  feven  white  rings  ; head  yellowifli;  crown 
black  ; thorax  black,  with  a yellow  fpot  in  the  middle  ; 
wing-cafes  fliort  and  obtufe  ; abdomen  black  ; ftyles  two, 
villous,  with  an  afeending  fpine. 

Brasiliensis.  Wings  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing- 
cafes  ; body  brown,  paler  on  the  back  ; tail  afeending,  and 
as  long  as  the  body.  Fabr. 

The  head  is  brown,  paler  on  the  crown  ; thorax  ferownilh 
at  the  fides,  and  pale  above  ; wing-cafes  with  a lateral  black 
fpot  ; abdomen  with  a yellowifli  projection,  brown  at  the 
end.  Native  of  South  America. 

Orientals.  Wings  tailed,  longer  than  the  wing-cafes, 
and  white  ; body  deep  black  ; head  and  lens  teftaceous. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  Thorax  rounded  ; wings  brown 
at  the  tip  ; ftyles  longer  than  the  abdomen  ; legs  Ample 
and  yellowifli. 

Flavipes.  Wings  tailed  green,  and  longer  than  the 
wing-cafes  ; legs  yellowifli.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  St.  Thomas’s  ifland  in  America.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  yellowifli  ; wing-cafes  green,  with  a yellowifli  mar- 
gin ; filaments  of  the  tail  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  black, 
thick  at  the  tip  and  bifid. 

Capensis.  Wings  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  v.ing- 
cafes  ; body  black  ; wing-cafes  brown,  the  bafe  yellow. 
Fabr. 

Refembles  the  field  cricket,  and  inhabits  Africa. 

Morio.  Wings  tailed,  longer  than  the  wing-cafes  ; white 
with  the  tip  black  ; body  deep  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa.  The  eyes  teftaceous  ; wing-cafes 
rounded  at  the  tip  ; tail  with  a long  filiform  fpine. 


Cam- 
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CampestRIS.  Wings  fhorter  than  the  wing-cafes  ; body 
blackifli ; ftyle  linear.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  chirps  from  the  beginning  of  May 
till  the  equinox. 

Umbraculata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  white  at  the  tip  ; 
front  covered  with  an  obovate  defle&ed  membrane.  Linn. 

Smaller  than  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Barbary.  Head  fer- 
ruginous, the  defle&ed  membrane  black  ; ftyles  villous  ; legs 
black.  This  fpecies  is  deftitute  of  wings. 

Hospes.  Wings  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes, 
white  with  a brown  rib  ; wing-cafes  white  fpotted  with  black. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  America.  The  antennae  brown,  and  a little 
longer  than  the  body ; head  and  thorax  black  ; abdomen 
black  ; tail  with  a fpinous  recurved  projedtion,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body  ; legs  brown  ; polterior  fhanks  fpinous  at 
the  tip. 

CrCCIS.  Wing  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes  ; 
body  brown  ; margin  of  the  wing-cafes  dotted  with  black. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  head  and  thorax 
fufeoss,  the  margin  of  the  latter  yellow  ; wings  whitifh  ; 
antennae  thrice  as  long  as  the  body. 

Guadeloufensis.  Wings  without  tails ; body  brown  ; 
legs  pale.  Fabr. 

Small ; thorax  marked  with  a large  yellowifh  fpot  ; wings 
and  wing-cal'es  equal  ; legs  yellow ; hind  claws  ferrated. 
Inhabits  Guadaloupe. 

Itamca.  Head  and  thorax  yellowifh ; wing-cafes  aque- 
ous, and  as  long  as  the  wings.  Fabr. 

Antennae  longer  than  the  body  ; eyes  black  ; anterior  legs 
yellowifh,  the  poilerior  fpinous,  with  fpinous  fhanks.  Native 
of  Italy. 

Minuta.  Thorax  rounded  and  yellowifli  ; wings  tailed  ; 
tail  with  two  briitles  ; pofterior  fhanks  three -fpined.  Linn. 

Inhabits  America. 

Sylvestp.is.  Apterous,  black  ; wing-cafes  vaulted,  very 
fhort,  and  cinereous  with  fufeous  lineations.  Fabr. 

Thorax  pale  with  the  edge  blackifli ; abdomen  black,  with 
a recurved  fpine  longer  than  the  two  ftyles.  A fmall  fpecies 
found  in  France. 

Fossor.  Wing-cafes  very  fhort,  with  the  tip  deep  black  ; 
anterior  legs  palmated.  Fabr.  App. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  fpecies  is 
fmall ; head  and  thorax  grey  and  immaculate  ; wings  long, 
at  the  bafe  white,  tip  brown  ; abdomen  banded  above  with 
black  and  white,  beneath  grey  ; anterior  legs  fhort. 

Macli.ata.  Wings  tailed,  rather  longer  than  the  wing- 
cafes,  and  brown  ; head  and  thorax  teftaceous  with  black 
fpots.  Fabr.  App. 

The  antennae  are  brown  ; head  gibbous  and  black,  the 
crown  teftaceous,  with  five  black  lines  ; thorax  teftaceous, 
varied  with  fpots  and  dots  of  black  ; wings  white ; body 
brown,  the  tail  furnifhed  with  two  briitles,  and  without 
ftyles.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Aquf. \.  Wing-cafes  white  and  hyaline;  wings  fhort  ; 
body  yellowifli.  I’abr.  App. 

Inhabits  Raffia.  The  body  entirely  yellowifh,  and  imma- 
culate ; wing-calcs  ovate. 

Genus  Locusta. 

Antennx  fetaceous,  and  of  many  joints  ; feelers  unequal, 
and  filiform  jaw  tridentated  at  the  tip  ; lip  bifid  ; head 
large  and  ovate  ; no  fcutel  ; wing-cafes  comprefTed  and 
membranaceous  ; abdomen  elongated  and  comprefTed,  that 
ef  thc  male  terminated  in  four  fhort  ftyles,  the  female  with 


an  enfiform  tube  ; pofterior  legs  long  and  formed  for  leaping  ; 
tarfi  of  four  joints. 

Species. 

Amboinensis.  Green  ; thorax  quadrangular,  with  the 
angles  dentated  ; fcutel  large,  brown-green  ; wing-cafes  leaf- 
formed,  and  very  broad.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

A new  fpecies,  and  in  point  of  fize  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  its  family  ; the  length,  from  the  front  of 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing-cafes,  being  about 
feven  inches,  the  legs  long,  and  the  antennx  about  the 
fame  length  as  the  body.  The  individual  fpecimcn  de- 
feribed  and  figured  in  the  above  work  is  at  prefent  in  the 
magnificent  collection  of  A.  M‘Leay,  efq.  and  is  probably 
unique.  It  was  originally  received  from  Ainboyna  by  go- 
vernor Holford,  then  refident  in  India,  and  has  for  that 
reafon  been  generally  confidered  as  a native  of  that  ifland. 

The  wing-cafes,  and  alfo  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax, 
are  of  a fine  and  delicate  green  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
yellowifli- brown  ; and  the  head  and  body  ltill  paler.  The 
wing-cafes,  as  ufual  in  this  tribe,  bear  no  very  diftant  re- 
femblance  to  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  not  only  in  colour, 
but  alfo  in  outline,  and  (till  more  fo  in  the  conformation  of 
the  nerves,  which  arife  and  branch  off  towards  the  extre- 
mities, exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  nerves  arife  and 
ramify  from  the  mid-rib  in  the  far  greater  number  of  plants. 
One  peculiarity  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  wing-cafes  in  this 
new  fpecies  deferves  remark  ; the  fcutel,  or  rather  that  por- 
tion of  the  wing-cafes  on  the  left  fide  which  folds  over  the 
back  when  at  reft,  is  of  a much  ftronger  texture  than  any 
other  part  of  the  infedt,  except  the  thorax,  and  ferves  as  an 
external  covering  or  defence  to  the  correfponding  lobe  of  the 
other  wing-cafe,  which  is  of  a more  delicate  nature,  con- 
fiding only  of  a thin  and  pellucid  membrane,  the  furface  of 
which  is  hyaline  or  glaffy.  The  wings  are  remarkably  tender* 
whitifh,  and  femi-tranfparent.  Vide  Donov.  Ind. 

Citrifolia.  Thorax- nearly  quadrangular,  the  angles 
crenated.  Fabr.  Thorace  tetragono  angu/is  fcabro , Linn. 
Locujla  viridis , Degeer.  Citron-leaved  loci/Jl,  Donov.  Inf. 
India. 

About  half  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

Wing-cafes  green  with  reddifh  nerves,  and  in  form  re- 
fembling  the  leaf  of  a plant  ; antennx  long.  Native  of  the 
Spice  iflands. ' 

Laurifoeia.  Thorax  nearly  quadrangular  andfmooth  ; 
wings  lanceolate,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr. 
Gryllus  laurifolius,  Linn.  Locujla  oblongifolia,  Degeer. 
Tucurubi,  Marcgr. 

Defcribed  by  Sloane  as  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  is  all® 
found  in  other  American  iflands.  The  wing-cafes  are  gib- 
bous and  green,  with  reddifh  nerves,  and  in  appearance 
refembles  a leaf ; legs  greenifh. 

Myrtifolia.  Thorax  nearly  triangular  and  fmooth  ; 
wings  defledted,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes  ; fword  very 
fhort  and  recurved.  Fabr.  Drury. 

Native  of  America,  and  fmaller  than  the  preceding  ; tail 
of  the  male  with  a clavated,  forked  lamina  ; fword  of  the 
female  very  fhort,  and  recurved. 

Fenestrata.  Thorax  fmooth  ; wing-cafes  green,  with 
a tranfparent  ocellar  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; legs  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Large,  and  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies ; the  antennx  are 
very  long  and  brown  ; head  varied  with  black  and  brown  ; 
thorax  green,  behind  rounded  and  black  ; wing-cafes  with 
two  fpots  in  the  middle  and  three  fmall  ocellated  fpots  ; 
body  greenifh,  with  a (harp  tooth  on  the  back. 

CameLLIFOLIA.  Thorax  deflected  ; wing-cafes  concave, 
I 2 rounded 


rounded  at  the  tip,  and  longer  than  the  wings.  Fabr. 
cujla ficc'ifolia,  Degeer. 

Middle  fize  ; head  large,  green ifh  ; thorax  of  three  fcg- 
ments,  deflected  at  the  Tides,  and  rounded  behind  ; wing- 
cafes  large  and  green  ; wings  large  and  greenilh  ; abdomen 
greenifh  ; fword  afcending,  green,  with  the  tip  brown  ; legs 
green  ; thighs  fpinous.  Native  of  America. 

Oleifolia.  Front  pointed  ; thorax  fub-carinated  ; 
wing-cafes  concave,  green,  and  (horter  than  the  wings. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  Size  moderate  ; antennae  yel- 
lowish ; body  brown. 

Thymifolias.  Thorax  quadrangular  and  fmooth  ; wing- 
cafes  nearly  linear,  dotted  with  brown,  and  Shorter  than  the 
wings.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  New  Holland.  Thorax  greenifh,  with  a lateral 
Brown  line,  and  cmarginate  behind  ; wings  whitifh,  with  the 
tip  greenifh. 

Graminifolia.  Head  pointed  ; thorax  fquare  ; wing- 
cafes  filiform,  brown  and  Shorter  than  the  wings.  Fabr. 

A fmall  Ipecies,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the 
antennae  Shorter  than  the  body  ; abdomen  greenifh  ; the 
fword  Straight  and  green,  tipped  with  brown. 

Lilifolia.  Thorax  fquare  and  fmooth,  with  two  yel- 
low lines  ; wing-cafes  green  and  Shorter  than  the  wings. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy  and  fmall ; antennae  twice  the  length  of 
the  body  ; head  green  ; wing-cafes  longer  than  the  body  ; 
fword  very  Short,  recurved,  brown  and  finely  ferrated  each 
fide  ; legs  green  ; Shanks  fpinous. 

Salvifolia.  Thorax  fmooth  ; wing-cafes  lanceolate, 
concave,  and  green ; wings  rounded  and  red.  Linn. 
Tranf. 

Country  unknown. 

Perspicili.ata.  Thorax  deflected  ; wing-cafes  concave 
and  green,  with  an  ocellar  dorfai  tranfparent  Spot  at  the  bafe. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  America.  Head  pale ; antennae  fufcous  ; 
thorax  green  ; wing-cafes  large  ; legs  green  and  fpinous. 

Serripes.  Thorax  founded  and  green  ; wing-cafes  and 
wings  equal ; fore-legs  very  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Amflerdam  ifland.  The  antennae  long  and 
pale  ; head  between  the  eyes  pointed  ; thorax  immaculate  ; 
wing-cafes  greeniSh  ; wings  pale. 

Spinipes.  Thorax  rounded ; wing-cafes  green,  hya- 
line, and  Shorter  than  the  wings;  anterior  legs  fpinous. 
Fabr. 

A Brafilian  fpecies  of  fmall  fize  ; antennae  length  of  the 
tody;  head  rather  pale  ; eyes  very  prominent  ; wing- cafes 
obtufe  ; body  brown  ; anterior  thighs  and  Shanks  armed 
with  long  fpines. 

Maxlllofa.  Green  ; antennae  and  jaws  yellow. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  America.  Head  pointed,  with  a yellow  dot 
at  the  tip  ; antennae  as  long  as  the  body  ; thorax  glabrous  ; 
wing-cafes  and  wings  twice  the  length  of  the  body;  poite- 
rior  Shanks  denticulated. 

Elongata.  Thorax  nearly  fquare  and  fmooth  ; wing- 
cafes  and  wings  grey,  and  the  fame  length  as  the  abdomen, 
Linn. 

Inhabits  India. 

Femorata.  Thorax  rough  and  grey  ; wings  lanceolate, 
and  Shorter  than  the  obtufe  wings  ; thighs  membranaceous, 
a»d  toothed  beneath.  Fabr. 

' Thorax  rounded  before  and  behind,  and  Scabrous,  with 


Sharp  raifed  dots  ; fword  Straight,  Short  and  black,  with 
the  Sides  rufous  Native  of  Tranquebar. 

Italica.  Thorax  defiedted  ; wing-cafes  green,  and  as 
long  as  the  wings  ; head  whitifh.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Italy.  The  antennae  are  ferru- 
ginous ; thorax  fmooth  and  greeniSh  ; wing-cafes  fiat  and 
browniSh  on  the  back  ; body  yellowilh  ; fword  Straight 
and  longer  than  the  body. 

Speculauis.  Thorax  rounded  ; wing-cafes  grey,  with  a 
tranfparent  ocellar  dorfai  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; antennae  very 
long.  _ 

Native  of  South  America. 

Perforata.  Thorax  deflected  ; wing-cafes  linear  and 
grey,  with  the  ocellar  dorfai  fpot  at  the  bafe  perforated  ; 
wings  white  and  black,  varied.  Fabr. 

A fpecies  of  moderate  fize,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Ocellata.  Thorax  rounded ; wings  with  an  ocellar 
mark.  Linn. 

Inhabits  India. 

Lanceolata.  Thorax  rounded  and  fmooth  ; wing- 
cafes  oblong,  and  length  of  the  wings  ; front  advanced  and 
lanceolate  ; beneath  with  a fingle  tooth.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Sierra  Leona. 

Pallkxs.  Thorax  fmooth  and  whitifh  ; wings  lanceo- 
late, and  loncrer  than  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Cayenne. 

Acuminata.  Thorax  rounded,  and  emarginate  at  the 
fides  ; crown  fubulate  ; wings  greeniSh,  and  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  Linn.  Donov.  Inf.  China,  &c. 

Inhabits  China  and  other  parts  of  Afia. 

Conocephala.  Thorax  rounded  and  fmooth  ; wing- 
cafes  oblong,  and  Shorter  than  the  wings  ; head  conic  and 
obtufe.  Linn. 

Body  green  ; head  and  thorax  with  a fufcous  dorfai  line  ; 
fword  ferruginous.  Native  of  Africa. 

Triops.  Crown  pointed,  with  an  ocellar  black  dot  be- 
neath ; wing-cafes  and  wings  equal.  Linn. 

Inhabits  India. 

Coroxata.  Thorax  crowned  u ith  ereft  fpines  ; wing- 
cafes  with  large  hollow  fufcous  dots  ; wings  fufcous.  Linn.. 
Degeer,  &c. 

Native  of  India.  The  antennae  pale  yellow  and  grey 
varied. 

Coriacea.  Thorax  rounded  and  fmooth ; wing-cafes 
coriaceous ; wings  pale  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  latter. 

Melanoptera.  Thorax  rounded  and  fmooth ; wing- 
cafes  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ; wings  black.  Linn.. 

Wing-cafes  ovate  ; wings  black  at  the  margin,  the  bafe 
teftaceous.  The  fpecies  inhabits  India. 

Reticulata.  Thorax  of  three  fegments  ; wing-cafes 
reticulated  ; wings  fufcous  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

A large  fpecies, found  in  Guadaloupe. 

Albifrons.  Thorax  fmooth  and  rounded  behind  ; wing- 
cafes  cinereous  and  black  varied  ; head  pale  ; fword  ferrated 
at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Madeira.  The  body  large  and  brown  ; head 
obtufe  ; thorax  brown  with  pale  margin  ; wings  hya- 
line. 

Falx.  Thorax  fmooth,  fufcous,  and  rounded  behind  ; 
head  pale  ; fword  falcated  and  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  fame  place  as  the  former. 

Gkisea.  Fufcous;  thorax  carinated  behind  and  rounded  ; 
fword  falcated,  black  at  the  bafe,  and  pale  each  fide. 
Fabr. 
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Inhabits  Italy. 

Viridissima.  Green  and  without  fpots  ; antennae  very 
long.  Linn.  Locujla  viridis  cantatrix,  Degeer.  Agrigo- 
neut.  Lift.  Green  locujl,  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  &c. 

Inhabits  Europe,  chiefly  among  grafs. 

Verrucivora.  Green  ; wings  fpotted  with  brown  ; an- 
tcnnx  as  long  as  the  body.  Linn. 

Like  the  former  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  chiefly  found 
among  grafs. 

Gladiator.  Thorax  rounded  ; wings  linear,  pointed, 
longer  than  the  wing-cafes ; pofterior  thighs  with  a black 
fpot  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  Antennx  much  longer  than  the 
body,  and  with  the  head  tcftaceous  ; thorax  rounded,  tefta- 
ceous,  with  black  dorfal  blotches  ; wing-cafes  hyaline  and 
reticulated  ; fword  advanced,  ftraight,  narrow,  and  tefta- 
ceous. 

Varia.  Thorax  green,  with  a yellow  line  down  the 
middle  ; front  pointed  ; antennx  very  long.  Fabr.  Lo- 
cnjla  thalajfina,  Degeer.  Variallc  locujl,  Donov.  Brit. 

Inf. 

About  half  the  fize  of  the  common  green  Ibcuft  or 
grafs-hopper.  The  antennx  yellowifh ; crown  of  the  head 
clavated  and  acute  ; wing-cafes  green  ; fword  afeending  and 
brown.  Inhabits  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Brachyftera.  Grey-brown ; wing-cafes  and  wings 
half  as  long  as  the  body.  Fabr.  Gryllus  brachypterus,  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe,  efpecially  the  northern  part,  and  feeds  on 
grafs  ; fword  elongated  and  curved. 

Serrata.  Thorax  fmooth  and  green  ; thighs  and  fhanks 
of  the  anterior  legs  ferrated  ; body  apterous.  Fabr. 

According  to  Hybncr  a native  of  Hungary.  The  body 
is  large  : thorax  green,  at  the  fides  yellowifh  ; antennx  longer 
than  the  body,  and  teftaceoos  j fword  ftraight,  and  fhorter 
than  the  abdomen. 

Fusca.  Green;  wing-cafes  fufeous,  and  as  long  as  the 
wings;  front  advanced  and  obtufe.  Fabr. 

Native  of  France  ; in  fize  and  appearance  refembles  the 
fptcies  Varia  ; the  antennx  as  long  as  the  body  and  fufeous ; 
head  green,  with  a black  dorfal  line  ; thorax  deflected  ; wings 
hyaline  ; body  green  ; fword  teftaceous,  and  as  long  as  the 
abdomen, 

Pupa.  Thorax  ciliated  with  fpines  ; abdomen  tubercu- 
lated,  and  fpinous  ; body  apterous.  Linn.  & c.  Locujla  pupa 
fpinofa,  Degeer. 

Inhabits  Ethiopia.  The  fcutel  large,  and  rounded  ; 
pofterior  thighs  armed  beneath  with  four  fpines  or  teeth. 

&pinulosa.  Thorax  thorny, and  furrounded  with  fpines; 
body  apterous.  Linn.  See. 

Native  of  the  Indies.  Antennx  as  long  as  the  body  ; 
abdomen  black,  with  teftaceous  fpots ; fword  recurved. 

Oxos. ' Thorax  fmooth  and  black  ; fides  grey  ; body  ap- 
terous. Pallas,  See. 

Inhabits  Siberia.  Sword  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

Ephippiger.  Thorax  elevated  behind  ; wing-cafes  very 
fhort  and  vaulted.  A6L  Berol. 

Found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Antennx  thrice 
the  length  of  the  body  ; head  green,  behind  grey  ; thorax 
yellowifh  at  the  fides,  the  pofterior  margin  dilated  ; abdomen 
cylindrical,  and  black  ; the  fword  recurved  and  yellowifh  at 
the  tip;  legs  fufeous,  thighs  yellow  beneath. 

Aptkra.  Wing-cafes  very  fhort,  vaulted,  and  whitifh  ; 
front  black,  with  ferruginous  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  antennx  black,  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  body  ; head  black  ; thorax  on  the  back  flat, 
and  teftaceous,  the  fides  black,  and  the  margin  teftaceous ; 


abdomen  pale,  with  the  fides  black ; legs  black,  pofte- 
rior thighs  edged  at  the  bafe  with  pale. 

Pedf.stris.  Thorax  fmooth,  and  rounded  behind;  wing- 
cafes  very  fhort,  the  tip  with  the  head  whitifh.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  former.  The  antennx  are 
fetaceous,  as  long  as  the  body , brown,  with  the  bafe  pale; 
abdomen  fufeous,  with  two  dorfal  lines  of  ferruginous  dots. 

Laxmanni.  Thorax  dentated  at  the  pofterior  margin  ; 
fword  recurved,  the  tip  deflected  ; female  apterous.  Pallas. 

Native  of  Siberia. 

Serricauda.  Green  ; thorax  with  a lateral  ferruginous 
line ; wing-cafes  very  fhort  ; fword  recurved  and  ferrated. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  Italy. 

Hemiptera.  Wing-cafes  green,  compreffed,  half  the 
length  of  the  abdomen  ; fword  recurved,  the  margin  entire. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  the  ifle  of  France. 

Marginata.  Apterous  and  black  ; thorax  fiat,  with 
ferrated  dilated  margin.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Ruffia.  Small  and  entirely  black ; antennx  fe- 
taceous ; thorax  large,  abdomen  very  fhort. 

Genus  Gryllus. 

Antennx  filiform  ; feelers  equal  and  filiform ; hp 
rounded  and  bifid  ; head  vertical  ; thorax  $at  above,  and 
fometimes  carinated,  the  fides  deflected  ; body  elongated  ; 
no  fcutel  ; wing-cafes  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  and  mem- 
branaceous ; pofterior  legs  long  and  formed  for  leaping 
the  tarfi  of  three  joints. 

Species. 

Elephas.  Thorax  carinated  and  entire  ; body  apterous; 
Linn. 

A large  fpecies,  found  in  Africa  ; the  general  colour  pale 
brown,  varied  with  fufeous  ; furface  fprinklcd  with  elevated 
dots,  and  pointed  prominencies,  and  the  pofterior  legs  very 
fpinous. 

Succinctus.  Keel  and  hind  margin  of  the  thorax,  with 
the  dorfal  margin  of  the  wing-cafes,  yellow  ; throat  horned. 
Linn. 

Antennx  pale  yellow ; pofterior  fhanks  fpinous,  pale 
yellow,  and  deep  black  at  the  tip.  An  Indian  infeil. 

Crist atus.  Thorax  crefted  ; keel  four-cleft ; wings 
fufeous  at  the  tip.  Linn. 

Length  about  eight  inches,  and  meafuring  in  breadth 
nearly  ten  inches  when  the  wings  are  expanded;  the  wing- 
cafes  are  dull  green,  with  yellow  fpots  ; wings  pale,  with 
llreaks  of  greenifti ; body  and  legs  red.  Inhabits  the  Ara- 
bian deferts. 

Dux.  Thorax  carinated  and  rough  ; wing-cafes  green  ; 
wings  rufous,  fpotted  with  brown.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America  ; the  antennx  black  ; head 
yellowifh  ; thorax  greenifh  with  pale  raifed  dots  ; wing-cafes 
with  yellow  nerves  ; pofterior  margin  of  the  wings  brown  ; 
body  and  legs  greenifh. 

Carinatus.  Thorax  carinated ; creft  trifid ; wings 
with  a black  band.  Fabr..  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

Firft  difeovered  in  the  Eaft  by  Forflcall.  The  thorax  is 
rough ; wing-cafes  greenifh  ; pofterior  thighs  carinated 
each  fide,  rough  and  reticulated  with  raifed  lines ; fhanks 
very  fpinous. 

Lunus.  Segments  of  the  thorax  with  femi-orbicular 
creft;  wing-cafes  black  with  white  bands.  Linn. 

Native  of  South  America  ; wings  black,  and  without 
fpots. 

Reticulatus.  Thorax  boat-fhaped,  lengthened,  and 

acute 
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acute  behind  ; wing-cafes  reticulated.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf. 
India. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  the  example  in  the  Bank- 
fian  cabinet,  delineated  in  the  laft  mentioned  work.  This 
fpecimen  was  found  in  Tranquebar  ; the  head  is  ferruginous, 
the  mouth  fpottcd  with  black  ; antennae  ferruginous,  the  Fir  It 
and  lad  joints  black  ; thorax  with  a trilid  crell,  its  colour 
ferruginous,  with  the  keel,  and  Ihort  line  on  each  fide,  black  ; 
wing-cafes  dark,  the  reticulations  yellow;  legs  black,  beneath 
rufous. 

GalliVACEUS.  Thorax  boat -Ihaped,  very  large,  length- 
ened at  each  end,  and  with  the  wing-cafes  brown  and  imma- 
culate ; pofterior  thighs  comprelfed  and  ferrated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Fall  Indies  ; the  antennae  are  very  Ihort, 
and  brown  ; thorax  comprelfed,  covering  the  head  and  more 
than  half  the  body  ; wing-cafes  flexuous  at  the  outer  margin  ; 
wings  yellowilh,  pointed  and  brown  at  the  apex  ; pollerior 
Ihanks  fpinous  at  the  tip. 

Serripes.  Thorax  boat-fhaped,  and  produced  behind  ; 
wing-cafes  fufeous  ; pollerior  thighs  ferrated.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Daldorff.  This  kind  of 
loculi  inhabits  India.  The  front  is  flat  ; head  and  thorax 
brown,  varied  with  paler;  carination  of  the  thorax  much  ele- 
vated, acute,  and  imprefied  each  fide  ; pollerior  thighs 
cinereous,  and  ferrated  above  ; Ihanks  fpinous. 

Serratus.  Thorax  boat-Ihaped,  carinated,  ferrated, 
lengthened,  and  Iharp  behind.  Fabr.  Gryllus  Jerratus,  Linn. 
Acrydiwn  ferratum , Degeer. 

Head  pointed  ; abdomen  blue.  Native  of  Africa. 

Turcicus.  Thorax  boat-fhaped  ; body  cinereous  ; 
winer -cafes  with  a brown  band,  and  bafe  ; wings  at  the  bafe 
black.  Fabr. 

One  of  the  fmalleft  of  this  family.  The  head  is  cinereous, 
and  withont  fpots  ; thorax  cinereous,  with  fmooth  teftaceous 
keel;  tip  of  the  wings,  with  the  legs  cinereous.  Native  of 
India. 

Miliaris.  Thorax  nearly  fquare,  and  warty  ; wing- 
cafes  with  white  callous  dots.  Linn.  Acrydium  verrucofum , 
Degeer. 

Native  of  America. 

Morbillosus.  Thorax  fquare,  warty,  and  red,  wing- 
cafes  brown,  dotted  with  yellow  ; wings  red  with  black  dots. 
Gryllus  morbillofus , Linn.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  and  of  confiderable  magnitude,  found 
in  various  parts  of  China  in  great  plenty,  and  thence  ex- 
tending over  other  Afiatic  countries,  and  into  Africa. 
The  antennae  are  filiform  and  black ; the  head  and  legs 
fcarlet. 

Cinctus.  Thorax  fpinous ; wing-cafes  obfeure  ; wings 
rufous  with  black  fpots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Senegal  ; the  antennae  black  ; head  yellowilh  ; 
thorax  yellowilh,  with  many  fpines  of  various  fize,  the  pof- 
terior part  rounded  and  fringed  with  fpines ; fpots  on  the 
wings  numerous. 

Leprosus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  with  two  tuber- 
cles  before  ; wing-cafes  varied  with  blueifh  and  yellow. 
Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet ; the 
head  is  pale,  and  fpotted  anteriorly  with  black ; antennae 
black ; thorax  rounded  behind ; legs  pale,  thighs  dotted 
with  black  without.  Country  unknown. 

Pcnctatus.  Thorax  verrucofe  ; wing-cafes  black,  with 
yellow  dots  ; wings  black.  Fabr.  Gryllus  punflatus,  Donov. 
Inf.  India. 

Native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  Abdomen  green,  with  rufous 
rings  ; fize  moderate. 


Scabiosus.  Thorax  fquare,  warty,  and  black,  the  whole 
margin  yellow  ; wing-cafes  green,  dotted  with  yellow. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar,  in  the  cabinet  of  Sehelledt.  The 
fize  of  the  laft  ; antennae  black  ; head  black,  with  a broad 
yellow  crown,  reaching  on  the  fides  to  the  edge  of  the  tho- 
rax ; body  black,  with  the  edges  of  the  fegments  red  ; brealt 
fpotted  with  red. 

Squakrosus.  Thorax  fomewhat  three -jointed,  the  divi. 
fions  fpinous  each  fide  ; wings  red,  dotted  with  black.  Fabr. 
Gryllus  fquarrofus , Linn.  Mant.  Inf. 

An  African  fpecies,  figured  by  Drury.  The  head  and 
thorax  dull  green  ; wing-cafes  green,  fpotted  with  brown. 

Hjematopus.  Thorax  fomewhat  carinated  and  warty  ; 
head  obtufe  ; thighs  ciliated  with  hairs.  Linn.  Acrydiwn 
rubrlpes,  Degeer. 

Native  of  India.  Wing-cafes  cinereous  ; wings  hyaline, 
reticulated  with  black  veins. 

Fi.avicornis.  Thorax  fomewhat  carinated,  and  green  ; 
wing-cafes  immaculate  ; wings  at  the  bafe  rufous  ; pofterior 
Ihanks  fanguineous,  ferrated  with  yellow.  Fabr.  Donov. 
Inf.  China. 

A large  fpecies,  very  abundant  in  China.  The  antennae  are 
yellow  ; abdomen  greenilh  with  dulky  rings,  and  the  legs 

green. 

FlavesCens.  Thorax  fomewhat  carinated,  and  greyilh; 
wings  yellowilh  at  the  bafe,  with  an  abbreviated  band  at  the 
tip,  and  dots  brown.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar  ; in  fize  correfponds  with  the  laft  ; 
head  and  thorax  with  yellowilh  lineations  ; wing-cafes  grey, 
or  varied  with  cinereous  and  brown ; pofterior  Ihanks  fpi- 
nous, red,  and  black  at  the  tip. 

Pictus.  Wing-cafes  green,  dotted  with  white,  and  red. 
dilh  at  the  tip  ; body  variegated  with  blue  and  yellow 
Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Tartaricus.  Thorax  with  three  fegments ; front  im- 
prefled  ; mandibles  the  colour  of  the  body.  Linn. 

Wing-cafes  pale  greyilh,  fpotted  with  brown.  Inhabits 
Africa. 

Migratorius.  Thorax  fomewhat  carinated,  of  one  feg- 
ment,  mandibles  blue.  I, inn. 

The  migratory  loculi  is  a native  of  Tartary,  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  which  it  fometimes  emigrates  over  the  adja- 
cent countries  in  fuch  immenfe  legions,  as  to  occaflon  the 
moll  incredible  mifehief.  Thefe  hofts  of  depredators  are 
oftentimes  fo  numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  at  noon-day 
in  their  flights.  Wherever  they  fettle,  the  moll  fertile  re- 
gions are,  in  a few  days,  rendered  defolate  ; and  the  very 
putrefadlion  arifing  from  the  number  of  their  dead,  becomes 
the  fource  of  peftilence  to  man  and  animals.  It  is  feldom, 
except  in  eaftern  countries,  that  thefe  calamities  are  expe- 
rienced to  fuch  a dreadful  extent,  though  they  fometimes 
are,  as  the  vifitation  of  the  loculi  in  Europe,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  very  clearly  proves.  The  ra- 
vages committed  by  locufls  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  about  the 
period  laft  mentioned,  are  defcribed  at  great  length  by  Roefel, 
from  which  the  more  material  part  of  the  curious  information 
on  that  fubjedl,  detailed  in  the  46th  volume  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society,  feems  to  be  felefted.  This  ac- 
count relates  to  the  myriads  of  locufts  that  over-ran  Wala- 
chia, Moldavia,  Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in 
1 747  and  1 748,  and  which,  being  recorded  by  an  eye-wit- 
nefs  of  unqueftionable  accuracy,  explains  the  hiftory  of  that 
deltruftive  creature  in  a fatisfadlory  manner  : the  following 
is  the  fubftance  of  the  ©bfervations  alluded  to. 
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The  firft  {warms  of  the  locufts  entered  Tranfylvania  in 
Auguft,  1747  : thefe  were  fucceeded  by  others,  which  were 
fo  furprifmgly  numerous,  that  when  they  reached  the  forti- 
fication called  the  Red  Tower,  they  were  full  four  hours  in 
their  paffage  over  that  place  ; and  they  flew  fo  clofe,  that 
they  made  a fort  of  noife  in  the  air  by  the  beating  of  their 
wings  againft  one  another.  The  width  of  the  fwarm  was 
fome  hundreds  of  fathoms,  and  its  height  or  deniity  fo  con- 
fiderable,  as  to  hide  the  fun,  and  darken  the  flcy  to  that  de- 
gree when  they  flew  low,  that  people  could  not  know  one 
another  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  paces.  Arriving  at  the 
river  that  runs  through  the  vallies  of  the  Red  Tower,  they 
could  neither  find  relling  place  nor  food,  and  being  at  length 
tired  with  their  flight,  one  part  of  them  fettled  on  the  unripe 
corn  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  Red  Tower,  fuch  as  the  millet 
and  Turkifli  wheat,  8cc.  and  the  other  pitched  on  a low  wood, 
where,  having  miferably  wafted  the  produce  of  the  land,  they 
continued  their  journey,  as  if  a fignal  had  actually  been  given 
for  a march. 

The  guards  of  the  Red  Tower  attempted  to  ftop  their  ir- 
ruption into  Tranfylvania,  by  firing  at  them  ; and  indeed, 
where  the  balls  and  {hot  fwept  through  the  fwarm,  they 
gave  way  and  divided,  but  having  filled  up  their  ranks  in  a 
moment,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  In  the  month  of 
September,  fome  troops  of  them  were  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  great  rains  and  other  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  tho- 
roughly foaked  with  wet,  they  crept  along  in  quell  of  holes 
in  the  earth,  dung,  and  ltraw  ; where,  being  {heltered  from 
the  rains,  they  laid  a vaft  number  of  eggs,  which  ftuck  to- 
gether by  a vifeid  juice,  and  were  longer  and  fmaller  than 
what  is  commonly  called  an  ant’s  egg,  or  very  like  grains  of 
oats.  The  females,  having  laid  their  eggs,  die,  like  the  filk- 
worm.  When  they  entered  the  fields  of  Tranfylvania,  they 
did  not  feem  to  intend  remaining  there,  but  were  thrown  to 
the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  there  laid  their 
eggs,  a vaft  number  of  which  being  turned  up  and  crnftied 
by  the  plough,  in  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  fpring,  yield- 
ed a yellowilh  juice.  In  the  fpring  of  1748,  certain  little 
blackilh  worms  were  feen  lying  in  the  fields,  and  among  the 
buflies,  flicking  together  and  collected  in  clufters,  not  unlike 
the  hillocks  of  moles  or  ants.  As  nobody  knew  what  they 
were,  fo  there  was  little  or  no  notice  taken  of  them,  and  in 
May  they  were  covered  by  the  {hooting  of  the  corn  fown  in 
winter  ; but  the  fubfequent  June  difeovered  what  thefe 
worms  were  ; for  then,  as  the  corn  fown  in  fpring  was 
pretty  high,  thefe  creatures  began  to  fpread  over  the  fields, 
and  became  deftru&ive  to  the  vegetables  by  their  numbers. 
Then,  at  length,  the  country-people,  who  had  flighted  the 
warning  given  to  them,  began  to  repent  of  their  negligence; 
for  as  thefe  infefts  were  now  difperfed  all  over  the  fields, 
they  could  not  be  extirpated  without  injuring  the  corn.  At 
that  time  they  differed  very  little  from  our  common  grafs- 
hoppers,  having  their  head,  fides,  and  back  of  a dark  colour, 
with  a yellow  belly,  and  the  reft  of  a reddifh  hue.  About 
the  middle  of  June  they  were  generally  a finger’s  length, 
but  their  fhape  and  colour  continued  as  before.  Towards 
the  end  of  June  they  call  off  their  outward  covering,  and 
then  it  plainly  appeared  they  had  wings,  but  as  yet  unripe, 
and  unexpanded,  the  body  being  alfo  tender  and  of  a yel- 
lowifti  green  : then,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  fit  for  fly- 
ing, they  gradually  unfolded  their  wings  with  their  hinder 
feet,  and  as  foon  as  any  of  them  found  themfelves  able  to 
ufe  their  wings  they  foared  up,  and  by  flying  round  the 
others,  enticed  them  to  do  the  fame  ; and  thus  their  numbers 
increafed  daily : they  took  flights  in  a circular  manner  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  fquare,  until  they  were  joined  by  the 
reft  ; and  after  miferably  laying  wafte  their  native  fields. 
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they  proceeded  elfewhere  in  large  troops.  Wherever  thefe 
bodies  of  locufts  happened  to  pitch,  they  fpared  no  fort  of 
vegetables  : they  eat  up  the  young  corn,  and  the  very  grafs : 
but  nothing  was  more  difmal  than  to  behold  the  lands  in 
which  they  were  hatched  ; for  they  fo  greedily  devoured 
every  trace  of  herbage  before  they  could  fly,  that  they  left 
the  ground  quite  bare.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in 
thofe  places  to  which  this  plague  did  not  reach  before  the 
autumn  ; for  the  locufts  have  not  ftrength  to  fly  to  any  con- 
fiderable  diftance  but  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and 
the  beginning  of  September  ; and  even  then,  in  changing 
their  places  of  refidence,  they  feem  to  tend  to  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

Different  methods  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the 
age  and  ftate  of  thefe  infedls  for  their  deftru£lion.&  Some 
will  be  effedlual  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched  ; others  when 
they  begin  to  crawl,  and  others  when  their  wings  appear. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  feek  out 
the  places  where  the  females  had  lodged,  about  March  and 
April,  and  to  deftroy  their  eggs,  or  little  worms,  with  fticks 
or  briars.  'In  the  fummer,  when  they  have  invaded  the 
corn-fields,  it  is  almoft  linpoffible  to  extirpate  them  without 
thoroughly  threlhing  the  whole  piece  of  land  that  harbours 
them  with  fticks  and  flails,  and  thus  crufhing  the  loculi  with 
the  produce  of  the  land.  Finally,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  or 
nearly  fo,  there  is  no  other  method  of  getting  rid  of  them 
but  to  furround  the  piece  of  ground  with  a multitude  of 
people,  who  may  fright  them  away  with  bells,  brafs  veffels, 
and  all  other  forts  of  noife.  But  this  will  not  fucceed  till 
the  fun  is  pretty  high,  fo  as  to  dry  the  corn  from  the  dew  ; 
for  otherwife  they  will  either  flick  to  the  ftalks,  or  lie  hid 
under  the  grafs  ; but  when  they  happen  to  be  driven  to  a 
wafte  piece  of  ground,  they  are  to  be  beat  with  fticks  or 
briars ; and  if  they  gather  together  in  heaps,  ltraw  or  litter 
may  be  thrown  over  them  and  fet  on  fire.  It  will  be  like- 
wife  of  ufe,  where  a large  troop  of  them  has  pitched,  to 
dig  a long  trench  of  an  ell  wide,  and  the  fame  in  depth,  and 
place  feveral  perfons  along  the  edges,  provided  with  brooms 
and  fuch  like  things,  while  a number  of  people  form  a femi- 
circle  that  takes  in  both  ends  of  the  trench,  and  encompaffes 
the  locufts,  and  by  making  the  noife  above-mentioned  driva 
them  into  the  trench,  out  of  which,  if  they  attempt  to 
efcape,  thofe  on  the  edges  are  to  fweep  them  back,  and 
then  crufh  them  with  their  brooms  and  flakes,  and  bury 
them,  by  throwing  in  earth  upon  them.  But  when  they 
begin  to  fly  there  Ihould  be  horfemen  upon  the  watch  in  the 
fields,  who,  upon  any  appearance  of  the  fwarm  taking  wing,. 
Ihould  immediately  alarm  the  neighbourhood  by  a certain 
fignal,  that  they  might  come  and  frighten  them  away  by 
all  forts  of  noife,  and  if  tired  with  flying  they  happen  to- 
pitch  on  a wafte  piece  of  ground,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  kill 
them  with  fticks  and  brooms  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  while  they  are  wet  with  dew,  or  any  time  of  the 
day  in  rainy  weather,  for  then  they  are  unable  to  fly. 

i he  dcvallations  of  locufts  in  various  parts  of  the  world* 
at  different  periods,  are  recorded  by  many  writers,  fome 
examples  of  which  are  very  remarkable.  Thus  in  the  year 
5 93  ^ie  Chriftiali  era,  after  a great  drought,  thefe  ani- 
mals appeared  in  fuch  vaft  legions  as  to  caufe  a famine  in 
many  countries.  In  677  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  were  over- 
run by  them.  In  852  immenfe  fwarms  took  their  flight 
from  the  eaftern  regions  into  the  Weft,  flying  with  fuch  a 
found,  that  they  might  have  been  miftakeu  for  birds  : they 
deftroyed  all  vegetables,  not  fparing  even  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  the  thatch  of  houfes  ; and  devouring  the  corn  fo  rapidly 
as  to  deftroy,  on  computation,  an  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 
a day  : their  daily  marches  or  dillanccs  of  flight  were  com- 
puted - 
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puted  at  twenty  miles ; and  thefe  were  regulated  by  leaders 
or  kings,  who  flew  firft,  and  fettled  on  the  fpot  which  was  to 
‘be  vifited  at  the  fame  hour  the  next  day  by  the  whole  legion.: 
the  marches  were  always  undertaken  at  fun-rife.  Thefe  lo- 
cufts  were  at  length  driven  by  the  Force  of  the  winds  into  the 
Belgic  ocean,  and  being  thrown  back  by  the  tide  and  left 
on  the  fhore,  caufed  a dreadful  peftileiice  by  their  fmell. 
In  1271  all  the  corn-fields  of  Milan  were  deitroyed  ; and  in 
1339  all  thofe  of  Lombardy.  In  1541  incredible  hoils 
afflicted  Poland,  Walachia,  and  all  the  adjoining  territories, 
darkening  the  fun  with  their  numbers,  and  fpreading  def- 
lation throughout  the  land. 

The.  evidence  of  hiftory  allures  us,  that  Britain  has  been 
occafionally  fubjeCl  to  the  vilitation  of  the  locufts  ; yet  it 
has  never,  we  apprehend,  appeared  here  in  numbers  fuffici- 
ently  formidable  to  commit  great  depredation.  From  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  1693 
fome  fvvarms  of  locufts '(probably  of  this  ipecies)  fettled  in 
Wales  ; two  vaft  flights  of  which  were  obferved  in  the  air, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Dol-ghelly,  in  Merionethfhire,  and 
ininy  about  the  fame. time  fell  in  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke.  The  fpecies  that  vifited  this  country  in  the 
year  1748,  (and  of  which  fome  fmall  flocks  were  feen  in  the 
environs  of  London,)  was  certainly  of  this  kind,  as  appears 
from  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  whofe  work  on 
birds  contains  a reprefentation  of  the  infedt  in  queftion, 
under  the  name  of  the  great  brown  locuft.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  locuft  appeared  again  in  Britain  after  that  period  till 
within  about  the  laft  ten  years,  when  its  exiftence  at  leaft, 
in  this  country,  was  again  diftinftly  afeertained,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  deftru&ive  creature  in  a living  ftate  came  at 
that  time  under  our  own  infpeFtion.  The  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  capture  of  the  laft  mentioned  infedl  are  recorded 
in  the'  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  Britifh  Infedls,”  and  as  this 
affords,  we  apprehend,  the  lateft  teftimony  of  the  fpecies 
being  obferved  at  large  in  England,  the  following  extract 
from  that  publication  may  not  be  confidered  altogether  un- 
acceptable, or  devoid  of  curious  information  : “ In  the 
month  of  September  1799,  lady  Aylesford  moft  obligingly 
communicated  a living  fpecimen  of  the  migratory  locuft, 
(Gryllus  migratorius,)  and  we  deem  ourfelves  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to  afeertain  the 
difference,  however  inconfiderable,  that  prevails  between  the 
variety  found  in  England,  and  thofe  of  warmer  climates. 
It  is  reprefented  for  this  reafon  both  in  a refting  pofition, 
and  with  the  wings  expanded.  This  fpecimen  was  found  in 
a barley  field  near  Packirigton  in  Warwickfhire.  It  lived 
feveral  days  after  its  arrival  in  London,  and  would  probably 
have  furvived  much  longer  had  it  not  been  injured  in  the 
journey,  and  weakened  by  long  confinement.  We  re- 
marked, that,  in  feeding,  it  cut  the  ftalk  of  the  grafs,  or 
oilier  tender  plants  on  which  it  fubfifts,  afunder  in  the  middle, 
or  near  the  root,  and  tearing  off  the  leaves  eat  only  the 
pith  : this  may,  therefore,  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the 
great  mifehief  and  depredation  thefe  infects  commit,  when 
they  fettle  in  vaft  numbers  on  any  tradl  of  cultivated  land.” 
Donov.  Br.  Inf.  v.  viii. 

Ruficornis.  Thorax  black  on  the  back  j keel  yellow; 
antennae  and  {hanks  yellow.  Fabr. 

Nativa  of  Sierra  Leona  ; and  rather  lefs  than  the  former. 
The  antennae  reddifh  ; wing-cafes  varied  with  brown  and 
cinereous. 

Lineola.  Thorax  fomewhat  carinated  and  fufeous, 
with  a rufous  dorfal  line ; pofterior  thighs  fanguineous 
within;  (hanks  blueiih.  Fabr. 

An  Italian  fpecies,  the  lize  of  G.  migratorius,  deferibed 
by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Allioni. 
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Variegatus.  Thorax  lineated  with  yellow;  wing- 
cafes  green  ; wings  blue.  Linn. 

Native  of  America.  Antennae  black  with  red  rings ; 
front  red  with  black  dots. 

Vocans.  Thorax  carinated  ; wing-cafes  pale  with  ocel- 
lar brown  fpots  ; wings  ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Head  pale  brown  ; mandibles  black  ; thorax  ferruginous 
with  yellow  margin  ; wing-cafes  rounded.  Inhabits  New 
Holland. 

Luridus.  Thorax  fub-carinated  and  black  ; fpot  on  the 
breaft,  and  belts  on  the  abdomen,  fanguineous ; front  project- 
ing. Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa.  The  antennae  black,  with  the  laft  joint 
but  one  yellowifli  ; head  black  ; front  above  the  antennae 
advanced,  obtufe,  and  flat  ; thorax  rough  and  immaculate  ; 
legs  black. 

Nervosus.  Greenifti  ; thorax  black  on  the  back  with 
a yellow  line  ; wing-cafes  greenilh,  with  a yellowifh,  or  fan- 
guineous  fub-marginal  nerve.  Fabr. 

Lefs  than  gryllus  migratorius  ; the  antennae  (liort,  yellow, 
or  ferruginous  ; head  greenifti,  furrowed  each  fide  ; body 
green  ; pofterior  (hanks  dentated,  the  teeth  white,  at  the 
tip  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Guinea. 

Musicus.  Thorax  carinated  ; w ing-cafes  anteriorly  black, 
with  a white  band  ; behind  grey,  varied  with  black.  Fabi- 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Tubercui.atus.  Thorax  fcabrous ; wings  red,  with 
cinereous  tip  ; pofterior  thighs  above  and  beneath  carinated. 
Fabr. 

Found  in  fandy  places  in  Jutland. 

Cisti.  Thorax  fcabrous  ; creft  bifid  ; wings  red,  with 
a black  band  ; pofterior  thighs  canaliculated.  Fabr. 

Difcovered  by  Valil  on  the  ciftus  hamifolius. 

Stridulus.  Thorax  carinated  ; wings  red,  with  the 
tip  black.  Linn.  < 

Inhabits  fandy  places  in  Europe. 

Morio.  Obfcure  ; thorax  fub-carinated  ; wings  black 
and  immaculate.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa. 

Ferrugineus.  Thorax  tuberculated  ; wing-cafes  dufky 
and  immaculate  ; w'ings  ferruginous  ; head  pointed.  Fabr. 

An  African  fpecies.  The  antennae  are  black,  with  two 
yellow  rings;  mouth  brown,  with  red  fpots;  body  annu- 
lated  with  brown  and  yellow  ; thighs  beneath,  and  all  the 
(hanks  rufous. 

Surinamus.  Thorax  with  four  yellow  lines ; wings 
blue  ; wing-cafes  fufeous.  Linn. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Italicus.  Fufeous;  thorax  carinated  ; wings  red,  with 
the  tip  hyaline.  I. inn. 

Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Germanicus.  Teftaceous ; wings  fanguineous,  with 
hyaline  tip  ; pofterior  thighs  dotted  with  black.  Roef, 
&c. 

Found  in  Germany.  The  thorax  is' fub-carinated  ; (hanks 
of  the  hind-legs  fanguineous. 

T’halassinus.  Thorax  fmooth  and  green  ; wings  hya- 
line, inner  fide  green,  with  the  tip  brown.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

V irgintanus.  Thorax  carinated;  wing-cafes  with  a 
green-rib  ; wings  black,  with  the  bafe  greenifti.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  Nopth  America.  Thorax  and 
wing-cafes  dull  rufous. 

CtERULAXS.  Thorax  fmoothi(h  ; wing-cafes  pale,  fpot* 
ted  black  ; wings  blueifh  on  the  thinner  edge.  Linn. 

An  European  fpecies. 
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Caiiolinus.  Thorax  fub-carinated  ; wings  black;  the 
pofterior  margin  cinereous.  Linn. 

Native  of  North  America. 

Okscuiuis.  Thorax  fmooth ; wings  red  in  the  difk, 
with  black  band  and  hyaline  tip.  Linn. 

Inhabit*  fandy  places  in  Africa. 

Fasciatus.  Thorax  unequal  ; wings  at  the  bafe  red, 
the  tip  hyaline,  with  fufcous  fpots.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  France  ; the  antenna:  (hort, 
fufcous,  with  the  tip  darkcft  ; head  dufky,-  with  an  im- 
prefled  line  in  the  middle. 

Sibikicus.  Thorax  fub-carinated ; antennae  clavated  ; 
anterior  (hanks  ovate-clavated.  Lmn.  Gryllus  clavirr.anus , 
Pallas. 

Native  of  Siberia. 

Cjerulescens.  Thorax  fub-carinated  ; wings  greenifli- 
blue,  with  a black  band.  Linn. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

ClNEKASCENS.  Thorax  carinated  ; wing-cafes  green  on 
the  thinner  margin  ; wings  yellowifh  at  the  bafe,  at  the  tip 
cinereous.  Fabr. 

Front  greenifh  ; mouth  ferruginous  ; wing-cafes  dotted 
with  white.  Native  of  Italy. 

, SULPIIUREUS.  Du  (ley  ; thorax  carinated  ; wings  bright 
yellow,  with  blackifh  tip.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  America.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  wing-cafes  dull  ferruginous  ; pofterior  thighs  annulated 
with  yellow  and  black  within  ; (banks  blue,  and  paler  at  the 

bafe.  -it 

FlaV'US.  Thorax  carinated  ; wings  yellow,  with  black 

band,  the  tip  cinereous.  Linn. 

Native  of  America.  Antennx  (hort  and  yellowifh  ; wing- 
cafes  brown,  with  a whitilh  band  or  two  at  the  bafe  ; poi- 
tcrior  (hanks  fanguineous. 

Cyanipes.  Brown,  with  a yellow  dorfal  line  ; pofterior 
(hanks  yellow,  tipped  with -blue.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  America. 

Rusticus.  Grey;  wing-cafes  brown,  at  the  bafe  fpotted 
with  yellow,  the  tip  varied  with  cinereous  and  brown. 

Fabr.  . . , , 

Thorax  generally  with  a yellow  dorfal  line,  and  blacK. 
lateral  fpots  ; wings  cinereous,  reticulated  with  brown. 
Native  of  America. 

Lateralis.  Thorax  brown,  with  a yellow  margin, 
and  dot  each  fide  ; (hanks  yellow,  fabr. 

Inhabits  America. 

Velox.  Thorax  flat  ; tody  brown ; margin  of  the 
thorax  and  legs  greenifh.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  China. 

lilOUTTULUS.  Thorax  carinated  ; wing-cafes  clouded, 
with  an  oblong  white  dot  near  the  tip.  Linn.  Donov. 
Brit  Inf. 

Native  of  Britain  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
frequenting  fandy  plains. 

VlRiDULUS.  Thorax  carinated ; body  above  green  ; 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  whitifh.  Linn.  Donov.  Brit. 

Inf. 

Frequent  in  fandy  places  in  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Ghossus.  Thighs  fanguineous ; wing-cafes  greenifh  ; 
antennae  cylindrical.  Linn.  Acrydium  rubripes,  Degeer. 
An  European  fpecies. 

Captivus.  Thorax  cruciate  ; body  brown  ; pofterior 
thighs  and  (hanks  with  a white  band.  I‘abr. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Clavicornis.  Greenifh,  with  a black  lateral  ftripe  ; 
antennae  clavated.  Fabr. 
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A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  Surinam. 

Rufus.  Fufcous,  with  rufous  abdomen  ; antennae  fub- 
clavated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  fandy  places  in  Europe. 

Pedestris.  Body  flefh-coloured  and  apterous.  Linn. 
Acrydium  apterum,  Degeer. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 

Pek.spicili.atus.  Rudiments  of  the  wings  with  an 
ocellar  black  fpot  ; eyes  golden.  Linn. 

Inhabits  India,  and  is  probably  only  the  larva  of  fome 
other  fpecies. 

Obscurus.  Du(ky,  with  a yellow  dorfal  line.  Fabr. 
Sup  pi. 

Size  of  G.  nervofus,  and  inhabits  North  America.  The 
thorax  is  rough,  behind  rounded  ; wings  dufky ; legs 
greenifh  ; the  pofterior  (hanks  armed  with  yellow  fpines 
with  black  tips. 

Muricatus.  Thorax  thorny  ; creft  behind  armed  with 
two  teeth  ; wings  cinereous,  with  black  band.  Fabr. 
Suppl.  Pallas. 

Defcribed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  fouth  of  Rufiia,  in  fize 
and  appearance  refembling  gryllus  ftridulus. 

Sanguinipes.  Greenifh  ; thorax  on  the  back,  and 
wing-cafes  fufcous  ; (hanks  fanguineous.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  North  America.  The  an- 
tennae are  ferruginous  with  the  tip  black  ; ftripe  of  brown 
on  the  thorax  broad  ; abdomen  greenifh  ; teeth  on  the  pof- 
terior (hanks  blank. 

Tamulus.  Fufcous;  wing-cafes  at  the  bafe  and  margi- 
nal line  green,  tip  hyaline,  and  fpotted  ; pofterior  legs  varie- 
gated. Fabr.  Suppl. 

Native  of  India  ; fize  of  the  laft  ; wings  fufcous  with  yel- 
lowifh  bafe;  pofterior  thighs  without  fufcous,  with  white 
tip  ; within  varied  with  white  rings,  rufous,  and  black. 

Cimatus.  Thorax  carinated  and  dufky  ; wings  fangui- 
neous ; pofterior  thighs  ciliated.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  India.  The  head  is  fufcous, 
the  front  fcarcely  prominent ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  and  im- 
maculate. 

Scaber.  Rough,  fufcous,  with  abbreviated  wing-cafes. 
Fabr.  Suppl. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; wing-cafes  (horter  than  the 
body. 

Genus  Pneumora. 

Antennae  fhort  and  cylindrical ; head  fmall,  inflefted, 
and  armed  with  jaws ; thorax  convex,  and  carinated  beneath ; 
body  ovate,  inflated  and  diaphanous  ; wing-cafes  membra- 
naceous, and  deflefted  ; legs  formed  for  running. 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  appear  like  a hollow  inflated 
membrane  or  bladder,  and  are  nearly  as  tranfparent ; they 
emit  a fhrill  noife  morning  and  evening  by  rubbing,  as  it  is 
imagined,  their  ferrated  legs  together.  The  fpecies  of  this 
remarkable  genus,  amounting  to  three  in  number,  are  native* 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  firft  made  known  to 
the  world  by  profefibr  Thunberg  in  the  Tranfa£tions  of  the 
Swedilh  Academy. 

Species. 

Immaculata.  Green  fpotted  with  white ; wing-cafes 
immaculate.  Thunb. 

Head  green;  orbits  white;  three  red  Ihining  dots  between 
the  eyes,  and  above  thefe  two  (hort  denticles  ; antennx 
green  ; thorax  rough  with  a (hort  tooth  before,  and  an  im- 
prelTed  wrinkle  in  the  middle  ; wing-cafes  grey,  reticulated 
with  green. 
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Macui.ata.  Wing-cafes  green,  with  quadrangular  white 
fpots.  Thunb. 

The  antennae  in  this  fpecies  are  reddifh  ; wing-cafes  reti- 
culated with  white  dots. 

6-Guttata.  Wing-cafes  green,  with  two  white  fpots  ; 
abdomen  with  three  white  fpots  each  fide.  Thunb. 

Large;  antennae  green,  with  two  denticles  each  fide  under 
the  antennae;  thorax  green  with  white  margin,  and  two  den- 
ticles before,  one  jn  the  margin,  the  other  before  the  mid- 
dle ; in  the  middle  a deep  ridge. 

Genus  Truxalis. 

Antennae  fomewhat  prifm-fliaped  or  enfiform,  and  inferted 
above  the  eyes  ; head  pyramidal  or  conic,  and  longer  than 
the  thorax  ; body  elongated ; no  fcutel ; wing-cafes  mem- 
branaceous, flexile,  and  as  long  as  the  body  ; legs  fhort ; 
pofterior  pair  elongated  ; tarli  on  the  lore  feet  with  three 
joints,  pcllerior  ones,  with  four. 

Species. 

Nasutus.  Head  conic  ; body  green.  Linn.  /3  Gryllu j 
turritus,  Linn.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

Inhabits  China,  and  thence  extends  to  Africa.  The 
mouth  is  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  the  antennae  at  the 
tip  ; wings  hyaline,  greenilh  towards  the  bafe.  This  is  the 
largeit  of  its  family,  and  is  about  four  or  live  inches  in 
length. 

Conicus.  Head  conic  ; body  fufeous  ; half  the  rib  of 
the  wing-cafes  green,  with  a line  of  white  dots.  Fabr. 
Donov.  Inf.  New  Holland. 

The  antennae  are  brown  and  longer  than  the  thorax  ; head 
brown,  the  fides  green  at  the  bafe. 

Vittatus.  Head  prominent;  body  teftaceous  ; head, 
thorax,  and  pofterior  thighs  with  a lateral  filvery  llripe. 
Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

Antennae  teftaceous  ; a blueifh  fillet,  and  line  of  filyery 
dots  on  the  pofterior  thighs  ; length  about  two  inches. 

Hungaricus.  Head  conic,  and  green  ; antennee  and 
legs  teftaceous.  Herbft. 

A fpecies  of  middle  fize,  found  in  Hungary. 

Brevicornis.  Head  prominent  and  green;  antennae  com- 
preffed,  and  the  length  of  the  thorax.  Linn. 

Native  of  America. 

Crenulatus.  Head  prominent  and  green,  with  the  inner 
margin  rofy.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Genus  Acrydium. 

Antennae  filiform,  and  inferted  under  the  eyes  ; feelers 
filiform  and  equal ; lip  ovate  and  cleft  at  the  tip ; head  ovate 
and  inferted  ; thorax  carinated  ; fcutel  produced  behind  to 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  covering  the  wings  ; wing-cafes 
none  ; legs  fhort,  pofterior  pair  long,  formed  for  leaping, 
the  tarfi  confifting  of  three  joints. 

Morbillosum.  Scutel  flat,  pointed,  and  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Sierra  Leona.  The  body  dufky  ; thorax  cari- 
nate d ; legs  blackifh  ; pofterior  thighs  compreffed  and  cari- 
nated. 

Bipunctatum.  Dark  brown  ; fcutel  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen. Geoff. 

Inhabits  fandy  places  in  Europe. 

Subulatum.  Dark  brown  ; fcutel  longer  than  the  ab- 
domen. Geoff.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Native  of  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bifasciatum.  Brown  fpotted  with  white,  with  two 
lateral  ochraceous  bands.  Herbft. 


Inhabits  Berlin. 

Bimaculatum.  Thorax  brown  with  an  ochraceous  lu- 
nule  each  fide.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Berlin. 

Granulatum.  Varied  with  grey,  green,  and  blackifh ; 
rough  with  railed  dots  and  flattened  at  the  fides ; thorax 
fub-oval  and  gibbous.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Berlin. 

Binotatum.  Grey ; a ferruginous  fpot  each  fide  the 
fcutel  towards  the  tip  of  the  lamina  of  the  wings.  Gmel. 

Gryllus,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
conger,  or  foa-cel.  Ritterfhuiius,  who  has  given  commenta- 
ries on  Oppian’s  Flalieutics,  has  given  this  word  as  the 
tranflation  of  the  gongros  of  that  author,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  fame  fifh  with  the  congrusof  Arillotle,  and  the  other 
ancient  Greeks.  Artedi  has  avoided  the  occafion  of  any 
fuch  errors  for  the  future,  by  not  allowing  it  any  generical 
name  at  all.  He  makes  it  a fpecies  of  his  genus  of  mur/tna , 
and  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  the  others  by  the  name  of  the 
munetia  with  the  rim  of  the  back-fin  black. 

Gryllus  Vulgaris,  a name  given  by  Gefner,  Belloniu9, 
and  others,  to  the  ophidion  of  the  generality  of  authors  ; 
diflinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  ophidion  with 
four  cirri,  or  beards,  at  the  lower  jaw.  Pliny  has  mentioned 
this  under  the  name  of  the  pifciculus  congro Jimilis. 

GRYNjEUS,  Simon,  in  Biography,  Ion  of  a Suabian 
farmer,  was  born  at  Veringen  in  the  year  1493.  He  difeo- 
vered  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  and  was  fent  to 
fchool  at  Pfortfheim,  at  which  he  had  the  celebrated  Me- 
lanfthon  for  a fellow  ftudent,  with  whom  he  contradlcd  an 
intimacy  and  friendfhip  that  lafted  during  life.  From  Pfort- 
fheim  he  went  for  improvement  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  mafter  in  philofophy,  and  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  profefforfhip  of  the  Greek  language. 
Soon  after  this  he  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
was  on  that  account  expofed  to  the  perfecutions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, particularly  at  Buda,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  Plungarian  nobility, 
at  wliofe  interccflion  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  retired  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  found  Luther  and  Melnndthon,  and 
held  repeated  conferences  with  them  on  religious  and  other 
topics.  In  1523  he  was  appointed  Greek  profeffor  at  Hei- 
delberg, the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  till  J529, 
when,  at  the  perfuafion  of  CEcolampadius,  he  undertook 
the  profefforfhip  at  the  univerfity  of  Bal'd.  In  J531  he  took 
ajourney  to  England,  where,  with  the  recommendations  of 
Erafmus,  lm  was  kindly  received  by  the  lord  chancellor,  fir 
Thomas  More,  who,  notwithftanding  his  principles,  took 
him  into  his  houfe,  and  made  him  his  conftant  companion. 
Pie  likewife  moll  liberally  defrayed  his  expences,  and  fent 
him  to  Oxford,  with  fuch  powerful  recommendations  to  the 
heads  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  had  free  accefs  to  all  the 
public  libraries,  which  was  the  principal  objedl  of  his 
million  to  this  country.  Before  he  left  Eng'and  he  was  pre- 
fetited  by  fir  Thomas  More  with  fome  MSS.  of  Proclus. 
In  1 536  he  returned  to  Bafil,  juft  in  time  to  witnefs  the  laft 
moments  of  his  excellent  friend,  the  illuftrious  Erafmus. 
Pie  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  in  the  year  1541.  His  focial 
virtues,  and  his  piety  towards  God,  were  as  highly  re- 
fpefted,  as  his  great  acquirements  as  a fcholar.  He  was 
the  firft  perfon  who  publifhed  the  “ Almageft”  of  Ptolemy, 
in  Greek,  to  which  he  added  a preface  concerning  the  life  to 
be  made  of  the  author’s  doctrine.  He  was  likewife  the 
editor  of  “ Euclid,’’  “ The  Works  of  Plato,’’  with  fome 
“ Commentaries  of  Proclus.”  He  was  author  of  the 
“ Life  of  CEcolampadius.” 

GRYNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
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the  canton  of  Glarus,  on  the  Linth,  where  it  empties  itfelf 
into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  a harbour  for  boats. 

GRYPHITES,  a name  given  by  Luid  to  a fpecies  of 
foflil  bivalve  (hells,  which  are  referred  by  Lisirreus  to  ano- 
rnia,  and  by  Bruguiere  to  ojlrca.  They  have  obtained  the 
name  gryphites  from  a fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  bill  of 
a fabulous  bird  ; but  may,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  compar- 
ed to  an  ancient  bark  with  high  and  curved  (tern.  (See 
Shells,  Foflil.) 

Thefe  (hells,  of  different  fiz.es,  feem  to  have  a place  in 
four  different  parts  of  the  Britifh  ferics  of  brata,  m.  ift.  In 
the  clunch  clay,  immediately  below  the  Woburn  fand, 
mixed  with  belenmites  : fume  of  thefe  gryphites  are  very 
large,  and  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  perforated  part- 
ly or  wholly  through,  apparently  by  fome  iifh  having  the 
habits  of  the  pholas  (fee  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  259). 

2d.  Inthe  Bedford  lime-(tone,  fmaller  than  the  above:  of 
this  done,  a bolder,  containing  a gryphites,  was  found  in 
that  remarkable  affemblage  of  holders  and  gravel,  on  Bladon 
lijll  in  Newton-Solney,  in  Derbyfhire. 

3d.  In  one  of  the  llrata  of  lime-done  near  Bath  ; a figure 
of  this  (hell  is  given  in  Walcott’s  “ Petrifactions  found 
near  Bath,”  Jig.  34,  pages  25  and  51. 

4th.  In  blue  clay  at  Cheltenham,  with  belemnites  : which 
perhaps  may,  however,  be  alluvial  or  moved. 

The  gvpfum  quarries  at  Chellarton,  S.  of  Derby,  are 
covered  by  a conliderable  thicknefs  of  alluvial  clay,  among 
whofe  numerous  dones  and  fulfils  many  gryphites,  apparently 
from  the  clunch  clay,  are  found  ; and  doubtlefs  it  was  from 
hence  that  the  fpecimen  came,  which  the  late  Mr.  William 
Martin  mentions,  p.  14.  of  the  fydematic  arrangement  at  the 
end  of  his  “ Petnficata  Derbienlia,”  vol.  i.,  and  not  from 
any  of  the  Derbyfhire  drata. 

GRYPHIUS,  Christian,  in  Biography , born  in  Sile- 
fia  in  the  year  1649,  was  fon  of  Andrew,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man dramatic  writer.  In  1 674  Chridan  became  profefTor  of 
eloquence  at  Breflau,  and  was  made,  in  1686,  principal 
and  profcfibr  of  the  Magdalen  college  in  the  fame  citv,  and 
afterwards  librarian.  He  was  a man  of  extenfive  erudition, 
and  was  very  learned  in  the  modern  and  ancient  languages. 
He  died  in  170'),  having,  jud  before  he  expired,  caufed  to  be 
performed,  in  his  chamber,  a piece  of  poetry  of  his  own, 
fet  to  mufic,  expreflive  of  the  coufolation  received  by  the 
dying,  from  meditating  on  the  death  of  Chrid.  He  was 
author  of  “ Poems  in  German  “ A Hidory  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood  “ A Treatife  on  the  Origin  and 
Progrcfs  of  the  German  Language  “ Diflertatio  de 
Scriptoribus,  Hidoriam  Sasculi  xvii.  illudrantibus.” 

Gryphius,  Sebastian,  a learned  printer,  was  a native 
of  Reutlingen,  in  Suabia,  but  he  exercifed  his  profelfion  at 
Lyons,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for  the  beautv  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  works,  pie  was  very  converfant  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  employed  men  of  erudition  as  his  correctors. 
Julius  Scaliger,  and  Conrad  Gefner  thought  highly  of 
his  talents.  One  of  his  fined  works  is  a Latin  bible,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  privted  in  very  large  types.  He  died  in 
1756,  at  the  age  of  about  fixty -three. 

Gryphius  Pes,  the  griffon's  claw,  a name  of  a chirurgi- 
cal  inllrument  ddcribed  by  Ambrofe  Pare,  and  ufed  for  ex- 
tracting moles  from  the  uterus. 

GRYPHUS,  in  Surgery,  a fort  of  crooked  pincers  ufed 
fey  furgeons. 

Gryphus,  or  Griphus , is  alfo  a kind  of  enigma,  or  an 
artful  obfeure  defeription  of  a thing. 

The  word  -g  ?osfignilics  a net,andaccordingly  wastlicname 
given  to  certain  enigmatical  queilions  which  were  fportively 
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propofed  during  an  entertainment,  and  which  the  guefts 
were  frequently  puzzled  to  unravel.  Thofe  who  were  un- 
able to  anfvver  them  were  fubjeCted  to  a forfeit.  Of  thefe 
gryphi  there  were  diderent  kinds.  Some  were  properly 
tenigmas  : fuch  is  the  following  : “ I am  very  large  at  my 
birth,  and  likewife  in  old  age  ; but  very  fmall  when  at  ma- 
turity.” AJhadoiv.  Such  is  alfo  this:  “ There  are  two 
fibers,  who  inceflantly  beget  each  other.”  Day  and  Night, 
both  which  words  are  feminine  in  the  Greek.  Other  gryphi 
turn  on  the  refemblance  of  names  ; e.g.  “ What  is  that 
which  is  at  once  found  on  the  earth,  in  the  fea,  and  in  the 
heavens?”  The  dog,  the  ferpent,  the  bear.  The  names  of 
thele  animals  have  been  given  to  certain  condellations. 
Others  were  formed  by  a play  on  letters,  fyllables,  or  words. 
Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  vii.  p.  116,  8vo. 

GRYPO  SIS,  an  incurvation  of  the  nails.  The  word  is 
derived  from  ygwrdu,  to  meurvatt. 

GRYS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  lake  Erie.  N.  lat.  410  47'.  W.  long.  82°  2'. 

GRYS1NGARDE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Drontheim  ; 76  miles  S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

GRY  SON,  R new  county  of  Virginia,  taken  from 
Montgomery,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N.  It  has  the  date 
of  N.  Carolina  S.,  of  Henry  and  Wythe  counties  on  the 
E.  andW. 

GRYTSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62°  33'.  E.  long.  20°  53'. 

G-SOL-RE-UT,  the  name  of  the  eighth  note,  oftave  to 
gammut,  in  the  fcale  of  Guido.  See  Gammut,  Scale, 
and  Guido. 

GSUVIE,  atownof  Arabia  Felix;  16  miles  S. of  Lo- 
heia. 

GUA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 36  miles  S.W. 
of  Bayamo. 

Gua  Suba,  a river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the  bay. 
N.  lat.  2 1 ' 25'.  E.  long.  89^  8’. 

GUACA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Quito;  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito. 

GUACAGUACU,  in  Ornithology,  the  Brafilian  name 
of  a bird  of  the  larus,  or  gull  kind,  the  Larus  hibernus  ; 
which  fee. 

GUACA  PA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico-;  70 
miles  F..S.E.  of  Guatimala. — Alfo,  a river  of  Mexico,  in 
Nicaragua,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

GUACA R A,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province 
of  Caraccas  ; 65  miles  S.W.  of  Leon  de  Caraccas. 

GUACARI,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Lokicaria  Plecoflo- 
mus. 

GUACATARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  S.  America, 
in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians, 
under  the  jurildittion  of  an  Indian  magidrate  ; 50  miles  N. 
of  St.  Salvador  de  .fugai. 

GUACHIA  YACHU,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito;  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Macas. 

GUACHO,  a fca-port  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Lima,  between  the  ifland  of  St.  Martin  and  Callao. 

GUACIIUCO,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  New  Na- 
varre. 

GUAC0C1NCA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Tlafeala,  containing  about  600  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  1 00  are  Spaniards. 

GUACOTITLAN,  a lov/11  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  ; 
80  miles  S.  of  Parral. 

GUACUCUJA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a very 
remarkable  Brafilian  fi(h,  called  alfo  by  fome  the  vefpcrtilio 
aquaiicus,  or  water-bat.  See  Lophius  vefpertilie. 
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GUADAGNI,  Gaetano,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Vicenza,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  opera  lingers  ot  the  laft 
century. 

But  his  fmging  was  not  more  admired  than  his  figure,  dig- 
nity, grace,  and  intelligence,  as  an  aftor. 

He  firft  came  into  England  with  a company  of  burletta 
fingers,  brought  hither  by  Croza,  an  adventurous  impre- 
fiario,  in  1 748,  at  which  time  there  was  no  ferious  opera  in 
meditation. 

It  was  the  firft  company  of  comic  fingers  that  tried  its 
fortune  in  London.  Guadagni,  then  very  young,  wild,  and 
idle,  with  a very  fine  counter-tenor  voice  of  only  fix  or  feven 
notes  compafs,  performed  the  ferious  man’s  part  in  thefe 
burlettas,  and  was  but  little  noticed  by  the  public  ; till 
Handel,  pleafed  with  his  clear,  fweet,  and  full  voice,  en- 
gaged him  to  fing,  in  Samfon  and  the  Meffiah,  the  fine  airs 
which  he  had  compofed  for  Mrs.  Cibber’s  fweet  and  affefting 
voice  of  low  pitch  : fuch  as,  “ He  (hall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
/hepherd  ;”  “ Return  O God  of  Hods;”  and  “ He  was 
defpifed  and  reje&ed,”  See. 

Ciampi  was  then  the  opera  compofer,  who,  befides  bur- 
lettas, furnifhed  feveral  ferious  operas,  in  which  Guadagni 
had  the  firft  man’s  part,  and  Frali  that  of  firft  woman  ; but 
both  being  regarded  only  as  fecond-rate  fingers,  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  dramas  was  neither  flattering  to  the  compofer  nor 
the  fingers ; and  the  profits  to  the  imprefario,  fig.  Croza, 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  one  Jim  morning  he  decamped 
juft  time  enough  to  efcape  imprifonment,  after  fweeping  the 
treafury  of  the  opera-houfe,  and  leaving  atfors,  trades-people, 
and  all  perfons  connected  with  the  theatre  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bailiffs,  whofe  fearch  he  had  had  the  addrefs  to  elude, 
in  fpite  of  an  advertifement,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Advertifer,  May  15th  1750,  ligned  Henry  Gibbs,  a tea- 
merchant,  in  Covent-garden,  offering  a reward  of  30/.  to 
any  one  who  would  fecure  his  perfon.  This  event  put  an 
end  to  operas  of  all  kinds,  for  fome  time. 

However,  though  the  opera-houfe  was  fhut  up,  Guadagni 
remained  in  England,  fmging  for  Handel,  and  in  fummer  at 
the  triennial  meeting,  in  oratorios  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harris  in  Salifbury  cathedral,  See.  and  laftly  at  Drury-lane 
with  Frafi  in  the  Englifh  opera  of  the  “Fairies,”  fet  to  muiic 
by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  the  affiftant  and  fucceffor  of  Handel 
in  carrying  on  oratorios.  This  opera,  written  by  Garrick 
on  the  plan  of  Shakefpear’s  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,- had 
confiderable  fuccefs.  In  1753,  when  the  run  of  this  mufical 
drama  was  over,  Guadagni  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1754,  when  he  went  to  Lifbon  as  fecond  man, 
under  Gizziello,  and,  in  1755,  very  narrowly  efcaped 
deft  ru  ft  ion  during  the  earthquake.  After  this  dreadful 
calamity,  Gizziello,  feized  with  a fit  of  devotion,  retired 
into  a monaftery,  where  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life.  Having 
a friendfhip  for  Guadagni,  and  being  pleafed  with  his  voice 
and  quicknefs  of  parts,  he  perfuaded  the  young  finger  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat,  where,  during  a confiderable 
time,  he  took  great  pains  in  directing  his  ftudies  ; and  it  is 
from  this  period  that  Guadagni’s  great  reputation, as  a refined 
and  judicious  finger,  may  be  dated.  His  ideas  of  affing 
were  taken  much  earlier  from  Garrick,  who,  when  he  per- 
formed in  an  Englifh  opera  called  the  Fairies,  took  as  much 
pleafure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor,  as  Gizziello  did  after- 
wards in  polifhing  his  ftyle  of  flinging.  After  quitting 
Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  firft  man  in  all 
the  principal  theatres  in  Italy,  and  the  year  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  excited  great  admiration  by  his  talents, 
as  well  as  difturbance  by  his  caprice,  at  Vienna.  The 
higheft  expectations  of  his  abilities  were  railed  by  rumour 


before  his  arrival  here  for  the  winter  feafon  ; and  as  an 
aftor,  he  feems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  ftage  in  Europe  : 
his  figure  was  uncommonly  elegant  and  noble  ; his  counte- 
nance replete  with  beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity  ; and 
his  attitudes  and  geftures  were  fo  full  of  grace  and  pro- 
priety, that  they  would  have  been  excellent  ftudies  for  a 
ftatuary.  But  though  his  manner  of  fmging  was  perfectly 
delicate,  polifhed,  and  refined,  his  voice  feemed,  at  firft,  to 
difappoint  every  hearer.  Thofe  who  remembered  it  when 
he  was  in  England  before,  found  it  comparatively  thin  and 
feeble.  For  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a foprano,  and  ex- 
tended its  compafs  from  fix  or  feven  notes,  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  And  let  a fluid  of  fix  feet  in  depth  be  fpread  over 
more  than  double  its  ufual  furface,  and  it  will  neceffarily  be 
lhallower,  though  of  greater  extent.  The  rr.ufic  he  fung 
was  the  moft  Ample  imaginable  ; a few  notes  with  frequent 
paufes,  and  opportunities  of  being  liberated  from  the  com- 
pofer and  the  band,  were  all  he  wanted.  And  in  thefe 
ieemingly  extemporaneous  effufions,  he  proved  the  inherent 
power  of  melody  totally  divorced  from  harmony,  and  un« 
affifted  even  by  unifonous  accompaniment.  Surprifed  at 
fuch  great  effects  from  caufes  apparently  fmall,  we  frequently 
tried  to  analyze  the  pleafure  he  communicated  to  the  au- 
dience, and  found  it  chiefly  arofe  from  his  artful  manner 
of  diminifhing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  like  the  dying  notes 
of  the  zEolian  harp.  Moft  other  fingers  captivate  by  a fwell, 
or  mejj'a  di  voce ; but  Guadagni,  after  beginning  a note  or 
paffage  with  all  the  force  he  could  fafely  exert,  fined  it  off 
to  a thread,  and  gave  it  all  the  effeCt  of  extreme  diftance. 
And  though  neither  his  voice  nor  execution  contributed  much 
to  charm  or  excite  admiration,  he  had  a ftrong  party  in  Eng- 
land of  enthufiaftic  friends  and  adherents,  of  whom,  by  per- 
fonal  quarrels  and  native  caprice,  he  contrived  to  diminilh 
the  number  very  confiderably  before  his  departure.  He  had 
ftrong  refentments,  and  high  notions  of  his  own  importance 
and  profelfion,  which  revolted  many  of  his  warmeft  friends, 
and  augmented  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

The  ferious  operas  in  which  he  performed  during  the  feafon 
of  1 769  and  1770,  were  Olimpiade,  a pafticcio,  but  chiefly 
by  Piccini,  though  the  favourite  fong  was  “ Quel  labbro 
addorato,”  by  Bach  ; Ezio  by  Guglielmi ; and  Orfeo,  by 
Gluck.  In  this  laft  drama  his  attitudes,  adiion,  and  im- 
paffioned  and  exquilite  manner  of  fmging  the  fimple  and 
ballad-like  air,  “Che  faro,”  acquired  him  very  great  and 
juft  applaufe  ; but  in  the  midft  of  the  utmoft  public  favour, 
his  private  difference  with  the  Hon.  Mi.  Hobart,  the  patentee 
at  that  time,  concerning  an  imagined  affront  put  upon  his 
After  in  favour  of  Zamparini,  together  with  his  determined 
fpirit  of  fupporting  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  his  dramatic 
character,  by  not  bowing  acknowledgment,  when  applauded, 
or  deftroying  all  theatrical  illufion,  by  returning  to  repeat 
an  air,  if  encored  at  the  termination  of  an  interefting  feene, 
he  fo  much  offended  individuals,  and  the  opera  audience  in 
general,  that,  at  length,  he  never  appeared  without  being 
luffed.  His  enemies,  knowing  him  to  be  paflion’s  Jlave. , fre- 
quently began  an  encore,  with  which  they  knew  he  would 
not  comply,  on  purpofe  to  enrage  the  audience.  Guadagni 
was  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  billiard  player  in  Europe  ; but 
his  antagonift,  difeovering  his  irritability,  ufed,  when  he  was 
playing-  for  large  fums,  to  difpute,  as  unfair,  fomething  that 
was  clearly  otherwife,  by  which  he  was  fo  agitated,  as  not 
to  be  a match  for  a child.  Lie  quitted  England  for  the  laft 
time  in  the  fummer  of  1771  ; in  1772  he  performed  at  Ve- 
rona, and  afterwards  accompanied  the  late  eledt refs  dowager 
of  Saxony,  a dilettante  of  the  firft  order  in  abilities  as  well 
as  rank,  to  Munich,  where  he  continued  till  J 776,  when  he 
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appeared  on  the  ftage,  for  the  laft  time,  at  Venice.  After 
which  he  fettled  at  Padua  in  the  fervice  of  Sant’  Antonio, 
where  he  loft  his  fight  in  1786,  by  a paralytic  ftroke,  and 
foon  after  his  life. 

The  declenfion  of  a great  finger,  who  has  not  had  pru- 
dence to  realize  an  independence  during  profperitv,  feems 
the  moft  humiliating  that  a fallen  favourite  can  feel.  And 
the  proud  and  lofty  minded  Guadagni,  bereaved  of  his 
talents  and  public  favour,  by  age,  infirmities,  and  caprice, 
fpent  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life  in  indigence  and  mortifica- 
tion ! 

Guadagni,  La  Signoha,  fitter  of  Guadagni,  a moft 
pleafing  finger  and  elegant  actrefs,  was  the  original  Cuchina 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  England,  in  Piccini’s  celebrated  “ Buona 
Figliuola.”  She  was  married  to  Aleffandri,  a young  Roman 
coinpofer,  who  fet  two  comic  operas  for  our  ftage,  “ La 
Moglie  Fidele,”  and  “ II  Re  alia  Caccia  which  are  not 
devoid  of  merit ; but  there  were  fo  many  mafters  here  at 
this  time,  whole  fame  was  already  eftablifhed,  that  a young 
compofer,  who  had  his  reputation  to  make,  had  little  chance 
of  being  much  noticed.  He  has,  however,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  lince  he  left  England,  by  writing  for  fome  of  the 
firft  fingers  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  He  ftaid  here 
but  one  feafon,  his  wife,  Signora  Guadagni,  having  been  fu- 
perfeded  by  Zamparini,  a pretty  woman,  but  an  aftecled 
finger,  which  pleafed  the  votaries  of  beauty,  more  than  the 
cono/centi  in  good  linging. 

GUADAGNOLI,  Philip,  a learned  Orientalift,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Magliano  about 
the  year  1596.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  entered  among 
the  regular  clerks  minors  ; and  made  his  profefiion  at  Rome 
in  1612.  He  devoted  himfelf  moft  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  he  fpent  a great  part  of  his 
life  in  tranflating  works  from  the  Arabic.  He  was  chofen 
profeflbr  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  the  College  of 
Wifdom  ; and  in  1656  he  pronounced  an  oration  in  the  for- 
mer language  before  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden.  He  after- 
wards was  employed  with  others  in  furniftiing  a correct 
Arabic  verfion  of  the  whole  bible  ; this  grand  defign  almoft 
wholly  employed  him  twenty-feven  years.  It  was  completed 
in  1649,  but  was  not  publifhed  till  fome  years  after  the 
author’s  death,  viz.  in  1671.  Inanfwerto  fome  objections 
of  a learned  Perfian,  to  Chriftianity,  he  publifhed  “ Apo- 
logia pro  Religione  Chriftiana.”  This  work  he  undertook 
by  the  exprefs  orders  of  pope  Urban  VITI.,  and  he  per- 
formed the  talk  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Perfian,  to 
whom  it  was  fent,  that  he  immediately  renounced  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  and  became  a zealous  advocate  for  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  he  had  formerly  oppofed.  This  work  was 
publifhed  in  Arabic  in  1637,  and  the  author  next  wrote  a 
piece  entitled  “ Confiderations  againft  the  Mahometan  Reli- 
gion," which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1649,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  fiiew  that  the  Koran  is  a mere  rhapfody  of  im- 
pollures  and  falfehoods.  He  was  author  likewife  of  an 
Arabic  grammar,  entitled  “ Breves  Inllitutiones  Lingttre 
Arabicx,”  folio  ; and  of  a diffionary  of  the  fame  language. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1656. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  in  Geography, 
an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  fituated  on  a plain  near  the  eaitern 
bank  of  the  Henarez,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  beautiful 
canton  of  Alcarria  in  New  Caftile.  It  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Romai  s,  who  named  it,  according  to  fome, 
Arriaca  and  Carraca,  and,  according  to  others,  Turria. 
From  the  Romans  it  paffed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in  714,  who  cal  ed  it  Gui- 
Ualhichara  or  Guidalarrica,  whence  it  derived  its  pref-mt 
name.  It  was  retaken  by  Alvar  Fanez,  coufincf  the  Cid, 
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for  king  Alphonfo  the  Firft  of  Caflile,  and  Vlth  of  Leon. 
It  is  large,  but  ill-built  ; it  was  formerly  furrounded  by 
ftrong  walls,  of  which  fome  ruins  remain  ; and  it  received, 
in  1464,  from  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile,  the  title  of  city,  and 
the  right  of  fending  deputies  to  the  ftates-general  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  population,  according  to  Mr.  Townfend, 
confifts  of  1 6,000  perfons  ; it  is  divided  into  10  parifiies,  and 
contains  fix  monafteries,  feven  convents,  two  hofpitals,  and 
eight  hermitages,  chapels  or  private  oratories.  The  monaf- 
tery  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  was  fupprefted  in  1791. 
It  is  the  chief  place  under  the  controul  of  an  intendant  and 
corrigidor,  and  the  place  of  refidence  of  both,  as  well  as  of 
an  alcade  mayor.  The  palace  of  the  family  of  Infantado  is 
of  confiderable  extent,  conftruCted  without  much  tafte,  but 
within  richly  ornamented  and  furnifhed.  It  is  rendered 
famous  by  the  royal  manufadlory  of  broad  cloth,  which  is  of 
different  qualities,  and  particularly  of  that  fpecies  of  cloth, 
which  is  made  of  Vigogna  or  Vigonia  wool,  obtained  from 
Buenos-Ayres  and  Peru.  In  this  manufactory  the  king  has 
been  accullomed  to  employ  about  4000  people,  to  whom 
he  pays  every  month  600,000  reals,  or  6000/,  befides 
about  40,000  fpinners  fcattered  in  the  furrounding  villages. 
This  manufacture  w*as  firft  projected  by  the  baron  de  Ri- 
perda,  A.D.  1720;  but  it  was  carried  on  for  fome  years 
without  much  fuccefs.  Another  fimilar  manufacture  at  St- 
Fernando  was  united  to  this,  A.D.  175 5,  and  transferred  by 
government  to  the  Gremias ; but  after  a few  years,  A.D. 
1768,  the  king  once  more  undertook  to  manage  both  on  his 
own  account ; but  they  have  not  profpered  ; 22  miles  N.E. 
of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  40  35'.  W.  long  3°32' — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  between  Gibraltar 
and  Marbella. 

Guadalajara,  or  Guadalaxara , an  audience  of  Mexico 
or  New  Spain,  which  extends  over  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  comprehends  Guadalaxara  proper,  Xalifco  or 
New  Gallicia,  Zacatecas,  New  Bifcay,  Cinaloa,  and  Cu- 
liacan. 

Guadalajara,  or  Guadalaxara , a city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  Guadalaxara  proper,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  the 
feat  of  the  royal  audience,  eftablifhed  in  1548.  This  city 
is  more  extenfive  than  populous,  containing  from  eight  to 
nine  thoufand  families  of  Spaniards,  Meftizos,  and  Mulat- 
toes  ; for  the  Indians,  who  live  in  farms  and  villages,  cannot 
be  included.  It  has  eight  fquares,  many  convents,  and  two 
colleges  for  education.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Barnaja, 
or  Efquitlan,  which  flows  from  the  lake  of  Mechoacan,  and 
runs  rapidly  to  the  N.W.,  there  being  a cataraft  at  the 
diftance  of  four  leagues.  The  plain  on  which  it  ftands  is 
watered  by  many  rivulets,  and  furiounded  with  hills,  over- 
fhadowed  by  pines  and  oaks.  This  city  boafts  of  Ikilful 
artifans,  and  the  people  are  generally  fair  and  well-formed, 
and  celebrated  for  induftry  and  honefty.  Here  is'a  hand- 
fome  aqueduft,  and  to  the  city  belong  numerous  gardens, 
abounding  with  excellent  fruits.  The  itreets  are  unpaved, 
and  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  unfhod  mules,  which  are  fed 
with  maize  at  the  price  of  four  reals  per  buftiel,  It  is  fub- 
je<ft  to  frequent  tempefts,  but  it  has  never  any  fnow.  In 
this  town  there  is  eftablifhed  a manufacture  of  cigars,  the 
fale  of  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  It  is  alfo  famous 
for  its  earthen  jars,  which  are  of  a fweet  feent,  and  are  con- 
veyed as  far  as  Spain,  where,  it  is  faid,  they  are  eaten  by 
fome  capricious  females.  Near  Guadalaxara  is  the  celebrat- 
ed eftate  of  the  marquis  of  Altamira,  about  40  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, which  fends  annually  to  Mexico  between-  three  and 
four  thoufand  beeves.  It  is  alfo  very  produdtive  of  wheat, 
pimento,  &c.  with  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  and  fwine  ; but 
markets  are  wanting.  According  to  Eftalla,  cited  by  Pin- 
kerton* 
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kerton,  the  eftate  might  yield  40,000  pefos  a year.  The  bi- 
fhopric  of  Guadalaxara  yield?,  in  tithes,  2,579,108  pefos 
annually.  N.  lat  1“  20'.  W.  long.  104°  16. 

Guadalajara  de  Buga,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan  ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Popayan. 

GUADALAVIAS,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  near' Valentia.  N.  lat.  390  25'. 

GUADAL-CANA  L,  one  of  the  iflandsof  Solomon,  in  the 
fouthern  Pacific  ocean. — Alfo,  a little  walled  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Andalufia,  environed  by  a branch  of  the 
•Sierra  Morena,  formerly  noted  for  mines  of  quick filver, 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  and  lately  in  vain  explored  : 
about  a mile  to  the  N.E.  of  it  are  fdver  mines,  which  are 
faid  by  De  Labordc  to  yield  a coniidcrable  revenue.  This 
ftnall  town  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  two  parifhes, 
and  four  convents  ; 19  leagues  N.  of  Seville. 

GUADALCAZAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Mexico.;  50  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Luis  de  Potofi. 

GUADAL-MEDINA,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  near  Malaga,  and  which  is  fubjeCt  to  inundations 
that  incommode  and  injure  thofe  parts  of  the  town  that  are 
jieareft  to  it. 

GUADALOTJPE,  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  Caribbee 
pr  Leeward  iflands  in  the  Weft;  Indies,  which,  including 
“ Grand  Terre”  and  “ Baffe -Terre,”  is  about  60  Britifh 
miles  in  length,  and  2 5 in  breadth.  Its  form  is  fomewhat 
Angular,  as  it  is  divided  into  the  two  parts  above-named  by 
a narrow  channel,  which  is  navigable  only  by  boats.  This 
.channel,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  runs  N.  and  S. ; the 
portion  on  the  N.E.  of  it  is  called  “ La  Grande  Terre,  ” 
and  the  other  on  the  S.W.  the  “ Bafle-Terre,”  but  more 
generally  Guadaloupe.  This  channel  communicates  with 
.the  fea  at  both  extremities,  that  on  the  N.  being  denomina- 
ted “ Grand  Cul-de-Sac  and  that  on  the  S.  “ Petit  Cul- 
de-Sac.”  The  part  called  “ Grande-Terre”  is  about  57 
miles  from  Antigua  point  on  the  N.W.  to  the  point  of  Gua- 
daloupe on  the  S.E.,  and  29  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
broadeft,  about  120  miles  in  circumference;  and  the  other 
part  is  fubdivided  by  a ridge  of  mountains  into  “ Capes- 
Terre”  on  the  W.,  and  “ Bafle-Terre’’  on  the  E.  This 
part  is  36  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  23  in  its  greateft  breadth; 
and  about  120  in  circuit.  The  limb  of  the  fea,  which  fe- 
parates  the  portion  called  “ Grande-Terre”  from  Guada- 
loupe proper  is,  according  to  Labat,  about  50  fathoms  wide 
At  its  northern  mouth,  but  in  fome  parts  it  is  not  above  15 
fathoms.  The  depth  is  fuch  in  fome  parts  as  to  admit  a 
{hip  of  500  tons,  while  in  others  a bark  of  50  tons  could 
not  pafs  at  low  water.  The  breadth  is  often  confined  by 
mangrove  trees ; but  the  navigation  is  pleafant,  the  water 
being  generally  calm  and  clear  like  a mirror  ; and  the  length 
is  about  two  leagues.  The  French  were,  in  1696,  obliged 
to  abandon  Grande-Terre  on  account  of  the  frequent  incur- 
fions  and  depredations  committed  there  by  the  Englifh  from 
Antigua  and  Montferrat ; and,  befides,  this  part  is  deflitute 
of  frefh  water.  The  air  in  tlie  part  of  the  ifland  called 
Guadaloupe  is  clear  and  falubrious,  and  lefs  incommoded 
with  heat  than  that  of  Martinico.  It  alfo  abounds  with  good 
water ; the  foil  is  rich,  and  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces, like  that  of  Martinico,  fugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
coffee,  ginger,  and  various  fruits.  Among  the  vegetable 
productions  are  the  tree,  which  yields  the  copaiba-balfam ; 
the  milk  flirub  yielding  a liquor  like  milk ; the  moubane-tree, 
furnifhing.a  kind  of  plum,  which  is  ufed  for  fattening  hogs  ; 
the  corbary  tree,  which  yields  a gum  fimilar  to  amber ; a 
Lind  of  cinnamon-tree,  aloes,  and  fandal-wood.  The  birds 
^re  parrots,  partridges,  turtle-doves,  herons,  and  falcons, 


and  an  extraordinary  bird,  called  “ devil-bird,”  which  ie  a 
fifhing  bird  of  paffage,  about  the  fize  of  a young  pullet, 
with  jet-black  plumage.  The  bees  are  black,  fmall,  and 
without  fling ; and  the  honey  produced  by  them  retains 
the  confidence  of  oil.  A {linking  infeCt,  called  ravet,  is 
faid  to  be  very  troublefoine  in  this  ifland,  gnawing  paper, 
books,  and  furniture,  but  it  is  deftroyed  by  a large  fpider. 
On  the  weftern  fliore  Labat  deferibes  a Angular  phenome- 
non ; the  fea  being  fo  hot,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the 
fliore,  as  to  boil  eggs  ; and  on  moving  the  fand  a ilrong 
frnell  of  fulphur  is  perceived.  There  are  alio  a boiling  foun- 
tain, and  a hot  marfli,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  deceitful 
and  dangerous  toftrangers.  Labat  alfo  viiited  and  hasdeferibed 
the  “ Soufriere”  or  Solfaterra  of  Guadaloupe.  This  emi- 
nence commands  an  extenfive  view,  but  in  afeending  it, 
burnt  itones  occur,  and  places  covered  with  white  afhes, 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  fulphur.  The  fummit  is  a large  plat- 
form, furroiinded  with  burnt  ftones,  and  fmoke  iffuing  from 
holes  and  crevices.  The  mouth  of  the  volcano  is  perceived 
on  the  E.  ; and  Labat  obferved  other  apertures  in  this  vol- 
canic mountain.  The  air  on  the  fummit  is  very  cold  ; but 
the  negroes  frequently  afeend  it  to  gather  fulphur,  which 
they  purify  and  fell.  There  are  feveral  pools  in  this  moun- 
tain, and  fprings  which  unite  and  form  torrents. 

Guadaloupe  was  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus,  who  gave 
it  this  name  from  a fancied  refemblance  to  the  mountain  fo 
called  in  Old  Spain.  His  landing  was  oppofed  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  ifland,  who  attacked  the  ftrange  vilitors  with 
bows  and  arrows ; but  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards  foon 
difperfed  them,  and  they  obtained  a very  eafy  poffeffion  of 
the  ifland.  Few  of  the  original  inhabitants,  or  Charaibes, 
now  remain.  This  ifland  was  firft  fettled  by  550  French, 
under  the  conduct  of  Loline  and  Dupleflis  in  1635  ; but  fo 
flow  was  their  progrefs,  that,  in  1700,  there  were  only  3825 
white  inhabitants,  325  free  people  of  colour,  and  6725  flaves, 
of  whom  a confiderable  portion  confided  of  Charaibes.  There 
were  only  60  fmall  manufactories  of  fugar,  and  66  of  indigo, 
with  iome  cotton,  and  a little  cacao.  The  horfes,  mules,  and 
affes  were  1620;  and  the  beeves  3699.  In  1755,  the  colony 
was  peopled  by  9643  whites,  and  41,140  flaves.  There 
were  334  fugar  houfes ; and  the  cotton,  coffee,  cacao  had 
increaled  in  a like  proportion,  while  tobacco  and  indigo 
were  added  to  the  produce.  The  banana  trees,  for  the  food 
of  the  flaves,  were  computed  at  2,028,520;  with  32,577,950 
ditches  of  manioc.  The  horfes  amounted  to  4946,  mules 
2924,  affes  125;  with  13,916  beeves,  11,162  fheep  and 
goats,  and  24.14  f"'ine.  In  the  month  of  April  1759  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Englifti,  who  farther  contributed  to 
its  profperity.  In  1763  it  was  reftored  to  France.  In 
1767  the  valuation  exceeded  that  of  1755.  France  at  that 
time  received  from  Guadaloupe  140,418  quintals  of  fine 
fugar;  23,603  of  raw  fugar  ; 34,205  of  coffee;  11,955  °f 
cotton;  456  quintals  of  cacao;  1884  of  ginger;  2529  of 
cainpeachy-wood  ; with  24  boxes  of  confections,  165  boxes 
of  liqueurs,  34  cades  of  ratafia,  and  1202  fkins.  Thefe 
articles  were  fold  in  the  colony  for  7,103,838  livres ; while 
the  merchandife  received  from  France  only  coif  4,523,884 
livres.  It  was  fufpeCted  that  much  of  the  produce  was 
fmuggled,  as  it  was  well  known  to  exceed  that  of  Marti- 
nico, Pinkerton’s  Geography,  vol.  iii.  In  April  1794 
Guadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  Britifh  troops,  but  evacuated 
in  February  1795.  It  was  taken  again  in  February,  1810. 
N.  lat.  1 50  5' to  1 6 37  . W.  long.  6i°  to  72  15'. 

Guadaloupk,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  com- 
pofed  of  high,  naked,  rocky  mountains  ; about  13  miles 
long,  nearly  in  a north  and  fouth  direction,  with  two  rocky 
iflets,  one  lying  W.S.W.  half  a league,  the  other  two  miles 

S.  from 
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S.  from  its  S.  point.  N.  lat.  29°.  E.  long.  2410  38'.— 
Alfo,  one  of  the  Solomon  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

S.  lat.  9 30'.  . _ 

GUADALQUIVIR,  the  ancient  Bcctis  or  TarteJ/us,  a 
river  of  Spain,  which  originates  at  the  foot  of  mount  Segu- 
ra, and  after  purfuiirg  a fluggifti  courfe  of  about  340  miles 
through  New  Caltile,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  about 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Cadiz  ; N.  lat.  36"  46'.  W.  long. 

6>  26'.  . p n . 

GUADALQUIVIREJO,  a river  ot  Spain,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  about  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Malaga; 
N.  lat.  36"  40'.  W.  long.  43  35'. 

GUADALUPA,  a fmall  tolerably  built  town,  in  a val- 
ley watered  by  a ftream  of  the  fame  name,  and  abounding 
with  vines,  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  and  other  fruits  ; 25 
leagues  W.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

GUADALUPE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  5 
70  miles  N.  of  Parral.— Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Mayo  ; 100  miles  E.  of  Santa  Cruz. — • 
Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico;  15  miles  W.  of  Sumas — 
Alfo,  a river  called  alfo  Magdalena,  fituated  between  the  Rio 
Bravo  and  the  Mifiifippi,  that  runs  into  a bay  of  the  gulf  of 

Mexico.  . 

GUADARRAMA,  a mountain  of  Spain,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  two  Caftilcs,  over  which  is  formed  a road  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  commencing  at  the  village  of  Efpinar,  which 
renders  the  afeent  eafy  and  pleafant.  Tiie  fummit,  on  which 
is  a marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  prince,  com- 
mands an  extenfive  view  of  the  whole  range  of  country  in- 
cluded in  the  two  provinces  of  Old  and  New  Caltile. — Alio, 
a river  of  New  Caftile,  which  rifes  near  a village  ot  the  fame 
name,  famous  for  its  cheefe,  and  runs  into  the  I agus,  about 
nine  miles  below  Toledo. 

GUADEL,  a fea-port  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mecran,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Arabian  fea,  fituated  in  a 
bay,  and  near  a cape,  to  both  of  which  it  gives  name.  The 
inhabitants  are  chieilv  weavers  ; but  the  trade  has  declined. 
N.  lat.  25  16.  E long.  62  . 

GUADEN,  or  Hadkn,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert 
of  Zanhaga.  N.  lat.  2i3  40'.  W.  long.  13. 

GUADIANA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay,  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 40  miles 
N.  of  Durango.  N.  lat.  24°  50'.  W.  long.  1043  56'. — 
Alfo,  a navigable  river  of  Spain,  anciently  called  Anas, 
which  takes  its  rife  in  fome  lakes  or  marfhes  N.W.  of 
Alcaraz  in  New  Caftile  ; it  foon  afterwards  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  earth,  and  fprings  up  again  through  various  apertures 
called  the  “ eyes  of  the  Guadiana  ;”  then  flowing  wefterly, 
it  enters  the  confines  of  Portugal,  near  Badajoz,  and  fud- 
denly  again  changing  its  direction,  it  purfues  a foutherly 
courfe  to  the  ocean,  between  Ayamonte  and  Cartel  Marin  ; 
N.  lat.  37  10'.  W.  long.  7"  26. 

GUADIX,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grana- 
da, which  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Seville.  This 
town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alphonfo  in  1252, 
and  again  loft  to  them  ; from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  It  contains  five  parifties,  feven  convents,  and 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  fituated  on  a declivity  eight  leagues 
E.  of  Granada,  in  a valley  encompaffed  on  all  iides  by  high, 
bleak,  and  irregular  clay  hills,  walked  into  broken  maffes  re- 
f mbling  l’pires,  towers,  and  mis-fhapen  rocks.  Whole  villages 
are  dug  in  thefe  hills  : but  the  adjacent  diftrift  is  little  cul- 
tivated; however,  it  produces  grain,  wine,  and  good  paftures, 
but  no  oranges  nor  olives.  Guadix  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
fafture  of  pocket  knives.  N.  lat.  37 3 24'.  W.  long.  3 9'. 

GUADUM,  in  Natural  Hjjlory,  an  herb  by  the  ancient 
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Romans  called  glajlum  and  vitrum ; by  the  Greeks  ifat'is J 
by  the  Britons  gunduni  ; and  by  us  tuoad.  See  Glass. 

GUAFFO,  in  Geography.  See  Commendo. 

GUAGAMOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 37 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Manichpour. 

GU AGE-Paddles,  or  Guage-’weirs,  are  contrivances  for 
letting  off  a certain  limited  quantity  of  water  per  day  or  hour, 
from  a canal  or  refervoir,  See.  See  Gauge. 

GUAGING-Master,  the  officer  appointed  to  guage  or 
afeertain  the  tonnage  or  lading  which  boats  carry  at  dif- 
ferent depths  of  lading. 

GUAGIROS,  in  Geography.  See  Goaiiiros. 

GUAGNINI,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1538,  was  author  of  “ Sarmatire  Europae  Defcrip- 
tio,”  a rare  and  highly  efteemed  work.  He  publifhed 
“ Rerum  Polonicarum  Scriptores,”  in  three  volumes,  of 
which  the  firft  volume  is  a compendium  of  the  chronicles  of 
Poland.  He  died  at  Cracow  in  1614. 

GUAGUAS,  a tribe  of  favage  Indians,  in  S.  America, 
in  the  lately  explored  territory  of  the  Pampas  del  Sacra- 
mento, who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Yupura,  which  joins 
the  Maranon  from  the  north.  Thefe  favages  are  Anthro- 
pophagi ; and  return  from  war  with  the  hearts  of  their  ene- 
mies faftened  round  their  necks.  They-  even  fait  human  flefli, 
and  regard  it  as  a molt  favoury  regale.  They  run  like  hares'; 
and  by  compreffure  from  their  infancy,  reduce  their  bellies 
to  an  inconceivably  fmall  fize. 

GUAIACANA,  in  Botany.  See  DiospYros. 

GUAIACANiE,  the  49th  natural  order  of  plants  in 
Juffieu’s  fyftem,  and  the  firft  of  his  9th  clafs,  fo  named 
from  the  firft  genus  in  it,  Gudlacana  of  Tournefort,  Diofpy- 
ros  of  Linnseus,  Juffieu,  and  others.  The  charafter  of  the 
clafs  is  to  have  two  cotyledons,  a monopetalous  corolla,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx,  and  ftamens  inferted  either  into  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  order  of  Gudlacana:  is  thus  defined. 
Calyx  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  fummit.  Corolla  inferted 
cither  into  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  calyx,  lobed  more  or 
lefs  deeply.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  corolla,  either  definite 
in  number,  when  they  are  equal  to,  or  double,  the  number  of 
its  fegments  ; or  numerous  and  indefinite,  in  which  cafe 
their  filaments  are  often  united  at  the  bafe  into  one  or  feveral 
fets.  Germen  in  moll  cafes  fuperior,  in  a few  inferior,  or 
half-inferior  ; ftyle  one  ; ftigma  either  fimple  or  divided. 
Fruit  fuperior,  or  fometimes  inferior,  either  capfular,  or 
more  frequently  pulpy,  of  many  cell?,  with  one  feed  in  each. 
Corculum  of  the  feed  flat,  in  a flefliy  albumen.  Stem  fhrubby 
or  arborefeent.  I. eaves  alternate.  i'Yo'zefr.r  "axillary. 

The  firft  feftion,  with  a definite  number  of  ftamens,  con- 
tains Diofpyros,  (fee  that  article,  and  Embryopteris,) 
Royena,  Lalatia  of  Schreber,  which  is  Pouteria  of  A ablet, 
Styra.v  and  Halefia.  The  fecond  fettion,  with  indefinite 
ftamens,  contains  Aljlonia,  Symp/ocos,  Ciponima  of  Aublet, 
Para/ea  of  the  fame,  and  Bopea  of  Garden  and  Linnseus. 
All  thefe  fuppofed  genera  were  confidered  as  One  by  L’He- 
ritier,  and  called  Symplocos , that  being  the  oldeft  name  among 
the  whole. 

GUAI  AC UM,  a barbarous  name,  derived  from  the  Span- 
i(h  one  Guaiac  or  Guayacan , which  itfelf  originated  from  Hoax- 
acan,  the  Mexican  appellation  of  the  fame  plant.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  39.  t.  17.  Linn.  Gen.  208.  Schreb.  287.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  538.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  56.  Juff.  296.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  342.  Gsertn. 
t.  1 1 3. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gruinales,  Linn.  Rutacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe,  concave,  fpreading,  deciduous  leaves  ; the  two  outer 
ones  rather  the  fmalleft.  Cor.  Petals  fivej  roundilb-obovate, 
6 obtufe, 
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'obtufe,  concave,  fpreading,  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  {hort 
linear  claws,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Stain.  Filaments, 
ten,  awl-fhaped,  erect,  fmooth,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  in- 
ferted into  the  receptacle  ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong, 
cloven  at  each  end,  at  length  recurved.  Pijl  Gerrnen  on  a 
{hort  ftalk,  turbinate,  lobed,  angular  ; ftyle  fhort,  awl-fhaped; 
Itigma  fimple,  acute.  Peru.  Capfule  fomewhat  turbinate, 
(talked,  with  from  two  to  five  rounded,  {lightly  bordered, 
angles,  and  as  many  cells,  burfting  at  the  angles,  the  parti- 
tions from  the  centre  of  each  valve,  the  other  coat  rather 
pulpy.  Seeds  folitary,  pendulous,  ovate,  convex  on  one 
fide,  angular  at  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  live  unequal  leaves.  Petals  five. 
Stamens  fimple.  Stigma  acute.  Capfule  (talked,  of  five 
cells  and  five  valves,  with  contrary  partitions.  Seeds  foli- 
tary, pendulous. 

Obf.  The  natural  number  of  cells  and  valves  of  the  fruit 
is  five,  but  there  are  moftly  but  twro  or  three,  not  perhaps 
from  abortion,  except  in  the  very  earlieft  ftate  of  the  germen 
long  before  fecundation  can  take  place,  becaufe  that  part  is, 
even  at  that  early  age,  frequently  found  to  confift  of  only 
two  lobes,  refembling  the  pouch  of  cruciform  filiculofe 
plants. 

1.  G.  officinale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI  546.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  16.  ( G.  jamaicenfe  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  35.  f.  3,  4.  Lignum 
vitx  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  134.  t.  222.  f.  3 — 6 ) — Leaves  of 
twro  pair  of  elliptical  obtule  leaflets. — Native  of  Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola,  See.  A tree  30  feet  high,  and  near  a foot  in  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk,  the  branches  numerous,  divaricated, 
knotty,  leafy  at  the  ends  ; the  bark  very  fmooth,  variegated 
with  green  and  white  ; the  wood  hard  and  ponderous,  dark 
olive-brown  within,  whitifh  towards  the  bark,  having  a pecu- 
liar acid  aromatic  feent,  and  well  knovrn  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Brafil  wood,  or  Lignum  vita.  The  leaves  are  op- 
pofite,  abruptly  pinnate,  conlifling  of  only  two  pair  of  obo- 
vate  or  roundifh,  obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  pale,  rigid,  leaflets, 
various  in  fize,  with  feveral  radiating  veins.  Flowers  pale 
blue,  on  fimple,  axillary,  cluilered  italics,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  The  wood  apd  bark  were  celebrated  remedies  for 
venereal  complaints,  before  mercury  came  into  ufe,  as  the 
gum  or  refin  ltill  is  for  rheumatic  diforders. 

2.  G.fanftum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  547.  (G.  americanum,  len- 
tifei  folio  ; Comm.  Hort.  Amft.  v.  1.  171.  t.  88.  Hoaxa- 
can,  five  Lignum  fanclum ; Hernand.  Mex.  63.  Jafminum 
vulgo  Americanum  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  94.  f.  4.) — Leaves  of 

many  pair  of  fquariih  oblique  leaflets Native  of  various  hot 

parts  of  South  America.  A middle-fized  knotty  tree , whofe 
wood,  according  to  Hernandez,  is  internally  blue.  The 
leaflets  are  about  feven  or  eight  pair,  fmaller  than  in  the 
former,  and  oblique  or  unequal- iided,  obtufe,  veiny,  fome- 
times  fpeckled  with  black.  Flowers  rather  corymbofe,  pale 
yellow.  The  wood  of  this  fpecies  was  firft  introduced  as  a 
cure  for  the  venereal  difeafe  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being 
carried  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fetched  there  an  extravagant 
price,  till  it  became  more  plentiful. 

3.  G.  dulium.  Forft.  Prod.  32. — Leaves  conjugate, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  obtufe. — Gathered  by  Forfter  in  the 
jfland  of  Tongatabu. — Of  this  wre  know  nothing  more. 

4.  G.  afrum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  547,  is  the  beautiful  Scholia 
fpeciofa  of  Jacquin,  Ic.  Rar.  t.  75.  See  Schotia. 

The  common  lignum  vitcc,  or  guaiacum,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  grows  naturally  in  moit  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  becomes 
a very  large  tree,  having  a brownifti,  hard,  brittle  bark, 
not  very  thick  ; the  wood  is  folid  and  ponderous,  very  re- 
finous,  of  a blackifh  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  of  a hot 
aromatic  tafte  ; the  fmaller  branches  have  an  aflt-coloured 


bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided  by  pairs  ; each 
pair  having  two  pair  of  fmall  oval  blunt  pinnae,  of  a {lift 
confidence,  and  a lucid  green  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  compofed  of  five  oval 
concave  petals,  of  a fine  blue  colour  ; in  the  centre  of  thefe 
is  fixed  a ftyle  with  an  oval  germen,  crowned  by  a {lender 
ftigma  ; and  round  this  is  fituated  a great  number  of  ftamina, 
which  are  as  long  as  the  ftyle,  is  terminated  by  fickle-fhaped 
fummits.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the 
tools  in  felling  them,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood, being  difficult  to  burn  • but  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
fugar-planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs  for  fugar  mills. 
It  is  alfo  frequently  brought  to  Europe,  and  wrought  into 
bows  and  other  utenfils.  Miller. 

Guaiacum,  in  the  Materia  Mediea,  is  a fpccies  of  the  tree 
above-deferibed.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even 
the  flowers  of  this  tree,  poffels  medicinal  qualities.  The 
wood  is  brought  here  principally  from  Jamaica,  in  large 
pieces  of  four  or  five  cwt.  each,  and,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
nefs  and  beauty,  is  much  valued  for  various  articles  of 
turnery  ware,  See.  It  is  very  compadl,  and  fpecificaHV 
heavier  than  water  ; the  colour  of  the  outer  part  is  a pale 
ycllowifli,  that  of  the  heart  a dark  blackifh  brown,  with  a 
mixture  of  green.  Without  heating  or  rafping  it  has 
little  perceptible  fmell,  but  during  thefe  operations  its  odour 
is  {lightly  aromatic  ; when  chewed  it  is  {lightly  acrimo- 
nious. Its  pungency  refides  in  a refinous  matter,  which  is 
totally  extracted  by  digeition  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  partially 
by  boiling  water.  The  folid  extract,  obtained  by  rectified 
fpirit,  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  wood ; 
with  water,  fcarcely  one-fixlh  is  obtained.  (Lewis’s  Mat. 
Med.)  The^irw,  or  rather  gummy  refin, is  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  by' 
an  operation  called  “jagging.”  It  exudes  copioufly,  though 
gradually,  from  the  wounds  ; and  when  a lufficient  quantity' 
has  been  difeharged  and  hardened  by  expofure  to  the  fun, 
it  is  gathered  and  packed  in  fmall  kegs  ior  exportation.  This 
refin  is  of  a friable  texture,  of  a deep  greenifh  colour,  and 
fometimes  of  a reddifh  hue  ; its  tafte  is  pungent  and  acrid* 
but  unlefs  heated,  it  has  little  or  no  fmell.  It  contains  more 
refin  than  the  watery  extract  obtained  from  the  wood,  and 
more  gummy  matter  than  the  fpirituous  extradl.  The  bark 
of  the  guaiacum  trees  yields  a fpontaneous  exudation,  called 
the  native  gum,  which  is  brought  to  us  in  fmall  irregular 
pieces  of  a bright  femi-pellucid  appearance,  differing  from 
the  former  in  its  much  greater  purity.  This  is.  fometimes 
fophifticated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum  of  the  manchi- 
neal  tree  ; but  the  fopbiftication  may  be  eafily  detected  by 
diffolving  a fmall  quantity  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum  ; the 
true  gum  imparts  a whitiih  or  milky  tinge  ; but  the  man- 
chineal  gives  a greenifh  call.  Or,  a few'  drops  of  fpirit. 
nitri  dulc.  may  be  added  to  the  fpirituous  folution,  and  then 
diluted  with  w'ater,  by  which  the  gum  is  precipitated  in  a 
blue  powder,  whereas  the  adulteration  will  appear  floating 
in  white  ftriae,  Sec.  The  bark  contains  lefs  refinous  matter 
than  the  wrood,  and  of  courfe  is  lefs  powerful,  though  in  a 
recent  ftate  it  is  ftrongly  cathartic.  The  fruit  is  faid  to  be 
purgative,  and,  for  medicinal  ufe,  to  excel  the  bark.  A de- 
coction of  it  has  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe, 
and  even  the  yaws  in  its  advanced  ftage,  without  the  ufe  of 
mercury.  The  fowers,  or  bloffoms,  are  laxative,  and  are 
given  in  Jamaica  to  children  in  the  form  of  fyrup.  How- 
ever, the  wood  and  refin  of  guaiacum  are  the  only  parts  now 
generally  ufed  medicinally  in  Europe.  Guaiacum  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Materia  Mediea  foon  after  the  difeovery  of 
America,  and,  previoufiy  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  it  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  antidote  to  the  lues  venerea,  and  fold  for  feven 
8 gold 
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gold  crowns  a pound  ; but  it  often  failed  in  curing  the  pa- 
tient, and  was,  therefore,  fuperfeded  by  mercury  ; though 
it  is  ftill  occalionally  ufed  for  correcting  a vitiated  habit, 
rather  than  for  its  effedts  as  an  anti-venereal.  Neverthclcfs, 
fome'opinions  and  faCts  adduced  by  Boerhaave,  A (true,  Plonk, 
De  Haen,  Hutten,  and  lately  by  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  con- 
lidered  in  fome  meafure  as  exceptions.  The  general  virtues 
of  guaiacum  are  Hated  by  Bergius  to  be  “ mundificans, 
fudorifera,  diuretii  a,  fubcalefaciens,  itomachica,”  and  its  ufe 
to  be  in  “ fyphilis,  arthritis,  tnorbi  cutis,  odontalgia,"  to 
which  may  be  added  chronic  rheumatifms,  fcrophula,  and 
fome  fchirrous  difeafes.  Dr.  Cullen,  conceiving  guaiacum 
as  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  balfams  and  turpentines, 
fuppofes  that,  like  thefe,  it  is  very  diffufible  in  the  fyftem, 
and  has  confiderable  efficacy  in  ftimulating  the  extreme  veffels 
every  where  ; and  tlius  he  accounts  for  its  power  in  chronic 
rheumatifms  ; and  from  its  palling  off  by  the  pores  of  the 
Ik  in,  he  thinks  that  it  is  a probable  remedy  in  fome  cutaneous 
diforders.  This  opinion  correfponds  with  Murray's.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis,  where  the  excretory  glands  are  obdruCted, 
the  veffels  lax  and  flaccid,  and  the  habit  replete  with  ferous 
humours,  it  has  good  effects  ; but  in  thin  emaciated  habits, 
and  an  acrimonious  Hate  of  the  fluids,  it  often  does  harm. 
l)r.  Woodville  fays,  that  he  has  frequently  conjoined  it  with 
mercury  and  foap,  and  in  fome  cafes  with  bark  and  Heel, 
and  found  it  eminently  ufeful  as  an  alterative.  In  the  phar- 
macopoeias it  is  directed  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  elixir  ; 
the  latter  is  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  pre- 
pared two  ways,  viz.  with  re&ified  fpirit,  and  the  vinous 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Of  thefe  compounds  the  dofe  may 
be  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drams  : the  powder  is  gene- 
rally given  from  fix  grains  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  for  a 
dofe,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  a fluid  form,  by  means  of  muci- 
lage or  the  yolk  of  egg.  The  “ decod! um  lignorum,” 
(Pharm.  Ed.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is 
commonly  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a pint  a day.  The 
“ mixture  of  guaiacum”  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or 
“ lac  guiaci”  of  P.  L.  1787,  is  prepared  of  guaiacum  gum- 
refin,  1^  dram;  refined  fugar,  two  drams;  mucilage  of 
acacia  gum,  two  fluidrams  ; and  cinnainon-water,  eight 
fluid-ounces.  The  guaiacum  is  rubbed  with  the  fugar,  then 
with  the  mucilage,  and  when  they  are  mixed  the  cinnamon- 
water  is  poured  on  gradually.  The  dofe  for  adults  from 
jjss  to  Jii.  The  “tincture”  is  formed  by  macerating  for 
14  days  half  a pound  of  the  gum-refin  powdered  in  two 
pints  of  rectified  fpirit,  and  then  draining.  The  dofe  is  3*  to 
3 ii.  The  “ ammoniated  tincture”  is  made  by  macerating 
for  14  days  four  ounces  of  the  gum-refin  powdered  in  a pint 
and  a hail  ot  compound  fpirit  ot  ammonia,  and  then  drain- 
ing. The  dofe  as  before.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  imitation  of  Berger 
of  Copenhagen,  avoids  the  fpirituous  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
which  has  been  fometimes  injurious,  and  employs  the  fol- 
lowing preparation.  Having  fird  with  an  equal  part  of 
hard  lugar  riduced  the  guaiacum  to  a fine  powder,  lie  ap- 
plies iome  portion  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  of  a mucilage 
of  gum-arabic,  and  rubbing  thefe  together  very  carefully, 
he  forms  an  eniulfion  with  water  or  watery  liquors.  This 
preparation  lie  gives  over  night  in  fuch  a quantity  as  may 
open  the  body  once  next  day,  which,  he  fays,  will  happen 
to  different  perfons  from  doles  containing  15  to  20  grains 
ol  the  guaiacum.  Berger's  formula  is  the  following  ; R, 
Gguaiaci  Jls  G.arabici  i ii : bene  trita  folv.  in  aquae  hyffopi 
vel  alius  dillillo,  3 ix.  Add  lacchar.  jfs.  m.  d.  s.  folutio, 
rujus  duo  cochlearia  majora  mane  et  vcfperi  capiantur,  fuper- 
hibilo  libra  una  dccoCti  hordii  vel  aveine.  Theden  recom- 
mends the  guaiacum  made  into  pills  with  foap  of  almonds. 
Wopdville  Mat.  Med. 
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1 he  guaiac  wood  is  diddled  by  putting  thin  fhavings  of 
it  into  a done-ware  retort,  to  which  is  to  be  fitted  a large 
glafs  receiver,  with  a fmall  hole  pierced  in  its  fide  ; and  the 
cli  ft  illation  is  to  be  promoted  by  a gradual  fire.  A liquor, 
like  water,  is  obtained  lird,  and  then  an  acid,  reddifh,  empy- 
reumatic  liquor,  with  a little  reddifh  oil.  In  this  procefs 
a confiderable  quantity  of  air  is  difeharged  ; which  proves 
that  this  element  is  combined  in  certain  bodies,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this. 

GUAIAVA,  in  Botany , Tourn.  t 443.  Gaertn.  t.  38. 
See  Psidium. 

GUAIBI  Co  A ISA,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican fifli,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  hurace  de  vclha.  It  is 
flat  bodied,  with  a riling  back,  and  is  ufually  caught  be- 
tween five  and  eight  inches  long,  and  of  about  a third  part 
of  its  length  in  breadth.  It  is  caught  among  the  rocks  and 
about  the  fhores,  and  it  is  eaten  in  confiderable  plenty  in  the 
Brafils,  both  by'  the  natives  and  Portuguefe.  Marcprave’s 
Hid.  Brafil. 

GUAINUMBI,  in  Ornithology.  See  Trochilus. 

GUAIUCACHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Guamanca  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Guanca-Velica. 

GUAKI,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  La  Paz  ; 

5 miles "N.W.  of  La  Paz. 

GU ALACLING,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by 
the  people  ol  the  Philippine  illands  to  a fpecies  of  bird  of 
the  darling  kind.  It  is  of  the  bignefs  of  the  turtle ; it 
feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  a very  brilk  and  lively  bird.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a plain  black  colour,  except  when  viewed  in 
the  fun,  and  then  is  feen  to  be  of  a vad  variety  of  bright 
colours. 

GUALAGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America, 
which  rifes  in  S.  lat.  io°  57’,  under  the  name  of  the  Gua- 
nuco,  from  the  lake  Cliiquiacoba,  in  the  plains  of  Bombon, 
whence  it  paffes  to  the  N.  receiving  feveral  rivers,  and  reaches 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Leon  de  Guanuco,  io°  3'.  After 
a precipitous  courfe  it  receives  the  river  Monzon,  from  the 
W.  at  N.  lat.  9 22',  when,  becoming  more  tranquil,  it 
forms  feveral  iflets,  and  in  the  province  of  Lamas  acquires 
the  name  of  the  Gualaga.  At  7 icf  it  receives  from  the 
W.  the  river  Moyobamba.  Alter  this,  there  are  four  dan- 
gerous rapids,  before  it  reaches  Ponguillo,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mountains.  The  breadth  of  the  Gualaga  is  now 
1200  feet  ; and  palling  through  the  province  of  Maynas,  at 
5C  4'  lat.  it  joins  the  falte  Maranon,  being  450  yards  wide 
and  34  deep,  according  to  Sobreviela  (cited  by  Pinkerton). 
At  the  confluence  the  Gualaga  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  a lake  is  formed  about  half  a league  in  breadth,  and  ~o 
fathoms  deep.  During  the  courfe  of  a league,  the  force  of 
each  river  feems  equal  ; but  at  length  the  Tunguragua  or 
Jefuitic  Maranon  overcomes  the  Gualaga.  The  banks  of 
the  Gualaga  arecloathed  with  beautiful  trees,  enlivened  with 
a great  variety  of  birds,  and  one  flirub  produces  a kind  of 
native  wax  or  tallow. 

GUALATA,  a country-  of  Africa,  about  350  miles 
from  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat. '2  3 - 30',  to  2 ?°  30'.  W.  long. 

5 to  8°. 

GUALCAS,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Trux- 
illo  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Piura. 

GUALDO-PRIOR ATO,  Galeazzo,  in  Biography . 
was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Vicenza,  in  1606.  Little  is 
known  of  him  in  early?  life,  but  he  became  hidonographer  to 
the  emperor,  and  was  author  of  the  “ Hidory  of  the  Wars 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.”  “ The  Troubles  of  France 
from  1648  to  1654,  with  the  continuation  of  die  War  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  that  “ Of  the  Minidry  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  ' three  volumes.  “ The  Hidory  of  the  emperor 
Ij  Leopold,’’ 
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Leopold,’’  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1678.  His  works, 
which  are  in  the  Italian  language,  are  all  written  in  an  agree- 
able ityle. 

GIM LIBI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa;  30  miles 
\V.  of  Fez. 

GUALIOR.  See  Gwalior. 

GUALLARIPA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Guamanga;  120  miles  S.  of  Guamanga. 

GUALRAICO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 55  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Villa-del-Principe. 

GUALTEIRI,  or  Gualtero,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Crollolo  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Reggio. 

GUALTERUS,  Rodolpiius,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  the  year  1519,  and  became,  at  an  early  age, 
eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  the 
belles-lettres,  and  theology  ; to  the  illullration  of  the  latter, 
his  other  acquirements  were  made  fubfervient.  He  officiated 
as  pallor  at  Zurich  from  the  year  1542  to  1 5 75,  and  then, 
on  the  death  of  Bullinger,  he  was  chofen  principal  miniiter 
of  the  Proteftant  church  in  that  city  and  diflridl.  He  died 
in  1586,  leaving  behind  him  many  theological  works,  which 
were  highly  elleemed  at  that  time.  He  was  author  like- 
wife  of  different  treatifes  in  grammar,  the  belles-lettres, 
and  hiffory,  and  the  tranflator  of  fome  fermons,  homilies, 
&C. 

GUAM,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Marian,  or  Ladrone, 
iflands,  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea,  about  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Marian  iflands  in  which 
the  Spaniards  have  a fettlement.  The  principal  town,  which 
is  the  relidence  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  greateil  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  at  the  dillance  of  four  leagues  in  the  coun- 
try, fituated  on  the  N.W.  of  the  ifland,  on  the  border  of  a 
conflderable  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  fliips  may  anchor, 
though  the  road  is  not  one  of  the  bell ; but  it  is  fafe  during 
the  fummer  months.  There  is  a fort  about  three  leagues 
from  the  town.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  There  are 
fome  cows,  plenty  of  poultry,  and  many  different  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  bread-tree,  the  cocoa,  and  iig-banian,  are  com- 
mon in  the  woods  of.  Guam,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
prefents  numberlefs  beautifully  diverlificd  landieapes,  con- 
fiding of  lawns,  high  woody  hills,  and  vallies  in  excellent 
cultivation.  The  natives  are  tall  and  well-made,  and,  judging 
from  the  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  of  an  open  and 
generous  character.  They  are  accultomed  to  chew  the  betel ; 
and  they  have  an  excellent  kind  of  brandy  manufadtured 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-tree. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippine  ifles  pretend,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Guam,  and  the  other  Marian  iflands,  are  originally 
defeended  in  colonies  from  them.  The  Indians  on  this  ifland 
may  be  computed  at  about  10, coo,  and  they  are  dillributed 
into  feven  or  eight  villages.  The  natives,  it  is  faid,  go  naked, 
and  never  bury  their  dead,  but  leave  them  expofed  to  the 
air.  N.  lat.  13  ’ 25'.  E.  long.  1 55°  10'.  De  Pages’  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i. 

GUAMA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Para, 
at  the  town  ol  Para. 

GUAMAJACU  Ape,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which 
Marcgrave  and  fome  others  have  called  the  pijcis  triangula- 
ris, a fpecies  ot  ojlracion  ; which  fee. 

Guamajacu  Atinga.  See  Diodon  Atinga. 

Guam  \ jack  Guara.  See  Diodom  Hyjlriv. 

GU AMALIA,  in  Geography,  a d; Uriel  of  Peru,  in  the 
archbilhopric  of  Lima, fituated  in  the  centre  of  theCordillc  as. 
This  jurifdidtion  commences  at  the  dillance  ot  240  miles 
N.E.  from  Lima,  and  being  rather  cold,  few  parts  of  it  are 
fertile  through  its  whole  extent,  which  is  above  120  miles. 
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The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  towns  apply  to  weaving,  and 
manufacture  a great  variety  of  baizes,  forges,  and  other 
Huffs,  with  which  they  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with 
the  other  provinces.- — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of 
the  above  dillridt  ; 150  miles  E.  of  Truxillo. 

GUAMANGA,  an  intendancy  or  jurifdiction  of  Peru, 
in  a bifliopric  of  the  fame  name  ; the  foil  of  which  is  fertile 
in  grain  and  fruit.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  cat- 
tle, hides,  and  fweet-meats,  belides  the  produce  of  feveral 
mines,  See.  In  this  intendancy,  with  its  dependency'  of  Lu- 
catios,  60  mines  of  gold,  102  of  filver,  and  one  of  quick- 
filver,  were  wrought  in  1791.  Of  the  lirll  of  tliefe  metals, 
three  mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  of  the  fecond  63. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  to  the 
archbilhop  of  Lima.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1539, 
in  a wide  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a river,  and  crown- 
ed with  perpetual  fprings.  The  buildings  are  of  Hone,  and 
thought  to  be  fuperior  to  any  in  Peru  ; while  the  gardens, 
fquares,  and  chearful  entrances  of  the  city,  decorated  with 
trees,  recommend  a refidence  at  Guamanga.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  trade  are  leather,  grain,  and  fruit.  In  the  diftrici 
there  is  a fountain,  which  quickly  impregnates  a mould  with 
a white  and  tranfparent  Hone.  The  Hate  of  the  population 
is  not  precifely  afeertained.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  20 
noble  families,  who  live  in  a quarter  of  the  town  feparated 
from  the  reft.  It  has  three  parochial  churches,  one  for  Spa- 
niards, and  two  for  Indians,  befides  the  cathedral,  and  feve- 
ral other  churches  and  convents.  It  has  alfo  an  univerfity, 
with  a large  revenue,  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  divinity, 
and  law.  S.  lat.  12’  50'.  W.  long.  77^  56'. 

GUAMANTAGUA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience 
of  Lima,  and  jurifdiclion  of  Canta,  in  which  is  a celebrated 
image  of  Clirill,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  vilit  in 
pilgrimage  at  Whitfuntide  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Lima. 

GUAMANUA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 8 miles 
W.  of  Havannah. 

GUAMARA,  a river  of  Brazil,  difehargiug  itfelf  into 
the  Atlantic;  42  miles  N.  of  Fernambuco. 

GUAMOCO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Santa  Fc  de  Antio- 
quia. 

GUAMUBO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 20  miles 
E.  of  Havannah. 

GUAMULOS,  a town  of  Cuba  ; 63  miles  S.E.  of 
Santa  Clara. 

GUAN,  in  Ornithology.  Sec  Penelope  crjlata. 

GUANA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies* 
N.E.  of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  17  16'.  W.  long.  62'. 

Guana  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coafi  of  the  ifland  of  St, 
Chrillopher’s.  N.  Iat.  I7°2l'.  W.  long.  62°  23'. 

GUANABANUS,  in  Botany,  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42* 
t.  10.  See  Ax  non  a. 

GUANACACHA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Chiquitos  ; 50  miles  in  circuit. 

GUANACAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Popayan. 

GUANACO,  in  Zoology.  See  Camelus  Huanacus. 

GUANA.IO,  or  Bonacao,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  difeo- 
vered  by  Columbus.  N.  lat.  16  30'.  W.  long.  86  23'. 

GUANAJUATO,  a mining  ftation  of  New  Spain,  iitu- 
ated  between  the  two  towns  of  Guadalaxara  and  Quarataro. 
This  celebrated  mining  ftatipn  is  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  or 
chain  of  Topia  ; and  the  mines  produce  abundance  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper,  but  being  carried  to  great  depth,  the 
expence  of  difeharging  the  waters  is  conliderable.  The 
“ Real,”  (a  general  name  for  the  royal  mining  Hat  ions]  of 
I Si. 
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St.  Nicholas,  is  three  leagues  to  the  N.  while  others  extend 
four  leagues  to  the  W.  Within  the  mountains  there  are 
alfo  live  mining  Rations,  eacli  having  a church,  and  chaplain 
to  adminifter  the  facrament ; there  are  alfo  in  the  vales  43 
fmelting  iioufcs,  giving  bread  to  a great  number  of  work- 
men, who  confuine  annually  J 00,000  loads  of  maize,  18,000 
Iheep,  5000  beeves,  and  18, coo  loads  of  meal;  the  villages 
being  16  in  the  town  (hip  of  Irapuato.  In  the  diflritl  of 
this  Ration,  there  is  a great  number  of  looms  for  woollens, 
the  dearell  being  nine  reals  a yard. 

GUANAPU,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Trux- 
illo,  fituated  on  the  coaR ; 25  miles  S S.E.  of  Truxillo. 

GuaKAI'U,  a river  of  Brazil,  wiiich,  uniting  with 
the  Tocantins,  forms  the  Para. 

GUANA RA,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  fonnded  in  1593  on  a river,  whence  it  has  its 
name,  which  furnilhes  the  inhabitants  with  excellent 
water,  floods  their  lands,  and  waters  their  cattle.  On 
the  weRcrn  part  it  has  very  fertile  lands,  and  on 
the  fouthern  and  eaRern  immenfe  plains,  the  paRures  of 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  multiplication  of  cattle. 
The  chief  wealth  ot  the  inhabitants  con  lids  in  cattle,  of 
which  they  poflefs  very  numerous  herds.  They  fupply  the 
province  with  vail  numbers  of  oxen,  and  alio  of  mules  ; and 
export  the  furplus  by  Coro,  Porto-Cavello,  or  Guiana. 
The  population  of  this  town  coniiRs  of  12,300  perfons  : 
the  Rreets  are  Rraiglit  and  wide,  and  the  houfes,  though 
not  fumptuous,  tolerably  well  built.  Here  is  a hofpital 
with  moderate  revenue  ; and  the  church  is  larcre,  handfome, 
and  much  adorned.  Depons  aferibes  its  fplendour  to  its 
being  in  poflellion  of  our  lady  of  Camoroto,  whole  virtues 
and  miracles  attract  a great  concourfe  of  viiitors  from  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces  ; 93  leagues  S.W.  from  Caraccas, 
and  24  leagues  S.E.  from  Truxillo.  N.  lat.  8 14'.  W.  long, 
from  Paris  72  15'.  Dupons'  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

GUANATAN,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito  ; 35  nf.les  N.  of  Loxa. 

GUANBACHO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxillo,  oil  the  coalt.  S.  lat.  9 22'. 

GUANC  A-BAMB  A,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxil'o;  70  miles  E.  of  Piura. 

GUANC  AN  A,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz,  on  the  lake  Titicaca. 

GU ANC A-VELIC A,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  Guamanga,  and  capital  of  a jurifdiAion  of 
the  fame  name  ; 30  miles  N.  W.  of  Guamanga.  This 
town  was  founded  in  1572,  by  the  viceroy,  Don  Fran- 
eifeo  de  Toledo  ; it  Rands  in  a break  of  the  Andes,  and 
is  one  of  the  largeR  and  riclieR  cities  of  the  Viceroyalty. 
The  temperature  is  very  cold,  and  the  climate  changeable,  as 
it  fometimes  rains  and  freezes  on  the  fame  day  with  tempefts 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail.  The  buildings  are  moll- 
ly  conRruCled  of  a kind  ot  tufa,  found  near  a warm  fpring 
in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a dangerous  torrent,  which  is 
pafled  by  feveral  bridges.  The  grand  prune  of  quickfil- 
ver,  in  the  vicinity,  was  difeovered  in  1563  ; it  was  ma- 
naged by  a company  of  forty,  who  delivered  the  quickfilvcr 
to  the  king  at  a certain  price  ; but  a lire  in  1760  dellroyed 
many  of  the  works,  and  the  mine  has  been  lince  in  conlider- 
ahle  decay.  S.  lat.  1 2 J 47'.  W.  long.  74  4b'. 

Guanca-vkuca,  or  Huanca-Velica , a jurifdiclion  of 
S.  America,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Guamanga,  or  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  town, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  was  founded  on  account  of  the 
rich  quicklilver  mines,  from  the  working  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants derive  their  whole  fubliltence.  The  cold  temperature 


checking  the  growth  of  grain  and  fruits,  they  are  fupplied 
by  their  neighbours. 

In  this  intendancy,  with  its  dependencies  of  CaRrovireyna 
and  Lircay,  1 mine  of  gold,  80  of  River,  2 of  quicklilver, 
and  10  of  lead,  were  wrought  in  1791;  two  of  gold  and  2 1 7 
of  River  were  in  an  abandoned  Rate.  The  quickfilver  mine 
was  formerly  much  celebrated  ; but  it  appears  to  be  nearly 
exhauRed,  after  having,  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries, 
produced  mercury  to  the  value  of  more  than  67,000,000 
dollars.  We  learn  from  Helms,  that  at  Guancavelica,  a 
vein  of  cinnabar,  80  yards  thick,  is  accompanied  with 
galena,  manganefe,  and  arsenic.  Behind  Guancavelica,  the 
argillite  graduates  into  calcareous  fand-Rone,  as  this  does 
into  iimple  limeftone ; all  equally  rich  in  gold,  River,  and 
mercury. 

GUA  NCR  A CO,  a fea-port  or  Peru,  near  Truxillo, 
of  which  it  is  the  harbour. 

GUANCHES,  a river  of  Cuba,  which  runs  into  the 
Spanilli  Main,  N.  lat.  2o°4'.  W.  long.  75-  31'. 

GUANDAGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Friuli. 

GUANGON,  a town  on  'the  N.  coaR  of  the  ifland 
of  Lukoil.  N.  lat.  18 '24'.  E.  long.  121  58'. 

GUANJAYA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Gua- 
rnanga  ; 5 a miles  N.  of  Guancavelica. 

GUANJOOK,  a town  of  Abyflinia  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of 
Tcherkin. 

GUANO,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of 
Quito;  10  miles N.E.  of  Riobamba. 

Guano  Key,  Greet  and  Little,  twofmall  Hands  belonging 
to  the  Bahamas ; the  former  in  N.  lat.  26  30'.  W.  lom>\ 
77'  30';  and  the  latter  in  N.  lat.  26  1 8 . W.  lon°. 
7/0  5'- 

Guano,  in  Geology , a yellowilh-brown  earthy  fub- 
Rance  of  a peculiar  kind,  without  taRe  and  of  a fmell  re- 
fembling  that  of  caRoreum.  This  l'ubitance,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  ufed  by  tlie  Peruvians  as  a manure,  is  the 
produ&ion  of  fome  neighbouring  rocky  Hands  in  the  South 
lea,  from  whence  large  quantities  are  annually  brought  to 
the  continent  of  America.  Indeed,  Peru,  without  tins  lub- 
Rance,  would  be  nothmg  but  a barren  defart. 

The  guano  lias  been  mentioned  by  feveral  early  travellers 
in  South  America,  and  it  lias  even  been  conjeftured  to  be 
the  dung  of  birds ; but  ever  fince  the  time  of  Ulloa  it  has 
fallen  into  oblivion,  from  which  it  was  refeued  by  Mr.  Von 
Humboldt,  who  lias  given  ail  intcrelling  account  of  it,  which 
is  rendered  Rill  more  valuable  by  the  chemical  analyfis  made 
of  this  fub Ranee  by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth, 
to  whom  that  celebrated  traveller  had  communicated  fpeci- 
mens  of  it.  The  following  contribution  towards  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  guano  is  taken  from  a letter  written  to  Mr. 
Klaproth  by  Mr.  V011  Humboldt. 

The  word  huana  (the  European  always  confound  the  fyl- 
lable  hue  with  that  of  vua,  and  u with  0 ) fignifies,  in  the 
language  of  the  Incas,  dung  for  manuring ; the  verb  to  manure 
being  huanunchaui.  All  the  Aborigines  of  Peru  were  of 
opinion  that  this  fubRanee  is  birds’-dung  ; which  was,  how- 
ever, doubted  by  many  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  all  the  Guano-Hands  and  rocks 
are  fituated  between  the  13th  and  21R  degree  of  S.  lat.  • 
and  yet  the  number  of  cormorants,  flamingos,  and  cranes 
appears  to  be  equally  conliderable  in  the  Hands  fituated  far- 
ther towards  the  north  or  fouth.  Near  the  town  of  Arica 
the  fmall  ifland  called  Ilia  di  Guano,  emits  fuch  an  intolera- 
ble flench,  that  (as  has  been  already  obferved  by  father 
Feuillce)  fliips  are  often  prevented  from  approaching  it.  In 
^ 2 Arica 
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Arica  large  magazines  are  eredled  alongfjde  the  Ihore  for  the 
reception  or  the  guano.  If  we  confider  that,  ever  fince  the 
twelfth,  or  at  leatt  the  thirteenth  century,  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary  in  Peru  to  manure  with  this  fubilance  ; that  many 
millions  of  cubic  feet  have  been  (trewed  os'er  the  fandy  parts 
of  Peru  (and  indeed  the  poflibility  of  pradlifing  agriculture 
along  the  fea-coall  depends  entirely  on  this  precious  mate- 
rial); and  farther,  that  the  guano  Hill  continues  to  be  fur- 
nilhed  in  large  quantities,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
fent  generation  appears  to  prove  that  thofe  birds,  on  one  of 
the  iflands,  will  icarcely  produce  a Ihip-load  of  dung  in  a 
great  number  of  years  ; if  we  confider  all  this,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  being  aftonilhed  at  the  long  feries  of  centuries, 
or  the  vait  number  of  birds,  that  mull  have  been  required 
to  accumulate  thofe  immenfe  ftrata  of  guano. 

The  frelh  birds’  dung  feen  on  the  rocks  about  Huaura, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  American  coalt  in  the  South  fea, 
forms  a thin  whitifh  cruft,  perfectly  different  in  appearance 
from  the  brownilh-yellow  guano. 

Though  we  can  no  longer  helitate  to  confider  alfo  the 
guano  as  dung  of  birds,  yet  it  may  be  alked,  has  it  origi- 
nated on  the  fame  iflands  where  it  is  now  found,  or  has  it 
been  accumulated  there  by  fome  revolution  of  the  earth  ? 
Does  it  point  back  to  an  era  when  the  deluged  globe  was 
provided  with  a greater  number  of  aquatic  birds  than  at  the 
prefent  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  coal-formation  refers 
us  back  to  a vaitly  luxuriant  vegetation  ? Or  was  the  guano 
formed  under  circumitances  perfedlly  fimilar  to  thofe  now 
exifting,  and  was  nothing  required  to  produce  fuch  immenle 
ftratification  but  a long  fucceffion  of  ages  ? A long  refi- 
dence  on  the  rocks  and  iflands  of  the  Peruvian  coail,  and 
attentive  obfervation  of  the  quantity  of  dung  depoiited  at 
prefent  by  many  thoufand  cormorants  and  flamingos  in  the 
fpace  of  one  year,  are  the  means  which  may,  perhaps,  at  a 
future  period,  enable  us  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions.  But  it 
may  be  alked,  what  is  to  become  of  Peruvian  agriculture, 
and  what  of  the  population  of  the  coaft,  when  the  exhaulled 
Guano  ifland  ffiall  no  longer  yield  this  manure  ? 

Thotigh  the  offenfive  effluvia  of  the  guano  produce  naufea 
and  ftemutation  in  thofe  who  pafs  a guanero  (a  velfel  loaded 
with  this  fubilance)  on  the  fea,  it  is  neverthelefs  true  that 
the  health  of  the  crew  of  thofe  vefiels  is  not  in  the  leall  af- 
fedled  by  it.  Humboldt  obferved  in  moft  of  thefe  people  a 
healthy  blooming  complexion  ; but  he  adds,  that  ten  or 
twelve  years  pradtice  in  this  uncleanly  but  profitable  trade, had 
done  much  to  inure  them  to  the  otherwife deleterious  effedts  of 
thofe  foetid  exhalations.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  Arica  impute  the  frequent  intermittent  fevers  of  that  part 
of  the  coaft  to  the  llench  produced  by  the  guano. 

Ulloa  (in  his  Relacion  del  Viage  a la  Amer.  Merid.  iii. 
p.  127.)  fays,  that  when  the  depth  is  confidered  in  which 
the  guano  is  dug,  it  appears  probable  that  it  is  an  earth,  al- 
though the  fmeil  might  be  confidered  as  againll  this  opinion  ; 
and  he  is  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  a confiderable  portion  of 
earth  is  mixed  with  the  birds’  dung.  Frezier,  who  examined 
the  Peruvian  coaft  in  1712  and  1714,  alfo  vifited  the  har- 
bour of  Arica,  and  the  ifland  Iquique,  to  the  fouth  of  it 
On  the  latter  ifland  the  guano  was  dug  up  by  negroes.  Fre- 
zier confeffes  that  he  is  at  a lofs  to  explain  how  fuch  immenfe 
mafles  can  have  been  produced  by  birds,  but  affirms,  that 
feathers  of  birds  have  been  found  at  a confiderable  depth. 
(Frezier  Voy.  dans  la  Mer  de  Sud.p.  133.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arica,  where  the  crop  of  pep- 
per (Capiicum  baccatum)  is  valued  at  from  3 to  400,000 
dollars  a year,  each  plant  is  manured  three  types  every  feafon 
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with  guano,  viz.  at  the  periods  of  taking  root,  flowering, 
and  producing  the  fruit. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Incas,  the  guano  was  con- 
fidered as  an  important  objecl  of  political  economy.  It 
was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to  dellrov  any  of  the 
birds  on  the  Guano  iflands,  each  of  which  had  its  infpec- 
tors,  and  was  divided  into  departments.  From  Arica  to 
Chancay,  a tradl  of  2co  leagues  in  length,  no  other  manure 
was  made  ufe  of  than  guano  (Garcilaflo,  Hill,  de  las  Yncas, 
i.  p.  184.)  This  great  care  accounts  in  fome  meafure  for 
the  vail  increafe  of  the  guano.  But  thofe  wife  regulations 
have  long  been  aboliffied:  at  prefent  the  guano  is  dug  for 
without  regularity  and  at  all  feafons. 

In  an  account  of  the  guano,  given  by  the  fame  celebrated 
naturalift  to  Meffrs.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  mention  is  made 
of  a few  other  circumtlances  relative  to  that  fubilance,  that 
Ihould  not  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The  guano,  lays  Mr. 
Plumboldt,  is  found  not  onlv  in  the  Chinche  illands,  near 
Pifco,  but  it  exills  alfo  on  the  parts  of  the  coaft  and  its 
ifles  lituated  more  to  the  fouth,  at  Ilo,  Iza,  and  Arica. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chancay,  who  trade  in  this  article,  go 
to  the  Chinche  iflands,  and  return  in  twenty  days.  Each 
boat  takes  a cargo  of  from  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of  the 
guano.  A vanegais  worth  four  livres  at  Chancay,  and  fif- 
teen livres  at  Arica. 

The  ftrata  in  which  the  guano  is  difpofed  are  from  fifty  to 
fixty  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  they  arc  worked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  iron  ochre  mines.  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  the  Indian  corn  or  maize  ; but  if  too  much  of  it  be 
applied,  the  root  is  burnt  and  deitroyed  by  it. 

Whcnexpofcd  to  the  fire  the  brownilh  yellow  colour  of 
the  guano  is  converted  into  black  ; it  gives  out  white  fumes, 
and  the  fmeil  of  empyreumatic  ammonia.  Water  diffolves 
part  of  it,  becomes  thereby  of  a feddilh  colour, and  adopts  an 
acid  tafte.  Potalfa  diflolves  much  more  of  it  than  water  ; 
the  folution  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  is  produced 
under  an  abundant  devclopcment  of  ammonia.  The  refult  of 
the  chemical  analylis,  made  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  is 
that  the  principal  conllituent  part  is  concrete  uric  acid. 

Klaproth  has  fince  obtained  nearly  the  fame  refults  as  the 
French  chemifts  ; his  experiments  prove  that  the  eflential 
component  parts  of  the  guano,  excluiive  of  the  admixed 
fand,  are  ammoniacal  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  a refiduum  of  animal  colla,  or  fimilar  animal  in- 
flammable component  part.  The  oxalic  acid,  however, 
Klaproth  fuppofes  not  to  be  an  original  conllituent  part  of 
the  g uano,  but  the  produdl  of  along-continued  adlion  of  the 
atmofphiric  oxygen  of  the  uric  acid  ; an  opinion  founded 
on  his  own  experience  refpedling  the  eafy  converfion  of  uric 
into  oxalic  arid,  by  the  application  of  nitric  and  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  The  proportion  of  the  conllituent  parts  is 
as  follows. 


Ammoniacal  uric  acid 

16 

Phofphateof  lime 

10 

Oxalate  of  lime 

12.75 

Silica  - 

4 

Muriate  of  foda 

0.50 

Sandy  admixture 

28 

71.25 

Water,  inflammable  ani-  l 

, 28.75 

mal  remains,  and  lofs  J 

100  Klap- 
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GUANOBUCOA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba  ; 8 milts  S.  of  the  Havannah. 

QUANTA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Gua- 
manga,  capital  of  a jurifdi&ion  of  the  fame  name;  20  miles 
N.  ot  Guamanga.  N.  lat.  12’ 30'.  W.  long.  74  16'. 

GUANTAJAYA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of 
Arica.  In  this  intendancy,  with  its  dependancy  of  Tacna, 
one  mine  of  gold  and  twenty  of  filver  were  wrought  in 
1791.  At  the  fame  time  no  lefs  a number  than  nineteen  of 
the  former  metal  had  been  abandoned.  This  was  alfo  the 
cafe  with  30  mines  of  filver.  The  celebrated  mine  of 
Gnantajaya,  or  Huantajaya,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tac- 
na, is  a recent  difeovery.  It  is  Angularly  fituated  in  a fandy 
plain,  at  a confiderable  diitance  from  the  mountains  ; and 
i'ome  of  the  veins  are  faid  to  be  fo  rich,  that  they  are  cut 
with  a chilfel.  S lat.  20  45 W.  long;  70°  10'. 

GUANTANAMO  13ay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  zP  izl  W.  long.  74°47'- 

GUANVACANA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Guamanga  ; 80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Guamanga. 

GUANUCO,or  Hi  anuco,  a town  of  Peru,  and  capi- 
tal of  a jurifdidtion  which  commences  about  120  miles  N.E. 
of  Lima.  This  town  was  founded  in  1539,  under  the  name 
of  Leon  de  Guanuco  ; the  firlt  inhabitants  being  thofe,  who, 
in  the  broils  of  the  Pizarros  and  Amagros,  followed  the 
royal  party.  It  was  formerly  a confiderable  city,  but  is 
now,  according  to  Alcedo,  a mean  village  on  the  royal  road 
of  the  Incas,  with  ruins  of  a royal  palace  and  temple  of  the 
fun.  The  climate  is  for  the  molt  part  pure  and  mild,  the 
foil  fertile,  the  fruits  excellent,  and  the  conferves  much 
elleemed  at  Lima.  The  church,  three  convents,  and  the 
defeendants  of  the  conquerors  are  funk  into  great  poverty  ; 
120  miles  N.E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  9 59'.  W.  long.  75° 
56'. 

Guanuco  River.  Sec  Gualaga. 

GUANUCOS,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Golfo  Dolce  at  its  mouth. 

GUAPERVA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Ch.’etodon  Arcua- 
tuj,  and  Lanceo/atus.  See  alfo  Loehius  Hijlrio. 

Guaberva  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Ba- 
iljles  : thus,  the  guaperva  hiltrix  of  Willughby  is  the  baliftes 
aculeatus  ; the  guaperva  peixe-porco  of  Marcgrave,  &c. 
or  guape.va  maxima  caudata  of  Willughby  and  Ray, 
is  the  bahltes  vetula  ; the  guaperva  lata  ad  caudam  ftriata 
Lilleri  is  the  baliftes  ringens  ; and  the  guaperva  lata, 
cauda  forcipata,  &c.  of  Willughby  is  the  baliftes  forci- 
patus. 

GUAPURIUM,  in  Botany , from  its  Peruvian  name 
Gnapuru , a word  too  barbarous  to  be  received  into  a regular 
fyftem  of  botany,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  one  of  thofe 
which  Juflicu  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  p.  24,  note 
c,  he  adopts  only  for  a time,  till  the  genera  to  which  they 
belong  are  finally  afeertained.  Juft.  324.  Clafs  and  order, 
Icofandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  I/yrti , Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  four-cleft.  Cor. 
Petals  four.  St  am.  Filaments  numerous  ; anthers  roundilh. 

Pij} Perlc.  Berry  globular,  umbilicatcd,  crowned 

with  the  calyx,  pulpy  within.  Seeds  from  two  to  four. 

A Jhrub  ; the  leaves  of  its  principal  branches  deciduous, 
of  the  ultimate  ones  oppofite,  limple,  from  three  to  fix  pair, 
as  if  abruptly  pinnate,  fprinkled  with  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  in  tufts  from  the  cracked  bark  of  the  leafiefs 
branches.  The  habit  is  that  of  a Plinia,  but  the  germen  is 
n<  t fuperior. — Such  is  the  account  given  by  Julfieu,  from 
ii  S uncle’s  manuferipts,  and  the  infpe&ion  of  a dried  fpeci- 
meiu  The  original  Plinia  itfelf  is  fo  obfeur’e,  and  there  is 
lo  much  reafon  to  fufpedt  a miftake  in  Plunder's  reprefenta- 
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tion  of  the  fituation  of  the  germen,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay  whether  this  plant  be  of  the  fame  genus  or  not. 

GUAR  A,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird, 
called  by  Clufius  numenius  Indicus,  or  the  Indian  curlew. 
See  T AN  TALUS  Ruber. 

Guaka,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Scomber  Cordyla. 
GUARACAPEMA,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fifh 
more  ufually  called  the  dorado.  See  Coryeiizrna  Equi/elif. 

GUARACAYO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  S.  America, 
in  the  province  of  Quito  ; 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaen. 

GUARACHIRI,  a town  of  Pel’ll,  and  capital  of  a 
jurifdiclion  in  the  audience  of  Lima, commencing  at  the  moun- 
tains, about  fix  leagues  E.  of  Lima.  The  vallies  and  lower 
grounds  are  the  only  inhabited  parts,  and  thefe,  being  very- 
fertile,  produce  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other  grain  in 
great  abundance.  Its  mountains  have  filver  mines,  out  few 
of  them  are  wrought;  50  miles  E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  ir-° 
55'.  W.  long.  76  18'. 

GUARANI  A,  a province  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  fo  called  from  the  Guaranis,  a tribe  of  - Indian  inha- 
bitants, who  occupy  about  30  villages,  from  the  river  Ta- 
biquarj,  in  Paraguay,  to  the  frontiers  of  Buenos  Avres, 
being  moftly  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Parana  : the  eaftern  bor- 
ders of  the  Guaranis  extend  along  Brazil,  and  on  the  W. 
they  border  on  Paraguay,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe.  As 
foon  as  a Guarano  Indian  dies,  his  companions  take  up  the 
corpfe,  and  throw  it  into  ifie  Oronoko,  tied  to  a cord  which 
they  fallen  to  a tree.  On  the  following  day  they  drag  out 
the  corpfe,  when  it  is  found  to  be  a Ikeleton,'  perfectly  clean 
and  white,  ftripped  of  the  flefti  which  has  been  devoured  by 
filh.  They  then  disjoint  the  bones,  and  lay  them  up  cu- 
rioufly  in  a balket,  which  they  hang  from  the  roof  of  the 
ho  ufc. 

GUARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  in  Law,  a term 

rilatne  to  a van  ant,  or  warranter  properly  fignilying  him 
whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or  fecure  from 
damage. 

Guarantee,  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a warranter 
ora  perfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  himfelf  to  fee  a fe- 
cond  perfon  perform  what  he  has  Itipulated  to  the  tliird 
See  Warranty. 

GUARANTHARA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the 
Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  70  20'.  W 
long.  340  25'. 

GUARANTY,  in  Politics,  an  engagement  of  mediato- 
rial or  neutral  Hates,  whereby  they  pledge  their  faith,  that 
the  articles  of  a particular  treaty  (hall  be  inviolably  obferved 
on  both  fides. 

This  engagement  implies,  that  the  guarantees  are  obliged 
to  afiift  the  party  invaded  contrary  to  the  treaty,  againft  the 
injurious  aggreflor  ; but  not  if  the  war  is  occafioned  by  any 
other  caufes  than  the  violation  of  the  articles  of  peace^ 
Puffcndorf,  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  book  viii  ch  8- 
$ 7*  * 

The  ancient  lords  were  obliged  to  guaranty  the  lands  of 
their  vafials,  i.e.  to  defend  them  againft  their,  enemies  * 
otherwife  they  loft  their  fee,  and  their  vaffals  were  no  lon<rer 
bound  to  do  them  homage  and  fervice.  Kings  alone  did  not 
fo:feit  their  fiefs  by  not  guarantying  them  ; and;yet  we  read 
that  Borel,  count  of  Barcelona,  " threatened  the  king  of 
France,  Hugh  Capet,  tc  fwear  fealty  to  the  Saracens,  in 
calc  he  did  not  guaranty  him  ; and  under  Lewis  the  Young 
the  count  of  Champagne  did  homage  to  the  emperor,  on 
the  like  account. 

To  guaranty  a fee,  had  likewife  another  meaning  ; being 
ufed  to  denote  that  where  a fee  v as  divided  between  the 
eldeft  fon  and  the  younger,  the  eldeft  did  homage  to  the 

lord, 
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lord,  both  for*  himfelf  and  all  the  rell ; and  by  that  homage 
guarantied  the  whole. 

GIJARAPIRANGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  government  of  Minas  Geracs ; 40  miles  S.E.  of 
Villarica. 

GUARAPQ,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  the 
fermentation  of  coarfe  fugar  and  water.  It  is  in  general  ufe 
throughout  Terra  Firma.  The  Indians  and  negroes  prefer 
it  to  tire  bell  wine.  Thofe  who  fell  it  mud  have  a licence 
from  the'  farmer  of  the  tax,  for  which  they  pay.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  farming  the  guarapos,  and  cock-fights,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  hoipital  of  St.  Lazarus, 
at  C.iraccas. 

GU  A RAPUCU,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Scomber  Thynmis. 
GUARAQUAt  U,  ill  Geography,  a river  of  the  Brazil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  9 36’.  W.  long.  35° 

1 6’. 

GUAR A-TEREBA,  ill  Ichthyology.  See  Soomber 
Cardyla. 

GUARATIBA,  m Geography,  a river  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S lat.  7 20'. 

GUARAUNA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Scoloi’AX  Gua- 
rauna. 

GUARD,  or  Gaud,  in  its  general  fenfe,  implies  de- 
fence, cuilody,  or  conferval ion,  of  any  thing;  the  aft  of 
obferving  wha.2  pallet',  to  prevent  furprize  ; or  the  care  and 
precaution  taken  to  hinder  any  thing's  being  done  contrary 
to  the  intention  and  defire  of  another. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  garde,  and  that  of  the 
corrupt  Latin  war  da,  and- that  of  the  German  tuabren,  to 
I cep,  to  defend. 

Guard  is  alfo  ufed  in  a figurative  fenfe,  for  the  aft  or 
fervice  of  guarding,  and  the  perlons  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

Thus  we  fay,  to  be  upon  guard,  to  fei  the  guard,  mount 
tlw  guard,  to  dilmount  the  guard,  to  relieve  the  guard,  to 
change  the  guard,  the  officer  or  ferjeant  of  the  guard  ; alio, 
a flrong  guard,  an  attempt  on  the  guard,  &c. 

Sc,  again,  thofe  to  whom  the  king  commits  the  fafety  of 
his  perfon,  are  called  his  guard,  life-guard,  body-guard. 
And  fo  thofe  who  have  had  the  education  and  guardian- 
ffiip  of  infants,  or  idiots,  are  called  their  guards  or  wards. 

Guard,  or  Gard,  is  alfo  applied  to  a writ  relating  to 
the  office  of  ward  ; w.hereof  there  are  three  kinds;  one 
called  droit  de  garde;  the  fecond,  ejectment  de  garde ; the  third, 
rav.  foment  de  garde.  See  Guardian. 

Guard,  in  the  Military  Setfe,  is  properly  the  duty  or 
fervice  done  by  the  foldiers,  to  fecure  the  army,  or  place, 
from  the  attempts  and  furprifes  of  an  enemy.  In  garrifon 
the  guards  are  relieved  every  day ; fo  that  every  foldier 
mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in  times  of 
peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  Ol  this  there  are 
divers  kinds  : as. 

Guard,  Advanced,  a party  of  horfe  or  foot,  which 
marches  before  a corps,  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger. 
See  Advance  guard. 

,,  Guard,  Artillery,  is  a detachment  from  the  army  to 
Leu  re  the  artillery  when  in  die  held.  Their  “ corps  de 
garde”  is  in  the  front  of  the  Artillery  park  (which  fee), 
-a.no  their  Entries  difperied  round  it.  This  is  generally  a 
48  hours’  guard  ; and  upon  a march  this  guard  marches  in 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and  have  it  in  charge  to 
leave  nothing  behind.  If  a gun  or  waggon  breaks  down, 
the  officer  that  commands  the  guard  is  to  leave  a fufficient 
number  of  men  to  affilt  the  gunners  and  matrofles  in  getting 
jt  tip  again. 

Guard,  Artillery  quarter,  is  frequently  a non-commiffioned 
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officer’s  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  whofe 
corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front  of  their  encampment. 

Guard,  Artillery  rear,  confifts  of  a corporal  and  fix  men, 
polled  in  the  rear  of  the  park.  See  Artillery  park. 

Guard,  Baggage,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  baggage  on  a march. 

Gv. Mm- boat,  in  Sea  L.anguage , a boat  appointed  to  row 
the  rounds  among  the  (hips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  & c.  to  obferve  that  their  officers  keep  a good 
look-out,  calling  to  the  guard-boat  as  fhe  paffes,  and  not 
fuffering  her  crew  to  come  aboard,  without  having  prcvioully 
communicated  the  watch-word  of  the  night. 

Guards,  Camp,  are  of  two  forts;  the  oneferve  to  main* 
tain  good  order  within  the  camp,  (fee  Camp,)  and  the  other, 
which  are  Rationed  without  the  camp,  ferve  to  cover  and 
fecure  it  againfl  the  enemy.  They  are  formed  both  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry ; and  fliould  coniilt,  a6  the  occafioti 
requires,  of  the  eighth  part,  or  third  part,  or  even  of  half 
the  army,  when  an  attack  is  apprehended.  The  cavalry 
guards  are  removed  farther  from  the  main  army  than  the 
infantry  ; but  not  fo  far  as  to  endanger  their  being  cut  off. 
Thefe  guards  have  generally  a day  poll  and  a night  poll  ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  leldom  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  camp  : the  guards  of  infantry  are  generally 
fixed,  except  thofe  that  are  to  fupport  and  protect  the 
cavalry  guards,  and  to  cover  the  forage  grounds. 

Guard,  or  Garde,  Corps  de.  See  Corps. 

Guard,  Counter,  in  Fortification.  See  CovsTEB-guard. 

Guard,  Forrage.  See  Eorrage. 

Guard,  Grand,  confills  of  three  or  four  fquadrons  of 
horfe  commanded  by  a field  officer,  and  polled  before  the 
camp  on  the  right  and  left  wing  towards  the  enemy,  for  tlie 
fecurity  of  the  camp. 

GuARD-irs/M,  in  a Ship,  are  certain  curved  or  arched  bars 
of  iron,  placed  over  the  ornamental  figures  on  a Ihip’s  head 
or  quarter,  to  defend  them  from  the  impreffion  of  fome  other 
ffiip,  when  they  lie  dole  to  or  rub  againll  each  other. 

Guard,  Main , is  that  front  which  all  the  other  guards 
are  detached.  Thofe  who  are  to  mount  the  main  guard, 
meet  at  the  refpeftive  private  parades,  and  front  thence  they 
go  to  the  general  parade  ; where,  after  the  whole  guard  is 
drawn  up,  the  imall  guards  are  detached  to  their  refpeftive 
polls  ; and  then  the  i'ubaltern  officers  draw  lots  for  their 
guards,  who  are  all  commanded  by  the  captain  of  the  main 
guard.  This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours, 
according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  governor. 

Guards,  Ordinary,  are  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam- 
paign, or  in  garrifon  towns,  and  which  are  relieved  daily; 
whereas  extraordinary  guards,  or  detachments,  are  fuch  as 
are  only  commanded  on  particular  occafions ; cither  for  the 
further  lVcurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers,  or  for 
convoys,  eleorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  Mounting.  All  guards  are  to  parade  with 
fhoulclered  arms,  and  unfixed  bayonets,  without  any  in- 
tervals between  them,  the  ranks  open,  and  the  ferjc ants  with 
pikes  carried.  The  officers  with  their  fvvords  drawn,  and 
non-commiliioned  officers  commanding  guards,  to  .be  .formed 
about  40  paces  in  front  of  the  centre,  in  two  ranks,  facing 
the  line,  where  they  are  to  receive  the  old  parole  and  fuch 
orders  as  may  be  driven  them. 

< O 

'Fhe  major  or  commanding  officer  will  give  the  word  of 
command — 

“ Officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers,  outward  face! 

Take  poll  in  front  of  your  refpeftive  guards  ! — Quick, 
March!’' 

As  foon  as  they  have  taken  poll,  fronting  their  refpeftive 
guards,  the  word  of  command  will  be  given — 
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fl  Officers  and  non-commilfioned  officers — to  your  guards 
• — March  ! — Halt ! — Front !” 

“ Officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers,  infpeCl  your 
guards  !” 

The  feveral  officers  and  non-commiifioncd  officers  will 
then  infpeCl  their  guards,  as  quick  as  poffible.  When 
there  is  a captain’s  guard,  each  officer  is  to  take  a rank, 
the  ferjeants  accompanying  them. 

As  foon  as  the  infpeClion  is  over,  the  adjutant  will  go 
down  the  line  and  receive  the  report  of  each  guard  ; the 
officers  return  to  their  polls  ; and  the  major,  or  commanding 
officer,  will  then  — 

“ Order  arms  ! — Fix  bayonets  ! — and  Shoulder !” 

When  the  colours  are  brought  on  the  parade,  the  troop 
is  beat ; and  the  drummer’s  call  on  the  right. 

The  captain  will  face  inwards,  and  the  lieutenant  and 
enfign  will  face  to  the  right,  and  march,  quick  time,  to  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers.  The  captain  goes  to  the  head  of 
the  right  of  his  remaining  men.  The  field  officer  then  orders 
the  grenadiers  to  dole  their  ranks,  and  to  march  off  in  quick 
time,  the  lieutenant  being  three  paces  advanced  in  front  of 
his  men,  and  the  enfign  one.  The  colours  will  be  received 
as  ufual.  And  the  grenadiers,  on  their  arrival  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  guards,  will  file  at  the  ordinary  time,  through 
the  ranks  ; the  lieutenant,  and  the  colours,  in  front  of  the 
front  rank.  The  guards  are  to  march  off  at  the  ordinary 
time,  and  by  divilions,  taking  care,  that  when  they  open 
their  ranks,  the  front  rank  of  each  keeps  its  exaCl  diftance 
from  the  front  rank  preceding  it.  When  there  are  more 
officers  than  one  belonging  to  the  fame  guard,  the  fecond 
in  rank  is  to  take  poll,  and  to  march  pall  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  parade,  at  the  head  of  the  lail  divifion,  inflead 
of  being  in  the  rear  of  it.  When  there  is  an  officer,  fenior 
to  the  field  officer  of  the  day,  on  the  parade,  the  guards  are 
to  march  by  and  falute  him  : the  field  officer  of  the  day,  in 
that  cafe,  marching  at  their  head. 

G UAKDS,  Out,  may  lead  us  to  confider  out-pofls,  advanced 
picquets,  and  detachments,  The  duty  of  out-poils,  &c.  as 
llated  by  the  latl  printed  regulations,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
light  troops,  who  are  occalionally  affilled  and  relieved  by 
the  line.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  always  under  the  direction 
of  fome  general.  But  when  it  becomes  neceflary  to  per- 
form this  duty  from  the  line,  the  out-polls  fall  under  the 
command  of  the  general  officers  of  the  day,  unlefs  fome 
particular  officer  be  put  in  orders  for  that  fpecific  command. 
All  outguards  march  off  without  trumpets  founding,  or 
drums  beating.  They  pay  no  compliments  of  any  kind ; 
neither  do  their  fentries  take  any  complimentary  notice  of 
officers  palling  near  their  polls.  No  guards  are  to  prefume 
to  Hop  any  perfons  coming  to  camp  with  provifions  (unlefs 
they  be  particularly  ordered  fo  to  do),  and  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  exact  or  receive  any  thing  for  their  free  paffage. 

Any  officer,  trumpeter,  or  other  perfon,  who  comes 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  is  to  be  fecured  by  the  firlt  guard 
he  arrives  at,  till  the  commander  in  chief’s,  or  the  general’s 
pleafure  is  known.  When  a deferter  conies  in  from  the  ene- 
my, the  officer  commanding  the  poll,  or  guard,  at  which 
lie  arrives,  is  immediately  to  lend  him  under  a proper  efcort, 
(without  permitting  him  to  be  delayed  or  examined,  or  any 
quellions  alked  him)  to  the  officer  commanding  the  out- 
polls,  who,  after  enquiring  whether  he  brings  any  intelli- 
gence immediately  relating  to  his  own  poll,  will  forward 
him  to  head-quarters. 

Tlie  fentries  on  the  outpolls  are  always  to  be  double. 
No  officers,  foldiers,  or  followers  of  the  camp,  are  on  any 
account  to  be  fullered  to  pais  the  outpolls,  unlefs  they 
are  on  duty,  or  prefent  a regular  pal's  from  head-quarters. 


The  men  on  advanced  picquets  are  to  carry  their  provi- 
fions with  them,  ready  cooked,  when  circum (lances  will 
permit.  The  cavalry  to  carry  fufficient  forage  for  the  time 
they  are  to  be  out. 

It  is  the  duty  of  officers  on  all  guards  to  infpeCl  every 
relief  of  fentries,  both  when  they  go  on,  and  come  off  their 
polls  ; to  call  the  rolls  frequently,  and  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  keep  the  men  under  their  command  in  the 
moll  perfect  Hate  ot  vigilance  and  preparation. 

Officers  commanding  outpolls  are  to  fend  guides,  or 
orderly  men,  to  the  major  of  brigade  of  the  day,  or  to  the 
brigade-major  of  their  own  brigades,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, in  order  to  conduit  the  new  guards,  and  to  carry 
luch  orders  as  may  be  neceflary. 

When  the  army  is  on  a march,  the  officers  mull  apprize 
the  brigade-majors  of  the  fituation  of  their  polls,  as  foon  as 
they  arrive  at  them.  All  detachments  of  brigades,  which 
are  ordered  to  march  immediately,  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
picquets,  and  replaced  direCtly  from  the  line. 

Whenever  detachments  exceed  200  men,  or  upwards,  a 
furgeon  or  furgeon’s  mate  is  to  be  lent  from  the  corps  of 
the  officer  who  commands.  On  particular  duties,  the  at- 
tendance of  a furgeon  or  mate  may  be  requifite  with  fmaller 
detachments.  Detachments  of  cavalry,  of  50  or  upwards, 
will  be  attended  by  a farrier. 

As  foon  as  an  officer  commanding  an  outpoft,  or  advanced 
picquet,  (whether  of  cavalry  or  infantry,)  arrives  on  his 
ground,  he  mull  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  his 
fituation,  by  carefully  examining,  not  only  the  fpace  he 
actually  occupies,  but  the  heights  within  mufket-Ihot ; the 
roads  and  paths  leading  to  or  near  hi3  pofi,  afcertainino- 
their  breadth  and  practicability  for  cavalry  and  cannon*. 
He  fliould  examine  the  hollow  ways  that  cover  the  approach 
of  an  enemy ; and,  in  Ihort,  coniider  all  the  points  from 
which  he  is  moll  likely  to  be  attacked,  either  by  cavalry  or 
infantry.  He  will,  by  thefe  means,  be  enabled  to  take 
meafures  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  being  furprized  ; and 
fliould  he  be  attacked  during  the  night,  from  the  previous 
knowledge  he  has  obtained  of  the  ground,  he  will  at  once 
form  a jull  ellimate  of  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  make 
Ins  arrangements  for  defence  with  promptitude  and  decifion- 
In  order  to  convey  the  fame  alacrity  to  his  men,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  moll  unexperienced  for  hidden  and  unexpected  at- 
tacks, an  officer  upon  an  outpoft  will  do  well  to  put  them 
upon  the  alert,  by  ikilfully  occasioning  falfe  alarms.  But 
thei'e  mull  not  be  often  repeated,  nor  when  praCtifed  be 
made  known  to  his  men  as  having  proceeded  from  himfelf ; 
lince  fupinenefs  and  inactivity  might  by  degrees  be  the  con- 
fequences  of  fucli  a difeovery. 

An  intelligent  officer  upon  an  outpoft,  even  unprovided 
with  entrenching  tools,  will  materially  ltrengthen  his  poll, 
when  the  unobierver  would  remain  inactive.  A tree  felled 
with  judgment  ; brufhwood  cut  to  a certain  diltance  ; 
pointed  itakes,  about  bread  high,  placed  on  the  points  molt 
affailable  by  an  enemy,  may  be  attended  with  the  greatelt 
advantages,  and  can  be  effeded  with  the  common  hatchets, 
which  the  men  carry  to  cut  fire-wood.  In  fhort,  every  im- 
pediment which  an  officer,  aCling  011  the  defenfive,  can 
throw  in  an  enemy’s  way,  ought  to  be  fcrupuloufly  attended 
to.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  means  which  lie  adopts 
for  the  immediate  protection  of  his  polls,  he  mull  look 
beyond  that  point ; and  as  nothing  checks  the  ardour  of. 
troops  more  than  an  unexpeCled  obltacle,  within  an  hundred 
yards,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  place  attacked,  he  mull,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  outpoll,  throw  up  fome  temporary  impedi- 
ment at  that  diflance.  See  General  Regulations  34  to  37. 
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Gu  \rd,  Picquet,  is  a number  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  keep 
■thcmfelves  always  in  readinelfs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  ; the  horfeS 
being  generally  faddled,  and  the  riders  booted.  The  foot 
draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  at  the  beating  of  the 
tattoo,  but  afterwards  return  to  their  tents,  where  they 
remain  in  readinefs  to  march  on  any  fudden  alarm. 

This  guard  is  to  make  reflflance  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  till 
the  army  can  get  ready. 

Guard,  Port,  a guard  detached  from  the  main  guard. 
All  officers  on  port,  or  detached  guards,  are  to  fend  a report, 
night  and  morning,  to  the  captain  of  the  main  guard,  and  at 
all  other  times,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  occurs.  Thofe 
who  command  at  the  ports  are  to  draw  up  the  bridges,  on 
the  approach  of  any  body  of  armed  men,  of  which  they  are 
to  give  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  main  guard,  and  not  to 
fuffer  any  of  them  to  come  into  the  garrifon,  without  leave 
from  the  governor  or  commander. 

Guard,  Provojl , is  always  an  officer’s  guard  that  attends 
the  provoit  in  his  rounds,  to  prevent  defertion,  marauding, 
rioting,  &c. 

Guard,  Quarter,  is  a fmall  guard  Commanded  by  a fub- 
altern  officer,  polled  in  the  front  of  each  battalion,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  before  the  front  of  the 
regiment. 

Guar d-R ails,  are  (Irong  rails  of  wood  bolted  on  to  piles, 
jud  above  the  level  of  the  water,  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
locks  on  canals,  and  projedling  before  the  wing-walls,  for 
guiding  the  boats  into  the  locks,  and  prevent  their  linking 
the  wralls. 

Guard,  Rear , is  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings  up 
the  rear  on  a march  : the  rear  guard  of  a party  is  frequently 
eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  five  hundred  paces  behind  the  party. 
Hence  the  advance  guard  going  out  on  a party,  forms  the 
rear  guard  in  their  retreat. 

Rear  Guard  is  alfo  a corporal’s  guard  placed  in  the  rear 
of  a regiment  to  keep  order  in  that  part  of  the  camp. 

Guard,  To  Relieve.  See  Relieve. 

Guard  Rooms  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are  allowed  a 
water-bucket,  candleftick,  tin  can  for  beer,  and  drinking 
horns  : they  are  alfo  allowed  fire-irons  and  coal-trav,  from 
Sept,  i to  May  i,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  into  llore. 
The  rooms  of  the  quarter-mailers  and  ferjeants  of  cavalry, 
and  the  ferjeant-major  and  quarter-mailer  ferjeant  of  infantry, 
are  to  be  furnilhed  with'Yhe  necelTary  bedding  and  utenfils 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  allowed  to  the  foldiers’  rooms. 

Guard,  Safe.  See  Safe  Guard. 

GvxRn-Ship.  See  Guard- Ship. 

Guard,  Standard,  is  a fmall  guard  under  a corporal,  out 
of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in  the  front 
of  each  regiment,  at  the  dillance  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
ilreets,  oppofite  to  the  main  llreet. 

Guard,  Trench,  conlifts  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  occafion,  which  mount  in  the  time  of  a 
fiege,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  befieged  when  they  fally  out, 
protedl  the  workmen,  &c. 

Guard,  Turn  out  the,  is  a phrafe  ufed  when  it  is  necelTary 
for  the  guard  to  form  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  a general 
or  commanding  officer  ; on  the  approach  of  an  armed  party  ; 
on  the  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  trumpet,  or  any  alarm. 

Guard,  Van,  is  the  fame  with  the  front  of  an  army.  See 
Advance  Guard,  and  Advance  Guard,  above. 

Guard  is  more  particularly  underilood  of  a foldier,  as  a 
mufqueteer,  archer,  or  the  like,  detached  from  a company, 
or  corps,  to  protedl,  detain,  ®r  fecure,  any  perfon,  or  to 
furvey  his  adtions. 

Guards  is  alfo  underilood  of  the  troops,  or  companies, 


kept  to  guard  the  king  ; called  alfo  royal  guards,  life  guards, 
gardes  du  corps.  See. 

There  are  alfo  ufually  bodies  of  guards  to  wait  on  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  fame  capacity. 

The  guards  are  dillinguilhed  into  horfe,  foot,  grenadiers, 

and  yeomen. 

Guards,  Horfe- Grenadier,  were  divided  into  two  troops, 
called  the  ill  and  2d  troops  of  horfe- grenadier  guards. 
The  firlt  troop  wras  raifed  in  the  year  1693,  ar|d  the  com- 
mand given  to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondi  ley ; the  2d 
in  1702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troo-p  has  a colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  one  guidon,  or  major, 
three  exempts  and  captains,  three  lieutenants,  one  adjutant, 
three  cornets,  and  fixty  private  men. 

Guards,  Life.  In  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
horfe-grenadier  guards,  two  regiments  have  been  raifed  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  guarding  the  metropolis,  and  of 
efcorting  his  majelty.  They  are  generally  called  the  ill 
and  2d  life-guards.  Each  regiment  confills  of  fix  troops 
of  53,  and  one  kettle-drum. 

Guards,  Royal  Regiment  of  Horfe,  is  commonly  called  the 
“ Oxford  Blues,”  from  having  been  originally  raifed  by  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  confills  of  nine  troops.  The  quartcr- 
mafter  belonging  to  this  corps  is  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral regulations  that  affedt  the  quarter-mailers  of  all  cavalry 
regiments.  The  latter  hold  their  commillions  by  warrants, 
but  the  former  has  the  fign-manual  to  his  appointment. 

Guards,  Teomen  of  the , firlt  raifed  by  king  Henry  VII. 
in  the  year  1485,  are  a kind  of  foot  guards  to  the  king’s 
perfon,  and  are  generally  called  by  a nick-name  beef-eaters. 
They  were  anciently  250  men  of  the  firlt  rank  under  gentry, 
and  of  a larger  ftature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to 
be  fix  feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  100  on  conftant 
duty,  aud  70  more  not  on  duty  ; and  when  any  one  of  the 
100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70.  They  are 
drelfed  after  the  falhion  of  king  Henry  VIII.’s  time. 
Their  firfl  commander,  or  captain,  was  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  their  pay  is  2 s.  6d.  per  day. 

Guards,  The  Foot,  are  appointed  for  the  guard  of  his 
majelty  and  his  palace,  and  for  general  fervice  : they  are 
dillinguilhed  by  regiments  : of  which  there  are  three,  called 
the  ill,  &c.  regiment  of  foot  guards.  They  were  raifed  in 
the  year  1660  : the  firlt  regiment  is  commanded  by  one  colo- 
nel, one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors,  twenty-feven  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  fixty-two  lieutenants,  twenty-four  en- 
figns,  and  three  adjutants  ; and  it  confills  of  three  battalions. 
The  2d  regiment,  or  Cold-llream,  has  one  colonel,  one  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, two  majors,  iixteen  captains,  one  captain- 
lieutenant,  forty-two  lieutenants,  fourteen  enligns,  and  two 
adjutants  ; and  confills  of  two  battalions.  The  third  regi- 
ment is  the  fame  as  the  fecond. 

Guards,  no  doubt,  are  as  ancient  as  monarchy  : the  re- 
moteil  antiquity  affords  inllances  of  them. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  for  their  guard  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  eltablifhed  by  Augullus,  as  Dion  and  Suetonius 
relate  : thofe  of  the  emperors  of  Conllantinople  were  called 
huccellarii. 

Captain,  colonel,  brigadier,  exempt  of  the  guards.  See. 
See  Captain,  Colonel,  Brigadier,  Yeoman,  Sec. 

The  Scotch  guard  was  firlt  eltablifhed  in  France  by 
Charles  VII.  who  chofe  liimfelf  a guard  out  of  fuch  Scots 
as  were  fent  by  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Douglas,  and  other 
Scotch  lords,  to  drive  out  the  Englilh. 

Guards,  Pr<etorian.  See  Praetorian. 

Guards,  White.  See  Scholar ks. 

Guard,  in  Fencing,  an  action  or  polture,  proper  to  defend 
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or  fcreen  the  body  from  the  efforts  or  attacks  ef  an  enemy’s 
fword,  or  to  execute  any  offenfive  movements  againft  him. 

Some  have  reckoned  four,  and  others  five  or  fix  general 
guards  of  the  fword  ; to  conceive  which,  it  has  been  tifeful 
to  imagine  a circle  drawn  on  an  upright  wall,  and  divided 
into  four  cardinal  points,  viz.  top,  bottom,  right,  and  left. 

Now,  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  diredled  to  the  bottom 
point  of  the  circle,  and  confequently,  the  head  of  the 
fword  tilted  up  to  the  top  point,  with  the  body  inclining 
forwards,  this  is  called  prime,  or  the  JirJl  guard.  The 
fecond  guard,  which  foine  improperly  call  the  third,  is 
when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  directed  to  the  right 
or  fecond  part  of  the  fame  circle,  a quadrant  diitant 
from  the  firil,  with  the  fort  of  the  fword  turned  to  the 
right,  and  the  body  raifed  proportionably.  Tierce,  or  the 
third  guard,  is  performed  by  directing  the  fword’s  point  to 
the  Hppermolt  point  of  the  fame  circle  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  of  prime  ; in  which  cafe  the  body,  arm,  and  fword, 
are  in  their  natural  difpofition,  being  the  mean  between  the 
extremes  of  their  motion.  Quart,  Carte,  or  the  fourth 
guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  directed  to  the 
fourth  point  of  the  circle,  defeending  to  the  right  as  far  as 
one  fourth  of  tierce,  with  the  external  fide  of  the  arm  and 
the  flat  of  the  fword  turned  towards  the  ground  and  the 
body  out  of  the  line  to  the  right,  and  the  fort  of  the  fword 
towards  the  line  to  the  left.  There  is  alfo  a quint,  or  a kind 
of fifth  guard,  being  the  return  of  the  point  of  the  fword  on 
the  right,  after  traverfing  the  circle  to  the  point  of  the  prime 
whence  it  had  departed  ; and  yet  with  a different  difpofition 
of  the  body,  arm,  and  fword. 

Thefe  guards  are  alfo  called,  by  the  matters, and 
piftures  ; and  the  common  centre  of  all  their  motions  is  to  be 
in  the  (houlder. 

In  all  thefe  kinds  of  guards,  there  are  high  advanced,  high 
retired,  and  high  intermediate  guards,  when  difpofed  before 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  either  with  the  arm  quite  ex- 
tended, quite  withdrawn,  or  in  a mean  ftate.  Mean  advanced 
guard,  or  Amply  mean  guard,  is  when  the  fword  is  difpofed 
before  the  middle  part  of  the  body.  Lew  advanced,  retired, 
or  intermediate  guards,  are  thofe  where  the  arm  and  fword  are 
advanced,  withdrawn,  or  between  the  two  extremes,  before 
the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Some  will  have  prime  the  principal  guard  ; others,  quint ; 
others,  with  better  reafon,  tierce  ; becaufe  it  confilts  of 
right  lines,  which  are  more  eafily  defended  than  oblique  ones, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  prime,  fecond,  quart,  and  quint.  By  modern 
practice,  only  two  guards  are  ufed  in  fmall  fword  play,  viz. 
the  guard  of  carte,  and  the  guard  of  tierce,  called  the  infide 
and  outlide  guards.  The  one  covers  yosr  body  from  a 
ftraight  infide  thruft,  by  croffing  blades  on  that  fide,  and 
the  other  covers  you  from  a ftraight  outfide  thruft,  by  oppof- 
ing  the  blade  outwards.  Guards  are  fynonyraous  with  en- 
gagements. 

Mr.  M*Arthur,  having  reduced  the  guard-poftures  to  the 
two  above-mentioned,  gives  the  neceffary  inftruftions,  in  a 
eoncife  but  very  perfpicuous  and  intelligible  manner,  for 
forming  thefe  two  pofitions.  His  inllruclions  are  exempli- 
fied by  appropriate  figures,  which  cannot  fail  to  aftift  the 
learner  in  apprehending  them,  and  alfo  in  reducing  them 
to  pratlice.  We  profefs  neither  to  be  teachers  nor  practi- 
tioners in  the  art  of  fencing  ; and  we  conceive,  that  little 
can  be  done  by  any  fyftem  of  rules,  however  excellent, 
without  correfponding  exercife  under  the  direction  of  a 
matter.  The  reader,  whom  it  may  concern,  will,  we  ima- 
gine, be  induced  by  the  following  extract  to  recur  to  this 
ingenious  author's  “ New  and  Compleat  Treatiie  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Fencing,  Seed'  of  which  a new  and 
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revifed  edition  was  publiftied  in  1784;  or  to  fome  other 
fimilar  treatife  on  the  fubjedt.  The  author  begins  with  in* 
ftrudting  the  learner  how  to  hold  his  fword  or  foil  well.  For 
this  purpofe  the  hilt  mull  be  flat  in  the  hand,  fo  that  th? 
two  edges  may  be  nearly  horizontal  when  the  learner  throws 
himfelf  upon  guard  ; the  thumb  being  ftretched  along  upon 
the  upper  flat  part  of  the  hilt,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  fhell 
or  guard,  and  the  pummel  retting  under  the  wrift.  The 
fword  or  foil  being  held  in  this  manner,  and  the  learner 
Handing  upon  his  firil  pofition,  fimilar  to  what  is  called  the 
third  pofition  in  dancing  ; that  is,  with  the  right  foot  before 
the  left,  and  the  heel  advanced  near  the  buckle,  is  diredled 
to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  common  guard  of  carte,  by  ad- 
vancing his  right  foot  about  the  diftance  of  ii  foot  in 
meafure  from  the  left,  or  at  the  diftance  of  two  lengths  of 
his  own  foot  from  the  heel  of  the  other.  The  two  heels 
Humid  be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line.  “ Turn  your  wrift,’’ 
fays  the  author,  “ in  fuch  manner,  that  the  nails  may  ap- 
pear upwards.  Your  hand  ftiould  be  on  a line  with  the 
lower  part  of  your  breaft;  the  arm  not  ftretched,  but  a little 
bent  and  flexible,  and  the  elbow  inclined  a little  to  the  out- 
fide. The  point  of  your  fword  or  foil  fiiould  be  about  iy 
degrees  elevated,  and  nearly  fixed  on  a line  with  the  upper 
part  of  your  adverfaty’s  breaft.  The  left  arm,  which  is 
neceffary  to  balance  the  body  in  its  different  movements, 
mutt  be  raifed  in  a femi-circular  manner,  on  a line  with 
the  forehead,  the  hand  kept  open  fn  an  cafy  manner,  the 
thumb  and  firft  finger  nearly  meeting.  Your  body  (hould 
be  totally  fideways,  and  your  head  turned  towards  the  right, 
fo  as  to  keep  fight  of  your  point  : for  it  is  evident,  the  lets 
you  expofe  the  breadth  of  your  body,  by  keeping  it  in  a 
dired  fide  pofture,  the  more  difficulty  there  will  be  to'tpuch 
you  in  affaults  : your  body,  feet,  arms,  and  Ihoulders  fhould 
be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  : let  the  balance  of  your  body 
reft  upon  the  left  leg,  by  keeping  the  left  knee  bent  and 
flexible,  fo  as  you  may  incline  a little  backwards.  The  right 
leg  ftiould  be  kept  eafy  on  the  ground,  the  knee  alfo  a little 
bent,  and  perpendicular. to  the  point  where  your  light  heel 
ltfts.  T.  he  next  point  is  to  acquire  the  mode  of  advancing 
and  retreating  upon  the  carte  guard,  without  varying  the 
above -deferibed  pofition  ; « In  order  to  advance  with  Regu- 
larity, move  the  right  foot  with  eafe  forward  to  the  dif- 
tance of  more  than  a foot,  making  the  left  foot  inftantlv 
follow  to  the  fame  diftance  : thefe  two  movements  muft 
feem  as  one,  by  being  comprehended  in  the  fame  moment 
of  time.  Keep  your  body  firm  and  fteady  upon  guard 
while  advancing.  Let  there  be  a paufe  of  time,  as  long  as 
a pei  fon  might  count  over  three,  between  every  advance 
always  obferving,  after  making  five  or  fix  advances,  that 
the  diftance  and  pofition  of  your  guard  is  exactly  the 
fame  with  your  primitive  diftance  and  pofition.  The  re- 
treat on  this  guard  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  advance  thereon,  only  your  left  foot  makes  the  firft 
movement  backwards,  and  your  right  follows  in  a line  of 
direction  at  the  fame  moment.”  “ This  is  the  firft  guard 
naturally  taken  by  beginners,  when  entering  upon  afiaults, 
and  from  it  in  general  all  the  various  thrufts  and  ‘pa- 
rades are  thrown.  The  fecond,  or  tierce-guard,  is  ufual- 
ly  praftifed  in  afiaults  by  experienced  fencers ; and  its 
pofition  is  the  fame  with  that  of  carte.  “ The  hand  onlv 
mull  be  a little  reverfed,  fo  as  that  the  nails,  which  were 
upwards  in  carte,  muft  be  half  turned  downwards,  when  in 
tierce-guard.  The  arm  ftiould  be  a little  ftretched  out- 
wards in  order  to  cover  or  fecure  the  outfide.  The  point 
fiiould  be  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  as  if  on  the  other  guard  of 
cnite  , that  is,  fixed  fteadily,  that  your  eye  may  perceive 
it  oppofite  to  the  upper  pari  of  your  adverfary’s  breaft. 
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’Advance  and  retreat  on  this  guard  with  the  fame  eafe  and 
regularity  as  is  done  in  carte,  agreeably  to  the  inftruftions 
given  in  the  firft  leffon.” 

Guards,  in  Jljhonpmy,  is  a name  fometimes  applied  to 
the  two  liars  neareft  the  pole  ; being  in  the  hind-part  of  the 
chariot,  at  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear.  See  Ursa  minor. 

Guards,  in  Engineery,  are  upright  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
on  to  the  lock-gates  of  a canal,  to  keep  the  barges  from  fink- 
ing the  planks  on  the  gates. 

GUARD  A,  or  Guardia,  in  Geography,  a flrong  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beirn,  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Lifbon  ; fituated  on  Monte  Eftrella, 
near  the  fource  of  the  Mondego,  containing  a cathedral, 
four  churches,  two  convents,  an  hofpital,  and  about  2300 
inhabitants  ; 67  miles  E.  of  Coimbra.  N.  iat.  40  21'.  W. 
long.  6 55'. 

GuardA,  or  Guarda,  La,  a town  of  Spam,  on  the 
W.  coalt  of  Gallicia  ; 14  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Tuy. 

Guarda,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  155  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Havanna. 

GUARD AMAR,  an  inconfiderable  fea-port  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Segura,'  with  a good  harbour,  and  principally  trading 
in  the  exportation  of  fait;  17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Alicant. 
N.  Iat.  38  7'.  W.  long,  o ' 45  . 

GUARDANT,  or  Gakdant,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ap- 
plied to  a bead  when  borne  in  a coat  of  arms,  full  faced,  or 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  fpeftator,  and  thus  appear- 
ing in  a poflure  of  guard  or  defence. 

Pleralds  fay,  a lion  is  never  fo  reprefented  ; but  a leopard 
always. 

GUARDIA,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  feveral  towns 
of  Naples,  in  the  provinces  of  Calabria  Citra,  Bafilicata, 
and  Principato  Ultra. 

Guardia,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  fituated 
in  an  elevated  and  falubrious  traft,  and  containing  about 
3000  inhabitants,  formerly  ilrong,  but  now  decaying,  and 
noted  only  for  a manufafture  of  falt-petre  ; 22  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Toledo. 

Guardia  Alferes,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Molife,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento  ; 21 
miles  E.  of  Molife.  N.  Iat.  410  50'.  E.  long.  14^50'. 

GUARDIAN,  or  Gardian,  is  he  to  whom  the  charge, 
or  cuftody,  of  any  perfon,  or  thing,  is  committed. 

The  notion  of  guardian  angels  is  very  ancient  in  the  Eafl. 
See  Angel. 

In  the  convents  of  Francifcans,  the  officer  is  called  guar- 
el  an,  who  in  the  others  is  called  fuperior. 

In  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  officer,  who  in  other 
military  orders  is  called  grand  majhr,  is  called  the  Jovercign- 
guardian  of  the  order. 

Guardian,  Gardcyn,  in  Law,  is  a perfon  intruded  with 
the  education,  tuition,  &c.  of  fuch  as  are  not  of  fufficient 
diferetion  to  guide  themfelves,  and  their  own  affairs ; as 
children  and  idiots. 

The  word  guardian,  with  us,  includes  the  offices  bo'  h of 
the  tutor  and  curator  of  the  civilians  : the  tutor,  for  in- 
ftance,  had  the  government  of  a youth  till  he  arrived  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  ; and  the  curator  had  the  difpofition 
and  ordering  of  h s effiefts  thenceforward  till  twenty-live 
years  of  age;  or  the  charge  of  a lunatic,  during  his  lunacy; 
all  which  purpofes  our  guardian  alone  anfwers ; though 
with  regard  to  lunatics  and  idiots,  thefe  officers  are  com- 
monly kept  diftinft.  In  other  words,  the  tutor  had  the 
charge  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  minor,  and 
the  curator,  the  care  of  his  fortune;  or,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the  former  was  the  com- 
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mittce  of  the  perfon,  and  the  latter  the  committee  of  the 

eftate. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  guardians.  The  firft  are  guar- 
dians by  nature,  viz.  the  father,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
mother  of  the  child  : for  if  an  eftate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the 
father  is,  by  common  law,  the  guardian,  and  muft  account 
to  his  child  for  the  profits  (Co.  Litt.  88.)  : and,  with  re- 
gard to  daughters,  it  feems  by  conftruftion  of  4 and  5 Pli. 
& Mar.  cap.  8.  that  the  father  might  by  deed  or  will  affign 
a guardian  to  any  woman-child,  under  the  age  of  lixteen  ; 
and  it  none  be  affigned,  the  mother  {hall  in  this  cafe  be  guar- 
dian. (3  Rep.  39.)  The  fecond  fort  are  guardians  for  nur- 
ture (Co.  Litt.  88.),  which  are,  of  courle,  the  father  and 
mother,  till  the  infant  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
(Moor.  738.  3 Rep.  38.);  and  in  default  of  father  or  mo- 
ther, the  ordinary  ufually  affigns  fome  difereet  perfon  to 
take  care  of  the  infant’s  perfonal  eftate,  and  to  provide  for 
his  maintenance  and  education.  (2  Jones.  90.  2 Lee.  163.) 
There  arc  alfo  guardians  in  focage,  who  are  alfo  called  guar- 
dians by  the  common  law  : thefe  take  place  only  when  the 
minor  is  entitled  to  fome  eftate  in  lands,  and  then,  by  the 
common  law,  the  guardianfhip  devolves  upon  the  next  of 
kin,  to  whom  the  inheritance  cannot  pofiibly  defeend.  (Litt- 
$ 123)  Thefe  guardians  continue  only  till  the  minor  is- 
fourteen  years  of  age  ; when  he  is  prefumed  to  have  difere- 
tion fo  far  as  to  choofe  his  own  guardian. 

' But  the  ancient  law  relating  fo  guardians  is  much  altered 
by  Hat.  1 2 Car.  II.  cap.  24..  which  ordains,  that  “ where 
any  perfon  has  a child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yearS- 
and  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  (hall  be  lawful 
for  the  father  of  the  child,  whether  born  at  the  time  of  his 
dcceafe,  or  yet  in  ventre  de  fa  mere,  either  by  deed,  or  will,, 
to  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  and  tuition  of  fuch  child  while  un- 
der age,  or  for  any  leffer  time,  to  any  perfon,  popifli  recu- 
fants  excepted  ; which  difpofition  (hall  be  good  againft  all 
perfons  claiming  fuch  child  as  guardian  in  focage,  or  other- 
wife.”  Thefe  are  called  guardians  by  Jlatute,  or  tcjla- 
mentary  guardians.  “ And  in  cafe  the  father  appoint  no 
guardian,  the  ordinary  may  appoint  one  to  look  to  his. 
goods  and  chattels  till  the  age  of  fourteen  ; at  which  time 
the  child  may  choofe  a guardian  himfelf ; and  for  his  lands, 
the  next  of  kin  on  that  fide  by  which  the  lands  defeend  may 
be  guardian,  as  heretofore  in  cafe  of  a tenure  in  focage.” 
There  are  alfo  fpecial  guardians  by  cujlom  of  London,  and 
other  places. 

The  guardian,  when  his  ward  comes  of  age,  is  bound  to. 
give  him  an  account  of  all  which  he  has  tranfafted  on  his 
behalf,  and  muft  anfwer  for  all  lodes  incurred  by  his  wil- 
ful default  or  negligence.  To  prevent  contefts,  the  guar- 
dians of  large  eftates  apply  to  and  aft  under  the  direction  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  accounting  annually  before  the' 
officers  of  that  court  : for  the  lord  chancellor,  by  right  de- 
rived from  the  crown,  is  the  general  and  fupreme  guardian 
of  all  infants,  as  well  as  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  court  of 
chancery  may,  and  fometimes  does  remove  a guardian  who 
abufes  his  trull,  and  appoints  another  in  his  room,  i Sid.  424. 

1 P.  Will.  703. 

Guardian,  in  Chivalry,  was  an  office  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  feudal  lord,  in  virtue  of  his  wardfhip  of  an 
heir-male,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  of  a female  under 
fourteen.  This  wardfhip  confided  in  having  the  cuftody  of 
the  body  and  lands  of  fuch  heir,  without  any  account  of  the 
profits  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and  fixteen  in 
females.  Thefe  profits  were  claimed  in  lieu  of  k night -fer vice, 
which  the  male  was  fuppofed  capable  of  rendering  at  twenty- 
one,  and  the  female  by  her  htifband  at  fourteen.  However, 
if  the  female  was  under  fourteen,  when  the  lord’s  wardfhip 

commenced. 
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commenced,  he  might  keep  her  under  ward  till  fixteen,  by 
flat.  Weft.  i.  3 Edw.  T.  cap.  22,  This  wardfhip  was  taken 
from  the  lord  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  transferred  to 
the  widow  or  next  of  kin.  But  this  noble  immunity  did 
not  continue  long.  When  the  male  heir  arrived  to  the  age 
of  twenty -one,  and  the  heir-female  to  that  of  fixteen,  they 
might  fue  out  their  livery  or  oujlcr  It  main,  i.e.  the  delivery 
of  their  lands  out  of  their  guardian’s  hands ; but  for  this 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  a line,  viz.  half  a year’s  profit  of 
the  land. 

Thefe  guardians  had  alfo  another  kind  of  power  over  their 
infant  wards,  which  was  that  of  difpofingof  them  in  matri 
mony  : and  if  the  infants  refufed  a 1 citable  match,  they  for- 
feited the  value  of  the  marriage  to  their  guardian  ; but  if 
they  married  without  his  confent,  they  forfeited  double  the 
value.  (Litt.  § lio. ) This  right  of  felling  the  ward  in 
marriage  was  exprefsly  declared  by  the  ftatute  of  Merton,  20 
Hen.  III.  cap.  6.  Thefe  grievances,  and  others  of  a fimi- 
lar  nature,  were  firft  abolifhed  by  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament,  in  1645;  and  this  ordinance  was  confirmed  by 
the  proteftor  and  his  parliament  in  1656  ; and  they  were 
finally  abolifhed  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24,  and  by 
zo  Geo.  II.  cap.  43.  and  cap.  50.  The  fame  are  alfoabo- 
liftied  in  Scotland  (See  Knight’s fervicc.)  Upon  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Court  of  wards,  the  care  which  the  crown  was 
bound  to  take,  as  guardian  of  its  infant  tenants,  was  totally 
extinguifhed  in  every  feudal  view  ; but  refulted  to  the  king 
in  his  court  of  chancery,  together  with  the  general  protec- 
tion of  all  other  infants  in  the  kingdom.  (F.  N.  B.  27.) 
When  therefore  a fatherlefs  child  has  no  other  guardian,  the 
court  of  chancery  hath  a right  to  appoint  one  ; and  from  all 
proceedings  relative  to  it,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  The  court  of  exchequer  can  only  appoint  a guardian 
ail  litem,  to  manage  tire  defence  of  the  infant  if  a fuit  be 
commenced  againft  him:  a power  which  is  incident  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  every  court  of  juftice  (Cro.  Jac.  641.  2 Lev. 
163.  T.  Jones  90.)  ; but  when  the  intereft  of  a minor 
comes  before  the  court  judicially,  in  the  progrefs  of  a 
caufe,  or  upon  a bill  for  that  purpofe  filed,  either  tribunal 
indifcriminately  will  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  in- 
fant. 

Guardian  in  focagc.  See  Guardian  above,  and  So- 
cage. 

Guardian  of  the  fpiritualities,  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpiritual  jurifdiftion  of  a diocefe  is  committed,  during  the 
time  of  the  vacancy  of  the  fee. 

This  guardian  may  be  either  fitch  in  law,  i.  e.  jure  mag'if- 
tratus,  as  the  archbilhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  pro- 
vince ; or  by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbilhop,  or 
vicar-general,  does  for  the  time  depute. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  are  guardians  both 
for  the  diocefe  and  the  whole  province  during  a vacancy  of 
the  archbifhopric  ; ever  lince  the  office  of  prior  of  Canter- 
bury was  abolifhed  at  the  reformation.  2 Roll.  Abr.  22. 

Guardian  of  the  Church.  See  Ciiurcii -warden . 
.Guardian,  or  Warden,  of  the  Cinqueports,  is  an  officer 
wlu>  has  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Cinqueports,  with  all  the 
power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other  places. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had  fettled 
themfelves  and  their  empire  in  ourilland,  appointed  a magif- 
trate,  or  governor,  over  the  call  parts,  where  the  Cinqueports 
lie.  with  the  title  of  comes  litoris  Saxonici  per  Britanntam  ; 
having  another,  who  bore  the  like  title,  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  fea.  Their  bulinefs  was  to  lfrengthen  the  fea-coaft 
with  munition  againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  bar- 
barians. And  that  antiquary  takes  our  warden  of  the  Cinque- 


ports to  have  been  erefted  in  imitation  hereof,  See  Cinque- 
ports. 

Guardian  of  the  Peace.  See  Conservator  of  the 
peace. 

GUARDI ANI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Cephalonia. 

GUARDO,  or  Govardo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mela,  on  the  Chiefa  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Brefcia. 
N.  lat.  45"  38'.  E.  long.  ioJ  26, 

GUARDUCCI,  Tommaso,  in  Biography,  a native  af 
Florence,  and  fcholar  of  Bernacchi,  arrived  in  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1767,  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera  regency 
of  Meflrs.  Gordon  and  Vincent.  He  was  tali  and- aukward 
in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  after,  and  in  countenance  ill-fa- 
voured and  morbid  ; yet,  with  all  thefe  difad  vantages,  he 
was  one  of  the  molt  correft  fingers  we  ever  heard  ; and  a man 
of  great  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  charafter.  He 
was  unfortunate  in  arriving  here  foon  after  Manzoli,  the 
impreffions  of  whofe  great  voice  and  majeftic  manner  of  fing- 
ing  had  not  been  effaced  by  his  immediate  lucceffor,  Eliii. 
Guarducci’s  voice,  though  of  much  lefs  volume  than  Man- 
zoli’s,  was  elear,  fweet,  and  flexible.  His  fiiake  and  into- 
nations were  perfeft,  and  by  long  ftudy  and  praftice  he  had 
vanquifhed  all  the  difficulties  of  his  art,  and  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  every  refinement  of  his  particular  fchool,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  vocal embellifhments  of  Italy  at  this  period. 

Though  prejudice  ran  high  againft  him  on  his  firft  arrival 
in  London,  his  merit  at  length  made  its  way,  and  his  highly 
poli filed  manner  of  finging  was  very  much  approved  and  ft  ft 
by  the  principal  profeffors  and  perfons  of  tafte  and  difeem- 
ment  who  heard  him.  He  foon  difeovered  that  a finger  could 
not  captivate  the  Enghfii  by  tricks  or  mftrumental  executic n. 
and  told  the  author  of  this  article,  foine  years  after,  at 
Montefiafcone  in  Italy,  that  the  gravity  of  our  tafte  had 
been  of  great  ufe  to  him.  “ The  Englifii  (faid  he)  are  fuch 
friends  to  the  compofer  and  to  iimplicity,  that  they  like  to 
hear  a melody  in  its  primitive  ftate,  undifguifed  by  change 
or  embelliffiment.  Or  if,  when  repeated,  rffioramenti  are 
neceffary,  the  notes  muft  be  few  and  well  felefted,  to  be 
honoured  with  approbation.’’ 

Indeed,  Guarducci  was  the  plaineft  and  moft  Ample  fino-er, 
of  the  firft  clafs,  whom  we  ever  heard.  All  his  effefta  were 
produced  by  expreffion  and  high  finiffiing,  nor  did  he  ever 
aim  at  execution.  Fie  fung  in  the  Englifii  oratorios  upon 
fiiort  notice,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  our  language,  and 
ftill  lefs  praftice  in  pronouncing  it.  However,  lie  was  well 
leceived  and  well  paid,  for  he  had  600 /.  for  twelve  oratorios, 
a larger  fum  than  was  ever  given  on  a like  Qccalion,  till  the 
time  of  Mifs  Linley.- 

In  Oftober,  the  King’s  theatre  was  opened,  with  a new 
ferious  opera,  by  different  authors,  entitled  “ Tigrane,”  in 
which  the  admirable  cantabile  air,  “ Care  luci,”  compofed  by 
Sacchini,  was  fung  in  an  exquifite  manner  by  Guarducci. 
This  air,  the  firft:  that  was  ever  performed  on  our  ftage  of 
Sacchini’s  compofition,  was  printed  without  his.  name.  ° 

In  December,  another  pafticcio  opera,  called  “ Sifare,” 
was  performed,  in  which  Guarducci  gained  great  applanfe 
by  his  polifhed  manner  of  finging  a Ample  and  elegant  air  bv 
Galuppi,  “ Quel  labro  addorato,”  which  was  conftantly 
encored  during  the  run  of  the  opera.  Abel  compofed  an  air 
for  him  in  this  drama,  “ Frena  le  belle  legrime,”  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  viol  da  gamla,  which  he  played  himfelf; 
but  it  was  laboured,  and  had  not  the  effeft  that  mio-Jit  be 
expefted  from  the  united  powers  of  two  fuch  complete 
muficians. 

Guarducci,  inftead  of  an  opera,  had  for  his  benefit,  in 
the  fpring  of  17 64,  the  oratorio  of  “ Betulia  liberata,”  Writ, 
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ton  by  Metaftallo,  and  fet  bv  Jomelli,  m which,  among 
many  other  admirable  compofitions,  Guarducci  had  an  air  of 
fupplication,  through  which  were  heard  the  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple for  peace  and  bread,  in  a dillant  chorus,  fang  extremely 
foft ; this  was  juftly  admired  for  its  new  and  fine  eftetl. 

Soon  after  he  had  quitted  this  country,  when  we  called 
upon  him  in  1770,  at  Montefiafcone  in  the  way  to  Rome, 
he  had  built  himfelf  a very  good  houfe,  fitted  it  up  in 
the  Euglilh  manner,  with  good  talle.  He  had  previoufly  pur- 
chafed  a winter  houfe  in  Florence,  and  built  this  at  Monte- 
fiafcone, the  place  of  his  birth,  to  retire  to  in  fummer,  and 
to  receive  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  and  lifters  ; it  is 
charmingly  fituated,  commanding,  on  one  fide,  a fine  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Aquapendente,  and  a gi^eat 
part  of  the  lake  Bolfena  ; and  on  the  other,  the  hills  of  Vi- 
terbo, -and  the  country  leading  to  it. 

He  faid,  that  he  had  totally  quitted  the  ftage,  and  intended 
finging  no  more  in  public  ; this  would  have  been  a lofs  to  his 
country ; as  we  found  that  he  was  then  allowed  by  the  Italians 
the  firll  place  among  all  the  fingers  of  that  period  ; and  at 
Rome,  they  continued  to  fpeak  of  his  performance  in  Pic- 
cini’s  “ Didone  Abbandonata’’  with  rapture. 

But  alas  ! this  fingularly  regular,  prudent,  and  worthy 
man,  after  he  had  retreated  from  the  ftage,  and  imagined 
himfelf  fafelv  landed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  public  caprice, 
and  frowns  of  fortune,  wasob'iged,  ten  years  after,  when  his 
youth  was  gone,  and  his  powers  of  pleating  rapidly  on  the 
decline,  again  to  mount  the  ftage  for  a fubfiftence,  by  having 
been  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  trull  his  whole  property, 
for  tfic  lake  of  high  intereft,  to  a merchant  at  Leghorn, 
who,  becoming  a bankrupt,  left  him  without  a ducat  to  carry 
©n  his  eftablifhment  for  his  family  or  his  own  fupport  ! We 
relate  this  melancholy  ftorv  as  another  beacon  to  future  great 
theatrical  performers,  who  by  toil,  labour,  and  economy,  have 
acquired  and  accumulated  a proviiion  for  age,  change  of 
fafliion,  and  infirmities,  not  to  be  tempted  to  trull  their 
property  without  fafe  and  folid  fecurity  to  merchants  ; the 
rille  being  always  proportioned  to  the  promifed  premium, 
which,  when  inordinate,  even  men  intentionally  hone  ft  are 
unable  to  pay. 

G PI  A REA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  word,  from  Guard, 
the  name  given  to  this  tree  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba. — 
Allatnand  in  Linn.  Mant.  150.  Schreb.  254.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  332.  Cavan.  Dilf.  366.  Mart.  Mill.  Diift. 
v.  2.  Juft.  265.  Lamarck.  Illultr.  t.  301. — Clals  and 
efder,  Oftandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tribilata,  Linn. 
M elite,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four 
deep,  (hurt,  flattilh,  obtufe,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  credl,  linear,  acute.  Nedlary  tubular,  fomewhat  cylin- 
drical, entire,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Stain.  Filaments 
none  ; anthers  eight,  attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
nedlary.  Pifl.  Germen  globofe,  Handing  on  a cylindrical 
receptacle,  crowned  with  a glandular  border  ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  prominent ; fligma  capitate,  depreffed,  undivided. 
Peric.  Capfule  globofe,  umbilicated,  with  four  furrows  from 
the  centre,  of  four  cells,  and  four  thick  hard  valves.  Seeds 
folitary,  oblong,  clothed  with  a fcarlet  arillus. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Petals  four.  Nedary  cylin- 
drical, bearing  the  anthers  on  its  edge.  Capfule  with  four 
cells  and  four  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  with  an  arillus. 

Obf.  Very  near  Trichilia,  from  which  it  was  feparated 
by  I ftnn-jeus,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  F.  Allemand,  a furgeon 
who  travelled  in  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
fent  him  many  deferiptions,  with  fome  fpecimens,  of  plants. 
This  gentleman  was  nephew  to  the  late  profeffor  Allemand 
«f  I.ey  den.  See  Al  I.  AM  AN  DA. 


1.  C.  trichdioides . Linn.  Mant.  228.  Cavan.  Did.  366. 
t.  210.  Swartz.  Obf.  146.  (Trichilia  Guara ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  551,  excluding  Browne’s  fynonym.  Melia  Guara; 
Jacq.  Amer.  126.  t.  176.  f.  37.  Elcutheria  arborea  ; 
Browne  Jam,  369.  Lauro  affinis  arbor,  & c.  Alleygator 
or  Mulk-wood  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  24.  t.  170.  f.  1.  Gui- 
donia  nucis  juglandis  foliis  major  ; Plum.  Ic.  139,  excluding 
the  fynonyms,  t.  147.  f.  2.  Jito  ; Pis.  Bras.  79.  t.  70.) 

This,  the  only  known  fpecies,  is  a tree  of  moderate  fize, 
growing  in  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Welt 
Indies.  The  bark  and  wood,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  faid  to  fmell  ftrongly  of  mufk,  and  the  wood 
abounds  with  a bitter  refin,  which,  as  well  as  its  mufky 
flavour,  renders  it  totally  unfit  for  making  rum  calks.  The 
leavts  are  large  and  handfome,  abruptly  pinnate,  compofed 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth 
leaflets.  Flowers  whit i fh,  in  axillary  branched  chillers,  often 
a foot  long.  Capfule  nearly  globular,  bigger  than  a hazel 
nut. 

Pifo  fays  the  hark  of  the  root  is  an  adlive  and  dangerous 
purge,  and  Browne,  that  the  powder  of  the  bark  in  general 
is  uled  bv  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  as  an  emetic. 

GUARGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  which  runs  into  the  Seba  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Mahmora. 

GUARIBA,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia  Beelzelul. 

GUAR1CO,  otherwiie  called  Cape  Francois,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a town  that  lies  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  l)omingo,  in  N.  lat.  if  45'  48',  and  73  o'  45'  W.  of 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  according  to  the  oblervation  of  Don 
George  Juan,  taken  on  the  fpot:  The  town  is  about  one- 

third  of  a league  in  length,  and  contains  between  13  and  15 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  a mixture  of  Europeans,  white 
creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes  and  carts";  the  latter  being  the 
moll  numerous.  Since  a dreadful  fire,  which  deftroyed  the 
town,  the  houfes,  which  were  conftructed  of  wood,  are  now 
built  of  ftone,  and  in  general  they  have  only  a ground  floor. 
The  town  contains,  bolides  a parilh  church,  a college  of 
Jefuits,  a nunnery  of  Urfuhnes,  a convent,  and  a fpacious 
hofpital.  The  adjacent  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 
The  trade  carried  on  from  this  port  was  formerly  very 
great,  as  no  lefs  than  160  veffels,  from  150  to  4 or  500  tons, 
annually  reforted  to  it  from  France.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  fubjects  the  inhabitants  to  malignant  fevers 
and  dyfenteries.  The  harbour,  though  open  to  the  E.  and 
N.  is  very  fecure,  being  inclofed  by  a ridge  of  rocks,  w hich 
fence  it  again!!  the  impetuoiity  of  the  fea. 

GUAR  IN,  Pktkii,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
the  year  1678.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  joined  the  order  of  Benedictine  monks,  and  foon  became 
fuch  a proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  them.  He  was  author  of 
“ A Hebrew  Grammar,’’  in  two  vols.  4to.  and  employed 
much  of  his  time  and  labour  on  the  compofition  of  “ A He- 
brew Lexicon,”  which  was  publifhed,  after  his  death,  in  two 
vols.  4to.  It  was  entitled  “ Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldrto- 
bibiicum,”  Sc c.  Guarin  completed  that  part  of  it  only  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  the  letter  mem  : the  remainder  was 
executed  by  Le  Tournois  and  others  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur. 

Guarin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefc  of1 
La  Paz  ; 60  miles  N.  N.W.  of  La  Paz. 

GUARINI,  Batista,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1587.  He  was  educated  at  Pita,  Padua,  and  in  his  native 
city,  in  the  univerfity  ot  which  he  was  for  fome  years  the,^)ro- 
feflbr  of  belles  lettres.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  into 
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the  fervice  of  Alfoiifo  IT.  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  created  him 
.1  cavalier,  and  employed  him  in  various  embalfies.  In  reward 
lor  his  ferWces  the  duke  nominated  him  his  fecretary  ; but, 
through  lome  difgufl,  he  refigned  his  employment  in  lefs 
than  two  years.  The  anger  of  his  mailer  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  courts  of  Mantua  and  Savoy,  to  which  he  had  fuc- 
celfively  reforted.  After  many  years  he  returned  to  Ferrara, 
whence  he  was  delegated,  in  1605,  to  compliment  pope 
Paul  V.  on  his  acccfiion.  He  died  at  Venice  in  16x2.  He 
was  author  of  various  works,  confilling  of  Latin  orations  ; 
letters  ; poems,  8c c.  alfo  of  <l  II  Secretario,’’  or  the  art  of 
letter  writing;  a comedy  entitled  “ Idropico.”  His  fame 
as  a poet  reits  entirely  upon  his  famous  dramatic  paltoral, 
the  “ Pallor  Fido.”  It  has  gone  through  a multitude  of 
editions,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  itandard  productions 
of  Italian  poetry,  which  place  it  deferves  on  account  of  the 
variety  and  interell  of  its  action,  and  the  warmth  and  beauty 
of  its  language. 

GUARINO,  furnamed  VeronAe,  was  born  at  Verona 
about  the  year  1370.  He  was  the  pupil  of  John  of  Ra- 
venna ; but  not  latisfied  with  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  he  obtained  under  him,  he  failed  to  Conllantinople 
about  his  twentieth  year,  in  order  to  learn  Greek  of  Manuel 
Chryfoloras.  O11  his  return  to  Italy  he  began  to  keep  an 
open  fchool,  and  he  pafTed,  fucceffively,to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Padua,  Trent,  Verona,  Venice,  and  Ferrara.  He  had  many 
fcholars,  who  {hewed  themfelves  worthy  of  their  mailer,  to 
whom  is,  in  great  part,  owing  the  relloration  of  ancient  ele- 
gance in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  took  place 
in  the  15th  century.  At  Ferrara  he  was  invited  to  under- 
take the  education  of  Leonello  d’Elle,  fon  of  the  marquis, 
Nicholas  III.  in  1429,  and  here  he  was  appointed  to  the 
profelTorihip  of  the  learned  languages.  He  founded  a family 
in  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1460,  at  the  age  of  90.  He 
was  engaged,  as  a writer,  in  the  ufeful  talk  of"  tranflating  the 
ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  He  gave  verfions  of 
many  lives  of  Plutarch,  and  of  other  pieces  bv  that  author. 
At  tiie  command  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  lie  tranllated  the  lirlt 
ten  books  of  Strabo’s  Geography,  which  were  printed,  with 
the  verfion  of  the  other  feven,  by  Gregory  Tiferno  : thefe 
were  afterwards  tranllated  by  Guarino.  He  was  author, 
likewife,  of  fome  grammatical  treatifes  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  ; of  commentaries  upon  ancient  authors  ; 
of  orations  on  various  occalions  ; and  of  fome  Latin  poems. 

Guauixo,  Batista,  a fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Verona.  He  opened  a lchool  for  the  learned  languages 
at  Ferrara  in  1461,  and  became  one  of  the  moll  celebrated 
profeflors  of  his  time.  He  had  among  others,  for  his-fcholars, 
Giraldi  and  Aldo  Manuzio,  of  whom  the  latter  dedicated  to 
him  his  edition  of  Theocritus  in  1495.  He  was  feledled  by 
Borfo,  duke  of  Ferrara,  as  ambaifador  tor  the  court  of 
1' ranee;  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  fenator  by 
the  king  of  Naples.  As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  his  poems 
i i four  books,  which  were  printed  at  Modena  in  1496  ; and 
by  letters  and  orations  on  various  fubjeCts.  He  wrote 
comments  upon  Lucan,  Catullus,  and  Cicero’s  cpiltles,  and 
tranllated  fome  of  the  orations  of  Demollhenes,  Dio  Chry- 
lollom,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

GITARINONF,  Christopher,  a native  of  Verona, 
ivho  acquired  conliderable  reputation,  as  a phyfician,  about 
the  end  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  graduated  at  Padua;  and, 

?n  his  return  to  Verona,  taught  philofophy  privately,  and 
it  the  fame  time  pradliled  his  profelTion  with  fo  much  dif- 
inclion,  as  to  be  appointed  fir ll  phylician  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  be  invited  to  the  court  of  Prague, 

>y  the  emperor  Rodolf  II.  Guarinone  ellablilhed  a medical 
icademy  or  lociety,  which  met  weekly  in  his  ow.i  houle. 


He  died  at  Prague,  in  1602,  at  a very  advanced  a^e.  He 
was  author  of  the  following  publications  : — 1.  “ (Jommen- 
taria  in  primum  Librum  Arillotelis  de  Hilloria  Animalitim.’’ 
Francfort,  1601.  2.  “ I ractatus  de  Methodo  dotlrin- 

arum  ;”  ibid.  1601. — 3.  “ De  generatione  viventium,  etiain 

nafeentium  ex  putredme  ibid.  1601 4.  “ De  principio 

venarum  ;’’  ibid.  1601 — 3.  “ De  natura  humana  fermones 
quatuor,”  1601.— 6.  “ Confilia  Meu'icinalia,  in  quibus  uni- 
verla  praxis  medica  exacle  pertraclatur,”  Venet.  1610 
Floy.  Diet. 

GUAROMINI,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coufl  of  Bra- 
zil. S.  lat.  23  30'. 

.9P;^-ROUBA,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Pfntacus ; 
which  fee. 

GUARUGUARU,  ill  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
American  frefli-water  filh,  leldom  exceeding  an  inch  and 
half  in  length,  and  of  a very  llender  body.  It  is  eaten 
though  very  fmall,  being  very  well  tailed.  ' It  is  caught  in 
abundance  in  lakes  and  ponds. 

GUASABAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Navarre  • 
220  miles  S. S.E.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

. GUASAI,  01  Kua-Say,  a town  of  Tonquin,  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Chinefe  fea.  N.  lat.  17  36' 
long.  105^  40'.  ^ 

GUASAIBON,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba  1 27  miles 
W.  of  Havanna.  D 

„ GUASCO,  a town  of  Chili,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guafco,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  27 J 20'. 

1 G,VAS  ^ ■‘^‘^LA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dejiartment  of 
the  Mincio,  near  the  Po,  at  the  union  of  the  rivers  Croitollo 
and  T agliata,  with  a fmall  territory,  to  which  is  annexed 
the  title  of  duchy,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  In  1806,  the  principality 
was  given  to  the  prince  of  Borghefe,  who  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Paulina;  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Parma.  N.  lat.  44  76' 

E.  long.  10  39’.  ^ ^ 

GUASTECA  of  D’Anvi/le,  or  Paxuco,  a province  of 
the  domain  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  new 
kingdom  of  Leon,  on  which  quarter  it  is  rather  barren  • 
and  on  the  S.  bordering  on  Mexico  proper,  where  it  is  not 
only  fertile,  but  has  mines  of  gold  and  one  real  of  iilver, 
dependent  on  Zucatecas,  whence  it  is  dillant  three  lean-ucs* 

In  Arrowfmith’s  map,  and  in  that  of  Alzate,  this  pr0l 
vmce  is  fupplanted  by  that  of  Santander;  Panuco,  the 
capital,  being  placed  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  This 
however,  is  a very  fmall  diltrict. 

GUA11MALA,  one  ot  the  feven  grand  territories  or 
domains,  often  called  kingdoms  by  the  Spanilh  authors,  into 
which  the  dominions  ol  Spain  in  North  America  are  dillri- 
buted.  This  territory  .contains  the  following  provinces 
viz.  Veragua,  Colla  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Xeles,  or 
C hole t uc a,  Tiguelgalpa,  St.  Mtguel,  St.  Salvador,  Sonfo- 
nate,  Suclntepee,  Soconulco,  (of  which  the  feven  dillria* 
lall  enumerated  form  vyhat  is  called  Guatimala  in  the  maps  ) 
Icalcos,  Vera-Paz,  Chiapa,  and  Yucatan.  The  large  do- 
main of  Guatimala  is  ruled  by  a prelident,  who  is  alfo 
captain-general,  or  commander  of  the  troops,  but  fubor- 
dmate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
royal  audiences,  and  it  contains  25  bailiwicks.  The  royal 
audience,  or  high  court  of  juilice,  was  ellablilhed  in  1744 
The  foil  of  this  province  is  fertile,  and  the  country  abounds’ 
in  corn,  cattle,  cochineal,  honey,  wax,  fugar,  cotton,  and 
indigo  ; it  is  mountainous,  with  numerous  volcanos,  and  fub- 
jeet  to  earthquakes.  See  the  defeription  of  each  province 
reipetlivelv.  A 

Guatimala,  the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  domain, 
the  feat  of  a royal  audience,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop, 
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eftablifhed  in  1742,  was  founded  by  the  name  of  St.  Jago, 
at  the  fide  of  a volcano,  in  a valley  about  three  miles  wide, 
opening  gradually  towards  the  South  lea,  between  two  moun- 
tains, and  containing  7000  families.  It  was  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1751,  and,  after  being  rebuilt,  was  again  dr- 
flroyed  by  the  fame  calamity  in  1775  ; but  it  was  again 
rebuilt  at  the  diitance  of  about  25  geographical  miles  far- 
ther to  the  fouth,  on  the  river  Vaccas,  near  the  Barra  dc 
Iftapa  of  D'Anville,  now  called  the  harbour  of  Gua- 
timala.  It  has  churches  and  convents,  though  their  number 
is  not  precifely  fpecilied,  and  an  univerlity,  which  begins  to 
adopt  iifeful  plans  of  education.  1 he  inhabitants  are  cele- 
brated for  perfonal  beauty  and  fvveetnefs  0!  difpeiition  ; the 
women  being  reputed  the  handiomelt  in  Spamin  America, 
which  fome  have  afenbed  to  the  moilture  ot  the  climate. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  has  not  been  alcertuir.ed,  1101- 
even  mentioned  by  <fny  writer,  but  is  probably  equal,  ii  not 
fuperior,  to  that  of  Guadalaxara.  N.  lat.  14  28  . \\  . long- 
92°  40'. 

GUATIMAPE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  ; 
105  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Durango. 

GUATIMAR,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  50  miles 
N.N.E.  of  St.  Jago. 

GUATIMOZIN,  in  Biography,  laft  king  of  Mexico, 
was  nephew  of  Montezuma,  and  fucceeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Quetlevaca,  in  1520.  He  was  railed  to  this 
high  diftindion  folely  by  his  talents  and  prowefs,  which 
pointed  him  out  as  a proper  perfon  to  defend  the  rights  of 
his  country  againft  the  Spaniards.  A new  invafion  of  Mexico 
by  thofe  mercilefs  plunderers  foon  called  forth  his  energies 
into  a&ion.  He  Ihewed  himfelf  worthy  the  choice  of  his 
friends,  exerted  all  his  powers  in  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
and  repulfed  an  attempt  by  Cortes  to  take  it  by  It 01m.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  fiege  he  preferved  an  unfubdued  fpirit, 
and  rejected  all  the  propofals  of  the  enemy,  though  they 
were  almofl  daily  gaining  ground.  At  length  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  attempt  a retreat  acrofs  the  lake,  but  was  inter- 
cepted and  made  prifoner.  Finding  rehftance  in  vain,  he 
furrendered  with  a dignified  compofure,  requelting  only  that 
no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the  emprefs  and  his  children. 
When  brought  into  the  prefence  of  Cortes,  he  appeared 
with  neither  the  fiercenefs  of  a barbarian,  nor  the  dejeftion 
of  a fupplicant.  “ I have  done,”  faid  he,  “ what  became 
a monarch.  I have  defended  my  people  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity. Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dag- 
ger,’’ laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  “ plant 
it  in  my  bread,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a life  which  can  no 
longer  be  of  ufe.’’  The  Spanifli  commander,  whofe  name 
mult  be  for  ever  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  the  infamy 
which  it  deferves,  irritated  by  'the  fmallnefs  of  the  treafures 
found  in  the  captured  city,  ordered  the  hero  to  be  put  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a difeovery  of  more.  The 
unfortunate  prince,  together  with  his  chief,  was  ftretched 
.011  burning  coals.  Guatimozin  endured  the  torments  with 
the  utmoff  patience  and  refignation,  but  his  fellow-fuffercr» 
overcome  by.  the  violence  of  the  anguifn,  turned  a dejcCfcd 
eye  to  his  mailer,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion 
to  reveal  the  fecret.  But  the  high  fpirited  prince,  darting 
on  him  a look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his 
weaktiefs  by  afleing,  “Am  I now  repoiing  on  a bed  of 
rofes  ?”  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  perfevered  in  duti- 
ful filence,  and  fhortlv  after  expired.  Cortes,  the  favage 
Cortes,  afliamed  of  the  horrid  feene,  refeued  the  royal  victim 
from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a life  referved 
for  new  indignities  and  bufferings  ; apd  upon  an  infurrection 
<>f  the  Mexicans,  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  fhare,  the 


Spanifli  commander  caufed  him  to  be  hanged  without  even 
a hearing.  This  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  in  1522. 

GUA  I O,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coafl  of  Chili ; 20  miles  long  and  live  broad.  S.  lat. 
44  4°'* 

GUA  I UCUI’A,  in  Ichthyology.  See  La nn us  Gromit. 
G U A \ A,  in  Botany.  See  Guaiava. 

G !T  AU  RA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audi- 
ence oi  Lima  ; 70  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  ri°. 
W.  long.  7/'  26'. 

, GUAXACA,  now  called  Oaxaca,  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name  in  the  domain  of  Mexico-  It  is 
much  celebrated  for  its  abundant  harvefls  of  cochineal.  It 
is  fituated  at  tiie  opening  of  three  large  plains,  one  of  which 
yxtends  to  the  town  of  Guatemala,  at  a great  diitance.  It 
is  watered  by  a beautiful  river,  and  is  amply  Applied  with 
pure  waters  from  the  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  hv  feveral 
aqueducts,  lie  air  is  clear  and  healthv,  being  refreflied  in 
the  morning  by  the  eaft  wind,  and  hv  the  weft  in  the  even- 
1J1S  » af,d  the  climate  prefents  perpetual  fprings.  Thiery, 
who  yifited  this  city  in  1777’  adds  in  his  defeription  of  it, 
that  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  magnificence  of  lunation,  artificial 
beauty,  excellence  of  foil,  temperature  of  climate,  and 
abundance  of  fruits  of  Europe  and  America  in  conllant 
fuccefiion.  Nothing  is  wanting,  he  fays,  to  render  Oaxaca 
an  enchanting  city  but  fuperior  induflry.  Its  numerous 
fpires  and  hotifes  give  it  a ntajeftic  appearance.  The  form 
is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  two  miles  by  1 4 , including  the 
fuburbs,  which  are  full  of  gardens,  and  off  plantations  of 
nopal,  a kind  of  cadtus,  which  feeds  the  cochineal  infeef. 

1 he  ifreets  are  wide  and  flraight,  and  well  paved  ; and  the 
hotifes,  of  two  floors,  are  built  of  flone.  The  town-houfe 
in  the  great  fquare,  recently  ereCted,  is  built  with  ftone  of 
a fea-green  colour.  The  bifhop’s  houfe  and  the  cathedral 
form  two  other  Tides  of  the  lame  fquare,  furrounded  with 
arcades,  as  a fence  from  the  rain  and  fun.  The  other 
churches  and  monaftcries,  whicli  are  numerous,  are  folidly 
built  and  richly  decorated.  Here  are  a bifltop  and  pro- 
vincial governor,  fubordinate  to  the  governor  of  Guatimala, 
to  which  audience  the  province  belongs.  The  population, 
comprifing  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  negroes,  amounts  to 
about  24,000  perfons.  The  province  of  Oaxaca  is  efteemed 
the  mod  fertile  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Guatimala  ; and, 
befides  cochineal,  produces  abundance  of  excellent  choco- 
late. It  has  manufactures  of  black  wax  ; and  the  kernels 
of  a fruit  are  mgenioufly  painted  with  miniatures.  Eftella 
reckons  among  the  productions  of  this  province,  fuo-ar, 
cotton,  rice,  chocolate,  plantains,  cochineal,  and  caflia  b It 
has  alfo  mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  and  crvffal  ; and’moft 
of  the  rivers  roll  particles  of  gold.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, want  mduftry.  In  this  province  there  are  only  two 
manufactures  of  indigo,  and  507  looms  employed  in  weav- 
ing cotton.  This  celebrated  city  is  fubjeCI  to  earthquakes, 
and  was  a confiderable  fufferer  from  the  laft  that  happened 
in  New  Spain.  N.  lat.  \ f 30'.  W.  long.  108  36  . 

GUAXACA  I LAN,  a town  of  Mexico  in  the  pro- 
vinceof  Guadalaxara;  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Guadalaxara. 

GUAY  AQUA,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  lucuman;  125  miles  N.  of  St.  Salvador  de 
Jugui. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a celebrated  commercial  province  of 
New  Granada,  near  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  province,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  from  December  to  May  or  June  is 
much  incommoded  by  the  elements,  infers,  and  vermin.  ' It 
is  fuhjecl  to  an  extraordinary  inundation,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  Andes,  whither  the  inhabitants  then  retire  with  their  herds, 
i he  inceffant  rains  are  alfo  accompanied  with  frequent  and 
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dreadful  tcmpells  of  lightning  and  thunder.  During  the 
rainy  feafon  Reaumur's  thermometer  is  generally  between 
24J  and  2?’.  In  ihis  feafon  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
vomiting,  and  fpafms,  are  difeales  that  prevail,  and  are  fre- 
quentiy  fatal.  The  “ boba,”  or  ferpent,  of  prodigious  fize, 
is  found  here,  and  there  is  alfo  a ferpent  about  a palm  in 
length,  and  of  a bright  filver  colour,  whofe  bite  is  mortal  in  24 
hours.  Innumerable  f warms  of  inlefts  and  vermin  infell  both 
the  air  and  ground.  The  fnak.es,  poifonous  vipers,  fcorpions, 
and  fcolopendrx,  find  their  way  into  the  houfes  to  the  great 
moleftation  and  even  dedruftion  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  thefe  animals  have  found  their  way  into  the  beds : 
and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  dan- 
ger, are  under  a necefiity  of  carefully  examining  their  houfes 
and  their  beds,  and  for  preventing  the  accefs  of  the  mofquitoes 
and  other  infefts,  all  perfons,  even  the  negro  (laves  and  In- 
dians, have  canopies  over  their  beds.  In  fummer  the  number 
and  aftivity  of  thefe  vermin  are  diminilhed.  During  the 
inundation  the  caymans,  fome  of  which  are  of  the  enormous 
length  of  nine  yards,  fpread  over  the  country  ; but  in  the  dry 
feafon,  from  June  to  December,  they  are  lefs  troublefome. 
This  feafon,  which,  within  the  tropics,  is  the  coldeft,  in  fome 
degree  invigorates  the  inhabitants,  who  are  enervated  and 
rendered  indolent  and  li.llefs  by  the  climate.  At  Babahoyo 
there  is  an  annual  fair,  where  the  people  of  Guayaquil  meet 
thole  of  Quito  and  the  adjacent  town's . But  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon Babahoyo  is  inacceffible,  the  inundation  forming  an  oval 
lake  about  20  miles  in  length,  while  the  villages  on  the  heights 
can  be  approached  by  boats.  The  churches,  on  account  01 
the  inundation,  are  always  on  the  fummits  : when  the  over- 
flowing waters  have  fubfided,  the  beauty  of  the  meadows 
and  woods  furpaffes  all  defeription.  1 he  produfts  of  this 
jurifdiftion  are  tobacco,  not  much  efteemed,  wax,  cotton, 
and  principally  large  trees,  fit  for  building  and  repairing 

The  jurifdiftion  of  Guayaquil  begins  at  Cape  Paflado,  fo 
called  from  its  lving  21'  S.  of  the  equinoftial,  and  about 
half  a degree  N ’of  the  bay  of  Manta.  From  this  cape  it 
continues  along  thecoaft,  including  the  ille  of  Puna,  to  the 
town  of  Machala,  on  the  coall  of  Tumbez,  where  it  is  ter- 
minated by  the  jurifdiftion  of  Piura.  From  thence  it  runs 
away  eallward,  and  is  bounded  by  that  of  Cuenca  ; and 
then  turning  northward  along  the  weftern  Ikirts  of  the  An- 
des, it  terminates  on  thofe  of  Bamba  and  Chimbo.  Its 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  60  leagues,  and  its  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  40  or  45,  reckoning  from  the  point  of  Santa 
Elena  to  the  parts  called  Ojibar.  The  whole  country,  like 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  is  a continued  plain, 
and  in  winter  univerfally  overflowed.  It  is  divided  into 
feven  lieutenancies  or  departments,  for  each  of  which  the 
oorregidor  appoints  a lieutenant  or  deputy,  who  is  conlumcd 
by  the  audience  of  Quito.  Thefe  departments  are  Puerto 
Viejo,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  Puna,  Yaguache,  Babahoyo, 
Baba,  and  Daule.  The  lint  lias  a capital  of  the- fame  name, 
and  includes  the  towns  of  Monte  Chrillo,  Picaafa,  Charapoto, 
and  Xipijapa.  The  fecond  comprehends  the  towns  of  Pun- 
ta, Chongon,  Mono,  Colonche,  and  Chandui.  The  third 
department,  or  that  of  Puna,  is  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  Guayaquil  river,  extending  N.E.  and  S.Y\  .,  between 
fix  and  feven  leagues,  and  is  of  a quadr. lateral  figure.  For- 
merly it  is  faid  to  have  contained  between  12  and  14  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  ; but  it  has  now  only  one  frnall  town,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  head  of  its  harbour  in  the  N.E  part.  To  this 
lieutenancy  has  been  annexed  the  town  of  Machala,  on  the 
coall  of  Tumbez,  together  with  that  of  Naranjal,  the  land- 
ing place  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  called  alfo  the  Suya. 
The  jurifdiftions  of  Machala  and  Manaranjol  produce  great 


quantities  of  cacao,  and  that  of  the  former  is  efleemed  the 
bell  in  the  whole  province  of  Guayaquil.  The  lieutenancy 
of  Yaguache  is  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Guayaquil  on  the  S.  fide,  and  rifes  from 
the  Ikirts  of  the  Cordilleras,  S.  of  the  river  Bamba.  Its 
jurifdiftion  contains  three  towns.  Its  chief  produft  is 
wood  and  a little  cacao  : but  cattle  and  co  tton  are  the  prin- 
cipal objefts  of  attention  to  its  inhabitants.  For  an  account 
of  Babahoyo  and  Baba,  fee  thefe  articles.  The  lieutenan- 
cy of  Daule  includes  a town  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
walhed  by  a river,  to  which  it  owes  its  appellation.  It 
contains  many  fpacious  houfes  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Guayaquil.  Here  are  numerous  plantations  of  tobacco 
of  excellent  quality,  fugar-canes,  cacao,  and  cotton  ; toge- 
ther with  large  orchards  of  fruit-trees  and  extenlive  corn 
fields.  The  river  Daule  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Guaya- 
quil : it  is  very  large,  and  0:1  both  a great  trade  is  carried 
on  with  that  city.  The  bufinefs  of  grazing  is  followed 
in  all  thefe  lieutenancies,  more  or  lefs  ; in  proportion  to 
their  extent,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  convenience  of 
driving  the  cattle  to  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  inundations.  Juan  and  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  Ame- 
rica, vol.  i. 

Guayaquil,  a city,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, fituated  in  the  iouthern  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Granada,  on  a river  near  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  found- 
ed about  the  year  153401"  1535  ; but  after  being  deltroyed 
by  the  Indians,  it  was  re-buiit  in  1537,  at  fome  dillance 
from  its  firll  lituation,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  : and 
in  1693,  confiderable  additions  were  made  to  it,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  toi  es,  communicating  with, 
the  old  part  by  a long  bridge.  The  city  extends  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  town  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  new,  near  half  a league,  but  the 
breadth  is  not  proportional  to  the  length.  The  houfes  of 
both  towns  are  chiefly  conltrufted  of  wood  ; but  fince 
the  year  1767,  they  have  begun  to  ufe  whitened  earth,  as 
being  lefs  fubjedt  to  accidents  from  fire.  After  the  almolt 
general  conflagration  in  1764,  it  was  prohibited  by  the  au- 
dience of  Quito,  and  by  the  fuperior  government  of  Santa 
Fc,  to  thatch  the  houfes  with  ilraw,  or  to  encompafs  them 
with  boards  or  canes.  The  city  had  been  before  nearly 
ruined  by  11  different  conflagrations  ; but  by  reafon  ot  its 
advantageous  fituation  for  commerce,  it  has  always  refumed 
its  primary  ilation.  The  ilreets  of  the  new  town  are  draight, 
and  lufliciently  wide,  but  having  no  declivity,  the  rain-water 
ilagnates  and  occafions  diforders  ; and  the  filth  is  increased 
by  thefe  pods  being  made  the  receptacles  of  ordures.  Guay- 
aquil is  now  become  one  of  the  handfomelt  towns  of  Spa* 
nith  America  ; the  Ilreets  having  been  paved,  and  an  arcade 
running  before  all  the  houfes,  fo  that  walkers  are  protefted 
from  the  fun  and  rain  The  houfes  are  alfo  improved,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  Neverthelefs,  the  marlhes  in  its  vicinity, 
which  infeft  it  with  pellilential  vapours,  and  the  water, 
tainted  with  dreams  from  thefe  marlhes,  and  from  the  filth 
of  the  town,  render  it  infalubrious  and  fubjeft  to  difeafe. 
The  city  has  a parochial  church,  two  convents,  a college  of 
Jefuits,  and  ail  hofpital.  Both  the  city  and  its  jurifdiftion 
are  under  a corregidor,  nominated  by  the  king,  and  he  holds 
his  office  five  years;  for  the  police  and  civil  government 
Guayaquil  has  ordinary  alcaldes,  and  regidores.  The  reve- 
nue is  managed  by  a treafurer  and  an  accomptant,  who  re- 
ceive the  tributes  of  the  Indians,  the  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  taxes  on  commodities,  which  are  either  con- 
lumed  in  the  city,  or  carried  through  it..  The  ecclefiailical 
government  is  lodged  in  the  bilhop  of  Quito's  vicar,  who  is 
generally  alio  the  pried  of  the  town.  The  city  is  .defended 
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by  three  forts,  two  on  the  river  near^the  city,  and  the  third 
behind  it,  guarding  the  entrance  of  a ravine.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  may  now  be  eftimated  at  about  10,000  ; 
though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  much  more  confider- 
able,  owing  to  the  influx  and  temporary  abode  of  ftrangers, 
drawn  thither  by  commerce.  Many  of  its  eminent  families 
are  Europeans,  who  have  married  there  ; befides  thefe,  and 
fubflantial  creoles,  the  other  inhabitants  are  of  different  caffs, 
as  in  other  cities  of  this  part  of  America.  In  fpite  of  all 
the  local  difadvantages  of  this  town,  with  refpeft  to  falu- 
ferity,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  now  increaflng,  the  trade  offering 
many  benefits  to  fettlers,  who  are  often  fixed  in  marriage  by 
the  charms  of  the  women  ; for  an  ugly  woman  in  Guaya- 
quil is  mentioned  as  a proverbial  rarity.  The  freedom  of 
commerce,  eftablifhed  in  1778,  has  improved  the  advantages 
of  this  city,  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  trade  with  both 
North  and  South  America.  In  1794,  there  was  built  on 
the  little  ifle  of  Puna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil 
river,  at  the  royal  expence,  a wooden  fortrefs,  with  a bat- 
tery to  defend  the  harbour.  This  is  the  Tefidence  of  the 
officers  who  vifit  the  (hips  that  enter  and  depart.  On 
the  fouth  of  the  ifland  are  falt-works.  Many  Spanifh 
fhips  which  ufed  to  flop  in  the  bay  of  Callao,  proceed 
direftly  to  Guayaquil ; and  the  balance  of  the  trade  with 
Lima  is  in  its  favour.  Guayaquil  is  indeed  now  in  fuch 
a ftate  of  progrelfive  improvement,  that  thofe  who  knew 
it  formerly  would  fuppofe  it  quite  another  city.  Pof- 
feffed  of  almoft  the  only  grand  and  genuine  haven  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  South  America,  this  city  may  well  avail 
itfelf  of  its  advantages:  Acceffible  by  a broad  and  majcflic 

river,  leading  to  the  port  of  Puna,  at  the  difiance  of  eight 
leagues,  though  large  fhips  might  proceed,  it  is  ufual  to 
transfer  the  cargoes  to  balzas,  a kind  of  navigable  rafts, 
formed  of  large  beams,  of  a wood  nearly  as  light  as  cork. 
Upon  thefe  rafts  the  mafters  fometimes  even  form  their  habi- 
tations, adorned  with  little  beautiful  gardens,  fo  that  when 
the  fhips  arrive,  the  whole  river  prefents,  as  it  were,  a floating 
city.  (See  Boat.)  One  great  advantage  belonging  to 
Guayaquil  is,  that  its  fituation  renders  it  a proper  arfenal  for 
the  conffrutf  ion  of  fhips  ; having  abundance  of  fuitable  tim. 
ber  in  its  vicinity,  and  provifions  being  very  cheap.  It  was 
accordingly  named  for  that  purpofe  in  a royal  ordinance  of 
1767.  The  timber  is  not  only  abundant  and  excellent,  but 
may  be  Caiily  conveyed  thither  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
balfam  tree,  the  cinnamon  tree,  the  pechiche,  the  guachapeli, 
whofe  roots  yield  flrong  curves  ; all  thefe,  and  many  others, 
are  celebrated  for  their  duration,  and  for  their  refiffance  to 
worms,  and  other  accidents  of  the  fea.  The  government  of 
Guayaquil  is  chiefly  military,  there  being  two  companies  of 
infantry,  who  form  the  garrifon  alternately,  with  two  others 
at  Quito.  S.  lat.  2 12'.  W.  long.  79  6'. 

Guayaquil,  a river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  in  the 
Cordilleras,  and  purfues  a ferpentine  courfe,  fubjedt  to  great 
fwellings  from  the  torrents  that  are  precipitated  from  thefe 
mountains,  to  Ifla  Verde,  in  the  bay  of  Puna.  The  diftance 
of  the  navigable  part  of  this  river  from  the  city  of  Guayaqud 
to  the  cuftom-houfeat  Babahoyo,  where  the  goods  are  land- 
ed, is  24^  leagues  ; and  to  Caracol,  the  landing  place  in 
winter,  28  - leagues.  The  diltance  from  Guayaquil  to  Ifla 
Verde  is  computed  at  about  fix  leagues,  and  from  Ilia  Verde 
to  Puna  three  leagues : fo  that  the  whole  diftance  from  Ca- 
racol, the  moil  inland  part  up  the  river,  to  that  of  Puna,  is 
37{-  leagu  s.  The  mouth  of  the  river  at  Ifla  Verde  is  about 
a league  in  breadth,  and  fomewhat  broader  at  Guayaquil, 
above  which  it  contracts  itfelf  as  it  advances  nearer  the 
mountains,  and  forms  various  creeks.  In  fummer  the  tides 
reach  as  far  as  the  cuftom-houfe  ; but  in  winter  the  current 


is  fo  flrong  and  rapid,  that  three  »r  four  times  in  the  year 
the  tides  are  imperceptible.  The  floods,  to  which  this  river 
is  fubjedt,  fliift  the  banks  of  fand  that  lie  between  the  city 
and  Ifla  Verde,  fo  that  no  fhips  of  any  confiderable  burden 
can  go  up  with  fafety,  unlefs  great  caution  and  frequent 
foundings  are  pradtifed.  The  borders  of  this  river,  like 
thofe  of  Yaguache,  Baba,  and  Daule,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
creeks  and  canals,  are  decorated  with  country  feats,  and  cot- 
tages of  poor  people,  of  all  caffs,  for  the  convenience  both 
of  fifhing  and  agriculture.  The  port  of  Guayaquil,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  is  the  place  where  the  goods  from  the 
provinces  of  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and  Guatimala,  configned 
to  the  cufloms,  are  landed  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
from  the  mountains,  defigned  for  the  absve  mentioned  pro- 
vinces, are  brought  hither  and  (hipped  for  their  refpedtive 
ports.  The  produdls  of  this  country  that  are  exported,  are 
cacao  and  timber,  cotton,  rice,  and  fifh,  both  falted  and 
dried  : horned  cattle,  mules,  and  colts  ; tobacco,  guinea 
pepper,  drugs,  and  ceibo  wool,  produced  by  a high  and 
tufted  tree  of  that  name.  The  goods  imported  are  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  and  dried  fruits  from  Peru  ; bays,  flour,  papas, 
bacon,  hams,  cheefe,  and  othergoods  of  the  fame  kind  from 
Quito  ; and  from  Panama,  European  goods  purchafed  at  the 
fairs.  From  New  Spain  it  receives  naphtha,  tar,  and  cordage 
for  the  ufe  of  (hipping.  The  tranfitory  commerce  confifls  of 
the  reciprocal  exchange  between  the  large  kingdoms  of  Quito 
and  Lima  : the  latter  fends  the  products  of  its  vineyards  and 
oliveyards,  and  the  former  furnift.es  cloth,  bays,  ferges, 
hats,  (lockings,  and  other  woollen  goods.  Indigo  is  im- 
ported from  New  Spain  by  the  merchants  of  Guayaquil, 
and  fent  to  the  manufacturers  of  Quito. 

GUAYAVAE,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  240  20'. 

GUAYCAMO,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 25  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Fernando. 

GUAYCEIA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz,  on  lake  Titicaca  ; 80  miles  N.N.W.  of  La  Pa/.. 

GUAYLAS,  a iurildiftion  of  S.  America,  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Lima,  beginning  50  leagues  from  Lima,  and 
extending  N.N.E.  along  the  centre  of  the  Cordilleras.  This 
jurifdiCtion  is  large,  and  has  different  temperatures  of  air. 
The  low  parts  produce  grain  and  fruits,  the  upper  abound 
in  cattle  and  flieep,  which  form  the  greateft  branch  of  their 
trade. 

GUAYMARAL,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  St.  Martha,  on  the  Magdalena;  22  miles  S.  of 
Teneriffe. 

GUAYNAMOTA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Guadaxara  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Guadalaxara. 

GUAYNI,  a liver  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic.  N.  lat.  7 50'.  W.  long.  59  40'. 

GUAYRA,  La,  a fea-port  town  of  S.  America,  in  the 
government  of  the  Caraccas,  and  the  harbour  of  Leon  de 
Caraccas.  This  town  is  placed  among  very  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  during  nine  months  in  the  year  experiences  great 
heats.  Putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  frequently  fatal,  occur 
in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
flreets  are  narrow  and  badly  paved  : and  the  Louies  meanly 
built.  It  is  defended  by  regular  batteries,  and  the  ordinary 
garrifon  of  the  place  is  a company  detached  from  the  regi- 
mes of  Caraccas.  In  time  of  war  it  is  reinforced  by  other 
troops  of  the  line,  and  the  militia  of  Caraccas.  The  go- 
vernment have  propofed  to  make  it  merely  a military  poft, 
and  its  commerce  only  a (hipping  place  for  the  capital.  Few 
merchants  refide  here,  the  whole  bufinefs  being  done  at  Ca- 
raccas. The  commodities  bought  or  fold  at  Caraccas  are 
fent  to  Guayra  only  to  be  embarked.  The  population  of 
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Guayra  confifts  of  6000  perfons,  of  whom  3000  are  in  the 
gun-boats,  711  form  the  garrifon,  or  are  in  the  guarda- 
coftas  or  gallies.  The  almoner  difcharges,  with  refpect  to 
them,  all  clerical  functions.  The  town  has  only  one  parochial 
church. 

In  confequence  of  the  ordinance  for  free  commerce,  ilfued 
October  the  12th,  1778,  Guayra  is  become  a port  of  con- 
fiderable  trade.  This  port,  and  Porto-Cavallo,  are  regulated 
by  an  ordinance  of  1798.  In  1 796  there  arrived  at  Guayra 
forty-three  veffels  of  various  fi/.es,  which  imported  more 
than  to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  cuftoms 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand. 

GUAY-TROUIN,  R kn k DU,  in  Biography,  a French 
naval  officer,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1673.  His  father 
united  the  profeffion  of  a merchant  to  that  of  an  adventu- 
rous feaman,  and  the  fon,  willing  to  dillinguifh  himfelf,  went 
on  board  a privateer,  and  performed  a number  of  heroic  ac- 
tions. In  1691,  when  he  was  only'  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
lie  had  the  command  of  an  armed  (loop,  carrying  fourteen 
guns,  with  which  he  obtained  much  fuccefs  on  the  coait  of 
Ireland.  Three  years  after  he  entered  the  river  of  Lime- 
rick, and  carried  off  feveral  veffels  ; but  falling  in  with  four 
Engliffi  ffiips,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  was  taken  a pri- 
l'oner  into  Plymouth.  In  con  linemen  t he  won  the  affections 
of  a female  who  enabled  him  to  make  his  eicape,  and  in  a 
ihort  time  be  appeared  again  on  the  coal!  of  England,  where 
he  captured  fotne  prizes.  In  the  year  1693  he  took  three 
rich  veffels  on  the  Irifli  coafl,  and  two  Dutch  ffiips  on  the 
coaft  of  Spain  : thefe  iuceeffes  were  followed  by  others  R ill 
more  important.  In  1696  he  fell  in  with  baron  de  Waffe- 
naer,  who  with  three  ffiips  was  efcorting  a fleet  of  merchant 
men,  and  took  tlie  baron  with  a part  of  his  convoy.  He 
prelentcd,  in  perfon,  his  prifoner  to  the  king,  and  there- 
upon was  removed  to  the  royal  navy,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a frigate.  In  a few  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  captain  of  a fifty-four  gun  ffiip,  with  which,  it  is  faid, 
lie  took  an  Engliffi  man-of-war  of  feventy-two  guns.  So 
brilliant  was  his  career  of  fuccefs,  that  in  1709  he  was  re- 
warded with  letters  of  nobleffc,  the  preamble  to  which  re- 
cords his  having  captured  more  than  300  merchant  ffiips,  and 
20  lliips  of  war.  The  moll  important  of  all  his  exploits  was 
the  taking  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  17  1 1,  which  occafioned  a lofs 
to  the  Portuguefe  of  at  leal!  a million  ilerling.  A penfion 
was  now  forced  on  him,  he  having  in  1707  refufed  one  that 
was  then  offered,  requelling  that  it  might  be  granted  to 
his  fecond  captain,  whofe  thigh  had  been  ffiot  off.  “ I,’’ 
faid  the  gallant  officer,  “ am  fufficiently  rewarded,  if  I ob- 
tain the  advancement  of  my  friends.”  He  did  other  im- 
portant fervices  for  his  country,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1736. 
His  “ Memoirs,”  partly  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  partly 
by  a nephew,  were  printed  in  one  vol.  qto.  1740. 

GUAZA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpccies  of  Lalrus  ; which 
fee. 

GUAZACOALCO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Mexico, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  i8',>  ic'. 
W.  long.  93  26'. 

GUAZACOCO,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ginaloa  ; 28  miles  SAY.  of  Cinaloa. 

GUAZUMA,  in  Botany,  Plum.  Gen.  36.  t.  18,  the 
American  name  of  a plant  of  the  natural  order  of  Mulvacra, 
referred  by  Linnaeus  to  tlie  fame  genus  as  the  chocolate-tree, 
Thcolroma,  but  which  is  now,  w ith  great  propriety,  made  a 
genus  by  itfelf.  See  Bup.koma. 

GUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Co- 
tnagena,  feated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  a mountain,  in  which 
tins  river  had  a cataraCt,  NAV.  of  Bariallum. 
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Guua,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Aladulia  ; 24  miles  N.  E.  of  Semifat. 

GUBBIO,  or  Eugubio,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  the  fee  of  a biffiop,  held  under  the  pope.  It  has  feven 
churches  and  21  convents  ; 33  miles  S.  of  Urbino.  N.  lat. 
43°  17'.  E.  long.  12’  35'. 

GUBEL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  7 
15  miles  N E.  of  Leutmifchl. 

GUBEN,  a town  of  Lufatia,  capital  of  a circle  to 
which  it  gives  name,  feated  on  the  Lubbe,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Neiffe  ; furrounded  with  walls  in  1331.  It  con- 
tains three  churches  and  an  hofpital : good  wine  is  made  here, 
and  it  has  a manufacture  of  cloth  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Francfort 
on  the  Oder.  N.  lat.  31 3 57'.  E.  long.  1 4.0  45'. 

GUBER,  a country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  fubjeCt  to 
Affien.  N.  lat.  18’  13'.  E.  long.  8 30'. 

GUBERGRO,  or  St.  Francisco,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  waters  Benguela,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ; S.  lat. 
^ 3°'* 

GUBINAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 28  miles  N.  of 
Dinagepour. 

GUBINA  POUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 13  miles  N.  of 
Mauldah. 

GUDCARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 43 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Arrah. 

GUDEGOW,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 
7 miles  W.  of  Biffowlah. 

GUDEMEL,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  coafl  of  Scotland, 
E.  of  Oronfay.  N.  lat.  33  39'.  W.  long  6’  17'. 

GUDENAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; _jO  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Chuprah. 

GUDENFELD,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  ; 23 
miles  S of  Brandenburg. 

GUDENSBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi* 
pality  of  Heffe-Caffel  ; 8 m les  S.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51°  12'. 
E.  long.  9 22'. 

GUDGEON,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Engliffi  name  of  the  fiffi 
called  by  authors  the  goLio,  and  goluus JJuviatilis.  There  are 
two  fpccies  of  the  gudgeon.  The  firit  is  our  common  river 
gudgeon,  the  CyprinuS  gobio  of  Linnaeus  ; which  fee. 
'Phe  fecond.  is  the  leifer  river  gudgeon,  differing  from  the 
former  not  only  in  frze  but  in  being  of  a more  tapering  ffiape, 
growing  very  fmall  towards  the  tail,  and  being  of  a whiter 
colour  and  lefs  fpotted.  The  firit  is  common  in  our  rivers 
(fee  Gudgeon  Fishing);  the  fecond  in  thofe  of  Germanv, 
where  it  is  commonly  called  a ivapper. 

Gudgeon,  Sea.  See  Goget. 

Gudgeons,  in  a Ship,  are  ufed  for  the  eyes  driven  into  the 
Item  poll,  into  which  the  pintles  of  the  rudder  go,  to  hang 
it  on. 

GUDGOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in 
Baglana  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Chandor. 

GUDJARA,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  the  circar  of 
Golnid  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Gohud. 

GUDMUNDEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermannland  ; 
18  miles  N.  of  Hernofand. 

GUDRA JEGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar; 
3 miles  W.  of  Arrah. 

GUEBUCU,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Marc- 
grave  to  the  Xipiiias  Gladius  ; which  fee. 

GUEB WELLER,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diitrictof  Colmar  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Col- 
mar. The  place  contains  2332,  and  the  canton  8615  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  90  kiliomctres,-in  ij  communes.  A 
■N  canal 
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Canal  was  made  from  this  town  to  New  Brifac  on  the  Rhine, 
by  order  of  Lewis  XIV. 

GUEDRIER,  de  St.  Aubin,  Hevry-Miciiael,  in 
Biography , was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Rouen  in  the  year 
1695.  He  purfued  his  maturer  ftudies  at  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1723.  In 
1736  he  was  chofen  librarian,  and  obtained  afterwards  other 
preferment.  He  was  very  learned  in  the  modern  and  an- 
cient languages,  and  was  deeply  fkilled  in  theology  and  mo- 
rals. He  was  held  in  high  efteem,  and  for  many  years  was 
confulted  as  a refolver  of  difficult  cafes  of  confcience.  He 
died  in  1742,  leaving  behind,  as  a memorial  of  his  profound 
talents,  “ The  Sacred  Hiilory  of  the  Two  Covenants,” 
which  had  been  publifhed  the  year  before  his  death,  in  feven 
volumes,  i2mo.  This  work  is  faid  to  be  a good  exhibition 
of  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  hiftories, 
interfperled  with  differtations,  criticifms,  and  reflections. 

GUEGUETEN  ANGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  province  of  Chiapa  ; 1 20  miles  S.E.  of  Chiapa.  N. 
lat.  1 6°  20'.  W.  long.  93"  16'. — Alfo,  a river  that  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  150  25'.  W.  long.  94  37'. 

GUEGETLAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Soco- 
nufco. 

GUELDERLAND,  Duchy  of,  formerly  a province  of 
the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Overyffel,  and  the 
Zuyder  fea,  on  the  E by  the  bifhopric  of  Munlter  and  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Juliets  and 
Brabant,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Hates  of  Utrecht  and  Hol- 
land. By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  Pruflian  and  Auftrian 
parts  of  Guelderland  were  ceded  to  France  ; and  they  form 
a portion  of  the  department  of  Roer. 

GUELDRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diflridl  of  Cleves. 
It  is  advantageoufly  fituated  amidft  marfhes  on  the  river 
Niers,  whofe  waters  fill  the  ditches  ; and  it  was  formerly  fo 
ftrongly  fortified  as  hardly  to  be  taken,  except  by  famine. 
In  the  year  1 794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  at  the 
peace  of  Luneville  ceded  to  that  country  ; 72  miles  S.E.  of 
Amfterdam.  The  place  contains  1556,  and  the  canton  1 1,554 
inhabitants,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat.  51"  31'.  E.  long. 
C1  10’. 

GUELPHS,  or  Guelfs,  a celebrated  fadlion  in  Italy, 
antagoniffs  of  the  Gibelins. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in 
perpetual  agitation  during  three  centuries.  The  former 
fupported  the  pretenlions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter 
defended  the  rights  of  the  emperor.  Their  rife  is 
referred  by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.,  in  the  twelfth 
century;  by  others,  to  tfiat  of  Frederic  I.  and  by  others, 
to  that  of  his  fuccefior,  Frederic  II.  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  by  others  again  to  the  conteft  between  Gregory 
VII.  and  Henry  IV.  about  the  clofe  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. 

The  name  Guelph  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  formed 
from  IVelfe,  V/elfo,  on  .the  following  occaiion  ; the  emperor 
Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  from  Welfe 
VI.  brother  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  ; Welle,  aflilled  by 
the  forces  of  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad, 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  the  fadlion  of  the  Guelphs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelphs  from  the  German  Wolff, 
on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by  that  cruel  fac- 
tion. Others  deduce  the  denomination  from  that  of  a Ger- 
man called  Guelfe,  who  lived  at  Piftoye  ; adding,  that  his 
brother,  named  Gibe/,  gave  his  name  to  the  Gibelins  ; under 
which  head  the  reader  will  find  a more  ample  account  of  the 
origin  and  hiltory  of  thofe  celebrated  fadlions. 


GUELTAS,  in  Geography , a fmall  iflandinthe  Englifh 
channel,  near  the  coafl  of  France.  N.  lat.  48^  ci'.  W. 
long.  3-15'. 

GUEMENE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridl 
of  Savenay  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Blain.  The  place  contains  3585, 
and  the  canton  7300  inhabitants,  on  a terrritory  of  240 
kiliometres,  in  5 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diflridl  of  Pontivv.  The  place  contains  1325,  and 
the  canton  14,667  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  297^  kilio- 
metres, in  9 communes. 

GUEPARD,  in  Zoology,  the  flame  given  by  Buffon  to' 
the  I*  elis  jubata  ; which  fee. 

GUEPIER,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Meiiops  api after  ; which  fee. 

GUER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart - 
ment  of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridl  of  Ploermel,  and  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  4800,  and  the  canton  10,658  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  160  kiliometres,  in  5 communes.' — Alfo,  a river  of 
France,  which  runs  into  the  Englifh  channel,  N.  lat.  48° 
45'.  W.  long.  3 s 28'. 

GUERANDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridl  of  Savenay ; 36  miles  W.  of  Nantes.  The 

place  contains  7222,  and  the  canton  11,831  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

GUERCHE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridl  of 
Amand  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Sancoins.  The  place  contains 
1003,  and  the  canton  6069  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
235  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France*, 
in  tlie  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Vitre  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Vitro.  The 
place  contains  3578,  and  the  canton  14,258  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  212!  kiliometres,  in  11  communes.  N.  lat. 
47'  57'.  W.  long.  i°  jo'. 

GUERCINO  da  Cento,  in  Biography.  See  Bar- 
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GUERET,  Gabriel,  a lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1641,  and  admitted  an  advocate  in  parlia- 
ment before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  diftin- 
guifhed  at  a much  earlier  period  by  his  literary  publications, 
of  which  the  firft  was  entitled  “ Les  Sept  Sages  de  la 
Grece.”  His  “ Entretiens  fur  l’Eloquence  de  la  Chaife  et 
du  Barreau,”  contains  judicious  refledtions.  But  the  works 
on  which  his  literary  reputation  is  chiefly  founded,  are  en- 
titled “ Le  Parnafle  Reforme,”  and  its  fequel  “ La  Guerre 
des  Auteurs.”  Thefe  are  both  written  in  a fatirical  flyle, 
and  have  been  much  applauded.  As  a lawyer  he  was  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  for  his  confultations ; and  for  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  compilation  of  “ Le  Journal  du  Palais,”  con- 
fiding of  a well  digefted  colledlion  of  the  arrets  of  the  French 
parliaments.  He  likewife  publifhed  an  edition  of  Le  Prc- 
tre  s Arrets  Notables  du  Parlement,*’  which  he  enriched 
with  notes  and  additions. 

Gueret,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Creufe,  and  principal  place  of  a diflridl,  fituated 
near  the  fource  of  the  Gartempe,  between  two  mountains, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  Creufe.  The  place  contains  3 1 25, 
and  the  canton  12,963  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  247^ 
kiliometres,  in  13  communes.  N.  lat.  46^  10'.  E.  lone! 
i°57'-  _ & 

GUERICKE,  Otto,  in  Biography,  an  able  experimental 
philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1602.  Of  his  earlv  life 
1 nothing 
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nothing  is  known,  but  he  was  counfellor  to  the  eledlor  of  conical  afcents  of  the  granite  fub-ftrata,  raifed,  as  it  were,  by 
Brandenburg,  and  burgomaiter,  or  conful  of  Magdeburg;  a power  acting  vertically,  not  unlike  a volcanic  effort, 
lie  is,  howcv  r,  better  known  and  more  diftinguiflied  by  his  The  climate,  like  that  of  the  welt  of  England,  is  fubjed!  to 
philofophical  difcoveries  than  by  the  honours  to  which  he  moill  winters  andfprings,  withafuperabundance  of  high  winds, 
was  advanced  in  the  ffate.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  The  fummers  arc  warmer  than  in  England,  and  Itrangers  are, 
difcovery  of  the  air-pump,  the  honour  of  which  has  fome-  in  fome  degree,  fubjed!  to  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The 
times  been  given  to  Mr.  Boyle,  but  this  excellent  man  face  of  the  ifland  is  diverfilied  by  moderate  hills  and  vallies, 


readily  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Guericke  for  being  able  to  bring  his  own  machine 
to  perfection  This  philolopher  invented  the  brafs  hemi- 
fphercs  to  illuftrate  the  preffure  of  the  air,  and,  it  is  faid,  he 
made  a pair  large  enough,  and  fo  accurately  exhaufted  them, 
that  the  power  of  feveral  horfes  acting  at  the  handle  of  each 
was  unable  to  draw  them  afunder.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
an  inftrument  to  (hew  the  variations  in  the  Hate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a barometer,  till  a 
more  perfedt  inllrumcnt  was  executed.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  treatifes  in  experimental  philofophy,  the  principal 
of  which  is  entitled  “ Experimenta  Magdeburgica,”  1672. 
He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  1686. 

GUEllITE,  in  Fortification , a centry-box  ; being  a 
finall  tower  of  wood  or  Hone,  placed  ufually  011  the  point 
of  a baltion,  or  on  the  angles  ot  the  llioulders,  to  hold  a cen- 
tinel,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  ditch,  and  watch  againlt  a 
furprife. 

GUERKIN,  or  Gherkin,  a kind  of  cucumbers  for 
pickling. 

GUERNADUAS,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba  ; 32  miles  E S.E.  of  Spii  ito  Santo. 

GUERNSEY,  an  ifland  lying  within  the  bay  of 
St.  Malo,  is  about  7 leagues  N.W.  from  Jerfey,  20  from 
Weymouth,  5 from  Alderney',  and  about  7 from  the  French 
coal!  of  Normandy  ; and,  with  the  neighbouring  iflands,  is 
encompaffed  by  the  Britilh  channel.  Its  greateil  length  is 
about  13  miles,  and  breadth  more  than  eight.  In  the  Iti- 
nerary ot  Antouine  it  is  named  Sarnia , a word  from  which 
lias,  through  the  languages  of  Gaul,  been  derived  Garnfay, 
Garnrzay,  and  Gue nifty.  This  ifland,  with  Alderney,  Sark, 
Herme,  and  Jethou,  forming  one  bailiwick,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  lhared  in  the  circum fiances  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  As  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  they 
were  verted,  at  the  conqueft,  in  the  crown  of  England,  a 
parcel  of  which  they  have  yet  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  feveral  efforts  of  the  French  for  their  recovery.  The 
lands  of  this  ifland  are,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  very  high,  and 
full  of  abrupt  precipices,  interfered  by  ravines  towards  the 
fea,  affording  extenfive  profpedls  of  the  ocean,  Jerfey,  and 
the  coait  of  France,  from  cape  La  Hogue  fouthward.  In 
many  of  the  ravines,  the  views  of  the  granite  cliffs  and  moun- 
tainous heights  are  often  grand  and  romantic,  and  fometimes 
rife  to  a degree  of  fublimity  little  to  be  expected,  and  feldom 
met  with.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the  coait  is  low,  and  diverfilied 
with  a fucceffion  of  bay's,  feparated  by  rocky  head-lands, 
and  without,  at  various  diftances,  the  funken  rocks  and 
crags,  by  which  the  ifland  is  furrounded,  form  at  once  an 
appearance  terrific  and  pleating,  iince  they  infure,  aided  by 
the  feveral  currents,  an  almolt  certain  immunity  from  attack. 
Every  part  of  the  coait  is  fortified  with  ftrong  batteries 
and  bread-works,  befides  the  regular  fort  and  citadel,  with 
a luitable  ertablilhmcnt  of  regiments  of  the  line  and  militia 
for  its  defence.  Among  the  curiofities  of  the  coart  may  be 
reckoned  La  rave  Maine,  on  a level  with  the  fea,  at  the  foot 
of  a rocky  deep,  near  Prevolet  point  ; it  is  above  200  feet 
in  depth,  and  from  an  entrance  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
lix  in  height,  it  extends  to  50  or  60  in  height  and  breadth, 
ending  in  granite  points.  The  whole  foundation  of  the  ifland 
is  of  this  fubltance,  and  feveral  of  its  heights  confilt  of 


covered  with  numerous  enclofurcs,  and  feparated  by'  intri- 
cate roads,  and  watered  with  feveral  ftreams,  which,  collected, 
turn  over-fliot  mills.  Agriculture,  the  conftant  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  carried  on  with  care 
and  diligence  ; for,  unaided  by  machines,  every  rood  of 
ground  in  Guernfey  may  be  faid  to  maintain  its  man.  The 
feats  of  the  gentry,  and  the  farm  houfes  and  cottages,  (from 
wlrofe  appearances  thecomfortsof  acountry  maybeellimated,) 
lie  agreeably  fcattered  among  orchards  and  gardens,  afford- 
ing the  traveller  a variety  of  gratifying  views  : he  muft  alfo 
find  pleafure  in  obferving  the  cleanlinets  and  induftry  of  the 
peafantry,  and  the  fatisfadlion  generally  found  in  all  ranks  ; 
yet,  perhaps,  fliould  the  itranger  exped!  much  accommoda- 
tion, or  even  civility,  he  may  be  difappointed.  In  this, 
ho  wever,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  inhabitants  differ  from 
thofe  of  other  remote  places. 

There  are  ten  parifnes  in  the  ifland  ; thofe  of  the  vale  are 
feparated  by  a fandv  flat,  covered  formerly,  at  high  water, 
for  many  hours,  and  called  the  Bray,  having  the  bay  of 
St.  Sampfon,  and  another,  called  Grand  Havre,  at  each 
extremity,  where  enbankments  have  been  cart  up,  an  under- 
taking of  the  prefent  lieutenant-governor’s,  which  promiles 
to  bring  a conliderable  trad!  into  cultivation.  The  produce 
of  this  ifland  differs  little  from  that  of  the  wertern  parts  of 
England.  Their  fruits  are  generally'  very  fine.  Pigs  are 
conltantly'  fed,  during  winter,  with  parfnips.  Butter,  pork, 
and  veal,  are  in  the  I11 - heft  perfection ; and  the  feas  produce 
an  abundant  fupply  of  lifh. 

Among  the  marine  productions  is  found  the  fea-ear, 
a fhell-fifli,  eftcemed  a delicacy  ; the  beautiful  fliells  of 
which  are  frequently  fold  under  the  name  of  iris-ears. 
The  aphrodita-aculeator,  or  fea-moufe,  is  fometimes  caught 
by  the  filhermen  ; it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  pafling  the 
water  through  the  whole  length  of  its  body'  at  each  re- 
fpiration,  which  it  projects  in  one  or  two  ftreams  from  the 
tail,  and  the  protuberances  at  the  fides  are  furnilhed  with 
briftles  inftead  of  feet.  It  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life  ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  changeable  colours  of  the  down  with 
which  it  is  covered,  and  its  extraordinary  habits,  is  intereft- 
ing  and  beautiful.  There  are  alfo  to  be  found,  adhering  to 
the  rocks  when  the  tide  is  out,  various  fpecies  of  animal 
flowers,  or  fca-anemonies.  Thefe  creatures,  befides  their 
tentacula,  feem  little  more  than  a cafe,  or  alimentary- 
canal,  which  yet  perform  all  the  offices  of  digeftion  ; they 
have  alio  the  power  of  motion  : and  other  properties  deferv- 
ing  inveftigation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guernfey'  were  originally  Norman 
French,  and  may  yet  be  fo  elleemed.  They  fpeak  a pro- 
vincial dialed!,  in  which  are  found  many'  old  terms.  Of  the 
ancient  Gallic  inhabitants  of  Guernfey  memorials  are  to  be 
found  in  two  remaining  affemblages  of  ftones,  there  called 
Druids'  altars,  by  us  Cromlecbeu . They  are  placed  in  open 
and  formerly  dreary  parts  of  the  coaft,  on  a part  of  which, 
called  la  Crocq,  there  is  a tall  Hone,  whence  it  is  faid  the 
name  is  derived;  but  what  may  have  been  defignated  by  the 
hook  muft  be  now  uncertain,  and  the  Celtic  antiquary  fliould 
be  cautious  left  the  hand  of  the  quarrier  may  not  have  re-  ‘ 
cently  formed  the  objedls  of  his  favourite  fpeculation.  Of 
G uernfey  under  the  Franks, or  old  Gothic  inhabitants,  fcarcely 
any  traces  remain,  unlefs  in  the  names  of  certain  places  derived 
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From  fituation  : thefe  are  met  with  in  Lihou,  Hournette, 
•Jethou,  Hougathe,  Hammeau,  Haye,  Vaude,  &c.  whofe 
al'iance  with  the  Franeic  language  is  evident.  There  are  to 
he  found  in  Guernfey,  as  in  moll  other  places,  many  cuftoms 
by  which  the  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  dillinguiflied.  They 
may  yet  be  laid,  as  it  was  noticed  by  the  hiltorian,  Malmi- 
bury  of  their  anceftors,  to  be  moderate  and  abllemious,  yet 
fond  of  external  appearance.  The  ftranger  is  furprifed  at 
tlie  fize  and  handfome  exterior  of  the  feats  and  farm  lioufes, 
yet  in  the  latter  there  is  generally  a want  of  comfortable 
finHh.  The  Gucrnfev  fanner,  whofe  feudal  character  is 
fixed,  is  contented  with  plain  walls,  an  earthen  floor,  and  his 
almoft  every  room  equipped  with  the  convenient  apparatus  of 
the  kitchen.  His  ufually  fpacious  entrance  is  crowded  with 
barrels  of  cyder,  monftrous  Ihining  brals  kettles,  and  the 
furniture  of  his  horfes.  The  food  of  the  ordinary  rank  is 
a foun  made  of  cabbage,  greafe,  flour,  and  a tew  flices  oi 
green  bacon  : this  difti,  improved  with  a fmall  portion  of 
beef,  is  not  only  the  holiday  food,  but  finds  its  place  on 
the  retired  table  of  the  fuperior.  The  eater  of  foupe  a la 
graiffe  is  always  known  by  his  bilious  afpeCl,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Thefe  feldom  tranf- 
grefs  the  obfervance  of  an  exatt  fobriety,  to  which  the 
greater  mini  attaches,  lince  liquors  are  fo  eafy  of  accefs ; and 
he'e  they  are  in  exact  oppofition  to  the  habits  of  the  Er.glilh 
fettler,  who,  but  too  frequently  leaving  his  country  to  avoid 
t he  preffure  of  the  laws,  is  not  often  accompanied  by  many 
of  its  virtues.  Their  affection  to  their  children,  and  un- 
alterable attachment  to  their  parents,  whom  they  cherifh  to 
the  lateft  period,  are  proofs  that  thefe  iflanders  yet  retain 
a portion  of  primaeval  iimplicity.  Their  parfimony  produces 
effects  much  to  be  delired  among  the  lower  orders  of  this 
country.  A cottage,  a garden,  a field,  an  orchard,  appear 
to  be  in  Guernfey,  at  leail,  the  patrimony  of  every  family, 
and  every  one  is  enabled  to  improve  his  poffefiions.  The 
amufements  are  chiefly  dancing  on  the  holidays,  at  the  prin- 
cipal annual  fellivals,  riding  in  parties  in  the  month  of  Ali- 
gn!!, when  the  roads  are  crowded  with  cheerful  cavalcades, 
a cuilom  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  abbot  of  St. 
Michael  going  through  the  country  in  proceflion,  or  from 
the  proceflion  of  Corpus  Chriili,  which  is  lefs  probable,  as 
that  feftival  happens  ufually  in  June.  Vifits  are  in  the  town 
a common  amuiement  The  company  break  up  in  the  evening 
at  eight,  when  the  flreets  are  on  a hidden  filled  with  ladies 
and  lanthorns.  Several  fuperllitions  are  found  to  exift. 
Witchcraft  is  credited.  A man  was  very  lately  pilloried  as  a 
witch-finder ; and  certain  tall,  meagre,  old  women  in 
remote  country  reiidences,  are  treated  with  grave  obfervance, 
leail  their  cattle  fliould  fuddenly  die  or  their  cyder  turn 
four.  And  it  is  not  long  fince  a iomething  like  our  Cock- 
lane-ghoft  was  played  off  by  fome  enthufialls,  in  which  a 
defeent  of  fire,  upon  the  bed  of  a child,  was  a principal  part 
of  the  farce,  which  continued  for  feveral  weeks.  A pretended 
fpe&re  la  bete  la  tua  alfo  infeffed  the  town  for  feme  time 
every  winter  about  Chriilmas.  Thefe  fpeClres  are  common 
enough  in  France  : at  Tours  they  have  le  rov  Hugon,  who 
walks  in  the  night,  as  does  at  Paris  le  moine  Bouru,  and  at 
Touloufe  le  malo  beffio. 

The  laws  are  the  feudal,  ameliorated  by  time,  which  has 
worn  down  mot!  of  the  oppreflive  cufloms  of  that  fyftem. 
They  are  adminiftered  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  forming  the 
royal  court,  and  are  chiefly  Norman,  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Terrein.  In  criminal  cafes,  it  ffiouid  feem  as  if  the  fen- 
tence  was  rather  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  afleffors 
than  by  any  written  law  ; and  in  cafes  of  bankruptcy  our 
own  precedents  are  the  ufual  refort.  An  Englifli  jury  is 
not  known  in  Guernfey  ; yet  here  is  to  be  found  a due  ad- 


miniflration  of  juflice,  among  a numerous  population  fully 
at  eafe  for  the  fecurity  of  life  and  property.  Advocates,  and 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  are  not  ftrangers  in  the 
iflnnd.  It  has  one  or  two  petty-foggers,  fignificantly  termed 
chicaneurs,  and  fuits  can  be  protra&ed,  but  in  general  a 
decent  riddance  is  made.  Law  is  cheap,  and  it  is  not  pofiible 
to  conceive  perfons  more  addi&cd  to  litigation  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  Guernfey.  The  mode  of  acquiring  lands  . by  the 
payment  annually  of  a ffiptilated  number  of  quarters  of 
wheat  is  remarkable  ; that  it  fliould  he  commodious  de- 
pends on  thofe  who  make  the  rate  in  lieu,  which  is  always 
paid  in  money.  The  care  taken  of  the  dowries  of  women 
is  highly  creditable,  though  it  proves  not  unfrequently  pre- 
judicial to  the  heirs.  In  cafe  of  fecond  marriages  an  intelli-. 
gent  abllraCl  of  the  laws  ^nd  the  privileges  of  the  meetings 
of  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  the  clergy  and  douzainiers,  or  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lieutenant 
governor,  called  the  States  of  the  I (land,  may  be  feen  in 
Dicey’s  Hiilory  of  Guernfey. 

The  prefent  predominating  fyftem  of  religion  in  the  ifland 
is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  though  not  unmarked 
with  certain  traits  of  the  difeipline  of  Geneva,  which  was 
pertinacioufly  held  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  John  Wefley  are  very  numerous  and  bufy, 
and  the  din  of  tbeir  meetings  is  heard  throughout  the 
country.  Calvinifm,  diftiixft  from  the  Englifh  church,  has  , 
at  prefent  but  a flight  hold  in  the  ifland.  There  are  a few 
fe claries  of  other  denominations,  and  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  France,  and  labourers  from  Ireland,  form  a 
congregation  of  Catholics,  which  is  freely  tolerated. 

Society  in  Guernfey  is  confidered  as  divided  into  three 
claffes  : of  thefe,  the  firft  feemsto  claim  an  exclufive  right  to  , 
confequence  and  office.  Thefe  are  the  feigneurs  des  fiefs, . 
the  merchant,  fome  of  the  clergy  and  lawyers,  with  military 
and  naval  officers,  and  whatever  it  fliould  feem  could  in 
Guernfey  entitle  the  poffeffor  to  the  rank  of  gentleman  ; yet 
this  rank  is  fo  capriciouflv  diftributed,  that  we  find  a mo- 
derate (hop  kept  by  gentlemen  of  the  firft  clafs,  with  an 
exclufion  to  perfons  of  fuperior  merit  from  their  routs  and 
affemblies.  The  fecond  clafs  is  formed  of  tflofe  who  have 
thriven,  yet  not  admitted  to  the  fociety  of  the  firft  ; and 
the  third,  or  lowed,  includes  the  farmer  and  the  peafant,  the 
artifl  and  artificer,  whofe  want  of  qualification  no  merit  or 
property  can  compenfate : and  thus  the  nobility,  the  title 
thefe  petty  folks  affume,  are  diftant  and  haughty,  and  the. 
inferior  rank,  mifufed  and  difregarded,  are  pliant,  fervile, 
felfifli,  and  fubtle.  Among  the  feats  in  the  i Hand  that  of 
Harpe  de  Puye  is  the  moll  ancient.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
projecting  turret  at  each  corner,  named  Promp  fur-le  coin, 
a favourite  old  French  falhion.  in  building.  The  fituation  it 
occupies  is  in  a pleafant  valley,  and  the  lands  and  woods 
about  it  are  adorned  in  a ftyle  not  quite  modern.  This  old 
feat  reflects  more  credit  on  the  anceftry  of  Guernfey  than 
any  other  of  the  more  early  habitations,  though  feveral  re- 
tain fomething  of  the  old  baronial  obfeurity.  There  are, 
however,  many  good  modern  feats,  which  are  neither  inele-  . 
gant,  or  in  talle  altogether  wanting  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
grounds  about  them. 

There  were  anciently  four  eaftles  in  the  ifland  ; of  thefe' 
Cajlle  Corner,  feated  on  a rock,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  fhore,  near  the  town,  is  the  fuperior.  It  is 
fcarcelv  acceffible.  but  on  one  fide,  and. is  formed. wholly  of 
granite.  The  original  foundation  of  thefe  fortreffes  is  given 
to  duke  Robert  of  Normandy  : this  is  noticed  in  the  reign, 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  &c.  on  account  of  the  at-  . 
tempts  made  by  the  French  to  repoffefs  the  ifland,  and  it  has 
been  once  taken,  and,  for  fome  time,  held  by  them.  It 
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anciently  confided  of  a keep,  now  made  into  cafemates,  an 
outer  wall  of  great  thicknefs,  flanked  bv  feveral  machico- 
lated  towers.  In  this  caftle  the  lieutenant  governors  had 
their  relidence.  In  it  are  feVeral  wards,  united  by  gloomy 
paffages  ; and  it  rr.uft  have  been  a place  of  great  flrength, 
although  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  defenfible  parts  of  the 
rock.  Tn  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  augmented 
with  a lower  line  of  curtain  and  ballions.  Barracks  and  ac- 
commodation have  fince  been  formed  for  a numerous  garrifon, 
and  it  is  well  defended  by  a confiderable  number  of  heavy 
artillery.  Here  was  the  common  prifon  of  the  ifland  both 
for  debtors  and  felons,  a foul  hole,  difgraceful  to  huma- 
nity. This  caftle  has  loit  much  of  its  ancient  appear- 
ance ; a late  engineer  having  flript  feveral  of  the  towers  of 
their  machicolations  for  making  repairs.  There  was  befides 
a tower  of  confiderable  height  in  the  centre  of  the  keep, 
about  which  were  feveral  lioufes,  as  appears  by  one  of 
G role’s  views,  publifhed  in  1 777.  Thefe  were  called  the  new 
buildings  in  1672,  when  an  cxplolion  of  gunpowder  took 
place,  and  conliderably  damaged  this  flrbng  hold. 
There  are  two  other  views  from  the  fame  hand,  of  that 
year,  in  which  the  callle  is  feen  without  thofe  parts,  nearly 
as  it  is  at  prefent.  The  Cajlle  in  the  Marjhes  bears  about  it 
an  appearance  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  lurrounded  by  a 
double  wall  of  granite,  roughly  laid  with  an  outer  and 
inner  ditch,  and  a keep  in  the  Norman  form.  It  is  at  prefent 
laid  out  in  garden  ground,  and  Velongs  by  office  to  the  go- 
vernors. The  ValecaJUe,  placed  upon  a commanding  emi- 
nence near  St.  Samplou’s  harbour,  is  of  fome  antiquity  ; 
as  it  is  mentioned  fo  long  fince  as  the  year  11 14,  when 
Renault  Montfannape  was  governor.  A flrong  circuml’cribing 
waH,  with  fome  flanking  towers,  comprize,  with  the  portal, 
the  whole  exterior  of  this  once  reputed  flrong  fortrefs. 
Within  are  barracks  for  the  garrifon  : it  has  feveral  pieces  of 
cannon  placed  upon  its  ramparts,  commanding  a pafiage 
called  the  ruffel.  Near  the  afeent  to  this  caftle  is  a burial 
ground  belonging  to  the  Ruffians,  who  were  in  this  ifland  in 
the  year  1800,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
various  forms  of  the  erodes  they  had  left  on  the  graves  of 
their  tk-ceafed  companions.  There  were,  befides  thefe,  till 
lately,  fome  remains  of  a caftle  at  Rocquane,  feated  on  a 
fmall  rocky  eminence  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  weftern  coaft.  It  was  denominated  a fort  in  the 
year  1114,  under  the  government  of  Renault  Salifbury.  It 
has  been  fince  difmantled,  and  formed  into  a powerful  battery 
of  heavy  guns.  There  was  yet  in  the  ifland  another  fortification 
called  the  caftle  du  grand  Geoflrov,  taken  down  about  1203, 
when  the  church  ot  St.  Mary  of  the  caftle  was  built  upon 
its  fite,  which- took  befides  the  title  of  Notre  Dame,  de  la 
dr  liv  ranee  ; indicating,  as  it  fhould  feem,  this  grand  Geoffroy 
no  very  good  neighbour,  and  with  his  caftle,  happily  got  rid 
of.  This  diltridt  was  alfo  in  1114  and  1203  termed  La 
Paroifle  du  grand  Sarazin.  Within  it  we  find  the  Rohais,  an 
eftate,  not  unlikely  fo  denominated  after  a town  in  Paleftine, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Reland. 

The  Chriltian  religion  is  faid  to  have  been  planted  in  this 
ifland  by  St.  Satnpfon  and  St.  Magloin,  Britifh  bifliops,  about 
the  year  566  ; but  this  diltridt  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fe- 
parated  into  parochial  lots  for  many  centuries  after.  The 
earlielt  mention  of  a religious  fraternity  is  in  1111,  when 
Claude  Panton,  hermit  of  Lerne,  and  his  holy  brethren,  are 
noticed  as  applying  for  the  confecration  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sampfon.  Although  at  this  time,  and  before,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Vale  had  been 
founded,  this- religious  houfe  had  its  court  and  fenefchal : and 
the  proceflions  of  its  abbot  and  monks  are  frequently  noticed  ; 
but  of  what  order  it  was,  like  the  form  aud  paft  confequei'ce  - 


of  buildings,  is  forgotten  ; nothing  more  remains  of  it  than 
a fmall  portion  converted  to  a cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
bray.  There  are  befides  fome  pointed  arches  on  the  fouth  wall 
of  the  cemetery  ot  the  Vale  church,  likely  a part  of  its  chapel, 
faid  to  have  been  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  parifh  church, 
with  the  proceffional  way  lying  between.  Near  this  is  a 
caufeway  of  large  flones,  called  the  devil's  bridge,  viz,  Pont 
du  Val,  which  palled  acrofs  the  bray.  The  paffage  of  the 
fea  acrofs  this  flat  feems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
1204,  when  at  a court  of  chef  plaids  for  the  vale,  held  on  the 
14th  of  October  that  year,  a remonftrance  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the  pari ftiioners  of 
that  parifli,  and  of  St.  Sampfon’s,  that  they  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  fea  having  broken  in  and  deftroyed  the  paf- 
fage between  them,  fo  that  they  could  not  pafs  in  proceffion, 
&c.  and  praying  permiffion  to  erect  and  fupport  a certain 
bridge.  This  record  points  out  the  date  of  the  raifed  caufe- 
way named  St.  Sampfon’s  bridge,  as  well  as  the  time  when 
the  bray  had  been  fo  far  formed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea,  as  to  become  a ferious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity. 

A fecond  monaftic  inflitution  was  founded  about  1114,  in 
the  fecluded  ifland  of  Lihou,  a fpot  feparated  from  the  coalt 
of  Guernfey  by  a channel  pafl'able  at  low  water,  now  the 
property  of  a Mr.  Muchant,  and  ferving  the  purpofe  of  a 
warren  for  rabbits.  Here  are  yet  the  remains  of  the  priory 
church  of  our  lady  of  the  Rock,  which  had  been  dedicated 
the  15th  of  Auguft  in  the  above  year  by  Cloitare  de  Be- 
langere,  bifliop  of  Coutance,  at  the  requeft  of  Machoire  Lub- 
lin, then  prior.  They  conlilt  of  the  longitudinal  half  of  the 
Ample  itrudture,  with  which  thofe  monks  were  contented, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a wall  broken  by  a few  plain 
arches,  and  bearing  about  one-third  of  the  highly  pointed 
vault  which  had  covered  this  building.  Several  foundations 
of  the  priory  walls  are  found  in  the  vicinity  : it  was  feated 
near  the  fouthern  fliore  upon  the  fea.  The  only  building 
now  on  this  ifland  is  a fummer-houfe  in  ruins.  To  the  weft- 
ward  of  L'hou  is  yet  a rocky  and  almofl  ifolated  head- 
land. Here  nature  puts  on  one  of  her  molt  terrific  ap- 
pearances ; all  is  barren  ; craggs  and  rocks  laved  perpetually 
by  an  apparently  boundlefs  ocean  : a caufeway,  the  work 
of  thofe  poor  monks,  pafles  from  Lihou  to  the  oppofite 
fliore  ; it  is  dry  at  ipring  ebbs,  when  it  appears  formed  of 
pieces  of  red  granite,  united  fo  firmly  by  the  excellence 
ot  the  cement,  that  it  is  yet,  in  many  places,  whole,  after 
ages  of  difufe  and  ncgledl.  It  leads  to  the  bottom  of  a high 
hill,  of  a conical  form,  named  Le  Ree.  Of  thefe  eminences, 
fo  like  volcanic  produdtions,  feveral  could  be  pointed  out 
in  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Alderney,  as  well  as  Jethou  1 
the  latter  fiems  thus  wholly  fi  rmed.  What  further  deferves 
remark  is,  that  on  the  coalts  from  this  point  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  till  the  afeent  to  Pleinmont,  the  fea  makis  vifible  en- 
croachments upon  the  land,  where  the  fliore  is. not  defended 
by  rocks  ; while  from  thence  northerly,  ,vafi  quantities  of 
ballad  are  continually  waffied  up,  forming  a bulwark 
againtt  the  ocean,  and  an  accefficn  to  the  ifland.  . 

Mod  of  the  ecclefiattical  benefices  in  Guernfey  feem 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  religious  libufes,  and  at  the 
change  of  religion,  the  great  tytiies-  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown  have  cunilituted . a part  of  the  governor’s 
falary.  The  churches  to  which  thefe  benefices  were  annexed 
yet  remain,  and  the  dates  of  their  dedications  may  be  fup- 
pofed  nearly  to  form  thofe  of  tint  buildings  themfelves,  and  are 
given  in  the  following  order.  . St.  Sampfon  u.ir  ; the  Vale 
church  1 1 1 7 ; Torteval  1 1 30,  built  by  Philip  de  Carteret  in 
confcquence  of  a vow  made  in  a violent  dorm  ; St.  Sau- 
veur’s,  1 J 54  5 the  ForeJt  Church,  1 1 6S  4 St.  Peter  au  bois, 
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1167  \ St.  Martin’s,  1199  ; St.  Mary  of  the  Catal,  1203  ; 
St.  Andrew's,  1284;  St.  Peter’s  Port,  1312.  Thefe 
churches  are  of  granite,  and  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  ma- 
terial, what  ornaments  they  po  fiefs,  mutt  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  much  labour  and  perfeverance.  They  are  remark- 
able for  being  covered  generally  with  a very  highly  pointed 
and  continued  vault,  ftrengthened  in  parts  by  munnions,  over 
which  are  laid  the  roof  and  covering.  Within  they  have  little 
that  is  iritereiting  ; the  windows  having  been  tlript  of  their 
munnions,  betides  being  unlightly,  from  thecuftomof  painting 
the  joints  of  the  mafonry,  and  uling  the  means  to  give  them 
an  exterior  appearance.  The  architecture  of  thefe  editices 
is  in  other  refpedts  Gothic,  except  a few  inilances.  There  is 
a circular  groined  vault  in  the  chancel  of  the  Vale  church, 
about  which  are  Norman  zigzags.  The  churches  of  St. 
Peter  au  bois,  and  St.  Sauveur,  are  fomewhat  handfome  ftruc- 
tures,  and  do  not  appear  in  a ftyle  quite  fo  early  as  the 
dates  annexed  to  them  above  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  mouldings  through- 
out the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  are  Gothic,  yet  it  is  not  re- 
collected that  a pointed  arch  occurs  through  that  building. 
The  exterior  of  the  town  church  is  handfome  ; its  tower  is 
an  ornament  from  the  pier  and  road,  and  its  porch  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and’  extent  of  its  mouldings,  as  is  the 
porch  of  St.  Martin’s  for  the  fculptured  foliage  with  which 
it  is  decorated.  In  the  town  church  are  fome  good  modern 
monuments  ; in  the  reft  but  few  are  to  be  feen.  The  molt  an- 
cient is  a brafslefs  flab  in  the  Vac  church  ; yet  the  cemeteries 
are  fufficiently  full.  The  inferiptions  on  the  grave-ftones  of 
the  natives  run  a 1 nearly  in  the  fame  {train,  every  one  departs 
to  the  .Lord,  and  unlefs  a feigneur  du  fief  refts  below,  this 
{train  is  never  interrupted.  St.  Peter’s  Port,  the  only  town 
in  the  ifland,  feems  to  owe  lta 'origin  to  the  prote&ion  afford- 
ed from  the  vicinity  of  the  cifll’e,  and  it  mull,  from  the  fize 
and  handfome  condition  of  its  church,  have  been  in  a flou- 
rifhing  Hate  in  the  year  1312.  It  is  of  late  much  increafed, 
having  originally  confifted  of  a narrow  ftreet  of  high  houfes, 
but  now  it  ftretches  acrofs  a ravine,  over  federal  hills,  and 
upon  the  heights  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  ftreets 
are  in  the  lower  parts  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a mixture  of  good  and  mean  houfes  and  {hops, 
which  are  numerous  and  vvell-fupplied  before  the  fmuggling 
was  fopprefied  by  a late  adl  of  parliament  (which,  with 
privateering,  made  the  great  concern  of  the  place):  the 
itreets  were  filled  with  paflengers  and  carts,  with  all  the  buf- 
tle  of  trade,  the  river  with  {hipping,  and  the  key  always 
thronged.  There  are  but  few  public  buildings  worth  atten- 
tion in  this  town.  The  new  court-lioufe  is  a neat  granite 
ft  ru  elute,  fitted  with  fuitable  offices,  where  the  records  are 
kept,  but  except  a few  detached  parchments  and  Elizabeth’s 
charter,  include  a period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries, 
in  which  the  contrails  have  been  entered  into  books,  previ- 
ous to  which  they  were  kept  in  rolls,  and  faid  to  be  unfor- 
tunately loft.  The  fate  of  the  ecclefiaftical  records  of  the 
ifland  is  remarkable  ; the  clergy  of  its  former  religion  hav- 
ing, as  it  is  reported,  packed  them  in  cajhs , with  their  church 
plate,  and  conveyed  them  to  Norruandy,  after  having  lain 
fome  time  buried  in  a chapel,  at  a diftant  part  of  the  vale. 
The  memorial,  however,  called  La  dedicafe  des  Eglifes,  has 
efcaped,  and  contains  many  circumftances  of  much  curioftty, 
which  could  be  better  relied  on,  did  it  not  feem  to  be  either 
tranflated,  or  probably  reformed  by  the  prefbytery,  whofe 
language  it  rather  fpeaks  than  that  of  the  pontificate.  But 
to  return  to  the  town,  a new  prifon  has  been  lately  erefted, 
for  which  the  debtors  goal  at  Manchefter  feems  to  have  ferv- 
ed  as  a model,  and  which,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent 
leading  men,  has  the  great  advantages  of  air,  fpace,  and  con- 


venience. The  hofpital,  or  work-houfe,  an  mftitution  of 
confiderable  benefit  to  the  town,  is  well  regulated  by  its 
own  peculiar  laws,  and  fupported  by  an  endowment,  toge- 
ther with  a moderate  rate  prr  quarter  on  lands  and  houles. 
Here  not  only  the  poor  are  maintained,  but  the  dilorderly 
confined  and  correcled  ; befides,  allowances  are  granted  to 
the  induftrious  while  under  temporary  afflitlion  or  neceffity. 
The  general  charity  of  the  ifland  is  befides  extenfive,  and 
feldom  divulged.  In  palling  through  the  ftreets  of  the  town, 
feveral  ancient  houfes  will  be  perceived  with  their  ftories 
overhanging,  as  found  in  feveral  parts  of  London,  and  like 
them  hare  certain  fculptured  decorations.  On  a corbel  of  one 
of  thefe,  in  the  high  ftreet,  occurs  the  fymbol  I. ELS.  which 
mull  have  been  fixed  fome  time  at  lealt  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  At  the  back  of  the  fame  ftreet  are  the  keys 
and  the  piers,  a vaft  mafs  of  rough  mafonry,  formed  with 
large  blocks  of  granite,  and  carried  out  into  the  harbour:  it 
includes  a fpace  of  feveral  acres.  The  walls  forming  this  inclo- 
fure  are  paved,  and,  having  the  advantage  of  parapets,  form  a 
walk,  the  refort  of  men  of  bufinefs,  politicians,  and  loungers. 
Beyond  is  the  harbour  and  road,  which  is  expofed  towards 
the  S.E.,  but  an  open  fpace  or  carfour  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  ftreet,  ferving  the  purpofe  of  an  exchange,  an  ac- 
commodation, it  is  a matter  of  furprize,  a trading  commu- 
nity ffiould  be  fuffered  to  want.  In  this  ftreet  is  kept  the 
market  for  filh ; hut  for  meat  and  vegetables,  a large  building 
has  been  ereifted  in  an  open  fquare.  Commodities  are  here 
weighed  at  the  king’s  fcales,  with  ftandard  weights  ; and  a 
ticket  of  the  quantity  is  delivered  to  the  purchafer.  There 
are  alfo  frequeut  vifits  made  by  the  proper  officers,  who  feize 
for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital  whatever  is  defective  in  weight 
and  quantity.  Above  the  market-houfe  is  a large  and  hand- 
fome pair  of  rooms  for  the  public  afiemblies  and  entertain- 
ments, which  are  held  monthly  during  the  winter  feafon. 
There  is  befides  a play-houfe,  and  once,  in  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  allowed  to  be  occupied  by  a company  of  aftors 
for  feveral  months,  who  meet  with  good  encouragement : 
and  they  are  fometimes  regaled  by  equeftrian  feats,  fire- 
works, and  concerts.  From  the  level  of  the  market,  one 
hundred  fteps  leads  up  the  fide  of  the  ravine  to  the  new 
town,  where  are  many  good  and  open  ftreets,  befides 
George  Row,  confiding  of  feveral  elegant  houfes.  Near 
this  is  a road  called  La  BattaiUe,  in  memory  of  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  in  fome  of  the  French  aggreliious, 
who  were  here  worfted,  and  afterwards  driven  out,  and 
about  this  fpol  feveral  French  coins  have  been  found.  On 
the  fame  level  is  L'Hivreure,  where  are  feated  the  public 
walks,  frequented  by  perfons  of  all  conditions  ; befides,  they 
ferve  often  the  purpofe  of  military  parade.  Proceeding 
thence  towards  the  town,  we  come  to  a large  houfe  named 
the  College,  a foundation  ot  queen  Elizabeth,  for  teaching 
the  claffics,  and  which  yet,  in  fome  meafure,  continue  to. 
be  taught.  Near  this  is  the  government-lioufe,  a handfome 
ftruclure  ; it  is  at  prefent  the  habitation  of  fir  John  Doyle, 
bart.  whofe  good  fenfe  and  manly  conduct,  united  to  his 
amiable  manners,  have  conciliated  and  made  his  own  every 
rank  in  the  ifland.  By  this  gentleman’s  unremitting  atten- 
tion, the  fortifications  have  been  incrcaied  and  dilpofed  with 
a mafterly  folicitude  : the  ifland  has  been  traverfed  with  new 
roads,  and  every  means  purfued  by  which  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  his  care  could  be  ftrengthened  and  defended. 

With  refpect  to  the  laws  that  govern  this  ifland,  fee 
Alderney. 

Guernsey  Li/y.  See  Amaryllis. 

GUESCAll,  in  Geography.  See  Huescar. 
GUESCLIN,  Bertrand  du,  in  Biography,  conflable 
of  France,  in  the  14th  century,  was  born  in  Britanny  in 
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131 1.  He  was  the  fon  of  a noble  of  that  province,  but  fo 
completely  neglected  in  his  youth,  that  he  was  never  able  to 
read  or  write.  When  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  was  per- 
petually engaged  in  quarrels  and  in  combats  with  his  cotem- 
poraries, and  he  grew  up  very  hard  featured  and  plain,  but 
manly  and  vigorous.  “ I am  too  ugly,”  faid  he  to  one  of 
his  companions,  “ ever  to  pleafe  the  ladies,  but  I can  at 
leaft  make  myfelf  feared  by  the  enemies  of  my  king.”  He 
accordingly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and 
followed  it  with  great  fuccefs,  obtaining  many  important 
advantages  over  the  Englifh  in  Britanny.  After  the  battle 
of  Poicti  rs,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was  made 
prifoner,  JDu  Guefclin  flew  to  the  fuccour  of  the  regent 
Charles,  heir  of  the  throne,  and  gave  him  very  important 
affiftance  in  recovering  many  ftrong  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  railed  to  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  by  Charles  V.  in  1364,  and  performed  fuch  fervices, 
as  were  repaid  with  high  honours  by  his  fovereign.  He 
was  afterwards  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Charles  l)e  Blois, 
competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Britanny  againll  Montfort, 
when  Charles,  raflil)  engaging  againft  his  advice,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Aurav,  and  Du  Guefclin,  covered  with 
wounds,  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Englifh.  He  was  ran- 
fomcd  at  a high  price  ; and  was  again  taken  captive  at  the 
battle  of  Navarette,  in  1367.  The  Black  Prince,  difeon- 
tented  with  his  ally  Peter  the  Cruel,  gave  Du  Guefclin  his 
liberty,  who  immediately  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Henry 
de  Trallamare,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  fixing  him  on 
the  throne,  in  oppofition  to  his  enemy  Peter.  He  received 
for  his  reward  very  iignal  honours  from  his  fovereign,  was 
made  conllable  of  Caitile,  duke  of  Molina,  and  count  of 
Burgos.  He  was  engaged,  after  this,  in  feveral  expeditions, 
which  did  him  honour  as  a warrior  and  hero  ; the  laft  was 
in  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  Englifh  had  rallied 
their  forces,  and  had  laid  liege  to  Chateau-neuf-de-Rendan, 
in  Auvergne.  Here  he  w'as  attacked  with  a mortal  difeafe, 
and  perceiving  his  end  to  be  approaching,  he  fummoned 
his  principal  officers  to  his  bed-fide,  ftrongly  recommended 
to  them  never  to  treat  as  enemies,  labourers,  women,  chil- 
dren, the  aged  and  infirm,  teftifying  the  molt  unfeigned 
regret  at  having  himfelf  not  always  obferved  thefe  rules. 
He  expired  in  the  year  1380,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine. 
The  Englilh  garrifon,  which  had  conditioned  to  furrendcr 
at  a certain  time,  if  not  relieved,  marched  out  the  day  after 
his  death,  and  the  commander  refpedfully  laid  the  keys  of 
the  fortrefs  on  his  coffin.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  St. 
Denis,  and  depofited  in  the  tomb  next  that  of  the  king. 

GUESDA,  in  Botany , is  properly  the  name  of  woad  ; 
but  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  lutum,  or  lutea  herba  of 
the  Romans,  and  cymene  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  an  error 
in  too  many  of  the  old  authors,  though  fo  palpable  that  one 
would  have  thought  nobody  could  have  run  into  it  ; the  lu- 
tum, or  cymene , having  been  always  ufed  to  dye  yellow,  and 
the  glajlum  or  guefcla,  to  dye  blue  ; and  the  characters  of  the 
lutum  or  cymene . plainly  fliewing  it  to  be  our  genijlella  tin  Soria, 
or  dyer’s  weed,  but  not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  glajlum , or 
woad. 

GUEST-Rope,  on  Ship-board,  is  that  rope  by  which  the 
boat  is  kept  from  jleeving,  or  going  too  much  in  and  out, 
as  flie  lies  in  the  tow  of  a (hip. 

GUEST-TAKERS,  or  Gist-takers.  See  Agis- 
tor. 

GIJET.  Sec  Watch. 

GUETA,  or  Hu.eta,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Nesv  Callile,  fituated  on  a fmall  river,  and  containing  10 
pari  flies,  7 convents,  and  three  hofpitals ; and  faid  to  be 


founded  930  years  B.C.;  it  derived  its  prefent  name,  fignify- 
ing  the  moon,  from  the  Moors,  and  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  Alphoufo  VI.;  43  miles  E.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  40'  20'. 
W.  long.  3 1'. 

GUETARIA,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipufcoa,  with  a good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orio  ; 9 miles  W.  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

GUETTARD,  John  Stephen,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Eflampes  on  the  2 2d  of  September  1715.  He  was 
admitted  a doftor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  in 
1742.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  botany  and 
mineralogy,  and  his  reputation  procured  for  him  admiffion 
into  the  Academies  of  Science  of  Paris,  Stockholm,  Flo- 
rence, and  Rochelle,  as  well  as  the  iituations  of  cenfor 
royal,  and  of  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  be- 
longing to  the  duke  ot  Orleans  He  travelled  much  in  quelt 
of  knowledge  ; and  he  publiffied  in  the  collodion  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  and  printed  in  two  quarto  volumes  nearly 
two  hundred  memoirs,  on  different  parts  of  natural  hiftory. 
He  likewife  publilhed  fome  “ Obfervations  on  Plants,”  in 
1747.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  71.  Hutchinfon  Biog.  Med. 
Eloy. 

GUETTARDA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  ho- 
nour  of  John  Stephen  Guettard,  M D.  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  author  of  a local  French 
Flora,  entitled  “ Obfervations  fur  les  Plantes,”  in  two 
vols.  i2mo.  Paris,  1747,  and  of  a great  number  of  valuable 
treatifes  on  Botany,  as  well  as  Entomology,  publilhed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  above  Academy.  Fie  died  in  1786, 
aged  71. — Linn.  Gen.  492.  Schreb.  641.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  4.  398.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Juff.  207.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  154.  Gsertn.  t.  36.  (Halefia  ; Brown.  Jam  205.) 

■ — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Heptandria , Linn.  Monoecia 
Hexandria,  Schreber  and  Willdenow.  Per.tandria  Monogynia , 
Lamarck,  which  laft  is  perhaps  moll  juftifiable  by  analogy, 
but  the  different  fpecies  differ,  as  well  as  vary,  in  number  of 
ftamens.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  cylindrical, 
fttort,  flightly  waved  or  toothed,  deciduous.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  funnel-lhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  elongated  ; limb  in 
from  four  to  nine  roundilh,  fpreading  fegments,  much  fhorter 
than  the  tube.  Slant.  Filaments  very  Ihort,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corolla,  and  equal  in  number  to  its  fegments  ; anthers  li- 
near, ered.  Pijl.  Germen  roundilh,  inferior  ; ityle  tliread- 
Ihaped,  rather  longer  than  the  tube  ; ftigma  obovate,  notched. 
Peric.  Drupa  dry,  roundilh  or  ovate.  Nut  of  from  four  to 
fix  cells,  not  burfting,  with  one  feed  in  each. — Some  flowers 
have  only  the  rudiments  of  a germen,  and  others  no  ftamens, 
in  the  fame  cyme,  which  induced  Linnaeus  to  refer  the  genus 
to  Monoecia ; but  fuch  differences,  not  accompanied  by  a 
difference  of  ftrudure  in  the  other  parts,  are  liable  to  vary, 
nor  have  they  been  obferved  in  more  than  the  firlt 
fpecies. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  cylindrical,  flightly  toothed. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped.  Anthers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  Drupa  dry  Nut  with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  G.Jpeciofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1408.  Olb.  It.  275.  La- 
marck. Did.  v.  3.  53.  Illuftr.  t.  15;.  f.  2.  (RavaPou; 
Rheede  Hurt.  Mai.  v.  4.  99.  t.  47,  48.  Cadamba  jafmini- 
flora  ; Sonner.  Voy.  v.  2.  228.  t.  128.) — Leaves  roundilh, 
acute  ; heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe  ; naked  on  both  ftdes. 
Flowers  feven  or  nine-cleft — Native  of  Java.  Cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  A tall  tree,  with  numerous  purplilh,  flightly  downy 
branches.  Leaves  oppofitc,  on  Ihort  ftalks,  a fpan  long  and 
nearly  as  broad,  roundilh  or  obovate,  acute,  entire,  though 
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a little  wavy  ; fmooth  and  naked  on  both  fides,  with  one  rib 
and  many  alternate  fomewhat  radiating  veins  ; paler  beneath. 
Flower flalks  axillary,  folitary,  (horter  than  the  leaves,  naked, 
each  bearing  a clofe,  fliort,  downy  cyme.  Flowers  feffile. 
Calyx  (lightly  waved  rather  than  toothed.  Tube  of  the  co- 
rolla above  an  inch  long,  downy  ; limb  in  feven,  eight,  or 
wine  obovate  almoft  horizontal  fegments.  Fruit  globofe, 
deprefted,  its  nut  curioufly  lobed  and  finuated,  not  burfting, 
containing  about  fix  feeds.  The  fynonym  of  Rlieede  is 
very  erroneoufly  cited  by  Linnaeus  for  his  NyBanthes  hirfluta , 
Jafminum  hirfutum,  3m.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  118. 

2 G.  argentea.  Lamarck.  Di£t.  v.  3.  54.  Illuftr.  t.  154- 
f.  1.  \\  did.  399'  (Halefia  arborefcens  ; Brown.  Jam.  205- 
t.  20.  t I.) — Leaves  roundifh,  acute  ; heart-lhaped  at  the 
bale;  downy  beneath.  Flowers  rive-cleft, — Native  of  Ja- 
maica ; “ in  li x teen-mile-wal k . ' ’ Browne.  A imall  tree, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; the  Jlem  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  lias  much  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  with 
which  Linnseus  and  even  Swartz  confounded  it  ; but  the 
leaves  being  downy  or  lilky  beneath,  and  the  flowers  w ith 
only  live,  rarely  four  or  lix,  fegments,  and  as  many  ftamens, 
leems  to  prove  it  diftindt.  Lamarck  in  his  defcription  ap- 
pears to  millake  Browne  s definition,  “ fuflentacuds  loitgis 
alaribus as  meaning  the  ftipulas,  not  the  flower-llalks  ; lie 
therefore  leaves  out  the  word  influlentibus , which  makes  the 
whole  clear  in  the  original,  and  is  milled  to  diftinguifh  this 
fpecies  from  the  former  by  the  ftipulas,  which  we  find  ex- 
actly alike  in  both.  Browne  named  this  plant  Halefla , in 
honour  of  Ur.  Hales,  not  knowing  that  Linnaeus  had  def- 
tined  another  genus  for  this  purpofe. 

3.  G.  rugofa.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  632. — “ Leaves 
«nate,  acute,  rough  ; fomewhat  heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe  ; 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  fix-cleft.”  - Native  of  Antigua 
and  Dominica. — A tree,  with  alternate,  upright,  fubdivided, 
round,  fcarred  branches.  Leaves  ftalked,  moftly  terminal, 
oblong  or  ovate,  rather  coriaceous  and  rigid,  heart-lhaped  at 
the  bale,  entire ; rough  on  the  upper  fide,  with  elevated 
points  ; hairy  or  downy  underneath.  Flowers  white,  filky 
and  filvery  at  the  outfide,  fmaller  and  with  a Ihorter  tube 
than  the  laft.  Fruit  red.  Swartz. 

4.  G.  elliptica.  ibid.  634. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  downy- 
Flowers  four-cleft.’’ — Native  of  dry  fields  in  Jamaica  A 
tree , 20. feet  high,  with  fmooth  round  branches.  Leaves 
ftalked,  oppohte,  often  termite  on  young  branches,  elliptical, 
obtufe,  entire,  rigid,  ribbed,  very  veiny  ; fmoothilh  above  ; 
hairy  or  downy  beneath.  lube  of  the  ftower  often  an  inch 
long,  but  the  limb  very  fmall.  Fruit  with  four  feeds. 
Swartz. 

5.  G.  membranacea.  ibid.  635 “ Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 

membranous,  rough,  with  minute  bridles.  Flowers  four- 
clelt.” — Native  of  mountainous  thickets  in  Flifpaniola. 
A /Z irub  or  fmall  tree  with  upright  rough  branches.  Leaves 
ftalked,  oppofite,  ribbed  and  veiny,  the  veins  briftly,  like 
thofe  of  goofegrafs,  with  minute,  curved  prickles.  Foot- 

flalks  long,  flaccid,  rather  hairy.  Flowers  whitilh,  their 
tube  half  an  inch  long.  Fruit  the  fizeof  a fmall  pea,  con- 
taining four  feeds.  Swartz. 

What  Lamarck’s  figures  3.  and  4.  reprefent,  we  have 
no  information,  as  the  letter-prefs  to  his  plates  finilhes 
at  t.  145,  nor  are  thefe  plants  delcribed  in  his  dictionary. 
His  Guctiarcla  coccinea,  Aublet  t.  123,  is  Jfertia  of  Schreber, 
to  which  article  we  refer  the  reader. 

GUEVARA,  Anton  v Die,  in  Biography,  who  flourifh- 
<ed  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Alava, 
in  Spain  j he  was  brought  up  at.  court,  but  after  the  death 
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of  queen  lfabella  of  Caftile,  became  a Francifcan  monk, 
and  obtaiued  fome  lionourable  employment  in  his  order.  His 
eloquence  caufed  him  to  be  appointed  preacher  to  Charles  V., 
and  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  pulpit  oratory. 
To  Charles  lie  was  alio  hiftoriograplier,  but  his  total  dif- 
regard  to  accuracy  rendered  his  labours,  in  this  department 
of  knowledge,  of  no  eftimation  whatever.  His  delight  in 
fiftion  accompaned  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  he  would,  in 
his  fermons,  read,  as  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  paf- 
fages  that  exilled  only  in  his  own  manufcript.  He  was  no- 
minated to  two  bilhop  . ics,  and  died  in  1544.  He  was  au- 
thor of  “ The  Dial  of  Princes,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,’’  pre- 
tending to  be  ahiitoryof  that  emperor  and  Fauftinahis  wife, 
drawn  from  ancient  authority,  but  entirely  fictitious.  It 
went  through  many  editions  in  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages as  well  as  in  Spanifh.  Fie  wrote  “ Golden  EpilUes,’’ 
and  feveral  other  works. 

Guevaka,  Don  Ji an  Njnno  he,  a Spanifli  painter 
of  hiftory  and  portraits,  who  was  a fcholar  of  D.  Miguel 
Manrique,  and  after  him  of  Cano,  at  Madrid  ; whofe  forms 
and  ftyle  of  compofition  he  adopted,  and  executed  with  gi-eat 
force  in  his  cliiaro-feuro,  and  boldnefs  of  touch.  In  teint 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and  many 
of  his  pori  raits  refemblc  the  works  of  the  latter  very  much. 
His  principal  wrorks  are  at  Seville,  Cordova  and  Malaga. 
At  the  latter  place  he  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in 
1698. 

GUEVEI,  Antilope  pygmaa,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of 
antelope,  with  very  lhort,  conically  pointed,  twilled  horns, 
which  are  wrinkled  at  the  bafes.  It  is  the  Curve  -jajor  of 
Adanfon  and  Buifon,  and  the  royal  antilope  of  Pennant. 
This  very  elegant  little  animal,  which  inhabits  Senegal, 
Guinea,  and  the  hotteft  parts  of  Africa,  is  only  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  yet  is  fo  very  active,  that  it  is  faid  to  leap 
over  a wall  12  feet  high.  Its  colour  is  reddilh-brown,  with 
jet-black  horns  about  two  inches  long,  the  female  having  no 
horns.  The  ears  are  broad,  and  the  legs  arc  fcarcely  bigger 
than  goofe-quills.  It  is  eaiily  made  very  tame  and  familiar  ; 
and  it  is  fo  tender  as  not  to  bear  being  traufported  to 
Europe. 

GUEUGNON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diltridl  of  Charolles.  The  place  contains  1 257, 
and  the  canton  5949  inhabitanes,  on  a territory  of  2524  ki- 
liometres,  in  9 communes. 

GUEVINA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  whofe  origin  or  mean- 
ing we  have  no  account.  Molin.  Chil.  198.  Juft.  424.  Brown 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.165.  (Quadria;  Gen.  FI.  Peruv. 
et  Chil.  16.  33.  t.  Gaertn.  v.  3.  t.  220.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Proteacea,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Petals  four,  irregularly  three  of  them  revolute, 
one  erefif.  Anthers  funk  in  the  hollows  of  their  points. 
Two  glands  at  the  bale  of  the  germen  in  front.  Germen 
two-feeded.  Stigma  oblique.  Drupa  with  a lingle  feeded 
nut. 

1.  G.  Avcllana.  (Quadria  heterophylla  ; FI.  Peruv.  et 
Chil.  v.  1. 63.  t.  99.  f.  b.  Nebu  lubrotundo  iraxini  folio; 
Feuill.  v.  3.  46.  t.  33.)  Native  of  mountains  in  Chili.  A 
fpecimen  gathered  by  Dotnbey  is  in  fir  Jof.  Banks’s  collect 
tion.  A tree  about  20  feet  high,  with  a tufted  top.  Leaves 
alternate,  pinnate,  of  four  or  live  pair  of  ftalked,  heart-lhaped, 
toothed,  lmooth,  fometimes  auricled,  leaflets.  Flowers 
fmall,  in  long  axillary  fpikes,  white,  moll  of  them. abortive  ; 
they  Hand  in  pairs  in  the  fpike,  with  a braciea  to  each  pair- 
Petals  down)’,  deciduous.  Fruit  round,  or  fomewhat  oval, 
flightly  flelhy,  yellowith,  turning  black  foon  after  gathering, 
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very  aftringent.  Nut.  like  that  of  the  hazel,  but  firmer  and 
fweeter,  eaten  by  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  Avellano,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refemblance  to  the  Corylus  Avellana. 

GUEULE,  in  Architecture.  See  Gula. 

GUFFER,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Eel  -pout. 

GUGLIELMI,  Pietro,  in  Biography , a young  Nea- 
politan opera  compofer,  who  arrived  here  in  1768,  with  his 
wife  from  one  of  the  Venetian  confervatorios,  as  fecond  wo- 
man, who  had  a fine  and  uncommon  counter-tenor  voice  for 
a female,  and  fung  very  well. 

Guglielmi  had  at  this  time  fomc  Neapolitan  fire,  and 
brought  over  the  new  and  falhionable  mufical  phrafes  from 
Italy,  but  he  wrote  too  fail,  and  with  little  invention  or  fe- 
ledtion  ofpaffages.  Indeed  he  arrived  here  at  an  unfortunate 
period,  when  cabals  in  favour  of  Cocclii,  Bach,  Vento,  and 
Giardini,  as  compofers  of  ferious  operas,  ran  high  ; and 
when  the  comic  operas  of  Piccini  were  fo  juftly  admired, 
that  their  merit  was  not  likely  to  be  effaced  or  eclipfed  by  a 
compofer  of  inferior  fame  and  intrinfic  worth,  when  it  was 
lefs  the  interefl  of  rival  candidates  for  public  favour  to  de- 
cry the  produdlions  of  Piccini  who  was  abfent,  than  of  Gug- 
ielmi  who  was  prefent,  and  a mark  for  envy  and  detraction 
;o  (hoot  at.  Guglielmi  never  had  great  fuccefs  here.  In- 
leed,  it  feems  to  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  the  abili- 
ies  he  manifeiled,  though  he  has  fince  compofed  much  bet- 
:er  in  Italy,  and  fometimes  with  great  fuccefs.  His  harp- 
ichord  pieces  which  he  compofed  here  were  full  of  froth,  and 
rommon  pafTages,  and  had  little  other  merit  than  appearing 
lifficult,  though  of  eafy  execution  ; and  which,  though  pert, 
:ould  never  he  called  dull  or  tedious. 

GUGLIELMINI,  Domenico,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  the  27th  of  September,  1655.  The  great  progrefs 
vhich  he  had  made  in  mathematics,  was  evinced  by  his 
mblications  at  the  age  of  2 1 years.  He  was  admitted  docSIor 
f medicine  at  the  age  of  22;  and  foon  after  he  was 
lermitted  to  teach  the  mathematics,  although  he  did  not 
ibtain  the  title  of  profefTor  until  the  year  1694.  In  1696 
ie  was  eledted  a member  of  the  principal  learned  focieties  of 
iiurope  ; and  in  1702  the  univerfity  of  Padua  offered  him 
he  profefforlhip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  an  office 
■'Inch  he  accepted  and  fulfilled  with  great  reputation.  He 
ied  on  the  12th  of  July,  1710,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
lis  numerous  publications  were  collected,  and  edited,  by 
'Iorgagni,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia  Mathematica, 
lydraulica,  Medica,  et  Phyfica.  Acceffit  vita  audloris 
J.  B.  Morgagni,”  Geneva,  1719,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
Joy.  Diet. 

GUGLINGEN,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Wurtemberg, 
n the  Zaber;  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Heidelberg.  N.  lat.  490 
'.  E.  long.  9’  7'. 

GUGUAN,  or  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  Mariane,  or  La- 
rone  ifiands.  N.  lat.  17’  50'.  E.  long.  146°  20'. 
GUHRAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  and  principal  place  of 
circle,  in  the  principality  of  Glogau  ; 17  miles  E.  of 
iros  Glogau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
f Neiffe;  6 miles  S.W.  of  Grotkau. 

GUHRE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariflan  ; 

5 miles  E.  of  Ear. 

GUHUNGE KKALA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  i» 
ie  province  of  Adana  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Adana. 

GUIANA,  an  extenfive  territory  of  South  America, 
funded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  C li- 
ana, or  rather  by  the  river  Orinoco  or  Oronoko,  on  the 
. or  N.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  river 
[aranon,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  Granada.  Its  extent  from 
toW.  has  been  eflimated  at  1100  miles,  and  its  breadth 
om  N.to  S.  from  300  to  600.  Several  fettlements  have 
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been  formed  on  the  fea-coaft  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portugucfe  ; the  latter  having  been  united  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Brazils,  and  now  confidered  as  part  of  that 
country. 

Guiana,  Dutch , now  (1810)  for  the  moil  part  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  Englilh,  was  taken  poflelfion  of  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  firll  time  in  1663,  but  four  years  afterwards 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Englifh,  whofe  defcendants  form 
part  of  the  colony,  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1676,  and 
fince  fubjedl  to  a variety  of  viciffitudes.  Dutch  Guiana 
lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  French  fettlemcnt,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  river  Maravina  or  Maroni,  and  on  the  W. 
by  cape  Naffau  : it  is  often  called  Surinam,  from  a river  of 
that  name  on  which  the  capital  is  fituated.  Its  length  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  is  about  350  Britifh  miles,  along  the  Ihores  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  its  breadth  is  only  60.  This  colony  is 
divided  into  four  provinces,  Surinam,  which  is  the  chief  fet- 
tlement,  Berbice  or  Berbiz,  Demerara,  and  Effequibo  or 
Efquivo,  deriving  their  names  from  different  rivers.  (See 
each  refpedlively.)  The  chief  towns  are  Paramaribo,  New 
Middleburg,  and  Demerara.  The  largeft  river  is  the 
Elquivo  ; and  the  Berbiz  and  Corentin  are  alfo  coniiderable 
rivers.  The  wet  and  dry  feafons  in  this  climate,  which 
are  faid  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  alter- 
nate each  for  three  months.  The  long  wet  feafon  is  from 
April  to  September.  The  fhort  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember till  January.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  April,  the  air  is  dry  and  clear,  and  comparatively 
cool.  The  natives  are  of  a reddifh  brown  or  copper  colour, 
like  the  other  American  tribes.  The  Caraibs  towards  the 
coaft  are  favages  ; who  being  engaged  as  auxiliaries  to 
fupprefs  a negro  revolt,  devoured  the  bodies  of  the  Haim 
The  cruelties  of  the  Dutch  fettlers,  and  efpecially  the 
women  towards  their  fiaves,  furpafs  all  defeription ; 
and  it  appears  from  Stedman’s  account,  that  the  phleg- 
matic chara&er  is  capable  of  greater  atrocity  than  any 
other.  Among  the  vegetable  produdlions  of  this  colony, 
vre  may  mention  the  filk -cotton  tree,  which  is  often  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  hollowed  into  canoes  of  confider- 
able  burden  ; the  red  mangrove  tree,  which  fends  forth 
from  its  branch  and  trunk  an  infinite  number  of  filaments, 
like  a fhip’s  ropes,  which  fall  into  the  ground,  take  root,  and 
rife  again  ; the  palm,  deferibed  by  Stedman,  which  feems 
to  be  the  drunken  tree  of  Paraguay.  Among  the  animals 
are  the  lauba,  which  is  amphibious  and  of  fmall  fize,  and 
the  tiger,  variegated  with  black  longitudinal  ftripes  from 
head  to  tail  ; and  the  lnake,  one  of  which  is  deferibed  as 
being  33  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  circumference.  To-, 
wards  Patamaca,  on  the  W.  of  the  river  Maroni,  the 
mountains  reach  within  20  miles  of  the  ocean,  a branch 
of  the  main  chain,  which  proceeds  E.  and  W.  and  caufes 
the  rapids  in  the  river  Surinam,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Guiana,  French,  is  fometimes  called  Cayenne,  from  a 
town  of  this  name,  fituated  on  a fmall  ifle  or  delta,  called 
Cayano.  By  the  peace  of  1801,  the  fouthern  boundary  is 
the  river  Arawary  or  Aracary,  and  a diredl  line  from  its 
fource  to  the  Rio  Blanco.  The  limit  betwixt  the  French 
fettlements  and  the  Portuguefe  is  more  clear  and  precife 
than  that  on  the  N.,  where  an  arbitrary  and  undetermined 
line,  at  the  diilance  of  about  1 h degree,  or  1 00  geographical 
miles  from  the  former,  divides  them  from  the  Spanilh  and 
Dutch  pofi’effiions,  as  far  as  the  river  Maroni  on  the  E. 
The  limit  palling  the  Maroni  at  N.  lat.  30  15'  thence  afeends 
N.  in  a line  with  the  river  Mana,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
was,  or  is,  a French  poll  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  tlie  river  Maroni,  which  is  in  the  Dutch  poffelfions ; 
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though,  by  other  accounts,  the  Maroni  is  the.  boundary, . 
with  a Dutch  poil  on  one  fide,  and  a French  on  the  other. 
From  the  Mana  to  the  Avawary,  the  French  fltore  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  being  about  6°,  or  360  geographical 
miles.  Lefcallier  computes  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  colony  at  900  ; the  mulattoes,  or  people  01  coloui, 
may  be  4 or  500,  and  the  negroes  9000.  Befidcs  the  Gnli- 
lis  (which  fee)  there  are  many  other  Indian  tribes,  moftly 
of  middle  ftature,  but  the  women  lefs,  and  not  fo  well 
formed  as  the  men.  The  Indians  generally  ftain  their  (kin 
of  a red  colour  with  roucou,  or  arnotto,  a defence  againit 
the  mufquitoes.  They  reckon  time  by  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  Pleiades.  Some  of  them  play  on  the 
flute,  fo  as  to  produce  a found  rcfembling  the  bellowing  of 
an  ox.  Girls  often  clioofe  their  hufbatids  by  prefenting 
drink,  the  acceptance  of  which  conditutes  the  whole  cere- 
rpony.  To  the  vegetable  and  medicinal  drugs  enumerated 
under  the  article  Cayenne,  we  may  here  add  the  arnotto 
(.bixa  orellana),  the  quaffia,  qualfia  limarouba,  the  ricinus  01 
eaftor-oil  nut,  the  caffia  lillula,  the  palms,  cowhage,  bal- 
fam  of  capivi,  and  the  ipecacuanha  ; the  troolies,  with  very 
large  leaves,  with  which  moll  of  the  houfes  are  thatched  ; 
the  caoutchouc  or  elallic  gum,  the  car un a,  which  is  a fmall 
tree,  the  farinaceous  nut  of  which  furnifhes  the  flow  poifon 
of  the  Accawau  Indians,  and  the  Ticuna  poifon  proceeds 
from  the  roots  of  certain  climbers  called  mbbees,  which  in- 
habit the  entangled  forefts  of  the  immenfe  fwamps  of  the 
country.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  iii.  For  other  particu- 
lars, fee  Cayenne. 

Guiana,  Portuguefe , is  a portion  of  Guiana  generally 
eonfidered,  whofe  length  may  be  computed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aravvary  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Negro,  about 
1 1 degrees,  or  660  geographical  miles  ; while  the  medial 
breadth,  from  the  mountains  of  Tumucurang  to  the  Mara- 
non, may  be  four  leagues  or  240  geographical  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  extenfive  country  is  occupied  by  favage 
tribes  whofe  names  are  little  known  ; but  the  Portuguefe, 
from  their  convenient  (lation  at  Para,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantin  river,  have  opened  couliderable  intercom fe  with 
the  fhores  of  the  Maranon,  and  founded  feveral  ftations, 
chiefly'  mifiionary,  as  far  as  the  Rio  Negro.  The  little 
fortrefs  of  Macapa,  on  the  N-  or  rather  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Maranon,  was  founded  by  the  Portuguefe  in  i6b8, 
and  their  right  was  confirmed,  in  oppofition  to  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  French,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  year 
1713.  On  afeending  the  courfe  of  the  Maranon,  the  forti- 
fied'village  of  Paru  occurs;  and  at  a noted  ftrait  of  the 
Maraiton& is  the  little  fortrefs  of  Pauxis.  Where  the  Rio 
Negro  joins  the  Maranon,  the  Portuguefe  have  a fortrefs, 
lat.  3 9',  according  to  Alcedo,  who  adds  that  they  thence 
capture  Indians  for  their  mines,  and  that  along  the  Rio 
Negro  there  are  many  millions  of  the  Portuguefe  Carme- 
lites. The  other  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  Guiana  are 
chiefly  miffionary  ftations,  which,  by  the  recent  account  of 
Depons,  approach 'to  the  Spanifh  fortreis  of  San  Carlos,  on 
the  Rio  Negro.  N.  lat.  1 53'.  So  that  the  prefent  eaftern 
boundary  of  Portuguefe  Guiana  extends  to  the  giea.  river 
Negro.  The  equator  was  the  original  boundary  to  the  N., 
but  the  Portuguefe  have  extended  their  poffeffions  two 
leao-ues  farther,'  for  there  are  fituated  the  ifle  St.  Jofeph, 
aucT  the  mountain  Gloria  del  Cocui,  regarded  as  the  prefent 
boundaries.  Pinkerton. 

Guiana,  Spanifh,  called  in  fome  maps  New  Cumana  or 
New  Andalufia,  a province  of  South  America  belonging  to 
tbe  Spaniards,  compiehending  an  extent,  according  to  De- 
pons, of  1000  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  bounded  on 
ihe  S.E.  by  the  Dutch  and  French  polleffions,  on  the  S.  by 
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the  Portuguefe,  the  line  of  demarcation  palling  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  the  lake  of  Parima,  and  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Tumucarang.  The  precife  weftern  boundary  is 
the  wellcrn  mouth  of  the  river  Yapura,  thence  proceeding 
almoft  due  north  till  it  joins  the  weftern  limit.  The  bounda- 
ries .affigned  by  Depons  to  Spaniffi  Guiana  are  on  the  E- 
the  Atlantic  from  the  cape  of  Nafiau  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronoko,  a fliore  of  only  30  leagues  ; on  the  N.  and  W 
the  Oronoko,  till  it  receives  the  Guaviari,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Portuguefe  pofieffions.  According  to  this 
writer  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  Spanifh  Guiana  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Oronoko  to  the  limits  of  the  river  Portu- 
guefc  occupies  a fpace  of  more  than  400  leagues.  Its 
breadth  in  the  firll  80  leagues  to  the  E.  is  not  more  than  30 
leagues  S.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  pofft-ffions  of  the 
Dutch,  but  then  its  breadth  increafes  to  more  than  150 
leagues.  Upon  this  immenfe  furface  it  has  but  34,000  in- 
habitants of  all  conditions  and  all  colours,  of  whom  19,425 
Indians  are  under  the  condutt  of  the  miffionaries,  65-7  in 
the  capital,  arid  the  remaining  8000  in  the  other  villages. 
The  greateft  population  is  from  50  leagues  from  the  fea  to 
130  leagues  up  the  Oronoko.  Depons  divides  Guiana  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Oronoko  ; the  capital  being  adopted  as 
the  point  of  diviiion.  But  this,  however,  he  lays,  would 
more  juftly  belong  to  the  river  Caroni,  becaufe  it  bounds, 
on  all  the  weftern  part,  a territory  that  might  properly  be 
called  an  ifland  ; for  it  has  the  Oronoko  to  the  N.,  the  fea 
to  the  E.,  the  river  Eflequibo  to  the  S.,  and  the  Caroni  to 
the  W.  It  forms  almoft  a fquare  of  70  leagues  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  30  leagues  in  its  leaft  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
America  has  few  lands  more  fertile  than  thofe  within  this 
circumference.  Watered  by  a number  of  rivers,  which  for 
ages  have  augmented  the  bed  of  mould,  they  reproach  man 
for  his  indolence  and  (loth.  The  miffionaries,  notvithftand- 
ing  their  zeal  for  making  converts,  have  not  yet  penetrated 
more  than  30  leagues  from  the  coaft  ; the  interior  parts 
being  occupied  by  the  Caribs,  the  1110ft  courageous  and  fe- 
rocious of  all  the  Indians  ; and  as  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  are 
interefted  in  extending  their  commerce  in  Spanifh  Guiana, 
they  encourage  the  Caribs  in  their  reflftance  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  Spaniards.  Upper  Guiana  comprehends  every  tiling 
which  is  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Caroni,  commencing  a 
league  above  St.  Thomas,  and  which  depends  on  the  million 
of  the  Francifcans.  Such  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  upon  the  molt  productive  land  in  the  world,  few  plan- 
tations are  feen,  which  are  badly  cultivated  ; thefe  are  fitu- 
ated at  30  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the  capital  ot  Guiana,  on 
which  the  proprietors  raife  a little  cotton  and  fugar,  and 
fome  country  provifions.  The  foil  is  excellent,  efpecially 
for  tobacco.  The  moil  remarkable  feature  of  Spaniih  Gui- 
ana is  the  courfe  of  the  river  Oronoko,  for  an  account  of 
which  fee  that  article.  For  an  account  of  the  capital,  fee 
San  Thomas.  Depons,  in  forming  a judgment  of  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  Guiana,  eftimates  what  the  tithes  pro- 
duce. In  1803  the  tithes  of  all  Guiana  fold  for  4COC  hard  dol- 
lars a year.  Suppoftng  that  the  farmer  gained  50  per  cent, 
and  carry  it  to  6000,  that  would  give  an  annual  revenue  of 
60, coo  hard  dollars  for  every  thing  generally  confumed  in 
Guiana,  or  exported  from  it.  But  in  calculating  the  tithes, 
the  products  of  the  herds  of  the  Capuchin  miffionaries  are 
not  allowed  in  the  account,  becaufe  they  are  exempt.  The 
horned  beafts  which  they  pofiefs  are  eftimated  at  1 50,000, 
which  of  courfe  make  a part  of  the  riches  of  Guiana. 
There  were,  notwithftanding,  exported  through  the  port  of 
Guiana,  from  1791  to  1794,  in  articles  from  this  province, 
and  alfo  from  that  of  Varinas,  10,380  oxen  and  3140  mules; 
and  they  in  return  introduced  200  blacks,  and  349,448  hard 
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lollars  in  fpccic.  From  1791  to  1795  they  exported  for 
Europe  in  filver  25,203  hard  dollars,  and  in  goods  3^3’397 
aard  dollars.  At  this  day  the  commerce  is  reduced  to  lefs 
:han  one-half.  At  the  end  of  1803  there  were  in  Guiana 
54  fmall  veflels  employed  in  the  coailing  trade  in  the  colo- 
iies,  and  the  trade  was  then  in  the  hands  ol  a few  Cata- 
tor.iaps. 

Guiana -Bari,  in  the  Matei \a  Medica,  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  Sima-rouba. 

GUIB,  AiJtilope  fcripta,  Harnefled  antilope  of  Pen- 
nant, in  Zoology,  is  a fpecies  of  antelope  with  horns  ilruight, 
tapering,  (harp-pointed,  and  direded  backwards,  having 
two  fpiral  edges  along  their  whole  length.  rhe  body  is 
marked  with  two  longitudinal  white  bands  along  the  lides, 
which  are  crolfed  by  others  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
having  the  appearance  of  harnefs.  Its  habitat  is  Africa, 
living  in  large  herds  in  the  plains  and  woods.  1 he  horns 
are  nine  inches  long,  the  ears  broad.  The  general  colour 
chefaut  ; beneath  each  eye  is  a white  fpot,  and  on  the  thighs 
are  white  fpots  ; the  under  part  of  the  neck,  a part  of  the 
cheeks,  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  legs  are  white  ; the  fore- 
head and  ridge  of  the  back  are  black.  It  is  4.7  leet  long 
from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  high  ; 
the  tail  is  10  inches  long,  and  is  covered  with  long  hairs.  It 
ia  called  by  the  negroes  Oulofes,  or  Jalofes. 

GUIB  All  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of 
Cuba  ; 163  miles  N.  of  St.  Jago. 

GUIBA11RA,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  which  is  of  extraordinary  breadth  and  depth  for 
the  Ihortnefs  of  its  courle.  It.falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
fome  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  ides  of  Arran. 

GUIBERT,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Parma,  was  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  IV.  king  of  Germany  ; and,  through  his 
favour,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Ravenna. 
He  was  a man  of  turbulent  paffions,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  projector  of  Cincius’  infurredion  againll  Gregory 
VII.  hoping,  in  cafe  of  his  death  or  depofition,  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  him.  He  at  length  attained  his  wilhed-for 
object,  and  was,  in  1084,  confecrated  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Clement  the  T.  hird.  In 
the  following  year  a fentence  of  excommunication  was 
thundered  out  againll  him,  in  the  council  affembled  by  Gre- 
gory’s legate  at  Quintileneberg,  in  Saxony.  In  the  fame 
year  a council,  held  at  Mentz,  anathematized  the  prelates 
who  had  met  at  Quinteleneberg  ; and  all  perfons  were  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  communicate  with 
them,  or  their  affociates.  In  1087,  upon  the  eledion  ot 
Victor  III.  Guibert  was  driven  trom  Rome  by  the  forces 
with  which  the  princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  fupported  that 
pontiff’s  pretenfions,  notwithllanding  which  event  he  was 
foon  re-eitablifhed  in  the  pofTefTion  of  that  city.  Pie  was 
afterwards  excommunicated  and  curd'd  anew  by  V iefor, 
who  prefided  in  perfon  at  the  council  of  Benevento.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.  Guibert  was  fomt times  mailer 
of  Rome,  and  fometimes  a fugitive  from  that  city,  as  the 
imperial  or  oppolite  party  prevailed.  He  was  at  length 
t^Hy  expelled  the  city,  and  then  driven  from  Ins  lufhopric 
„f  Ravenna  by  pope  Pafchal  II.  He  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Abruzzo,  where  he  died  fuddenly  in  1110,  having 
made  his  claim  to  the  papal  character  for  the  ipace  of  20 
vears.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  eloquence  and 

^GuiIsert,  Abbot,  an  hiftorian,  was  born  in  the  diocefe 
of  Beauvais  in  the  year  1053.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
monallery  of  St.  Germer,  and  was,  in  1 104,  eleded  abbot 
of  Nogent-Sous-Couxi,  in  the  diocefe  of  Laon,  where  he 
died  in°H24.  His  works  conlift  of  hie  life,  a treatife  on 


preaching,  and  another  on  reliques  ; but  his  mod  valuable 
piece  is  the  hillory  of  the  firit  crufade,  commonly  entitled 
“ Geda  Dei  per  Francos.’’ 

Guibert,  .Tacques-Anwike^Hyi’oi.ite,  born  at  Mon. 
• tauban  in  1743,  was  (on  of  an  officer  of  rank  and  merit,  and 
ferved,  with  his  father,  in  many  campaigns,  in  which  he 
greatly  diflinguiflied  himfelf,  and  at  length  was  appointed 
colonel-commandant  of  a corps,  raifed  under  the  title  of 
the  Corfican  Legion.  In  1770  he  publifhed  his  principal 
work,  entitled,  “ Eflai  General  de  Tadique.”  This  work 
was  read  with  great  applaufe  by  all  perfons,  who  underdood 
the  fubjed,  in  Europe.  In  1773  'ie  made  a tour  in  Ger- 
-many  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Croatia,  vifited  the  principal 
fields  of  battle,  and  colleded  details  of  every  kind  relative 
to  military  fubjeds.  On  his  return  to  France  he  made  an 
-effay  in  dramatic  hillory  ; and  fome  of  his  pieces  were  repre- 
fented  with  much  applaufe.  He  undertook  a “ Hillory  of 
the  French  Military,”  which  was,  in  fail,  to  embrace  the 
military  fyltem  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  carried  It 
as  far  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  it  has  not  been  publifited. 
He  was  author  of  many  other  works.  He  died  in  May, 
1790,  leaving  behind  him  a widow  and  one  daughter.  The 
regiment  of  Neudria,  which  he  had  commanded  10  years, 
gave  a handfome  tedimony  of  their  eiteem  and  regret  for 
the  deceafed  in  a letter  to  his  widow. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Francis,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1482.  After  purfuing  his  lludies  at  Pifa  and  Bologna,  he, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  read  ledures  upon  the  in llitutes 
at  Florence.  After  this  he  went  embafiador  from  the  Flo- 
rentine republic  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon.  By  Leo  X. 
the  government  of  Modena  and  Reggio  was  committed  to 
his  care  ; and,  in  1521,  he  was  made  governor  of  Parma, 
which  city,  as  well  as  Reggio,  he  fuccefsfully  defended  againll 
the  French.  He  received  many  other  marks  of  favour  and 
dillindion  from  fucceffive  popes.  In  1523  Clement  VII. 
conferred  upon  him  the  prefidency  of  all  Romagna,  and 
afterwards  nominated  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal 
army  ; but  he  was  not  fufficiently  fkilful,  or  fufficiently 
powerful  to  protect  his  fovereign  from  the  imperial  arms. 
From  1531  to  1534  he  was  governor  of  Bologna,  and  ex- 
erted himfelf  confiderably  to  reftore  the  Medici  family  in 
Florence.  After  the  death  of  Clement  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  was  made  counfellor  of  (late  to  duke 
Alexander.  Upon  the  death  of  this  prince,  Guicciardini 
employed  his  influence  in  procuring  the  fucceffion  of  Cofmo  ; 
but  not  thinking  himfelf  iufficiently  confidered  by  the  new 
duke,  he  retired  to  literary  occupation.  His  great  work, 
which  is  known  in  feveral  modern  languages,  viz.  the  “ Hif- 
tory  of  Italy,  during  his  own  time,”  did  not  appear  till 
many  years  after  his  death,  on  account,  probably,  of  the 
freedom  of  fome  of  its  (tridures  on  many  living  characters. 
The  hiltory  of  Guicciardini  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moll 
valuable  produdions  of  the  kind  in  that  age.  He  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fads  concerning  which  he 
wrote  ; and  his  impartiality  and  veracity  are  very  confpi- 
cuous.  His  (lyle  is  pure  and  eloquent,  but  fometimes  too 
difFufe.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  events 
which  his  fubjed  led  him  to  deferibe,  that  chiefly  renders 
the  narration  tedious.  The  defeds  are,  after  all,  very  trifling 
compared  with  the  excellencies,  and  they  do  not,  byr  any 
means,  prevent  its  being  a llandard  work,  and  a great  honour 
to  Italian  literature. 

Guicciardini,  Lewis,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1521,  and  was  educated  with  a view  to 
literary' leifure.  About  the  year  1350 ’net -.ok  up  his  re- 
fidence  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  continued  till-  his 
death  in  1589.  He  was  author  of  many  works,  of  which 
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the  principal  is  “ A Defeription  of  the  Low  Countries,” 
which  is  in  great  efteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its  relations. 
His  other  works  are  “ Commentaries  oil  the  Affairs  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1529  to 
,1560.”  “ Remarkable  words  and  aftions  of  Princes,”  & c. 

“ Hours  of  Amufement  and  a collection  of  the  precepts 
and  maxims  of  his  illuftrious  relation.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  where  an  honourable  infeription 
is  placed  to  his  memory. 

We  Ihould  not  have  thought  him  entitled  to  notice,  as 
a mufical  writer,  except  to  diipute  his  opinion  concerning 
the  invention  of  counter-point. 

In  travelling  through  the  Netherlands,  in  1 772,  in  fearch  of 
materials  for  a “General  Hiftory  of  Mufic,’’  we  did  not  quit 
Ghent  without  vifiting  the  principal  libraries  there,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  ancient  manufeript  mufic,  which  might  af- 
certain  the  affertion  of  Lodovico  Guicciardini,  that  counter- 
point took  its  rife,  and  was  firft  cultivated  in  Flanders  ; 
but  we  neither  found  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  (the  oldeft 
and  richeft  in  Flanders)  norat  the  Augultines,  or  Domini- 
cans, where  the  libraries  are  very  coniiderable,  any  thing  to 
our  purpofe. 

But  at  Antwerp  we  fully  expected  to  meet  with  materials 
the  moil  important  to  the  hiftory  of  counter-point,  or  mufic 
in  different  parts,  as  it  was  here,  according  to  Lodovico 
Guicciardini,  and,  after  him,  feveral  others,  who  took  the 
faft  upon  truft,  that  moft  of  the  great  Flemifh  muficians, 
who  fwarmed  all  over  Europe  in  the  16th  century,  were 
bred. 

The  Abbe  du  Bos  (Reflex,  t.  I.  feft.  451.)  after 
his  eloge  of  Lulli  (p.  45.)  whom  he  calls  “ the  greateft 
poet-mufician  of  whofe  works  we  have  any  knowledge,” 
afferts  roundly  that  “ mufic  had  its  birth  in  Flanders  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  affertion,  quotes  Lodovico  Guicciar- 
dini’s Defeription  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  an  indifputable 
voucher,  in  fupport  of  the  faft. 

Guicciardini,  indeed,  gives  a lift  of  more  than  20  eminent 
Flemifh  muficians  and  Net/herlanders,  who  flourifhed  at  the 
end  of  the  15th,  and  during  the  16th  century,  who  were 
difperfed  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ; but,  unluckily,  at  the 
head  of  thefe  he  places  John  Tinftor  de  Nivelle,  five  leagues 
from  Bruflels,  who,  fo  far  from  arrogating  to  himfelf,  or  his 
countrymen,  the  invention  cf  counter-point,  or  mufic  in 
parts,  gives  it  to  an  Englifhman.  Speaking  of  counter- 
point, he  fays  : “ Cujus  ut  ita  dicam  novae  artis  fonset  origo, 
apud  Anglos,  quorum  caput  Dunftable  exiftit  fuiffe  per- 
hibetur.”  The  title  ofTinftor’s  traft,  which  we  never  faw, 
except  in  Padre  Martini’s  colleftion,  is  the  following : 

Traft.  mufices  Explanat.  manus,  de  Tenor,  natura  et 
propriet.  de  notis  et  Paufis.  de  regul.  valore,  imperfeft.  et 
alterat.  notar.  de  arte  contrap.” 

The  teftimonies  of  Franchinus  and  Tinftor  are  very  re- 
fpeftable,  and  do  us  great  honour  ; yet  we  cannot  confcien- 
tioufly,  from  conviftion,  ever  accept  of  the  gift.  That  the 
Netherlands  produced  excellent  muficians  in  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  cannot  be  denied  ; but  that  experiments  in 
harmony  were  making,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every 
civilized  part  of  Europe,  long  before  the  time  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Dunftable,  is  equally  certain.  See  Franco,  Jos. 
Cotton,  Hubald,  Odo,  Makchetto,  and  Odington. 

To  confefs  the  truth,  we  have  always  regarded  the  telli- 
mony  of  L.  Guicciardini  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  with  refpeft 
to  this  point  of  mufical  hiftory,  as  equally  fufpicious.  Lo- 
dovico Guicciardini,  who  was  a renegade  Italian,  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  feems,  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  determined  to  give  the 
people  among  whom  lie  lived  the  honour  of  every  ufeful  as 


well  as  ornamental  invention,  in  order  to  flatter  his  patron 
and  benefaftors,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  native  country, 
from  which  he  had  no  farther  hopes.  The  Abbe  du  Bos, 
from  a contrary  principle,  wifhed  to  give  the  honour  to  the 
Flemings,  in  order  to  pilfer  it  from  them  afterwards  in  fa- 
vour of  his  own  country,  France. 

GUICHE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  chief  place  «f 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Charolles  ; nine  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Charolles.  The  place  contains  1047,  and  the  canton  6355 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2 17A  kiliometres,  in  twelve 
communes. 

GUICHEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Redon.  The  place  contains  2660,  and  the  canton 
1 1,820  inhabitants,  011a  territory  of  262^  kiliometres,  in 
eight  communes. 

GUIDA,  Ital.  as  Dux,  in  Latin,  implies,  in  Mufic,  the 
part  in  fugues  and  canons  which  leads  off,  or  begins  the 
lubjeft,  and  which  the  confeguenza,  or  part  which  comes  in 
fecond,  is  to  anfwc-r.  See  Puofosta,  Antecedente,Phesa, 
and  Soggetto. 

GUIDAGE,  Guidagium,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers,  mo- 
ney paid  for  fafe  condudt  through  unknown  ways,  or  a itrange 
country. 

GUIDES,  in  Military  Language,  are  ufually  the  country 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encampment ; who  give 
the  army  intelligence  concerning  the  country,  the  roads  by 
which  they  are  to  march,  and  the  probable  youte  of  the 
enemy. 

GUIDI,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Pavia  in  1 650.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Rannucio  II.  duke  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was 
much  favoured  and  efteemed.  He  was  firft  known  as  a 
poet,  by  the  publication  of  fome  lyric  poems,  and  a drama, 
entitled  “ Amalafunta  in  Italia.”  He  afterwards  vifited 
Rome,  and  frequented  the  court  of  the  abdicated  queen 
Chriftina,  who  employed  him  to  compofe  a piece  of  mufic 
to  celebrate  the  accefiion  of  James  II.  of  England.  He 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  Italian  poetry,  but  his  example 
was  but  little  followed.  His  poems  are  fpirited  and  vi- 
gorous, and  he  is  thought  to  have  happily  transfufed  into  the 
Italian  language  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  Pindar.  He 
attempted  a verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  but  was  interrupted  in 
the  employment  by  a call  from  prince  Eugene,  governor  of 
Lombardy,  to  afiift  in  a plan  for  diminiihing  the  public  bur- 
thens. For  this  he  was  enrolled  in  the  number  of  Parelj? 
patricians.  He  now  returned  to  Rome  to  complete  a me- 
trical verfion  of  the  homilies  of  Clement  XI.  As  he  was 
travelling  to  prefent  the  pope  with  a copy  of  the  work,  lie 
difeovered  an  error  of  the  prefs,  which  chagrined  him  fo 
much,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  that  carried  him  off  at  Frefcati,  in  June  1712. 

GUIDICCIONI,  John,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1550,. 
Having  received  an  excellent  education,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  afterwards 
pope  Paul  III.  He  became  very  intimate  with  Annibal- 
Caro,  and  with  many  other  men  of  letters  at  Rome.  When, 
his  patron  was  elevated  to  the  popedom,  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  and  bifliop  of  Foffombrone.  In  1535 
he  was  fent  nuncio  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  on  other  jour- 
neys. He  was,  about  the  year  1539,  made  prefident  of 
Romagna,  and  afterwards,  commiffary-general  of  the  pon- 
tifical army,  and  governor  of  the  Marche.  So  well  did  lie 
aft  his  part  in  all  thefe  employments,  and  fo  much  dexterity 
and  judgment  did  he  difplay  in.  all  difficult  cafes,  that  he 
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would  probably  have  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
had  he  not  been  carried  off  by  a difeafe  in  154 1.  He  was 
author  of  an  oration  to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  of  many 
letters,  and  of  a number  of  poems  which  gave  him  a high 
reputation.  His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed. 
He  fucceeded  bcil  in  grave  fubje&s,  and  particularly  in  la- 
menting the  calamities  to  which  Italy  was  at  that  time 
expofed. 

GUIDO  Aretino,  or  Gcmo  d’ Arezzo,  a monk 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  framing  a 
new  method  of  teaching  boys  to  ling,  and  laying  the  found- 
ation of  the  prefent  lyilem  of  mufic.  Few  particulars 
concerning  the  life  of  this  ingenious  monk  would  have 
been  known,  if,  luckily  for  his  fame,  he  had  not  himfelf 
recorded  perhaps  the  moil  important  and  honourable  events 
of  his  life,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Michael,  a monk  of 
Pompofo,  which  cardinal  Baronins  has  inferted  in  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Annals,  vol.  xi.  p.  74,  and  introduced  it  with 
an  account  of  his  having  invented  “ a new  method  of  teach- 
ing mufic,  by  which  a boy  might  make  a greater  progrefs 
in  a few  months,  than  a man  of  intelligence  and  affiduity 
ufed  to  do  in  feveral  years.”  This  author  likewife  informs 
us  that  the  lingular  fervice  which  Guido  had  rendered 
mufic,  having  been  communicated  to  pope  Benedidl  VIII. 
that  pontiff  lent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindnefs  : a circumftance  which  happened,  according 
to  Baronius,  in  the  year  1022. 

It  feems,  however,  as  if  Guido  had  not  been  fo  far  daz- 
zled by  the  fplendour  of  a court,  or  the  honours  he  had 
received  at  Rome,  as  to  remain  long  in  that  city  ; for  Be- 
neditl  dying  in  1024,  we  find  by  his  own  letter  to  the  monk 
Michael,  that  his  fucccffor,  John  XX.  or,  as  fome  fay,  the 
XIXth.  had  font  three  meffengers  to  invite  him  to  return 
to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  there  a fecond  time,  his  reception 
from  the  new  pontiff  was  Hill  more  flattering  than  from 
his  predeceffor.  He  frequently  condefcended  to  converfe 
with  him  freely  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  mufical  difeoveries  ; 
and  when  Guido  firft  Ihewed  him  his  Antiphonarium,  or 
notation  of  the  mafs  for  the  whole  year,  his  holinefs  regard- 
ing it  as  a prodigy,  would  not  quit  his  feat  till  he  had  learned 
to  fing  a chant  in  it  by  Guido’s  new  method,  and  had  by 
this  means  accompliflied  that  himfelf  which  he  hardly  be- 
lieved poiUble  when  it  was  reported  to  have  Been  done  by 
others. 

The  pope,  defirous  to  retain  him  in  his  fervice,  preffed 
him  to  continue  at  Rome  ; but  Guido,  finding  himfelf  unable, 
from  the  bad  Hate  of  his  health,  to  bear  the  approaching  heat 
and  bad  air  ol  that  city  during  fummer,  left  it,  upon  a 
promife  of  returning  thither  in  winter,  to  explain  his  new 
iyffem  in  a more  ample  manner  to  his  holinefs. 

When  he  quitted  Rome  he  made  a vifit  to  the  abbot  of 
Pompofo,  a town  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  fo  ftronglv 
folicited  him  to  fettle  him  in  his  convent,  that  at  length  he 
confented,  in  hopes,  as  he  fays,  “ of  extending  the  fame  of 
that  great  monaltery  by  his  future  labours.” 

Guido  Aretinus  has  been  miftaken  by  Merfennus,  Vof- 
flus,  and  others,  for  Guitmond,  monk  of  St.  Lufrid,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Averfa, 
who  wrote  againft  the  herefies  of  Berenger ; he  has  been 
confounded  by  fome  Italians,  likewife,  with  Guitton 
d’ Arezzo,  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Italian 
language,  who  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  Dante,  bv  whom 
he  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  by  Petrarca,  Redi,  and  afmoll  all 
the  poets  of  Italy. 

Few  perfons  who  fpeak  or  write  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
prefrut  fyffcm  of  mufic  exprefs  the  leaft  doubt  of  coemter- 
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point  having  been  invented  by  Guido,  a monk  of  Arezzo, 
in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1022.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  fix  fuch  an  invention  as  this  upon  any 
individual  ; an  art  utterly  incapable  of  being  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  but  by  a flow  and  gradual  im- 
provement, and  the  fucceffive  efforts  of  ingenious  men  during 
feveral  centuries,  muff  have  been  trivial  and  inconfiderable 
in  its  infancy  ; and  the  firft  attempt  at  its  ufe  neceffarily 
circumfcribed  aud  cluinfy. 

Guido,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  favoured  names  to  which 
the  liberality  of  pollerity  fets  no  bounds.  He  has  long 
been  regarded  in  the  empire  of  mufic  as  lord  of  the  manor , 
to  whom  all  ftrays  revert,  not  indeed  as  chattels  to  which 
he  is  known  to  have  an  inherent  right  and  natural  title,  but 
fuch  as  accident  has  put  into  the  power  of  his  benefaClors  ; 
and  when  once  mankind  have  acquired  a habit  of  generofity, , 
unlimited  by  envy  and  rival  claims,  they  wait  not  till  the 
plate  or  charity-box  is  held  out  to  them,  but  give  freely  and 
unsolicited  whatever  they  find  without  trouble,,  and  can, 
relinquiffi  without  lofs  or  effort. 

But,  in  order  to  afeertain  with  fome  degree  of  method, 
and  accuracy  how  much  modern  mufic  has  been  indebted  to 
this  celebrated  monk,  it  feems  necefiary  to  give  a lilt  and 
analyfis  of  the  writings  that  have  been  attributed  to -him. 
The  trad  which  is  molt  frequently  mentioned,  and,  except 
by  the  few  that  have  feen  it,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  all  the 
inventions  with  which  Guido  has-  been  inverted,  is  the 
Micrologus.  Of  this  work  there  are  three  copies  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  king  of  France’s  library  at  Paris  ; the 
moft  ancient  account  of  which,  No.  7211,  is  of  the  twelfth 
century  ; and  of  this  we  obtained  a tranfeript,  which  was 
collated  with  the  other  two.  It  is  a ffiort  treatife  in  monkifh 
Latin,  and  full  of  obfeurities,  containing  an  account  of  the 
author’s  method  of  teaching  boys  to  fing,  with  rules  for  the 
proper  performance  and  compofition  of  the  plain  chant. 

Though  it  is  natural  to  expeeft  to  find  in  this  treatife  an 
account  of  the  inventions  and  improvements  commonly  attri- 
buted to  him  ; yet  it  is  vain  to  feek  them.  He  does  not 
exprefsly  claim  any  of  the  inventions  ; and  his  expreffions  are 
ambiguous,  even  where  he  feems  to  fpeak  as  an  inventor  ; 
it  is  always — nos  ponimus — nojlris  notis — nojiram  difeiplinain. 
Sometimes  this  feems  to  be  only  the  dignified  egotifm  of  an 
author,  and  fometimes  it  feems  literal.  One  of  the  add  - 
tions  to  the  fcale  of  the  ancients,  he  feems,  however,  clearly 
to  difclaim.  The  account  is  that  he  added  the  Greek 
gamma  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcale  ; but  in  this  treatife  hiss 
account  of  the  notes  begins  thus:.“  In  primis  ponitur  I\ 
Grrecum  a modernis  adjeElum 

Another  expreffion  feems  to  imply  that-tlie  diftinction  of 
B flat  and  B natural  was  not  of  his  invention  ; for  he  fays, 

“ b vero  rotundum — adjunctum  vel  molje  dicunt  ; they  call. 
Yet,  in  his  fecond  chapter,  where  he  gives  the  notes,  he 
feems  to  fpeak  as  if  this  invention  was  his  own  : between  a 
a:.d  b,  fays  he,  we  put, another  b,  which  we  make  round  ; 
but  tlie  firft  we  make  fquare,  thus  a.  b b.  c.  &c.” 

His  invention  of  the  hexachords  mull  have  boen  pofterior 
to  this  treatife  ; for,  when  he  gives  the  fcale  he  never  men- 
tions them  ; nor  is  the  term  once  ufed  in  the  whole  manu- 
feript. 

His  fcale  is  always  mentioned  as  going  up  to  e e ; but  i.i 
the  Micrologus  he  only  gives  it  up  to  d d.  The  other  pote 
we  fuppofe  ■ was  added  afterwards,  when  his  fcale  was 
arranged  into  hexachords.  See  Scale,  Gammjjt,  and 
Hexachords. 

He  feems,  by  his  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  to  claim 
the  honour  of  having  added  the  tetrachord  fupcracutarum  as  , 
he  calls  it  ; for  he  fays,  “ addimus , hie  eifdcm  literis,  fed . 
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variis  figuris,  tetrachordum  fuperacutarum,”  & c.  Thefe 

notes,  fays  he,  many  call  fuperfluous.  “ Nos , autem,  ma- 
luimus  abundare,  quam  deficere.*' 

The  invention  of  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  mull 
likewife  have  been  pollcrior  to  this  treatife ; for  they  are 
not  once  mentioned  in  it. 

The  method  which  Guido  ufed  in  teaching  the  boys  of 
his  monaflery  to  fing,  was  by  making  them  praftife  with 
the  monochord,  for  the  divifion  of  which  he  gives  fome  plain 
and  eafy  rules,  cap.  3.  But  here  it  is  of  importance  to 
obferve  that  he  fuggelts  no  other  than  the  old  divifion  of 
Pythagoras.  For  the  title  of  his  trail,  “ on  the  divifion 
of  the  monochord,”  tells  us,  that  he  follows  the  principles 
of  Boetius,  who  was  a Pythagorean  in  harmonics.  The 
diatonum  ditonicum,  which  the  abbe  Reuffier  fo  much  prefers 
to  all  others,  and  in  which  the  fourth  confills  of  two  major 
tones  and  a limma  : is  the  arrangement  with 

which  the  ear  of  Guido  was  fatisfied  ; nay,  he  fays,  no 
other  divifion  can  be  found.  He  never  feems  to  have  heard 
of  Ptolemy’s  divifion  into  major  and  minor  tone  and  femi- 
tone  ; which,  indeed,  forms  the  only  intervals  that  are 
confident  with  harmony,  or  with  the  major  third  being  ad- 
mitted as  a concord. 

For  a further  account  of  his  celebrated  epitome,  or 
compendium,  fee  Micrologus. 

In  the  French  national  library  at  Paris,  befides  three 
copies  of  the  Micrologus,  the  following  trafts,  No.  7211, 
go  under  his  name  : “ lie  fex  motibus  vocum  a fe  invicem, 
et  dimenfione earum.”  “ Ejufdem  Rhythmus.”  “ Ejufdem 
Liber  de  Mufica.”  Part  of  thefe  MSS.  were  tranferibed 
in  the  eleventh,  and  part  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  Vatican,  a dialogue  on  mufic,  which  begins* 
“ Quid  ed  Mufica  ?’’  is  given  to  Guido  ; but  we  find  it 
afterwards  to  be  the  “ Enchiridion  ’’  of  Odo,  abbot  of 
Cluny. 

Padre  Martini,  in  his  “ Saggio  di  Contrappunto,”  p.  32, 
gives  a long  paflage  from  a traft  by  Guido  : (Formulae 
Tonor.  ex  Codice  Mediceo  Laurent.  XLIX.)  “ Sunt 
praeterea  alia  muficorum  genera  aptata,”  & c.  This  work 
is  called  by  Guido  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to  Michael  the 
monk  of . Pompofo,  “ Antiphonarium,”  and  is  frequently 
quoted  under  that  title  by  others. 

And  in  the  lid  of  authors  annexed  to  his  “ Storia  Mufica,” 
vol.  i.  p.  457,  the  worthy  and  exadt  P.  Matini  inferts  “ De 
artificio  novi  cantus,  et  menfura  monochordi  Guidonis,”  apud 
Piz.  Thef.  Anecd.  Nov.  tom.  vi.  There  are  two  didindl 
trabls,  the  latter  of  which  is  likewife  in  the  Laurentine  li- 
brary at  Florence,  under  the  title  “ De  divifione  monochordi, 
fecund.  Boetium.”  He  likewife,  in  the  fame  volume,  quotes 
“ Epid.  ipfius  Guidonis  ad  Michaelem  Monachum  Pompo- 
fianum,  ex  Cod.  Ambrof.” 

There  is  a fmall  volume  of  MSS.  in  the  Britidi  Mufeum, 
No.  3199,  which  contains  fifteen  of  the  twenty  chapters  of 
Guido’s  Micrologus  ; a {hort  tradl,  “ De  Conditutionibus 
in  Mufica,”  which  feems  to  belong  to  that  in  which  the 
famous  pafiage  occurs  that  was  fo  l'evere  on  the  fingers  of 
his  time,  and  which  has  fince  been  often  quoted  with  plea- 
fure,  as  applicable  to  their  fucceflors  : “ Temporibus  nodris 
fuper  omnes  homines  fatui  funt  cantores.” 

Guido,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Antiphonarium,  (apud 
Gerburtum,  tom.  ii.  p.  68.)  fpeaks  of  fingers  with  dill 
more  bitternefs,  in  the  following  lines ; 

Muficorum  et  cantorum 
Magna  ed  didantia, 

Iiti  dicunt,  illi  feiunt, 

Qute  componit  mufica. 


Nam  qui  facit,  quod  non  fapic, 
Definitur  bedia. 

Cxterum  tonantis  vocis 
Si  ludent  (al.  Laudent)  acumina, 
Superabit  philomela, 

Vel  vocalis  afina. 

Quare  eis  efie  fuum 
Tollit  dialedlica. 

Hac  de  caufa  rudicorum 
Multitudo  plurima, 

Donee  frudra  vivit,  mira 
Laborat  infania 
Dum  fine  magidro  nulla 
Dicitur  antiphona. 


Between  a finger  and  mufician 
Wide  is  the  diilance  and  condition  ; 
The  one  repeats,  the  other  knows. 
The  founds  which  harmony  compofe. 
And  he  who  adls  without  a plan 
May  be  defin’d  more  bead  than  man. 
At  dirillnefs  if  he  only  aim 
The  nightingale  his  drains  can  {hame  ; 
And  dill  more  loud  and  deep  the  lay 
Which  bulls  can  roar  and  afles  bray. 
A human  form  ’twas  vain  to  give 
To  beings  merely  fenfitive, 

Who  ne’er  can  quit  the  leading-dring; 
Or  pfalm,  without  a mader,  fing. 


I11  his  Antiphonarium,  Guido  fpeaks  of  lines  and  fpaces, 
and  of  coloured  lines.  Here  alfo  is  the  hymn  “ Ut  queant. 
laxis  refonare  fibris,”  in  old  ecclefiadical  notation  ; and  “ Tu 
patris  fempiternus  es  filius,”  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
is  printed  in  this  volume,  p.  35.  This  tradl  is  of  confiderable 
length,  and  clears  up  feveral  points  which  the  Micrologus 
had  left  difputable.  In  fedl  3d,  “ Quid  ed  armonia  ?”  he 
gives  a fair  definition  of  harmony  in  the  fenfe  it  is  now  under- 
fiood  : “ Armonia  ed  diverfarum  vocum  apta  coadunatio, 
&c.” — and  fpeaks  of  organum  as  fynonymous  with  fym- 
phonia  and  diaphonia,  didindl  from  the  iniirument  called  an 
organ.  But  here,  in  treating  of  fymphona  vocum,  no  3ds 
are  mentioned,  and  his  harmony  in  four  parts  confids  only 
of  4ths,  5ths,  and  diapafons,  or  8ths. 

In  completing  the  fcale,  or  feptenary,  he  quotes  Virgil  : 
“ Orpheus  obloquitur  numeris  feptem  diferimina  vocum.” 
Then,  after  giving  rules  for  diateflaroning,  and  diapent- 
ing,  or  organizing  in  a regular  feries  of  4ths  and  5ths, 
he  enumerates  the  ecclefiadical  tones,  and  finilhes  by  calling 
them  by  their  Greek  names  : as  “ primus  tonus  vocatur 
hypodorius,  fecundus  hypophrygius,  & c.” 

Guido,  both  here  and  in  the  Micrologus,  ufes'  the  terms 
authentic  and  plagal  for  the  modes,  and  likewife  the  Greek 
didindlions  of  protus,  deuterus,  tritus,  and  tetrardus.  We 
find  in  the  monks  Hubald  and  Odo,  who  are  both  more 
ancient  writers  than  Guido,  thefe  terms,  and  many  others, 
which  are  dill  retained  in  the  mufic  of  the  modern  Greeks ; 
a proof,  that,  before  the  feparation  of  the  two  churches, 
the  Romans  had  their  chants  from  the  Greeks. 

There  is  likewife  in  the  fame  volume  a {hort  tradl,  “ De 
Tonis,”  which  we  fhould  have  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Guido’s  Antiphonarium,  if  we  had  not  unfuccefsfully  tried 
to  find  in  it  fome  remarkable  p&flages  of  that  work,  which 
we  remembered  to  have  feen  cited  elfevvhere. 

There  are  fo  few  means  by  which  a monk  devoted  to  an 
obfeure  and  tranquil  date  can  arrive  at  celebrity  without 
quitting  the  plain  path  which  piety  and  the  duties  of  his 
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profcfiion  have  marked  out  for  his  purfuit,  that  Guido  feems 
to  have  excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren  by  attempting  it. 
Luckily  the  ftudy  of  mulic  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
rules  of  his  order  ; and  while  he  feems  to  lament  the  ma- 
lignant effects  of  that  enmity  which  his  fuccefsful  ffudies 
had  created,  he  eftabliflied  a reputation  among  the  liberal 
and  candid  part  of  mankind,  which  has  laded  near  800 
years.  It  was,  perhaps,  a dimulus  to  exceffive  devotion  that 
the  monks  feldotn  exercifed  their  pens  but  in  endeavours  to 
fwell  their  legends,  by  transmitting  to  pofterity  the  aftions 
of  thofe  infane  mortals,  who,  by  anticipating  infernal  tor- 
ments, were  honoured  with  the  venerable  title  of  iaints. 
But  thefe  lives  have  long  ccafed  to  be  read,  even  where  the 
mind  has  little  elle  to  feed  on  ; while  the  fame  of  thofe  who 
have  bequeathed  to  their  defeendants  fome  durable  memorial 
of  their  exidence,  which  intereds  tradition,  will  never  fade 
away  ; and  had  the  life  of  Guido  been  written,  though 
pregnant  with  few  events,  it  would  have  been  perufed  with 
avidity  as  long  as  the  art,  whole  powers  he  extended,  (hall 
afford  pleafure  to  mankind. 

It  now  remains,  either  by  paffages  from  his  own  works, 
or  from  the  tedimony  of  writers  nearly  contemporary,  to 
try  to  afeertain  the  inventions  that  have  been  alcribed  to 
him  : fucli  as  the  garnmut,  or  Greek  gamma  added  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Greek  fcale  ; lines,  fpaces,  and  clefs  ; the 
harmonic-hand,  hexachords,  and  folmifation  ; points,  couuter- 
point,  difeant,  organizing,  and  the  polypleftrum,  or  fpinet. 
But  thefe  will  be  found  lo  amply  difeuffed,  feparately,  under 
their  feveral  heads,  that  we  muff  refer  our  curious  readers 
:o  their  alphabetic  order  ; as  by  adding  them  to  tl£  prefent 
irtiele,  already  of  conliderable  length,  we  fliould  render  it 
too  long. 

Though  hiftorical  integrity  may  ftrip  Guido  of  fome  of 
the  mulical  difeoveries  which  carelefs  enquirers  had  bellowed 
,ipon  him,  and  though  his  claims  to  others  are  rendered 
Joubtful,  yet  his  name  fhould  llill  remain  refpeftable  among 
nuiicians  for  the  lervices  he  did  their  art,  in  the  opinion  of 
ais  contemporaries,  and  others  who  have  given  teftimonies  of 
their  approbation  very  foon  after  the  period  in  which  lie 
ived.  Thefe  muff  be  far  better  judges  of  his  merit  than 
ye  can  be  now,  who  no  longer  want  his  afllitance,  and  are 
"carcely  able  to  underltand  what  he  intended  to  teach.  But 
in  oblcure  monk,  whofe  merit  could  penetrate  the  fovereign 
jontiff's  palace,  without  cabal  or  interefted  protestors  ; 
vhofe  writings  in  lefs  than  a century  fliould  be  quoted  as 
mthorities  for  mulical  doftrincs  in  parts  of  Europe  very 
emote  from  the  place  of  his  refidence ; at  a time  too  when 
he  intercourfe  between  one  nation  and  another  was  not 
acilitated  by  travelling,  commerce,  or  the  prefs,  and  during 
me  of  the  darkeft  periods  of  the  human  mind,  fince  it  has 
>een  enlightened  by  religion  and  laws  ; fucli  a one  muff 
lave  conferred  benefits  on  fociety  which  cannot  be  eltecmcd 
Hconfiderable  ; fince,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
hey  could  fo  fuddenly  extend  their  effefts,  and  intereil  the 
noil  polillied  and  intelligent  part  of  mankind. 

The  origin  and  progrefs  of  modern  harmony  will  be 
ound  traced*  under  the  feveral  denominations  of  Diaphonia, 
hganutn,  Di/cant,  and  Counterpoint , which  fee. 

Guido  Rmeni,  a painter  whofe  rame  ranks  high  among 
he  lecond  rate  profeffors  of  the  art  he  practifed.  He  was 
iorn  at  Bologna  in  1574,  and  early  in  his  life  was  placed  as 
pupil  with  Denis  Calvert,  a Fleming ; but  the  Carracci 
laving  founded  their  fchool  at  Bologna,  he  entered  it,  and 
! by  many  conlidered  as  their  principal  pupil.  Certainly 
lone  but  Domenichino  is  entitled  to  difpute  that  praife  with 
lim  ; and  if  his  aftonilliing  work  of  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
0111c  laid  been  equally  fupported  by  his  other  labours,  Gui- 
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do’s  title  would  fall  to  the  ground,  or  rather  would  never  have 
been  exhibited.  It  appears  that  the  Carracci  did  not  pof- 
feis  Sufficient  manlineis  and  love  of  the  art  to  rejoice  in  the 
extraordinary  progrefs  of  this  young  pupil ; who  threatened 
to  1 lval  at  leaf!,  if  not  furpafs,  their  own  claims  to  public 
applaufe.  They  became  jealous  of  him  ; and  Ludovico  dis- 
gracefully attempted  to  depreciate  his  pupil  by  oppofmg 
Guercmo  to  him.  Annibal  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  cen- 
fured  Albani  for  having  condufted  Guido  thither,  alarmed 
at  his  afpiring  talents,  his  graceful  manner,  and  ambitious 
defire  to  excel. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  their  ftyle  that  he  wrought,  but 
be  cliofe  for  himfelf  his  objefts  and  manner  of  imitation; 
and  his  various  ftyles  exhibit  how  anxioufly  he  fought  for 
fame:  at  one  time  imitating  Pafferotti,  at  another  Carra- 
vaggio,  and  then,  ffimulated  by  a remark  of  A.  Carracci, 
flaming  one  for  himfelf;  t lie  reverfe  of  Carravaggio’s,  all 
gentlenefs  and  foftnefs.  Skilful  in  execution,  lie  had  no 
difficulty  in  imitating  whatever  lie  defired  : his  pencil  was- 
light,  and  his  touch  free  and  delicate  ; and  he  took  great- 
pains  to  finifh  his  piftures ; not  with  minute  detail,  but 
with  great  roundnefs  in  the  figures,  correct  arrano-emenfc 
of  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  which  he  perfectly  under- 
ftood,  and  made  great  ufe  of  in  filling  up  his  canvas* 
and  the  moll  careful  management  of  all  the  inferior  parts, 
fuch  as  tables,  vafes,  jewellery,  &c.  which  affift  in  com- 
pleating  the  forms  of  groups,  connefting  the  chiaro-fcuro, 
and  producing  harmony  of  colouring,  by  feathering  vari- 
ous hue  over  the  work. 

d he  beauty  he  flrove  to  render  in  his  females,  he  fought 
for  in  the  antique  ; and  the  group  of  Niobe  furnifhed  him 
with  his  principal  fource.  He  has  frequently  expreffed. 
the  pathetic  and  the  tender.  One  of  his  heads  has  been 
noticed  in  our  article  on  expreffion,  (fee  Expression, 
in  Painting,)  which  is  in-  poffeffion  of  the  venerable  pre- 
hdent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  exhibits  our  Saviour 
with  the'  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  and  has  been  ad- 
mirably engraved  by  Sharp.  It  is  not  poffible  for  paint- 
mg  to  go  beyond  it  in  the  perfeft  attainment  of  its  object, 
the  expreffion  of  pious  refignation  under  acute  fuffer- 
mg  of  mind  and  body,  with  beauty  and  truth  of  din- 
rafter..  Mr.  Fufeli,  in  his  late  edition  of  Pilkington,  has 
given  juftly  the  charafter  of  the  generality  of  Guido's 
works;  he  fays,  *■  his  attitudes  feldom  elevate  themfelves 
to  the  fine  expreffion  and  graceful  fimplicity  of  the  face;, 
the  grace  of  Guido  is  the  grace  of  theatre,  the  mode,  not 
the  motne,  determines  the  aftion  : lus  Magdalens  weep 
to  be  fee'n,  his  hero  throws  herfelf  over  Eeander,  Hero- 
dias  holds  the  head  of  her  viftim,  his  Lucretias  llab  tliem- 
felves,  with  the  ltudied  airs,  and  ambitious  poftures,  of 
buffimed  heroines ; it  would  however  be  unjuft  not  to  allow 
there  are  exceptions  from  this  affeftation  in  his  works.  He- 
len departing  with  Paris,  is  one  which  alone  might  atone  for 
every  other  blemi/h.  In  her  divine  face,'  the  fublime  purity 
of  the  Niobe  is  mixed  with  the  charms  of  the  Venus ; the 
wife,  the  mother,  give  indeed  way  to  the  lover ; but  fpread 
a foft  melancholy  which  tempers 'her  fervour  with  dignity. 
This  expreffion  is  fupported  by  the  carelefs  unconfcioifs  ele- 
gance of  her  attitude,  wliilft  that  of  Paris,  {lately,  courteous, 
miipid,  gives  him  more  the  air  of  ail  ambaffador,  attending 
hei  as  proxy,  than  that  of  a lover  carrying  her  off  for 
himfelf.  ’ ’ 

In  his  male  figures  he  too  dofely  follows  the  forms  of 
his  model,  and  rarely  ever  deviates  to  the  ideal  form  of 
the  antique.  Feminine  beauty,  infantine  fimplicity,  and 
whatever  is  foft  and  gentle  in  its  impreffion,  fuited  belt 
with  his  genius;  and  his  rapidity  of  execution,  enforced 
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into  exertion  by  his  need  to  maintain  the  wade  of  aji  in- 
fatiable  appetite  for  gaming,  has  Hocked  the  world  plenti- 
fully with  them.  Madonnas,  Cleopatras,  Lucretias,  &c. 
&c.  which  flowed  with  eafe  and  filtered:  from  his  pencil, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  collebion.  He  alfo  pro- 
duced many  very  large  works  of  aftoniffiing  power ; in 
the  executive  part  particularly.  His  Aurora  leading  Apollo 
mounted  in  his  chariot,  and  furrounded  by  the  hours  ; the 
altar  piece  at  St.  Philip  Neri,  at  Fano  ; his  penitence  of 
St.  Peter,  in  the  Zampieri  palace  ; and  many  others  atteft 
the  juflice  of  that  eilimation  in  which  the  talents  of  Guido 
have  always  been,  and  Hill  continue  to  be  held.  He  died 
in  1642,  at  the  age  of  68. 

GUIDON,  Fr.  a fmall  fign,  equivalent,  in  Mufc,  to 
Mojlra,  Ital.  and  index  or  dire&,  in  Englifh,  its  form  is  this 
\tf y and  its  life  to  indicate  the  found  which  begins  the  next 
line.  And  if  this  note  or  found  is  accidentally  (harp,  flat, 
or  natural,  the  guidon,  or  direb,  mull  likewife  be  accom- 
panied by  the  fame  accident.  See  Index  and  Mostra. 

Guidon,  in  Heraldry , is  a femi-circular  banner,  ufed  at 
funerals,  on  which  are  painted  the  crefl  and  motto  of  the 
deceafed,  with  ornaments.  This  trophy  cannot  properly  be 
carried  in  any  funeral  procefiion  except  that  of  a Held 
officer. 

Guidon  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a fmall  banner  with  the 
arms  of  Uliler  painted  upon  it,  ufed  only  at  the  funeral  of 
a baronet. 

Guidon,  in  Military  Language,  a fort  of  flag,  or  ftandard, 
borne  by  the  king’s  life-guard  ; being  broad  at  one  extreme, 
and  almoft  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit,  or  divided,  into 
two. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  guidon. 
The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe-guards,  which  the  enfign  is 
in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a troop  of  horfe  takes  place 
next  below  the  cornet. 

Guidons,  Guidones,  or  fchola  gtiidonum,  was  a company 
of  priefts  eflablilhed  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome,  to  condub 
and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem,  to  vifit  the  holy  places ; 
they  were  alfo  to  affilt  them  in  cafe  they  fell  Tick,  and  to 
perform  the  lafl  offices  to  them  in  cafe  they  died. 

GUIDONIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Plunder,  Nov. 
Gen.  4.  t.  24,  in  honour  of  Guido  Crefcentius  Fagon,  phy- 
fician  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  Linnaeus  dedicated  another 
genus  under  his  furname.  See  Fagonia. 

The  Guidonia  of  Plumier  is  therefore  the  Samyda  of  Jac- 
quin  and  Linnaeus,  but  his  fuppofed  fpecies  include  the 
Guarea  of  the  latter.  See  Guahea  and  Samyda. 

GUIDONIS  Glanduea.  See  Glandula. 

GUIDORE,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
to  the  north  of  the  ifles  of  Arran.  It  is  of  ffiort  courfe, 
but  wide  at  its  mouth. 

GUIDOTT,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  was 
born  at  Lymington,  in  Hampfliire,  in  1638,  bat  his  family 
were  originally  from  Florence.  He  lludied  medicine  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  after  having  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree,  he  went 
to  Bath,  where  he  prabifed  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  In 
1679  he  came  to  London.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  a 
man  of  merit  and  reputation,  as  he  was  invited,  in  1684, 
to  teach  anatomy  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1690,  a profef- 
for’s  chair  in  medicine  was  prefented  to  him  at  Venice,  and 
another  at  Leyden.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  he  ac- 
cepted either  of  thefe  offers  ; for  his  biographers  confine 
themfelves  to  the  mention  of  Jiis  writings  relative  to  the 
mineral  waters  of  England.  Thefe  were  written  both  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  with  various  titles,  as  “ On  Natural 
Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,’’  Lond.  1673.  “ De  Ther- 
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mis  Britannicis,”  1691,  &c.  He  alfo  publiflied  fome  tranf- 
lations,  among  which  is  the  book  of  Theophilus  “ de  Uri- 
nis.’’  Eloy. 

GUIENNE,  in  Geography,  a diftrib  of  France,  being 
part  of  a government  under  this  appellation  before  the 
revolution.  It  lies  northward  of  Gafcogne,  between  44* 
and  450  40'  N.  lat.  being  36  leagues  N.  to  S.  and  72° 
from  W.  to  E.  It  was  fubdivided  into  fix  parts,  viz. 
on  the  W.  Bourdelois,  on  the  N.  Perigord,  on  the  E. 
Rovergne,  on  the  S.  Bazadois,  in  the  centre  Agenois 
and  Quercy.  The  foil  of  Bourdelois,  the  moll  confider- 
able diviiion,  is  partly  light  and  fandy,  and  partly  fertile. 
Its  principal  products  are  chefnuts,  figs,  and  wine.  The- 
appellation  Guienne  is  derived,  by  corruption,  from  Aqui- 
tania,  itfelf  derived  from  the  abundance  of  its  rivers  and 
fprings  of  water. 

GUIERA,  in  Botany , “the  Guier  of  Senegal.”  Na 
other  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Juff. 
320.  Lamarck.  Iluttr.  t.  360. — Clafs  and  order,  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagrte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  bell-lhaped,  with  five 
equal  upright  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ereb,  equal,  lan- 
ceolate, inferted  into  the  calyx,  much  exceeding  its  teeth. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-fliaped,  larger  than  the  petals, 
five  rather  ffiorter  than  the  reft  ; anthers  incumbent,  round- 
ifh,  tvvo-lobed.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  longifli,  five-angled, 
flightly  hairy;  ftyle  thread-fliaped,  nearly  equal  to  the 
ftamens ; ftigma  capitate,  notched.  Peric.  Capfule  ex- 
tremely long,  narrow,  five-angled,  exceffively  hairy,  crowned 
with  the  calyx,  of  one-cell.  Seeds,  about  five,  minute, 
each  hanging  by  a thread. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  fuperior.  Petals  five.  Cap- 
fule very  long,  five-fided,  hairy,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five, 
hanging  by  a thread. 

1.  G.  glandulofa.  Native  of  Senegal,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  M.  de  Juffieu,  who  favoured  us  with  a 
fpecimen,  by  M.  Rouffillon,  a furgeon,  in  1790.  Adan- 
fou  had  found  it  there,  and  pointed  out  fome  of  the  cha- 
mbers to  Juffieu,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  Angular 
plant  in  his  own  works.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby  or  arboref- 
cent,  with  oppofite  round  branches.  Leaves  on  ffiort 
thick  downy  italks,  oppofite,  about  an  inch  long,  broadly 
elliptical,  obtufe  with  a fmall  point,  entire,  with  one  rib, 
and  many  parallel  veins  connebed  by  fine  reticulations  ; 
both  Tides  very  finely  downy  or  hoary,  efpecially  the  un- 
der one.  Stipulas  none.  The  flowering  branches  are  lateral, 
oppofite,  fliort,  bearing  a few  much  fmaller,  more  obovate, 
and  more  downy  leaves.  Flowers  yellowiffi,  in  ffiort,  denfe, 
eapitate,  terminal  fpikes.  Brafleas  four  under  each  fpike, 
not  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  reflexed,  decidu- 
ous. The  outfide  of  the  calyx,  and  under  fide  of  the  leaves 
and  brabeas,  are  befprinkled  with  dark  glandular  dots,  as 
in  Hypericum  perforatum.  The  habit  and  leaves  of  this  flirub 
convey  an  idea  of  a fimple-leaved  Hedyfarurn,  while  the  in- 
florefcence  and  flowers  look  like  a Mimofa.  The  fruit  is  al- 
together peculiar,  being  about  two  inches  long,  crowned 
with  the  permanent  flower,  and  denlely  clothed  with  innu- 
merable foft  filky  hairs  of  a tawny  or  rufty  hue,  at  leaf! 
after  long  keeping.  Thefe  have  fcarcely  any  exiitence  in 
the  infant  germen.  We  cannot  conceive  any  reafon  for 
removing  this  genus  to  the  Myrti,  to  which  Juffieu  fufpebs 
it  may  be  more  alcin  than  to  his  Onagree,  where  ha  has  placed 
it.  There  are  many  points  of  affinity  between  it  and 
Epilobium. 

GUJERJINI.I K,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Urmia. 

GUIFFA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxia  Tridaflyla. 

^ 7 GUIFONI, 
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GUIFONI,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Corte. 

GUIGNAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  near 
the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Samar,  about  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. N.  lat.  ii°  21'.  E.  long.  i25°5 6'. 

GUIGNETTE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tringa  Hypo- 
hue  os. 

GUIGNON,  John'  Petek,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
mufician,  born  at  Turin  1702,  and  who  eflabliflied  himfelf 
early  in  France,  where  he  began  to  exercife  his  profefiion  on 
the  violoncello  ; but  he  foon  quitted  that  inllrument  to  devote 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  violin,  and  became  fuperior  to  all  the 
mailers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that,  in  1733,  he  was  received  into  the  king’s 
chapel  and  chamber  bands,  and  appointed  mufic-mafler  to 
the  dauphin  and  madame  Adelaide.  In  1741,  he  was  in - 
veiled  with  the  office  of  rot  dcs  violons,  king  of  the  violins, 
a title  afterwards  lowered  to  that  of  ting  of  the  minjlrels.  Of 
this  fovereigntv,  both  in  England  and  France,  we  (hall  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  origin,  yrogrefs,  and  abolition  elfe- 
where.  See  ling  of  the  Minstrels. 

In  1773,  Guignon,  finding  his  fubje&s  turbulent  and 
factious,  lie  reiigns  his  crown,  and  left  future  fidlers  fhould 
be  equally  troublefomc  to  future  fovereigns,  obtained  the 
total  abolition  of  its  power  and  dignity. 

This  ci-devant  monarch,  and  celebrated  artift,  died  at 
Vcrlailles,  in  1774,  of  a paralytic  ft roke.  He  had  retired, 
in  1762,  from  all  public  exercife  of  his  profefiion. 

No  performer  (fays  M.  Laborde)  had  a greater  bow- 
hand,  or  drew  a better  tone  from  his  inllrument. 

His  houfe  was  always  a gratuitous  fchool  for  ajl  young 
people  who  wifhed  to  learn  the  violin,  and  maily  of  his 
pupils  have  become  eminent  muficians. 

Guignon  was  the  firll  who  formed  favourite  airs  into  duets 
for  two  performers  on  the  violin,  a parti  equali. 

Thefe  new  kinds  of  double  folos  were  executed  at  the  Con- 
cert Spiritucl  by  the  author  and  Mondonville,  who  perfectly 
underlined  and  fupported  each  other.  No  compolition  or 
performance  was  ever  better  received  by  the  public,  than 
thefe  admirable  duets,  which  have  been  iince  often  imi- 
tated, but  rarely  in  fo  charming  a manner.  Eflai  fur  la 
Mufique,  tom.  iii. 

GU1LANDINA,  ill  Botany,  fo  named  by  Liunxus,  in 
memory  of  Mclchoir  Guilandinus,  a Pruflian,  whofe  real 
name  Haller  prelumes  was  Wieland,  and  who  after  fevcral 
extenfive  journeys  into  Pale  [line,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Greece, 
was  carried  prifoner  into  Barbary  ; but  being  redeemed  by 
the  celebrated  Fallopius,  afterwards  fucceeded  him  in  the 
botanical  chair  at  Padua,  and  died  in  1587  or  1589.  Haller 
charadlerizes  him  as  a learned  but  defultory  writer,  an 
acrimonious  critic,  even  of  the  excellent  Conrad  Gefner, 
but  efpecially  of  Matthiolus,  whom  he  violently  hated. 
He  had  little  or  no  merit  as  a pradlical  botanitl,  nor  did  he 
fcarcely  attempt  to  deferibe  or  define  any  plants.  He  pub- 
lished a learned  eflay  on  the  Papyrus,  in  quarto,  at  Venice 
in  1572,  ard  various  controverlial  epiftles.  Ilis  Synonyma 
riantarurn,  one  of  the  earliell  works  of  its  kind,  appeared 
long  after  his  death,  in  1608,  at  Frankfort,  in  octavo. — 
Linn.  Gen.  207.  Schreb.  279.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  534. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2 57.  Juff.  350. 
Lamarck.  Illultr.  t.  336.  Gxrtn.  t.  148.  (Bonduc;  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  24.  t.  39.)  — Clafs  and  order,  Dceandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  I.  omen  facets,  Linn.  Leguminof.e,  .Tuft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leal,  inferior  ; tube 
fhort,  turbinate,  permanent,  oblique  at  the  orifice  ; limb  in 
five  deep,  nearly  equal,  lpreading,  oblong,  rounded,  obtufe, 
deciduous  fegments,  the  two  uppermoft  a little  the  fhorteft, 
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and  the  lower  one  rather  longeft.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted 
into  the  neck  of  the  calyx ; the  uppermoft  roundifli,  concave, 
afeending,  rather  the  Ihorteft  ; the  reft  oblong,  Broadeft  in 
their  forepart,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  fpreading  a<Jd 
rather  reflexed,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  two  toweft  a 
little  longer  than  the  two  middle  ones.  Sfarrl.  Filaments 
ten,  awl-fhaped,  thicker  and  inoft  hairy  at  their  bafe,  de- 
cumbent, inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  ftiorter  than 
the  corolla,  unequal,  the  lower  ones  being  gradually  longer 
than  the  upper ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  oblong,  fomewhat  ftalkcd ; ftyle  thread- 
fliapcd,  the  length  of  the  ilamens  ; ftigma  Ample,  obtufe. 
Pcric.  Legume  rhomboid,  comprefled,  flightly  tumid, 
of  one  cell  and  two  valves,  its  upper  future  convex.  Seeds 
few,  globofe,  flightly  comprefled,  very  hard 

Efi  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  falver-ftiaped.  Petals  five, 
inferted  into  its  neck,  nearly  equal.  Legume  of  two  valves 
and  one  cell.  Seeds  few,  ftony. 

Obf.  Schrebcr,  who  has  properly  followed  Lamarck  and 
others  in  feparating  from  the  Linmean  Guihmdiua  G.  dioica 
and  G.  Moringa,  (fee  Gymnocladus  and  Hyperax- 
TiiEitA, ) obferves  that  he  has  feen  only  male  flowers  of  the 
Bonduc  and  Bonducella , and  therefore  fuppofes  they  are 
either  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Our  fpecimens  have  fta- 
inens  and  piftil  in  the  fame  flowers. 

1.  G Bonduc.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  545.  (Frutex  globulorum  ; 
Rumph.  Amb.  v.  5 89.  t.  48. ) — Prickly.  Leaflets  Mat- 
tered, ovate,  acute  ; the  prickles  on  their  ftalks  fohtary. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  where  the  Englifh  call 
it  Nicker-tree.  It  has  long  fince  been  railed  in  our  ftoves, 
but  does  not  arrive  at  fufficient  perfection  to  bloflbm.  Rum- 
phius  deferibrs  it  as  a very  prickly,  trailing,  and  widely- 
fpreading  Jhrub,  rather  tliau  a tree,  entangling  itfelf  with 
all  around  it,  but  not  riling  to  any  great  height.  The  leaves 
are  doubly  and  abruptly  pinnate,  their  ftalks  varioufly 
twilled  or  curved,  b<  let  underneath  with  fcattered  folitary 
hooked  prickles  ; the  leaflets,  according  to  Rumphius,  of 
four  or  five  fingers’  breadth  long  and  two  broad,  (it  mull, 
always  be  recollected  that  his  figures  are  diminifhed,)  on 
fhort  little  flalks,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers 
in  long,  terminal,  taper,  denfe  ipikes  or  clufters,  of  a tawny 
yellow,  with  a long,  reflexed,  awl-fhaped,  downy  bra£tea 
under  each  of  their  partial  ftalks.  Legumes  three  or  four 
inches  long,  prickly,  containing  two,  three  or  four  feeds, 
which  are  very  hard,  grey  a*id  fliining,  like  boys'  marbles, 
and  marked  with  horizontal  ftreaks.  Thefe  feeds  are  often 
kept  in  cabinets  among  {hells,  See.  and  are  faid  to  caufe 
collivenefs.  The  natives  of  Amboyna  devour  about  40  of 
them  tor  feveral  fucceffive  days,  to  render  themfelves  invul- 
nerable when  going  to  war. 

2.  G.  Bonducella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  545.  (Globuli  ma- 
jores;  Rumph.  Amb.  \.  5.  92.  t.  49.  f.  j.  Caretti J Rheede 
Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  33.  t.  22.  Bonduch,  Pianta  Indiana ; 
Zann.  III.  44  t.  17.  Acacia  gloriofa,  lentifei  folio,  &c.; 
Pink.  Phyt.  t.  2.  t.  2.) — Prickly.  Leaflets  opposite,  ellip- 
tical, acute  ; the  prickles  on  their  ftalks  in  pairs. — Native 
of  both  Indies,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  very 
early  to  Europe,  and  rafted  in  hot -beds,  but  the  plants  have- 
not  long  thriven.  This -differs  from  the  preceding  in  having 
much  fmaller  and  more  elliptical  leaflets,  regularly  two- 
ranked  and  oppofite,  with  a pair  of  prickles  at  the  bafe  of 
their  partial  ftalks.  The  feeds  are  but  two  in  each,  legume, 
otherivife  there  is  no  great  difference.  By  Rumphius’s  ac- 
count this  and  the  former  feem  to  be  imperfectly  dioecious. 
G.  Bonducella  is  the  moll  known  of  the  two,  though  often 
millaken  for  the  former,  and  is  what  Lamarck  has  figured, 
though  not  verv  accurately: 
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, 3.  G.  Nuga.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  546.  (Nugae  fylvarum  ; 

Rumph.  Amb.  v.  5.  94.  t.  50.) — Stem  fmoolh.  Leaflets 
oppofite,  ovate,  acute  ; the  prickles  on  their  main  ftalks  in 
pairs.  Legume  fmooth. — Native  of  Ambovna,  only  known 
to  botanifts  by  Rumphius’s  defcription  and  plate.  It  is  a 
weak  trailing  Jhrub , with  a hard  wood  which  diilils  gum 
when  wounded.  The  hooked  prickles  on  the  main  (talks  of 
its  haves  are  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who  walk  where  it 
grows.  The  Jlo-aiers  are  of  a fine  yellow,  without  hr  a tie  as. 
I.egume  fmooth  and  naked,  containing  only  one  or  two  fquare 
black  feeds. 

4.  G. paniculata.  Lamarck.  Dift.  A’.  1 , 435.  Willd.  n . 4. 
(Caca  Mullu  ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  6.  33.  t.  19.) — Stem 
and  leaf-ftalks  prickly.  Flowers  in  panicled  chillers,  with- 
out bra&eas.  Legume  fmooth,  fingle-feeded.  — Native  of 
watery  places  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Ea(t  Indies,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is  as  large 
as  an  apple-tree,  with  prickly  branches,  and  bipimiate, 
fmopth,  Arm,  evergreen  leaves,  whofe  {talks  bear  fcattcred 
hooked  prickles.  Flowers  in  panicled  clufters,  without 
bradteas,  yellow.  Legume  ovate,  pointed,  filled  with  one 
large  feed  like  a bean,  of  a Alining  white. 

5.  G.  axillaris.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  i.  435.  Willd.  n.  5. 
(B  an  Caretti ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai  v.  6.  35.  t.  20.) — Stem 
and  leaf-ftalks  prickly'.  Leaflets  ovate.  Flowers  folitary, 
axillary.  Legume  hairy,  fingle-feeded. — Native  of  thick 
woods  in  Malabar,  towards  the  mountains.  Rheede.  The 
leaves  are  large,  fimply  pinnate,  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
ovate  entire  imeoth  leaflets  and  an  odd  one.  Flowers  re- 
markable for  being  folitary  and  axillary.  They  are  of  a 

Jrreenifh  yellow.  Legume  like  the  laft,  but  externally  vil- 
ofe,  Lamarck,  with  his  ufual  acutenefs,  has  referred  thefe 
two  laft  fpecies  to  Guilandina,  of  the  propriety  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  they  efcaped  Linnaeus,  who 
indeed  feldom  adopted  any  thing  from  plates,  without  lecing 
fpecimens. 

GUILD,  Gild,  or  Geld.  See  Gild  and  Gei.d. 
GUILDFORD,  or  Gildford,  in  Geography,  a borough 
and  market  town  of  Surrey,  England,  conliils  of  three 
parilhes,  and  is  a place  of  antiquity  and  curiofity.  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  a royal  villa,  and  given 
by  king  Alfred  to  his  nephew  Ethelwald.  Other  Saxon 
kings  refided  here.  After  the  conqueft  it  continued  to  be 
a place  of  note,  and  feveral  monarchs  occafionally  fixed  their 
palace  here.  In  the  year  1216,  the  caftle  of  Guildford, 
with  others  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were  fei/ed  by 
Lewis,  dauphin  of  France.  The  cullody  of  the  caftle  was 
committed  in  1267  to  William  Aguillon,  flieriff  of  Surrey 
and  Suflex.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  occupied  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  and  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  con- 
tending parties.  The  lofty  thick  walls  of  the  keep-tower 
ftill  remain,  to  (hew  the  ftyle  and  charadler  of  the  architec- 
ture. Befides  the  caftle  there  appear  to  have  been  a palace 
formerly  in  this  town,  and  alfo  two  monafteries,  parts  of  one 
of  the  latter  ftill  remain.  Guildford  appears  to  have  been 
tirft  incorporated  by  king  Henry  I.,  and  as  a borough  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  year  of  king  Edward  I. 
The  right  of  ele&ion,  in  1699,  was  vefted  in  the  freemen 
and  freeholders  paying  fcot  and  lot,  and  refident  in  the 
town.  The  number  of  voters,  however,  is  only  about  120, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  under  the  influence  of  lords  On- 
flow and  Grantley.  By  a charter  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  feven  magiftrates,  and  fix- 
teen  bailiffs.  Guildford  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  North.  Among  the  eftablilhments  in  this  town,  is  a 
grammar-fchool,  which  is  well  endowed,  and  provided  with 
a commodious  koufe.  In  the  year  1789  a county-hall  was 


built  here,  with  fuitable  offices,  and  at  the  fame  time  a play- 
houfe  was  erected.  The  river  Wey,  which  runs  at  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  fteep  hills,  was  made 
navigable  to  this  place  in  the  year  1656,  by  which  means  a 
confiderable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  beer,  &c.  is  carried  on  with 
the  metropolis.  In  the  town  are  three  churches,  refpeft- 
ively  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  latter  church  fell  down  in  the  year  1740,  but 
it  has  fince  been  rebuilt  of  brick.  The  town  is  well  pro- 
vided with  fairs  and  a market  : there  being  three  of  the 
former  yearly  ; and  one  of  the  latter  weekly*  Gnildford  is 
30  miles  S.W.  of  London,  and  contains  464  houfes  and 
2634  inhabitants. 

GUILD-H  ALL,  or  Gild-Hall,  the  great  court  of 
judicature  for  the  city  of  London. 

In  it  are  kept  the  mayor’s  court,  the  ffieriff’s  court,  tint 
court  of  luiftings,  court  of  confidence,  court  of  common 
council,  chamberlain’s  court,  &c. 

Here  alfo  the  judges  fit  upon  ntfi  prius,  &c. 

Guildhall,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  Amejica,  in 
Eflex  county,  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river,  containing 
296  inhabitants. 

GUILFORD,  a townfhip  of  Franklin  county,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  containing  1343  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  m 
Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Conne6ti- 
cut  river,  containing  2256  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poft-town 
of  Connecticut,  in  New  Haven  county,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Long  ifland  found,  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven 
city.  It  is  large,  divided  into  five  parifhes,  and  was  fettled 
in  1639.  The  Indians  called  it  “ Menuncatuck.’’  It  con- 
tains 3601  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a county  in  Salifbury  diftriCt, 
North  ^Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  Orange,  W.  by  Rowan, 
S.  by  Rockingham  county,  and  N.  by  Virginia.  It  is 
noted  for  the  extenfive  and  rich  traCts  called  New  Garden, 
Buffaloe,  and  Deep  river  lands.  It  contains  9442  inhabitants, 
including  905  flaves.  Its  chief  town  is  Martinville. 

GUILLAUME,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Pagct-Theniers.  The  place  contains  1210,  and 
the  canton  4494  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  485  kiliome- 
tres,  in  8 communes. 

GUILLEM,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  the  bird  called  by  authors  lomwia,  and 
in  fomc  places  the  kiddaw  and  fea-hen.  See  Colymbus 
7 rede. 

GUI  LLEME AU,  James,  in  Biography,  a furgeon,  was 
born  at  Orleans  in  1550.  He  was  one  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated pupils  of  Ambrofe  Pare : for  having  entered  upon 
the  fludy  of  furgery  with  a mind  cultivated  by  the  belles 
lettres,  and  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  languages,  the 
treafures  of  the  ancients  were  open  to  him,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  obfervation.  He  fucceeded  his  great 
mailer  in  his  practice  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  army,  and  was 
for  a long  period  furgeon  to  the  great  hofpital,  or  Hotel- 
Dicu,  in  that  metropolis.  He  acquired  fo  high  a reputation 
that  he  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  furgeon  in 
ordinary  to  the  kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  He  died 
in  the  midft  of  his  aHive  duties  and  diftinguilhed  honours, 
in  March  1612.  His  works,  which  were  not  few,  likewife 
contributed  to  raife  his  reputation.  His  firft  publication 
was  a tranflation  of  Treatile  on  Surgery  of  Ambrofe  Pare 
into  Latin,  printed  at  Paris  in  1582,  folio.  His  next  work 
was  a fmall  treatife,  entitled  Apolbgie  pour  les  Chirurgi- 
ens,’’  1593.  The  remainder  of  his  writings  is  contained 
in  a collection  of  his  “CEuvresde  Chirurgie,'’ printed  at  Paris 
in  1598,  and  in  1612  ; and  at  Rouen  in  1649,  fome  of  which 
were  publiflied  feparately.  Thefe  are  “ Tables  Anatomi- 
5 ques,’* 
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ques,”  with  figures  from  Vefalius ; — “ Hiftoire  de  tous  le* 
mufcles  du  corps  humain,  &c.  — “ Traite  de  la  generation 

de  l’homme  — “ L’heureux  accouchement  des  femmes 

— “ Traite  fur  les  abus  qui  fe  commettent  fur  les  procedures 
de  I’impuiffancc  dcs  homines  et  dcs  femmes;'’ — “ La  Clu- 
rurgie  Francoife,  recueillies  des  anciens  Medecins  et  Chi- 
rurgiens,  &c.”— “ Traite  des  plaies  recueilhes  des  Le<;ons 
de  M.  Courtin  — “ Operations  de  Chirurgie  recueillies  des 
anciens  Medecins  et  Chirurgiens — “ Traite  des  maladies 
de  l’ocil  and  lallly,  “ Traite  de  la  parfaite  methode  d’em- 
baumer  les  corps  which  contains  a report  of  that  opera- 
tion, as  performed  upon  the  bodies  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  See  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

GUILLEMITES,  an  order  of  monks  in  Flanders, 
whofe  habit  refembles  that  of  the  Ciftercians  ; they  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  are  governed  by  a fuperior, 
who  does  not  take  the  title  of  provincial,  and  is  ele&ed 
every  four  years. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  Ornithology.  See  CoLYMBUS  Grylle. 

GUII.LESTRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridft  of  Embrun  ; nine  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Embrun.  The  p'ace  contains  1057,  and  the  canton  7838 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  387^  kiliometres,  in  11  com- 
munes. 

GUILLET,  de  Saint  George,  George,  in  Biogra- 
phy, born  at  Thiers  in  Auvergne,  was  the  firft  hirtoriogra- 
pher  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ; to  which 
office  he  was  elected  in  the  year  1682.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  of  conliderable  reputation,  as  “ Athene  Anci- 
enne  et  Nouvelle  — “ Lacedcmone  Ancienne  et  Nouvelle.’’ 
Thefe,  it  was  known,  were  his  own  productions,  though  he 
pretended  to  have  taken  them  from  the  papers  of  his  younger 
brother.  He  publilhed  alfo  “ A Iiiftory  of  the  Grand 
Viziers’  Coprogli,”  & c. ; — “ The  Life  of  Mahomet  II.” — 
M The  Hiftory  of  Caltrucio  Caftrani,”  tranflated  from  the 
Italian  of  Machiavel : — “ Les  Arts  de  l’homme  d’Epee, 
ou  Di&ionnaire  du  Gentilhomme,”  in  two  volumes.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1705. 

GUILMAIN,  Gabriel,  a muffeian,  born  at  Paris  in 
1705.  He  manifefted  from  his  infancy  a ftrong  pafiion  for 
the  violin,  and  acquired  celebrity  on  that  inffrument  before 
he  was  20.  In  1738  he  was  received  into  the  king’s  band 
and  chapel.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  and  the  love  of  his 
brethren  of  the  firing,  feemed  to  promife  him  a profperous 
a id  happy  old  age,  when,  in  1770,  he  was  unhappily  feized 
jvith  a lit  of  infanity,  and  under  a willow  tree  gave  himfelf 
14  wounds  with  a knife,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Verfailles, 
near  Chaville,  and  was  interred  the  next  day  in  the  church 
yard  of  that  village.  The  derangement  and  felf-flaughter 
of  our  poor  countryman  Jery  Clarke  of  the  kiug’s  chapel 
were  laid  to  have  been  occalioned  by  the  pafiion  of  love  ; 
but  we  are  rot  told  the  caufe  of  the  fatal  cataffrophe  which 
at  65  terminated  the  exiftence  of  Guilmain  ! 

He  left  behind  him  17  different  works  for  the  violin  and 
harplichord.  Guilmain  was  one  of  the  iirft  performers,  to 
whom  the  violin  is  obliged  for  the  artonilhing  perfedlion  to 
which  its  execution  has  been  fince  brought.  Laborde. 

GUILT  Rents.  See  Gild. 

GUlMARiENS,  in  Geography , a confiderable  walled 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  Houro, 
J850  pace's  in  circuit,  containing  fix  parilh  churches,  fix 
convents,  four  holpita's,  fifteen  fquares,  fifty-feven  ftreets, 
eight  gates,  four  bridges,  and  about  6000  inhabitants ; 
fituated  partly  on  an  eminence  and  partly  on  a plain  ; four 
leagues  SS.E.  of  Braga.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  linen, 
in  high  eilimation.  N.  lat.  410  25'.  W,  long.  0 57'. 


GUIMARAS,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about  3© 
miles  in  circumference,  covered  with  trees,  and  producing 
a great  quantity  of  farfaparilla  ; about  fix  miles  from  the 
illand  of  Panay.  N.  lat.  40  45'.  E.  long.  122°  30'. 

GUIN,  or  Guien,  a river  ol  Africa,  or  rather  a branch 
of  the  river  Joliba,  which  flows  from  the  Dibbic  lake,  and 
after  purfuing  a northern  courfe,  enclofing  on  that  fide  the 
iffand  Gumbala,  paffes  near  Tombudtoo  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
joins  the  other  branch  of  the  Joliba,  which  paffes  fouthward 
of  Guinbaia ; and  both  together  form  the  Neel  Abeed, 
called  alfo  the  Guin  river,  which  purfues  its  courfe  towards 
the  Eaft. 

GUINALA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Biafares.  N.  lat.  ii°  25'. 

GUINBALA.  See  Jinbala. 

GUINEA,  an  extenfive  region  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Africa,  which  is  divided  into  the  two  large  countries  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  the  latter  being  commonly  called 
Congo.  Thefe  two,  taken  together,  extend  above  2500 
miles  along  the  fea-coaft.  Upper  Guinea  is  generally 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Malaguetta,  or  the  Grain-coaft, 
Guinea  Proper,  and  Benin,  which  together  extend  50a 
leagues  from  E.  to  W.  For  an  account  of  the  Grain- 
coajl ; f?e  that  article.  Guinea  proper  extends  from  cape 
Palmas  to  the  river  Volta,  about  140  leagues  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth.  It  has  the  kingdom  of 
Benin  on  the  E.,  Gago  and  Melli  on  the  N.,  and  Mala- 
guetta on  the  W.  This  country  is  divided  by  the  Euro- 
peans into  two  parts,  viz-  the  Tooth,  Ivory,  or  Quaqua 
coaft,  and  the  Gold  Coaft  ; the  former  extending  from  cape 
Palmas  to  the  river  Sueira  da  Cofta,  and  the  latter  from  thence 
to  the  river  Volta.  (See  Ivory  Coajl  and  Gold-«w/7.)  For 
an  account  of  Benin ; fee  Benin.  Lower  Guinea,  or 
Congo,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Upper  Guinea,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of  Mataman,  reckoned  part  of  Ca- 
fraria  ; but  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  its  boundaries  have  not  been 
accurately  afeertained.  The  extent  of  this  country  from 
cape  Lopo,  S.  lat.  i°,  to  cape  Negro,  S.  lat.  23  30',  is 
about  1 6°  30', 'or  about  990  Englifli  miles;  its  extent  eaft- 
ward  is  not  known.  It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  and  would 
be  very  fruitful,  if  it  were  better  cultivated  by  the  lazy 
negroes.  The  mountains  abound  with  gold,  filver,  copper, 
and  iron  ; but  the  mines  of  the  latter  metal  are  only  thofe 
that  are  worked,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  making  arms. 
Congo  is  commonly  divided  into  Loango,  Congo  proper, 
Angola,  and  Benguela.  See  each  refpedtively. 

Guinea,  New,  or  Papua,  an  illand  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  fituated  N.  of  New  Holland,  and  feparated  from  it 
by  Endeavour  ftrait,  as  captain  Cook  has  fatisfaCtorily  aicer- 
tained.  It  is  divided  from  New  Britain  in  the  S.E.  by  Dam- 
pier’s  ftrait  ; though  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  in  this 
dire&ion  the  Louifiad  of  Bougainville  may  be  difeovered  to 
be  joined,  at  leaft  in  part,  with  Papua,  while  other  parts 
may  confift  of  detached  ifles. 

Although  this  extenfive  territory  has  not  yef  been  com- 
pletely inveftigated,  yet  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a vait 
illand,  extending  from  what  is  abfurdly  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  more  properly  White  Point  in  the  N.W  , 
probably  to  cape  Rodney  in  the  S.E.,  a length  of  more  than 
1 200  miles  by  a medial  breadth  of  perhaps  300,  and  thus 
far  fuperior  in  lizeto  Borneo,  formerly  reputed  the  largeft  of 
iflands.  This  illand  prefents  to  our  notice  a country,  the 
molt  Interefiing  of  any  in  Auftralafia,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
opulence  of  the  Moluccas,  and  their  fingular  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  land  of  Papua  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft:  difeovered  by  Soavedra,  a Spanilh  captain,  in  152I+, 
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who  had  failed  from  Mexico,  by  the  command  of  Cortes  to 
explore  the  Spice  iflands  from  that  quarter.  It  is  faid  that 
Soavedra  called  it  New  Guinea,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  it 
was  under  the  fame  meridian  with  the  African  Guinea  ; but 
without  admitting  fuch  a degree  of  ignorance  in  a profefied 
mariner,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  was  given  by  Le 
Maine  near  a century  after,  as  fynonymous  with  another, 
that  of  the  “ Ifles  of  Gold.”  On  this  extenfive  territory, 
favoured  by  nature  and  no  lefs  enriched  by  the  choice  ft  pro- 
ductions, there  is  no  European  fettlement.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  part  are  called  Papous,  whence  l’prung  the 
name  of  the  ifland  ; and  tradition  reports  that  they  are  akin 
to  the  Moluccar.s.  They  are  black,  and  are  faid  to  have  the 
woolly  hair  of  negroes  ; but  this  latter  circumitance  may  be 
the  effedl  of  art ; and  it  feems  that  in  fome  parts  they  have 
l lie  true  Malay  complexion  and  features.  In  the  interior  is 
a race  called  “ Haraforas,”  probably  Papuans  of  a lower 
clafs,  who  live  in  trees,  which  they  afeend  by  a notched 
pole,  drawing  it  after  them  to  prevent  furprife.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  Papuans  are  built  on  ftages  in  the  water,  thus 
refembling  the  Borneans  and  other  nations  in  the  Afiatic 
ifles.  The  women  feein  to  be  mofl  induilrious,  and  employ 
themlelves  in  making  mats,  and  pots  of  clay,  which  they 
afterwards  burn  with  dry  grafs,  or  brufh-wood : they  will 
even  wield  the  axe,  while  the  men  are  indolent,  or  preparing 
for  the  cliace  of  wild  hogs.  The  afpeft  of  thefe  people  is 
hideous  ; the  men  being  flout  in  body,  with  fkin  of  a filming 
black,  rough,  and  marked  with  traces  like  tliofe  oecafioned 
by  the  leprofv,  eyes  large,  nofes  fiat,  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
lips,  efpecially  the  upper  one,  exceedingly  thick,  woolly 
hair,  either  fhining  black,  or  fiery  red,  drefled  in  a vaft  bulb 
refembling  a mop,  2~  or  3 feet  in  circumference,  in  which 
they  flick  a comb  with  four  or  five  diverging  teeth,  and 
fometimes  ornamented  with  feathers  of  the  birds  of  paradife  ; 
fome  increafe  their  deformity  by  boring  their  nofes  and 
paffing  through  them  rings,  pieces  of  bone,  or  flicks,  and 
others,  by  way  of  ornament,  wear  round  their  necks  the 
tnfks  of  boars.  The  heads  of  the  women  are  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  men,  and  in  the  left  ear  they  wear  fmall  brafs 
rings.  The  men  go  naked,  excepting  a fmall  wrapper 
round  the  waift,  made  of  the  fibres  of  cocoa.  The  women, 
in  general,  ufe  a covering  of  the  coarfe  Surat  baftas,  tucked 
up  behind,  fo  as  to  leave  their  bodies  and  thighs  expofed  to 
view.  The  children  have  no  fort  of  cloathing.  The  re- 
ligious- tenets  of  the  Papuans  have  not  been  much  examined. 
Their  tombs,  made  of  the  rude  coral  rock,  are  fometimes 
marked  with  fculptures.  Their  chief  commerce  is  with  the 
Chinefe,  from  whom  they  purchafe  their  inflruments  and 
utenfils,  and  in  return  they  furnifh  them  with  ambergreafe, 
fea-flugs,  tortoife-fhell,  fmall  pearls,  birds  of  paradife, 
lories,  and  other  birds,  which  the  Papuans  are  very  (kilful  in 
drying.  Some  fiaves,  probably  captives  taken  in  war,  are 
alfo  exported.  Capt.  Dampier,  who,  at  an  -early  period, 
made  feveral  difeoveries  on  the  coail  of  Papua,  particularly 
admired  the  proas,  which  are  piclurefque,  and  well  managed. 
The  coafls  of  this  country  are  lofty,  and  in  the  interior 
mountain  rifes  above  mountain,  richly  clothed  with  woods. 
The  fiiores  abound  with  cocoa  trees,  and  navigators  have 
much  admired  the  country,  which  deferves  fuperior  cultiva- 
tion. Papua  is  the  chofen.  residence  of  the  fplendid  and 
lingular  birds  of  paradife,  of  which  10  or  12  forts  are  enu- 
merated hy  Mr.  Pennant  ; they  are  fuppoled  to  breed  in 
Papua,  and  during  the  dry,  or  weftern  monfooo,  they  mi- 
grate, in  flocks  of  30  or  40,  to  the  ifles  of  Arroo.  During 
their  flight  they  cry  like  llarlings,  but  when  furprifed  with 
a flrong  gale  they  croak  like  ravens,  and  afeend  to  the  fu- 
prrior  regions  of-  the  air.  They  alight  on  the  higheft  trees, 


feeming  to  feed  on  berries,  and,  as  fome  fay,  on  nutmegs 
and  butterflies  ; and  they  are  either  fhot  with  blunt  arrows, 
or  caught  with  bird-lime,  or  noofes.  The  bowels  and  breaft- 
bone  being  extracted,  they  are  dried  with  fmokeand  fulphur, 
fold  for  nails  or  bits  of  iron,  and  exported  to  Banda.  Pa- 
pua alfo  bonds  of  elegant  parrots  and  lories  ; and  the 
crowned,  or  gigantic  pigeon,  almofl  equals  a turkey  in  fize. 

Some  of  the  fmall  iflands  adjacent  to  this  comparative 
continent,  are  better  known  than  the  main  land  of  Papua. 
At  the  N.W.  extremity  the  chief  ifles  are  Waijoo  and  Sal- 
watti  ; and  the  fmaller  ifles  of  Wolcket,  Famia,  Piamis, 
Wagiol,  Laib,  Wiag,  and  Sinag,  ferve  to  fix  the  boundary 
between  Auftralafia  and  the  iflands  in  the  Oriental  Archipe- 
lago ; Gag  and  Gibbi,  from  their  proximity  to  Gilolo,  be- 
longing to  the  latter.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Papuan 
iflands  of  Arroo  and  Timorlaut,  the  boundary  here  palling 
on  the  E.  of  Nila,  one  of  the  fmall  Afiatic  ifles,  among 
which  Serro  mult  be  clafled.  On  the  E.  of  Benda  the 
boundary  may  pafs  to  the  S.  of  Mamabek,  then  winding 
N.W.  to  the  E.  of  Myfol,  will  leave  Popo  in  the  Oriental 
Archipelago,  while  Wolcket  clafies  with  the  Papuan  iflands. 
Pinkerton’s  Geos;,  vol.  ii. 

GUINEA,  a gold  coin,  firuck  and  current  in  England. 

The  value,  or  rate  of  guineas,  has  varied : this  coin  was 
firfl  flruck  at  the  value  of  twenty  (hillings  ; hy  the  fcarcity 
of  gold,  it  was  afterwards  advanced  to  twenty-one  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  ; but  it  is  now  funk  to  twenty-one  (hillings. 
The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  forty, -four  parts 
and  a half ; each  part  makes  a guinea.  See  Gold,  Stand- 
ard, and  Money. 

This  coin  took  its  denomination,  guinea,  becaufe  the  gold, 
whereof  the  firfl  was  flruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa,  called  Guinea  ; for  which  reafon  it  likewife  bore  the 
imprefiion  of  an  elephant. 

Guinea  Company.  See  Company. 

Guinea  Hen.  See  Numida  Meleagris. 

Guinea  hens  naturally  herd  together  in  large  numbers,  and 
breed  up  their  young  in  common  ; the  females  taking  care  of 
the  broods  of  others,  as  well  as  of  their  own.  They  breed 
very  well  with  us.  Their  flefh  is  tender  and  fweet  ; gene- 
rally white,  though  fometimes  black.  They  are  not  fo  tame 
and  domellic  as  our  own  fowls,  and  particularly  they  wi  1 not 
lay  in  houfes,but  get  into  the  hedges  and  among  bullies,  where 
they  lay  and  hatch  ; but  this  is  the  occafion  of  great  lofs 
among  them,  the  wild  vermin  deflroyinga  great  part  of  their 
young  brood.  The  female  alio  is  lefs  careful  about  the  great 
bufinefs  of  hatching  and  taking  care  of  them,  than  any 
other  bird  we  are  acquainted  with  : the  heft  method,  there- 
fore, is  to  fet  other  fowls  upon  the  eggs  of  this  kind.  The 
young  fowls  of  this  kind  are  very  beautiful  ; they  look 
like  fo  many  partridges.  Their  beaks  and  legs  are  red,  and 
their  whole  plumage  is  at  that  time  of  the  colour  of  the 
partridge. 

The  hen,  if  her  nefl  is  found,  and  the  eggs  at  times  taken 
away,  but  fo  as  always  to  have  one  there,  will  continue  to  lay 
till  (he  has  depofited  a hundred,  or  fometimes  a hundred  and 
fifty  eggs,  which  are  very  well  tafled.  This  is  a very  aftive 
and  fprightly  bird,  and  of  an  unquiet  and  troublefome  dif- 
pofition  to  the  owner.  It  runs  very  fwiftly,  in  the  manner 
of  the  quail  and  partridge  ; but  its  wings  are  fhort,  and  it 
is  not  made  for  flying  ; yet  at  night  it  will  not  rood  among 
other  fowl,  but  gets  upon  a houfe  or  tree,  or  any  other  high' 
and  fafe  place.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  (harp  and  difagree- 
able  to  many  ears,  and  it  is  almofl  continually  making  it. 
It  is  of  a quarrelfome  difpofition,  and  will  be  miftrefs  of  the 
yard : its  agility,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  its  beak,  generally 
obtain  it  the  vitiory  with  whatever  bird  it  fights.  The  p'm- 
8 tc.do 
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Uulo  is  fo  common  in  America,  that  many  have  fuppofed  it 
native  there  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  : the  origin  of  the  bird 
is  in  Guinea,  where  they  are  found  in  flocks  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  that  perch  on  trees,  and  feed  on  worms  and  grafs- 
hoppers  ; and  the  firff  that  were  ever  brought  into  America, 
were  brought  in  the  year  1508,  with  the  cargoes  of  negro 
flaves.  The  Spaniards,  neither  at  that  time,  nor  ever  fince, 
have  attempted  to  tame  them,  or  render  them  domeftic, 
ufeful  birds,  but  let  them  go  loofe  and  wild  in  the  favannas, 
where  they  have  increafed  to  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  that 
they  may  well  appear  native,  and  are  feen  in  vail  flocks  to- 
gether, and  are  called  marroon  pintades  by  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  Obferv.  fur  les  Cout.  de  l'Afie,  p.  190. 

Guinea  Hen-weed.  See  Petivehia. 

Guinea  Pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

Guinea  Pig.  See  Cavia  Cobaya. 

Guinea  Wet/el.  See  Mustela  Gcdera. 

Guinea  Wheat.  SeeZEA  and  Maize. 

Guinea  Worm.  See  Ciiaetia  and  Dracunculi. 

GUINEARA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  the  circar  of  Ruttunpour  ; 10  miles  S.V\r.  of  lluttun- 
pour. 

GUINES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Boulogne  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Calais.  The  place  con- 
tains 2600,  and  the  canton  1 1,482  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  157k  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

GUINET,  or  G WYNN  ED,  a to.wnfliip  of  America,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pen nfyl vania,  containing  906  inhabit- 
ants. 

GUINETTA,  in  Ornithology.  See  TniNGA  Hypoleu- 
cos. 

GUINGAMP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  coatl,  and  principal  place  of  a dif- 
trift.  N.  lat.  481  33'.  W.  long.  3 3 4.'.  The  place  con- 
tains 5190,  and  the  canton  12,248  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1 42  ‘ kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

GUINIAD,  or  Gwiniad,  i.  e.  whiting,  fo  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  whitenefs  of  its  feales,  the  fahno  lavaretvs  of 
Linnaeus,  in  Ichthyology,  is  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  filh 
known  among  authors  by  the  name  ef  ftrra,  a fifli  of  the 
truttaceous  kind,  common  in  the  lakes  of  Wales,  particu- 
larly in  that  called  Llvntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethfhire, 
and  fome  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  ; and  in  the 
lath  of  thefe  places  called  the  fchelley.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  head  is  frnall,  fmooth,  and  of 
a dulkv  hue  ; the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  blunt  at  the  end,  the 
jaws  of  ecpial  length,  the  mouth  frnall  and  without  teeth  ; 
the  branchioilegous  rays  nine  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  lilvery, 
powdered  with  black  ; the  back  is  a little  arched,  the  colour 
gloffcd  with  a deep  purple  and  blue,  but  near  the  lateral 
lines  aflumes  a filvery  call  tinged  with  gold  ; the  lide-hne  is 
Araight,and  is  formed  of  diltinfl  fpots  of  a dufky  hue  ; the 
belly  is  a little  prominent,  and  quite  flat  at  the  bottom  ; the 
firlt  dorfal  An,  near  the  middle,  conlifts  of  fourteen  branched 
rays  ; the  fecond  is  near  the  tail,  and  is  thin  and  tranfpa- 
rent ; the  pefloral  fins  have  eighteen  rays,  the  ventral  twelve, 
and  the  anal  fifteen,  which  are  all  branched  at  their  ends  ; the 
tail  is  much  forked  ; the  feales  are  large,  and  adhere  to  the 
body. 

The  guiniad  has  an  infipid  tafte,  and  will  not  keep  long. 
Their  fpawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid  is  in  December.  Cam- 
den obferves,  that  this  fifli  never  wanders  into  the  river  Dee, 
and  that  the  falmon  never  ventures  into  the  lake  : this  is  ge- 
nerally, but  not  univerfally,  the  cafe.  Pennant,  and  Phil. 
Tranf.ivol.  lvii.  for  1767,  p.  211. 
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GUINNETTI,  John,  in  Biography,  was- a native -of 
Wales,  of  very  poor  parentage,  hut  fupported  in  his  ftudies 
by  a beneficent  clergyman,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition, 
I11  1531,  being  then  a fecular  prieft,  and  having  fpent 
twenty  years  in  the  fludy  and  pradflice  of  mufic,  and  com, 
pofed  the  refponfes  for  the  whole  year  in  diviflon-fong,  and 
many  mafles  and  antiphons  lor  the  ufe  of  the  church,  he 
lupplicated  for  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  obtained  it  upon 
payment  of  twenty-pence ; and  in  1533  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reftory  of  St.  Peter,  in  Welt  Cheap.  He  wrote 
“ A Declaration  of  the  ftate  wherein  Heretics  do  lead  their 
lives,”  and  other  controveriial  trails  mentioned  by  Wood 
and  Tanner. 

GUINTHER,  John,  or  Guinterius,  was  born  in 
1487,  at  Andernach,  a frnall  town  in  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Lower  Rhine.  His  real  name  was  Winther.  He 
was  of  obfeure  birth,  but  evinced  his  zeal  for  knowledge 
from  his  child-hood.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  iludied  the  belles-lettres,  and  particu- 
larly the  Greek  language  with  great  ardour  ; but  his  fcanty 
means  were  infufficient  for  his  fupport,  and  he  went  to  De- 
venter, where  he  lived  fome  time  by  the  afliilance  of  fuch  as 
commiferatcd  his  fituation,  and  is  even  faid  to  have  been 
compelled  to  beg  his  bread.  But  labour  and  induftry  having 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  hardfhips  of  fortune,  he  went 
to  Marpurg,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  Here  he  gave  fuch  public  proofs  of  Lis  erudition, 
that  he  was  engaged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Goflar  to  initrudt 
their  young  people  ; but  he  foon  quitted  this  employment,, 
to  accept  one  more  fuited  to  his  talents,  having  been  ap- 
pointed profeflor  of  Greek  at  Louvain.  His  difpofition, 
however,  inclined  him  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine  ; and, 
after  a time,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  at  that  period  the  mod 
flourifhing  fchool  of  medicine  in  Europe,  where  his  merit 
procured  him  the  patronage  and  friendfhip  of  feveral  diftin- 
guifhed  perfons,  elpecially  of  cardinal  Du  Bellay,  for  whofe- 
zealous  kindnefs  he  ever  after  retained  the  moil  lively  gra- 
titude. Guinther  was  37  or  38  years  of  age  when  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1525.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1528, 
and  of  doctor  in  1530,  when  half  thy  expences  were  remit- 
ted to  him.  Though  a foreigner,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
fieian  to  Francis  I.,  and  pradlifed  his  profefiiqn  i 1 Paris  dur- 
ing feveral  years.  He  alfo  gave  private  lectures  on  anatomy, 
and  is  faid  by  fome  of  his  biographers  to  have  made  fome 
difeoveries  in  that  fcience  ; Window,  in  a thefls  maintained 
in  1717,  calls  him  “ Primus  Anatomes  in  Academia  Parifi- 
enfi  Reftaurator  Guinterius  Andcrnacus  neverthelefs, 
Vefalius  fpeaks  contemptuoufly  of  his  anatomical  {kill. 

The  reputation  of  Guinther  had  reached  the  north  of 
Europe,  for  he  was  invited  by  Chriitian  III.  of  Denmark, 
who  made  him  the  molt  advantageous  offers,  to  repair  to  his 
court.  Butin  1537,  the  difturbances  which  took  place  on 
the  fco.re  of  religion,  compelled-  him  to  quit  that  kingdom, 
which  lie  now.  regarded  as  his  own  country;  He  retired  to 
Metz,  whence  the  war  foon  compelled  him  to  pafs  to  Straf- 
burgh.  Here  he  was  received  with  honour  by  the  magif- 
trates,  and  had  a chair  afligned  him  by  the  faculty  ; and  he 
pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation  ; his  vifits  ex- 
tended at  tinges  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  even 
into  Italy.  At  length,  letters  of  nobility  were  gratuitoufly 
conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Pie  lived, 
however,  but  twelve  years  to  enjoy  thefe  honours,  being  feiz- 
ed  with  an  ardent  fever,  at  the  houfe  of  a noble  patient ; 
whence  he  was  carried  home,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1574,  at  the  age  of  .87. 

The  works  of  Guinther  are  numerous,  confiding  partly 
of  tranffations  of  the  beff  writings  of  the. ancient  pUyficians,. 

and- 
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and  principally  of  commentaries  and  illuftrations  of  tliem, 
and  of  the  fubje&s  of  which  they  treat.  For  a catalogue 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  Eloy, 
who  has  occupied  feveral  pages  in  detailing  them,  together 
with  brief  notices  of  the  works  themfelves.  See  his  Didl. 
Hid.  de  la  Medicine. 

GUIOA,  in  Botany , fo  denominated  by  Cavanilles,  in 
honour  of  Jofeph  Guio  and  Sanchez,  who  in  his  voyage 
along  with  Louis  Nee,  made  many  beautiful  and  accurate 
coloured  botanical  drawings.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  49.  Clafs 
and  order,  Oflaudria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sapiudi,  Ju(f. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  roundifii  concave, 
equal,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx  and  alternate  with  it,  obovate,  inferted  into  the  out- 
tide  of  an  annular  neftary,  which  is  flefhy,  and  obfcurely 
fivc-fided.  Slam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  equal,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  neftary  ; 
anthers  incumbent,  ovate,  two-celled.  Pi/l.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  fomewhat  ftalked,  ovate,  triangular  ; ftyle  very 
fhort  ; ftigma  awl-ffiaped,  fimple.  Peric.  Capfules  three, 
coriaceous,  compreffed,  rounded,  fpreading,  affixed  laterally 
to  the  central  column,  each  of  two  valves  and  one  cell. 
Seeds  folitary,  lenticular,  affixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  column, 
in  a membranous  arillus. 

Effi  Ch.  Calyx  five -leaved.  Petals  five,  fmaller.  Stigma 
fimple,  acute.  Capfules  three,  compreffed,  of  two  valves, 
and  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary,  in  a membranous  arillus. 

1.  G.  lentfcifolia.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  373.  A Jljruli,  fix  feet 
or  more  in  height,  found  in  Babao , one  of  the  Friendly  ifles, 
not  far  from  the  lea-fide,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  compofed  of  three  pair  of 
elliptic-lanceolate,  ftalked,  entire  leaflets,  of  a coriaceous 
texture  and  fmooth  furface.  Flowers  fmall,  in  terminal  com- 
pound panicles,  reddifn. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Molimea  of  Commerfon  and  Juffieu, 
but  the  three  feparate  bivalve  capfules  feem,  by  the  figure 
and  defcription,  to  render  it  generically  diftinft. 

GUIOLE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Efpalion  ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rhodez.  The 
place  contains  1973,  and  the  canton  5176  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  222^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

GUIOMERE,  a kingdom  or  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Ivory  coaft,  near  cape  Apollonia,  having  narrow  limits  to- 
wards the  fea,  but  extending  itfelf  towards  the  inland  parts  : 
it  is  rich  and  populous,  furnifhes  confiderable  quantities  of 
gold  and  ivory,  and  afforded  formerly,  by  perpetual  wars,  a 
plentiful  market  of  flaves. 

GUIPUSCOA,  a diltridl  of  the  province  of  Bifcay,  in 
Spain,  of  a triangular  form,  and  fo  mountainous,  that  it 
may  be  confidered  as  one  continued  mountain.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  byr  the  bay  of  Bilcay,  and  the  gulf  of  Gafcony  ; 
on  the  E.  by  Navarre  and  Lower  Navarre,  in  France  ; on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  Alava,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  country 
of' the  Four  Towns,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  inclofed  be- 
tween the  lordffiips  of  Bifcay,  Guipnfcoa,  Old  Caftile,  and 
Alava,  and  which  leparates  Guipufcoa  from  Bifcay  Proper. 
It  is  18  leagues  from  W.  to  E.,  and  12  from  N.  to  S.  Its 
capital  is  Tolofa,  and  its  other  towns  are  Vergara,  Placencia, 
Fontarabia,  and  St.  Sebaftian.  The  coaft  of  this  diftridl, 
or  province,  is  about  10  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  are  three 
principal  parts,  viz.  Fontarabia,  Los  Pefages,  and  St.  Se- 
baftian. Its  chief  rivers  arc,  the  Bidazoa,  the  Deva,  the 
Urola,  the  Oria,  the  Uramea,  and  the  Araxes  ; and,  like 
Alava,  it  is  watered  by  a great  number  of  ftreams  and 
brooks the  Zaray a divides  thefe  two  diftridls.  Guipuf- 
£ov a fenjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  the  lordffiip  of  Bifcay, 


except,  that,  as  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  it  receives  gar- 
rifons,  and  is  defended  by  fortified  towns.  It  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  of  Caftile  till  the  year  1200,  when,  of 
its  own  accord,  it  fubjedlcd  itfelf  to  Alphonfo  VIII.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  alwavs  made  their  own 
laws  ; and  there  are  extant  treaties  concluded  between  them 
and  foreigners,  relative  to  war  and  peace.  Their  two  prin- 
cipal privileges  are  ; til,  that  of  the  voluntary  tax,  or  gra- 
tuitous gift,  which  amounts  annually  to  31,250 /.  ; 2dly,  of 
not  being  liable  to  tlie  quiutos,  a levy  of  men,  by  which  the 
crown  of  Spain  claims  one  out  of  every  five. 

The  climate  of  Guipufcoa  is  tolerably  mild  and  temperate, 
on  account  of  the  fea-breeze  which  refreffies  the  air  in 
fummer,  and  foftens  it  in  winter.  The  wheat  produced  in 
this  country  is  not  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  in- 
habitants. Grapes  have  degenerated ; but  there  are  orchards 
of  apples  which  yield  very  good  cyder.  Forefts  and  woods 
abound  ; fuch  as  oaks,  beach,  chefnuts,  affi,  walnut, 
poplar,  elm,  and  lime.  Where  thefe  trees  do  not  prevent, 
the  land  is  every  where  cultivated,  and  produces  pulfe,  maize, 
turnips,  flax,  & c.  The  cultivation  of  trees  is  well  underftood 
and  much  praftifed  in  tliis  country.  There  are  fifteen  iron 
forges  in  this  diftrid.  The  commercial  company  eftabliihed 
at  Sebaftian  by  Philip  V.  in  1728,  under  the  names  of  Ca- 
raccasand  Guipufcoa,  has  done  infinite  fervice,  by  procuring 
for  Spain  an  important  branch  of  trade,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  This  company,  however,  was  ill- 
managed,  and  fuftained  a confiderable  lofs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  England  and  America,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  funk,  and  was  depreffed. 

GUIR,  a river  of  Fez,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic* 
N-  lat-  33  45'- 

GUI  RAC  A,  a fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  St.  Martha;  15  miles  E.  of  St.  Martha. 

GUIR A-ACANTAGARA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
of  a Brafilian  bird  of  the  wood-pecker  kind,  and  of  the  fize 
of  our  large  fpotted  wood-pecker.  See  Cuculus  Guira. 

GUIRA-BERABA.  See  Motacilla  Guira. 

GU1RACENOIA.  See  Tanagra  Brafdienfis. 

GUIRACOEREBA  See  Certhia  Cyanea. 

GUIRA-GUAINUMBI.  See  Rampuastos  Momota. 

GUIIIANHEEMGATA.  See  Embehiza  Brqfdienfts , 
and  Tax  AGRA  Violacea. 

GUI RA-PE RE AOTU.  See  Tanagra  Flava. 

GUIRAPUNGA.  See  Ampelis  Variegata. 

GUIRAQUEREA.  See  Caprimulgus  Jamaicenjis, 

and  Torquatus. 

GUIRA RU-NHAENGETA.  See  Lanius  Nenseta. 

GUIRATANGEIMA.  See  On  1Gl us  ISerus 

GUIRATINGA.  See  Heron. 

GUIRA  1 1 RICA.  See  Loxia  Dommica. 

GUIRAUPIAGARA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpeciei 
of  ferpent  found  in  America,  and  fo  called  from  its  love  of 
eggs,  the  word  expreffing  a devourer  of  eggs.  It  is  a 
long  flender  fnake,  black  on  the  back,  and  yellow  on  the 
belly;  it  is  a great  climber  of  trees,  and  rolls  about  among 
their  upper  branches,  as  fwiftly  as  if  fwimming  in  water  ; it 
is  a great  enemy  to  birds,  deftroying  vaft  quantities  of  their 
eggs.  Ray’s  Syn.  Animal,  p.  329. 

GUIRGHlN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fonia.  N.  lat.  12°  15'.  W.  long.  16’. 

GUIRON.  See  Giron. 

GUISA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 3 c 
miles  N.  of  Trinidad. 

GUISARD,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  was  born 
in  1700,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  and  educated 
in  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  contended,  with  great  - 
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credit,  for  one  of  two  vacant  profefforlhips  at  that  place  in 
1731,  but  was  unfuccefsful.  He  afterwards  had  the  offer 
of  the  chair  of  Dr.  Marcot,  who  was  called  to  court  ; but 
it  was  nccefl'ary  that  the  profefTor  who  held  it  ihould  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  On  this  condition  he  declined  it  ; but 
having  ferioufly  examined  the  tenets  of  that  religion,  he 
afterwards  embraced  it.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
prairtifed  with  great  reputation  ; but  his  love  for  his  country 
induced  him  to  return  to  Montpellier,  where  he  died  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1746,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  three  works,  viz.  “ Quxrtiones  Medico-Chirurgicx  duo- 
decim  pro  Cathedra  regia  vacante,”  Montpel.  1731. 
“ Prairtique  de  Chirurgie,  ou  Hiftoire  des  Plaies,  &c.” 
1733  ; and  laftly,  “ Effai  fur  les  Maladies  Veneriennes,” 
1741.  Eloy.  Diirt. 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
the  feventli  fon  of  Tancred,  a gentleman  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, was  born  towards  the  commencement  of  the  nth 
century,  and  was  diftinguiffied  amidft  a family  of  warriors 
by  his  vigorous  and  enterprifing  fpirit  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
camp.  His  elder  brothers  had  all  palled  into  Italy,  and  by 
their  merit  had  attained  the  dignity  of  chiefs.  Robert,  as 
defirous  of  fame  as  any  one  of  them,  followed  their  Heps, 
crofTed  the  Alps  as  a pilgrim,  and  raifed  a band  of  foldicrs 
from  the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  early  fucceffes  againlt 
the  Greeks  and  natives  of  Calabria,  caufed  a number  of 
Norman  volunteers  to  flock  to  his  llandard.  He,  by  his 
own  influence,  procured  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  count 
and  general  of  the  military  republic.  He  proceeded  in  the 
conquell  of  Calabria  ; but,  in  confequence  of  fome  exceflcs, 
incurred  papal  excommunication.  The  breach  was  foon 
healed,  and  Nicholas  II.  inverted  him  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  all  the  lands  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  he 
could  conquer  from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens.  About  this 
period,  Robert  affumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
avtd  afterwards  of  Sicily.  He  employed  great  vigour  and 
activity  in  reducing  the  maritime  cities  which  held  out  for 
the  Greeks,  and  at  length  made  himfelf  marter  of  almoft  the 
whole  that  conllitutcs  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
1081  he  invaded  the  Eallern  empire,  but  underwent  many 
jolfes  from  fhipwreck  and  the  enemy  ; and  his  fon  Bohe- 
mond,  who  commanded  the  naval  force,  was  defeated  by  a 
Venetian  fleet.  Under  thefe  difficulties,  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  marched  againlt  him  with  an  army 
greatly  fuperior  in  numbers.  Robert,  however,  gained  the 
battle  of  Durazzo,  and  the  town  furrendered.  In  this 
engagement,  Robert’s  wife,  Gaita,  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Salerno,  fought  by  his  fide.  The  emperor,  Henry  IV., 
who  had  marched  towards  Apulia  to  make  a diverlion  in 
favouf  of  Alexius,  afterwards  turned  his  arms  againlt  pope 
Gregory  VII.,  and  making  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome,  inverted 
♦ he  pontiff  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  Robert,  confidcr- 
ing  himfelf  a vaffal  of  the  holy  Roman  fee,  marched,  in  1084, 
to  lias  relief ; but  the  emperor,  dreading  the  terror  of  lfis 
name,  did  not  venture  to  wait  his  approach.  Robert  libe- 
rated the  pope,  who  accompanied  his  deliverer  back  to 
Salerno,  where  he  died.  In  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year  he 
made  a fecond  expedition  into  Greece,  and  defeated  the 
united  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians  in  three  engage- 
ments. He  next  turned  his  arms  againlt  the  maritime  parts 
of  Greece,  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  but  an  epidemic  dif- 
order  itopt  his  career,  and  he  died  in  the  ifland  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  July  1085.  He  was,  as  we  have  feen,  a perfon  of 
great  civil  and  military  talents,  brave  and  politic  ; hence  he 
obtained  the  furname  Guifcard,  from  a word  fignifying 
«raft  or  prudence  in  the  Norman  dialect.  According  to  hi§ 


biographers  his  ambition  was  but  little  tempered  either  with 
humanity  or  a fenfe  of  jultice  : he  purfued  his  own  aggran- 
dizement with  Heady  Heps.  He  was  affable,  and  courteous 
to  his  companions  in  arms,  plain  in  his  drefs  and  manneis, 
rapacious  in  acquiring  wealth,  and  liberal  in  bellowing  it. 

Guiscard,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrict  of 
Compiegne ; 5 miles  N.  of  Noyon.  The  place  contains 
1287,  and  the  canton  9436  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1 8 7 A kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

GUISCHARD,  Charles  Gottlieb,  in  Biography , 
called  Quintus  Icilius,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  where  his 
father  was  a chief  magiftrate.  Having  completed  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  his  education,  he  ltudied  at  the  univerfities 
of  Halle,  Marpurg,  and  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  daf- 
fies, theology,  and  the  oriental  languages.  By  the  inte- 
relt  of  the  ltadtholder,  he  was  appointed  enfign  in  a regi- 
ment in  the  fervice  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  175 1 
he  was  promoted  to  a company.  Encouraged  by  the  prince, 
whofe  patronage  lie  exported,  he  refolved  to  diftinguilh 
himfelf  by  fome  literary  labour,  and  began  to  colled  and 
prepare  materials  for  his  “ Memoirs  Militaires  fur  les  Grecs 
et  les  Romans.”  In  confequence  of  this  undertaking  he 
obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  England,  where  he  remained  a 
year,  and  brought  the  work  to  a eonclufion.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ltadtholder  died,  and  with  a view  of  obtaining 
the  favour  of  his  fucceffor  William  V.,  he  dedicated  his  me- 
moirs to  him.  They  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
were  received  with  much  approbation,  and  went  through 
five  editions  in  France  and  Holland.  In  1757  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  allied  army-,  acquired  the  efteem  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunfwick,  and  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Pruffia,  who  fent  for  him  to  Silefia,  kept 
lum  near  his  perfon,  and  often  converfed  with  him  on  the 
art  of  war,  as  praftifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
On  account  of  his  great  knowledge  on  this  iubjedt,  he  was 
fo  highly  elteemed,  that  the  king  gave  him  the  name  of 
Quintus  Icilius,  the  commander  of  Cxfar’s  tenth  legion, 
when  he  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a regiment  form- 
ed out  of  the  refnfe  of  all  nations,  during  the  heat  of  the 
war.  Guifchard  greatly  diftiuguirtied  himfelf,  and  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  war  to  difeharge,  amidll  much  danger, 
the  arduous  talks  affigned  him.  At  the  general  peace  the 
king  retained  him  at  Potfdam,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
perions  whom  his  majefty  admitted  into  his  convivial  parties  ; 
and  to  whom  he  gave  the  freeft  accefs  to  his  library  and 
coins,  which  latter  Guifchard  increafed  fo  much,  that  he  va- 
lued both  at  the  fum  of  a hundred  thouiand  dollars.  His 
former  courfe  of  life,  and  the  hardlhips  to  which  he  had 
been  expofed  by  his  profeffion,  brought  on  infirmities,  which 
became  fo  painful  to  him,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  compare 
them  to  the  torture  of  the  rack,  and  which  at  length  put  an 
end  to  his exiftence.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1775, 
in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Frederic  purchalcd  his  li- 
brary of  his  heirs  for  the  fum  of  12, coo  dollars.  Be  tides 
the  work  already'  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  “ Memoires 
Critiques  et  Hiltoriques  fur  plufieurs  Points  d’Antiquites 
Militaires,”  in  four  volumes,  cdtavo.  This  work  is  regarded 
as  particularly  ufeful  to  young  people  in  ftudying  fome  of 
our  belt  claffics,  particularlv  Cxfars  Commentaries. 

GUISE,  Francis  e>e  Lorraine,  duke  of,  was  eldeft 
fon  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  and  was  born 
at  the  caltle  of  Bar,  in  1519,  and  early  diltinguiffied  him- 
felf in  arms.  He  acquired  great  glory  in  the  defence  of 
Metz  in  1553,  againlt  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  af- 
terwards declared  by  Henry  II.  lieutenant-general  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  entrufted  with  all  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

In  1558  he  took  Calais,  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englith,  and  which  had  ferved  as  an  entrance  into  France, 
in  the  wars  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  accellion  of 
Francis  II.,  whofe  wife,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  niece 
to  the  Guifes,  the  duke  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  At  this  period  the 
Calvinifts,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  engaged  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Amboife,  and  its  defeat  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom.  This  viftory  was  not  uied  with  much 
moderation,  and  a great  number  of  executions  followed: 
Conde  would  unqueftionably  have  fliared  the  fame  fate,  had 
not  the  demife  of  the  king  prevent  _d  it.  After  this  event 
the  influence  of  the  Guifes  abated,  and  they  formed  only 
one  of  three  parties,  which  were  balanced  by  the  art  of  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis.  Liberty1  of  confluence,  and  the  right 
©f  public  worfhip  according  to  their  own  views,  were  granted 
to  the  Calvinifts,  a meafure  particularly  mortifying  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  Guifes.  At  this  period,  the  duke  was  the 
caufe  of  a terrible  maflacre  of  Protellants  at  VaflTy,  who 
had  aflembled  there  fer  the  purpofes  of  divine  worfhip. 
When  the  magiftrate,  who  was  called  before  the  duke,  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  for  permitting  this  religious  affembly,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  edidl  of  toleration,  Guife,  in  a rage, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword,  exclaimed,  “here  is  what 
(hall  cut  the  knot  of  your  deteftable  edict.”  The  maflacre 
was  a lignal  for  civil  war,  and  the  duke  was  the  chief  on 
the  Catholic  fide,  and  he  was,  defervedly,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  hatred  of  the  perfecuted  Protellants.  Hiflory, 
however,  records  a fadl  highly  to  his  honour,  but  which,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  little  accords  with  the  practice  of  the 
duke,  or  with  the  principles  of  the  religion,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  avowed.  A fanatic  was  taken  who  had  formed  a 
plan  of  atfaffinating  him.  The  man  was  brought  before  him, 
and  afked  what  offence  he  had  given  him  to  excite  fuch  an 
attempt.  “ No  other,”  replied  the  enthufiaft,  “ than  that 
of  your  being  the  inveterate  enemy  of  my  religion.”  “ Well,' ' 
faid  the  duke,  “ if  thy  religion  bids  thee  murder  me,  mine 
commands  me  to  forgive  thee  : judge  between  them.”  The 
viftory  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  is  chiefly  aferibed  to  Guife;  in 
this  the  prince  de  Conde  was  taken  prifoner,  and,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  age,  fhared  that  night  the  duke’s  bed  : 
though  they  were  mortal  enemies,  the  duke  flept  foundly 
all  night,  while  the  prince  could  fcarcely  clofe  his  eyes. 
Not  long  after  this,  he  was  fliotby  a Calvinift  gentleman,  as 
he  lay  before  Orleans.  He  died  February  24,  1563,  at 
the  age  of  forty -four.  By  writers  on  his  own  fide  he  is  re- 
prefented  as  the  model  of  true  heroiftn,  but  his  good  qua- 
lities were  undoubtedly  very  much  balanced  by  a furious 
party-fpirit,  and  by  an  immoderate  ambition  that  brought 
great  evils  on  his  country. 

Guise,  Henry  de  Lorraine,  duke  of,  eldeft  fon  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1550,  was  dillinguifhed  by  his 
great  valour,  and  a fhot  which  he  received,  and  which  left  a 
great  fear  on  his  cheek,  gave  him  the  name  ol  Balafre.  By 
his  engaging  manners  he  became  the  idol  of  the  army  and 
peoples  He  at  length  afpired  to  nothing  lefs  than  fu- 
preme  authority  ; caufed  the  revocation  of  every  privilege 
granted  to  the  Protellants,  demanded  the  publication  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  in- 
fernal inquifition,  and  the  ceffion  of  feveral  cautionary  towns. 
He  obtained  great  fuccefs  againll  the  Protellants,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  Catholics  with  an  enthufiallic  attachment, 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  nation.  The  party  grew  infflent  by 
fuccefs,  and  they  openly  avowed  that  they  would  dethrone 


the  king.  The  duchefs  of  Monlpenfier,  filler  to  the  Guifes, 
carried  at  her  girdle  a pair  of  golden  feiffars,  which  file  did 
not  fcruple  to  declare  were  defigned  to  give  the  king  the  cle- 
rical tonfure,  previoully  to  (hutting  him  up  in  a convent.  In 
1588  the  llates-general  of  the  kingdom  were  aflembled  at 
Blois.  The  demands  of  the  leaguers  became  more  and  more 
audacious,  and  Henry  evidently  tottered  on  the  throne.  The 
king  now  began  to  concert  meafures  to  free  himfelf  of  his 
rival;  he  is  faid  to  have  distributed  with  his  own  bauds 
poignards  to  chofen  men  of  his  guards.  Guife  heard  of  the 
plot,  and  laughed  at  its  impotency  ; but  as  he  advanced  to 
the  prefence  chamber,  even  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
in  which  the  king  was,  he  was  fuddenly  pierced  with 
many  (labs.  He  fell,  exclaiming  “ my  God,  have 
mercy  on  me!-’  His  brother,  the  cardinal,  who  had 
encouraged  him  in  all  his  ambitious  projects,  was  fei/ed 
and  put  to  death  the  next  day.  So  bitter  was  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  did  not  reft  contented  till  they 
had  literally  burnt  their  bodies  to  alhes,  left  their  adhe- 
rents (hould  make  relics  of  their  remains.  He  was  at  his 
death  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  refembled  his  father  in 
civil  and  military  qualities,  but  was  much  more  criminally 
ambitious.  With  religion  ever  in  his  mouth,  his  conduct 
was  excefiivelv  licentious. 

Guise,  Henry  de  Lorraine,  duke  of,  grandfon  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1614,  was  brought  up  to  the  church, 
and  from  his  connections  was  provided  with  much  prefer- 
ment, which  he  refigned  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
Inheriting  the  qualities  of  his  anqeftor,  he  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  againit  the  French  government,  which  being  dif- 
covered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Rome.  While  in  that  city  he  received  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Neapolitans,  who  had  revolted  from  Spain,  t® 
come  and  aflame  the  chief  command.  He  readily  embarked, 
and  arrived  at  Naples  in  November  1647.  Here  he  quickly 
eftahlifhed  his  authority,  and  marching  out  of  Naples  with 
a fmall  army,  he  took  poflefllon  of  Averfa,  and  gained  fe- 
veral advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  next  eftahlifhed  a 
regular  government,  and  became  exceedingly  fevere  and  def- 
potic  in  his  adminiftration.  He  expefted  to  become  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  which  the  pope  had  offered  the  in- 
veftiture,  infteadof  which, lie  was  takenbythe  enemy,  and  kept 
prifoner  in  Spain  four  years,  when  he  was  fet  at  liberty 
through  the  interceffion  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  In  1654 
he  embarked  in  a new  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  cardinal 
Mazarin,  for  the  recovery  of  Naples,  but  it  was  attended 
with  no  fuccefs.  After  this  he  was  employed  at  court,  ob- 
tained the  poft  of  chief  chamberlain,  and  was  the  perflon  de- 
legated to  receive  Chrillina  of  Sweden  on  her  entrance  into 
France.  His  manners  were  now  fo  foftened  down,  that  he 
flione  in  the  buiinefs  of  a courtier,  but  fume  part  of  his 
condndl  proved  that  he  had  little  of  the  principle  of  true 
honour  in  him.  He  died  in  1664.  His  memoirs  on  the 
Neapolitan  enterpri/.e  were  publiflied  in  one  volume 
quarto. 

Guise,  William,  an  Englifli  divine,  was  born  at 
Ahlead’s  court,  near  Glouceller,  in  the  year  1653.  Hav- 
ing laid  in  a good  flock  of  elementary  learning,  he  was  en- 
tered a commoner  of  Oriel-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  All-fouls’  college, of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow. 
Here  he  took  his  degrees,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
firft-rate  fcholar,  particularly  in  Oriental  learning.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  year  1683,  of  the  fmall 
pox,  before  he  had  fcarcely  begun  to  apply  his  vaft  (lores  of 
knowledge- to  the  public  fervice.  His  pofthumous  work  is 
“ Mif-nx  Pars  ; Ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli  Scptem,  La- 
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tine  vertit  et  Commentario  illuftravit  Gtilielmus  Guifius> 
1690.’’  The  editors  of  the  ic  Adla  Eruditorum,”  pro- 
nounced the  author  to  be  a man  of  profound  learning,  and 
an  immortal  ornament  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  had, 
when  he  died,  undertaken  an  edition  of  Abulfeda’s  Gco- 
graphy. 

Guise,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Vervins,  fituated  on  the  Oife  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Laon.  The 
place  contains  3039,  and  the  canton  13,998  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  160  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

GUISHDEN,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
which  flows  into  Lough  Conn. 

GUISO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Meaco 

GULTARRA,  Spanifh  ; Guitarre,  Fr. ; Chitarra,  Ital.  ; 
Guitar , Engl,  all  derived  from  Cithara,  which  fee. 

The  Spanifh  guitarra  is  of  a much  larger  fize  than  the 
chitarra  of  Italy,  or  the  guitarres  ufed  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. It  is  ftrung  with  bowel-ftrings,  and,  in  form,  it  feems 
to  have  been  conltrudtcd  on  a fedtion  of  a pumpkin  or 
gourd,  to  which  is  adjufted  a belly  of  deal,  and  a neck  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  inftrument.  It  has  ten  frets, 
dividing  each  llring  into  femitones  : of  thefe  the  tenfion 
mult  be  extremely  tight  round  the  neck,  for  fear  of  their 
giving  way. 

The  itrings  are  fattened  to  a bridge  fixed  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  fupported  by  a nut  at  the  end  of 
the  neck.  The  itrings  are  governed  by  pegs  or  metal  pins 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  inltrument  had  at  firll  but 
four  firings,  which  have  fince  been  encreafed  to  five  double 
Itrings,  ot  which  the  three  firll  are  tuned  unifons,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  odtaves  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the  fifth 
firing  has  no  odtave  leit  it  fhould  overpower  the  relt ; and 
the  firll  firing  is  fo  often  falfe  that  it  is  frequently  played 
fingle. 

This  inftrument  is  tuned  and  played  fo  many  different 
ways,  that  it  mult  be  ltrung  according  to  the  pitch  and 
tuning. 

In  compafs  it  is  two  odtaves  and  a fifth,  from  A in  the 
firft  fpace  in  the  bafe,  to  E in  the  fourth  fpace  in  the 
treble. 

The  tuning,  like  that  of  the  lute,  is  entirely  by  fourths, 
except  one  major  third : ADOBE. 

The  tablature  of  the  guitar  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is  ftill 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  lute  ; but  in  molt  other  countries,  its 
notation  is  the  fame  as  tor  the  harp  or  pianoforte. 

In  the  ancient  tablature,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  ciphers, 
are  ufed  tor  the  melody  and  accompaniment.  This  method, 
though  ancient,  is  preferred  for  the  convenience  and  carriage 
ot  the  hand,  the  arrangement  of  the  lingers,  the  clearnefs  of 
the  tone,  the  harmony  and  facility  of  execution.  If  tVis 
inltrument  is  not  ltudied  as  much  as  the  harpfichord  or  piano- 
forte, it  is  hardly  poffible  to  find  the  pofitions  of  the  hand 
with  fufficicnt  readinefs. 

In  France  they  life  the  firll  eleven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
from  a to  / upon  each  firing  for  the  ten  frets,  which 
produce  eleven  femitones,  fetting  off  from  the  open  firing  at 
the  nut,  that  is,  without  touching  the'ltring  with  the  finger, 
which  is  expreffed  by  an  a ; the  firit  fret  by  a b , and  the 
others  fuccelfively. 

Other  ligns  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  ; 
that  of  the  lcit-hand,  which  is  occupied  with  every  part  of 
the  neck,  is  l'emi-circular,thus  <r  >•,  when  the  notes  mutt 
be  played  fmooth  in  palling  from  note  to  note,  defeending  ; 
and  the  contrary  '"'v,  when  the  notes  are  to  be  played 
fmooth  in  afeendmg.  This  is-done  by  letting  the  fingers  fall  on 
Vol.  XVII'. 


the  firings  with  fpirit  and  force  ; fo  that  the  firft  touch  of  the 
firing  by  the  end  of  the  finger  (ball  produce  the  found.  The 
wavering,  unfteady  and  plaintive  tone,  produced  by  the 
preffure  of  the  finger,  for  the  continuance  of  the  tone,  re- 
fembles  what  is  called  a clofe  lhake  on  the  violin  : the  lhakes, 
beats,  and  fhifts  to  form  a moveable  nut  from  fret  to  fret, 
will  require  long  practice. 

The  figns  for  the  right  hand,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of 
bow,  and  of  which  the  execution  is  upon  the  belly  of  the 
guitar,  are  little  ftraight  lines  j , or  lemicircles,  placed  under 
the  letter  which  ought  to  be  touched  with  the  thumb  ; 
the  points  ::::  which  are  placed  urfder  thofe  to  be  touched 
with  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  third  finger,  are  indications 
for  taking  off  or  keeping  on  the  finger  in  arpeggios.  There 
are  marks  for  fweeping  the  chords  upwards,  and  others 
downwards.  The  tails  downwards  imply  linking  the  notes 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  upwards  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  notes  expreffed  by  the  letters  placed  on  the 
five  lines  or  itaff,  which  are  to  be  pinched  or  thrummed, 
they  reprefent  the  five  firings  of  the  guitar.  When  many 
letters  follow  each  other,  of  the  fame  value,  only  one  note 
is  written  for  the  firll  of  them  : for  example,  one  quaver  or 
crotchet  for  the  whole  bar,  and  even  many  bars  of  which  the 
notes  are  of  the  fame  kind,  till  another  note  fucceeds  of 
greater  or  lefs  value.  In  this  refpect  the  fame  fingle  charac- 
ters are  ufed  as  in  other  mulic,  and  the  fame  relts,  &c. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  on  this  inltrument. 
either  by  fweeping  or  pinching  the  firings  ; many  affedt  one 
way  more  than  the  other  ; fome  ufe  both  ways,  occaiionally, 
which  is  preferable.  The  moll  extenfive,  and  the  molt 
fufceptible  of  execution,  is  the  pinching  of  the  firings.  The 
arpeggios  are  more  harmonious,  becaufe  all  the  firings  are 
in  vibration  ; but  they  mult  be  touched  very  lightly  and 
delicately  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  iirmnefs,  and  corredt 
pofition  of  the  left  hand,  to  produce  a good  effedt  ; for  no- 
thing is  fo  eafy  as  to  metamorphofe  this  inftrument,,  of  which 
the  harmony  may  be  rendered  fo  fweet,  into  a mere  kettle. 

The  firings  are  pinched  or  thrummed  between  the  rofe 
and  the  bridge ; but  the  arpeggios  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  rofe  and  the  laft  fret  of  the  neck,  that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  the  firings,  to  avoid  the  harlhnefs  refulting 
from  the  playing  too  near  the  bridge,  where  the  firing* 
are  more  ftubborn  and  unmanageable  than  towards  the: 
middle. 

Of  the  Strings. — The  choice  of  firings  requires  great  care, 
for  their  fize,  proportions,  and  truth,  el’pecially  for  the 
unifons,  of  which,  if  either  is  falfe,  they  never  can  be  tuned. 

The  filvered,  or  whipped  firings,  have  two  inconveniences : 
the  one  is  of  wearing  out  and  cutting  the  frets ; the  other. 
Hill  greater,  of  overpowering  the  other  firings,  particularly 
in  fweeping  the  chords. 

There  are  indeed  chords  in  which  they  have  a good  effect, 
when  they  give  the  fundamental  bafe  ; but  as  that  does  not 
happen  very  frequently,  the  filvered  firings  mult  be  touched 
very  gently. 

The  following  reprefentation  of  the  neck  of  the  large 
Spanilh  guitar  will  Ihew  how  the  inftrument  is  tuned. 
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Obfervalions  on  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Neel  or  Finger-board 
of  the  Guitar. — The  names  of  the  notes  are  written  on  the 
neck,  at  the  place  over  which  the  lingers  are  to  fall,  the 
<d-  nearelt 
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neareft  to  the  fret  poffible,  but  never  above  the  fret.  No 
finger  muft  be  near  the  nut  marked  a,  becaufe  the  tone  of 
the  open  tiring  begins  there,  and  it  is  by  the  open  firings  that 
the  inftrument  is  tuned. 

In  the  progrefiion  of  the  oCtave,  by  half-notes,  no  flats 
appear  in  the  fcale  given,  {harps  only  being  marked  to  avoid 
confufion  ; but  thole  lharps  would  be  flats  in  other  keys: 
beginning,  for  example,  at  Bb,and  mounting  by  half-notes, 
no  lharps  would  be  wanted. 

. As  to  the  form  of  the  letters  ufed  as  reprefentatives  of 
notes,  they  are  Gothic,  particularly  6 and  T ; and  the  long 
letters  lean  a little  to  prevent  their  mixing  with  each  other. 
This  notation  is  very  ancient,  and  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
lute,  2 or  300  years  ago.  See  Mace.  See  Plates  VII. 
and  IX.  on  Mujic. 

This  guitar  is  fuperior  in  tone,  expreffion,  and  power,  to 
the  common  guitar  firung  with  wire.  About  45  years  ago, 
foon  after  the  confpiracy  at  Lilbon,  of  Malagrida  and  others, 
a Portuguefe  gentleman,  or  mufician,  with  the  appearance 
of  a gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Menefis,  probably  involved 
in  the  plot,  refided  fome  time  in  London,  feemingly  as  a 
man  of  falhion,  who  performed  in  a very  fuperior  manner 
on  the  large  Spanifh  guitar  firung  with  cat-gut  or  bowel- 
firings.  He  w'as  fo  great  a mailer  of  the  inilriiment,  and  fo 
^ble  a mufician,  that  he  played  voluntaries  upon  it  in  the 
fame  full  and  learned  manner  of  a great  performer  on  the 
organ ; led  off  fubjeCls,  purfued  them  in  three  and  four  parts 
with  fcience  and  fancy  through  all  the  keys  of  legal  modu- 
lation ; and  in  flow  movements,  his  talle  and  expreffion  were 
equally  admirable  with  the  learned  and  mafterly  effufions  of 
his  allegros. 

This  is  not  a traditional  account,  for  we  were  fo  fortu- 
nate ourfelves,  as  to  hear  him  perform  at  lord  Eglington’s 
with  lord  Kelley,  Bach,  and  Abel,  all  good  judges  and 
fevere  critics. 

The  common  guitar  ufed  in  England  has  frequently  had 
fits  of  favour  in  this  country.  About  50  years  ago,-  its 
vogue  was  fo  great  among  all  ranks  of  people,  as  nearly  to 
break  all  the  harpfichord  and  fpinet  makers,  and  indeed  the 
harpfichord  mailers  themfelves.  All  the  ladies  difpofed  of 
their  harpfichords  at  auCtions  for  one-third  of  their  price, 
or  exchanged  them  for  guitars ; till  old  Kirkman,  the 
harpfichord  maker,  after  almoft  ruining  himfclf  with  buying 
in  his  inftruments,  for  better  times,  purchafed  likewife  fome 
cheap  guitars  and  made  a prefent  of  feveral  to  girls  in  mil- 
liners’ fhops,  and  to  ballad  fingers,  in  the  ftreets,  whom  he 
had  taught  to  accompany  themfelves,  with  a few  chords  and 
triplets,  which  foon  made  the  ladies  alhamed  of  their  frivo- 
lous and  vulgar  tafte,  and  return  to  the  harpfichord. 

But  during  the  guitar  paroxyfm,  not  a fong  or  ballad 
was  printed,  without  its  being  tranfpofed,  and  fet  for  that 
inftrument,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  was  done  for  the  common  flute.  The 
old  tablature,  however,  was  thrown  afide,  and  the  fame  no- 
tation adopted  for  the  guitar  as  for  other  inftruments  ; but 
confined  to  the  key  of  C natural,  except  by  Marella,  a 
good  player  on  the  inftrument,  and  not  a bad  compofer, 
who  tuned  and  taught  the  guitar  in  the  key  of  A major. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  guitar.  The  reft 
of  Europe  had  it  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably brought  by  the  Moors.  It  is,  however,  the  general 
opinion  in  Spain,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  harp.  Either 
through  refpeCt  for  this  opinion,  or  from  the  fweet  reverie 
which  it  infpires,  being  congenial  with  the  national,  tender, 
gallant,  difereet,  and  melancholy  charaCler ; whether,  in 
fhort,  the  filence  of  the  beautiful  pights  in  Spain,  when  the 
inhabitants  are  moll  alert  and  active,  is  moll  favourable  to  its 


mild  and  dulcet  harmony,  we  know  not ; but  it  is  efiabliihrd 
there  as  a national  inftrument.  It  has  had  the  fame  fuccefs 
among  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Italians  ; and  feems  to  have 
been  at  all  times  the  favourite  inftrument  of  warm  climates : it 
is  fo  portable,  and  graceful  of  carriage,  that  ferenaders, 
nocturnal  revellers,  and  day-break  lovers,  prefer  it  to  all 
other  tuneful  interpreters  of  paffion. 

The  Portuguefe  having  loft  a battle,  14,000  guitars  were 
found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Menagiana.  tom.  1. 

The  tone  of  this  inftrument  is  fo  foft  and  folemn,  that 
the  mod  profound  filence  is  neceffary  for  its  refinements  and 
delicacy  to  be  enjoyed.  Only  the  coarfer  part  of  the  in- 
ftrument can  be  heard  through  the  lead  noife. 

It  is  made  to  be  heard  alone,  or  with  a voice.  It  is  unfit 
for  a concert,  and  has  therefore  given  way  to  the  lute 
and  theorbo,  as  thefe  have  fince  done  to  more  powerful 
inftruments. 

In  France,  fome  lovers  of  mufic  revived,  a few  years  ago, 
the  paffion  for  this  inftrument,  which  was  in  great  vogue 
there  in  Louis  XIVth's  time;  and  was  a very  fociable 
companion  of  French  vandevilles,  pallorials,  and  brunettes, 
of  which,  fays  M.  Laborde,  it  augments  the  charms. 

GUITGUIT,  in  Ornithology.  See  Certhia. 

GUITRES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  ot  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Libourne ; eight  miles  N_  of  Libourne. 
The  place  contains  933,  and  the  canton  10,169  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  202^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

GUITTONE  d’Arezzo,  Fra,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a native  of  the  place 
whence  he  takes  his  name.  He  was  a brother  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  poffeffed  a fufficient 
flock  of  piety  to  become  the  founder  of  a monaftery  in  Flo- 
rence. His  poems  were  in  great  efteem,  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  gave  regularity  to  the  Italian  fonnet. 
His  poems  are  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  collections  of  ancient 
poetry.  Forty  of  his  letters  were  publifhed  by  Bottari,  at 
Rome,  in  1745.  He  died  in  the  year  1299. 

GUJURAT,  or  Gujerat,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  foubah  of  Lahore  ; 50  miles  N.  of  La- 
hore. N.  lat.  32 ' 37'.  E.  long.  730  25'. 

GUIZARRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Barca;  20  miles 
E.  of  Augcla. 

GULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  cefophagusor  gullet ; that  con- 
duit by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  ftomach. 

Glla;  Vaginalis.  See  Vaginalis. 

Gula,  in  Architecture,  the  neck  of  the  capital  of  a co- 
lumn ; alfo  the  wavy  member  called  cymatium  or  ogee. 
In  a horizontal  moulding,  when  the  greateft  projection  is 
the  concave  part,  it  is  called  a cima-reCla,  and  when  the 
greateft  projection  is  the  convex  part,  it  is  called  a cima- 
reverfa.  See  the  articles  Cymatium,  Cima-recta,  Cima- 
reversa,  and  Ogee. 

GUL AMBER,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Curdiftan  ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Sherezur. 

GULAMERICK,  a town  of  Curdiftan;  60  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Van. 

GULANNESS,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  the 
foutherly  point  where  the  Frith  of  Forth  enters  the  German 
fea,  as  Fifenefs  forms  the  northerly.  N.  lat.  56°  5'.  W. 
long.  2°  44'. 

GULASISI,  in  Natural  Hiftory , a name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a very  fmall  and  very- 
beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

GULBE,  in  Architecture,  the  fame  as  gorge. 

GULDENSTEIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Denmark, 

in 
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in  the  ifland  of  Funen. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oldeburg. 

GULE  of  Auguf,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  which 
is  celebrated  on  the  firft  of  Auguft. 

It  is  called  the  gule  of  Auguft,  from  the  Latin  gula , a 
throat,  for  this  reafon,  that  one  Quirinus,  a tribune,  having 
a daughter  that  had  a difeafe  in  her  throat,  went  to  pope 
Alexander,  the  fixth  from  St.  Peter,  and  defired  of  him 
to  fee  the  chains  that  St.  Peter  was  chained  with  under 
Nero,  which  requeft  being  granted,  and  (lie,  killing  the 
chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe  : whereupon  the  pope  infti- 
tuted  this  fcaft  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and,  as  before,  this 
day  was  termed  only  the  calends  of  Auguft  ; it  was  on  this 
occafion  called  indifferently  either  the  day  of  St.  Peter 
ad  vincula,  from  what  wrought  the  miracle ; or  the  gule 
of  Auguft,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

Gules,  in  Heraldry,  fignifics  the  colour  of  red. 

The  word  is  French  guenles,  which  Fa.  Moued  derives 
from  the  Hebrew  glud  or  guludid,  a rcddifli  pellicle  or  fie  in 
appearing  on  a wound  when  it  begins  to  heal ; but  F.  Mene- 
ftrier  reproaches  him,  that  there  were  no  fuch  words  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  This,  however,  is  not  ftridly  true : all 
the  eaftern  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabs,  fay,  "17J,  gheld,  for  cutis,  pellis  : whence  the  Ara- 
bic gulud : and  in  the  general,  the  word  gules  fignifies  red, 
among  tnoft  of  the  oriental  nations  : the  Arabs  and  Perfians 
give  the  name  to  the  rofe.  Others,  with  Nicod,  derive  the 
name  gules  from  gula,  the  throats  of  animals  being  generally 
red  ; or  from  the  Latin  cufculium,  which  is  the  kokxo;  of  the 
Greeks,  or  fcarlet  grain. 

The  fame  colour,  in  the  coats  of  noblemen,  is  by  feme 
called  ruby,  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes.  Mars ; but 
this  is  no  Handing  pradice. 

In  engraving,  gules  is  expreffed  by  perpendicular  ftrokes 
drawn  from  the  top  of  the  efcutcheon  to  the  bottom  ; it 
is  alfo  marked  with  the  letter  G. 

This  colour  is  reputed  a fymbol  of  charity,  valour,  har- 
dinefs,  generofity ; and  reprefents  blood-colour,  cinnabar, 
and  true  fcarlet.  It  is  the  firlt  of  all  colours  ufed  in  ar- 
moury ; and  is  of  that  account,  that  anciently  it  was  prohi- 
bited any  perfon  to  wear  gules  in  his  coat-armour,  unlefs  he 
were  a prince,  or  had  permillion  from  the  prince. 

Spelman,  in  his  Afpilogia,  fays,  that  this  colour  was  par- 
ticularly honoured  by  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  before 
by  the  Trojans;  and  that  they  painted  the  bodies  of  their 
gods,  and  of  their  generals  that  triumphed,  with  vermilion. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  Roman  foldiers  wore  red,  whence 
they  were  denominated  ruffati.  Joan,  de  Bado  Aureo  adds, 
that  the  red  dye,  vvliich  the  Greeks  call  Phcenician,  and  we 
fcarlet,  was  firlt  ufed  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  feeing  the 
blood  iffue  from  wounds  in  fight. 

In  effect,  gules  has  always  been  efteemed  an  imperial  co- 
lour: the  emperors  were  cloathed,  (hod,  and  had  their  apart- 
ments furnilhed  with  red  ; their  edicts,  difpatches,  figna- 
tures,  and  feals,  were  of  red  ink  and  red  wax,  whence  the 
name  rubrics . 

GULF,  or  Gulpii,  in  Geography,  an  arm  or  part  of  the 
ocean,  running  up  within  the  land,  and  forming  a capacious 
bay  between  two  promontories. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe,  and  that  from 
the  Italian  golfo,  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some  deduce 
thefe  farther,  from  the  Greek  ko\ito; ; which  Guichart  again 
derives  from  the  Hebrew  S0^  '•  D u Cange  derives  them 

from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfum  or  gulf  us,  which  fignify  the 
fame  thing. 
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Such  is  the  gulf  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  Adriatic  fea  a 
the  gulf  of  Conftantinople,  called  the  Black  fea ; the  gulf 
of  Perfia,  called  the  Red  fea;  the  gulf  of  Lyons;  the  gulf 
of  Sidra,  near  Barbary ; the  gulf  of  Mexico,  of  St.  Law- 
rence, of  California  ; the  gulf  of  Bengal,  and  thofe  of  Co- 
chinchina  and  Kamtfchatka. 

A gulf  is  ftridly  diftiuguifhed  from  a fea,  becaufe  the 
latter  is  larger ; from  a bay  or  finus  it  is  again  diftinguiflied, 
by  its  being  greater  than  the  fame. 

Some  will  have  it  effential  to  a gulf,  to  run  into  the  land 
through  a ftrait  or  narrow  paffage. 

The  fea  is  always  moil  dangerous  near  gulfs,  becaufe  of 
the  currents  being  penned  up  by  the  lhores. 

Gulf,  or  Gulph,  in  Mining,  is  one  of  thofe  numerous 
appellations  in  different  places,  for  a fiffure  or  Fault,  fee 
that  article.  Ground  that  is  broken,  foft  and  mixed,  is  faid 
to  be  gulfy. 

Gulf,  or  Trough,  is  applied  to  the  funk  pieces  of  ftrata 
between  two  parallel  faults,  which  fometimes  occur,  and  are 
called  gulfs  of  that  fubftance  or  ftratum  which  happens  to 
occupy  the  furface  of  the  funk  piece  ; or  if  the  ftrata  are 
wholly  funk,  and  gravel  occupies  the  place  of  what  would 
otherwife  have  been  a deep  chafm  or  a lake,  it  is  called  a 
gravel  gulf. 

A remarkable  (hale  gulf  occurs  in  the  town  of  Bux- 
ton in  Derbyfhire,  extending  from  the  brook  fouthward, 
up  to  Dr.  Buxton’s  houfe  ; thefe  faults,  and  the  great  one 
in  which  they  terminate,  that  bounds  all  the  great  Derby- 
(hire  limeftone  tradf,  on  the  north-weft  and  fouth,  clearly 
occafion  the  hot  fprings  of  this  place.  Another  remark- 
able (hale  gulf  occurs  in  the  limeftone  north-eaft  of  Wirkf- 
worth  town,  which  is  of  confiderable  length  and  deprefiion, 
and  formerly  feems  to  have  occafioned  hot  fprings  here,  be- 
fore the  mine-foughs  entirely  diverted  the  courfes  of  the 
fprings  in  all  this  diftrid.  A more  remarkable  (hale  gulf 
than  either  of  the  former,  occurs  on  the  north  of  Dowal  in 
Hartington,  entirely  furrounded  by  four  lime-ftone  hills  of 
confiderable  height,  (fee  fedion  in  Phil.  Mag.  plate  2. 
vol.  xxxi.),  having  (hake-holes  and  fwallovvs  around  it,  which 
clearly  point  out  the  line  of  fault,  which  furrounds  this  piece 
of  (hale,  with  its  inferior  ftrata,  about  a mile  long  and  a 
furlong  wide,  and  has  depreffed,  or  funk  it,  about  5 or  600 
yards  at  the  lead.  Dowal  is  one  of  the  mod  furpriling 
places,  perhaps,  in  all  England. 

Gulf  of  Florida.  See  Bahama  Straits. 

Gulf  Stream,  a remarkable  current  in  the  ocean,  which 
runs  along  the  coaft,  at  unequal  diftances  from  Cape  Florida 
to  the  ifle  of  Sables  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where 
it  turns  off  and  runs  through  the  Weftern  iflands ; thence  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  along  that  coaft  in  a fouthern  di- 
redfion,  till  it  arrives  at,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  thofe 
waters,  carried  by  the  conftant  trade  winds  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa  towards  the  W.,  thus  producing  a conftant  circu- 
lating current.  This  dream  is  about  75  miles  from  the  (liores 
of  the  fouthern  dates,  and  the  diitance  increafes  as  you  pro- 
ceed northward.  The  breadth  of  it  is  about  40  or  50  miles, 
widening  towards  the  north.  Its  common  rapidity  is  three 
miles  an  hour.  A north-eaft  wind  narrows  the  ftream,  ren- 
ders it  more  rapid,  and  drives  it  nearer  the  coaft.  North- 
weft  and  weft  winds  pioduce  a contrary  effed.  The  gulf 
ftream  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  trade  winds  that 
are  conftantly  driving  the  water  to  the  weftward,  which, 
being  compreffed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  finds  a paffage 
between  Florida  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  runs  to  the 
north-eaft  along  the  American  coaft.  This  hypothefis  is 
confirmed  by  another  fad. : it  is  faid,  that  the  water  in  the 
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gulf  of  Mexico  is  many  yards  higher  than  the  weftem  fide 
of  the  continent  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fand  carried  down  by  great  rivers  into  bays,  and 
the  current  out  of  thefe  bays  meeting  with  the  gulf  fiream, 
by  their  eddies,  have  formed  Nantucket  (hoals,  cape  Cod, 
George’sbank,  the  ifland  of  Sable,  &c.  Skilful  navigators, 
who  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
fiream  reaches  on  the  New  England  coait,  have  learnt  in 
their  voyages  from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York,  or 
Pennfylvania,  to  pafs  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  about 
44'  or  450  N.  lat.,  to  fail  thence  in  a courfe  between  the 
northern  edge  of  the  gulf  fiream  and  the  (hoals  and  banks 
«f  Sable  ifland,  George’s  bank,  and  Nantucket,  by  which 
they  make  better  and  quicker  voyages  to  America.  It  is 
cbferved  by  Mr.  Rennell  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxiii.  p.  2.) 
that  fome  currents,  after  being  projedfcd  into  the  fea,  never 
again  approach  the  fhore  ; but  preferve,  to  a very  great  dif- 
tance,  nearly  the  direction  in  which  they  were  projefted,  as 
well  as  a confiderable  degree  of  their  original  velocitv,  and 
temperature.  The  gulf  fiream,  he  fays,  is  a wonderful 
inftanceof  this  kind  ; which  originating  in  a body  of  pent-up 
waters,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  difcharged  with  fuch  velo- 
city through  the  (traits  of  Bahama,  that  its  motion  is 
traceable  through  the  Atlantic,  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land ; and  may  poflibly  extend  much  farther.  In  a fimilar 
manner,  he  fays,  the  current  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay  con- 
tinues its  courfe,  which  may  be  about  N.W.  by  W.  from 
the  coaft  of  France,  to  the  weftward  of  Scilly  and  Iceland. 
In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  waters  pent-up  may 
produce  a current,  this  ingenious  writer  refers  to  an  experi- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton.  In  a canal  of  about  four 
miles  in  length,  the  water  was  kept  up  four  inches  higher  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  by  the  mere  a£tion  of  the  wind 
along  the  canal.  The  effect  of  a ftrong  S.W.  or  N.W. 
wind,  on  our  own  coafis,  is  well  known  ; namely,  that  of 
railing  very  high  tides  in  the  Britifli  channel,  or  in  , the 
Thames,  and  on  the  eattern  coafis,  as  thefe  winds  reflec- 
tively blow  : becaufe  the  water,  that  is  accumulated,  cannot 
efcape  quick  enough,  by  the  (trait  of  Dover,  to  allow  of 
the  level  being  preferved.  Alfo,  that  the  Baltic  is  kept  up 
two  feet  at  leafi,  by  a firong  N.W.  wind  of  any  continuance, 
and  that  the  Cafpian  fea  is  higher  by  feveral  feet,  at  either 
end,  as  a ftrong  northerly  or  foutherly  wind  prevails. 
Confequently,  as  water  pent  up,  in  a fituation  from  which 
it  cannot  efcape,  acquires  a higher  level,  fo,  in  a place  where 
it  can  efcape,  the  fame  operation  produces  a current ; and 
this  current  will  extend  to  a greater  or  lefs  difiance,  according 
to  the  force  with  which  it  is  fet  in  motion,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  height  at  which  it  is  kept  up  by  the 
wind.  In  relation  to  this  fubjeft  we  (hall  further  obferve, 
that  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  currents  that  the  Red  fea  is 
found  to  be  about  25  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean  ; 
their  dire&ion  may'  poflibly  have  been  fomewhat  changed  in 
the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  with  it  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean alfo  ; (ince  the  floor  of  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna  is 
now  feveral  feet  lower  with  refpeft  to  the  fea  than  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  formerly',  and  fome  tieps  have  been  found 
in  the  rock  of  Malta,  apparently  intended  for  afeending  it, 
which  are  at  prefent  under  water. 

A chart  of  this  gulf-ftream  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  1768,  principally  from  the  information  of  capt.  Fol- 
ger.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of 
Dr.  Blagden,  publiihed  in  1781,  who  found  that  the  water 
of  the  gulf  fiream  was  from  fix  to  eleven  degrees  Warmer 
than  the  water  of  the  fea  through  which  it  runs  ; which  mu  ft 
have  been  occafioned  by  its  being  brought  from  a hotter  cli- 


mate. He  aferibes  the  origin  of  this  current  to  the  power 
of  the  trade-winds,  which,  blowing  always  in  the  fame  di- 
rection carry  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  weft- 
ward,  till  they  are  (topped  by  the  oppofing  continent  on  the 
W.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  thus  accumulated  there*, 
and  run  down  the  gulf  of  Florida.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi. 
P 335-)  Governor  Pownal  has  given  an  elegant  map  of 
this  gulf  fiream,  tracing  it  from  the  gulf  of  Florida  north- 
ward as  far  as  cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  between  the  Ca- 
nary ifiands  and  Senegal,  increaling  in  breadth  as  it  runs, 
till  it  occupies  five  or  fix  degrees  of  latitude.  The  go- 
vernor likewife  aferibes  this  current  to  the  force  of  the  trade, 
winds  protruding  the  waters  weftward,  till  they  are  oppofed 
by  the  continent,  and  accumulated  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  ingenioufly  obferves,  that  a great  eddy  muft  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  this  gulf  fiream  and  the 
wefterly  current  produced  by  the  tropical  winds,  and  in  this 
eddy  are  found  the  immenfe  fields  of  floating  vegetables, 
called  Saragofa  weeds,  and  Gulf  weeds,  and  fome  light 
woods,  which  circulate  in  thefe  vaft  eddies,  or  are  occafion- 
ally  driven  out  of  them  by  the  winds.  (Hy  draulic  and  Nau- 
tical Obfervations  by  governor  Pownal,  in  1787.)  It  i-s 
probable,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  the  narrow  trait  of  land 
on  the  W.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be  worn  away  by 
this  elevation  of  water  daflung  againft  it,  by  which  this  im- 
menfe current  would  ceafe  to  exift,  and  a wonderful  chano-e 
take  place  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Weft  Indian  iflantfs, 
by  the  fubfiding  of  the  fea,  which  might  probably  lay  all 
thofe  iflands  into  one,  or  join  them  to  the  continent. 

Gulf,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
a mow,  or  bay -full  in  a barn. 

Gulf  Stead,  the  name  provincially  ufed  to  a bay  or  divi- 
fion  of  a barn.  It  is  fometimes  written  goofsted  and  gaf- 
tead. 

GULFAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 13  miles  N.E  of  Vifeu. 

GUL1STANI,  a town  of  Perlian  Armenia:  25  miles 
S.E.of  Kanja. 

GULKIRAS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas  ; 22  miles  from  Amafieh. 

GULL,  in  Ornithology . See  Lakus. 

Gull  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Newfoundland,  near  cape  St.  John. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
near  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina,  in  Pamlico  found. 
N.  lat.  35"  28'.  W.  long.  76s  if, 

GULLABGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Bilfah;  15  miles  N.  of  Bilfah. 

GULL APA LOO R,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  llajamnndry ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

GULLARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Viliapour;  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Baddammy\ 

GULLET.  See  CEsopiiagus. 

GULLIES,  in  Geology,  is  a term  applied  to  the  narrow, 
deep,  and  fmall  vallies  formed  or  deepened  by  torrents  of 
water  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  /kirts  of  mountains.  (Kir- 
wan's  Geo,  EfFays,  p.  181.)  Sometimes  fuch  are  called 
dingles,  dumbles,  ravines,  See.  The  gullies  frequently  pre- 
fent very  favourable  opportunities  for  examining  the  drat  id- 
eation of  a mountain  : and  after  examining  thefe,  it  will 
be  important  to  examine  the  vallies  into  which  the  gullies 
empty  themfelves,  and  to  note  the  date  of  rounding  and 
mixture,  which  the  matters  difplaced  by  the  waters  from  the 
gullies  have  undergone,  and  thq  di  (lances  to  which  they  have 
been  carried  downwards : much  interefting  information  on 
which  lubjeft,  will  be  found  in  M.  De  Luc’s  Elementary 
Treatife  on  Geology',  page  90  to  107. 
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GuLLIES,  in  Engineery,  is  a name  m Tome  places  for  the 
iron  tram-plates  or  rails  laid  for  the  ufe  of  tram-waggons. 

GULLIPANAIG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doollan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madura. 

GULMA,  a town  of  Morung ; 85  miles  E.  of  Amer- 
pour. 

GULNY,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Ca(hy ; 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Ca(hy. 

GULO.  See  Glutton. 

Gulo,  in  Zoology.  See  Uusus  Gulo. 

GULOICK,  in  Architecture.  See  Impost. 

GULT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle 
cf  Natangen  ; nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lick. 

GULUBUR,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  125  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Cafa  Grande. 

GULUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Mauritania 
Cxfarienlis,  whofe  mouth  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  gulf 
of  Numidia,  between  thofe  of  Ampfaga  and  Igilgili. 

GULYAVAN,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a very  beautiful  bird, 
common  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; it  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
turtle-dove,  and  is  very  beautifully  variegated  with  black 
and  gold-coloured  feathers.  It  feeds  on  fruits. 

GULZOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ; 
17  miles  S E.  of  Cummin. 

GUM,  Gummi,  a mucilaginous  or  refinous  juice,  exuding 
through  the  pores  of  certain  plants  or  trees,  chiefly  of  tro- 
pical climates,  by  natural  clefts  or  artificial  incifions,  and 
hardening  on  the  furface,  by  means  of  the  fun  and  air, 
into  tenacious  tranfparent  maffes  of  an  irregular  form.  They 
are  commonly  diflingufhed  into  gum  mucilage  and  gum  re/in. 

Gum  Mucilage  is  chara&erifed  by  the  following  effential 
chemical  properties  : it  is  infipid,  diffoluble  in  water,  forming 
with  it  a vifeid  tranfparent  fluid  ; but  not  diflbluble  in  alcohol, 
not  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  crydallizable  ; but  after  the 
aqueous  folution  lias  been  evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  is  again 
foluble  in  water  without  feeming  to  have  undergone  any  ma- 
terial change.  When  kept  for  fome  time  it  is  (lowly  altered, 
and  becomes  mouldy  and  fomewhat  four.  By  being  heated 
to  ignition  it  fwells  and  foftens,  affumes  a yellow,  brown, 
and  black  colour,  exhales  a denfe  vapour  of  a pungent 
acid  fmell,  and  burns  with  much  flame  : at  length  a loft 
fpungy  coal  remains. 

The  pured  of  the  gum-mucilages  is  gum  arabic  or  Senega1 : 
and  fimilar  to  this,  but  inferior  in  quality,  is  the  amber-co- 
loured gum  that  oozes  from  cracks  in  plum,  peach,  apricot, 
pear,  cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees  ; and  which  may  alfo  be 
obtained  from  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  the  lichens,  the  leaves 
of  the  comfrey,  and  mullein,  the  root  of  the  hare-bell,  and 
the  whole  plant  of  the  marfh-mallow,  by  Ample  deco&ion 
and  evaporation  to  drynefs.  In  order  to  obtain  gum  from  the 
lichen,  a well  known  mofs,  that  grows  abundantly  on  fored 
and  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  America, 
growing  to  the  length  of  a foot  or  more,  gives  food  to  deer 
and  other  animals,  lord  Dundonald  gives  the  following  di- 
reft  ons.  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x.)  Below  the  (kin  of  the  lichen 
is  a green  refinous  fubftance,  and  the  relidue  of  the  plant 
confilts  chiefly  of  gum  and  of  fibrous  matter,  which  is  not  afted 
upon  by  water.  In  order  to  feparate  the  (kin  and  refinous 
matter,  the  plant  mull  be  fealded  two  or  three  times  with  boil- 
ing water,  which  caufes  the  (kin  to  crack,  fwell,  and  peel 
off.  It  is  then  to  be  put  into  a boiler,  containing  about 
three  quarts  of  water  for  every  pound  of  the  plant,  and  about 
.half  an  ounce  of  potafli  or  foda,  which  aflilts  the  extrac- 
tion ; and  the  boiling  fliould  be  continued  till  the  liquor  ac- 
quires a confiderable  degree  of  gummy  confidence.  The 
liquor  is  next  to  be  drained  from  the  plant,  and  frefii  water 
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added  to  the  fame  material,  for  the  purpofe  of  further  ex-r 
hauding  the  gum.  The  feveral  liquors,  after  having  been 
allowed  to  fettle,  and  the  drugs  being  removed,  are  to  be 
boiled  down  in  a regulated  heat  to  the  confidence  reqifiiite 
for  ufe,  but  not  further,  led  it  (hould  burn  and  become 
coloured.  Two  or  three  boilings  are  neceffary  entirely. to 
exhaull  the  lichen  of  its  mucilage.  Another  fpecies  of  native 
mucilage  is  gum  Tragacantii  ; which  fee.  SeeMuciLAGE, 
andjwn  Arabic. 

Gum  Refms  are  the  juices  which  flow  from  many  kinds  of 
trees,  and  which  become  concrete  by  the  evaporation  of  their 
fined  fluid  parts,  nearly  in  their  natural  date,  and  retaining 
for  a confiderable  time  the  fenfible  properties  of  fmell  and 
tafte.  They  combine,  as  their  name  imports,  the  diftin- 
guifhing  properties  of  gum  and  refn  ; and  therefore  gum- 
re  fins  are  not  perfectly  foluble  either  by  water,  by  oils,  or 
by  fpirit  of  wine  fingly  : a kind  of  folution  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  trituration,  e gr.  in  water  ; but  the  refinous  part 
remains  fufpended,  and  forms  a kind  of  emulfion,  being  di- 
vided but  not  diffolved,  whild  the  gummy  part  is  entirely 
foluble  in  water,  and  forms  a mucilage  with  it.  The  refinous 
part  gives  them  the  property  of  burning  with  much  flame,, 
melting  in  drops  by  the  heat ; and  the  gummy  part,  their 
partial  folubility  in  water.  For  the  complete  folution  of  a 
gum-refin,  the  refinous  part  mud  be  feparated  from  the 
gummy  part,  by  applying  alternately  a fpirituous  and  watery 
mendruum.  The  clear  liquor  remaining,  when  the  gum-refin 
has  fubfided,  always  retains  fome  of  the  tade  and  fmell  of  the 
fubdance  employed.  All  gum-refins  are  combined  of  fub- 
dances  not  mutually  foluble  by  each  other,  and  therefore  the 
compound  bodies  refulting  from  their  mixture  mud  be 
opaque:  all  thofe  concrete  juices  that  are  not  evidently  tranf- 
parent, may,  from  hence,  be  reafonably  fufpe&ed,  to  be  of 
a gummy  refinous  nature  ; fuch  are  myrrh,  galbanum,  oUlanum , 
ammoniacum,  fagapenum,  opopanax,  ajfafcetida,  &c.  See  Re- 
sins. Some  of  the  gum  refinous  juices  are  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  extrad  (fee  Extract),  or  a coloured  and  bitter 
fubdance,  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol 4 and  alfo  tan  (fee 
Tan)  is  very  commonly  united  to  them.  It  is  obferved, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  term  gum-refin  is  more  properly  a. 
pharmaceutical  than  a chemical  difiindtion. 

Gum-refins,  for  medical  purpofes,  fliould  be  rendered  pure,, 
by  boiling  them  in  water  until  they  foften,  and  then  paffed 
through  a hempen  cloth  ; afterwards  let  them  be  fet  by,, 
that  the  refinous  part  may  fubfide.  Pour  off  and  evaporate 
the  fupernatant  folution  by  a water-bath,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpiffation  mix  intimately  the  refinous  part  with 
the  gummy.  Thofe  which  melt  ealily  may  be  purified  by 
putting  them  into  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding  them  in  boiling 
water,  until  they  become  foft  enough  to  be  feparated  from 
their  impurities  by  preffure  through  a hempen  cloth. 

Dr.  Pringle,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army,  tells  us  that  gums  are  all  powerful  antifeptics. 

Theophradus  fpeaks  of  a way  of  multiplying  plants,  per- 
formed  p.r  lachrymas,  by  means  of  the  gum  or  refin  ; but 
Agricola  takes  this  to  be  only  practicable  where  there  are 
feeds  accidentially  fallen  into  the  gum. 

Gum  Aloes.  See  Aloes. 

Gum  Ammoniac.  See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  Anime.  See  Axjme. 

Gum  Apples,  in  Languedoc,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
France.  The  juice  of  apples  will  fometimes  exfudate  through 
their  rind,  and  cpngeal  all  about  them  in  form  of  a clear 
white  gum,  hard  like  ice,  becaufe  of  its  being  foon  dried  in 
the  fun  into  a thin  cake.  The  people  call  fuch  an  apple 
pomme  gelee,  or  a frozen  apple.  It  is  very  common  to  fee 
apples  covered  in  part  with  this  gum  in  feveral  fpecks  ; but 
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it  is  more  rare  to  meet  with  them  wholly  fo.  The  gum  is 
infipid  to  the  tafte. 

We  have  one  plant  cultivated  in  fome  gardens,  which 
yields  in  the  heat  of  fummer  fuch  another  white,  icy,  and 
taftelefs  gum.  This  is  the  common  rhubarb,  of  the  ftalks 
of  the  leaves  of  which  tarts  are  made.  The  ribs  of  the 
larger  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  June  and  July,  are  covered 
with  large  tranfparent  drops  of  this  gum,  and  an  ounce  of  it 
may  be  fometimes  collefted  from  a Angle  plant.  Philof. 
Tranf.  N 224. 

The  common  plums  and  floes  in  our  hedges  alfo  afford 
the  fame  clear  and  taftelefs  white  gum.  If  they  are 
wounded  on  purpofe  for  it,'  they  ufually  throw  more  or 
lefs  of  it  out  at  the  wound ; but  this  is  after  fome  time, 
and  is  not  in  fo  large  a quantity  as  what  they  naturally 
throw  out.  The  common  laurel  alfo  affords  a little  tranf- 
parent, white,  and  taflelefs  gum  of  no  ill  effedl,  though 
its  leaves  are  poifonous.  And  it  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
that  this  clear  juice  is  not  peculiar  to  apples,  or  to  two  or 
three  plants  only  ; but  that  a great  number,  even  moll  of 
them,  do  contain  it,  if  we  knew  by  what  means  to  get  it 
from  them. 

Gum  Arabic.  See  Arabic. 

Gum  Affa-faiida.  See  A.ssa  fcetida. 

Gum  Bdellium.  See  Bdellium. 

Gum  Boils.  See  Difeafes  of  the  Gums. 

Gum  Copal.  See  Copal. 

Gum  Elemi.  See  Elemi. 

Gum  Euphorbium.  See  Euphorbium. 

Gum  Guaiacum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Gutta,  or  gut  t a gamba,  or  ghittagemou,  popularly  gam- 
boge. See  Gamboge. 

Gum  Lac ■ See  Lacca. 

Gum  Manna.  See  Manna. 

Gum  Majlic.  See  Mastic. 

Gum  Myrrh.  See  Myrrh. 

Gum  Opium.  See  Opium. 

Gum  Opopanax.  See  Opopanax. 

Gum  Sagapenum.  See  Sagapenum. 

Gum  Sandarach.  See  Sandaracii. 

Gum  Sanguis  draconis.  See  Dragon’s  blood. 

Gum  Scammony.  See  Scammony. 

Gum  Seneca,  or  Senega,  is  the  gum  ordinarily  fold  by  the 
druggifls  for  gum  Arabic,  which  it  refembles  very  nearly 
both  as  to  form  and  virtue.  It  is  either  white,  bordering  on 
yellow,  or  of  a deep  amber  colour,  tranfparent,  & c.  It 
oozes  out  of  a prickly  flirub  common  enough  in  Africa,  and 
of  the  lame  genus  with  that  which  affords  the  gum  Arabic. 
The  greater  part  of  this  gum  is  in  larger  and  darker-co- 
loured maffes  than  the  Arabic,  and  not  fmooth  like  it, 
but  tough  on  the  outfide.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
flrongeil  and  moll  fubflantial,  and  the  Arabic  the  purefl 
and  fineft. 

The  gum  Senegal  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  calico- 
printers,  and  in  other  buflneffes  where  gums  are  made  ufe  of. 
A proper  vehicle  for  water-cc-ours  in  painting  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  a third  or  fourth  part  of  the  gum  Senegal  with 
gum  Arabic,  for  the  former  dries  more  flowly  than  the  latter, 
which  is  fubjeft  to  crack  and  feparate  from  the  cartoon  or 
grounds,  on  which  the  colour  is  laid  with  it,  without  fome 
iuch  mixture. 

The  gum  is  brought  to  us  from  Senegal,  whence  its  name. 
See  Gum  Arabic. 

Gum  Succory,  in  Botany.  See  Chondrilla. 

Gum,  Sweet.  See  Liquid-amber. 

Gum  Tacamahaca.  See  Tacamahaca. 

Gum  Tragacanth.  See  Tragacanth. 
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Gum  IVater.  See  Water. 

Gum,  in  Gardening,  a vegetable  difeafe  incident  to  fruit- 
trees  of  the  flone  kind,  dilfinguifhed  by  a morbid  exuda- 
tion of  gummy  matter  from  the  wounded  alburnum,  or 
inner  bark.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Forfyth  to  arife  from 
injudicious  pruning,  from  bruifes,  or  any  injuries  received 
in  the  wood  or  bark,  which  may  happen  from  ftrokes  of  the 
hammer  in  nailing,  from  pinching  the  fhoots  by  nailing  the 
fhreds  too  tight,  or  by  driving  the  nails  too  clofe  to  the 
branches.  And  it  may  be  occafioned  by  leaving  the  foot- 
flalks  of  the  fruit,  or  by  pruning  in  fummer  and  cutting 
the  fhoots  to  fhort  flumps,  and  by  injuries  fuflained  by  a 
carelefs  application  of  ladders  in  nailing  and  gathering  the 
fruit,  & c.,  but  it  originates  more  particularly  where  large 
limbs  have  been  lopped  or  broken  off.  It  may  be  known 
before  the  gum  itfelf  makes  its  appearance  by  the  bark  at 
firfl  becoming  of  a brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  growing 
darker,  till  at  lafl  the  gum  begins  to  ooze  out  like  little 
bliflers.  As  foon  as  any  of  thefe  marks  are  met  with,  the 
infedled  part  fhould  be  cut  out  with  a (harp  inflrument,  and 
the  compofition  and  powder,  which  he  has  recommended, 
applied  immediately.  In  doing  this,  the  gum  fhould  be 
cut  out  perfectly  clean.  It  may  be  feen  oozing  out  from 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  mult  be  followed  till  the 
white  clean  bark  and  wood  is  arrived  at.  And  afterwards, 
if  any  gum  fhould  make  its  appearance  it  mull  be  fcraped 
off ; which  is  bell  done  when  it  is  moiftened  with  rain,  as  it 
can  then  be  fcraped  off  eafily  without  hurting  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  This  buftnefs  mull  be  performed  without  delay, 
otherwife  the  difeafe  will  advance  with  rapidity,  and  greatly 
injure  the  trees  or  other  plants  which  it  may  affect. 

The  fame  author  alfo  reccommends,  that  when  trees  are 
hollow  they  fhould  be  examined  carefully,  to  fee  whether 
any  grubs  have  entered  the  bark  and  wood,  which  is  known 
by  their  perforating  the  bark  ; and  that  where  there  are 
any,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  out  before  the  compofition 
is  applied  to  the  tree. 

It  has  beer,  fuggefled  by  the  author  of  the  “ Philofophy 
of  Gardening,”  that  this  exudation  may,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
vented from  continuing  to  flow,  by  binding  on  the  part, 
previoufly  fmoothed  by  a knife,  thm  fheet  lead,  fuch  as  tea 
is  wrapped  in,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  exudation 
and  the  confequent  exhauflion  of  the  tree.  A piece  of  fponge, 
foft  leather,  or  Indian  rubber,  fhould  be  bound  on  under  it, 
till  the  part  is  healed-  A flrong  folution  of  green  vitriol  in 
water  is  likevvife  fuppofed  capable  of  being  ufeful,  by  being 
applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  exuding  veffcls,  and  thus 
ftimulating  them  into  contra&ion,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
venting the  further  difcharge  of  this  fubflance  from  the 
tree. 

The  nice  application  of  a piece  of  frefli  bark,  taken 
from  a limilar  tree  of  inferior  value,  kept  on  by  the  elaflic 
preffure  of  a lift  bandage,  is  alfo  fuggefled  as  worthy  of  be- 
ing made  a trial  of  in  the  fame  intention,  where  it  can  be 
done  with  propriety. 

Gums,  Difeafes  of.  The  gums,  in  the  natural  healthy 
ftate,  are  not  accounted  very  fenfible  parts  ; they  may  be 
divided  with  a lancet  without  any  great  deal  of  pain  being 
occafioned  ; and  the  preffure  of  hard  fubftances  againft  them 
in  maftication  is  not  produ&ive  of  any  injury.  When  in- 
flamed, however,  in  confequence  of  decayed  teeth,  a cold, 
or  any  other  caufe,  they  are  affedled  with  extreme  fenfibility, 
fwell  in  a confiderable  degree,  and  cannot  be  touched,  or 
preffed,  in  the  flighteft  manner,  without  much  fuffering  be- 
ing excited.  We  fee,  in  the  practice  of  furgery,  numerous 
other  inftances  in  which  parts,  almoft  deftitute  of  fenfibi- 
lity in  the  healthy  ftate,  become  infupportably  tender  when 
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affeCted  with  inflammation.  The  ligaments  are  naturally 
almofl  devoid  of  fenfation  ; but  in  feveral  difeafes  of  the 
joints,  they  are  even  much  more  painful  than  fome  other 
inflamed  parts,  which,  when  found,  poffefs  a vaft  deal  of 
fenfibility.  In  infancy,  during  the  progrefs  of  dentition, 
Ihould  there  be  inflammation  of  the  gums,  the  flighted  pref- 
fure  produces  fo  much  fuffering,  that  children  will  even 
refufe  the  bread,  on  account  of  the  pain  refulting  from  the 
unavoidable  preffure  of  the  nipple.  On  the  contrary,  when 
there  is  no  inflammation,  the  gums  are  fo  infenfible,  that 
young  children  are  pleafed  with  fucking  or  biting  a hard 
crud.  In  old  age,  when  all  the  teeth  are  lod,  the  hardnefs 
and  infenfibility  of  the  gums  qualify  them  for  performing 
the  office  of  the  teeth,  and  biting  and  bruifing  the  food 
without  pain. 

Some  of  the  difeafes  of  the  gums  originate  from  thofe  of 
the  teeth,  while  others  arife  in  an  independent  manner,  quite 
unconnected  with  a difeafe  of  any  other  neighbouring  part, 

Of  Gum-Boils,  or  Gum-Biles. — It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunger, 
that  although  fuppuration  cannot  eafily  take  place,  within 
the  cavity  of  a tooth,  yet,  it  often  happens,  that  the  in- 
flammation which  extends  beyond  it  is  fo  great  as  to  pro- 
duce fuppuration  in  the  jaw,  at  the  bottom  of  the  focket, 
where  the  difeafed  tooth  is,  fo  as  to  form  a fmall  abfeefs 
there,  commonly  called  a gum-bile. 

This  inflammation  is  often  very  confiderable,  efpecially 
when  the  firfl  fuppuration  takes  place,  being  frequently  more 
diffufed  than  inflammations  in  other  parts,  and  affeCting  the 
whole  face. 

As  in  all  other  abfeefles  the  matter  makes  its  own  way 
outward,  and  iince  it  cannot  be  evacuated  through  the 
tooth,  it  dedroys  the  alveolar  procefles,  and  tumefies  the 
gum,  generally  on  the  forepart,  either  pointing  direCtly  at 
the  root  of  the  tooth,  or  feparating  the  gum  from  it. 
The  matter  is  ufually  difeharged  in  one  of  thefe  ways, 
and  feldom  on  the  inlide  of  the  gum,  though  the  latter 
occurrence  is  fometimes  obferved. 

Gum-biles  modly  proceed  from  an  inflammation  and 
fwelling  of  the  fang  of  a tooth,  while  the  body  of  the 
fame  continues  found.  Sometimes  they  originate  from  a 
difeafe  in  the  focket,  or  jaw,  which  has  no  connexion  with 
the  tooth,  and  only  affe&s  it  fecondarily.  Upon  drawing 
fuch  teeth,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  they  are  generally  found 
difeafed  at  or  near  the  point,  being  there  very  rough  and 
irregular,  like  ulcerating  bones.  The  lad  kind  of  gum- 
biles  may  arife  altogether  from  fuch  a caufe,  the  appear- 
ance on  the  fang  of  the  tooth  being  only  an  effeCl. 

The  fame  furgeon  has  explained,  that  thefe  abfeefles, 
whether  ariling  from  the  teeth,  or  the  fockets,  always 
dedroy  the  alveolar  procefles  on  that  fide  where  the  mat- 
ter is  difeharged,  on  which  account  the  tooth  is  rendered 
more  or  lefs  loofe.  This  event  may  be  feen  in  many  fkulls, 
and  alfo  frequently  in  the  living  fubjeCt  ; for,  when  the 
alveolar  procefs  is  dedroyed,  on  the  outfide  of  the  tooth, 
if  the  latter  part  be  moved,  the  motion  may  be  obferved 
tinder  the  gum  all  along  the  fang. 

When  thefe  abfeefles  have  burlt  through  the  gums  they 
often  clofe  up,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  healed; 
but  fuch  as  difeharge  themfelves,  between  the  gums  and 
teeth,  can  never  heal  up,  bccaufe  the  gum  cannot  unite  to 
the  tooth.  At  certain  periods,  however,  the  difeharge 
from  them  diminiihes,  owing  to  a fubfidence  of  the  fup- 
puration ; but,  either  expofure  to  cold,  or  fome  other  ac- 
cidental caufe,  occalioning  a freffi  inflammation,  an  increafe 
of  the  fuppuration  is  the  confequence,  and  either  the  old 
orifice  in  the  gum  becomes  opened  again,  or  the  difeharge 
by  the  fide  of  the  tooth  is  augmented.  In  the  latter  cale. 


Mr.  Hunter  believes,  that  the  affe&ion  is  lefs  fevere  than 
in  the  former,  in  which  frefli  ulceration  is  required  for  the 
pafiage  of  the  matter. 

Thus  a gum-bile  goes  on  for  years,  healing  and  opening 
alternately  ; the  effeCl  of  which  is,  that  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefles are  at  length  abforbed,  and  the  tooth  gets  loofer  and 
loofer,  till  it  either  drops  out,  or  is  extraCled. 

Mod  probably,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  and  the  jaw 
is  cut  off ; yet  it  keeps  in  part  its  lateral  attachments, 
efpecially  wheii  the  gum  grafps  the  tooth ; but  thefe  attach- 
ments are  lefs  when  the  matter  paffes  between  the  gum  and 
the  tooth,  though  fome  of  them  are  ftill  retained,  particularly 
on  the  fide  oppoilte  to  the  pafiage  for  the  matter. 

Gum-biles  are  eafily  known.  Thofe  which  open  through 
the  gum  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  a fmall  rifing  between 
the  arch  of  the  gum  and  the  attachment  of  the  lip.  Upon- 
prefiing  the  gum  at  the  fide  of  this  point,  fome  matter  will 
commonly  be  obferved  oozing  out  at  the  eminence.  This 
eminence  feldom  fubfides  entirely ; for  even  when  there  is 
no  difeharge,  and  the  opening  is  healed  over,  a fmall  rifing 
may  ffill  be  perceived,  which  fhews  that  the  gum-bile  has 
been  there. 

Such  gum-biles  as  difeharge  themfelves  between  the  gum 
and  the  tooth,  are  always  dilcovered  by  preffing  the  gum, 
whereby  the  matter  is  forced  out,  and  is  feen  lying  in  the 
angle  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth. 

Mr.  Hunter  alfo  acquaints  us  that  thefe  abfeefles  happen 
much  more  frequently  in  the  upper  jaw  than  in  the  lower, 
and  more  frequently  to  the  cufpidati  incifores  and  bicufpides 
in  that  jaw  than  to  the  molares  ; feldom  to  the  fore-teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw. 

Gum-biles,  being  generally  the  confequence  of  decayed 
teeth,  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  young  and  middle- 
aged  perfons  than  in  old ; but,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
they  are  mod  common  to  the  fhedding  teeth,  which  are  mod 
liable  to  decay.  A fungus  will  fometimes  (hoot  out  of  the 
orifice  of  a gum-bile,  in  confequence  of  a luxuriant  difpofi- 
tion  to  form  granulations  on  the  inlide  of  the  abfeefs,  and 
the  opening  being  backward  to  heal.  The  fame  thing  fre- 
quently happens  in  iffues,  where  the  parts  have  a difpoiition 
to  granulate,  but  have  not  the  power  of  healing,  on  account 
of  an  extraneous  body  being  kept  there.  In  the  prefent 
cafe  the  tooth  aCts  as  an  extraneous  body  ; and,  by  the  fe- 
cretion  of  matter,  the  abfeefs  is  prevented  from  healing. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  gum-biles,  whether 
they  arife  from  a difeafed  tooth,  or  a difeafe  in  the  focket. 

When  an  abfeefs  forms  round  the  root  of  a tooth,  the 
tooth,  by  lofing  its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  lofes 
every  power  of  union,  as  it  is  not  endowed  with  the  power 
of  granulating.  Hence  it  becomes  an  extraneous  body,  or  at 
lead  aCls  here  as  one,  and  that  of  the  worit  kind,  which,  fays 
Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  operation  in  the 
machine  to  get  rid  of.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  other 
part  of  the  body  ; for,  when  any  other  part  becomes  dead, 
the  machine  has  the  power  of  feparating  it  from  the  living 
by  a procefs  called  floughing,  or  exfoliation.  (See  Exfolia- 
tion and  Gangrene.)  The  mortified  portion  is  thrown 
off,  and  a cure  is  effected.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  gum-biles, 
they  can  only  be  cured  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  ; and 
as  this  is  the  laft  refource,  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  every 
thing  fhould  be  done  to  make  the  parts  as  eafy  under  the 
difeafe  as  poffible,  fo  that  this  operation  may  be  poftponed. 

When  the  abfeefs  has  burft  through  the  gum,  Mr.  Hunter 
advifes  us  to  keep  the  opening  from  clofing,  with  a view  of 
preventing  future  gatherings.  He  recommends  enlarging 
the  opening,  and  keeping  it  enlarged  till  all  the  inlide  of 
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the  abfcefs  is  Ikinned  over,  or  the  aperture  in  the  gum 
lofes  the  difpofition  to  clofe  up.  This  will  in  a great 
meafure  prevent  any  future  formation  of  matter,  or  at  leait 
whatever  is  formed  will  find  a ready  outlet,  fo  that  no  ac- 
cumulation can  happen.  The  end  of  the  fang,  indeed,  will 
be  expofed ; but,  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  will  not  be 
in  a worfe  fituation  than  when  foaked  in  matter. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  remarks,  that  one  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  open  the  gum-biles  by  a crucial  incifion,  the  full 
width  of  the  abfcefs,  and  fill  it  with  lint,  which  lhould  be 
dipped  in  lime  water,  or  a diluted  folution  of  lunar  caultic, 
made  by  diffolving  one  drachm  of  the  caullic  in  two  ounces 
of  diflilled  water  ; and  the  wound  lhould  be  drefled  very  fre- 
quently, as  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  dreffing  can  be  kept 
in.  If  this  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  the  wound  open,  it  may 
be  touched  with  the  lunar  caultic, .fo  as  to  produce  a Hough  ; 
and  the  application  may  be  repeated,  if  found  neceffary. 
Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  on  the  dreffings  ; 
but  conitant  attention  will  make  up  for  the  inconvenience 
.of  fituation. 

Mr.  Hunter  alfo  fpeaks  in  favour  of  touching  the  furface 
of  the  abfcefs  with  the  lapis  fepticus,  and  keeping  the  lip 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  part  for  one  minute, 
within  which  fpace  of  time  the  caultic  will  penetrate  to  the 
bottom. 

The  furface  of  the  bile  lhould  be  wiped  as  dry  as  poffible, 
that  the  cauftic  may  not  do  mifchief  by  fpreading. 

It  has  been  a practice  to  extract  the  tooth,  then  file  off 
any  difeafed  part  of  it,  and  immediately  replace  it.  This 
method  has  often  failed,  in  confequence  of  the  tooth  being 
introduced  into  a difeafed  jaw ; but,  occafionally,  it  has 
fucceeded. 

When  a gum-bile  is  formed  on  a back  tooth,  the  treat- 
ment, according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  need  not  be  fo  nice  as 
when  the  abfcefs  is  fituated  upon  any  of  the  fore-teeth,  be- 
caufe  appearances  are  then  of  lefs  confequence.  Therefore 
the  gum  may  be  flit  down  upon  the  fang  through  its  whole 
length,  from  the  opening  of  the  gum-bile  to  its  edge,  which 
proceeding  will  prevent  any  future  union,  while  the  healing 
of  all  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  will  prevent  any  future  col- 
lection of  matter.  The  wound  afterwards  refembles  the 
hare-lip.  Hence  this  practice  is  not  advifable  when  the 
place  of  the  cut  would  be  much  in  view,  as  when  the  abfcefs 
is  fituated  upon  any  of  the  fore -teeth.  In  thefe  cafes,  when 
the  granulations  protrude  from  the  fmall  opening,  a cure 
may  be  effeCted  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  or  the 
granulations  may  be  cut  off  with  a knife  or  lancet.  How- 
ever, in  general,  a permanent  cure  cannot  be  thus  effeCted, 
and  the  granulations  rife  up  again.  It  has  been  common  in 
thefe  cafes  to  flit  the  gum  ; but,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  a 
bad  method  whenever  the  defeCt  is  in  fight. — Hunter  on 
the  Teeth,  part  2.  fedt.  4. 

Excrefcences  from  the  Gum. — In  confequence  of  bad  teeth 
excrefcences  alio- arife  from  the  gum,  near,  or  in  contadt 
with  the  teeth  which  are  difeafed.  In  general,  fuch  growths 
may  be  ealily  removed  with  a knife,  or  any  other  cutting 
inftrument  which  may  be  found  molt  convenient.  They 
will  often  rife,  in  a day  or  two  after  the  operation,  as  high 
as  ever  ; but  this  newly  generated  matter  generally  foon 
dies,  and  the  dileafe  terminates  well.  They  frequently  have 
fo  much  of  a cancerous  appearance  as  to  deter  furgeons 
from  meddling  with  them  ; but  Mr.  Hunter  believed,  that, 
when  they  arife  at  once  from  the  gum,  and  appear  to  be 
the  only  difeafed  part,  they  have  no  malignant  difpofition. 
However,  this  great  furgeon  had  feen  them  with  very  broad 
bafes  when  the  whole  could  not  be  removed,  and  yet  no 
bad  confequences  refulted  from  the  partial  removal  of 
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them.  In  a few  ye?  rs  they  often  rife  again,  by  which  mean* 
a great  deal  of  trouble  is  occafioned. 

After  the  extirpation  it  is  often  necefTary  to  apply  the 
adtual  cautery,  in  order  to  Hop  the  bleeding  ; for,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  obferves,  arteries,  going  to  increafed  parts,  are 
themfelves  increafed,  and  alfo  become  difeafed,  and  have 
not  the  contractile  power  of  a found  artery.  ( See  Hiitory 
of  the  Teeth,  p.  170,  third  edit.)  Averfe,  however,  as  we 
are  to  the  ufe  of  the  adtual  cautery,  we  lhould  be  reluctant 
to  employ  it  without  fir  ft  being  allured  that  the  preffure  of 
a doffil  of  lint,  dipped  in  fome  ftrong  ilyptic  application, 
would  not  anfwer. 

Treatment  of  the  Gums  in  Dentition. — The  fir  ft:  fet  of  teeth, 
in  making  their  way  through  the  gums,  give  pain,  and  pro- 
duce many  other  fymptoms  which  often  prove  fatal  to 
children.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  thefe  complaints  were 
occafioned  in  the  following  manner  : The  teeth,  when  they 
begin  to  prefs  againlt  the  gums,  irritate  them,  and  com- 
monly give  pain.  The  gums  are  then  affeCted  with  heat, 
f welling,  rednefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  The 
gum  is  not  cut  through  by  fimple  or  mechanical  preflure  ; 
but  the  irritatjon  and  confequent  inflammation  produce  a 
thinning  or  wafting  of  the  gum  at  this  part ; for,  fays  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  often  happens,  . that  when  an  extraneous,  or 
a dead  fubftance,  is  contained  in  the  body,  it  produces  a 
deftrudtion  of  the  part  between  it  and  that  part  of  the  lit  in 
which  is  neareft  it,  and  feldom  of  the  other  parts,  excepting 
thofe  between  it  and  the  furface  of  a cavity  opening  exter- 
nally, and  that  by  no  means  fo  frequently.  In  thofe  cafes 
there  is  an  abforption  of  the  folids,  which  are  deftroyed, 
and  not  a melting  down,  or  folution  of  them  into  pus.  The 
teeth  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  extraneous  bodies,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  gum  ; and,  as  fuch,  they  irritate  the  inlide  of 
that  part  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pus  of  an  abfcefs,  an 
exfoliating  piece  of  bone,  or  any  other  extraneous  body, 
and  therefore  produce  the  fame  fymptoms,  excepting  only 
the  formation  of  matter.  If,  then,  thefe  fymptoms  attend 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  way  for  them  ; nor  is  it  ever,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Hunter’s  experience  went,  attended  witli  any  dan- 
gerous confequence.  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  80. 

Dentition  being  a change  which  begins  at  a very  early 
age,  its  fymptoms  are  more  difFufed,  more  general,  and 
more  uncertain  than  thofe  of  any  diforderof  full-grown  peo- 
ple, and  they  put  on  the  appearance  of  a great  variety  of 
maladies  ; but  thefe  fymptoms,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  become 
lefs  various  and  lefs  hazardous  as  the  child  advances  in  years. 
Hence  the  double  teeth  of  the  child,  and  particularly  the  fu- 
cond  fet  of  teeth,  or  thofe  of  the  adult,  are  ufually  cut  with- 
out producing  much  difturbance. 

Thefe  fymptoms  are  fo  various  in  different  children,  and 
often  in  the  fame  child,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  to 
be  from  the  fame  origin,  and  the  varieties  feem  to  baffle  in- 
velligation. 

Both  local  and  conftitutional  complaints  are  excited.  Of 
the  firft  kind  maybe  reckoned  the  pain,  which  the  child  ex- 
prefles  when  it  is  reftlefs,  uneafy,  rubs  its  gums,  and  puts 
every  thing  into  its  mouth.  Inflammation,  heat,  and  fwel- 
lingof  the  gums,  and  an  increafed  flow  of  the  faliva,  alfo 
happen. 

The  conftitutional  complaints  are,  fever  and  univerfal 
convulfion. 

What  Mr.  Hunter  termed  the  partial  or  local  confequen- 
tial  fymptoms,  are  the  moft  various  anil  complicated.  Thefe 
are  diarrhoea,  coftivenefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  eruptions  on  the 
flcin,  elpecially  on  the  face  and  fealpj  cough,  fhortnefs  of 
breath,  with  a kmd  of  convulfed  refpiration,  limilarto  what 
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is  obferved  in  the  hooping  cough,  fpafmsof  particular  parts, 
either  by  intervals  or  continued,  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
urine,  and  fometimes  a diminuti  of  that  fecretion,  a dif- 
charge  of  matter  from  the  penis,  with  difficulty  and  pain  in 
making  water,  imitating  exattly  a violent  gonorrhoea. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  apt  to  fwell  ; and 
when  the  child  has  a tendency  to  fcrofula,  the  irritation  will 
promote  the  origin  of  this  lad  diftemper. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  arifing  from  den- 
tition, it  can  only  be  temporary  and  local,  even  when  direfted 
to  the  real  feat  of  the  diforder;  and  certainly,  fays  Mr. 
Hunter,  every  method  of  cure  which  is  not  fo  directed,  mult 
prove  ineffectual,  as  it  can  only  operateby  deitroying  theef- 
feCt.  Opiates,  indeed,  will  in  forne  degree  take  off  the  irri- 
tation, by  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  the  part.  But  fure- 
ly  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  caufe  at  once,  than  to 
endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  remove  or  palliate  the  effeCt. 
Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that,  when  the  fympathy  is  partial, 
and  not  in  a vital  part,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue than  cure  it,  becaufe  it  might  by  fuch  means  be  ren- 
dered univerfal.  For  inftance,  fays  he,  if  it  is  a diarrhoea, 
the  bed  way  is  to  allow  it  to  go  on,  or  at  lead  only  corredt 
it  if  too  violent,  which  is  often  the  cafe. 

Sometimes  the  flomach  and  inteftines  fympathize  fo  much 
as  almoft  to  threaten  death,  the  fmall  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment  wdiich  the  flomach  is  capable  of  receiving  being  hur- 
ried off  by  the  bowels. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Hunter’s  experience  taught  him,  cutting  the 
gum  down  to  the  teeth  appears  to  be  the  only  method  of 
cure.  It  adls  either  by  taking  off  the  tenfion  upon  the  gum, 
arifing  from  the  growth  of  the  tooth,  or  by  preventing  the 
ulceration,  which  muff  otherwife  take  place. 

It  often  happens,  particularly  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed early,  that  the  gum  will  unite  over  the  teeth,  in  which 
cafe  the  fame  fymptoms  will  be  produced,  and  they  muff  be 
removed  by  the  fame  method. 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  he  had  performed  the  opera- 
tion above  ten  times  upon  the  fame  teeth,  where  the  difeafe 
had  recurred  as  often,  and  every  time  with  the  abfolute  re- 
moval of  the  fymptoms. 

He  notices  the  afTertion  that  to  cut  the  gum  once  will  be 
fufficient,  not  only  to  remove  the  prefent,  but  to  prevent  any 
future  bad  fymptoms  from  the  fame  caufe.  This  he  main- 
tains is  contradictory  to  experiment  and  the  known  laws  of 
the  animal  economy  ; for  frequently  the  gum,  from  its  thick- 
nefsover  the  tooth,  or  other  caufes,  mult  neceffarily  heal  up 
again,  and  the  relapfe  is  as  unavoidable  as  the  original  dif- 
eafe. 

He  adverts  to  the  vulgar  objedlion  to  the  practice,  that 
if  the  gutn  is  lanced  fo  early  as  to  admit  of  re-union,  the 
cicatrized  part  will  be  harder  than  the  original  gum  ; and, 
therefore,  the  teeth  will  find  more  difficulty  in  paffing,  and 
give  more  pain.  He  affirms  that  this  is  contrary  to  fads  ; 
for  we  find  that  all  parts  which  have  been  the  feat  either  of 
wounds  or  fores,  are  always  more  ready'  to  give  way  to  pref- 
fure,  or  anyr  other  difeafe,  which  attacks  cither  the  part  it- 
fclf  or  the  conlfitution.  Therefore  each  operation  tends  to 
make  the  paffing  of  the  teeth  more  eafy. 

The  fore-teeth  may  be  at  firft  obferved  not  upon  the  edge 
of  the  gum,  but  upon  the  fore-part,  making  rifings  there, 
which  appear  whiteqthan  the  other  parts,  and  the  gums  feem 
broader  than  ufual.  At  this  period  the  incifions  mull  be 
made  pretty  deep,  till  the  tooth  be  felt  with  the  inflrument, 
otherwife  little  effedl  will  be  produced  by  the  operation  ; and 
this  is  the  general  rule  with  refped  to  the  depth  of  the  in- 
eition  in  all  cafes. 
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When  the  grinders  (hoot  into  the  gum  they  flatten  its 
edge,  and  make  it  broad.  They  are  more  eafily'  hit  than  the 
fore-teeth. 

The  operation  (hould  not  be  done  with  a fine-pointed  in- 
ftrument,  fuch  as  a common  lancet,  becaufe,  mod  proba- 
bly, the  point  will  be  broken  off  againft  the  tooth.  A com- 
mon lancet  with  its  point  rounded,  is  a very  good  in- 
ftrument ; but  an  inftrument  like  a fleam  would  be  the  mod 
convenient. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  great  delicacy  in  the  operation, 
the  gums  being  very  infeniible  parts  ; and  to  cut  through  the 
whole  gum  down  to  the  teeth,  with  certainty,  when  they  are 
pretty'  deep,  requires  fome  force. 

The  gums  will  bleed  a little,  which  may  be  of  fervice  in 
taking  off  the  inflammation.  Mr.  Hunter  never  faw  a cafe 
in  which  the  bleeding  proved  either  inconvenient  or  danger- 
ous. If  it  (hould  ever  be  troublefome,  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  (lopping  it.  No  application  to  the  cut  is 
neceffary.  See  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  233 — 243. 

Scurvy  of  the  Gums. — The  name  of  this  very  common  dif- 
eafe is  derived  from  its  being  attended  with  appearances  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  accompany  the  fea-feurvy.  The  gums 
fwell,  become  extremely  tender,  and  bleed  upon  every  occa- 
fion  ; they  are  redder  than  natural,  and  their  veffels  are  ex- 
ceedingly turgid. 

When  the  gums  firft  begin  to  be  tender,  it  is  firft  obferv- 
able  upon  their  edges.  The  common  fmooth  (kin  of  the 
gum  is  not  continued  to  its  very  edge,  but  it  becomes  in 
that  fituation  a little  rough  like  a border,  and  fomewhat 
thickened.  The  part  of  the  gum  between  two  teeth  fwells, 
and  often  pufhesout  like  luxuriant  flelh,  which  is  frequently 
very  tender. 

Mr.  Hunter  alfo  acquaints  us  that  the  inflammation  is 
often  carried  fo  far  as  to  make  the  gums  ulcerate,  fo  that 
in  many  cafes  they  have  a common  ulcer  upon  them,  and 
fome  of  the  teeth  are  denuded  by  the  ulceration.  This  is 
often  on  one  part  only',  often  only  on  one  jaw  ; while,  in 
fome  cafes,  it  is  all  along  the  gums  of  both  jaws. 

It  frequently  happens  in  this  cafe  that  the  alveolar  procefs 
difappears  by  abforption,  in  which  event  there  is  always  a 
very  confiderable  difeharge  of  matter  from  the  infide  of  the 
gum  and  alveolar  procefs,  flowing  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
tooth. 

In  many  of  thefe  cafes,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  we  find  that, 
while  the  gums  Jire  ulcerating  in  one  part,  they  are  fwelling 
and  becoming  fpongy  in  another,  and  hanging  loofe  upon  the 
teeth  ; and  this  often  takes  place  when  there  is  no  where 
any  ulceration.  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  184 — 186. 

At  length  the  teeth  become  loofe,  and  in  a few  years 
drop  out,  one  after  the  other,  at  (hort  intervals,  until  the 
perion  is  rendered  toothlefs.  It  is  from  this  complaint  that 
many  perfons  lofe  their  teeth  at  a very  early  period  of  life. 
Indeed  moll  individuals  are  more  or  lefs  fubjedl  to  it,  as  the 
gums,  in  fome  part  or  another,  although  there  be  no  fy  mp- 
toms  of  the  diieafe,  are  likely'  to  become  preternaturally  red, 
enlarged,  and  tender.  Therefore,  whenever  a tendency  to 
this  difeafe  is  obferved,  great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  apply 
fuch  means  as  will  arrell  its  progrefs.  At  its  commencement, 
fays  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  very  manageable,  and  may  always  be 
relieved  by  putidluring  with  the  point  of  a lancet  thofe  parts 
which  appear  unnaturally  red  or  diftended.  The  lofs  of  blood 
affords  immediate  relief ; and  w henever  the  flighted  forenefs, 
or  an  increafed  fulnefs  of  the  gums,  is  perceived,  the  above 
plan  of  fcarifying  the  veffels  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 
Suppofe  the  difeafe  to  have  proceeded  to  that  (lage  in  which 
the  gums  become  fpongy'  or  loofe  in  texture,  the  lancet 
II  (hould 
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fhould  be  then  ufed  with  greater  freedom.  Effential  fervlc? 
is  always  derived  from  the  lofs  of  blood.  In  fome  cafes 
leeches,  which  draw  away  a larger  quantity  of  blood,  are  at- 
tended with  the  heft  effects.  Frequent  recourfe  fhould  be 
had  to  this  treatment,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  the 
ufe  of  aftringent  lotions,  fuch  as  the  iofufion  of  rofes  with 
the  tin&ure  of  myrrh,  deco&ion  of  bark,  folutions  of  alum, 
arquebufade  water,  &c.  In  thefe  cafes  great  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  the  ufe  of  fea-water,  and,  Mr.  Fox  obferves,  that 
he  always  recommends  it  when  it  can  be  procured,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  ufed  warm  if  the  gums  be  tender.  Whenever 
the  gums  are  difpofed  to  inflame  in  coufequence  of  this 
difeafe,  much  good  may  be  expefted  from  the  fixe  ufe  of  a 
tooth-brufh.  At  firll  the  gums  are  apt  to  bleed  a little,  by 
which  the  fame  benefit  is  obtained  as  from  the  lancet.  By 
degrees  the  gums  become  more  firm,  and  at  length  a hard 
brufh  may  be  ufed,  without  caufing  any  lofs  of  blood,  or 
giving  the  flighted  pain. 

When  the  gums  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  have  any 
tendency  to  ulceration,  Mr.  Fox  recommends  wafhing  the 
mouth  very  frequently  with  barley  water,  fweetened  with 
honey.  In  two  or  three  days,  if  the  forenefs  is  diminiflied, 
the  lancet  is  to  be  cautioufly  ufed  with  the  diluted  tindlure 
of  myrrh  as  a wafh. 

When  this  treatment  fails  in  making  the  edges  of  the 
gums  heal,  and  they  hang  loofely  about  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  Mr.  Fox  obferves,  that  much  good  will  be  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  a folution  of  the  argentum  nitratnm.  He 
fays,  that  if  the  difeafe  be  only  partial,  the  cauftic  fhould 
be  applied  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  folution. 
This  remedy  is  deferibed  as  communicating  a new  a&ion  to 
the  gums,  and  they  generally  get  well  in  a fhort  time.  In- 
deed, whenever  the  gums  are  very  full,  and  difeharge  a 
good  deal  of  offenfive  matter,  wafhing  the  mouth  with  a 
folution  of  lunar  cauflic  is,  according  to  Mr.  Fox,  a very 
excellent  means  of  rendering  the  mouth  fweet  and  com- 
fortable. 

This  remedy,  when  applied  to  the  fore  edges  of  the  gums 
with  a hair  pencil,  may  be  ufed  as  ftrong  as  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a dram  of  the  argentum,  to  an  ounce  of  dillilled 
water ; but,  if  the  mouth  is  to  be  rinfed  with  it,  not  more 
than  one  grain  of  the  cauftic  fhould  be  put  to  two  ounces 
of  water,  left,  by  being  too  ftrong  and  getting  into  the 
throat,  it  fhould  occafion  an  utipleafant  naufea. 

Perfons,  who  are  often  troubled  with  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  ought  to  have  them  fcarified  whenever  they  become 
painful,  or  are  more  turgid  than  ufual.  By  the  lofs  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood,  the  affection  is  immediately  relieved, 
and  kept  from  committing  the  ravages  which  have  been 
related. 

Mr.  Fox  adds,  that  in  fcarifying  the  gums,  the  lancet 
fhould  be  applied  longitudinally  to  tliofe  parts,  which  are 
iituated  between  the  teeth,  becaufe,  if  the  gums  are  cut 
where  they  cover  the  fangs,  they  will  ihrink  in  healing,  and 
leave  the  necks  of  the  teeth’ expofed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  gums  are  lanced  in  the  angles  between  the  teeth,  they 
will  be  drawn  tighter  in  healing,  and  the  teeth  be  eventually 
ftrengthened.  Fox  on  the  Diieafes  of  the  Teeth,  p.  7 2 — 
76. 

Mr.  Hunter  fufpe&ed,  that  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
the  feurvy  of  the  gums  might  proceed  from  various  caufes, 
as  he  had  often  feen  the  appearances  attendant  on  the  dif- 
order,  in  children  of  a maniieftly  fcrofulous  habit,  as  well 
as  in  adults  and  other  perfons,  who  were  in  all  other  refpeCts 
perfectly  healthy.  He  thought  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
away  a part  of  the  gums,  when  they  were  enlarged  and  ap- 


parently redundant,  \va9  not^the  beft  method.  We  do  not, 
in  this  way,  remove  an  adventitious  fubftance,  as  when  we 
deilroy  luxuriant  granulations  on  a fore  ; but  a part  of  the 
gum  itfelf  is  taken  away.  In  a iimilar  manner,  a part  en- 
larged by  inflammation  might  be  reduced  to  its  natural 
fixe,  a plan  which  would  certainly  not  be  advifeable.  Tha 
fame  eminent  writer  believed,  that  whatever  good  has  refulted 
from  fuch  practice  has  been  owing  to  the  bleeding  ; and  that 
fcarifying  the  gums  anl'wers  the  fame  purpofe. 

When  there  are  reafons  for  fuppofing  the  feurvy  of  the 
gums  to  arife  from  any  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  we  are 
recommended  to  try  to  correct  fuch  peculiarity.  When  the 
habit  is  fcorbutic,  the  original  diltemper  mult  be  removed  ; 
when  it  is  fcrofulous,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  fcarifications 
may  do  harm,  by  wounding  the  parts  In  the  laft  kind  of 
cafe,  he  lpeaks  in  favour  of  lea-bathing,  and  wafhing  the 
mouth  frequently  with  fea-water.  Page  186 — 187.  edit.  3. 

Callous  1 hicieuings  of  the  Gums. — The  gums  are  fubjcCt  to 
fome  difeafes,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  alveoli 
and  teeth.  A very  common  one  is  a hard,  callous  thicken- 
ing of  a part  of  the  gum,  fimilar  to  an  excrefcence.  It  fre- 
quently has  a cancerous  appearance,  which  deters  the  furgeon 
from  interfering,  though  generally  without  reafon.  It  often 
admits  of  being  removed  by  the  knife  ; but  not  always. 
Mr.  Hunter  dates,  that  the  bleeding  which  follows  is  gene- 
rally fo  eonliderable,  that  it  is  frequently  neceffary  to  apply 
the  actual  cautery. 

Excrefcences  of  this  kind  fometimes  grow  again,  which 
fubje&s  the  patient  to  the  fame  operation.  Mr. "Hun ter  has 
known  of  their  being  extracted  as  often  as  fix  times  ; but 
in  fuch  cafes  he  fufpeCled  that  they  really  had  a cancerous 
difpofition.  Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  p.  188.  edit.  3. 

What  more  appertains  to  the  foregoing  fubjeCt,  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  See  Teeth,  Difeafes  of. 

GUMACA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  N.E.  coait  of 
the  ifland  of  Lugon.  N.  lat.  14  21'.  E.  long.  122'  27'. 

GUM  A R A , in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand  of  the 
Indian  fea,  placed  by  Ptplemy  near  the  ifland  of  Taprobana. 

GUMBINNEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruflian  Li- 
thuania, containing  two  churches,  200  houfes,  and  3000  in- 
habitants, with  fome  manufactures  of  cloth  ; 65  miles  E. 
of  Koniglberg. 

GUMBOitl  1 Z,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Olonetz. 

GUMIPOLLAM,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  My  fore  ; 
53  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangaloie.  N.  lat.  14  48.  E.long’ 
78  5'. 

GUMISH-KANEH,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia  • 2? 
miles  S.S.E.  ol  Trebifond. 

GUMMA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  - 
56  miles  N.  of  Jeddo.  1 

Gumma,  a term  in  Surgery,  denoting  a fwelling  arifirv 
from  the  lubftance  of  a bone,  and  having  fuch  a d' gree 
of  foftnefs,  as  makes  it  in  fome  meafure  yield  to  the  finger. 
The  appellation  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  refembhince 
of  the  tumour  to  gum  in  confidence.  As  thefe  fwellimrs 
increafe  in  hardnefs,  they  are  progrefiively  called  tophi, 
nodi,  and  exoftofes.  Gummata  are  fometimes  fymptoms  of 
the  venereal  difeafe  ; but  fometimes  they  exift,  without  our 
being  able  to  affign  any  reafonable  caufe  for  their  origin. 
See  Exostoses,  Nodes,  Eues  Venerea,  Sec. 

GUMMI  Oli  v/E,  olive  gum,  in  the  Materia  Medico  of  the 
u Indents . We  meet  with  this  name  given  to  a drug  they 
fometimes  ufed  in  coughs  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  ° This 
was  the  concreted  juice  or  exudation  of  the  olive-tree,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Sxxpvx  and  by  the  Latins  gumnti  oliv<e , 
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GUMMURGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Chandail ; 45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saipour. 

GUMRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sajiara,  furrounded 
with  earthen  walls  ; 150  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

GUMSOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
OrifTa  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Cattack.  N.  lat.  icF  45'.  E. 
long  84°  49'. 

GUN,  a fire-arm  or  weapon  of  offence,  which  forcibly 
difcharges  a ball,  (hot,  or  other  offenfive  matter,  through 
a cylindrical  barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder. 

Gun  is  a general  name,  under  which  are  included  divers, 
or  even  moft  fpecies  of  fire-arms.  They  may  be  divided 
into  great  and  ftnall.  See  Arms. 

For  the  hiftory  and  invention  of  guns,  fee  Cannon  and 
Gunpowder. 

For  the  ufe  and  application  of  guns,  fee  Gunnery  and 
Projectiles. 

Gun,  Bed  of . See  Bed. 

Gun,  Bori  of  See  Boring  o^Cannon  and  Foundery. 

Gun,  Carriage  of.  See  Carriage. 

Gun,  'Charging of.  See  Charge  and  Cannon. 

Gun,  Chafe.  See  Chase  guns. 

Gun,  Evening,  is  generally  a twelve  pounder,  that  is 
fired  every  night  about  fun-fet,  and  every  morning  at  fun- 
rife,  to  give  notice  to  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  army  to 
beat  and  found  the  retreat  and  the  reveille. 

Guns,  Exercife  of,  denotes  the  method  of  laying,  loading, 
and  firing  the  guns,  at  various  diftances  from  the  butt  or 
mark  : Mr.  Robins  recommends  a more  extenfive  exercife 
than  that  of  firing  with  a conllant  charge  at  two  or  three 
marks,  placed  at  known  and  invariable  diftances,  in  which 
the  ranges,  penetrations,  and  defiettions  of  pieces,  fired 
with  all  neceflary  diverfity  of  charge,  elevation,  and  diftance, 
fliould  be  examined,  and  the  refult  compared  with  the  new 
principles  explained  under  the  article  Gunnery,  &c.  See 
Exercise. 

Gun  Flint , in  Teehnological  Mineralogy.  The  mode  of  ma- 
nufacturing gun-flints,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  article 
Flint, has  for  a long  time  been  involved  in  fable  and  myftery  : 
indeed,  even  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  do  France,  we 
are  told,  “ that  there  is  never  a deficiency  of  flints  in  thofe 
countries  where  they  have  once  been  found  ; that,  as  foon  as  a 
quarry  appears  exhaufted  it  is  flint  up  ; and  that  when  after 
a certain  number  of  years  it  is  re-opened,  the  flints  arc  found 
there  under  the  fame  circumftances  as  before.”  The  fame 
erroneous  idea  is  repeated  in  the  French  Encyclopedic,  and 
other  works ; and  it  was  not  till  lately  that  we  have  been 
made  fully  acquainted  (by  Hacquet  of  Vienna  and  by  Do- 
lomieu)  with  the  fimple  manner  of  manufacturing  gun-flints 
in  Gallicia  and  France,  where  they  conftitute  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  latter  of  the  above  naturalifts 
has  given  an  account  of  it  in  the  Mem.  del’Inftitut  National 
des  Sciences  (Oaffe  Mathcmatiquj  et  Phyfique,t.  3.  an.  ix.)  ; 
the  former  in  a monograph  on  this  fubjedt,  written  in  the 
German  language. 

In  France,  the  beft  flints  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Aignan,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir-et -Cher,  and  in 
that  of  the  Indre,  and  the  departments  that  occupy  the 
Tallies  of  Seine-et-Marne  : they  occur  as  horizontal  banks 
in  flet/>limeftone,  particularly  chalk,  and  alio  in  marie. 
Among  twenty  of  fuch  beds,  or  layers,  fituated  one  above 
the  other  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  feet,  there  is  gene- 
rally only  one,  veryfeldom  two,  that  furnifh  good  gun-flints  : 
all  thofe  of  a good  quality  are  coated  with  a white  earthy 
rind.  (See  Flint.)  On  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  the  flints 
are  excavated  by  means  of  fhafts  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
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depth,  from  whence  levels  or  horizontal  galleries  are  car- 
ried into  the  only  good  ftratum  which  is  known  in  that 
diftridl  ; but  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  hillocks  of 
Rocheguyon,  where  the  cliffs  of  chalks  prefent  broken  pre-  ■ 
ci pices,  the  beds  of  flint  are  laid  open  to  view  : one  of  thefe 
beds,  which  contains  the  good  fort,  is  at  about  fix  fathoms 
diftance  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  great  mafs  of 
chalk. 

The  characters  by  which  the  good  flints  are  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  lefs  fit  for  being  manufactured  are  the  follow- 
ing : Their  furface  is  rather  convex,  approaching  to  glo- 
bular ; thofe  that  are  amorphous,  or  of  a very  irregular 
form,  fuch  as  knobbed,  branched,  &c.  are  generally  full  of 
i nperfedtions.  Good  flint  nodules  feldom  exceed  the  weight 
of  twenty  pounds  ; nor  are  thofe  that  weigh  lefs  than  one 
or  even  two  pounds  confidered  as  being  of  a good  quality. 
Internally  they  fhould  appear  undhious  and  rather  filming, 
with  a grain  too  fine  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The 
colour  may  vary  from  honey-yellow  to  b’ackifh  brown  ; but 
the  tint  fhould  be  uniform  in  the  fame  nodule.  Their  tranlpa- 
rcncy  fhould  be  fufficient  to  admit  letters  to  be  diftinguifhed 
through  a piece  of  the  ftone  of  a quarter  of  a line  thick, 
laid  clofe  upon  the  paper.  Their  fracture  fliouid  be  per- 
fedtly  fmooth  and  equal  throughout,  and  the  fragments 
flightly  conchoidal.  The  laft  of  thefe  properties  is  the 
moft  effential,  fince  on  it  depends  the  facility  with  which  the 
nodule  is  divided  into  gun-flints.  All  flints  that  prove  de- 
ficient in  any  one  of  the  above  charadters,  either  naturally 
or  by  a long  expofure  to  the  air,  are  called  intrattable,  and 
rejected  by  the  workmen. 

The  tools  made  ufeof  by  the  caillouteurs  (a  name  given  tothe 
makers  of  gun-flints  in  France)  are  four  in  number:  1.  A 
hammer  or  mace  of  iron  with  a fquare  head  ( PI.  1 1 . Geology, 
Jig.  1.),  the  weight  of  which  does  not  exceed  two  pounds  ; 
(but  it  may  be  of  half  that  weight  only,)  with  a handle  of 
feven  or  eight  inches  long.  This  tool  is  not  made  of  fteel, 
for  an  excefs  of  hardnefs  would  render  the  ftrokes  too  hard 
or  dry  (as  the  phrafe  is),  and  would  fliatter  the  nodules 
irregularly,  in  Head  of  breaking  them  by  a clear  fradlure. 

2.  A hammer  with  two  points  {Jig.  2.)  This  is  made 
of  good  fteel,  well  hardened  ; its  weight  does  not  exceed 
fixteen  ounces  ; indeed  it  may  weigh  ten  ounces  only.  Its 
handle  is  feven  inches  long,  palling  through  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  points  of  the  hammer  are  nearer  the  hand 
of  the  workman,  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mafs. 
The  form  and  iize  of  the  hammers  of  different  workmen  vary 
a little  ; but  this  difpolition  of  the  points  is  common  to 
them  all,  and  is  of  confequence  to  the  force  and  certainty  of 
the  blow. 

3.  The  difk -hammer,  or  roller,  a fmall  tool,  called  in  French 
roulette,  which  reprefents  a folid  wheel,  or  fegment  of  a 
cylinder,  two  inches  and  four  lines  in  diameter  {Jig.  3.):  its 
weight  does  not  exceed  twelve  ounces.  It  is  made  of  fteel 
not  hardened,  and  is  fixed  on  a handle  fix  inches  in  length, 
which  pafles  through  a fquare  hole  in  the  centre. 

4.  A chiflel  tapering  and  bevilled  at  both  extremities 
{Jig.  4.),  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide, 
made  of  fteel  not  hardened  : this  is  let  on  a block  of  wood, 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  ferves  as  a bench  for  the  work- 
men. 

To  thefe  four  tools  we  may  add  a file,  for  the  purpofe  of 
reftoring  the  edge  of  the  chiflei  from  time  to  time. 

After  having  felecled  a good  mafs  of  flint,  the  following 
four  operations  are  performed  by  the  workman. 

1.  To  break  the  block. — The  workman,  being  feated'  on 
the  ground,,  places  the  nodule  of  flint  on  his  left  thigh,  and 
applies  flight  ftrokes  with  the  fquare  hammer,  to  divide  it 
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into  fmaller  pieces  of  about  a pound  and  a half  each,  with 
broad  furfaces,  and  almoft  even  fra&ure.  The  ftrok.es  fhould 
be  moderate,  left  the  mafs  cracn  and  fplit  in  the  wrong 
dire&ion. 

2.  To  cleave  or  chip  the  flint. — The  principal  operation  is 
to  fplit  the  flint  well,  or  to  chip  off  fcales  of  the  length,  thick- 
nefs,  ai  d {hape  adapted,  to  be  afterwards  fafhioned  into 
gun-flints.  In  this  part  the  greateft  degree  of  addrefs  and 
certainty  of  manipulation  are  required.  The  fradture  of  the 
flint  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  direction  ; it  may  be 
chipped  in  all  parts  with  equal  facility. 

The  workman  holds  the  piece  of  flint  in  his  left  hand, 
not  fupported,  and  itrikes  with  the  pointed  hammer,  No.  2, 
on  the  edges  of  the  great  planes  produced  by  the  firft  break- 
ing, by  which  means  the  white  coating  of  the  flint  is  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  fmall  fcales,  and  the  mafs  of  the  flint 
itfelf  laid  bare  in  the  manner  reprefented,  Jig.  5 ; after 
which  he  continues  to  chip  off  fimilar  fcaly  portions  from 
the  pure  mafs  of  the  flint.  Thefe  fcaly  portions  are  nearly 
one  inch  and  a half  wide,  two  inches  and  a half  long ; and 
their  thicknefs,  in  the  middle,  is  of  about  two  lines.  They 
are  flightly  convex  below,  and  confequently  leave  in  the 
part  of  the  flint  from  which  they  were  feparated  a fpace 
flightly  concave,  longitudinally  bordered  by  two,  rather 
projedfing,  ftraight  lines  or  ridges,  fig.  6.  Thefe  ridges, 
produced  by  the  feparation  of  the  firft  fcales,  mull  naturally 
conftitute  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fubfequent  pieces  ; and 
fitch  fcales  alone  as  have  their  ridges  thus  placed  in  the 
middle  are  fit  to  be  made  into  gun-flints.  In  this  manner 
the  workman  continues  to  fplit  or  chip  the  mafs  of  flint  in 
various  directions,  until  the  defedts  ufually  found  in  the  in- 
terior render  it  impoffible  to  make  the  fradtures  required,  or 
until  the  piece  is  reduced  too  much  to  receive  the  fmall  blows 
by  which  the  flint  is  divided. 

' 3.  To  fifhion  the  gun -f  hit. — Five  different  parts  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  in  a gun-flint.  1.  The  floping  facet,  or  bevil  part, 
which  is  impelled  againft  the  hammer  of  the  lock  of  the 
gun  : it  is  called  by  the  French  meche.  Its  width  fhould 
be  from  two  to  three-twelfths  of  an  inch : if  it  were 
broader  it  would  be  too  liable  to  break  ; and  if  more  ob- 
tufe,  the  feintiilation  would  be  lefs  bride.  2dly.  The  fides, 
or  lateral  edges,  which  are  always  rather  irregular.  3dly. 
The  back,  or  the  part  oppofite  the  tapering  edge  : this 
is  the  thickeft  part  of  the  flint.  The  French  call  it  talon. 
qthly.  The  under  furface,  which  is  uninterrupted  and 
rather  convex.  And,  jthly.  The  upper  face,  a fmall 
fquare  facet  between  the  tapering  edge  and  the  back, 
which  receives  the  upper  claw  of  the  cock ; it  is  flightly 
concave.  The  French  term  for  it  is  ajfs. 

In  order  to  fafhion  the  flint,  thofe  icales  are  fele&ed  that 
have  at  leal!  one  of  the  above-mentioned  longitudinal  ridges  : 
the  workman  fixes  on  one  of  the  two  tapering  borders  to 
form  the  ftriking  edge  ; after  which,  the  two  fides  of  the 
ftone  that  are  to  form  the  lateral  edges,  as  well  as  the  part 
which  is  to  form  the  bade,  are  fucceflivcly  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  chiffel  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  convex  furface  of 
the  flint,  which  refts  on  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  is 
turned  towards  that  tool.  He  then,  with  the  roulette,  ap- 
plies fome  flight  llrokes  to  the  flint  juft  oppofite  the  edge  of 
the  chiffel  underneath  ; by  which  means  the  flint  breaks  ex- 
aClly  along  the  edge  of  the  chiffel. 

4.  The  finifhing  operation  is  the  trimming,  or  the  procefs 
of  giving  the  flint  a fmooth  and  equal  edge  ; this  is  done 
by  turning  the  ftone,  and  placing  the  edge  of  its  tapering 
end  on  the  chiffel,  in  which  fituation  it  is  completed  by  five 
or  fix  (light  ftrokes  with  the  roulette.  This  is  termed 
rajfiler  by  the  French  workmen. 


The  whole  operation  of  making  a gun-flint  is  performed 
in  lefs  than  one  minute.  A good  workman  is  able  to  manu- 
fa£t  ure  a thoufand  good  chips  or  fcales  a day  (if  the  flint 
nodules  be  of  a good  quality)  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
can  fafhion  500  gun-flints  in  a day  ; fo  that  in  the  fpace  of 
three  days  he  is  able  to  cleave  and  finifh  a thoufand  gun- 
flints  without  farther  affiftance. 

This  work  leaves  a great  quantity  of  refufe,  for  fcarcely 
more  than  half  of  the  fcales  are  good,  and  nearly  half  the 
mafs  in  the  beft  flints  is  incapable  of  being  chipped  out,  fo 
that  it  feldom  happens  that  the  largeft  nodules  will  furnifh 
more  than  fifty  gun-flints.  Such  fcales  as  have  a cruft,  or 
are  too  thick  to  be  made  into  gun-flints,  are  ufed  for  the 
more  common  culinary  purpofe  of  ftriking  a light.  Thofe 
that  arc  fold  at  Paris  are  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  are  generally  of  a brown  colour. 

The  gun-flints  are  forted  out  according  to  their  per- 
fection, and  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  They 
are  claffcd  into  extra  and  common  flints  ; flints  for  piftols, 
mufkets,  and  fowling-pieces. 

Gun,  Pointing  of  a,  fo  as  to  ftrike  diftant  objedls,  de- 
pends on  two  things,  viz.  1.  Tracing  on  the  outiide  of  the 
piece  a vifual  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  is  called  difl- 
parting,  and  is  performed  by  taking  half  the  difference  of 
the  diameters  of  the  muzzle  and  bafe-ring,  and  jetting  it 
perpendicularly  on  the  muzzle-ring  direCtly  over  the  centre; 
for  then  a line,  which  paffes  from  that  point  in  the  bafe- 
ring,  which  is  direCtiy  over  the  centre  of  the  piece,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  diftance  thus  placed  on  the  muzzle-ring, 
will,  when  the  piece  is  truly  bored,  be  parallel  to  its  axis  : 
fee  Dispart  and  Line  o/’Directiox.  2.  The  other  opera- 
tion is  the  determining  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  in  diftant 
(hot  for  the  incurvation  of  the  flight  of  the  bullet : this  is 
greater  or  lefs  {ceteris  paribus ) according  to  the  different 
charges  of  powder  made  ufe  of.  Mr.  Robins  has  determined, 
that  (uch  a charge  as  produces  a velocity  between  1100  and 
1200  feet  in  a fecond,  is  in  many  cafes  the  moft  eligible: 
fuppofing,  therefore,  that  the  piece  is  loaded  with  fuch  a 
charge  ; in  this  cafe,  if  the  (hot  were  not  retarded  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air,  the  range  correfponding  to  one  degree 
of  this  piece  might  be  reckoned  450  yards,  to  two  degrees 
900,  to  three  degrees  1350,  & c.  iince,  independently  of 
the  air’s  refiftance,  the  ranges  at  different  elevations  would 
be  nearly  in  proportion  to  thefe  angles,  at  lead  as  far  as 
eight  or  ten  degrees.  But  the  refiftance  of  the  air  will 
occafion  a confidc-rable  alteration  ; becaufe,  by  diminifhing 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  it  will  render  its  track  more  in- 
curvated  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  diminilh  its  range  ; 
and  the  fmaller  the  (hot,  the  greater  would  be  the  diminu- 
tion. The  following  table  will  ferve  to  (hew  the  angles  of 
elevation  correfponding  in  different  pieces  to  different  dif- 
tances,  and  will  fave  the  labour  of  computation. 


Aftual  Range  I Angle  of  Elevation. 


in  Yards. 

24 

ft 

12 

Hr 

9 

ft 

6 ft 

3 ft 

1400 

4 

12 

4 

3° 

4 

45 

5 

0 

5 

57 

1200 

3 

26 

3 

4° 

3 

5° 

4 

0 

4 

3° 

1000 

2 

45 

2 

54 

3 

0 

3 

7 

3 

3° 

800 

2 

6 

2 

10 

2 

13 

2 

20 

2 

3° 

600 

1 

3° 

I 

32 

1 

34 

1 

36 

1 

44 

500 

1 

J3 

I 

*5 

1 

17 

1 

19 

1 

H 

400 

5s 

59 

1 

C4 

1 

3 

3C0 

43 

43 

43 

44 

43 

200 

2ji 

28  i 

23i 

28, 

294 

100 

H 

H 

Hi 

Hi 

*5 
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By  this  table,  when  the  diftance  of  the  objedl  is  known, 
the  angle,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  piece  ought  to  be  ele- 
vated above  the  vifual  line,  will  be  readily  determined  ; and 
when  this  angle  is  known,  the  piece  may  be  dire&ed  or 
pointed,  by  meafuring  the  length  of  it  from  the  middle  of 
the  bafe-ring  to  the  middle  of  the  muzzle-ring,  and  com- 
puting the  tangent  of  the  given  angle  of  elevation  to  that 
radius,  which  may  be  done  either  by  a table  of  tangents,  or 
by  fuppofing  that  to  a radius  of  one  foot,  21  of  an  inch  is 
the  tangent  of  a degree.  Let  CHBD  [Plate  I.  Gunnery , 
Jig.  i.)  be  the  given  piece,  A B its  axis,  D E half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  diameter  of  the  muzzle-ring  and  bafe-ring, 
and  C E the  line  of  dijpart ; then  make  C G equal  to  the 
tangeitt  of  elevation  juft  found,  and  the  line  G E will  be  the 
proper  line  for  pointing  of  the  piece.  In  pradlice  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  eredt  only  one  perpendicular : e.gr.  if  G C ex- 
ceed DE,  their  difference  erected  on  the  bafe-ring  will,  with 
tiie  muzzle-ring  at  D,  give  the  line  of  diredtion  ; but  if  D E 
exceed  G C,  the  fame  difference  erected  on  the  muzzle-ring 
will,  with  the  bafe-ring  at  C,  give  the  diredtion  of  the  piece. 
In  diltances  lefs  than  500  yards,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  allow 
one-fourth  of  a degree  for  the  inclination  correfponding  to 
everv  hundred  yards,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  table. 
Mr.  Robins  obferves,  that  the  charge  of  powder  producing 
the  velocity  above  tlatcd  as  the  molt  eligible,  is  from  one- 
fixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet  in  powder  ; 
the  different  goodnefs  of  powder,  and  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  pieces  producing  that  diverfity.  Robins's  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  p.  312,  Sic. 

The  common  mechanical  method  of  direSling  cannon  to 
a given  objedt,  is  to  find  the  centre-line,  or  two  points,  one 
at  the  breech  and  the  other  at  the  muzzle,  by  a fmall  inftru- 
ment  called  the  perpendicular,  and  then  applying  the  two 
fore  fingers  to  the  bafe  centre  to  look  behind  them,  till  the 
muzzle  centre  be  made  to  cut  the  centre  of  the  objedf  ; then 
the  piece  is  properly  diredled  : and  having  found  the  nccef- 
fary  elevation,  place  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  in  the  bore, 
and  raife  or  deprefs  the  piece  till  the  plummet  cuts  the  re- 
quired elevation. 

Gun,  Proving  of  a.  See  Proving. 

Gun,  Rifle.  See  Rifle. 

Guns,  Small,  include  fire-locks,  mufkets,  mufketoons,  ca- 
rabines, blunderbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  St c. 

Pillols  and  mortars  are  almoft  the  only  kinds  of  regular 
weapons,  charged  with  gunpowder,  that  are  excepted  from 
the  denomination  of  guns. 

Since  the  article  Fowling-//V«  was  written,  we  have  been 
able  to  called!  fome  further  information.  We  did  not  give 
any  defeription  of  the  breechings  of  guns,  which  is  of  con- 
iiderable  importance  in  their  fhooting.  f\lmolt  every  maker 
has  a breech  of  his  own  contrivance,  though  they  are  all, 
on  the  fame  principle,  only  alterations,  without  improve- 
ments, taken  from  the  original  patent,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Nock’s.  See  Plate  I.  Gunnery,  fg.  2. 

a a,  the  ferew  to  fit  the  barrel. 

c,  the  centre-hole  or  chamber. 

d,  the  ante-chamber. 

F,  a ferew  adapted  to  reach  the  ante-chambcr,  the  only 
ufe  of  which  is  to  enable  the  workman  to  cut  the  ante- 
chamber. 

B B B B,  the  outfide  circumference,  which  may  be  made 
to  any  convenient  form. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  this  breeching  are,  that  the 
(hot  are  thrown  in  a more  perfedt  diredlion  and  with  greater 
velocity  : that  the  barrel  is  much  lefs  fubjedl  to  grow  par- 
tially foul : that  guns  on  this  principle,  after  being  fired  20 
or  30  times,  lole  very  little  of  their  force,  in  companion  with 


thofe  of  the  old  conflxudtion  ; that  they  are  fafer,  and  go 
off  more  inftantaneoufiy;  alfo,  they  inflame  the  whole  of  the 
powder. 

Gun-makers  only  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  defedls  in  their 
barrels  ; the  grey',  and  the  crack  or  flaw  : the  grey  is  that 
which  we,  under  the  article  FowLiNG-pifce,  deferibed  as  the 
flaw.  The  crack  is  of  very  little  confequence  if  near  the 
muzzle  of  the  barrel,  but  if  at  the  breech  end,  though  it 
may  be  mended,  it  is  never  done  by  refpedtable  makers. 
The  method  of  difeovering  it  is  by  forcing  it  with  water. 
The  beft  barrels  are  never  polifhed  infide,  as  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  a true  cylinder  with  oil  and  emery,  they  are  only 
fine  draw  bored.  We  have  alio,  under  the  article  before 
alluded  to,  faid  that  twilled  barrels  throw  their  balls  or  fhot 
with  more  accuracy  than  common  ones  ; but  here  we  beg 
leave  to  corredt  ourfelves,  as  that  entirely  depends  on  the 
boring  and  filing  ; the  advantages  of  twiited  barrels  are  fu- 
perior  ilrength,  elaflicity,  and  elegance. 

After  the  barrels  are  bored  true  infide,  two  perfectly 
cylindrical  mandrils  are  introduced,  one  at  each  end  ; they 
are  then  put  in  a lathe,  and  the  outfides  turned  to  their 
proper  fubllance,  and  confequently  mull  be  of  an  uniform 
thicknefs  of  metal  all  round ; but  this  is  only  done  with 
town-made  guns.  Though  it  is  known  fome  makers  bend 
the  muzzles  of  guns,  intended  to  kill  at  long  dillances,  a 
little  upwards,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended, 
as  a barrel  fhould  be  as  ftraight  as  it  is  poffible  to  make  it. 
By  frequent  trials  with  long  and  Ihort  guns,  the  latter  are 
generally  found  to  excel  the  former,  if  both  guns  are  loaded 
with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  and  (hot.  For  legal  re- 
flridlions  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  guns,  fee  the  article 
Game. 

Guns,  Great,  are  called  by  the  general  name  cannon,  and 
make  what  we  alfo  call  ordnance  or  artillery.  See  Cannon. 

Gun,  Great,  at  Dover  caille,  is  a large  brafs  gun  24  feet 
long  without,  and  22  feet  in  the  bore,  beautifully  adorned  with 
flowers  and  emblematical  figures  in  relievo,  and  leveral  m- 
feriptions.  This  curious  gun,  vulgarly  called  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s pocket  pillol,  was  a prefent  from  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  to  Henry  VIII.  while  they  were  engaged  together  in  a 
war  with  France.  The  charge  of  this  gun  is  15  pounds  of 
powder,  and  it  is  faid  to  carry  a ball  feven  or  eight 
miles. 

Gun  is  alfo  a name  given  by  the  miners  to  an  inftrument 
ufed  in  cleaving  rocks  with  gunpowder.  It  is  an  iron  cy- 
linder  of  an  inch  and  quarter  thick,  and  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  having  a flat  lide  to  receive  the  fide  of  a wedge, 
and  a hole  drilled  through  it  to  communicate  with  the  infide 
of  the  hole  in  the  rock.  The  hole  is  made  of  about  eight 
inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  of  it  are  put  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  gunpowder  ; then  this  gun  is  driven  forcibly 
in,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  hole,  and  the  wedge  is  driven  in  on  its 
flat  fide  to  fecure  it.  The  priming  at  the  hole  is  then  fired 
by  a train,  and  the  orifice  being  fo  well  flopped  by  this  gun, 
the  force  of  the  powder  is  determined  to  the  circumjacent 
parts  of  the  rock  which  it  fplits.  See  Mine. 

Gvs-room,  in  a Ship,  is  the  apartment  on  the  after  end  of 
the  lower  or  gun-deck,  where  the  mafter-gunner  and  his 
crew  rendezvous,  get  ready  their  cartridges,  See.  and  do 
all  things  belonging  to  their  bufinefs.  In  fmall  (hips  of  war, 
it  is  ufed  by  the  lieutenants  as  a dining-room,  &c. 

GUNAISKOG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Warmeland  ; 34  miles  N.W.  of  Carlftadt. 

GUNDANILLA,  a town  on  the  S.  coafl  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Rico. 

GUNDAVEE,  a town  of  Guzerat,  on  a river  which 

runs 


GUN 


GUN 


runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  chief  article  of  its 
trade  is  teak  wood  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Surat. 

GUNDAVOW,  a town  of  Guzerat,  on  the  coaft  ; 45 
miles  S.W.  of  Noanagur. 

GUNDELFINGEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Neuburg,  fituated  on  the  Brenz,  near  the  Da- 
nube ; 19  miles  N.E.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48  32'.  E long. 
io°  19'. 

GUNDELIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Tournefort,  in 
honour  of  his  companion  and  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Gundel- 
fcheimer,  its  difcoverer,  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  dur- 
ing their  journey.  Tournef.  Voy.  v.  2 108.  Cor.  51. 

t.  486.  Linn.  Gen.  453.  Schreb.  593.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3 2402.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£L  v.  2 JufT.  175.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  720.  Gaertn.  t.  163 — Clafs  and  order,  Syr.gcnc- 
Jia  P olygamia-fegrcgata.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitcc,  Linn.  Cina- 
roceplialee,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  fcarcely  any,  except  the  leaves 
furrounding  the  compound  receptacle.  Cor.  compound,  tu- 
bular, uniform,  the  florets  live,  equal.  Petal  of  eacli  Ample, 
club-fhaped  ; its  limb  fwelling,  five-cleft,  erect.  St  am.  Fila- 
ments five,  capillary,  very  fliort  ; anthers  united  into  a long 
cylinder.  Pi//.  Germen  ovate,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle, 
inferior,  crowned  with  minute  fcales  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  two,  revolute,  but  in  the 
lateral  florets  fimple.  Perm,  none,  the  feeds  being  altoge- 
ther hidden  in  the  receptacle.  Seeds  folitary,  roundilh,  point- 
ed, crowned  with  an  obfolete  border  ; the  lateral  ones  abor- 
tive. Common  receptacle  conical,  entirely  covered  with  the 
partial  ones,  feparated  from  each  other  by  three-pointed 
fcalcs.  Partial  receptacle  inverfely  conical,  obtufe,  quadran- 
gular, truncated,  with  five  little  hollows,  one  of  them  in  the 
centre,  the  others  in  the  circumference,  to  receive  the  five 
florets. 

EfT.  Ch.  Partial  calyx  none.  Five  hollows  in  the  partial 
receptacle  for  five  florets.  Corolla  tubular.  Four  of  the 
florets  male.  Common  receptacle  fealy.  Seed-crown  a 
flight  border. 

1.  G.  Tournefortii.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1317.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  287. 
Tourn.  Voy.  v.  2.  t.  108.  (Silybum  Diofcoridis  ; Rauw. 
It.  t.  74.) — Native  of  dry  ftonv  places  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  near  Aleppo,  flowering  in  June.  It  was  formerly  in  our 
gardens,  introduced  by  Tournefort,  but  perifhed  in  the 
hard  winter  of  1739.  The  French  have  fince  recovered  it 
from  the  Levant,  and  we  have  feen  one  plant  alive  at  Paris. 
The  habit  is  that  of  a thiftle,  or  cyngo.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  a foot  high,  branched,  leafy,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves 
large,  fefiile,  flightly  decurrent,  pinnatifid,  acute,  with  nu- 
merous irregular  fpinous  teeth  ; their  iurfaces  bright  or 
glaucous  green,  with  a purplifh  rib,  and  downy  veins.  Heads 
of  flowers  purple,  terminal,  feflile,  encompafled  with  a few 
fmaller  leaves,  and  fometimes  a little  cottony. 

Tournefort  calls  this  one  of  the  molt  handfome  plants  of 
the  Levant,  “ and  beeaufe,’’  fays  he,  “ Mr.  Gundelfchei- 
mer  fir  ft  difeovered  it,  we  agreed  that  it  ought,  out  of  gra- 
titude, to  bear  his  name.  Unhappily  we  had  nothing  but 
water  to  honour  this  ceremony,  but  this  was  the  more  fuit- 
able  and  welcome,  as  the  plant  grows  only  in  dry  {tony 
places.  The  mtific  of  the  Pacha  {truck  up  at  the  fame 
time,  which  .we  took  for  a good  omen  ; neverthelefs,  we 
had  no  fmall  trouble  to  hit  upon  a Latin  name  appropriate 
to  that  of  our  worthy  friend.  It  was  at  length  concluded 
that  the  plant  fhould  be  called  GundeliaP  Bourn.  Voy , 

GUNDELL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Guzerat;  30  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Junagur. 

GUNDELSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  on  the  Neckar  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Heidelberg. 


GUNDEWA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundclcurid - 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Chatterpour. 

GUNDIAW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Tatta  ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tatta. 

GUNDIGUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellore  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Ellore. 

GUNDILIPALL’V  , a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Myfore; 
50  miles  S.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat.  1 1 44'.  E.  long 
76  45'. 

( GUNDLING,  Nicholas  Jerom,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  a town  near  Nuremberg,  where  his  father  was  mi- 
nifter.  He  fludied  firft  at  Aldorf  under  John  Fabrxius,  and 
afterwards  at  Jena  and  Leipfic.  He  was  intended  for  theo- 
logical purfuits,  which  in  1698  he  changed  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  law  ; in  this  he  graduated  at  Halle  in  1703.  Lie  fuc- 
c ceded  there  to  the  profefibrfhip  of  eloquence  and  natural 
law,  and  was  made  counfellor  to  the  coniiftory  of  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  privy  counfellor  : and  laftly 
redor  of  the  univerfity  of  Halie.  He  died  in  1729,  leaving 
behind  him  many  works  which  were  at  that  time  in  confided 
able  eftimation  : of  thefe  we  may  mention  his  “ New  Dia- 
logues “ Plan  of  a Courfe  of  Literary  Hillory  “ Hif- 
toria  Philofophioe  Moralis  “ Otia,  or  a Colledion  of  Dif- 
courfes  on  Phyfical,  Moral,  Political,  and  Hillorical  Topics,’’ 
in  three  vols.  8vo.  &c. 

GUNDOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 

the  Carnatic  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Nellore Alfo,  a town  of 

Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Condapilly  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of 
Mafulipatam. 

GUNDOROESKAIA,a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Coflacks,  on  the  Donetz  ; 112  miles  N.  of  Azof. 

GUNDUCK,  a river  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Napaul, 
which  runs  into  the  Ganges,  oppofite  to  Patna. 

GUNGADI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kijaaga,  on  the  Sene- 
gal ; 15  miles  E.  of  Joa. 

GUNGANAGURRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiftngheri. 

GUNGANAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara  : 2c 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Onore.  * 

GUNGAVERA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  - 20 
miles  E.  of  Rydroog. 

GUNJEW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund ; 20 
miles  N.E.  of  Rewah. 

GUNJOORYA,  a town  of  Bengal;  13  miles  N.  of 
Noony. 

GUNKI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 10c 
miles  N.E.  of  Jeddo.  * 


GUNN  A,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingland  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Hudwickfwal.— Alfo,  one  of 
the  fmaller  Scots  Hebrides.  N.  lat.  c6  ac'.  W.  lono- 
6 41'.  °* 

GUNNARSKEG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Warmeland  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Carlftadt. 

GUNNEL  of  a Ship.  See  Gun -ovale. 

GUNNELLUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Butter^^J. 

GUNNER,  John  Ernest,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Chriftiana,  in  Norway,  in  the  year  1718.  He  receiv- 
ed the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  under  private 
tutors,  and  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he  was 
fe;.t  to  the  public  fchool  of  Chriftiana.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  1737,  and  then  proceeded  to  Copenhagen'; 
where  he  purfued  his  ftudics  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as 
to  make  a diftinguifhed  figure  among  his  fellow-rtu- 
dents.  In  1742  he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Halie’, 
where  he  ftudied  theology,  philofophy,  and  mathematics, 
under  very  able  profeflbrs,  then  refident  at  that  feminary. 
In  11 5+  was  invited  to  be  extraordinary  profeflbr  of  theo- 
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Jogy  at  Copenhagen,  preacher  at  Herlufsholm,  and  le Surer 
in  theology  and  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  public  fchool 
of  that  place.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  ordained  prieft  at 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1758  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  Fre- 
deric V.  bifhop  of  Drontheim.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
royal  Norwegian  fociety  at  Drontheim,  of  which  he  was  elect- 
ed vice-prefident,  and  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  which  lie  publi  (li- 
ed feveral  curious  and  ufeful  papers.  Fie  was  a zealous  flu- 
dent  in  botany,  and  fo  highly  efleemcd  by  Linnaeus,  that 
he  gave  the  name  of  Gunnera  (which  fee)  to  a plant  in  his 
fyflem.  He  wa.s  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  acade- 
mics of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  other  learned  focie- 
ties.  His  papers  in  the  firll  three  volumes  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  fociety  of  Drontheim,  relate  chiefly  to  fubjeSs 
in  natural  hiflory.  In  1766,  he  publifhed  “ Flora  Nor- 
vegica,”  part  I.  containing  5i4fpeciesof  plants,  with  fome 
new  fuci.  To  each  are  added  the  medical  and  agronomical 
ufes.  See  the  next  article. 

GUNNERA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  John  Erneft:  Gunner,  bifhop  of  Drontheim, 
in  Norway,  the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  the  Flora 
Norvegica,  in  two  parts,  folio,  with  twelve  plates,  publifhed 
at  Drontheim  and  Copenhagen,  in  1776  and  1772.  The 
number  of  fpecies  it  contains  is  1118.  The  author  died  in 
1773,  agpd  55. — Linn.  Mant.  16.  Schreb.  607.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  148.  Valil.  Enum.  v.  1.  308.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  Juff.  405.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  801.  (Mifan- 
dra  ; Juff.  405.) — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Diandria, 
J.inn.  Diandria  Digynia,  Valil.  Nat.  Ord.  Scalrida,  Linn. 
Ur  tic  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Catkin  whorled,  its  feales  of  one  leaf,  fin- 
gle-flowered,  briftle-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  flowers,  per- 
manent. Perianth  none,  except  the  double-toothed  crufl  of 
the  feed.  Cor.  none.  Stain.  Filaments  two,  very  fhort,  op- 
polite,  Handing  on  the  fides  of  the  germen,  on  the  outfide  of 
its  teeth  ; anthers  oblong.  Pijf.  Germen  ovate,  with  two 
teeth  at  the  top  ; flyles  two,  awl-fhaped,  fhort,  hairy,  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  germen  ; fligmas  Ample.  Peric. 
none.  Seed  one,  ovate,  coated  with  the  perianth-like  cruft. 
Linn. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  teeth,  fuperior.  Corolla  none. 
Seed  with  a flefhy  coat,  crowned  by  the  calyx. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  fubfequently  ftifpefted  his  G.  perpenfa,  the 
only  fpecies  known  to  him,  to  be  monoecious,  which  often 
appears  to  be  the  cafe,  and  G.  plicata,  the  Mifandra  of  Juf- 
•fieu,  is  even  dioecious.  Neverthelefs,  this  genus  is  bed 
placed  in  Diandria  Digynia,  as  having  both  organs  generally 
in  the  fame  flower.  With  Gynandria  it  does  not  feem  well 
to  accord.  We  fhould  rather,  confidering  its  affinities,  pre- 
fume it  to  have  a real  inferior  calyx,  which  in  the  female 
flower  becomes  the  pulpy  coat  of  the  feed,  and  that  there  is 
fome  miflake  as  to  the  flamens  {landing  on  the  outfide  of  the 
teeth,  when  the  flowers  have  both  organs  together.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  require  to  be  examined  and  com- 
pared, in  a living  flate,  by  fome  good  theoretical  botanifl. 
The  term  catkin  feems  here  greatly  mifapplied. 

1.  G.  perpenfa.  Linn.  Mant.  12 1.  Thunb.  Cap.  v.  t. 
143.  (Perpenlum  blitifpermum ; Burm.  Prod.  Cap.  26. 
Blitum  africanum,  calthoe  palnflris  folio,  caule  undo  cubi- 
t.'.li,  fpicam  pedalem  et  amplius  fullinente  ; Pink  P-hyt. 
t.  18.  f.  2.) — Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  waved,  toothed,  finely 
downy,  fhorter  than  the  fruit -bearing  itaik.  All  the  flalks 
unarmed. — Found  about  the  margins  of  rivers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Flope,  flowering  from  September  to  December. 
Thunberg.  Hoot  perennial,  flefliv,  fomewhat  creeping,  with 
long  deep  fibres.  Leaves  radical,  on  long  downy  flalks,  va- 
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rious  in  fize,  but  ufually  a fpan  wide,  kidney-fhaped,  waved, 
toothed,  or  fharply  crenate,  marked  with  numerous  branch- 
ing radiating  ribs,  cut  away  to  the  two  main  fide-ribs  at  the 
bafe  with  a curved  finus,  finely  downy  on  both  fides,  paler 
and  rather  harfh  to  the  touch  beneath.  Flower-flail:  radical, 
compreffed,  naked,  but  downy  in  the  lower  part,  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  bearing  a compound  bunch  of  innu- 
merable fmall  greenifh  flowers,  accompanied  by  linear  brac- 
teas. 

2.  G.  fealra.  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  1.  29. 
t.  44.  f.  a.  (G.  chilenfis  ; Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  3.  6r.  II- 
luflr.  t.  801.  f.  1.  Panke  anapodophylli  folio;  Feuill.  Voy. 
v.  2.  741.,  t-  30.)  Leaves  palmate,  ferrated,  very  harfh, 
taller  than  the  fruit-bearing  flalk.  All  the  flalks  prickly. — 
Native  of  watery  marfhy  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  commu- 
nicated by  the  late  Abbe  Cavanilles.  Much  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and  diftiuguifhed  by  its  Lbcd  leaves,  which  are 
extremely  rough  on  the  upper  fide  with  minute  callous 
points,  as  well  as  befprinkled  on  both  fides  with  fhort  hairs. 
I he  flails,  both  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  befet  with 
fcattered  prominent  prickles,  and  the  latter  are  much  the 
lowed.  The  lunch  of  flowers  is  a fpan  long,  very  denfe  and 
thickly  branched.  Feuillee  fays  this  plant  is  of  a cooling 
quality,  and  that  a decoftion  of  its  leaves  is  taken  for 
that  purpofe  in  hot  weather,  and  the  flalks  of  the  leaves  are 
peeled  and  eaten.  Fie  found  their  flavour  fweetifh  and 
agreeable.  The  root  is  ufed  for  dyeing  black,  and  for  tan- 
ning, which  proves  its  aflringent  quality. 

3.  G.  plicata.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  309.  Willd.  n.  2. 

G.  magellanica ; Lamarck.  Dicl.  v.  3.  61.  Illuftr.  t.  801. 

. 2.  Mifandra  ; Herb.  Commerf.  Juff.  405.) — Leaves 

kidney-fhaped,  crenate,  plaited,  fmooth  and  naked,  taller 
than  the  fruit-bearing  ftalk.  Flowers  dioecious. — Gathered 
by  Commerfon  in  the  flraits  of  Magellan.  Mr.  Menzies 
brought  it  from  Staten  Land,  near  Cape  Horn.  Much 
fmaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  The  root  is  creeping, 
with  long,  thick,  Ample,  downy  fibres.  Leaves  an  inch  or 
two  wide,  on  hairy  flalks,  bluntly  crenate,  fcarcely  waved, 
many-ribbed,  plaited,  very  fmooth,  except  a few  occafional 
tawny  briilles  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Male flowers  in  a branch- 
ed loofe  bunch,  on  a folitary  {lender  hairy  flalk,  taller  than 
the  leaves  ; female  ones  on  a feparate  plant,  in  a denfe,  ovate, 
nearly  feffile  thyrfus,  accompanied  by  broad  membranous 
bradteas,  and  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Stigmas  very 
long,  taper,  downy,  permanent.  Fruit  globofe,  red. 

Gunners,  officers  of  the  Tower  and  other  garrifons, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  manage  and  look  after  the  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  lines  and  batteries,  which  are  all  fixed  and 
ready  with  cartouches  and  ball,  for  fervice,  on  the  fhortefl 
warning. 

They  carry  a field-ftaff,  and  a large  powder  horn  in  a 
firing  over  the  left  fhoulder  ; in  which  equipage  they  march 
by  the  guns. 

Gunner,  in  the  Artillery,  is  the  fecond  rank  of  private 
men  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

Gunner  of  a Jhip  of  war,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition  aboard  ; to  obferve 
that  the  former  are  kept  in  order,  and  fitted  with  tackle  and 
other  furniture,  and  to  teach  the  failors  the  exercife  of  the 
cannon  : he  is  affifted  by  a mate,  Sec. 

Gunner  of  England,  Mafler,  is  an  officer  appointed  to 
teach  and  inftruft  all  fuch  as  defire  to  learn  the  art  of  gun- 
nery, and  to  adminifter  to  every  ffcholar  an  oath  ; which, 
befide  the  duty  of  allegiance,  obliges  him  not  to  ferve  any 
foreign  prince  or  flate  without  leave  ; nor  to  teach  the  art 
of  gunnery  to  any  but  fuch  as  have  taken  the  faid  oath  -: 
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and  to  certify  to  the  mailer  of  the  ordnance  the  fufficiency 
of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  his  majedy’s 
gunners. 

The  gunner,  fir  J.  Moore  obferves,  fliould  know  his 
pieces  and  their  names,  which  are  taken  from  the  height 
of  the  bore,  the  names  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a piece 
of  ordnance,  how  to  tertiate  his  gun,  and  how  to  difpart 
it,  &c. 

Gunner’s  Level.  See  Level. 

GUNNERY,  the  art  of  (hooting  with  guns  and  mor- 
tars, i.  e.  of  charging,  directing,  and  exploding  thofe  fire- 
arms to  the  bell  advantage. 

Gunnery  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a part  of  the  military 
art,  and  fometimes  as  a part  of  pyrotechny. 

To  the  art  of  gunnery  belongs  the  knowledge  of  the 
force  and  effefl  of  gunpowder,  the  dimenlions  of  pieces, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  powder  and  ball  they  carry, 
with  the  methods  of  managing,  charging,  pointing,  fpung- 
ing,  &c. 

Some  parts  of  gunnery  are  brought  under  mathematical 
confideration,  which,  among  mathematicians,  are  called  ab- 
folutely  by  the  name  gunnery  ; viz.  the  method  of  elevating 
or  railing  the  piece  to  any  given  angle,  and  of  computing 
its  range  ; or  of  railing  or  directing  it  fo,  as  it  may  hit  a 
mark  or  objedl  propofed. 

The  inllruments  chiefly  ufed  in  this  part  of  gunnery  are 
the  callipers  or  gunners’  compafles,  quadrant,  and  level  ; 
the  methods  of  applying  which,  lee  under  thofe  articles  ; 
and  for  the  particular  principles  and  laws  of  gunnery,  fee 
Projectile. 

With  regard  to  the  hiltory  of  this  part  of  mixed  mathe- 
matical fcience  we  may  obferve,  that  long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunnery,  properly  fo  called,  the  art  of  artillery  was 
in  adlual  practice  ; for  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  800 
years  before  the  Chriilian  era,  ere&ed,  on  the  towers  and 
bulwarks  of  Jerufalem,  engines  of  war,  for  (hooting  ar- 
rows and  great  (lones  for  the  defence  of  that  city.  2 Chron. 
xxvi.  15. 

Such  machines  were  afterwards  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  names  balltfla , catapulta,  See.  which 
produced  effedts,  by  means  of  the  adtion  of  a fpring  of  a 
(Irongly  twilled  cordage  formed  of  tough  and  elallic  ani- 
mal Jubilances,  no  lefs  terrible  than  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars of  the  moderns.  Thefe  warlike  inllruments  continued 
in  ufe,  not  only  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ; nor  is  it  probable 
that  they  were  totally  laid  afide,  till  gunpowder  and  the 
modern  ordnance  iuperfeded  their  ufe. 

The  firll  application  of  gunpowder  to  military  affairs 
feems  to  have  been  foon  after  the  year  1 300,  for  which  the 
propofal  of  Friar  Bacon,  about  the  year  1280,  for  applying 
its  enonnous  explolion  to  the  dellrudlion  of  armies,  might 
give  the  fird  hint  ; and  Schwartz,  to  whom  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  has  been  erroneoufly  aferibed,  might  have 
been  the  fird  who  adlually  applied  it  in  this  way  ; for,  it  is 
laid,  that  having  pounded  the  materials  of  this  mixture  in  a 
mortar,  which  lie  afterwards  covered  with  a done,  a fpark 
of  lire  accidentally  flew  into  the  mortar,  and  the  explolion 
blowed  the  (lone  to  a condderable  dillance. 

We  (hall  here  only  mention  the  prohibition  of  fire-arms 
in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  printed  by  the  Ead  India  com- 
pany in  1776,  which  feems  to  confirm  the  fufpicion  fug- 
gefled  by  a paflage  in  Quintus  Curtius,  that  Alexander 
the  Great  found  fome  weapons  of  that  kind  in  India.  Can- 
non, in  the  Shanfcrit  idiom,  is  called  (het-aghnee,  or  the 
weapon  that  kills  a hundred  men  at  once.  See  Cannon. 


However,  the  fird  pieces  of  artillery,  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  done  bullets  of  a prodigious  weight,  were  of 
very  cl  unify  and  inconvenient  fize  and  firudlure.  (See  Can- 
non.) Thus,  when  Mahomet  the  Second  befieged  Conflan- 
tinople  in  1453,  he  battered  the  walls  with  dones  of  this 
kind,  and  with  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  of  the  calibre 
of  1200  pounds,  and  which  could  not  be  fired  more  than 
four  times  a day.  The  matter  and  fabric  of  thefe  unwieldy 
pieces  were  changed  for  others  that  were  lighter  and  more 
manageable,  and  particularly  for  brafs  cannon,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  formation  of  artillery, 
if  we  except  the  ingenious  method  of  boring  cannon,  not 
long  fince  invented,  hath  been  little  improved  within  the 
lad  two  hundred  years  ; the  proportions  of  the  bed  pieces 
being  now  much  the  fame  with  thofe  that  were  made  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  their  ufe  and  application 
have  undergone  confiderable  changes,  the  fame  ends  being 
now  generally  purfued  by  fmaller  pieces  than  thofe  which 
were  formerly  thought  necedary  ; the  manner  of  forming 
a breach,  by  fird  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as  pof- 
fible,  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat  down, 
feems  alfo  to  be  a confiderable  improvement  in  the  pradlical 
part  of  artillery  ; as  is  alfo  that  difpofition  of  artillery 
called  the  battery  a ricochet,  fird  ufed  in  1692.  But  the 
theory  of  gunnery  has  made  (lower  advances  than  the  me- 
chanical part.  The  fird  people  who  diredled  their  attention 
to  this  fubjedl  were  the  Italians,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  N.  Tartagalia,  the  famous  mathema- 
tician of  Brefcia,  who  invented  the  method  of  folving  cubic 
equations,  generally  aferibed  to  Cardan,  profededly  dif- 
cufled  the  theory  of  projedliles,  in  his  Nova  Scientia,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1537;  apd  in  his  Qusefili  & Inventioni  diverfi, 
in  1546  ; and  in  another  work,  trail  dated  into  Englifli,  under 
the  title  of  Colloquies,  concerning  the  art  of  diooting  in 
great  and  fmall  pieces  of  artillery,  and  publilhed  at  London 
in  1588;  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fird  who  aderted,  that 
the  greated  range  of  projedliles  was  at  an  elevation  of  450  ; 
and  he  alfo  determined,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  no  part  of  the  track  deferibed  by  a cannon- 
ball is  a right  line,  though  the  curvature  is  in  fonic  cafes 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  need  attention.  To  him  is  likewife  aferibed 
the  invention  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant. 

However,  nothing  decifive  was  delivered  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  curve  deferibed  by  fuch  bodies  till  the  time  of 
Galileo,  who  difeovered  the  law  of  acceleration  in  falling 
bodies,  and  publidied  his  celebrated  Dialogues  on  Motion, 
in  1638.  He  deferibed  the  adlion  and  effedls  of  gravity 
on  falling  bodies,  and  on  thefe  principles  determined,  that 
the  flight  of  any  projedlile  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a 
parabola,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  were  diverted  from  that  track 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  air  ; accordingly  he  has  (hewn, 
that  a body,  (hot  horizontally,  would,  in  its  flight,  de- 
feribe  half  a parabola,  and  when  the  piece  had  an  ele- 
vation above  the  horizon,  a whole  parabola,  provided  that 
it  fell  on  the  plane  of  the  battery  ; he  alfo  proved,  that, 
whatever  the  ranges  of  the  projected  body  or  the  elevations 
of  the  piece  were,  the  ball  would  dill  trace  that  curve  line, 
of  a greater  or  lefs  amplitude,  by  the  time  it  defeended  to 
the  level  of  the  place  from  which  it  was  projected.  His 
difciple,  Torricelli,  extended  this  theory,  by'  (liewing  that, 
whether  the  ball  fell  above  or  below  the  plane  of  its  pro- 
jection, it  deferibed  a parabola  of  a larger  or  a fmaller  am- 
plitude, according  to  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  piece  and 
the  flrength  of  the  powder.  Galileo  was  not  unapprized  of 
the  effedls  of  the  air’s  relillance,  and  he  has  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  thei  ^equalities  which  they  would  occa- 
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fion  in  the  motion  of  a ball  at  fome  given  diflance  from  the 
piece  ; yet  he  exprefsly  fays,  that  “ among  thefe  proje&iles 
which  we  make  life  of,  it  they  are  of  a heavy  matter  and 
xonnd  form,  nay,  if  they  are  of  a lighter  matter,  and  have 
■a  cylindrical  form,  fuch  as  arrows  fhot  from  bows,  their 
track  or  path  will  not  fenfibly  decline  from  the  curve  of  a 
parabola.’’  (See  his  fourth  Dialogue  on  Motion.)  In  this 
theory  his  fucceifors  for  a conliderable  time  acquiefced,  with- 
out trying  how  far  the  real  motions  of  projectiles  deviated 
•from  a parabolic  track,  or  deciding,  whether  the  refinance 
ot  the  air  was,  or  was  not,  neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  determinations  of  gunnery.  Admitting  that  no  great  va- 
riation could  arife  from  the  reliftance  of  the  air,  in  the  flight 
ot  balis,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air 
compared  with  the  denfe  and  ponderous  compolition  of  thofe 
projected  bodies,  they  eflablifhed  it  as  a kind  of  general 
axiom,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bodies  is  nearly  in  the  curve 
of  a parabola.  Accordingly,  in  1674,  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Anderfon,  publifhed  his  treatife  of  the  “ Genuine  ITfe 
and  Effects  of  the  Gun,”  in  which  he  maintains  the  Gali- 
leau  theory,  and  profeflej  to  anfwer  all  objections  that  could 
be  urged  againlt  it  ; and  chough  he  was  obliged  to  infer 
from  iubiequent  experiments,  that  the  whole  track  of  pro- 
jected bodies  was  not  parabolic,  as  appears  by'  his  treatife, 
entitled  “ To  hit  a Mark,”  publifhed  in  1690,  yet,  in  (tend 
ot  aferibing  the  deviation  of  their  flight  from  the  parabolic 
curve  to  the  reiiitance  of  the  air,  he  framed  an  hypotheiis 
f »r  reconciling  his  experiments  with  his  dodtrine  ; he  fup- 
poled,  that  the  bullet,  at  its  firit  difeharge,  flew  for  a 
certain  diltance  in  a right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line 
it  began  to  bend  into  a parabola  ; this  right  line,  which  he 
calls  the  Hue  of  the  impulfe  of  fre,  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
1 une  in  all  elevations  ; and,  by'  affigning  a proper  magni- 
t ide  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  be  was  able  to  reconcile  any 
two  (hot  made  at  different  angles,  however  oppofite  they 
might  prove  to  the  common  principl  es.  But  this-  new 

modelled  theory  was  not  confirmed  by  his  following  expe- 
riments. 

In  the  year  1683,  Monf.  Blondel  publifhed,  at  Paris,  a 
treatife,  entitled  “ L’Avt  de  jetter  des  Bombea,”  in  which 
he  labours  to  lliew,  that  the  retardation  arifing  from  the 
refillance  of  the  air  is  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  be  of  no 
account  in  practice.  This  opinion  was  fo  generally-  received 
both  in  Prance  and  England,  that  there  ieem  to  have  been 
none  who  lufpedted  its  fallacy. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  a paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1686,  exprefsly  afferts,  that  in  “ large  fhot  of 
met  1,  whofe  weight  many  times  furpaffes  that  of  the  air, 
and  whole  force  is  very'  great  in  proportion  to  the  furface 
wherewith  they  prefs  thereon,  this  oppolition  (occafioned 
by  the  refillance  ot  the  air  to  the  motion  of  camion-balls)  is 
fcarce  dilcemible and  from  actual  experiments  he  infers, 
that  “ although  in  fmail  and  light  lliot  the  oppolition  of  the 
air  ought  and  mud  be  accounted  for,  yet  in  (hooting  of 
great  and  weighty  bombs,  there  need  be  very  little  or  no 
allowance  made.”  Phil.  Tranf.  N 179.  p.  19.  or  Abr. 
vol.  i.  p.  484.  The  practitioners  in  gunnery,  though  an 
erroneous  the  iry  had  obtained  the  fanCtion  of  fo  great  a 
name  as  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  might  have  been  led  to  fufpeCt 
its  truth  bv  the  authority  of  a dill  greater  name,  viz.  that 
of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  in  1687,  publifhed  his  “ Princi- 
pia  Mathematical  Phil.  Nat.”  in  which  he  has  demonflrated, 
(lee  lib.  ii.  $ 7.)  that  the  curve  deferibed  by'  a projeClile,  in 
a flrongly  refilling  medium,  differed  much  from  a parabola, 
and  that  the  refillance  of  the  air  was  great  enough  to  make 
the  difference  between  -the  curve  of  projection  of  heavy 
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bodies  and  a parabola  far  from  being  infenflble,  and,  there-' 
fore,  too  conliderable  to  be  negledted.  The  truth  of  thefe 
conclufions  was  farther  eflablifhed  by  M.  Huygens,  in  his 
“ Difcours  de  la  Caufe  de  la  Pefanteur,”  Leide,  1690,  in 
which  he  affirms,  from  experiments  and  mathematical  invefti- 
gation,  that  the  track  of  all  projectiles  was  very  different 
from  the  line  of  a parabola.  However,  the  teftimony  of 
thefe  writers  produced  little  change  in  the  general  opinion  ; 
indeed  M.  Refions,  a French  officer  of  artillery,  in  a memoiv 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1716,  declares  that 
theory  was  of  very  little  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars  ; that 
praClice  had  convinced  him  there  was  no  theory  in  the  cffcCts 
of  gunpowder  ; for,  having  endeavoured,  with  the  greatefl: 
precifion,  to  point  a mortar  agreeably  to  the  calculations  of 
M.  Blondel,  he  had  never  been  able  to  ellabhffi  any-  folid 
foundation  upon  them.  One  other  inllanco  occurs  in  which 
D.  Bernouilli  applies  the  doctrine  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  to 
the  motions  of  projedliles.  Coni.  Acad.  Petrop.  tom.  ii. 
p.  338,  &c. 

I11  this  (late  of  error  and  unaccountable  contradiction  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  did  the  feience  of  gunnery  remain, 
till  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robins,  in  the  year  1742,  publifhed 
a fniall  treatife,  entitled  “ New  Principles  of  Gunnery,” 
containing  many  curious  difeoveries  relating  to  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  the  velocity  of  bullets  impelled  by  its  explo- 
fion,  the  difference  of  the  refifting  power  of  the  air  to  fwift 
and  flow  motions,  the  deviation  of  the  flight  of  projected 
bodies  from  the  parabolic  curve  in  a degree  never  difeovered 
or  fufpeCted  by  any,  and  the  defleClion  of  bullets  and  other 
projeCtiles  from  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  fhot  is  made, 
refulting  from  a rotatory  motion  which  they'  accidentally  ac- 
quire about  an  axis.  Thefe  difeoveries  have  been  confirmed 
and  improved  by-  himfelf  in  fubfequent  publications,  and  by 
others,  particularly  M.  Euler,  of  Berlin,  who  publifhed  it 
with  a large  commentary,  in  1745  ; and  by  M.  I.e  Roy  of 
Paris,  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  for  1751  ; and  by  Dr.  Hut- 
ton of  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  The  reader 
will  find  a more  particular  account  of  thefe  difeoveries  in 
the  fequel  of  this  article,  and  under  the  articles,  Cannon, 
Gun,  Gunpowder,  Projectile,  Range,  Resistance, 
and  Riele-^h/i. 

Mr.  Robins,  from  the  experiments  related  in  his  “ New 
Principles  of  Gunnery',”  having  concluded,  that  the  force 
of  fired  gunpowder,  at  the  infhuit  of  its  explofion,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  an  elaltic  fluid  of  a thoufand  times  the  den- 
fity  of  the  common  air,  and  that  the  elallicity  of  this  fluid, 
like  that  of  the  air,  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity,  inferred, 
that  this  elallic  fluid,  exilting  in  the  powder  in  an  extremely 
condenfed  Hate,  and  being  fuddenly  extricated  from  the  pow- 
der by  the  combuition,  expanded  with  an  aftonifhing  force, 
and  violently  impelled  the  bullet  or  whatever  elfe  oppofed  its 
expanfion.  The  intenfity  ot  this  force  was  afeertained  by 
Mr.  Robins  in  different  ways,  after  the  example  of  Mr. 
Hawkfbee,  for  which  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  N 295  and  his  “ Phy- 
fico-Mechanical  Experiments,”  p.  31.  See  Gunpowder. 

Mr.  Robins,  having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gun- 
powder, as  the  intenfity  of  the  agent  by  which  the  projec- 
tile is  to  be  urged,  proceeds  to  determine  the  effefts  it  w ill  pro- 
duce, or  the  velocity-  with  which  it  will  impel  a fhot  of  a 
given  weight  from  a piece  of  ordnance  of  given  dimenfions. 
Accordingly  he  propofed  for  folution  the  following  problem: 
The  dimenfions  of  any-  piece  of  artillery,  the  denfity  of  its 
ball,  and  the  quantity'  of  its  charge  being  given,  to  detei - 
mine  the  velocity  which  the  ball  will  acquire  from  the  explo 
fion,  fuppofing  the  elallicity  or  force  of  the  powder  at  the 
iirll  inflant  of  its  firing  to  be  given. 


In 
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In  the  folutlon  of  this  problem  lie  affumes  the  two  follow- 
ing principles:  I.  That  the  a&ion  of  the  powder  on  the 
bullet  ceafes  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the  piece. 
2.  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired,  and  converted 
into  an  elaftic  fluid,  before  the  bullet  is  fenflbly  moved  from 

its  place.  . 

Thefe  aflumptions,  and  the  conclufions  before  mentioned, 
make  the  a&ion  of  fired  gunpowder  to  be  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  air  condenfed  a thoufand  times  ; and  from  thence  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  ball 
arifing  from  the  explofion  : for  the  foice  ox  the  fi.cd  pow- 
der dlmiuifliing  in  proportion  to  its  expanfion,  and  ceafing 
when  the  ball  is  out  of  the  piece,  the  total  a&ion  of  the 
powder  may  be  reprefented  by  the  area  of  the  curve,  the 
bafe  of  which  reprefents  the  fpace  through  which  the  ball  is 
accelerated  ; and  the  ordinates  to  which,  reprefent  the  force 
of  the  powder  at  every  point  of  that  fpace  : and  thefe  ordi- 
nates being  in  reciprocal  proportion  to  their  diftance  from 
the  breech'of  the  gun,  becaufe  when  the  fpaces  occupied  by 
the  fired  powder  are  as  i,  2,  3*  4>  ,^c*  f°rce  °f  the 
powder,  or  the  ordinates  reprefenting  it,  will  be  as  1,  3, 

4,  See.  it  appears  that  the  curve  will  be  a common  hyper- 
bola, and  that  the  area  intercepted  between  it,  its  afymp- 
tote,  and  the  two  ordinates  reprefenting  the  force  of  the 
powder  at  the  fir (l  explofion  and  at  the  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
will  reprefent  the  total  a&ion  of  the  powder  on  the  ball ; but  if 
the  ball  were  urged  through  the  fame  fpace,  by  an  uniform 
force  equal  to  Its  gravity,  the  total  a&ion  of  this  force 
.would  be  reprefented  by  a re&angle,  the  bafe  of  which 
would  be  the  bafe  of  the  curve  or  intercepted  portion  of  the 
afymptote  before  mentioned,  and  the  height  of  which  would 
reprefent  the  uniform  force  of  gravity.  Hence  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  refulting  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
gunpowder,  will  be  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  refulting 
from  the  a&ion  of  gravity,  as  the  area  of  the  hyperbolic 
fpace  is  to  the  area  of  the  re&angle  : but  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  refulting  from  gravity  is  given,  being  the  velocity  it 
would  acquire  from  a height  equal  to  the  fpace  through 
which  the  powder  accelerates  it ; and  the  proportion  between 
the  hyperbolic  fpace  and  the  re&angle  is  alfo  given,  from 
the  analogy  of  hyperbolic  fpaces  and  logarithms  ; therefore 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  arifing  from  the  a&ion  of  the  fired 
gunpowder  will  be  given.  This  reafoning  may  be  illuflratcd 
by  a view  of  fig  3 ■ Pieite  I.  Gunnery , in  which  let  A L>  lcpie- 
fent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery,  A the  breech,  and  13  the 
muzzle  ; D C the  diameter  of  its  bore,  anil  D E G C a part 
of  its  cavity  filled  with  powder.  Suppofe  the  ball,  that  is 
to  be  impelled,  to  lie  with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  G h, 
then  the  prefiure  exerted  at  the  explofion,  on  the  circle  of 
which  G E is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  prefiure  exerted  in  the  dire&ion  F 13,  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  that 
circle  ; draw  any  line  F H perpendicular  to  F B,  and  A I 
parallel  to  F Ii,  and  through  the  P°int,  H>  £ ’li- 

totes I A and  A B,  deferibe  the  hyperbola  K H N Q ; then 
if  F H reprefents  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at  the  point 
l?  the  force  impelling  the  ball  in  any  other  place,  as  M,  will 
be  reprefented  by  the  line  M N,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyper- 
bola at  that  point ; for  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body 
along  has  dilated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its 
original  denfity  in  the  fpace  D E G C reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  refpe&ively  extended  ; that  is,  as 
F A to  M A,  or  as  M N to  F H ; but  it  appears,  that  the 
elailicity  or  impelling  force  of  this  fluid  is  dire&ly  as  its  den- 
fity  ; therefore,  if  F H reprefents  that  force  at  the  point  F, 
N will  reprefent  the  like  force  at  the  point  M. 


Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling  the  bat! 
at  the  point  F is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  like- 
wife  known  ; the  proportion  between  the  force  the  ball  is 
impelled  with,  and  its  own  gravity,  is  known.  In  this  pro- 
portion take  F H to  F L,  and  draw  L P parallel  to  F 13  ; 
then  M N,  the  ordiuate  to  the  hyperbola  in  any  point,  will 
be  to  its  part  M R,  cut  off  by  the  line  L P,  as  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder,  in  that  point  M,  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ball ; and  consequently,  the  line  L P will  determine  a line 
proportional  to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point  ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQ  determines  in  like  manner  fuch 
ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling  force  of  the 
powder  in  every  point  ; whence,  by  the  39th  propofition  of 
lib.  i.  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Phil.  Nat.  Prin.  Math,  the  areas 
F L P B and  F FI  Q B are  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire,  when  a&ed  on  by 
its  own  gravity  through  the  fpace  F B,  and  when  impelled 
through  the  fame  fpace  by  the  force  of  the  powder.  But 
fince  the  ratio  of  A F to  A B,  and  the  ratio  of  F II  to  F L 
are  known,  the  ratio  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area 
FHQ  B is  known  ; and  thence  its  fubduplicate.  And 
fince  the  line  F B is  given  in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which 
a heavy  body  would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this 
line  by  its  own  gravity,  is  known,  being  no  other  than  the 
velocity  it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a fpace  equal 
to  that  line  ; find  then  another  velocity,  to  which  this  laft 
mentioned  velocity  hears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fubduplicate 
of  the  area  F L P B to  the  area  F H Q B,  and  this  velocity, 
thus  found,  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  acquire  when  im- 
pelled through  the  fpace  F B by  the  a&ion  of  the  inflamed 
powder. 

To  give  an  example  of  this,  let  us  fuppofe  the  length 
of  a barrel  of  a gun,  or  A B,  to  he  45  inches,  its  diameter 
D C,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be of  an  inch, 
and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  powder,  A F,  to  be  2 f inches  ; 
to  determine  the  velocity  which  will  be  communicated  to  a 
leaden  bullet  by  the  explofion,  fuppofiug  the  bullet  laid  at 
firft  with  its  furface  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

By  the  theory  here  laid  down  it  appears,  that  at  the  firft 
inftant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will  exert,  on  the  ball 
lying  clofe  to  it,  a force  one  thoufand  times  greater  than 
the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphcre.  But  the  mean  prefiure  of 
the  atmofphere  is  efteemed  equal  to  that  of  a column  of 
water  33  feet  high  ; whence,  lead  being  to  water  as  1 1 345 
to  one,  this  prefiure  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a column  of 
lead  34.9  inches  in  height  ; whence,  multiplying  this  by 
1000,  a column  of  lead  34900  inches  high  would  produce 
a prefiure  equal  to  what  is  exerted  on  the  ball  by  the  powder 
in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  explofion  ; and  the  leaden  ball 
being  J of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  confequently,  equal  to  a 
cylinder  of  lead  on  the  fame  bafe  \ an  inch  in  height,  the 
prefiure  at  firft  a&ing  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900  x 2,  or 
69800  times  its  weight ; whence  the  force  of  gravity,  F L, 
is  to  that  of  the  powder  at  its  firft  explofion,  F H,  as  1 to 
69800  : and  F B to  F A is  as  45  — 2f  (or  42I)  to  2|  ; 
that  is,  as  339  to  21  ; whence  the  re&angle  FLPB,  is 
to  the  re&angle  AFHS,  as  339  to  21  x 69800;  that 
is,  as  1 to  4324 — . And  from  the  known  application  of 
the  logarithms  to  the  menfuration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces,  it 
follows,  that  the  re&angle  AFHS,  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

\ B 

as  .43429,  &c.is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  — j, ; that  is,  of 

V\°,  which  is  1.2340579  5 whence  the  ratio  of  therc&angle 
F L P B to  the  hyperbolic  area  F H Q B is  compounded  of 
the  ratios  of  1 to  4324 — , and  of  .43429,  &c.  to  1.2340579  ; 

which 
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■which  together  make  up  the  ratio  of  I to  12263,  the  fub- 
«dupjicate  of  which  is  the  ratio  of  1 to  1107;  and  in  this 
ratio  is  the  velocity,  which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by 
gravity,  in  falling  through  a fpace  equal  to  F B,  to  the 
"velocity  the  bullet  will  acquire  from  the  action  of  the  powder, 
impelling  it  through  F B ; but  the  fpace  FB  being  42J 
inches,  the  velocity  a heavy  body  will  acquire  in  falling  through 
fuch  a fpace  is  known  to  be,  what  would  carry  it  nearly 
at  the  rate  of  15.07  feet  in  1"  of  time  ; whence  the  velocity, 
to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1 to  1 10.7  is  a velocity,  which 
would  carry  the  ball  at  the  rate  of  15.07  x 110.7  feet  in 
l"  of  time  ; that  is,  at  the  rate  of  1668  feet  in  1"  of  time. 
And  this  is  the  velocity,  which,  according  to  the  theory, 
the  bullet  in  the  prefent  circumflances  would  acquire  from 
the  adlion  of  the  powder,  during  the  time  of  its  dilalation. 
And  this  being  once  computed  for  one  cafe,  is  eafily  ap- 
plied to  any  other  ; for  if  the  cavity  D E G C left  behind 
the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled  with  powder,  then  the  line 
H F,  and  confequently  the  area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed 
in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled  ; if 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  A B and 
A F remaining  the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and 
the  furface  of  the  bullet,  which  it  aids  on,  will  be  varied  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter  ; but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the 
diameter  ; wherefore  the  line  F H,  which  is  direCtly  as  the 
abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  reciprocally  as 
the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in  the  reciprocal  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  of  the  bullet.  If  A F,  the  height 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet,  be  increafed  or  diminifhed, 
the  re&ansjle  of  the  hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area 
correfponding  to  ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  in- 
creafed or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

A B 

will  be  direftly  as  the  logarithm  -^-p,  (where  AB  repre- 

fents  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  A F the  length  of  the 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet,)  alfo  directly  as  the  part  of 
that  cavity  tilled  with  powder,  and  inverfely  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the  bullet,  likewife  diredlly 
as  A F the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet.  Con- 
fequently the  velocity  being  computed  above,  for  a bullet  of 
a determined  diameter,  placed  in  a piece  of  a given  length, 
and  impelled  by  a given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  behind  that  bullet ; it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  thefe  ratios  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may  be  thence 
deduced,  the  neceflary  circumflances  of  its  pofition,  quantity 
of  powder,  &c.  being  given.  Where  note,  that  in  the  Al- 
liance of  this  propofition  we  have  fuppofed  the  diameter  of 
the  ball  to  be  of  an  inch  : whence  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  will  be  fomething  more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder 
contained  in  the  fpace  D E G C will  amount  to  exadlly 
ildwt.  a fmall  wad  of  tow  included.  If  the  feveral  quan- 
tities above  fpccified  are  exprelfed  by  algebraic  fvmbols,  we 
lhall  have  the  following  llatement  and  general  refult  : let  v 
be  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  a the  length  of  the  charge  of 
powder,  l the  whole  length  of  the  bore,  c the  fpecilic 
gravity  of  the  ball,  or  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the 
lame  matter  in  ounces,  d the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball  in  ounces.  Then  v = 27130 

/ 10  a . b / 223  a dL  , b 

/ — x log.  - or  = 100  / X log.  — . 

cd  b a >/  to  0 a 

E . G.  Suppofe  a — 2§  inches,  b = 45  inches,  c = 


1 1345  oz.  for  a ball  of  lead,  and  d = ■ | inch  : then  v 


X log.  — - — 1674  feet,  the  velo- 
2269  0 7 

city  of  the  ball,  per  fecond.  Or,  if  the  weight  of  the 
bullet  be  to  — iA  oz.  = oz.  Then  v = 1 00 


27130 


7 


I I 15  X 189 


X 1o£ 


120 


= 1674  feet,  as  before. 
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As  to  the  frit  of  the  principles  here  aflumed,  the  author 
has  obferved,  (fee  alto  his  Mathematical  Trails,  vol.  i. 
p.  164,  &c.)  that  it  would  be  found  erroneous,  if  examined 
with  a geometrical  rigour  ; fince  it  cannot  be  questioned  but 
the  flame  ails  in  feme  degree  on  the  bullet  after  it  is  out  of  the 
piece  : but,  in  experiments,  no  fuch  accuracy  is  attainable  ; 
minute  irregularities  are  the  neceflary  concomitants  of  all 
complicated  experiments  : in  the  collifion  of  bodies,  in  the 
running  or  fpouting  of  water,  even  in  fmall  velocities,  irre- 
gularities happen  not  reconcileable  to  theory  or  to  each 
other  ; what  may  not  then  be  fuppofed  to  happen  from  the 
adlion  of  fo  furious  a power  as  gunpowder  ? From  experi- 
ments it  appears,  that  the  velocities  of  bullets  fired  from  the 
fame  piece,  charged  with  the  fame  powder,  and  all  other 
circumflances  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  fame,  do  yet  differ 
from  each  other  by  fometimes  more  than  7!-th  part  of  the 
whole  ; but  this  is  a fmall  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  a cafe  of 
this  nature,  and  if  the  a£lion  of  the  flame  on  the  bullet,  after 
it  is  out  of  the  piece,  is  fo  fmall  as  to  produce  no  greater 
effedl  than  what  may  be  deflroyed  by  the  inevitable  varia- 
tions of  the  experiments,  the  neglcdiing  it  entirely  is  both 
convenient  and  a reafonable  procedure.  Now,  what  gives 
ground  to  think  that  this  po.ftulatum,  though  not  rigoroufly 
true,  may  be  fafely  aflumed,  is  the  conflderation  of  the 
fpreading  of  the  flame  by  its  own  elafticity,  as  foon  as  it 
efcapes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  ; for  by  this  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  part  of  it  which  impinges  on  the  bullet 
may  be  negle£led,  although  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  be  a 
very  remarkable  force. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  affumed  principle,  that  all  the 
powder  is  fired  before  the  bullet  is  fcnfibly  moved  from 
its  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  very  pofition, 
having  been  examined  by  a committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, was,  after  feveral  experiments,  determined  in  the 
negative,  from  whence  many  may  be  ready  to  conclude, 
that  the  whole  theory  muft  be  overturned.  But  this  re-  ■ 
quires  a farther  difeuflion  ; and  it  will  appear,  that  though 
this  principle  be  not  rigoroufly  true,  no  more  than  the 
former,  yet  it  feems  alfo  that  it  may  be  fafely  admitted 
in  inveftigating  the  effedls  of  powder,  fince,  even  in 
Ihort  barrels,  where  the  fpace  the  bullet  was  impelled 
through  was  not  five  inches,  and  where  of  courfe  the 
deficiency  of  velocity  was  greateft,  it  cannot  amount  to 
one  thirtieth  of  the  whole.  This  will  appear  from  the 
experiments  made  by  the  committee  ; for  when  the  bar- 
rel was  fo  fhortened,  that  the  bullet,  being  placed  clofe 
to  the  wad,  lay  with  its  outer  furface  nearly  level  with 
the  mouth  of  the  piece,  yet,  even  in  this  fliort  tranfit  of 

the  bullet,  but  p of  the  whole  charge,  at  a medium,  was 

collected  unfired,  which  properly  reduced,  amounts 
to  but  TV  of  the  charge.  This  reduction  is  founded  oa 
thefe  coniiderations,  that  the  powder  ufed  by  the  com- 
mittee being  unequally  grained,  when  the  fmaller  grains, 
collected  by  lifting,  were  ufed,  the  quantity  remaining 
unfired  Was  lefs  at  the  medium  in  the  ratio  of  5 to  3,  than 
when  it  was  ufed  without  lifting.  Alfo,  by  extracting 
the  falt-petre  from  the  powder  colle&ed  unfired,  there 
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was  lefs  falt-petre  contained  in  it  than  in  real  powder, 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  9 to  7.  Now  thefe  two  propor- 
tions compounded,  make  the  proportion  of  15  to  7,  in 
which  proportion  mull  the  quantities  of  powder  unfired 
be  reduced,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fine 
good  powder  that  might  be  fuppofed  to  remain  unfired 
in  the  experiments  brought  to  confirm  the  aforefaid 
theory. 

Now,  it  appears,  by  experiments,  that  the  velocities  of 
bullets  placed  in  the  fame  fituation,  are  in  the  fub-dupli- 
cate  proportion  of  the  charges  ; confequently  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  velocity  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  rl,  of  the 
charge  will  be  about  of  the  velocity  only.  And  in 
the  experiments  made  with  a barrel  5 V inches  in  length, 
where  the  ball  had  not  three  inches  to  move,  the  quan- 
tity of  real  powder  coliefted  unfired  from  a charge  of 
iedvvt,  would  have  been  no  more  than  16  grains,  at  a 
medium,  or  T\  of  the  whole  charge,  which  would  pro- 
duce a deficiency  of  T‘7  of  the  velocity  only  : a difference 
lefs  than  what  frequently  occurs  in  the  exa&eft  repetition 
of  the  fame  experiments. 

This,  it  is  thought,  is  fully  fufficient  to  juflify  the 
principle  in  quellion  ; efpecially,  as  in  all  cafes  of  real 
ufe,  the  length  of  the  barrel,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  charge,  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  in- 
stances here  mentioned.  See  Phil.  Tra'nf.  N 469,  p.  450, 
472,  & c.  or  Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  260.  or  Robins’s 
Math.  T rafts,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  See.  and  fee  the  ex- 
periments of  the  committee  in  the  Tranfaftions,  N 465. 
p.  172,  173,  See.  or  Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  253, 

Sec. 

The  greateft  number  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  the 
manner  in  which  powder  takes  fire,  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
done  by  regular  degrees  ; the  firft  grains  firing  thofe  con- 
tiguous, and  they  the  next  fucceflively  ; and  it  has  been 
crenerally  thought  that  a confiderable  time  was  employed 
in  thefe  various  communications  : for  Mr.  Daniel  Ber- 

nouilli,  in  his  Hydrodynamica,  has  concluded,  from  fome 
experiments  made  at  Peterfburgli,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  charge  efcapes  out  of  the  piece  unfired,  and  that 
the  fmall  part  which  is  fired  does  not  take  fire  till  it  is 
near  the  mouth.  Many  theories  too  have  been  compofed 
on  the  time  of  the  progrefs  of  the  fire  amongft  the  grains, 
and  the  different  modifications  which  the  force  of  powder 
did  thence  receive  ; and  it  has  been  generally  conceived, 
that  the  proper  lengths  of  pieces  were  determinable  from 
this  principle  ; fo  that  they  {hould  be  long  enough  to 
give  time  for  all  the  powder  to  fire. 

But  no  fuch  regular  and  progreffive  fteps  feem  obfervable 
in  the  explofion,  for  confidering  that  by  loading  with  a 
greater  weight  of  bullet,  and  thereby  almoft  doubling  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  the  powder  in  the  barrel,  its 
force  receives  but  an  inconliderable  augmentation  ; and  that 
doubling  and  trebling  the  ufual  charge,  the  powder  thus 
added  always  produces  a correfpondent  e flett  in  the  velocity 
of  the  bullet ; likewife,  that  in  a piece  near  four  feet  in 
length,  charged  with  an  ufual  charge  of  powder,  the  velo- 
city communicated  to  the  bullet,  during  the  firft  three 
inches  of  its  motion,  is  full  half  the  velocity  acquired  in  its 
whole  pafiage  through  the  barrel ; and  confidering  alfo 
that  the  elatlicity  or  force  of  the  powder,  in  the  three 
firft  inches  of  its  expanfion,  is  at  a medium  near  eight  times 
oreatcr  than  in  the  two  laft  feet  of  the  barrel ; it  may  be  con- 
cluded from  all  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  time  employed 
by  the  powder  in  taking  fire  was  not  neceflary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  thefe  computations  ; but  that  the  whole  mafs  might 


be  fuppofed  to  be  kindled,  before  the  bullet  was  lenfibly 
moved  from  its  place. 

And  the  experiments  reported  by  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  before-mentioned,  are  ftrong  proofs  that 
the  powder  is  not  fired  in  the  progreffive  manner  ufually  fup- 
pofed ; for  when  the  fiiort  barrel  was  charged  with  twelve 
penny-weight  and  fix  penny-weight  refpe&ively,  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  which  was  collected  unfired  from  twelve 
penny-weight,  did  not  exceed  by  three  grains,  at  a medium, 
what  was  colledted  from  fix  penny-weight,  although  the 
bullet  was  a lefs  time  in  paffinglliroughthe  barrel  with  twelve 
penny-weight  than  with  fix,  it  having  a lefs  way  to  move  ; 
confequently  the  quantity  remaining  unfired  of  the  fix  penny- 
weight, did  not  continue  unfired  ror  want  «f  time  ; fince 
when  the  piece  was  charged  with  twelve  penny-weight,  the 
additional  fix  penny-weight  was  confumed  in  a ihorter  time. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N'  469.  p.  450.  or  Robins,  See.  ubi  fupra, 

Mr.  Robins  has  alfo  given  11s  an  ingenious  way  of  deter- 
mining, by  experiments,  the  velocity  which  any  ball  moves 
with,  at  any  diftance  from  the  piece  it  is  difeharged 
from. 

This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a pendulum  made  of 
iron,  having  a broad  part  at  bottom,  covered  with  a thick 
piece  of  wood  which  is  faftened  to  the  iron  by  ferews. 
Then  having  three  poles  joined  together  by  their  tops,  and 
fpreading  at  bottom,  fuch  as  are  vulgarly  ufed  in  weighing 
and  lifting  heavy  bodies,  and  called  by  workmen  triangles  ; 
on  two  of  thefe  poles,  towards  their  tops,  are  ferewed  on 
fock^ts,  on  which  the  pendulum  is  hung  by  means  'of  a 
crofs-piece,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  on 
which  it  ought  to  vibrate  with  great  freedom.  Something 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there  ftiould  be  a 
brace,  joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pendulum  is  fuf- 
pended  ; and  to  this  brace  there  is  faftened  a contrivance 
made  with  two  edges  of  fteel,  fomething  in  the  manner  of  a 
drawing  pen  ; the  ftrength  with  which  thefe  edges  prefs  on 
each  other  being  diminiftied  or  increafed  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  a ferew.  To  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  ftiould 
be  faftened  a narrow  ribbon,  which  paffing  between  the 
fteel  edges,  may  hang  loofely  down  by  means  of  an 
opening  cut  in  the  lower  piece  of  fteel. 

The  inftrument  being  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  the  refpe&ive  diftances  of  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  of  its  centre  of  ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion  be 
known,  it  may  from  thence  be  found  what  motion  will  be 
communicated  to  this  pendulum  by  the  pcrcufiion  of  a body 
of  a known  weight  moving  with  a known  degree  of  velocity, 
and  ftriking  it  in  agiven  point  ; that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be 
fnppoied  at  reft  before  the  percuftion,  it  will  be  known  what 
vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  confequence  of  fuch  a blow  ; 
and  if  the  pendulum,  being  at  reft,  is  ftruck  by  a body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  linking 
body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration,  made  by  the  pendulum, 
may  be  mealured  by  the  ribbon.  For  if  the  prciYure  of  the 
fteel  edges  on  the  ribbon  be  regulated  by  the  ferew,  fo  as 
to  be  free  an.d  eafy,  though  with  lome  minute  reliftance  to 
hinder  its  flipping  of  itfelf,  then  fetting  the  pendulum  at 
reft,  let  the  part  of  the  ribbon  between  the  pendulum  and 
fteel  edges  be  drawn  ftraight,  but  not  ftrained  ; and  fixing  a 
pin  in  the  part  of  the  ribbon  contiguous  to  the  edges,  the 
pendulum  twinging  back  by  the  intpulfc  of  the  ball,  will 
draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juft  extent  of  its  vibration,  which 
will  be  determined  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between 
the  edges  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

The  computation  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  de- 
5 termined. 
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termined,  from  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke, 
is  founded  on  this  principle  of  mechanics  : that  if  a body  in 
motion  (trikes  on  another  at  reft,  and  they  are  not  feparated 
after  the  (troke,  but  move  on  with  one  common  motion, 
then  that  common  motion  is  equal  to  the  motion  with 
which  the  firft  body  moved  before  the  (troke  ; whence,  if 
that  common  motion  and  the  maffes  of  the  two  bodies 
are  known,  the  motion  of  the  firft  bdtiy  before  the 
ftroke  is  thence  determined.  On  this  principle  it  follows, 
that  the  velocity  of  a bullet  may  be  diminifhed  in  any  given 
ratio,  by  its  being  made  to  impinge  on  a body  of  a weight 
properly  proportioned  to  it  ; and  hereby  the  mole  violent 
motions,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  examination,  are 
eafily  determined  by  the  retarded  motions  which  have  a given 
relation  to  them.  See  New  Princip.  of  Gunnery,  p.  28, 
29,  See.  See  alfo  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N’46?.  p.  444.  where  a 
fmall  correflion,  relating  to  a number  in  Mr.  Robins’s  8th 
pr  ipoiition  is  mentioned  : or  Math.  Trails,  vol.  i p.  83,  See. 
an  1 p 163,  Sec, 

Tt  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  length  to  which  the  ribbon 
is  drawn,  is  always  nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  deferibed 
by  the  afeent  ; it  being  fo  placed,  as  to  differ  infenfibly 
from  thofe  chords  which  moft  frequently  occur  ; and  thefe 
chords  are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
of  the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  ftroke.  Kence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon 
drawn  out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  impinging  bullets. 

Now  from  the  computations  delivered  by  Mr.  Robins,  it 
appears,  that  the  velocity  of  a bullet,  whofe  weight  was 
T\  of  a pound,  was  1641  feet  in  one  fecond  of  time,  when 
the  chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent  of  the  pendu- 
lum, .in  confequence  of  the  blow,  was  17^  inches.  There- 
fore, by  the  proportion  of  any  other  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out,  by  any  percuftion,  to  17J,  the  proportion  of  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity 
of  1641  feet  in  1",  will  be  determined. 

As  experiments  of  this  kind  are  often  attended  with  dan- 
ger and  diliiculty,  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to  make  any, 
will  find  feveral  ufeful  pra&ical  cautions,  in  p.  31,  32,  and 
33,  of  the  faid  treatife. 

Mr.  Thompfon  (count  Rumford)  has  made  many  experi- 
ments for  determining  the  velocities  of  bullets  by  means  of  a 
pendulum,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Robins  ; for 
an  account  of  which  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1781,  vol.  lxxi. 
l)r.  Hutton,  in  his  “ Tra&s,’’  (vol.  i.  p.  119,)  has  given 
a fimplcr  rule  than  that  of  Mr.  Robins,  or  of  M.  Euler  and 
Antoni,  who  followed  him  in  this  bufinefs,  for  computing 
velocities  from  experiments  with  the  machine  above  de- 
feribed ; and  the  rule  is  exprelfed  by  either  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing formulas:  viz.  v = 5.6727  eg  x ^r— v/^~  = 6i4.58 
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the  velocity,  where  v denotes  the  velocity  of 


the  ball  when  it  ftr.kes  the  pendulum,  p the  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  b the  weight  of  the  ball,  c the  chord  of  the  arc 
deferibed  by  the  vibration  to  the  radius  r,  g the  diftance  be- 
low the  axis  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  0 the  dif- 
tance to  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  i the  diftance  to  the  point 
of  irnpatt,  and  n the  number  of  ofcillations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  one  minute,  when  made  to  ofcillate  in  fmall 
ares.  The  latter  of  thefe  two  theorems  is  much  the  molt 
cafy,  both  becaufe  it  is  free  from  radicals,  and  becaufe  the 
value  of  the  radical  a/q  in  the  former,  is  to  be  firft  computed 
from  the  number  «,  the  number  of  ofcillations  which  the 
pendulum  is  obferved  to  make. 


By  the  experiments  recited  at  large,  in  propofition  IX.  of 
the  fame  treatife,  it  appears,  that  the  computations  from 
Mr.  Robins’s  theory,  compared  with  thofe  experiments 
which  were  made  with  barrels  of  various  lengths,  from  feven 
inches  to  forty-five,  and  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
from  fix  penny-weight  to  thirty-fix,  have  a remarkable  co- 
incidence, ar.d  fuch  as  occurs  but  111  a few  philofophical 
fubjefts  of  fo  complicated  a nature. 

Suppofing,  for  inftance,  the  length  of  a barrel  to  be  45 
inches,  the  quantity  of  powder  12  penny-weight,  the  cavity 
containing  it  2|  inches,  and  the  ball  J inches  diameter, 
weighing  i-j.  ounce,  or  -V  of  a.  pound  avoirdupoife,  and 
the  windage  or  excefs  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  above 
that  of  the  bullet  about  of  an  inch  ; the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  will,  by  theory,  be  about  1670  feet  in  one  fecond, 
and  this  velocity  is  found  in  thefe  experiments,  to  be  the 
mean  velocity  which  the  ball  really  receives  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances.  Hence  we  may  determine  the  velocities  with  which 
mufket  and  cannon-ftiot  are  difeharged  from  their  refpedlive 
pieces,  by  their  ufual  allotment  of  powder. 

For  as  a leaden  ball  of  inch  diameter,  and  weighing 
nearly  1 j ounce  avoirdupoife,  being  fired  from  a barrel  of 
45  inches  in  length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will 
have  a velocity  at  its  iffuing  from  the  piece,  which,  if  uni- 
formly continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  1 fo  if 
inllead  of  a leaden  ball  an  iron  one  of  the  lame  diameter  was 
placed  in  the  fame  fituation  in  the  fame  piece,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocity  of  (uch 
an  iron  bullet  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  leaden  one, 
in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  lead  and 
iron  ; and  fuppofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  3 to  2,  and  comput- 
ing on  the  foregoing  principles,  it  will  appear,  that  an  iron 
bullet  of  24/k  weight,  (hot  Irom  a piece  of  ten  feet  in  length, 
with  1 Gib.  of  powder,  will  acquire  from  the  explofion  a ve- 
locity, which,  if  uniformly  continued,  would  carry  it  nearly 
1650  feet  in  j".  But  if  inftead  of  this  full  charge,  weigh- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fnppofe  the  charge  to  be 
only  half  that  weight,  then  its  velocity  would  be  no  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  1490  feet  in  ir;  and  the  fame  would 
be  the  velocities  of  every  leffer  bullet,  fired  with  the  fame 
proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of  all  pieces  were  con- 
ftantly  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  diameters  of  their  bore  ; 
and  though  this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the 
difference  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  occafion  a very 
great  vaiiation  from  the  velocities  here  afiigned.  But  in 
thefe  determinations,  the  windage  is  fuppofed  to  be  no 
more  than  is  juft  neceffary  for  the  eafy  putting  down  the 
bullet  ; whereas  in  real  fervicc,  either  through  negligence 
or  un(kilfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  bullet,  that 
great  part  of  the  inflamed  fluid  efcapes  by  its  fide  ; whence 
the  velocity  of  the  (hot  may,  in  this  cafe,  be  confiderably 
lefs  than  what  is  here  afiigned  : however  part  of  this  may 
poffibly  be  compenfated  by  the  greater  heat  which  in  all  pro- 
bability attends  the  firing  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder. 

The  theory  here  eftablifhed  fuppoies  what  is  laid  under 
the  head  Gunpowder,  that  the  powder  when  fired  is 
equally  hot  with  iron  at  the  beginning  of  its  white  heat ; 
but  in  very  fmall  quantities  of  powder  the  heat  is  probably 
lefs,  and  confequently  the  elafticity  lefs  than  what  arifes  ‘ 
from  this  fuppofition.  Now  this  dccreafe  of  elafticity  in 
fmall  quantities  of  powder  has  been  found  in  many  trials 
actually  to  take  place.  For  inftance,  according  to  the 
theory  before  laid  down,  the  velocity  given  the  bail  by  the 
a£lion  of  the  powder,  is  in  round  numbers  1670  feet  in  1"  ; 
and  this,  as  has  been  faid,  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
taken  at  a medium.  If  now  the  barrel  and  pofition  of  the 
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ball  remaining  the  fame,  there  be  placed  in  the  fpace  that 
contained  twelve  penny-weight  of  powder  there  mentioned, 
only  one  penny-  weight  ; it  follows,  that  if  the  elasticity  of 
the  fl'maller  charge  be  the  fame  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
with  that  of  the  larger,  then  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  when 
impelled  by  the  explofion  of  the  Smaller  charge,  will  be  to 
the  velocity  of  a bullet  impelled  by  a greater  charge  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  refpeftive  charges, 
that  is,  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  i to  12.  Confequently 
the  velocity  communicated  by  twelve  penny-weight,  being 
known  to  be  that  of  1670  feet  in  1",  the  velocity  communi- 
cated by  one  penny-weight  would  be  that  of  482  feet  in 
l"  nearly;  but  by  repeated  trials,  differing  little  from  each 
other,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  real  velocity  acquired  by 
the  ball  in  this  cafe,  from  the  explolion  of  one  penny-weight, 
was  rather  lefs  than  that  of  400  feet  in  1".  Whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  elafticity  of  one  penny-weight  of  powder, 
when  fired,  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  than  that  of 
twelve  penny-weight,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  theory. 

So  if  three  penny-weight  of  powder  be  placed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  one  penny-weight  laft-mentioned,  the  real 
velocity  the  ball  will  acquire  from  the  explofion  will  be  from 
740  to  720  feet  in  1 Whereas,  fuppofing  the  elafticity  of 
three  penny-weight,  when  fired,  to  be  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  the  fame  with  that  of  twelve  penny-weight,  the  ve- 
locity acquired  by  the  ball  Should  be  825  feet  in  1". 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  theory  eftablifticd 
under  the  head  Gunpowder,  fuppofes  that  in  the  firing  of 
gunpowder  about  Tl?  of  its  fubftance  is  converted  by  the 
fudden  inflammation  into  a permanent  elaftic  fluid,  the  elaf- 
ticity of  which  in  proportion  to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  common  air  in  the  like  circumftances  : 
it  farther  fuppofes,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder 
in  its  moft  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  aftion  of 
the  elafticity  of  the  fluid  thus  generated  ; and  thefe  princi- 
ples enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bullets  impelled 
from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds. 

From  this  theory  appears  the  inconclufivenefs  of  what 
fome  authors  have  advanced  relating  to  the  advantages  of 
particular  forms  for  the  chambers  of  mortars  and  cannon  ; 
for  all  their  laboured  fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently 
founded  on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  adlions  of  fired 
powder.  Lib.  cit.  p.  99. 

But  it  mull  not  be  diffembled,  that  however  probable  this 
theory  may  be  from  the  experiments  and  reafons  on  which 
it  is  founded,  there  ftill  remains  a difficulty  which  feems  not 
yet  fully  accounted  for.  The  doubt  arifes  from  fome  ex- 
periments made  before  a committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  hereupon  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  change  of 
the  form  in  the  chamber  will  produce  a change  of  the  dif- 
tance  to  which  the  bullet  is  thrown.  The  experiments  upon 
which  this  opinion  was  founded,  were  as  follow : 

Three  brafs  chambers  were  made,  whofe  depths  were  re- 
fpedfively  three  inches,  1 } inch  and  J inch  ; fo  turned  as  to 
fit  the  chamber  of  a brafs  mortar  exaftly ; each  of  thefe 
chambers  contained,  when  full,  one  ounce  troy  of  powder. 
The  ball  was  of  brafs,  weighing  nearly  356  ounces  troy : 
the  ball  touched  the  powder  of  the  charge  in  all  thefe  ex- 
periments. With  the  iirft  chamber  of  three  inches  deep,  the 
elevation  of  the  mortar  being  45  , the  range  taken  at  a me- 
dium of  three  (hot  was  741  feet ; and  the  mean  diftance  to 
which  the  ball  was  thrown  with  the  chamber  of  J inch 
deep,  was  but  464  feet.  As  to  the  chamber  of  i\  inch, 
it  not  fitting  the  chamber  of  the  mortar  exaftly,  the  ranges 
were  very  irregular ; but  the  leaf!  range,  though  fired  late 
in  the  damp  of  the  evening,  exceeded  the  fartheft  range  of 
the  \ inch  chamber,  and  the  fartheft  range  extended  to  686 
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feet ; fo  that  the  committee  feem  well  warranted  in  their 
opinion.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fore- 
going theory.  Its  ingenious  author  has  in  general  obferved, 
in  the  account  of  his  book  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N3 
469.  p.  455.  or  Tracts,  &c.  vol.  i p.  173,  that  when  the 
charge  is  much  fmaller  than  the  ufual  allotment  of  powder, 
there  are  fome  irregularities,  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent heat  of  fmall  and  large  quantities  of  powder,  to  which 
head  too  perhaps  muft  be  referred  the  experiments  made  by 
the  committee  on  the  effect  of  different  fmall  chambers  ; but 
in  cuftomary  charges,  the  velocities  of  bullets  refulling  from 
all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  are  really  fuch  as  the 
theory  requires.  And  it  appears,  that  thefe  velocities  are 
much  greater  than  what  they  have  been  hitherto  accounted ; 
and  there  are  reafons  from  the  theory  to  believe,  that  in 
cannon-fnot  the  velocities  may  ftill  exceed  the  foregoing 
computation.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N 465.  or  Martyn’s  Abr. 
vol.  viii.  p.  253,  &c. 

If  a bullet  be  laid  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
charge,  the  principles  before  laid  down  cannot  then  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  ball  ; they  being  only 
applicable  in  cafes  where  the  bullet  is  contiguous  to  the  charge, 
or  nearly  fo.  For  by  what  is  (hewn  under  the  article 
Gunpowder,  when  the  furface  of  fired  powder  is  not  con- 
fined by  a heavy  body,  which  it  is  obliged  to  impel  before 
it,  the  flame  dilates  itfelf  with  a velocity,  much  beyond 
what  it  can  at  any  time  communicate  to  a bullet  by  its  con- 
tinued preffure  ; becaufe  the  powder  having  acquired  a con- 
fiderable degree  of  velocity  of  expanfion,  the  firft  motion  of 
the  ball  will  not  be  produced  by  the  continual  preffure  of 
the  powder,  but  by  the  percuifion  of  the  flame.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  a bullet,  laid  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  before  the  charge,  ought  to  be  greater 
than  what  would  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  preffure  of 
the  powder  acting  as  before  mentioned  in  this  article.  And 
this  deduction  from  theory  is  confirmed  from  experience, 
by  which  it  was  found  that  a ball  laid  in  a barrel,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  1 1 1 inches  from  the  breech,  and  impelled  by  twelve 
penny-weight  of  powder,  acquired  in  itsdifeharge  a velocity 
of  about  1400  feet  in  1"  ; whereas  if  it  had  been  afted  on  by 
the  preffure  of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a ve- 
locity of  1 200  feet  in  1 The  fame  was  found  to  hold  true  in 
all  other  great  diftances  (and  alfo  in  leffer,  though  not  in  the 
fame  degree)  and  in  all  quantities  of  powder.  And  from 
hence  arifes  a confi deration  of  confequence  in  practice,  which 
is,  that  no  bullet  (hould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  any  confider- 
able diftance  before  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece  be  extremely 
well  fortified  ; for  a moderate  charge  of  powder,  when  it  lias 
expanded  itfelf  through  the  vacant  lpace,  and  reaches  the  ball, 
will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf 
behind  the  ball,  and  be  thereby  prodigioufly  condenfed  ; 
whence  if  the  barrel  be  not  extraordinarily  ftrong,  it  muft 
bur  ft.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  an  ex- 
ceeding good  Tcnver  mufket  of  very  tough  iron,  which 
being  charged  with  twelve  penny-weight  of  powder,  and 
the  ball  being  placed  fixteeii  inches  from  the  breech,  upon 
firing  the  piece,  part  of  the  barrel,  juft  behind  the  bullet, 
was  f welled  out  to  double  its  diameter,  and  two  large  pieces 
burft  out  of  it.  If  the  powder  be  not  placed  together  at 
the  breech,  but  fcattered  uniformly  through  the  whole  ca- 
vity left  behind  the  bullet,  the  progreffive  motion  of  the 
flame  may  hence  be  fuppofed  to  be  prevented  by  the  expan- 
fion of  the  neighbouring  parts.  And  it  was  found  that  the 
ball,  being  laid  as  before,  1 launches  from  the  breech,  its  ve- 
locity, in  this  cafe,  initead  of  1400  feet  in  1",  was  only 
1 100  feet.  See  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  part  i.  prop. 
12.  or  Trafts,  &c.  p.  113,  See. 
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It  appears  from  experience,  that  bullets  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter and  denfity  impinging  on  the  fame  folid  fubftance 
with  different  velocities,  will  penetrate  that  fubftance  to  dif- 
ferent depths,  which  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  tliofe 
velocities  nearly.  Thus  a leaden  bullet  of  f of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  being  fired  againft  a folid  block  of  elm  with  differ- 
ent velocities,  as  of  1700  feet,  730,  and  400  feet  in  1 ",  the 
cavities  were  found  to  be  as  33#  to,  and  3,  refpeftively  ; 
which  are  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  tliofe  velo- 
cities : pcrfeft  regularity  in  cafes  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
expected,  when  the  unequal  texture  of  the  fame  piece  of 
wood,  and  the  change  of  the  form,  and  the  bullet  by  the 
flroke,  are  confidered. 

From  the  penetration  being  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of 
the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body,  it  follows,  that  the  re- 
finance of  the  wood,  like  that  of  gravity,  is  uniform.  See 
New  Princip.  of  Gunnery,  p.  94,  95.  or  Trafts,  &c.  p.  152. 
See  Gun. 

It  an  pears  from  the  account  already  given  of  Mr.  Robins’s 
admirable  experiments,  that  the  balls  he  made  ufe  of,  in  afeer- 
taining  their  initial  velocity,  were  very  fmall,  being  only  muf- 
ket  balls  of  about  one  ounce  in  weight ; but  other  occupa- 
tions, and  his  immature  death,  prevented  his  profecuting  his 
experiments  with  others  of  a larger  fize.  This  deleft  is 
now,  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  fupplied  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  conducted  in  1775  in  con- 
junction with  feveral  able  officers  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery,  and  other  ingenious  perfons  ; in  which  he  has  made  ufe 
of  fmall  cannon  balls,  from  one  pound  to  near  three  pounds 
weight,  and  formed  a variety  of  conclufions,  which  may  be 
applied  to  cannon-ffiot  of  the  largeil  fize  The  machinery 
ufed  by  Dr.  Hutton  is  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
Mr. 'Robins  ; and  the  intention  of  his  experiments  is  to  dif- 
cover  the  initial  velocity  of  military  projectiles,  or  the  velo- 
city with  which  a ball  iffues  from  a piece. 

The  gun  with  which  the  experiments  were  made  was  of 
brafs;  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  the  muzzle  was  2.16 
inches,  and  at  the  breech  2.0?' inches ; and  the  greateft  caff 
iron  ball,  which  it  would  admit,  was  1 9^  ounces  avoirdupoife  ; 
but  leaden  balls  weighing  1 1 pound,  and  long  cylindrical 
ffiot  weighing  near  three  ppunds,  were  fometimes  ufed  ; the 
length  o'f  the  bore  was  42.6  inches,  fo  that  it  was  nearly  20^ 
calibres  long.  The  powder  was  that  commonly  made  tor 
government,  and  the  charge  was  2,  4,  or  8 ounces,  put  into 
a light  flannel  bag,  and  rammed  without  ufing  any  wad  be- 
fore it.  The  diftauce  of  the  gun  from  the  pendulum  was  29 
or  30  feet  ; and  the  depth  of  the  penetration  feemed  to  be 
near  three  inches  in  folid  wood,  when  two  ounces  of  powder 
were  ufed.  The  firft  courfe  of  experiments  was  performed 
in  May  1775,  the  day  being  clear  and  dry  ; and  it  appears 
from  the  refult,  that  the  mean  velocity  of  five  ffiot,  with  two 
ounces  of  powder,  was  626  feet  in  1",  and  of  two  ffiot,  with 
four  ounces  of  powder,  915  feet  in  1",  which  velocities  are  in 
the  ratio  of  1 to  1.46.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the  bails  in  the 
former  cafe  was  17!  ounces,  and  in  the  latter  17^  ounces, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  powder  was  that  of  1 to  2. 
In  this  inllancc  it  is  evident,  the  velocities  are  very  nearly  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder  dircftly,  and 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls  inverfely  The 
fecond  courfe  of  experiments  was  performed  in  June,  in  a 
clear  and  dry,  but  windy  day.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  fe- 
cond and  third  ffiot,  in  the  experiments,  was  973  feet  in  1",  and 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  749  feet  in  1",  which  numbers  are 
in  the  ratio  of  1.3  to  1 ; the  charges  were  two  ounces,  and 
the  balls  were  19I  ounces  and  46 1 ounces  refpeftively. 
In  this  in  dance,  the  velocity  of  the  heavier  ffiot  is  a little 


'lefs  than  what  would  arife  from  the  inverfc  ratio  of  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  weight  of  the  ffiot.  Some  of  thefe  ex- 
periments were  rendered  doubtful  by  the  effeft  of  the  wind  ; 
but  as  the  mean  velocity  is  973,  and  only  626  in  the  former 
Courfe,  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  though  the  balls 
were  heavier  with  the  greater  velocity,  in  the  proportion  of 
19  to  17  nearly,  Dr.  Hutton  aferibes  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence chiefly  to  the  windage  in  the  firft  courfe,  and  takes  oc- 
cafion  from  hence  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  balls  approach- 
ing in  proportion  nearer  to  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun  than  what  is  preferibed  in  the  prefent  eftablilhment.  The 
next  courfe  of  experiments  was  performed  on  a clear,  dry, 
and  calm  day,  in  the  fame  month.  In  fix  ffiot  on  this  ocea- 
fion,  the  common  mean  weight  of  the  ball  was  1 8^  ounces.; 
the  mean  velocity  with  two  ounces  of  powder  was  738  feet 
in  1",  and  that  with  four  ounces  1043  feet  in  1"  ; the  ratio 
of  which  velocities  is  that  of  x to  1.414;  or  accurately  the 
ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder.  The 
fourth  courfe  was  performed  with  another  machine  on  a fine 
clear  day  in  July.  The  machinery  for  this  and  the  following 
courfe,  fays  Dr.  Hutton,  was  fo  perfeft,  and  every  circuin- 
ftance  attending  the  experiments  fo  carefully  obferved,  that 
the  conclufions  refulting  from  them  may  be  relied  on  with 
great  fafety.  Thofe  of  the  firft  day  were  made  with  leaden 
balls,  aud  thofe  of  the  other  with  iron  ones,  which  differed 
greatly  in  weight ; and  as  every  other  circumftance  was  the 
fame,  they  afford  very  good  means  for  difeoveringthe  law  of 
the  different  weights  of  (hot,  while  the  variations  in  the 
powder  from  2 to  4 and  8 ounces,  furniffi  us  with  the  rule 
for  the  different  quantities  of  it.  The  mean  velocities  with 
2,  4,  and  8 ounces  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  and  1162 
feet  in  1",  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  1.424  and  1.9  ; and 
thefe  numbers  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  quantities  of  powder,  viz.  1,  1414  and  2.  The  mean 
weight  of  the  balls  ufed  with  8 ounces  of  powder  was  28f 
ounces  ; and  that  with  the  2 and  4 ounces  283- ; the  reciprocal 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  is  that  of  1 to  1 .006,  in  which  pro- 
portion, increafing  1.9,  the  number  for  the  greater  velocity, 
and  it  becomes  1.91,  which  falls  fhort  of  2 by  .09,  or  about 
the  d part  too  fmall  for  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
powder.  This  defeft  is  aferibed  to  three  caufes,  viz.  the 
lefs  length  of  cylinder  through  which  the  ball  was  impelled  : 
the  greater  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  which  efcaped  in  this 
cafe  than  in  the  others  by  the  windage,  on  account  of  the 
greater  velocity  ; and  the  greater  quantity  of  powder  blown 
out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  the  lefs  velocities. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  how  fmall  the  quantity  of  powder 
which  is  blown  out  unfired  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  and  the 
amazing  quicknels  with  which  it  fires  in  all  cafes  ; tor  al- 
though the  time  in  which  the  balLpafled  through  the  barrel, 
when  impelled  by  the  eight  ounces  of  powder,  was  not 
much  different  from  the  half  only  of  the  time  in  which  it 
was  impelled  by  the  two  ounces,  it  is  evident  that  in  half 
the  time  there  was  nearly  four  times  the  quantity  of  powder 
fired.  In  the  laft  courfe  of  experiments,  confiding  of  fif- 
teen (hot,  the  mean  velocities  with  2,  4,  and  8 ounces  of 
powder,  were  701,993,  and  1397  feet  in  l",  which  are  as 
the  numbers  I,  1.416  and  I 993,  or  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  weights  of  powder,  viz.  1,  1 .414  and  2. 
The  mean  Weight  of  the  balls,  which  were  iron,  with  the 
2 and  4 ounces  of  powder,  was  18^  ounces,  and  with  the 
8 ounces  of  powder  1 8 1 ounces  ; and,  therefore,  if  the 
number  1.993  be  diminilhed  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  18 , to  18^,  it  will  become  1.985,  which  falls  fhort  of 
the  number  2 by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf ; and  this 
defeft  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  caufcs  mentioned  in  the  recital 
of  the  former  courfe. 
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By  comparing  the  correfponding  velocities  in  thefe  two 
lad  courfes,  viz.  613  and  701,  & c.  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ratio  of  the  fil'd,  or  of  the  velocities  with  two  ounces 
of  powder,  is  that  of  1 to  1.1436;  of  the  next  two,  viz. 
873  and  993,  that  of  x to  1.1375;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
lad,  viz.  1162  and  1397,  that  of  1 to  1.2022.  But  the 
mean  weight  of  the  ihot  for  the  two  and  four  ounces  of 
powder,  was  283-  ounces,  and  i§d  ounces  ; and  for  eight 
ounces  of  powder,  28!  ounces,  and  1 8 -3 ounces;  the  reciprocal 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  former  will  be  that  of  1 to  1.224, 
and  of  the  latter  that  of  1 to  1.241  ; which  are  little  differ- 
ent from  the  real  ratios  above  found.  The  conclufiotis  that 
may  be  deduced  from  thefe  experiments  are  the  following; 
viz.  that  powder  fires  almod  indantaneoufly,  as  Mr.  Ro- 
bins had  before  obferved  ; that  the  velocities  communicated 
to  balls  of  the  fame  weight,  with  different  charges,  are 
nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  charges ; and  to 
balls  of  different  weights,  with  the  fame  charge,  nearly  in 
the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their  weights  ; and, 
therefore,  when  the  weights  of  balls  and  charges  differ,  the 
velocities  are  dire&ly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  charges, 
and  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  weights,  nearly  ; 
fo  that  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to  make  ufe  of  a 
{hot  of  a long  form,  or  of  heavier  matter  ; as  it  would 
alfo  be  to  diminilh  the  windage  ; for  thus  one -third  or  more 
of  the  quantity  of  powder  might  be  faved  ; and  by  com- 
bining thefe  two  lad  improvements,  half  the  quantity  of 
powder  might  be  faved  ; and  a frnall  gun  might  be  made 
to  produce  the  effedt  and  execution  of  one  two  or  three 
times  its  fize,  by  difcharging  a fiiot  of  two  or  three  times 
the  weight  of  its  natural  ball  or  round  (hot.  In  this  way 
a frnall  flxip  might  difcharge  (hot  as  heavy  as  thofe  of  the 
greated  now  made  ufe  of.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  per- 
formed with  guns  of  various  lengths,  would  likevvife  ferve 
to  determine  the  jud  length  of  cannon  for  (hooting  farthed 
with  the  fame  charge  of  powder.  By  means  of  filch  experi- 
ments, properly  conducted  and  varied,  we  may  be  able  to 
folve  every  quedion  relating  to  military  projedtiles,  except 
fuch  as  depend  on  the  refijlance  of  the  air  to  bodies  moving 
fwiftly  in  it.  See  a farther  account  of  the  machinery  ufed 
by  Dr.  Hutton,  and  of  his  experiments,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxviii.  for  1778.  parti,  art.  3.  p.  50. 

In  Dr.  Hutton’s  “ Traits,’’  (vol.  i.)  publilhed  in  1786, 
the  ingenious  author  has  detailed,  at  great'iength,  another 
very  extenfive  courfe  of  experiments,  tarried  on  at  Wool- 
wich in  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  then  mailer  general  ,,f  the  ordnance. 
The  principal  objedls  of  this  courfe,  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance  in  their  relation  to  this  fubjedt,  were 
the  following  : — 

“ I.  The  velocities  with  which  balls  are  projected  by  equal 
charges  of  powder,  from  pieces  of  the  fame  weight  and 
calibre,  but  of  different  lengths. 

“ 2.  The  velocities  with  different  charges  of  powder,  the 
weight  and  length  of  the  gun  being  the  fame. 

“ 3.  The  greated  velocity  due  to  the  different  lengths 
of  guns,  to  be  obtained  by  increaling  the  charge  as  far  as 
the  refidance  of  the  piece  is  capable  of  fudaining. 

“ 4.  The  effedl  of  varying  the  weight  of  the  piece,  every 
thing  elfe  being  the  fame. 

<*  5.  The  penetration  of  balls  into  blocks  of  wood. 

“ 6.  The  ranges  and  times  of  flight  of  balls  ; to  compare 
them  with  their  initial  velocities  for  determining  the  refidance 
of  the  medium. 

7.  The  effedf  of  wads  ; 

of  different  degrees  of  ramming  ; 
of  different  degrees  of  windage  ; 
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of  different  pofitions  of  the  vent  3 
of  chambers  and  trunnions,  and  every  other  dircturv- 
ftance  neceffary  to  be  known  for  the  improvement 
of  artillery.’’ 

All  thefe  objects  were  obtained  in  a very  perfect  and 
accurate  manner  ; excepting  only  the  article  of  ranges,  which 
were  not  quite  fo  regular  and  uniform  as  might  be  wifhed. 
The  balls,  too,  were  mod  of  them  of  one  pound  weight  ; 
but  the  powder  was  incrcafed  from  one  ounce,  up  till  the 
bore  was  quite  full ; and  the  pendulum  was  from  600  to 
8oolb.  weight.  The  conclufions  from  the  whole  were  as 
follow : — 

“ 1.  That  the  former  law,  betwen  the  charge  and  velocity.- 
of  ball,  is  again  confirmed,  viz.  that  the  velocity  is  diredlly 
as  the  fquare  root  of  the  weight  of  powder,  as  far  as  to 
about  the  charge  of  eight  ounces  : and  fo  it  would  continue 
for  all  charges,  were  the  guns  of  an  indefinite  length.  But 
as  the  length  of  the  charge  is  incrcafed,  and  bears  a more 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bore,  the  ve- 
locity falls  the  more  fhort  of  that  proportion. 

“ 2.  That  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increafes  with  the  charge 
to  a certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  gun,  where 
it  is  greated  ; and  that  by  farther  increafing  the  charge, 
the  velocity  gradually  diminiihes,  till  the  bore  is  quite  full 
of  powder.  That  this  charge  for  the  greated  velocity  is 
greater  as  the  gun  is  longer,  but  not  greater  however  in  fo 
high  a proportion  as  the  length  of  the  gun  is  ; fo  that  the 
part  of  the  bore  filled  with  powder  bears  a lefs  proportion  to 
the  whole  in  the  long  guns,  than  it  does  in  the  fhort  ones  ; 
the  part  of  the  whole  which  is  filled  being  indeed  nearly  in 
the  reciprocal  iubduplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  empty 
part.  And  the  other  circumdances  are  as  in  this  table. 
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“ 3.  It  appears  that  the  velocity  continually  increafes  as 
the  gun  is  longer,  though  the  increafe  in  velocity  is  but 
very  frnall  in  refpedl  of  the  increafe  in  length,  the  velocities 
being  in  a ratio  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  length  of  the  bore,  but  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  cube  roots  of  the  length,  and  is  indeed  nearly  in  the 
middle  ratio  between  the  two. 

“ 4.  The  range  increafes  in  a much  lefs  ratio  than  the 
velocity,  and  indeed  is  nearly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the 
velocity,  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the  fame.  And  when 
this  is  compared  with  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  and  length 
of  the  gun  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  perceive  that  very- 
little  is  gained  in  the  range  by  a great  increafe  in  the  length 
of  the  gun,  the  charge  being  the  fame.  And  indeed  the 
range  is  nearly  as  the  fifth  root  of  the  length  of  the  bore  ; 
which  is  fo  frnall  an  increafe,  ,as  to  amount  only  to  about 
one-feventh  part  more  range  for  a double  length  of  gun. 

“ 5-  It  alfo  appears  that  the  time  of  the  ball’s  flight  is 
nearly  as  the  range  ; the  gun  and  elevation  being  the  fame. 

“ 6.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  fenfible  difference  caufed 
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in  the  velocity  or  range,  by  varying  the  weight  of  the  gun, 
nor  by  the  ufe  of  wads,  nor  by  different  degrees  of  ramming, 
nor  by  bring  the  charge  of  powder  in  different  parts  of  it. 

“ 7.  But  a great  difference  in  the  velocity  arifes  from  a 
fmall  degree  of  windage.  Indeed  with  the  ufual  eltabliihed 
windage  only,  namely,  about  one-twentieth  of  the  calibre, 
no  lefs  than  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  powder 
efcapcs  and  is  loll.  And  as  the  balls  are  often  fmaller  than 
that  fize,  it  frequently  happens  that  half  the  powder  is  lolt 
by  unneceflary  windage. 

“ 8.  It  appears  that  the  refilling  force  of  wood,  to  balls 
fired  into  it,  is  not  conflant.  And  that  the  depths  pene- 
trated*'by  different  velocities  or  charges,  are  nearly  as  the 
logarithms  of  the  charges,  in  (lead  of  being  as  the  charges 
themfelves,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity. 

' “ 9 Thefe,  and  mod  other  experiments,  fhew  that  balls 
are  greatly  deflected  from  the  direction  the^  are  projected 
in  ; and  that  fo  much  as  300  or  400  yards  in  a range  of  a 
mile,  or  almoll  one-fourth  of  the  range,  which  is  nearly  a 
deflection  of  an  angle  of  15  degrees. 

“ 10.  Finally,  thefe  experiments  furnifh  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing concomitant  data,  to  a tolerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
namely,  the  t'imenlions  and  elevation  of  the  gun,  the  weight 
and  diinenftons  of  the  powder  and  (hot,  with  the  range  and 
time  of  flight,  and  the  fir il  velocity  of  the  ball.  From 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mcafure  of  the  refiflance  of 
the  air  to  projectiles  may  be  determined,  and  thereby  lay 
the  foundation  for  a true  and  practical  fyflem  of  gunnery, 
which  may  be  as  well  ufeful  in  fervice  as  in  theory.” 

The  author  has  perfevered  with  a laudable  induflrv,  and 
with  no  inconiiderable  fuccefs  in  his  experiments,  keeping 
his  main  objects  in  view,  and  gradually  varying  them,  and 
alfo  enlarging  the  guns  and  machinery,  till  experiments  were 
made  with  lix-pounder  guns,  and  pendulums  of  1800  pounds 
weight.  Among  the  new  objects  of  inveitigation,  a very 
important  one  was  the  reflllance  of  the  atmoiphere  to  mili- 
tary projectiles;  for  afeertaining  which,  the  guns  were 
placed  at  many  different  diflances  from  the  pendulum, 
sgainfl  which  they  were  fired,  in  order  to  obtain  the  velocity 
lo't  in  palling  through  thofe  fpaces  of  air.  By  thefe  and 
other  means,  Dr.  Hutton  inveiligated  the  refiftauce  of 
tlie  air  to  given  balls  moving  with  all  degrees  of  velocity, 
from  o up  to  2000  feet  per  lecond,  as  well  as  the  refiflance 
for  many  degrees  of  velocity,  to  planes  and  figures  of 
other  dupes,  and  inclined  to  their  path  in  all  varieties  of 
angles  ; from  which  he  has  deduced  general  laws  and  formulas 
for  all  fuch  motions.  See  Resistance. 

Mr.  Robins  made  feveral  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Dr.  Hutton';  but  as  mufket  bullets  only  were  employed, 
their  finallnefs  and  change  of  figure  by  the  explofion  of  the 
gunpowder  have  rendered  them  inaccurate,  and  the  fefults 
different  from  thofe  of  Dr.  Hutton,  above-mentioned, 
which  were  accurately  made  with  pretty  confiderable  cannon 
balls  of  iron.  All  thefe  experiments  fufficiently  evince  the 
very  great  refiflance  which  the  air  makes  to  the  fwift  motions 
of  military  projectiles,  which  in  fonie  cafes  amounts  to  22 
or  30  times  the  weight  of  the  ball  itfelf,  and  which  render 
t fie  commou  rules  for  projectiles,  deduced  from  the  parabolic 
theory,  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  real  practice. 

Mr.  Thompfon  (count  Rumford)  inflituted  an  exten- 
five  courfe  of  experiments  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  Mr. 
Robins,  with  tnulket  barrels,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.  for  1781.  The  refu’.t  confirmed 
in  general  the  conclutions  of  Mr.  Robins.  This  ingenious 
philofopher,  with  his  accuflomed  alfiduity,  purfued  a hint 
luggeited  bv  Mr.  Robins  with  regard  to  the  velocity  of 
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a ball  from  the  recoil  of  the  pendulous  gun  itfelf.  Mr.  Ro- 
bins had  remarked  that  the  effedt  of  the  exploded  powder 
upon  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  the  fame,  whether  the  gun  be 
charged  with  a ball,  or  have  no  charge  ; and  that  the  chord, 
or  velocity,  of  recoil  with  the  powder  alone,  being  fubtracted 
from  that  of  the  recoil  when  charged  witli  both  powder 
and  ball,  leaves  the  velocity  that  belongs  to  the  ball  alone. 
The  inference,  fays  count  Rumford,  is  obvious,  viz.  that 
the  momentum  thus  communicated  to  the  gun  by  the  ball 
alone,  being  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  ball,  this  be- 
comes known  ; and  therefore  being  divided  by  the  known 
weight  of  the  ball,  the  quotient  will  be  its  velocity.  The 
celebrated  M.  Euler  has  added  many  excellent  diflerta- 
tioxis  on  the  fubjedt  of  gunnery,  in  his  tranflation  of  Mr. 
Robins’s  Gunnery  into  the  German  language  ; and  the 
fubjedt  lias  been  further  improved  in  Brown’s  tranflation 
of  Euler’s  Differtations  into  Englifh  in  the  year  1777.  See 
alfo  Antoni  in  his  “ Examen  de  la  Poudre  D’Arcy  s 
“ Effai  fur  la  Theorie  de  l’Artiilerie  ;”  Montalembert  on 
the  <!  Rotation  of  Balls,’’  and  on  “ Proving  Cannon,”  Acad. 
Sc.  1757,  1759  ; Vandelli  on  the  “ Force  of  Steam  in 
Gunpowder,”  Comment.  Bonou.  iii.  iv.  ; Saluce  on  the 
“ Elaftic  Fluids  produced  from  Gunpowder;”  M.  Taur. 
1.  ii.  ; Cafali  on  the  “ Force  f Powder,”  C.  Bonon.  v.  ii.  ; 
Borda  on  “ Projectiles,”  Ac.  Sc.  1769  ; Simpfon  in  “ Seledh 
Exercifes  Gray  on  “ Gunnery  ;”  Glenie’s  “ Hiflory  of 
Gunnery  ;”  count  Rumford,  ubi  fupra,  See.  Sec.  Sec.  ; and, 
more  particularly,  Hutton  in  his  “ Tradts,”  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1778,  Edin.  Phi!.  Tranf.  v.  ii.  &c. 

GUNNING,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  prelate, 
was  born  at  How,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1613.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free-fehool  in  Canter- 
bury, whence,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  fent  to  Clare 
Hall,  in  the  uuiverfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  eledted.  to 
a fellowfh.p  in  1633,  and  having  taken  his  degree, of  M..A, 
he  entered  orders  and  was  appointed  to.  the  cure  of  Little 
St.  Mary’s  at  Cambridge.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  diitinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  civil  wars,,  by  his 
zeal  in  defence  of  the  king.  His  condudt  excited,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  parliamentary  party,  who  fubjecled  him  to 
a ihort  imprifonmeut,  and  then  ordered  him  to  his  college, 
where  he  was  deiired  to  fubferibe  “ the  Covenant.”  This 
he  refuted  witli  indignation,  and  was  accordingly  ejedted 
from  the  fellowfliip  ; when  he  determined  to  withdraw  to 
Oxford,  where,  at  that  time,  the  king  held  his  court.  He 
had,  however,  a mind  not  eaiily  daunted,  and  before  he 
left  Cambridge,  in  conjunction  with  Barrow  and  Ward, 
afterwards  bifhops  of  St.  Afaph  and  Salifbury,  he  drew  up 
a fpirited  treatife  againit  “ the  Covenant,”  which  was  after- 
wards publiflied.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  New  College ; he  alio  obtained  a 
curacy  at  the  di fiance  of  about  four  miles  from  Oxford,  the 
duties  of  which  he  difeharged  for  two  years,  though  not 
without  frequent  interruptions  and  affronts, ; from  parties  of 
the  foldiers  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  garrifons.  He 
was  foinetimes  cal  ed  on  to  preach,  before  the  king,  and  for 
thefe  fervices  he  was  prefented  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  in  the  year  1646.  After  the  furrendcr  of  Ox- 
ford to  the  parliament,  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  to 
Chriflopher,  lord  Hatton,  and  then  to  fir  Francis  Compton. 
Upon  taking  leave  of  his  laft  pupil  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  fir  Robert  Shirley,  who,  as  a teitimony  of  refpedt  for 
his  abilities,  fettled  on  him  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  life.  On 
the  death  of  this  patron  he  officiated,  every  Sunday,  in-  the 
chapel  at  Exeter-houfc,  in  London,  preached  and  admi- 
niftered  the  facraments  to  crowded  audiences,  without  any 
moleltation,  excepting  that  he  was  ©ccaiionally  fent  for  and 
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feproved  by  Cromwell.  He  would  alfo,  on  the  week  days, 
look  out  for  feflaries,  and  difpute  with  them  openly  in  their 
own  congregations.  After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II. 
he  received  abundance  of  preferment  of  all  kinds  in  the 
church,  and  in  1661,  upon  the  ejeflment  of  Dr.  Tuckey,  he 
was  created  regius  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
he  alfo  fucceeded  the  fame  gentleman  in  the  mailerfhip  of 
St.  John’s  college.  On  this  occalion  it  mull  be  recorded  to 
his  honour,  that  he  voluntarily  fettled  on  the  ejected  mailer 
a handfome  annuity  for  life.  In  the  year  1669,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Chichefler,  and  in  this  fituation  lie 
was  very  zealous  in  enforcing  the  laws  for  conformity ; on 
fome  occafions  he  would  pcrfonally  break  up  the  meetings 
of  diffenters,  and  appear  on  the  bench  when  non-confonnilts 
were  to  be  tried  for  delinquency.  He  once  gave  a public 
challenge  to  the  Prefbyterians,  Independents,  Baptills,  and 
Quakers,  and  appointed  the  days  for  deputations.  The 
two  former  fe£ls  he  aecufed  of  fchifm  and  rebellion  : the 
Baptills  he  treated  with  more  civility,  but  he  would  fuller 
no  reply.  The  Quakers  would  not  fo  eafilybe  put  off,  they 
addreffed  him  with  fuch  freedom,  that  he  was  glad  to  quit 
the  pulpit  and  the  church.  Some  of  them  followed  him  to 
his  own  houfe,  continuing  along  the  llrects  obfervations 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  hear.  One,  more  bold  than  the 
reft,  plucked  him  by  the  fleeve  and  exclaimed,  “ The  hire- 
ling fleeth; — the  hireling  fleeth.’’  In  1674,  bilhop  Gun- 
ning was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  of  which  he  proved 
an  aflive  fuperintendant,  and  a bountiful  benefaflor  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1 684,  when  he  was  in  the  feventy- 
firft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  many  publications 
which  are  now  fcarccly  remembered.  He  was  a zealous 
churchman,  and  was  not  afhamed  to  own  and  to  juftify  his 
principles  when  they  were  objefls  of  perfecution,  he  there- 
fore merited  the  honours  and  preferment  which  he  enjoyed 
after  the  reftoration.  He  was  unweariedly  adlive,  and  much 
of  his  life  was  fpent  in  doing  good.  His  benevolenec  was 
cxercifed  in  the  exhibitions  which  he  granted  for  the  fupport 
of  poor  feholars  at  the  univerfities,  and  in  endowments  for 
the  improvement  of  his  fees,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and 
diftrelTcd  ; and  at  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages. 

GUNNY,  a weight,  is  | cwt.  or  841b.  of  cinnamon  ; or 
] j cwt.  = iqolb.  of  faltpetre. 

GUNNISPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30 
miles  S.  of  Currudcck. 

GUNOLPS  Fiokd,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Iceland. 
N.  lat.  65' 50'. 

GUNONG-TELLU,  or  Toniiny,  a large  bay  on  the 
E.  coaft  of  the  iftand  of  Celebes,  nearly  180  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W . and  from  50  to  90  broad.  It  contains  feveral 
fmall  iflands.  Entrance  S.lat.  6 12'.  E.  long.  124’’. 

GUNPOWDER,  a compofition  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and 
charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  granulated,  which 
eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  tired,  rarefies,  or  expands,  with 
great  vehemence,  by  means  of  its  elaftic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  adlion  and  effect  of 
guns,  ordnance,  & c.  fo  that  the  modern  military  art,  for- 
tification, &c.  depend  almoft  wholly  upon  it. 

It  has  been  eafily  difeovered,  that  faltpetre  or  nitre  is 
not  indifpenfibly  neceffaryin  the  compofition  of  gunpowder; 
and  that  it  may  be  fuppiied  by  other  fubftances.  Ncw  gun- 
powder  was  fome  time  ago  made  in  France  of  double  the 
ilrength  of  the  old,  without  any  nitre  ; and  Dr.  Hutton 
tried  fome  of  it  in  179c!  at  Woolwich,  and  found  that  it 
was  about  double  the  flrength  of  the  ordinary  fort.  The 
lubftitute  for  nitre  is  the  like  quantity  of  the  marine  acid. 
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This,  however,  is  an  expenfive  article  ; and  it  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  taking  lire  and  exploding,  from 
a very  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
fpark.  Some  chemifts  have  propofed  to  fubftitute  for  nitre 
the  oxymuriat  of  pot-afli,  and  it  has  been  found  from  ex- 
periments, fufnciently  dcciiive,  that  gunpowder  thus  made 
exceeds  with  refpedl  to  energy  of  explotion  the  common 
powder.  But  oxymuriats  a£l  differently  from  mixtures 
with  nitre  ; they  exert  their  power  fuddenly  and  in  a very 
fmall  fpace,  fo  as  to  be  very  dellrutlive  ; but  in  projectile 
force  they  arf  inferior  to  gunpowder.  Thefe  have  alto  the 
dangerous  quality  of  exploding  with  moderate  friction. 
Some  perfons,  milled  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hales, 
which  fliews  that  burning  fulphur  does  not  generate  elaitie 
air,  but  diminilhes  the  quantity  of  common  air,  have  ima- 
gined that  fulphur  was  an  unneceffary  and  even  injurious- 
ingredient  of  gunpowder.  But  M.  Beauine  has  found  by 
experiments,  that  the  force  of  gunpowder  was  nearly 
doubled  by  addition  of  the  fulphur.  Sulphur,  indeed,  is 
not  neceffary  for  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as  the  other 
two  ingredients,  well  mixed,  will  explode  ; but  it  ferves  to 
diffufe  the  fire  inilantaneoufiy  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
powder.  The  advantage,  however,  of  ufing  iulphur  ieems, 
from  fome  late  experiments  in  France,  applicable  for  in- 
creafing  the  force  of  explofion  only  to  fmall  charges  ; but 
in  quantities  of  fome  ounces,  the  explofive,  or  at  leail  the 
projecting,  force  of  powder  without  fulphur  is  as  confider- 
able  as  it  is  with  it. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  aferibed,  by  Polydore 
Virgil,  to  a cliemilt ; who  accidentally  put  fome  of  this 
compofition  in  a mortar,  and  covered  it  with  a ilone,  when  it 
happened  to  take  fire,  and  blew  up  the  {tone. 

Thevet  fays,  the  perfon  here  fpoken  of,  was  a monk  of 
Fribourg,  named  ConlUintine  Anelzen  ; but  Belleforet,  and 
other  authors,  with  more  probability,  fu  pole  him  to  be  Bar- 
tholdus  Schwartz,  or  the  Black,  who  diicovered  it,  as  fome 
fay,  about  the  year  ’1320  ; and  the  firft  ufe  of  it  is  aferibed 
to  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1380,  during  the  war  with  the 
Gcnoefe  ; and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  employed  in  a place 
anciently  called  Foffa  Clodia,  now  Chioggia,  againit  JL.au- 
rence  de  Medicis  ; and  that  all  Italy  made  complaints  again  ft. 
it,  as  a manifell  contravention  of  fair  warfare. 

But  what  contradicts  this  account,  and  (hews  gunpowder 
to  be  of  an  older  era,  is,  that  Peter  Mexia,  in  his  Various 
Readings,  mentions  that  the  Moors,  being  befieged  in  1^43 
by  Alphonfus  XI.  king  ofCailile,  difcliargrd  a fort  of  iron 
mortars  upon  them,  which  made  a noife  like  thunder  ; which 
is  feconded  by  what  Don  Pedro,  bifhop  of  Leon,  relates 
in  his  chronicle  of  king  Alplionlus,  who  reduced  Toledo, 
viz.  that  in  a fea-combat  between  the  king  of  Tunis,  and 
the  Moorifli  king  of  Seville,  above  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  thofe  of  T unis  had  certain  iron  tubs  or  barrels, 
wherewith  they  threw  tlmnder-bolts  of  lire. 

Du-Cange  adds,  that  there  is  mention  made  of  gunpowder 
in  the  regifters  of  the  chambers  of  accounts  in  France  a& 
early  as  the  year  1338. 

Farther,  it  appears  that  our  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  gun- 
powder near  a hundred  years  before  Schwartz  was  born. 
That  excellent  friar  tells  us,  in  his  treatife  “ De  Secretis 
Operibus  Artis  Sc  Naturae,  & de  Nullitate  Magiae,’’  cap.  6. 
which  is  luppofcd  by  fome  to  have  been  publifhed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1216,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  written,  before 
his  Opus  Majus,  in  1267,  “ that  from  falt-petrc,  and  other 
ingredients,  we  are  able  to  make  a fire  that  {hall  burn  at 
what  dillance  .we  pleafe.’"  Dr.  Plott,  in  his  “ Hillory  of 
Oxfordfhire,’’  p.  236,  &c.  aflures  us,  that  thefe  “ other  in- 
gredients were  explained  iu  a MS.  copy  of  the  fame 
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treatife,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  G.  Langbain,  feen  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  to  be  fulphur  and  wood  coal.”  The  writer  of  the 
life  of  Friar  Bacon,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i. 
fays,  that  Bacon  himfelf  lias  divulged  the  fecret  of  this  com- 
pofition in  a cypher,  by  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  the  two 
words  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  above  cited  treatife  ; where  it  is 
thus  expreffed  ; “ fed  tamen  falis  petr.e  Jura  mope  can  ubre 
(/.  e.  Carbonum  pulvere)  ct  fulphuris  ; et  fic  facies  toni- 
trum  & corrufcationem,  fi  fcias  artilicium  and  from  hence 
Bacon’s  biographer  apprehends  the  words  carbonum  pulvere 
were  transferred  to  the  lixth  chapter  of  Dr.  Langbain’s 
MS.  In  this  fame  chapter  Bacon  exprefsly  fays,  that  founds 
like  thunder,  and  corrufcations,  may  be  formed  in  the  air, 
much  more  horrible  than  thofe  that  happen  naturally.  He 
adds,  that  there  arc  many  ways  of  doing  this,  by  which  a 
city  or  an  army  might  be  defiroyed  ; and  he  fuppofes  that, 
by  an  artifice  of  this  kind,  Gideon  defeated  the  Midianitcs 
with  only  three  hundred  men.  (Judges,  chap,  vii.)  There 
is  alfo  another  paffage  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  treatife 
“ De  Scientia  Experimentalia.”  See  Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of 
the  Opus  Majiis,  p.  474. 

Mr.  Robins  apprehends  (fee  the  preface  to  his  Trails), 
that  Bacon  deferibes  gunpowder  not  as  a new  compofition, 
firll  propofed  by  himfelf,  but  as  the  application  of  an  old 
one  to  military  purpofes,  and  that  it  was  known  long  before 
his  time.  Marcus  Grsecus,  an  ancient  author,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  time  of  the  Arabian  phyiician  Mcfue, 
in  the  beginning  of  tfie  ninth  century,  and  mentioned  by 
him,  in  a treatife  intitled  “ Tiber  Ignium,”  of  which  Dr. 
Mead  had  a MS.  copy,  and  cited  by  Dr.  .Tebb  in  the  preface 
to  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus,  deferibes  two  kinds  of  fire -works  ; 
one  for  flying,  inclofed  in  a cafe  or  cartouche,  made  long 
and  (lender,  and  filled  with  the  compofition  clofely  rammed, 
like  our  modern  rocket ; and  the  other  thick  and  fliort, 
ftronglv  tied  at  both  ends,  and  half  filled,  refembling  our 
cracker  ; and  the  compofition  which  he  preferibes  for  both 
is  two  pounds  of  charcoal,  one  pound  of  fulphur,  and  fix 
pounds  of  falt-petre,  well  powdered  and  mixed  together  in 
a ftone  mortar.  See  Cannon’. 

Mr.  Dutens  carries  the  antiquity  of  gunpowder  much 
higher  ; and  he  refers  to  the  accounts  given  by  Virgil  (ALn. 
lib.  vi.  ver.  585. ) , Hyginus  (Fabul.  61.  and  650.),  Eufta- 
thius  (ad  Odyff.  A.  234.  p.  1682.  1.  1 . ),  Valerius  Flaccus 
(lib.  1.  662.),  and  others,  of  Salmoneus’  attempt  to  imitate 
thunder,  prefuming  from  lienee  that  he  ufed  a compofition 
of  the  nature  of  gunpowder.  He  adds,  that  Dion  Caffius,  in 
the  “Hill.  Rom.  in  Caligul.”  p.  662,  and  Johannes  Antioche- 
nus,  in  “ Chronica,’’  apnd  Peirefciana  Valefii,  Paris,  1604, 
p.  804,  report  the  fame  thing  of  Caligula.  The  Brach- 
mans  did  the  fame,  according  to  Themiftius  Orat.  xxvfi. 
p.  337.  and  alfo  the  Indians,  whofe  practice  is  record- 
ed by  Philoftratus,  Vita  Apol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  33.  See  likewife 
lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  Dutens's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Difcoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns,  p.  262,  Soc.  Eng. 
ed.  1769. 

See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  1776, 
where  it  is  afferted,  that  gunpowder  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindooftan  far  beyond  all  periods  oi  invefti- 
gation. 

Gunpowder,  Preparation  of.  There  are  divers  compo- 
fitions  of  gunpowder,  with  refpetft  to  the  proportions  of 
the  three  ingredients,  to  be  met  with  in  pyrotechnical 
treatifes ; but  the  procefs  of  making  it  up  is  much  the 
fame  in  all. 

For  fome  time  after  the  invention  of  artillery,  gunpowder 
was  of  a much  weaker  compofition  than  that  now  ufed  by 
us,  or  that  deferibed  by  Marcus  Gnecus  ; which  was  chiefly 


owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  firft  piecei.  See  Gun  and 
Cannon. 

Of  23  different  ^ompofitions,  ufed  at  different  times,  and 
mentioned  by  Tartaglia  in  his  Quef.  and  Inv.  lib.  iii.  quef.  5. 
the  firft,  which  was  the  moft  ancient,  contained  equal  parts 
of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal.  When  guns  of  modern 
ftrudfture  were  introduced,  gunpowder  of  the  fame  coropo- 
fition  with  the  prefent  came  alfo  into  ufe.  The  cannon 
powder,  in  the  time  of  Tartaglia,  was  made  of  four  parts 
of  falt-petre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  one  of  charcoal ; and  the 
mufket  powder  of  48  parts  of  falt-petre,  feven  parts  of 
fulphur,  and  eight  parts  of  charcoal ; or  of  1 8 parts  of 
falt-petre,  two  parts  of  fulphur,  and  three  parts  of  char- 
coal. The  cannon  powder  was  in  meal,  and  the  mufket  powder 
grained  ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  of  graining  pow- 
der, which  is  a very  confiderable  advantage,  is  a modern  im- 
provement. (See  the  preface  to  Robins’s  Math.  Trafts,  p.  22, 
&e.)  The  modern  compofition  of  it  is  fix  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients  : though  Mr. 
Napier  fays  (Tranf.  of  the  Irifh  Acad.  vol.  ii.)  that  he  finds 
the  ftrength  commonly  to  be  the  greateft  with  the  following 
proportions,  viz.  3II).  of  nitre,  about  9 oz.  of  charcoal, 
and  about  3 oz.  of  fulphur  : the  proportion  of  ingredients 
in  the  powder  of  different  nations  and  different  manufacto- 
ries has  been  very  various.  With  us  the  government  pow- 
der is  the  fame  for  cannon  and  for  fmall  arms  : the  differ- 
ence confiding  only  in  the  fiz.e  of  the  grains:  but  in  France 
there  have  been  commonly  enumerated  three  kinds  of  pow- 
der, viz.  cannon-powder,  mufleet-powder,  and  piftol-pow- 
des  ; of  each  of  tliefe  again  there  are  two  forts,  a ftronger 
and  a weaker ; all  which  differences  arile  only  from  the 
various  proportions. 

The  proportions  are  thus : in  the  ftronger  can non-pow- 
der, to  every  100  pounds  of  falt-petre,  25  pounds  of 
fulphur  are  generally  allowed,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
charcoal;  and  in  the  weaker  cannon-powder,  to  every  ico 
pounds  of  falt-petre,  20  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  24  pounds 
of  charcoal.  As  for  the  ftronger  mufleet-powder,  ico 
pounds  of  falt-petre  require  tS  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  20 
of  charcoal ; and  in  the  weaker,  the  proportional  quantities 
are  100  pounds  of  falt-petre,  15  of  fulphur,  and  18  of 
charcoal.  In  the  ftronger  piftol-powder,  100  pounds  of 
falt-petre  require  12  oi  fulphur,  and  15  of  charcoal  ; 
whereas  the  weaker  has  to  100  pounds  of  falt-petre  only 
IO  of  fulphur,  but  18  of  charcoal. 

Other  authors  preferibe  different  proportions:  Semieno- 
witz,  for  mortars,  direfts  100  pounds  of  falt-petre,  25  of 
fulphur,  and  as  much  of  charcoal;  for  great  guns  100 
pounds  of  falt-petre,  15  of  fulphur,  and  18  of  charcoal ; 
tor  mu  fleets  and  pillols,  ico  pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  of 
fulphur,  and  ten  of  charcoal.  Macquer,  the  author  of  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Chemiftry,”  recommends  75  parts  of  puri- 
fied i*itre,  iyi  parts  of  charcoal,  and  parts  of  fulphur. 

Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  falt-petre 
to  three  ounces  of  charcoal ; or  two,  or  two  and  a quarter, 
of  fulphur  : than  which,  he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  poffi- 
hlv  be  ftronger.  He  adds,  that  the  ufual  practice  of  mak- 
ing the  gunpowder  weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  as  in  the 
example  above,  is  without  any  foundation,  and  renders  the 
expence  ncedlefsly  much  greater  : for  whereas  to  load  a large 
mortar  24  pounds  of  common  is  required,  and  cohfequently 
to  load  it  ten  times,  240  pounds ; he  (hews  by  calculation, 
that  the  fame  effedt  would  be  had  by  180  pounds  of  tlie 
ft  rung  powder. 

Mr.  Napier  has  analyfed  the  Chinefe  powder,  and  found 
the  proportions  of  its  ingredients  to  be  nearly  too  of  nitre, 
1 8 of  charcoal,  and  11  of  fulphur.  It  was  large -grained, 
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not  very  ftrong,  but  hard,  well  c doured,  and  in  good  pre- 
fervation.  The  French  made  many  trials  in  1756  at  the 
royal  manufactory  of  Effone,  near  Paris,  for  determin- 
ing the  bed  proportions  of  the  component  ingredients  of 
powder.  Of  powder  made  with  nitre  and  charcoal  alone, 
16  of  nitre  and  four  of  charcoal  yielded  the  ftrongelt,  and 
gave  a power  of  9 in  the  eprouvette.  With  all  thefe 
ingredients,  16  of  nitre,  four  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  ful- 
phur,  raifed  the  eprouvette  to  15,  and  both  a lefs  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  fulphur  produced  a fmaller  effect.  Then 
diminifhing  the  charcoal,  a powder  of  16  of  nitre,  three  of 
charcoal,  and  one  of  fulphur,  gave  a power  of  17  in  the 
eprouvette,  which  was  the  higheit  produced  bv  any  mixture. 
This  laft  was. alfo  tried  in  the  mortar  eprouvette  againft  the 
common  proof  powder,  and  was  found  to  maintain  a fmall 
iuperiority.  The  powder  made  without  fulphur  in  the  pro- 
portions above  intimated  was  alfo  tried  in  the  mortar  eprou- 
vette, and  with  the  following  lingular  refult : when  the 
charge  was  only  two  ounces,  it  projefted  a Ctolb.  copper  ball 
213  feet,  and  the  flrongeil  powder  with  fulphur  projected  it 
249  feet ; but  in  a charge  of  three  ounces  the  former  pro- 
jected the  ball  475  feet,  and  the  latter  only  472  feet  : and 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  inferiority  of  force  in  the  fmall- 
er  eprouvette  of  the  powder  without  fulphur  has  been  juft 
noticed.”  Aikin’s  Diet. 

When  the  feveral  ingredients  of  gunpowder  are  properly 
prepared,  mixed,  and  grained,  in  the  manner  already  recited, 
if  the  lealt  fpark  be  (truck  thereon  from  a Iteel  and  flint,  the 
whole  will  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  burlt  out  with  ex- 
treme violence. 

The  effect  is  not  hard  to  account  for  : the  charcoal  part 
of  the  grain  whereon  the  fpark  falls,  catching  fire  like  tin- 
der, the  fulphur  and  nitre  are  readily  melted,  and  the  former 
alfo  breaks  into  flame  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  contiguous 
grains  undergo  the  fame  fate.  Now  it  is  known,  that  falt- 
petre,  when  ignited,  rarefies  to  a pr®digious  degree. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  reafons  thus  on  the  point : the  charcoal 
and  fulphur  in  gunpowder  eafily  take  fire,  and  kindle  the 
nitre  ; and  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre,  being  thereby  rarefied  into 
vapour,  rufhes  out  with  an  explofion  much  after  the  manner 
that  the  vapour  of  water  rufhes  out  of  an  aeolipile  ; the  ful- 
phur alfo,  being  volatile,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  aug- 
ments the  explofion  : add,  that  the  acid  vapour  of  the  ful- 
phur, namely,  that  which  diftils  under  a bell  into  oil  of  ful- 
phur, entering  violently  into  the  fixed  body  of  the  nitre,  lets 
loofe  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre,  and  excites  a greater  fermenta- 
tion, whereby  the  heat  is  farther  augmented,  and  the  fixed 
body  of  the  nitre  is  alfo  rarefied  into  fume  ; and  the  explo- 
iion  is  thereby  made  more  vehement  and  quick. 

For  if  fait  of  tartar  be  mixed  with  gunpowder,  and  that 
mixture  be  warmed  till  it  takes  fire,  the  explofion  will  be 
greatly  more  violent  and  quick  than  that  of  gunpowder  alone, 
which  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  caufe  than  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  gunpowder  upon  the  fait  of  tartar,  where- 
by that  fait  is  rarefied.  See  Pul-vis  Fulmxnaxs. 

The  explofion  of  gunpowder  arifes,  therefore,  from  the 
violent  adtion  whereby  all  the  mixture  being  quickly  and  ve- 
hemently heated,  is  rarefied  and  converted  into  fume  and 
vapour  ; which  vapour,  by  the  violence  of  that  aftion,  be- 
comes io  hot  as  to  ffiine,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
flame. 

Dr.  Ingenhoufz  accounts  for  the  effect  of  gunpowder, 
by  obferving  that  nitre  yields  by  heat  a furprifing  quantity 
ot  pure  dephlogillicated  air,  and  charcoal  a confi.ierable 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  ; the  fire  employed  to  inflame 
the  powder  extricates  thefe  two  airs,  and  fets  fire  to  them  at 


the  inftant  of  their  extrication.  See  this  theory  largely  ex«- 
plained  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  part  ii.  art.  26. 

Count  Rumford  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1797.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  force  of  the  elaflic  fluid,  generated  in  the  coin- 
buftion  of  gunpowder,  may  be  fatisfatlorily  accounted  for 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  its  force  depends  folely  on  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  watery  vapour  or  fteam.  For  this  purpofe  he  re- 
curs to  the  experiments  of  M.  Betancour,  publifhed  at  Paris, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the 
year  1790,  which  drew  that  the  elaflicity  of  fteam  is  doubled 
by  every  addition  of  temperature  equal  to  30°  of  Fahren- 
heit. From  the  count’s  reference  it  appears  that  the  expe- 
riments were  earned  as  far  as  280°  of  that  fcale,  in  which- 
cafe  the  prelfure  was  found  to  be  equal  to  about  four  at- 
mofpheres.  He  affirms,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
why  the  lame  law  lhould  not  hold  in  higher  temperatures, 
and  he  has  therefore  extended  his  computations  through  1 4 
more  terms  of  the  geometrical  feries,  the  laft  of  which  af- 
fords an  elaftic  force  equal  to  more  than  67, coo  atmofpheres. 
Ii,  indeed,  the  deductions  from  M.  Betancour ’s  experi- 
ments be  admitted,  the  water  of  cryftallization  in  the  nitre, 
and  the  moifture,  which  the  charcoal  may  be  conceived  to 
retain,  appear  to  be  fully  fufficient  to  account  for  theexplo- 
five  force  by  means  of  fteam  only.  The  gaffes  produced  by 
the  explofion  of  gunpowder  have  not  been  analyfed  with  ac- 
curacy fince  the  difeovery  of  all  the  variety  of  gaffes  with 
the  bafis  of  carbon  : but  they  are  certainly  carbonic  acid, 
fulphureous  acid  gas,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  refi- 
due  is  chiefly  a fulphuret  of  potaih  formed  by  a part  of  the 
fulphur  uniting  with  fpme  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre,  and 
hence  proceeds  the  hepatic  fmell  of  a foul  and  damp  gun- 
barrel.  Aikin’s  Did. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  French  Academy  for 
1702,  aferibes  all  the  force  and  effed  of  gunpowder  to  the 
fpring  or  elaflicity  of  the  air  inclofed  in  the  feveral  grains 
thereof,  and  in  the  intervals  or  fpaces  between  the  grains  ; 
the  powder  being  kindled,  fets  the  fprings  of  fo  many  little 
parcels  of  air  a playing,  and  dilates  them  all  at  once,  whence 
the  effed  ; the  powder  itfelf  only  ferving  to  light  a fire 
which  may  put  the  air  in  adion  ; after  which  the  whole 
is  done  by  the  air  alone. 

But  it  will  appear  from  the  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  of  Mr.  Robins,  recited  in  the  fequel  of  this  article, 
that  if  this  air  be  in  its  natural  ftate  at  the  time  when  the 
powder  is  fired,  the  greateft  addition  its  elaflicity  could  ac- 
quire from  the  flame  of  the  explofion  would  not  amount 
to  five  times  its  ufual  quantity,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
fuffice  for  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  effort,  which  is 
exerted  by  fired  powder. 

In  order  to  underhand  the  force  of  gunpowder,  it  mufl 
be  confidered,  that  whether  it  be  fired  in  a vacuum  or  in 
air,  it  produces  by  its  explofion  a permanent  elallic  fluid. 
For  if  a red-hot  iron  be  included  in  a receiver,  and  the 
receiver  be  exhaufled,  and  the  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall 
on  tl.e  iron,  the  powder  will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial 
gage  will  fuddenly  deicend  upon  the  explofion  ; and  though 
it  immediately  afeends  again,  yet  it  will  never  rife  to  tiie 
height  it  firlt  flood  at,  but  will  continue  depreffed  by  a 
fpace  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  which 
was  let  fall  on  the  iron.  By  this  means  (firing  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time),  the  mercurial  gage  may  be  reduced  from 
29 1 inches  to  12^.  Now  tiiis  experiment,  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  proves  the  propoiition  with  refpedt  to  the 
production  of  a permanent  elaftic  fluid  in  a vacuum  ; fer- 
tile defeent  of  the  gage  could  only  be  effected  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  forne  new  generated  fluid  in  the  receiver,  balancing 
m part  the  preffure  of  the  external  air.  That  this  fluid,  or 
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feme  part  of  it  at  leaft  was  permanent,  appears  from  hence, 
that  though  in  thefe  experiments  the  quickiilver  afeended 
afee  the  operation,  yet,  next  day  it  had  afeended  no  higher 
tlra  i 22 'i,  at  which  place  it  feemed  to  continue  fixed.  And 
that  this  fluid  is  elailic,  is  proved  from  the  defeent  of  the 
mercurial  gage ; fince  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
this  fluid  could  not  by  its  gravity  alone  have  funk  the  quick- 
filver  by  the  leall  fenfible  quantity  ; alfo  from  its  extending 
itfelf  through  any  fpace,  however  great,  the  experiment 
fucceeding  in  either  a large  or  fmall  receiver,  only  the  larger 
the  receiver  the  lefs  will  be  the  defeent  of  the  mercurial 
• gage  to  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  ; the  preffurc  of  the 
generated  (laid  diminilhing  as  its  denfity  diminilhes.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  295. 

Tlie  fame  production  likewife  takes  place,  when  gun- 
powder is  fired  in  the  air  ; for  if  a fmall  quantity  of  powder 
be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a glafs  tube,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  be  immerged  in  water,  and  the  water  be 
made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  tluit  only  a fmall  portion  of  air 
is  left  in  that  part  where  the  gunpowder  is  placed  ; if  in 
this  lituation  the  communication  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  with  the  external  air  be  clofed,  and  the  gunpowder  be 
fired  (which  may  eafily  be  done  by  a burning-glafs)  the 
water  will,  in  this  experiment,  defeend  on  the  explofion,  as 
the  quickfilver  did  in  the  lait,  and  will  always  continue  de- 
preffed  below  the  place  at  which  it  Hood  before  the  explo- 
fion ; and  the  quantity  of  this  depreflion  will  be  greater,  if 
the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafed,  or  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  be  diminilhed.  From  whence  it  is  proved,  that  as  well 
in  air  as  in  vacuum,  the  explofion  of  fired  powder  produces 
a permanent  elailic  fluid.  (Haukfbee,  Phyf.  Meehan.  Exp. 
p.  11.)  This  releafe  of  real  and  elailic  air  from  various 
fubitances,  in  certain  circumllances,  is  now  a well  known 
and  inconteftible  fadl.  See  Air. 

It  alfo  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  elafticity  or 
prelfure  of  the  fluid  produced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder, 
A‘i,cateris  paribus,  directly  as  its  denfity.  This  follows  from 
nence,  that  if  in  the  fame  receiver  a double  quantity  of 
powder  be  let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fublide  twice  as  much 
as  in  the  firing  of  a iingle  quantity.  For  the  vapour  pro- 
duced from  the  double  quantity,  being  contained  in  the 
fame  receiver,  will  be  of  double  the  denfity  of  that  pro- 
duced from  the  iingle  quantity  ; whence  the  elallicity  or 
preflure,  ellimated  by  the  defeent  of  the  mercury,  being 
likewife  double,  the  preflure  is  diredlly  as  its  denfity.  Alio 
the  defeents  of  the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  pow- 
der are  fired  in  different  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the 
capacities  of  thofe  receivers  ; and,  confequently,  as  the  den- 
fity of  the  produced  fluid  in  each. 

To  determine  the  elallicity  and  quantity  of  this  elailic 
fluid,  produced  from  the  explofion  of  a given  quantity  of 
unpowder,  Mr.  Robins  premifes,  that  the  elallicity  of  this 
aid  increafes  by  heat,  and  diminilhes  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air  (a  fa£t  confirmed  by  fome  later 
experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton)  ; and  that  the  denfity  of  this 
fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame  with  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the  fame  elallicity 
and  the  fame  temperature.  From  thefe  principles,  and  from 
the  experiments  by  which  they  are  ellablilhed,  for  a detail 
of  which  we  mull  refer  to  the  book  it fi-lf,  10  often  cited  in 
thefe  articles,  he  concludes  that  the  fluid  produced  by  the 
firing  of  gunpowder  will  be  nearly  Tf6  of  tlie  weight  of  the 
generating  gunpowder  ; and  the  ratio  of  tlie  refpedlive  bulks 
of  the  powder,  and  the  fluid  produced  from  it,  will  be  in 
round  numbers,  1 to  244 

Count  Saluce,  in  his  Mifcell.  Phil.  Mathem.  Soc.  priv. 
iairin.  p.  125,  makes  the  proportion  as  1 to  222,  which, 


he  fays,  agrees  with  the  computation  of  MelTrs.  Haukfbee, 
A montons,  and  Belidor. 

Hence  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of  powder  fired 
in  any  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately  fills,  exerts  at 
the  inllant  of  its  explofion  againft  the  fides  of  the  veffel 
containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  impels  before  it,  a force 
at  leaft  244  times  greater  than  the  elallicity  of  common 
air,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  than  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere  ; and  this  without  conlidering  the  great  ad- 
dition which  this  force  will  receive  from  the  violent  degree 
ol  heat  with  which  it  is  endued  at  that  time  ; the  quan- 
tity of  which  augmentation  is  the  next  head  of  Mr.  Robins’s 
enquiry.  He  determines  that  the  elafticity  of  the  air  is 
augmented,  when  heated  to  the  extreme!!  heat  of  red-hot 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  796  to  1945-  nearly  ; and  fup- 
poling  that  the  flame  of  fired  gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot 
than  red-hot  iron,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confe- 
quently" of  the  fluid  generated  byr  the  explofion,  being  aug- 
mented by'  the  extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194! 
to  796,  it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio, 
the  refulting  number,  which  is  999  .,  will  determine  how 
many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder  ex-- 
ceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofing  it  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  fame  fpace  which,  the  powder  filled- before  it-  was 
fired. 

Hence  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  prelfure  exerted 
by  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of  its  explofion,  may  be 
aftigned  ; for  fince  the  fluid  then  generated  has  an  elalti— 
city  9995-1  or,  in  round  numbers,  1000  times  greater  than 
common  air  ; and  fince  common  air,  by  its  elafticity',  exerts 
a prelfure  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  atmoiphere,  with  which  it  is  in  equilibrio  t 
the  prelfure  exerted  by  fired  powder,  before  it  has  dilated 
itfelf,  is  1000  times  greater  than  the  prelfure  of  the  at- 
mofphere, and,  confequently',  the  quantity  of  this  force 
on  a furface  of  an  inch  fquare,  amounts  to  above  fix  tun 
weight  ; which  force,  however,  diminilhes,  as  the  fluid  di- 
lates itfelf. 

Though  it  has  here  been  fuppofed,  that  the  heat  of  gun- 
powder, when  fired  in  any  coniiderable  quantity,  is  tlie 
fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of  a red-  heat,  or 
to  the  beginning  of  a vvliite  heat,  y-e-t  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  fire  produced  in  the  explofion  is  fomewhnt 
varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by  a greater  or  leis  quantity  of 
fuel ; and  it  may  be  prefumed,-  that  according  to  the 
quantity  of  powder  fired  together,  the  flame  may  have  all 
the  different  degrees  from  that  of  a languid  red  heat  to  the 
heat  fufficient  for  the  vitrification  of  metals;  but  as  the 
quantity  of  powder  requifite  for  the  produdlion  of  this  laft 
mentioned  heat  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 
together  for  any  military  purpofe,  we  fliall  not  be  far  from 
our  fcope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  ot  fuch  quantities  as 
come  more  frequently  in  life  to  be,  when  fired,  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  ilrongell  heat  of  red-hot  iron  ; allowing 
a gradual  augmentation  to  this  heat  in  larger  quantities, 
and  diminifliing  it  'when  the  quantities  are  very  fmall. 
Prin.  of  Gunnery,  in  Robins’s  Math.  Tradls,  vol.  i.  p.  59, 
ike. 

Gunpowder  is  fuppofed  to  explode  at  about  Goo°  Fahr. 
but  if  heated  to  a degree  juft  below  that  of  faint 
rednefs,  the  fulphur  will  moltly  burn  off,  leaving  the  nitre 
and  charcoal  unaltered. 

We  may’  oblerve,  that  the  variations  of  the  denfity  of 
the  atmofphere  do  not  any'  way  alter  the  action  of  powder. 
By  comparing  feveral  trials  made  at  noon  in  the  hotteft 
furnmer  fun,  with  thofe  made  in  the  frelhnefs  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening,  no  certain  difference  could  be  per- 
is ceived ; 
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-<&cived  ; and  it  was  the  fame  with  thofe  made  in  the  night 
and  in  winter.  Indeed,  confidering  that  the  fame  quantity 
of  that  elaftic  fluid  in  which  the  force  of  powder  confifts, 
is  generated  in  a vacuum  and  in  common  air,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  force  can  be  affedted  by  the  greater  or 
lefs  denfity  of  the  atmofphere. 

But  the  moifture  of  the  air  has  a very  great  influence  on 
the  fojrce  of  powder  ; for  that  quantity  which  in  a dry  fea- 
fon  would  communicate  to  a bullet  the  velocity  of  1700  feet 
in  one  feeond,  will  not  in  damp  weather  communicate  a 
velocity  of  more  than  12  or  1300  feet  in  a feeond,  or  even 
lefs,  if  the  powder  be  bad  and  negligently  kept.  Robins’s 
Math.  Tfadis,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  &c. 

This  agrees  with  an  experiment  made  before  a committee 
.of  the  Royal  Society,  where  powder  having  been  dried  by 
being  put  into  a phial  placed  in  boiling  water,  threw  a ball 
out  of  a mortar  twice  as  far  as  the  fame  quantity  of  powder 
taken  out  of  the  fame,  barrel  before  it  was  dried. 

Now  the  ranges  under  the  fame  circumftances  of  charge, 
elevation,  See.  being  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  of  the 
ball,  thefe  velocities,  in  this  experiment,  will  be  to  each  other 
nearly  as  17  to'  12',  which  give  ranges  as  289  to  144.  Phil. 
Tfanf.  NJ  465.  p.  182,  183. 

If  powder  be  damp,  fhot  made  with  equal  quantities  of  it 
out  of  the  fame  parcel,  will  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  perhaps  ten  times  more  than  if  the  powder  was  in 
good  order.  A fmall  charge  feems  to  lofe  a greater  part 
of  its  force  than  a larger,  each  being  equally  damp.  An- 
other circumftance  attending  damp  powder  is,  a remarkable 
foulnefs  in  the  piece,  after  firing,  much  beyond  what  arifes 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  powder. 

That  powder  will  imbibe  moiilure  from  the  air,  and  there- 
by increafe  in  weight,  is  certain.  A parcel  of  very  good 
powder  being  placed  on  a white  paper,  pierced  with  a great 
number  of  fine  holes,  and  held  over  the  fleam  of  hot  water, 
the  powder  in  half  a minute  was  increafed  about  Tl5  in  weight. 
Another  parcel,  continuing  longer  in  the  lleam,  was  increafed 
by  part.  That  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  has  a like 
effedt,  appears  from  this,  that  an  ounce  of  powder  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a room  having  a fire  in  it  every  day,  being 
dried  before  the  fire,  loft  above  part  of  its  weight  ; one 
third  of  which  it  regained  in  lefs  than  two  hours  by  being 
removed  to  apart  of  the  room  diftant  from  the  fire.  And 
as  the  air  is  often  much  moifter  than  when  this  experiment 
was  tried,  and  the  open  air  is  more  moift  than  a room  with  a 
fire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  beft  powder  is  water.  Now  as 
a certain  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  powder  will  prevent 
its  firing  at  all,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  every  degree  of 
moifture  mu  ft  abate  the  violence  of  the  explolion  ; and 
hence  the  effedls  of  damp  powder  are  not  hard  to  account 
for. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  moifture  imbibed  by  pow- 
der does  not  render  it  lefs  active  when  dried  again.  Indeed, 
if  powder  be  expofed  to  the  greateil  damps,  without  any 
caution,  or  if  common  falts  abound  in  it,  as  often  happens 
through  negligence  in  refining  tiie  nitre,  the  moifture  it  im- 
bibes may,  in  fuch  cafes,  be  perhaps  fuificient  to  diffolve 
fome  part  of  the  nitre,  which  is  a lafting  damage  that  no 
drying  can  retrieve.  But  when  tolerable  care  is  taken  in 
preferring  powder,  and  the  nitre  it  is  compofed  of  has  been 
well  purged  from  common  fait,  it  will  retain  its  force  much 
longer  than  is  ufually  fuppofed  ; and  it  is  faid  that  powder 
has"  been  known  to  have  been  preferved  for  fifty  years,  with- 
out any  apparent  damage  from  its  age. 

Some  care  is  neceffary  in  the  drying  of  damp  gunpowder; 
for  there  is  a degree  of  heat,  which,  though  not  fufheient  to 


fire  the  powder,  will  yet  melt  the  brimftone,  and  deftroy 
the  texture  of  the  grains.  Nay,  more,  there  is  a heat  with 
which  the  brimftone  will  flame  and  burn  away  gradually,  and 
yet  the  powder  will  not  explode  ; of  this  any  one  may  fatisfy 
himfelf  by  heating  a piece  off  iron  red-hot,  and  then  throw- 
ing a few  grains  of  powder  on  it  at  different  intervals,  durr 
ing  the  time  of  its  cooling  ; for  by  this  means  he  will  find, 
that  at  a certain  time  the  ieparate  grains  that  fall  on  the  iron 
will  not  explode,  but  will  burn  with  a fmall  blue  flame  for 
fome  fpace  of  time,  the  grain  ftill  remaining  unconfirmed. 
Indeed,  when  it  has  begun  to  burn  in  this  manner,  it  fome- 
times  ends  with  exploding  ; but  this  more  commonly  happens 
■when  a number  of  grains  lie  near  together  ; for  then,  though 
each  feparate  flame  is  not  fuificient  to  explode  its  refpedtive 
grain,  yet  the  whole  fire  made  by  them  altogether  grows 
ftrong  enough  at  laft  to  eml  in  a general  explolion  ; how  ever, 
by  attending  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  iron,  and 
fpreading  the  grain,  two  or  three  inches  fqtiare  may  be  co- 
vered with  a blue  lambent  flame,  which  will  laft  a confider- 
able  time  w ithout  any  explolion,  and  the  grains  afterwards 
will  not  apparently  have  loft  either  their  colour  or  their  lhape. 
Now  fince  thefe  grains,  when  the  brimftone  is  thus  burnt  or 
even  melted  out  of  them,  will  no  longer  adt  as  powder  ; it  is 
evident  that  powder  may  be  fpoiled  by  being  dried  with  too 
violent  a heat.  Robins,  ubi  fupra,  p.  104,  <$cc. 

The  velocity  of  expanlion  of  the  flame  of  gunpowder, 
when  fired  in  a piece  of  artillery,  without  either  bullet  or 
other  body  before  it,  is  prodigious.  By  the  experiments  of 
the  author  fo  often  quoted,  it  feems  this  velocity  cannot  he 
much  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  a feeond.  But  M.  Bernouilli 
and  M.  Euler  fufpcdf  that  it  is  much  greater  ; and  Dr. 
Hutton  imagines  that  it  cannot  be  lefs  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
ploiion  than  four  times  as  much.  This,  however,  mull;  be 
underftood  of  the  moft  adtive  part  of  the  flame.  For,  as 
was  obferved  before,  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  which  tlve  adfivity 
of  gunpowder  confifts,  is  only  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
powder,  the  remaining  T7^-  will,  in  the  explofion,  be  mixed 
with  the  elaftic  part,  and  will  by  its  weight  retard  the  adti- 
vity  of  the  explofion  ; and  yet  they  will  be  fo  completely 
united,  as  to  move  with  one  common  motion  ; but  the  un- 
elaftic  part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome  of 
it  will  not  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears  by  the 
confiderable  quantity  of  undtuous  matter,  which  adheres  to 
the  infide  of  all  fire  arms  after  they  have  been  ufed.  Thefe 
inequalities  in  the  expanfive  motion  of  the  flame,  render  it 
impradticable  to  determine  its  velocity  otherwife  than  from 
experiments  The  foundation  of  which  determination  is,  that 
a barrel  being  fixed  in  a proper  fituation  on  a pendulum, 
fuch  as  is  deferibed  under  the  head  Guxnkky,  and  being 
charged  with  twelve  penny-weight  of  powder,  without  either 
ball  or  wad,  the  pow  dcr  being  only  put  together  by  the  ram- 
mer ; on  the  difeharge  the  pendulum  afeended  through  an 
arch  whofe  chord  was  xo  or  io,1  inches. 

Now  if  the  piece  be  again  loaded  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  powder  rammed  down  by  a wad  of  tow,  weighing  one 
penny-weight,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  wad,  being  very 
light,  will  prefently  acquire  that  velocity,  with  which  the 
elaftic  part  of  the  fluid  will  expand  itlelf  when  uncom- 
preffed ; and  it  was  accordingly  found,  that  the  chord  of  the 
afeending  arch  was  by  this  means  augmented  to  twelve 
inches  ; fo  that  by  the  additional  weight  of  one  penny- 
weight of  matter  moving  with  the  velocity,  of  the  fwifteft 
part  of  the  vapour,  the  pendulum  afeended  through  an  arch 
whofe  chord  was  two  ruches  longer  than  before.  And  by 
calculating  upon  thefe  fadls,  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
his  book,  Mr.  Robins  determines  that  the  velocity  with 
which  this  one  penny-weight  of  matter  moved,  mud  be  about 
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7000  feet  in  one  fecontl.  It  is  this  prodigious  celerity  of 
expanlion  of  the  flame  of  fired  gunpowder,  which  is  its  pe- 
culiar excellence,  and  the  circumltance  in  which  it  fo  emi- 
nently furpafles  all  other  inventions,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, for  the  purpofe  of  military  projections  : for  as  to  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  thefe  projectiles  only,  many  of  the 
warlike  machines  of  the  ancients  produced  this  in  a degree 
far  furpalfing  that  of  our  heavieff  cannon-ftiot  or  {hells  ; but 
the  great  celerity  given  to  thefe  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  lead 
approached  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  flame  of  pow- 
der. The  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  ancients  could 
by  weights,  or  the  elalticity  of  fprings  and  itretched  chords, 
augment  their  powers  to  any  degree  defired  ; but  then  each 
addition  of  power  brought  with  it  a proportional  addition 
of  matter  to  be  moved  ; fo  that  as  the  power  increaled, 
thofe  parts  of  the  machine  which  were  to  communicate  mo- 
tion to  the  projectile,  and  were  confequently  to  move  with 
it,  were  likewile  increafed ; and  thence  it  neceffarily  happened, 
that  the  action  of  the  power  was  not  folely  employed  in  giv- 
ing motion  to  the  impelled  body,  but  much  the  greatelt  part 
of  it  was  fpent  in  accelerating  thofe  parts  of  the  machine  in 
which  the  power  reiided,  to  enable  them  to  purfue  the  body 
to  be  projected  with  perpetual  impulfe,  during  its*  whole 
pafiage  through  the  extent  of  their  activity.  Hence  then  it 
came  to  pafs,  that,  though  thefe  ancient  machines  could 
throw  enormous  weights,  they  could  projeCt  them  but  with 
fmall  degrees  of  celerity,  compared  with  what  we  can  com- 
municate to  our  cannon  and  mplket-fhot  ; whence  in  all  ope- 
rations, where  thefe  great  velocities  are  ufeful,  our  machines 
are  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of  antiquity  ; although,  in 
more  confined  and  (horter  proje&ions,  thefe  laft  have  fome 
advantage,  which  may  yet  render  them  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  thofe  military  gemufes,  who  have  capacity  enough 
to  coniider  each  part  of  the  profeflion  according  to  its  true 
and  genuine  value,  independent  of  the  partial  eitimation  of 
the  times  they  live  in.  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 

There  arc  feveral  ways  of  proving  the  goodnefs  of  gun- 
powder. 1.  By  fight  ; for  if  it  be  too  black,  it  is  too 
moiff,  or  has  too  much  charcoal  in  it  ; fo  alfo  if  rubbed 
upon  white  paper,  it  blackens  it  more  than  good  powder 
does : but  if  it  be  of  a kind  of  azure  colour,  fomewhat 
inclining  to  red,  it  is  a lign  of  good  powder.  2.  By 
touching  ; for  if  in  crulhing  it  with  your  fingers’  ends,  the 
grains  break  eafily,  and  turn  into  dull,  without  feeling  hard, 
it  has  too  much  charcoal  in  it  ; or  if  in  prelfing,  under  your 
fingers  upon  a fmooth  hard  board,  fome  grains  feel  harder 
than  the  reft,  or,  as  it  were,  dent  your  fingers’  ends,  the  ful- 
phur  is  not  well  mixed  with  the  nitre,  and  the  powder  is  bad. 
And  alfo  by  thrulling  the  hand  into  a parcel  of  powder,  and 
grafping  it,  as  if  you  were  about  to  take  a handful  of  it, 
you  may  feel  if  it  be  dry  and  equally  grained,  by  its  evad- 
ing the  grafp,  and  running  moffly  out  of  the  hand.  3.  By 
burning,  in  which  method  little  heaps  of  powder  are  laid  on 
white  paper  three  inches  or  more  afunder,  and  one  of  them 
fired  ; which,  if  it  only  fires  all  away,  and  that  fuddcnly, 
and  ahnoll  imperceptibly,  without  firing  the  reft,  and  makes 
a fmall  thundering  noife,  and  a white  fmoke  arifes  in  the  air 
almoll  like  a circle,  the  powder  is  good  ; if  it  leaves  black 
marks,  it  has  too  much  charcoal,  or  is  not  well  burnt : if  it 
leaves  a grealinefs,  the  fulphur  or  nitre  are  not  well  cleanfed 
or  ordered.  Again,  if  two  or  three  corns  be  laid  on  paper 
an  inch  dillant,  and  fire  be  put  to  one  of  them,  and  they  all 
fire  at  once,  leaving  no  fign  behind,  but  a white  fmoky 
colour  in  the  place,  and  the  paper  not  touched,  the  powder 
is  good.  So  alfo  if  fired  in  a man’s  hand,  audit  burns  not ; 
but  if  black  knots  appear,  which  burn  downwards  in  the 
pb.ee  where  proof  was  made,  after  firing,  it  is  not  ftrong 


enough,  but  wants  nitre.  The  method  moll  commonly 
followed  for.  tliis  purpofe  with  us,  fays  Mr.  Robins,  is  to 
fire  a fmall  heap  of  it  on  a clean  board,  and  to  attend  nicely 
to  the  flame  and  fmoke  it  produces,  as  likewife  to  the  marks 
it  leaves  behind  on  the  table ; from  all  which  inffruCtive' 
particulars  the  merit  of  the  powder  is  afeertained  with  great 
accuracy,  as  is  pretended  : but  befides  this  uncertain  me- 
thod, which,  how  much  foever  it  may  be  pra&ifed,  none  will 
undertake  feriotifly  to  defend,  there  are,  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  other  contrivances  made  ufe  of,  all  whieli  bear  fome 
analogy  to  the  common  powder-triers,  fold  at  the  {hops  : 
only  they  are  more  artfully  fabricated,  and  initead  of  a fpring" 
they  move  a weight,  which  is  a more  certain  and  equal 
power. 

Another  method  of  proving  gunpowder,  is  to  take  out  of 
feveral  barrels  a meafure,  of  about  the  fize  of  a thimble, 
which  is  fpread  upon  a fheet  of  fine  writing  paper,  and  then, 
fired  ; if  the  inflammation  is  very  rapid,  the  fmoke  rifes  per- 
pendicularly, and  the  paper  is  neither  burnt  nor  fpotted,. 
the  powder  is  judged  to  be  good  : then  two  drains  of  the 
fame  powder,  being  exactly  weighed,  are  put  into  a ma- 
chine, called  cprauvette  or  gunpowder  prover,  which,  if  it 
raifes  a weight  of  241b.  to  the  height  of  3^  inches,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  be  good. 

But  thefe  machines,  fays  Mr.  Robins,  though  more  per- 
fect than  the  common  powder-triers,  are  yet  liable  to  great 
irregularities  ; for  as  they  are  all  moved  by  the  inflantaneous 
llroke  of  the  flame,  and  not  by  its  continued  preffure,  they 
do  not  determine  the  force  of  the  fired  powder  with  that  cer- 
tainty and  uniformity  which  were  to  be  defired  in  thefe  kinds 
of  trials : and  therefore,  the  method  followed  by  the 
French,  in  the  receiving  of  powders  from  the  makers,  feems 
to  be  much  better.  Their  practice  is  thus  :. 

They  have,  in  each  magazine,  a fmall  mortar  caff  with  its 
bed,  according  to  a determined  pattern,  which  is  the  fame 
throughout  the  kingdom  : this  mortar  is  always  pointed  at 
45  and  it  contains juff  three  ounces  of  powder  ; and  it  is  a 
Handing  maxim,  that  no  powder  can  be  received  into  their 
ftores,  unlefs  three  ounces  of  it,  placed  in  the  chamber  of 
this  mortar,  throw  a folid  ball  of  7^  inches  diameter  to  the 
dillance  of  at  leaft  55  French  fathom.  But  if  each  barrel  of 
powder  was  to  be  proved  in  this  manner,  the  trouble  of 
changing  the  mortar,  &c.  would  be  intolerable,  and  *he 
delay  fo  great,  that  no  bufinefs  of  this  kind  could  ever  be 
finifhed.  The  method  by  firing  againlt  a pendulum,  in  the- 
manner  mentioned  under  the  head  Guxxeuy,  feems  a readier 
way  ; but  Hill  it  requires  fome  nicety  and  time,  which  it. were 
to  be  wifhed  could  be  obviated.  (Robins’s  Mathemat- 
1 rails,  vol.  i.  p.  121.)  Dr.  Hutton  has  contrived. a ma- 
chine tor  this  purpofe,  which  has  feveral  advantages  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  It  is  a fmall  cannon,  the  bore  of  which  is  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  is  ufually  charged  with  two 
ounces  of  powder,  and  with  powder  only,  as  a ball  is  not  ne» 
ceffary,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  powder  is  accurately  {hewn 
by  the  arc  ot  the  gun’s  recoil.  The  whole  machine  is  fo 
fimple,  ealy,  and  expeditious  in  its  ufe,  that  the  wwghing  of' 
the  powder  is  the  chief  part  of  the  trouble  ; and  it  is. alfo  fo 
accurate  and  uniform,  that  the  fuccefiive  repetitions  or 
brings  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  lame  fort  of  powder, 
hardly  ever  yield  a difference  in  the  recoil  of  the  icodth  mrt 
of  itlelf. 

Count  Rumford  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Vbk  lxxi. ),  having 
pointed  out  the  mfufhciency  and  the  defects  of  the  eprouvette?, 
or  powder  triers,  in  common  ufe,  recommends  for  provincr 
the  goodnefs  and  ilrength  of  powder,  the  following  method! 
A quantity  of  powder  being  provided,  which,  from  any 
previous  examination  or  trial,  is  known  to  be  of  a proper 
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degree  of  ftrength  to  ferve  as  a ftandard  for  the  proof  of 
other  powder,  a given  charge  of  it  is  to  be  fired,  with  a lit 
bullet,  in  a barrel  fufpended  by  two  pendulous  rods,  (ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  the  author  had  previoully 
deferibed  in  the  fame  paper,)  and  the  recoil  is  to  be. care- 
fully meafured  upon  the  ribbon.  When  this  experiment  has 
been  fufficiently  repeated,  the.  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the 
chords  may  be  marked  upon  the  ribbon  by  black  lines  drawn 
acrofs  it,  and  the  word  proof  may  be  written  upon  the  mid- 
dle line  ; or  if  the  recoil  is  uniform,  then  the  proof  mark  is  to 
be  made  in  that  part  of  the  ribbon  to  which  it  was  conllantly 
drawn  out  by  the  recoil  in  the  different  trials.  The  recoil, 
with  a known  charge  of  ltandard  powder,  being  thus  afeer- 
tained,  and  marked  upon  the  ribbon,  let  an  equal  quantity 
of  any  other  powder,  (that  is  to  be  proved,)  be  fired  in  the 
fame  barrel,  with  a bullet  of  the  fame  weight;  every  other 
circumltance  being  alike  ; and  if  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out  as 
far,  or. farther  than  the  proof-mark,  the  powder  is  as  good, 
e>r  better  -than  the  ftandard ; but  if  it  fulls  Ihort  of  that 
diftanee,  it  is  worfe  than  the  ftandard,  and  to  be  re- 
jected. Tor  the  greater  the  velocity  is  with  which  the  bullet 
is  impelled,  the  greater  will  be  the  recoil  .;  and  when  the 
recoil  -is  the  fame,  the  velocities  of  the  bullets  are  equal,  and 
the  powder  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength,  if  the  quantity 
of  the  charge  is  the  fame.  And  if  care  is  taken  in  propor- 
tioning the  charge  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  to  come  as 
near  as  pollible  to  the  medium  proportion  that  obtains  in 
practice,  the  determination  of  the  goodnefs  of  gun-powder 
from  the  refult  of  this  experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good 
in  atfual  fervice.  The  author  has  deferibed  his  apparatus, 
and  illuftrated  the  conftruction  and  life  of  it  by  appropriate 
figures.  -Since  the  charges  with  the  fame  kind  of  powder 
are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  of  difeharged  bullets,  the 
charge  of  the  weaker  powder  mult  be  to  that  of  the  ftronger, 
when  the  velocities  are  equal,  as  V V to  v v ; V denoting 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  with  the  ftronger  powder,  and  v the 
velocity  with  the  weaker,  when  the  charges  are  equal,  and 
the  weight  and  dimenfions  of  the  bullet  are  the  fame,  and 
when  they  are  difeharged  from  the  fame  piece.  The  weaker 
powder  therefore  is  as  much  worfe  than  the  ftronger  as  V V 
is  greater  than  dd;  or  the  comparative  goodnefs  of  pow- 
der, of  .different  degrees  of  ftrength,  is  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities  of  the  bullets  when  the  charges  are  equal. 
The  author,  eftimating  the  comparative  goodnefs  of  govern- 
ment  powder  with  that  of  double  proof  battle  powder  (fee 
Battle),  found,  by  the  medium  of  feveral  trials,  that 
double  proof  battle  powder  is  better  than  government  pow- 
der in  the  proportion  of  1.2036  to  i,  or  nearly  of  6 to  5.  But 
if  inllead  of  weighing  the  powder,  we  eftimate  the  quantity 
of  the  charge  by  meaiurement,  or  thefpace  it  occupies  in  the 
bore  of  the  piece,  the  comparative  ftrength  of  battle  powder 
■will  appear  to  be  conliderably  greater,  or  its  ftrength  will 
be  to  that  of  government  powder  nearly  as  4 is  to  3 ; for 
the  grains  of  this  better  kind  of  powder  being  more  compact 
and  nearly  of  a fpherieal  form,  a greater  weight  of  it  will 
lie  in  any«jiven  fpace  titan  of  government  powder,  which  is 
formed  more  loofely,  and  ot  various  and  very  irregular 
figures.  Now  the  common  price  of  double  proof  battle 
powder,  as  it  is  fold  by  the  wholefale  dealers  in  that 
commodity,  is  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  czut.  net,  which 
is  juft  two  (hillings  per  pound;  while  government  powder 
is  fold  at  5/.  jr.  per  curt.,  or  is.  and  of  a penny  per 
pound  ; but  buttle  powder  is  better  than  government  pow- 
der only  in  the  proportion  of  1.2036  to  1,  or  of  is.  2 J.  to  ir. 

el.  ; battle  powder  is  therefore  fold  at  tire  rate  of  icri.  per 
lb.,  or  41  j per  tent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be  ; or  thofe 
who  make  uie  of  it  in  preference  to  government  powder,  do 


it  at  a certain  lofs  of  41  f per  cent,  of  the  money  that  the 
powder  cofts  them. 

Gunpowder  is  a commodity  of  fuch  confequence,  both 
in  refpeft  of  "(peculation,  of  war,  and  of  commerce  (the 
con'iumption  thereof  being  incredible),  that  it  will  deferve 
a more  particular  detail.  To  make  gunpowder  duly  then, 
regard  is  to  be  had,  that  the  falt-petre  be  pure,  and  in  fine 
large  -cryftals  or  fhootings  ; olherwife,  it  is  to  be  purified, 
by  taking  away  its  fixed  or  common  fait,  and  earthy  part, 
thus : diffolve  ten  pounds  of  nitre  in  a fufficient  quantity 
of  fair  water  ; fettle,  filtrate,  and  evaporate  it  in  a glazed 
veffel,  to  the  diminution  of  half,  or  till  a pellicle  appear  on 
it  ; the  veffel  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  fire,  and  fet 
in  a cellar  : in  twenty -four  hours  the  cryftals  will  (hoot, 
which  feparate  from  the  liquor ; and  after  the  like  manner 
may  the  liquor  be  cryftallized  feveral  times,  till  all  the 
fait  be  drawn  forth  ; this  done,  put  it  into  a kettle,  and 
that  on  a furnace  with  a moderate  (ire,  which  gradually  in- 
creafe  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  evaporate,  lofe  its  humidity, 
and  grow  very  white  : it  mull  be  kept  continually  ftirring 
with  a ladle,  for  fear  it  (hould  return  to  its  former  figure, 
whereby  its  greafinefs  will  be  taken  away  ; after  that,  fa 
much  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  kettle  as  will  cover  the 
nitre  ; and  when  it  is  diffolved,  and  reduced  to  the  conlillency 
of  a thick  liquor,  it  mult  be  ltirred  with  a ladle  without  in- 
termiffion,  till  all  the  moifture  is  again  evaporated,  and  it  be 
reduced  to  a dry  and  white  meal.  See  the  fequel  of  this 
article,  and  NlTKAT  of  Potajh. 

The  like  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  fulphur,  choofing 
that  which  is  in  large  lumps,  clear  and  perfectly  yellow  ; 
not  very  hard,  nor  compact,  but  porous  ; nor  yet  too  much 
(tuning ; and  if,  when  fet  on  fire,  it  freely  burns  awav  all, 
leaving  little  or  no  relident  matter,  it  is  a iign  of  its  good- 
nefs; fo  likewife,  if  it  be  prefied  between  two  iron  plates 
that  are  hot  enough  to  make  it  run,  and  in  the  running 
appear  yellow,  and  that  which  remains  of  a reddifh  colour, 
it  may  be  concluded  to  be  fit  for  the  purpole.  But  in  cafe 
the  fame  be  foul  and  impure,  it  may  be  purified  in  this 
manner  : melt  the  fulphur  in  a large  iron  ladle,  or  pot,  over 
a very  gentle  coal  fire,  well  kindled,  but  not  flaming  ; then 
(cum  off  all  that  rifes  on  the  top,  and  fwims  upon  the  ful. 
phur  ; take  it  prefently  after  from  the  fire,  and  drain  it 
through  a double  linen  cloth,  letting  it  pafs  at  leifure  ; fc» 
will  it  be  pure,  the  grofs  filthy  matter  remaining  behind  in 
the  cloth.  See  Sultiiuk,  and  fequel  of  the  article. 

For  the  charcoal,  the  third  ingredient,  fuch  Ihould  be 
chofen  as  is  large,  clear,  and  free  from  knots,  well  burnt 
and  cleaving.  See  Charcoal. 

The  charcoal  of  light  woods  has  been  generally  employed  ; 
but  M.  Beautne  affirms,  from  experience,  that  the  charcoals 
of  heavy  and  hard  woods,  if  they  have  been  well  made,  are 
as  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  charcoal  not  only  concurs 
with  the  fulphur  in  fupplying  the  inflammable  matter, 
which  caufes  the  detonation  of  the  nitre,  but  alfo  confider- 
ably  adds  to  the  explolive  power  of  the  detonating  nitre,  by 
the  quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  expelled  during  its  combul- 
tion. 

Gunpowder  being  a mixture  of  fulphur  and  charcoal, 
which  are  very  inflammable  fubftancus,  with  falt-petre, 
which  in  itfelf  is  not,  if  the  falt-petre  be  too  much  in  quan- 
tity, when  compared  with  the  other  two,  their  burning  may 
not1  be  fufficient  to  confume  the  whole  of  the  falt-petre  ; 
whence  the  lire  may  be  lels  violent,  and  confequently  the 
powder  lefs  vigorous,  than  if  fome  of  the  (alt-petre  was  taken 
atvay,  and  a like  quantity  of  the  other  materials  were  added 
in  its  Head.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  falt-petre  in  the  com— 
poiition  be  lefs  than  what  the  burning  of  the  other  two  fub- 
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Pances  can  eafily  confume,  the  fire  will  be  lefs  active  than  it 
ought  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  not  augmented  fo  much  as  it  would 
be  if  a larger  quantity  of  l'alt-petre  had  been  added  to  the 
compofition. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  goodnefs  of  powder  is  not  to  be 
Htirnated  only  from  the  quantity  of  falt-petre  contained  in 
it,  although  that  fubftance  fecros  to  be  the  balls  of  the  clallic 
fluid,  in  which  its  force  confiits  : for  fince  the  converting  of 
the  falt-petre  into  that  fluid,  and  the  elallicity  of  the  fluid, 
afterwards,  depend  in  fome  meafure  ou  the  violence  of  the 
fire  produced  at  the  exploiion,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain proportion  in  the  mixture  of  the  materials,  which  will 
belt  contribute  to  this  purpofe,  and  confequently  to  the 
perfection  of  the  powder. 

What  this  proportion  is,  has  been  afeertained  by  expe- 
rience ; and  it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  in  any 
quantity  of  powder,  three-fourths  of  it  ihould  be  falt-petre, 
the  remaining  one-fourth  confuting  of  equal  quantities  of 
fulphur  and  charcoal.  This  is  the  proportion  followed  by 
the  French,  and  by  moil  nations  in  Europe : we,  indeed, 
pretend  to  a greater  degree  of  nicety  in  our  proportions  ; 
though,  it  is  laid,  they  do  not  greatly  differ  from  what  is 
here  mentioned  ; nor  is  it  certain  that  they  are  preferable  : 
this,  however,  may  be  depended  on,  that  no  methods  of 
proving  poivder,  hitherto  generally  praCtifed  in  England, 
could  at  all  afeertain  the  difference  ; and  other  powders 
made  with  the  ufual  proportion,  are  nothing  inferior  to 
our’s. 

But  it  is  not  the  due  proportion  of  the  materials  only 
wlneh  is  neceffary  to  the  making  of  good  powder  ; another 
circumftance,  not  lefs  effential,  is  the  mixing  of  them  well 
together;  if  this  be  not  effectually  done,  fome  parts  of  the 
compofition  will  have  too  much  falt-petre  in  them,  and 
others  too  little  ; and  in  either  cafe  there  will  be  a lofs  of 
ftrength  in  the  powder.  Robins,  ubi  fupra,  p.  119,  &c. 

The  aCtual  mode  of  making  gunpowder  has  been  deferibed 
in  a very  fatisfaCIory  manner  by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  royal 
powder  mills  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  and  cited  in  Aikin's  dictionary. 
The  ingredients  are  taken  in  the  proportions  of  75  of  lalt- 
petre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  fulphur.  The  falt-petre 
is  alinoll  wholly  that  which  is  brought  from  the  Eaif  Indies, 
and  is  refined  by  folution,  evaporation,  and  crylfalli/ation. 
(See  Nitrat  of  Polajh.)  It  is  then  fufed  in  a moderate 
beat,  fo  as  to  expel  the  water,  but  none  of  the  acid.  By 
refining,  the  falt-petre  i6  freed  from  thofe  deliquefeent  falts, 
which  would  render  it  damp  by  keeping,  and  thus  materially 
deteriorate  it.  The  fulphur  is  fuch  as  is  imported  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  is  refined  by  melting  and  fkimming, 
and  if  it  be  impure,  by  fublimation.  The  Englifh  fulphur 
requires  expenfive  proceffes  for  purification,  which  exclude  it 
from  our  manufactures  of  gunpowder.  The  charcoal  for- 
merly ufed  in  this  manufacture  near  London,  and  which  is 
fiill  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  was  prepared  in  the 
ufual  mode  of  charring  wood,  by  forming  piles  of  itr  cover- 
ing it  with  fods  or  fern,  and  allowing  it  to  burn  with  a flow 
fmothering  flame.  But  an  improvement  has  been  introduced, 
which  ferves,  in  a great  degree,  to  conftitute  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  Englifh  powder.  The  wood  is  cut  into  billets, 
about  nine  inches  long  and  inelofed  in  iron  cylinders,  placed 
horizontally  ; and  thus  burnt  gradually  to  a red  beat, 
the  fire  being  continued  till  the  volatile  parts  are  completely 
expelled,  and  the  wood  is  thus  completely  charred.  The 
pyroligneous  acid  is,  however,  preferved  for  ufe,  by  collect- 
ing it  in  pipes,  that  pafs  out  of  the  iron  cylinder  and  dip 
i ito  calks,  in  which  the  acid  liquor  condenfes.  This  acid 
is  ufed  in  calico-printing,  chiefly  as  the  bafis  of  fome  of  the 
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iron  liquors,  and  mordants  for  dark-coloured  patterns. 
The  wood,  which,  previoufly  to  charring,  is  barked,  is 
generally  either  alder  or  willow,  or  dog-wood  : but  the 
difference  of  wood  is  faid  to  be  of  no  effential  import- 
ance, provided  that  it  be  perfectly  charred.  The  three 
ingredients  above  deferibed,  being  duly  prepared,  are 
firlt  feparately  ground  into  fine  powder,  then  mixed  in  the 
requifite  proportions,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  mill 
for  the  thorough  incorporation  of  their  component  parts. 
The  powder-mill  is  a flight  wooden  building,  with  a 
boarded  roof,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  a moderate  exploiion,  the 
roof  may  fly  off  without  difficulty,  and  in  the  leall  injurious 
direction.  Stamping-mills,  which  were  formerly  ufed,  have 
been  moitly  fet  alkie  in  our  prefent  manufactures,  ou  account 
of  the  danger  of  over-heating,  and  the  accidents  attending 
it ; and  the  bulinefs  is  now  performed  by  two  ftones  placed 
vertically,  and  running  on  a bed-itone,  or  trough.  About 
40  or  50  pounds  of  the  mixed  mafs  are  laid  upon  this 
bed-(tone,  and  moiflened  with  water  fufficient  to  reduce 
it,  in  the  procefs  of  grinding,  to  a confidence  confiderably 
differ  than  pade,  which  experience  afeertains  to  be  the  molt 
eligible.  The  mills  are  worked  either  by  water  or  horfes. 
The  compofition,  thus  formed,  is  worked  for  about  feven  or 
eight  hours,  at  lead,  in  order  to  thoroughly  incorporate  and. 
intermix  the  feveral  ingredients,  on  which  the  quality  of  the 
powder  very  materially  depends.  The  fine  powder  manu- 
factured at  Battle,  in  Sufl’ex,  is  dill  worked  in  large  mortars, 
or  damping-mills,  with  heavy  peltles  of  lignum  vitoe  ; 
but  only  a few  pounds  of  the  mats  are  wrought  at  a time. 
The  next  operation  is  that  of  “ Corning,”  or  graining  ; for 
which  purpofe  it  is  fent  to  the  “ Corning-houfe.”  In  this 
operation,  which,  however,  is  not  effential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfeCt  gunpowder,  and  is  only  performed  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  of  ufing  it  in  grains  rather  than 
fine  dult,  the  It  iff  pade  is  firlt  preffed  into  hard  lumps,  and 
thefe  are  put  into  circular  fieves  with  parchment  bottoms, 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  fizes,  and  fixed  in  a frame 
connected  with  a horizontal  wheel.  Each  of  thefe  fieves  is 
alfo  furnidied  with  a “ runner,”  or  oblate  fpheroid  of  lignum 
vitae,  which,  being  fet  in  motion  by  the  aCtion  of  the  wheel, 
fqueezesthe  palte  through  the  holes  of  the  parchment  bottom, 
forming  grains  of  different  fizes.  The  grains  are  then  forted, 
and  feparated  from  the  dud  by  fieves  of  progreflive  dimen- 
fions.  The  grains  are  next  “ glazed,”  or  hardened,  and 
their  rough  edges  taken  off,  by  putting  them  into  calks  forr.e- 
vvhat  more  than  half  full,  which  are  fixed  to  the  axis  of  a 
water-wheel,  and  by  rapidly  revolving,  they  are  fhakea 
againlt  each  other  and  rounded,  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
receive  a flight  glofs  or  glazing.  In  this  procefs  much  dult 
is  feparated  from  the  grains. 

The  glazing  is  found  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  powder 
from  a fifth  to  a fourth  (fee  Iriffi  Tranf.  ubi  fupra);  but  it 
ferves  to  preferve  the  powder  from  being  injured  by  damp. 
When  the  powder  has  been  corned,  dulled,  and  glazed,  it 
is  dried  in  the  “ llove-houfe,”  where  great  care  ihould  be 
taken  to  avoid  explofion.  The  llove-houfe  is  a fquare  apart- 
ment, three  fides  of  which  are  furniffied  with  (helves  or 
cafes,  on  proper  fupports,  at  ranged  round  the  room,  and 
the  fourth  contains  a large  call-iron  veffel,  called  a 11  gloom,” 
which  projects  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  from  the  out- 
lide,  fo  that  no  part  of  the  fuel  may  touch  the  powder. 
For  greater  fecurity  againil  fparks  by  accidental  friCtion, 
the  glooms  are  covered  with  Iheet  copper,  and  are  alwavs 
cool  when  the  powder  is  put  in  or  taken  out  of  the  room. 
Here  the  grains  are  thoroughly  dried,  lofing  in  the  procefs 
what  remains  of  the  water  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  mill, 
for  bringing  it  to  a working  lliffnefs.  This  lofs  Mr.  Cole- 
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man  finds  to  be  from  three  to  five  parts  on  ioo  of  the  com- 
pofition.  The  manufafture  of  the  powder,  when  it  is  dry, 
is  completed.  The  government  powder  for  all  forts  of 
ordnance,  as  well  as  for  fmall  arms,  is  ufually  made  at  the  fame 
time,  and  always  of  the  fame  compoiition  ; the  difference 
confiding  only  in  the  fizeof  the  grains,  as  they  are  feparated 
by  the  refpeftive  fieves.  A method  of  drying  powder  by 
fteam-pipes,  running  round  and  eroding  the  apartment,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  tried  ; and  thus  the  pofiibility  of  any  in- 
jurious accident  from  over-heating  is  prevented.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  when  heated  in  the  common  way  by 
a gloom-dove,  is  always  regulated  by  a thermometer  hung 
in  the  door  of  the  doves. 

The  powder  fhould  not  be  dried  too  hadily,  or  with  too 
great  heat ; for  in  this  cafe  fome  of  the  fulphur  fublimes  out, 
(which  it  will  do  at  a lefs  heat  than  that  which  will  inflame 
the  powder,)  and  then  the  intimate  mixture  of  the.  ingre- 
dients will  be  deftroyed : and  befides,  the  furface  of  the 
grain  is  hardened  whild«the  inner  part  is  left  damp. 

Mr.  Coleman  deduces  from  experiment  the  following  in- 
ferences : viz.  “ that  the  ingredients  of  gun-powder  only 
•pulverized  and  mixed  have  but  a very  fmall  explofive  force  : 
that  gunpowder  granulated  after  having  been  only  a fhort 
time  in  the  mill,  has  acquired  only  a very  fmall  portion  of 
its  drength,  fo  that  its  perfection  abfolutely  depends  on  very 
•long  continued  and  accurate  mixture,  and  incorporation  of 
.the  ingredients  : — that  the  drength  of  gunpowder  does  not 
depend  on  granulation,  the  dud  that  feparates  during  this 
procefs  being  as  flrong  as  the  clean  grains  : — that  powder 
undried  is  weaker  in  evey  dep  of  the  manufacture  than  when 
dried: — and  ladly,  that  charcoal  made  in  iron-cylinders,  in 
the  way  already  mentioned,  makes  much  dronger  powder 
than  common  charcoal.  This  lait  circumftance  is  of  fo 
much  confequence,  and  is  fo  fully  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  the  charges  of  powder  now  ufed  for  cannon  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  reduced  one-third  in  quantity,  when  this  kind  of 
powder  is  employed.”  • The  barrelling  of  powder  is  ufually 
i refer ved  for  dry  weather,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
avoid  moidure. 

Count  Rumford  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.  pt.  2.)  pur- 
fued  the  following  method  for  determining  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  gunpowder.  A large  glafs  bucket,  with  a nar- 
-row  mouth,  being  fufpended  to  one  of  the  arms  of  a very 
nice  balance,  and  exaCtly  counterpoifed  by  weights  put  in  the 
oppofite  fcale,  was  filled  fird  with  government  powder 
poured  in  lightly,  then  with  the  fame  powder  flvaken  well 
together,  afterwards  with  powder  and  water  together, 
and  ladly  with  water  alone,  and  in  each  cafe  the  contents  of 
the  bucket  were  very  exaftly  weighed.  The  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  gunpowder  determined  by  thefe  experiments  is  as 
follows  : 

Specific  gravity  of  rain-water  - - i.coo 

Government  powder,  as  it  lies  light  in  a heap,  7 q.  f 
mixed  with  air  - - - j"  0 3 

Government  powder,  well  fhaken  together  - 0.937 

The  folid  fubltance  of  the  powder  - - 1745 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a cubic  inch  of  government  powder 
fnaken  well  together  weighs  jud  243  grains  ; that  a cubic 
inch  of  folid  powder  would  weigh  442  grains  ; and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  interdices  between  the  particles  of  the 
powder,  as  it  is  grained  for  ufe,  are  nearly  as  great  as  the 
fpaces  which  thefe  particles  occupy.  In  his  “ Efl'ays”  the 
fame  ingenious  philofopher  elfimates  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
gunpowder  to  be  about  1.868. 

To  recover  damaged  powder,  the  method  of  the  powder 
merchants  is  this  ; they  put  part  of  the  powder  on  a fail- 
cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of  what  is  really 
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good  ; and  with  a {hovel  mingle  it  well  together,  dry  it 
in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping  it  in  a dry  and  pro- 
per place. 

Others  again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  redore  it  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  vinegar,  water,  urine,  or  brandy  ; then  they 
beat  it  fine,  fearce  it,  ?nd  to  every  pound  of  powder  add 
an  ounce,  an  ounce  and  an  half,  or  two  ounces  (according 
as  it  is  decayed)  of  melted  falt-petre  ; and  afterwards  thefe 
ingredients  are  to'  be  moidened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  may  be  difeerned  in  the  compofition;  which  may  be 
known  by  cutting  the  mafs,  and  then  they  granulate  it  as 
aforefaid. 

In  cafe  the  powder  be  in  a manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only 
way  is  to  extract  the  falt-petre  with  water,  according  to  the 
ufual  manner,  by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryf- 
tallizing;  and  then,  with  frefli  fulphur  and  charcoal,  te  make 
it  up  anew  again. 

Gunpowder,  Laws  relating  to.  By  an  aft  made  in  the 
16  C.  I.  c.  2t,  all  fubjefts  may  make  and  fell  gunpowder,, 
and  bring  into  the  kingdom  falt-petre,  brimflone,  or  any 
other  material  for  the  making  of  it.  The  ereftion  of  powder- 
mills,  or  the  keeping  of  powder-magazines  near  a town,  is 
a nuifance  by  the  common  law  ; for  which  an  indiftment  or 
information  will  lie.  By  12  G.  III.  c.  61,  which  reduces 
into  one  all  former  afts  relating  to  the  making,  keeping,  and 
carrying  of  gunpowder,  no  perfon  (hall  ufe  any  mill  or 
other  engine  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  in  any  place 
except  in  mills  and  other  places  where  the  manufafturing  of 
gunpowder  {hall  be  aftually  carrying  on  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  this  aft,  or  where  it  {hall  after- 
wards become  lawful  to  carry  on  fuch  manufafture  by 
licence  for  that  purpofe ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  gun- 
powder otherwife  manufaftured  ; and  2s.  for  each  pound. 
Nor  under  the  fame  penalty  {hall  any  perfon,  for  the  making 
of  gunpowder,  ufe  any  mill  or  engine  worked  with  a pelile, 
commonly  called  a “ Pellle-mill  nor  in  any  mill  or  en- 
gine make  at  any  one  time,  under  any  fingle  pair  of  mill-ftones, 
any  quantity  of  gunpowder,  or  materials  to  be  made  into 
gunpowder,  exceeding  40 lb  ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  above 
4 bib.,  and  alfo  2s.  for  each  pound.  This  aft  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  powder-mills  then  erefted  in  the  parifhes  of 
Battle,  Crowhurft,  Seddlecombe,  and  Brede,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffex,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  making  of  fuch  fine 
fowling  gunpowuler  only,  as  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Bat- 
tle powder.”  No  perfon  {hall  dry  at  any  one  time,  in  any 
one  Hove,  &c.  any  quantity  exceeding  40  cwt.  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  above  that  weight,  and  2s. per  pound.  No  per- 
fon {hall  keep  in  any  corning-houfe,  drying-houfe,  dufting- 
houfe,  or  other  place  ufed  in  the  making  of  gunpowder,  or  in 
any  adjoining  building,  (except  magazinesor  ftore-houfes  con- 
ftrufted  with  ftone  or  brick,  and  fituated,  at  leaf!,  50  yards 
from  the  gunpou'der  mill,)  any  greater  quantity  of  gun- 
powder than  {hall  be  neceffary  for  the  wrork  then  carrying  on 
in  fuch  houfe  or  other  place;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  gun- 
pow’der  above  fuch  neceffary  quantity,  and  2 s.  for  each 
pound.  Manufafture rs  of  gunpowder  are  to  provide,  befides 
the  magazines  and  ftore-houfes  near  their  mills,  a good  and 
fufficient  magazine  remote  from  their  refpeftive  mills,  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  and  keeping  all  the  gunpowder 
made  at  fuch  mills,  w'hich  magazine  fliall  be  built  vvith  brick 
or  ftone,  near  the  river  Thames,  and  belowr  Blackwall,  or 
ip  fome  other  convenient  place  to  be  licenfed  by  the  juftiqes; 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  25/.  for  every  month,  during  which 
gunpowder  fliall  be  made  without  fuch  magazine,  and  5/. 
for  every  day  during  which  they  fliall  negleft  to  remove, 
with  due  diligence,  the  gunpowder  made  at  fuch  mill  or 
adjoining  magazine  to  the  magazine  fo  fituated  remote 
7 from 
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from  the  mill.  Every  maker  of  gunpowder,  who  lhall 
keep  any  charcoal  within  20  yards  of  any  mill  or  engine 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  or  of  any  drying,  corn- 
ing, or  dufting-houfe,  or  any  adjoining  magazine  or  itore- 
houfe  belonging  to  it,  fliall  forfeit  5/.  for  every  week 
during  which  fuch  charcoal  fliall  be  fo  kept.  No  per- 
fon, being  a dealer  in  gunpowder,  fliall  keep  at  any  one 
time  more  than  200 lb.  of  gunpowder,  and,  not  being  a, 
dealer,  more  than  50 lb.  in  any  houfe,  &c.,  within  the 
cities  of  London  or  Weftminfter,  or  within  three  miles 
of  either  of  them  ; or  within  any  other  city,  borough,  or 
market  town,  or  one  mile  thereof ; or  within  two  miles  of 
any  of  the  king’s  palaces,  or  any  of  the  king’s  magazines  ; 
or  half  a mile  of  any  pariflt  church  ; or  in  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  mills  or  other  places  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  aft,  fliall  be  ufed  for  the  making 
of  gunpowder  ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  gunpowder 
above  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  the  barrels, 
and  alfo  2 s for  every  pound  beyond  the  allowed  quan- 
tity: provided  that  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to 
keep,  for  the  ufe  of  any  mine  or  colliery,  any  quantity, 
not  exceeding  300/if.  in  any  magazine  or  warehoufe  with- 
in 200  yards  of  fuch  mine  or  colliery.  However,  it 
lhall  be  lawful  for  the  juftices  in  feffions,  from  time  to  time, 
to  licenlc  the  erediing  or  having  fuch  mills  and  offices,  or 
fuch  magazines  for  keeping  unlimited  quantities  of  gun- 
powder in  places,  not  being  within  London  or  Weft  min  Her, 
or  any  limits  before  deferibed  ; and  the  juftices,  upon  due 
application,  and  by  due  procefs  of  law,  which  the  aft  ftates, 
may  be  ordered  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench  to  grant  fuch 
licenfe.  No  perfon  fliall  carry  at  any  one  time  more  than 
2 5 barrels  of  gunpowder  in  any  waggon,  cart,  or  other  car- 
riage by  land  ; or  more  than  200  barrels  in  any  boat,  barge, 
or  veflel  by  water, except  in  veflels  for  importation  or  exporta- 
tion ; and  the  barrels  fliall  be  fo  fecured  that  no  part  of  the  gun- 
powder lhall  be  fcattercd  in  the  paffage ; and  each  barrel  lhall 
contain  no  more  than  100 lb.  of  gunpowder  ; and  when  con- 
veyed by  land  lhall  be  entirely  clofed  in  a leathern  bag,  or 
bags  commonly  called  faltpetre  bag ; and  every  carriage 
lhall  be  covered  with  a complete  covering  of  wood,  painted 
cloth,  tarpaulin,  See.  ; and  no  gunpowder  fliall  be  carried  in 
any  boat,  & c.  that  hath  not  a clofe  deck,  which  fliall  be 
covered  with  raw  hides  or  tarpaulins  ; on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  gunpowder  and  barrels,  &c..  which  any  perfon  may 
leize  for  his  own  ufe  on  conviftion  of  the  offender.  Juftices 
are  empowered  to  iffue  warrants  for  fearching,  in  the  day 
time,  any  houfe,  mill,  magazine,  &c.  or  any  carriage,  {hip, 
boat,  See.  in  which  gunpowder  is  fufpefted  to  be  made, 
kept,  or  carried,  contrary  to  this  aft ; and  the  fearcher  may 
feize  Inch  gunpowder  and  barrels.  For  fecurity  of  ftiips  on 
the  river  Thames,  no  mailer  of  any  outward  bound  veflel 
fliall  receive  on  board  more  than  25 lb.  of  gunpowder  (except 
for  the  king’s  fervice)  before  the  arrival  of  fuch  veflel  at  or 
below  Black  wall  ; and  the  malter  of  every  veflel  coming 
into  the  river  Thames  fliall  (except  in  cafe  of  the  king’s 
fervice)  put  on  ffiore  in  proper  places  all  the  gunpow- 
der on  board  above  25 lb.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  fuch 
veflel  at  Blackwall,  or  within  24  hours ; on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  the  gunpowder  above  25  pounds  and  barrels,  and  2 s 
for  every  pound.  The  provifions  of  this  aft  (hall  not  extend  to 
any  mills  or  other  buildings  erefted  for  making  gunpowder 
in  any  lands  belonging  to  his  majefty,  or  to  the  keeping  of 
gunpowder  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  ftore-houfes  or  magazines ; 
or  to  hinder  the  trial  of  gunpowder  by  his  majefty’s  officers; 
or  to  the  carriage  of  gunpowder  to  or  from  the  king’s  ma- 
. gazines  ; under  a fpecial  order  from  the  board  of  ordnance  ; 
or  to  the  carriage  of  gunpowder  with  lorces  on  their  inarch, 
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or  with  the  militia  during  their  annual  exercife,  or  which 
lhall  be  fent  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  forces  and  militia. 

Guni’OW'dek,  in  Agriculture , a material  employed  by  the 
farmer  for  the  purpofe  of  Halting  Hones,  Sic.  It  has  been 
lately  found  that  the  expence  of  this  fubftance  may  be 
greatly  leffened  by  the  mixing  of  a portion  of  quick  lime 
with  it.  See  Blasting. 

Gunpowder,  in  Geography , a river  on  the  weftern  ffiore. 
of  Maryland,  the  chief  branches  of  which  unite  above  Jop- 
pa, and  difeharges  themfelves  into  Chefapeak  bav,  about 
12  miles  above  Patapfco  river.  Its  falls  prevent  its  being 
navigable  for  more  than  a few  miles. 

Gunpowder  Neck,  a peninfula  near  the  head  of  Chefa- 
peak bay,  formed  by  Gunpowder  river  and  Bufli  river. 

GUNSHOT  Wounds  receive  their  name  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  produced.  In  Surgery,  they  are  cafes 
which  cannot  be  ftudied  with  too  great  attention,  the  mo- 
dern mode  of  warfare,  and  the  martial  times  in  which  we  live, 
making  thefe  injuries  numerous  beydnd  conception.  As  the 
invention  (as  fome  have  faid)  of  gunpowder  did  not  happen  till 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  this  fubftance  was  not  applied  to 
the  projeftion  of  bodies  from  iire-arms  till  a later  period,  gun- 
fliot  wounds,  compared  with  the  generality  of  other,  difeafes 
and  accidents,  may  be  coniidered  as  forming  rather  a new 
branch  of  furgery.  The  ancient  writers,  who  have  left  us 
valuable  remarks  on  many  furgical  fubjefts,  are  totally  filent 
on  that  which  engages  our  prefent  notice,  and  ure  nuift  turn 
to  the  pages  of  very  modern  authors  for  what  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  belt  and  molt  accurate  information. 

Gunffiot  wounds,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  are  made  by  the  pro- 
jeftion of  hard  obtufe  bodies,  the  greateft  number  of  which 
are  mulket-balk ; for  cannon-balls,  pieces  of  fnells,  and 
Hones  from  ramparts  in  fleges,  or  fplinters  of  wood,  &c.  in 
fea  engagements,  can  hardly  have  their  effefts  ranked  with 
fuch  wounds  as  are  made  with  bullets  and  mulket-balls. 
The  latter  cafes  are  thofe  which  will  generally  demand  what- 
ever peculiarity  of  treatment  may  be  required  by  gunffiot 
wounds.  However,  lince  cuftom  has  clafled  all  thefe  vari- 
ous kinds  of  injury  together,  and  the  place  is  convenient, 
the  neceffary  information  concerning  every  fort  of  mifehief 
occafioned  by  bullets,  cannon-balls,  fplinters,  &c.  will  be 
introduced  in  the  enfuing  columns. 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  all  gunffiot  wounds  will  come 
within  the  definition  of  accidents.  They  are  a recent  vio- 
lence committed  on  the  body;  but  they  often  become  the 
caufe  of,  or  degenerate  into  a thoufand  complaints,  which 
are  the  objefts  of  furgery  or  phyfic,  and  many  of  which  are 
common  to  accidents  in  general,  and  to  many  other  difeafes. 
Of  this  kind  are  abfeefles,  ulcerating  bones,  and  fiftulse  ; 
but  fome  are  peculiar  to  gun  (hot  wounds,-  as.  calculi  in  -the 
bladder  from  the  ball  entering  and  lodging  in  that  vifeus, 
and  confumption  from  wounds  of  the  lungs,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a very  rare  occurrence. 

Gunffiot  wounds  vary  from  one  another  according  to.cir- 
cumftances,  the  differences  chiefly  depe  nding  on  the  kind  of 
body  projefted,  the  velocity  of  the  body,  -and  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  the  injured  parts.  It  has  been  Hated, 
that  the  kind  of  body  projefted  is  principally  mulkgt  balls, 
and  fometimes  cannon  balls,  and  that  pieces  of  broken  (hells 
and  iplinters  of  wood,  efpecially  on  board  of  ffiip,  are  the 
occaiion  of  the  mifehief  in  other  inltances.  Indeed,  the  ef- 
fefts of  cannon-balls  on  different  parts -of  the  {hip,  either 
on  the  containing  parts,  as  the  hull,  or  the  contained,  are 
the  principal  caules  of  wounds  in  the  flailor  ; for,  a cannon- 
ball muft  go  .through  the  timbers  of  the  ffiip  before  it  can 
do  more  execution  than  limply  as  a ball.  It  then  bepomes  a 
fpeut  ball,  which  fplinters  the  infide  of  the  (hip  very  conli- 
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derably,  and  moves  other  bodies  in  the  (hip,  neither  of 
which  confequences  it  would  produce  if  it  were  moving 
with  fuiBcient  velocity.  Comparatively  fpeaking,  muflcet, 
or  cannon  balls  felciom  do  immediate  injury  to  the  failor. 
The  wounds  occafioned  by  cannon-balls,  pieces  of  (hells,  and 
fplinters  of  wood,  are  more  like  many  common  violent  acci- 
dents, which  are  attended  with  much  cantu lion  and  lacera- 
tion of  parts. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  obferves,  that  gunfhot  wounds,  from 
whatever  caufe,  whether"  from  muflcet -ball,  cannon-ball,  or 
(hell,  are  in  general  contufed  wounds,  from  which  contufion 
there  is  moll  commonly  a part  of  the  folids  furrounding  the 
wound  deadened,  as  the  projected  body  forced  its  way 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  part.  This  deadened  portion 
is  afterwards  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a (lough,  and  is  the 
caufe  which  keeps  the  generality  of  gunfhot  wounds  from 
healing  by  the  firft  intention,  or  by  means  of  the  adhelive 
inflammation,  and  which,  for  the  moft  part,  obliges  the  prac- 
titioner to  let  them  fuppurate.  Suppuration  does  not  always 
happen  equally  in  every  gunfhot  wound,  nor  in  every  part 
of  the  fame  wound  ; and  the  difference  commonly  arifes  from 
the  variety  of  the  body  projected  ; for,  we  find  in  many 
cafes,  where  the  ball  has  pafTed  with  little  velocity,  (which 
is  often  the  cafe  with  balls  even  at  their  entrance,  but  more 
common  at  their  exit),  that  the  wound  will  admit  of  being 
healed  by  the  firft  intention. 

In  confequence  of  gunfhot  wounds  commonly  having  a 
part  killed,  they  do  not  in  general  fo  readily  inflame  as 
wounds  from  other  accidents.  This  backwardnefs  to  inflame, 
fays  Mr.  Hunter,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
deadened  parts  in  relation  to  the  fixe  of  the  wound.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  inflammation  is  late  in  coming  on 
when  a ball  has  paffed  through  a flefhy  part  with  great  ve- 
locity. There  is,  in  that  cafe,  a great  deal  of  fubftance 
killed,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  wound.  Therefore, 
the  inflammation  in  gunfhot  wounds,  i«  lefs  than  that  which 
accompanies  wounds  in  general,  attended  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  mifehief.  The  inflammation  is  alfo  in  an  inverfe 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  parts  deadened,  and,  in 
Mr.  Hunter’s  words,  it  is  lefs  where  the  parts  are  to  dough 
than  where  parts  have  been  deftroyed  by  other  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ball  has  fra&ured  fome 
bone,  which  fradfure  in  the  bone  has  done  confiderable  mif- 
ehief to  the  foft  parts,  independently  of  the  ball,  then  there 
will  be  nearly  as  quick  inflammation  as  in  a compound  frac- 
ture of  the  fame  bone,  becaufe  the  deadened  part  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  laceration,  or  wound  in  general. 

It  is  on  account  of  fome  part  of  a gunfhot  wound  being 
frequently  killed,  that  the  injury  is  often  at  firft  not  com- 
pletely underftood;  for,  as  Mr.  Hunter  accurately  obferves, 
it  is  in  many  cafes  impoflible  to  know  at  firft  what  parts 
are  k lled.  We  often  cannot  know  .whether  bone,  tendon, 
er  foft  part  be  killed,  till  the  deadened  part  has  feparated. 
When  this  event  has  taken  place,  the  wound  is  frequently 
rendered  much  more  complicated  than  was  at  firft  known  or 
imagined  ; for  it  very  often  happens  that  fome  vifeus,  or 
a part  of  fome  vifeus,  or  a part  of  a large  artery,  or  even  a 
bone,  has  been  killed  by  the  blow,  and  the  mifehief  cannot 
be  difeovered  till  the  bough  comes  away.  If,  for  inftance, 
it  is  a part  of  an  inteftine  that  has  received  a contufion,  fo 
as  to  kill  it  and  make  it  Hough,  a new  fymptom  will  moft 
probably  appear  as  foon  as  the  dead  fubftance  is  thrown  off, 
as  the  contents  of  the  bowel  will  then  begin  to  come  through 
the  wound.  The  fame  thing  is  likely  to  happen  when  any 
other  containing  vifeus  is  the  part  deadened.  Such  cafes, 
however,  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  if  the  fame  lofs  had  been 
produced  at  firft,  for,  after  a certain  fpace  of  time  has 
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elapfed,  all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  containing" 
and  contained  parts.’  Nor  is  this  kind  of  cafe  fo  dangerous 
as  when  a confiderable  blood-veffel  is  deadened  ; for,  in  the 
latter  event,  immediate  death  is  apt  to  take  place  when  the 
(lough  is  detached,  by  reafon  of  the  blood  having  a ready 
paftage  into  and  out  of  the  wound.  When  an  artery  thus 
injured  is  internally  fituated,  nothing  can  be  done  ; but  if 
it  be  in  an  extremity,  either  the  vefl'el  mull  be  taken  up  and 
tied,  or  elfe,  in  all  probability,  amputation  will  be  neceffary 
to  fave  the  patients’  life.  Hence,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends 
paying  early  attention  to  cafes  in  which  a part  of  a blood- 
veffel  is  likely  to  (lough.  When  a portion  of  a bone  is  dea- 
dened an  exfoliation  will  follow. 

Gunfhot  wounds  frequently  do  confiderable  mifehief  to 
vital  parts,  occafioning  various  effedfs  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  wounded,  and  the  violence  of  the  wound. 
Mr.  Hunter  likewife  obferves,  that  thefe  accidents  fometimes 
injure  parts,  the  foundnefs  of  which  is  either  effential  to  the 
health  of  the  whole  body,  or  to  the  ufes  of  the  parts 
wounded.  Such  are  wounds  of  any  vifeera,  whofe  con- 
tents are  voided  through  the  opening,  and  injuries  of  joints, 
which  are  not  prone  to  heal,  and  when  healed,  have  their 
functions  impaired. 

Gunfhot  wounds  frequently  admit  of  being  claffed  with 
fmall  deep  wounds,  which  always  require  particular  treat- 
ment. 

Strange  and  vague  were  fome  of  the  opinions  entertaine<J, 
not  many  years  ago,  concerning  the  nature  of  gunfhot 
wounds.  It  was  once  fuppofed  that  a ball  might  injure  parts 
of  the  body  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  actually  ftriking  them, 
and  by  merely  palling  very  near  them,  without  touching 
them  at  all.  The  latter  cafe  was  thought  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  violent  commotion  produced  pn  the  air  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  ball  ; and  confided  of  a contufed,  and  even 
crufhed  Hate  of  the  foft  and  hard  parts  fituated  under 
the  fkin,  which  itfelf  remained  free  from  any  kind  of 
wound. 

Thefe  wind-contufions,  as  they  have  been  erroneoufly 
called,  can  never  be  occafioned  in  the  foregoing  manner. 
The  air  does  not  move  with  the  fame  rapidity  as  the  ball  ; 
but  its  motion  mult  be  flower,  in  proportion  as  it  is  a more 
fubtile  matter,  and  its  impulfe  mult  be  too  feeble  to  account 
for  fo  violent  a degree  of  injury.  The  air  to  which  the  ball 
mu  ft  really  communicate  the  greateft  motion,  is  that  which 
is  directly  before  it,  but  which  is  never  found  to  bruife 
filch  parts  as  are  untouched  by  the  ball  itfelf.  It  is  only 
the  air,  fituated  laterally  to  the  (hot,  that  is  imagined 
to  do  the  injury,  and  it  cannot  be  greatly  agitated.  The 
violent  confequences  of  hidden  explolions,  and  the  effects 
produced  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  by  ftrong  commotions 
of  the  air,  prove  nothing  relative  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
Laflly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  experience  does  not  con- 
firm the  reality  of  fuch  wind-contufions  ; for  cannon-balls 
often  tear  off  whole  limbs,  without  the  adjacent  parts  be- 
ing in  the  leaft  injured.  (Le  Vacher,  in  Mem.  de  1’ Acad. 
Royale  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  4.  p.  22.) 

Nor  is  the  idea  more  true,  that  this  kind  of  accident  is 
owing  to  an  electrical  (hock  on  the  parts,  in  confequence 
of  the  ball  being  rendered  electrical  by  friction  in  the  calibre 
of  the  gun,  and  giving  off  the  electrical  matter  as  it  paffes 
by ; for  metals  can  never  acquire  this  property  from 
friction.  Sec  Plenk’s  Sammlungen.  1.  Theii.  p.  99. 

Richter  rightly  contends,  -that  the  mifehief  which  has 
been  aferibed  to  the  air  is  produced  by  the  ball  itfelf.  Its 
producing  a violent  contufion,  without  tearing  the  (kin,  and 
entering  the  limb,  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  oblique  direction  in 
which  it  ftnkes  the  part.  Daily  experience  (hews,  that  ball* 
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which  (trike  a furface  obliquely  do  not  penetrate,  but  are  re- 
flected ; notwithftanding  they  may  be  impelled  with  the  great- 
ell  force,  and  the  body  llruck  may  be  as  foft  and  yielding  as 
water.  This  alteration,  in  the  courfe  of  the  ball,  not  only 
happens  on  the  furface  of  the  human  body,  but  alfo  in  the 
veiny  fubftance  of  any  part  or  limb  which  it  has  entered. 
A bone,  a tendon,  &c.  may  change  the  direction  of  a ball, 
when  it  (trikes  them  at  all  obliquely.  Hence  we  may  difeern 
the  reafon  why  the  track  of  a gundiot  wound  is  not  always 
(traight,  and  why  balls  foinetimes  run  under  the  integuments 
nearly  all  round  the  body  or  limb  which  is  wounded.  Ail- 
fangfgrunde  der  Wandarzneykunil.  Band  I. 

The  terrible  mifehief,  which  was  frequently  feen  to  arife 
from  gunlhot  wounds,  formerly  created  a fufpicion  in  the 
minds  of  fome  furgical  practitioners,  that  the  injured  parts 
were  either  dreadfully  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  projected 
body,  or  were  irritated  by  the  prefence  of  poifon  as  well  as 
by  mechanical  violence.  At  prefent,  however,  no  opinions 
of  this  kind  prevail,  and  the  moderns,  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  component  ingredients  of  gunpowder, 
more  accurately  impute  the  ill  confeqnences  of  gunlhot 
wounds  to  the  violence,  contufion,  and  laceration  infiiCted 
on  the  wounded  parts.  The  mifehief  which  is  in  general  done 
by  fo  obtufe  a body  as  a mulket  ball,  and  often  with  im- 
menfe  force  and  velocity,  mud  often  be  productive  of  confi- 
derablc  inflammation,  extenfive  Houghing,  and  abfeeffes. 
Thefe  evils  feem  fufficiently  accounted  for,  without  fuppof- 
ing  the  immediate  aCtion  of  lire,  or  any  poifonous  matter. 
Large  bodies  of  irregular  figures,  it  is  obvious,  mud 
occafion  a greater  quantity  of  mifehief,  than  fitch  as  are 
externally  fmooth,  of  a round  form,  and  of  moderate 
fize. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  many  of  the  varieties  between 
one  gunlhot  wound  and  another,  arife  from  the  difference  in 
the  velocity  of  the  body  projected.  When  the  velocity  of  the 
ball  is  inconfiderable,  the  mifehief  is  always  lefs.  There  is 
not  fo  great  a chance  of  the  accident  being  complicated  with 
fractures  of  the  bones,  & c.  However,  it  this  degree  of 

velocity  be  fuliicient  to  break  the  bone  which  is  hit,  fuch 
bone  will  be  much  more  fplintered  than  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  velocity  been  very  coniiderable  ; for  when  the  ball 
moves  with  great  rapidity,  a piece  of  the  bone  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  out.  But  the  circumdance?  will  alfo  vary  according 
to  the  hardnefs  of  the  bone,  the  lplinters  being  molt  nume- 
rous and  frequent  when  it  is  hard. 

When  the  velocity  is  not  great,  the  direction  of  the 
wound  will  generally  not  be  fo  (traight,  nor  fo  eaiily  afeer- 
tained,  in  confequence  of  the  eafe  with  which  the  ball  is 
turned  in  its  courfe. 

When  the  velocity  is  inconfiderable,  the  deadened  part  or 
Hough  is  always  lefs  ; for  a ball  which  moves  with  little  ra- 
pidi; v feetns  only  to  divide  parts  ; while  the  contrary  mull 
happen  when  the  fwiftnefs  is  great.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  llough  i.,  larger  at  the  orifice,  where  the  ball  has  entered, 
than  at  that  from  which  it  has  made  its  efcape  ; and  if  the 
ball  lhould  have  met  with  a great  deal  of  reii (lance  in  its 
paiTage  through  the  wounded  part,  there  will  very  proba- 
bly be  no  dough  at  all  at  its  exit,  where  the  injury  will  be 
only  a lacerated  wound. 

The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  fays  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  more  cleanly  the  parts  are  wounded.  This  is  fo  much 
the  cafe,  that  the  in  ury  almoft  fimilar  to  a cut  made  with 
a (harp  inltrument,  from  which  circumdance  it  might  be 
fuppol'ed  that  there  ought  to  be  a lmaller  dough.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  fufpected,  that  a certain  velocity  given  to  the 
belt  cutting  inltrument  would  produce  a dough  on  the  cut 
cages  of  the  divided  parts  ; for  thefe,  not  giving  way  equally 
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to  the  velocity  of  the  divided  body,  mud  of  courfe  be  pro- 
portionably  bruiled. 

Gunlhot  wounds  are  attended  with  lefs  bleeding  than 
mod  others.  However,  fome  cafes  will  be  accompanied 
with  this  fymptom  more  than  others,  even  in  the  fame  part. 
This  circumdance  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
wound  is  produced.  Bleeding  arifes  from  a veflel  being- 
cut  or  broken  ; but  the  freedom  with  which  the  blood 
flows  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  If 
the  artery  is  cut  diredtly  acrofs,  and  it  is  done  by  a ball 
pafling  with  coniiderable  velocity,  the  veflel  will  bleed  rather 
freely  ; if  breiifed,  and  in  fome  degree  torn,  the  hemorrhage 
from  it  will  then  be  lefs.  When  the  ball  moves  flowly,  the 
veffels  will  be  principally  torn  ; for  they  will  have  timg 
to  flretch  before  the  continuity  of  their  parts  gives  way. 
If  the  velocity  is  great,  they  will  bleed  more  freely,  becaule, 
fays  Mr.  Hunter,  the  velocity  will  make  up  for  the  want 
of  diarpneis. 

According  to  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  fo  is  the  direction. 
When  the  velocity  is  great,  the  direction  of  the  ball  will 
generally  be  more  in  a (traight  line  than  when  it  is  inconfi- 
derable  ; for  in  the  firil  cafe,  the  ball  more  eafily  over- 
comes obilrudtions,  and,  therefore,  pafles  on  in  its  firft  direc- 
tion. 

The  rapidity  of  a ball  renders  parts  lefs  capable  of  heal- 
ing than  when  the  motion  has  been  dower.  Hence  gundiot 
wounds  in  parts  which  are  fomwhat  thick,  are  generally 
later  in  healing  at  the  orifice,  where  the  ball  enters,  than  at 
the  opening  from  which  it  comes  out.  The  reafon  is,  that 
it  becomes  in  fome  meafure  a fpent-ball,  the  part  having  lefs 
dough,  and  being  only  torn,  fo  as  often  to  admit  of  being 
healed  by  the  firft  intention. 

M.  Hunter  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  when  a ball  pafles 
through  a part,  in  fuch  a direction  as  to  have  one  orifice  more 
depending  than  the  other,  he  always  found  that  the  depend- 
ing orifice  healed  fooneit,  and  more  certainly  fo,  if  the  ball 
came  out  that  way,  and  had  been  nearly  fpent  in  its  paffage. 
Therefore,  it  is  thought  advantageous  to  keep  fuch  opening 
from  doling  ; fome  (kill  will  be  required  to  do  fo.  The  ball, 
ho  wever,  will  not  always  be  fpent,  becaufe  if  the  perfon  is 
near  the  gun,  when  fired,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  be 
very  little  diminithed  in  its  progrefs  through  the  foft  parts, 
and  therefore  will  pafs  with  nearly  the  fame  velocity  on  both 
(ides  of  the  injured  part.  See  Hunter  on  Gundiot  Wounds, 
chap.  i. 

It  is  noticed  by  M.  Chevalier,  that  the  caufes  of  feveral 
peculiarities  attending  gim(hotwounds,are  to  be  fought  among 
the  laws  by  which  moving  bodies  are  governed  ; and  by 
which  the  mechanical  effedt  of  a ball,  propelled  againft  any 
part  of  t lie  body,  mult  therefore  be  determined.  ‘The  form, 
the  momentum,  and  the  direction  of  the  fliot  that  is  received  ; 
the  pofition,  and  the  variety  of  llructure,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  variety  of  denlity  and  powers  of  refiltance,  in  the  part 
receiving  it,  mult  always  be  coniidered  in  order  to  account 
fatisfaCtorily  for  the  effects  which  it  produces. 

The  firft  law  to  which  this  gentleman  begs  the  attention 
of  his  reader,  is  that  a body  in  motion,  itriking  againft  any 
fubftance,  will  communicate  a part  of  its  momentum  to  the 
fubftance  againft  which  it  itrikes,  and  that  this  communica- 
tion will  be  in  a direct  ratio  to  the  powers  of  refiltance  which 
that  fubrtance  poffefles  at  the  time  ; whether  fuch  power 
of  refiltance  be  derived  from  its  own  denfity  or  bulk,  or 
force  of  cohefion,  or  momentum  adting  in  a different  direc- 
tion. So  that  if  the  refiltance  be  equal  or  fuperior  to  the 
momentum,  the  motion  will  be  (topped  ; the  momentum  in 
this  cafe  being  equally  divided  between  the  body  impelled 
and  tlie  body  refilling.  If  the  refiltance  be  inferior,  the  motion 
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will  only  be  leficned  ; and  if,  bolides  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  flopping  the  moving  body,  it  alfo 
operates  in  a different  direction,  the  future  line  of  motion 
will  likewife  be  changed,  and  fly  off  from  the  point  at 
which  it  meets  with  the  refiflance,  in  a line  which  will  form  an 
angle  with  that  of  the  original  direction  in  which  it  moved. 

M.  Chevalier  next  reminds  his  reader,  that  the  rcliflance 
made  by  any  fubltance  to  the  motion  of  another  will  be 
greater  or  lefs,  cateris  paribus,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  ap- 
proaches to,  or  recedes  from  a right  angle  ; and  if  it  be  re- 
flected, and  the  motion  be  continued  in  the  fame  medium, 
the  angle  of  reflection  will  always  be  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

* The  refiflance  made  to  a moving  body,  by  the  denfity  of 
any  medium  in  which  it  moves,  will  be,  cateris  paribus,  as 
the  furface  of  the  moving  body  prefented  to  that  medium, 

A denfe  medium  forms  a continued  refiflance  to  a body 
propelled  with  any  given  velocity  ; and,  therefore,  the  more 
denfe  the  medium,  the  greater  the  refiflance,  and  the  fooner 
the  original  momentum  will  be  overcome  by  it. 

A fhot,  moving  through  any  medium  of  uniform  denfity, 
will  alfo  be  afted  on  by  the  attraClion  of  gravitation,  fo  as 
to  be  continually  changing  the  direclion  in  which  it  moves  ; 
and  (continues  M.  Chevalier),  if  it  move  in  vacuo,  or  in 
.air,  it  will  deferibe  the  curve  called  a parabola.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  curve  does  not  take  place  at  the  point 
at  which  the  gunpowder  explodes  ; for,  within  the  barrel, 
and  to  fome  diftance  beyond  it,  the  ihot  moves  forward  in 
a right  line,  called  the  line  of  the  impulfc  of  fire,  (fee  Hel- 
fham’s  LeCt.  ii.  p.  187.),  which  line  will  extend  farthefl  hori- 
zontally, the  lefs  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  piece  recedes 
from  an  horizontal  line.  (See  on  this  fubjeCt  the  article 
Gunnery.  ) 

The  lefs  of  the  original  impulfe  is  left'  in  a fliot  flill 
moving,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to  be  flopped,  or  turned 
out  of  its  courfe  by  any  given  refiflance. 

Every  new  refiflance  (fays  M.  Chevalier),  which  a fliot 
in  motion  meets  with,  will  operate  fo  as  to  produce  not 
only  a diminution  of  its  momentum  but  alfo  a change  in 
its  direction  ; every  frefh  refiflance  being  in  faCt  equivalent 
to  a frefh  power  aCting  in  a different  line  from  that  in  which 
the  fliot  was  previoufly  moving. 

As  a body  aCted  on  at  once  by  two  powers  will  not  move 
in  the  direction  of  either,  but  in  the  diagonal  of  a paralle- 
logram, of  which  two  fides  are  formed  by  the  direction  and 
momentum,  given  by  each  of  tliofe  powers  refpeCtively,  fo 
every  change  of  impulfe,  or  refiHance,  will  caufe  the  body 
to  move  in  fo  many  changes  of  direction,  till  at  length  its 
momentum  is  overcome  and  it  becomes  quiefeent. 

A continued  refiflance  from  a denfe  medium  will  be  a con- 
tinued application  of  a power,  the  uniform  and  equable 
operation  of  which  will  caufe  the  motion  to  be  curvilinear, 
the  reafon  of  which  is  fufhciently  explained  by  writers  on 
projeCliles. 

M.  Chevalier  afterwards  obferves,  that  a fliot  or  other 
hard  body,  falling  upon  a foft  one,  as,  for  example,  on  adi- 
pofe  membrane,  or  mufcle,  and  flopping  there,  or  lodging 
.in  it,  flill  acts  in  conformity  to  the  fame  general  laws,  and 
flops  only  from  the  refiflance  it  meets  with.  If  this  refin- 
ance be  afforded  only  by  the  fo'rce  of  coliefion  in  the  adi- 
pofe  membrane,  or  mufcle,  fo  much  of  that  cohefion  is 
overcome  as  was  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  fliot  when 
jt  impinged  againft  it  ; and,  therefore,  fo  far,  and  only  fo 
far,  is  its. fubltance  broken  through  or  deflroyed. 

It  is  only  on  fuch  principles  that  we  can  explain  the  in- 
tricare and  varied  courfe  and  effeCt  of  balls  in  parts  of 
diverfified  flruCture,  conhfting  of  fubflances  differing  in  den- 
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fity  and  po\vers.of  refiflance.  Arid  though  (continues  the 
foregoing  author)  a mathematical  explication  of  the  courle 
of  a ball  cannot  be  given  in  many  cafes,'  this  arifes  entirely 
from  the  want  of  data,  the  laws  of  matter  being  fixed  and 
immutable.  But  when  the  data  are  known,  as,  for  inflance, 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  fliot,  the  pofition  of  the 
patient,  or  of  the  wounded  part  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  the  ilruclure  of  the  parts  penetrated,  a much  more 
probable  conjecture  of  the  courfe  of  the  ball  may  generally 
be  formed,  than  if  thefe  circumftances  had  not  been  re- 
garded. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  fays  M.  Chevalier,  we  may 
fee  the  reafon  of  the  concufiion,  or  fliock  which  is  given,  in 
many  inftances,  to  the  whole  fyflem  by'  gunfhot  wounds,  and 
which  is  reprefented  by  the  belt  writers  on  this  fubjeeft.  to 
be  often  attended  with  grave  and  even  alarming  efiedts,  ex- 
tending not  only  over  the  injured  part,  but  affecting  the 
fyflem  at  large.  For,  fays  the  preceding  writer,  as  the 
refiflance  to  the  fhet  is  afforded,  not  only  by  the  texture  of 
the  injured  part,  but  alfo  in  fome  degree  by  the  connection 
which  this  has  with  other  parts,  and  with  the  whole  body, 
thefe  latter  will  likewife  participate  in  the  violence  ; and 
they'  will  do  it  fo  much  the  more,  in  proportion  as  the  part 
immediately  wounded  has,  from  its  attachments,  its  texture, 
elailicity,  or  importance  to  life,  a greater  connection  with 
the  liability,  or  with  the  functions  of  the  reft.  Hence,  a 
fliot  llriking  againfl  a tendon,  or  a bone,  in  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities, will  produce  a greater  concufiion  than  if  it  it  ruck 
only  againfl  loiter  parts.  A lhot  llriking  againil  a mufcle 
in  aCtion  will  produce  more  concufiion  than  if  it  ilruck 
againfl  the  fame  part  of  the  fame  mufcle  at  reft.  And,  a 
lhot  llriking  the  head,  or  wounding  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
inteftinal  canal,  \vill  generally  bring  on  an  ir.ftantancous  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  iyftem,  with  which  the  functions 
of  thefe  parts  are  fo  clofely  connected.  To  all  this  mull  be 
added  an  alarm,  which  takes  hidden  poffeffion  of  the  mind, 
and  is  increafed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  patient  about 
his  real  Hate.  Such  apprehenfion  the  moll  determined  cou- 
rage is  not  always  able  to  withlland.  See  a Treatile  on 
Gunfliot  Wounds,  by  Thomas  Chevalier,  F.  L.  S.  See. 
edit.  3,  parti.  ieCt.  7. 

Gunfliot  wounds  are  remarkably  liable  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  which  are  ufually  of 
three  kinds  ; firft,  pieces  of  the  clothes  or  other  things 
which  the  ball  has  forced  before  it  into  the  wound  ; le- 
condly,  the  ball  itfelf  ; and,  thirdly,  loofe  fplinters  of  bone. 
The  wound  cannot  be  certainly  free  from  extraneous  bodies, 
unlefs  the  ball  have  Ilruck  a naked  part,  touched  no  bone, 
and  gone  completely  through  the  limb.  Foreign  bodies  in 
gunlhot  wounds  are  a common  caufe  of  numerous  unfavour- 
able fymptoms,  elpecially  of  fuch  as  violent  inflammation, 
large  abfeeffes,  hemorrhages,  and  fpafmodic  affections. 
Thefe  bad  confequences  are  the  more  likely  to  be  produced, 
the  harder  and  more  uneven  and  pointed  the  extraneous 
fubflances  are. 

When  a ball  ftrikes  a bone,  writers  in  general  Hate,  that 
the  concufiion  may  produce  ill  effedls,  not  only  in  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  but  even  in  thofe  which  are  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  wound.  The  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  tlie 
neareil  joint  are  in  particular  made  mention  of ; and,  in  the 
Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgie,  are  fome  curious 
accounts  of  inflammations  of  parts  very  diilant  from  that 
which  was  injured  by  the  flyot.  The  lungs  and  liver  are 
deferibed  by'  authors  as  frequently  becoming  thus  affeCled 
in  confequence  of  gunfliot  wounds  in  a remote  part  of  the 
body. 

Certain  kinds  of  gunfliot  mifehief  may  occafion,  as  faon 
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a,  the  injury  has  happened,  undefcribable  didurbance  of  the 
conftitutiun,  together  with  lofs  of  the  fenfes,  and  derange- 
ment of  all  the  fun&ions  of  life.  However,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  fome  exceedingly  violent  gunfhot  wounds 
happen,  without  the  lead  fupeniion  of  the  mental  faculties. 
We  remember  a failor,  about  one  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  had  his  whole  arm,  and  a coniiderable  part  of  his  (boul- 
der, carried  away  by  a cannon-fhot  from  a French  fort  in 
the  Welt  Indies.  The  fcapula  had  been  fo  dreadfully  (bat- 
tered, that  a furgeon  of  Antigua  had  deemed  it  advifable 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fplintered  bone.  We  were  in- 
formed by  the  failor,  that  his  limb  was  torn  from  his  body 
lo  indantaneoufly,  that  he  not  only  retained  his  fenfes,  but 
was  even  for  a time  unconfcious  of  the  dreadful  injury  which 
he  had  fuftained.  He  was  prefented  about  a year  and  a half 
ago  to  the  furgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  holpital,  the  cafe 
being  remarkable  on  account  of  the  total  lofs  of  the  fca- 
pula. Chelelden  and  fome  other  writers  have  related  ilriking 
examples  of  whole  limbs  being  torn  off,  and  of  very  large 
blood-veffcls  being  thus  fuddenly  lacerated  without  any  con- 
fidcrable  hemorrhage  taking  place.  Here  we  have  another 
proof  of  the  fame  remarkable  circumllance. 

. Gunfhot  wounds  in  general  do  not  bleed  much ; for  torn 
and  contufed  veffels  do  not  ufually  pour  forth  much  blood. 
It  is  highly  deferving  of  every  practitioner’s  earned  atten- 
tion, however,  that,  although  the  peril  of  hemorrhage  is  in 
common  cafes  not  coniiderable  in  the  fird  indance,  there  is 
often  a vail  deal  of  danger  on  the  fcore  of  bleeding,  at  the 
period  when  the  doughs  are  becoming  loofe.  Many  and 
many  a patient  has  at  this  time  been  dedroyed  by  bidden 
effulion  of  blood,  in  confequence  of  no  meafures  having 
been  prepared  for  its  fuppredion.  Surgeons  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  againlt  bleeding,  from  the  iixth  to  the 
tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  wound 
renders  it  poflible,  or  probable,  that  the  fide  of  any  large 
blood-veffel  has  been  killed  by  the  paffage  of  the  ball.  Not- 
withdanding  not  a drop  of  blood  may  idue  from  the  aperture 
of  the  injury,  on  the  drd  occurrence  of  the  accident,  fome 
internal  (lough  may  in  a few  days  feparate,  and  give  rife 
to  fuch  bleeding,  as  mud  prove  fatal,  unlefs  immediately 
(topped.  Hence  nothing  can  be  more  judicious,  when  there 
is  reafon  to  apprehend  this  dangerous  event,  than  to  leave 
fome  vigilant  and  intelligent  attendant  continually  with  the 
patient,  and  when  circumltances  will  permit,  to  have  a (lack 
tourniquet  put  round  the  limb,  ready  to  be  tightened  in  an 
indant.  The  patient,  or  nurfe,  may  be  directed  how  to 
tighten  the  band,  in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

The  moderns  no  longer  confider  gunfhot  wounds  as  being 
either  injuries  of  a fpecilic  nature,  or  cafes  complicated  with 
the  lodgment  of  any  poifonous  matter  in  the  part.  Nor  is  it 
now  fuppofed,  that,  in  ordinary  indances,  the  heat  of  the 
ball  is  the  occafion  of  any  of  the  extenfive  mifehief  which 
is  fo  frequently  obferved.  The  feverity  of  many  of  thefe 
cafes  is  more  rationally  imputed  to  the  violent  manner  in 
which  the  ball  contufes  and  lacerates  the  fibres  among  which 
it  pades.  The  parts  immediately  furrounding  the  courfe  of 
tlfa  ball  are,  in  fail,  very  frequently  killed, and  mud  be  thrown 
oft  in  the  form  of  a (lough  before  the  wound  can  heal.  Thus 
fuppuration  is  often  rendered  unavoidable.  The  violence  in- 
fliAed  is  alio  frequently  a caufc  of  extenfive  inflammations, 
abfeedes,  and  fever,  and,  in  too  many  inftances,  of  gangrene 
and  death.  Gunlhot  wounds  of  the  head,  ched,  and  ab- 
domen are  in  general  highly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant organs  and  vilcera  contained  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
body.  However,  the  degree  of  danger  will  always  greatly 
ut  pend  on  the  violence,  depth,  and  direftion  of  the  ball ; 
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for,  when  the  (hot  only  grazes  the  Hein  in  any  lituation,  or 
only  runs  fuperficially  under  it,  the  peril  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  when  the  (hull  is  fraCtured,  the  brain  injured, 
the  fternum  broken,  and  lungs  wounded ; or  the  bowels 
(hot  through. 

We  (hall  next  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  treatment  of  gun- 
(hot  wounds. 

Before  the  period  when  Mr.  Hunter  wrote  on  the  prefent 
fubjed,  it  was  always  the  cultom  to  open  the  orifice  of 
every  wound  made  by  a mufket-ball  immediately,  or  as  foon 
after  the  accident  as  poffiblc.  So  much  was  this  practice 
recommended,  that  no  diferimination  was  made  between  one 
gunlhot  wound  and  another.  Mr.  Hunter  obferves  that 
this  appears  to  have  arifen  and  been  continued  from  an  opinion 
that  gunlhot  wounds  had  fomething  peculiar  in  them,  of 
courfe  were  different  from  all  other  wounds,  and  that  their 
peculiarity  was  removed  by  the  opening.  That  great  fur- 
geon, however,  could  not  difeern  any  fuch  peculiarity.  He 
thought  that  the  mod  probable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
fird  introduction  of  this  praCtice,  is  from  the  wound  in  ge- 
neral being  fmall,  and  nearly  of  a fize  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Alfo  the  frequency  of  extraneous  bodies  being  forced 
into  thefe  wounds  by  the  ball,  and  the  common  circumftance 
of  the  ball  itfelf  being  lodged  in  the  part,  might  have  had  a 
(hare  in  giving  rife  to  the  method.  For  the  way  in  which 
the!e  wounds  are  made  is  by  the  introdudion  of  an  extraneous 
body,  which  is  left  in  the  part  if  it  has  not  made  its  way 
through,  and  which  makes  a lodgment  for  itfelf,  often  car- 
rying before  it  clothes,  and  even  fome  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  wounded  part,  fuch  as  the  (kin,  &c.  Thefe  things 
mud  at  fird  have  fuggeded  the  immediate  neceflity  of  fearch- 
ing  after  the  extraneous  bodies  ; while,  in  general,  the  im- 
poflibility  of  finding  them,  and  even  of  extracting  them  when 
found,  without  dilatation,  firfi  led  practitioners  to  think  of 
enlarging  the  mouths  of  the  wounds  by  an  incifion.  Expe- 
rience, however,  gradually  occafioned  a partial  alteration  in 
this  praCtice,  and  furgeons  loll  a great  deal  of  their  anxiety 
to  fearch  after  the  extraneous  bodies;  fortheyfound  thatit  was 
more  frequently  impoflible  to  find  them  than  was  at  firfi  ima- 
gined ; that  when  found,  it  was  not  poflible  to  extraCt  them  ; 
that  they  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  (kin  by  the  parts 
themfelves  ; and  that  fuch  as  could  not  be  brought  to  the  ex- 
ternal furface  in  this  way  occafioned  little  or  no  future  trou- 
ble, as  balls,  &c.  Yet  it  is  fome  what  furprifing  that 
the  praCtice  was  only  altered  inafmuch  as  related  to  the 
attempt  to  extraCt  the  extraneous  bodies:  for,  after  ex- 
perience had  (hewn  the  general  impofiibility  of  extracting 
thefe  in  the  fird  indance,  the  unneceffary  cuftom  of  dilating 
the  mouth  of  the  wound  was  not  difeontinued,  though  the 
endeavour  to  extraCt  the  ball  had  been  abandoned. 

The  circumdance  of  gunlhot  wounds  being  contufed, 
obliges  mod  of  them  to  fuppurate,  becaufe  there  is  more  or 
lefs  Hough  to  be  thrown  off,  efpecially  at  the  orifice  made  by 
the  entrance  of  the  ball.  For  this  reafon  there  mud  be  a 
freer  paffage  for  the  matter,  or  any  other  extraneous  fub- 
dance,  than  in  another  wound  of  equal  fize,  made  with  a 
clean  cutting  inltrument,  even  if  not  allowed  to  heal  by  the 
fird  intention. 

There  being  no  peculiarity  in  gunfhot  wounds,  Mrr 
Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  dilating  them,  as  a 
general  one,  ought  to  be  rejeCted,  were  it  only  for  this  rea- 
fon, that  few  gunfhot  wounds  are  alike,  and  therefore  the 
fame  praCtice  cannot  apply  to  all.  Among  other  remarks 
againd  this  method  of  treatment,  it  is  reprefented  by  this 
celebrated  furgeon,  that  to  enlarge  wounds,  limply  as 
wounds,  is  contrary' to  all  the  rules  of  furgery,  founded  on 
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«ur  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  No  wound,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  fmall,  {hould  be  made  larger,  excepting  when 
preparatory  to  fomething  elfe,  and  when  the  cafe  mu  ft  be 
of  a complicated  kind,  and  require  particular  treatment 
accordingly.  It  {hould  not  be  opened,  becaufe  it  is  a 
wound  ; but  becaufe  there  is  fomething  neceflary  to  be 
done,  which  cannot  be  executed  unlefs  the  wound  is  en- 
larged. 

This,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  is  common  furgery,  and  ought 
alio  to  be  military  furgery,  refpeding  gunfhot  wounds. 
He  owns  that  it  would  be  abfurd  for  any  one  to  fuppofe 
that  there  is  never  occafion  to  dilate  gunfhot  wounds  at  all ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  contends,  that  there  are  very  few 
inftances  in  which  fuch  proceeding  is  necefTary.  He  explains 
that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  determine,  by  any  general  de- 
fcription,  what  cafes  ought  to  be  opened  and  what  ought 
not.  When  once  the  furgeon  is  mafter  of  the  arguments  on 
both  Tides,  this  part  of  the  treatment  muft  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  regulated  by  his  own  difcretion.  Some  general  rules 
may  be  given,  with  regard  to  the  more  fimple  cafes  ; but 
with  regard  to  the  more  complicated,  the  particular  circum- 
llances  of  each  cafe  are  the  only  guide,  and  the  treatment 
muft  be  adapted  to  the  received  principles  of  furgery. 

Mr.  Hunter  fir (t  endeavours  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wound, 
which  would  receive  no  benefit  from  being  dilated.  He  no- 
tices, that  if  a ball  paffes  through  a flefhy  part,  fuch  as 
the  thick  portion  of  the  thigh,  where  no  bone  has  been  hurt, 
he  can  perceive  no  reafon  for  dilating  the  wound,  becaufe  no 
purpofe  can  be  anfwered  by  it.  If  the  ball  does  not  pafs 
through,  and  cannot  be  found,  the  dilatation  can  alfo  be  of 
no  fervice. 

Suppofing  it  {hould  be  objected  that  the  opening  in  the 
{kin  is  too  fmall  to  allow  the  floughs,  &c.  to  efcape, 
Mr.  Hunter  believes  that  this  objedion  is  in  general  deftitute 
of  foundation.  He  obferves,  that,  in  all  cafes  of  wounds, 
the  flcin  is  kept  open  by  its  own  elafticity,  a property 
which  mufcles  and  many  other  parts  do  not  poffefs.  The 
opening  made  by  the  ball  is  ufually  much  larger  than  what 
is  occafioned  by  pointed  inftruments  ; for  belides  the  circu- 
lar ilough,  there  is  often  a piece  of  flcin  carried  in  before 
the  ball,  efpecially  when  the  latter  has  moved  with  confi- 
derable  velocity,  fo  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  really  a 
greater  lofs  of  lubftance.  Therefore,  whatever  matter  or 
extraneous  body  may  be  prefent,  will  find  a free  paffage  out 
as  foon  as  it  arrives  at  the  flcin.  Nor  does  the  wound  in  the 
flcin  in  general  heal  fooner  than  the  bottom  ; and,  indeed, 
adds  Mr.  Hunter,  in  many  cafes  it  does  not  heal  fo  foon, 
becaufe  the  {kin  is  generally  the  part  that  has  fuffered 
moil. 

Mr,  Hunter  acknowledges  that  the  flcin  fometimes  heals 
firft,  but  he  found  this  to  happen  as  often  when  openings  had 
been  made  as  when  they  had  not.  This  he  refers  to  circum- 
ftances  or  peculiarities  ; fuch  as  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
being  at  a confiderable  diftance,  containing  extraneous 
bodies,  having  no  difpofition  to  heal,  and  tending  to  a 
fiftula.  He  noticed  in  practice,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  wound 
or  opening,  made  by  the  furgeon,  generally  flcinned  to  a 
fmall  hole  before  the  bottom  of  the  wound  was  doled, 
which  brought  things  into  the  fame  Hate  as  they  would  have 
been  in  had  no  dilatation  at  all  been  made,  efpecially  fup- 
poling  fome  extraneous  bodies  ftill  to  remain.  An  extra- 
neous body  caufes  and  keeps  up  the  fecretion  of  matter, 
or  rather  keeps  up  the  difeafe  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
by  which  means  the  healing  difpofition  of  its  mouth  is  in 
fome  degree  dettroyed.  Mr.  Hunter  calls  the  attention  of 
his  reader  to  a cafe  of  the  latter  defcription.  Suppofe  a 


wound  made  with  a ball,  and  incapable  of  healing  in  fix 
months,  becaufe  the  extraneous  bodies,  See.  cannot  be  ex- 
traded  or  work  out  fooner,  or  fome  other  circumitance 
prevents  a more  fpeedy  cure.  Open  that  wound  as  freely 
as  may  be  thought  ncceffary  ; yet  Mr.  Hunter  maintains 
that  in  a month’s  time  it  will  be  in  the  fame  ftate  as  a fimilar 
wound  that  has  not  been  opened  ; fo  that  the  whole  advan- 
tage, if  there  is  any  at  all,  muft  be  previoully  to  this  ftate. 
It  is  very  feldom,  however,  that  any  thing  of  confequence 
can  be  done  in  that  time,  becaufe  the  extraneous  bodies  do 
not  come  out  fo  readily'  at  firft  as  they  do  at  laft,  for  the  in- 
flammation and  tumefadion,  which  extend  beyond  the  open- 
ing,  generally  confine  fuch  foreign  fubftances.  Hence,  if 
the  wound  is  opened  on  their  account  at  firft,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  open  till  the  very  laft.  Upon  the  fame  principle 
this  excellent  furgeon  contends,  that  opening  a gunftiot 
wound  at  firft,  on  account  of  extraneous  bodies,  cannot  be 
of  fo  much  fervice  as  the  performance  of  the  fame  operation 
fome  time  afterwards  ; for  the  fuppuration,  with  its  leading 
caufes,  viz.  inflammation  and  Houghing  all  along  the  paffage 
of  the  ball,  makes  the  paffage  itfelf  much  more  determined 
and  more  eafily  followed  ; and  the  courfe  of  the  wound  not 
being  fo  at  the  beginning,  is  the  reafon  why  few  extraneous 
bodies  can  ever  be  extraded  at  that  time,  except  what  are 
fuperficial,  fmall,  and  loofe. 

When  the  extraneous  bodies  are  broken  bones,  they  are 
feldom  entirely  detached,  and  therefore  muft  become  loofe 
before  they  can  come  away.  In  many  cafes,  alfo,  the 
bones  are  rendered  dead,  either  byr  the  blow  or  by  being 
expofed.  Such  bones  muft  exfoliate,  and  this  requires 
time. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  proceeds  to  remark,  that  a reafon  given 
for  opening  gunfliot  wounds,  is,  that  it  takes  off  the  ten- 
fion  ariling  from  the  inflammation,  and  gives  the  part  liberty. 
This,  fays  he,  would  be  very  good  pradice,  if  tenfion  or 
inflammation  were  not  a confequence  of  wounds  ; or  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  effeds  of  dilating  a part  already 
wounded  are  very  different,  if  not  quite  the  reverfe  of  thoie 
of  the  firft  wound.  But  fince  enlarging  the  wound  muft 
always  be  coniidered  as  an  extenfion  of  the  firft  mifehief,  we 
muft  infer  that  it  produces  an  increafe  of  the  effeds  adling 
from  fuch  mifehief.  Therefore  this  pradice  is  contradidory 
to  common  fenfe  and  common  obfervation. 

They  are  principally  compound  wounds,  obferves 
Mr.  Hunter,  which  require  furgical  operations,  and  the 
following  precautions  are  laid  down  as  neceflary  in  thefe 
cafes. 

As  the  dilatation  of  gunfhot  wounds  is  a violence,  it  will 
be  proper  to  conlider  well  what  relief  can  be  given  by  fuch 
an  operation,  whether  without  it  more  mifehief  would  en- 
fue,  and  what  is  the  bell  time  for  putting  the  proceeding 
into  execution. 

To  make  this  ilep  advifable,  we  muft  have  fome  other 
views  than  Inch  as  have  been  objeded  to  ; we  muft  fee  plain- 
ly fomething  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  by 
making  the  opening  ; we  muft  know  that  the  benefit  cannot 
be  procured  without  it,  and  if  not  procured,  that  the  part 
cannot  heal,  and  the  patient  is  likely' to  lofe  his  life. 

Firft,  if  the  wound  (hould  be  a flight  one,  and  require 
opening,  the  operation  will  be  bell  at  the  beginning  before 
inflammation  comes  on.  The  inflammation,  in  confequence 
both  of  the  accident  and  dilatation,  will  then  only  be  flight. 
However,  in  thefe  lefs  ferious  cafes,  dilatation  will  never  be 
neceflary,  except  to  allow  of  the  extradion  of  fome  extrane- 
ous body  which  is  near.  But  if  the  wound  is  a confiderable 
one,  and  it  fliould  appear  upon  confideration  that  you  cannot 
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relieve  Immediately  any  particular  part,  or  the  conftitution, 
then  you  gain  nothing  by  opening  immediately,  but  only 
increafe  the  inflammation  ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  inflamma- 
tion arifing  from  the  accident  and  opening  together  may  be 
toe  much  for  the  patient.  Under  this  latt  circumftance,  it 
will  be  more  advifable  to  wait  till  the  firft  inflammation 
ceafes,  by  which  means,  the  patient  will  hand  a much  better 
chance  of  a cure,  the  inflammations  being  divided.  It ' is 
pofiible,  however,  that  the  inflammation  may  arife  from  fome 
caufc  which  coidd  be  removed  by  opening  the  wound.  For 
inllance,  a ball,  or  broken  bone,  preffing  upon  fome  part, 
r^hofe  a&ions  are  effential  to  the  life  of  the  part,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  large  artery,  nerve,  or  vital  part. 

Secondly,  when  an  artery  is  wounded,  and  the  patient  is 
likely  to  become  too  weak,  or  die  from  lofs  of  blood, 
the  veflel  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  tied,  and,  moft  probably, 
this  cannot  be  done  without  previoufly  opening  the  external 
parts,  and  often  freely. 

Thirdly,  in  a wound  of  the  head,  when  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpeCl  a fra&ure  of  the  flcull,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
open  the  fealp. 

Fourthly,  when  there  are  in  any  part  of  the  body  frac- 
tured bones,  which  can  be  immediately  extra&ed  with  ad- 
vantage, and  which  would  do  much  mifehief  if  left,  the 
cafe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a compound  fradture  wherever  it  is. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  treatment,  whether  the  wound 
in  the  fkin  was  made  Fy  a ball  or  the  bone  itfelf,  at  leaf!  where 
the  compound  fiaflure  is  allowed  to  fuppurate  ; for  there  is 
often  a poffibility  of  treating  a compound  fradture  as  a fim- 
ple  one,  a thing  which  gun-lhot  fra&ures  will  feldom  admit 
of.  The  cafes,  however,  are  very  iimilar,  when  fuppuration 
cannot  be  avoided.  Instances,  indeed,  fays  Mr.  Hunter, 
base  been  known,  in  which  a fradture  of  the  thigh  bone,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a ball,  lias  healed  in  the  fame  way  as  a compound 
fitnple  fraClure,  by  which  term,  we  conceive,  is  implied  a 
compound  fradture,  which  admits  of  being  cured  like  a Am- 
ple one,  without  fuppuration. 

Fifthly,  where  there  is  fome  extraneous  body  which  can 
eafily  be  extra&ed,  and  the  mifehief  from  delay  is  likely  to 
exceed  that  refultiug  from  the  dilatation,  the  operation  is 
indicated. 

Sixthly,  when  fome  internal  part  is  mifplaccd,  and  can  be 
put  at  once  into  its  natural  pofition  again,  it  may  be  proper 
to  dilate  the  wound,  as  in  wounds  of  the  belly,  attended 
with  a protrufion  of  fome  of  the  vifeera,  where  it  is  necef- 
fary to  perform  gaftroraphe.  In  this  cafe,  the  operation  is 
to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  accident  arofe  from 
any  other  caufe  ; but  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  treat- 
ment fhould  be-  different  ; for  gunfhot  cafes  cannot  heal  by 
the  hr  it  intention,  on  account  of  the  Hough  which  is  to  enfue. 
See  Gastkokapiie. 

Seventhly,  when  fome  vital  part  is  prefled,  fo  that  its 
functions  are  loft,  or  much  impaired,  as  will  often  happen  in 
cafes  of  fradtured  flcull,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  fternum,  &c. 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound  may  be  neceffary.  In  fhort, 
the  operation  is  proper,  fays  Mr.  Flunter,  when  any  thing 
c;m  be  done  to  the  part  for  the  prefent,  or  future  relief  of 
tlu!  patient  by  making  the  opening. 

When  none  of  the  foregoing  circumftances  exiff,  this  great 
furgeon  thinks,  that  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  quiet.  He 
Hates,  that  when  balls  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or 
thorax,  the  wounds  need  not  be  dilated,  except  fomething 
rife  is  neceffary  to  be  done  to  the  contained  parts  ; for  it  is 
impoffiblc  to  follow  the  ball. 

When  balls  enter  any  part  where  they  cannot  be  followed, 
as  into  the  bones  of  the  face,  no  dilatation  of  the  wound  in 
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the  fkin  is  requifite,  fince  the  operation  can  do  no  good  to 
the  relh  of  the  wound,  which  is  a bony  canal.  ' 

At  prefent,  furgeons  do  not  give  themfelves  fo  much 
trouble  about  the  balls,  nor  often  dilate  the  wound  on  their 
account.  When  the  wound  is  dilated,  they  do  not  fearch 
much  after  them,  which  (hews  that  the  opening  is  not  necef- 
fary, or  at  leaft,  that  it  is  not  made  on  account  of  extrane- 
ous bodies. 

Such  pradtice,  obferves  Mr.  Hunter,  has  nrifen  from  ex- 
perience ; for  it  has  been  found,  that  bails,  when  obliged  to 
be  left,  have  fe'doiu  or  never  done  any  harm  when  at  reft, 
and  not  fituated  in  a vital  part.  Balls  have  been  known  to 
be  in  the  body  for  years,  and  are  frequently  never  found 
at  all,  and  yet  the  perfon  experiences  no  inconvenience. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  balls,  and  of  extracting  them 
when  found,  led  to  the  information  that  balls  were  not  very 
apt  to  promote  inflammation. 

The  ball  cannot  readily'  be  found  at  firft,  becaufe  the  parts 
arc  only  torn  and  divided,  without  any  lofs  of  fubftaiice  be- 
fore the  flough  comes  away.  Hence  the  parts  collapfe  and 
fall  into  their  places  again,  fo  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pafs 
aiiy  thing  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  ball,  or  even  to  know  its 
direction.  This  difficulty  is  increafed  by  the  winding  courfe 
which  a ball  takes,  in  confequence  of  being  turned  afide  by 
fome  refilling  body. 

The  courfe  of  a ball,  however,  may  eafily  be  traced  when 
it  is  not  perpendicular,  but  runs  obliquely,  and  not  more 
deeply  than  an  inch  or  fo  ; for  the  ficin  over  the  paflage  of 
the  (hot  is  generally  marked  by  a reddifu  line.  See  Hunter 
on  Gunfhot  Wounds. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  muft  be  manifefl  to  every  impar- 
tial reader,  that  the  advantage  of  dilating  gunfhot  wounds 
has  been  immenfely  exaggerated.  The  abfurdity  of  dilating 
all  of  them  muft  ftrike  every  man  of  moderate  underftanding, 
on  reflecting  that  many  of  thefe  cafes  are  widely  different 
from  others,  and  confequently  cannot  require  the  fame  fort 
of  treatment.  When  the  courfe  of  a ball  lies  in  foft  parts, 
and  has  neither  injured  a bone,  nor  a confiderable  blood- 
vtffel,  whether  the  wound  has  one  or  two  openings,  the  plan 
of  dilating  it  can  generally  be  productive  of  no  good.  We 
have  ftated,  that  m gunfhot  wounds,  the  opening  in  the 
ficin  is  larger  than  that  of  a ltab,  becaufe  there  is  an  aCtual 
lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  integuments,  the  part  of  which,  firft 
itruck  by  the  ball,  is  ufually  driven  into  the  wound.  By  the 
reparation  of  the  floughs,  the  canal  of  the  wound  is  rendered 
flill  larger,  fo  that  not  only  matter,  but  anyr  extraneous  fub- 
ftances,  can  find  a ready'  efcape  outward.  Incifions  alfo  ge- 
nerally foon  clofe  again,  and  the  wound  becomes,  in  a few 
days,  in  the  fame  condition,  as  if  no  dilatation  had  been 
made. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
trad  at  firft  every  foreign  body,  which  can  be  taken  away 
without  too  much  irritation  ; for  the  lodgment  of  extrane- 
ous fubftances  frequently  exafperates  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms,  brings  on  pain  and  conftitutiohal  diftuibance,  and  pro- 
duces large  abfeeffes.  At  the  fame  time,  the  praCtitioner 
ought  to  remember,  that  fearching  after  foreign  bodies  often 
occafions  immenfe  irritation  of  the  wounded  part,  and  that 
very  frequently  they  cannot  be  extracted  when  felt,  owino-  to 
the  firm  and  deep  manner  in  which  they  are  lodged.  When 
the  wound  becomes  widened  by  the  feparation  of  the  floughs, 
the  foreign  bodies  commonly  grow  loofe,  and  therefore  admit 
of  being  removed  with  more  eafe.  Alfo,  after  the  wound 
has  feparated,  fuch  extraneous  fubftances  as  happen  to  he 
deeply  lodged,  generally  come  nearer  to  the  opening  in  the 
ficin,  and  can  be  taken  out  with  greater  facility.  It  fhould 
X like  wife 
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likewife  be  recollefted,  that  foreign  bodies,  of  fmooth  figure, 
have  often  been  known  to  remain,  without  the  leaft  inconve- 
nience, in  parts  from  which  there  was  no  pofTibility  of  ex- 
tracting them.  The  furgeon,  therefore  will,  for  the  molt 
part,  a#  wifely,  who  endeavours  at  firlt  to  extra#  only  fuch 
extraneous  bodies  as  happen  to  be  fituated  near  the  external 
opening, and  areloofe  and  removeable  without  much  irritation. 
In  fhort,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  in  the  treatment 
of  gunfhot  wounds,  that  if  the  dilatation  of  them,  for  the 
purpofe  of  extracting  foreign  bodies,  is  lefs  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  inflammation,  than  the  prefence  of  thofe  bodies, 
then  it  is  highly  judicious  to  put  it  into  execution  ; or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  united  inflammation,  from  the  injury 
itfelf,  and  the  irritation  of  dilating  it  and  removing  the  ex- 
traneous fubftances,  is  likely  to  be  lefs  than  what  w-ould 
arife  from  the  injury  and  lodgment  of  the  foreign  bodies, 
inciflons  are  warrantable  for  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

In  a foregoing  column  of  this  article,  fome  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  laws  which  govern  bodies  in  motion,  and  ferve 
as  an  explanation  of  the  ilrange  courfes  which  balls  fre- 
quently take,  after  entering  the  lubftance  of  the  human 
body.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  a few  more  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft.  The  regularity  of  the  paflage  of  a ball  will, 
in  general,  be  in  proportion  to  its  velocity,  and  the  wrant  of 
refiftance  ; for,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  balls  are  turned  afide  in 
an  inverfe  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  move. 
Hence  they  feldom  take  a ftraight  courfe  ; for  if  they  are 
lpent  balls,  the  foft  parts  alone  are  capable  of  turning  them ; 
and  if  they  move  with  conflderable  velocity,  they  are  likely 
to  hit  fome  bone  obliquely,  by  which  they  will  alfo  be  turn- 
ed afide.  Any  thing  which  prefents  the  leaft;  oblique  refift- 
ance to  a ball,  throws  it  out  of  its  dire#  courfe.  We  have 
a proof  of  the  eafe  with  which  balls  are  obliquely  thrown 
off,  in  thofe  frequent  cafes,  in  which  a ball,  entering  the  fit  in 
of  the  breaft  obliquely,  afterwards  paffes  almoft  round  the 
whole  body  under  the  integuments.  Here  the  fit  in  is  ftroi\g 
enough  to  hinder  the  ball  from  coming  out  again,  which 
therefore  turns  inward  ; but  meeting  with  the  ribs,  it  is 
again  turned  out  to  the  integuments,  and  fo  on  alternately,  as 
long  as  it  has  force  enough  to  go  on. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  ball  goes  a little  way  after 
piercingthe  flein, andthenmeetswithfome  hard  fubftance,  fuch 
as  a rib,  on  the  fide  next  the  centre  of  the  body,  by  which 
new  refiftance  its  courfe  is  direfted  outward,  and  it  pierces 
the  flein  a fecond  time.  But  here  the  velocity  of  the  ball 
mu  ft  be  conflderable. 

Mr.  Hunter  notices  his  having  feen  a ball  pafs  in  at  one 
fide  of  the  fhin-bone,  and  run  acrofs  it  under  the  flein,  with- 
out either  cutting  the  flein  acrofs  or  hurting  the  bone.  The 
velocity  in  this  inftance  could  not  have  been  great,  for  there 
is  not  fufficient  room  between  thefe  two  parts  in  a natural 
ftate  for  a ball  to  pafs ; but  the  ball,  after  it  had  got  under 
the  flein,  where  there  ’ was  room  for  it  to  cover  itfelf,  then 
came  againft  the  tibia  which  threw  it  outwards.  The  in- 
teguments countera#ing  were  next  only  raifed  from  the 
tibia,  fo  that  the  ball  paffed  on  between  the  flefh  and  the 
bone.  Had  the  ball  been  moving  with  fufficient  velocity, 
it  would  either  have  cut  the  flein  acrofs,  or  taken  a piece 
out  of  the  bone,  and  perhaps  effe#ed  both  kinds  of  injury. 

The  dire#ion  of  a fhot  is  alfo  rendered  uncertain  by  the 
wounded  parts  not  continuing  in  the  pofture  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  For  inftance,  in  cotife- 
quence  of  the  patients  arm  having  been  ftrctched  out  in  a 
horizontal  pofition,  when  he  was  fnot,  the  ball  may  have 
entered  on  one  lide  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  gone  ftrajght  on, 
and  come  out  •dole  to  the  fpinous  precedes  of  the  vertebra 
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between  the  fcapulx.  This  happened  in  a cafe  which  Mr. 
Hunter  has  made  mention  of  in  his  treatife  on  gunfhot 
wounds. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  circumftances,  relating  to 
the  dilatation  of  gunfhot  wounds,  deferving  attention. 
When  the  ball  paffes  a conflderable  way  under  the  flein, 
and  near  to  it,  Mr.  Hunter  is  an  advocate  for  making  an 
opening  midway  between  the  two  orifices  occafloned  by  the 
ball,  efpecially  when  they  are  at  a great  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  obje#  of  this  praftice  is  to  facilitate  the  pre- 
fent,  or  future  extra#ion  of  fplinters  of  bone,  and  other 
extraneous  fubftances.  When  an  opening  is  not  made,  an 
abfeefs  frequently  forms  between  the  two  apertures  made 
by  the  ball,  and  though  it  fometimes  anfwers  the  purpofe 
as  well,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  wait  for  fuch  an  event  to 
take  place. 

When  the  hall  runs  a little  way  along  under  the  flein  and 
comes  out  again,  it  may  be  belt  to  lay  open  the  wound  as 
far  as  it  extends.  The  reafon  which  Mr.  Hunter  affigns 
for  this  advice,  is  that  the  flein  does  not  fo  readily  unite 
with  the  parts  underneath,  as  mufclcs  do  with  one  another. 

In  certain  cafes  the  ball  enters  and  paffes  on,  till  it  comes 
into  conta#  with  the  integuments  of  another  part,  where 
it  may  eaiily  be  felt.  Ought  fuch  a ball  to  be  cut  out  ? 
Mr.  Hunter  thought,  that  if  the  flein  was  bruifed  by  the 
ball  coming  againft  it,  and  likely  to  flough,  there  was  no 
reafon  againft  making  an  opening,  becaufe  the  part  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dead,  and  not  more  inflammation  will  arife 
from  the  opening  made  with  a knife,  than  from  one  made 
by  the  flough.  However,  he  does  not  impute  much  utility 
to  making  an  incifion,  as  the  flough  will  come  away,  and 
the  ball  efcape  of  itfelf. 

When  the  ball  is  only  to  be  felt,  and  the  fkin  quite  found, 
Mr.  Hunter  advifes  us  to  let  the  extraneous  body  alone,  till 
the  wound,  made  by  its  entrance,  has  inflamed  and  fuppurated. 
His  chief  reafons  for  this  plan  are : firft,  becaufe  moll 
wounds  get  well  when  the  ball  is  left  in,  excepting  it  has 
done  other  mifehief,  bolides  Amply  paffmg  through  the  foft 
parts,  and  very  little  inflammation  attends  that  portion  of 
the  wound  where  the  ball  lodges,  bst  a great  deal  where  it 
made  its  entrance.  Secondly,  when  a ball  paffes  through 
and  through,  two  inflammations  arife,  one  at  the  entrance, 
another  at  the  exit  of  the  ball.  When  the  velocity  indeed 
has  been  very  great,  the  inflammation  is  continued  through 
and  through.  When  the  ball  makes  it's  exit,  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  further  along  the  canal,  than  when  the  wound 
in  another  cafe  is  healed  up  to  the  ball,  which  is  afterwards 
cut  out.  When  the  ball  is  ext  rafted  in  the  firft  inftance  by 
a counter-opening,  the  fame  kind  of  inflammation  attacks 
the  place  of  the  incifion,  as  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
entrance  of  the  ball. 

With  regard  to  the  mod  eligible  fort  of  inftrument,  for 
the  extraftion  of  balls  and  other  extraneous  fubftances  from 
gunfhot  wounds,  the  fingers  are  better  than  any  thing  in  a 
great  number  of  inftances.  When  forceps  are  employed, 
they  ought  not  to  be  of  a large,  clumfy  conftruftion,  and 
occafionally  both  llraight  and  curved  ones  will  be  found 
mod  advantageous.  Mr.  Chevalier  has  given  in  his  treatife, 
an  engraving  of  fome  different  bullet  forceps,  which  feem 
to  obtain  approbation  among  military  furgeons,  and  are  now 
put  in  all  the  army  inftrument  chefts. 

Befides  the  ’ndiferiminate  plan  of  dilating  every  gunfhot 
wound  without  exception,  there  is  another  common  ciiftom, 
which  appears  equally  deferving  of  cenfure,  and  this  is  to 
poke  probes,  and  other  inftruments  into  the  wound,  without 
having  any  tiling  in  view,  except  the  mere  gratification  of 
4 curiofity. 
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euriofity.  We  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  the  introdu&ion 
of  a probe  into  the  wound  is  always  wrong  ; if  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedl  that  any  extraneous  fubftanee  lies  in  the 
part,  and  that  it  can  be  extracted  without  too  much  irrita- 
tion, the  furgeon  is  undoubtedly  juflified  in  probing  the 
wound,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requifite  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  foreign  body.  Learn- 
ing the  direction  and  depth  of  a gunfhot  wound,  by  means 
of  a probe,  may  alfo  be  frequently  right,  though  in  general 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  does  not  produce  the  fmalled 
difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment.  However,  it  mult  be 
confefTed,  that  there  is  always  fome  advantage  in  being  aware 
of  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  wound  ; becaufe,  when  we 
have  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the  ball  has  palled  near  any 
large  artery,  or  injured  any  particular  vifeus,  or  that  it  has 
penetrated  to  a confiderable  depth,  we  can  be  more, upon 
our  guard  againft  the  confequences.  We  may  prevent  a 
fatal  hemorrhage  by  our  vigilance  and  precautions  during 
the  firll  ten  days,  or  we  may  be  fo  careful  in  having  recourle 
to  every  thing  that  is  antiphlogiftic,  without  lofs  of  time, 
as  to  prevent  fuch  a degree  of  inflammation  in  the  injured 
parts,  as  would  be  the  deflru&ion  of  the  patient.  Upon 
thefe  principles  alone  is  the  probing  of  a gunfhot  wound 
juftifiable  and  proper. 

Gunfhot  wounds,  as  we  have  remarked,  feldom  admit  of 
being  healed  by  the  firfl  intention  ; they  mull  firll  throw  off 
their  floughs,  and  fuppuration  is  to  be  followed  by  the  pro- 
duclion  of  granulations.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening  healing  up  too  foon,  that  is  to  fay,  while 
matter  is  forming  within,  and  before  floughs  and  loofe  ex- 
traneous fubltances,  more  deeply  lituated,  are  difeharged. 
The  parts  furrounding  the  entrance  of  the  ball  are  always 
more  injured,  and  confequently  lefs  capable  of  healing  than 
the  d vper  part  of  the  wound.  Therefore,  the  method  of 
cramming  the  mouth  of  the  injury  with  tents,  and  doffils  of 
lint,  with  a view  of  keeping  it  from  doling,  is  for  the  moll 
part  totally  unneceffary,  and  being  productive  of  a vail 
deal  of  irritation,  exceedingly  hurtful.  The  drefiings  for 
gunfhot  wounds  Ihould  generally  be  fuch  as  are  unirritating, 
light,  and  fuperficial.  A pledget  of  fome  Ample  falve, 
■covered  by  an  emollient  poultice,  is  commonly  more  eligible 
than  Hulling  the  wound  with  dry  lint,  or  applying  any  Hi- 
mulating  balfam  or  lotion.  The  poultice  and  dreffing  fliould 
be  changed  three  or  four  times  a day,  in  cafe  the  difeharge 
is  large ; and  the  former  application  ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  part  till  it  has  become  llifi  and  hard, 
whatever  may  be  the  Hate  of  the  cafe.  There  can  be  no 
allowable  excufe  for  irritating  a gunlhot  wound,  by  pre- 
tending, that  certain  applications  arc  neceflary  to  flop  the 
bleeding.  Gunfhot  wounds  will  not  bleed  in  the  firfl 
inllance,  unlefs  very  large  veffels,  fuch  as  ought  to  be  tied, 
are  injured,  and  there  is  not  invariably  an  hemorrhage  in  this 
circumllance,  torn  and  contufed  velLls  not  having  much 
diipofition  to  pour  out  any  confiderable  quantity  of  blood. 

In  all  cafes  of  gunfhot  wounds,  the  violence  committed 
on  the  living  parts  mull  give  birth  to  inflammation.  When 
this  can  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  the  patient  will 
generally  do  well  ; but,  when  it  rifes  too  high,  becomes  too 
extenfive,  and  occalions  large  abfeeffes  and  gangrenous  mif- 
chief,  the  event  of  the  cafe  mull  be  regarded  as  extremely 
doubtful.  Hence,  one  indication  invariably  prefents  itfelf, 
which  is  to  keep  down  inflammation  by  thofe  means  which 
experience  lias  afeertained  to  be  the  bell  calculated  for  the 
purpofe,  and  which  confill  of  general  and  topical  bleeding, 
purging,  low  diet,  and  quietude. 

The  following  extradl  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  treatife  on  gun- 
lhot wounds,  relative  to  the  fubjccl  of  bleeding,  we  regard 


as  truly  pra£lical,  and  worthy  of  its  great  and  immortal 
author.  “ Bleeding,’’  fays  lie,  “is  recommended  in  gunfhot 
wounds,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  if  of  more  fervice  in  them 
than  wounds  in  general ; but,  I do  not  fee  this  neceflity 
more  than  in  other  wounds,  that  have  done  the  fame  mifehief, 
and  where  the  fame  inflammation  and  other  confequences  are 
expected. 

“ Bleeding  is  certainly  to  be'ufed  here  as  in  all  wounds, 
where  there  is  a flrong  and  full  habit,  and  where  we  expect 
confiderable  inflammation  and  fymptomatic  fever  ; but  if  it 
is  fuch  a gunfhot  wound  as  not  to  produce  confiderable 
effeils,  either  local  or  conllitutional,  I would  not  bleed 
merely  becaufe  it  is  a gunfhot  wound  ; and,  from  what  I 
have  feen,  I think,  that  inflammation,  See.  does  not  run 
fo  high  in  thefe  wounds  as  J fhoold  have  at  firfl  expected. 
I believe  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  contufed  wounds,  where 
death  in  the  part  is  a confequence  ; a contufed  wound  is 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  effedts  of  a caullic  ; for  while  the 
feparation  of  the  dead  part  is  forming,  the  fuppurative  in- 
flammation is  retarded,  and  therefore  not  fo  violent.  But 
this  can  only  be  faid  of  thofe  wounds  which  are  not  com- 
plicated with  any  other  injury,  except  what  was  produced 
by  the  balls  pafiing  through  foft  part  ; for  if  a bone  is 
broken,  it  will  inflame  like  any  other  compound  fradlure. 

“ It  is  often  of  fervice,  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  to 
bleed  in  the  part  with  leeches,  or  by  pundlures  with  a lan- 
cet. This  helps  to  empty  the  veffels  of  the  part,  to  leflen 
the  inflammation  fooner,  and  of  courfe  to  promote  fuppu- 
ration. But  I mud  own  that  bleeding  mull  be  ufed  with 
great  caution,  where  inflammation  and  fever  run  very  high  ; 
lor,  to  reduce  the  patient  equal  to  the  adlion  at  the  time, 
(which,  whether  an  increafed  adlion,  or  an  acquired  one,  is 
only  temporary,)  will  be  reducing  him  often  too  much  for 
the  conflitution  to  fupport  life  when  tills  adlion  ceafes  ; for 
the  very  word  thing  that  can  happen  is  the  patient  being 
reduced  too  low.  We  often  afterwards  find  more  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  cordials,  bark,  &c.  than  we  find  in 
lowering  ; and  we  may  avail  ourfelves  of  obferving  thofe 
who  have  loft  confiderable  quantities  of  blood  from  the 
accident,  which  is  always  immediate  ; and  we  find,  too, 
that  a fecond  bleeding,  by  fome  other  accident,  although 
very  fmall  in  quantity,  often  deflroys  our  patient  very 
quickly.  But  this  will  in  a great  meafure  depend  upon  the 
feat  of  the  injury  ; for  in  cafes  of  great  violence,  done  to 
fome  parts  of  our  body,  bleeding  anfwers  better  than  in 
others,  becaufe  the  fymptoms  of  diffolution,  and  diffolution 
itfelf,  come  on  fooner  from  mifehief  done  to  fome  parts, 
than  when  it  is  done  to  others. 

“ A man  will  bear  bleeding  better  after  an  amputation 
of  the  arm  than  leg ; better  after  a compound  fradture  of 
the  arm  than  leg  ; he  will  bear  bleeding  better  after  an  in- 
jury done  to  the  head,  cheil,  lungs,  &c.  than  to  either  the 
arm  or  leg. 

“ We  find,  that  injuries  done  to  inadlive  parts,  fuch  a* 
joints,  do  worfe,  and  are  more  fufceptible  of  irritation,  than 
thofe  in  fieffiy  parts  of  the  fame  fituation. 

“ It  would  appear,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  dccav  of 
animal  life  is  fooner  brought  on  when  the  inflammation  is  in 
a part  whofe  circulation  is  not  fo  drong,  and  where  the 
nervous  influence  on  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  far  re- 
moved.” 

Our  author  next  notices  that  “ bark  is  greatly  recom- 
mended in  gunfhot  wounds,  and  with  good  reafon  ; but  it 
is  ordered  indiferiminately  to  all  patients  that  have  received 
fuch  wounds,  whatever  the  fymptoms  or  conflitution  of  the 
patient  may  be.  That  there  is  no  better  medicine  for 
wounds  in  geueral,  not  only  when  the  inflammation  is  gone 
X * %ff, 
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oft,  but  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  if  the  patient  is  rather 
low,  and  indeed  before  it  comes  on,  experience  daily  {hews. 
Bark  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a ftrengthener  or  regulator  of 
the  fyftem,  and  an  antifpafmodic,  both  of  which  dellroy 
irritation.  The  bark  and  gentle  bleedings,  when  the  pulle 
begins  to  rife,  are  the  bell  treatment  that  1 know  of  in  in- 
flammations that  arife  either  from  accidents  or  operations. 
One  lelfens  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  increafed  ani- 
mal powers  at  the  time,  which  makes  the  circulation  more 
free,  fo  that  the  heart  labours  lefs,  and  limple  circulation 
goes  on  more  freely  ; the  other  gives  to  the  blood  that 
which  makes  it  lefs  irritating,  makes  the  blood-veffels  do 
their  proper  office,  and  gives  to  the  nerves  their  proper 
fenfations,  which  takes  off  the  fever.”  Hunter  on  the  In- 
flammation, Sc c.  p.  563. 

To  many,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  this  eulogium  on  bark  may 
appear  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  truth.  We  have  never 
feen  the  propriety  of  denominationg  bark  a Jlrengthencr,  fince 
it  can  only  communicate  ftrength  by  putting  the  digeftive 
organs  into  a better  ftate  for  conveying  nourifhment  into  the 
fyftem  ; and  it  requires  a little  credulity  to  put  entire  be- 
lief in  fome  other  qualities  aferibed  to  this  renowned  me- 
dicine by  Mr.  Hunter.  However,  we  agree  that  bark  is 
beneficial  in  many  cafes  of  inflammation,  attended  with  de- 
bility ; and  that  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  numerous 
gunfhot  wounds,  where  the  object  is  to  fupport  the  confti- 
tution,  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  Some  criticiims 
on  the  abfurd  way  in  which  bark  is  very  commonly  employed 
are  to  be  found  in  the  article  Gangrene. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  gunfhot  wounds,  the  feverity 
of  the  pain  will  often  demand  the  exhibition  of  opium  ; but 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  this  medicine 
is  not  effectual  in  relieving  pain  in  cafes  of  inflammation 
until  the  veffels  have  been  fomewhat  emptied  by  bleeding. 
When  it  is  given  immediately  after  accidents,  or  great  opera- 
tions, a large  dofe  muft  be  given  or  elfe  none  at  all ; fince 
a fmall  one  only  increafes  the  fever  and  reftleffnefs  of' the 
patient.  M.  Chevalier  advifes  us  to  give  the  lirft  or  fecond 
opiate  in  an  opening  draught.  P.  137.  edit.  3. 

When  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomitings  and  fpafms, 
relief  muft  be  fought  for  in  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  me- 
dicines as  faline  draughts,  camphor,  caftor,  ir.ufk,  opium,  and 
volatile  alkali. 

In  gunfhot  wounds,  attended  with  true  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, M.  Chevalier,  after  delivering  his  fentiments  on 
bleeding,  recommends  the  exhibition  of  neutral  falts  and 
antimonials,  efpecially  antimonial  powder  ; or,  he  fays,  we 
may  preferibe  a mixture  of  antimonials  and  faline  medicines 
together.  As  long  a.s  the  inflammation  puts  on  the  truly 
phlegmonous  charadter  fuch  means  are  to  be  continued,  to- 
gether with  occaflonal  purges,  and  a regimen  ftrictly  anti- 
phlogiftic. 

“ To  the  part  itfelf  muft  be  applied  poultices  of  bread 
and  water,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  of  water  and  linfeed  meal, 
or  of  bread  or  linfeed  meal,  mixed  with  the  aqua  lithargyri 
acetati  compoftta.  Such  applications  will  condudt  ofi  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  part ; will  relax  the  furface,  and  keep 
it  perfpirable  ; will  moderate  the  adlion  of  tire  veffels,  and 
promote  the  formation  of  matter.  In  hot  countries,  poultices 
made  of  the  pulp  of  the  water-melon,  and  other  plants  of  that 
genus  (Cucurbita),  have  been  found  exceedingly  ufeful  in  di- 
minifhing  the  inflammation  of  wounds. 

“ But,”  continues  M.  Chevalier,  “ where  mixed  circum- 
ftances  occur,  and  violent  adlion  appears  accompanied  with 
diminifhed  powers,  either  in  the  part,  or  the  conftitution,  or 
both,  a mixed  plan  of  treatment  muft  be  adopted  accordingly ; 
and  where  the  powers  are  failing  altogether,  every  eftort 


muft  be  diredted  to  fupport  them,  as  the  only  door  of  hope 
through  which  the  patient  has  any  chance  of  efcaping. 

“ The  former  cafe  will  generally  be  marked  by  the  tume- 
fadtion  and  rednefs  of  the  part  becoming  irregularly  or 
extenfively  diffufed,  and  the  pulle  becoming  more  frequent, 
but  lefs  full  and  ftrong.  There  will  be  much  thin  diicharge 
from  the  fore  if  the  orifice  allows  of  its  exit ; and  the  pain 
of  which  the  patient  complains,  is  generally  a violent  aching 
and  inexprefBble  heavinefs  in  the  part,  with  lefs  throbbing 
than  takes  place  in  phlegmon. 

“ Here  a faline  mixture,  joined  with  camphor  or  aromatic 
confedtion,  or  a mixture  of  antimonial  wine  and  tincture  of 
opium,  or,  in  other  cafes,  the  decoction  of  bark  with  aqua 
ammonias  acetates,  or  other  medicines  of  a iimilar  kind, 
guarding  againft  an  excefs  of  adtion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
direct  debility  on  the  other,  will  be  molt  beneficial. 

“"Applications  of  a Iimilar  tendency  muft  alio  be  made 
to  the  part  ; fomentations,  not  exceeding  1 20  of  heat,  con- 
fiding of  a decoction  of  white  poppy  heads,  or  a poultice 
made  with  the  fame,  or,  in  other  inftanees,  the  ufe  of  diluted 
fpirit,  or  the  embrocation  (compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  aqua  ammeniae  acetatas,  and  water)  will  be  muft 
eligible.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  other  remedies, 
keeping  the  fame  principle  in  view,  muft  be  employed. 

“ But,’’  fays  M.  Chevalier,  “ where  the  powers  of  na- 
ture are  flagging ; the  pulfe  becoming  fmall,  frequent  or 
irregular ; the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  or  the  bowels  lax  ; 
the  part  inflamed  veficating,  or  becoming  livid  ; whether  this 
be  more  attended  with  the  characters  of  eryfipelas  only,  or 
of  gangrene  alfo,  there  bark,  wine,  brandy,  lpices,  and  cor- 
dials muft  be  liberally  given  ; and  opium  alfo,  according  to 
the  degree  of  pain  and  irritability.  The  part  injured  muft 
be  covered  with  cloths  moiftened  with  fpirituous  embroca- 
tions, or  poultices  made  with  yeaft,  or  antifeptic  vegetables, 
fuch  as  bark,  or  chamomile  flowers  in  powder,  fhould  be 
applied. 

“ If  the  ftomach,  in  this  cafe,  rejects  ordinary  food  and 
medicine,  advantage  will  frequently  be  obtained  from  the 
warmer  lpices  ; fuch,  for  example,  as  the  pulvis  arorr.aticus, 
a fcruplc  of  which  may  be  given  every  three,  four,  or  fix 
hours.  A pill,  with  three  or  four  grains  of  camphor  and 
one  of  opium,  at  the  fame,  or  longer  intervals,  will  often 
have  the  happieft  effedts,  and  will  neither  naufeate  nor  over- 
charge the  ftomach.”  Chevalier  on  Gunfhot  Wounds,  fed.  7. 
edit.  3. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  treatment  which  this  gentleman  recom- 
mends in  the  inflamed  and  gangrenous  ftate  of  a gunfhot 
wound  ; and  perhaps  his  plan  is  not  materially  different  from 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  practice.  To  us  the  application  of 
fpirituous  embrocations  to  the  part  feems  improper  ; but 
as  we  have  ftated  our  fen'iments  elfewhere  concerning  the 
treatment  of  cafes  of  mortification,  it  only  feems  neceffary 
to  mention,  that  we  have,  in  the  fame  place,  freely  animad- 
verted, both  on  the  cuitom  of  ufing  topical  ftimulants,  and 
on  the  irrational  and  pernicious  way  in  which  bark  is  fome- 
times  given,  in  certain  inftanees,  when  it  can  do  no  good, 
and  iometimes  preferibed  immoderately,  fo  as  to  be  op- 
prefiive  and  hurtful,  when  more  reafonable  dofes  might  be 
productive  of  infinite  benefit.  See  Gangrene. 

We  fhail  now  introduce  a few  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  gunfhot  wounds  in  the  ftate  of  fuppuration.  For  the  firfl 
few  days  the  matter  feldom  affumes  a healthy  appearance  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  Houghs  feparate  it  then  becomes  of  a 
proper  quality,  and  the  part  is  to  be  treated  as  a Ample  fore, 
or  abfeefs.  Nothing  is  required  but  mild  unirritating 
dreflings  or  poultices,  taking  care  to  preferve  cleanlinefs, 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  eligible  food  and  medi- 
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cines,  and  attend  to  any  particular  fymptoms  which  may 
arife.  While  there  are  any  Houghs  undetached,  and  the 
difchargc  is  profufe,  emollient  poultices  are  always  the 
heft  local  applications  ; but  when  the  wound  is  fmall,  covered 
with  healthy  granulations,  and  unattended  with  a great 
difchargc,  fome  foft  lint,  over  which  is  to  be  put  a pledget 
of  iome  mild  ointment,  is  as  good  a mode  of  treating  the 
lore  as  any  which  can  be  purfued.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  lefs  the  granulations  are  difturbed  the  better. 

In  cafes  of  gunfhot  wounds,  the  inflammation  fometimes 
lads  very  long,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  fuppuration. 
In  other  inftances  frefh  inflammation  comes  on  fuddenly, 
during  the  fuppurative  ftage,  without  any  vifible  caufe,  and 
puts  a Hop  to  the  fecretion  of  matter.  ^Sometimes,  alfo, 
without  any  manifeit  reafon,  the  wound  fuppurates  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Accordiag  to  Richter,  fuch  circum- 
ftances  very  frequently  depend  on  the  lodgment  of  fplinters 
of  bone,  which  ihould  be  extracted,  if  they'  can  be  felt,  and 
taken  away  without  creating  too  much  irritation. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rifle  of  hemorrhage  in  many 
gunfhot  wounds,  when  the  Houghs  become  loofe.  Writers 
mention  another  particularly  dangerous  kind  of  bleeding, 
which  is  apt  to  arile  from  certain  gunfhot  wounds  which 
have  long  continued  in  a ftate  of  profufe  fuppuration.  The 
blood  does  not  iflue  from  one  individual  vefTel,  but  from  the 
whole  furface  of  the  wound  as  from  a fponge,  and  is  fo  thin 
as  to  refemble  blood  and  water.  This  hemorrhage  is  excef- 
fively  dangerous,  becaufe  it  is  likely  to  exhaull  the  patient, 
who  is  already  exceedingly  debilitated,  and  its  caufes  are 
difficult  of  removal.  The  cafe  demands  the  exhibition  of 
bark,  alum,  and  diluted  fulphuric  acid.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  decoclion  of  bark  and  muriatic  acid  may  be  applied  to 
the  wound. 

As  foon  as  fuppuration  commences,  it  is  common  for  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  to  gooff,  and  the  fwelling  to  abate. 
However,  it  is  obierved  by  M.  Chevalier,  that  the  fwelling, 
inftead  of  dilappearing  entirely  on  a fudden,  ought  only  to 
undergo  a gradual  diminution,  together  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms. For  if  at  any  period  the  fwelling  fuddenly  fublides, 
while  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  debility',  want  of  appe- 
tite, and  reftlefTnefs,  continue  or  increafe,  the  death  of  the 
patient  is  at  no  great  dillance.  The  moft  powerful  cordials 
and  aromatics  are  then  indicated,  although  unfortunately, 
they  generally  have  but  little  effedt. 

The  fame  gentleman  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  maggots  which 
fometimes  infell  gunfhot  wounds  in  hot  countries,  and  are 
only  of  importance  inafmuch  as  they  produce  irritation.  It 
was  remarked  by  Le  Dran,  that  they  are  only  feen  in  healthy 
fores,  or  cafes  in  which  a Hough  is  undergoing  a feparation, 
as  they  cannot  live  in  the  matter  of  an  unhealthy  wound. 
M.  Chevalier  advifes  a frequent  removal  of  them,  and  kill- 
ing them  by  wafhing  the  part  with  a llrong  infufion  of 
wormwood  in  water  or  fpirit,  or  by  applying  camphorated 
fpirit.  See  Treatife  on  Gunfhot  Wounds,  edit.  3.  p.  148 
— 149. 

It  too  frequently  happens  in  the  fuppurative  ftage  of  bad 
gunlhot  wounds,  that  the  large  quantity  and  long  duration 
of  the  difchargc,  and  the  irritation  of  the  dileafe  on  the 
conftitution,  reduce  the  patient  to  a ftate  of  alarming  weak- 
ness, 'attended  with  bad  heclical  fymptoms,  and  the  danger 
of  diflbluti<r.i.  If  an  immediate  change  of  circumftances 
cannot  now  be  effected,  the  patient  will  almoft  certainly 
lofe  his  life,  in  fpite  of  the  virtues  of  bark  and  every'  kind  of 
cordial  and  aromatic  medicines.  Such  is  often  the  lament- 
able end  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  bones  or  joints  have 
been  conliderably  lhattered,  as  well  as  of  other  inftances  in 


which  only  a large  mafs  of  flefh  has  been  torn  off,  or  ha6 
Houghed  away  in  conlequence  of  the  fur  ft  or  repeated  attack 
of  inflammation. 

Whenever  fuch  fymptoms  and  mifehief  prevail,  and  the 
wound  is  fo  fituated  on  a limb  that  the  difeafed  part  can  be 
entirely  taken  away,  and  a healthy  wound  and  good  iluinp 
made,  amputation  ihould  not  be  delayed,  as  the  opportunity' 
of  favinglife  is  fliort,  and  ought  not  to  be  loft.  Ixo  humane 
practitioner,  however,  would  urge  the  performance  of  a fe- 
vere  operation,  and  mutilate  his  patient  while  the  patient's 
ftrength  feems  capable  of  bearing  a longer  attempt  to  pre- 
fervethe  limb,  or  while  the  effects  of  a generous  diet,  bark, 
cordials,  wine,  porter,  &c.  had  not  been  lufficiently 
tried. 

“ Profufe  difeharges,”  fays  M.  Chevalier, “ are  often,  kept 
up  from  the  wound  by  the  continuance  of  extraneous  fub- 
ftances,  which  may  now  be  fearched  after  with  more  free- 
dom when  the  parts  have  got  into  a quiet  ftate.  Splinters 
of  bone  will  alfo  have  the  fame  effedt ; and  where  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  have  not  been,  or  cannot  be  readily  re- 
moved, or  Houghs  have  not  been  completely  dilcharged,  ab- 
feeftes  will  form,  which  fhould  always  be  freely  opened 
as  toon  as  they  point  externally.  A free  expofure  of  their 
cavities  will  not  only  facilitate  the  exit  of  any  thing  which  is 
to  come  away,  but  will  generally  be  followed  by  a more 
fpeedy'  and  perfedt  amendment  in  the  part.  Indeed,  the 
confinement  of  matter  any  where  will  always  do  harm,  and 
Hiouldas  much  as  pofiible  be  prevented  by  afuitable  poiition, 
and  proper  openings.”  P.  153. 

Where  a (hot  injures  and  penetrates  fome  part  where 
there  is  an  extenfive  aponeurofs  or  fafcia,  the  inflammation 
excited  is  exceedingly  apt  to  terminate  "in  large  collections 
of  matter  under  the  tendinous  expanflon.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  pus  is  greatly  prevented  from  making  its  way  to  the 
furface  of  the  body  by  the  intervention  of  the  fafcia,  and, 
confequently,  the  abfcefs  fpreads  widely  between  the  apo- 
neurofis  and  fubjacent  mufcles,  and  between  the  mufcles 
themfelves,  fo  as  to  create  a confiderable  augmentation  of 
the  mifehief.  We  have  feen  fuch  abfeeffes  arife,  when  the 
original  wound  had  healed  up  to  a very  fmall  iiftulous  open- 
ing, and  could  afford  no  effeftual  efcape  for  the  matter.  In 
every  cafe  of  this  defeription,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  make  proper  depending  openings  of  due  Hie,  and 
not  to  delay  doing  fo  till  the  abfcefs  has  acquired  a formid- 
able magnitude. 

In  order  to  bring  a patient  fafely  through  the  tedious  and 
weakening  ftage  of  a fuppurating gunfhot  wound,  the  fur- 
geon  mull  be  careful  to  fupport  the  ftrength  by  nourifhing 
kinds  of  food,  adminifter  bark  and  tonic  medicines,  and 
allay  irritation  and  procure  fleep  by  opium.  Wine,  porter, 
and  fometimes  even  brandy,  will  alfo  prove  of  Angular  fer- 
vice. 

When  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  permit,  a change 
of  air,  and  going  to  the  fea-Hde,  will  often  difpofe  fuch  ab- 
feefles  to  heal  as  remain  flationary,  n of  with  {landing  the  moft 
fkilful  treatment. 

Fiflulous  finufes  are  very  frequent  after  many  kinds  of 
gunfhot  wounds,  and  fome  of  them  heal  up  fpontaneoufiy 
as  foon  as  the  patient  e xperiences  the  benefit  of  a change  of 
air,  and  regains  a certain  degree  of  ftrength.  In  other  in- 
ftances the  finus  will  not  heal  before  it  is  laid  open  with  a 
cuiwed  biftoury  and  diredtor,  and  dreffed  to  the  bottom. 
When  a fiflulous  opening  continues  a long  while,  it  is  often 
kept  up  by  the  prefence  of  fome  extraneous  fubllance,  a bit 
of  wood,  a piece  of  cloth,  a fplinter  or  fcale  of  bene,  an 
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exfoliation,  &c.  Her-e  no  cure  can  take  place  till  the  fo- 
reign body  admits  of  being  extracted. 

Of  Cafes  in  which  Amputation  is  proper. — It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  by  written  rules  what  cafes  require  the 
immediate  performance  of  amputation,  and  what  cafes 
admit  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  prefervea  limb  badly  in- 
jured by  gun  (hot  violence.  A habit  of  forming  a correct 
judgment  can  only  be  derived  from  the  valuable  leffons  of 
experience,  and  even  with  this  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge,  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  imbibe  the  requifite 
information  ; want  of  abilities  in  the  difficult  and  delicate 
parts  of  pradtice  being,  in  effedl,  the  fame  as  having  not  the 
poffibility  of  learning.  We  have  known  old  grey-headed 
lurgeons,  of  whom  it  has  often  been  faid  that  they  had  feen 
more  furgery'  than  any  of  their  brethren,  and  of  courfe  that 
their  opinions  were  highly  valuable.  There  is,  however,  an 
eflential  difference  between  merely  having  things  before  our 
eyes  and  really  feeing  them.  Suppofe  a man  to  have  ten 
thoufand  venereal  patients  under  his  care,  what  avails  the 
greatnefs  of  the  number  if  nature  has  made  his  brains  of  fo 
iaturnine  a compofition  that  they  are  incapable  of  diferimi- 
nating  right  from  wrong,  or  of  difeerning  the  important 
truths  which  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  wide-  field  of  expe- 
rience. One  traveller  may  pafs  over  a large  portion  of  the 
globe,  and,  comparatively  fpeaking,  obferve  nothing  that  he 
ought  to  notice  , while  another  (hall  make  the  fame  journey, 
and  both  fee  and  remember  every  thing  which  is  curious,  ufe- 
ful,  or  in  any  way  interefting.  In  furgery  we  muff  not  fet 
down  a man  as  a cpnfummate  practitioner,  becaufe  he  has  had 
opportunities  of  feeing  a good  deal,  not  even  though  he  be 
an  hofpital  furgeon  ; belides  the  opportunity,  we  muff  con- 
fider  whether  he  poffeffes  the  difpofition  and  ability  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  experience.  No  one  can  doubt  that  bright 
talents  and  great  attention  are  neceffary  as  well  as  fufficieut 
experience  in  the  part  of  furgery  before  us,  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  Mr.  Hunter  himfelf  has  fcarcely  afforded  a 
decided  opinion  refpecting  the  cafes  in  which  amputation 
ought  to  be  performed. 

Many  gunfhot  wounds  are,  at  the  very  firft,  evidently 
incurable,  and  when  fo  (ituated  that  the  injured  part  can  be 
removed,  the  operation  ought  to  be  done  under  certain  re- 
ftriefions.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  it  fhould  not 
be  done  immediately  . fter  the  reception  of  the  injury,  except 
when  a conliderable  blood- veffel  is  wounded,  fo  as  to  endanger 
life,  and  iuch  veffel  abfolutely  cannot  be  taken  up  ; or  when 
ic  is  fufpetffed  that  the  inflammation,  in  confequence  of  the 
accident,  will  kill.  By  means  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
is  only  left  to  encounter  the  inflammation  in  confequence  of 
the  amputation.  But  this  celebrated  furgeon  reprefents  the 
operation  as  a bad  refource,  efpecially  when  it  is  a lower  ex- 
tremity to  be  amputated,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  remove- 
able part,  the  inflammation  of  which  will  kill. 

It  is  a very  different  cafe,  however,  when  the  gunfhot 
wound  is  fo  fltuated,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  death, 
though  in  all  probability  it  cannot  be  cured.  Here 
there  is  not  the  fame  urgency,  and  the  furgeon  may 
clioofe  whatever  time  may  be  confidered  as  moft  favourable 
for  removing  the  part.  This  time  is  feldom  juft  after  the 
accident,  for  few  people  in  full  health,  and  ftill  fewer 
of  thofe  who  meet  with  gunfhot  wounds,  are  in  a (late  to 
bear  the  fudden  performance  of  a capital  operation  well. 
The  agitation  in  which  they  arc  juft  after  being  hurt,  makes 
operating  then  the  very  worft  practice.  Therefore,  fays 
Mr.  Hunter,  it  will  generally  be  much  better  to  wait  till  the 
inflammation,  and  the  effects  both  of  that  and  the  irritation 
have  gone  off.  When  the  practitioner  overlooks  thefe  con- 
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fiderations,  and,  by  deferring  the  operation,  allows  an  inflam- 
mation to  go  on,  which  is  likely  to  prove  mortal ; or  fhould 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  proceed  to  amputation, 
when  the  firft  inflammation  is  fuch  as  is  likely  to  go  off,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  off,  before  the  operation  ; in  either 
cafe  his  conduit  is  wrong.  For,  with  regard  to  the  firft 
inftance,  it  is  now  univerfally  admitted  by  all  well  informed 
furgeons,  that  there  are  not  many  perfons  who  can  bear  the 
lofs  of  a lower  extremity  when  in  full  health  and  vigour.  A 
violent  inflammation  will,  in  a few  hours,  alter  the  healthy 
difpofition,  and  give  a turn  to  the  conftitution,  efpecially  if 
a confiderable  quantity  of  blood  has  been  loft,  which  will 
probably  be  the  cafe,  where  both  accident  and  operation  im- 
mediately fucceed  one  another.  Under  fuch  circumftances 
the  patient  beeomes  low,  Amply  by  animal  life  lofing  its 
powers,  and  he  hardly  ever  recovers  afterwards.  Hunter 
on  Gunfhot  Wounds,  p.  560. 

A ftrong  argument  againft  immediately  performing  am- 
putation in  cafes  of  gunfhot  wounds,  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  patient  will  get  over  the  firft  inflammation,  is,  that 
it  is  generally  impoffible,  juft  after  the  confufion  of  a battle, 
to  payr  the  neceffary  care,  and  procure  the  requifite  degree  of 
quietude.  Belides,  the  furgeon  himfelf  is  frequently  fo 
fltuated,  during,  or  juft  after  an  engagement,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  making  himfelf  fufficiently  mafter  of  the  cafe,  to 
perform  fo  capital  an  operation  with  propriety'. 

In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  am- 
putation on  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  patient  can  be  moved 
with  more  eafe  without  a limb,  than  with  a fhattered  one. 
But,  as  Mr.  Hunter  acknowledges,  experience  is  the  beft 
guide,  and  men  who  have  had  the  beft  opportunities  of 
making  comparative  obfervations,  feem  to  agree  that  few  do 
well,  who  have  their  limbs  cut  off  on  the  field  of  battle, 
while  a much  greater  proportion  recover,  in  fimilar  cafes, 
who  are  left  till  the  firft  inflammation  is  over,  and  after- 
wards undergo  amputation. 

Mr.  Blunter  makes  mention  of  exceptions  to  the  preceding 
remarks  ; firft,  he  ftates  that  it  is  of  lefs  confequence  what 
practice  is  adopted,  when  the  queftion  is  concerning  the 
upper  extremity',  though  there  will  generally  be  little  oc- 
cafion  to  cut  off  an  arm  on  the  field,  becaufe  the  patient 
admits  of  being  moved.  Secondly,  if  the  parts  are  very 
much  torn,  fo  that  the  limb  only'  hangs  by  a (lender  con- 
nection, the  lofs  of  fo  much  fubftance  cannot  make  an  ob- 
jection, as  it  takes  place  from  the  accident.  In  many  cafes 
it  mayr  be  neceffary  to  perform  th  .■  operation  in  order  to  get 
at  blood-veffels,  which  may  bleed  profufely,  and  cannot  be 
got  at  in  any  other  way,  without  doing  too  much  mif- 
chief. 

Though  gunfhot  wounds  are  not  fo  apt  to  bleed  as  wounds 
made  with  fharp  inftruments,  a dangerous  degree  of  bleeding 
fometimes  attends  them,  and  renders  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  take  up  the  bleeding  veffels. 

Alfo,  when  portions  of  the  bowels  or  lungs  are  protruded, 
an  immediate  reduction  of  them  is  indifpeniably  requifite. 

Large  pieces  of  (hells  driven  into  the  fleffi,  fhould  be  ex- 
tracted without  delay. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  furgeon  is  called  upon  to  make 
fuch  incifions  as  will  enable  him  to  accomplifh  the  object  in 
view. 

Gunjhot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. — Thefe  cafes  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  one  only  penetrates  the  parietes  of 
the  belly'  without  hurting  the  contained  parts,  the  other  does 
mifehief  alfo  to  the  vifeera.  The  event  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  wounds  is  very  different.  In  the  firft,  little  danger  is  to 
be  expected,  if  properly  treated ; but  in  the  fecond,  the 
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fucccfs  w’ili  be  very  uncertain,  for  very  often  nothing  can  be 
done  for  the  patient,  and  very  often  a good  deal  of  art  may 
be  employed  with  advantage. 

Mr<  Hunter  obferves,  that  fuch  wounds  of  the  abdomen  as 
do  not  interell  a vifeus,  like  the  ftomach,  bowels,  bladder, 
ureters,  gall-bladder,  blood-veffels,  Sec.  which  contain  fome 
kind  of  matter,  will  generally  do  well.  But  he  fays  that 
there  will  be  a great  difference  when  the  ball  has  paffed  with 
iminenfe  velocity,  as  a dough  will  be  produced,  whereas 
when  the  ball  has  moved  with  lefs  impetus,  there  will  not  be 
fo  much  floughing,  and  the  parts  will  in  fome  degree  heal  by 
the  firft  intention.  Even  when  the  ball  occalions  a dough, 
the  wound  frequently  ends  well,  the  adhelive  inflammation 
taking  place  on  the  peritoneum  all  round  the  wound,  fo  as 
to  exclude  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  taking 
part  in  the  inflammation.  Such  is  often  the  favourable 
event,  when  the  ball,  belides  entering  the  abdomen,  has 
wounded  fuch  parts  as  the  epiploon,,  mefentery,  See.  and 
gone  quite  through  the  body  ; p.  543.  In  the  article  Ex- 
travasation, we  have  endeavoured  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  way  in  which  fluids  are  prevented,  in  cafes  of  wounds 
of  the  belly,  from  efcaping  out  of  the  vifeera,  and  becoming 
widely  diffufed  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ; to  that  part  of  the  Cyclopaedia  a 
reference  may  now  be  properly  made.  It  feems  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve  here  on  the  fubjeft,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  adhelions,  one  continued  canal  is  generally  foon  pro- 
duced, wherever  a ball  or  inilrument  has  palled,  all  ex- 
traneous fubltanccs,  fuch  as  bits  of  cloaths,  and  any  Houghs 
which  may  arife,  being  circumfcribed  and  furrounded  by  thofe 
adhelions. 

In  gunlhot  wounds  of  the  belly,  an  extravafation  is  apt 
to  take  place  on  the  feparation  of  Houghs,  about  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  Or  fourteen  days  after  the  accident ; but  although 
this  new  fymptom  is  in  general  very  difagreeable,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  dangerous,  all  the  danger  being  ufually  over 
before  it  can  appear.  Suppofing  the  extravafation  to  be 
intellinal  matter  or  urine,  the  furgeon  Ihould  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  an  artificial  anus,  or  urinary 
filtula.  Superficial  drelTings  being  applied,  the  opening 
fometimes  heals  up,  when  the  contents  of  the  wounded 
vifeus  become  fmallcr  in  quantity.  Some  remarks,  connected 
with  this  part  of  furgery,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Her- 
nia. 

The  general  fymptoms  of  different  wounds  of  the  belly 
will  be  explained  in  another  place,  fee  Woe x ns,  fo  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  them  here  ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
with  regard  to  the  proper  practice  to  be  purfued  in  tliele 
cafes. 

Gunfhot  Wounds  of  the  Chejl. — Wounds  of  the  lungs  ab- 
ftr acted  from  other  mifehief,  are  now  well  known  not  to  be 
always  fatal.  Mr.  Hunter  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
wounds  of  the  lungs  made  with,  balls  were  lefs  dangerous 
than  fuch  as  were  made  with  (harp  pointed  inftruments  ; for 
he  had  feen  feveral  patients  recover  after  being  (hot  th’-ough 
the  lungs,  while  other  perfons  died  of  very  fmall  wounds  of 
thofe  organs  done  with  fwords  and  bayonets.  One  caufe  of 
this  fact  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  circumltance  of  gunlhot 
wounds  bleeding  lefs  than  any  other  wounds,  fo  that  there 
was  lefs  danger  of  blood  being  effufed  either  in  the  thorax  or 
cells  of  the  lungs.  The  indifpolition  of  the  orifice  of  a 
gunfhot  wound  to  heal  up  too  foon,  is  alfo  another  circum- 
uance  kffening  the  hazard,  as  whatever  matter  happens  to  be ' 
extravafated  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  adhelions  take  place  round,  the 
opening  of  a gunfhot  wound  in  the  chefl,  becaufc  the  lungs 
sollapfe  and  become  conliderably  dillant  fx'om  the  pleura, 


whenever  a free  communication  is  eflablifhed  between  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  However  it  is 
known  that  adhelions  are  very  common  between  the  outer 
furface  of  the  lungs,  and  inner  furface  of  the  pleura  coftalis, 
and  eonfequently  they  mull,  in  numerous  inftances,  ex  ill  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  a wound,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  ufual  coL- 
lapfe  of  the  lungs. 

The  general  fymptoms  of  wounds  of  the  thorax,  and  alfo 
the  treatment,  will  be  detailed  hereafter ; fee  Wounds.  We 
fliall  here  only  juft  remark,  that  when  a patient  has  been  fh.ot 
in  the  cheft,  the  moll  important  indication  is  to  prevent  and 
fubdue  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  In  hardly 
any  other  cafe  can  large  and  repeated  bleedings  be  pradlifed 
with  equal  advantage.  The  patient  is  like  wife  to  be  kept  oil- 
low  diet,  and  have  the  fpermaceti  mixture  and  opium  ad- 
miniftered  to  him,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  difturbed  with  much 
coughing.  El  ere  there  will  not  be  fo  much  danger  of  ail 
extravafation  of  blood,  as  in  ftabs,  and  even  if  an  effufion  of 
that  fluid  were  to  happen,  the  opening  would  generally  he 
fufficient  for  its  efcape,  and  it  would  not  be  fo  frequently 
found  neceffary  either  to  dilate  the  wound,  or  make  a new- 
opening  into  the  cheft,  as  when  the  injury  has  been. inflated 
with  a fiiar p pointed  weapon. 

When  matter  forms  in  the  thorax  in  confequence  of  gun-  - 
fliot  wounds,  the  opening  will  generally  fuffice  for  its 
efcape  ; but  Ihould  the  collection  of  pus  be  confined  and  oc- 
cafion  dangerous  fymptoms,  a depending  opening  ought  to 
be  made.  The  manner  of  practifing  that  operation,  and 
the  fymptoms  requiring  it,  have  been  elfewhere  explained. 
See  Empyema. 

GUNTA,  in  Geography, , a town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of 
a jurifdiction,  in  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  ; 20  miles  N.-of 
Guamanga. 

GUN  TER,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  the  defeendant  of  a 
refpectable  family  in  Brecknocklhire,  South-Wales,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Hertford  in  1581  ; and  having  been 
educated  on  the  royal  foundation  in  Weltminfter  fchool,  lie 
was  elected  to  Chri ll-church  college,  Oxford,  in  1599,  where 
he  was  graduated  B.  A.  in  1603,  and  M.  A.  in  1606. 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  1615  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  From  his  youth  he  was  much  devoted 
to  mathematical  ftudies,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  his  repu- 
tation in  this  department  of  fcience  increafed.  Accordingly, 
when  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  profefforftnp  of  altronomy 
in  Grelham  college,  London,  by  the  refignation  of  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Gunter  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  March 
6th,  1619  : and  in  this  fituation  he  continued  till  the  world 
was  deprived  of  his  life  and  labours,  in  the  year  1626,  at  the 
age  of  45  years,  which,  confidering  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  difeoveries  and*  writings,  may  be  reckoned  an  early 
period.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the 
1 oor,  Broau-ftreet,  without  any  monument  or  mfcnption  5 
but  his  inventions  and  publications  furniih  a fufficient  record 
of  his  talents  and  labours.  About  the  year  1606,  he  diftin- 
gu idled  himfelf  by  the  new  projection  of  1, is  fector,  of 
which  lie  wrote  a Latin  defeription,  circulated  in  MS. 
among  his  friends,  but  not  printed  till  fome  time  afterwards.  It 
appears  that  before  the  year  1 618  he  had  invented  a portable 
quadrant,  which  ferved  for  more  eafily  finding. the  hour  and. 
azimuth,  as  well  as  for  other  ufeful  purpofes  in  allronomy. 
Soon  after  liis  election  into  Grefliam  college,  vi%.  in  the 
year  1620,  he  publiftied  his  “ Canon  Trianguloi  urn  five 
Tabulae  finuam  et  Tangentium  Artificialium,  ad  Radium 
1 o,oco,coo,  et  ad  Scrupula  prima  Ouadrantis,”  Londin. 
8vo.  ; to  which  were  annexed  the  firft  ioco  of  Briggs’s, 
logarithms,  of  common  numbers.  A fecond  edition  of  this 
work  was  publiflied  in  Englifli  in  1623,  qto.,  under  title  of.' 

“ Canon ■ 
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“ Canon  Triangulorum,  or  A Table  of  Artificial  Sines  and 
Tangents  to  a Radius  of  10,000,000  parts  to  each  Minute 
of  the  Quadrant,”  to  which  were  added  “ Logarithms  of  ab- 
folute  numbers,  from  an  unit  to  ten  thoufand,”  with  a rule 
for  augmenting  them  to  100,000.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Gunter,  that  thefe  were  the 
firft  tables  of  the  kind  that  were  ever  publifhed.  The 
utility  of  thefe  tables  is  fufficiently  known  to  mathema- 
ticians and  aftronomers  ; as  they  facilitate  the  refolution  of 
fpherical  triangles,  without  the  aid  of  fecants  or  verfed 
fines,  and  fubftitute  the  operations  of  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion  for  thofe  of  multiplication  and  divifion.  Mr.  Gunter’§ 
claim  to  this  application  of  logarithms  to  the  folution  of 
fpherical  triangles  was  fatisfafiloriiy  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Wingate,  Mr.  Robert  Burton,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bond, 
fen.  In  the  year  1622,  Mr.  Gunter  found,  by  experiments 
on  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  made  at  Deptford, 
that  this  variation  varied,  and  that  the  declination  had 
changed  almoft  five  degrees  in  the  fpace  of  42  years  ; a 
difcovery  which  was  confirmed  and  eftabli fired  by  Mr.  Gel- 
librand,  his  fucceffor  at  Grefham  college.  (See  Varia- 
tion.) The  next  invention  of  Mr.  Gunter,  which  we  have 
to  record,  is  that  of  his  “ Rule  of  Proportion,”  by  which 
lie  applies  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  alfo  of  fines  and 
tangents,  to  flraight  lines  drawn  on  a rule  or  fcale  ; by 
means  of  which  proportions  in  common  numbers  and  in  tri- 
gonometry may  be  refolved  with  a pair  of  compaffes,  in 
confequence  of  the  now  well-known  principle,  that  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  terms  of  equal  ratios  are  equidifferent.  This 
was  called  “ Gunter’s  Proportion,”  and  “ Gunter’s  Line 
and  the  inftrumcnt  in  the  form  of  a two  foot  fcale,  which  is 
in  common  ufe  for  nautical  and  other  purpofes,  is  commonly 
called  the  “ Gunter.”  (See  the  following  articles. ) This 
invention  was  communicated,  in  1624,  to  the  French  mathe- 
maticians at  Paris  by  Mr.  Wingate,  who  publiflied  an  ac- 
count of  its  ufe  in  the  French  language.  Several  years  after 
Mr.  Gunter’s  death,  Mr.  Wingate  publiflied  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  his  French  tract,  with  many  additions  and 
improvements,  which  has  fince  been  called  Wingate’s  “ Rule 
of  Proportion,”  or  more  generally  “Gunter’s  Line.”  To 
Fir.  Gunter  we  alfo  owe  the  improvement  of  the  Settlor 
(which  fee),  and  other  inftruments  of  iimilar  ufe;  the 
defcription  of  which  he  publifhed  in  1624,  4to.  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Sefilor,  Crofs-itaff,  and  other  Inftruments.” 
He  alfo  introduced  the  common  meafuring-chain,  now  con- 
Itantly  ufed  in  land-furveying,  and  hence  called  “ Gunter’s 
Chain.”  In  the  year  1624  he  publifhed,  by  order  of  king 
James,  a fmall  trafit,  entitled  “ The  Defcription  and  Ufe  of 
his  Majefty’s  Dials  in  Whitehall  Garden,"  qto.  But  it  is 
ncedlefs  to  deferibe  thefe  dials,  on  which  the  ingenious 
author  drew  the  feveral  lines,  and  of  which  he  gave  an  ac- 
count in  this  treatife,  as  thefe  dials  no  longer  remain  ; having 
been  in  a great  meafure  defaced  by  the  frolics  of  a certain 
nobleman  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  : and  the  ftone 
upon  which  they  were  conftrufited  having  been  removed 
fince  the  fire  at  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  January  1697. 
Our  ingenious  author  was  the  firft  who  ufed  the  term 
“ Co-fine”  for  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  ; and 
he  alfo  introduced  the  ufe  of  “ Arithmetical  Complements,” 
into  the  logaritbmical  arithmetic,  as  we  learn  from 
Brigg’s  Arith.  log.  c.  15.  It  has  been  alfo  faid,  that  he 
firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  “ Logarithmic  Curve,”  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  fegments  of  its  axis  are  the  logarithms 
of  the  correfponding  ordinates. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Gunter,  which  were  publifiied  in  fepa- 
parate  trafils  at  different  times,  have  been  collefiled  (his 
piece  on  the  dials  excepted)  ; and  various  editions  of  them 


iffued  from  the  prefs.  The  fifth  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  W. 
Leybourn,  1673,  4to.,  containing  the  “ Canon  Triangu- 
lorum,”  and  an  account  of  the  fefitor,  crofs-ftaff,  crofs-bow, 
portable  quadrant,  and  other  inftruments,  with  feveral  addi- 
tions by  Mr.  Samuel  I offer,  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  and  the 
editor,  Mr.  XV  llham  Leybourn.  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  l’ro- 
feffors  of  Grefham  College,  p.  77,  8cc. 

Gunter’s  Chain.  See  Chain. 

Gunter  s Line,  called  alfo  Line  of  Lines,  and  IAne  of 
Numbers,  is  a graduated  logarithmic  line  ufua'ly  placed  on 
feales,  rules,  fefifors,  See. 

This  line  confifts  of  the  logarithms  transferred  upon  a 
ruler,  from  the  tables,  by  means  of  a fcale  of  equal  parts, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  much  the  lame  purpofes,  inftrumentally, 
as  the  logarithms  themfelves  do  arithmetically.  What  the 
logarithms  do  by  addition  and  fubtrafilion,  is  done  in  this 
line  by  turning  a pair  of  compaffes  this  way  and  that. 

This  line  has  been  contrived  various  ways,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  having  it  as  long  as  pofftble.  As,  firft,  on  the  two 
feet  ruler,  contrived  by  Edmund  Gunter,  and  called  “ Gun- 
ter’s Scale  whence  alfo  the  line  itfelf  took  its  popular 
denomination  “ Gunter’s  Line.” 

After  this,  ’Wingate,  in  1627,  doubled  the  line,  or  laid 
down  the  logarithms  on  two  feparate  rulers,  Aiding  rgahft 
each  other,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  compaffes  was.  fuperfeded.  In 
the  fame  year  they  were  applied  to  concentric  circles  by  , 
Oughtred : and  about  the  year  1650  they'  were  projected  in 
a fpiral  form  by  Mr.  Milburne  of  Yorkfhire.  The  father 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Adams,  inftrument-maker  in  Fleet 
Street,  had  a fpiral  engraved  on  a brafs  plate,  fuppofed  to 
be  con ftru fifed  in  the  year  1748.  The  fpiral  has  10  turns, 
and  its  external  diameter  is  12  inches.  It  contains  the 
numbers,^ fines,  and  tangents,  the  latter  being  twice  repeated, 
and  may'  with  cafe  be  uled  to  compute  to  four  places,  and 
an  eftimate  figure  ; which  is  to  the  full  as  much  ns  could  be 
done  with  a common  Gunter’s  fcale  of  60  feet  in  length. 
In  1657  they  were  inferibed  on  the  prefent  common  Aiding 
rule  by  Mr.  Seth  Partridge. 

Laftly,  Mr.  William  Nicholfon  propofed  another  difpo- 
Ation  of  them  in  concentric  circles,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1787.  His  inftrument  is  equivalent  to  a flraight  rule  of 
the  length  of  28±  inches.  It  conliits  of  three  concentric 
circles,  engraved  and  graduated  on  a plate  of  about  i f inch 
in  diameter.  From  the  centre  proceed  two  legs,  having 
right-lined  edges  in  the  direfit  ion  of  radii,  which  are  move^ 
able  either  fmgly  or  together.  In  ufing  this  inftrument, 
place  the  edge  of  one  leg  at  the  antecedent  of  anv  pro- 
portion, and  the  other  at  the  confequent,  and  fix  them  to 
that  angle  : the  two  legs  being  thus  moved  together,  and 
the  antecedent  legs  placed  at  any  other  number,  the  other 
leg  gives  its  confequent  in  the  like  pofition  or  fituation  on 
the  lines.  The  whole  length  of  the  line  is  divided  into  two 
equal  intervals,  or  radii,  of  nine  larger  diviiions  in  each  ra- 
dius, which  are  numbered  from  1 to  10,  the  1 ftandino-  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  becaufe  the  logarithm  of  1 % o, 
and  the  10  at  the  end  of  each  radius  : alfo,  each  of  thefe 
nine  fpaces  is  fubdivided  into  ten  other  parts,  unequal  ac- 
cording to  the  logarithms  of  numbers  ; the  fnulfer  divi- 
sions being  always  tenths  of  the  larger  : thus,  if  the  lar«-e 
diviiions  be  units,  the  (mailer  arc  tenth  parts  ; if  the  larger 
be  tens,  the  fmaller  are  units  or  ones,  and  if  the  larger  be 
100,  the  fmaller  are  tens,  See. 

For  other  contrivance  by  Mr,  Nicholfon,  fee  his  Philofo- 
phical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  &c. 

Defcription  oj  Gunter's  Line The  whole  length  of  this  line 

is  divided  into  equal  intervals,  ufiially  called  radiufes  ; the 
lirlt  begins  at  the  left-hand  with  the  number  1 ; the  muldle 
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point  between  the  two  radio  fes,  where  the  fir  ft  ends  and  the 
fecond  begins,  is  alfo  marked  with  number  i ; and  the  end 
of  the  fecond  radius,  which  terminates  the  line  at  the  right- 
hand  end,  is  marked  with  the  number  io,  againft  which  are 
inferibed  the  letters  num.  Each  of  thefe  equal  radio fes  or 
intervals  is  divided  into  nine  equal  fpaces,  marked  z,  3,  4, 
5,  ^ ’ 7>  8,  9 ; but  the  fpaces  in  one  radius  arcexa&ly  of  the 
fame  lengths  with  the  fpaces  alike  marked  in  the  other  ra- 
dius ; each  of  thefe  nine  unequal  fpaces  are  fubdivided,  firft 
into  ten  unequal,  and  then  each  of  thefe  into  two  or  more  parts, 
fuch  as  thofe  fpaces  can  conveniently  contain.  If  the  left- 
hand  1 {lands  for  the  number  one,  the  middle  1 reprefents 
the  number  10,  and  the  IO  at  the  right-hand  end  Hands  for 
the  number  100,  then  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  firft 
radius  Hand  for  the  numbers  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ; and  the 
like  figures  in  the  fecond  radius  Hand  for  the  numbers  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90  ; and  the  ten  firft  fubdi- 
vifions  m the  fpaces  of  the  fecond  radius  {land  for  the  re- 
fpeftive  units  between  the  marked  fpaces.  If  the  left-hand 
1 be  called  10,  the  middle  1 Hands  for  100,  and  the  10  at 
the  right-hand  Hands  for  1000  ; the  feveral  fpaces  and  fub- 
clivilions  in  the  firll  interval  are  then  to  be  eftimated  as  thofe 
were  eftimated  in  the  fecond  radius,  when  the  right-hand  end 
ltood  for  100  ; but  now,  in  the  fecond  interval,  the  firft  fub- 
divilions  in  the  fpaces  {land  for  hundreds,  and  the  lefl'er  divi- 
fions  of  thefe  Hand  for  fuch  parts  of  100,  as  there  are  parts 
introduced  ; thus,  where  only  2 of  the  laft  fubdivifions  can 
he  introduced,  each  Hands  for(.  50  ; where  4 can  be  con- 
tained, each  Hands  for  25  ; if  5 are  put  in,  each  Hands  for 
20  ; and  where  10  are  introduced,  each  ftands  for  10  ; again, 
if  the  firft  1 be  called  1 00,  the  fecond  1 ftands  for  1000,  and 
the  ten  at  the  end  ftands  for  xoooo,  See.  if  the  firft  1 ftands 
for  -,*3,  the  fecond  1 ftands  for  1,  and  the  10  at  the  end 
Hands  for  to;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  numbered  divifions  in 
the  fecond  radius  Hand  for  the  units  between  1 and  10  ; the 
firft  fubdivifions  ftand  for  tenth-parts  of  unity,  and  the  fe- 
cond fubdivifions  ftand  for  the  parts  of  tenths,  according  to 
the  number  of  thefe  fecond  fubdivifions,  &c.  fo  that  what- 
ever values  are  put  upon  any  divifion  or  fubdivifion  in  the 
fecond  radius,  the  value  of  the  correfponding  divifion  in  the 
firft  radius  will  be  only  a tenth-part,  and  vice  verfd  : thus, 
if  the  divifion  marked  5 in  the  fecond  radius  Hands  for 
5000,  or  coo,  or  50,  or  -,V»  &c.  then  the  5 in  the  firft 
radius  will  Hand  for  500,  or  50,  or  5,  or  or  &c. 

Conjlrudion  of  Gunter’s  Line. — From  a fcale  of  equal  parts, 
accurately  divided,  and  of  fuch  a length,  that  20  of  the 
primary  divifions  fiiall  make  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
tended fcale  of  numbers,  take  the  firll  ten  of  thefe  divifions, 
and  lay  this  diftance  down  twice  on  the  logarithmic  fcale, 
making  two  equal  intervals  ; marking  the  firft  point  I,  the 
fecond  1,  (or  rather  10),  and  the  third  10,  (or  rather 
joo).  From  the  fame  fcale  take  the  diflances  exprefted  by 
the  three  firll  figures  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 refpedlively,  rejecting  the  indices,  viz. 
301,  477,  672,  699,  778,  845,  903,  954  ; lay  thefe  diitances 
on  each  interval  of  the  logarithmic  fcale,  between  the  marks 
1 and  10,  10  and  100,  reckoning  each  diitance  from  the 
beginning  of  its  interval,  viz.  from  1 and  from  10,  and 
mark  ti.efe  diflances  with  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
in  order.  The  dillances  expreiling  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  between  10  and  20,  20  and  30,  30  and  40,  40  and  50, 
50  and  60,  60  and  70,  70  and  80,  80  and  90,  90  and  100, 
rejecting  the  indices,  are  alfo  to  be  taken  from  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  and  laid  on  the  logarithmic  fcale,  in  each  of  the 
^r  oar  • intervals  between  the  marks  1 and  2,  2 and  3,  3 and 

4,  4 and  5,  5 and  6,  6 and  7,  7 and  8,  8 and  9,  9 and  xo, 
ret  1 ‘divelv.  reckoning  each  dillance  from  the  beginning  of 
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its  refpe&ive  primary  interval.  The  laft  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  primary  interval  are  to  be  divided  into  others,  as 
many  as  the  fcale  will  admit  of,  by  laying  down  the  loga- 
rithms of  fuch  intermediate  divifions. 

The  accuracy  of  the  divifion  of  this  line  may  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  with  a pair  of  compalles  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  divifions  marked  with  the  numbers  1 and  2,  which 
will  reach  from  2 to  4,  from  4 to  8,  from  8 to  16,  &c. 
and  from  ij  to  3,  from  3 to  6,  from  6 to  12,  & c.  and 
alfo  from  i£  to  z\,  from  2i  to  5,  from  j to  10,  &c.  or  the 
fame  diitance  applied  to  any  one  of  the  divifions  between  1 
and  2,  will  reach  from  thence  to  divifions  found  always  by 
doubling  the  laft  number.  The  fame  work  may  be  done 
without  compaffes,  by  moving  the  fiider  till  the  left-hand  1 
on  the  line  of  numbers  ftands  againft  the  divifion  expreffing 
any  number  counted  on  the  fixed  line  of  numbers,  then  will 
the  divifions  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c.  on  the  Aider  ftand  againft 
the  refpe&ive  divifions  on  the  fixed  line,  which  will  reprefent 
twice  4 times,  8 times,  16  times,  &c.  the  divifion  againft 
which  the  1 on  the  Aider  was  fet.  Thefe  divifions  on  the 
fixed  line  which  correfpond  to  the  divifions  2,  4,  8,  16,  See. 
on  the  Aider  will  be  cut  by  the  edge  of  the  brafs  index  by 
moving  it  along  to  the  divifions  on  the  Aider. 

To  find  a divifion  or  point  in  the  line  of  numbers  anfwer  ing 
to  any  given  number.— -Let  the  number  be  654  : feek  in  the 
fecond  radius  between  the  figures  6 and  7 for  the  fifth  of  the 
firft  fubdivifions  ; between  this  fifth  and  fixth  are  4 fecond 
fubdivifions,  each  of  which  anfwers  to  2\  units  ; then  will 
a point  taken  a little  nearer  to  the  fecond  than  the  firft  of 
thefe  fmaller  fubdivifions  anfwer  to  the  number  654  very 
nearly  ; the  correfpoding  point  in  the  firft  radius  anfwers  to 
the  number  654,  and  if  this  point  in  the  firft  radius  anfwered 
to  654,  the  like  point  in  the  fecond  would  anfwer  to.  6540. 
Let  the  number  be  x68  : in  the  fecond  radius  between  1 and 
2,  feek  the  fixth  of  the  larger  fubdivifions,  and  the  point 
will  fall  between  this  fixth  and  the  feventh  of  the  fubdivifions, 
and  the  true  point  will  be  on  the  eighth  of  the  fmaller  ones, 
which  will  reprefent  the  number  168  ; the  like  divifion  in 
the  firft  radius  reprefents  168,  but  if  this  ilood  for  168, 
then  the  like  divifion  in  the  fecond  radius  ftands  for  1680. 

To  find  a fraftion,  confider  that  the  line  properly  only 
exprefies  decimal  fractions,  as  thus,  ~pz,  or  T^-,,  or  T'_r, 
and  nearer  the  rule  cannot  well  come  than  one  inch,  one- 
tenth,  one-hundredth,  or  one-thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  : 
fo  that  for  other  fradlions,  as  quarters,  half  quarters,  &C. 
you  niuft  either  ellimate  them  as  near  as  you  can  reafonably, 
or  elfe  reduce  them  into  decimals. 

Ufe  of  Gunter’s  Line.  x.  Two  numbers  being  given,  to  find 
a third  geometrical  proportional  to  them  ; and  to  three  a fourth 
number,  to  a fourth  a fifth,  &c. — Extend  the  compalles  on 
the  line  from  one  number  to  another  ; then  if  that  extent  be 
applied  upwards  and  downwards,  as  you  would  either  in- 
creafe  or  diminilh  the  number  from  either  of  the  numbers, 
the  moveable  point  will  fall  on  the  third  proportionable 
number  required.  Again,  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame 
way  from  the  third,  will  give  a fourth  ; and  from  the  fourth 
a fifth,  &c.  • 

For  example  : let  the  two  numbers  2 and  4 be  propofed 
to  find  a third  proportional,  See.  to  them  ; extend  the  com- 
pafi'es  on  the  firft  part  of  the  line  of  numbers,  from  2 to  4 ; 
which  done,  and  the  fame  extent  being  applied  upwards 
from  4,  the  moveable  point  will  fall  on  8,  the  third  pro- 
portional required;  and  from  8 it  will  reach  to  16,  the 
fourth  proportional;  and  from  16  to  32,  the  fifth,  &c. 
Contrariwife,  if  you  would  diminifii,  as.  from  4 to  2,  the 
moveable  point  will  fall  on  1,  and  from  1 to  -p-,  or  .5  ; and 
from  .5  to  .25,  &c. 
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But  generally  in  this,  ancl  in  moll  other  works,  make  ufe 
of  the  fmall  divifions  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ; that  you 
may  the  better  eftimate  the  fractions  of  the  numbers  you 
make  ufe  of ; for  how  much  you  mifs  in  fctting  the  com- 
paffes  to  the  firft:  and  fecond  term,  fo  much  the  mtere  you 
will  err  in  the  fourth  ; therefore  the  middle  part  will  be 
moil  ufeful.  For  example,  as  8 to  n,  fo  is  is  to  165,  if 
you  imagine  one  integer  to  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  as 
they  are  on  the  line  on  a two-feet  rule.  See  SLlDiNG-m/c. 

2.  One  number  being  given  to  be  multiplied  by  another , to  find 
the  product. — Extend  the  compares  from  1 to  the  multiplica- 
tor  ; and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from  the  mul- 
tiplicand, will  make  the  moveable  point  fall  on  the  product  : 
thus,  if  6 be  given  to  be  multiplied  by  7,  extending  the 
comp  a lies  from  1 to  5,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  6 to 
30,  the  product  fought. 

3.  One  numb,  r being  given  to  be  divided  by  another,  to  f.nd 
the  quotient. — Extend  the  compaffes  from  the  divifor,  e.  g.  25, 
to  1,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  the  dividend,  e.g. 
750,  to  the  quotient  30  ; or  extend  the  compaffes  from  the 
divifor  to  the  dividend,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  the  fame 
way  from  1 to  the  quotient. 

4.  To  reduce  a vulgar  fraction  into  a decimal. — In  this  cafe, 
the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction  is  to  the  numerator  as 
1 is  to  the  decimal  required  : let  the  fraction  be  l,  extend 
the  compaffes  from  8 to  7,  and  this  extent  laid  the  fame  way 
from  1 will  reach  to  .875,  the  required  decimal. 

5.  Three  numbers  being  given,  to  find  a fourth  in  dir  eft  pro- 
portion ■ — Extend  the  compaffes  from  the  firlt  number,  fup- 
pofe  7,  to  the  fecond,  e.g.  22  : that  done,  the  fame  extent, 
applied  the  lame  way  from  the  third,  28,  will  reach  to  the 
fourth  proportional  fought,  w.  44,  which  is  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  28,  by  Archimedes’s 
proportion. 

6.  Time  numbers  being  given,  to  f nd  a fourth  in  inverfe  pro. 
portion. — Extend  the  compaffes  from  the  firfl  of  the  given 
numbers,  fuppofe  60,  to  the  fecond  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nation, viz.  30  ; if  that  diltance  be  applied  from  the  third 
number  backwards,  5,  it  will  reach  to  the  fourth  number 
fought,  2.5. 

7.  Three  numbers  being  given,  to  fnd  a fourth  in  duplicate 
proportion  — If  the  denominations  of  the  firfl  and  fecond 
terms  be  lines,  extend  the  compaffes  from  the  firfl  term  to 
the  fecond,  of  the  fame  denomination  : this  done,  that  ex- 
tent being  applied  twice  the  fame  way  from  the  third  term, 
the  moveable  point  will  fall  on  the  fourth  term  required. 
E gr.  the  area  of  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  1,  being 
0-78539,  what  will  the  content  of  a circle  be,  whofe  diame- 
ter is  28  ? Apply  the  extent  from  1 to  28,  the  fame  way 
from  .785  twice,  the  moveable  point  will  fall  on  616,  the 
fourth  proportional  or  area  fought. 

8.  Hat  ing  three  numbers  given,  to  fnd  a fourth  in  triplicate 
proportion. — In  this  cafe  the  firft  and  fecond  terms  mull  be 
always  in  the  fame  denomination  : e.g.  if  an  iron  bullet  of 
4 inches  diameter  weighs  9 pounds,  what  is  the  weight  of 
another  of  the  fame  metal,  whofe  diameter  is  6 inches : the 
extent  from  4 to  6,  laid  on  three  times  from  9,  will  reach  to 
30,  3 pounds. 

9.  To  fnd  a mean  proportional  between  two  given  numbers. — 
BifeCt  the  diltance  between  the  given  numbers,  the  point  of 
bifedlion  will  fall  on  the  mean  proportional  fought.  Thus 
the  quotient  of  the  two  extremes  divided  by  one  another, 
extremes  being  8 and  32,  the  middle  point  between  them  will 
be  iound  16. 

10.  To  fnd  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines. — 
Tfife£l  the  fpace  between  the  two  given  extremes;  the  two 
points  of  trifcdlion  -will  give  the  two  means  required ; thus, 


S LINE. 

if  8 and  27  be  the  two  given  extremes,  the  two  means  wilt 
be  found  12  and  18. 

11  To  fnd  the  fquare  root  of  any  number  under  iooooco  - 
The  fquare  root  of  a number  is  always  a mean  proportional 
between  1,  and  the  number  whofe  root  i9  required  ; yet, 
with  this  general  caution,  that  if  the  figures  of  the  number 
be  even,  that  is  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  See.  then  you  mufl  look  for 
the  unit  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  the  number  in  the 
fecond  part  or  radius,  and  the  root  in  the  firft  part  ; or 
rather,  reckon  10  at  the  end  to  be  unity  ; and  then  both 
root  and  fquare  will  fall  backwards  towards  the  middle  in 
the  fecond  length  or  part  of  the  line.  If  they  be  odd,  the 
middle  1 will  be  mofl  convenient  to  be  counted  unity,  and 
both  root  and  fquare  will  be  found  from  thence  forward  to- 
wards 10.  On  this  principle  the  fquare  root  of  9 will  be 
found  to  be  3 ; the  fquare  root  of  64,  to  be  8,  See. 

12.  To  find  the  cube  root  of  any  number  under  IOOOOOOOOO. 
— The  cube  root  is  always  the  iirll  of  two  mean  proportion- 
als between  i and  the  given  number,  and  therefore  to  be 
found  by  trifefling  the  fpace  between  them.  Thus  the  cube 
root  of  1728  wdl  be  found  12  ; the  root  of  17280,  nearly 
26  ; the  root  of  172800  almoit  56. 

Though  the  point  on  the  line  reprefenting  all  the  fquare 
numbers  is  in  one  place,  yet,  by  altering  the  unit,  it  pro- 
duces various  points  and  numbers  for  their  refpeclive  roots. 
The  rule  to  find  this  is,  to  put  dots,  or  to  fuppofe  them  put, 
over  the  firft  figure  to  the  left  hand,  the  fourth  figure,  the 
feventh,  and  the  tenth  : if  then  the  lull  dot  on  the  left- 
hand  falls  on  the  lall  figure,  as  it  does  in  1728,  tl»e  link 
mull  be  placed  at  1 in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  the  root, 
the  fquare,  and  the  cube,  will  all  fall  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  line. 

If  it  fall  on  the  laft  but  I,  as  in  17280,  the  unit  mufl  be 
placed  at  1 in  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  the  cube  in  the 
fecond  length  ; or  the  unit  may  be  placed  at  10  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  then  the  root,  the  fquare,  and  cube,  will  all 
fall  backwards,  and  be  found  in  the  fecond  part  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  line.  Thus  will  the  cube  root  of  8 be 
found  2 ; and  that  of  27,  3 ; that  of  64,  4 ; that  of  125,  5 j 
that  of  216,  6,  See. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  with  regard  to  thefe  two  laft 
problems,  that  the  line  of  numbers  is  only  a line  of  loga- 
rithms, and  any  logarithm  divided  by  2,  quotes  the  logarithm 
of  the  fquare  root  of  its  natural  number ; if  divided  by  3, 
it  gives  the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root,  and  if  by  6,  it  gives 
the  logarithm  of  the  fixth  power,  See.  Hence  the  roots  of 
all  powers  may  eafily  be  found  on  the  line  of  numbers,  by 
dividing  the  diltance  or  extent  on  the  fcale,  between  unity 
and  the  number  given  to  be  extradled,  into  as  manv  equal 
parts  as  are  directed  by  the  index  of  that  power,  i.  e.  the 
fquare  into  2 equal  parts  ; the  cube  into  3 ; the  biquadrate 
into  4,  Sec.  which  half,  third,  fourth,  &c.  part,  taken  in  the 
compaffes,  and  laid  off  from  unity  (obferving  well  the  nota- 
tion, or  value  of  the  figures)  will  give  the  refpe&ive  root 
required. 

For  the  particular  ufe  of  Gunter’s  line  in  themeafuring  of 
timber,  gauging  of  vtfl'els,  See.  fee  Sliding  kulf.. 

For  other  ufes  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  Sec.  fee  Sec- 
tor, and  Gunter’s  fcale. 

Gun  ter’s  Quadrant,  is  a quadrant  made  of  wood,  brafs, 
or  fome  other  iubftance  ; being  a kind  of  ftcreographic  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  the  equino&ial,  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  in  one  of  the  poles  : fo  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic, 
and  horizon,  form  the  arches  of  circles,  but  the  hour-circles 
other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  feveral  altitudes  of  the  fun, 
for  fome  particular  latitude  every  day  in  the  year. 

The 
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The  ufe  of  this  inftrumcnt  is  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  fun's  azimuth,  &c.  and  other  common  problems 
of  the  globe ; as  alfo  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  objeft  in 
degrees. 

See  its  defcription  and  ufe  more  at  large  under  the  article 
Gunter's  Quadrant. 

Gunter’s  Scale,  alfo  called  by  navigators  abfolutely,  The 
Gunter,  is  a large  plain  fcale,  with  various  lines  upon  it,  of 
great  ufe  in  working  queilious  in  navigation,  &c.  See 
Scale  and  Sailing. 

This  inftrumcnt  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gunter,  who  was  profefTor  of  aftronomy  in  Gre- 
fltam  college,  and  firft  publifhed  the  fcalcs  of  logarithms, 
numbers,  fines,  and  tangents,  in  his  defcription  of  the  crofF- 
ftaff,  in  1624.  The  errors  which  had  crept  into  Gunter’s 
fcale,  by  length  of  time  and  negligence  in  the  fabrication  of 
it,  have  been  corre&ed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Robertfon,  late 
librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  inftrument  Iras  been 
re-conftru&ed,  under  his  infpe&iou  and  with  his  improve- 
ments, by  Meffrs.  Nairne  and  Blunt,  mathematical  inftru- 
ment makers  in  London.  See  a defcription  of  this  inftru- 
ment in  its  improved  flate  by  W.  Mountain,  F.  R.  S.  pub- 
lifhed in  1778. 

On  one  fide  of  the  fcale,  reprefented  Plate  I.  Trigonom. 
jig.  1 . are  the  lines  of  numbers,  marked  numbers ; the  line 
of  artificial  fines,  marked  jnes  ; the  line  of  artificial  tangents, 
marked  tangents ; the  line  of  artificial  verfed  fines,  marked 
V.  S.  the  artificial  fines  of  the  rhumbs,  marked  5.  R.  the 
artificial  tangents  of  the  rhumbs,  marked  T.  R.  meridian  line 
in  Mercator’s  chart,  marked  Mend,  and  equal  parts  marked 
E.  P. 

To  which,  on  the  fhorter  fcales  of  a foot  long,  are  ufually 
added  lines  of  latitudes,  hours,  and  inclinations  of  meridians. 
On  the  backfide  of  the  fcale  are  the  lines  ufually  found  on  a 
plain  fcale. 

The  lines  of  artificial  fines,  tangents,  and  numbers,  are 
fo  fitted  on  this  fcale,  that  by  means  of  a pair  of  com- 
paffes,  any  problem,  whether  in  right-lined  or  fpherical 
trigonometry,  may  be  folved  very  expeditioufly,  and  with 
tolerable  exa&nefs  ; whence  the  inftrument  becomes  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  all  parts  of  mathematics  where  trigono- 
metry is  concerned,  as  navigation,  dialling,  aftronomy,  See. 

The  fame  lines  are  alfo  occafionally  laid  down  on  rulers 
to  Aide  by  each  other;  hence  called  jiding  Gunters  ; fo  as 
to  be  ufed  without  compafles  : but  he  that  underllands  how 
to  ufe  them  with,  may,  by  what  we  have  faid  of  Everard’s 
and  Coggcftiall’s  Aiding  rules,  ufe  them  without.  See  Slid- 
ing  -rule. 

The  Gunter’s  fcale,  as  it  has  been  lately  improved,  is 
made  30  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  One  face  contains  the  natural  fcales  ; half  the 
length  of  this  face  is  filled  with  fcales  of  equal  parts;  which 
are  denominated  by  the  divifions  of  an  inch,  viz.  fcales  of 
10,  12^,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  the  left- 
hand  primary  divilion  of  each  fcale  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts,  and  alfo  into  12  equal  parts:  on  the  other  half  of 
this  face  are  put  the  feveral  lines  which  conftitute  the  plain 
fcale,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  rhumbs,  chords,  fines,  fecants, 
tangents,  and  half-tangents,  fitted  to  a radius  of  two 
inches  ; alfo  the  dialling  fcalcs,  viz.  inclination  of  meri- 
dians, latitudes,  chords,  and  hours,  to  a radius  of  two 
inches  ; and  a fcale  of  chords  and  miles  of  longitude  to  a 
radius  of  three  inches,  and  other  fcales  of  chords  and  rhumbs 
to  a radius  of  one  inch.  The  breadth  of  the  other  face, 
which  contains  the  logarithmic  fcales,  is  divided  into  1 2 
parts,  or  fcales  running  nearly  the  whole  length  : nine  of 
thefe  fcales  may  be  called  fixed,  and  the  other  three  move- 


able, being  on  a Aiding  piece  of  about  30A  inches  long, 
I an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of'  the  fcale.  The 


other  of  thefe  fcales,  or  lines,  is, 

f"  1.  A line  of  fine  rhumbs,  marked  S.  R. 

Fixed  J 2-  line  of  tangent  rhumbs,  marked  T.  R, 

I 3.  A line  of  verfed  fines,  marked  V.  S. 

4-  A line  of  fines,  marked  Sin. 

( 5.  A line  of  fines,  marked  Sin. 

Sliding  c 6.  A line  of  numbers,  marked  Num. 

L 7-  A line  of  tangents,  marked  Tan. 

f 8.  A line  of  tangents,  marked  Tan. 

9.  A line  of  numbers,  marked  Num. 

I ic.  A line  of  meridian  degrees  to  50, 

Fixed  •<  marked  Mer. 

I 1 1.  A line  of  meridian  degrees  from  50 

to  about  74,  marked  Mer. 


1 1 2.  A line  of  degrees  of  longitude,  marked  Lon. 
Along  tliis  face  an  index  or  thin  piece  of  brafs,  about  as 
inch  broad,  is  contrived  to  Aide,  which  going  acrofs  the 
edge  of  the  fcales  at  right  angles  to  it,  will  fttew  on  the 
feveral  lines  the  diviiions  which  are  oppofite  to  one  an- 
other, although  the  lines  are  r.ot  contiguous.  The  appa- 
ratus at  the  right  hand  confifts  of  a brats  box  and  two 
ferews  ; the  Aider  pafles  freely  through  the  box,  when 
the  perpendicular  ferew  is  eafed,  and  may  be  readily  fet 
by  hand  to  the  terms  given  ; but  for  greater  accuracy, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  Aider  in  its  true  pofition,  move 
the  perpendicular  ferew,  which  by  a fub-fpring  will  fix 
the  flid*r  in  the  box,  and  then  by  the  motion  of  the  hori- 
zontal ferew,  the  greateft  degree  of  accuracy  pofiible  may 
be  obtained.  Compafics  may  be  ufed  with’  this  fcale,  as 
well  as  with  the  common  Gunter,  by  firft  bringing  the 
radius  on  the  Aider  exa&ly  in  a line  with  the  others  on  the 
right  hand  and  fixing  it  there.  In  a convenient  part  of  this 
inftrument  are  marked  10  fea-feet,  each  of  which  contains 
13.8258  Englifh  inches,  and  each  foot  is  divided  into  12 
equal  parts,  called  fea-inches.  The  method  of  forming  and 
graduating  the  feveral  lines  on  Gunter’s  fcale  is  as  follows  : 
the  conftruftion  of  the  line  of  numbers  has  been  already 
explained:  for  the  line  ot  logarithmic  fines,  it  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  this  line  terminates  at  90  degrees,  juft 
againft  the  10  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  numbers;  and 
from  this  termination  the  degrees  are  laid  backwards,  or 
from  thence  towards  the  left:  in  order  to  obtain  divi- 
fions  anfwering  to  thefe,  feek  in  a table  of  logarithmic  fines 
the  numbers  exprefling  the  arithmetical  complements  of 
the  feveral  degrees,  without  the  index  : take  thefe  num- 
bers from  the  fcales  of  equal  parts  by  which  the  lines  of 
numbers  was  formed,  and  apply  them  to  the  fcale  of  linos 
from  90  . 1 hen  the  arithmetical  complements  of  the  lo- 

garithmic fines  (or  the  co-fecants)  abating  the  index,  of 
10 , 20  , 30 , 40  , &c.  are  the  numbers  76033,  46595,  30103, 
i9193>  and  the  equal  parts  anfwcnng  to  thcle  numbers 
will  give  the  diviiions  for  10 , 204  30°,  40%  &c.  and  pro- 
ceed m the  fame  manner  for  the  intermediate  degrees.  The 
arithmetical  complement  of  the  fine  of  50°  44' 21"  will 
be  equal  to  10  of  the  primary  divifions  of  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  or  to  one  interval  in  the  logarithmic  fcale  : fo 
that  a decreafe  ol  the  index  by  unity  anfwers  to  one  in- 
ternal ; then  a decrcaie  of  the  index  by  2 anfwers  to  two 
intervals,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  logarithmic  fcale,  which 
happens  at  the  fine  of  o 34'  23";  and  the  divifions  anfwe>-- 
ing  to  the  fine  of  a little  above  3',  viz.  3'  27",  will  be  equal 
to  three  intervals,  and  the  fine  of  21"  will  be  four  inter- 
vals ; and  therefore  all  the  fines  between  90°  and  o°  34' 
arc  thofe  only  which  can  be  put  on  this  fcale,  the  leifer 
fines  extending  beyond  this  length.  It  has  been  ufual  to 
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infert  the  divifiors  to  every  5’,  as  far  as  1 o ; from  io° 
to  30  , the  fmall  divifions  are  made  15'  each;  from  30' 
to  50°,  every  half  degree  is  marked  ; from  50  to  701 
only  the  whole  degrees.  On  the  improved  fcale  the  fpace 
between  90°  and  80*  is  too  fmall  to  admit  of  more  than  five 
divifions  ; that  neareft  to  the  90°  being  the  mark  for  85*  ; 
between  So3  and  60  ',  the  divifions  are  tingle  degrees  ; from 
6cd  to  50°  every  degree  and  half  degree  are  introduced  : 
from  50  to  30  are  degrees  and  third-parts,  or  every  20'; 
from  30  to  20  are  degrees  and  quarters,  or  every  15'; 
and  from  20°  downwards  are  put  in  the  degrees  and  fixth 
parts  of  degrees.  This  line  of  fines  is  put  the  uppernioft. 
of  the  three  on  the  Aider,  and  alio  the  lowed  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  fixed  fcales,  whereby  the  two  fcales  of 
lines  are  contiguous. 

For  the  line  of  tangents,  it  is  evident,  fince  the  tangent 
of  450  is  equal  to  the  radius,  or  line  of  901,  that  45°  on 
this  fcale  will  terminate  diredtly  oppoiite  to  90°  on  the  lines  ; 
and  the  feveral  divifions  of  this  fcale  of  logarithmic  tangents 
are  conftrucfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  fines,  by 
applying  their  arithmetical  complements  backwards  from 
45  , or  towards  the  left  hand.  The  degrees  above  45  are 
to  be  counted  backwards  on  the  fcale ; thus,  the  divifion 
at  40,  reprefents  both  40^  and  50°,  &c.  In  the  new  fcale 
this  line  defeends  as  low  as  o 34'  on  the  fines;  the  fpace 
between  io°  and  450,  and  back  again  from  45 1 to  8cf* 
are  large  enough  to  admit  of  four  fpaces  in  each  ; arid 
therefore  the  lubdivilions  between  io°  and  80  extend  to 
every  15  minutes;  but  the  degrees  under  10  and  above 
80  are  each  fubdivided  into  fix  parts,  of  10  minutes  each. 
This  line  of  tangents  is  like  that  of  lines,  laid  down  twice 
on  the  new  Gunter,  once  on  the  Aider  and  once  on  the 
lowell  fixed  part.  The  confirmation  of  thefe  lines  of  fines 
and  tangents,  above  explained,  depends  on  the  following 
theorems  in  trigonometry:  1.  The  cofine  is  to  the  radius 
as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant.  2.  The  fine  is  to  the  radius 
as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-fecant.  3.  The  tangent  is  to  the 
radius  as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-tangent.  From  thefe  theorems 
it  appears,  that,  if  the  radius  of  the  tables  be  fuppofed  equal  to 
one,  in  either  of  the  above  cafes,  one  of  the  quantities  will  be 
equal  to  the  quotient  of  unit  divided  by  the  other  ; but  di- 
vifion is  performed  bv  fubtraftion  with  logarithms,  and  the 
fubtra&ion  of  a logarithm  is  the  fame  as  the  addition  of  its 
arithmetical  complement : confequently,  the  logarithmic  co- 
fine and  fecant  of  the  fame  degrees  are  the  arithmetical  com- 
plements of  one  another : and,  as  the  arithmetical  comple- 
ment of  any  number  is  what  that  number  wants  of  unity  in 
the  next  fuperior  place,  every  natural  fine  and  its  arithmeti- 
cal complement  are  together  equal  to  radius.  Therefore, 
fince  the  fines  begin  at  one  end  of  the  radius  and  terminate 
in  90’  at  the  other  end,  in  a fcale  of  fines,  the  arithmetical 
complement  of  any  fine  or  its  co-fecant,  laid  backwards 
from  90°,  gives  the  divifion  for  that  fine  : and  the  cafe  will 
be  the  fame  in  a fcale  of  logarithmic  fines.  And  as  the  lo- 
garithmic tangents  and  co-tangents  are  the  arithmetical  com- 
plements of  one  another,  the  divifions  to  the  degrees  both 
under  and  above  45,  in  a fcale  of  logarithmic  tangents,  are 
equally  diftant  from  the  divifion  of  45°;  confequently,  the 
divifions  ferving  for  the  degrees  under  45  will  ferve,  by 
reckoning  backwards,  for  thofe  above  45. 

For  the  verfed  fines  : from  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  take 
the  arithmetical  complements  of  the  logarithmic  cofines,  or 
the  fccants  of  the  complements,  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30; 
S:c.  degrees,  rejefting  the  indices  ; and  the  double  of  thefe 
diftances  will  give  the  divifions,  on  the  propofed  fcale.of 
vt-*-fed  fines,  expreffing  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  Sec.  degrees, 
continued  and  divided  according  to  the  length  of  the  fcale  t 


otherwife  having  a table  of  logarithmic  verfed  fines  to  1809, 
fubiract  each  logarithmic  verfed  fine  from  that  of  180  de- 
grees, and  lay  the  remainders  fuccelfivcly  taken  from  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  ruler  backward  from  the  common 
termination.  This  line  of  verfed  fines  begins  at  o ; and 
runs  thence  towards  the  left  hand  to  about  168  \;  one  ex- 
tremity of  this  line  has  the  fame  termination  with  the 
lines  of  numbers,  fines,  and  tangents,  where  the  mark  for 
180  fhould  be  placed,  but  as  the  fcale  begins  at  this  place, 
and  the  divifions  may  he  fuppofed  to  go  backwards,  there- 
fore o is  put  for  the  beginning,  and  the  numbers  thence  pro- 
ceeding through  10,  20,  8cc.  towards  the  left,  are  only  the 
fupplements  of  the  verfed  fines  themfelves. 

On  the  new  fcale,  the  divifions  under  io°  fall  too  clofe  to 
one  another  to  be  diltinguifhed  ; from  10  to  60  every 
fingle  degree  is  introduced;  from  60'  to  too  every  degree 
and  half  degree  ; from  100  to  130  every  degree  and  third 
of  a degree  ; from  13c  to  150  every  degree  and  quarter  of 
a degree  ; and  above  150°  every  degree  and  fixdi  part  of  a 
degree. 

The  conftrudfion  of  the  lines  cf  fine  rhumbs  and  tangent 
rhumbs  is  eafily  underllood  ; as  thefe  are  formed  by  taking 
the  fines  and  tangents  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  rhumbs  and  parts  of  rhumbs  from  the  lines  of 
fines  and  tangents  refpecfively,  and  laying  them  down  on 
their  proper  icales. 

The  Icale  of  longitude  is  slfo  a line  of  equal  parts  repre- 
fenting  the  lengths  of  degrees  of  longitude,  or  of  the  de- 
grees taken  on  the  equator,  in  which  the  reckoning  of  a 
fhip’s  longitude  at  fea  is  kept ; each  degree,  in  the  new 
fcale,  being  about  half  an  inch,  and  fubdivided  into  10  parts 
of  fix  minutes  each. 

The  fcale  of  meridional  degrees  is  formed  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  (hews  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
relative  to  the  correfpondent  degrees  of  longitude  ; the  de- 
grees being  gradually  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  globe  diminifh  from  the 
equator  towards  either  pole  ; and  each  of  them  it  fubdivided 
into  ten  parts  of  fix  minutes  each. 

This  fcale  comprehends,  in  the  improved  Gunter,  two 
lengths  of  the  ruler  ; the  firll  length  extends  from  the  be- 
ginning at  o'  on  the  right,  and  proceeds  thence  towards  the 
left  as  far  as  50  ; and  begins  again  on  the  right  hand  at 
50^,  and  goes  on  to  the  left  as  far  as  75  , which  is  as  far  as 
molt  navigators  extend,  except  thofe  of  the  Greenland 
fifheries. 

Guntkr’s  Scale,  ufe  of.  I.  The  bafe  of  a right-lined, 
right-angled  triangle  being  given,  30  miles,  and  the  oppofte  angle 
thereto  26  degrees,  to  find  the  length  of  the  hypothrnuj'e.  — The 
trigonometrical  canon  or  proportion  is  thus  : as  the  fine  of 
the  angle,  26  degrees,  is  to  the  bafe,  30  miles,  fo  is  the 
radius  to  the  length  of  the  hypothenufe.  Set  one  foot  of  the 
compaffes,  therefore,  on  the  26th  degree  of  the  line  of  the 
fines,  and  extend  the  other  to  30  on  the  line  of  numbers ; 
and  the  compafies  remaining  thus  opened,  fet  one  foot  on 
90  degrees,  or  the  end  of  the  line  of  fines,  and  extend  the 
other  on  the  line  of  numbers  : this  will  give  687;  miles  for 
the  hypothenufe  fought. 

2.  The  bafe  of  a right-angled  triangle  being  given,  25  miles, 
and  the  perpendicular,  15,  to  find  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  perpen- 
dicular.— As  the  bafe,  25  miles,  is  to  the  perpendicular,  15 
miles,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  t lie  anede  fought. 
Extend  the  compafies,  then,-  on  the  line  of  numbers,  from 
15,  the  perpendicular  given,  to  25,  the  bafe  given  ; and  the 
fame  extent  will  reach  the  contrary  way,  on  the  line  of  tan- 
gents, from  45  degrees  to  31  degrees,  the  angle  fought. 

3.  The  bafe  of  a right-angled  Triangle  being  given,  fit ppefe  20 

miles , 
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and  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  perpendicular  30  degrees,  to 
find  the  perpendicular. — As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the 
given  angle,  50  degrees,  fo  is  the  bafe,  20  miles,  to  the  per- 
pendicular fought.  Extend  the  compaffes  then  on  the  line 
of  tangents,  from  the  tangent  of  43  degrees  to  the  tangent 
of  50  degrees  ; and  the  lame  extent  will  reach  on  the  line 
of  numbers  the  contrary  way,  from  the  given  bafe,  20  miles, 
to  the  required  perpendicular,  23^  miles. 

Note,  the  extent  on  the  line  of  numbers  is  here  taken  from 
20  to  23;  forwards;  that  the  tangent  of  50  degrees  may 
be  as  far  beyond  the  tangent  of  45  degrees,  as  its  comple- 
ment, 40  degrees,  wants  of  45  degrees 

4.  The  bafe  of  a right-angled  triangle  being  given,  fuppofe  35 
miles,  and  the  perpendicular,  48  mites,  to  find  the  angle  oppofite 
to  the  perpendicular. — As  the  bafe,  35  miles,  is  to  the  per- 
pendicular, 48  miles,  fo  is  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
fought.  Extend  the  compaffes  from  33  on  the  line  of  num- 
bers to  48,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  the  contrary  way  on 
the  line  of  tangents,  from  the  tangent  of  43  deg.  to  the  tan- 
gent of  36  deg.  3 min.  or  33  deg.  55  min.  To  know  which 
of  thole  angles  the  angle  fought  is  equal  to,  confider  that 
the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle  being  greater  than  the  bafe, 
and  both  the  angles  oppofite  to  the  perpendicular  and  the 
bafe  making  90  deg.  the  angle  oppofite  the  perpendicular 
will  be  greater  than  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe ; and 
confequently  the  angle,  43  deg.  33  min.  will  be  the  angle 
fought. 

3 . 1 he  hypothenufe  of  a right-angled  fpherical  triangle  being 
given,  fuppofe  60  degrees,  and  one  of  the  fides  20  degrees,  to  find 
the  angle  oppofite  to  that  fide. — As  the  fine  of  the  hypothenufe, 
60  deg.,  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  given  fide,  20  deg., 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  fought.  Extend  the  compaffes  on 
the  line  of  fines  from  60  deg.  to  the  radius,  or  90  deg.  and 
the  fame  extent  will  reach  on  the  line  of  fines  the  fame  way, 
from  20  deg.  the  given  fide,  to  23  deg.  10  min.  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  fought. 

6.  The  courfe  and  d'flancc  of  a fidp  being  given,  to  find  the 
difference  of  latitude  anil  departure. — Suppofe  a fhip  fails  from 
the  latitude  of  30  deg.  10  min.  north,  S.S.W.  48.5  miles  ; 
as  radius  is  to  the  diftance  failed  48.3  miles,  fo  is  the  fine  of 
the  courfe,  which  is  two  points,  or  the  fecond  rhumb  from 
the  meridian,  to  the  departure.  Extend  the  compafTes  from 
8 or  90  deg.  on  the  artificial  fine  rhumb-line  to  48.3  on  the 
line  of  numbers,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  the  lame  way 
from  the  fccond  rhumb,  on  the  line  of  artiiicial  fines  of  the 
rhumbs  to  the  departure  welling  18.6  miles. 

Again,  as  radius  is  to  the  diltance  failed  48.3  miles,  fo  is 
the  cofine  of  the  courfe,  67  deg.  30  min.  to  the  difference  of 
latitude.  Extend  your  compalfes  from  the  radius,  on  the 
line  of  fines,  to  48.3  miles  on  the  fine  of  numbers  ; the  fame 
extent  will  reach  the  fame  way,  from  67  deg.  30  min.  on  the 
line  of  lines,  to  44-8  on  the  line  of  numbers  ; which  con- 
verted into  degrees  by  allowing  60  miles  to  a degree,  arid 
fubtrafted  from  the  given  north  latitude,  30  deg.  10  min. 
leaves  the  remainder  49  deg.  23  min.  the  prefent  latitude. 

This  problem  may  be  eaiily  folved  with  the  Aider,  by 
letting  48.3  on  the  Aider  againil  90  on  the  line  of  fines,  or  8 
on  the  line  of  fine-rhumbs  ; then  againil  two  points,  or  22 
deg.  30  min.  on  the  line  of  fines,  is  18.6,  the  departure  ; and 
againil  two  points  on  the  line  of  fine-rhumbs,  or  22  deg  30 
min.  on  the  line  of  fines,  is  44.8  on  the  Aider,  for  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude. 

7.  The  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  from  the  meridian 
bring  given,  to  fnd  the  courfe  and  dijlance. — A Ihip  from  the 
latitude  59  deg.  north,  fails  north-eallward  till  (he  has  altered 
her  latitude  1 deg  10  min.  or  70  miles,  and  is  departed  from 
the  meridian  37.3  miles,  to  find  the  courfe  and  diltance. 
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As  the  difference  of  latitude,  70  miles,  is  to  radius,  foi's  the 
departure,  37.3  miles,  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe,  39  deg. 
20  min.  or  three  points  and  a half  from  the  meridian.  Ex- 
tend the  compalfes  from  the  fourth  rhumb,  on  the  line  of 
artificial  tangents  of  the  rhumbs,  to  70  miles  on  the  line  of 
numbers,  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  37.5  on  the  line  of 
numbers,  to  the  third  rhumb  and  a half  on  the  line  of  artifi- 
cial tangents  of  the  rhumbs. 

Again,  as  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  39  deg.  20  min.  is  to 
the  departure,  37.3  miles,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  dillar.ee, 
90  6 miles.  Extend  the  compaffes  from  the  third  rhumb 
and  a half,  on  the  artificial  lines  of  rhumbs,  to  37.3  miles  on 
the  line  of  numbers ; that  extent  will  reach  to  the  fine  of 
the  eighth  rhumb,  on  the  lines  of  the  rhumbs,  to  90.6  miles 
on  the  line  of  numbers. 

8.  Three  fides  of  an  oblique  fpherical  triangle  being  given,  to 
fnd  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  greatejl  — Suppole  the  fide  A B, 
Tab.  7 rig.  fig.  2.  be  40  deg.  the  fide  BC  60  deg.  and  the 
fide  A C 96  deg.  to  find  the  angle  ABC.  Add  the  three 
fides  together,  and  from  half  the  fum  fubtraCl  the  greater 
fide  A C,  and  note  the  remainder  : thus  e.  gr.  the  fum  will 
be  196  deg.  half  of  which  is  98  deg.  from  which  fubtradl- 
ing  96  deg.  the  remainder  is  2 deg. 

Then  extend  the  compaffes  from  the  fine  of  90  deg.  to 
that  of  the  fide  A B 40  deg.  and  applying  this  extent  to 
the  fine  of  the  other  lide  B C 60  degrees,  you  will  find  it 
reach  to  a fourth  fine  34  degrees. 

Again,  from  this  fourth  fine  extend  the  compaffes  to  the 
fine  of  the  half  fum,  i.  e.  the  fine  of  72  deg.  the  fupplement 
of  98  deg.  to  180;  this  fecond  extent  will  reach  from 
the  fine  of  the  difference  2 deg.  to  the  line  of  3 deg  24 
min.  againil  which,  on  the  verfed  fines,  (land  13 1 deg.  30 
min.  the  quantity  of  the  angle  fought. 

GUNTERSBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  Bernburg ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Bern- 
burg.  N.  lat.  51°  39'.  E.  long.  n°  1 r'. 

GUNTOOR,  called  alfo  Mortizanagur  and  Condavir,  a 
circar  of  Hindooftan,  ceded  to  the  Eall  India  company,  which 
occupies  the  fpace  between  Condipally,  the  fouthemmoll  of 
our  four  circars,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Carnatic  ; ex- 
tending along  the  fea-coall  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  more  than 
30  miles.  The  poffefiion  of  this  diltriCt  to  the  Englilh  is 
extremely  eligible,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  (hutting  out 
the  French  nation  from  the  Deccan,  as  to  keep  open  a com- 
munication with  the  northern  circars,  and  to  preferve  the 
continuity  of  our  poffeffions,  and  thofe  of  our  allies.  Al- 
though the  maritime  parts  of  this  circar  are  flat  and  open, 
yet  the  interior  part  of  it  contains  forne  very  Itrong  fortreffes 
and  polls.  The  principal  poll  in  this  circar  is  Gondavir  : 
which  fee. 

GUNTRAS,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of 
Chocos,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name;  130  miles  S.  of-, 
Popayan. 

GUNTZ,  or  Kesseg,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  a river  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a caltle,  furrounded  by  a rampart  and 
ditch,  in  a country  abounding  with  corn  and  wine  ; 40  miles 
S.  of  Vienna. 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel  of  a Ship,  is  that  piece  of 
timber  which  reaches  on  either  fide  of  the  fhip,  from  the  half 
deck  to  the  fore-callle,  being  the  uppermoll  bend,  which 
finifhes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull  in  that  part,  and  where- 
in they  put  the  ilanchions  which  fupport  the  wafte-tfees. 
This  is  called  the  gunwale,  whether  there  be  guns  in  the 
(hip  or  not.  The  lower  part  of  any  port,  where  any  ord- 
nance are,  is  alto  termed  the  gunwale. 

GUNZ,  Jus'fE-GoDEFnoiD,  in  Biography,  was  b°rr>  at 
Konigttein,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  on  the  l ft  of 
3 March, 
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March,  1714,  his  father  being  a Lutheran  minifter  at  that 
place.  After  attending  his  courfes  of  humanity  and  philofo- 
phy  at  Gorhtz,  lie  determined  on  following  the  profeflion 
of  medicine,  and  went  to  Leipftc  with  a view  of  ftudying 
that  fcience  in  1733,  and  graduated  there  in  1738.  The 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  an  active  patron  of  merit,  ap- 
pointed him  immediately  to  the  profefforffiip  of  anatomy  and 
furgery  at  Leipfic  ; in  confequence  of  this  appointment,  of 
the  importance  of  which  he  was  fully  aware,  Gunz  requelled 
permifiion  to  travel,  in  order  to  accomplifh  himfelf  more 
fully  in  the  requifite  acquirements,  and  he  viflted  the  prin- 
cipal fchools  of  Germany.  He  taught  at  Leiplic  with  con- 
fiderable  reputation  ; and,  in  1750,  was  fent  for  to  Drefden 
to  attend  the  elector,  who  had  become  an  invalid.  His  re- 
putation at  court  foon  equalled  that  which  he  had  attained 
as  a teacher,  and  was  rapidly  augmenting,  when  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  in  1754,  in  the  41  It  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
a confiderable  number  of  works,  chiefly  upon  anatomical  and 
lurgical  fubje&s.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hilt. 

GUNZBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marggravate  of  Burgau,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Gunz 
and  Danube,  where  the  regency  of  the  marggravate  re- 
fides  ; 15  miles  E of  Uim.  N.  lat.  48  26  . E.  long.  io° 
IS'- 

GUNZENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marggravate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Altmuhl  ; containing  two 
churches  and  an  hofpital ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Anfpach.  N. 
lat.  49'  7'.  E.  long.  10'  43'. 

GUPHONISSA,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  called  Great  and  Little  ; three  miles  S.  E.  of 
Naxia. 

GUPIND  APORUM,  a town  of  Bengal;  70  miles  S. 
of  Dacca. 

GUR,  in  Mining,  is  a fuppofed  fubltance,  which  gave  rife 
to  or  was  the  mother  of  metals  : a fubltance  of  a white 
mucous-like  appearance,  in  contact  with  lead  ore,  in  the  fhale, 
iu  Shaw-engine  mine,  near  Eyam,  in  Derby fliire,  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Whitehurft,  “ Inquiry, *’  2d  edit.  p.  183, 
which  it  was  conjectured  might  have  generated  the  ore  : whe- 
ther the  gurof  the  older  miners  was  of  this  kind  we  are  un- 
able to  learn.  The  colliers  fpeak  of  feed  of  coal,  or  coal- 
feed,  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  lead  miners  do  of  their 
gur,  and  perhaps  w ith  as  muchrealon. 

Gun,  or  Ghur,  in  Mineralogy,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
fluid  matter  looking  like  milk,  but  reduced  fometimes,  by 
evaporation,  to  the  conliftence  of  honey,  and  appearing 
in  form  of  a white  iediment.  It  is  common  in  the  mines 
of  Sweden,  and  in  fome  other  places  ; it  is  fometimes  cal- 
careous or  chalky,  and  fometimes  metallic,  and  by  dropping 
forms  ftaladtitical  concretions.  Bromell.  de  Lapid. 

Gvr- Lough,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
©f  Limerick. 

GURiEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  through  whole 
territory  Alexander  paffed  in  his  march  to  the  Indus  ; pro- 
bably part  of  the  prefent  Cabul. 

GUR  A GAMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Purneah. 

GURAUNDI,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  to  the  Ta- 
kasra  Violacca,  etherwife  called  Teitei. 

GURBA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  kingdom  ot  Tunis,  anciently  called  “ Curobis,” 
formerly  a confiderable  place,  though  the  only  remaining 
traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  the  ruins  of  an  aque- 
dudl  and  cifterns,  part  of  it  has  been  fwallowed  up  by  the 
fea  ; 35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tunis.  N.  lat.  36°  34'.  E.  long. 
li°  10'. 
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? tVm  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylo«;  18  miles 
-fc-.o.E.  ot  Columbo. 

GURBOS,  or  Hammam-Gurbos,  a town  of  Africa, 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Tunis,  anciently  called  “ Car- 
pis,”  w-here  are  feen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hot-bath  and 
other  buildings  ; 23  miles  E.  of  Tunis. 

GURCK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Drave  ; 
within  the  territories  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg’ 
the  fee  ot  a bifliop.  T.  he  principal  article  of  its  trade  is  iron  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Clagenfurt.  N.  lat.  46'  50'.  E.  long’ 
I3°58'.  6 

GURCKFELD,  a town  of  Lower  Carniola,  on  the 
Save  ; ^12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cilly.  N.  lat.  490  59'.  E.  long. 

GURDAIZ,  or  Kerdiz,  a town  of  Candahar;  28  miles 
E.  of  Ghizni. 


GURE\  , or  Gurief,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  or  Jaik,  on 
the  Cafpian  fea;  172  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aftrachan.  This 
is  a fortrefs,  and  the  leaf!  of  thofe  along  the  Jaik,  but  the 
belt  conflrucled.  It  has  only  a Angle  gate,  which  leads 
towards  the  river.  It  cotiflfls  of  140  houfes,  all  of  wood, 
except  the  governor's,  and  powder  magazines.  Its  popula- 
te0!1 confilts  of  the  garrifon,  compofed  of  two  companies  of 
fufileers,  a fquadron  of  Coflhcks,  and  fome  Altrachan  mer- 
chants, who  carry  on  a little  trade  with  the  Kirghis  Tartars, 
wrho  border  on  that  country.  The  harbour  of  Gurief  is  one 
of  the  principal  harbours  of  Ruflia.  N.  lat.  47D  10'  E 
long.  52  ’. 

GUREUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  Ivameh,  or  Cabul,  which  fee.  It  was  crofled  by 
Alexander  in  his  march  with  much  difficulty,  by  reafon  of 
the  depth  and  rapidity  of  its  ltream,  and  the  nature  of  its 
bottom,  which  was  compofed  of  round  flippery  Hones 
Alexander’s  march  from  the  Cophenes  to  the  Gureus  might 
probably  be  100  road  miles.  6 

GUREWAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude,  on  the  Devvah  ; 30  miles  N.  W.  of  Fyzabad. 

^ GUREZ,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Kimnik. 
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GURGENAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Trinomaly. 

• GURGIPTING,  in  Falconry,  a teem  ufed  when  a hawk 
is  Am  and  choaked  up.  Dicl.  Rufl. 

GURGISTAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Fariiftan  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  JezdkaA. 

GU11GONG,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Ro- 
ganatpour. 

GURGOVATZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Viddin. 

a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude, 
on  the  lert  bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 56  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Kairabad. 


GURGULIO,  in  A alural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a peculiar  clafs  of  fcaralai  or  beetles  ; the  cha- 
racters of  which  are,  that  they  have  not  a ihort  head  like 
the  other  beetles,  but  a long  one,  forming  a trunk  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  flies  ; in  this  the  horns  or  antenna:  of 
the  creature  are  lodged.  Thefe  are  divided  by  Lifler  into 
two  kinds  ; the  one  having  only  one  joint  in  this  promufeis  or 
fnout,  and  that  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  ; the  other  hav- 
ing feveral  placed  near  the  end.  Of  the  firfl  kind  we  have 
only  two  fpecies.  Of  the  other  kind,  in  which  the  promufeis 
has  feveral  joints  at  the  end,  we  have  live  fpecies ; and  in  all 

thefe, 
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thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  antennae  are  inferted  in 
the  promufcis. 

GURHEA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles 
W.  of  Nagore.  * 

GURIANO,  a town  of  Africa;  40  miles  S.  of  Tri- 
poli. 

GURIEL,  a fmall  town  of  Afia,  bounded  N.  by  Min- 
grelia,  N.  E.  by  Imiretta,  E.  by  Turkifh  Armenia,  and 
elfewhere  by  the  Black  fea.  It  is  governed  by  a prince, 
fubordinate  to  the  Turkilh  empire,  and  it  refembles  Min- 
grelia  in  foil,  climate,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  chief  place  is  Gonieh. 

GURIRIB  A,  a harbour  on  the  coaft  ofBrazil.  S.lat.  i°d 
W.  long.  47  \ 

GURLAPAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
38  miles  W.  of  Ongole. 

GURMACKTISHER,  a town  of  Hindooftan ; 40 
miles  E.  of  Delhi. 

GURMADA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa;  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Combam. 

GURMAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 40  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boglipour. 

GURNADY,  a town  of  Bengal;  45  miles  S.  E.  of 
Mahmudpour.  ♦ 

GURNARD,  in  Ichthyology,  a fea  fifh,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  fpecies.  See  Trigla  Gurnardus. 

Gurnard,  Grey.  See  Trigla  Gurnardus. 

Gurnard,  Red.  See  Trigla  Cue  ulus. 

Gurnard,  Sappblrine.  See  Trigla  Hirundo. 

Gurnard,  Streaked.  See  Trigla  Lincata. 

Gurnard,  Tellow , or  Dracunculus.  See  Callioxymus 
Lyra. 

GURNET  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  or  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  N.  lat.  50°  45'.  W.  long.  i°  1 1'. 

Gurnet  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight ; 
two  miles  W.  of  Cowes. 

GUROOKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoflaf,  on  the  Ingul ; 76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ekateri- 
noflaf. 

GURRAH,  a town  of  Bengal;  64  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Midnapour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 27 
miles  S.E.  of  Lucknow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and 
capital  of  a circar  called  “ Gurrah  Mundella,’’  lituated  on 
both  fides  of  the  Nerbuddah  river  ; about  170  miles  long, 
and  from  40  to  80  broad.  The  town  is  about  five  miles  N. 
of  the  river  ; 168  miles  S.S.W.  of  Allahabad.  N.  lat. 
230  9'.  E.  long.  8oc  23'. — Alfo,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Allahabad. 

GURRAMCONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
73  miles  N.E.  of  Bangalore.  N.  lat.  1 3° 47'.  E.  long.  78° 
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GURRAN  Island,  one  of  the  fmall  Bahama  iflands. 
N.  lat.  25°  14'.  E.  long.  77°. 

GURRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  60  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kairabad. 

GuRRY-Zfur,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a dung- 
fledge  in  fome  places.  It  is  a kind  of  Aiding  cart,  or  bar- 
row,  that  is  much  ufed  in  the  county  of  Devon,  of  fuch 
dimenfions  as  to  be  drawn  by  one  horfe,  though  fometimes 
made  larger.  They  are  fuppofed  ufeful,  by  Mr.  Marlhall, 
in  drawing  compofts  on  fallows,  as  well  as  in  moving  earth, 
ftones,  rubbifli,  manure,  &c.  to  fmall  diftances.  The  fides 
and  ends  are  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  fixed  ; the  loads 
being  difeharged  by  overturning  them  in  the  field.  They 
are  not  by  any  means  fo  convenient  as  fmall  Angle  horfe 
carts. 


GURT,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a ditch  or  trench  for  con- 
veying water,  otherwife  a leat,  goit,  gool,  &c. 

GURTLER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , a learned  Swifs 
Proteftant  divine,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  the  year  1654.  He 
taught  philofophy  and  theology,  in  feveral  German  femi- 
naries,  with  great  reputation  ; and,  in  1 707,  he  was  chofen 
profeflor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Francker,  in  Frief- 
land.  He  died  at  that  place  in  1711.  His  principal  works 
are  “ Lexicon  Linguae  Latmae,  Gennanae,  Graecte,  et 
Gallics  ;”  “ Hiftoria  Templariorum  ;”  “ Origines  Mundi ;” 
and  “ Inftitutiones  Theological. ’’ 

GU  R FNAMACKIN,  in  Geography , a rivei  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  which  dips  feveral  times,  and, 
after  a concealed  courfe  of  two  miles,  rifes  on  the  beach 
below  high-water  mark,  and  difeharges  itfelf  amono-  the 
rocks  in  the  bay  of  Kinvarra. 

GURYA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Dinage- 
pour. 


GL  R\  MURRY,  a town  of  Affum  ; 45  miles  E.  of 
Rangamutty. 

. GUSDAL,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tiama  ; 85  miles  N.  of  Chriftiania. 

GUSHAL.  See  Kusiial. 

GUSINO  Nos,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Nova 
Zembla.  N.  lat.  73  3°*  E.  long.  511  14'. 

GUSIPOUR,  a town  in  Bengal  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of 
Dacca. 


GUSoET,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  one  of  the  abatements 
of  honour,  appropriated  to  lafeivious,  effeminate,  or  wanton 
perlons.  It  is  formed  of  a line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or 
finifter  angle  of  the  chief,  and  defeending  diagonally  to  the 
chief  point ; from  whence  another  line  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  the  bafe. 

GUSSIAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles 
W.  of  Illamabad. 

GUSSOLA,  a town  cf  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Po  ; 1 5 miles  E. S.E.  of  Cremona. 

GUSSOLENGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  on 
the  Adige  ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Verona. 

GUST.  See  Taste. 

Gust  is  ufed  by  Bradlon,  and  other  ancient  writers,  for 
ftranger  or  gueft,  who  lodges  with  a pei  fon  the  fecond  nitrht. 
See  Uncutii. 

In  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  publilhed  by  Lambard,  the 
word  is  written  gejl. 

Gust  denotes  a fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  burft- 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  Hup- 
ping near  the  ftiore.  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  fome  coafts,  as 
thofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAF,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Finland,  in  which  is  a town  ; 28  miles  W. 
of  Abo.  N.  lat.  61“  35  . E.  long.  21°  12'. 

Gustaf  Adolphs,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  ; C7 
miles  N.E.  of  Tavafthus. 

GUSTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Couheftan  ; 45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  I'abas-Iviliki. — Alio,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Lahore  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Rotas. 

GUSTATION.  See  Tasting. 

GUSTATORIUS,  in  Anatomy,  from  gujlo,  to  tafte; 
the  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  in  which  the 
fenle  of  tafte  is  confidered  to  relide.  See  Nerve. 

GUb  I AV I A,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  in 
compliment  to  Guftavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gra- 
cioully  bellowed  upon  him  a large  colleclion  of  Surinam 
plants,  preferved  in  fpirits,  which  afforded  the  materials 
ol  h;s  difltrtation  entitled  Plant  a Surinamenjes,  publifhed 
at  Upfal  in  June  1775,  and  reprinted  by  Schreber,  in 
1 Amcts, 
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Amccn.  Acad.  v.  8.  249. — Linn.  Suppl.  51.  Schreb.  474. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  846.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2. 
Gxrtn.  t.  138.  (Pirigara;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  487. 

Juff.  326.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  592. 1 — Clafs  and  order, 
Monadclphia  P olyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrti,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cai.  Perianth  fuperior,  either  a hmple  wavy 
border,  or  furnifiied  with  fix  acute  teeth,  permanent. 
Cor.  Petals  fix  or  eight,  {lightly  connected,  or  fome- 
what  imbricated  at  the  bafe,  obovate,  concave,  regular, 
nearly  equal,  finely  downy.  Slam.  Filaments  very  nu- 
merous, fiiorter  than  the  petals,  connected  at  the  bafe 
into  a broad  deep  cup  ; anthers  terminal,  ereft,  verfatile, 
oblong,  quadrangular,  obtufe,  opening  by  two  pores 
near  the  top.  Pljl.  Gerrnen  turbinate,  depreffed,  bordered 
with  the  calyx,  fomewhat  umbilicated  ; ftyle  conical, 
very  fhort,  permanent  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Berry 
nearly  globular,  dry,  of  four,  five  or  fix  cells,  crowned 
with  the  remains  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  feveral  in  each  cell, 
horizontal,  oblong,  thick,  angular,  each  attached  by  a 
thick  folded  llalk. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  waved  or  toothed.  Petals  fix  or  eight. 
Berry  inferior,  dry,  of  feveral  cells.  Seeds  numerous, 
ftalked,  ftyle  fimple. 

1.  G.  dugujla.  Linn.  Suppl.  313.  PL  Surin.  n.  87.  Am. 
Acad.  v.  8.  259.  t.  5.  (Pirigara  tetrapetala  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  487.  t.  192.  Japarandiba  ; Marg.  Braf.  109. 
f.  1.  Pil.  Braf.  121.  f.  2.) — Calyx  waved,  fcarcely  toothed. 
Petals  eight.— Native  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  in  September.  Stem  woody,  branched, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pliant,  foetid 
when  cut,  ferving  chiefly  to  make  hoops.  Leaves  a foot 
or  more  in  length,  elliptic-oblong,  or  fomewhat  obovate, 
acute,  fmooth,  veiny,  flightly  ferrated,  nearly  fefiile ; the 
lowermoft  whorled,  the  others  alternate.  The  veins  ftand 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  rib,  and  are  connected  by  in- 
numerable reticulations.  Flower-Jlalks  terminal,  two-  or 
three  together,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fimple,  fingle- 
flowered,  with  a pair  of  very  fhort  clafping  bradteas  about 
the  middle.  Flowers  very  handfomc,  and  fragrant  like  a 
lily,  three  or  four  inches  bread,  their  petals  white,  veined 
with  red  a.  .he  bafe.  Anthers  yellow.  Fruit  reddifh, 
with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and  four  cells. — Aublet 
having  miftaken  the  four  outer  petals  for  a calyx,  over- 
looking tlie  true  one,  has  given  this  fpecies  a very  unfuit- 
able  name,  tetrapetala,  and  has  mifled  thofe  who  had  no  guide 
but  his  book,  and  who  doubtlefs  muft  have  found  no  fmall 
perplexity  in  making  his  del'cription  fquare  with  that  of 
Linnaeus. 

2.  G.  hexapetala.  (G.  faftuofa;  Willd.  n.  2.  Pirigara 

hexapetala  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  490.  t.  193.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  592.  f.  a.) — Calyx  with  fix  triangular  teeth. 
Petals  fix. — Found  by  Aublet  in  the  great  forefts  of 
Guiana,  near  the  river  of  Sinemari,  forty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Stem  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  its  wood  exhaling 
a cadaverous  odour.  Leaves  obovate,  pointed,  {lightly 
ferrated,  fmooth,  veiny,  fix  inches  long  at  the  utmoft. 
Flower-Jlalks  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  axillary,  and 
terminal,  rufty,  with  a pair  of  ovate,  nearly  oppofite  brac- 
teas  about  their  middle.  Flowers  an  inch  and  half  broad. 
Calyx  in  fix  deep,  equal,  afeending,  triangular,  acute, 
thick  and-  coriaceous,  rufty  teeth.  Petals  white,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  yellow.  Fruit  fcarcely  furrowed. 
Aublet  deferibes  four  cells,  but  there  are  five  in  his  plate. 
We  have  drawn  up  our  defenption  from  one  of  his  own 
fpecimens,  and  fee  no  reafon  to  change  his  expreflive 
fpecific  name,  which  the  younger  Linnaeus  meant  to 
adopt.  . . . . 


Thefe  magnificent  plants,  have  not,  to  our  know, 
ledge,  appeared,  or  at  leaft  have  not  been  preferved  in 
any  garden,  yet  they  are  not  too  large  to  bloffom  in  our 
ftoves.  . 

G U ST AV  U S I.,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Ericfon,  or 
Vafa,  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1490,  was  fon  of  Eric  Vala, 
and  allied  to  the  royal  family.  Fie  was  diftinguiftted  in  his 
youth  as  well  for  his  learning  as  for  hi-s  perfonal  and  mental 
accomplifhments,  and  on  the  invafion  of  Sweden  by 
Chriftiern  II.  in  1518,  Guftavus  was  one  of  the  fix  lioi- 
tages  whom  he  took  back  with  him  to  Denmark.  He  at- 
tempted, as  well  by  threats  ashy  promifes,  to  detach  Guf- 
tavus from  the  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  his  own  country, 
but  finding  the  young  man  fteady  to  his  principles,  he  gave 
orders  to  put  him  to  death,  though  he  was  induced  to 
change  the  brutal  fentence  to  imprifonment  in  the  caille  of 
Copenhagen.  Eric  Banner,  a Danifh  nobleman,  feeling 
compaftion  for  his  fufferings,  obtained  leave  to  take  him  to  a 
fortrefs  in  Jutland,  of  which  he  was  the  governor.  Here 
he  paffed  his  time  with  fome  fatisfaCtion,  till  he  heard  of  the 
acceflion  of  Chriftiern  II.  to  the  Swedifh  crown,  when  his 
heart  burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  refolved  to  life  every 
effort  in  refeuing  his  country  from  fervitude.  For  this 
ptirpofe  he  made  ufe  of  the  iqdulgence  granted  him,  efcaped 
from  the  chace  and  fled  to  Lubcc.  Here  he  attempted. to 
engage  the  regency  of  the  city  in  favour  of  the  Swedes,  but 
they  refufed  to  give  countenance  to  a party  then  in  thelovveft 
ftate  of  humiliation.  He  foon  found  that  the  Danes  were  in 
queft  of  him,  and  was  obliged  to  affume  the  habit  and  man- 
ners of  apeafant,  and  in  this  difguife  he  paffed  through  all 
quarters  of  their  army,  in  a waggon  loaded  with  hay,  till 
he  reached  an  old  family  caftle  at  Sudermania.  Thence  he 
difpatched  letters  to  his  friends,  hoping  to  roufe  them  to  an 
attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  but  meeting  with 
little  fucccfs  with  the  great,  he  next  tried  his  fortune 
among  the  peafantry.  He  vifited  their  villages  by  night, 
harangued  them  at  their  feftive  affemblies,  but  as  often  as  he 
came  to  the  main  point,  the  object  of  his  withes,  they  uniform- 
ly told  him  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  better  their 
condition,  for  peafants  they  were,  and  fo  muft  continue, 
whoever  wore  the  crown.  The  news  of  the  maffacre  of  the 
fenators  at  Stockholm,  in  which  he  loft  the  greater  part  of 
his  friends  and  relations,  plunged  him  into  deeper  afflidlion, 
and  nothing  but  hope,  which  remains  unextinguifhable  in  a 
great  foul,  could  have  prevented  him  from  abandoning  his 
defigns  in  defpair.  Fie  had  one  refonree  left,  he  determined 
to  try  the  patriotifm  of  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia.  He  pe- 
netrated the  mountains  of  that  remote  province,  and  was 
obliged,  for  a fcanty  fubiiftence,  to  enter  himfelf  as  a com*- 
mon  labourer  at  a mine.  Here  he  wrought  within  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  earth,  but  the  finenefs  oi  his  linen  led  lorne 
of  his  fellow  labourers  to  fufpedt  that  he  was  a perlon  of 
rank  in  difguife.  The  rumour  fpread,  and  a neighbouring 
gentleman  recognized  him,  to  his  aftonifliment,  for  an  old 
univeriity  friend.  He  perfuaded  him  to  become  an  inmate 
of  his  houfe,  but  when  Guftavus  made  him  the  confidant  of 
his  bold  defign,  his  friend,  who  had  been  extolling  the  cou- 
rage of  his  countrymen,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  prefent 
tyranny,  ftarted  with  horror  at  the  propofal.  By  another 
perlon  he  had  been  nearly  betrayed,  and  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  the  family  of  a neighbouring  clergyman,  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  rely.  By  the  advice  of  this  friewd 
Guftavus  repaired  to  Mora,  where  an  annual  feaft  of  the  fur- 
rounding peafantry  was  held.  There,  as  his  laft  refource,  lie 
difplayed  with  fo  much  native  eloquence  and  energy  the  nu- 
feries  of  his  country  and  the  tyranny  of  Chriftiern,  that  the 
affembly  initantly  determined  to  take  up  arms,  and  adopted 
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tiim  as  their  leader.  He  immediately,  while  their  hearts  cellor  Oxer.fliern,  one  of  the  nbleft  men  that  ever  filled  the 
were  glowing  with  an  ardent  patriofifm,  led  them  againit  office  in  any  kingdom.  Guftavus  affembled  the  Hates  in 
the  governor’s  caltle,  which  they  {formed,  and  took  or  de-  1612,  and  refumed  the  crown-grants,  in  order  to  enable 
ftroyed  the  whole  garrifon.  Succefs  increafed  his  forces,  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  Sweden  was  involved  with 
multitudes  were  ready  to  enlift  under  the  banners  of  the  con-  Denmark,  Ruffia,  and  Poland.  Having  terminated  this, 
quering  hero,  and  Guftavus,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  as  far  as  related  to  the  tirlt  two  powers,  to  his  fatisfaftion, 
magnified  by  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  overran  the  neighbour-  he  began  moil  earneftly  to  attend  to  affairs  of  domcftic 
ing  provinces,  defeated  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  ad-  policy,  among  which  were  the  eftabliftiment  of  a commercial 
vanned  to  Stockholm.  The  infamous  Chriftiern,  who  had  lociety  at  Stockholm,  the  regulation  of  the  univerfity  of 
in  vain  attempted  to  ftop  his  progrefs  by  the  threat  of  Upfal,  and  the  abridgment  of  the  proceffes  at  law.  In  1629, 
maffacring  his  mother  and  fitters,  at  length  put  his  menace  after  various  fuccefles,  he  concluded  a truce  with  the  Poles, 
into  execution.  The  cruel  deed  animated  Guftavus  to  a fe-  by  which  he  was  left  in  pofieffion  of  Memel,  Piilau,  Elbiim, 


verer  revenge.  He  affembled  the  ftatesof  Sweden  at  Wad- 
ftena,  where  he  was  unanimoufiy  chofen  adminiftrator,  and 
after  a variety  of  military  tranfaClions,  he  laid  iiege  to  Stock- 
holm. Chriftiern  was  glad  to  withdraw  into  Germany, 
.the  Danes  were  completely  expelled  from  Sweden, 
and  Guftavus  was  raifed  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1523.  Stockholm  furrendered,  and  peace  and  order  were 
reftoredtothe  long  affliCled  country.  Guftavus,  when  fet- 
tled on  his  throne,  appeared  as  the  encourager  of  the  refor- 
mation, which  had  begun  to  make  its  way  in  Sweden  : he 
caufed  the  feriptures  to  he  tranflated  into  the  native  language, 
which  had  the  effect  of  expoling  the  corruptions  of  popery 
to  popular  detection.  At  length,  finding  himfelf  ferong 
enough,  he  openly  profeffed  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  propofed  the  refumption  of  the  crowned  lands 
ufurped  by  the  church,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fale  of  in- 
dulgences. Thefe  points  he  carried,  but  was  much  morti- 
fied by  a revolt  of  his  favourite  Dalecarlians,  who  were  zeal- 
oufly  attached  to  all  the  ancient  inftitutions,  and  were  art- 
fully inflamed  by  the  luggeftions  of  the  prelates.  At  dif- 
ferent periods,  difputes  urofe  between  Guftavus  and  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  hut  the  Swedilh  king  generally  came  oft 
with  advantage  over  his  enemies;  and,  owing  to  aconfpiracy 
formed  by  the  Lubeckers  againit  Guftavus,  a war  enfued, 
ii  which  Denmark  became  an  ally  of  Sweden.  In  1542 
Guftavus  made  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  in 
the  fame  year  he  had  fufficient  addrefs  to  render  the  crown 
of  Sweden  hereditary  in  his  own  family,  and  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  his  eldeft  fon  Eric  as  his  fucceffor.  The  af- 
femblv  who  functioned  thefe  important  laws,  took  an  oatli 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion,  without  the 
toleration  of  any  other,  ft*  that  the  change  ot  religion  was 
fully  completed.  The  king,  from  this  time,  bent  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  encouragement  of  learning,  commerce,  the 
arts  and  fciences.  He  was  defirous  of  giving  additional 
fplendour  and  authority  to  his  eldeft  Ion  by  fome  potent  ma- 
trimonial alliance.  With  this  view  he  caufed  propofals  to  be 
made  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  but  while  the  affair 
was  in  agitation,  he  was  attacked  by  a flow  fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
thrice  married,  and  left  feveral  children.  He  has  been  re- 
garded by  hillorians  as  one  of  the  greateft  and  bell  of  iove- 
reignsof  h age  and  country. 

GistaVI's,  Adoi.  fill's,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  for  a 
fliort  time,  was  regarded  as  the  hero  ot  Europe,  was  grand- 
fon  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  and  ion  of  Charles  IX.  He  was 
born  in  1594,  and  received  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth 
and  his  expectations.  At  an  early  age  he  was  diftinguifhed 
for  enterpriling  valour.  In  1611  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  ; 
and  i'o  great  was  his  reputation  that  it  was  agreed  that  his 
minority  ffiould  terminate  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  law  had 
preferibed,  and  the  reins  ot  government  were  freely  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  He  gave  an  admirable  fpecimer^of  his 
judgment  bv  chulirpT,  for  his  prime  ininiiter,  the  great  clian- 
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Brunfberg,  and  his  conqueils  in  Livonia.  He  now  panted 
for  greater  glory  in  the  field  of  war  ; and  having  taken  of- 
fence at  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  and  being,  at  the  fame 
time,  defirous  of  protecting  the  Protellants  in  Germane, 
he  entertained  the  projeCt  of  invading  the  imperial  domi- 
nions, and  contending,  on  their  own  territories,  with  a power, 
at  that  period,  at  the  fummit  of  military  glory.  At  firit 
the  idea  was  oppofed  by  the  fenate  ; but  the  king’s  ardour 
and  eloquence  overcame  all  oppolitior.  Every  aid  was 
voted  him,  and  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  with  a large 
navy,  were  put  at  his  difpofal.  England  and  France  fa- 
voured his  defign ; and,  in  June,  1630,  he  embarked  on 
this  great  enterprife.  His  early  fuccefles  ftruck  the  emperor 
with  con  Hern  atioii,  and  caufed  the  electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxotiy  to  form  a treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  It  was 
now  that  Ferdinand  found,  to  his  colt,  that  Guftavus  wa* 
not,  as  he  had  once  denominated  him,  a king  of  liiow,  who 
would  melt  away  as  he  approached  the  warm  regions  of  the 
fouth — but  an  avalanche,  increafing  in  lize  and  force  as  lie 
rolled  onwards.  As  lie  advanced  into  Saxony  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  great  Tilly,  who  was  repulfed  ; and  the  elector 
gladly  formed  an  alliance  with  Guftavus  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. Tilly  had  inverted  Leipfic  ; and,  on  the  yth  of 
September,  1631,  Guftavus  led  the  united  Swedilh  and 
Saxon  army  into  the  field.  The  monarch,  diftinguifhed  by 
a green  feather  in  his  hat,  led  the  charge  againft  the  braveft 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  gained  a complete  victory,  the  confe- 
qucnces  of  which  were  the  fubverlion  of  all  the  emperor’s 
meafures,  and  an  acceffion  to  the  renown  of  Guftavus,  whom 
the  Protellants  now  ;began  to  look  upon  as  their  great’ 
champion  and  deliverer.  After  this  he  reduced  many  places 
in  that  part  of  Germany,  and,  in  1632,  prepared  to  enter 
Bavaria.  Here  he  was  fome  times  fuccefsful  ; but  upon 
the  death  of  Tilly,  he  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated 
Walleftein,  who  had  collected  an  army  fuperior  to  that 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  For  fome  time  the 
two  armies  lay  encamped  oppofite  to  each  other.  At 
length  Guftavus  made  an  attack  and  was  repulfed  ; and,  on 
the  1 6th  of  November,  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  a great 
aCtion  commenced,  in  which  Guftavus  was  Ihot  in  the  arm 
while  fighting  at  the  head  of  a body  of  cavalry.  For  fome 
time  he  difregarded  the  pain,  but  the  lofs  of  blood  rendered 
him  faint  ; and  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  field,  when 
he  was  killed  by  a fquadron  of  imperial  cuiraffiers.  He 
funk,  however,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  child,  the  celebrated 
Chriltina.  He  has  been  charaCterifed  as  the  terror  of 
Auftria,  the  hope  of  the  Protellant  religion,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe.  Few  fovereigns  have  poffeffed 
more  of  the  qualities  of  a truly  great  prince.  He  was  frank, 
accefiible,  generous,  humane,  and  jiiit  ; a lover  of  learning, 
and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  He  was  a maiter  in  the 
art  ot  war,  to  which  he  contributed  feveral  inventions  and 
improvements.  He  made  the  Swedes  the  belt  foldiers  in 
* Z Europe, 
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Europe,  and  trained  a fet  of  generals  who  long  maintained 
the  national  renown.  Many  ot  our  own  countrymen  ferved 
under  him,  and  brought  home,  and  pra&ifed  the  difciplirte 
which  ihey  had  learned. 

Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Adolphus 
Frederic  and  Louifa  Ulrica,  filter  of  Frederic  II.  king  of 
Pruflia,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Jan.  1746,  and  educated 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  count  Tefiin.  He  fuccecded 
his  father  in  the  year  1771  ; and  at  the  period  of  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  the  fupreme  authority,  in  confequence 
of  abufes  which  had  crept  into  government,  refided  in  a 
tumultuous  alfembly  of  four  orders,  into  which  were  ad- 
mitted tradefmen,  and  even  peafants.  The  ftatutes  were 
figned  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  iffued  in  bis  name, 
yet  he  poffeffed  no  negative  ; and  however  odious  particular 
meafures  might  be  to  him,  Hill,  if  they  were  preffed  in  the 
diet,  they  were  regarded  as  laws  ; and,  (hould  he  refufe  to 
fign  the  decrees,  his  name  was  affixed  by  a public  feal.  The 
king  was,  in  Ihort,  only  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  great  parties,  which  divided  and  governed  the  king- 
dom among  themfelves.  Guftavus  III.  refolved  to  eman- 
cipate himfelf  and  the  kingly  office  from  this  Hate  of 
df  gradation,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.  He  was  a wary, 
as  well  as  a bold  and  determined  man  ; and  he  concerted 
meafures  fo  dexteroudy,  that  the  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours,  and  without  the 
leatl  bloodlhcd.  An  account  of  this  revolution  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Sweden.  The  king  himfelf  drew 
up  the  form  of  the  new  conftitution,  by  which  he  had  the 
power  of  convoking  and  diflolving  the  aflembly  of  the 
Itates  as  often  as  he  pleafed.  He  had  the  foie  power  over 
the  army,  navy,  and  finances.  In  c.rfe  of  an  invaiion,  or  other 
urgent  necefiity,  he  might  impofe  taxes  of  his  own  accord  ; 
and  the  diet  could  deliberate  on  no  fubjedl  except  thofe 
which  were  firlt  propofed  by  the  king.  By  thefe,  and 
other  articles  of  a fimilar  tendency,  did  Guftavus  become 
one  of  the  mod  defpotic  monarchs,  from  being  the  moll 
limited  and  even  abjeCl  of  fovereigns.  The  power  thus 
obtained,  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  was  employed  for 
the  good  of  his  fubjeCts.  He  took  care  that  the  law  fhould 
be  adminiftered  with  ftridl  impartiality  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  rich  ; and  made  a fevere  example  of  luch  judges  as  were 
proved  to  have  made  the  feat  ofjuttice  the  fource  of  venality. 
He  was  the  encourager  of  commerce,  was  a liberal  and  en- 
lightened patron  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  laboured 
ftrenuoully  to  introduce  into  his  kingdom  the  moil  im- 
portant improvements  in  agriculture  that  had  been  adopted 
in  other  countries.  Having  attended  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
he  began  to  coniider  how  he  could  bell  provide  for  the 
melioration  of  his  fleet  and  army,  which  he  found  in  a 
feeble  ftate.  He  accordingly  introduced  new  and  very 
Calutary  regulations  in  both  departments  ; he  augmented 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
thofe  who  had  ferved  the  ftate,  when  they  were,  by  age,  or 
other  infirmities,  incapable  of  farther  public  duties.  De- 
firous  of  diffufing  learning  among  his  fubjeCls,  he  gave 
every  encouragement  tp  the  purfuit  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  to  the  belles  lettres.  He  procured  a good  tranflation 
of  the  bible  by  eminent  fcholars  ; and  he  Invited  men  of 
talents  to  employ  their  pens  in  the  prodndlion  of  elementary 
books  on  all  fubje&s.  Without  following  Guftavus  in  the 
wars  in  which  he  engaged,  and  which  will  be  more  con- 
veniently noticed  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  we 
may  obferve,  that  though  he  was  extremely  popular  among 
the  lower  claffes,  he  met  with  great  oppolition  from  the 
nobility,  the  heads  of  whom,  were  fo  implacable  in  their 
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refentment,  on  account  of  the  revolutions,  that  no  favours* 
preferments,  nor  honours,  feemed  capable  of  curing  their 
animofity.  In  the  diet  which  met  in  January  1789,  the 
ufual,  and,  in  general,  unmeaning,  congratulations  and 
compliments  were  palled  ; but  it  was  foon  perceived  that  the 
nobles  were  not  only  far  from  being  difpofed  to  coincide 
with  the  king’s  views,  but  that  they  paid  but  little  regard 
to  the  terms  on  which  they  flood  with  him.  They  feemed 
anxious  to  effeCl  a counter  revolution;  they  took  every  op- 
portunity of  thwarting  his  meafures,  and  of  treating  with 
contempt  thofe  who  were  particularly  favoured  by  his  ma- 
jefty.  He  had  appointed  count  Lowenhaupt  to  be  marflial 
of  the  diet ; whom  they  fo  grofsly  infulted  that  he  abfented 
himfelf  from  his  duty.  In  February  the  king,  in  perfen, 
appeared  in  the  alfembly,  and  demanded  fatisfadlion  for  the 
infult  offered  to  his  marfhal.  A violent  altercation  enfued 
between  his  majefty  and  the  nobles,  and  the  latter  rofe  in  a 
body  and  quitted  the  aflembly,  leaving  the  king  and  the 
other  Hates  together.  For  three  days  Stockholm  was  in  a 
ftate  of  confufion,  but  on  the  fourth,  viz.  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  houfes  of  all  the  nobility  were  furrounded  at  the 
fame  inttant,  and  the  nobles  themfelves  being  arrefted  were 
fent  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Fredericklhoff.  From  this 
moment  Guftavus  aboliihed  the  fenate  and  fupplied  its  place 
by  a new  court,  which  was  endowed  with  large  powers,  but 
fubjeft  entirely  to  the  king.  The  nobles  continued  Hill 
difeontented,  and  a confpiracy  was  planned  againit  Guftavus 
under  his  own  roof ; he  had  entered  into  the  alliance  that  was 
formed  againft  the  revolutionary  government  of  France;  and 
to  raife  an  army  which  he  was  to  lead  in  perfon,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  emperor  and  king  of  Pruflia,  he  was  obliged 
to  negociate  large  loans,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubje&s  heavy 
taxes.  The  nobles  took  advantage  of  that  circumftanpe  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  againft  the  fove- 
reign ; who,  with  all  his  defects,  had  laboured  fo  long  for 
their  good.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  1792,  he  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  warning  him  of  his  immediate  danger  from 
a plot  that  was  made  to  take  away  his  life,  requefting  him  to 
remain  at  home,  and  to  avoid  balls  and  other  affemblies  for 
a year,  and  affuring  him,  that  if  he  fliould  go  to  the  maf- 
querade  for  which  he  was  preparing,  he  would  be  affaffinated 
that  very  night.  The  king  read  the  note  with  contempt, 
and  at  a late  hour  entered  the  ball  room.  After  fome  time 
he  fat  down  in  a box  by  count  d’Effen,  and  obferved  that 
he  was  not  deceived  in  his  contempt  for  the  letter,  fince  had 
there  been  any  defign  againft  his  life,  no  time  could  be  more 
favourable  than  that  moment ; he  then  mingled,  without  ap- 
prehenfion,  among  the  crowd,  and  juft  as  he  was  preparing 
to  retire,  in  company  with  the  Pruifian  antbalfador,  he  was 
furrounded  by  feveral  perfons  in  malks,  one  of  whom  fired 
a piftol  at  the  back  of  the  king,  and  lodged  its  contents  in 
his  body.  A feene  of  dreadful  confufion  immediately  enfued. 
The  confpirators,  atnidft  the  general  tumult  and  alarm,  had 
time  to  retire  to  other  parts  of  the  room,  but  one  of  them 
had  previoufly  dropped  his  piftols  and  dagger  clofe  by  the 
wounded  king.  A general  order  was  given  to  all  the  com- 
pany to  unmalk,  and  the  doors  were  immediately  clofed, 
but  no  perfon  appeared  with  any  diftinguiftiing  marks  of 
guilt.  The  king  was  conveyed  to  his  apartment,  and  the 
furgeon,  after  extracting  a ball  and  fome  ilugs,  gave  favour- 
able hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  reports  of  his  medical  at- 
tendants foon  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March  he  expired,  and  on  opening  his  body  there  were 
found  within  the  ribs  a fqtiare  piece  of  lead  and  two  rufly 
nails.  , The  king  had  by  his  will  appointed  a council  of  re- 
gency, but  convinced,,  by  recent  experience,  how  little  do- 
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pendance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  attachment  of  his  nobles, 
and  aware  of  the  necefiity  of  a vigorous  government,  in 
times  of  fuch  difficulty  and  danger,  he  appointed  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Sudcrmania,  foie  regent,  till  his  fon,  then  a 
minor,  fhould  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  his  dying 
moments  he  defired  that  all  the  confpirators,  except  the  perfon 
who  perpetrated  the  bloody  deed,  might  be  pardoned.  Gui- 
tavus  111.  was  a prince  of  excellent  talents.  To  a great 
fund  of  natural  eloquence,  he  united  the  mod  inlinuating 
manners,  and,  it  is  laid,  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
a.ul  the  folidity  of  his  judgment  excited  the  admiration  of 
thofe  who  had  accefs  to  his  conversation.  He  had  feen 
much  of  the  world,  was  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  and 
poffeffed  fufficient  fagacity  to  profit  by  his  obfervations,  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  government.  Guftavus 
was  a tine  writer,  of  which  there  were  abundant  proofs  in 
the  private  letters  and  memorials  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand, 
as  well  as  in  different  pieces  that  have  been  printed,  which, 
though  anonymous,  were  known  to  be  his,  particularly  one, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  expofe  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
private  life  of  Catherine  II.,  and  the  arrogance  of  her  inor- 
dinate ambition.  He  was  author  of  feveral  plays,  written 
for  the  national  theatre,  which  were  well  received,  and  the 
moral  fentiments  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  prince  and  le- 
gillator. 

GUSTEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  on  the  Wipper  ; i 2 miles  W.  of 
Cothen.  N.  lat  51 ' 50.  E.  long.  11  45'. 

GUSTI,  a town  of  Periia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fillan  ; 75  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

GUSTO,  in  P dinting  and  Sculpture,  a word  adopted 
from  the  Italian,  and  fignifying  the  taftc  or  ftyle  in  which 
a work  of  art  is  executed  or  conceived.  Although  in  its 
native  idiom  it  is  uled  both  for  good  and  bad  ftyle,  for  the 
grand  or  the  mean  ; with  us  it  is  feldom,  if  ever,  employed, 
when  the  ftyle  of  a work  is  of  an  inferior  order.  It  is  only 
when  it  juftities  the  higheft  approbation,  and  we  can  with 
propriety  couple  another  Italian  word  with  it,  and  deem  it 
of  the  grande  gujlo,  that  cullom  authorifes  the  ufe  of  it  in 
this  country. 

The  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo  is  in  the  gufto  grande, 
•wherein  nature  is  enlarged  upon,  is  inflated,  and  in  danger 
of  being  caricatured,  if  the  artift  is  not  of  the  lirft  c!afs. 
The  works  of  Goltzius  the  painter,  who  endeavoured  to 
ufe  this  ftyle  and  did  not  feel  it,  but  only  made  bad  and  dif- 
torted  imitations  of  M.  Angelo, are  a fufficient  proof  how  near 
the  abyfs  of  affectation  the  grande  gufto  verges : where  it  is 
purely  attained,  the  art  is  exalted  by  it,  and  nature  prefented 
to  the  eye  and  the  mind  with  inconceivably  far  greater  force 
than  in  its  ordinary  appearances. 

GUST  ROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  iituated  on  the  river  Nebel,  famous  for  its 
beer,  which  forms  the  principal  article  of  its  trade  ; 16  miles 
S.  of  Roftoek.  N.lat.  53-  48'.  E.  long.  12"'  3'. 

GUSUM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eail  Gothland;  22 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Nordkioping. 

GUT-Tik,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a difeafe  of 
the  bowel  kind,  principally  in  calves  that  have  been  callrated, 
and  which  by  fome  is  iuppofed  the  confequence  of  an  im- 
proper method  of  performing  the  operation,  a ftoppage  being 
produced  in  the  intellines,  the  refult  of  which  is  often  mor- 
tification, and  of  courfc  the  fpeedy  deftruction  of  the  ani- 
mal It  is  afferted  to  be  a difeaie  very  common  in  the  county 
cf  Hereford. 

Eelides  the  iymptoms  ef  an  cbftruCtion  ia  the  bowels, 


there  is  a difeharge  of  bloody  mucus  that  is  attended  with 
great  heat  and  fever.  The  animal  kicks  at  its  belly,  lies 
down  and  groans.  It  is  found  fometimes  to  attack  the  ani- 
mals when  they  are  fully  grown.  In  the  view  of  removing 
the  obftru&ion  in  the  bowels,  ftrong  faline  laxative  medicines 
have  been  employed  with  oiL  A nd  it  is  probable  that  caftor 
oil  would  be  found  beneficial  in  the  fame  intention.  But  in 
the  diitridt  noticed  above,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the  following 
operation  performed  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  complaint. 
An  incifion  is  made  in  a perpendicular  manner,  four  inches 
below  the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  over  the  paunch  or 
ftomach,  introducing  the  hand  to  difeover  the  affected  part, 
and  remove  the  ftring  that  is  the  caufe  of  it,  the  beaft  being 
fupported  during  the  time  in  an  upright  fttuation. 

GUTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  ifland 
of  Scliit,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Waag  and  the  Danube  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Prelburg. 

GUTENHAG,  or  Dobrodcin,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppeln  ; 21  mdes  E.  of  Oppeln.  N. 
lat.  50°  42'.  E.  long.  18  28'. 

GUTERA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Girgenti. 

GUTIGUI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Anamfagur. 

GUTKIRAS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Amalia. 

GUTLAND,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia ; 15  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

GUTS.  It  is  obferved,  in  the  diffeCtions  of  many  of 
the  hearts  of  prey,  that  the  guts  are  very  remarkably  fhort  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  of  other  animals.  The  lion  and  the 
lynx  are  of  this  number ; the  guts  being  in  thefe  only  of 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  This  argues  fpeedy 
digcllion,  and  a great  voracity  of  the  creature.  See  Intes- 
tines. 

GUTTA,  a Latin  term  for  what  in  Englifh  we  call 
Drop. 

Gutta,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  SAW 
of  Doefa. 

Gutta  Rofaces , or  Rof.a,  in  Medicine,  literally  fignify- 
ing rofy  drop,  a term  applied  to  thofe  eruptions  of  red  pim- 
ples which  occur  in  the  face,  are  very  flow  in  their  progrefs 
and  changes,  and  continue  to  disfigure  the  countenance  fre- 
quently during  a long  courfe  of  years.  The  caufe  of  the 
eruption  is,  in  fome  inftances,  altogether  infcrutable;  the 
difeafe  appears  to  originate  from  a peculiar  ftate  of  the 
conftitution, -which  is  occafioaally  obferved  to  be  hereditary. 
Moll  commonly,  however,  it  is  connected  with  a morbid 
condition,  of  the  liver  or.  itomach,  or  is  excited  by  the  direct 
operation  of  certain  articles  of  food  or  drink,  taken  under 
particular  circumftances  of  the  body.  The  gutta  rofea  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  drunkards,  and  is  ufually  coniidered 
as  indicative  of  the  difeafe  in  the  liver,  which  the  habit  of 
Ipirituous  or  vinous  potation  commonly  induces.  This  i« 
the  gutta  rofea  hepatica  of  Dr.  Darwin.  But  it  often  alfo  arifes 
from  drinking  cold  water,  eating  raw  turnips,  or  other  cold 
vegetables,  when  the  perfon  is  much  heated  and  perfpiring 
after  exercife.  The  ftomach  becomes  painful  with  indigcl- 
tion  and  flatulency,  and  in  a day  or  two  an  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the  face,  and  continues  with  fome  relief  to  thofe 
fymptoms,  but  not  with  entire  relief ; as  both  the  pimpled 
face  and  indigeftion  are  liable  to  continue  even  to  old  age. 
This  conftitutes  the  gutta  rofea  Jlomatica  of  Dr.  Darwin. 
(See  his  Zoonomia,  Ciafs  II.  i.  4,  and  IV.  i.  2.)  The 
colour  of  the  eruption  in  the  latter  fpecies  is  lefs  deep  than 
in  the  hepatic  fpecies ; and  the  prefence  of  the  ftate  of  indi- 
Z 2 geftioij. 
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geftion,  as  well  as  the  patient's  known  habits  in  refpcft  to 
drinking,  may  affift  us  in  difcriminating  the  nature  of  the 
diforder. 

The  cure  of  this  eruption,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
have  arifen,  is  extremely  difficult  ; and  local  applications  to 
the  affected  part,  or  internal  remedies,  arc  often  equally  inert. 
Where  the  eruption  is  fympathetic  of  difeafed  liver,  the 
refult  of  intemperance,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  firlt  ffep  of 
the  cure  muff  be  to  corredt  the  exciting  caufe,  and  then  to 
ufe  gentle  laxatives,  efpecially  of  the  mercurial  clafs,  with 
a view  to  reftore  the  hepatic  functions.  And,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  complaint  is  accompanied  by  obvious  de- 
rangement of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  medicines,  which  the 
nature  of  that  derangement  may  indicate,  muff  be  reforted 
to  ; light  and  nutritious  diet,  as  ol  milk,  and  the  farinaceous 
vegetable  matters  ; the  warm  bath  ; exercife  ; the  mineral 
waters,  &c.  will  form  the  auxiliary  part  of  the  plan  of 
treatment.  Various  topical  applications  are  recommended 
by  different  practitioners,  and,  as  the  unfightlinefs  of  tliefe 
fpots  on  the  face  excites  an  uncommon  anxiety  in  the  patient 
to  get  rid  of  them,  the  herd  of  advertiling  quacks  have 
never  failed  to  find  an  abundant  harveft  in  the  fale  of  their 
various  lotions  and  cofmetics.  Thefe  generally  conhff  of 
folutions  of  iome  of  the  metallic  falts,  efpecially  of  thofe  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  mercury,  or  of  limple  faponaceous  mixtures, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  of  the  former  iome  occafionally 
fucceed,  though  they  much  more  frequently  fail,  and  one 
will  fometimes  prove  ufeful,  where  others  have  been  alto- 
gether inefficacious,  when  no  fatisfaCfory  account  of  thefe 
various  operations  can  be  given.  It  has  been  alleged, 
however,  that  the  fudden  removal  of  thefe  fpots  by 
ftrong  metallic  lotions  has  frequently  been  followed  by  other 
difeafes  of  more  danger.  Dr.  Darwin  has  related  a few 
inffances  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  eruption  by  faturnine 
lotions,  and  even  by  an  alum  poultice,  in  which  epilepfy 
and  palfy  fpeedily  enfued.  This  phyfician  affirms,  that 
bliffering  the  face  'all  over  the  eruption,  beginning  with  a 
part  only,  has  appeared  to  him  to  fucceed  better  than  any 
other  mode  of  practice.  He  recommends,  alio,  the  taking 
of  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  a grain  of  emetic 
tartar  every  night  for  many  weeks.  The  various  herbs,  to 
which  the  older  phylicians  attributed  the  qualities  of  cor- 
recting the  morbid  humours,  on  which  they  fuppofed  thefe 
eruptions  to  depend,  and  of  purifying  the  fkin,  fuch  as 
fumitory,  iuccory,  & c.  are  now  contidered  as  poffeffing  no 
efficacy  : and  the  various  complicated  ointments  and  lotions 
which  they  employed,  perhaps  receive  as  much  praife  as  is 
due  to  them,  when  they  are  called  hnrmlofs.  See  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  thefe  in  Turner’s  Treatife  oil  Difeafes  of 
the  Skin,  part  ii.  chap.  i. 

Gutta  Serena,  or  Amaurofis , denotes,  in  Surgery,  a 
fpecies  of  blindnefs,  in  which  the  fenfibility  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  is  either  partly,  or  entirely  loft.  It  is  a diforder, 
the  exiftence  of  which  is  made  out  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  when  there  is  no  vifible  defect 
in  the  eye,  and  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  patient’s 
affurance  that  he  has  loft  the  faculty  of  feeing  things. 
Almoft  all  the  palpable  fymptoms  of  the  complaint  are  fal- 
lacious, and  not  to  be  traded.  It  is  ufually  afferted,  that 
the  pupil  of  an  eye,  affected  with  amaurofis,  is  preternatu rally 
dilated  and  motionlcfs,  while  it  flill  retains  its  ordinary 
tranfparency  and  blacknefs.  This  is,  indeed,  the  flate  of 
numerous  cafes  ; but  not  of  all.  In  the  molt  complete  and 
incurable  gutta  ferena,  tire  pupil  is  not  unfrequently  of 
its  natural  fize,  and  occafionally  it  is  even  preternaturally 
fmall  and  contracted.  Although  it  is  generally  incapable 


of  motion  in  the  prefent  difeafe,  this  is  not  invariably  .the 
cafe.  In  certain  inffances,  the  iris  not  only  poffeffes  its 
natural  motion,  but  is  capable  of  moving  with  uncommon 
aftivity,  fo  that,  in  a very  moderate  light,  it  will  contract 
in  an  untifual  degree,  and  nearly  clofe  the  pupil. 

Nor  can  any  certain  conclufions  be  drawn  from  tliefe 
various  conditions  of  the  pupil  in  the  gutta  fcrei  av  with 
regard  to  the  particular  nature  and  character  of  the  com- 
plaint. For  inftance,  the  moveable  or  immoveable  Hate  of 
the  pupil  can  neither  be  confidered  as  a favourable  or  un- 
favourable circumflance  in  the  cafe.  Sometimes  an  amau- 
rofis may  be  cured  which  is  attended  with  a pupil  extra- 
ordinarily dilated,  and  entirely  motionlcfs.  Sometimes  the 
diforder  proves  incurable,  notwithftanding  the  pupil  is  off 
its  proper  fize,  and  capable  of  motion.  There  are  likewife 
examples,  in  which  the  pupil  recovers  its  moveablenefs  in 
the  cotirfe  of  the  treatment,  although  nothing  will  fucceed 
in  re-eftablifhing  the  fight. 

The  pupil  of  an  eye,  affefted  with  amaurofis,  feldonr 
exhibits  the  clear  Alining  blacknefs,  which  is  feen  in  a 
healthy  eye.  In  general,  it  is  of  a dull,  glaffy,  horn-like 
blacknefs,  which  alone  is  frequently  enough  to  apprife  the 
experienced  praCIitioner  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  pupil  inclines  towards  green. 
On  other  occafions,  this  opening  feems  thick,  white,  and 
cloudy,  fo  that  the  complaint  might  eafily  be  miitaken  for 
the  beginning  of  a cataraCI.  This  error,  into  which  un- 
experienced furgeons  are  liable  to  fall,  may  eafily  be  avoided, 
by  paying  attention  to  the  following  circumilanccs.  The 
mifty  appearance  is  not  fituated  dole  behind  the  pupil,  in 
the  pofition  of  the  cryffalline  lens  ; but  frequently  is  mani- 
fcftly  deeper  in  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  loffi 
of  light,  the  patient  being  quite  blind,  while  the  mifty  ap- 
pearance is  fo  trivial,  that,  if  it  arofe  from  an  opacity  of 
the  cryffalline  lens,  it  could  at  molt  only  occalion  a flight 
weaknefs  and  obfeurity  in  vifion.  It  muff  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  mi  (take,  when  a beginning 
amaurofis  is  accompanied  with  this  cloudinefs  in  the  eye, 
and  confequently,  when  the  degree  of  blindnefs  feems  to 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  degree  of  miftinefs  in  the  pupil. 
However,  in  this  cafe,  the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe  may 
generally  be  known  by  confidering,  that,  though  the  patient’s 
fight  is  weak,  it  is  not  rendered  faulty  by  an  appearance  of 
miff  before  the  eyes,  which  latter  circumflance  is  always 
complained  of  by  perfons  who  are  beginning  to  be  afflidled 
with  catarads,  not  to  mention  that  there  are  ufually  prefent 
feveral  other  fymptoms  which  exclufively  belong  to  the 
gutta  ferena. 

Sometimes  the  interior  ©f  the  eye,  a good  way  behind  the 
pupil,  feems  quite  white.  A concave  white  furface  may  be 
remarked,  upon  which  blood-veffels  may  be  plainly  feen  ra- 
mifying. In  particular  inffances  this  white  furface  extends 
over  the  whole  back  part  of  the  eye  ; while,  in  other  cafes, 
it  only  occupies  a half  or  a fmall  portion  of  it.  It  is  believed 
that  the  retina  itfelf  is  the  occalion  of  this  appearance,  and 
indeed,  this  feems  to  be  the  real  cafe.  The  appearance, 
which  is  at  firff  mifty,  and  at  length  quite  white,  cccupyii  g 
a deep  fituation  in  the  eye,  arifes  from  the  retina,  which,  in 
this  cafe,  is  deprived  of  its  natural  tranfparency,  and  becomes 
externally  vifible.  See  Haller,  Element.  Phyfiol.  tom.  v. 
p.  469. 

According  to  Richter,  a degree  of  fquinting  is  the  only 
one  fymptom,  which  is  infeparable  from  amaurofis.  This 
obliquity  of  fight  has  alfo  been  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hey  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries.  The  pa- 
tient not  only  does  not  turn  either  eye  towards  any  objeeft 
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in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  obje£  looked  at  is  in  the  axis  of 
vilion  ; but  lie  alfo  does  not  turn  both  his  eyes  towards  the 
fame  thing.  This,  fays  Richter,  is  the  only  fymptom 
which  we  can  trull  in  thofe  examples,  in  which  confidence 
fhould  not  be  put  in  the  mere  alTurance  of  the  patients,  that 
they  cannot  fee. 

The  gutta  ferena  originates  with  very  various  fymptoms,  and 
in  exceedingly  different  ways.  Richter  thinks  it  probable- 
that  this  variety,  attendant  on  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
depends  upon  fome  difference  in  the  caufe  of  the  complaint, 
and  indicates  the  propriety  of  having  variety  in  the  plan  of 
treatment.  Sometimes  the  patient  lofes  his  fight  quite  fud- 
denly  ; while,  in  other  inflances,  the  power  of  feeing  dirni- 
niflies  fo  (lowly,  that  months  and  even  years  clapfe  before 
the  difeafe  attains  the  word  degree.  Sometimes  the  gutta 
ferena  commences  with  feveral  fymptoms,  which  feem  to 
betray  an  increafc  of  fenfibility  in  the  eye,  or  fome  irrita- 
tion affedling  this  organ.  In  moderately  light  places,  the 
patient  can  difeern  things  very  well ; but  in  a great  light  he 
is  not  able  to  fee  at  all.  The  eye  is  fometimes  fo  fenfible, 
that  a flrong  light  will  make  it  weep,  and  become  painful* 
Patients  of  this  defeription  ought  always  to  wear  a fhade, 
however  bad  their  fight  may  be.  Sometimes  the  gutta 
ferena  originates  with  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  diminifhed 
irritability.  The  fight  is  cloudy,  and  the  patient  finds  that 
he  can  fee  better  in  a light  than  a dark  fit  nation.  He 
feels  as  if  fome  dirt,  or  duff,  were  upon  his  eyes,  and  con- 
fequently  often  wipes  them.  His  power  of  vifion  is  greater 
after  meals  than  at  the  time  of  falling.  His  fight  is  always 
for  a fhort  time  plainer  after  the  external  ufe  of  tonic  reme- 
dies, fuch  as  hartfhorn,  cold  water,  See.  Richter  informs 
us  of  a perfon  who  was  nearly  quite  blind,  but  was  always 
able  to  fee  very  well  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  after  drinking 
chanipaigne  wine.  He  alfo  mentions  a woman  who  had 
entirely  loll  her  fight,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  having  it 
rellorcd  again  for  half  an  hour,  whenever  flic  walked  a quick 
pace  up  and  down  her  garden.  This  author  like  wife  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  cafe  of  a lady  who  had  been  blind  for 
iome  years,  but  experienced  a fhort  recovery  of  her  light 
on  having  a tooth  extracted. 

Sometimes,  as  Richter  obferves,  the  fymptoms  appear 
to  indicate  a preternatural  accumulation  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye.  The  patients  complain  of  a teniion  in  the  eye- 
ball, which  is  frequently  very  irkfome.  As  often  as  this 
fenfation  is  exceedingly  great,  the  eye-fight  is  weak,  and 
whenever  it  fubfidcs,  the  patient  is  again  able  to  fee 
better.  The  eye-ball  feels  hard,  and  indeed  frequently 
feems  fwollen,  fo  that  the  (late  of  the  organ  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  that  which  takes  place  in  the  hydrophthalmia.  When 
a cataradl  is  complicated  with  a gutta  ferena,  the  vitreous 
humour  is  fometimes  found,  in  operating  for  the  firfl  difeafe, 
to  be  preternatural!)'  thin,  the  eye  being,  as  it  were,  in  a 
droplical  (late.  The  blood-veffels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  oc- 
calionally  enlarged,  the  patient  fees  black  fpecks,  net-like 
appearances,  ftreaks,  fnake-like  figures,  See.  It  feems  as  if, 
in  this  cafe,  the  blood-veffels  of  the  retina  and  choroides  were 
in  the  fame  varicofe  flate  as  thofe  of  the  conjunctiva,  fo  as 
to  make  preffure  upon  the  firfl  of  thefe  membranes.  That 
the  veffels  are  thus  dilated  is  rendered  probable  by  the  bleed- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  eye  in  operating  for  catara6ls 
complicated  with  the  gutta  ferena. 

In  certain  inflances  the  eye  feems  to  be  acted  upon  by 
fome  kind  of  irritation  ; the  patients  fee  feveral  moving 
objects  of  different  colours,  particularly  (hining,  fiery  fpots, 
Hames,  and  rays-of  light.  Sometimes  amaurofis  arifes  after 
violent  inveterate  oplitlialmies  and  head-aches.  Some  pa- 


tients, before  the  difeafe,  are  repeatedly  afflicted  with  ca- 
tarrhs, which  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  gutta  ferena  is  formed. 
Richter  flates  that  the  nofe  then  becomes  unufualiy  free  from 
moifture.  Some  patients  of  this  kind  have  been  known  to 
regain  their  fight  for  a fhort  time,  on  a copious  difeharge  of 
mucus  fpontaneoufly  taking  place  from  the  nofe.  Paying 
diligent  attention  to  thefe  various  circumflances  during  the 
origin  of  the  diforder,  fays  Richter,  will  often  be  of  great 
affiltance  to  the  practitioner  in  choofing  a method  of  treat- 
ment, when  all  other  indications  are  abfent. 

The  difeafe  commonly  makes  its  attack  upon  both  eyes 
at  once,  and  even  in  thofe  oecafional  inflances  in  which  only 
one  is  deprived  of  fight,  the  other  rarely  continues  for  a long 
time  found.  The  diforder  generally  extends  over  the  whole 
eye  ; but  fometimes  only  a half  of  the  organ  is  affected,- 
the  cafe  being  then  named  amaurofis  dimidia/a. ' In  the  firfl 
example,  the  patient  is  quite  blind  ; in  the  fecond,  he  can 
difeern  the  half  of  objects.  Sometimes  the  malady  feems 
to  be  confined  to  a fingle  little  fpot  in  the  eye,  in  which  cafe 
the  patient  is  confcious  of  having  before  the  retina  an  im- 
moveable black  fpeck.  It  is  to  this  particular  inftance  that 
fome  pathologifls  apply  the  term  fcotornia.  Alfo  patients, 
who  are  wholly  blind,  fometimes  have  a fmall  part  of  the 
retina,  which  is  flill  fufceptible  of  the  impreffion  of  light, 
and  is  ufually  lituatcd  towards  one  fide  of  the  eye.  (See 
Hey  in  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  v.) 
Richter  notices  that  in  one  man,  who  was  in  other  refpedts 
entirely  bereft  of  vifion,  this  fenfible  part  was  fituated 
obliquely  over  the  nofe,  and  fo  fmall,  that  it  was  always  a 
confiderable  time  before  its  fituation,  could  be  difeovered  ; 
he  adds,  that  it  was  alfo  fo  fenfible,  as  not  only  to  difeern 
the  light,  but  even  the  fpire  of  a diilant  fleeple.  According 
to  this  author,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  eye  which  feems  to  be 
the  firfl  and  moll  ferioufly  affedled  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
Hence  the  generality  of  patients  who  have  a beginning,  im- 
perfect amaurofis,  can  always  fee  objects  which  are  to  one 
fide  better  than  thofe  which  arc  immediately  before  them. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  lometimes  an  intermittent  diforder, 
now  making  its  appearance,  and  now  fubfiding  again,  re- 
peatedly. In  certain  examples,  as  Richter  remarks,  the 
diforder  prevails  at  particular  times,  commonly  all  day  till  a 
certain  hour,  fometimes  from  one  day  till  the  next,  and  occa- 
fionally,  at  a flated  time  every  month.  The  attacks  of  the 
complaint  fometimes  take  place  at  indeterminate  periods. 
Now  and  then,  fome  other  morbid  affedlion  is  affociated  with 
the  impairment  of  fight.  Richter  mentions  a man  who  be- 
came blind  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  when  the  upper 
eyelid  ufed  alfo  to  hang  down,  in  confequence  of  being 
affected  with  paralyfis.  The  attack  always  laded  twerty-four 
hours.  Ou  the  following  day,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  fight 
ufed  to  return,  and  the  patient  then  fuddenly  regained  the 
power  of  railing  the  eyelid.  He  would  continue  thus  able 
to  fee  for  the  fpace  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  When- 
ever he  took  bark,  the  difeafe  was  regularly  doubled,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  man  then  alternately  remained  blind  forty-eight 
hours,  and  afterwards  retained  the  power  of  feeing  things 
only  twenty-four.  In  another  patient  cited  by  this  expe- 
rienced furgical  writer,  the  aqueous  humour  during  the 
blindnefs  always  became  difcoloured,  whitifh,  and  turbid, 
but  regularly  recovered  its  tranfparency,  on  the  ceffation  of 
the  attack.  Richter  flates  that  the  periodical  amaurofis 
commonly  depends  upon  fome  gaftric  irritation,  the  flimulus 
of  worms,  or  irregularity  in  the  menflrual  difeharge.  Some- 
times a periodical  blindnefs  is  the  form  in  which  a lurking 
intermitting  fever  affects  a patient ; and  fometimes  it  is 
plainly  a fymptom  of  a decided  ague,  the  patient  becoming 
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affe&ed  with  an  ordinary  intermittent,  and  blind  during 
every  paroxyfm  ; but  always  regaining  his  fight  as  foon  as 
each  fit  is  over. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  gutta  ferena,  the 
immediate  organ  of  light  is  principally  affedted,  the  proximate 
caufe  of  that  difeafe  coniifting  of  a paralyfis  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina.  That  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  difcrder  is 
fhewn  to  be  in  tire  higheft  degree  probable,  by  the  blindnefs 
being  occafioned  by  fuch  caufes  as  produce  paraly  tic  affedtions 
of  other  parts,  and  by  its  frequeutly  being  curable  by  the 
fame  remedies  as  are  known  to  relieve  paralyfis  in  other 
fituatkms. 

The  manifold  fhadowy,  black,  and  coloured  objects,  and 
fhining  fiery  appearances  which  hover  before  the  eyes  of 
patients  labouring  under  a gutta  ferena,  alfo  make  it  feem 
likely  that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  chiefly  affedls  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  The  pale  white  appearance  which  is  fre- 
quently obfervable  at  the  bottom  of  an  eye  afflidled  with 
amaurofis,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  retina,  of  which 
membrane  it  indicates  fome  difeafe.  Sometimes  indeed, 
fays  Richter,  the  optic  nerves  have  actually  been  found  in 
an  unnatural  ftate,  as  for  initance,  ftiiivelled  and  eonfiderably 
llirunk.  He  fiates  that  aqueous  velicles,  earthy  concretions, 
and  other  forts  of  indurations,  have  been  difeovered  near  the 
optic  nerves,  in  difledling  fubjedts,  who,  before  their  de- 
•ceafe,  had  been  blind  with  amaurofis.  The  thin  Hate  in 
which  the  vitreous  humour  is  fometimes  found  in  cafes  of 
gutta  ferena,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  effedt,  and  not  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Richter’s  Anfangfgriinde  der  Wan- 
darzneykunlt,  vol.  iii.  chap.  14. 

Before  treating  of  the  different  caufes  of  the  gutta  ferena, 
it  feems  proper  to  detail  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe.  When  the  patient  is  firft:  attacked,  his  fight  gra- 
dually grows  weaker,  he  feels  as  if  a gauze,  or  fpider’s  web 
were  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  imagines  he  fees  a white  fur- 
face  ftudded  with  black  fpecks,  which  he  endeavours  to  wipe 
away.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  gradually  lofes  its  brilliancy, 
and  difiends  itself  much  beyond  the  natural  fize  ; and  if  the 
patient’s  eye  be  clofed,  the  upper  eyelid  gently  rubbed,  and 
then  fuddenly  opened  to  the  light,  the  pupil  will  contrail 
itfelf  very  little,  il  at  all.  The  fight  grows  -weaker  and 
weaker,  fpedtacles  and  convex  glaffes  are  of  no  fervice,  and 
the  patient,  generally  fpeaking,  fees  worfe  in  the  open  day- 
light, than  in  a dark  fituation.  While  the  patient  is  at  all 
confcious  of  the  impreffion  of  the  rays  of  light,  or  wfliile  a 
certain  power  of  feeing  kill  continues,  the  difeafe  is  called 
the  imperfeEt  or  incomplete  amaurofis  ; but  when  the  patient  is 
■wholly  infenilble  of  the  fiimulus  of  light,  the  diforder  is 
termed  perfeSi  or  complete. 

Schmucker  remarks,  that  although  the  complete  gutta  ferena 
is  generally  a gradual  difeafe,  there  are  cafes  in  which  it 
comes  on  without  being  preceded  by  the  above-mentioned 
circum fiances.  Thefe  cafes,  he  fays,  have  frequently  fallen 
under  his  infpedtion,  and  been  more-eafy  of  cure,  than  when 
the  affliction  has  taken  place  in  a more  gradual  way.  In 
fuch  infiances,  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  the  patient  can  dif- 
tinguifh  no  objeCt  whatever,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  uncom- 
monly enlarged,  and  if  the  eye  be  rubbed,  and  then  opened, 
and  expofed  to  the  light,  that  opening  in  the  iris  remains 
fixed,  and  incapable  of  contraction.  A lighted  candle  may 
even  be  held  to  the  patients’  eyes,  without  exciting  fenfation. 
The  pupil  now  lofes  its  fhining  black  glofs,  and  grows  pale, 
fo  that  a fkilful  practitioner  can  perceive  the  difference, 
without  being  near  the  patient.  Such  perfons  ufually  have 
an  unhealthy  and  timid  look.  See  Sehmucker’s  Vermifcht. 
Chirurgifch.  Schriften. 


According  to  Richter,  the  remote  caufes  of  gutta  ferena 
may  be  properly  div  ided  into  three  principal  clafies,  the  dif- 
ferences in  which  indicate  three  general  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  author  obferves,  that  the  firft  clafs  of  caufes  feem  to 
depend  upon  an  extraordinary  plethora  and  turgidity  of  the 
blood- velfels  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  optic  nerves  and  retinas, 
and  a confequent  preffure  upon  thefe  parts.  In  fuch  ftate, 
the  funftions  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerves  muft  be  ob- 
ftruiled,  and  the  important  indication  is  to  leffen  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  lent  into  the  vefiels  of  the  head.  A great 
degree  of  plethora,  efpecially  when  the  patient  heats  himfelf, 
or  lets  his  head  hang  down,  w ill  frequently  excite  the  ap- 
pearance of  black  fpecks  before  the  eyes,  and  fometimes 
complete  blindnefs.  A plethoric  perfon,  fays  Richter,  who 
held  his  breath,  and  looked  at  a white  wall,  was  confcious 
of  difeerning  a kind  of  network,  which  alternately  appeared 
and  difappeared  with  each  puliation  of  the  arteries.  This 
probably  originated  from  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  vefiels 
of  the  retina.  Boerhaave  mentions  a man  who  always  loft 
his  fight  on  getting  tipfy,  and  regained  it  again  on  becoming 
fober. 

Richter  thinks  it  likely,  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
difeafe  is  produced,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  habitual 
difeharge  of  blood,  by  not  being  bled  according  to  cuftom, 
by  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  and  by  the  ceffation  of 
hemorrhage  from  piles,  circumftances  which  frequently  give 
birth  to  the  gutta  ferena,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  all  the 
accounts  of  Schmucker,  Scarpa,  Richter,  and  other  ex. 
perienced  writers  on  the  fubjecl.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
complaint  may  be  brought  on  by  great  bodily  exertions, 
which  in  all  probability  determine  a larger  current  of  blood 
into  the  head.  Richter  informs  us  of  a man  who  became  all 
on  a fudden  blind,  while  carrying  a heavy  burden  up  ftairs. 
He  tells  us  of  another  man,  who  laboured  excefiively  hard 
for  three  days  in  fuccefiion,  exerting  his  ftrength  very  much, 
and  who  became  quite  blind  at  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
Pregnant  women  in  like  manner  are  fometimes  blind  during 
the  time  of  labour.  Schmucker  has  recorded  a remarkable 
inftance  of  this  in  a ftrong  young  woman,  thirty  years  old, 
and  of  a full  habit.  Whenever  {he  was  pregnant,  {lie  was 
troubled  with  violent  ficknefs  till  the  time  of  delivery, 
fo  that  nothing  would  {lay  on  her  ftomach.  She  was  bled 
three  or  four  times  without  effell.  Towards  the  ninth 
month  her  fight  grew  weak,  and  for  the  laft  eight  or  ten 
days  {he  was  quite  blind.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  greatly 
enlarged,  but  retained  its  fliining  black  appearance.  She 
recovered  her  fight  immediately  after  delivery,  and  did  not 
fuffer  any  particular  debility.  Schmucker  allures  us,  that 
he  has  been  three  times  a witnefs  of  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumitance.  Richter  fpeaks  of  a perfon  who  loft  his  fight 
during  a violent  fit  of  vomiting.  Schmucker  acquaints  us, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  foldiers,  who  are  performing 
forced  marches  in  hot  weather,  to  become  blind  all  on  a 
hidden.  All  great  exertions  of  ftrength,  when  the  perfon 
is  plethoric  or  heated,  the  body  bent  forwards,  and  the  head 
in  a low  pofture,  are  ulually  attended  with  iome  danger  of 
amaurofis. 

The  blindnefs  which  follows  external  injuries  of  the  head, 
particularly  violent  concuffions,  may  probably  belong  to  the 
preceding  clafs  of  cafes.  A man,  fays  Richter,  who  re- 
ceived a forcible  box  on  the  ear  loft  his  fight  on  the  fpot. 
This  writer  conceives  it  probable,  that  the  concuflion  may 
fometimes  produce  an  atony  of  the  blood-veffels,  fo  that  theie 
confequently  become  dilated  and  make  preffure  upon  the  adja- 
cent nerves.  Pie  fufpeits  that  thegutta  ferena,  which  originates 
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during  a violent  ophthalmy,  or  during  a fevere  inflammatory 
fever,  may  be  of  the  fame  nature.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  perfons  who  become  blind,  while  expoiing  themfelves 
to  the  burning  fun  with  their  heads  uncovered,  have  their 
fight  impaired  in  a fimilar  way. 

The  diagnofis  of  this  firft  fpecies  of  the  gatta  ferena  is 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  preceding  remote 
caufes,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  very  evident,  as  the 
blindnefs,  which  is  the  confeqaence  of  them,  follows  with 
remarkable  quicknefs. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  caufes,  fays  Richter,  operate  by 
weakening  either  the  whole  body  or  the  eye  alone,  and  they 
indicate  the  general  or  topical  ufe  of  tonic  remedies.  In  the 
firlt  cafe,  the  gutta  ferena  appears  as  a fymptom  of  con- 
fiderable  univerfal  debility  of  the  whole  fyftem  ; in  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  difeafe  is  altogether  local.  Every  great 
general  weaknefs  of  the  body,  let  it  proceed  from  any 
caufe  whatfoever,  may  be  followed  by  a lofs  of  light.  The 
gutta  ferena,  if  we  can  credit  what  Richter  dates,  has 
lometimes  been  the  confequence  of  a tedious  diarrhoea, 
fometimes  of  a violent  cholera  morbus,  fbmetimes  of  great 
lofs  of  blood,  and  in  other  indances  of  an  immoderate  fali- 
vation.  He  informs  us  of  a droplical  woman,  who  became 
blind  on  the  water  being  fuddcnly  let  out  of  her  abdomen. 
According  to  the  fame  author,  no  general  weakening  caufes 
operate  upon  the  eyes  and  occaliou  total  blindnefs,  fo  power- 
fully and  often,  as  premature  and  exceflive  indulgence  in 
venereal  pleafures. 

The  caufes  of  local  weaknefs  in  the  eyes  are  various. 
Nothing  tends  to  debilitate  the  eyes  more,  than  keeping 
tlrem  fixed  very  attentively  for  a long  while  upon  minute 
objects.  However  long  and  attentively  objects  may  be 
looked  at,  the  eye  does  not  fuffer  nearly  fo  much,  if  the 
objects  are  at  all  diverfified.  A frequent  change  in  fuch 
things  as  are  looked  at  ftrengthens  and  refrefhes  the  eye. 
The  fight  becomes  dill  more  impaired  by  looking  at  objects 
with  only  one  eye,  as  is  done  with  telefcopes  and  magnifying 
glades  ; for  when  one  eye  remains  (hut,  the  pupil  of  that 
which  is  open  always  becomes  dilated  beyond  its  natural 
diameter,  and  lets  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  light  into 
the  organ.  The  eye  is  generally  very  much  hurt  by  being 
employed  in  the  clofe  inipeCtion  of  brilliant,  light-coloured, 
fliining  objeCts.  They  are  greatly  miflaken,  fays  Richter, 
who  think  that  they  fave  their  eyes,  when  they  illuminate 
the  objedl  which  they  wilh  to  fee  in  the  evening  with  more 
lights,  or  with  a lamp  which  intercepts  and  coiledts  all  the 
rays  of  light,  and  reflects  them  on  the  body  which  is  to  be 
looked  at.  Richter  makes  mention  of  a man,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  went  a journey  on  horfeback  through  a 
fnowy  country,  while  the  fun  was  Alining  quite  bright. 
He  fpeaks  of  another  perfon  who  loA  his  fight  in  confe- 
quence of  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay  being  luddenly 
lighted  in  the  night-time  by  a flafli  of  lightning.  A man 
was  feized  with  blindnefs,  while  one  night  he  was  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  for  fome  minutes  upon  the  full  moon,  in  a fit 
of  contemplation.  In  Richter’s  opinion  the  concufiion  of  the 
head  from  external  violence  may  fometimes  in  all  probability 
operate  diredly  upon  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  weaken  and  render 
them  completely  paralytic. 

The  third  clafs  of  caufes  confifl.  of  irritations,  which  in 
fome  inexplicable  way,  directly,  or  probably,  for  the  molt 
part  directly,  affect  the  optic  nerves  fo  as  to  make  them 
infenfible  of  the  imprefliou  of  light.  The  greater  part  of 
fuch  irritations  lies  in  the  abdominal  vifeera,  whence  they 
fympatheticaily  operate  upon  the  eyes.  It  is  indifputably 
true  that  the  kind  of  amaurofis  which  is  moft  common 
depends  upon  fome  irritation  in  the  galtric  organs.  It  will 
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often  be  learnt  that  patients  of  this  kind  have  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  long  griefs,  and  repeated  caufes  of  vexa- 
tion, anger,  and  other  paflions,  which  are  fuppofed  to  dis- 
order the  bilious  fecretion,  and  bring  on  a wrong  ftate  of  the 
fluids  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Richter  tells  us  of  a man, 
who  loll  his  fight  a few  hours  after  being  in  a violent  paflioiij 
and  recovered  it  again  the  next  day,  upon  taking  an  emetic, 
by  which  a conliderable  quantity  of  bile  was  evacuated. 
A woman  was  known  to  become  blind,  whenever  fhe  was 
troubled  with  acidities  in  the  ftomach.  (Anfangfgr.  def 
W undarzn). 

The  continental  furgeons  are  excefiively  comprehenfive 
in  their  ideas  of  the  caufes  of  the  gutta  ferena,  and  with- 
many  truths,  they  blend  an  evident  quantity  of  unefiablifhed 
conjedtures,  and  palpable  abfurdities.  It  would  be  idle 
credulity  indeed,  to  put  faith  in  the  affertions  of  this  difeafe 
being  occafioned  by  the  bad  treatment  of  particular  fevers, 
fuppreffed  diarrhoeas,  the  repelling  of  eruptive  complaints, 
&c.  Worms  are  alfo  alleged  to  be  fometimes  the  caule 
of  amaurofis,  and  this  ftatement  may  poffibly  be  correct. 
The  intermitting  or  periodical  gutta  ferena  is  laid  to  depend 
in  general  upon  fome  diforder  in  the  gaftric  organs. 

Befides  thefe  irritations  in  the  chylopoietic  vifeera,  there 
are  many  others,  w'liich  are  reprefented  as  occafionally  af- 
fedting  the  eyes,  and  producing  blindnefs.  From  molt  of 
thefe  latter  caufes  we  fliall  withhold  our  belief,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  are  fupported  by  the  high  united  authorities  of 
Schmucker,  Richter,  and  Scarpa.  In  a w’ork  like  the 
prefent,  however,  it  might  not  be  altogether  right  to  pafs 
over  in  lilence  any  important  opinions  of  thefe  eminent  fur- 
geons, in  relation  to  the  caufes  of  amaurofis.  What  will 
the  Englifli  practitioner  think,  when  he  reads  that  arthritis 
or  gouty  matter  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  irritations 
which  are  productive  of  the  gutta  ferena  ? What  will  be  his 
fentiments  when  he  is  told,  that  this  ferious  blindnefs  fome- 
times  originates  from  the  repullion  of  the  gout  or  rheumatifm, 
from  a badly  treated  itch,  and  from  repelling  a tinea  capitis  ? 
Can  he  fenfibly  believe,  that  a lady  could  really  have  a gutta 
ferena  brought  on  by  merely  going  to  cool  herfeif  in  her 
garden,  while  heated  with  dancing  ? Ought  he  to  credit, 
that  what  is  called  the  imprudent  drying  up  of  an  old  ulcer 
will  fometimes  occafion  a gutta  ferena  ? Ought  he  .to  be- 
lieve, that  the  itoppage  of  a fluor  albus  will  ? Can  he  be 
made  to  fuppofe,  that  the  matter  of  lues  venerea  is  a frequent 
caufe  of  amaurofis  ? Will  he  imagine  with  Richter,  that 
the  gutta  ferena,  which  fometimes  comes  on  at  the  termination 
of  acute  fevers,  is  likely  to  be  the  effeCt  of  the  critical  mat- 
ter ? For  our  own  part  with  all  the  refpedt  which  W’e  can 
fummon  for  the  moft  experienced  furgeons  of  the  continent, 
we  cannot  look  upon  the  preceding  affertions  as  any  thing 
elfe  than  grofs  errors,  ariling  from  the  unexploded  ftate  of 
the  humoral  pathology  in  foreign  countries. 

A violent  fright,  which  is  confidered  as  being  a frequent 
caufe  of  the  gutta  ferena,  is  fuppofed  by  Richter  to  operate 
chiefly  by  irritating  the  nerves. 

The  blindnefs  fometimes  proceeds  from  a mechanical  kind 
of  irritation  A man  received  in  his  right  eye  a fmall  fhot, 
which  pierced  the  upper  eyelid,  and  lodged  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  orbit,  between  the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball,  fo  that  it 
could  be  externally  felt.  Richter  adds  that  he  fhortly  after- 
wards became  blind  in  the  left  eye,  but  recovered  his  fight 
in  it  again  upon  the  excifion  of  the  fliot. 

Sometimes,  fays  this  experienced  furgeon,  the  irritation, 
exciting  amaurofis,  feems  to  have  its  feat  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes.  He  fancies,  that 
there  is  fome  ground  for  believing,  that  the  ftoppage  of  a 
catarrhal  running  from  the  nofe  may  fometimes  actually  oc- 
v cafion 
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cafion  a gutta  ferena.  However  this  maybe,  he  Hates  it 
as  certain,  that  fuch  patients  frequently  complain  of  a great 
drynefs  of  the  nofe,  and  that  the  coming  an  of  a fpontane- 
ous  or  excited  dilchargc  from  the  noitrils  hasbeen  known  to 
effeft  confiderable  benefit.  Such  patients  alfo  frequently 
experience  many  difagreeable  fenfations  about  the  frontal 
finufes,  a heavinefs,  fhootings,  contractions,  &c.  The  faCt  of 
wounds  of  the  eye-brow  being  often  followed  by  a gutta 
ferena,  proves  that  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  not  lituated 
far  from  thofe  bony  cavities.  However,  the  reader  ought 
to  be  appnfed  that  it  is  chiefly  fuch  wounds  as  interell  the 
fupra-orbitary  nerve,  which  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
apt  to  bring  on  amaurofis. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  generally  difficult  of  cure.  However, 
the  degree  of  difficulty  in  relieving  the  difeafe  Varies  in  dif- 
ferent cafes,  according  to  the  wav  in  which  the  malady  ori- 
ginates, and  the  nature  of  its  caufe. 

We  fhall  extract  the  following  prognofis,  relative  to  the 
gutta  ferena,  from  Scarpa’-s  excellent  work  on  the  difcafes 
ot  the  eye.  “ The  per  feci  inveterate  amaurofis , with  organic 
injury  of  the  fubflance,  confiituting  the  immediate  organ  of 
viiion,  is  a difeafe  abfolntely  incurable.  The  imperfect  recent 
amaurofis,  particularly  that  which  is  periodical,  generally  ad- 
mits of  a cure,  fmee  it  is  molt  frequently  connected  with  a 
difordered  itate  of  the  Itomach  and  primx  vise,  or  is  depend- 
ent on  caufes  which,  though  they  affect  the  immediate  organ 
of  viiion,  may  be  removed  without  leaving  any  trace  of  dis- 
organization, either  in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

“In  general,  thofe  cafes  of  amaurofis  may  be  regarded 
as  incurable,  which  have  exilted  for  feveral  years  in  perfons 
advanced  in  age,  and  whofe  light  has  been  weak  from  their 
youth  ; which  have  been  llovvly  formed,  at  firfl  with  a mor- 
bid increafe  of  feniibility  in  the  immediate  organ  of  viiion, 
and  afterwards  with  a gradual  diminution  of  perception  in 
this  organ  to  complete  blindnefs  ; in  which  the  pupil  is  im- 
moveable, without  being  much  dilated,  but  where  it  has  loll 
its  circular  figure,  or  when  it  is  fo  much  dilated  as  to  appear 
as  if  the  iris  were  wanting,  having  alfo  an  unequal  or  fringe- 
like margin  ; in  which  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  independently 
oi  opacity  of  the  cryffalline  lens,  has  an  unufual  palenefs, 
■fimilac  to  horn,  fometimes  inclining  to  green,  reflected  from 
the  retina  as  if  from  a mirror ; which  are  accompanied 
with  pain  of  the  whole  head,  and  with  a conlfant  fenfe  of 
tenfion  in  the  eye-ball  ; which  have  been  preceded  by  great 
and  protracted  excitement  of  the  whole  nervous  fyltem,  and 
afterwards  by  general  debility  and  languor  of  the  whole  con- 
flitution,  as  after  the  long  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  manu- 
ftupration,or  premature  venery ; which  have  been  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  attacks  of  epilepfy,  or  by  frequent  and  violent 
hemicrania  ; which  have  come  on  in  confequence  of  violent 
and  obllinate  internal  ophthalmia,  at  firfi  with  an  increafed, 
but  afterwards  diminifhed  feniibility  of  the  retina,  and  llow- 
nefs  of  motion  in  the  pupil ; which,  belides  being  inveterate, 
are  the  confequence  of  blows  upon  the  head  ; which  have 
been  occalioned  by  'direct  blows  upon  the  eye-ball ; which 
have  appeared  after  a violent  contulion  and  laceration  of  the 
fupra-orbital  nerve,  whether  the  difeafe  has  taken  place 
immediately  after  the  blow,  or  fome  weeks  after  the  healing 
of  the  wound  of  the  fupercilium  ; which  have  been  oc- 
calioned  by  extraneous  bodies  penetrating  the  eye-ball, 
as  leaden  (hot,  &c.  ; which  are  derived  from  a confirmed 
lues  venerea,  in  which  the  preience  of  one  or  more  exoltofes 
upon  the  forehead,  upon  the  fides  of  the  nofe,  or  upon  the 
maxillary  bone,  lead  to  the  fufpicion,  that  there  may  be  alio 
fimilar  exoltofes  within  the  orbit.  Laftly,  thofe  ar  • incur- 
able, which  are  conjoined  with  a-manifeit  change  of  figure 
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and  dimenfion  of  the  whole  eye -ball,  as  when  it  is  of  a long 
oval  figure,  or  of  a preternatural  bulk  or  lmallnefs. 

“ On  the  contrary,  thofe  cafes  of  recent  imp,  rf eel  amaurofs 
molt  frequently  at  leaft,  if  not  always,  admit  of  a cure, 
which,  although  the  patient  be  almolt  or  even  completely- 
deprived  of  light,  have  not  been  produced  by  any  of  thole 
caufes,  which  are  capable  of  confiding  or  deltroying  the  ori 
ganic  texture  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina  ; in  which  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  vifion' preferves  fome,  though  little,  feniibi- 
lity to  the  light,  whether  in  the  direfkion  of -the  axis  of 
vifion,  or  laterally  ; in  which  the  amaurofis  being  hidden  and 
recent,  the  pupil,  although  preteruaturally  dilated,  is  not  ex- 
ceffively  fo,  and  is  regular  in  its  circumference  ; behind 
which, .the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a deep  black  colour,  as 
in  a natural  Hate,  which  have  not  been  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  violent  and  continual  pain  in  the  head  and  eye- 
brow, nor  by  a fenle  of  confiriction  in  the  eye-ball  ; which 
have  originated  from  violent  anger,  exceffive  grief,  or  terror  ; 
which  have  fucceeded  an  exceffive  fulnefs  and  crudity  of  the 
flomach,  plethora,  either  general,  or  confined  to  the  head, 
the  fuppreffion  of  accuftemcd  fanguineous  difchaxges  from 
the  nofe,  uterus,  or  hemorrhoids  ; which  are  occalioned  (as 
Scarpa  unwarrantably  fuppofes)  by  an  evident  metailafis 
of  variolous,  herpetic,  or  gouty  matter  ; which  are  the  con- 
fequence of  profufe  lofs  of  blood  ; which  are  to  be  referred 
to  a nervous  debility,  not  inveterate  in  perfons  who  are 
young,  and  which  is  confequently  yet  lufceptible  ot  being 
remedied;  which  are  produced  by  convulfions  and  violent 
efforts  during  a laborious  parturition  ; which  accompany 
the  courfe  or  decline  of  acute  or  intermittent  fevers;  laifly, 
which  are  periodical,  or  which  come  on  and  dilappear  at  in- 
tervals, every  day,  every  three  days,  every  month,  or  at  a 
certain  feafon  of  the  year.” 

Before  entering  into  the  confideration  of  the  treatment  of 
the  gutta  ferena,  we  are  defirous  of  noticing  a few  remark- 
able circumftances,  which  are  connected  with  the  difeale. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  when  a patient  flints  one  eye,  he 
can  only  half  diitinguifh  objects,  but  that  if  lie  opens  both 
eyes,  he  fees  every  thing  in  its  natural  form.  In  this  cafe, 
according  to  Schmucker,  one  eye  is  found,  and  only  forno 
fibres  of  the  nerve  of  fight  are  injured  in  the  other.  It  alfo 
fometimes  happens,  that  in  the  gutta  ferena,  which  comes  on 
gradually,  the  patient  fees  double  with  both  eyes.  Some 
years  ago  Schmucker  cured  a major  of  huffars,  who  faw  the 
three  lines  of  his  fquadron  double,  and  the  fame  lur- 
gcon  was  ordered  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  attend  a gentle- 
man who  was  afflicted  in  a fimilar  way.  Such  cafes  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  foregoing  writer,  brought  on  by  a violent 
diflention  of  the  veffels  of  the  choroides,  where  he  thinks 
that  varices  may  eafilv  arife,  in  confequence  of  the  weak  re- 
finance of  that  membrane.  In  this  manner  the  filaments  of 
the  retina  fufler  prellure,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  broken. 
Under  thefe  circumllances,  if  prompt  affiitance  be  not  af- 
forded, total,  and  frequently  incurable  blindnefs  may  be  t lie 
confequence.  Schmucker  met  with  an  example  ot  tins  (the 
only  one  in  his  practice)  in  a young  man  26  years  of  age. 
When  he  applied  to  this  eminent  furgeon,  he  had  been  blind 
a year.  Before  he  became  blind  he  remarked,  that,  after 
any  violent  emotion,  his  fight  at  firfl  was  weak,  and  that 
objects  were  afterwards  feen  double.  When  his  circulation 
was  at  all  hurried,  he  faw  black  fpots  before  his  eyes,  and 
at  length  w as  quite  blind.  The  veffels  of  the  choroides 
were  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with  wax,  and 
every  kind  of  furgical  affiitance  proved  ineffectual. 

In  the  perfect  gutta  ferena,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  gene- 
rally deititute  of  motion.  This  fvmptoin,  however,  as  we 
have  already  Hated,  is  not  invariably  attendant  on  the  difor- 
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«ler.  Janin  and  Richter  have  feen  the  pupil  capable  of  mo- 
tion in  cafes  of  amaurofis ; Schmucker  lias  twice  feen  the 
fame  circumftance  ; and  we  have  obferved  it  in  not  lefs  than 
eight  inftances,  fomc  of  which  were  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
hofpital,  and  others  in  the  York  hofpital,  Chelfea.  The 
rcafon  of  this  occurrence  is  thus  explained  by  furgical  au- 
thors : the  iris,  which  forms  the  pupil,  is  a continuation  of 
the  choroides ; the  various  nervous  filaments,  which  are  di- 
ftributed  to  the  iris,  and  endue  it  with  fenfibility  and  a power 
of  motion,  arife  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  which  is 
formed  by  the  third  and  fifth  pairs.  As  all  tlicfe  nerves 
have  no  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  fight,  it  is  poflible  for 
them  to  retain  their  fenfibility,  while  the  latter  are  quite  de- 
void of  that  property. 

The  preceding  kind  of  cafe  is  fometimes  reverfed  ; namely, 
the  nerves  of  the  iris  may  be  paralytic,  while  thofe  of  fight 
continue  unimpaired.  Schmucker  informs  us  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  a woman  wliofe  pupil  was  uncommonly 
(Mended,  and  totally  incapable  of  motion.  Her  light  was 
very  weak,  and  fpedtacles  were  of  no  ufeto  her.  She  could 
fcarcely  difcern  any  thing  by  day,  or  in  a ilrong  light ; but 
die  could  fee  rather  better  at  night  and  in  the  dark.  This 
infirmity  of  light  depended  upon  the  dilated  paralytic  ftate 
of  the  pupil,  by  which  too  many  rays  of  light  were  admitted 
into  the  eye ; and  the  reafon  vfhy  the  patient  could  fee 
better  at  night,  was  becaufe  the  pupil,  in  its  natural  ftate, 
always  becomes  widened  and  dilated  in  a dark  lituation.  See 
Vermifchte  Chirurgifche  Schriften  Von  .1.  L.  Schmucker. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  gutta  ferena,  the  practitioner 
ought  firth  to  endeavour  to  dilcover  and  remove  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  This  is  the  furelt  and  belt  way  of  proceeding  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  light  docs  not  invariably  re- 
turn, although  the  real  caufe  of  the  blindnefs  is  radically 
removed.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  continuation  of  the  lofs  of 
fight  is  aferibed  to  the  torpor  of  the  nerves,  which  have 
been  for  a conliderable  time  without  adtion,  and  have  been 
impaired  by  the  difeafe.  The  practitioner  ulually  preferibes 
ftimulants  and  tonics,  with  a view  of  bringing  the  nerves 
into  their  original  ftate  of  activity.  In  other  cafes  fight 
returns  as  foon  as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  removed.  When 
it  is  found  invpollible  to  make  out  any  thing  refpedting  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder,  the  furgeoti  ftiould  found  the  curative 
indications  upon  the  iymptoms  and  appearances  which  hare 
taken  place  in  the  origin  and  cowrie  of  the  difeafe,  and 
from  which  fome  conjectures  may  be  drawn  refpecting  the 
nature  of  the  cafe.  W hen  no  appearances  of  this  kind 
occur,  and  nothing  can  be  learnt  about  the  caulc  of  the 
malady,  the  furgeon  mult  have  recourfe  to  inch  empirical 
remedies  as  extenfive  experience  has  I hewn  to  be  fometimes 
truly  capable  ot  removing  the  affedtion,  although  an  ex- 
planation cannot  always  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  operate. 

We  flia.ll  follow  Richter,  and  firft  treat  of  that  method 
of  cure  which  is  diredtid  againlt  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe, 
and  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  moll  proper  whenever 
circumftances  will  admit  of  its  adoption.  In  that  fpecies 
of  amaurofis,  which  arifes  from  the  firft  clafs  of  caufes, 
namely,  from  thofe  which  feem  to  induce  the  difeafe,  by 
means  of  a preternatural  fulnefs  and  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
veffels  of  the  brain  or  eye,  the  indication  is  evidently  to 
leffen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  divert  this  fluid  from  the 
head.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  bled  in  the 
arm,  temporal  artery,  or  foot.  This  evacuation  is  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  feerns  ncccflary,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  begin  with  taking  away  from  twelve  to  lixteen  ounces. 
It  is  alfo  advifed  hv  Schmucker  to  apply  ten  or  twelve 
leeches  to  the  neck  and  temples.  The  efficacy  of  bleeding 
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in  the  cure  of  particular  cafes  of  the  gutta  ferena  is  ftrikingly 
exemplified  by  numerous  well  authenticated  obfervations  ; 
and  a fingle  evacuation  of  this  kind  has  been  known  to 
fuffice  for  the  reftoration  of  fight.  Richter  informs  us  of 
a woman,  who  had  left  off  having  children,  who  loft  her 
fight,  and  recovered  it  again  by  being  only  once  bled  in  the 
foot.  A fpontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe  alfo  cured 
a young  man  who  had  been  blind  for  fome  weeks. 

General  bleeding  fometimes  proves  ineffeftual,  unlefs  af- 
fifted  by  topical.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
or  cupping-glaffes  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  When 
the  diforder  feems  to  be  connefted  with  an  interruption 
of  the  menfes,  or  the  ceffation  of  bleeding  from  piles,  leeches 
may  be  put  on  the  perimeum,  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  or  the 
facrum.  Local  bleeding,  however,  feldom  avails,  except 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  has  been  previoufly  diminifhed  By 
a prudent  employment  of  the  lancet.  Befides  bleeding,  the 
furgeon  may  advantageoufiy  have  recourfe  to  other  means, 
emollient  glyfters,  purgatives,  blifters  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  &c. 

In  fome  cafes  all  the  foregoing  means  fail  in  producing 
the  dellred  benefit,  even  when  they  have  been  followed  up 
as  far  as  the  pulfe  and  ftrength  of  the  conftitution  will  allow. 
Here  the  diforder  may  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  either 
depend  upon  the  ftoppage  of  fome  wonted  evacuation  of 
blood,  or  elfe  upon  lome  other  caufe  of  the  firft  clafs.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  fays  Richter,  experience  fhews  that 
the  difeafe  will  fometimes  not  give  way  before  the  acculloined 
difeharge  is  re-eftablifhed  on  which  the  malady  depends  j 
notwithftanding  evacuants  may  be  employed  in  any  way 
whatfoever.  A woman  (as  this  author  acquaints  us)  who 
had  loft  her  fight  in  confequence  of  a fudden  fuppreffion  (if 
the  menfes,  could  not  recover  it  again  till  three  months  after 
the  return  of  the  menftrual  difeharge,  notwithftanding 
every  fort  of  evacuation  was  tried.  He  alfo  tells  us  of  an- 
other woman  who  had  been  blind  half  a year,  and  did  not 
mendruate,  and  to  whofe  external  parts  of  generation  leeches 
were  feveral  times  applied.  As  often  as  the  leeches  were 
put  on,  fays  Ric'nter,  the  menfes  in  part  recommenced  ; and 
as  long  as  they  made  thair  appearance,  which  was  feldom 
above  two  hours,  the  woman  always  enjoyed  a degree  of 
v ill  on. 

In  the  fi’cohd  fort  of  cafe,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above,  or  that  in  which -the  difeafe  has  not  its  origin  from  a 
ftoppage  of  any  natural  or  habitual  difeharge  of  blood, 
and  does  not  yield  to  the  evacuating  plan,  Richter  thinks 
that  the  furgeon  is  juftilied  in  concluding  that  the  preterna- 
turally  dilated  veffelshave  loft  their  tone  and  proper  diameter, 
and  in  employing  topical  corroborating  remedies,  parti- 
cularly cold  water.  That  the  veffels  do  fometimes  remain 
in  this  weakened  ftate,  lo  as  to  protract  the  difeafe,  the 
preceding  author  endeavours  to  fiiew,  by  the  cafe  of  a wo- 
man who  loft  her  fight  in  confequence  of  the  ftoppage  of 
the  menfes  ; and  though,  on  the  return  of  this  difeharge, 
file  recovered  it  again,  yet  the  was  afterwards  in  the  habit 
of  lofing  it  again,  for  the  fpace  of  two  days,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  every  menftruation,  and  of  regaining  it  as  foou 
as  this  evacuation  began.  Waftring  and  bathing  the  whole 
head  with  cold  water,  efpecially  the  part. about  the  eyes, 
may  often  he  pradtifed  in  thefe  cafes  with  lingular  benefit 
after  tree  evacuations. 

When  the  return  of  fight  cannot  be  brought  about  in  this 
manner,  the  lurgeon  may  put  in  practice  fuch  means  as  feem 
calculated  to  ftimulate  the  nerves,  and  remove  the  torpid 
affection  of  the  optic  nerves  in  particular.  Of  the  latter 
remedies,  Richter  fays  emetics  are  the  principal.  Soldiers, 
wholofe  their  light  ki  performing  forced  marches  in  lu>t 
A a weather. 
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weather,  very  commonly  have  it  re-e.flablrfhed  again  by 
being  immediately  bled,  and  taking  an  emetic  the  next  day. 
(See  Schmucker’s  Chir. Wahrnchmungcn,  1 Theil.)  Para- 
lytic affections,  remaining  after  injuries  of  the  head,  may 
fometimes  be  cured  by  making  an  iffue  upon  the  mamillary 
future.  (Sec  Bromfield's  Churirg.  Obiervations,  vol.  i ) 
Perhaps,  obferves  Richter,  this  plan  might  be  of  fervice  in 
the  gutta  ferena,  which  is  confequent  to  injuries  of  the 
head  and  conculTions  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  that  Ipecics  of  the  gutta  ferena,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  iome  unnatural  irritation,  requires 
the  inveftigation  and  removal  of  fucli  irritation.  When 
this  cannot  be  difeovered,  Richter  advifes  the  employment 
of  remedies  which  leffen  the  fallibility  of  the  nerves,  and 
confequently  render  them  lefs  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
irritation  of  whatever  fort  it  may  be.  Sometimes  the  irri- 
tation is  both  difcoverablc  and  removeable,  and  flill  the 
effedt,  that  is,  the  blindneis,  continues.  In  this  circuni- 
ftance,  the  furgeoa  mult  endeavour  to  obviate  the  im  predion 
which  the  irritation  has  left  on  the  nerves  by  the  ufe  of 
anodynes,  or  elfe  he  fhould  try  to  remove  the  torpor  of  the 
nerves  by  the  employment  of  itimnlants.  In  moll  calcs, 
according  to  Richter,  Schmueker,  and  Scarpa,  the  irritation, 
which  is  productive  of  the  difeafe,  is  fituated  in  the  abdo- 
minal vifeera.  Sometimes,  fays  the  firft  of  thefe  eminent 
continental  furgeons,  it  is  plainly  of  a bilious  nature,  and 
demands  the  exhibitions  of  purgatives  and  emetics.  He 
informs  us  of  a man  who  became  blind  after  a fevere  bilious 
colic,  but  was  cured  by  merely  taking  an  emetic  and  a 
purge.  Another  perfon  alfo,  who  lolt  his  light  in  con- 
fequence  of  meeting  with  fome  confiderable  vexation,  re- 
covered it  by  only  taking  one  emetic. 

Scarpa,  the  celebrated  anatomifl  and  fuiigeon  at  Pavia, 
has  lately  publilhed,  in  his  excellent  work  upon  the  difeafes 
of  the  eye,  a very  interefting  relation  of  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  found  upon  the  continent  to  be  attended 
with  uncommon  fuccefs  in  the  cafes  of  gutta  ferena,  con- 
nected with  fome  diforder  in  the  gaftric  fyftem.  “It  is 
found,”  fays  lie,  from  the  careful  obfervations  of 
Schmueker  and  Richter,  that  this  difeafe  is  molt  frequently 
derived  from  a morbid  excitement  or  irritation  in  the  digeitive 
organs,  either  alone,  or  accompanied  with  general  nervous 
debility,  in  which  the  eyes  participate  iympathetically. 
According  to  thefe  principles,  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes 
of  remit  imperfect  amciurofis , the  principal  indication  of  cure, 
which  the  iurgeon  ought  to  fulli!  in  the  treatment  of  this 
difeafe,  is  that  of  unloading  the  ftomach  and  primne  vite  of 
the  faburrae  and  morbific  ftimuli  ; and  afterwards  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  gaftric  fyftem,  facilitating  the.digeftion,  and,  at 
tiie  fame  time,  exciting  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  eyes,  which  are  affected  and  rendered 
torpid  by  a fympathelic  connection. 

“ With  refpeCt  to  the  lirft  part  of  the  treatment  of  the 
imperfect  amauro/is,  the  intention  is  perfectly  anfvvered  by 
emetics  and  internal  refolvents.  In  t!ie  clafs  of  emetics, 
experience  has  taught  that  the  antimonium  tartarizatum  is 
preferable  to  every  other  ; and  that  when  given  afterwards, 
in  final!  and  divided  dofes,  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a re- 
folvent  medicine,  the  aCtion  of  which  may  be  incrcafed  by 
conjoining  it  with  gummy  or  faponaceous  lubftances.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  imperfeCt  amaurolis,  therefore,  which 
is  molt  frequently  fympathetjc,  and  depending  on  acrid 
matters  in  the  primae  vix,  it  will  he  proper  at  firft,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cafes,  to  diffolve,  for  an  adult,  three  grains 
of  tartarized  antimony  in  four  ounces  of  water,  ot  which  two 
table -fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  half  hour,  until  it 
produces  naufea,  and  afterwards  abundant  vomiting.  On 
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the  following  dav.  he  fhould  be  ordered  to  take  the'refolvcnt 
powders,  corrtpofed  of  one  ounce  of  the  cryltals  of  tartar 
and  one  grain  of  the  tartarized  antimony,  divided  into  fix 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  patient  fiiould  take  one  in  the 
morning,  another  four  hours  afterwards,  and  the  third  in 
the  evening,  during  eight  or  ten  fuccefiive  days.  This 
medicine  will  produce  a flight  naufea,  and  fome  evacuations 
of  the  bowels  more  than  ufual  ; and  perhaps,  after  fome 
days,  even  vomiting.  But  if,  during  the  ufe  of  this  opening 
powder,  the  patient  makes  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
complains  of  a bitter  talle  and  want  of  a]perite,  without  any 
amendment  of  the  fight,  the  emetic  fiiould  be  repeated,  and 
even  a third  and  fourth  time,  if  the  prefence  of  the  morbific 
ftimuli  in  the  llomach,  bitter  talle,  tenlion  of  the  hypochon- 
dria, and  eradiations  and  tendency  to  vomit,  require  it  ; for 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient,  on  the  firft 
evomition,  throws  up  only  matter,  with  a little  mucus  ; but, 
on  repeating  the  emetic,  after  the  naufeating  powder  has 
been  ufed  for  fome  days,  a confiderable  quantity  of  yellow  fill 
green  matter  will  be  thrown  up,  which  will  greatly  relieve 
the  llomach,  head,  and  eyes. 

“ The  llomach  being  cleared,  the  opening  pills  of 
Schmueker  fiiould  be  preferibed,  or  thofe  of  Richter.  (The 
firft  are  compounded  as  follows  : R Gum-fagapen.  Gal- 
ban.  Sap.  Venet.  an.  drachmam  unam,  Rhei  opt.  drach- 
mam  unam  et  femis.  Antimonii  tartari/ati  grana  fex- 
decim,  Sue.  liquirit.  drachmam  unam.  F.  pilulae  gran, 
unius.  Schmueker  makes  his  patients  take  fifteen  of  thefe 
pills,  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  even  fix 
vveeks.  Richter’s  pills  are  thus  made  : R Gumm.  Am- 
moniac. All.  foetid.  Sap.  Venet.  Rad.  Valerian,  f.  p.  Sum- 
mit. Arnicas  an.  drachmas  duas.  Antim.  tartariz.  grana  oc- 
todecim.  F.  pilulae  graiiorum  duoruin.  On  the  continent 
fifteen  are  preferibed  thrice  a day  ; but  in  this  country  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  pills  larger,  and  direCt  a fmaller 
number  to  be  taken  at  a time.)  The  phenomena,  which  are 
ufually  obferved  to  happen,  in  confequence  of  this  treatment, 
are  the  fallowing  : the  patient,  after  having  vomited  copi- 
oufly,  feels  more  eafy  and  comfortable  than  before.  Some- 
times, on  the  lame  day  on  which  he  has  taken  the  emetic,  he 
begins  to  diftinguiih  the  furrounding  objects  ; at  other  times 
this  advantage  is  not  obtained  till  the  fifth,  the  feventh,  or 
tenth  day  ; and  in  fome  cafes,  not  till  fome  weeks  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  emetic,  and  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  the 
opening  powders  or  pills.  As  foon  as  the  patient  begins  to 
recover  his  light  the  pupil  is  found  lefs  dilated  than  before, 
and  is  alfo  more  contracted,  when  expofed  to  the  vivid  light 
of  a candle  ; and  in  proportion  as  tiie  power  of  vifion  aug- 
ments, this  contraction  and  mobility  of  the  pupil  incrcafe. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  cure  is  feldorn  completed  in  lefs  than 
a month,  during  which  time  the  ufe  of  local  remedies,  cal- 
culated to  e:.cite  the  languid  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
fhould  not  be  neglcdtcd,  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

“ When  the  furgeon  ftiall  have  fufficient  reafon  to  believe 
that,  by  means  of  thefe  remedies,  the  offending  matters 
which  ftimulated  the  llomach,  have  been  perfectly  eliminat- 
ed, and  elpecially  after  the  patient  has  in  a great  meafure 
regained  his  fight,  the  plan  of  treatment  fhould  be  directed 
to  ftrengthen  the  llomach  and  invigorate  the  nervous  fyftem 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 
He  fiiould,  therefore,  preferibe  a powder,  eompofed  of  one 
ounce  of  the  cinchona,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  valerian  root,  di- 
vided into  fix  equal  parts,  of-  which  the  convalefcent  fiiould 
take  one  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle,  and  fnould  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine 
for  at  lealt  five  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  he  fhould  live 
on  tender  fucculent  food  and  cooling  bro'vhs,  fhould  take  a 
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moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  ufe  gentle  exercife  in  a falu- 
briuus  air. 

“ As  a local  application,  both  during  the  continuance 
and  decline  of  the  imperfed  amaurofis,  in  order  to  roufe  the 
languid  afrtion  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  the  vapour  of  the 
aqua  ammonise  purse,  properly  applied  to  the  affeded  eye, 
is  of  the  higheit  advantage.  This  remedy  i3  employed  by 
placing  a fmall  veil'd  containing  it  near  the  patient’s  eye,  fo 
that  the  very  penetrating  vapour,  with  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded,  may  excite  a pricking  fenfation  in  that  organ  ; by 
the  adion  of  which,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  the  eye, 
which  is  expcfed  to  it,  becomes  red  and  waters  copioufly. 
It  is  then  proper  to  defi it  from  it,  and  repeat  it  three. or 
four  hours  afterwards,  and  continue  it  in  this  manner,  until 
the  amaurofis  is  perfectly  cured.  If  both  the  eyes  are 
affected  with  thb>  difeafe  it  is  unneceflary  to  ohferve,  that  it 
is  requiiite  to  have  two  fmall  veffels  filled  with  the  aqua 
ammonite  purse,  or  if  one  only  be  employed,  that  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  hold  it  firlt  to  one  eye  and  then  to  the  other, 
until  both  water  abundantly  and  become  red.  It  is  necef- 
ftry  to  renew  the  aqua  ammonite  purte  every  third  day,  in 
order  to  preferve  its  adivity*.  This  very  ufeful  application 
ought  to  be  employed  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  impeded  amaurofis,  or,  at  lead,  immediately 
after  the  patient’s  ftomach  has  been  unloaded  of  the  offend- 
ing matter,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  and  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  even  after  the  amaurofis  is  diffipated.  Thi- 
len  (Med.  und  Chirurgifche  Bermerkungen,  $ Amaurofis,) 
befides  many  others,  allures  us,  that  lie  has  alfo  ufed  this 
local  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  with  advantage.  The  adion  of 
the  vapour  of  the  caultic  volatile  alkali,  applied  to  the  eyes 
affeded  with  incomplete  amaurofis,  may  be  alfo  affiffed  by 
other  external  llimuli,  applied  to  parts  of  the  body,  which 
have  a clofe  confent  with  the  eyes,  as  bliders  to  the  neck, 
fridion  upon  the  eye-brow  with  the  anodyne  liquor,  and 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  internal  nodrils  by  means  of 
flcrnutatory  powders,  as  that  compofed  of  two  grains  of 
the  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  and  a fcruple  of  the  powder  of 
the  leaves  of  betony ; and  ladly,  the  eledrtc  fluid.  Elec- 
tricity has  been  propofed  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
curing  the  amaurofis  ; but  experience  has  fhewn,  that  no 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  it,  exbept  as  a fecondary  re- 
medy ; and  Mr.  Hey  (Med.  Obferv.  and  Enquiries,  vol.  v. 
p.  26.),  one  of  the  mod  zealous  promoters  of  this  prac- 
tice confefles,  that  eledricity  is  only  ufeful  in  cafes  of  re- 
cent amaurofis,  and  moll  frequently  only  when  combined 
with  appropriate  internal  remedies,  among  which  refol- 
vents  are  the  principal.  Scarpa  on  the  eyes,  tranfl.  by 
Briggs. 

Befides  the  remedies  above-mentioned,  feveral  other  me- 
dicines have  obtained  repute  for  their  efficacy  in  the  cafes  of 
gutta  f reua,  proceeding  from  fomething  wrong  in  the  ab- 
dominal vife'-ra.  We  ihall  juft  enumerate  a few  of  the 
principal : half  a dram  of  kali  tartarizatum,  from  four  to  fix 
times  every  day,  with  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  caflor; 
a grain  of  ihe  antimonial  powder,  from  four  to  eight  times 
a day,  either  a'one,  or  conjoined  with  the  kali  tartarizatum 
and  bitter  refolvent  extrads;  a foiution  of  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  antiinonium  tartarizatum  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
aqua  ammonias  acetatae,  two  drams  of  ox’s  gall,  and  three 
ounces  of  water,  of  which  mixture  the  patient  is  to  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  from  four  to  fix  times  a day  ; five  grains  of 
belladonna  once  or  twice  a day  ; a foiution  of  black  helle- 
bore in  antimonial  wine,  of  which;  medicine  the  patient  is  to 
take  a fufScient  quantity  to  procure  a couple  of  gentle  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels  every  day  ; a thin  eleduary,  com- 
pofed  of  from  one  to  two  drams  of  the  powder  of  hemlock, 


and  four  ounces  of  honey,  which  quantity  the  patient  is  to 
take  gradually  in  the  courfe  of  four  and  twenty  hours ; a 
powder  made  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  one  grain  of  the  ful- 
phur  auratum  antimonii,  and  eight  of  hemlock,  which  is  to 
be  taken  at  night,  or  every  evening  and  murning. 

Some  of  the  preceding  refolvent  remedies  have  a warm 
heating  efted,  while  the  other  are  of  a cooling,  lowering 
nature.  The  laft  are  ferviceable  to  fuch  patients  as  are 
fubjed  to  flufhes  of  heat,  and  have  a fmall  irritable  pulfe, 
while  the  firlt  are  principally  calculated  for  patients,  who 
have  a fmall,  foft,  flow  pull'e,  and  are  not  of  irritable  ha- 
bits. However,  as  Richter  further  informs  us,  we  cannot 
always  foretel  with  certainty  what  kind  of  refolvent  medi- 
cine will  anfwer  in  every  particular  cafe.  Comparative  trials 
with  different  remedies  will,  in  general,  foon  point  out  the 
one  which  is  the  belt.  During  the  employment  of  fuch 
medicines  as  the  foregoing,  emetics  and  purpatives  are  to  be 
adminiftered  as  often  as  occafion  requires.  At  length,  tonic 
nervous  medicines  become  neceflary.  Richter,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  preceding  plan,  cites  the  cafe  of 
a man,  two  and  twenty  yeais  of  age,  who  had  been  blind 
three  years,  but  was  entirely  cured  in  the  courfe  of  eight 
weeks,  by  the  alternate  ufe  of  emetics  and  dofes  of  the  kali 
tartarizatum.  In  this  fpace  of  time  he  took  twelve  vomits. 
Whenever  he  had  taken  the  kali  tartarizatum  for  four  or 
fix  days  in  fucceflkm,  he  was  affeded  with  giddinefs,  lofs 
of  appetite,  a furred  tongue,  oppreffions.  Sec.  An  emetic 
not  only  always  removed  thefe  fymptoms,  but  improved  the 
fight  fo  much,  that  vifion  was  perfedly  re-eflablifl.ed  after 
the  twelfth  vomit. 

According  to  furgical  writers,  worms  are  frequently  a 
caufe  of  the  gutta  ferena,  particularly  in  children.  Perfe- 
verance  in  the  ufe  of  calomel,  femen  fantonicum,  rhubarb,  or 
jalap,  and  laftly,  of  valerian,  will  generally  effed  an  entire 
cure  of  this  fpecies  of  blindnefs.  Richter,  and  other  con- 
tinental furgeons,  alfo  comprehend  among  the  caufes  of 
amaurofis  the  repulfion  of  eruptive  complaints,  the  healing  of 
old  ulcers,  and  the  ftoppage  of  aqueous,  or  mucous  dif- 
Gharges.  The  chief  remedies  recommended  in  thefe  cafes 
are  from  fix  grains  to  a fcruple  of  the  ammonia  prasparata  ; 
a mixture  of  the  fpiritus  ammoniae  fuccinatus,  and  antimo- 
nial wine  ; bathing,  efpecially  in  fulphur  waters  ; the  fcla- 
num  lignofum,  or  dulcamara,  either  alone,  or  conjoined 
with  antimonial  wine  ; emetic  tartar  adminiftered  in  fmall 
dofes  fo  as  only  to  excite  naufea,  and  occafionally  in  larger 
ones,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  on  vomiting  ; the  extrac- 
tum  aconiti  with  antimonial  wine  ; the  tindura  thebaica, 
and  antimonial  wine  in  equal  parts ; fulphur  ; ifl'ues ; and  elec- 
tricity. It  is  plain  that  feveral  of  thefe  remedies  are  uidated 
by  the  idea  of  fome  particular  kind  of  morbid  matter  being 
driven  inward  into  the  blood,  according  to  the  exploded 
notions  of  the  old  humoral  pathology.  We  fear,  that  the 
continental  furgeons  here  give  their  advice*  more  from  by-* 
pothefis  than  experience.  However,  if  the  medicines  are 
produdivc  of  the  benefit  imputed  to  them,  we  will  not 
argue  about  the  principle  of  their  operation,  or  whether  the 
repulfion  of  a fcaid  head,  or  oilier  eruptive  difeafe,  can  ’ 
bring  on  the  gutta  ferena.  Richter  adduces  the  following 
example  in  illullration  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  pradice.  A • 
boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  had  entirely  Jolt  his  light,  in  con.  ' 
fequence  of  the  drying  up  of  a tinea  capitis,  was  completely 
cured  by  ufing  the  enfuing  ointment  : R Elor.  Sulph.  Vi.  ’ 
triol.  Alb.  Pulv.  baccar.  laur.  aa  Olci  Olivcc  q.  s.  ad  li-  ' 
nimentum.  Some  of  this  application  (fays  Richter)  was  * 
rubbed,  every  morning  and  evening,  upon  the  elbow  joints; 
in  three  weeks  the  tinea  capitis  re-appeared  ; and  from  t!.~at” 
moment  the  fight  began  to  return. 
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Foreign  furgeons  make  mention  of  an  amauroiis,  which 
proceeds  irom  a venereal  caufe,  and  demands  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury.  This  cafe,  they  fay,  is  fometimes  in- 
curable, and  perhaps  may  depend?  upon  an  exoftofis,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  orbit,  and  making  preffure  upon  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  gutta  ferena,  by  many  writers  alleged  to  originate 
from  the  fudden  check  of  gouty  complaints,  requires,  fays 
Richter,  either  that  the  gouty  matter  fhould  be  expelled 
from  the  fyftem,  or  brought  back  to  the  place  from  which 
it  has  been  driven.  This  author  informs  us,  that  a man 
who  had  applied  cold  water  to  his  gouty  foot  became  blind, 
and  the  pain  of  the  difeale  fubliding,  and  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  this  fymptom,  the  next  day,  the  power  of  feeing 
returned.  A gutta  ferena,  brought  on  by  what  Richter 
fuppofes  was  a metaftalis  of  a fever,  Schmucker  cured  by 
fome  pills  containing  emetic  tartar.  (See  Vermifchte  Schrif- 
ten,  2 Band.)  In  another  fimilar  cafe,  reported  in  the 
Memoirs  ot  the  Swedifh  Academy  of  Sciences,  a feton  in 
the  neck  was  found  of  fervice.  A woman,  who  had  loll 
her  fight  in  coniequence  of  a violent  fright,  is  faid  by  Rich- 
ter to  have  been  cured  by  taking  valerian,  after  fome  mildly 
purging  medicines.  He  Hates  that,  in  another  cafe  of  this 
kind,  cajeput  oleum  was  found  of  life,  after  a gentle  eva- 
cuation. (See  Anfangfgr.  der  Wundarznevkunft.  Band  3.) 

The  foreign  mode  of  treating  the  gutta  ferena,  connedlcd 
with  the  gout,  fevers,  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  may  be  fully 
underllood  from  the  following  cafes,  and  remarks  afforded 
us  by  Schmucker.  “ You  mull  endeavour  (fays  he)  to  re- 
move the  remnants  of  thefe  difeafes  as  quickly  as  poffible, 
and  bring  the  conllitution  into  its  proper  Hate.  Emetic 
tartar,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains,  is  at  HrH  an  effi- 
cacious remedy,  on  account  of  its  aitis’e  operation.  You 
then  apply  bliliers  to  the  neck,  arms,  and  calves  of  the  legs. 
If  the  light  is  improved  by  this  HrH  Hrong  vomit,  you  re- 
peat iinall  doles  of  the  emetic  tartar,  and  immediately  exhi- 
bit an  infufion  of  woodlice.  I fhall  cite  a few  inllances  in 
confirmation  of  its  efficacy.  A man  two  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  was  fubjedl  to  fits  of  the  gout,  about  two  years 
ago,  had  fo  violent  an  attack  in  the  right  fnoulder,  and  was 
in  fuch  extreme  pain,  that  it  not  only  prevented  him  from 
Heeping  for  feveral  nights,  but  brought  on  a confiderable 
degree  of  fever.  A friend  advifed  him  to  apply  to  the  part 
affedled  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  this  had  not  been 
repeated  above  lour  times  when  the  pain  ceafed,  but  in 
twelve  hours  the  patient  became  blind  in  both  eyes.  I was 
confulted  the  following  day,  and  found  the  pupil  greatly 
difiended  and  immoveable,  the  patient  being  quite  uncon- 
feious  of  the  iinpreflion  of  light.  I immediately  ordered  the 
part  where  the  pain  had  been  to  be  rubbed  with  brulhes, 
and  cov  red  with  a bliilering  plafier,  and  three  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  to  be  taken,  which  occafioned  violent  vomiting. 
The  next  day  the  patient  affured  me,  that  he  had  already  had 
fome  perception  of  light,  and  I found  the  pupil  fomewhat 
moveable.  The 'plafier  of  cantharides  bad  drawn  well ; I 
took  it  off,  applied  another,  and,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
irritation,  placed  another  bit  lower  down,  about  as  broad  as 
my  hand.  As  an  internal  medicine,  I ordered  him  four 
grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  orange  water,  half 
of  which  I made  him  take,  and,  when  that  had  operated, 
he  w as  directed  to  take  a fpoonful  every  hour.  He  vomited 
feven  times  iu  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  faw  a little  bet- 
ter, though  he  could  not  difeern  any  objedts  diitindlly.  The 
emplaltrum  cantharidum  was  taken  off,  and  the  fore  dreffed 
w.th  the  unguentum  bafilicum,  in  which  there  was  fome  of 
tne  powder  of  cantharides.  On  the  third  morning  the  pa- 
tient could  already  dillinguifii  me  tolerably  well.  1 again 


mixed  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  with  fix  ounces  of  water 
and  gave  him  a fpoonful  every  two  hours.  This  only  op- 
rated once,  making  him,  however,  very  fick.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  again  recovered  its  power  of  motion,  and  began 
vifibly  to  contraft.  On  the  following  day  I gave  him  an 
infufion  of  woodlice,  with  the  above-mentioned  reiolvent  pills, 
and  in  nine  weeks  the  patient  was  entirely  cured.  Latterly, 
I made  him  hold  fome  Hrong  fpirits  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  apply  the  vapour  to  his  eyes. 

“ A girl,  feven  years  of  age,  caught  the  meades,  and 
being  fuffered  to  run  about  in  the  Cold,  they  were  driven  ill, 
and  the  child  became  quite  blind  in  both  eyes.  Several  per- 
fons  were  confulted,  but,  notwithllanding  their  efforts,  Hie 
continued  blind.  Two  years  afterwards  I was  confulted; 
but  as  the  difeafe  bad  been  of  fo  long  duration,  I had  little 
hopes  of  a cure.  Neverthelefs,  I confented  to  make  the 
trial.  I made  her  take,  at  firfi,  a fcruple  of  the  kali  tarta- 
tarizatum  three  times  a day,  obferve  a vegetable  diet,  and 
drink  a dceo&ion  of  grafs-root  for  her  beverage.  On  the 
tenth  day  I gave  her  a gentle  laxative,  and  then  made  her 
take  ten  of  refolvent  pills.  During  the  firfi  fortnight  Hie 
did  not  experience  any  fickncfs,  nor  did  any  change  happen; 
but  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  Hie  was  fick  at  the  llo- 
mach,  and  had  occafional  vomiting.  In  fix  weeks,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  particularly  that  of  the  right  eye,  had 
fome  motion,  and  the  girl  could  dillinguifii  day  and  night. 
I then  gave  her  every  morning  forty  woodlice  in  fome 
broth,  two  pills  every  day,  and  made  her  apply  fpirituous 
vapours  to  her  eye.  After  tiling  thefe  remedies  fix  weeks. 
Hie  could  diftindlly  difeern  objects,  particularly  with  the  right 
eye.  I therefore  continued  this  plan,  and  applied  behind 
the  ears  plallers  of  cantharides,  which  were  kept  open  nine- 
teen days.  In  the  mean  while,  her  fight  grew  better  and 
better  ; but  in  order  to  excite  greater  irritation,  and  more 
dilcharge,  I put  another  larger  blifter  on  the  neck.  I after- 
wards made  an  iffue  in  her  left  arm,  ordering  her  to  take 
twelve  pills  at  bed-time,  and  ufe  the  fpirituous  vapour.  In- 
nine  months  Hie  got  perfectly  well.’’  (See  Schmucker’s 
Vermifchte  Chirurgifche  Schriften). 

With  regard  to  the  gutta  ferena,  arifing  from  wounds  of 
the  eye-brow,  Richter  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  difeafe 
can  proceed  from  an  aclual  injury  of  the  fupra-orbitary 
nerve  ; for  it  feldom  follows  the  wound  immediately,  but 
mofily  at  a late  period,  when  the  part  is  either  nearly  or 
entirely  healed.  The  kind  of  wound,  alfo,  which  induces 
the  lofs  of  fight,  is  not  always  precifely  in  the  fituation  of 
the  nerve.  The  nerve  has  fometimes  been  purpofely  divided, 
without  being  followed  by  blindnefs,  and,  occalionallv,  this 
fpecies  of  amauroiis  has  been  cured,  which  could  hardly 
have  happened,  if  the  dilorder  had  a&ually  depended  upon 
a wound  of  the  nerve. 

I11  the  opinion  of  this  author,  it  appears  likely,  that  the 
proximate  caufe  of  the  gutta  ferena,  in  this  inilance,  is  to 
be  imputed  to  the  cicatrix,  by  which  the  nerve  is  preffed 
and  irritated,  as  the  lofs  of  fight  in  general  does  not  take 
place  till  the  lcar  begins  to  form.  It  is  in  the  fame  way 
that  the  epilepfy  is  produced,  which  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence  of  cafiration.  (See  Theden’s  Bermerkungen).  The 
method  by  which  the  blindnefs  has  fometimes  been  removed, 
likewife  increafes  the  probability  of  this  account.  This 
kind  of  amaurofis  has  occafionally  been  cured  by  Hrong 
fri&ions  upon  the  e'ye-brow  (Platner),  and  alfo  by  frequent- 
ly rubbing  the  fame  part,  for  a Confiderable  time,  with  Token- 
ing emollient  oils  and  ointments. 

It  is  advifable,  in  all  wounds  of  the  eye-brow,  to  prevent 
fuppuration  by  healing  them  by  the  firlt  intention.  When 
matter  cannot  be  hindered  from  forming,  we  fhould  endea- 
‘ vour 
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vour  to  avoid  every  thing  likely  to  make  the  fuppuration 
more  extenfive,  and  tiie  confequent  cicatrix  larger.  Should 
th  • v.  ound  be  already  healed,  and  the  blindnefs  have  come 
on,  \<  e mult  put  in  practice  Inch  means  as  have,  in  foine  in- 
llance  or  another,  been  found  fuccefsful.  Hence  emollient 
oils  and  ointments  ought  to  be  ftrongly  and  frequently  rub- 
bed on  the  eye-brow,  cipecially  in  the  fituation  of  the  fear. 
Emollient  fomentations  may  likewife  be  employed  with  a 
profpett  of  benefit.  As  this  fort  of  amaurofis  evidently 
originates  from  nervous  irritation,  Richter  queltions,  whe- 
ther fome  good  might  not  be  derived  from  opium  and  other 
antifpafmodic  remedies  ? And  whether,  in  the  event  of 
this  plan  failing,  benefit  might  not  be  expefted  from  making 
a divifion  of  the  nerve?  (Anfangfgr.  der  Wundarzuey- 
kunft,  Band  2). 

It  is  rather  to  the  praftice,  than  the  theories,  of  the  con- 
tinental lurgeons,  in  cafes  of  amaurofis,  that  we  are  anxious 
to  excite  the  reader’s  attention.  We  do  not  defire  him  to 
believe,  that  checking  a rheumatifm,  a gouty  attack,  an 
itch,  or  a gonorrhoea,  has  ever  really  been  the  caufe  of  a 
gutta  ferena.  As  we  know  that  fuch  difeafes  cannot  make 
a perfon  iufufceptible  of  the  latter  diforder,  fo  we  can  rea- 
dily conceive,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  blindnefs  may  begin 
about  the  time  when  a rheumatifm,  a clap,  an  itch,  See.  are 
giving  way  to  their  particular  remedies.  When  Richter  in- 
forms us,  that  an  amaurofis,  attended  with  coniiderable 
weeping  and  irritability  of  the  eye,  and  originating  after 
the  repreflion  of  a rheumatifm,  was  cured  by  bliltering  the 
eye-brow  and  adminiftering  to  the  patient  thrice  a day  from 
twenty  to  forty  drops  of  a mixture,  compofed  of  an  ounce 
of  antimonial  wine  and  half  a dram  of  the  extraftum  aconiti, 
we  do  not  wifh  the  reader  to  credit  the  alleged  caufe 
of  the  blindnefs,  but  only  to  recollect  the  fuccefsful  mode 
of  treatment.  When  valerian  is  Rated  to  have  cured  a gutta 
ferena,  which  followed  the  repreflion  of  an  itchy  eruption, 
the  reader  is  only  required  to  attend  to  the  practice,  and  he 
may  diftnifs  as  much  of  the  theory  as  he  likes. 

The  third  fpecies  of  the  gutta  ferena,  or  that  which  arifes 
from  debilitating  caufes,  is  of  two  kinds  : fometimes  the 
difeafe  is  the  conlequcnce  of  a general  weaknefs  of  the  body, 
while,  in  other  inftances,  it  is  the  effeift  of  a debility,  whieu 
is  confined  to  the  eye  itfelf,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
whole  conflitution.  In  the  lint  cafe,  nourifhing  food,  and 
tonic  remedies,  efpecially  bark,  fteel,  and  cold  bathing, 
are  the  molt  beneficial,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  topical 
corroborants  may  alfo  be  employed.  In  the  fecond  kind  of 
cafe,  thefe  laft  means  alone  are  neceflary.  Bathing  the  eye 
with  cold  water  is  one  of  the  moil  powerful  local  means  of 
ftrengthening  the  eye.  The  patient  fhould  dip  in  cold  wa- 
ter a comprefs,  doubled  into  eight  folds,  and  fufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  whole  face  and  forehead,  and  this  he 
fhould  keep  applied  as  long  as  it  continues  cold.  Or  elfe,  he 
fhould  apply  cold  water  frequently  to  his  eyes  and  face  with 
his  hand,  or  a piece  of  rag.  He  may  alfo  bathe  the  whole 
of  his  head  with  cold  water.  Richter  does  not  approve  df 
employing  in  thefe  cafes  eye-glafles  for  bathing  this  organ  ; 
he  ohjedts  to  their  fmallnefs,  from  which  the  eye  foon  makes 
the  fluid  warm,  or  preflcs  the  greater  part  of  it  out.  The 
eye  is  alfo  remarkably  ffrengthened  by  repeatedly  applying 
bliilers,  of  a femilunar  fhape,  above  the  eye-brows,  fometimes 
in  one  place,  fometimes  in  another.  However,  Richter  ad- 
vifcs  the  blilter  only  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  part 
juft  long  enough  to  produce  redrefs,  without  occafioning  a 
vefication.  He  alfo  recommends  rubbing  the  upper  eye-lid, 
i'everal  times  a day',  wi.h  a mixture  of  the  tinefura  cantha- 
riduin  and  fpiritus  ferpilli,  in  equal  proportions,  great  care 
being  taken  that  none  of  the  application  come  into  contaft 
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with  the  eye.  All  fpirituous  and  aromatic  remedies  are 
likewife  proper,  which  have  the  quality  of  ftrengthening 
this  organ.  The  infufum  valerianae  et  falvix,  with  a fourth 
part  of  camphorated  fpirit,  Richter  fpeaks  of  as  an  ufeful 
application,  with  which  the  eve-lids,  and  parts  around  the 
eye,  may'  be  repeatedly  rubbed.  He  alfo  recommends 
fmearing  the  upper  eye-lid  now  and  then  with  the  oleum 
cajeput. 

When  no  probable  caufe  whatfoever  can  be  aflTgned  for 
the  difeafe,  the  furgeon  is  jultified  in  employing  fuch  reme- 
dies as  have  been  proved  by'  experience  to  be  capable  fome- 
times of  relieving  the  affeAion,  although  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  utterly'  unknown.  The  chief  means  of  this  kind  are 
emetics,  given  in  fmall  dofes  to  excite  naufea,  and  occafi- 
onally  in  larger  ones  to  occafion  vomiting.  A fimple  folution 
of  two  grains  of  the  antimonium  tartarizatum  in  a few  ounces 
of  water,  taken  by'  fpoonfuls,  frequently  proves  produftive 
of  remarkable  benefit.  Experience  is  alfo  highly  in  favour 
of  giving  a trial  to  Schmucker’s  pills,  the  compofition  of 
which  has  already  been  deferibed  in  the  prefent  article. 
The  operation  of  thefe  pills  may  be  greatly  afiifted  with  the 
exhibition  of  arnica  and  valerian,  lixteen  grains  of  which 
fhould  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  arnica  in  an 
infufion,  or  elfe  in  powder,  have  been  found  efficacious.  Of 
the  laft,  at  firft  ten  grains,  afterwards  gradually  increafed 
to  half  a dram,  may  be  preferibed  every  two  or  four  hours. 
Arnica  has  likewife  been  found  ufeful  conjoined  with  rofe- 
mary.  Mercury  may  be  alio  given  by  itfelf  till  the  com- 
mencement of  a falivation,  or  conjoined  with  farfaparilla,. 
powder  of  cicuta,  or  the  fulphur  auratum  antimonii,- 

Valerian  alone,  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in  the  dofe 
of  a half  a dram  feveral  times  a day,  may  alfo  be  tried. 
Or  this  medicine  may  be  joined  with  a decoftion  of  bark, 
containing  either  fome  of'the  ammonia  praeparata,  or  a pro- 
per proportion  of  the  fpiritus  astheris  vitriolici  compolitus. 
Snuff  may  be  taken  up  the  noftrils,  or  may  be  ufed  as  an 
ingredient  in  a collyrium,  of  which  one-third  fhould  be 
camphorated  fpirit.  Stork  has  recommended  pulfatilla,  in- 
the  form  of  an  extraft,  of  which  from  half  a grain  to  two 
grains  is -to  be  taken  with  fugar,  or  antimonial  wine,  or  an 
infufion  of  this  plant  may  be  given.  The  extra&um  hyo- 
feyami  albi  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  either  alone, 
in  the  dofe  of  from  two  to  eight  grains  twice  a day,  or 
together  with  antimonial  wine.  A fort  of  tinfture  of  mille- 
pedes is  among  the  empirical  medicines  in  repute  upon  the 
continent  for  its  efficacy  in  cafes  of  gutta  ferena.  Hemlock  is 
another  celebrated  remedy.  So  is  the  powder  of  belladonna,- 
given  in  the  dofe  of  five  grains  a day.  The  ammonia  prse- 
paraia,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  once  a day,  is  likewife 
praifed.  Externally,  the  aqua  ammonias  acetatae  mixed- 
with  fage,  or  fetwell  tea,  may  be  ufed  as  a collyrium.  A 
mixture  of  oleum  caftorei  and  hartffiorn,  in  equal  parts,  may 
be  taken  inwardly  in  the  dofe  of  forty  drops,  and  alfo  rubbed 
on  the  upper  eye-lid  and  the  eye-brow.  Warner  exhibited 
the  oleum  animale  and  mulk.  (See  Anfangfgrunde  der 
Wundarzneykunft.  Band  3.) 

Electricity  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  as  a remedy 
fer  the  gutta  ferena  by  Mr.  Hey.  (See  Medical  Obferva? 
tions  and  Enquiries,  vol.  v.  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Society, 
vol.  iii.)  Sparks  may  be  drawn  from  the  eyes,  or  elefftrical 
(hocks  may  be  given  to  the  patient.  With  the  exception  of 
one  cafe,  related  by  Valfalva,  Scarpa  tells  us,  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  any  amaurofis,  occafioned  by  a wound  of  the 
eye-brow,  yielding  to  forgery.  However,  one  of  the  ex- 
amples, recorded  by  Mr.  I ley,  was  of  this  kind,  and  yet 
was  cured  by  eledbicity,  and  adminiftering  every  night  the 

following 
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following  medicine  : R Calomel.  Camph.  a a gr.  iij.  Conferv. 
Cynofb.  q.  s.  probe  mifceant  et  fiant  bolirs.  Tiie  patient, 
who  was  a lady,  had  been  previoufly  bled  twice,  and  had 
taken  fome  nervous  medicines.  She  was  placed  upon  a ftool 
with  glafs  feet,  and  had  {parks  drawn  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
parts  about  the  orbits,  particularly  where  the  iuperciliary 
and  infra-orbitary  nerves  ramify.  After  this  operation  had 
been  continued  half  an  hour,  file  was  made  to  receive,  for 
an  equal  time,  flight  (hocks  through  the  affeCted  parts.  In 
a few  days,  fight  began  to  return,  and  in  lefs  than  three 
months  it  was  quite  reflored.  In  another  cafe,  one  grain 
of  calomel  and  two  of  camphor,  adminiftered  every  night  in 
conjunction  with  electricity,  effeCted  a cure.  The  dileafe 
had  come  on  gradually,  without  any  previous  accident  or 
pains  in  the  head.  The  patient  was  a boy  nine  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Hey  has  recorded  feveral  other  interefling  cafes  of 
amaurofis,  all  of  which  tend  to  prove  electricity  a powerful 
remedy  for  this  dileafe,  though  it  is  true,  as  Scarpa  has 
obferved,  that  in  molt  of  the  inftances  adduced  by  Mr.  Hey, 
internal  medicines  were  given,  and  bleeding  praCtifed,  befides 
eleCtricity.  The  lalt  author  was  led  to  impute  fo  much 
efficacy  to  the  eleCtricity,  becaufe,  in  two  of  the  cafes,  no 
medicines  were  employed,  and  yet  the  progrefs  of  the 
amendment  feemed  to  be  as  quick  in  them  as  in  the  other 
examples,  and  becaufe,  in  two  inftances,  a degree  of  fight 
was  obtained  by  the  firlt  application  of  eleCtricity.  We 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Hey  who  firlt  noticed  the  obliquity  of 
fight,  which  is  invariably  attendant  on  amaurofis.  He 
informs  us,  that  it  was  molt  remarkable  in  thofe  patients 
who  had  totally  loft  the  fight  of  either  eye  ; for  in  them  the 
oblique  rays  ot  light  feemed  to  make  the  firlt  fenfible  im- 
preffion upon  the  retina ; and,  in  proportion  as  that  nervous 
coat  regained  fenfibility,  the  fight  became  more  direCt  and 
natural. 

Mr.  Ware  has  recommended  eleCtricity,  and  the  ufe  of  a 
mercurial  fnuff,  for  the  cure  of  the  gv.tta  ferena.  The 
Jnuff  is  compounded  of  ten  grains  of  turbith.  mineral  (hy- 
drargyrus  fulphuratus),  well  mixed,  with  about  a dram  of 
the  pulvis  llernutatorius,  glycirrhiza,  or  common  iugar.  A 
fmall  pir.ch  of  this  fnuff  is  found  to  humiliate  the  nofe  very' 
confiderably,  fometimes-  exciting  fneezing,  but,  in  general, 
producing  a very  large  difeharge  of  mucus. 

According  to  Mr.  Ware,  the  cafes  which  receive- benefit 
from  eleCtricity  are  generally  attended  with  a dilated  ftate  of 
the  pupil.  However,  he  notices  that  there  are  many  in- 
ftances in  which  a contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the  only  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In' this 
fort  of  cafe,  the  impairment  of  fight  is  ufually  preceded  by 
fievere  pain,  and  the  original  caufe  may  be  ail  internal  oph- 
thalmy  of  long  continuance.  The  cryftalline  is  fometimes, 
fays  Mr.  Ware,  vifibly  opaque.  Here  eleCtricity  has  been 
found  ufeful  ; though  this  eminent  oculilt  at  the  fame  time 
bellows  a higher  commendation  on  the  fublimate,  which  is 
faid  to  have  proved  fuperiorlv  and  more  certainly  efficacious, 
and  which  the  fame  gentleman  confequently  prefers  to  all 
other  external  applications  whatfoever.  He  advifes  giving 
one -fourth  of  a grain,  as  a proper  ordinary  dofe,  and  allures 
us,  that  it  agrees  belt  with  the  ftomach,  when  iirft  difTolved, 
as  Van  Swieten  direCts,  in  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and 
taken  in  a bafon  of  fago  or  gruel.  For  young  patients,  the 
dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion  to  their  early  age.  The 
medicine  is  to  be  continued  as  uninterruptedly  as  the  con- 
flitution  will  allow,  fora  month,  fix  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

If  Mr.  Ware’s  obfervations  are  correCt,  eleCtricity  has 
proved  more  itrikingly  ufeful  in  cafes  of  gutta  ferena  origi- 
nating from- lightning,  than  in  any  other  Ipecies  of  the  diforder. 


This  author  makes  us  acquainted  with  a very  interefting  ex- 
ample in  which  the  efficacy  of  eleCtricity  was  demonftrated. 
The  difeafe  made  its  attack  very  fuddenly,  on  the  fublidenes 
of  a fevere  pain  in  the  teeth  and  fwelling  of  the  face.  The 
affeCtion  came  on  more  fuddenly  ; the  temporary  blindnefs 
was  more  entire  ; the  eye-lids  were  more  afleCted  ; and  the 
cure  more  fpeedy,  than  in  the  examples  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hey  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  and 
Enquiries.  (See  Chirurgical  Obfervations  relative  to  the 
Eye,  vol.  i. ) 

Schmucker  preferibes  a fternutative  powder  made  of  mer- 
cury, fugar,  and  valerian. 

Befides  irritating  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  {Emulating 
applications  may  be  rubbed  on  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  on 
the  parts  about  the  eye-brows.  Two  drops  of  fennel,  or 
cajeput  oil,  may  be  ufed  in  this  manner,  or  elle  a little  hartf- 
horn. 

Cantharides  are  alfo  of  eminent  ufe  in  numerous  cafes  of 
gutta  ferena,  efpecially  the  bliltering  plafter  which  is  made  of 
them.  This  may  be  applied  alternately  behind  the  ears  and  over 
the  eye-brows  for  a length  of  time;  or  thetinCtura  cantharidum 
diluted  may  be  rubbed  about  the  eye-brows,  until  rednefs  and 
fwelling  are  excited.  Since,  alfo,  the  internal  ufe  of  can- 
tharides has  been  found  ferviceable  in  iome  paralytie  affec- 
tions, (fee  Brifbnne’s  SeleCt  Cafes,  &c.),  it  is  not  unreafon- 
able  to  infer,  that  the  fame  remedy  may  fometimes  do  good 
in  cafes  of  amaurofis.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the 
tinClura  lyttse  may  be  adminiftered,  twice  a day,  in  any 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  fhower  bath,  which  has  proved  ufeful  in  other  weak- 
neffes  and  paralytic  diforders,  may  likewife  be  of  fervice  in 
fome  cafes  of  gutta  ferena. 

Abroad,  cauterifing  the  parts  about  the  eye-brow  with  a 
heated  iron,  or  the  moxa,  is  fometimes  praCtifed,  and,  as  is 
aflVrted,  with  beneficial  effeCts.  We  would  not  wifh,  how- 
ever, to  fee  the  ufe  of  aCtual  fire  again  revived  among  Eng- 
lifh  furgeons. 

Richter  informs  us  of  a man,  who  was  completely  blind, 
recovering  his  fight  by  having  his  eyes  expofed  ieverai  times  a 
dav,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  a time,  to  the  vivid  rays 
of  the  fun.  When  the  patient  had  regained  fuch  fenfibility 
in  the  eyes,  that  the  light  of  the  fun  was  annoying,  he  was 
direCIed  to  keep  thefe  organs  fixed  on  fnining  objeCIs. 
Upon  the  the  fame  principle,  it  is  obferved,  deaf  perions 
have  occafionally  had  their  hearing  re-eflabliffied  by  fome 
violent  noife. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  Richter  remarks,  the  foregoing 
empirical  kinds  of  remedies  admit  of  a rational  choice  being 
made  in  the  employment  of  them.  They  may,  for  the  molt 
part,  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  namely,  ftimulants  and 
anodynes.  The  firlt  is  evidently  the  moft  advantageous, 
when  the  gutta  ferena  originates  from  any  debilitating  caufes, 
or  from  plethora  of  the  veffels,  and  ftiil  continues  notwith- 
llanding  the  removal  of  fuch  caufes.  Here  the  duration  of 
the  difeafe  may  be  aferibed  to  a torpid  inaCtive  ftate  of  the 
nerves,  and  fome  benefit  may  be  e.xpeCted  from  ftimulants, 
fuch  as  blifters,  emetics,  fternutatories,  eleCtricity,  &c. 
The  fecond  clafs  of  empirical  remedies,  which  leffen  the 
effd&s  of  irritation,  feesns  the  moft  proper,  when  the  amau- 
rofis has  arifen  from  fome  irritating  caufe,  and  continues, 
notivithftanding  fuch  caufe  is  removed.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  difeafe  may  be  aferibed  to  the 
impreffion  which  the  irritation  h^s  left  upon  the  nerves,  and 
that  benefit  may  be  expeCted  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  remedies 
as  tend  to  diimnfh  fuch  impreffion,  as,  for  inftance,  the  ex- 
tract of  the  hyofeyamus  albus,  the  volatile  alkali,  hemlock, 
valerian,  &c, 

Sometimes, 
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' Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  explained,  fymptoms  and 
appearances  occur  in  the  conrfe  of  the  cafe,  which  aflilt  the 
furgeon  in  making  a choice  of  the  means  of  cure,  and  lead 
him  to  give  a preference  to  this  or  that  empirical  remedy,  or 
to  fome  other  of  a funilar  clal’s.  For  in  (lance,  the  pra&itioner 
may  occaiionally  remark  fymptoms  of  preternatural  irrita- 
tion, or  of  unufual  fenfibility  in  the  eye  ; the  patient  fees 
feveral  kinds  of  coloured  or  fhining  objedls  ; his  eye  is 
painful,  and  though  he  is  quite  blind,  he  cannot  bear  a (trong 
light;  t he  pupil  is  confiderably  contradled  ; the  patient  has  a 
beginning  amaurofis,  and  can  difeern  better  in  a dark  than 
a light  fituation.  When  the  furgeon  cannot  detedl  any  par- 
ticular caufe  of  this  irritability,  he  isjuftified  in  employing 
fuch  general  means  as  tend  to  diminifh  irritability,  and  leffen 
irritation.  A decodtion  of  white  poppy  heads  may  be  ufed 
as  a collyrium  lukewarm.  The  extradlum  hyofeyami  albi, 
belladonna,  cicuta,  valerian,  bark,  gum.  ammon.  galbanum, 
oleum  cajeput,  and  opium,  efpecially  the  tintlure  with 
antimonial  wine,  are  all  proper  medicines  in  the  preceding 
fort  of  cafe. 

Sometimes  the  gutta  ferena  arifes  with  fymptoms  which 
indicate  weaknefs  and  diminilhed  fenfibility  of  the  eye. 
While  the  patient  continues  not  entirely  blind,  he  finds  his 
fight  cloudy,  he  fees  better  in  a light  than  a dark  fituation, 
and  feels  a fort  of  languor  in  the  eye.  He  experiences  a 
fenfation,  as  if  fome  dirt  were  in  his  eyes,  and  is  frequently 
endeavouring  to  wipe  it  away.  He  finds  himfelf  able  to  fee 
better  juft  after  meals,  or  whenever  he  has  been  having  ro- 
conrfe  to  external  corroborant  remedies.  Such  circumftances 
direct  the  furgeon  to  employ  tonics  and  flimulants,  when  all 
debilitating  caufes  are  quite  undifcoverable.  Bark,  ammo- 
nia prxparata,  valerian,  cold  water,  arnica,  cantharides, 
fpirituous  and  aromatic  external  remedies,  &c.  are  proper. 

Sometimes,  as  Richter  further  informs  us,  the  fymptoms 
feem  to  indicate  a preternatural  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  eye.  The  patient  complains  of  the  eye-ball  be  ng  tenfe, 
and  of  a fenfation  as  if  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
orbit  for  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  eye-ball  feems  to  the 
patient  ftifF,  immoveable,  and  harder  than  ufual.  All  kinds 
of  evacuations,  bliiters  over  the  eye-brows,  behind  the  ears, 
and  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  kept  open  or  frequently  re- 
peated ; large  dofes  of  emetics,  fetons,  ifiues,  and  fternu- 
tatories,  are  now  the  right  remedies  : Richter  thinks,  that 
even  dividing  the  cornea,  and  letting  out  the  aqueous  humour, 
might,  in  this  inftance,  be  advantageous.  At  all  events,  in 
his  opinion,  it  could  not  be  productive  of  any  harm.  This 
flight  operation,  however,  muft  either  be  repeated  every  day 
fe>r  a few  days,  or  ell'e  the  firft  opening  mull  be  prevented 
from  doling,  in  order  that  the  fulnefs  of  the  eye  may  con- 
tinue, for  a certain  time,  in  a diminilhed  Hate. 

The  external  and  internal  veflels  of  the  eye  fometimes, 
fays  Richter,  feem  to  be  in  a varicofe  condition.  The  pa- 
tient fees  immoveable  black  fpots,  which  gradually  become 
larger  and  more  numerous,  nct-like  figures,  and  feveral  other 
unchangeable  lhadowy  appearances.  Thevelfelsof  the  con- 
junctiva are  fwollen,  without  being  inflamed.  Repeated  ge- 
neral and  topical  bleeding,  fcarifying  the  varicofe  veflels  of  the 
conjunctiva,  bathing  the  eye  with  cold  water.  See.  arc  the 
moll  fuitablc  means  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

The  fame  anchor  alfo  remarks,  that  fome  patients,  fora 
certain  fpace  of  time,  before  the  difeafe,  are  affl idled  with 
frequent  catarrhal  difeharges  from  rhe  nofe,  and,  when  the 
blindnels  comes  on,  feel  an  unufual  drynefs  in  the  nofe,  unea- 
finefs  about  the  root  of  this  part  and  the  frontal  finufes. 
Here  flernutatories  are  indicated.  The  fnuff  recommended 
by  Mr.  Ware  may  be  employed,  or  elfe  that  ufed  by 
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Schmucker,  and  thus  compofed  : R Mercur.  Viv.  drachm,  j 
Sacchar.  Alb.  dr.  iij  pulv.  Fill.  Alb.  Rad.  Valerian,  a a dr.  j 
Mifce.  The  patient  may  alfo  apply  to  his  noltrils  the  fleam 
of  any  emollient  slecoCtion,  containing  a proportion  of  va- 
lerian. 

In  thofe  cafes  in  which  a white,  or  light-coloured  appear- 
ance is  obfervable  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  retina  itfelf 
is  probably  thickened  and  diieafed.  Here  fuch  medicines 
as  cicut;%  belladonna,  mercury,  aqua  ammonia;,  &c.  may  be 
tried. 

In  certain  inllances,  amaurofis  comes  on,  attended  with 
an  obftinate,  frequently  returning  ophthalmy.  When  there 
is  no  manifell  caufe  for  fuch  inflammation,  antimonials,  mer- 
curials, and  anodynes  may  be  employed. 

Richter  next  obferves,  that,  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  periodical 
amaurofis,  although  it  is  common  to  prelcribe  bark  ; yet, 
fince  the  diforder  may  proceed  from  a variety  of  caufes, 
bark  can  be  of  no  fervice,  and  may  even  do  harm,  and 
lengthen  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  while  fuch  caufes  con- 
tinue unremoved.  The  caufe  of  the  periodical  amaurofis  is 
moll  frequently  in  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen.  A man, 
who  ufed  to  be  blind  every  morning,  fays  Richter,  always 
felt  at  the  fame  time  a fevere  pain  juft  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
on  the  right  fide.  The  attacks  always  terminated  with  the 
difeharge  of  a large  quantity  of  air  from  the  bowels. 
Hence  it  is  generally  proper,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  clear  out  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  it  is  only  when  this  has  been  accoir- 
plilhed  that  bark  can  prove  ufeful.  Frequently,  alio,  va- 
lerian, arnica,  or  finall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  may  then  be 
adminiftered  with,  advantage. 

Sometimes  the  periodical  amaurofis  originates  from 
worms,  or  from  an  interruption  of  the  menllrual  difeharge. 
Thefe  cafes  demand  a mode  of  treatment  already  deferibed. 
Occafionallv,  the  gutta  ferena  is  connected  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  with  which  it  fubfides.  The  remedies  for 
hylleria  are  here  the  proper  remedies  for  the  blindnefs.  The 
oleum  cajeput  has  been  found  ferviceable.  (See  Richter’s 
Anfangfgruude  der  Wundarzneykunft.  Band  3,  Ka- 
pitel  14k 

Some  cafes  of  gutta  ferena  are,  from  their  nature,  incurable. 
Of  this  kind  may  be  deemed  fuch  as  depend  upon  tumours 
fituated  in  the  cerebrum,  and  comprefiing  the  optic  nerves  ; 
fuch  as  depend  upon  original  malformations  of  the  optic 
nerves  ; fuch  as  proceed  from  a permanent  alteration  of  the 
optic  foramen  in  confequence  of  caries,  &c. 

Some  additional  ohfervations,  connected  with  the  fubject 
of  gutta  ferena,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Hemera- 
lopia and  Nyctalopia. 

The  late  Mr.  Fergufon  contrived  an  inftrument  for  ap- 
plying the  power  of  eleCtricity  to  diforders  in  the  eyes  : this 
inftrument  coniiftscf  a pointed  brafs  wire,  fattened  by  means 
of  a cork  at  the  finaller  end  of  a conical  glafs,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  palling  through  the  axis  of  this  glafs,  fo  that  its 
point  comes  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  larger  aperture 
of  the  glafs  : the  inftrument  is  to  he  fo  fixed,  that  the  larger 
aperture  of  the  glafs  may  furround  the  eye,  and  keep  its 
lid  open,  and  the  point  of  the  wire  is  direCted  to  the  pupil,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  it.  In 
the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  a fpark  often  proceeds  from  the 
point  of  the  wire,  which  oecafions  very  acute  pain  ; and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Partington  fixed  a wooden  point  upon  the 
pointed  wire  ; but  the  directors  of  this  laft  gentleman  are 
better  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

GutT/T-;  Angl'icana , Engl  ft  drops , volatile  Engll/lo  drops, 
or  Goddard's  drops,  a name  of  a medicinal  liquor,  prepared 
from  divers  ingredients,  formerly  fuppofrd  to  be  of  fove- 

reign 
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•reign  efficacy  againft  coagulations  of  the  blood,  malignant 
fevers,  and  particularly  the  fmall-pox,  obilru&ions,  epilep- 
fies,  (lrowfy  difeafes,  vapours,  &c. 

The  inventor  of  thefe  celebrated  drops  was  Dr.  Goddard, 
a phyfician  of  London.  The  fecret  of  their  compolition 
waspurchafed  by  king  Charles  II.  at  the  price  of  50,000/. 
fieri,  whence  they  were  denominated  gut/a  Anglican*. 

This  coftly  receipt  we  fhall  here  gratify  the  reader  with,  a 
mel/icur  marche  : “ Take  five  pounds  of  human  cranium,  of  a 
perfon  hanged,  or  dead  of  lome  violent  death,  two  pounds 
of  dried  vipers,  two  pounds  of  hartlhorn,  and  two  of  ivory ; 
mince  the  whole  fmall,  put  it  in  two  or  three  retorts,  and 
dillil  it  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  with  the  fame  precautions 
as  are  ordinarily  ufed  in  dillilling  hartfliorn  and  vipers,  to 
cxtradl  their  volatile  lalt.  When  the  veffels  or  receivers  are 
cold,  unlute  them,  and  lliake  them  well,  in  order  to  loofen 
the  volatile  falts  from  the  Tides  of  the  veffels.  Pour  the 
whole  in  a large  glafs  cucurbit,  and  filtrate  it  through  a 
brown  paper,  in  order  to  feparate  the  oil,  which  is  here  ufe- 
lefs  : put  the  filtrated  liquor  in  a glafs  retort,  and  place  it 
in  a fand  heat,  and  fit  another  glafs  retort  thereto,  as  a re- 
cipient ; take  care  all  tilings  be  well  luted,  and  make  a co- 
hobation  of  the  faid  matters  at  three  times.  But,  by  the 
way,  add  all  the  fait, before  feparated  from  the  receivers  ; and 
after  the  faid  three  co'nobations,  unlute  the  retorts,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  a matrafs  with  a long  neck,  to  which 
fix  a iuitable  capital,  and  a receiver  ; lute  all  the  joinings  on 
each  fide  with  a wet  bladder,  and  let  the  veffel  in  a fand 
heat  ; by  this  means,  the  volatile  fait  will  be  fublimed,  and 
Hick  to  the  capital  and  upper  part  of  the  matrafs.  Conti- 
nue,the  fire  till  fpirit  enough  hath  rifen  todiffufe  and  diffolve 
the  fait  which  arofe  firfl : then  take  all  the  fire  out  of  the 
furnace,  that  the  diilillation  may  proceed  no  farther,  which 
.is  a circumftance  of  the  lail  importance,  without  which  the 
medicine  would  be  weakened  by  too  much  phlegm.’’  Biet. 
in  Mem.  de  Trev.  1713. 

As  to  t]ie  dole  of  this  remedy,  they  begin  with  feven  or 
eight  drops,  increafing  by  degrees  to  forty  or  fifty,  on  pref- 
fing  occafions,  as  in  apoplexies,  lethargies,  weakneffes, 
&c. 

The  real  compofition  of  the  guttas,  however,  is  fomewhat 
controverted.  Dr.  Lifter  affures  us,  that  he  had  the  fecret 
communicated  to  him  by  king  Charles  II.  that  it  is  no  other 
than  the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk,  rectified  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon, or  lome  other  effential  oil. 

The  fame  author  affures  us,  he  had  found  by  experience, 
that  the  guttte  Anglicanse  were  not  in  any  refpect  preferable 
to  the  common  volatile  fpirits  of  hartlhorn  and  fal  ammoniac, 
except  that  the  fmell  is  more  fupportable.  Mem.  de  1’ Acad, 
des  Scien.  ann.  1 700. 

Gutt/E,  in  ArchiteBure,  are  ornaments  in  form  of  little 
cones,  in  the  plafond  of  the  Doric  cornice,  on  the  architrave, 
underneath  the  triglyphs,  reprefenting  a fort  of  drops  01- 
bells  ; they  are  ufually  fix  in  number.  They  are  fometimes 
alio  called  lachrym a,  tears  ; and  campana  or  campanula , 
bells.  Leon  Baptilla  Alberti  calls  them  nails.  See 
Duo  ps. 

GUTTE.  See  Gutty. 

GUTTEMBERG,  John,  in  Biography,  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  noble  art  of  printing,  was  born  at  Mentz 
about  the  year  1400.  Much  has  been  faid  with  refpect  to 
the  author  of  this  invention,  who  is  now  generally  given  as  the 
fubjedt  ot  the  prefent  article  • the  controverfy  will,  how- 
ever, be  conlidered  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  the  word 
Printing.  It  appears,  by  a public  document  entitled 
“ An  Enquiry,  ordered  by  the  Senate  of  Stralburg,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Suit  carried  on  againit  John  Guttemberg,  &c. 
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in  1439,”  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  typography,  that  he 
had  at  this  period  a prefs  mounted,  and  that  in  this  prefs 
there  were  forms,  locked  by  fcrews,  which  fhew  that  the 
types  were  moveable.  The  charadters  which  he  employed 
were  cut  out  of  wood,  though  he  lometimes  uled  lead,  or  fome 
other  harder  metal,  for  his  types.  In  the  year  1465,  Gut- 
temberg was  honoured  by  the  archbifhop  Adolphus  with  a 
mark  of  dillindlion,  to  which  his  genius  and  labour  entitled 
him.  He  was  admitted  among  the  nobility  of  his  court,  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  drefs  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  had  a 
penfion,  together  with  feveral  privileges  and  exemptions,  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Guttemberg  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in 
the  year  1467  or  1468.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Recollets  at  Mentz,  and  the  following  epitaph  was  placed 
over  or  near  his  tomb.  “ D.O.M.S,  Johanr.i  Gensfleifch, 
(from  the  name  of  his  houfe,)  artis  imprefforiae  repertori,  de 
omni  natione  et  lingua  optime  merito,  in  nominis  tui  memo, 
riam  iinmortalem,  Adam  Gelthus  pofuit.”  Over  another 
houfe,  in  which  Guttemberg  lived,  was  placed  the  following 
infeription  in  the  year  1507. 

Joann i Guttembeugensi 

MOGUNTINO, 

QUI  PRIMUS  OMNIUM  LITER  AS  /ERE 
1MPR1MENDAS  INVEN1T 
HAC  ARTE  DE  OHBE  TOTO  BENE  MERENTI  } 

IVO  VINTIGENSIS 

IIOC  SAXUM  PRO  MONUMENTO  POSUIT. 

GUTTER,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mecran  ; tituated  in  a bay  of  the  Arabian  fea  ; 
40  miles  W.  of  Guadel.  N.  lat.  25  18'.  E.  long.  6l°  15'. — - 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Arabian  fea,  near  the  coalt  of 
Perfia.  N.  lat.  25°  15'.  E.  long.  61  10'. 

Gutter,  in  Agriculture,  a narrow  ditch,  trench,  or  furrow, 
formed  in  any  kind  of  ground  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  it. 
It  may  be  moft  conveniently  formed  by  the  plough,  and 
fpaaes  proper  for  the  purpofe. 

Gutter,  in  Building,  a channel  for  collecting  and  con- 
veying the  water  from  the  roof,  iituated  between  the  parapet 
and  the  inclined  fide  of  the  covering,  or  between  the  inclined 
fides  of  a double  roof,  the  interfedtion  of  the  vertical  plane  of 
the  wall  and  the  inclined  plane  of  the  roof,  or  the  two  in- 
clined planes  forming  horizontal  lines.  When  two  inclined 
fides  of  a roof  meet  each  other  at  an  internal  angle,  and  form 
an  inclined  interfedlion  to  the  horizon,  the  angle  thus  formed 
is  called  a valley.  The  external  angles  formed  by  two  in- 
clined planes  are  called  hips;  and  hence  hips  are  exadtly  the  re- 
verfe  of  vallies,  and  thus  we  have  the  difference  between  gut- 
ters, hips,  and  vallies.  The  interfedtion  of  the  planes  which 
form  the  fides  of  gutters  are  horizontal,  but  the  interiedlion 
of  the  planes  which  form  hips  and  vallies  are  inclined. 

Gutters  for  lead  are  formed  partly  by  a boarding  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  walls,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
clined fides  of  the  roof  and  the  vertical  planes  of  the  walls, 
and  are  fupported  by  horizontal  bearers  from  the  walls  to 
the  fides  of  the  rafters,  againit  which  they  are  nailed  at  one 
end  ; the  other  end  is  fupported  clofe  to  the  wall  upon  fmall 
polls  or  puncheons,  which  are  notched  and  nailed  to  the 
bearers.  The  boarding  which  is  fupported  by  the  bearers, 
and  which  Hands  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  walls, 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  gutter,  and  is  laid  with  a declivity 
in  the  parallel  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  wall,  of  about  an 
inch  in  ten  feet,  and  with  Heps  called  drips  at  every  twelve 
or  eighteen  feet.  The  drips  are  formed  in  planes  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon  and  to  the  walls,  riling  about  two,  or 
two  and  a half  inches,  fo  as  to  add  to  the  defeent  of  the 
gutters,  and  at  fuch  dillances  from  each  other  as  arc  equal  to 
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the  length  of  the  (heets.  Gutters  are  laid  with  lead  of  fuch 
weight,  that  the  fuperficial  foot  contains  from  feven  to 
twelve  pounds,  according  to  the  ftrefs  that  is  fuppofed  to  be 
on  the  furface.  The  (beets  are  laid  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  as  the  defcent  for  the  water  may  permit. 
When  there  is  a fuffieient  current  for  the  water,  (horter 
fheets  of  twelve  feet  in  length  are  to  be  recommended  in  pre- 
ference to  longer  ones,  on  account  of  the  latter  fometimes 
cracking  by  espanfion,  as  all  metals  are  liable  to  do.  Call  lead 
is  preferable  to  milled  lead,  as  being  more  folid  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  on  this  account  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  when 
it  expands,  fo  as  to  keep  from  tearing  afunder  ; but  milled 
lead  is  equally  thick  throughout,  and  has  its  furface  regu- 
larly fmooth,  properties  which,  however,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  call  lead  ; therefore,  wherever  beauty  and  neatnefs 
of  workmanfhip  are  required,  milled  lead  mull  be  employed. 
The  goodnefs  of  call  lead  depends  upon  the  equality  of  its 
thickuefs,  which  cannot  at  all  times  be  depended  upon,  and  it 
is  but  juftice  to  inform  the  reader  that  plumbers  themfelvcs 
are  divided  in  their  opinion  whether  call  or  milled  lead  ought 
to  have  the  preference. 

In  London,  parapet  walls  and  leaden  gutters  are  indifpen- 
fible,  on  account  of  the  building  aft,  as  the  numerous  inha- 
bitants are  lefs  liable  to  accidents  from  the  falling  of  broken 
flates  or  tiles ; and  in  cafes  of  fire  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  they  are  convenient  for  making  an  efcape  from  the 
danger,  and  alfo  for  aflilling  in  extinguilhing  the  flames. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  fubftitute  copper,  but 
this  material  has  not  been  found  to  have  the  defired  effect. 
The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  gutters  by  leaden  pipes. 

In  the  country,  dripping-eaves  are  much  ufed,  and  to  be 
preferred  in  elevated  lituations,  as  in  the  winter  feafon  the 
gutters  and  pipes  are  frequently  Hopped  by  fnow  or  fro  ft,  fo 
as  to  bring  down  the  ceilings  and  plaltering,  injure  the 
walls,  and  rot  the  timber  ; and  thus  not  only  render  the  build- 
ing unlit  lor  living  in,  but  reduce  it  to  ruin  in  the  courfe  of 
« few  years.  On  this  account,  many  of  the  firft  rate  houfes 
fuffer  much  by  the  overflowing  of  the  water,  unlefs  the  gut- 
ters arefo  conflrufted  that  the  water  may  efcape  before  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  building.  Gutters  fliould  never  be  fol- 
dered  where  it  can  be  avoided,  particularly  when  the  folder- 
ing  would  make  the  fheets  of  unufual  length,  as  in  this  cafe 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  enfure  it  from  cracking  ; the  ex- 
pences  of  repairing  would  be  frequent,  and  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect would  be  ruinous.  The  tliickell  lead  is  ufed  in  gutters 
and  flats,  each  generally  of  the  fame  weight,  while  the  hips 
and  ridges  are  from  five  to  fix  pound  to  the  foot,  and  moll 
generally  of  milled  lead. 

Gutter,  in  Mining , fignifies  in  Staffordfliire,  and  fome 
•ther  places,  a Hough,  adit,  level,  or  fubterraneous  drain  to 
a mine. 

Gutter  and  Blafl,  denotes  one  of  the  modes  of  working 
a hard  vein  of  lead  ore,  which  coniills  in  picking  out  or  cut- 
ting a gutter  or  vertical  nick  in  the  vein-lluff  on  one  fide  of 
the  rib  of  ore  or  vein,  and  then  fetting  a lliot  or  lliots  on 
the  ather  fide,  in  order  to  blafl.  out  the  ore,  See. 

Gutter  -ledge  is  the  name  of  a crofs-bar,  laid  along  the 
middle  of  a hatch-way  in  fome  lliips,  for  fupporting  the 
covers,  and  any  weighty  body  that  may  be  laid  or  moved 
upon  them. 

Gutter  TjsUs.  SccTvle. 

GUTTER  ANA,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Hindoollan, 
m the  circar  of  Sanore  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Sanore. 

GUTTERING  of  Land,  in  Agriculture , the  forming 
of  drains  of  the  gutter  kind  in  lands,  either  by  the  plough 
or  the  l'pade,  fo  as  to  free  them  from  overabundant  moif- 
tnre. 
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Guttering  Plough,  the  name  of  a finall  and  fimple 
plough  of  the  draining  kind,  that  is  much  employed  on  wet 
lands  in  fome  diftricts.  It  is  capable  of  being  wrought  by 
a Angle  horfe  or  a man.  A trench  or  opening,  four  or  five 
inches  in  breadth,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  may  by 
this  means  be  readily  formed  ; 011  which  account  it  is  much 
employed  in  making  drains  in  bleaching  and  other  limilar 
grounds,  and  may  do  very  well  for  wet  clayey  meadow  land, 
where  the  it.il  is  (hallow,  and  liable  to  the  production  of 
ruflies  and  other  coarie  plants. 

The  tool  coniiftsof  a piece  of  iron,  about  five  inches  in 
breadth,  and  pointed  at  the  end  : upon  this  piece  two  other 
pieces  are  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  former,  one  on  each 
fide, the  fore  edges  inclining  backwards;  fo  that  the  three  edges 
of  the  inftrument  form  a fort  of  letter  A:  and  to  the  bottom 
plate  is  fixed  a focket  for  receiving  the  Hale  or  handle,  which 
is  fet  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  a wedge  on  the  under 
fide.  At  the  end  of  the  Hale  is  a crofs  piece  three  feet  in 
length,  again II  which  the  man’s  bread  is  placed,  when  he 
fhoves  the  tool  before  him  in  cutting  the  drain.  A rib, 
twenty-four  inches  long,  is  fixed  on  the  focket,  at  the  end  of 
it  ; a peg,  about  a foot  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  is 
faftened  to  the  fide  of  the  ftale  by  ferews.  This  peg  refts 
011  the  land  when  the  clod  is  turned  out  of  the  tool.  See 
Peo  u GH  -draining. 

GUTTETaE  Pulvis,  is  the  name  of  an  epileptic  pow- 
der in  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  compofed  of  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  roots  of  white  dittany,  the  root  and  feed  of  peony,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; the  feeds  of  goofe-foot,  two  drams  ; 
human  fie  nil,  three  drams  ; red  coral  prepared,  two  drams  ; 
the  horns  of  elk’s  foot,  half  an  ounce  ; and  a fcruple  of 
gold  leaf : all  which  ingredients  are  to  be  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  This  powder  lias  been  deemed  a very  powerful 
antifpafmodic,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  adminillered  in  the 
quantity  of  a fcruple  for  a dole,  for  a confiderable  time, 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  epilepfy. 

GUTTIFER7E,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Juftieu,  becaufe 
of  the  gum  or  refin  for  which  fome  of  them  are  noted,  a 
Natural  Order  of  Plants,  the  69th  in  the  fyftem  of  that  dif- 
tinguilhed  author,  and  the  9th  of  his  13th  clafs.  For  the 
full  charafters  of  this  clafs,  fee  Gerania. 

The  order  of  Guttiferee  is  thus  defined.  Calyx  either  of  a 
definite  number  of  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  deeply  divided,  or 
very  rarely  wanting.  Petals  definite  in  number,  often  four. 
Stamens  moftly  indefinite,  rarely  definite,  their  filaments 
fometimes  diflinft,  fometimes,  but  more  rarely,  monadel- 
plious,  or  polyadelphous  ; their  anthers  incorporated  with 
the  filaments.  Germen  fimple  ; ftyle  fimple  or  none  ; ftigma 
fimple  or  divided.  Fruit  moftly  of  one  cell,  either  a berry 
or  drupa,  or  capfular,  in  fome  cafes  entire,  in  others  burft- 
ing  by  valves,  and  containing  one  or  many  feeds,  fometimes  at- 
tached to  the  central  receptacle,  fometimes  to  the  enclofing 
part.  Corculum  ftraight,  without  any  albumen,  its  lobes 
iomewhat  callous  or  corky.  The  plants  are  either  trees  or 
fhrubs,  many  of  them  abounding  with  refinous  juice. 
Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  generally  coriaceous,  undivided, 
imooth,  with  one  central  longitudinal  nerve,  the  reft  tranf- 
verfe.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  occaiionally  monoeci- 
ous or  dioecious  by  abortion  of  parts. 

The  firft  leftion  coniills  of  fix  genera,  which  have  no 
ftyle;  Camhogia  adopted  from  llheede  and  Linnaeus;  Clvjia; 
Garcinia ; Tovomita,  Aubl.  t.  364;  Xanthe  of  Schreber,  which . 
is  Qjtapoya  of  Aubl.  t.  343,  344  ; and  Gnus.  See  the  lat- 
ter, which  we  have  prefumed  to  remove  to  another  order. 

Seftion  fecund,  flowers  with  one  ftyle,  comprehends  eight 
genera ; Symphonia  of  Schreber,  which  is  Moronohea  of 
Aubl.  t.  313  ; Macoulca,  Aubl.  t.  378,  a genus  with  which 
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bo  other  perfon  has  ventured  to  meddle,  all  parts  of  the 
flower  being  unknown  ; Mammea  ; Macanea,  or  Macahanea, 
Aubl.  t.  37  j,  of  whofe  flower  there  is  no  account  ; Sterbec- 
hia  of  Schreber,  which  is  Singana  of  Aubl.  t.  230  ; Mefua; 
Rheedia  ; and  Calophyllurn. 

The  third  feftion  confifts  of  four  genera,  whofe  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  which  are  judged  for  that  reafon  akin  to  the 
next  order,  Aurantia.  Thefe  are  V ale  rut  j Eheocarpus ; 
V atica  ; and  Allophyihts. 

GUTTSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
Ermeland  ; 64  miles  S.  of  Koniglberg. 

GUTTURAL  Letters,  are  thole  pronounced  or  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  the  throat. 

Dr.  Wallis  diftinguifhes  the  vowels  in  our  language  into 
labial,  palatine,  and  guttural  ; according  to  the  feveral  de- 
grees of  opening  the  mouth  to  pronounce  them,  larger,  mid- 
dle, and  lefs.  O11  this  footing  he  makes  three  guttural  vow- 
els, and  three  labial,  and  as  many  palatines. 

The  four  guttural  letters  in  Hebrew  are  |"|,  n»  ar)d  JL 
formed  int«  the  technical  word  ynnN* 

GUTTUROSUS  Piscis,  in  Ichthyology,  a fmall  fifh 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  clfewhere  ; and  called  in  different  parts 
got  or  of  ala,  gottorugine,  and  got  to  di  ware. 

GUTTUS,  a term  among  antiquaries  for  a fort  of  vafe 
ufed  in  the  Roman  facrilices,  to  take  the  wine  and  iprinkle  it 
guttatim,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  viftim. 

Vigenere  on  T.  Livy  gives  the  figure  of  the  guttus,  as 
reprefented  on  divers  medals,  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

GUTTY,  or  Gutte,  in  Heraldry , is  when  a thing  is  re- 
prefented as  charged  or  fprinkled  w ith  drops. 

In  blazon,  the  colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ; thus, 
gutty  of  fable,  of  gules,  &c. 

Some  authors  will  have  red  drops  called  gutty  de  fang,  or 
drops  of  blood ; black  ones,  gutty  de  poix,  of  pitch  ; white, 
gutty  d eau,  of  nvater,  See. 

GUTZKOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Anterior  Pome- 
rania, capital  of  a country  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 24  miles 
S.  of  Stralfund.  N.  lat.  3-3"  56'.  Elong.  13- 23'. 

GUUL,  a river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  Drontheim 
bay;  14  miles  W.  of  Drontheim. 

GUY,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  a noble 
hofpital  in  Southwark,  that  bears  his  name,  was  the  fon  of  a 
lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horfley-down.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a bookfeller,  and  began  trade  with  no  larger 
flock  than  200 /.  ; he  was,  however,  induftrious  and  fuccefs- 
ful : but  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  acquired  by  purchafing 
feamen’s  tickets  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  and 
by  fortunate  fpeculations  in  the  South-fea  ilock,  in  the  year 
1720.  Befides  Guy’s  hofpital,  he  erefted  a wing  to  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital,  and  alfo  an  alms-houfe  at  Tamworth. 
He  died  in  1724,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  leaving  behind 
him  the  vaft  fum  of  300,000/. 

Guv,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  ; 
TO  miles  S.  of  Chunar. 

Guv,  in  a Ship,  is  any  rope  ufed  to  keep  off  weighty 
bodies  from  bearing  or  falling  again  ft  the  fhip’s  fide,  when 
they  are  to  be  hoifled  or  lowered.  Thus,  if  any  thing  is 
to  be  haled  in  over  the  gunwale,  it  is  gently  eaied  in  by  a 
guy  rope,  faftened  ufually  to  the  flanchions  of  the  walte- 
trees. 

Guy  is  likewife  a large  flack  rope,  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  main-mail  to  the  head  of  the  fore-mail,  and  hav- 
ing two  or  three  large  blocks  faftened  to  the  middle  of  it. 
This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fullain  the  tackle  ufed  for  hoift- 
ing  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a merchant -ftiip,  and  is  removed 


from  the  mail-heads  as  foon  as  the  veflci  is  laden  or  delivered. 
See  Garnet. 

Guv’s  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

GUYANDOT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  irt 
Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  ; N.  lat.  38°  22'.  W. 
long.  82’  20'. — Alfo,  Little  Guyandot,  a river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  ; N.  lat.  38:>  14'.  W.  long.  8 13 
12'. 

GUYERN,  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Anlpach  ; zo  miles  S.E.  of  Anfpach. 

GUY’ON,  Jeanne-Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Motjeie, 
in  Biography , a female  enthuiiaft  and  myftic  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  1648,  at  Montargis,  of  a refpeftable 
family  ; and  at  the  age  of  16  flie  was  married  to  the  fon  of 
the  celebrated  Guyon,  who  obtained  rank  and  fortune 
by  his  execution  of  the  noble  undertaking  of  die  canal  of 
Briare.  At  the  age  of  28  years,  flie  was  left  a widow  with 
three  children.  She  had  always  been  diltinguiflied  by  deeds 
of  charity,  and  a highly  devotional  turn  of  mind  ; and  foon 
after  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood,  flie  became  ac- 
quainted at  Paris  with  D’Arenthcn,  biftiop  of  Geneva,  a 
prelate  of  Angular  worth  and  piety,  who  invited  her  to  enter 
into  a community  of  new  Catholics,  which  was  aboul  to  be 
eftablifhed  in  his  diocefe  for  the  converfion  of  Proteftant 
females.  She  complied  with  this  propofal,  to  the  negleftof 
her  young  children,  and  to  the  ftirprife  of  her  acquaintance. 
I11  this  institution,  Madame  Guyon  renewed  her  acquaintance 
with  Father  Lacombe,  a very  devout  Barnabite ; who, 
having  a turn  of  mind  fimilar  to  her  own,  inflamed  her 
heated  and  elevated  imagination,  and  confirmed  her  in  the 
idea  which  flie  had  conceived,  that  flie  w as  called  toexercife 
an  extraordinary  miniftry  in  the  church.  Indeed  her 
whole  life  proved  the  mania  of  founding  a myftic  affccia- 
tion.  Upon  the  application  of  her  family,  flie  gave  up  a 
large  fettlement  for  the  education  of  her  children,  and  of 
her  whole  property  referved  to  herfe’f  only  a fmall  an- 
nuity. Leaving  Gex,  the  now  followed  Father  Lacombe 
to  the  Chublais,  ai  d thence  to  Grenoble.  This  circumflance 
gave  rife  to  the  fcandalous  reports  which  were  circulated  at 
a fubfequent  period,  and  which  Boffuet  endeavoured  to  em- 
ploy to  the  prejudice  of  Fenelon,  though  the  attempt  ended 
in  his  own  confufion.  In  16S7,  Madame  Guyon  returned 
to  Paris,  after  an  ahfence  of  fix  years,  which  were  con- 
fumed  in  excurfions,  conferences,  and  preachings.  The 
principles  fhe  inculcated  were  the  entire  renunciation  of  felf, 
the  filence  of  the  foul,  the  annihilation  of  all  emotions,  and 
a total  indifference  to  life  or  death,  future  happinefs  or 
mifery  ; and  during  this  time  fhe  publifhed  her  two  works, 
“Aneafy  Method  of  Praying,"  and  the  “ Myftical  Expli- 
cation of  the  Songs  of  Solomon."  Thefe  performances 
were  fanftioned  by  very  re  fp  eft  able  names,  but  were  gene- 
rally confidercd  as  chargeable  with  extravagancies;  and  fne 
was  arrefled  on  account  of  them,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds’, 
and  underwent  various  examinations  by  the  official  of  the 
archbifliop  of  Paris.  On  this  and  on  all  other  inveftigations 
of  her  proceedings,  fhe  was  freely  acquitted  of  any  moral 
irregularities  ; neverthelefs  flie  remained  in  eultody  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary.  The  lifters  of  that  houfe  were  edified 
by  her  fociety,  and  charmed  with  her  convcrfation  and  beha- 
viour ; and  their  teftimonies  procured  her  great  and  power- 
ful friends,  all  of  whom  Ihe  was  able  to  intereft  ftrongly  in 
her  favour.  The  cautious  and  reflefting  Madame  de  Main- 
tenou  w'as  among  the  number'  who  at  length  obtained  her 
releafe.  Although  the  firft  accounts  which  archbifhop  Eene- 
lon  received  of  this  lady  had  prepoffefied  him  againll  her, 
yet  upon  paying  her  a vifit  and  inquiring  into  the  courfe  of 
her  life,  his  unfavourable  impreftions  were  totally  removed, 
l and 
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and  he  Was  led  to  form  a very  high  opinion  of  her  piety  and 
Charity.  He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  her  at  the  houfe 
of  the  duchefle  de  Beauvilliers,  and  upon  repeated  inter- 
courfe  (he  gained  a complete  afcendancy  over  his  mind. 
Madame  Maintenon  had  fo  high  an  eflecm  for  her,  that  die 
was  allowed  to  make  frequent  yifits  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Cyr,  where  fhe  communicated  her  dodriaes  and  her  works. 
At  length,  however,  Madame  Maintenon  became  fufpicious, 
and  upon  confulting  her  Ipiritual  director,  the  bilhop  of 
Chartres,  (lie  became  more  cautious  and  guarded  ; and  the 
pious  Fenelon,  ninth  as  lie  was  prepofieifed  in  favour  of  M. 
Guyon's  doctrines  and  writings,  concurred  in  recommending 
to  withdraw  the  latter  from  the  filters  of  St.  Cyr,  and  to 
dilcourage  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  About  this  time 
flie  fubmitted  her  works  to  the  examination  of  Bofifuet, 
bilhop. of  Meaux,  as  it  has  been  faid,  by  the  advice  of  Fe- 
nelon ; and  file  alfo  entruiied  to  the  inipeCtion  of  the  firlt 
named  prelate,  who  afterwards  betrayed  her  confidence,  a 
MS.  life,  which  contained  many  extravagances.  In  confe- 
quenceof  an  examination  of  her  works  by  Bofluct  and  other 
prelates,  34  articles  were  drawn  up  in  condemnation  of  the 
mylleries  of  quietifm,  and  Mad.  Guyon,  who  had  placed 
herfelf  in  a convent  at  Meaux,  under  the  eye  of  the  bilhop, 
her  imagined  friend,  but  in  reality  her  enemy  and  perfecutor, 
was  obliged,  in  1695,  to  fign  thefe  articles,  and  to  teftifyher 
unqualified  fubmiilion  to  the  decifions  of  the  church.  Upon 
her  return  to  Paris,  and  her  renewed  zeal  in  making  profe- 
lytes,  file  was  confined  at  Vincennes,  at  Vaugirard,  and 
finally  in  the  Ballile.  When  Fenelon,  who  was  implicated 
in  this  blifinefs,  as  we  have  fhewn  under  his  article,  made  his 
fubmiilion,  Mad.  Guyon  was  liberated  from  the  Ballile  in 
1702,  and  then  retired  to  Blois ; where  Hie  paffed  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  in  obfeurity,  and  in  the  private  ex- 
ercifes  of  a devotion,  iincere  though  enthufiaflic.  She  died 
with  all  the  raptures  of  divide  love  which  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion could  infpire,  in  the  year  1717,  at  the  age  of  69.  To 
her  tctlament  flic  prefixed  a confefiion  of  her  faith,  and  an 
avowal  of  invariable  obedience  to  the  Catholic  church.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  difputed,  that  her  fanaticifm  had  much 
milled  her  judgment,  and  that  in  her  account  of  herfelf  flic 
made  pretenlions  to  .a  degree  of  perfedion  above  the  attain- 
ment of  human  nature  in  a Hate  of  trial.  Among  her 
writings, we maymention  “Chriltian  Difcourfes,”  “The  Old 
and  New  Tedament,  with  Explanations  and  Reflections,” 
2D  vols.  8vo.  ; “Spiritual  Tetters,”  and  “Spiritual  Songs 
and  Nuptial  Poems.”  To  t'hofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  fentiments  and  difpolition  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Cow- 
per,  whofe  chara&er  and  poetical  productions  have  claimed 
jail  approbation,  it  will  not  be  furpri ling  that  he  fhould  have 
caufed  to  he  felcded,  tranflated,  and  printed  fome  of  the 
poems  of  Madame  Guyon.  Bauffet’s  Hilt,  of  Fenelon. 
Notiv.  DiCt.  Hilt.  See  Fcxki.ox  and  OunmsTK. 

GLJYSBOROUGH,  or  Mavciihsticu,  in  Geography,  a 
townthipof  Nova  Scotia,  on  ChedabuCto  bay,  10  leagues 
N.W.  of  Cape  Canfo,  and  40  leagues  E.  of  Halifax,  wliich 
in  1783  contained  250  families. 

GUYSE,  John',  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Hertford  in 
the  year  1680,  where  he  afterwards  fettled  as  a diffenting 
minifter.  He  was  a zealous  Trinitarian,  andpublilhed  foine 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  dodrine,  as  it  was  then, 
and  It  ill  is  denominated.  From  Hertford  he  removed  to 
London,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pallor  of  an 
Independent  congregation  in  New  Broad-ltreet,  with  which 
lie  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  the  exemplary  dif- 
cliarge  of  the  duties  connected  with  his  office.  In  the  year 
1732  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  doCtor  of  divinity.  His  principal  work  was  a para- 
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phrafe  on  the  New  Teftament,  in  three  vols.  4to.  which 
was  completed  in  1752.  In  the  latter  part  of  life  Dr. 
Guyfe  loll  his  fight,  but  as  be  was  an  extempore  preacher, 
he  continued  his  minifterial  duties  till  within  a few  months 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1761,  when  he  was  in  the 
eiglity-hrlt  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  alfo  of  “ The 
t enth’s  Monitor,'’  “ Sermons  to  young  People,”  and  other 
pieces. 

GUZEL-HISAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic 
i urkey,  in  Natolia,  anciently  called  “ Magnelia  Meandri'  ” 
the  refidence  of  a pacha ; divided  into  two  parts  by  a rive’r, 
anciently  the  “ Lethxus.’’  The  air  in  the  hot  months  is 
inlahibrious  ; 27  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Scalanova',  N.  lat  37' 
45'*  E.  long.  27  50'.— Alfo,  a town  of  Natolia,  near  the 
W.  coalt ; 1 5 miles  N.  E.  of  Fokia.  N.  lat.  38  48'.  E 
long.  26 '54  . 0 ^ 

GUZERAT,  a peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  about  200 
miles  in  length,  and  140  wide,  formed  by  the  Arabian  fea, 
(called  by  the  Aliatics  the  “ lea  of  Omman.”)  and  the 
gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  both  of  which  penetrate  far 
within  the  continent ; fubjed  to  high  and  rapid  tides,  which 
throw  up  dangerous  fand-banks,  and  to  the  “ bore,”  (which 
fee,)  which  elevates  the  water  many  feet  above  the  common 
fi:rface  of  the  fea,  and  rages  here  with  great  violence.  By 
the  numerous  fubdivifions  of  this  trad,  and  itill  more  by 
the  amount  of  its  revenue,  Hated  in  the  A yin  Acbaree,  we 
are  led  to  confider  it  as  of  very  great  importance,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Moguls.  This  province,  though  the  foil  is 
dry  and  fandy,  and  fome  parts  of  it  are  woody  and  moun- 
tainous, is  one  of  the  richeit  in  the  Mogul  empire  ; abound- 
mg  m rice,  cotton,  corn,  fugar,  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
with  plenty  of  cattle  and  game.  The  rain  is  conftant  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September  ; but  during 
the  other  months  the  air  is  clear  and  ferene  : and  the  abun- 
dance of  night-dew  refrefhes  the  plants,  which  are  Torched 
by  the  rays  of  a hot  fun  during  the  day.  Guzerat  contains 
a confiderable  number  of  towns,  which  have  flourifhing  ma- 
n u raft u res,  and  the  woods  are  richly  ftored  with  timber  fit 
for  building.  The,  greateft  part  of  it  is  occupied  bv  the 
Poonah  Mahrattas.  The  weilern  part  of  the  peninfula  is 
inhabited  by  a wild,  hardy  race,  and  they  arc  governed  by 
rajahs  of  their  own,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  undergone 
much  change  by  the  late  revolutions  in  HindooHan.  ^Phe 
’larged,  as  well  as  the  fined  part  of  Guzerat,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Paifliwah,  or  head  of  the  weltern  empire,  refiding 
at  Poonah,  (which  fee,)  and  Futty  Sing  Giiicuar,  or  Guic- 
kcr,  who  holds  his  fhare  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  it- 
(See  Mahrattas.) 

The  fined  part  of  this  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Enghfh  under  general  Goddard,  but  rdtored  to  tlieMah- 
rattas  after  the  war  with  Hvder  Ally.  Guzerat,  be- 
ing a frontier  province,  as  it  refpeds  the  accefs  by  fea 
contains  a greater  mixture  of  races,  and  a greater  va- 
riety of  religions,  than  any  other  province.  Bolides  Hin- 
doos, the  principal  inhabitants,  who  follow  the  worfliip  of 
thu  Bramins,  this  province  is  occupied  by  Moguls,  Ara- 
bums,  Perii ans,  Armenians,  ai.d  Europeans.  Its  chief  city 
is  Amedabad,  which  fucceeded  Mahmoodabad,  as  the  capi- 
tal, fituated  on  the  banks  of  a frnall  river,  called  Saber- 
matty,  and  not  Sahremelb,  as  is  erroneoufly  dated  under 
the  article  Ahmedabad  ; which  fee.  ' 1 

GUZES,  in  Heraldry,  roundles  of  a fanguine  or  nuirrv 
colour.  * 

GliZGOOTY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  8 
miles  N.  of  Rungpour.  G 

_ UUZNOORGUL,  a province  of  Afia,  belonging  to 
Caferidan  or  Kuttore,  lying  on  the  \V.  of  Bijore,  and  be- 
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tween  it,  and  the  Chuganferai  river,  which  forms  the  N.E. 
boundary  of  Cabul. 

GWABR-MERCHED,  in  our  Old  Writen,  a Britifh 
word  fignifying  a payment  or  fine,  made  to  the  lords  of 
fome  manors,  upon  the  marriage  of  their  tenants’  daugh- 
ters ; or  otherwife,  on  their  committing  incontinency.  See 
Marciiet. 

GWAIF,  or  Waif.  See  Waif. 

GWALIOR,  in  Geography,  a celebrated  fortrefs  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud,  (landing  on  a hill,  i mile 
in  length,  and  300  yards  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  height 
at  the  N.  end,  where  it  is  greateft,  is  342  feet.  At  this  end 
is  a palace,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort  are  two  re- 
markable pyramidal  buildings  of  red  (lone,  conilrudted  in 
the  ancient  ftyle  of  Hindoo  architecture.  A (tone  parapet 
runs  all  round,  clofe  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  is  fo 
deep,  that  it  was  judged  perfectly  fecure  till  major  Popham 
took  it  by  efcalade,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  1780.  The  only 
gate  is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eaft  fide,  from 
which,  by  feveral  flights  of  fteps,  you  afeend  to  the  top  of 
the  rock.  Within  are  feveral  large  natural  cavities  in  the 
rock,  which  contain  a perpetual  fupply  of  excellent  water. 
On  the  outfide,  about  half  way  up,  are  many  cells,  which 
contain  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  carved,  like  the 
excavations,  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Along  the  eaft  fide, 
near  the  fummit,  runs  a line  of  blue  enamel,  very  frefh  and 
brilliant ; a proof  that  this  manufacture  had  attained  con- 
fiderable  perfection  in  Hindooftan  at  an  early  period.  The 
town,  which  runs  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  hill,  is  large, 
well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houfes  of  (tone, 
abundantly  furnifhed  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  1 hole 
form  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  furrounding  the  fort  and 
town,  at  the  diltance  of  from  one  to  four  miles.  They  are 
principally  compofed  of  a reddifh  fchiltus,  which  feeins  to 
contain  a large  proportion  of  iron.  On  the  eaftward  of  the 
town  runs  the  fmall  river  Soonrica.  At  the  diltance  of  700 
yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fort  is  a conical 
hill,  having  on  the  top  a remarkable  ftone  building,  which 
confifts  of  two  high  pillars,  joined  by  an  arch,  and  feeming 
to  be  of  ancient  workmanfliip.  Beyond  the  river  Soonrica 
'is  a handfome  ftone  building,  with  a cupola  covered  with 
blue  enamel,  the  tomb  of  Mahommed  Ghous,  a man  cele- 
brated for  learning  and  fanCtity,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Acbar.  Within  the  inclofure  which  furrounds  this  momv 
ment,  is  a fmall  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Tan-Sein,  a 
mifician  of  incomparable  (kill,  who  flouriflied  at  the  court 
of  the  fame  monarch.  The  tomb  is  overfhadowed  by  a 
tree,  concerning  which  a fuperftitious  notion  prevails,  that 
the  chewing  of  the  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody 
to  the  voice.  The  diftriCt  depending  on  this  town,  which 
includes  the  country  of  “ Ghod,”  yields  22  lacks  of  rupees, 
1 5 of  which  are  paid  into  the  treafury,  the  remaining  (even 
being  allowed  for  the  expence  of  collection.  A coniider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  cloth  from  Chanderi,  and  in 
indigo.  About  leven  cofs  from  hence,  on  the  road  to  Nir- 
wir,  at  the  village  of  Beereih,  is  a mine  of  iron,  which  is 
worked  to  conliderable  advantage.  The  fort  itfelf,  from 
its  great  fecurity,  is  made  nfe  of  by  Sindiali  as  a place  of 
confinement  for  his  (late  prifoners,  and  the  grand  repoiitory 
of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  military  (tores.  N lat. 
26°  17'.  E.  long.  78  28'.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi. 

GWENDllAETH  River,  in  Caermarthenfliire,  in 
South  Wales,  is  navigable  only  about  two  miles  up  from 
the  Briltol  channel  to  Kidwelly  town,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Kidwelly,  or  Mifs  Keymer’s  coal  canal  (fee  our  article 
Cana.'.).  In  1806  Mr.  Anthony  Bower  made  a furvey  of 
the  lower  port  or  yftuary  of  this  river,  and,  in  1809,  Mr 


William  Smith  alto  furveyed  it,  and  propofed  a new  cut  fv* 
the  current  of  the  river  (as  has  been  done  at  Briltol),  and 
by  means  of  embankments  and  a iea-lock,  to  hold  up  100 
acres  of  floating  dock  or  harbour,  below  the  town  oi  Kid- 
welly : his  eftimate  of  thefe  works  being  1 5,000/.  Coals 
and  limeftone  would  be  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
this  harbour. 

GW1NNE,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  year  1574  he  was  elected  a lcholar  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
perpetual  fellow.  In  1582  he  was  made  regent -m after, 
agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  univerfity  at  that  time,  and 
was  appointed  to  re^d  lectures  on  mufic.  After  taking  hi* 
degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  upon  medicine,  and  pradtifed  as 
a phylician  in  Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  1588,  I16* 
was  chofen  junior  prodtor  ; and  in  September  1592,  was  the 
firil  replier  in  a deputation  held  at  Oxford  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  following  year  he  was 
created  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  in  1595,  by  leave  of  the 
college,  he  attended  fir  Henry  Unton,  ambaflador  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  French  court,  in  quality  of  his  phy- 
fician.  On  the  foundation  of  Grelham  college,  in  1596, 
he  was  chofen  its  firft  profeflor  of  phyfic,  being  one  ol  the 
two  nominated  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  having  a 
further  recommendation  from  lord  chancellor  Gerton.  Iu 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1605,  he  was  appointed  phyfician 
to  the  Tower,  and  in  December,  the  fame  year,  was  ad- 
mitted a fellow  of  the  college  of  phvficians.  After  this  he 
continued  to  practife  in  London  with  great  reputation, 
both  in  the  city  and  at  court.  He  died,  according  to 
Wood,  in  1627. 

He  publifhed  the  following  works:  1.  “ Epicedium  in 
Obitum  illuftr.  Herois,  Henriei  Comitis  Derbienfis,”  Oxon. 
1593.  — 2.  “Nero,  Tragsedia  nova,’’  Lond.  1603. — 
3.  “ Orationes  duse,  Londini  habitx*  in  TEdibus  Grelhamiis,” 
1605. — 4.  “ Vertumnus,  five  Annus  recurrcns,’’  1607. — 
5.  “ Aurum  non  Aurum,  &c.” — 6.  “ Verfes  in  Euglifli, 
French,  and  Italian.” — 7.  “ A Book  of  Travels.”  — 
8.  “ Letters  concerning  Chemical  and  Magical  Secrets.” 
Aikin’s  Biog.  Mem.  of  Medicine. . 

GWYNEDD,  one  of  the  three  principalities  or  king- 
doms into  which  Wales  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  hep- 
tarchy ; the  other  two  being  Deheubarth  and  Mathravel, 
or  Powys-lund.  Gwynedd,  now  North  Wales,  the  country 
of  the  Ordovices,  was  divided  into  the  four  di(tri£ts  of 
Mon,  now  Anglefey,  Avuon,  now  Caernarvon,  Meryonydd, 
now  Merionethfhire,  and  of  Berweddhylod,  now  Denbigh- 
(liire  and  Flintfhire.  The  chief  rcfidence  ot  the  princes  of 
Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  was  at  Aberfraw,  in  the  ifie  of 
Anglefey.  Each  of  thefe  diftricts  or  provinces  in  the  three 
principalities  of  Wales,  were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  car- 
treves,  and  thefe  again  into  fo  many-  commots  ; fo  as  to 
make  51  cantreves,  and  158  commots,  in  all  Wales. 

GY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltricl  of  Gray  ; 
nine  miles  E.  of  Gray.  The  place  contains  2695,  and  the 
canton  12,886  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  247-A  kiliometres, 
in  30  communes. 

GYALGUR,  called  alio  Gaivile,  the  principal  fortrefs 
of  Moodajee,  the  depolitary  of  his  treafures  and  valuables, 
fituated  on  a deep  mountain,  about  103  geographical  miles 
to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Nagpour.  See  G a wile. 

GYARMATH,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 20  miles  E-  S.E. 
of  Levens. 

GYAROS,  or  Gyarus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a (mail 
ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and  clafled  by  Steph.  Byz.  among 
the  Sporades,  but  rather  belonging  to  the  Cyclades ; fituated 
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at  a little  diftance  from  the  coalt  of  Attica,  between  Scyros 
to  the  S.  WM  and  Andros  to  the  N.  W.  The  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  had  made  it  a place  of  exile  : 
Thus  Juvenal  (Sat.  i.  v.  73.) 

“ Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum. 

Si  vis  effe  aliquis  : prwbitas  laudatur  et  alget.” 

GYBING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  art  of  drifting 
any  boom-fail  from  one  lido  of  the  mail  to  the  other. 

GYEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Marne  ; 12  miles  N.  W.  of  Langres. 

GYGANEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Aha, 
in  the  Colchide,  on  the  coall  of  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the 
-mouth  of  the  Ifis,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it. 

GYGAS,  a promontory  of  Afia,  in  the  Troade,  near 
Dardanus. 

GYGES,  in  Biography,  the  minifter  and  favourite  of 
Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  rebelled  againll  his  fovereign,  and 
having  {lain  him,  afeended  the  throne  in  his  ftead.  This 
event  is  placed  about  718  B.  C.  He  made  war  upon  the 
people  of  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  conquered  the  whole 
diftricl  of  Troas.  He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  38  years. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch.  Gyges,  by  other 
authors,  is  made  the  fubjeCt  of  a fable,  which  gives  him  the 
poffeflion  of  a magical  ring  that  had  the  property  of  render- 
ing the  wearer  invilible.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  by  many 
«>f  the  bell  claflical  authors.  Herodotus  gives  another  ac- 
count of  the  fubjeCt.  He  tells  us  that  Candaules  expofed 
the  naked  charms  of  his  wife  to  Gyges,  which,  when  fhe 
difeovered,  fo  enraged  her,  that  (he  fent  for  the  miniller,  and 
gate  him  the  choice  of  loling  his  own  life,  or  taking  away 
that  of  his  fovereign,  and  occupying  his  place  on  the  throne, 
and  in  her  bed.  He  chofe  the  latter,  ltabbed  the  king  in 
his  deep,  married  the  queen,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  king- 
dom, over  which  he  was  permitted  to  reign  in  peace,  after 
he  had  procured  the  fandion  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

GY GOOGOO,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Bootan,  fituated 
«n  the  declivity  of  a hill,  12  miles  from  Buxadewar,  con- 
fiding of  five  or  lix  houfes,  fupported  on  bamboo  props  ; 
the  joids,  beams,  the  matted  walls,  the  conneding  bands, 
and  every  part  of  the  fabric,  being  made  of  bamboo,  except 
the  covering  of  the  roof,  which  is  compofed  of  plantain- 
leaves  doubled.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  an  old  man, 
his  daughter,  and  another  female,  who  prefented  captain 
Turner  and  his  companions,  in  their  embaiTv  to  Tibet,  with 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  and  the  ufual  offering  of  a pe- 
long  handkerchief,  tea,  and  whiiky.  Thefe  people  are 
ilationed  here  by  the  Daeb  Rajah,  for  the  purpoie  of  pre- 
ferving  a quick  and  free  communication  with  his  poffeflions 
on  the  borders  of  Bengal,  and  of  conveying,  with  expedition, 
letters  and  parcels  to  and  from  the  capital.  They  cultivate 
a fmall  piece  of  ground,  which  furnifhes  grain  for  their  fub- 
filtencc.  Their  herds  of  cows  and  fwine  feek  their  own 
food  in  the  fpontaneous  paiture  of  the  woods.  Here  were 
found  two  large  peach-trees,  fome  lime  and  orange-trees,  and 
ralpberry-buflies.  At  a fmall  diffance  flows  the  river  Tehin- 
tchieu  in  a deep  channel  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This 
river  runs  by  Taflifudon,  and  being  fwelled  by  the  united 
ftreams  of  the  Hatchieu,  which  paffes  near  a place  of  the 
fame  name,  and  by  the  Patchieu,  which  takes  its  courfe  near 
Paro,  finds  a paffage  between  the  mountains,  from  whence 
it  is  precipitated  in  tremendous  cataraCts,  and  ruffling  with 
rapidity  between  the  high  cliffs  and  vaft  llones  that  oppofe 
its  progrefs,  defeends  at  length  into  the  valley  a few  miles 
E of  Buxadewar,  and  finally  joins  the  Berhampooter.  Tur- 
ner’s Tibet,  p.  47. 


GYKOW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holffein  j ten  miles 
W.  of  Lutkenborg. 

GYLIPPUS,  in  Biography,  a Lacedaemonian  commander, 
foil  of  Clearchus,  was  fent,  about  the  year  B.C.  414,  through 
the  influence  of  Lyfander,  to  the  relief  of  Syracufe,  when 
it  was  belieged  by  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a great 
victory  over  Nicias  and  Demofthenes,  and  obliged  them  to 
furrender.  He  accompanied  Lyffander  in  his  expedition 
againll  Athens,  and  was  prefent  at  the  capture  of  that  city. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  money 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to  1500 
talents.  His  avarice  cauied  him  to  violate  his  trull  by  a 
fraud  : he  unfewed  the  bottom  of  the  bags  in  which  it  was 
contained,  and  fecreted  about  300  talents.  His  theft  was 
difeovered,  and  to  avoid  the  puniffiment  due  to  his  guilt,  he 
fled  from  his  country,  and  was  obliged  to  live  in  exile  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  By  this  act  of  meannefs  the  glory 
of  all  his  former  actions  was  tarnifhed,  and  his  name  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  pollerity  with  the  infamy  it  deferves. 

GYLONGS,  an  order  of  religious  perfons,  who  inhabit 
Tafliludon  in  Bootan  ; they  affemble  in  their  chapels  three 
times  a day  for  the  performance  of  their  devotion,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  At  the  earliell  dawn  of  day  they  chant 
their  oriions  to  the  found  of  numerous  inllruments  ; at  12 
they  meet  again  to  perform  their  devotion,  and  clofe  the 
evening  with  their  prayers.  The  gates  of  the  palace  are 
then  fhut,  as  well  for  the  lake  of  tranquillity  and  fafety,  as 
to  prevent  a violation  of  their  rigid  rules  of  challity.  Fifteen 
hundred  gylongs  are  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  not  a female  lodges  under  the  fame  roof.  The 
religious,  from  their  fir fl  introduction  into  the  order,  are 
bound  by  its  laws  to  celibacy,  and  are  interdicted,  by  the 
feverell  penalties,  from  all  connection  with  the  female  fex  ; 
though  fome  very  pretty  women  are  employed  in  carrying 
water  into  the  palace.  Sedentary  as  is  the  life  of  thele 
gylongs,  they  appear  fairer  in  their  complexions,  and  more 
athletic,  than  the  reil  of  their  countrymen.  Accultomed  to 
ablution,  they  refort  to  a fmall  ifland  at  a little  dillance  for 
the  purpofe  of  bathing  in  the  Tehin-tchieu.  Turner’s 
Tibet,  p.  83. 

GYLPUT,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  name  of  a court  held 
every  three  weeks  in  the  liberty  or  hundred  of  Pathbew,  in 
the  councy  of  Warwick.  “ Inquiflt.  ad  quod  damn.’’  13 
Edw.  III.  Blount. 

GYLTWITE,  a compenfation  or  amends  for  trefpaffes, 
&c.  “ MulCta  pro  tranfgreffione.”  LL.  Edg.  regis,  anno 
964.  Terms  of  Law.  • 

GYMN  ANTHER  A,  in  Botany,  from  71/yvo.-,  naked,  and 
avSnfa,  the  anther  ; becaufe  thofe  parts  are  deftitute  of  the 
beard  obfervable  on  the  anthers  of  Periploca,  a genus  nearly 
related  to  this.  Brown.  Afclep.  47.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.464. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandna  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contort#,  Linn.  Apocine#,  Juif. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  lalver-fhaped,  with  a crown  of  fiveawned 
leaves.  Filaments  diltinCt,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  ; anthers  prominent,  beardlefs  ; maffes  of  pollen 
granulated,  four-fold,  attaching  themfelves  to  the  dilated 
l'ummits  of  the  prominences  of  each  ftigma.  Follicles  cylin- 
drical, fmooth,  widely  divaricated.  Seeds  comofe. 

1.  G.  nitida.  Native  of  the  tropical  region  of  New 
Holland.  Plant  Ihrnbby,  twining,  fmooth,  milky'.  Leaves 
oppoffte,  (hilling.  Flowers  greenifh-white,  beardlefs,  on  la- 
teral, rather  forked  (talks.  There  are  five  notched  fcalcs, 
inferted  on  the  inlide  of  the  finufes  of  the  calyx.  Brown. 

GYMNANTHES,  from  yyu«c,  naked,  and  a»9o;,  a 
flower,  Swartz.  Prod.  93.  Schrcb.  Gen.  636,  is  now  reduced 
by  its  author  to  Extoccaria.  Ilis  C.  elliptica  is  E.  tinifolia, 
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FI.  Ind.  Occ.  x 1 19,  and  G.  lucida  is  E.  lucida,  1 122.  They 
are  trees  or  (lirubs  with  limple,  fmooth,  fhining  leaves,  and 
axillary  catkins,  growing  in  the'  fouthern  parts  of  Jamaica. 
See  Excoecahia. 

GYMNARTHRIDIA,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  fnfeffs,  a fc- 
ries  or  clafs  of  infects,  which  have  foft  and  naked  bodies  fur- 
nilhed  with  limbs. 

Thefe  have  been  generally  called  zoophytes,  a term  expreff- 
ing  creatures  partly  of  an  animal  and  partly  of  a vegetable 
nature  ; but  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  are  none 
fuch,  it  is  proper  that  the  term  zoophyte  lhould  no  longer 
be  retained. 

Under  this  clafs  are  comprehended  the  limax,  or  the 
naked  fnail,  the  lernea,  medufa,  aphrodita,  amphitrite,  &c. 

GYMNASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  Colchide.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  14. 

GYMNASIA RCH,  Gymnasiarciia,  compounded  of 
yvu.vcvTiQi,  and  «px>i,  government,  in  Antiquity,  the  mailer  or 
director  of  a gymnalium. 

The  Greeks  did  not  rank  the  gymnafiarcha  among  the  num- 
ber of  magiftrates  ; though  his  office  was  of  great  confidera- 
tion,  as  having  the  care  of  all  the  youth,  who  were  trailed  to 
him  to  be  formed  to  exercifes  of  the  body. 

He  had  two  principal  officers  under  him,  who  were  to 
affilt  him  in  the  government  of  the  gymnalium  ; the  firfl 
named  xyftarcha,  and  the  fecond  gymnajla.  The  former  was 
mailer  of  the  athletic,  and  prefided  over  the  wreftling.  (See 
Athletaj.)  The  latter  had  the  direction  of  all  the 
other  exercifes,  taking  care  they  were  performed  in  due 
time  and  manner,  that  they'  were  not  too  fevere,  that 
the  youth  attempted  nothing  beyond  their  flrengih,  and  that 
nothing  were  done  that  might  be  injurious  to  their  health. 

Thefe  had  feveral  fubaltern  officers  or  fervants  under 
them,  for  the  fervice  and  inftruttion  of  the  youth  committed 
to  them. 

GYMNASIUM,  a place  fitted  for  the  performing' ex- 
ercifes of  the  body. 

This  word  is  jv/imo-iov,  formed  of  yvuvo-,  naked;  becaufe 
they'  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  praCtife  with  the  more 
freedom. 

Among  the  ancients,  gymnafium  was  a public  edifice  de- 
ffined  for  exercife,  and  where  people  were  taught,  and 
regularly  difeiplined 'under  proper  mailers. 

If  we  may  credit  Solon  in  Lucian’s  Anacharfis,  and  Ci- 
cero, De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  the  Greeks  were  the  firlt  who  had 
gymnafia  ; and  among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
after  them  the  Athenians,  from  whom  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed them. 

There  were  three  principal  gymnafiums  at  Athens ; the 
ac.tdemv,  where  Plato  taught  ; the  lyceum,  noted  for 
Ariilotle’s  ledtures  ; and  the  cynofarges,  allotted  for  the 
populace. 

Vitruvius  deferibes  the  (truclure  and  form  of  the  ancient 
gymnafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  They  were  called  gymnafia, 
becaufe  the  champions  performed  naked;  and  palxltrac, 
from  nur  filing,  which  was  one  of  the  molt  ufual  exercifes 
there : the  Romans  fometimes  alfo  called  them  thermo:, 
becaufe  the  baths  and  bagnios  made  a principal  part  of  the 
building. 

It  appears  that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in  drawers  ; 
which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  thirty-fccond  Olym- 
piad. One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firlt  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  : for  having  been  worlted,  by  means  of 
his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him,  he  threw  them  quite 
glide,  and  the  relt  afterwards  imitated  him. 

The  gymnafia  confiited  of  feven  members,  or  apartments. 


M.  Burette,  after  Vitruvius,  recites  no  lefs  than  twelve,  viz. 

I.  The  exterior  porticos,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read  public  lec- 
tures, and  where  they  alfo  difputedand  rehearfed  their  perform- 
ances. 2.  The  ephebcum,  where  the  youth  affembled  very 
early,  to  learn  their  exercifes  in  private,  without  any  fpec- 
tators.  3.  The  coryceum,  apodyterion , or  gymnajlerion,  a kind 
of  wardrobe,  where  they  ftripped,  either  to  bathe  or  exer- 
cife. 4.  The  elaothefium,  a/ipterion,  or  unSuarium,  appointed 
for  the  u niff  ions,  winch  cither  preceded  or  followed  the  ufe 
of  the  bath,  wreftling,  pancratia,  & c.  5.  The  coniflcrium, 
or  comjlra,  in  which  they  covered  themfelves  with  land,  or 
dult,  to  dry  up  the  oil,  or  fweat.  6.  The podaflra,  properly 
fo  called,  where  they  praiffifed  wreftling,  the  pugillate,  pan- 
cratia, and  divers  other  exercifes.  7.  The  fpharijlerium,  or 
tennis-court,  referved  for  exercifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls. 
8.  Large  unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the  fpace 
between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith  the  edifice 
was  furrounded.  9.  The  xyjli,  which  were  porticos  for  the 
wreftlers  in  winter,  or  bad  weather,  ic.  Other  xyjlis,  or 
open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer  and  line  weather,  lome 
ol  which  were  quite  open,  and  others  planted  with  trees. 

II.  The  baths,  confifting  of  feveral  different  apartments. 
12.  The  Jladium,  a large  lpace  of  a femicircular  form,  cover- 
ed with  land,  and  furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpeClators. 
For  the  adminiftration  of  the.  gymnafia,  there  were  divers 
officers:  the  principal  were,  1.  The  gymnafiarcha,  who  was 
the  direiffor  and  fuperintendent  of  the  whole.  2.  The  xyfar- 
cha,  who  prefided  in  the  xyftus,  or  ftadium.  3.  The  gym* 
nafa,  or  mailer  of  the  exercifes,  who  underltood  their  dif- 
ferent effeiffs,  and  could  accommodate  them  to  the  different 
complexions  of  the  athletic.  4.  The  pa  dot  id  a,  whofe  huii- 
nefs  was  mechanically  to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  under- 
ffanding  their  theory  or  ufe.  Under  thefe  four  officers  were' 
a number  of  fubalterns,  whofe  names  diitinguifhcd  their 
different  funiffions. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  exercifes  praiffifed  in  the  gymnafia, 
they'  may  be  reduced  to  two  general  claffes,  as  they  depend 
either  on  the  aiffion  of  the  body  alone,  or  as  they  require 
external  agents  or  inilruments  The  former  are  chiefly  of 
two  kinds,  orcheflicc  and  palcflrict. 

The  orcheJUce  comprehended,  1.  Dancing..  2.  Culijlice , 
or  the  art  ot  tumbling.  3.  Spho  rift  ice,  or  tennis,  including 
all  the  exercifes  with  pike,  or  balls. 

The  pahtfirice  comprifed  all  exerciles  under  the  denomi- 
nation pahcjlra ; as  vorefllihg,  boxing,  pancratia,  hoplomachia, 
running , leaping,  throwing  the  difeus , the  exercife  of  the  javelin , 
and  that  ot  the  hoop,  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
which  confifted  in  rolling  an  iron  hoop  fi\e  or  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  befet  with  iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  appriiing 
the- people  to  give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amulement. 
Both  ftrength  and  fkill  were  requilitc  in  directing  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod. 

To  thefe  mult  alfo  be  added  the  exercifes  belonging  to 
the  medicinal  gymnaltics,  as,  1.  IV ailing.  2.  Vociferation, 
or  fhouting.  3.  Holding  one’s  breath. 

The  bodily  exercifes,  which  depend  on  external  agents, 
may  be  reduced  to  mounting  the  horfe,  riding  in  a chaife,  or 
other  wheeled  vehicle  : rocking  in  beds  or  cradles,  and  foinq- 
times  fwinging  : to  which  may  be  added,  the  art  of fivimming. 
Hoffman  enumerates  no  lcls  than  fifty-five  lorts  of  gymnaftic 
exercifes. 

GYMNASTES,  Tvuvy-r*',  'among  the  Ancients,  an  officer 
in  the  ancient  gymnafium,  next  in  authority  to  the  gymnafir 
arch  and  xyjlarch.  > 

GYMNASTERIUM,  rvuitcrifiov.  See  Gymnasium. 
GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gymnastic 
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Art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of  the  body, 
whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion. 

The  gymnaftic  art  is  divided  into  three  fpecies  or  branches  ; 
military,  medicinal,  and  athletic,  or  fportive. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art  ; as  Mer- 
curialis,  De  Arte  Gymnaltica:  Faber,  in  Agoniftic.  Joubert, 
de  Gymnafiis  ;•  Cagnatus,  De  Sanit.  Tuend.  Vofiius,  De 
Quatuor  Artib.  Popular.  Meurfius,  De  Orcheftra  ; Fuller, 
in  Medicina  Gymnaltica  ; and  M.  Burette,  in  feveral  differ- 
tations  on  the  ancient  Dancing,  Spheriftics,  Athletics, 
Wreltling,  Pugillate,  Difcus,  See. 

M.  Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  gymnallics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  this  art  is  coeval  with  the  world.  In  reality, 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  ever  been  without 
fome  fort  of  exercifes  of  the  body,  which  the  defence  of 
their  perfons,  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  even  recreation 
and  mirth,  would  necefiarily  lead  them  to.  See  Exercise. 

On  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  fociety,  men,  being  apprifed 
of  the  neceffity  of  military  exercifes,  for  repelling  the  infults 
of  their  neighbours,  inftituted  games,  (fee  Games,)  and 
propofed  prizes,  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats  of 
divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  ilrength  and  dexte- 
rity of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving  a ball,  or  tolling 
a quoit,  together  with  wreftling,  &c.  were  exercifes  fuited 
to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofe  days,  fo  the  youth  vied 
to  excel  in  them,  in  the  prefence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as 
their  judges,  and  difpenfed  prizes  to  the  conquerors;  till 
what  was  originally  only  amufement,  became,  at  length,  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  intcreft  famous  cities,  and 
entire  nations,  in  its  praftice. 

Hence  arofe  an  emulation  and  eagernefs  to  excel,  in  hopes, 
one  day,  of  being  proclaimed  and  crowned  conquerors  in 
the  public  games,  which  was  the  higheft  honour  a mortal 
could  arrive  at : nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that 
even  gods  and  demi-gods  were  not  infenfible  of  what  men 
were  fo  captivated  with  ; and,  in  confequence  hereof,  to 
introduce  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their 
religious  ceremonies,  the  worlhip  of  their  gods,  and  the 
funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precife  epocha  of 
the  gymnailic  art,  yet  it  appears,  from  feveral  paffages  in 
Homer,  and  particularly  t he  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  he  deferibes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  From  that  defeription,  which  is  the  earlieil 
monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymnallics,  it  appears, 
that  they  had  chariot-races,  boxing,  wreftling,  foot-races, 
gladiators,  throwing  the  difcus,  drawing  the  bow,  and 
hurling  the  javelin  ; and  it  ftiould  feem,  from  the  particular 
account  Homer  gives  of  thefe  exercifes,  that  even  then  the 
gymnaftic  art  wanted  little  of  perfection  : fo  that  when 
Galen  fays  there  was  no  gymnaftic  art  in  Homer’s  days, 
and  that  it  began  to  appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to 
be  ur.dcrllood  of  the  medicinal  gymnallics  only'.  This  laft, 
indeed,  had  its  rife  later:  becaufe,  while  men  continued 
fober  and  laborious,  they  had  no  occalion  for  it  ; but  when 
luxury  and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  neceffity  of 
applying  to  phyiicians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that  nothing 
contributed  lb  much  to  the  prefervation  and  re-ellablilhment 
of  health  as  exercifes,  proportioned  to  the  different  com- 
plexions, ages,  and  fexes,  did  not  fail  to  refer  them  to  the 
practice  of  gymnallics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a little  time 
to  Hippocrates,  >vas  the  firft  who  introduced  this  art  into 
phyfic ; and  his  fucceffors,  convinced  by  experience  of  its 
ufefulnefs,  applied  themfelvcsTin  earneft  to  improve  it. 


Hippocrates,  in  Ins  book  of  Regimen,  has  given  inftancc* 
of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in  general,  and  of  the 
particular  effedls  of  walking,  with  regard  to  health  ; alfo  of 
the  different  forts  of  races,  either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ; 
leaping,  wreftling,  the  exercife  of  the  fufpended  baft,  called 
corycus,  chironomy,  undtions,  fridlions,  rolling  in  the  fand, 
See. 

But  as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the 
gymnaftic  art  in  their  pradtice,  it  came  divided  between 
them  and  the  mailers  of  martial  and  athletic  exercifes,  who 
kept  fchoo’s,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  increased  in 
Greece. 

At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught  the  fame  tafte  ; and 
adopting  the  military  and  athletic  exercifes  of  the  Greeks, 
they  improved  them  and  advanced  them  to  the  utmoft  pitch 
of  magnificence,  not  to  fay  extravagance.  But  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  empire  involved  the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and, 
among  others,  gymnaftics  and  medicine ; w hich  laft  unhappily 
then  relinquifhed  the  title  it  had  to  ti  e former,  and  has 
negledled  to  refume  it  ever  fince. 

The  Jive  gymnaftic  exercifes,  fo  much  celebrated  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  fo  accurately  deferibed  by 
Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Paufanias,  began,  i.  With 
the  foot  race,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been°the  moil  an- 
cient, and  which  always  retained  the  prerogative  of  diftin- 
guiihmg  the  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  victorious  racer. 
At  firft  this  exercife  coniiiled  in  running  naked  from  one 
end  of  the  ftadium  to  the  other.  The  courfe  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  at  length  the  competitors  were  required  to 
pafs  the  goal  three,  fix,  and  even  twelve  times,  before  thev 
could  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  Motives  of  utility  introduced 
the  race  ot  men  loaded  with  heavy  armour  ; which  rendered 
this  exercife  a ccnteil  of  Ilrength  as  well  as  of  fwiftnefs. 
2.  The  fecond  trial  of  agility  coniiiled  in  leapino-,  the  com- 
petitors endeavouring  to  furpafs  each  other  "in  ^the  length, 
without  regard  to  the  height  of  their  leaps.  They  carried 
in  their  hands  weights  of  lead,  through  the  perforations  of 
which  their  fingers  paffed,  as  through  the  handle  of  a Ihield, 
and  by  thefe  they  poked,  and  impelled  forwards  their  bodies. 
The  perfection  attained  in  this  exercife  mull  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  experience  of  modern  times,  if  we  may  believe 
what  Paufanias  fays  of  Phaulus  of  Crotoua,  that  he  leaped 
52  feet.  3.  The  wreftling  of  the  ancients  required  equal 
ftrength  and  agility.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  oil  and  fand  with  which  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  in 
order  to  fupple  their  joints,  to  prevent  exceffive  perfpira- 
tion,  and  to  elude  the  grafp  of  their  antagonifts.  The 
wrelllers  were  matched  by  lot,  and  the  prize  was  adjufted 
to  him  who  had  thrice  thrown  his  adverfary  on  the  ground. 

4 The  following  exercifes  tried  chiefly  the’  ftrength°of  the 
arms;  the  firft  confifted  in  throwing  a huge  mafs'of  polifhed 
iron,  brafs,  or  Hone,  of  a circular  form,  refembhng  a Ihield, 
but  without  handle  or  thong.  It  was  called  the  dilk,  and 
thrown  under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  England.  The 
objeft  of  the  competitors  was  to  furpafs  each'  other  in  the 
length  of  the  call.  Akin  to  this  was  the  arr  of  dartino-  the 
javelin,  which,  as  that  weapon  was  darted  at  a mark,  re- 
quired fteadinefs  of  eye  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand.  5.  The 
laft  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  both  in  order  and  eftimation,  ■ 
was  that  ot  boxing.  It  was  fomecimcs  performed  by  the 
naked  fill,  and  fometimes  with  the  formidable  cactus,  com- 
pofed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal.  Before  the  vi&ory 
could  be  decided,  it  was  neceffary,  from  the  nature  of  that 
exercife,  that  one  of  the  combatants  fhould  acknowledge 
his  defeat  ; a condition  which  feemed  fo  inconfiftent  with 
the  obftinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few  ventured  to  con- 
tend iu  this  dangerous  amufement.  The  laws  of  Sparta 
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abfolutely  prohibited  her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it, 
becaufe  a Spartan  was  taught  to  difdain  faving  his  life  by 
yielding  to  an  opponent.  Another  reafon,  no  lefs  remarkable, 
tended  (till  more  to  degrade  the  exercife  of  boxing.  Befides 
flrength  and  agility,  the  fuccefs  of  the  boxer,  it  was  thought, 
depended  on  a certain  ponderous  flefhinefs  of  arm,  which 
unfitted  him  for  engaging  in  any  other  conteft.  The  regi- 
men required  for  keeping  up  his  corpulency,  fo  neceflary 
for  the  defence  of  his  bones  againft  the  weight  of  blows, 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  life  of  a foldier  ; a life 
of  hardfhip  and  inequality,  and  continually  expofed  to  the 
want  of  reft,  of  provifions,  and  of  fjeep.  Thefe  were  the 
Jve  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  which  the  Grecian  youth  were 
trained  with  fo  much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with 
fo  much  emulation.  But  befides  thefe  fnnple  fports,  there 
were  two  others  formed  of  their  various  combination.  The 
“ Pancratium,’’  which  confifted  of  wreftling  and  boxing  ; 
and  the  “ Pentathlon,’’  in  which  all  the  five  were  united  ; 
and  to  excel  in  fuch  complicated  exercifes  required  an  edu- 
cation and  mode  of  living  not  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by 
thofe  who  contended  in  the  Ample  feats  of  flrength  and 
agility,  and  which  was  fcarcely  compatible  with  the  fludy 
of  any  other  than  the  athletic  profeffion.  See  each  of  the 
articles  above-mentioned. 

GYMNEMA,  in  Botany , from  yt/^vo.;,  naked,  and  m/za, 
a thread  or  Jlamen  ; the  ilamens  being  deftitute  of  the  leafy 
crown,  ufual  in  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs.  Brown 
Afclep.  22.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  461. — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn,  Apocincee, 
JufT. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  fomewhat  pitcher-fhaped,  five-cleft ; its 
drifice  moftly  crowned  with  five  little  fcales  or  teeth,  in- 
ferted  into  its  finufes.  Crown  of  the  Ilamens  wanting. 
Anthers  terminated  by  a membrane.  Maffes  of  pollen  ereft, 
attached  by  their  bale.  Follicles  flender,  fmooth.  Seeds 
comofe. 

The  habit  is  fhrubby,  and  generally  twining.  Leaves 
oppofite,  membranous,  flat.  Umbels  cymofe,  between  the 
leaf-ftalks,  not  properly  axillary. 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Brown  has  afcertained  four  fpecies. 

1.  G.  genii  rial  um.  Mouth  of  the  corolla  crowned;  tube 
(lightly  downy  within.  Umbels  in  pairs  ; their  (lalks 
fhorter  than  the  footftalks.  Leaves  ovate,  finoothifh. 
Branches  downy.  Stem  twining. — Native  of  the  tropical 
part  of  New'  Holland. 

2.  G.  trinerve.  Mouth  of  the  corolla  naked.  Umbels 
feffile.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  downy. 
Stem  eredl. — Native  of  the  fame  country. 

The  other  two,  of  which  we  have  no  fpecimens,  nor  have 
proper  fpecific  differences,  as  contrafted  with  the  above, 
been  given,  are  the  following. 

3.  G.  lafliferum.  (Afclepias  ladlifcra ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
314.  A.  n.  hi  ; FI.  Zeyl.  46.) — “ Leaves  ovate,  pointed. 
Stem  creel.” — Native  of  Ceylon.  Herb.  Hermann.  Very 
much  like  Afclepias  Vincetoxicum , except  that  the  leaves  are 
lefs  heart -Ihaped.  The  umbels  are  oppofite,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  footllalks.  Linn. 

4.  G.  J'ylvejlre.  (Periploca  fylveftris  ; Willd.  Phytogr. 
fafc.  1.  7.  t.  5.  f.  3.) — “ Leaves  ovate,  reticulated  ; downy 
beneath.  Stem  twining,  downy.  Umbels  folitary,  their 
ftalks  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  leaves.’’ — Native  of  Ceylon. 

GYMNIA,  in  Zoology,  a clafs  of  animalcules,  containing 
fuch  as  have  neither  tail,  nor  any  vifible  limbs.  See  ANI- 
MALCULE. 

GYMNIAS.  in  Geography,  a large,  rich,  and  well- 
peopled  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia. 
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GYMNIC,  Gymnicus,  fomething  belonging  to  the  ex- 
ercifes of  the  body. 

Gymnic  games,  ludi  gymnici,  are  thofe  wherein  the  body 
is  exercifed  ; fuch  are  wreftling,  running,  dancing,  the  ufe 
of  the  lance,  quoit-playing,  See. 

Thefe  made  the  chief  diverfions  of  the  Olympic,  Nemean, 
Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  folemnities ; being  .called  by  the 
Greeks  ITu b.(l\ov,  and  the  Latins  quinquertium . See  Pen- 
TATHI.ON. 

GYMNOCARPI,  in  Botaw;,  from  yvy.vo;,  naked,  and 
y-yy-or,  fruit,  the  fecond  of  the  two  great  fections  in  Per- 
foon’s  fyllem  of  Fungi,  and  by  far  the  mod  important  and 
numerous,  as  comprehending,  amongft  others,  the  moil  ex- 
tenfive  genus  Agaricus.  Its  definition  is,  “ Fungi  of  a flefliy 
texture,  bearing  their  feeds  (fparingly)  in  an  open  recep- 
tacle, called  the  Hymenium .”  It  confifts  of  three  fub-divi- 

fions ; improperly  termed  orders,  as  the  w’hole  tribe  of 
Fungi  itfelf  is  but  an  order  of  the  great  clafs  Cryptogamia. 

1.  Lytothecii.  The  fructifying  membrane,  or  hymenium, 
finally  refolving  itfelf  into  a jelly,  as  in  Clathrus  and 
Phallus. 

2.  Hymenothecii.  Hymenium  membranous,  permanent, 
powdery  with  the  minute  feeds,  as  in  Agaricus  and  its  allies ; 
alio  Boletus,  Clavaria,  Helvella,  See. 

3.  Namatothecii.  Fungi  of  a downy  or  fibrous  habit,  as 
Dematium,  Erineum,  Racodium,  Sec.  This  laft  divifion  is 
rather  a fweeping  one,  and  comprehends  various  obfeure 
productions,  whofe  natural  orders  are  by  no  means  agreed 
on.  Some  botaniils  call  them  Byjfi,  others  Conferva,  or 
Lichenes,  according  as  they  themfelves  have  chofen  one  tribe 
or  another  for  their  particular  ftudy. 

GYMNOCLADUS,  from  yu^w:,  naked,  and  xAaJo,-,  a 
Jlender  branch  ; fo  named  by  Lamarck,  in  allufion  to  the 
naked,  and  feemingly  dead,  appearance  of  its  branches  in 
w inter,  which  has  induced  the  French  fettlers  in  Canada  to 
call  it  Chicot,  or  Stump-tree.  Lamarck.  DiCl.  v.  1.  733. 
Illuftr.  t.  823.  Schreb.  696.  Juff.  346.  ( Bonduc  ; Duham. 
Arb.  v.  1.  107.  t.42.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Decandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lomcntacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  funnel-ihaped ; 
tube  oblong,  with  10  furrows,  contracted  at  the  mouth  ; 
limb  in  five  deep,  linear,  acute,  nearly  equal,  l'preading 
fegments,  rather  fnorter  than  the  tube.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
lanceolate,  bluntifh,  nearly  equal,  fpreading,  rather  longer 
than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of 
its  tube.  Stain.  Filaments  10,  thread-lhaped,  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  five  of  them  rather  the  longeft, 
all  of  them  much  fliorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  ovate, 
erecl.  Pi/l.  fcarcely  any. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  like  the  male.  Pi/l.  Germen 
fuperior,  oblong  ; ftyle  lhort ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric  Le- 
gume oblong,  thick,  pulpy,  of  feveral  cells,  divided  by 
tranfverfe  partitions.  Seeds  folitary  in  each  cell,  roundiflt, 
very  hard. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft.  Petals  five.— . 
Female.  Calyx  and  Corolla  like  the  male.  Stigma  obtufe. 
Legume  of  feveral  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  G.  canadenfis.  Michaux.  Bor.  Am.  v.  2.  241.  t.  51. 
(Guilandina  dioica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  546.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  56.) — A native  of  Canada,  hardy  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  has  long  been  cultivated,  though  we  have  never 
heard  of  its  bloflbming.  This  is  the  only  certain  fpecies, 
the  G.  arabica  of  Lamarck  belonging  to  the  genus  Hype - 
ranthera , along  with  the  Guilandina  Moringa  of  Linnaeus. 
The  Gymnocladus,  or  Hardy  Bonduc,  is  a ftraight  hand- 
fome  tree,  with  a fine  leafy  top  in  fummer,  but  thin  and 
unlightly  when  the  foliage  is  gone.  The  leaves  are  very 
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large,  doubly  pinnate,  their  leaflets  ovate,  (lightly  (talked, 
nil  inch  and  halt’ long,  acute,  entire,  veiny,  (lightly  downy. 
Fbo'wers  in  terminal,  denfe,  rather  compound  bunches, 
whitifh,  minutely  downy'.  Legumes  four  or  five  inches  long, 
thick  and  flefliy'.  Seeds  very  hard,  requiring  much  moiiture, 
and  a hot-bed,  to  make  them  vegetate.  The  tree,  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel,  loves  a dry  foil,  and  will  not  grow  in  marlhy 
places.  If  cut  down  or  removed,  fnclv  parts  of  the  roots 
as  happen  to  remain  produce  abundance  of  young  plants. 

GYMNOPAiDIA,  a kind  of  dance,  eflabliffted  by  Ly- 
curgus,  and  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  ; per- 
formed, during  their  facrifices,  by  young  perfons,  who 
danced  naked,  linging  at  the  fame  time  a hymn  in  honour 
of  Apollo. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  gymnopitdice  ; it  is  compounded 
of  uujo.',  naked,  and  srai;,  child. 

Terpander  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  of  the  gymnopxdia. 
Athenxus  deferibes  it  as  a Bacchic  dance,  performed  by 
youths  llrippcd  quite  naked,  with  certain  interrupted  though 
agreeable  motions  and  geftures  of  the  body;  the  arms  and 
legs  being  flourifhed  and  directed  after  a peculiar  manner, 
reprefenting  a fort  of  real  wreilling. 

GYMNOPODIA,  among  the  students,  a kind  of  (hoes 
which  difeovered  the  naked  (eet.  They  were  worn  by  the 
Grecian  women,  who  were  very  fond  of  them. 

GYMNOPUS,  in  Botany,  from  ^v/sso;,  naked,  and  tv, 
tlie_/iw',  the  third  and  largelt  feCtion  of  the  genus  Agaricus 
in  Perfoon,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven  fpe- 
cies,  which  have  a central  ltalk,  deditute  of  a veil  or 
ring. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  foflils,  the  characters  of  which  are  tliefe  : they  are 
o i the  clafs  of  the  pyrita,  and  are  compound,  inflammable, 
metallic  bodies,  found  in  detached  maffes,  of  no  determinately 
angular  figure  ; of  a Ample  internal  AruCture,  not  driated  ; 
and  are  naked,  or  not  covered  with  any'  inveftient  coat  or 
cruft,  in  which  they  differ  from  the  pyriplaces. 

Ot  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a clafs  of  Indian  philofophers,  fa- 
mous in  antiquity  ; fo  denominated  from  their  going  barefoot. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yv/jLvoo-oftrnc,  q.  d.  a fo- 
philt  or  philofopher  who  goes  naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers,  whom  the 
excelfive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go  naked  ; as  that 
ef  Peripatetics  was  given  to  thofe  who  philofophifed  walk- 
ing 

Laertius,  Vives,  See.  will  not  have  Gymnofophid  to 
have  been  the  name  of  any  particular  fed,  but  a common 
name  of  all  the  philofophers  in  the  Indies;  and  hence  they 
divide  them  into  Brachmans  and  Germani. 

Among  the  Germani,  called  alfo  by  Porphyry  Samanai, 
and  by  Clemens  Alexand.  Sarmana,  fome  were  callt  d Hylobii, 
by  Clemens  Alexand.  Alobii,  as  inhabiting  the  woods  ; which 
lad  feern  to  come  neared  to  the  notion  of  Gymnofophids. 
Clemens  relates,  that  thefe  Alobii  neither  inhabit  cities 
nor  towns,  are  clothed  modly  with  the  leaves  of  trees, 
rat  acorns  and  berries,  and  drink  w ater  out  of  their  hands, 
ab darning  from  marriage  and  procreation. 

The  Gymnofophids  believed  the  immortality  and  tranf- 
migration  of  the  loul : they  placed  the  chief  happinefs  of 
man  in  a contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithful  and  difintereiled 
counfels  to  princes  and  magillrates.  It  is  Paid,  that  w hen 
they  became  old  and  inlirm,  they  threw  thcmfelves  into  a 
pile  ot  burning  wood,  in  order  to  prevent  the  miferics  of  an 
Vol.  XVII. 
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advanced  age.  One  of  them,  named  Calamus,  thus  burnt 
himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Indian  Gymnofophids  were  more  didinguifhtd  by 
feverity  of  manners  than  by  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  and 
they  feem  to  have  more  refembled  modern  monks  than  an- 
cient philofophers.  Some  of  them,  how  ever,  allowed  them- 
folves  a greater  latitude  of  manners  than  others  ; hut  their 
general  charaCteridics  were  rigid  abflinencey  iudo'ence,  and 
the  pride  of  independence.  Of  their  high  fpirit  Strabo  re- 
lates the  following  indance  : when  Onelicritus  was  com. 
ir.iflloned  by  Alexander  to  invite  a body  of  thefe  philofc- 
phers  to  vifit  him,  they'  refufed  to  go,  laying,  that  if  Alex- 
ander had  any  bniinefs  with  the  Brachmans,  lie  might  come 
to  them.  Their  abdirienco  and  hardy  endurance  made  a 
drong  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  gave 
them  great  influence  in  an  age  o(  ignorance  and  fnperftition  ; 
more  efpecially,  as  they  arrogated  to  themfelvcs  the  w hole 
bufinefs  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  appropriated  to 
themfelvcs  the  regulation  ot  religious  concerns.  Arrian  Exp. 
Alex.  1.  vii. 

Apuleius,  Forid.  lib.  i.  deferibes  the  Gymnofophids  thus ; 
“ They  are  all  devoted  to  the  Audy  of  wifdom,  both  the 
elder  maders  and  the  y ounger  pupils  ; and  what  to  me  ap- 
pears the  mod  amiable  thing  in  their  charadlcr  is,  that  they 
have  an  averfion  to  idlenels  and  indolence  : accordingly,  as 
foon  as  the  table  is*  fpread,  before  a bit  oi  victuals  be  brought, 
the  youths  are  all  called  together  from  their  feveral  places  and 
offices,  and  the  maders  examine  them  what  good  they  have 
done  iince  the  fun-riie  : here  one  relates  fomething  lie  has 
diicovered  by'  meditation  ; another  has  learned  loniething  by 
demonltration  ; and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  al- 
ledge why  thev  (hould  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to  work 
fading. ’’ 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophids,  according  to  Je» 
rom,  was  one  Buddas,  called  by  Clemens  Butta,  who  is 
ranked  by  Suidas  among  the  Brachmans.  That  lad  author 
makes  Buddas,  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the  PerAan,  the 
founder  of  the  Gymnofophids. 

Ptolemy  aflignstotheGymnofophids  a Atuation  in  the  nortli- 
oadern  part  ot  India,  between  the  HyphaAs  and  the  Ganges; 
whereas  the  Brachmans,  or  Brahmins,  a branch  of  the  Gym- 
nofophids,  were  Axed  bv  the  fame  geographer  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  this  region, between  theSo'enusandthe  Chaberus,  tw  « 
rivers  not  far  from  the  fea-coall,  and  by  thefe  different  Atua- 
t ions,  lie  feems  to  have  conAdered  the  latter  as  feparate  and 
dillinct  from  the  former. 

There  were  likevvife  African  Gymnofophids,  who  dwelt 
upon  a mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  Nile,  without  the  ac- 
commodation either  of  houfe  or  cell.  Thefe  did  not  form 
themfclves  into  focieties,  like  thofe  of  India  ; but  each  had 
his  private  retirement,  where  he  dudied  and  performed  his 
devotions  byr  himfelf.  If  any  perfon  had  killed  another  by 
chance,  he  applied  to  thefe  fages  for  abfolution,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  whatever  penances  they'  enjoined.  They  pretend- 
ed to  an  extraordinary  frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Lucian  aferibes  to  tliefe  philofophers 
feveral  new  difeoveries  in  adronomy.  They  performed  the 
facred  fundlions  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  prieds  ; 
had  didindl  colleges  and  clafles  of  dilciples,  and  taught  their 
dogmas  in  obfeure  and  mythological  language.  They  were 
remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  death. 

The  morality  of  the  Ethiopians,  it  is  faid  by  Laertius, 
confided  in  worfhippuig  the  gods,  doing  no  evil,  exerciAng 
fortitude,  and  defpifing  death.  See  Ethiopia. 

GYMNOSPERM1  A,  in  Botany,  from  yvfs-.o;,  naked , 
and  ffirtf [j-x,  feed , the  firlt  order  of  the  Linnxan  14th  clafs, 
C c Didynamia , 
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i D'ulynamia,  confifting  of  fuch  plants  of  that  clafs  as  have 
naked  feeds,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  fecond  order,  or 
sfagio/permia.  (See  Didynamia  and  Angjoxpermia.)  The 
feds  are,  except  in  two  or  three  genera,  which  have  folitary 
feeds,  always  four  to  each  flower,  and  the  permanent  calyx 
performs  the  ofRcc  of  a feed-veffel.  Some  writers  contend 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a naked  feed,  which 
is  perfehlly  true,  inafmuch  as  the  internal  effential  parts  of  a 
feed  muff  have,  one  or  more  integuments,  to  contain  their 
originally  almoft  fluidfubllance,  while  it  a (Tunic's  a determinate 
configuration  and  ftruffure,  and  to  afford  it  fubfequent  pro- 
tetlion.  Such  integuments  make  an  effential  part  of  the 
feed  itfelf,  whether  it  be  lodged  in  a pericarp  or  not,  and 
fuch  only  are  found  in  the  plants  of  the  order  in  quertion, 
which  is  nearly  a natural  one,  including  the  labiate  flowers, 
except  thofe  which,  having  but  two  ftamens  inffead  of  four, 
are  neceffarily  referred  to  the  clafs  Diandr'ta.  This  excep- 
tion, however,  conilitutes  a great  objection  to  the  Linnasan 
fvitem  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  contider  it  otherwife  than 
an  artificial  one,  and  in  fome  degree  interferes  with  its  con- 
venience and  accuracy  ; for  Verbena,  a natural  genus,  has 
fome  fpecies  with  four  unequal  ftamens,  which  refer  it  to 
Didynamia  among  its  allies,  while  others  have  but  two. 
Hence  authors,  according  to  their  having  examined  more  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other,  differ  about  its  clafs. 

All  the  plants,  however,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
D 'ulynamia  G ymnofpennia , form  a natural  aflejnblage  without 
any  exception.  Their  qualities  arc  aromatic  or  bitter,  and 
there  is  no  noxions  herb  amongft  them.  The  calyx  is  in  fome 
genera  two-lipped  ; in  others  its  fegments  are  nearly  equal ; in 
both  cafes  they  are,  more  or  lefs  diiliiuStly,  five  in  number. 
Mod  of  the  genera  of  this  order,  though  fo  natural  an  one,  are 
themfelves  vety  naturally  diflinguilhed  by  habit,  and  fome  one 
or  more  effential  characters.  See  Ajuga,  Lamium,  Men- 
tha, & c. 

GYMNOSTACHYA,  from  yt;po;-,  naked,  and  a 

fpike.  Brown.  Trod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  j.  337.  We  prefume 
to  alter  the  termination,  becaufe  Stachys  being  an  eftabliflied 
genus,  Gymnqjlachys  is  exceptionable. — Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Piperita , Linn.  Ardidea , 
.Tuff 

Eff.  Ch.  Spatha  minute,  keeled.  Spadix  cylindrical, 
entirely  covered  with  flowers.  Perianth  in  four  deep  feg- 
ments. Stamens  inferted  into  its  bafe.  Germen  with  one 
pendulous  feed.  Stigma  feffile,  co-arclated.  Berry  naked. 
Seed  with  an  albumen.  Embryo  inverfe. 

X.  G.  anceps.  Native  of  the  country  near  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales.  Herb  perennial,  of  a peculiar  habit. 
Root  with  cluftcred  fpindle-fhaped  knobs.  Leaves  radical, 
graffy,  elongated,  ribbed.  Stalk  two-edged,  naked.  Spa- 
dixes  cluftered  in  alternate  order  towards  the  top  of  the 
(talk-,  {lender,  ftalked,  each  accompanied  by  a braflea,  or 
fpatha,  (which  is  keeled,  acute,  fcarccly  longer  than  the 
partial  (talk,)  and  very  denfely  covered  all  over  with  fefiile 
nakedjfawrnr.  Berry  blue.  Mr.  Brown. 

G YMNOS’  ’OM.UM,  from  yup.-,o-,  naked,  and  ro««,  the 
mouth.  Beardlefs-mofs.  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  87.  t.  7.  f.  31. 
Schreb.758.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1158.  Swartz.  Mufc.  Suec.  19. 
Turn.  Mufc.  Hib.  7.  (Hedwigia;  Ehrh.  Crypt.  192. 
Hedw.  Fund  v.  2.  Anictangium ; Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  40. 
Bryi  fpecies  varise  ; Linn.  Hudf.) — Clafs  and  order,  Cryp- 
togamia  Mufci.  Nat..  Ord.  Mnjci.  • , 

yEX.  Ch.  Capfule  without  a fringe.  Lid  deciduous. 
Veil  feparating  entire  from  the  bafe. 

The  orifice  of  the  capfiilc,  from  which  the  lid  fpontane- 
oufly'fep'arates  entirely,  being  deilitute  of  all  fringe  or  teeth, 
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fufficiently  charaAerizes  the  prefent  genus.  (See  Fringe  of 
Mofes.)  The  capfule  moreover  is  ftalked  as  in  all  other 
moffes  except  Sphagnum,  the  only  one  befides  that  has  a naked 
mouth  ; but  which  is  extremely  peculiar  for  having  the  cap- 
fule not  elevated  above  the  original  bafe  of  the  flower,  as 
obferved  by.  Weber  and  Mohr,  and  a veil  that  never  feparates 
from  that  bafe,  but  fplits  all  round  as  the  fruit  fwells.  Its 
anthers  moreover  are  each  bound  with  a Vertical  jointed  ring; 
in  all  which  charaflers  it  differs  from  Gymnojlomum.  The 
original  Hedwigia  of  Ehrhart  is  diflinguifhed  from  Gyrnnof- 
tomum  by  having  lateral,  not  terminal,  female  flowers,  a dif- 
tinclion  which  Swartz  and  feveral  other  botanifts  have  confi- 
dered  as  not  fuffieient  in  this  cafe  to  form  a generic  dif- 
ference, though  the  only  one  between  Bryum  and  Hypnum. 
Swartz  therefore  uniting  this  Hedwigia  to  the  genus  before 
us,  eftabliflied  another ; fee  Hedwigia.  His  dcciflon  if 
now  reverfed  on  the  continent,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
not  without  reafon.  But  the  Hedwigia  of  Swartz  could  not 
he  abolifhed,  and  therefore  that  of  Ehrhart  lias  received  a 
new  appellation,  Anictangium,  from  avoialo,-,  open  or  fpread- 
ing,  and  ayytov  a veffel  or  capfule , alluding  not  only  to  the 
nakedneis  of  the  mouth,  but  to  its  being  ufually  dilated 
alio.  See  examples  of  this  latter  genus  in  Englijh  Botany, 
t.  1179,  2216  and  2237. 

The  general  "habit  of  Gyimojlonwm,  properly  fo  called,  is 
either  a very  fliort  iimp1e_y?r«,  with  broadifli  leaves,  and  an 
annual  root,  the  fruitjlalk  being  folitary  and  terminal,  and 
the  capfule  fuelling  upward ; or  the  roots  and  ferns  are  peren- 
nial, the  latter  branched  and  forming  level-topped  tufts. 
In  thefe  the  leaves  are  much  narrower  and  more  copious., 
and  the  capfules  fmaller. 

Of  the  former  tribe  are  G.  truncatulum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  197  c, 
a very  minute  plant,  common  on  banks  in  the  fpring  ; G. 
intermedium,  t.  1976  ; G.  obtufum,  t.  1407  ; G.  ovatum, 
t.  1889  ; the  more  rare  G.  Heimii,  t.  1951  ; and  G.fafctcu- 
lare,  t.  1 247,  which  is  the  real  Bryum  Ae.gypti  of  Haffel- 
quiil,  found  abundantly  by  him  on  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
and  therefore  prefumed,  not  improbably,  to  be  what  Solo- 
mon meant  by  the  “ Hyffop  that  fpringeth  out  of  the  wall;” 
liyffop  appearing  to  be  a kind  of  comprekenfive  word  for 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  minutenefs  of  this  forming  a 
linking  contrail  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  G.  pyrifonne, 
t.  413,  a frequent  and  confpicuous  mofs,  is  of  this  family. 

Of  the  fecond  tribe  are  G.  viridiflmum,  Engl.  Bot, 
t.  1583;  G.  aruginofum,  t.  22CO ; G.  luteolum , L.  2201  ; 
G.  curvirofrum,  t.  2214,  a Angularly  miflaken  and  confufed 
fpecies,  even  with  the  greateft  mufeologills  ; and  G .fellige- 
rum,  t.  2202. 

Some  very  pretty  and  curious  fpecies  which  do  notcxattly 
come  under  the  above  heads  are, 

G.  ofmundaceum,  t.  2213.  (G.  pennatum;  Hedw.  Crypt, 
v.  1.  77.  t.  29.  Mnium  ofmundaceum;  Dickf.  Crypt, 
fafe.  1.  3.  t.  1.  f.  4.  H.  Sicc.  fafe.  12.  21.)  To  this 
Ehrhart,  thinking  it  a good  genus  of  itfelf,  gave  the  name 
Dickfonia puflla,  in  his  Crypt,  n.  65.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
uncommon  of  plants,  being  found  with  us  in  Devonlhire 
only,  in  the  road  from  Zele  to  South  Tawton  church,  four 
miles  from  Okehampton,  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Newberry  ; but 
occurs  in  fome  parts  of  Germany.  Its  beauty  is  equal  to 
its  lcarcity,  the ferns  being  elegantly  pinnate,  with  two-ranked 
leaves,  like  a minute  fern.  The fowei's  are  terminal,  and 
dioecious.  A great  peculiarity  having  been  obferved  in  the 
lid,  which  is  flat,  tranfparent,  and  feparable  into  many  parts, 
as  if  cut,  Mohr  has  reftored  this  mofs  to  the  rank  of  a 
genus,  by  the  name  of  Sch'rzoftga,  for  fo  doubtlefs  it  ought. 

- to 
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to  be,  from  sx&i  to  cut  or  fplit , and  riyr,  a cover,  though  in 
his  Ir.dex  Mufti  he  has  printed  it  Schijlojlega  ! 

G.  Cr'ijfith'tanum , t.  1938.  (Bryum  Grimthianum;  Dicks. 
Crypt,  fafe.  4.  8.  t.  10.  f.  10.) — Found  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Snowdon,  near  the  fumtnit,  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  on  Ben 
Lawers  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hooker.  This  fpecies,  unknown  out 
qf  Britain,  is  extremely  peculiar  for  its  iucculent  habit,  and 
fpatulate,  reticulated,  thick  leaves.  The  fruitjlalk  is  thick 
and  fucculent.  Veil  curioufly  reticulated,  as  in  the  genus 
Hookeria. 

G.  Donnianum , t.  1582,  found  on  a rock  in  Perthffiire 
by  Mr.  George  Don,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  plants,  and 
remarkable  for  having  (lender  bridle-fhaped  leaves,  with 
a ftemlefs  habit,  and  probably  an  annual  root.  The  minute 
capfule  is  Angularly  neat,  as  if  turned  out  of  box-wood, 
cup-fliaped  when  the  taper  lid  is  fallen,  and  remarkable  for 
the  projecting  central  column,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  a fure  indication  of  a genuine  Gyinnojlomum. 

G.  Davallianum , found  only  by  the  late  Mr.  Davall  near 
Orbe  in  Switzerland,  and  by  no  perfon  elfewhere,  is  not 
quite  fo  minute  as  the  laft,  and  differs  from  it  in  having  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  a hemifpherical  lid. 

G ■ trichodes  of  Mohr,  a German  mofs,  has  the  habit  and 
fmall  fize  of  the  two  lail,  but  the  capfule  is  llriated  and  more 
oblong. 

G . japonic um,  with  feveral  other  pretty  exotic  fpecies,  are 
figured  in  the  earlieff  plates  of  Hed wig’s  Species  Muf corum , 
and  in  the  following  ones  fome  fpecies  of  Aniflangium.  Of 
the  latter  however  A.  bulbofum,  t.  6 f.  1 — 5,  is  a inillake,  of 
which  we  ffiall  fpeak  under  the  article  Hookekia. 

GYMNO  STYLES,  fo  named  by  Richard  and  Juffieu, 
from  yjfjL'.o;,  naked,  and  riAo:-,  or  riA* » the Jlyle,  becaufe  of 
the  long,  permanent,  naked  ffyle,  ferving  to  form  a fort  of 
awn  to  the  feed,  and  belonging  to  florets  which  have  110 
Corolla.  Juff.  in  Ann.  du  Muf.  d’Hift.  Nat.  v.  4.  258. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  P olygamia-neceffaria.  Nat.  Old. 
Campfita  difeoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifern,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  rounded,  Ample,  of  numerous, 
linear-oblong,  equal  l'cales,  in  a Angle  row.  Cor.  compound, 
dlfcoid.  Male  florets  in  the  centre,  few,  tubular,  with  three 
or  four  equal,  fpreading  teeth.  St  am.  Filaments  three  or 
four,  very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a tube.  Pijl.  Germen 
very  (lender,  thread-lhaped,  abortive ; ftyle  one,  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  (lamens  ; (tigma  capitate,  imperfect.  Female 
florets  in  the  circumference,  numerous,  quite  deftitute  of 
corolla  and  ffamens.  Pijl.  Germen  wedge-fliaped ; ffyle 
awl-fhaped,  permanent,  naked  above;  (tigma  acute,  notched. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  folitary, 
wedge-fhaped,  compreffed,  convex  on  one  flde,  concave  on 
the  other,  dilated,  crenate,  toothed  or  lobed  at  the  edges, 
more  orlefs  hairy  at  the  top,  and  crowned  with  the  rigid 
permanent  ffyle.  Recept.  naked,  convex,  dotted. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  toothed  at  the  mar- 
gin, crowned  with  the  permanent  ffyle.  Calyx  o(  a Ample 
row  of  numerous  feales.  Florets  of  the  radius  numerous, 
without  any  corolla. 

Obf.  This  genus  (hould  be  placed  in  the  Litinaean 
fyftcm  next  to  Hippia,  from  which  it  is  very  diffinCt,  having 
no  corolla  to  its  marginal  or  female  florets,  and  the  feeds 
being  tipped  with  the  long  hardened  ffyle.  The  long  hair 
crowning  the  germen  in  two  fpecies,  and  of  which  there 
are  traces  about  the  bale  of  the  ffyle  in  the  third,  is  pecu- 
liar, and  as  Juffieu  well  obferves,  not  a real  pappus  or  feed- 
down. 

Three  fpecies  are  deferibed  by  the  learned  author  juft 
named,  all  of  them  in  our  poffeflion. 

1 G.  anthnnifoUa.  Juff.  Ann.  du  Muf  v.  4.  26?.  t.  61. 
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f.  I- — Leaves  doubly  pinnatifld.  Flowers  radical.  Seed- 
rounded  at  the  top,  corrugated  on  the  concave  Ade. — Sent 
to  Linnaeus  from  Mexico  by  the  celebrated  Mutis.  It  has 
alfo  been  found  in  New  Holland,  and  introduced  to  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  where  it  merits  prefer vation  for  its 
curioflty,  though  fcarcely  for  its  beauty.  The  root  is  A- 
brous  and  apparently  annual,  producing  a tuft  of  Aiort, 
quite  proftrate,  leafy,  downy  Jlems,  fpreading  every  way 
clofe  to  the  ground,  but  fcarcely  creeping.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, terminal,  'tufted,  afeending,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
doubly  and  very  deeply  pinnatifld,  fomewhat  lyrate,  (lightly 
hairy;  their  fegments  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire.  Flow- 
ers radical,  at  the  bafe  of  each  item,  quite  ieffile,  hemilphe- 
rical,  prickly  all  over  with  the  innumerable  prominent  ftyles, 
vvhofe  bafes  are  immerfed  in  a profuflon  of  foft  vvhitiflr 
down,  confiding  of  the  hairs  that  crown  each  feed.  The 
feeds  are  rounded  at  the  lummit,  marked  with  two  longitu- 
dinal acute  ribs  on  their  convex  fide,  and  with  tranfverfe 
marginal  furrows  or  plaits  on  the  other,  which  lad,  in  Juf- 
fieu’s  figure,  e,  too  much  refemble  teeth,  whereas  the  mar- 
gin is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  entire. 

2.  G.  najlurtiifolia.  Juff.  ibid.  t.  61.  f.  2.— Leaves  pin- 
natilid ; fegments  elliptical.  Flowers  radical  or  axillary. 
Seed  toothed  at  the  top,  corrugated  on  both  fides  at  the 
margin. — Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Buenos  At  res.  This 
has  the  habit  of  the  lad,  except  that,  though  a much  fmal*- 
ler  plant  in  every  part,  the Jlems  are  more  elongated,  and  re- 
peatedly forked.  Leaves  (imply  pinnatifid  only,  about  an 
inch  long,  fomewhat  (talked,  llightlv  hairy,  obtufe,  their 
fegments  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  or  rarely  a little  notched, 
fo  that  their  figure  and  fize  refemble  Lepidium  alpinum,  and 
fome  others  of  that  family.  Flowers  numerous,  fcarcely 
bigger  than  a large  pea,  hemifpherical,  downy',  folitary  at 
the  root  and  at  each  divifion  of  the  Item,  cncompaffed  by 
feveral  fpreading  leaves.  The  feeds  have  on  each  Ade  a lon- 
gitudinal wedge-fliaped  deprefiion,  encompaffed  with  nume- 
rous, tranlverfe,  marginal  corrugations,  and  the  top  is  notched 
or  toothed,  crowned  with  loft  hairs  furrounding  the  ftyle. — 
Our  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Correa  (fee  Cohh;ea) 
has  led  M.  de  Juffieu  into  a miftake  as  to  Hippia  minuta,  Linn. 
Suppl.  389,  which,  having  feen  in  the  Lmnaean  herbarium 
here,  he  by  memory  coniidered  as  the  fame  with  this  Gym- 
nojlyles  ndflurtifolia.  Their  leaves  indeed  very  much  accord, 
but  the  Hippia  has  a longer  and  not  dichotomous  Item,  with 
flowers  not  a fifth  part  fo  large,  on  (talks  an  inch  long,  and 
we  believe  the  proper  fructification  of  its  genus,  nor  is  there 
any  of  the  prefumed  errors  in  the  Linnaean  defeription, 
the  plant  having  the  clofeit  generic  affinity  to  H . frutefeens. 

3.  G.  pterofperma.  Juff.  ibid.  t.  61.  f.  3. — I .eaves  doubly 
pinnatifid.  Flowers  axillary.  Seed  with  four  dilated  wings, 
(lightly  hairy,  and  two  briltles  at  the  top  — Gathered  by 
Commerfon  with  the  ialt,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  greater 
fize,  much  longer  and  more  branching,  though  (till  always 
proftrate,  Jlems,  and  bipinnate  leaves,  which  greatly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies,  though  rather  narrower  and  more 
hairy'.  Their  bate  or  footitaik  is  alfo  more  dilated  and 
membranous.  The  flowers  are  quite  feffilc,  folitary,  at -the 
root  and  at  each  fork  of  the  Item,  not  fo  villous,  but  very 
remarkable  for  their  long  prominent  ftyles,  which  are  fringed 
at  their  bale.  The  feeds  too  are  very  peculiar,  being  not 
crowned  with  long  hairs,  but  with  an  awl-fhaped  bridle  on 
each  fide,  like  the  ftyle,  though  fmooth,  and  parallel  to  it, 
except  when  they  are  occafionally  reflexed.  The  margin  0/ 
the  feed  is  dilated  on  each  fide  into  a larger  and  a fmaller 
wing-like  membranous  expanfion,  and  the  whole  is  (lightly 
downy.  , S. 

GYMNO  1 HORAX,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  the  Apoj. 
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dal  order,  eftablifhed  by  Bloch  for  the  reception  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  the  Linnxan  and  Gmelinian  murxnx  or  eel  family, 
which  have  no  pectoral  fin,  and  cannot  therefore  with  pro- 
priety  be  referred  to  the  fame  tribe  as  the  eel,  the  conger, 
and  others  which  have  thefe  fins. 

The  genus,  according  to  Bloch,  is  didinguilhed  by  being 
deftitute  of  pectoral  fins,  to  which  material  character  it  may 
be  however  added,  that  the  body  is  anguilliform,  vifcous, 
without  fcales,  and  variegated  with  very  lively  colours  ; the 
orifice  of  the  (piracies  or  breathing  organs  (Iraight,  inclining 
ufually  to  a fomewhat  oval  form,  and  without  either  gill- 
cover  or  membrane ; the  mouth  armed  with  ftrong  and 
fharp  teeth  ; noltrils  tubular ; and  the  back  and  anal  fin 
united  with  the  tail.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  not  nu- 
merous. 

Species. 

Murjena.  Brown,  variegated  with  yellowifh  fpots. 
Bloch.  Murena  Helena,  Linn. 

This  is  the  Roman  eel,  or  muraena  of  the  ancients,  a fifii 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  celebrated  by  their  writers  as  one 
of  the  mod  luxurious  articles  of  the  table.  The  murxnais 
an  inhabitant  both  of  the  frelh  and  fait  waters,  though,  as 
Aridotle  defcribes,  it  lives  principally  in  the  fea.  Hirius 
was  the  fird  among  the  Roman  epicures  who  condrudted  re- 
fervoirs  for  the  murxnx,  but  his  example  was  foon  followed, 
and  became  afterwards  very  general.  In  thofe  refervoirs  the 
murxnx  were  retained  for  amufement  or  fport,  as  well  as 
ufe,  and  were,  we  are  affured,  rendered  fometimes  fo  far  do- 
cile, as  to  obey  the  fignal  of  then  mailer.  The  mention  of 
thefe  circumdances  naturally  introduces  to  recollcdlion,  the 
well-known  dory  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who,  as  Pliny  relates,  was 
in  the  habit  of  cauling  his  offending  (laves  to  be  thrown  into 
his  refervoirs  of  muraena:  to  be  devoured  ; not,  as  that  writer 
favs,  but  there  were  wild  beads  enough  on  the  land,  but 
be'caufe  he  took  delight  in  feeing  a man  thus  torn  in  pieces 
and  eaten.  This  Vedius  Pollio  was  one  of  the  favourite  fol- 
lowers of  Augudus,  notwithdanding  which,  according  to 
Seneca,  the  gratification  of  his  cruel  difpofition  had  nearly 
cod  him  his  life,  upon  its  reaching  the  knowledge  of  that  em- 
eror  : Augudus,  it  appears,  one  day  honoured  Vedius  with 
is  prefence  at  a fplendid  entertainment,  when  a (lave  happen- 
ing to  break  a valuable  crydal  veffel,  the  enraged  mader 
exclaimed,  “ away  with  him,  cad  him  to  the  murxnx  !’’ 
And  this  favage  order  would,  as  ufual,  have  been  executed, 
had  not  the  poor  youth  thrown  himfelf  in  a tranfport  of  de- 
fpair  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  befought  that  he  might 
rather  die  by  any  death,  than  be  the  food  of  fifties.  The 
emperor,  aftoniihed  at  his  requed,  and  being  informed  of  this 
extraordinary  mode  of  punilhment,  immediately  diredled  all 
the  crydal  veffels  in  the  houfe  to  be  bioken  before  the  face 
of  Vedius,  and  his  refervoirs  to  be  completely  filled  up,  at 
the  fame  time  giving  freedom  to  the  Have,  and  only  fparing 
the  life  of  the  offender  in  confederation  of  his  former  friend- 
ship. 

The  murccna  inhabits  many  of  the  European  and  Ame- 
rican feas,  and  abounds  efpecially  on  the  coalls  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  M.  Cetti  remarks  that  the  muraena  of  Sardi- 
nia is  covered  with  yellow  fpots.  According  to  Catefby 
there  are  two  varieties  in  America,  in  one  ot  which  the 
ground  colour  is  green,  the  other  white,  (piinkled  with 
black  dots.  In  the  drawings  of  Father  Plumier,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  white,  with  yellow  fpots  of  large  fize,  and 
the  latter  fprinkled  with  bnall  black  dots.  It  rarely  exceeds 
the  fize  of  the  common  eel  ; the  head  fmall,  teeth  large;  and 
the  bite  dangerous  ; the  ufual  food  polypes  and  fifties,  and 
its  appetite  remarkably  voracious. 
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Catf.N'ATUS.  Brown  variegated,  with  white  chain-fhaped 
fpots  or  bands.  Bloch.  Mur  etna  feu  conger  Brajilierfis , 

Seba.  Gynothorax  a bracelets.  Buff.  Marbled  gymnothorax. 

About  the  fize  of  a fmall  eel,  the  length  being  nearly 
twenty  inches,  and  the  thickncfs  in  proportion.  The  head 
is  fmall,  as  is  likewife  the  openingjif  the  mouth  ; the  teeth 
fmall,  (harp,  and  clofe  (et  ; eyes  (mall  and  blue  ; fnout  fur. 
liiftied  at  the  tip  with  two  very  fmall  fetaceous  beards  ; the 
breathing  apertures  very  fmall,  and  the  lateral  line  icarcely 
perceptible.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Surinam. 

Reticularis.  Wliitilh,  banded  with  brown  ; fides  reti- 
culated with  brown  ; dorfal  fin  as  long  as  the  body.  Bloch. 

Refembles  the  laft  in  fize  ; the  head  and  mouth  are  fmall  ; 
the  eyes  rather  large,  and  iituated  near  the  upper  lip  ; teeth 
diftant  and  acute.  A yative  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Afkr.  Fufcous,  marbled  with  white  ; gape  wide.  Bloch. 

Bears  a remote  refemblance  to  the  Roman  muraena.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  the  African  feas,  near  the  coalls  of  Gui- 
nea. Ifert  fpeaks  of  it  as  a fifti  of  good  flavour  and  whole* 
fome,  notwithdanding  which,  the  negroes  will  not  eat  its 
(left),  confidering  the  filh  as  a kind  of  marine  ferpent. 

Zebra.  Blackifti  brown,  with  tranfverfe  linear  white 
didant  bands,  meeting  irregularly  beneath.  Shaw.  Serpens 
manna  Surinamenfts Jemma  mureems  valde  ajftti'is,  Seba. 

Length  two  or  three  feet ; the  body  lerpent-form  and 
without  fins  ; head  rather  large  and  tumid  ; mouth  and  eyes 
fmall  ; tentacula  none.  Native  of  the  American  feas. 

Echidna.  Head  depreffed  ; body  varied  with  brown 
and  black,  and  immediately  behind  the  head  very  turgid. 
Ellis  It. 

Inhabits  Palmerdon  ifland  ; the  length  four  or  fi,-e  feet; 
thicknefs  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  general  afpedl  hideous, 
and  much  refembling  a ferpent.  The  head  fmall ; lips  mu- 
cous ; mouth  horizontal,  with  two  cirri  near  the  noitrils  ; 
eyes  fmall  and  vivacious  ; gape  large  ; fledi  edible. 

GYMNOTUS,  a genus  of  the  Apodal  order,  indituted 
by  Linnaeus,  the  charadler  of  which  is  thus  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  “ Syltema  Naturx  Head  with  lateral 
opercula  ; two  tentacula  on  the  upper  lip  ; eyes  covered 
with  a common  (kin  ; gill-membrane  with  five  rays  ; body 
compreffed  ; beneath  carinated  by  a fin.  The  effential  cha- 
racter of  the  genus  confids,  according  to  Bloch,  in  bein';  def- 
titute  of  a dorfal  fin,  and  this  opinion  prevails  with  Lacc- 
pede  and  other  continental  authors,  who  only'  add  that  it 
wants  the  caudal  as  well  as  dorfal  fin,  and  has  the  pectoral 
fin  fituated  near  the  vent.  In  the  adoption  of  this  charadler, 
Lacepede  was  condrained  to  divide  the  Linnxan  (pecies  of 
the  Gvmnotus  tribe  into  two  or  more  diftindl  genera,  and  this 
he  has  accordingly  done,  retaining  to  the  firit  the  term  ella- 
blifhedby  I.innxus,  and  naming  the  two  others  he  propofes 
Aptcronotus  and  Notopterus.  The  effential  character  of 
apteronotus  is  taken  from  the  fpecies  albifrons,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  red  in  having  the  tail  furni(hed  with  a fin,  and 
is  the  only  fpecies  of  its  natural  genus.  Notopterus  compre- 
hends the  two  fpecies  notopterus  and  afiaticus,  both  which, 
contrary  to  the  Linnxan  character  of  the  Gvmnotus,  have  a 
dorfal  fin,  belides  differing  in  fome  other  material  particulars. 
The  lpecies,  exclufively  of  thofe  referred  to  the  new  genera 
lad  mentioned,  amount  to  fix  in  number. 

Species. 

* GyiMNOTUS.  No  Dorfal  Fin. 

Electricus.  Naked,  blackilh  ; tail  obtufe.  Bloch,  See. 
Gymnotus  elcflricus,  Gronov.  Siddervis,  Adt.  Haarlem.  Gym- 
notus nigricans,  cauda  curia  oh  tufa,  Seba-  Fleclrical  eel, 
Hunter. 


The 


GYMNOTUS. 


The  length  of  this  fifh  is  from  three  to  four  or  five  feet ; 
the  head  is  Ihort  and  fprinkled  with  perforated  dots  ; the 
body  blackifh,  with  a number  of  fmall  annular  bends  or 
wrinkles  ; nofirils  two  on  each  fide,  the  firft  large,  tubular, 
and  elevated,  the  other  fmall,  and  not  raifed  above  the 
(kin  ; the  teeth  fmall  ; tongue  broad,  and  with  the  palate 
warty. 

The  cleftrie  properties  of  this  extraordinary  creature  have 
lorig  rendered  it  an  object  of  great  curiofitv  among  natural- 
ifts,  the  power  it  poffeffes  in  this  refpedt  furpalfing  even  that 
of  the  torpedo.  This  animal  was  unknown  to  the  philofo- 
phcrs  of  Europe  till  about  the  year  1677,  when  an  account 
of  it  was  communicated  to  tho  French  academy  by  M. 
Richer,  one  of  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  academy  to 
conduft  fome  mathematical  obfervations  in  Cayenne,  and  in 
the  rivers  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  difeovered  for 
the  firll  time  by  M.  Richer.  The  l'ciences  not  having 
at  that  period  made  any  very  confiderable  progrefs,  the  im- 
portance of  this  communication  was  not  duly  confidcred  ; nor 
indeed  does  it  appear  to  have  obtained  that  jull  fhare  ot  credit 
for  veracity,  to  which  it  was  unqueftionably  entitled,  till 
nearly  a century  afterwards,  when  a full  and  general  convic- 
tion of  its  accuracy  was  ellablilhcd  through  the  obfervations 
of  Condatnine,  Ingram,  and  others.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Bancroft  were  not  lefs  fatisfaclory,  as  were  alfo  thofe  of 
Mr.  Williamfon  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Garden  of  Charles- 
town, in  South  Carolina. 

From  the  obfervations  of  Condamine  and  others,  engaged 
about  the  famp  time  in  a (cries  of  experiments  on  the  Gal- 
vanic properties  of  this  filh,  it  is  clearly  demonftrated,  that 
the  power  of  this  animal  confids  in  a kind  of  genuine  electri- 
city, being  equally  capable  of  being  conducted  or  inter- 
cepted by  the  fame  means  as  electricity.  Thus,  on  touching 
the  filh  with  the  fingers,  the  fame  fenfation  is  perceived  as  on 
touching  a charged  phial,  being  fometjmes  felt  as  far  as  the 
elbows  ; and  if  touched  by  both  hands,  an  electric  Ihock 
is  conveyed  through  the  bread  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Fermin,  during  his  rcfidence  in  Surinam,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  this  animal,  and  he  has  demon- 
ftrated by  experiment,  that  fourteen  (laves,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hands,  received  the  (hock  at  the  fame  time,  the  firft 
touching  the  fifh  with  a (lick,  and  the  laft  dipping  his  hand 
into  the  water  in  which  it  was  kept. 

This  eledlric  faculty  of  the  gymnotus  is  apparently  de- 
figned  by  nature  to  afiift  in  the  fupport  of  its  exillence,  the 
fmaller  (idles  and  other  animals  which  happen  to  approach  it 
being  inftantly  ftruck  motionlefs,  and,  dropping  to  the  bottom 
of  the1  water,  become  an  eafy  prey.  The  fhock  this  fifh  is 
capable  of  exerting  is  fo  powerful  as  to  deprive,  almoll  en- 
tirely of  fenfe  and  motion,  thole  who  are  expofed  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  is  therefore  much  dreaded  by  thofe  who  bathe 
in  the  rivers  it  inhabits.  Some  writers  affirm  even,  that  the 
violence  of  tfie  lfiock  given  by  thole  of  a larger  fize  is  (o 
great  as  to  occafion  inllant  death. 

The  moll  copious  general  hillory  of  this  Angular  creature 
that  has  appeared,  is  that  addrefled  by  Dr.  Garden  to  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Ellis,  the  leading  points  of  which  it  may  be 
fatisfaftory  to  repeat.  The  largelt  of  thefe  fifhes  examined 
by  Dr.  Garden,  was  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
the  circumference  about  the  thickell  part  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches.  The  head  large,  broad,  and  flat,  fmooth,  and 
impreffed  here  and  there  with  holes,  as  if  perforated  with  a 
blunt  needle,  efpecially  towards  the  fides,  where  they  are 
more  regularly  ranged  in  aline  on  each  fide.  The  roilrum 
is  obtufe  and  rounded.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  of  an 
equal  length,  and  the  gape  large.  The  noftrils  are  two  on 
each  fide  ; the  firft  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  the 


furface  ; the  others  fmall , level  with  the  (kin,  and  placed 
immediately  behind  the  verge  of  the  roftrum,  at  the  diftance 
of  an  inch  afunder.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  flatrifh,  and  blueifh, 
and  placed  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  nof- 
trils, towards  the  fides  of  the  head.  The  body  is  large, 
thick,  and  roundilh  for  a confiderable  diilance  from  the 
head,  and  then  grows  fmaller,  but  at  the  fame  time  deeper, 
or  becomes  of  an  acinaciform  fiutpe  to  the  point  of  the  tail, 
which  is  rather  blunt.  There  are  many  light  coloured  fpots 
on  the  back  and  fides  of  the  body,  placed  at  confiderable 
dillances  in  regular  lines,  but  more  numerous  and  diftindl 
towards  the  tail. 

When  this  fifh  was  fwimming,  it  meafured  fix  inches  in 
depth  near  the  middle,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fin,  and  the  back  at  that  part 
was  not  more  than  two  inches  broad.  The  whole  body, 
from  about  four  inches  below  the  head,  feems  to  be  clearly 
diftinguiflied  into  four  different  longitudinal  parts  or  divifions. 
The  upper  part  or  back  is  roundiih,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
feparated  from  the  other  parts  on  each  fide  by  the  lateral 
lines  ; which,  taking  their  rife  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  juft 
above  the  pedftoral  fins,  run  down  the  fides,  gradually  con- 
verging,  as  the  fifh  grows  fmaller,  to  the  tail,  and  make  fo 
viiible  a depreifion  or  furrow  in  their  courfe,  as  to  diitino-uifh 
th  is  from  the  fecond  part  or  divihon,  which  may  be  properly 
called  the  body,  or  at  lead  appears  to  be  the  ftrong  mufeular 
part  of  the  filh.  The  fecond  divifion  is  of  a lighter  and 
more  clear  blueifh  colour  than  the  upper  part,  and  feems 
to  fwell  out  fomewhat  on  each  fide  from  the  depreifion  of 
the  lateral  lines,  but  towards  the  lower  or  under  part  is  again 
contrafted  into  a kind  of  carina.  This  carina  is  very  diltiri- 
guifhable  from  the  other  two  divifions  by  its  thickrrefs,  its  ap- 
parent laxnefs,  and  by  the  reticulated  (kin  of  a lighter  colour, 
more  inclining  to  grey.  When  the  animal  fwims  gently  in 
pretty  deep  water,  the  rhomboidal  reticulations  of  the  (kin  of 
this  carina  are  very  difcernible;  but  when  the  water  is  (hallow, 
or  the  depth  of  the  carina  is  contracted,  thefe  reticulations 
appear  like  many  irregular  longitudinal  folds.  The  carina 
begins  about  fix  or  (even  inches  below  the  bafe  of  the  head, 
and,  gradually  widening  or  deepening,  reaches  down  to  the 
tail  where  thinneft  ; this  carina,  where  it  firft  takes  its  rife  from 
the  body  of  the  fifh,  is  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
in  thicknefs,  and  is  gradually  (harpened  to  a thin  edge  where 
the  fourth  and  lnit  part  is  fituated. 

The  fituation  of  the  vent  in  this  fifh  is  Angular,  being 
placed  underneath,  and  about  an  inch  more  forward  than  the 
peCloral  fins.  Thefe  peftoral  fins,  two  in  number,  are  placed, 
one  on  each  fide,  juft  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  foramina 
Ipiratoria,  which  are  fmall  and  generally  covered  with  a lax 
(kin,  fituated  in  the  axillae  of  thefe  fins.  Thefe  fins  are  fmall 
for  the  fi/.e  of  the  fifh,  being  fcarccly  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a very  thin  delicate  confidence,  and  orbicular  (hape. 
They  feem  to  be  ufeful  in  fupporting  and  railing  the  head  of 
the  filh  when  he  wants  to  breathe,  which  he  does  every  four 
or  five  minutes,  by  raifing  his  mouth  out  of  the  water.  The 
body,  or  ratlier  the  rugae  of  the  (kin  of  the  body,  is  divided 
by  a number  of  fmall  crofs  bands  or  simulations,  which 
reach  acrofs  down  to  the  bafe  of  the  carina  on  each  fide,  but 
thofe  that  crofs  the  back  feein  to  terminate  at  the  lateral  lines, 
where  new  rings  take  their  rife,  not  exactly  in  the  fame  line,  and 
run  down  to  the  carina.  This  gives  the  filh  fomewhat  of  a 
worm-like  appearance  ; and  indeed  it  feems  to  have  fome  of 
the  properties  of  this  tribe,  for  it  has  the  power  of  length- 
ening or  (hortening  its  body,  to  a certain  degree,  for  its  own 
convenience  or  inclination.  Dr.  Garden  obferves  that  the 
fpecimen  which  meafured  three  feet  eight  inches,  could 
(horten  itfelf  to  three  feet  two  inches,  and  that  befides  this 
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power  of  extending  or  (hortening  its  body,  he  could  fwim 
forwards  or  backwards  with  equal  eafe.  When  he  fwims 
forwards  the  undulations  or  wavy  motions  of  the  fin  and 
carina  begin  from  the  upper  part,  and  move  downwards  ; 
but  when  he  fwims  backwards,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  ; and  in  either  cafe  he  fwims  with  equal  fvviftnefs. 
Every  now  and  then  the  fifh  lays  himfelf  on  one  fide,  as  it 
were  to  reft  himfelf,  and  then  the  four  divifions  of  the  body 
before  mentioned  are  very  diftindtly  feen. 

The  power,  fays  Dr.  Garden,  which  it  has  of  giving  an 
electric  (hock  to  any  perfon,  or  any  number  of  perfons  who 
join  hands  together,  the  extreme  perfon  on  each  fide  touch- 
ing the  fifli,  is  its  molt  lingular  and  aftonifliing  property. 
This  writer  fpeaks  of  five  which  he  examined  at  the  fame 
time  ; and  thefe,  he  obferves,  poffeffed  this  power  to  a very 
great  degree,  and  could  communicate  the  (hock  to  one  per- 
fon, or  any  number  of  perfons,  either  by  the  immediate 
touch  of  the  fifh  with  the  hand,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
any  metalline  rod.  The  keeper  of  theie  fifties  told  him,  that, 
when  firft  caught,  they  could  give  a much  ftronger  (hock, 
by  means  of  a metalline  conductor,  than  afterwards.  The 
perfon  who  is  to  receive  the  (hock  mult  take  the  fifli  in  both 
hands,  at  fome  confiderable  diltance  afunder,  fo  as  to  form 
the  communication,  or  he  will  not  receive  it ; at  leaft,  fays 
Dr.  Garden,  I never  faw  any  one  (hocked  from  taking  hold 
of  it  with  one  hand  only,  though  fome  have  allured  me  that 
they  were  (hocked  by  laying  one  hand  upon  it.  I myfelf 
have  taken  hold  of  the  largell  with  one  hand  often,  without 
ever  receiving  a fhock  ; but  l never  touched  it  with  both 
hands,  at  a little  diftance  afunder,  without  feeling  a fmart 
(hock.  The  (hock  which  our  Surinam  fifh  gives  feems. 
wholly  electrical  ; and  all  the  phenomena  or  properties  of 
it  exaCtly  refemble  thofe  of  the  elcCtric  aura  of  our  atmo- 
fphere,  when  collected,  as  far  as  they  are  difcoverable,  from 
the  feveral  trials  made  on  this  fifli.  The  keeper  of  tliefe 
fifties  informed  Dr.  Garden  that  he  caught  them  in  Surinam 
river,  a great  way  up,  beyond  where  the  fait  water  reaches, 
and  that  they  are  frefh-water  fifties  only.  He  fays  they 
are  eaten,  and,  by  fome  perfons,  efteemed  a great  delicacy. 
They  live  on  fifli,  worms,  or  any  animal  food,  if  it  is  cut 
frnall,  fo  that  they  can  (wallow  it.  When  final!  live  fifh  are 
thrown  into  the  water,  they  firft  give  them  a fhock,  which  fo 
ftupifies  them,  that  they  can  fivallow  them  eafily,  and 
without  any  trouble.  . If  one  of  thefe  frnall  fifties,  after  it 
is  fhocked,  and,  to  all  appearance  dead,  be  taken  out  of 
the  veffel  where  the  cleCtric  fifh  is,  and  put  into  frefli  water, 
it  will  foon  revive  again.  If  a larger  fifh  than  they  can 
fwallow  be  thrown  into  the  water,  at  a time  when  they  are 
hungry,  they  give  him  fome  fmart  fliocks,  till  he  is  apparently 
dead,  and  then  endeavour  to  fwallow  or  fuck  him  in  ; but 
after  feveral  attempts,  finding  he  is  too  large,  they  quit 
him.  Upon  the  nwft  careful  infpeCIion  of  Inch  fifli,  this 
attentive  obferver  could  never  fee  any  mark  of  teeth,  or 
the  leaft  wound  or  (cratch  upon  them.  When  the  eleCtric 
fifh  is  hungry,  it  is  pretty  keen  after  food,  but  is  foon 
fatisfied,  not  being  able  to  contain  much  at  one  time  ; and 
it  further  appears  that  a fifli  of  this  kind,  three  feet  or  up- 
wards in  length,  cannot  fwallow  a frnall  fifh  above  three 
inches  and  a half  long.  They  are  fometiines  found  in  the 
river  Surinam  upwards. of  twenty  feet  in  length;  and  the 
ftroke  or  fhock  of  one  of  thefe  is  faid  to  prove  inftant  death 
to  the  perfon  who  receives  it. 

The  very  elaborate  defeription  of  the  gymnotus,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hunter,  would  feem  to  form  an  appropriate  con- 
cluiion  to  the  hiftory  of  this  interelling  animal,  as  it  tends 
to  explain,  in  a material  degree,  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  electric  powers  with  which  this  fifli  is  endowed,  at  the 


fame  tyme  that  they  aiTord  a more  ample  elucidation  of  iti 
internal  ftrudture  in  general,  than  has  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  any  other  writer.  The  defeription  alluded  to  is  iriferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  (vol.  lxv.)  and  is  accom- 
panied by  three  plates  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves.  But 
having  already  given  that  defeription  under  the  article 
EleSric  Organs  of  Fish,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  refer  to  that 
article. 

Caiiapo.  Naked,  uniformly  brown  ; lower  jaw  (liortcr  ; 
tail  tapering  to  a point.  Gymnotus  carapo,  Linn. 

Length  from  one  to  two  feet  ; the  head  of  a compreffed 
form  ; jaws  with  many  (harp  teeth  ; eyes  frnall  ; front  of 
the  head  marked,  as  in  the  former  fpecies,  by  a number  of 
frnall  pores ; body  gradually  tapering,  and  ending  in  a 
finlefs  thread  or  filament.  This  fifh  is  a native  of  the  Ame- 
rican feas,  and  is  fa.id  to  be  moil  frequent  about  the  coafts  of 
Surinam.  It  is  fuppofed  to  live  chiefly  on  fniall  fifties, 
marine  vermes,  cruitaceous  animals,  and  infedls.  Neither 
this,  nor  any  other  of  the  remaining  fpecies  of  gymnotus,  feem 
to  poffefs  the  fame  Galvanic  properties  as  the  firft-mentioned 
kind. 

Fasciatus.  Naked,  tranfverfely  ftriped ; lower  jaw 
longer;  tail  tapering  to  a point.  Linn.  Banded gymnote. 

Differs  chiefly  from  the  former  in  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
tail,  and  inferior  fize  of  the  body;  and  is  confidered  by 
fome  as  only  a variety  of  that  fifli.  It  inhabits  the  fame 
feas. 

Albus.  White,  back  convex  ; lower  jaw  longer ; upper  lip 
on  each  fide  with  a fniall  lobe  before  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Pallas.  White  gymnote. 

Size  and  general  afpedl  of  the  laft  ; the  colour  white  or 
whitifti.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Surinam. 

Rostkatus.  Snout  fubulate  ; anal  fin  fliorter  than  the 
tail.  Seba,  &c.  Snouted  gymnote. 

Body  fpotted  and  fomewhat  acute.  A native  of  Suri- 
nam. 

Acus.  Naked  ; no  ventral  fins  ; anal  fin  with  fixty  rays, 
terminating  before  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Brunnich.  Needle 
gymnote. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean ; the  general  figure  long, 
tapering,  compreffed,  and  ending  in  a point ; the  colour 
whitifti  with  reddifli  and  brown  fpots,  and  varied  with  a 
blueifli  tinge. 

**  APTERONOTUS.  Tail  furnijlsed  with  a Fin. 

Albifkoxs.  Anterior  part  of  the  back  fnowy.  Gymno- 
tus a/bifrons,  Pallas.  White -fronted  apteronote. 

A native  of  Surinam,  about  a foot  in  length,  (harp,  acute, 
and  hoary,  and  the  tail  white  covered  with  rounded  feales. 
The  head  is  very  obtufe,  flefhy,  and  fprinkled  with  minute 
pores  ; mouth  deep  ; upper  lip  very  thick,  and  including  the 
lower  ; pccioral  fins  black  ; anal  beginning  from  the  throat ; 
tail  compreffed,  flat,  and  oval  ; from  the  tip  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  back  a fnowy-white  band. 

***  NoTOPTERUS.  Bad  furnifhed  with  a Fin. 

Argenteus.  Silvery  with  a gilt  hue  ; fins  pale  afli. 
Gymnotus  notopterus,  Linn.  Le  notoptere  lupin.!,  Eofc.  Silvery  . 
notoptere. 

This  fpecies  is  about  eight  inches  ; the  head  ftiort  and 
obtufe  ; eyes  large  ; upper  jaw  with  few  frnall  equal  teeth 
at  the  edge  ; thofe  in  the  lower  jaw  larger  and  more  diftant ; 
gill-cover  fcaly,  with  membranaceous  edge  ; vent  near  the 
throat ; anal  fin  more  deftly,  and  narrower  on  the  fore  part. 
This  fifli  inhabits  Amboyna. 

Asiaticus.  Scaly  ; brownifli  with  deeper  bands.  Gym- 
riot  us  Nftaticus,  Gmel. 
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A native  of  Afia,  and  in  length  not  exceeding  a fpan. 
The  head  depreflcd,  fmoothifh,  with  five  hollow  dots,  and  a 
linall  hole  in  the  front ; before  the  noftrils  two  truncated 
tentacula  ; tongue  fmooth  ; gill-covers  at  the  lides  with  a 
large  gape  ; body  fomewhat  cylindrical,  and  .comprelfed 
behind  ; the  dorfal  lin  beginning  at  the  nape  and  reaching 
to  the  tail  ; lateral  line  elevated,  itraight,  defcending  before 
tlie  anus. 

GYN/ECEUM,  among  the  Ancients , the  apartment  of 
the  women  ; or  a feparate  place,  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
houfe,  where  the  women  keep  themfelves  retired,  employed 
in  their  fpinning,  out  of  the  light  of  the  men. 

'The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  yvim,  a woman , 
and  owgo,  a houfe. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  there  was  a particular  cfta- 
blilhment  of  gynaecea,  being  a kind  of  manufactories  managed 
chiefly  by  women,  for  the  making  of  clothes,  furniture,  &c. 
for  the  emperor’s  houlhold.  Mention  is  made  of  thefe  gynaecea, 
in  the  Tiieodofian  and  Juflinian  code,  and  by  divers  other 
authors. 

In  imitation  of  thefe,  divers  of  the  modern  manufactories, 
particularly  thofe  of  lilk,  where  a number  of  women  and 
maids  are  aflbciated  and  formed  into  a body,  are  called 
gynxcea. 

GYNiECI  ARIUS,  a workman  employed  in  the 
gynxeeum.  In  the  ancient  gynxcca  there  were  men  to 
weave  and  iliape  ; the  relt,  as  fpinning,  See.  being  performed 
by  women. 

Criminals  were  fometimes  condemned  to  ferve  in  the 
gymxcea,  much  as  now  in  the  gallies  ; frequently,  alfo,  this 
was  a kind  of  fervice  which  princes  exaCted  of  their  fubjeCls 
or  vaffals,  both  men  and  women,  whom  they'  made  to  work 
for  them  in  their  gvnxcea. 

GYNjECOCOSMI,  rinocixoxwwjt,  in  Antiquity , Athenian 
magi !t rates,  whole  buiinefs  it  was  to  regulate  the  women’s 
apparel,  according  to  the  rules  of  modeity  and  decency.  See 
G V S iF.COKOM  cs. 

GYNiECOCRATUMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europxa,  inhabiting  the  ealtern  banks  of  the  river 
Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Pulus  Mxotis  ; thus  called, 
as  authors  relate,  becaufc  they  had  no  women  among 
them  ; or,  rather,  becaufe  they'  were  under  the  dominion  of 
women. 

The  word  is  formed  of  you, -woman,  and  xey.eovjj.vio-:,  van- 
qui/hed,  ot  Kfxrtr,  I overcome,  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

F.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Piiny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  becaufe,  after  a battle  which  they  loll  againft 
the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodoon,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  a venereal  commerce  with  them,  in  order  to 
get  them  children  : “ Et  quod  victricibus  obfequantur  ad 
procurandum  eis  fobolem.’’ 

Hardouin  calls  them  the  hufbands  of  the  Amazons, 
Arm  vzottum  connubia  ; for,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  word 
unde  mull  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  having  been  foilled  into 
the  text  by  people  who  were  not  mailers  of  the  author’s 
meaning,  unde  Amaxonum  connubia. 

'They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a fabulous  people,  will 
conclude  the  fame  of  the-  G yiuecocratumenians . 

GYNaECOCRACY,  Gyn.t.cocratia,  a petticoat-go- 
vernment, or  a Hate  where  women  have,  or  may  have,  the 
fupreme  command. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ywr,  ytnxtKo-:,  woman,  and  xp.ro--, 
authority,  power,  government. 

In  tins  fenfe,  England  and  Spain  are  gynscocracies  : the 
French  value  themfelves,  and  think  they'  are  greatly'  happy, 
that  th>  ;r  monarchy  is  not  gynsccocratic. 

GYNJECOMASTOS,  of  ,o.r„  woman,  and  I 
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bear  ; a term  ufed  by  the  ancients,  to  exprefs  a man  whole 
breafts  are  large -and  turgid,  like  thofe  of  women,  and  afford 
milk. 

It  was  an  obfervation  among  the  ancients  that  fuch  men 
were  naturally  impotent.  Paulus  iEgineta  obferves,  that 
the  breafts  of  men  as  well  as  women  fwell  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  but  that  thofe  of  women  continue  fwelled,  and 
thofe  of  men  fubfide  again,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the 
gynaecomaftoi,  where  they  remain  turgid,  and  become  in 
time  more  and  more  fo,  as  the  fat  increafes  under  them. 
As  this  fwelling  of  the  breafts  gave  a fufpicion  of  impo- 
tency,  thofe  who  laboured  under  that  deformity  nfually 
had  recourfe  to  a very  painful  operation  in  furgery  to  get 
rid  of  it.  An  incifion  was  made  in  the  form  of  a cref- 
cent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breafl,  then  the  fkin  being 
drawn  back,  the  fat  was  taken  out,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  healed  by  means  of  a future.  When  the  breafts 
were  very  large  and  hung  down,  they'  made  two  incifions, 
one  within  the  other,  meeting  at  the  extremities,  and  ther^ 
feparating  all  the  fkin  between  them,  they  took  out  the 
fat  : and  finally,  if  the  difeafe  returned,  or  they  had  per- 
formed the  operation  imperfectly,  leaving  fome  behind, 
they  repeated  the  whole  a fecond  time. 

GYNyECON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Ge- 
drolia.  Ptol. 

GYNjECONOMUS,  the  name  of  a magiftratc  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  cenfure  and  infpcdlion  of  the 
women. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ywn,  ywcuxo; f 
woman,  and  vo/j. o:,  law. 

There  were  ten  gymccconomi  ; their  buiinefs  was  to  in- 
form themfelves  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  ladies  of 
that  city'',  and  to  punifli  fuch  as  mifbehaved  themfelves, 
or  tranfgrefled  the  common  hounds  of  modefly  and  de- 
cency. 

They  had  a lift  hanging  out  of  the  names  of  all  thofe 
whom  they'  had  ccnfured,  or  condemned  to  any  mulct, 
forfeiture,  penance,  or  other  penalty. 

GYN-iECOTOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Phoenicia.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt.  Strabo. 

GYNaESlA,  a word  ufed  by  the  writers  of  medicine, 
fometimes  for  the  menflrua,  and  fometimes  for  the  lochia. 

GYNANDRIA,  in  Botany,  from  yvw,  a woman,  and 
a«ir,  a man,  alluding  to  the  liamens  being  united  with,  or 
growing  out  of,  the  piltil ; the  20th  clafs  of  the  Linnxan 
artificial  fyftem.  Linnxus  included  in  this  clafs  all  plants 
of  which  the  parts  in  queftion  were  in  any  fenfe  united 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  Thus  Pafjjflora , whofe 
germcn  is  elevated  on  a columnar  balls,  and  the  ftamens 
inferted  into  the  fummit  of  the  fame  part,  juft  below'  it, 
was  confidered  as  Gynandrous.  Such  a principle  is  at- 
tended with  great  inconveniences,  as  in  Grewia,  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  which  have  a confiderab.le  elevation  of  the  germcn, 
and  others  little  or  none.  It  is  found  therefore  by  far 
moll  convenient  not  to  confider  fuch  infertion  or  union 
at  all,  as  the  charaCler  of  a clafs  or  order,  unlefs  it  takes 
place  upon  or  above  the  germen,  or,  in  other  words, 
unlefs  the  ftamens  grow-  out  of  the  germen  or  flyle. 
Such  is  the  cafe  very  decidedly  in  all  the  natural  family 
of  Orch'tdea,  as  wxll  as  in  Forjlera  (fee  that  article),  and 
Stylidium.  On  thefe  the  clafs  remains  very  firmly  ella- 
blilhed,  and  thus  it  confills  of  three  orders,  dillinguilhed  by 
the  number  of  their  ftamens. 

1.  Monandria.  Stamen  one.  This  comprehends  all  the 
Ore hidea:,  except  Gypripedium. 

2.  Ihandria.  Stamens  two.  Contains  Gypripedium  and 
Forjlera . 

3.  Tetran *. 
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3.  Tetrandria.  Stamens  four.  Ha3  only  Stilydium,  a 
carious  New  Holland  genus,  the  Vcntcnatia  of  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  t.  66,  67.  Its  ftyle  is  highly  irritable,  fpringing 
over  from  one  fide  of  the  flower  to  the  other,  on  the 
flighted  touch,  by  which  its  pollen  is  thrown  with  vio- 
lence on  the  ftigma. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  article  has  fuggefted,  In- 
trod.  to  Bot.  465,  that  this  clafs  might  receive  a rein- 
forcement from  the  natural  order  of  Contort*,  or  Afcle- 
p'tadex ; but  he  is  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
tracing the  hint.  Whatever  analogy  there  may  be  be- 
tween fome  of  that  order,  with  refpedt  to  tiieir  anthers 
and  pollen,  and  the  Orchis  tribe,  and  though  they  agree 
in  their  Angular  property  of  projecting  the  whole  mafs 
of  pollen,  from  each  cell  of  an  anther,  entire  on  any  extra- 
neous body,  they  fcarcely  accord  in  any  thing  elfe.  Mr. 
R.  Brown  has  firfl  underftood  this  circumftance  in  the 
Afclepiadex,  and  has  found  that  in  them,  as  in  the  Orchi- 
dex,  the  pollen  is  fully  formed  or  fccreted  in  the  cells  of 
the  anthers,  and,  when  ripe,  is  let  go  upon  the  glutinous 
points  of  the  ftigma  deftined  to  receive  it,  and  on  which 
it  regularly  fticks  in  five  double  maffes,  looking  exadtlv 
like  anthers  growing  out  of  the  ftigma.  But  as  the  real 
ftamens,  which  bear  the  fecreting  anthers,  grow  from  the 
bafe  of  the  flower  as  ufual,  and  not  out  of  the  germen, 
ftyle,  or  ftigma,  in  thefe  Afclepiadex , they  mull  remain  in 
Pentandria , whereas  in  the  Orchidee  the  anthers  are  really 
fituated  on  the  ftyle,  whufe  thick,  columnar,  oblique  figure 
is  altogether  peculiar. 

Valil  has  referred  the  whole  natural  order  of  Scit ami- 
ne*, from  Monandria,  to  which  they  truly  and  indifput- 
ably  belong,  to  Gynandria , merely  becaufe  he  law  in  one 
fpecies  of  Canna  a lateral  cohefion  between  the  flat  fta- 
men  and  ftyle.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  fort  in  ge- 
nuine Scitaminex,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  ingenious  author 
was  rather  led  by  a defire  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  ar- 
ranging fo  difficult  a tribe  as  long  as  he  could,  rather 
than  by  much  knowledge  of  the  iubjedt.  Since  his  death 
they  have  been  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Rofcoe,  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  330.  t.  2 , fo  that  no  further  doubts 
remain,  concerning  either  their  clalfical  or  generic  cha- 
racters. 

Gynandria  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  claffes 
Monoecia  and  Dioecia  in  Linnaeus,  founded  on  cafual  abor- 
tion or  imperfeCion  of  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of 
impregnation,  and  therefore  untenable  as  well  as  para- 
doxical. S. 

GYNDES,  Fouum-1'X  Saleh,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Afia,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  into  which  it  diicharged  itieli  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  Apamea. 

GYNOPLEURA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Cavanilles, 
from  'woman,  and  ir\ivfa,  the  fide,  on  account  of 

the  irffertion  of  the  Ityles,  or  female  organs,  into  the  lides 
of  the  germen,  rtoj  into  its  top.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  51. — 
Clafe  and  order,  Pentandria  Irtgynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Salica- 
rix,  Jufl.  ? 

Gep.  Ch,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  tubular,  of  one  leaf, 
fomewhat  inflated,  with  five  upright  marginal  fegments, 
coloured,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  inferted 
into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  teeth.  Nec- 
tary ? of  -ten  blunt  feales,  ranged  within  the  bale  of  the 
petals,  alternately  broader  with  three,  and  narrower  with 
two  teeth.  Organs  of  fructification  elevated  on  a fhort 
column.  Stum.  Filaments  five,  equal,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  thread -fhaped,  inferted  into  the  column  a little  be- 
low the  germen  ; anthers  incumbent,  fomewhat  heart- 
shaped.  P'tjl.  Germen  ovate,  ilightly  triangular  ; ityles 
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three,  inferted  a little  below  the  top  of  the  germen,  into 
the  middle  of  each  of  its  valves,  thread-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  filaments  ; ftigmas  capitate,  peltate.  Pcric.  Cap- 
fule  ovate-oblong,  of  one  cell,  burlting  at  the  top  into 
three  valves,  united  at  their  lower  part.  Seeds  numerous, 
finall,  ovate,  inferted  alternately  and  uprightly  into  a li- 
near receptacle  along  the  centre  of  each  valve. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed.  Petals  five,  inferted 
into  its  rim.  Styles  lateral.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  ranged  along  the  middle  of  each 
valve. 

Obf.  By  Cavanilles’  own  account  this  appears  to  be 
the  fame  genus,  and  the  firft  the  fame  fpecies,  with  Ma- 
le/herbi x of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  notwithilanding  the  dif- 
ferences he  mentions  in  the  defeription  of  the  latter.  We 
have  not  the  work  in  queftion  to  examine,  and  therefore 
retain  his  genus,  the  name  of  which  is  certainly  the  molt 
eligible  of  the  two,  both  for  found  and  fenfe. 

1.  G.  tubulofa.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  375. — Leaves  lanceolate, 
unequally  toothed.  Calyx-teeth  very  fhort.  Petals  acute, 
— Native  of  dry  {filiations  in  the  country  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  Lima.  Whether  the  Jlcm  be  herbaceous  or 
fhrubby  we  know  not,  but  its  branches  are  round,  full 
ot  pith,  downy,  leafy.  Leaves  numerous,  fcattered,  two 
inches  long  ; lanceolate,  plaited,  acute,  unequally  toothed, 
very  hairy  on  both  fides.  Flowers  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  branch,  numerous,  from  the  bofoms  of  fmaller  leaves, 
which  they  rather  exceed  in  length.  Calyx  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  tawny-yellow,  membranous,  ribbed,  downy, 
flightly  inflated,  its  teeth  fmall  and  rather  unequal.  I Y- 
tals  ftill  fmaller,  acute,  fringed.  Germen  llender  and  nearly 
cylindrical.  It  flowers  in  July. 

2.  G.  linearifolia.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  376. — Leaves  linear,  en- 
tire, fringed.  Calyx-teeth  as  long  as  its  tube.  Petals  obo- 
vate,  obtufe. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili,  bearing 
flowers  and  feed  in  March  and  April.  Stem  three  feet  high, 
alternately  branched,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  leflile,  linear, 
or  fomewhat  lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  fringed,  downy,  au- 
ricled  at  the  bafe  : the  lower  ones  longer  and  minutely  fer- 
rated.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal.  Calyx  funnel-lhaped, 
ribbed,  downy,  its  teeth  bluntifil  and  as  long  as  the  tube. 
Petals  yellowifh-white. 

GYNOPOGON,  from  ywr,  a woman,  and  vuyuv,  a 
beard,  becaufe  of  the  fuppofed  bearded  ftigma.  Forft. 
Nov.  Gen.  18.  t.  1 8.  Mr.  Brown,  who  found  the  deferip- 
tion of  this  genus  very  erroneous,  and  its  name  falle,  there 
being  fcarcely  any  fpecies,  out  of  eleven  which  lie  has 
examined,  that  has  really  a bearded  ftigma,  adopted  for  it, 
from  the  manuferipts  of  firJofeph  Banks  and  l)r.  Solander* 
the  name  of  Alyxia,  ■ alluding  probably  to  fome  dull  or 
gloomy  afpedt  in  thefe  Ihrubs,  or  to  their  being  worn  on 
mournful  occafions,  from  xXvi-i  , anxiety. — Brown  Prod. 
469. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contort*,  Linn.  Apocine* , .Tuff. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  naked  at  the  mouth. 
Stamens  included.  Germens  two,  few-feeded.  Styles  im- 
perfectly cohering.  Stigma  obtufe.  Drupas  two,  one  of 
them  occafionallv  abortive,  (talked,  Ample,  iingle-feeded,  or 
elfe  compound  like  a necklace,  with  an  imperfectly  two- 
celled  coat.  Seed  half  divided.  Albumen  eroded,  horny. 
Embryo  firaight. 

The  fpecies  arc  fhrubby,  finootli,  milky.  Leaves  whorled 
or  oppofite,  coriaceous,  compadt,  evergreen.  Flowers 
axillary  or  terminal,  fometimes  (piked,  among  the  fmallelt  ot 
their  tribe,  white,  in  many  inltances  fweet-feented.  The 
eroded  two-lobed  albumen  is  confidered  by  Mr.  Brown  as 
affording  a very  peculiar  character. — Five  fpecies  are  de- 
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fined  by  this  author  as  natives  of  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland.  A.  fpieata,  letragona,  obtuffolia , rufcifolia,  and 
lux  folia. — For  Iter  mentions  two  ; Jlellal  a , a native  of  Tonga 
Tabbit,  which  has  ternate  branches,  and  myrtle-like 
whorled  leaves  ; and  fcandens,  of  Otaheitc,  whofe  leaves  are 
larger  and  oppofite. 

GYP7ETI,  in  Ornithology,  a divifion  of  the  genus  Falco; 
which  fee. 

GYPSA R A,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Mauritania  Cte- 
farienlis  ; being  a fea-port  between  the  great  promontory 
and  the  town  and  colony  of  Siga  : it  was  epiicopal. 

GYPSINE  Stone,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the 
gyPfum,  or  foffil  fubftance,  of  which  the  powder  culled 
plafter  of  Paris  is  made  by  calcination.  There  are  in  many 
parts  of  Arabia  vaft  roclf*  of  this  ltone : it  refembles  ala- 
bafter,  but  is  fofter,  and  of  a more  lax  texture.  It  is 
found  to  be  a very  eafy  done  to  form  by  tools,  and  there- 
fore the  Arabs  build  with  it  in  fome  of  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quarries,  but  they  are  forced  to  make 
the  walls  very  thick,  as  the  done  is  fo  foft  and  crumbly. 
The  building  called  Arfof’r'a,  or  ArfofFa  Emir,  which  feems 
the  remains°of  a monadery,  is  built  wholly  of  this  done  ; 
and  when  the  fun  dimes  upon  it,  the  walls  give  fuch  a 
ludre,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes;  but  the  foftnefs  of  the 
done,  and  the  rednefs  of  the  mortar,  have  confpired  to 
make  it  a very  ruinous  pile  at  prefent,  though  of  no  great 
antiquity,  the  dones  having  fplit  and  mouldered  away  in  the 
walls,  and  the  foundations  failed  in  many  places.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  2 1 8,  p.  150. 

GYPSINUM  Mf.tallum,  in  the  Natural  Iliftory  of  the 
rlncienfs,  a name  ufed  for  the  common  lapis  fpecularis,  of 
which  they  often  made  windows  as  we  do  ot  glafs.  It  was 
by  fome  called  Cyprinum  metallum , becaufe  frequently  found 
in  Cyprus. 

GYPSOCHI,  artids  who  work  in  plader.  See  Pa- 
hadi-Ghamatick. 

GYPSOPHILA,  in  Botany,  from  yv^o-,  lime,  or  plafer, 
and  to  love,  becaufc  the  plants  of  this  genus  chiefly 

prefer  alimedone  or  calcareous  foil.  Linn.  Gen.  224.  Schreb. 
302.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  662.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kcw.  v.  2.  84.  Sm  Prod.  FI.  Grsec.  v.  1.  279.  Juff. 
301.  Lamarck.  Illuflr.  t.  375'  (Saponaria;  Gsertn.  t.  13°  ) 
Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryo- 
phyllei,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  Ample,  of  one  leaf, 
bell-fhaped,  angular,  with  live  ovate  fegments,  permanent. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  obovate,  obtufe,  fcarcely  fpreading,  nearly 
felfilc.  Stain.  Filaments,  ten,  awl-lhaped,  dightly  fpread- 
ing ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijh  Germcn  nearly  globofe  ; 
ftyles  two,  thread-lhaped,  feparate ; ftigmas  fun  pie.  Peric. 
Capfule  globofe,  of  one-cell,  with  four  or  five  valves  united 
below.  ' Seeds  numerous,  roundifli. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  angular.  Pe- 
tals five,  obovate,  nearly  entire.  Capfule  fuperior,  roundifh, 
of  one-cell. 

Obf.  G.  paniculata  is  dioecious.  This  genus  differs  from 
Dtanlhus  in  having  no  feales  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  and 
from  that  of  Saponaria  in  the  angular  form  «f  the  calyx,  and 
fhorter  rounder  feed-veffel.  By  tbefe  marks,  and  by  the 
mod  ilriking  agreement  of  habit,  Saponaria  V ace  aria  of 
Linnoeus  is  neceffarily  removed  hither  in  Prod.  FI.  Grace, 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  account  for  its  having  been  placed  any 
where  elfe.  5.  cretiea  and  illyriea  are  alfo  Gypfophihe.  1 here 
being  no  where  a complete  and  corred  account  of  the  whole, 
we  mall  attempt  it  here. 

1.  G.  Vaccaria.  Prod.  FI  Grace,  n.  940.  (Saponaria 
Vaccaria  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  585.  ^ accaria  ; Dod.  Pempt. 
Vot.  XVII. 
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104.  Ger.  em.  492.) — Leaves  ovate,  clafping  the  ftem,  very 
fmooth.  Petals  emarginate,  eroded. — Native  of  corn-fields 
in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Levant,  very 
common  in  Greece,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Whole 
herb  fmooth,  of  a pale  glaucous  green.  Stem  one  or  two 
feet  high,  round,  leafy,  repeatedly  forked  above,  corym- 
bofe  and  many-flowered.  Leaves  oppofite,  clafping  the 
ftem,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  with  a heart-fhaped  bafe,  and 
one  ftrong  rib  with  feveral  fmall  fhort  lateral  ones.  Flowers 
about  the  fize  of  a cowflip,  pink,  with  a very  angular  calyx 
tinged  with  brown  or  dull  purple,  inodorous.  This  is  a’ 
hardy  annual,  of  eafy  culture,  fowing  itfelf  fpontaneoufly, 
and  not  unornamental. 

2.  G.  graminea.  Prod.  FI.  Grsec.  n.  941. — Radical 
leaves  linear,  tufted.  Stem  panicled,  nearly  leaflefs.  Petals 
emarginate  Calyx  downy. — Suppofed  to  have  been  ga- 
thered by  Dr.  Sibtliorp  on  mountains  in  the  Morea.  This 
is  a fmaller  plant  than  the  preceding,  with  a perennial  root , 
crowned  with  tufts  of  numerous,  grafs-like,  bright-green 
leaves,  udiofe  edges  are  rough  with  minute  prickles. 
Flowers  rofe -coloured,  half  the  fize  of  the  firft  fpecics. 

3.  G.  repens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  581.  .Tacq.  Atifir.  t.  407. 
— Leaves  flefhy,  lanceolate.  Petals  emarginate,  longer 
than  the  ftamens. — Native  of  the  Alps  of  Auftria  and 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Root  peren- 
nial, creeping,  many-branched  at  the  top.  Stems  numerous, 
a fpari  high,  afeending,  nearly  fimple,  forked  above.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  flefhy,  fmooth-edged,  about  an  inch  long, 
often  curved,  fcarcely  glaucous.  Flowers  few,  fmaller  than 
the  laft,  whitifh,  with  green  ribs  to  the  calyx.  Stamens 
almoft  as  long  as  the  petals  ; ftyles  much  fhorter. 

4.  G.  projlrata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  581.  (Alfine  caryo- 
phylloides  anguftifolia  multiflora  glabra  purpurafeens  ; 
Pink.  Phyt.  t.  75.  f.  2.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stems  diffufe,  much  branched,  many-flowered.  Styles  pro- 
minent.— Prefumed  to  be  a native  of  the  European  alps, 
but  it  is  only  known  in  gardens.  The  perennial  root  bears 
many  diffufe  (lender  Jlems,  a foot  or  two  in  length,  very 
much  branched  and  forked  at  their  extremities.  Leaves 
longer,  (harper,  narrower,  and  lefs  flefhy,  than  the  laft. 
Flowers  fmaller,  white,  the  ftalks  of  thofe  that  grow  from 
the  forks  of  the  ftem  divaricated,  or  turned  upwards. 
Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 

5.  G.  paniculata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  583.  Jacq,  Auftr.  ap- 
pend. t.  1. — Leaves  lanceolate;  the  lower  ones  rough. 
Stems  very  much  branched,  divaricated,  many-flowered. 
Styles  prominent.  Calyx  rounded,  obtufe. — Native  of  dry 
fandy  ground  in  Siberia,  and  in  Hungary  about  Buda,  ‘ 
The  root  is  thick  and  perennial.  Stems  diffufe,  more  diva- 
ricated than  in  the  preceding,  repeatedly  forked,  and  bear-, 
ing  innumerable  minute  white  fowers,  whofe  calyx  has  very 
round  blunt  fegments,  and  whofe  ftamens  are  fhort  and  abor- 
tive in  fome  flowers,  while  the  pili.il  is  flu  in  others,  which 
according  to  Linnjeus  grow  from  a feparate  root.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  long-pointed,  fmooth,  except  the 
lower  ones,  which  are  more  or  lefs  rough  on  both  fides. 

6.  G.  vftenfa.  Murray  Comm.  Gietting.  for  1783.  p 9. 
t.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  85. — “ Leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, fmooth,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  and  embracing  the 
ftem.  Branches  vifeid  between  their  joints.  Petals  abrupt.’* 
— Native  of  the  Levant,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  received 
by  the  late  Mr.  Forfyth.  It  is  faid  to  be  a hardy  annual. 
This  is  the  only  fpecies  we  have  not  examined. 

7.  G.  adfeendens.  Murray  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  41c. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  t.  138 — Leaves  linear,  flightly 
lanceolate.  Stems  proftrate.  Panicles  ereft.  Calyx  acutev 
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Corolla,  ftamens,  and  (Ivies  of  equal  length.— The  native 
country  of  this  is  unknown.  Jacquin  received  the  feeds 
from  profeflor  Spiellmann,  and  found  the  plant  required  a 
green-houfe  in  winter.  The  root  is  woody  and  perennial. 
Stems  numerous,  a foot  long,  proftrate,  red,  leafy,  amend- 
ing only  at  the  extremity,  where  they  are  forked  and  pa- 
nicled.  The  leaves  are  fmootli,  near  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
■white,  the  lize  of  G.  repcns , with  (harp  teeth  and  keels  to 
the  calyx.  Petals  emarginate. 

8.  G.  altiffima.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  582.  Prod.  FI.  Gnec.  n.  942. 
(Lychnis  caulibus  dichotomis,  corymbis  faftigiatis,  foliislan- 
ceolatis  trinerviis ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  143.  t.  60.) — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, obfcurely  three-ribbed.  Stem  ere  ft.  Calyx  fro  lied. 
— Native  of  Siberia  and  Greece.  Root  perennial,  tapering, 
long.  Stems  18  to  24  inches  high,  eredl,  round,  firm,  leafy 
below,  panicled  and  fpreading  above.  Leaves  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  and  often  half  an  inch  broad,  fmooth, 
fucculent  ; with  three  ribs,  mod  vifible  in  a dry  (late. 
Flowers  corymbofe,  crowded,  fmall,  white,  their  calyx-ribs 
broad,  obtufe,  green,  frofted,  the  edges  and  interftices 
broad  and  white.  The  flower-flails  are  a little  rough  and 
clammy. 

9.  G.  arenaria.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  7. — Leaves  linear,  fome- 
what  flefhy,  fingle-ribbed,  flat.  Stem  eredl.  Calyx  ftnooth 
and  naked. — Gathered  in  fandy  ground  in  Hungary  by 
Meflrs.  Waldftein  and  Kitaibel.  As  large  as  the  lad,  and 
very  like  it  in  general  appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller, 
and  have  no  fide-ribs.  In  our  fpecimen,  (ent  by  the  late 
Dr.  H.  A.  Noehden  from  the  Goettingen  garden,  they  are 
all  over  minutely  hairy,  as  is  the  panicle.  The  jlowers  are 
pale  red,  corymbofe.  Their  calyx  fmooth,  fcarcely  at  all 
downy  or  frofted,  and  its  white  edges  far  lefs  confpicuous 
than  in  G.  altiffima. 

10.  G.  Struthium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  582.  (Kali  vermicu- 
latum,  albo  globofo  flore  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1 1 9- ) — Leaves 
linear,  flefhy,  femi-cylindrical  ; the  axillary  ones  cindered. — 
Native  of  Spain.  Stem  eredl,  12  or  18  inches  high,  woody 
below,  leafy.  Leaves  crowded,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
lineal,  narrow,  convex  beneath,  very  fucculent,  glaucous, 
fmooth,  accompanied  by  fhort,  denfely-leafy,  axillary 
branches.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  in  denfe,  rounded, 
panicled  tufts.  Calyx  much  as  in  G.  altiffima.  Petals 
rounded,  fcarcely  emarginate.  This  herb  is  (aid  to  be  ufed 
for  fcouring  inftead  of  foap,  by  the  Spaniards  at  prefent, 
as  it  was  by  the  ancients.  It  would  be  eurious  to  enquire 
whether,  like  many  fucculent  maritime  plants,  it  contains 
fofiil  alkali,  and  whether  the  reputed  faponaceous  quality  of 
its  near  relative  Saponaria  officinalis  be  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe,  if  indeed  it  really  exiils,  which  feems  doubtful. 

U.  G.  fafiigiata.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  582.  Ehrh.  Phytoph. 
n.  85.  (Lychnis,  n.  41  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  144.  t.  61.  Sapo- 
naria petalis  ovatis,  &c. ; Rupp.  Jen.  ed.  Hall.  117  t-  2.) 
— Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fmooth,  fucculent,  obfcurely  tri- 
angular, turned  to  one  fide.  Flowers  denfely  corymbofe. 
Native  of  rocks  in  Gothland,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, Root  woody,  perennial.  Stems  a foot  high,  pro- 
cumbent before  flowering,  which  caufes  the  leaves  to  turn 
upwards  from  the  ground,  and  they,  therefore,  continue 
diredled  to  one  fide.  They  are  above  an  inch  long,  green, 
or  purplifh,  narrow,  flefhy,  and  obtufe.  Flowers  in  denfe, 
corymbofe,  forked  tufts,  with  hairy  Jlalls,  membranous 
Iraticas,  a frofted  bluntifh  calyx,  and  whitifh  rounded  petals. 

tz.  G perfoliata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  583.  (Spergula  multi- 
flora,  foliis  inferioribus  faponarise,  fuperioribus  behen  fimi- 
libus  ; Dill.  Elth.  v.  2.  368.  t.  276.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late;  many-ribbed,  half-clafping  the  ftem.  Flowers  loofely 
panicled Native  of  Spain  and  the^Levant.  Root  peren- 
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nial.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger  in  their  lower  part,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  tapering,  broad  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  or 
downy,  the  lower  ones  efpecially  ruany-ribbed,  and  moft 
horizontal.  Flowers  the  fize  of  the  laft,  pale  red,  copious, 
in  loofe  forked  fpreading  panicles  ; their  calyx  fmooth,  but 
flightly  membranous,  or  white  at  its  edges.  Petals  entire. 

A downy  variety  is  the  G.  tomentofa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  583, 
fuppofed  to  be  what  Barrelier  figures,  t.  1002,  and  alio 
Affine  altiffima,  folio  plantaginis  ; Buxb.  Cent.  3.  32.  t.  61. 
See  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 

13.  G.  muralis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  583.  Prod.  FI.  Grace, 
n.  943.  Ehrh.  Herb.  n.  154.  (Betonicae  five  Tunicas  minim je 
fimilis  planta  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  338.  f.  I.) — Leaves  linear, 
flat.  Calyx  without  bradleas.  Stem  much  branched 
throughout.  Petals  crenate. — On  walls,  rocks,  and  in  bub- 
ble fields,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus A 

fmall,  biennial,  upright,  bufhy  herb,  with  a (lender,  fmooth, 
alternately  branched,  forked,  panicled  Jlem.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  very  narrow,  hardly  an  inch  in  length,  fometimes 
curved.  Flowers  copious,  fmall,  pink,  on  (lender  fpreading 
ftalks  an  inch  long,  unaccompanied  by  any  bradleas.  Calyx 
very  fmooth,  membranous  betwixt  the  ribs.  Petals  flightly 
crenate,  marked  with  fine  reticulated  veins. 

14.  G.  r'lgula.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  583.  Prod.  FI.  Grace, 
n.  944.  (Tunica  minima;  Dalech.  Hift.  1 191.L  2.) — Leaves 
linear,  eredl.  Calyx  accompanied  by  four  equal  ovate 
bradleas.  Petals  emarginate.  Stems  numerous,  moderately- 
branched. — Native  of  rocky  dry  places  in  the  lbuth  of 
Europe.  Fou.nd  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp. Root  peren  ial,  rather  woody.  Stems  numerous, 
fpreading,  a fpan  long,  leafy,  Ample  below,  a little  branched 
alternately  at  the  upper  part,  more  or  lefs  downy.  Leaves 
linear,  or  rather  awLfliaped,  eredl,  and  nearly  prefled  clofe 
to  the  ftem,  (hort,  dilated,  and  membranous  at  their  bafe  ; 
thofe  near  the  flowers  ihorter  and  more  membranous.  Flowers 
folitary,  rarely  in  pairs,  terminal.  Calyx  enveloped  in  four 
equal,  ovate  or  obovate,  membranous,  rigid,  pointed  bradleas, 
rather  (horter  than  itfelf.  Petals  pale  purple,  ftreaked  at 
the  bafe  of  the  border,  emarginate  at  the  point.  Stamenc 
unequal  in  length.  Styles  (hort. 

15.  G.  faxifraga.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  584.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  2.  61.  t.  90.  (Betonica  coronaria,  five  Tunica  minima  ; 
Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  337.  f.  2.) — Leaves  linear.  Calyx  ac- 
companied by  four  unequal  lanceolate  bradleas.  Petals 
emarginate.  Stem  very  much  branched. — Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  received  by  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume 
from  Spain.  Root  fmall,  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  upright, 
(lender,  very  much  branched  like  that  of  G.  muralis,  with 
which  this  fpecies  agrees  in  habit,  but  is  larger  in  every 
part,  and  eflentially  diftinguiftied  by  the  four  unequal  lan- 
ceolate bradleas  under  the  calyx,  which  have  led  fome  bota- 
nifts,  and  even  Linnaeus  originally,  to  make  it  a Lianthus. 
In  this  laft  refpedl  it  come  io  near  the  laft,  that  few  perfons 
know  the  one  from  the  other,  yet  we  believe  the  differences 
we  have  indicated  are  conflant  and  fufficient.  The  petals  of 
G.  faxifraga  are  emarginate,  pale  red,  with  three  deeper 
itreaks.  Capful e of  four  teeth  or  valves. 

16.  G.  dianthoides.  Prod.  FI.  Grace,  n.  945.  (Lychnis 
orientalis,  petalis  albis,  lineis  cceruleis  fubtus  variegatis  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  24.) — Leaves  linear.  Flowers  capitate.  Bradleas 
crowded,  pointed,  dilated,  membranous.  Petals  obtufe, 
entire.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  Sphaciotic  or 
White  mountains  of  Crete.  The  root  is  woody  and  peren. 
nial.  Stems  many,  a foot  high,  eredl,  moftly  Ample,  leafy, 
fmooth.  Leaves  (hort,  linear,  blunt,  ftnooth,  rather  glau- 
cous 


wmis,  mod  numerous  on  the  lower  part  of  each  Hem. 
Flowers  two,  three,  four,  or  five  together  in  terminal  heads, 
in  the  manner  of  Dianthus  prolifer , Engl.  Bot.  t.  956  ; with 
pale,  fcariofe,  lanceolate  IraBeas  about  them,  nearly  equal  to 
the  calyx , which  is  fometimes  downy.  Petals  entire,  white 
above  with  three  purple  lines  at  the  bafe  of  each,  molt 
beautifully  reticulated  underneath,  near  the  margin  with 
purple  veins.  Capfule  cylindrical  inclining  to  ovate,  opening 
by  four  teeth  or  half-valves. 

A figure  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  following,  is  deftined 
to  appear  hereafter  in  the  Flora  Graeca. 

17.  G.  cretica.  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  n.  946.  (Saponaria 
Cretica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  584.) — Leaves  awl-lhapcd,  three- 
ribbed.  Stem  partly  forked.  Border  of  each  petal  lanceo- 
late, fpotlefs.  Root  tufted. — Native  of  the  rocks  of  Crete. 
Root  woody,  perennial.  Stems  numerous,  eredf,  about  a 
fpan  high,  leafy,  fubdivided,  forked,  and  fomewhat  pani- 
cled,  flender.  Leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  lharp-pointed, 
three-ribbed  in  their  lower  part.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal, 
very  numerous,  l'mall,  their  calyx  and  ftalks  downy,  with- 
out braCleas.  Petals  narrow,  entire,  white  above,  purpiiih 
underneath.  Capfule  ovate,  of  four  valves. 

18.  G.  ochroleuea.  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  n.  947. — Leaves  awl- 
fhaped  ; the  lower  ones  linear  and  flaccid.  Stem  forked, 
divaricated.  Border  of  each  petal  fpatulate,  lpotted  at  the 
bafe. — Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  famous  mount 
Hymettus,  near  Athens.  The  root  feems  annual.  Stems 
numerous,  of  various  heights,  eredt,  branched,  and  forked 
almoft  from  the  bottom,  at  moll  a foot  high.  Leaves  grafs- 
green,  narrow,  acute,  fingle-ribbed.  Flowers  like  the  laft, 
except  their  petals  being  more  fpatulate,  and  pale  ftraw- 
coloured,  elegantly  dotted  and  ftreaked  with  purple  at  the 
bafe. 

19.  G.  illyrica.  Prod.  FI.  Groce,  n.  948.  (Saponaria 
illyrica  ; Linn.  Mant.  70.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  669. 
Arduin.  Specim.  2.  24.  t.  9.) — Leaves  awl-lhaped.  Stem 
forked,  level-topped,  downy  and  vifeid,  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  Border  of  each  petal  obovate,  dotted  at  the  bafe. — 
Native  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  the  Archipelago.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp found  it,  flowering  in  Auguft,  011  the  hills  of  the 
{(land  of  Amorgos.  Root  biennial,  according  to  Arduino, 
whofe  figure  of  this  plant  is  in  all  its  parts  too  large, 
though  on  the  whole  too  dwarfifh.  We  have  compared  his 
fpecimens  with  thofe  of  Sibthorp,  a caution  the  more  ne- 
Cefl'ary,  as  this  fpecies  is  known  to  very  few  perfons.  The 
Jlems  are  a fpan  high,  leafy  ; limple  below,  each  terminating 
in  a denfc,  forked,  clofe,  level,  downy  and  vifeid  tuft,  of 
fmallilh  flowers,  whofe  narrow’,  blunt,  white  petals  have 
iliree  purple  dots  at  the  bafe  of  their  border.  Capfule  ovate, 
opening  by  four  teeth.  Anthers  blue.  The  leaves  are  very 
finely  toothed. 

20.  G.  ocellata.  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  n.  949.  (Lychnis 
grocca  pumila  umbellifera,  polygoni  folio,  flore  albo  cum 
oireulo  atro-purpureo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  14.  Cucubalus  poly- 
gonoides  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  690  ?) — Leaves  fpatulate, 
downy  on  both  fides.  Stems  diffufe.  Flowers  capitate. 
Borders  of  the  petals  ovate,  marked  with  a purple  ring. 
—-Native  of  mount  Delphi  in  the  ifland  of  Negropont, 
inhere  l)r.  Sibthorp  gathered  it.  The  root  is  long,  thick, 
woody  and  tufted.  Whole  herb  downy,  light  green. 
Stems  numerous,  diffufe,  three  or  four  inches  long,  leafy, 
branched  at  the  bafe  only.  Leaves  rather  above  half  an 
inch  in  length,  fpreading,  fpatulate,  acute.  Flowers  about 
fix  or  feven  in  each  lolitary  terminal  tuft,  accompanied  by 
a few  thort  leaves  or  bratleas.  The  broad  white  petals  are 
beautifully  marked  with  a common  purple  ring,  as  in  Dian- 
thus  dell  utiles.  We  prefume  there  is  no  doubt  of  Tourne- 


fort's  fynonym,  nor  does  Willdenow’s  defeription  differ  very 
eflentially  from  our  plant,  except  that  the  petals  are  not  cmar- 
ginate,  nor  are  the  ilyles  three,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
cubalus. 

21.  G.  thym folia.  Prod.  FI.  Grxc.  n.  950.-— Leaves 

fpatulate,  downy  on  both  fides.  Stems  diffufe,  fomewhat 
forked.  Borders  of  the  petals  obovate,  rounded,  fpotlefs. — * 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Parnaffus.  This  has 
the  habit  of  the  lall,  but  the  Jlems  are  rather  longer,  more 
difpofed  to  be  branched  or  forked.  Leaves  fhorter  and 
rounder.  Flowers  two  or  three  in  each  tuft,  rarely  axillary 
and  folitary.  Calyx  hairy.  Borders  of  the  petals  broad, 
rounded,  white,  entire,  without  any  mark  or  fpot.  Capful: 
ovate,  ffiort,  four-toothed.  The  lower  part  of  the  plant  is 
woody,  and  even  (hrubby. 

GYPSUM,  in  Agriculture,  a fubftance  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ; and 
which  has  been  faid  to  have  been  found  beneficial  as  a manure 
in  different  places,  as  in  Germany,  America,  &c.  but  has 
not  yet  been  tried  with  much  fuccefs  in  this  country.  See 
Gypsum  infra. 

With  refpeft  to  its  ufe  as  a manure,  it  is  afferted  not  to 
have  been  difcovered  until  about  the  year  1768,  at  which 
period  it  ivas  afeertained  to  be  beneficial  in  this  intention  by 
Mr.  Mayer,  a German  clergyman. 

It  is  fuggefted  as  probable,  that  it  is  the  mod  advan- 
tageous on  the  drained  clayey  foils,  being  applied  by  fpread- 
ing it  out  evenly,  or  Towing  it  exa&ly  over  the  lurfaces  of 
them  in  not  too  large  a proportion  about  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary or  the  following  one. 

It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  it  is  the  moft  adapted  to  fuch 
lands  as  are  in  the  date  of  fward,  though  it  may  be  employed 
on  thofe  under  tillage. 

“ In  Maryland,  in  America,  it  is  dated,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  that  comparative 
trials  with  this  and  other  manures  were  made  on  rather  a dony 
clay,  mixed  with  a little  loam,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  beft 
manure  for  wheat. 

“ A five-acre  field  (nearly  a level  furface)  was  divided 
into  five  equal  parts,  exadlly  an  Englidi  acre  each.  They 
were  equally  well  ploughed,  and  laid  down  in  wheat,  three 
Englidi  bulhels  on  each  acre,  after  being  manured  a6  fol- 
lows. 

“On  No.  1,  was  fown  fix  and  a half  bulhels,  of  plafler 
of  Paris,  or  gypfum,  pounded  rather  fine. 

“ On  No.  2,  was  put  a compod  manure,  which  confided 
of  fome  lime.  The  bed  of  a frefh  water  river,  common 
dung,  &c. 

“ On  No.  3,  was  cowpenned,  as  is  ufualin  America,  by 
penning  the  cattle  during  night. 

“ On  No.  4,  was  put  dable-dung,  only  rathei  thin, 

“ On  No.  5,  lime  was  applied,  in  the  ulual  way,  as  in 
England  and  Ireland,  with  oyfter-lhell  lime. 

“ The  produce  of  each  acre  was  as  follows : 

“ No.  1,  produced  full  forty  bulhels.  N°.  2,  thirty-fix 
bulhels.  .No.  3,  thirty-five  bulhels.  No.  4,  thirty-three 
bulhels.  And  No.  5,  thirty  bulhels. 

“ It  is  obferved  that  there  was  a want  of  rain  in  the  fpring, 
or  they  would  have  been  greater.  The  feed-wheat  was 
of  the  beft  Sicily  grain,  weighing  62lb.  the  Winchefter 
bulhel,  as  imported  into  Virginia.  The  produce  was  a full 
round  grain,  weighing  631b.  the  Winchefter  bulhel. 

“ The  produce  of  No.  5,  with  the  lime  manure,  was  ra- 
ther the  fulled,  grain  ; aqd,  as  lime  does  not  anfwer  fo  well 
the  firft  year,  this  acre  will  probably  -produce  more  here- 
after. 

“ It  appeared  that  dung,  or  organic  matter,  was  the  firft. 

D d 2 food 
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food  for  wheat,  as  it  is  of  plants  generally  ; and  although  it 
muft  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  years,  will,  the  writer 
thinks,  turn  out  in  the  end  the  beft  manure. 

u The  plafter  of  Paris,  gypfum,  and  lime,  will  cxhauft 
land  much  more,  and  the  platler  of  Paris  more  than  lime.” 

And  in  other  trials  in  America,  it  has  been  made  ufe  of 
for  many  years  upon  old  lands,  and  thofe  in  all  ftates  of  heart, 
in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  five  buffiels  the  acre  ; but  on 
high  and  fandy  foils,  it  was  found  the  moll  beneficial.  Its 
effefts  have  been  great  when  employed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  buffiel  to  the  acre  annually.  It  has  been  found  to  have 
good  effefts  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
clover,  and  all  natural  grafs-crops.  TJfed  in  combination 
with  other  manures,  it  is  faid  alfo  to  be  very  beneficial  to 
land. 

With  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  preparing  this  fubftance, 
when  the  proper  fort  is  procured,  which  is  fuch  as  will  not 
effervefce  with  aqua  forth,  nor  ftrike  fire  with  fteel ; the  large 
lumps  ffiould  be  broken  down  into  fmaller  ones  ; and  thei'e 
ftill  further  reduced  by  means  of  a ttamping-mill,  when  it 
may  be  brought  into  a powdery  ftate  by  a mill  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ; as  the  finer  it  is  reduced,  the  more  power  it  has  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  moitlure,  and  of  courfe  of  proving 
more  efficacious.  After  being  thus  reduced,  it  may  be  fown 
•ver  the  land  by  the  hand,  as  other  top-dreffings  ; or  in  any 
other  manner.  Experiments,  detailed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 


the  Bath  Papers,  made  by  a Kentiffi  farmei1  with  this  fub*- 
ftance  upon  light  loams,  and  poor  calcareous  foils,  efpecially 
of  the  chalky  kind,  in  the  years  1792,  1793,  and  1794, 
afford  the  refults  of  repeated  trials,  and  fhew  its  effects  as  a 
manure  for  faintfoin,  cow-grafs.  Dutch-clover,  &c. 

It  is  ftated,  that  “ all  the  perches  were  accurately  mea- 
fured  by  himfelf,  and  the  contents,  when  fufficiently  dry, 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  weighed  previous  to  their  being 
threfhed  in  the  field  ; each  parcel  of  feed  being  then  put  in 
a bag,  tallying  with  the  number  of  the  experiment.”  It  is 
next  obferved,  that  “each  contralted  perch  was  taken  very 
near  the  line  of  partition,  that  no  difference  of  the  foil  might 
affeft  their  products.  As  the  field  was  above  100  rods  long, 
he  ran  the  experiments  in  a ftraight  line  throughout,  at  equal 
dillances,  which  enabled  him  to  compare  the  natural  pro- 
dufts  with  each  other,  and  the  relative  effefts  of  the  gypfum, 
according  as  the  itaple  of  the  foil  varied  : No.  1 and  2,  the 
foil  a very  light  loamy  earth,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  on 
chalk,  which  kept  gradually  riling  nearer  the  furface  to  the 
further  end,  where,  at  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  the  furface  mould  was 
not  more  than  from  two  to  four  inches  thick  ; hence,  we  may 
naturally  account  for  the  product  of  No.  1,  fo  far  exceeding 
that  of  No.  8 ; and  it  will  alfo  fiiew  the  immediate  as  well 
as  permanent  effeft  of  gypfum  on  the  two  perches  7 and  9, 
the  lirft  gypfumed  the  17th  of  May  1794,  the  latter  in  May 
1792.” 


EXPERIMENTS. 


No. 

Grofs 

weight 

pci 

perch  61. 

Grofs 

per 

weight 

acre. 

Net  weight,  feed 
deduced. 

Value  thereof  at 
1 s.  6 d.  per  cwt. 

Weight  per 
perch. 

Meafure  per  acre, 
at  2 b lb  per 
Imfhel. 

Value  thereof  at 
40s.  per  quarter. 

Total  grofs  value 
of  the  acreable 
produce  in  feed 
and  ftraw. 

Civt. 

qr.  lb. 

Civt. 

qr. 

lb. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

lb.  oz. 

qr. 

bus. 

gal. 

£ 

S . 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

23 

32 

3 12 

29 

0 

23 

2- 

3 

9 h 

2 9 

2 

O 

2 k 

4 

I 

6 

6 

5 3 k 

l2 

37 

52 

3 12 

47 

2 

3 

3 

11 

lk 

3 9 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

10 

8 

13  5i 

5 3 

31 

44 

I 4 

40 

2 

24 

3 

1 

0 

2 8 

2' 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 0 

14 

245 

35 

0 0 

33 

O 

9 

2 

9 

7 

1 

1 

0 

4§ 

2 

2 

9 

4 

12  4 

u 

185 

26 

I 20 

24 

O 

8 

1 

16 

0 

1 8 

I 

1 

4a 

2 

7 

9 

4 

3 9 

16 

.29 

41 

I 20 

38 

O 

14 

2 

17 

2 

2 5 

I 

6 

6 

3 

*3 

9 

6 

10  11 

f 7 

31 

44 

I 4 

42 

I 

23 

3 

3 

8 

1 4i 

I 

0 

15 

2 

0 

1 1 

5 

4 7 * 

l8 

1 3 

18 

2 8 

17 

3 

27 

1 

7 

0 

0 6± 

O 

2 

4i 

0 

12 

9 

1 

19  9 

L9 

27  i 

39 

I 4 

37 

2 

0 

2 

16 

3 

1 4 

l 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

16  3 

However,  “ in  order  to  afeertain  the  fuperior  value  of 
the  gypfum  produfts  over  the  foot  and  natural  ones,  in  a 
diftinCt  and  concife  view,  the  writer  adopts  the  following 
ftatement  of  the  total  money,  produCls,  and  balances : 

£ s.  d. 

«*  No.  2.  Gypfum,  fix  buffiels  per  acre  in 

April  1794  - - - 8 J3  5h 

1.  Natural  growth  - - ■ 6 J 3j 

282 

Deduft.  the  expence  of  fix  buffiels  of  gypfum, 

is.  y d.  per  buffiel  - - - -0166 

111  8 

No.  6.  Gypfum,  fix  buffirls  per  acre  in  April 

1 793  - - - - - 6 10  11 

5.  Natural  growth  - - * 4 3 9 


£ s.  d . 

Balance  in  favour  of  gypfum,  the  feewnd  year 

after  being  fown  - - - - 2 7 2 

Note.  The  gypfum  expence  balanced  in  the 
faintfoin  crop  of  1793. 

No.  3.  Gypfum,  as  before  - -.  - 7 . 1 O 

Deduft  expence  of  gypfum  - -0166 


Profit  by  gypfum  - - - 6 4 6 

No.  4 Twenty  buffiels  of  foot  per  acre  in 

April  1794  - - - -4124 

Deduft  expencc  of  foot  - -0150 


, 3 J7  4 

N.B.  The  gypfum  profit  exceeds  the  foot  by 
a/.  7 /.  id.  per  acre. 

No  9. 


GYPSUM. 


No.  9.  Gypfumed  in  May  1792 
8.  Natural  growth 


£ x.  d. 

• 416  3 

■"9  9 


Balance  in  favour  of  gypfum  the  third  year  after 

it  was  fown  - - - - -2166 

Note.  The  gypfum  expence  of  No.  9.  balanced 
in  the  crop  of  1793. 

No.  7.  Gypfum,  17th  May  1794  - - 5 4 7 

Dedud  expence  of  gypfum  - - - o 16  6 

Gypfum  profit  481 

No.  8.  Natural  growth  - - - - I 19  9 

Balance  in  favour  of  gypfum  - - - 2 8 4 

It  is  noted  that  the  grofs  amount  of  the  five 

gypfum  numbers  together,  is  - - 32  6 2^ 

The  average  value  per  acre  v.  - 693 

The  grofs  value  of  the  three  numbers  of  natural 

product,  including  the  foot,  No.  4.  is  - - 17  1 ii 

The  average  value  per  annum  - - - jC  4 5 3 


It  is  added,  that  he  “ firil  entered  upon  thefe  experiments 
with  a view  to  his  own  private  fatisfaclion  and  amufement. 
The  care  and  attention  he  bellowed  on  them  have  been  amply 
repaid,  on  finding  the  refults  fo  uniformly  decifive,  and  ex- 
ceeding his  expectations.’’ 

And  further,  that  “ having,  during  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
experiments,  remarked  feveral  circumilances,  which,  though 
not  bearing  dire&ly  on  the  point  in  view,  feem  of  too  much 
importance  to  pafs  unnoticed,  he  lhall  proceed  to  (late  fuch 
inltances  as  appeared  particularly  ftriking  and  interefting. 
Upon  comparing  the  feed  value  of  each  number,  and  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  refpective  llraw  produft,  the  dif- 
ference appears  materially  to  depend  on  the  depth  of  foil  ; 
and  all  the  firil  fix  numbers  (except  the  one  fown  with  foot) 
exceed  their  llraw  value  by  one-half  or  onc-third,  or  fome- 
thing  above  par,  while  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  fink  below  par,  in  nearly 
the  fame  proportions  : thus, 

£ x.  d. 


" No.  1,  gives — Straw,  value 

• 

2 

3 

9 

Seed 

- 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

6 

6 

3 

**  No.  7,  Straw,  value 

3 

3 

8 

Seed 

- 

2 

0 

11 

Total 

5 

4 

7 

It  is  here  alked  if  this  does  not  <£  argue  a defeft  of  fome 
peculiar  fruClifying  principle  (whatever  it  maybe)  in  this 
lhallow  chalky  foil,  which  even  gyplum  is  not  able  to  im- 
part ? The  refults  at  leall  feem  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  feeding  faintfoin  on  fuch  foils  ; but  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed  that  had  both  the  numbers  in  quellion  been  mown  for 
hay,  No.  7 would  have  exceeded  as  much  as  it  now  falls  Ihort 
of  the  value  of  No.  1.  And  here  another  interefting  matter 
occurs  to  him,  which  is,  that  he  purpofely  referved  half  an 
acre  of  the  poor  chalk,  out  of  which  No.  7 was  taken,  to  fee 
what  cffefl  the  gypfum  would  have  had  upon  it,  if  fown 
after  vegetation  had  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs. 


Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  May,  he  had  three  bufhels 
fown  on  that  part,  the  faintfoin  being  then  about  fix  inches 
high,  but  looking  very  yellow  and  unpromifing,  whilft  the 
greater  part  of  the  field,  which  was  gypfumed  a month  be- 
fore, had  now  attained  a deep  healthy  verdure  and  a vigorous 
fhoot.  He  mull  own,  he  fays,  there  appeared  little  pro- 
bability of  this  late  fowing  coming  to  any  thing,  as  the 
powder  hung  upon  the  leaves  almoft  two  days,  and  the 
weather  was  apparently  fet  in  very  dry.  A gentle  rain,  how. 
ever,  falling  the  fecond  night,  walhed  it  all  off,  and,  he 
fuppofes,  fet  it  to  work  ; for,  in  five  or  fix  days,  he  could 
perceive  the  faintfoin  gain  colour  confiderably,  and  it  con- 
tinued making  fuch  a rapid  progrefs  as  to  bid  fair,  by  the 
middle  of  June,  to  outftrip  all  the  reft.  On  the  icth  of  July 
he  had  the  faintfoin  mown,  the  feed  being  ripe,  except  the 
half  acre,  which  was  fuffered  to  Hand  a week  longer,  in 
order  to  gain  a proportion  of  feed  equal  to  the  reft  ; but  he 
found,  at  laft,  there  was  a great  deal  of  light  unripe  feed, 
which  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  No.  7 falling  (hort  of 
No.  1 in  that  article  more  than  half.  As  this  laft  iuftance 
undoubtedly  gives  a moll  decifive  proof  of  the  inftantaneous 
and  aftonilhing  effecls  of  gypfum  on  faintfoin,  he  lhall  here 
clofe  the  experiments  and  remarks  on  that  plant,  and  proceed 
to  obferve,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  field  was  laid 
down  with  cow-grafs,  fown  upon  wheat  in  March  1792  ; the 
foil  a light  loam,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a 
mixture  of  flints.  This  part  was  gypfumed  at  the  times 
mentioned  as  above,  and  the  fame  lines  of  divifion  for  the 
foot  ; and  intervals,  where  nothing  was  fown,  ran  diredlly 
acrofs  both  parts. 

“ The  cow-grafs  being  mown  for  hay,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
he  meafured  two  fquare  perches,  taken  within  a few  feet  of 
each  other,  juft  before  they  were  carried  to  the  Hack,  and 
weighed  their  contents,  which  were  as  follow  : 

£ x.  dm 

“ No.  1,  weighed  42I0.  per  perch,  per  acre 

60  cwt.  at  2x.  - - - - - 600 

Charges  of  fix  bufhels  of  gypfum  at  2/.  9 d.  -0166 


5 3 6 

No.  2.  Natural  growth,  per  perch  151b.  per 

acre  21  cwt.  1 qr.  2olb.  at  2x.  - - 2 2 10 


Extra  profit  by  gypfum  308 


It  is  noted  that  “ this  proved  remarkably  fine  hay,  and 
is  now  worth  4 /.  iox.  per  load.  This  profit  comes  fo  en- 
tirely in  unifon  with  thofe  he  has  ftated  before,  as  to  re- 
quire no  comment.  He  lhall  only  Hate,  that  the  part  of  the 
field  undc)r  faintfoin  is  worth  6x.  per  acre,  and  the  cow-grafs 
part  iox.  rent.”,' 

The  laft  experiment  is  now  entered  upon,  “ which-  was 
upon  a piece  of  Dutch-clover,  fown  the  preceding  fpring". 
upon  wheat.  Having  his  doubts  whether  gypfum  would 
operate  with  equal  effeft  upon  this  plant,  as  upon  the  tap- 
rooted  tribe,  he  only  fowed  about  half  an  acre  with  it,  upon 
two  dillincl  patches  chofen  where  the  foil  varied  moil  in 
quality  ; one  part  being  a loefe  mould  four  or  five  inches 
deep  on  chalk  ; the  other  a kindly  ftiffilh  loam  to  a confider- 
able depth,  with  a flight  mixture  of  pebbles.  The  whole 
piece  of  clover  was  about  five  acres,  and,  upon  about  three 
acres  of  it  ( the-  loamy  part),  there  was  in  general  a vigorous 
but  thin  plant,  of  felf-fown  wheat,  which  promifed,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  yield  from  two  to  three  bufhels  per  acre.  This, 
he  thought,  added  to  the  clover-feed,  would  help  to  make 
out  a tolerable  faving  crop,  confidering  the  extreme  dry . 
i fummerv 


gypsum. 


fummer.  The  fequel  will  prove,  however,  how  much  he 
was  midaken  ; for,  by  referring  to  the  fubfequent  datement 
of  the  two  perches,  A,  B,  both  gypfumed  alike,  and  having 
an  equal  plan:  of  clover,  it  appears  that  by  fuffering  the 
wheat  io  ripen  on  B,  there  was  a deficiency  on  the  clover- 
feed  amounting  to  7/.  per  acre  (a  material  objeff,  had 
the  three  acres  of  loam  been  gypfumed),  merely  to  gain 
two  bulhels  per  acre  of  wheat,  worth  1 $s.  which  he  found 
the  wheat  product  of  the  perch  amounted  to,  proportioned 
to  the  acre.  He  has  been  induced  to  mention  this  circum- 
11  a nee,  not  from  its  being  in  any  wife  the  effetd  of  gypfum, 
but  to  fugged  what  ufeful  hints  will  frequently  prefent 
themfelves  in  the  progrefs  of  the  mod  fimple  experiments, 
and  fometimes  indeed  of  as  much  importance  as  the  main 
objeft  in  view. 

“ Previous  to  a particular  datement  of  the  experiments, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  gypfum  was  fown  at 
the  rate  of  fix  bulhels  per  acre,  on  the  2 2d  of  May ; the 
clover  at  that  time,  particularly  on  the  chalky  foil,  looked 
very  pale,  and  wanted  fap  ; in  a fortnight  the  gypfumed 
part  might  be  didinguifhed  at  a confiderable  didance ; and 
though  we  had  no  rain,  yet  it  foon  formed  fo  thick  a mat, 
as  effectually  defended  it  from  the  fcorching  fun,  which 
nearly  burnt  up  the  red,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  fcanty  pro- 
ducts of  the  two  contraded  perches  A and  B : as  under  is 
the  datement  of  the  experiments  alluded  to.” 


Stra  w Product  of  Dutch-Clover . 


Fer 

perch. 

l’er  acre. 

Net  pro- 
duct. 

Value  at  Is. 
6 d.  per  cwt. 

A.  Gypfumed 

a.  none 

B.  Gypfumed 

b.  none 

Lb.  ox.  j net.  qr.  lb. 

15  81  22  O l6 

58734 
15  O 21  I 20 

9 oj  12  13  12 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

19  I 14 

7 1 5 
19  3 18 

12  1 8 

L.  s.  d. 
i 9 o| 

0 IO  II 

1 9 IO 

018  6 

Seed  Produfi. 


Seed 

per 

perch. 

Seed  per 
acre. 

Value  at  12 d. 
per  lb. 

Grofs 

amount. 

1 

( 

lb.  ox. 

net. 

or.  lb. 

L. 

s.  d. 

L.  s. 

d. 

A.  Gypfumed 

1 15 

2 

3 2 

*5 

IO  0 

16  19 

\a.  none 

0 5{ 

O 

1 27 

2 

5 1° 

2 16 

9 

|B.  Gypfumed 

I ! 

1 

2 2 

8 

10  0 

9 19 

10 

none 

4 

0 6 

O 

2 4 

2 

10  0 

3 8 

6 

or  combination  it  is  capable  of  forcing  vegetation  in  fitch  an 
indantaneous  and  adoniflung  manner,  is  a mydery  which 
time  referves  for  others  to  unfold.  But  until  this  period 
arrive,  the  practical  and  mod  cautious  farmer  will,  he  hopes, 
run  no  great  hazard  in  venturing  fome  fmall  trials  on  the 
credit  of  the  above  matters  of  faCt,  which  he  has  faithfully 
and  truly  dated.”  But  the  trials  of  fir  R.  Sutton,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  are  not,  however,  by 
any  means  fo  favourable.  It  is  noted  that  in  the  courfe  of 
the  month  of  February  he  dreffed,  in  his  home  farm,  fix 
acres  of  ground  with  pounded  plader,  fix  hundred  weight  to 
the  dcre  ; two  of  thefe  acres  were  young  red-clover,  two 
white  clover  and  grafs-feeds,  and  two  natural  meadow. — The 
foil  where  the  red-clover  was,  a good  hazel  mould,  with  a 
drong  loam  underneath ; the  outers  a llrong  loam,  more 
inclined  to  clay.  At  the  fame  time  he  dreffed  eleven  acres  of 
young  grafs-feeds  on  his  fored  farm,  the  foil  fand  and  gra- 
vel, and  ten  acres  more  of  oats  and  barley,  as  foon  as  they 
came  up  ; all  at  the  fame  rate  of  fix  hundred  weight  per 
acre.  Fie  allowed  double  the  quantity  recommended  by  Mr. 
Schubart,  on  account  of  his  plader  running  in  a narrow- 
vein,  being  feldom  above  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  which 
wras  transparent  and  fparkling  ; but  could  not  be  got  with- 
out a good  deal  of  a dead  white  done,  and  fometimes  of  a 
reddilh  done  clinging  to  it ; the  drips  were  all  chofe  in  the 
middle  of  fields,  and  accurately  daked  out.  Upon  in- 
fpection,  at  feveral  different  times  during  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  and  at  harved,  no  advantage  could  be  perceived  over 
the  adjoining  crops ; his  farmer,  indeed,  thought  fome  had 
differed  by  it ; but  in  this  he  might  be  prejudiced.  He  cal- 
culated the  expence  of  getting,  carrying,  grinding,  and 
fpreading  the  eight  tons  laid  on  twenty-feven  acres,  at 
61.  (js.  By  another  trial,  where  it  was  laid  on  the  propor- 
tion of  250  cwt.  nearly  on  feven  acres  of  his  land,  which  is 
a drong  red  loam,  and  thirteen  acres  of  forelt  farm,  fand 
and  gravel ; it  was  laid  on  drips  amongft  the  land,  not 
dreffed,  and  all  on  clover  and  grafs-feeds ; and,  upon  in- 
fpedtion,  by  feveral  perfons,  not  the  lead  difference  was  per- 
ceived, either  during  any  time  of  the  growth,  or  at  mowing  ; 
the  plader  was  brought  from  Newark,  of  the  bed  kind  : he 
thinks  he  mud  infer  from  this,  that  the  common  plader  is  of 
a very  different  quality.  The  expence  was  as  follows; 

Statement. 


On  feven  acres  at  Norwood. 


One-third  of  the  carriage 

£. 

- 0 

s. 

4 

J. 

0 

One  ditto  of  grinding 

• 

- 0 

16 

8 

Carrying  out  and  fowing 

- 

- 0 

5 

0 

One-third  of  jo  cwt.  of  plader 

- 

- 0 

4 

z 

1 

9 

10 

It  is  fuppofed  that  “ the  refults  of  the  gypfum  perches 
fufliciently  prove  that  it  operates  as  forcibly  on  this  plant 
as  upon  faintfoin,  with  refpecd  to  grofs  product  j but  the 
value  of  Dutch  clover-feed  being  fo  fuperior  to  that  of  faint- 
foin, has  occafioned  the  money  value  of  the  feed  product  A. 
to  exceed  the  highed  faintfioin-feed  product  No.  2,  as  3 to  1 ; 
and,  upon  deducting  the  grofs  natural  product  ci  from  the 
gypfum  product  A,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  abfolute 
gain  of  14/.  is.  3 d.  per  acre,  at  the  expence  only  of  i6j.  6d. 
ior  fix  bulhels  of  gypfum. 

“ The  invariable  refults  of  the  feveral  experiments,  which 
are  faithfully,  and,  he  truds,  corredtly  dated,  do,  he  thinks, 
.inconteftibly  prove  that  there  is  a molt  powerful  and  i’ubtile 
principle  in  this  tadelefs  done  j but  by  what  peculiar  agency 


Or  4^.  3 d.  an  acre,  with  a fraction  : $s.  more  fliould  be 
added  for  carriage,  five  and  a half  miles,  and  to  the  farm- 
field,  or  a little  above,  4 d.  an  acre. 

In  a further  trial  made  with  French  gypfum,  the  refult 
was  nearly  the  fame.  On  the  29th  of  April  lad,  one  bulhel 
wasfown  upon  a rood  of  land,  mcaiured  and  daked  out  in 
the  middle  of  a three-acred  piece  of  red-clover,  at  his  home 
farm,  the  foil  a good  loam  ; and  the  other,  the  fame  day, 
on  the  like  quantity  of  land,  likewife  meafured  and  daked 
out  in  the  middle  of  a piece  of,  fifteen  acres  of  white  clover 
and  grafs-feed,  in  his  fored  farm,  the  foil  a poor  fand. 
During  the  whole  day  following,  there  fell  a gentle  foaking 
rain.  However,  being  viewed  at  many  different  times  during 
the  growth,  w'hild  in  fwarth,  and  in  after-grafs,  there  was 

not 


not  the  Ieafl  perceivable  advantage  over  the  other  lands, 
which  had  no  drcfling  at  all. 

In  Norfolk,  according  to  the  Survey  of  that  diftrifl, 
lately  publifhed,  “ Mr.  Allen  tried  this  manure,  very  care- 
fully, at  Stanhow,  on  clean  clover. 

“March  31.  No.  1 and  4.  No  manure ; produce  average 
of  the  two,  38U).  6oz. 

“2.  Four  quarts  fifted  coal-afhcs  kept  dry,  jolb. 

“ 3.  Gypfum,  one  quart,  54]  lb. 

“The  afhes,  therefore,  gave  an  increafe  of  ulb.  iooz. 
and  the  gypfum  of  1 61b.  2oz.” 

But  more  numerous  and  correct  trials,  made  with  greater 
attention  to  particular  circumftance,,  would  feem  to  be 
neceffary  to  alcertain  in  what  fort  and  fituation  of  land  this 
fubflance  may  be  employed  with  the  molt  beneficial  effects 
in  producing  crops. 

In  America,  a late  writer  has  found  this  fubflance  to  be 
only  ufeful  where  the  land  was  of  the  drier  kind,  and  made 
rich  by  dung ; and,  not  “ to  have  been  of  any  utility,  ex- 
cept in  clover.”  From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  em- 
ployed, he  feems  to  think  it  improbable,  that  it  contains 
any  thing  of  the  food  of  plants.  He  confiders  the  principal 
ufe  of  it,  to  be  that  of  attracting  moifture  from  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  thereby  hindering  the  heat  of  the  fun  from 
affecting  the  foil  to  fo  great  a depth,  and  the  preventing  of 
exhalation,  as  was  evident  from  the  darker  appearance  of 
the  ground.  It  was  in  thefe  ways,  and  that  of  defending 
the  young  plants  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  that  it 
became  fo  beneficial  to  turnips  in  his  trials.  “ It  covers  the 
foil,  and  keeps  the  ground  moiit  and  cool  all  the  fummer.’’ 
It  is  Hated  that  it  had  a furprifing  effect  on  four  rowsof  turnips 
in  his  firft  trial,  which  induced  him  to  get  a builiel  more, 
and  fow  it  upon  another  fquare  near  a road,  when,  in  tiventy- 
four  hours,  he  could  difcern  the  crop  to  be  of  a much 
deeper  green  ; and,  in  forty-eight,  fo  much  fo,  as  to  have 
induced  a belief  of  the  foil  being  there  of  a fuperior  quality. 
He  afterwards  fowed  another  bufhel  of  it  on  two  rows,  and 
miffed  two  rows  ; the  turnips  grew  to  a much  greater  fize 
where  the  gypfum  was  fown,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  field,  as 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one  in  weight,  where  the 
two  firft  bufhels  were  applied,  and  about  three  to  two  where 
the  lall  bufhel  was  laid  on;  befides  being  much  more  juicy  and 
better  in  their  kind.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  of  opi- 
nion, that  gypfum  would  anfwer  fo  often,  or  fo  well,  here  as 
in  America  ; but  he  doubts  not  of  its  being  of  great  fervice, 
and  efpecially  on  turnips  in  hot  dry  feafons.  This  has, 
however,  not  yet  been  proved  by  actual  trials  made  in  this 
country. 

It  isfuppofed  two  bufhels  will  fuffice  for  an  acre  in  drills. 
French  and  Nova  Scotia  gypfum  were  ufed,  being  firft 
ground  fine.  In  this  country,  from  fix  to  eight  bufhels  have 
been  employed  per  acre.  The  fuccefs  has,  however,  been 
very  far  from  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
account^  that  have  at  different  times  been  publifhed  con- 
cerning it. 

Gypsum,  in  Mineralogy,  fulphate  of  lime  ; gyps  in  Ger- 
man and  in  moll  other  languages,  from  the  Greek  TiTo,-.  A 
combination  of  lime  with  fulplmric  acid. 

This  fpecies  may  be  divided  into  earthy,  compadt, 
fibrous,  foliated,  and  fparry  gypfum  or  felenite  ; the  laft  of 
which  is  introduced  by  Werner  as  a fpceies,  while  by  other 
mineralogical  writers  it  is  confidered  as  a fub-fpecies,  or 
variety  only.  It  matters  little  what  appellations  we  give  to 
fuch  fub-divifions : mineralogifts  will  ever  differ  rcfpedling 
the  true  principle  of  fpecification  ; but  fortunately  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  mineral  fubllances  is  not  materially  in- 


SUM. 

flue  need  by  tin's  difagreement.  We  fhall  confider  the  above 
fub-divifions  feparately. 

r . Earthy  gypfum,  gypfeous  earth , mealy,  farinaceous  gypfum, 
Engl.  Gyps-ercle,  gyps-mehl , gyps-guhr,  Himmels-mehl,  See. 
Germ.  Gyps-lera,  Iiimmels-mjol,  Svved.  Gornaja  gips,  or 
gipfowaya  muka,  Ruff. 

Its  colour  is  yellowifh  or  greyifh,  and  alfo  reddifh-white  ; 
the  red  and  brown  colour  it  fometimes  exhibits  is  moflly 
owing  to  admixed  iron-ochre. 

It  is  compofed  of  loofe,  and  (lightly  cohering  dufl-like 
particles,  and  like  chalk,  rough  and  meagre  to  the  touch. 
It  is  light. — Spec.  grav. — 

Among  the  chemical  charaders  of  the  earthy  gypfum,  is 
its  infufibility,  without  addition,  before  the  blow-pipe  ; it  in- 
tumefees  only  in  a flight  degree,  and  affumes  a perfectly 
white  colour  ; but  with  the  addition  of  borax  it  melts  with 
ebullition.  When  not  perfedlly  faturated  with  fulphuric 
acid,  it  effervefees  with  nitric  acid,  and  is  diffolved  in  it. 

It  occurs  in  Thuringia  ; in  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
ftadt,  between  Krolpa,  Zella,  Oepitz,  and  near  Franken- 
haufen  ; at  Saltzburg,  particularly  at  the  Gypfberg,  near 
Gulling;  in  Bohemia,  in  Tranfyl vania,  in  Norway.  Ac- 
cording to  Brochant  it  ha6  alfo  been  found  at  Mont-Martre, 
near  Paris.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  variety  called  l»y  Haiiy 
chaux  fulfatee  niviforme  : it  is  compofed  of  clofe  grains  of  a 
white  colour,  with  pearly  lullre,  and  occurs  in  maffes  ap- 
pearing like  fnoiv-balls,  and  eafily  reducible  into  a foft  pow- 
der ; it  is  generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
Rufiia  it  is  found  in  the  grottos  of  alabafter  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  and  the  other  rivers  that  unite  with  it. 

Of  its  geognofic  fituation  little  is  to  be  faid  ; it  occurs  as  a 
rare  mineral  fubflance  in  the  hollows  of  gypfeous  mountains, 
where  it  is  probably  formed  under  fimilar  circumilances  as 
mountain-milk  is  in  lime-ftone  rocks  : it  frequently  originates 
by  a folution  of  gypfum  in  water,  whence,  in  the  gypfum- 
countries,  it  is  found  more  copioufly  in  wet  than  in  dry  fca- 
fons  ; and  its  occurring  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks  of  various 
nature  likewife  befpeaks  that  origin. 

At  Frankenhaufen  it  has  been  feen  by  Mr.  Freiefleben  on 
the  top  of  a gypfum-mountain,  where  it  formed  a fuperfi- 
cial  llratum  of  about  one  foot  and  a half  in  thicknefs  ; it 
was  not  yet  confolidated,  but  was  penetrated  by  a portion  of 
water. 

At  Stemnitz,  according  to  Shlotheim’s  obfervations,  is 
occurs  in  earthy  bituminous  wood. 

The  ufe  to  which  gypfum-earth  is  applied,  in  the  Neir- 
ftadt  circle  of  Voigtland,  is  that  of  manuring  and  fertiliz- 
ing barren  land  ; as  alfo  that  of  white-waffling  walls.  It  it 
a melancholy  circumftance  that  dire  necelfity,  together  with 
the  defire  of  beguiling,  if  not  the  ftomach  at  the  leaft  the  eye, 
fhould  have  induced  men  to  refort  to  this  moll  unpromifing 
fubflance  for  nourifhment.  In  Rufiia  it  has  been  often 
employed  as  an  admixture  to  flour  in  times  of  fcarcity  ; a 
practice  probably  as  deftruftive  in  its  confequences  as  famine 
jtfelf ! 

2.  CompaQ  Gypfum.  Dichter  gyps,  Germ.  Chaux  falfatec 
compacts , Haiiy.  Gejfo  compatlo,  alalafro.  Nap.  Cafcareus 
gypfum  clenfum,  Wern.  See. — Alabajler,  majfime  gypfum.  See. 

It  is  generally  found  of  a yellowifh  and  greyifh-white, 
fometimes  nearly  fnow-whito,  lefs  frequently  of  reddifh- 
white  colour  ; befides  which,  we  have  the  fhades  of  green- 
ifh,  blueifh,  honey-yellow,  and  brownifh-red.  Several  of  thefe 
colours  are  fometimes  feen  united  as  waved  ftripes,  fpots, 
veins,  &c. 

It  occurs  maffive  and  difleminated. 


Internally 
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Internally  it  is  dull  or  faintly  glimmering,  and  its  fraCture 
is  even,  partly  fplintery,  fometimes  palling  into  fine  foliated 
and  granular : fragments  indeterminately  angular,  blunt 
edged,  and  more  or  lefs  tranflucent,  fometimes  only  on  the 

edges. 

It  is  very  foft  (fcratched,  like  the  following,  by  crvftal- 
li/.ed  carbonate  of  lime);  mild,  eafily  frangible,  meagre  and 
cold  to  the  feel.  Sp.  gravity  1.872 — 2.288,  lvirvv. — 2.256, 
Gerh. — 1.300,  James. 

The  proportion  of  the  (onjliiuent  parts  is  Hated  by  Mr. 
Gerhard  to  be  the  following, 


Lime 

36  00 

Sulphuric  acid 

48.00 

Water 

16  00 

100. 

It  is  found  in  England,  in  Derbvfhire,  See.  ; in  Lower 
Saxony,  at  Llinehurg,  Sec.  ; in  Mansfeld  ; in  Thuringia; 
m Poland,  at  Wielitzka,  &c.  ; in  Wiirtemberg,  at  Tubin- 
gen ; in  Suabia,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Blafius  ; in  Silefia,  at 
Neuland,  Freiburg,  &c.  ; in  Bavaria,  at  Hohenfchvvangen, 
in  Tyrol ; in  Salzburg,  on  the  Flachenberg,  at  Durenberg, 
Sec.  ; in  Auflria,  at  Shottwein,  Hallltadt,  See.  ; in  Hun- 
gary, at  Samberg,  Herrengrund,  See.;  in  Tranfylvania,  at 
Torda ; in  Switzerland ; in  France,  Italy,  Spain ; in 
Rufiia,  at  Riga  ; in  Siberia,  at  Catharineburg ; in  Perlia, 
&c. 

CompaCt  gypfum  occurs  in  confiderable  flrata,  generally 
in  company  with  the  other  fub-fpecies  of  gypfum,  forming  to- 
gether particular  fletz  mountains.  It  is  not  (infrequently 
mixed  with  granular  and  foliated  gypfum,  into  which  it  is 
fometimes  feen  to  pafs. 

This  fub-fpecies  is  made  ufe  of  in  fc.ulpture  and  archi- 
tecture ; it  is  (together  with  fome  modifications  of  foliated 
gypfum)  the  alabalter  of  modern  mineralogifis  ; the  ancients 
applied  the  fame  term  promifeuoufly  to  the  gypfum,  and  to 
feveral  of  the  coloured  and  pellucid  varieties  of  HalaCtitical 
carbonate  of  lime.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  productions 
of  ancient  art  mentioned  as  being  of  alabalter,  it  is  therefore 
impofiible,  from  the  mere  imperfeCt  deferiptions  we  have  of 
them,  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  fubitances  they 
lhould  be  referred.  The  white  V aft  unguentaria  of  the  an- 
cients, to  which  alfo  the  name  of  alaballntes  was  given,  were 
probably  in  part  made  of  the  white  gypfeous  alabalter.  The 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Fnrtuna  Seia  were  of  a Hone  which 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  was  likewife  compaCt  gypfum  ; 
the  interior  of  that  edifice,  though  without  windows, 
>vas  rendered  fufficiently  light  by  the  rays  tranfinittcd 
through  its  femi-pellucid  walls.  The  Phengites  of  the  ancients 
is  luppofed  to  be  the  fame  fubitance.  At  Florence  the  gyp- 
ieous  alabalter  ef  Volterrais  manufactured  into  vafes.  See. 
t hat  are  remarkable  for  their  tranflucidity ; fo  that  if  a lamp 
be  placed  in  them,  a plealing  faint  light  is  diffufed  over  the 
room  where  they  are  kept. 

The  following  varieties  of  gypfeous  alabaHer  are  men- 
tioned as  fufceptible  of  taking  a good  polilh. 

White  gypfeous  alabalter  of  the  Pyrenees  : its  colour  is 
perfect  fnow  white  ; fraCture  granular  ; the  grain  line  and 
clofe. 

Milk-white  alabaHer  of  Bofcadon,  near  Embrun,  in  the 
department  of  the  High  Alps.  This,  too,  is  of  a line 
clofe  texture,  and  therefore  fufceptible  of  a good  polilh. 
The  llatues  and  baiio-relievos  of  the  fuperb  maufoleum  of 
the  connetable  de  Lesdiguieres,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gap,  is 
conHruCted  of  it. 

The  alabaHer  of  the  river  Nifo,  in  Sicily,  is  of  a light- 


grey  colour,  diverfified  with  green  and  yellowidi  fpots.  An- 
other good  Sicilian  gypfeous  alabaHer  is  that  found  at  Toar- 
mina,  in  the  Val  Dunona,  on  the  fea-coaH  ; it  is  marked  , 
with  red  and  deep  yellow  waved  (freaks. 

The  whitifli  alabaHer  of  Riquevire,  in  Alface,  is  found 
in  rounded  roaffes  mixed  with  other  coloured  varieties 
of  compaCt  gypfum,  to  which  latter  it  is  preferred,  by  the 
artills  employed  in  working  them. 

1 he  alabaHer  of  the  ifiand  of  Goza,  near  Malta,  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  with  white  waved  Hreaks,  and  llroBgly 
tranflucid. 

The  alabaHer  of  Lagny,  near  Paris,  is  of  a yellowifli- 
white  colour,  tranflucid,  and  of  coarfe  granular  fraCture, 
which  makes  its  fragments  appear  as  if  they  were  full  of 
cracks  ; notwithftanding  this,  it  is  very  firm  and  durable. 
It  is  alfo  often  traverfedby  blackilh-grey  veins.  This  alabaf- 
ter,  which  takes  a fine  polilh,  is  frequently  employed  at  Paris 
for  vafes,  flabs  for  tables,  &c.  There  are  fome  fine  white  va- 
rieties of  white  alabalter  in  Derbylhire,  and  other  parts  of 
England. 

3.  / ilrous  gypfum,  Fafrigcr  gyps , and  calc  arcus  gypfum 
Jibrofum , Wem.  Chaujc  Julfatce  fbreufe,  Hauy.  Giffo 
fbrofo,  Napion.  Stral-gyps,  Swed.  Feder-gyps,  Federfpat/j, 

See.  Germ.  Striated  or  fibrous  gypfum.  Sec.  Engl. 

This  fub-fpecies  prefents  a confiderable  fuit  of  colours. 
It  occurs  of  fnow-white  and  of  greyilh,  yellowilh,  reddifh, 
and  greenilh-white  colour  ; bolides  which  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  alh-grey  and  light  yellowilh  and  greenilh-grey,  flelh, 
hyacinth,  tile,  and  brownifn-red  ; likewife  honey  and  wax- 
yellow  and  oil-green.  Several  of  thefc  colours  are  often 
combined  in  fpots,  Hripes,  and  veins  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  compaCt  gypfum. 

It  occurs  mallive,  but  generally  only  in  thin  layers  : alfo 
dentiform,  and  in  fancifully  curled  fibrous  or  plumofe  ex- 
crefcences,  fometimes  refembling  the  head  of  a crolier,  in 
Derbylhire  and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  in  the  Hartz, 
at  Schemitz  in  Hungary,  Sc c. 

Its  internal  1 nitre  varies  from  gliflening  to  Alining  and 
fplcndent  ; it  is  often  like  the  lufire  of  fattin  and  mother-of- 
pearl. 

Its  fraCture  is  moftly  parallclly  fibrous;  fibres  of  various 
degrees  of  thicknefs,  (from  very  delicate,  bordering  on  com- 
paCt, to  coarfe  fibrous,)  fometimes  llraight,  at  other  times 
curved,  fcldom  radiate! y diverging.  There  is  a fcarce  va- 
riety, the  longitudinal  fraCture  of  which  is  fibrous,  while  the 
tranfverfal  fracture  is  foliated. 

Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  moflly  approaching 
to  long-iplintery  ; they  are  mofily  femi-tranfparent. 

It  is  very  foft  ; and  eafily  frangible.  Specific  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  Kiruan,  2.300. 

The  localities  of  fibrous  gypfum  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fub-fpecies,  lnit  it  is  lefs  frequently  met  with. 
The  variety  mentioned  above,  as  having  a double  fraCture, 
is  found  at  Wimmelburg,  near  Eilleben,  in  Saxony  ; the  oil- 
green  variety  occurs  at  Nabra,  in  Thuringia.  A line  fattin 
gypiuin  is  found  on  mount  Saleve,  near  Geneva. 

This  fub-fpecies  belongs  for  the  greatefi  part  to  the  newer 
formation  of  gypfum.  Bolides  in  thin  layers,  alternating 
with  granular  gypfum,  it  occurs  alfo  in  the  fhape  of  fmall 
veins  on  flrata  of  coal,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  7 fed  ior  ornamental  purpofes,  and  is  ma- 
nufactured into  fmall  boxes, ,&c.  When  cut  en  cabochon,  and 
poiilhed,  it  prefents  lomething  like  the  locomotive  light  of 
the  cat’s-eye,  under  which  name  fuch  poliflied  pieces  are 
fometimes  fold. 

4.  Foliated  gypfum,  bliittriger  gyps,  calcarcus  gypfum  lamello- 
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fum  f.  granular e,  Wern.  K'crniger  gyps,  Karft.  Granularly  fo- 
liated. gypfum,  Kirw.  Gypfe  lamelleuv,  Broch.  Gejfo  lamellare, 
Napion.  Fjdllig  gyps,  Swed. 

The  fuit  of  colours  of  foliated  gypfum  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  preceding  fub-fpecies  ; white, 
grey,  yellow,  and  red  being  its  principal  colours  : the  grey 
prefents  yellowilh,  blueilh,  and  greenilh  tints  ; the  yellow- 
occurs  as  wine,  honey,  and  wax-yellow,  the  red  as  flefh, 
tile,  and  blood-red  ; of  the  darker  colours  we  have  olive- 
green,  hair-brown,  and  greyifh-black.  All  thefe  colours  oc- 
cur fometimes  varioufly  blended  in  the  fame  fragment,  in 
fpots,  veins,  and  ftripes. 

It  is  generally  found  maflive  and  difieminated  in  blunt- 
edged,  roundiih,  and  kidney-fhaped  pieces  ; feldom  in  the 
ihape  of  imperfeft  lenticular  cryftals,  and  limilar  to  one  of 
the  modifications  of  fparry  gypfum  or  felenite. 

Internally  its  luftre  varies  from  Ihining  to  glimmering, 
and  it  is  moftly  pearly. 

Fracture  foliated,  generally  rather  curved,  with  fingle 
cleavage  ; fometimes  the  fracture  appears  llellularly  diverg- 
ing, with  ihort  broad  radii  ((tarry  gypfum).  Fragments 
indeterminately  angular,  rather  blunt-edged. 

It  generally  occurs  in  granular  dilthict  concretions  of  va- 
rious fize,  from  coarfe  to  very  tine  granular : the  fmall  and 
fine  granular  varieties  have  often  fo  (light  a coherence,  that 
they  can  be  eafily  reduced  to  fand  by  the  fingers,  whence 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  “ Sandy  Gypfum. ’’  The 
variety  with  radiated  fracture  often  (hows  prifmatic  diftinct 
concretions. 

It  is  more  or  lefs  tranflucent,  feldom  femi-tranfparent. 

It  is  very  foft,  mild,  eafily  frangible,  and  not  particularly 
heavy.  Specific  gravity  2.274  to  2 3IO>  Kir  wan. 

To  the  localities  which  the  foliated  gypfum  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  fibrous,  the  following  may  be  added  ; Saxony, 
Freiberg  ; Luneburg  ; Thuringia,  Diirrenbcrg,  Nordhau- 
fen,  Weiffenfee,  Naumburg,  &c.  ; Upper  Bavaria,  Obe- 
rau,  Kolhel,  Sic. ; Polonia,  Krakau,  & c. ; France,  Mont- 
martre ; England,  Derbvthire,  Nottinghamfhire,  &c. 

The  foliated  or  granular  is  the  mod  common  of  the  fub- 
fpecies  of  gypfum  : it  occurs  in  all  the  formations,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  oldeft.  The  primitive  gypfum 
belongs  partly  to  this,  though  it  is  alio  fcen  as  compact 
gypfum:  both  thefe  fub-fpecies  often  occur  together.  It 
is  not  feldom  porphyritically  mixed  with  compact  gypfum 
and  felenite,  with  compact  and  granular  lime-done,  quartz, ar- 
ragonite,  boracite;  and  is  alfo,  particularly  in  the  newer  forma- 
tions, accompanied  by  clay,  native  fulphur,  and  celeitine. 
It  alto  occurs  with  fetid  carbonate  of  lime  or  dinkllone, 
fometimes  in  alternating  layers,  forming  parallel  (tripes  ; fuch 
as  at  Bottendorf  in  Saxony,  and  below  the  dink-done  at 
Frankenhaufen,  and  between  Rofsleben  and  Wendeldein  in 
Thuringia.  It  is  now  and  then  fo  intimately  mixed  with' 
dink-done,  that,  on  fcratching  a fragment,  it  emits  the  well 
known  urinous  or  hepatic  odour,  whence  in  Gallicia  it  is 
termed  Leber-ftein  or  I.eber-fpath  ; names  which  are  alio 
given  to  foliated  gypfum  or  felenite  impregnated  with  af- 
phaltum,  and  to  tome  other  mineral  fubdances. 

The  above-mentioned  dellated  variety  is  found  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany  ; alfo  at  Durham,  &c. 

5.  Sparry  gypfum  or  felenite.  Spathiger  gyps , Karden. 
Broad-foliated  or  Jpecular  gypfum,  Kirw.  Fraueneis  and  cal- 
careus felenites,  Werner.  Gypfe Jpatbique felenite,  Broch.  Chaux 
fulfdt.-e  crijlallif  e,  Haiiy.  (Vulg.  marienglas,  Germ.  ; Talc, 
pierre  fpeculaire,  miroir  d'  Ane,  Fr.  See.) 

The  colour  of  fparry  gypfum  is  principally  white,  viz. 
fnow,  greyifh  and  yellowilh-white,  alfo  fmoke  and  aih-grey, 
and  yellowifli-grey  palling  into  wax  anl  honey-yellow,  and 
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this  into  yellowilh  and  clove-brown.  It  occurs  alfo,  though 
rarely,  of  blood  and  of  fiefh-red,  and  of  a brownifh-black 
colour  : the  red  colour  is  generally  produced  by  iron 
ochre. 

It  is  found  maffive  and  difieminated,  feldom  as  coating, 
betroidal  or  fmall  reniform  : mod  frequently  it  occurs  cryG 
tallized. 

AH  the  cryjlals  of  this  fubdance  we  are  acquainted  with 
may  be  confidered  as  derived  from  a low  prifm,  having  for 
its  bafe  a rhomb,  wliofe  angles  are  about  127  and  530.  The 
following  are  the  principal  modifications. 

1.  The  mod  common  and  ftmple  is  that  which  appears  as  a 
tabular  folid,  the  broad  planes  of  which  are  rhombs  bevilled 
on  the  four  edges  by  trapezoidal  planes,  two  oppofite  pairs 
of  which  meet  under  an  angle  of  1440,  the  two  others  under 
that  of  iilJ.  This  is  the  Chaux  fulfatee  trapezienne  of 
Haiiy.  (PI.  33.  fig  96.)  By  Werner  it  is  confidered  as  a 
fix-fided  prifm,  having  two  oppofite  planes  larger  and  four 
oppofite  fmaller,  and  bevilled  on  both  extremities,  the  bevil- 
ling  planes  fet  obliquely  but  parallel  to  each  other  on  the 
broader  lateral  planes.  This  ten-fided  rhombic  cryital  is 
fometimes  enlarged  parallelly  to  the  planes  that  meet  under  an 
angle  of  1440,  fometimes  to  thofe  that  meet  under  an  angle 
of  hi3,  by  which  the  cryftal  is  either  widened  or  elongated. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  planes  that  meet  under  an  angle  of  144s 
are  exadkly  of  the  fame  width  as  the  two  rhombic  planes, 
when  the  tabular  is  loft  in  the  columnar  form. 

This  modification  occurs  alfo  as  twin  cryftals  or  made, 
(Chaux  fulfatee  trapezienne  hemitrope,)  in  which  at  one  end 
a re-entering  angle  of  106  5'  36’'  is  formed,  and  one  of  the 
fame  value,  but  which  projects  its  point  outward,  on  the 
other  end.  Tranfparent  cryftals  thus  macled,  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  generally  exhibit  the  plane  of 
the  junction  as  a delicate  ftraight  line. 

2.  The  preceding  modification,  in  which  the  acute  folid  an- 
gle formed  at  each  end  of  the  cryftal  by  the  meeting  of  four  of 
the  trapezoidal  planes,  is  replaced  by  two  equally  trapezoidal 
planes,  which  meet  under  an  angle  of  about  139  . This  is 
the  Chaux  fulf.  equivalente  of  Haiiy.  (PI.  33  fig.  98  ) In 
the  Wernerian  manner  of  fconfidering  this  modification,  it  is 
the  fame  flat  fix-fided  prifm  as  the  preceding,  but  acuminated 
on  both  ends  by  four  planes  fet  on  the  lateral  edges  that 
bound  the  two  larger  planes. 

3.  Another,  but  rare  modification,  is  that  called  by  Haiiy 
Chaux  fulfatee  promiaule.  It  is  a kind  of  made,  exhibiting 
the  form  of  an  eight-lided  prifm,  very  flatly  acuminated 
by  four  planes.  (See  Haiiy  ii.  p.  272.  PI.  34.  fig.  99.) 
Sometimes  in  the  cryftal,  No.  1,  thole  trapezoidal  planes 
that  meet  under  an  angle  of  144  , and  the  acute  folid  angle 
at  each  extremity  of  the  cryftal,  are  rounded  off,  while  the 
other  trapezoidal  planes,  meeting  under  an  angle  of  1 1 1°,  re- 
main perfect : this  forms  the  paflage  into  the 

ey  Lenticular  cryftals.  Thefe  are  either  folitary  or  co- 
lumnarly  aggregated,  and  confufediy  grouped  together  with 
the  fharp  edges  uppermoil,  (coxcomb  felenite,  gypfe  en 
crcte  de  coq, ) or  circularly  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a 
flower  (gyfpe  en  rofe) ; or  two  and  two  are  united  near  part 
of  the  edges,  fo  that  they  form,  on  one  fide,  a re-entering 
angle,  and  a prominent  one  on  the  other : if  two  lenticular 
cryftals  thus  connate  are  broken  in  the  direction  of  the  large 
planes  of  the  laminse,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  luch  a manner 
that  the  fragments  remain  cohering,  thefe  latter  often  exhi- 
bit fomething  like  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  arrow,  and 
have  been  erroneoufly  confidered  as  a diftindl  variety,  under 
the  name  of  gypfe  en  fer  de  lance,  or  gypfe  cuneiforme.  Laftly, 
the  lenticular  cryftals  are  fometimes  difpofed  in  pairs,  ele- 
vated one  abjve  the  other,  in  fuch  a manner  that  each  pair. 
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infinuates  itfelf,  by  its  prominent  angle,  into  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  one  immediately  under  it.  Many  of  tliefe  len- 
ticular combinations  are  found  in  great  variety  at  Mont- 
martre. 

All  the  cryftals  of  this  fubftance  have  a remarkable  ten- 
dency to  altering  their  figure  by  exfoliation.  Some  will 
fplit  into  diverging  laminse  to  a certain  extent  only : they 
are  compared  to,  and  alfo  go  by  the  name  of,  Lions’  paws, 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  For  the  theory  of  the  various 
alterations  which  thefe  cryftals  undergo,  by  their  tendency 
to  affume  a rounded  form,  fee  Haiiy’s  Traite,  vol.  ii. 
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The  rhomboidal,  columnar,  and  acicular  cryftals  are  fre- 
quently feen  grouped  together  in  various  manners,  fometimes 
crofting  each  other  in  all  directions,  alfo  in  fafcicular  and 
ftellular  aggregations,  and  in  drufes.  Sometimes  fmall 
cryftals  are  inferted  in,  and  traverfe  larger  cryftals. 

With  regard  to  their  fize,  the  cryftals  vary  from  exceed- 
ing large  (not  only  lenticular,  but  alfo  perfedt  cryftals  have 
been  found  of  above  a foot  in  length,  but  they  are  fcarce,) 
to  very  fmall. 

The  trapezoidal  planes  of  the  cryftals  are  generally  longi- 
tudinally ftriated,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  laminte,  the 
the  two  others  pcrfedtly  fmooth  : they  are  generally  more 
or  lcfs  fplendent. 

Internally  the  fparry  gypfum  is  fpecular-fplendent.  Its 
fradlure  is  generally  llraight,  fometimes  curved  foliated ; 
this  is  the  perfedl  cleavage,  which  is  eafily  obtained  : but 
there  are  two  others  lefs  perfedl  ones,  which,  with  the 
former,  produce  the  rhombic  folids  already  mentioned  as 
reprefenting  the  primitive  form. 

When  mafiive  it  generally  prefents  itfelf  in  large,  and 
coarfe  grained,  and  fometimes  in  imperfectly  thick  cunei- 
form and  columnar  diftindt  concretions. 

It  is  generally  completely  tranfparent,  very  foft  and  mild, 
flexible  in  a low  degree,  when  divided  into  thin- plates, 
rather  tenacious,  the  laminae  preferving  the  curvature  given 
them  by  means  of  an  imperfedt  rupture  of  their  parts  ; it  is  not 
particularly  heavy,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  ftated  as  2.31 1 
by  Kirwan,  as  2.322  by  Mufchenbroeck,  but  only  as  1.761 
(that  found  at  Naumburg)  by  Gellert. 

The  component  parts  of  fparry  gypfum,  according  to 
Bergmann,  are 

Lime  - - 32.00 

Sulphuric  acid  - 46.00 

Water  - - 22.00 


' 100  Bergm.  Opuf.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

Its  localities  are  in  general  thofe  of  the  other  fub-fpecies  of 
gypfum;  the  following  deierve  particular  mention  : France, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; England,  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Ifle  of  Sheppey,  &c.;  Thuringia;  in  the  fletz 
mountains  at  Frankenberg,  Bottendorf,  Wendelftein,  Nebra, 
Weiffenfels,  Naumburg,  See.,  Saxony;  in  Upper  Lufatia, 
at  Mulkau,  and  Wehrau ; Bohemia ; particularly  in  the 
Leutmeritz  and  Saatz  circles;  Upper  Auftria,  Ifchel, 
Halliladt  ; Hungary,  Herrengrund  at  Neufohl,  Schem- 
riitz,  &c.;  Tranfylvania,  Felfobanya,  Vizakna,  &c.;  Saltz- 
burg  ; in  the  Durenberg  ; Tyrol,  Hall,  See. 

Sparry  gyplum,  or  felenite,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
oldeft  gypfum  formation  ; partly  in  more,  or  lefs  confider- 
able  maffes,  partly  in  ftratification  ; as  likewife  in  detached 
cryftals  in  beds  of  clay  ; alfo  with  calamine,  and  in  beds  of 
bituminous  wood,  and  alum  earth.  It  is  fometimes  found, 
moftly  as  the  neweft  foflil,  in  veins,  for  inftance,  of  copper 
md  lead : at  Herrengrund,  near  Neufohl,  it  occurs  in  veins 


of  copper  pyrites,  and  grey  copper  ore,  and  near  Tetfchcw* 
in  Bohemia,  in  veins  of  galena.  It  has  alfo  been  found  with 
native  gold,  and,  by  Patrin,  in  the  Smcnovfky -filver  mines  in 
the  Altaic  mountains,  where  it  occurs  in  fchiftus.  Nor  is  it 
unfrequently  feen  in  the  form  of  beautiful  acicular  cryftals, 
in  old  neglected  mines,  on  old  hillocks  of  pits,  Sec.,  as  a 
fubftance  of  very  recent  formation.  In  volcanic  countries 
it  occurs  in  acicular  cryftals,  on  native  fulphur,  and  is  ge- 
nerally met  with  in  abundance  near  depofitions  of  rock-falt. 
fuch  as  in  thofe  of  Saltzburg  and  Upper  Auftria. 

When  mixed  with  clay  it  fometimes  exhibits  the  luflre 
called  chatoyant ; to  this  variety  the  name  of  Schiller-gyps 
has  been  given  by  miners  in  Germany.  When  intimately 
mixed  with  ftink-ftone  it  has  a fmoke-grey  colour,  and  on  be- 
ing rubbed  emits  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  fubftance. 

Geognoflic  Relation  of  Gypfum  in  general. — Werner  diftin- 
guifhes  three  diftindt  formations  of  gypfum. 

x.  The  oldejl gypfum  — Tt  occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  and 
is  therefore  called  primitive  gypfum.  It  has  been  obferved 
at  Belinzona  or  Belentz,  as  alfo  at  Airolo  in  the  Levantine 
or  Livener  valley,  on  the  fouthern  part  of  mount  Gothard, 
in  a micaceous  fchiftus,  by  Freiefleben,  and  others;  and 
at  Cogne  in  the  High  Alps  ( Grandi  Rlpi  of  the  Italians,)  bv 
Daubuiffon,  whofe  account  of  it  we  fubjoin  the  more  readily, 
as  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  firft  mentioned  gypfum 
has  been  doubted  by  fome  geologilts.  The  fouthern  part 
of  the  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Mont  Rofe,  belongs 
almoft  exclufively  to  the  formation  of  micaceous  lhiftus. 
Hero  this  primitive  rock  frequently  includes  ftrata  of  pri- 
mitive lime-ftone,  ferpentine,  chlorite,  magnetic  iron.  Sec. : 
fometimes  it  paffes  into  argillaceous  fhiltus,  but  oftener 
into  gneifs  and  granite.  About  15,000  metres  fouthward 
from  the  town  Aofte,  and  eaitward  from  Cogne,  a 
mountain  is  feen,  which  conftitutes  part  of  the  chain  that 
feparates  the  valley  of  Cogne  from  that  part  of  Fenes; 
this  mountain  is  terminated  by  a fharp  edge,  elevated 
more  than  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  con- 
fifts  of  micaceous  fhiftus  in  nearly  horizontal  ftrata  : in  its 
upper  part  this  rock  is  mixed  with  lime-ftone  in  gradual 
proportions  till,  in  fome  parts,  it  exhibits  itfelf  as  a white 
granular  lime-ftone  only,  containing  here  and  there  fome  par- 
ticles of  mica.  It  is  nearly  62  feet  below  the  moft  elevated 
part  of  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  that  the  primitive 
gypfum  is  feen.  There  it  is  vifible  only  for  the  length  of 
about  twenty-three  feet,  its  thicknefs  being  rather  more  than 
three  feet  : all  the  reft  of  its  extent  is  hidden  by  a great 
quantity  of  boulders  and  mafles  of  rock,  that,  being  rolled 
from  the  fummit,  have  covered  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  fo 
that  nothing  poiitive  can  be  faid  refpedting  its  extent  in 
length  and  thicknefs,  nor  refpedling  the  circumftances  of  its 
fuper-pofition  ; Daubuiffon  has,  however,  feen  traces  of  it  at 
more  than  150  feet  di fiance  from  the  place  where  it  is  laid 
open  for  the  purpofe  of  working  quarries.  Its  thicknefs 
cannot  be  confiderable,  for  at  the  place  of  the  quarries,  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs  (which  is  a deep  grey  micace- 
ous and  calcareous  fhiftus,  traverfed  by  veins  of  calcareous 
fpar  and  quartz,)  makes  its  re-appearance  at  the  depth  of 
fome  yards.  Thefe  quarries  the  workmen  have  advanced 
about  feven  feet  under  the  fhiftus,  fo  that  this  work  now 
forms  a kind  of  roof,  beneath  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
In  this  place  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fhiftus  is  rolling  on 
the  gypfum  : they  both  appear  in  perfedtly  parallel  ftrata  ; 
thofe  of  the  gypfum  are  not  many  inches  in  thicknefs,  and 
are  often  feparated  from  each  other  by  a greenifh  talcofc 
coating. 

This  primitive  gypfum  is  of  a beautiful  white  colour, 
fometimes  with  a flight  tint  of  rofe-red  ; its  grain  is  cryftal- 

fine. 
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line,  very  fine,  and  fimilar  to  that  of  Carrara  marble  ; it  is 
very  tranflucid  and  mild.  If  it  could  be  obtained  in  fuffici- 
cntly  large  pieces  without  fiffures,  it  might  pafs  for  a fine 
alabafter ; but  at  prefent  it  is  employed  only  for  mafonry, 
and  it  yields  a good  cement. 

It  includes  much  talc  in  detached  pieces,  generally  of  a 
lenticular  form  and  of  various  lizes,  from  very  fmall  to  the 
fize  of  a hazel-nut  : thefe  are  almofl  always  difpofed  with 
their  flat  fides  downwards,  and  parallelly  with  the  ilrati id- 
eation ; their  colour  is  a very  fine  green.  Sometimes  the 
lamina:  of  the  talc  are  in  fo  clofe  contact  among  each  other, 
that  a compact  mafs,  like  that  of  fteatite,  is  produced  ; at 
other  times  their  laminae  are  very  narrow  and  refemble 
fibres  ; and  fuch  fibres  are  now  and  then  feen  diffemi- 
nated  through  the  gypfum  in  fmall  groups,  which  being 
of  a fine  light  green  colour,  might  eafily  be  millaken  for 
amianth. 

What  has  been  faid  refpe&ing  the  parallelifm  of  the  ftra- 
tification  of  the  gypfum  and  micaceous  fhiltus,  as  well  as 
rcfpe&ing  the  prefence  of  the  talcofe  or  lleatitic  fubftance 
in  tliofe  two  rocks,  places  their  fynchronifm beyond  a doubt  ; 
both  the  nearly  horizontal  pofition  of  the  flrata  from  the 
foot  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  identity  of  the 
rock  which  forms  the  roof  and  the  fides  of  the  ftratum  of 
gypfum,  do  not  leave  room  for  the  idea,  that,  by  the  effe&s 
of  a revolution,  a portion  of  fecondary  gypfum,  depofited 
on  the  mountain  pollerior  to  its  formation,  might  have  been 
covered  by  a mafs  of  fhiftus.  In  this  cafe  the  gypfum  is 
adlually  a component  part  of  the  mountain,  and,  indeed,  one 
of  anterior  origin  to  feveral  other  primitive  rocks  placed 
above  it. 

Z.  Tranfilion  gypfum,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Von  Buch,  who 
obferved  it  at  Leogang,  in  Salzburg,  in  greywacke  (late. 
It  is  of  a clofe  texture,  and  has  a fine  cryllalline  grain.  Its 
ft  rata  are  inconfiderable,  bent  in  various  directions,  and 
mixed  with  coloured  clay.  It  affedls  feveral  colours.  M. 
Brongniart  refers  to  this  formation  the  gypfum  which  he 
lias  obferved  between  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ; that  of  Vizille,  near  Grenoble  ; that 
of  Deflifes,  in  the  department  of  theCote-d’Or  ; that  of  the 
Salines  of  Bex,  in  Switzerland,  ike. 

a.  Flelz-gypfum. — Werner  adopts  two  diftindl  formations 
of  fletz-gypfum  ; th tfrjl,  relting  on  the  firft  fletz-limeftone, 
and  covered  by  the  variegated  fandftone,  runs  through  great 
part  of  Germany.  It  firlt  appears  in  Holftein,  forms  a 
gypfeous  tradl  at  Luneburg  (where  it  contains  boracite 
cryftals),  in  Thuringia  (where  it  includes  quartz  cryftals), 
in  Anfpach,  Bavaria,  Silefia;  alfo  in  Switzerland  (where 
fulphur,  both  malfive  and  cryftallized,  is  often  found  in  it), 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  at  Arragon  in  Spain  (where  arra- 
gonite  occurs  in  it).  The  great  depofition  of  gypfum  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga  alfo  belong  to  this  formation.  On 
the  relationfhip  in  which  the  rock-ialt  and  falt-fprings  ftand 
to  fletz-gypfum,  fee  Rock-Salt. 

The  fecond  fletz-gypfum  is  fuper-impofed  on  the  varie- 
gated fandftone,  and  is  covered  by  the  fecond  limed  one.  It 
is  not  known  to  occur  porphyritic  by  means  of  imbedded 
cryftals  ot  boracite,  arragonite,  quartz,  &c.  like  the  iiril 
formation,  nor  is  it  equally  abundant.  It  forms,  however, 
confiderable  ftrata  in  Saxony,  Silelia,  Bavaria,  in  France, 
near  Toulon,  at  Aix,  and  alfo  occurs  in  Cumberland  and 
Chelhire  : as  to  the  gypfum  of  Derby  (hire,  we  have  it  ob- 
ferved by  Mr.  Jamefon,  that  the  formation  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  unknown,  “ as  no  well  educated  geognoft  has  ever 
communicated  any  obfervations  regarding  it.”  This  fecond 
formation  appears  to  contain  fofiil  remains.  The  occurrence 
of  fibrous  gypfum  is  particularly  eharadterillic  of  it. 


Befides  thefe  two  principal  and  well-determined  forma- 
tions of  fletz-gypfum,  there  are  two  others  whofe  nature  is 
not  fatisfaftorily  afeertained,  viz.  the  gypfum  of  Sparen. 
berg,  in  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  that  of  Neuland,  near 
Lowenberg,  in  Silefia.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  gypfum 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; but  not  as  a dubious  one, 
for  the  obfervations  lately  made  upon  it  by  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart, with  an  account  of  which  we  (hall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  prefent  article,  have  proved  it  to  belong  to  a 
formation  very  diftinrit  from,  and  of  more  recent  date  than, 
thofe  already  mentioned. 

The  gypfeous  formation  of  Paris  is  not  compofed  of 
gypfum  alone,  but  ftrata  of  it  alternate  with  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  marie  : they  follow  the  fame  order  of  fupar- 
pofition  in  the  whole  gypfeous  tra6I,  from  Meaux  to  Triel 
and  Grify,  and  though  in  a few  diftrifts  fome  ftrata'  are 
wanting,  yet  thofe  that  remain  conftantly  affedt  the  fame 
relative  pofition.  The  gypfum  is  placed  immediately  above 
the  limcltone.  The  gypfeous  hillocks  and  elevations  have  a 
particular  appearance  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  at 
a diitance,  being  always  placed  on  the  lirneftone  ; they  form, 
as  it  were,  another  fet  of  elongated  or  conical,  but  always 
diflindl  lulls,  refting  on  the  calcareous  eminences. 

Montmartre,  as  well  as  thofe  hillocks  that  appear  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  it,  exhibit  three  diftindt  mafles  of  gypfum  ; 
the  lowermoft  is  compofed  of  alternate  and  not  very  thick 
ftrata  of  gypfum  (frequently  palling  into  fparry  gypfum), 
of  folid  calcareous  and  of  very  foliated  argillaceous  marles. 
It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  in  particular  that  the  large  yel- 
low lenticular  cryftals  of  fparry  gypfum  are  found  : the 
foliated  argillaceous  marie  (or  adhefive  Hate),  contains  the 
variety  of  iilex  called  menihte.  No  fofiil  fubftances  have  as 

yet  been  found  in  the  third  gypfeous  mafs The  fecond,  or 

intermediate  mafs,  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  this, 
that  the  beds  of  gypfum  are  thicker,  and  that  the  ftrata  of 
marie  are  lefs  numerous.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  mafs  that- 
foffil  fifties  have  been  difeovered  ; alfo  celeftine  (fulphate  of 
ftrontian),  lias  lately  been  found  in  it  in  kidneys  towards  the  • 
bafe  of  a ftratum  of  a compadl  grey  marbled  variety  of  marie 
belonging  to  this  fecond  mafs. — The  fuperficial  mafs  o£ 
gypfum,  which  the  workmen  call  the  firft,  is,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  the  molt  remarkable,  and  the  moll;  important.  It 
is,  befides,  much  thicker  than  the  reft,  having  in  fome  parts 
no  lefs  than  about  82  feet  in  thicknefs  ; it  is  interrupted 
only  by  a fmall  number  of  marley  ftrata,  and,  in  fome  places, 
as  at  Dammartin  and  Montmorency,  it  is  fituated  almofl; 
immediately  under  the  vegetable  mould. — The  lowermoft 
beds  of  this  firft;  mafs  contain  fli.its  that  appear  to  pafs 
over  into,  and  to  be  penetrated  by,  the  gypfeous  matter.  The 
intermediate  beds  have  a tendency  to  feparate  into  large 
prifms  with  feveral  planes  that,  are  well  deferibed  and 
figured  by  M.  Defmareft.  Laftly,  the  uppermolt  beds  of. 
this  firft  mafs  are  penetrated  by  marie  ; they  have  but  little 
thicknefs,  and  alternate  with  ftrata  of  marie. 

More  particularly  interefting  are  the  obfervations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  fame  ingenious  naturalifts  on  the 
lecondary  folfils  contained  both  in  this  mafs  and  in  the  marie 
that  covers  it.  It  is  in  this  firft  gypfeous  mafs  that  are 
found  lkeletons  of  unknown  birds  and  quadrupeds.  To  the 
northward  of  Paris  they  occur  in  the  gypfeous  mafs  itfelf ; . 
here  they  have  preferved  their  folidity,  and  are  only  coated 
by  a very  thin  layer  of  calcareous  marie  ; while  in  the  quar- 
ries to  the  fouthvvard  they  are  often  found  imbedded  in  the 
marie  that  feparates  the  ftrata  of  gypfum  ; they  have  there 
a high  degree  of  friability.  Alfo  bones  of  tortoifes,  and 
(keletons  of  fifties,  have  been  found  in  this  mafs. — On  the 
circumftanccs  under  which  thefe  remains  of  birds,  &c.  are 
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found  in  this  mafs  of  gypfum,  the  determination  of  the 
necies  to  whicli  they  belong,  &c.  very  interefting  memoirs 
*have  been  given  by  Cuvier,  in  the  Annales  du  Mufeum 
d’Hiitoire  Naturelle. 

But  a circumftance  on  which  great  ftrefs  is  laid  by 
Meffrs.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  is,  that  in  the  gypfeous  bed 
in  queftion  freih-water  fliells  have  been  difcovered.  Thefe 
fhells  are,  indeed,  of  rare  occurrence  ; but  a folitary  one 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  above-mentioned  naturalifts, 
fuffice  to  demonitrate  the  truth  of  what  has  been  afferted  by 
Lamanon  and  others,  namely,  that  the  gypfum  of  Mont- 
martre, and  of  other  hillocks  of  the  bafin  of  Paris,  have  origi- 
nated by  cryllallization  in  freih-water  lakes.  Another  effen- 
tial  chara&er  of  this  uppermoft  mafs  of  gypfum,  is  the  pre- 
fence  of  (keletons  of  mammiferous  animals,  no  traces  of 
which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  lower  malles. 

On  this  uppermoft  mafs  of  gypfum  reft  ftrong  ftrata,  both 
of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marie.  It  is  in  the  lowermoft 
of  thefe  beds,  in  a white,  friable,  calcareous  marie,  that 
petrified  trunks  of  palm-trees  have  been  found  : they  were 
nil  of  a confiderable  fize,  and  appeared  in  a horizontal  po- 
iition.  In  the  fame  feries  of  ftrata  (but  onlv  at  Romain- 
ville)  have  been  found  ihells  belonging  to  the  genera  of 
lymnea  and  plancrbis,  and  thefe  appear  not  to  differ  in 
any  refpect  from  the  fpecies  ft  ill  exifting  in  the  marfties  of 
France.  This  appears  to  prove  that  thefe  marles,  as  well  as 
the  gypfum  on  which  they  reft,  are  the  productions  of  frefh 
water.  Above  thefe  white  marles  are  feen  a great  number 
of  other  ftrata  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marie,  in 
which,  however,  no  foffils  have  as  yet  been  difcovered.  The 
next  is  a fmall  ftratum,  about  four  and  twenty  inches  thick, 
of  a yellowilh  foliated  marie,  which,  towards  its  lower  fur- 
face,  contains  nodules  of  earthy  fulphate  of  ftrontian,  and, 
a little  above,  a thin  layer,  or  fmall  lengthened  tellinre, 
lying  flat,  and  preffed  clofely  againit  each  other.'  This 
itratum  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  confiderable  extent, 
combined  with  extraordinary  thinnefs  ; and  alfo  becaufe  it 
ferves  as  a limit  to  the  frefh-water  formation,  and.  indicates 
the  fudden  commencement  of  a new  marine  formation.  In- 
deed, all  the  ihells  found  beneath  this  bed  of  tellinae  are 
alfo  marine.  This  is  immediately  and  regularly  fucceeded 
by  a ftratum  of  a greeniih  clayey  marie,  which  may  be  re- 
cognized at  a great  diltance  by  its  thicknefs,  colour,  and 
continuity.  It  ferves  as  a guide  to  arrive  at  the  tellinae  ; for 
it  is  beneath  it  that  thefe  (hells  are  found.  No  foffils  are  dif- 
covered in  it  but  argilo-calcareous  geodes  and  nodules  of 
fulphate  of  ftrontian.  The  four  or  five  beds  of  marie  that 
fucceed  the  green  clays  are  not  thick,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  contain  any  foflils ; but  thefe  beds  are  immediately 
covered  by  a itratum  of  a yellow  clayey  marie,  mixed  with 
fragmentary  remains  of  ihells,  the  prototypes  of  which 
belonged  to  the  genera  cerites,  trochus,  maftra,  venus, 
cardium,  &c.  Alio  fragments  of  the  palate  of  a ray  ana- 
logous to  the  fea-eagle  are  found  here.  Almoil  all  the 
beds  of  marie  that  fucceed  the  latter  exhibit  foffil  fea-ihells, 
but  they  are  bivalves  only  ; and  the  laft  ftrata,  namely,  thofe 
that  are  immediately  below  the  clayey  fand,  contain  two 
pretty  diflinCl  oyiter  beds  : the  firft  and  lowermoft  of  them  is 
compofed  of  large  very  thick  oyfter-ihells.  This  is  fuc- 
ceeded by  a ftratum  of  a vvhitifh  marie  without  (hells,  after 
which  comes  a fecond  very  thick  oyiler-bed,  but  fubdivided 
into  feveral  diltinct  beds.  Thefe  oyfters  are  brown,  much 
fmaller,  and  of  a thinner  texture  than  the  preceding  ones. 
The  formation  of  gypfum  is  often  terminated  by  a mafs, 
more  or  lefs  thick,  of  clayey  fand,  which  is  without  fliells. 

Such  are  the  ftrata  that  generally  compofe  the  formation 


of  gypfum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  authors  of 
the  memoir,  of  which  the  above  is  extracted,  were  inclined  to 
divide  them  into  two,  and  to  feparate  the  hiltory  of  the  marine 
marles  of  the  top  from  thofe  of  the  freih-water  marles  and 
gypfum  at  the  bottom  ; but  the  ftrata  are  fo  iimilar  to  each 
other,  and  accompany  each  other  fo  conftantly,  that  they 
preferred  merely  to  point  out  this  divifion,  without  really 
making  it.  The  principal  differences  prefented  by  the 
hillocks  that  belongto  the  gypfum  formation  of  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  authors,  are  the  following  : The  gypfeous 
hillocks  form  a kind  of  long  and  broad  zone,  direCted  from 
the  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  over  a breadth  of  about  fix 
leagues.  It  appears,  that  in  this  zone  it  is  only  the  emi- 
nences of  the  centre  which  exhibit  diftinCtly  the  three  mafles 
of  gypfum  ; thofe  of  the  edges,  fuch  as  the  plafter-quarries  at 
Clamart,  Bagneaux,  Antoni,  Mont -Valerian,  Grify,  &c.  aiul 
thofe  of  the  extremities,  fuch  as  the  plafter-quarries  of  Chelles 
and  Triel,  (hew  a fingle  mafs  only.  This  mafs  feems  to  be 
analogous  to  that  which  the  workmen  call  the  firft,  (namelv, 
the  molt  fuperficial,)  becaufe  the  charaCteriftic  foffil-re- 
mains  of  mammiferae  are  found  in  it ; and  becaufe  its  marles 
are  without  thofe  large  and  numerous  lenticular  cryitals  of 
gypfum  which  are  obforved  in  the  marles  of  the  fecond  and 
of  the  third  mafs.  Sometimes  the  marles  above  are  almolt 
entirely  wanting ; fometinies  the  gypfum  itfelf  is  totally 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  a thin  bed.  In  the  former  cafe,  the 
formation  is  reprefented  by  the  green  marles,  accompanied 
with  celefline  ; the  gypfeous  formations  of  the  park  of  Ver- 
failles,  near  St.  Cyr  ; thofe  of  Viroflay  are  in  the  former 
predicament ; thofe  of  Meudon,  of  Ville  d’Avray,  are  in 
the  latter.  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that 
the  formation  of  gypfum,  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  is  a 
depofition  diitinCt  from  the  two  formations  of  fletz  gypfum 
deferibed  by  Werner.  It  approaches  neareft  to  the  fecond 
fletz  gypfum  of  this  naturalill,  but  differs  principally  by  its 
reiling  on  the  fecond  lime-ftone,  inftead  of  being  covered  bv 
it,  and  its  not  being  placed  on,  or  alternating  with,  the 
variegated  fand-ftone.  M.  Brongniart  is  inclined  to  refer 
alfo  the  gypfum  of  Aix  to  the  Paris  gypfum-formation ; 
though,  as  he  obferves,  the  foffil  fifhes  of  the  quarries  of 
Aix  are  found  in  bituminous  marie,  and  not  in  the  gypfum. 
M.  Gillet  Laumont  thinks  that  of  Aigue-perce,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-Dome,  likewife  comparable  to  the  gyp- 
fum formation  of  Montmartre. 

The  chemical  charaBer  of  gypfum  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  fame  in  all  the  itib-ipecies.  When  expofed  to  heat,  it 
lofes  its  water  of  cryllallization,  becomes  opaque,  and  falls 
into  a white  powder  (termed  plafter),  which  abforbs  water 
rapidly,  and  foon  becomes  hard.  It  is  almoil  infuiible 
without  addition,  but  the  fpnrry  gypfum  or  felenite  ap- 
pears to  undergo  partial  vitrification,  when  expofed  to  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  blow-pipe.  We  are  told  by  Macquer, 
that  to  e fleCt  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  apply  the  point 
of  the  flame  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae,  inftead  of  caufing 
it  to  aft  perpendicularly  on  their  fill-face.  Haiiy  accounts  for 
this  circumftance  by  obferving  that  the  integrant  molecules, 
being  prifms  wliofe  length  exceeds  the  dimeniions  of  the 
bafe,  adhere  ilronger  by  their  lateral  planes  than  by  their 
bafes  ; and  hence  their  feparation,  both  by  mechanical 
means  and  the  action  of  caloric,  will  be  more  difficult  in 
the  direction  of  their  lateral  planes  than  in  that  of  their 
bafes. 

In  a (till  more  intenfe  h'eat,  (fuch  as  that  produced  by  a 
dream  of  oxygen-gas,  and  in  the  itrongelt  concentrated 
folar  light)  it  appears  to  lofe  great  part  of  its  fulphuric 
acid,  the  feparation  of  which  from  the  lime  is  manifefted  by 
a penetrating  fmell.  Under  thefe  circumitances,  it  fufes 
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into  a white  glafs,  which,  however,  is  faid  foon  to  fall  into 
a white  powder. 

In  the  charcoal  crucible,  according  to  Klaproth’s  expe- 
riments, the  fparry  gypfum  had  turned  white  and  very  fri- 
able, with  the  lofs  of  60 per  cent,  of  its  weight  ; but  in  the 
clay  crucible  it  had  melted  into  a clove -brown  glafs,  with 
large  fpherical  veficles. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  foluble  in  water  ; but  it  requires  not 
lefs  than  five  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  a mean 
temperature.  It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids,  nor  is  it  de- 
compofed  by  any  of  them  ; it  may  be  diffolved  by  the  fulphu- 
ric  acid,  but  the  folution  is  decompofed  by  water.  Its  de- 
compofition  may,  however,  be  effected  by  barytes  and  the 
fixed  alkalis,  when  boiled  with  them  in  water  : it  is  decom- 
pofed, alfo,  by  a double  affinity,  when  boiled  in  a folution 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  ufe  made  of  the  feveral  fub-fpecies  of  gypfum  for 
economical  purpofes  is  of  confiderable  importance.  They 
poffefs  the  quality  of  improving,  by  a chemical  combination 
not  perfectly  underftood,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  efpecially 
when  too  Itiff  and  clammy,  and  are,  therefore,  frequently 
employed  for  the  manuring  of  land,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Gypfum,  when  deprived  of  its  water  of  cryftallization  by 
heat,  is  called  plafter.  Of  this  the  coarfer  forts  are  employed, 
with  the  admixture  of  common  lime-ftone,  for  cements. 
The  gypfum,  which  naturally  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
makes  very  good  cement  ; but  that  which  has  an  admixture 
of  clay  and  land,  affords  a cement  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  kilns  in  which  the  plafter-ftones  are  burnt  are  gene- 
rally of  a very  fimple  conftrudfion  ; often  they  are  built  of 
gypfum  itfelf.  The  fragments  to  be  calcined  are  loofely  put 
together,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a parallelopipedic  heap, 
below  which  are  vaulted  pipes  or  flues,  for  the  application 
of  a moderate  heat.  The  calcination  muff  not  be  carried 
to  excefs,  fince  in  this  cafe  the  plafter  will  be  deprived  of  its 
quality  of  forming  a folid  mafs  when  mixed  with  a certain 
portion  of  water.  During  the  procefs  of  calcination,  the 
water  of  cryftallization  rifes  as  a white  vapour,  which,  if 
the  atmofphere  be  dry,  is  quickly  diffolved  in  air. 

On  the  river  Wolga,  in  Rufiia,  the  burning  of  gypfum 
conftitutes  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  pealautry. 
They  calcine  all  kinds  of  gypfum  promifeuoufly,  on  grates 
made  of  wood,  they  then  reduce  the  plafter  to  powder, 
pafs  it  through  a fieve,  and  form  it  into  fmall  round  cakes, 
which  they  fell  at  from  i to  i A ruble  per  thoufand. 

In  order  to  make  ufe  ol  the  plafter,  water  is  added  to  the 
powder,  which  is  produced  by  pounding  the  calcined  frag- 
ments ; an  operation  performed  either  in  mills  conrtrucded 
for  the  purpofe,  or  by  the  hands  of  men,  whofe  health  is 
much  impaired  by  the  pernicious  effedfs  which  the  dull  of 
this  fubftance  has  upon  the  lungs. 

The  lefs  the  gypfum  intended  for  plafter  is  mixed  with 
other  fubftances,  the  better  it  is  qualified  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  calls,  ilucco,  See.;  the  fparry  gypfum  or  felenite, 
which  of  courfe  is  the  pureft  of  all,  is  employed  for  taking 
impreffions  from  coins  and  medals  (fee  Impressions)  ; and 
for  thofe  beautiful  imitations  of  marble,  granite,  and  por- 
phyry that  are  known  by  the  name  of  Scagliola,  derived  from 
the  Italian  word  fcagH,  or  laminae  of  felenite,  which  latter  is 
vuglarly  called  talc  in  Italy  and  France,  and  alfo  in  Eng- 
land. 

Gypsum  Anhydrous.  See  Muriacite. 

Gypfum  is  often  found  in  very  regular  ftrata,  between, 
or  accompanied  by,  red,  blue,  or  grey  marie,  and  by  ftrata 
of  rock  fait,  and  fait  fprings.  In  other  fituations  the  ftrata 
of  gypfum  are  feather-edged,  or  forming  large,  irregular, 
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and  very  flat  nodules  in  the  marie,  and  even  amorphous 
maffes  or  irregular  lumps  of  great  thicknefs  and  extent. 
Thefe  appearances  feem  to  arife  from  the  gypfum  not  form- 
ing  regular  or  continuous  ftrata  in  the  marie,  which  is  its 
matrix,  but  accidental  beds,  or  nodules,  of  all  fizes  and 
(hapes,  as  is  obferved  of  the  argillaceous  iron-ftone  nodules 
in  their  ufual  matrixes  of  (hale,  bind,  or  clay  (except  that 
thefe  laft  are  never  very  large),  and  of  other  nodular  im- 
bedded fubftances. 

The  nodular  maffes,  or  accidental  beds,  of  the  vaft  ftrata 
of  red  marie  which  occur  in  England  beneath  the  lias  ftrata, 
and  above  the  yellow  or  magneiian  limeftone  ftrata,  are,  as 
Mr.  Farey  has  obferved  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  40.), 
among  their  molt  curious  and  important  phenomena.  The 
vaft  concretions,  nodules,  or  confufedly  cryftallized  maffes  of 
gypfum,  limeftone,  rock-falt,  fienite,  (late,  bafalt,  fand, 
micaceous  fine  grit-ftone,  very  coarfe  grit  or  pudding-ftone, 
brick-clay.  &c.  and  perhaps  local  fields  of  argillaceous  and 
carboniferous  ftrata  or  coal-meafures,  which  are  found  alter- 
nating with,  or  furrounded  by  red  marie  (containing  often 
light  blue  ftreaks  or  patches),  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
furface  of  England  .and  Wales,  north  and  weft  of  the  regular 
baffet  or  edge  of  the  lias  clay'  and  limeftones  ; and  it  feems 
probable  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  local  dripping  off  or 
denudations  of  this  red  marie,  that  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant ftrata  containing  coal  and  argillaceous  iron-ftone 
have  been  laid  bare  or  expofed,  for  the  ufe  of  man  in  thefe 
iflands. 

It  feems  probable  that  there  are  feveral  other  ftrata  of 
gypfeous  marie,  befides  the  Britifti  above-mentioned,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thofe  of  the  environs  of  Paris 
are  certainly  upper  ftrata  to  the  chalk  of  the  fouth-eail  of 
England  (fee  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p,  1 3 1 . ) , and  greatlv 
above  the  Engliflt  red  marie  ftrata.  It  feems,  however,  that 
gypfum,  and  fait  rocks  and  fprings,  are  common  in  all  fuch 
diftridls  ; and  the  other  anomalous  maffes  mentioned  above 
have  been  noticed  by  authors  in  many  of  them.  Gypfum 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  produce  of  the  following  king- 
doms, ftates,  See.  viz.  Algiers,  the  Archipelago  N.  Af- 
tiachan,  Auilria  (Upper),  Bavaria,  Calabria,  England, 
France,  Hartz,  Hungary,  Italy,  Minorca  ifle,  Parmia, 
Poland,  Pruffia,  Savoy,  Saxony,  Liberia,  Spain,  Swifferlan  j, 
Tranfilvania,  Tunis,  Weftphalia,  &c. 

The  following  lift  of  places  where  gypfum  is  dug  in 
England,  France,  Sec.  may  prove  interefting  to  many  oi 
our  readers,  viz. 

Aix,  near  Avignon,  in  France. 

Ambafton  (Ballington  Hill)  S.E.  of  Derby. 

Antoni,  1 1 miles  W.  of  Paris,  in  France. 

Afton,  three  miles  S.  of  Derby. 

Bagneaux,  4^  miles  S.  of  Paris,  in  France. 

Chellafton,  three  miles  S.  of  Derby. 

Chelles,  near  Paris,  in  France. 

Clamart,  5 A miles  S.W.  of  Paris,  in  France. 

Clifton,  S.W.  of  Nottingham. 

Cold  Afton,  Gloucefterfhire. 

Crovvle,  near  Thorne  (York),  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Dammartin,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  in  France. 

Fairburn,  near  Pontefradf,  Yorklhire. 

Frankenberg,  in  Saxony. 

Gotham,  S.W.  of  Nottingham. 

Griffy,  near  Paris,  in  France. 

Hanbury,  N.E.  (Fauld  Hill),  N,  (Coton  and  Row- 
bank),  Staffordfhire. 

Hanbury  ( Auft-paffage),  Gloucefterfhire. 

Horninglow,  N.  of  Burton,  Staffordfhire. 
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Marehington  (Hound  Hill),  Staffordfhire. 

Meaux,  fix  miles  S.W.  of-Paris,  in  France. 
Meandon,  near  do. 

Mingranilla,  in  Valentia,  in  Spain. 

Mobberley,  in  Chelhire. 

Monte -inartre,  2\  miles  N.  of  Paris,  in  France. 
Montmorency,  io  miles  N.E.  of  do. 

Mont  Valerian,  near  Paris,  do. 

Newark,  E.  in  Nottinghamfhire. 

Ratcliff  (Red  Hill)  S.W.  of  Nottingham. 
Stinchcombe,  E.  of  Berkley,  Gloucclterfhire. 
Syfton,  N.  of  Leicefter. 

Thorne,  in  Yorkfhire. 

Triel,  near  Paris,  in  France. 

Tutbury,  S.  (Caftle  Hay)  Staffordfhire. 

Tuxford  (Markham-Moor)  Nottinghamfhire. 
Ville-d’ Avray,  eight  miles  W.  of  Paris,  in  France. 
Whitehaven,  E.  Cumberland. 

Witton,  near  Northwich,  Chefhire. 


The  marly  trads,  where  gypfum  and  rock-falt  are  found, 
feem  fubject  to  circular  depreffions,  or  T'vssiu.-fhapctl  hol- 
lows (fee  that  article),  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Jamefon, 
“ Geognofy,”  p.  34  and  172. 

Gypsum  is  ufed  in  the  Canaries  by  way  of  remedy  for 
their  wine  ; and  about  Malaga  a large  quantity  is  tunned  up 
with  the  juice  of  their  grapes. 

Gypsum  Tympha/cum  is  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
white  chalk,  tvhich  was  effeemed  by  them  for  the  cleanfmg 
of  clothes,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  plafter  or  cement 
without  previous  burning.  See  Calx  nativa. 

GYPSY,  a name  given  to  a fet  of  vagrants.  See  Egyp- 
tians and  Gipsies. 

GYRATION,  Centre  of  in  Mechanics . When  any  fyftem 
of  bodies,  as  A,B,C,  ( Plate  IX.  Analyfis,fig.  1.)  is  caufed  to 
revolve  round  a centre  S by  the  adion  of  a force  applied  at  a 
given  diftance,  which  remains  unchanged,  there  will  exift  fome 
point  R in  which,  if  all  the  matter  A -f  B -f  C be  cojled  ed,  the 
lame  force  applied  at  the  fame  diftance  will  generate  the 
fame  angular  velocity  in  the  fame  time  as  if  the  bodies  were 
difpofed  at  their  refpedive  diftances  S A,  SB,  SC:  this 
point  is  called  the  centre  of  gyration. 

N.B.  The  moving  force  is  here  meant  to  aft  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plane  wherein  the  fyftem  revolves,  and  at 
right  angles  to  a line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  it  is 
applied  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Before  we  can  demonftrate  the  method  of  finding  the 
centre  of  gyration,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife  a few  elemen- 
tary principles  in  the  dodrine  of  rotatory  motion. 

1.  If  a body  be  colleded  into  a point  B (fg.  2.)  and 
revolve  round  an  axis  of  motion  paffing  through  S,  by  the 
action  of  a force  P applied  at  the  diftance  S D from  the 
axis  ; it  is  required  to  affign  what  quantity  of  matter  muft 
be  collefted  in  the  point  D,  fo  that  D may  be  accelerated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  B revolved  at  the  diftance  S B, 
and  confequently  that  the  angular  velocity  of  B and  D 
round  S may  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 

When  any  two  bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  two  conflnnt 
forces  afting  for  the  fame  time,  the  quantities  of  matter 
moved  are  in  a dired  ratio  of  the  moving  forces,  and  an 

M 

in  verfe  ratio  of  the  velocities  generated;  that  is,  if  — expreffes 

m 


the  ratio  of  the  moving  forces,  — that  of  the  quantities  of 
V 

matter,  and  — that  of  the  velocities  generated,  the  relation 
v ^ 


of  thefe  quantities  is  defined  by  the  equation  — = — X JL  ’ 

q m V 

To  apply  this,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  although  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  weight  P ading  upon  the  point  1), 
remains  conflantly  the  fame,  yet  its  effe&s  upon  bodies 
placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  axis  of  motion  are  in 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  thofe  diltances  ; therefore  the 
moving  forces  exerted  by  P on  the  points  B and  D will  be 
in  the  proportion  of  S D to  SB:  alfo,  by  the  problem  the 
angular  motions  of  B and  D are  equal,  and  confequently  the 
velocity  of  B is  to  the  velocity  of  D,  as  S B : S D ; and  fince 
the  quantities  of  matter  in  B and  D are  in  the  dired  propor- 
tion of  the  moving  forces,  or  of  S D : S B,  and  an  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  velocities  generated,  or  of  S B : S D,  we 
{hall  have  the  quantity  of  matter  in  B to  that  contained  in 
D,  as  S DJ  : SB,  and  confequently  the  weight  fought 
__  t>  SB- 
— X S D’- 

Or  thus,  let  a:  = the  quantity  of  matter  required  to  be 
colleded  in  D,  M the  moving  force  which  ads  on  B,  m 
that  which  ads  on  D,  V the  velocity  of  B,  v that  of  D ; 
. ...  B M a)  , M S D , , 

then  will  — = — X but  — = by  the  property 
x m V mSB 

r , . - SD 

of  the  lever  : moreover  — = — 

, • 1 r B SDi 

lar  motion,  wherefore  — = 

.v  o 13* 

Cor.  1. — Whenever  a body  B revolves  round  an  axis,  by 
the  adion  of  a conllant  force  P,  applied  at  a given  diftance, 
S D,  from  the  axis  ; in  order  to  find  the  force  which  acce- 
lerates D,  the  mafs  B may  be  fuppofed  to  be  removed, 

and  inflead  of  it  an  equivalent  weight  B x — -r— 1 colleded 

o D 

in  the  point  D to  which  the  force  is  applied. 

Cor.  2 Since  the  moving  force  is  P,  and  the  mafs 

moved  — - — > (the  inert'a  of  P not  being  confidercd,) 
o JD* 

the  force  which  accelerates  D will  be  that  part  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  gravity  which  is  expreffed  by  the  fradion 

P _ P x S D3 

b~sb-* 


by  the  nature  of  angu- 
S B’- 


and  .v  = B 


SD 


B 


S B3 
X SD1 


Cor.  3.  — Let  any  number  of  bodies  A,  B,  C,  (fg.  3.) 
be  put  in  motion  round  a fixed  axis  paffing  through  S,  by 
a conflant  force  P applied  at  D,  the  point  D will  be  ac- 
celerated in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequently  the  whole 
fyftem  will  have  the  fame  angular  velocity  : if  inflead  of 
A,  B,  C,  See.  placed  at  the  diftances  S A,  SB,  SC,  we 


fubftitute  the  bodies 


SAi  B x SB; 


+ 


C x SC' 
"SD* 


SD  ' SD1 
thefe  being  colleded  into  the  points  a,  b,  and  c refpedivelv: 
the  moving  force  in  this  cafe  is  P ; the  mafs  moved  = 
A x SA1  B x SB  S x SC- 
“SD“t  S D-  + SW  ’ and  c”nfe- 

quently  the  force  which  accelerates  D is  that  part  of 
the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  which  is  expreffed  by 

P 

the  fradion 


A 


S A3 

X SD*"  + 
SD-x  P . 
SB' 


B 


S B* 

X SD3  + 


S C3 
SD* 


A x S A3-  + B x S B3  + C x SC3. 

Cor.  4 — The  velocity  of  the  point  D is  uniformly  acce- 
lerated, becaufe  the  force  above  determined  is  invariable  ; 

it 
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it  follows  alfo  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fyftem  is 
uniformly  accelerated,  becaufe  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any 
point  at  a given  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion  is  as  the 
angular  velocity  of  that  fyftem,  and  confequently  of  the 
whole  fyftem. 

Cor.  5. — It  is  manifeft  that  it  is  of  no  confequencc  whe- 
ther die  bodies  A,  B,  C,  &c.  revolve  in  the  fame  or  in  dif- 
ferent planes,  if  their  diftances  from  the  axes  S A,  S B,  SC, 
are  the  fame,  thefe  diftances  being  eftimated  by  lines  drawn 
through  A,  B,  and  C perpendicular  to  the  common  axis  of 
motion ; if,  therefore,  they  fliould  be  fituated  in  various 
planes,  they  may  be  referred  to  one  given  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis. 

Cor.  6. — It  is  obvious  alfo,  that  changing  the  pofition  of 
the  bodies  A,  B,  and  C in  the  fame  plane  will  not  affedt  the 
force  which  accelerates  the  fyftem,  provided  their  refpedtive 
diftances  from  the  axis  of  motion  do  not  alter  : thus,  with 
the  centre  S,  and  diftances  S B,  S C,  let  the  arcs  of  circles 
be  deferibed  ; if  B is  transferred  to  b,  or  C to  c,  the  moving 
force,  which  acts  on  thefe  bodies  refpedtively,  will  not  be 
altered,  and  confequently  the  maffes  moved  being  likewife 
conftant,  the  accelerating  force  will  be  the  fame. 

Cor.  7. — Alfo  the  propofitions  concerning  rotation  will 
be  equally  true,  whatever  be  the  forces  by  which  the  an- 
gular motion  is  generated,  provided  it  be  conftant ; or  if 
variable,  fliould  its  adtion  be  conlidered  for  an  evanefeent 
particle  of  time  only. 

Cor.  8. — In  thefe  propofitions  the  angular  motion  is 
fuppofed  to  be  communicated  by  the  adtion  of  a force  ap- 
plied at  a fingle  point  only,  at  an  invariable  diftance  from 
the  axis.  Thus,  fuppofe  a revolving  fyftem  to  confiit  of 
the  bodies  A,  B,  C of  evanefeent  magnitudes,  and  equal 
to  each  other  in  quantity.  — Let  a weight  P equal  to 
A,  B,  or  C be  applied  by  means  of  a line,  going 
round  a wheel  D H,  fo  as  to  communicate  motion  to 
the  fyftem  during  its  defeent.  Moreover,  let  SD  = i, 
S A — 2,  .S  B = 3,  and  S C = 4,  and  let  it  be  required 
to  aflign  the  force  which  accelerates  the  defeent  of  the 
weight  P. 

Here  referring  to  the  rule,  we  have  the  force  required 

SD’x  P x 


f • PxSD1 

TlUSpU  1"gPxSDi  + AxAS1  + BxBS’  + CxCS1 
= F , /=  193  inches,  f = the  fpace  deferibed  by  P from 

reft,  the  velocity  acquired  by  P will  be  %/4/F  f inches 
in  a fecond,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  having  given  any  two 
of  the  four  quantities,  i.  e.  the  accelerating  force,  the  fpace 
deferibed  from  reft,  the  time  of  defeription,  and  the  velo- 
city acquired,  the  other  two  may  be  determined. 

In  a fyftem  of  bodies  A,  B,  C,  ( jig.  3.)  revolving  round  an 
axis  which  paffes  through  S ; having  given  the  quantities  of 
matter  contained  in  A,  B,  C,  and  the  diftancesS  A,  S B,  S C, 
it  is  required  to  determine  S R,  the  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

Let  any  force  P be  applied  to  turn  the  fyftem  at  any 
given  diftance  from  the  axis  S D.  If  the  force  which  acce- 
lerates a given  point  D be  the  fame  in  any  two  cafes,  the 
abfolute  velocity  of  that  point,  generated  in  a given  time,  mull 
be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the  angular  velocity  generated 
in  the  fyftem  equal  in  both  cafes,  the  force  which  accelerates 

1 • PxSD1 

the  point  D = t. „ ^ ^ ^ . now 


let  A -f-  B 
accelerates  D will  be 


A x A S1  + B x B S1  4-  C x C S* 

C coincide  with  R,  and  the  force  which 

PxSD’ 


thefe  forces 


A x 

1 

29' 


A S!  + B x B S 
which 


4 C X CS1 


is  the  true  accelerating  force, 


4 ■ft  9 “ft  1 6 

when  the 


moving  force  isvoid  of  inertia  ; but  in  the  prefent  cafe  the  force 
P adts  not  only  as  a moving  force,  but  as  partofthe  mafs  moved, 
and  as  P moves  with  the  fame  velocity  as  the  point  D,  the 
effedts  of  its  inertia  will  be  eftimated  by  fuppofing  a mafs  of 
matter  = P to  be  culledted  into  the  point  D ; here  then 
the  moving  force  being  P,  and  the  mafs  moved  P x 

force  which  accelerates  the  defeent  of  P will  be 

S D x P 


A + B + Cx  S R“ 
muft  be  equal  by  the  hypothefis  making,  therefore, 
PxSD1  PxSD1 

A x AS'4  B x BS!  + Cx  CSj~  a + B 4-  C x SR! 

A.  11  U CD.  a X A S'  4-  B X B S1  + C X C S1 

A + BtC 

and  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  required  = 
/ A x A S1  4 B x B S1  4 C x C S! 
v/  A 4 B f C 

Cm-.  1. — Let  A 4 B 4 C = W,  andfmceA  x A S*  4 
Bx  BS’A  C x C S’  = S R1  x W,  it  follows,  that  S R* 
= S O X S G : wherefore  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of 
gyration  is  a mean  proportional  between  the  diftances  of 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  ofcillation  from  the  axis  of 
motion. 

Cor.  2.  — Every  thing  remaining,  the  angular  velocity  ge- 
nerated in  a fyftem  will  be  the  fame,  whether  the  mafs  W is 


P x S D1  4 A x AS  4 BxSB!  4 C x SC1 

= — the  line  and  parts  of  the  wheel  not  being  taken  into 
3°’ 

account.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  weight  will  defeend 

. l6  fr 

from  reft  by  the  force  of  this  acceleration  through  

parts  of  a foot  in  a fecond  ; and  in  other  different  times  of 
defeent  the  fpaces  will  be  varied  in  a diredt  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  times,  becaufe  the  accelerating  force  is  conftant. 

Moreover,  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  weight  P in  a 
given  time,  or  through  a given  fpace,.  will  be  determined 
by  the  ufual  laws  of  falling  bodies. 


placed  at  the  diftance  S R = a/S  O x S G,  or  whether  the 

mafs^  *s  P^aced  at  the  diftance  S D. 

o -L) ' 

Cor.  3. — Let  the  fyftem  revolve  in  the  fame  place  as  before, 
and  round  an  axis  which  paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity 

AxGA’  t B x GB4C  x GC'&c! 
A 4 B 4 C 

being  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  from  the  axis  of 
motion  ; from  the  propofition  it  appears,  that  G Q1  = 
SG  x GO. 

Cor.  4. — Let  A B C D reprefent  any  pendulous  body, 
moveable  a round  an  axis  of  motion  H 1,  which  paffes  through 
S,  and  let  any  impadt  be  impreffed  on  the  point  D,  (while 
the  pendulum  is  at  reft),  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertical  plane  A B C D. 

To  find  the  angular  velocity  which  is  communicated  to  the 
pendulum  by  the  impact,  let  the  weight  of  the  pendulum 
be  W,  let  G be  the  centre  of  gravity,  O the  centre  of 
ofcillation,  and  R the  centre  of  gyration  ; then  let  a weight 
be  affumed,  which  is  to  W as  S R',or  SO  x S G,  to  S^D1; 

this 
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tins  weight  = 


W X SO  X SG,  . anti  long  ago  tranfcribed  : a dcmonftration  of  it  may  be  here 

g pyi  being  collected  into  the  jnfert,e<i  as  a further  illuftration  of  the  principles  of  rotation. 


m .1  „ r ,1  •.  mi  i . j • .1  In  any  irregular  figure  referred  to  the  plane  S I K,  {Jig-  4-) 

point  D,  the  fame  angular  velocity  will  be  generated  in  the  ^ th|  centregof  it  D the  pmnt  to  which  a moving 

lyftem,  as  when  the  pendulum  is  of  the  prior  form,  every  forcels  applied  to  tllrnBthc  fJlkm  round  an  axis  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  S I K : with  the  centre  G,  and  diftance 
G D,  defcribe  a circle  S L M,  then  taking  any  point  in  the 


thing  elfe  being  the  fame 

Let  S I K {Jig-  4- ) reprefent  the  plane  in  which  any  irre- 
gular body  or  fy  item  of  bodies  revolves  round  an  axis  of  motion, 
palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G : having  given  the 
weight  of  the  fyitem,  and  the  point  D,  to  which  a given 
force  is  applied,  it  is  required  to  aflign  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

Let  G be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  fuppofe  the  whole  to  be  referred  to  the  plane  S I K;  let 
the  fyftem  revolve  in  this  p'ane  round  a fixed  horizontal 
axis,  which  paffes  through  G : through  G draw  any  line 
SG  ’ " ' ~ 

the 


circumference  S,  let  the  fyftem  vibrate  in  the  plane  S I K 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  which  paffes  through  S,  and  let  O 
be  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the  fyftem  fo  vibiating  ; then 
let  G O = £,  SG=GD  = i/,  the  weight  of  the  fyftem 
= W,  and  the  moving  force  = p : the  force  which  accele- 
rates D = 12LP.  S__  = -—/-—t  : the  de- 

/xGSxwxGO  p ti  x w b 

monftration  of  this  rule  follows  immediately  from  the  pre- 
T c,  and  with  the  centre  G,  and  any  diftance  G D,  draw  ceding  principles  : for  fince  the  centre  of  gravity  is  G> 
; circle  S 1)  I K,  and  fuppofe  all  matter  which  is  coinci-  and  0f  ofcillation  O,  it  follows  that  S G x G O x w 


dent  with  the  circumference  S I K juft  defcribed  to  be  col- 
luded into  A : in  like  manner  imagine  all  the  matter  con- 
tained in  other  concentric  circles  to  be  collected  into  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  line  Go;  let  g be  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  line,  and  let  o be  the 

centre  of  ofcillation ; then  if  a weight  = - ^ 


= A x A G ' + B x B G1  + C x G C%  or  the  fum  of 
all  the  products  which  are  formed  by  multiplying  each 
particle  in  the  fyftem  into  the  fquare  of  its  diftances 
from  the  axis,  when  that  axis  paffes  through  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  ; wherefore  SQxGO  xbd  — 

A x A G;  -f  B x B G"  + C x C G , - r.i 

the  iquare  or  the 


were  collected  into  the  circumference  S I K,  or  any  point  of  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis,  when  the 


it  D,  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  being  removed,  the  point 
L)  would  be  accelerated  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  fyf- 
tem itfelf  is  aCted  upon  by  the  fame  force  applied  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  axis.  In  this  cafe,  the  force  which 

accelerates  D = „ ^ X or  if  the  inertia  of  P is 


S 


g X O 0 X 


W’ 


fyftem  revolves  round  G ; let  the  mafs  w be  collected  into 

the  centre  of  gyration,  at  the  diftance  K/b  d from  the  axis  - 
then  will  the  communication  of  motion  be  the  fame  as  if  the 

equivalent  weight  w X —were  collected  in  the  point  D, 


confidered,  the  force  = 


S DP 


; but 


Px  SD’  + Sgx  SoxW’ 

fince  the  figure  of  the  fyftem  is  not  geometrical,  the  quan-  moved  p x 

Q ^ SO 

tity  W X — g QX — , or  the  equivalent  weight,  cannot  be 

eftimated  by  theory  ; it  may  be  determined  by  experiment 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  a weight,  P,  be  applied  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
fyftem  by  means  of  a very  {lender  and  flexible  line  going 
round  the  wheel  S D K,  through  the  centre  of  which  the 
axis  paffes.  Let  this  weight  defeend  from  reft  through 
any  convenient  fpace  s inches,  and  let  the  obferved  time  of 
its  defeent  be  t feconds  ; then  if  / be  the  fpace  through 
which  bodies  defeend  freely  by  gravity  in  one  fecond,  the 
. , . , . , W x S g x S o Px  ('/ 

equivalent  weight  {ought  = g ^ = — — 

P.  Let  this  weight  = Q,  and  we  {hall  obtain  the  fum  of 
each  particle  multiplied  into  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  motion  ; and  confequently  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  gyration  from  the  fame  axis:  for  fince  Q : W :: 

G e x G o : G D , we  have  Ax  G A-  + B x G B1  + C 
X GC,  &c.  = GD!x  Q = Go  x G^x  W,  and  fince 
On  x G^=G  RJ,  it  follows  that  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis,  or  G R = G D x 

w 

This  having  been  once  determined,  the  force  which  accele- 
rates any  point  of  the  fyftem  in  other  cafes,  at  whatever  dif- 
tance the  moving  force  be  applied,  will  be  known  : for  the 


the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  being  removed  : here  the  force 
Which  communicates  motion  to  the  point  D is  p,  the  mafs 

, and  the  force  which  accelerates  D = 
d 


J 


P Pd 

b iu  p d x b w 
P+~ 

The  diftance  S O is  obtained  pradlically  thus  : fuppofe 
that  the  fyftem  performed  n lcaft  vibrations  in  t feconds  ; if 

lit' 

l = 193  inches,  p =■  3.14159,  See.  S O = — — - the  length 
required. 

GYRFALCON,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon,  called  in  Englifh  the jtrfakon.  Its 
name  is  a compound  of  the  German  gyr,  which  lignifies  a 
vultur,  and  fulco , the  falcon.  See  Falco  Candicans , and 
Gerfalcon. 

Gyrfalcon,  Brown.  See  I alco  Gyrfilco. 

GYRINOPS,  in  Botany,  from  yiyVio;,  a tadpole,  andodif, 
an  afpeEl  or  appearance , apparently  becaufe  its  feeds  and  their 
ftalks  refemble  tliofe  animals.  If  fo,  the  word  ought  rather 
to  have  been  Gyrhwpfs.  We  can  find  no  reafon  to  trace  it 
dire£tly  from  <>4,  the  eye. 

The  above  name  is  given  by  Gaertner,  v.  2 276.  t.  140, 
to  a fruit  from  Ceylon,  called  in  that  country  Walla,  which 
he  defcribed  from  the  mufeum  at  Leyden.  It  confifts  of  a 
coriaceous,  obovate,  compreffed,  ftalked  capfule,  not  an 
inch  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad,  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  each  fide,  and  with  fvvellings  where 
the  feeds  arefituated.  The  edge  is  {lightly  thickened  till  round; 


angular  velocity  of  the  fyftem  will  always  be  the  fame  as  if  the  apex  tipped  with  a little  hooked  point.  The  infide  is 
the  whole  were  colle&ed  into  the  centre  of  gyration.  divided  into  two  cells,  by  a longitudinal  partition,  cor- 

An  experimental  method  is  alfo  delivered  by  Bcrnouilli,  trary  to  the  valves,  and  originating  from  the  centre  of  one  on 

both 
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both  of  them.  In  each  cell  is  a folitary  feed,  of  an  ovate 
pointed  figure,  convex  on  one  fide,  fiat  on  the  other,  fup- 
ported  by  a white,  fungous  ftalk,  tapering  downwards,  fome- 
what  triangular,  half  as  long  again  as  the  feed. 

Grertner  offers  nothing  concerning  the  natural  order,  or 
affinities,  of  this  plant.  A minute  bell-lhaped  calyx,  or  ra- 
ther perhaps  bafe  of  a calyx,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
italic  which  elevates  the  capfule,  and  this  is  all  that  is  known 
of  the  flower.  It  is  enough  to  prove  the  plant  not  of  the 
cruciform  or  Tetradynamia  clals,  and  more  refembles  the  ca- 
lyx of  the  Papilionacea  ; but  the  partition,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  feeds,  defy  all  analogies  among  the  latter. 

GYRINUS,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  Coleoptera,  the 
antennse  of  which  are  elevated  and  rigid  ; jaws  horny,  fingle- 
toothed,  and  (harp-pointed ; eyes  four,  two  of  which  are 
placed  above  and  two  beneath  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  mar- 
gined, the  latter  fhorter  than  the  body  ; legs  formed  for 
iwimming. 

The  gyrinus  at  the  firft  view  appears  fo  nearly  allied  to  the 
dytifeus,  that  Scopoli  has  united  them  in  the  fame  genus  ; 
the  molt  effential  difference  confifis  in  the  number  of  the  eyes, 
the  dytifei  having  only  two  ; and  alio  in  the  ltrudture  of  the 
antennx,  thofe  of  the  dytifeus  tribe  having  the  elevated 
part  of  thofe  organs  perfoliated,  and  not  being  rigid  or  (tiff, 
as  in  that  of  gyrinus. 

The  infedts  of  this  genus  are  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and  are 
frequently  met  with  in  (landing  waters,  where  they  are  eafily 
diftinguilhed  by  their  fliiuing  blacknefs,  and  the  fwift  and 
circular  direction  of  their  motions  in  fwimming.  They  are 
often  obferved  on  the  furface  of  the  water  on  which  they 
run,  and  form  circles  with  amazing  celerity  ; and  when 
difturbed,  immediately  plunge  to  the  bottom,  drawing  after 
them  a brilliant  bubble,  refeinbling  a globule  ot  quick-filver. 
The  larva;  are  unknown,  but  are  generally  believed  to  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  dytifeus.  In  England  thefe  beetles  are 
fometimes  called  water  fleas. 

Species. 

Natator.  Oval,  fub-ftriated,  and  black.  Geoff.  Dytif- 
4us  natator,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Pule x aquaticus , Merret.  Gyri- 
nus pygolampet , Modeer. 

Inhabits  Europe,  in  ftagnant  pools. 

Bicolor.  Black,  beneath  ferruginous ; pofterior  legs 
comprelfed.  Fabr. 

Larger  than  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Sweden. 

Australis.  Somewhat  llriated  and  greenifh  ; wing, 
cafes  abbreviated,  and  fingle-toothed.  Modeer.  Fabr.  See. 

F'ound  in  the  waters  of  New  Holland  ; wing-cafes  trun- 
cated, and  the  four  pofterior  legs  ferruginous. 

Americanus.  Smooth,  black,  and  opaque  ; fourpofte- 
rior  legs  fhort,  and  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America,  and  refembles  natator,  but  is 
twice  the  fize. 

Mica  ns.  Smooth,  olive,  poli/hed ; wing-cafes  with  a 
glofly  black  band  behind.  F'abr. 

The  largeft  of  its  genus,  and  inhabits  Guinea  ; the  body 
olive,  tinged  with  coppery  and  filvery  gloffes ; beneath  black ; 
pofterior  legs  teftaceous. 

Spinosus.  Black,  polifhed  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes 
■edged  with  yellow,  the  wing-cafes  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Coromandel.  Wing-cafes  with  two  long  lharp 
fpinea  ; body  beneath  ferruginous  ; tail  black.  Fabr. 

Striatus.  Green,  poliihed  ; edges  of  the  thorax  and 
wing-cafes  pale,  the  laft  ftriated.  Thunberg. 

Inhabits  Barbary.  The  antenna;  are  green  ; head  braffy- 
green  ; front  fometimes  violet ; wing-cafe*  ftriped  with 
green  and  violet,  and  rounded  at  the  end  ; legs  pale. 
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Grossus.  Beneath  black  ; above  paler,  and  very 
fmooth  ; wing--cafes  rounded  at  the  tip.  Modeer. 

Found  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Formosus.  Beneath  black  ; breaft,  fternum,  and  legs 
ferruginous  ; above  braffy-green  ; tranfverfe  line  on  the  lip, 
two  fpots  on  the  front,  tranfverfe  interrupted  line  on  the 
thorax,  and  ftreaks  on  the  wing-cafes  golden-red.  Modeer. 

Native  of  tire  clear  waters  of  the  Cape.  Modeer  de- 
feribes  a variety  half  the  fize,  in  which  the  golden-hue  does 
not  appear. 

Orientalis.  Beneath  pale  ferruginous,  above  braffy- 
black  ; wing-cafes  each  fide  comprelfed  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
bronzed,  four-toothed  behind.  Modeer. 

Body  roundifti ; wing-cafes  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Na- 
tive place  unknown. 

Viola  aquatica.  Beneath  pale  ferruginous;  above 
black,  with  moufe-coloured  down.  Modeer.  Viola  aquatica ,. 
Aldrovandus,  &c. 

Inhabits  falt-waters. 

Kikbii.  Above  braffy -black  ; beneath  yellow.  Mirth. 

Length  one  line  and  three  quarters;  wing-cafes  ftriated; 
legs  as  well  as  body  beneath  yellow.  Native  of  Britain. 

Modeeri.  Above  fmooth,  black,  and  fomewhat 
downy  ; beneath  pale  ferruginous  ; pofterior  legs  coni- 
preffed.  Marlh. 

Inhabits  Britain.  Length  three  lines. 

Elongatus.  Black,  opaque,  and  elongated  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  with  dots.  Marfh. 

Length  three  lines,  and  inhabits  Britain. 

Gyrinus,  in  Zoology , a name  ufed  for  a fpecies  of  the 
Cereari,  and  alfo  of  the  Murea. 

GY RLE,  among  Sporlfmcn.  See  Girle. 

GYROCARPUS,  in  Botany , from  yvfoui,  to  turn  round 
and  round , and  xa^iroc,  fruit  ; becaufe  the  winged  fruit,  when 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  defeends  (lowly  with  a twirling  mo- 
tion. Jacquin,  the  author  of  the  name,  tells  us  the  children 
at  Carthagena,  where  the  tree  grows,  amufe  themfelves  with 
it  as  a kind  of  fport.  Jacq.  Amer.  282  Roxb.  Corom. 
v.  1.  1.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  3.  65.  Illuftr.  t.  850.  Gsertn. 
t.  97.  Brown.  Prod.  Nov.  Holi.  v.  1.  404. — Clafs  and 
order,  Polygamia  Monoccia.  Nat.  Ord.  doubtful.  Mr.  Brown 
places  it  at  the  end  of  his  Laurinx  ( Lauri,  Juff),  as  more 
akin  to  that  order,  than  to  a new  one  in  which  Combretuni f 
Terminalia,  &c.  are  included.  We  (hould  rather  think  it 
moll  allied  to  the  latter. 

Gen.  Ch.  United  flowers,  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  four 
deep  fegments  ; the  two  outermoft  oppofite  ones  fmall,  ob- 
tufe,  deciduous  ; two  innermoft  larger,  eredt,  dilated,  three-, 
toothed,  permanent,  finally  much  enlarged.  Cor.  none. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  thread-fhaped,  fpreading,  equal,  ra- 
ther exceeding  the  calyx,  oppofite  to  its  fegments,  with, 
four  club-fhaped,  rather  (horter,  barren  filaments,  alter- 
nate with  them  ; anthers  quadrangular,  opening  at  each  fide 
by  an  oval  valve  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Pijl.  Ger- 
man inferior,  ovate,  angular  ; “ ftyle  very  fhort  ; ftigma 
capitate,  oblique.”  Brown.  Peric.  Drupa  dry,  ovate,  octan- 
gular, of  one  cell,  with  a coriaceous  coat,  crowned  with 
the  two  enlarged,  upright,  wing-like  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
above  four  times  its  own  length.  Seed  folitary,  obovate  ; 
albumen  none  ; embryo  inverted  ; cotyledons  (talked,  con- 
voluted round  the  embryo;  “ plumula  of  two  leaves.” 
Brown. 

Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  deep,  ovate,  equal  fegments. 
Stain,  as  i:i  tire  united  flowers,  with  barren  filaments.  Ptjl. 
none. 

Elk  Ch.  United  flowers  ; Calyx  in  four  fegments  ; two 
oppofite  ones  permanent,  enlarged.  Corolla  .none.  Stamen? 

Ft  four 
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fbur  or  more,  with  alternate,  barren,  club-lhapcd  filaments. 
Drupa  of  one  cell,  crowned  with  two  wings. 

Male  ; Calyx  of  five  equal  fegments.  Stamens  as  in  the 
other  flowers.  Piftil  none. 

Obf.  Gaertner  was  induced  to  confider  this  genus,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  but  the  fruit,  as  akin  to  the  Maple  tribe  ; 
the  wings,  however,  being  formed  of  the  calyx,  and  not 
originally  a part  of  the  germen,  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Acer , Bannifleria,  'Friobteris , See.  Mr.  Brown  de- 
feribes  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  as  varying  from  four  to 
eight,  and  confequently  the  number  of  ilamens  is  variable. 
This  author,  moreover,  does  not  mention  the  difference  be- 
tween the  perianths  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  flowers, 
indicated  and  delineated  in  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  work,  and 
which  is  of  the  more  confequence,  as,  if  it  exilts,  the  genus 
truly  belongs  to  the  Polygamia  clafs,  for  that  reafon  ; but 
if  otherwife,  to  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

The  fpecies  are  difficult  to  determine.  The  late  excel- 
lent Mr.  Dryander,  editor  of  Roxburgh’s  work,  confidered 
his  plant  as  the  fame  with  Jacquin’s.  Willdenow  it  feems 
has  feparated  them,  but  we  have  not  yet  obtained  this  vo- 
lume of  his  valuable  book.  Mr.  Brown  adopts  this  meafure, 
though  he  totally  rejects  Willdenow’s  fpecific  diftindtions, 
nor  does  he  offer  any  others.  We  (hall  attempt  to  define 
them  fo  far  as  to  affix  the  fynonyms  to  each. 

1.  G.  americanus  ; Jacq.  Amer.  282.  t.  178.  f.  80.  La- 
marck. Didt.v.  3.  65. — Leaves  flightly  heart-fhaped,  fmooth  ? 
deeply  three-lobed  or  undivided.  Fruit  tranfverfely  corru- 
gated.— Native  of  woods  in  Carthagena,  South  America, 
where  it  grows  t®  a tall,  elegant,  branching  tree.  The 
leaves  are  fcattered  on  long  (talks,  and  are  about  a foot  in 
length  and  as  much  in  breadth,  fhining,  cut  half  way  down 
into  three  ovate  acute  lobes,  with  a rib  to  each  ; the  margins 
entire.  The  fame  tree  fometimes  bears  undivided  ovate 
leaves.  Jacquin  faw  no  flowers , but  the  fruit  grows  in  loofe 
terminal  bunches,  and  is  dry,  ovate,  obtufe,  furrowed  letigth- 
wife,  and  tranfverfely  rugofe,  crowned  with  two  equal,  ob- 
tufe, flat,  ftriated,  fhining  wings,  between  two  and  three 
inches  long.  We  are  polfeffed  of  one  fruit  only,  commu- 
nicated by  Juffieu  as  the  plant  of  Jacquin,  and  having  been 
obtained  doubtlefs  from  America,  we  prefumc  it  muff  be 
right. 

2.  G.  afiaticus.  (G.  Jacquini ; Gaertn.  v.  1.  92?  Roxb. 
Corona,  t.  1.  Afrag  ; Le  Brun  Voy.  v.  2.  257.  fig-)  — 
Leaves  deeply  heart-fhaped,  undivided,  or  flightly  lobed  ; 
downy  beneath.  Fruit  even. — Gathered  by  Koenig  and 
Roxburgh  in  mountainous  parts  of  Coromandel,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Tatiucoo,  and  by  the  Englifh  Cattama- 
ran-wood  tree,  the  light  white  wood  being  excellent  for 
cattamarans  or  rafts.  The  tree  is  very  large,  (bedding  its 
leaves  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  flowering 
during  the  fucceeding  cold  one,  juft  before  frefh  foliage 
comes  forth.  The  bark  is  fmooth,  greyifh.  Branches  thinly 
fpreading.  Leaves  crowded  about  their  extremities,  (talked, 
broad-heart-fhaped,  acute,  undivided,  or  with  one  or  two 
flight  (hallow  lobes,  entire,  ribbed,  veiny  ; fmooth  above  ; 
downy  beneath  ; furnifhed  with  two  depreflions  on  the  upper 
fide  at  their  bafe.  Panicles  cindered,  terminal,  forked, 
many-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; the  male  flowers 
terminal,  cluftered  ; the  united  ones  folitary  in  the  forks 
below  them  ; all  fmall  and  yellowifh.  Fruit  the  fi/.e  of  a 
filberd,  furrowed,  but  apparently  not  tranfverfely  corru- 
gated, at  leaft  fo  Roxburgh  delineates  it,  though  he  de- 

■ feribes  it  wrinkled , but  this  term  may  apply  to  the  longi- 
tudinal furrows.  Gacrtner’s  figure,  take#  moll  probably  from 
one  of  Koenig’s  fpecimens  at  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s,  agrees  with 
Roxburgh’s  in  this  refpedt,  not  with  Jacquin’s,  nor  with 


our  Americen  fpecimen.  Thofe  who  have  more  ample  ma- 
terials mull  decide  how  far  this  is  a permanent  fpecific  dif- 
tindtion. 

3.  G.  fphenopterus.  Brown.  Prod,  n,  1. — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  downy  on  both  fides,  grey  beneath  ; the  floral  ones 
moftly  undivided.  Wings  of  the  fruit  obtufe,  entire,  or 
divided. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  of  New 
Holland.  The  floral  leaves  are  moftly  undivided,  rarely  two 
or  three-lobed.  Their  footjlalks  are  fhorter  than  the  com- 
mon flower-ftalk,  as  in  the  preceding.  Wings  of  the  fruit 
obovato-oblong,  obtufe,  occafionally  divided  ; that  is,  as  we 
prefume,  when  the  calyx  has  a fuperabundant  number  of 
fegments. 

4.  G.  rugofus.  Ibid.  n.  2. — “ Floral  leaves  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  with  three  angular  lobes  ; rugged  and  nearly 
naked  above  ; downy  and  foft  beneath  ; their  lobes  pointed, 
feparated  by  very  broad  finufes.” — Difcovered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  fame  country  with  the  laft,  but  he  did  not 
meet  with  the  fruit.  The  common  Jlowcr-Jlalk  is,  in  this 
alfo,  longer  than  the  footjlalks,  if  there  be  no  millake  in 
this  part  of  Mr.  Brown’s  definition,  which  we  are  led  to 
fufpedt,  merely  becaufe  the  fame  charadter  obtains  in  all  the 
foregoing,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  make  a part  of  the 
fpecific  difference  of  any  one.  Perhaps  in  the  laft  longiore 
was  accidentally  written  for  breviore. 

GYROGONITES,  in  Mineralogy,  an  indeterminable 
foffil,  fcarcely  of  the  fize  of  the  head  of  a pin,  and  of  a 
white  colour  ; found  diffeminated  in  the  fubftance  of  a hard 
filiceous  (lone  (called  mill-ftone),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  Lamarck  has  eftablifhed  it  as  a genus,  the  character 
of  which  is  taken  from  its  fpheric  form,  and  from  its  furface 
being  horizontally  all  around  ftriatedby  parallel  fpiral  grooves 
carinated  at  the  borders. 

Bofc  obferves  that  this  foffil  need  only  be  feen  in  its  place, 
to  convince  the  obferver  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  inner 
mould  of  a deftroyed  (hell  ; that,  confequently,  it  cannot 
with  propriety  be  taken  for  the  type  of  a new  genus  ; and 
that  the  caft,  to  which  the  above  charadters  are  likewife 
applicable,  furnifhes  no  particular  data  to  guide  us  with 
regard  to  its  determination.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fatisfy 
our  curiofity  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  this  foffil. 

GYROLA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tanagra  Gyrola. 

GYROMANCY,  Gyromantia,  a kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  walking  round,  or  in  a circle. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ytpo;,  circle,  and 
pavr?iK,  divination. 

GYRON.  See  Giron. 

GYROPHORA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  profeffor  Acha- 
rius,  from  yvpo-,  a circle , and  to  bear,  in  allufion  to  the 
concentric  circles,  more  or  lefs  numerous  or  complicated, 
obfervable  in  the  difk  of  the  receptacles  or  fhields.  Ach. 
Meth.  100.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  v.  29.  2066.  (Umbilicaria ; 
Hoffm.  PI.  Lich.  v.  1.  8.  t.  2.  Lichen  ; Linn.  Gen.  566. 
Schreb.  767.  JutT.  7.  Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Alget. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lichenes. 

Gen.  Ch.  Frond  leafy,  membranous  and  flexible  when 
dry,  rigid  and  brittle  when  wet,  peltate,  fixed  by  central 
roots,  more  or  lefs  orbicular,  fimple  or  luxuriantly  com- 
pound, the  margin  wavy,  or  lobed,  jagged  or  notched, 
rarely  entire.  Tubercles,  or  Trica,  either  leffile,  or  (1  ightly 
elevated  by  a fhort  italic,  fcattered  over  the  upper  furlace, 
either  flat,  or  more  or  lefs  convex,  entirely  black,  compofcd 
of  concentric  plaits,  fometimes  tranfverfely  folded,  on  the 
upper  fide  or  difk,  at  length  feparating  irregularly.  Seeds 
lodged  on  the  infide  of  the  plaits. 

Ell".  Ch.  Tubercles  feffile  on  a peltate  frond,  b’ack,  with 

a plaited 
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a plaited  contorted  difk,  in  whofe  clefts  the  feeds  are 
lodged. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  diftimfl  and  moll  natural  genera 
that  have  been  feparated  from  Lichen.  Examples  of  it  may- 
be feen  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1282,  1283,  20 66,  522,  and  931. 
The  fpecies  in  Acharius’s  Methodus  are  15,  befides  his 
Lec'ulea  bujlulata , {Lichen  pujlulatus,  Linn.)  which  we  trull 
will  fufnciently  appear,  by  the  plate  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1283, 
to  belong  to  Gyrophora.  If  it  did  not,  the  whole  genus 
would  be  overfet ; for  fo  clofely  is  that  plant  allied  to  the 
other  fpecies,  in  their  very  peculiar  habit,  that  no  fcientiiic 
principles  can  disjoin  them.  They  all  grow  on  expofed 
alpine  rocks,  chiefly  on  granite,  or  volcanic  Hones.  The 
vitrified  forts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  on  Tomtar- 
fin  hill,  produce  fome  of  them,  efpecially  G.  erofa. 

To  difcriminate  the  fpecies  and  their  fynonyms  is,  in 
many  cafes,  very  difficult,  and  the  whole  genus  wants  a 
thorough  invefligation,  which  can  be  undertaken  with  effcft 
by  thole  only  who  have  opportunities  of  tracing  their  dif- 
ferent appearances  on  their  native  rocks.  By  fuch  an  invef- 
tigation  fome  fuppoled  fpecies,  extremely  different  in  fize 
and  luxuriance,  will  be  found  to  run  into  each  other,  and 
the  fringed  margin  of  others,  however  curious  and  remark- 
able, will  prove  occafionally  evanefcent. 

GYROVAGI,  in  Ecdefiajlical  Writers , monks,  who 
leaving  their  monalleries,  under  pretence  of  piety,  wandered 
about  from  one  religious  houfe  to  another. 

The  fame  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  priefls  who  left 
their  parifhes. 


GYRT,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Eaft  Gothland  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nordkioping. 

GYSSENS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on  the  E. 
coaft.  N.  lat.  i°.  E.  long.  1170. 

GYSSONE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 29  miles 
S.  of  Corte. 

GYTHIUM,  Colo-Kitia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port 
of  Laconia,  in  the  Laconic  gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall 
river.  Livy  (1.  xxxiv.  c.  29.)  fpeaking  of  the  war  in 
Greece  occafioned  by  T.  Ouintius  Flaminius,  B.C.  195, 
deferibes  it  as  very  itrong  and  well-peopled. 

GYTHOW,  or  Jet  now,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Engliffi  channel,  between  the  ifland  of  Guernfey  and  the 
greater  Sark. 

GYULA,  or  JutiA,  a town  of  Hungary,  fituated  on 
an  ifland,  in  the  river  Kores,  with  a caftle ; 50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Temefvar. 

GYZANTES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Africa,  in  the  weflern  part  of  Libya,  near  the  Zauaeci, 
who  cultivated  bees  and  made  a great  quantity  of  honey. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  they  painted  themfelves  with  ver- 
milion, and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  on  their  moun- 
tains. 

GZAT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolenfk  ; 88  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smolenfk.  N.  lat. 
55*  34'-  E.  long.  35"  14'.  _ 

GZINDER,  a town  of  Pruflian  Pomereha  ; 10  miles  L. 
of  Dantzic, 


H. 


His  the  eighth  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  the  fixth 
confonant. 

Varro,  De  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  calls  the  h,  afflatus’, 
and  Martianus  Capella  fays  it  is  pronounced  only  by  a gentle 
contraction  of  the  trachea.  Hence  it  has  been  difputed, 
whether  or  not  the  h be  a real  letter. 

Some  will  only  have  it  to  be  an  afpiration,  or  fpirit,  be- 
caufe  its  found  is  fo  weak.  And  accordingly  the  Greeks,  ot 
later  ages  at  leafl,  do  not  place  it  in  the  line  with  the  other 
letters,  but  put  it  over  the  head  of  the  letter  which  follows 
it ; though  it  fhould  feem  they  anciently  wrote  it  in  the 
fame  line  with  the  reil. 

The  Latin  grammarians,  as  they  were  religious  imitators 
of  the  Greeks,  have,  on  their  authority,  generally  difallowed 
the  h as  a letter  ; and  the  moderns  have,  in  this  refpeCl,  fol- 
lowed the  Latins,  urging,  that  it  is  founded  only  by  a flrong 
emiffion  of  the  breath,  wit  hout  any  conformation  of  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  letter.  However, 
others  maintain  that  the  h,  like  all  other  afpirates,  from  the 


time  it  is  afpirated,  and  for  this  tery  reafon  that  it  is  afpu 
rated,  is  not  only  a letter,  but  a real  confonant ; it  being  a 
motion,  or  effort  of  the  larynx,  to  modify  the  found  of  the 
vowel  that  follows  ; as  is  evident  in  the  words  heaven,  health , 
hero,  St c.  where  the  vowel  e is  differently  modified  from  what 
it  is  in  the  words  endive,  eating,  elect,  &c.  and  fuch  modifi- 
cation is  all  that  is  effential  to  a confonant.  They  add,  that 
the  h is  either  a letter,  or  f and  z are  none  ; thofe  being  no 
more  than  biffing  afpirations  ; and  that  they  who  exclude  the 
h from  among  the  letters,  as  conceiving  it  only  a mark  of 
afpiration,  might  as  well  exclude  the  labial  confonants  b and 
p,  and  fay  they  are  only  marks  of  certain  motions  of  the 
lips,  & c.  Hence  they  conclude  that  the  h is  a letter,  and  a 
confonant  of  the  guttural  kind,  i.  e.  a confonant,  to  the  pro- 
nunciation whereof  the  throat  concurs,  in  a particular  man- 
ner, more  than  in  any  other  of  the  organs  of  voice. 

It  is  true,  in  many  words  beginning  with  h,  the  afpira- 
tion is  very  weak,  and  almoll  infenfible  ; the  h in  thofe  cafes 
not  doing  its  office  : but  it  does  not  ceafe  to  be  a confonant 
F f i o« 
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on  that  ground,  more  than  the  various  other  confonant*, 
which  we  write  but  do  not  pronounce  ; as  the  / in  quisle,  &c. 
and  feveral  other  letters,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew,  French, 
&c.  Nor  docs  it  ceafe  to  be  a confonant,  becaufe  it  does 
not  hinder  the  elifion  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  when  another 
vowel  follows  in  the  fubfequent  word  : for  then  m would  un- 
dergo the  fame  difqualiiicalion. 

M Menage  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  h ; the  one  an  af- 
pirate,  wliich  he  allows  to  be  a confonant,  the  other  a mute, 
which  he  confiders  as  a vowel.  Now,  it  is  certain,  the  afpi- 
rated  h is  a confonant ; but  the  mute  h is  no  vowel,  as 
having  no  peculiar  or  proper  found  diitindt  from  that  of  the 
vowel,  or  diphthong,  immediately  following  it. 

When  the  h is  preceded  by  a c,  the  two  letters  together 
have  frequently  the  found  of  the  Hebrew.  [£,♦,  with  a point 
over  the  right  horn  : as  in  charity , &c. 

In  moil  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  beginning  in 
that  language  wjth  the  letter  the  ch,  which  begins  them 
in  Engliih,  has  generally  the  found  of  a k,  as  in  echo,  chorus, 
&c.  though  it  is  fometimes  foftened  a little,  as  in  Chcrfo- 
nefus,  See. 

After  a p,  the  h is  always  pronounced,  together  with  the 
p,  like  an  f ; as  in  phrafes,  Philijlines,  phlegm,  phlebotomy, 
philofopby,  Phoceans,  &c.  Moil  words  of  this  clafs  are  either 
proper  names,  or  terms  of  art,  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
or  the  Oriental  languages  ; and  written  in  Greek  with  a (p, 
and  with  a Q in  the  others. 

•This  letter  is  pronounced  by  a ilrong  emiffion  of  the 
breath  between  the  lips  clofing  by  a gentle  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  Our  PI,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  moil  probably  derived  its  figure  from  theHebrew  n« 

The  h in  Engliih  is  fcarcely  ever  mute  at  the  beginning 
of  a word,  or  where  it  immediately  precedes  a vowel,  as  houfe, 
behaviour,  &c.  It  is  always  filent  after  r,  as  rhetoric,  rheum, 
rhubarb,  See.  Where  it  is  followed  by  a confonant,  it  lias  no 
found,  according  to  the  prefent  pronunciation.  H final, 
preceded  by  a vowel,  is  always  filent  ; as  ah  ! oh  ! MeJJiah, 
Isle.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  much  approved  Engliih  grammar, 
obferves,  that  from  the  faintnefs  of  the  found  of  this  letter, 
in  many  words,  and  its  total  iilence  in  others,  added  to  the 
negligence  of  tutors,  and  the  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has 
happened,  that  many  perfons  have  become  almoil  incapable 
of  acquiring  its  juil  and  full  pronunciation.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  teachers  to  be  particularly  careful  to  inculcate 
a clear  and  diftindl  utterance  of  this  found. 

In  ancient  authors  we  frequently  meet  with  h put  inilead 
of  f,  as  haba  for  faba  ; but  t his  is  principally  obfcrvable  in 
the  Spanilh  tongue,  where  moll  of  the  words  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  beginning  with  an  f,  take  the  h in  lieu  of  it : as 
bablar,  for  fabulari ; hab>,  for  fabus  ; hado,  for  fatum.  For 
the  relation  which  h has  to  the  iEolic  digamma,  fee  the 
letter  F. 

The  afpirate  or  (harp  accent  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  the 
fame  with  our  h,  is  alfo  frequently  changed  in  the  Latin  for 
an  s ; d\e,  fal ; At  a,  feptem  ; ;£,  fex  ; epi tu,  ferpo  ; i/turv, 
Jcmis  ; v ,fus,  &c.  The  h is  alfo  uted  lor  fome  other  letters, 
enumerated  at  large  by  Pafferat,  “ De  Literarum  inter  fe 
Coguatione  & Permutation?.  ” 

Anciently  the  h was  put  for  ch  ; thus  Chlodovaus  was 
formed  liludovicus , as  it  is  read  on  all  the  coins  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  ; and  it  was  on  this  account  that  they 
wrote  liludovicus  with  an  h.  In  courfe  of  time,  the  found 
of  the  h being  much  weakened,  or  entirely  finpprefl’ed,  the 
h was  dropt,  and  the  word  was  written  Ludovicus.  In  like 
^manner  we  read  Illotairc,  Hlcvis,  See.  F.  Lobineau  will 
have  this  difference  to  have  arifen  from  the  differences  in  the 


pronunciation.  Such,  fays  he,  as  could  not  pronounce  the 
guttural,  with  which  thefe  two  words  begin,  fubftituted  a c for 
it  ; and  they  who  pronounced  it  fo,  wrote  it  after  the  fame 
manner  : but  fuch  as  were  accullomed  to  pronounce  the  gut- 
tural, wrote  it  likewife.  He  might  have  added,  that  luch 
as  could  not  pronounce  it,  at  length  abfolutely  rejedled  it, 
and  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Louis,  Lotaire,  &c.  Some 
learned  men  have  conjeftured,  that  the  h fhould  have  been 
detached  from  the  name  ; and  that  it  fignified  lord,  from  the 
Latin  hertu,  or  the  German  herr  : much  as  the  D,  which 
the  Spaniards  prefix  to  their  proper  names,  as  D.  Phelipe, 
for  Don  Philip.  But  as  it  is  likewife  found  before  the 
names  of  feveral  cities,  it  is  more  probable  the  letter  was 
there  ufed  to  denote  the  rough  harfh  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Franks. 

In  reality,  the  mod  ancient  way  of  writing  the  names  of 
thefe  French  kings  was  not  by  h,  but  by  ch  ; where  the 
c feems  to  have  flood  for  honing,  king,  and  the  h was  inferted 
to  give  the  c a guttural  found. 

The  h is  fometimes  alfo  found  prefixed  to  the  c ; as  Hca- 
ro/us,  hcalcniLt , See.  for  Carolus,  calcndx,  See. 

H,  among  the  Slnsients,  was  alfo  a numeral  letter,  fignify- 
ing  200,  according  to  the  verfe  : 

“ H eoque  ducentos  per  fe  defignat  habendos.” 

When  a dalh  is  drawn  at  the  top  of  the  H,  it  fignified 
two  hundred  thoufand.  See  what  has  been  obferved  on 
this  fubjedt  under  the  letter  A. 

H,  as  an  abbreviation,  was  fometimes  ufed  by  the  ancients 
to  fignify  homo,  h seres,  bora,  & c. 

H,  as  an  afpirate,  being  no  letter  in  the  Italian  language, 
whence  moil  of  our  Mufical  terms  ar«  derived,  furniihes 
few  initials  or  abbreviations.  It  fometimes,  however,  is 
ufed  for  half-note,  and  haubois.  In  German  mufic  it 
{lands  for  B quadro,  or  B b,  in  oppoiition  to  B rotondo,  or 
B b.  In  Guido’s  fcale,  the  B flat  is  called  B fa,  and  the 
B b?,  or  B natural,  B mi. 

HAA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coail  of  Scotland;  3 miles  S.E.  of  Farout  Plead. 
N.  lat.  58 J 32'.  W.  long.  4-  28'. 

HAACK,  a town  of  Holland,  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Walcheren,  with  alight-houfe  near  it.  N.  lat.  ci* 
38'.  E.  long.  220  7'. 

PIAAG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name,  feated  on  a hill  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river 
Inn  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Munich. 

Haag  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  towns  in  Auftria. 

HAAL,  or  Hal,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Mafcat. 

HAANO,  one  of  the  iflands  called  Hapaee,  in  the 
fouthern  Pacific  ocean,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1777. 
S.  lat.  1 90  41'.  E.  long.  185°  43'. 

HAARLEM.  See  Haerlem. 

HAAS,  John  Matthew,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Augiburg  in  1 684,  where  he  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education,  and  was  fent  to  Helmffadt  to  lludy  theology, 
with  an  intention  of  making  that  the  principal  purfuit  of  his 
life,  but  having  a decided  turn  for  mathematics,  he  removed 
to  Leipfic,  where  he  purfued  the  fciences,  properly  fo  called, 
with  diligence  and  great  fuccefs.  The  firff  attempt  as  an 
author  was  the  conftrudlion  of  maps,  which  obtained  for  him 
much  applaufe.  Plis  principal  objedl  in  the  maps  was  to 
exhibit  with  more  accuracy  the  iituation  of  countries  at 
that  time  but  little  known.  He  took  his  regular  degrees, 
and  fupported  himfelf  by  teaching.  His  chief  work  was 
entitled  “ Defcriptio  Geograpbica  et  Pliftorica  Regni 
Davidici  ct  Salomonxi,  cum  Delineatione  Syriae  et 

5 Egypt;,” 
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Egypt;,”  fol.  cum  fig.  He  laboured  alfo  many  years  at 
another  work,  part  of  which  only  was  publilhed,  entitled 
“ Prodromus  Hiftoriarum  ; five,  Prodromus  Theatri  fum- 
morum  Imperiorum  ; hoc  eft,  Hiftorise  Politicx  univerfalis, 
potioris,  et  principalis,  &c.”  An  abridgment  of  this  was 
publilhed  in  1743,  with  the  title  of  “ Hiltonx  Univerfalis 
Politicx  Idaea  plane  nova  et  legitima,  &c.”  This  was  illuf- 
trated  with  twenty-eight  maps  and  fixteen  chronological  tables. 
After  the  author’s  death,  which  happened  in  Sept.  1 742,  thefe 
works  were  publifhed  under  the  general  title  of  “ An  hillo- 
rical  Atlas,  containing  the  great  Kingdoms  and  Monarchies, 
according  to  ancient  Geography.”  Gen.  Biog. 

HAATYBUNDER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal; 
38  miles  S.E.  of  Dioagepour. 

HABAEL,  IJlands  of,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Red  fea,  near  the  coall  of  Abyffinia,  anciently  called 
“Alalxi.”  N.  lat.  140  15'. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets,  whofe 
prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt. 

The  name  is  written  in  Hebrew  with  p hheth  ; and  fig- 
niftes  a wr filer  or  grappler.  The  Greek  tranflators  call 
him  Abbakoum. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the  country,  or 
precife  time  in  which  this  prophet  lived.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  a native  of 
Bethzacar  ; and  that,  forefeeing  the  capture  of  Jerufalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  efcaped  to  Arabia,  where  he  re- 
mained at  Oftracin,  near  the  lake  Sirbonis,  for  fome  time  5 
but  that  after  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Chaldxans,  he  return- 
ed to  Judea,  and  employed  himfelf  in  agriculture.  In  this 
country  he  died  and  was  buried,  two  years  before  the  end 
of  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3466,  B.  C.  538.  St.  Jerom,  who 
makes  him  to  be  the  fame  with  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  to 
whom  the  hillory  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  afcribed,  believes 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Daniel. 

The  precife  time  is  not  known  when  Habakkuk  pro- 
pbefied  ; but  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldxans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Jeremiah,  and  prophelied  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah. 
He  alfo  foretells  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  meta- 
morphofis,  and  death,  and  the  judgments  that  Ihould  befal 
the  Chaldieans,  who  completed  the  captivity  of  the  two 
tribes.  He  fpeaks  againft  a prince  who  built  with  blood 
and  iniquity  ; probably  the  king  of  Tyre  ; and  he  accufes 
another  king  with  having  intoxicated  his  friend,  in  order  to 
difeover  his  nakednefs ; probably  the  king  of  Egypt.  His 
prophecy  only  coniifts  of  three  chapters  ; and  clofes  with 
an  admirable  fong,  or  prayer  to  God,  whole  majefty  he 
deferibes  with  the  utmoll  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 
prefiiqn.  The  ftyle  of  Habakkuk  is  poetical,  efpecially  in 
his  ode,  which,  indeed,  may’  be  accounted  among  the  molt 
perfect  fpecimens  of  that  clafs.  Habakkuk,  on  clofe  exa- 
mination, will  be  found  to  be  a great  imitator  of  former 
poets,  but  rot  without  new  additions  of  liis  own  ; not  in 
the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  who  is  very  copious,  and  who  flags 
behind  thofe  whom  he  imitates,  but  with  much  greater  brevity, 
and  with  no  common  degree  of  fublimity,  riling  in  this 
refpedl  fuperior  to  thofe  whom  he  imitates,  or  at  lead 
keeping  on  an  equality  with  them. 

HABASCIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
country  of  Yemen  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Serrain. 

HABASEH,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  the  lake  Sheib  ; 48 
miles  E.N.E  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  30  18'.  E.long  310  io'. 

HA  BAT.  See  Beni -Haffen.  ' 

HABDALA,  or  Habhdalah,  a Jewilh  ceremony, 
praftifed  among  that  people  every  fabbath-dav  evening. 

The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  literally  fignifies  feparation  ; it 
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is  formed  of  ladal,  to  feparate  ; the  ceremony  being 

looked  upon  as  the  divifion,  or  parting  of  the  fabbath  from 
the  reft  of  the  week.  It  was  eftabiilhed  to  prevent  their 
being  too  hafty  in  ending  the  fabbath. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fabbath,  when  the  flars  begin 
to  appear,  every  mafter  of  a family  lights  a torch  or  flam- 
beau, or  at  leaft  a lamp  with  two  wicks.  A little  box  of 
fpices  is  then  prepared,  and  a glafs  of  wine  taken  ; then 
finging,  or  reheariing  a prayer,  and  blefling  the  wine  and 
the  fpices,  they  all  fmell  at  them  ; and,  after  a few  ceremo- 
nies performed  about  the  torch,  or  lamp,  they  call  a little 
of  the  confecrated  wine  into  the  flame  ; every  body  taiies  ; 
and  thus  they  break  up,  wifliing  each  other,  not  a good 
night,  but  a good  week. 

HABEAS  Corpora  Juratorum,  in  Law,  is  a writ  that 
lies  for  bringing  in  a jury,  or  lo  many  of  them  as  refufe 
to  come  upon  the  venire  facias,  for  the  trial  of  a caufe 
brought  to  Hue.  This  is  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  common 
pleas,  as  the  diflringas  juratores  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 
This  writ  commands  the  fheriff  to  have  their  bodies,  or  to 
diftrain  them  by  their  lands  and  goods,  that  they  may  appear 
upon  the  day  appointed. 

Habeas  Corpus,  a writ,  which  a man  indi&ed  and  im- 
prifoned  for  any  crime,  or  trefpafs,  before  the  juitices  of 
peace,  or  in  a court  of  franchife,  having  offered  fufficient 
bail,  which  is  refufed,  though  the  cafe  be  bailable,  may  have 
out  of  the  king’s  bench,  thereby  to  remove  himfelf  thither, 
at  his  own  colls,  to  anfwer  the  caufe  at  the  bar  thereof. 

The  order,  in  this  cafe,  is  firft  to  procure  a certiorari  out 
of  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  faid  juftices,  for  removing 
the  indi&ment  into  the  king’s  bench  ; and  upon  that  to 
procure  this  writ  to  the  fheriff,  for  caufing  his  body  to  be 
brought  at  a certain  day. 

This  writ  is  alfo  ufed  to  bring  the  body  of  a perfon  into 
court,  who  is  committed  to  any  gaol,  either  in  criminal  or 
civil  caufes  ; and  a habeas  corpus  will  remove  a perfon  and 
caufe  from  one  court  and  prifon  to  another.  Of  this  there 
are  various  kinds  : fuch  as  the  habeas  corpus  ad  refpondendum, 
when  a man  hath  a caufe  of  aCtion  againft  one  who  is  con- 
fined by  the  procefs  of  fome  inferior  court ; in  order  to  re- 
move the  prifoner,  and  charge  him  with  this  new  adlion  in  the 
courts  above  (2  Mod.  198.);  fuch  is  that  ad fatisfaciendum, 
when  a prifoner  hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  adtion, 
and  the  plaintiff  is  delirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fuperior 
court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution.  (2  Lilly 
prac.  reg.  4.)  Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad profequendum,  tcjlifcan- 
dum,  deliberandum,  Si c.  which  iffue  when  it  is  necciiary  to 
remove  a prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  teftimony 
in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurifdidlion  wherein 
the  fadlwas  committed.  Such  is  likewife  the  common  writ 
ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum,  which  iffues  out  of  any  of  the 
courts  oi  Weftminfter-hall,  when  a perfon  is  fued  in  fome 
inferior  jurifdidlion,  and  is  delirous  to  remove  the  adlion 
into  the  fuperior  court ; commanding  the  inferior  judges  to 
produce  the  body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day 
and  caufe  of  his  caption  and  detainer,  (whence  the  writ  is 
frequently  denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa,)  to  do  and 
receive  vrhatfoever  the  king’s  court  lhall  confider  in  that  be- 
half. This  is  a writ  grantable  of  common  right,  without 
any  motion  in  court  (2  Mod.  306.);  and  it  initantly  fuper- 
fedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  the  furreptitious  difeharge  of  prifoners,  it  is  ordered 
by  ftatute  i and  2 P.  & M.  c.  13..  that  no  habeas  corpus 
lhall  iffue  to  remove  any  prifoner  out  of  any  gaol,  unkis 
figned  by  fome  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded. 
And,  to  avoid  vexatious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous 
caufes,  it  is  enacted  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  when 
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the  judge  *>f  an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a barrifter  of 
three  years  Handing,  no  caufe  (hall  be  removed  from  thence 
by  habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iffue  or  demurrer  deli- 
berately joined : that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to  the  in- 
ferior court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  otherwife,  (hull  ever  af- 
terwards be  again  temoved  ; and  that  no  caufe  (hall  be  re- 
moved at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages  laid  in  the  declaration 
do  not  amount  to  the  fum  of  five  pounds.  But  an  “ expe- 
dient” having  been  found  out  to  elude  the  latter  branch  of 
the  (latute,  by  procuring  a nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another 
action  for  five  pounds  or  upwards,  (and  then  by  the  courfe 
of  the  court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  actions  toge- 
ther,) it  is  therefore  enabled  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29, 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  actions  as  are 
under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithftanding  other  actions 
may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defendant  to  a greater 
amount.  And  by  ilatute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  70  no  caufe,  under 
the  value  of  ten  pounds,  fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus, 
or  otherwife,  into  any  fuperior  court,  unlefs  the  defendant  fo 
removing  the  fame,  fhall  give  fpecial  bail  for  payment  of 
the  debt  and  cods.  But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in 
all  manner  of  illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
f ubjiciendum,  directed  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner,  with 
the  day  and  caufe  of  his  caption  and  detention,  to  do,  fub- 
mit  to,  and  receive  the  award  of  the  judge  or  court.  (St. 
Trials,  viii.  142.)  This  is  a high  prerogative  writ,  iffuing 
by  the  common  law  out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  not 
only  in  term  time,  but  alfo  during  the  vacation,  by  a Jiat 
from  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges,  and  run- 
ning into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions  ; for  the  king  is 
at  all  times  entitled  to  have  an  account,  why  the  liberty  of 
any  of  his  fubjefts  is  reltraincd  (Cro.  Jac.  543.),  wherever 
that  reflraint  may  be  inflifted.  If  it  iffues  in  vacation,  it  is 
ufually  returnable  before  the  judge  himfelf  who  awarded  it ; 
and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf  thereon  (4  Burr.  856.)  ; 'unlefs 
the  term  ffiould  intervene,  and  then  it  may  be  returned  in 
court.  (Ibid.  460.  542.  606.)  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  as 
being  (or  fuppofed  to  be)  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court, 
an  habeas  corpus  ad  J, ubjiciendum  might  alfo  by  common  law 
have  been  awarded  from  thence  (2  Inft.  55.  4 Inft.  290, 

2 Hal.  P.  C.  144.  2 Ventr.  24.);  and  if  the  caufe  of  im- 

prifonment  were  palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difeharged 
him  (Vaugh.  155  );  but  if  he  were  committed  for  any 
criminal  matter,  they  could  only  have  remanded  him,  or 
taken  bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
(Carter,  221.  2 Jon.  13.);  which  occafioned  the  common 
pleas  for  fome  time  to  difcountenance  (uch  applications.  But 
fince  the  mention  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  as 
co-ordinate  in  this  jurifdidtion,  by  ilatute  xfiCar.  I.  c.  10,  it 
hath  been  holden,  that  every  fubjeft  of  the  kingdom  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  common  law  writ,  in 
either  of  thefe  courts,  at  his  option.  (2  Mod.  198.  Wood’s 
Cafe.  C.  B.  Hil.  1 1 Geo.  III.)  It  hath  aI»o  been  faid,  and 
by  very  refpeftable  authorities  (4  Inft.  182.  2 Hal.  P.  C. 

147.),  thas  the  like  habeas  corpus  may  iffue  out  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  vacation  ; but  as  no  precedent  could  be  found 
upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham  by  Jenks, 
his  lordfhip  refufed  it. 

In  the  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  it  is  neceftary  to 
apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court  (2  Mod.  306.  1 Lev.  1.), 
as  in  the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  ( certiorari , pro- 
hibition, mandamus,  &c.)  which  do  not  iffue  as  of  mere 
courfe,  without  (hewing  fome  probable  caufe,  why  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to  the  party’s 
affiftance ; and  when  a probable  ground  is  (hewn,  that  the 


party  is  imprifoned  without  juft  caufe  (2  Inft.  615.),  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a writ  of  right,  which  “ may  not 
be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is 
committed  to  prifon,  or  detained  there,  or  otherwife  re- 
ftrained,  though  it  be  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the 
privy-council,  or  any  other.”  Com.  Journ.  1 April,  1628. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  originally  ordained  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  as  a remedy  for  fuch  as  were  un- 
juftly  imprifoned,  to  procure  their  liberty  ; but  many  abufes 
having  been  introduced  into  the  mode  of  granting  it,  it  be- 
came neceftary  to  prevent  them  by  modern  (latutes.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  petition  of  right,  3 Car.  I.  it  is  enafted, 
that  no  freeman  (hall  be  imprifoned  or  detained,  without 
caufe  (hewn,  to  which  he  may  make  anfwer  according  to 
law.  And  by  16  Car.  I.  cap.  ic.  if  any  perfon  be  reftrained 
of  his  liberty  by  order  or  decree  of  any  illegal  court,  or 
by  command  of  the  king’s  majefty  in  perfon,  or  by  warrant 
of  the  council-board,  or  of  any  of  the  privy-council,  he 
(hall,  upon  demand  of  his  counfel,  have  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
or  common  pleas  ; who  (hall  determine  whether  the  caufe  of 
his  commitment  be  juft,  and  thereupon  do  as  to  juftice  (hall 
appertain.  The  methods  of  obtaining  this  are  farther  pointed 
out  and  enforced  by  31  Car.  II.  cap,  2.  See  the  next 
article. 

Habeas  Corpus  Jl8  is  the  famous  ftatute  31  Car.  II. 
cap.  2.  which  fome  have  called  the  fecond  Magna  Char/a, 
and  bulwark  of  Englith  liberty.  The  fubftance  of -this  im- 
portant ftatute  is  comprifed  in  the  following  paiticulars; 
was.  1.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (hall  be  returned, 
and  the  prifoners  brought  up  within  a limited  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  dillance,  not  exceeding  in  any  cafe  twenty  days. 

2.  That  fuch  writs  (hall  be  cndorled  as  granted  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this  a<ft,  and  figned  by  the  perfon  awarding  them. 

3.  That  on  complaint  and  requeft  in  writing  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  perfon  committed  and  charged  with  any  crime 
(unlefs  committed  for  treafon  or  felony,  exprefted  in  the 
warrant,  or  for  fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceflary  thereto 
before  the  faft,  or  convifted  or  charged  in  execution  by 
legal  procefs)  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a copy  of  the  warrant, 
or  affidavit  that  a copy  is  denied,  (hall  (unlefs  the  party  has 
neglefted  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for  his  en- 
largement) award  a habeas  corpus  for  fuch  prifoner,  return- 
able immediately  before  himfelf  or  any  other  of  the  judges  ; 
and  upon  the  return  made  (hall  difeharge  the  party,  if  bail- 
able, upon  giving  fecurity  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  accu- 
fation  in  the  proper  court  of  judicature.  4.  That  officers 
and  keepers  neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  deliver- 
ing to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent,  within  fix  hours  after  de- 
mand, a copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  (hifting 
the  cuftody  of  a prifoner  from  one  to  another,  without  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  or  authority  (fpecilied  in  the  aft),  (hall  for  the 
firft  offence  forfeit  100/.  and  for  the  fecond  offence  200/. 
to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  difabled  to  hold  his  office. 

5.  That  no  perfon,  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  (hall  be 
recommitted  for  the  fame  offence,  on  penalty  of  50 cl. 

6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for  treafon  or  felony  fhall,  if 
he  requires  it,  the  firft  week  of  the  next  term,  or  the  firft 
day  of  the  next  feffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in 
that  term  or  feffion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail ; unlefs  the 
king’s  witneffes  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  ; and  if  ac- 
quitted, or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term  or 
feffion,  he  (hall  be  difeharged  from  his  imprifonment  for 
fuch  imputed  offence ; but  that  no  perfon,  after  the  affifes  (hall 
be  opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  detained,  (hall  be 
removed  by  habeas  corpus , till  after  the  affifes  are  ended  ; but 
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fliall  be  left  to  the  juftice  of  the  judges  of  affife.  7.  That 
any  fuch  prifoner  may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus, 
as  well  out  of  the  chancery  or  exchequer,  as  out  of  the 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas;  and  the  lord  chancellor  or 
judges  denying  the  fame,  on  light  of  the  warrant  or  oath 
that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  feverally  to  the  party  grieved 
the  fum  of  500/.  8.  That  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  lliall 

run  into  the  counties-palatine,  cinque-ports,  and  other  privi- 
leged places,  and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey. 
9.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  contracting, 
or  convicts  praying,  to  be  tranfported,  or  having  committed 
fome  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  fent ) lhall 
be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or 
any  places  beyond  the  feas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  do- 
minions ; on  pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advifers, 
aiders,  and  affillants,  lhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a fum 
not  lefs  than  500/.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  colts ; lhall 
be  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  triift  or  profit ; lhall  incur 
the  penalties  of  pramunire,  and  lhall  be  incapable  of  the 
king’s  pardon.  And,  le  11  this  a£t  Ihould  be  evaded,  by  de- 
manding unreafonable  bail,  or  fureties,  for  the  prifoner’s  ap- 
pearance, it  is  declared  by  1 W.  & M.  flat.  2 cap.  2.  that 
exceffive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required. 

In  confequence  of  this  act,  it  is  now  expected  by  the 
court,  that,  upon  writs  of  habeas  corpus  at  the  common  law, 
the  writ  Ihould  be  immediately  obeyed,  without  waiting  for 
any  alias  or  pluries ; otherwife  an  attachment  will  iffue. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  135,  See.  vol.  iii.  p.  136,  &c. 

The  prefervation  of  perfonal  liberty  by  fuch  means,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  explicit  language  of  Magna  Charta, 

“ that  no  freeman  lliall  be  taken  or  imprifoned  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,’’  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  public  : for  if  once  it  were  left  in 
the  power  of  any,  the  higheff  magi  (Irate,  to  imprifon  arbitra- 
rily whenever  he  or  his  officers  thought  proper,  there  would 
foon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  and  immunities.  Some 
have  thought,  that  unjuft  attacks,  even  upon  life  or  property, 
at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  magi  Urate,  are  lefs  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth  than  fuch  as  are  made  upon  the 
perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubject.  To  bereave  a man  of  life, 
or  by  violence  to  confifcate  his  eftate  without  accufation  or 
trial,  would  be  fo  grofs  and  notorious  an  act  of  defpotifm, 
as  muft  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  : but  confinement  of  the  perfon,  by  fecretly 
hurrying  him  to  goal,  where  his  fufferings  are  unknown  or 
forgotten,  is  a lefs  public,  a lefs  ftriking,  and  therefore  a 
more  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government  : and  yet 
fometimes,  when  the  ftate  is  in  real  danger,  even  this  may 
be  a neceffary  meafure.  But  the  happinefs  of  our  conftitu- 
tion  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  executive  power  to  determine 
when  the  danger  of  the  ftate  is  fo  great,  as  to  render  this 
meafure  expedient : for  it  is  the  parliament  only,  or  legiila- 
tive  power,  that,  whenever  it  fees  proper,  can  authorize  the 
crown,  by  fufpending  the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a fhort  and 
limited  time,  to  imprifon  fufpedted  perfons  without  giving 
any  reafon  for  fo  doing  : as  the  fenate  of  Rome  was  wont 
to  have  recourfe  to  a dictator,  a magistrate  of  abfolnte  au- 
thority, when  they  judged  the  republic  in  any  imminent 
danger.  The  decree  of  the  fenate,  which  ufually  preceded 
the  nomination  of  this  magiftrate,  “ dent  opeiam  confides 
ne  quid  refpublica  detrimenti  capiat,’’  was  called  the  “ fe- 
natus-confultum  ultimte  neceffitatis.”  In  like  manner 
this  experiment  ought  only  to  be  tried  in  cafes  of  extreme 
emergency;  and  in  thefe  the  nation  parts  with  its  liberty 
fora  while,  in  order  to  preferve  it  for  ever. 

HABEEBA,  in  Geography,  two  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coall  of  Algiers ; one  of  which,  about 


three  miles  in  circumference,  lies  feven  miles  N.E.  from 
cape  Figalo,  with  a harbour  and  frefh  water.  N.  lat. 
35"  46'.  E.  long,  o°  10'.  The  other,  being  fmaller,  is  fitu- 
ated  about  12  miles  more  to  the  E.  four  miles  S.W.  of  cape 
Falcon. 

HABELSCHWERDT,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
county  of  Glatz,  feated  on  the  Niefie  ; dependent  on  the 
town  of  Glatz  ; but  made  a free  town  in  1319.  The  church 
belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ; but  the  Lutherans  are 
allowed  to  hold  their  religious  affemblies  in  the  town-houfe  ; 
eight  miles  S.  of  Glatz.  N.  lat.  50°  8'.  E.  long.  165  24'. 

HABENA,  in  Surgery,  is  the  name  of  a bandage  for 
keeping  the  fides  of  wounds  in  contact. 

H ABEN  ARI  A,  ill  Botany,  from  habena,  a thong  \ on  ac- 
count of  the  long  narrow  ftrips  or  fegments  of  the  lip,  at  leaft 
in  the  original  genus  as  founded  by  profeffor  Willdenow, 
though  Mr.  Brown  has  greatly  augmented  this  genus  on 
other  principles.  Wdld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  44.  Brown.  Prod, 
v.  1.  312.  (Orchis;  Linn.  Gen.  461.  Swartz.  Orchid.  6.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Or  chide  a. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  three-leaved  ; leaflets  elliptical,  concave, 
obtufe ; the  uppermoil  vaulted.  Cor.  Petals  two,  very 
narrow,  longer  than  the  calyx,  fpreading,  fometimes  divided. 
Nectary  a lip  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ftyle, 
in  three  deep,  long,  narrow  fegments,  with  a fpur  behind. 
S/am.  Anther  terminal,  of  two  parallel  vertical  cells,  with  an 
elongated  fpur  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; mafies  of  pollen  oblong, 
their  ftalks  each  inferted  into  a naked  gland.  Pijl.  Germen 
inferior,  club-lhaped,  angular,  erect,  llightly  twilled  ; ftyle 
very  fhort  ; ftigma  concave,  in  front,  under  the  anther. 
Peric.  Capfule  inferior,  oblong,  taper,  of  one  cell  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  tunicate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx-leaves  flightly  fpreading  ; the  upper  one 
vaulted.  Petals  long  and  linear.  Nectary  with  a fpur. 
Anther  terminal,  of  two  parallel  vertical,  cells,  with  two 
horns  at  its  bafe. 

The  only  fpecies  in  Willdenow  are, 

1.  H tnacrocer otitis.  (Orchis  habenaria ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1331.  Swartz.  Obf.  319.  t.  9 ) — “ Spur  awd-fhaped,  thrice 
as  long  as  the  germen.  Leaves  ovate.” — Native  of  graffy,  flat 
places  among  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Swartz.  Bidb  fo- 
litary,  downy.  Stem  a foot  or  turn  high,  Ample,  leafy, 
fmooth.  Leaves  feveral,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute.  Spike 
of  fix  or  eight  large  white  flowers,  whofe  long  narrow 
ftiarp  fegments  of  the  lip  and  petals,  and  ftill  longer  fpur, 
have  a very  peculiar  appearance. 

2.  H.  brachyccratitis.  (Orchus  monorrhiza  ; Swartz. 
Prod.  1 18.) — “ Spur  coinpreffed,  the  length  of  the  germen. 
Leaves  lanceolate.” — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 
Stem  about  20  inches  high,  according  to  Browne’s  Jamaica, 
whofe  firft  fpecies  of  Satyrium  this  is  faid  to  be.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimen  of  it. — -Swartz  firft  hinted  that  this  plant 
and  the  former  might  probably  together  conftitute  a dillinct 
genus. 

HABENDUM,  ih  Law,  a word  of  courfe  in  a convey- 
ance. In  every  conveyance  are  two  principal  parts,  the 
premifes,  and  the  habendum : the  office  of  the  iirft  is  to  ex- 
prefs  the  name  of  the  grantor,  the  grantee,  and  the  thing 
granted.  See  Df.rd. 

The  habendum  is  to  limit  the  eftate,  fo  that  the  general 
implication,  which,  by  conftruction  of  law,  palled  in  the 
premifes,  is  by  the  habendum  controuled  and  qualified. 

Thus,  if  a grant  be  to  “ A and  the  heirs  of  his  body’’ 
in  the  premifes,  habendum  “ to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,’.’ 
or  vice  verf/i ; here  A has  an  eftate-tail,  and  a fee-iimple  ex- 
po ft  ant  thereon.  (Co.  Litt.  21.  z Roll.  Rep.  19.  Z3.  Cro. 
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Jae.  476.)  But  if  it  had  been  in  the  premifes  •*  to  hitn 
and  his  heirs,”  habendum  “ to  him  for  life,”  the  habendum 
would  be  utterly  void  (2  Rep.  23.  8 Rep.  56.)  ; for  an 
eitate  of  inheritance  is  veiled  in  him  before  the  habendum 
comes,  and  (hall  not  afterwards  be  taken  away,  or  diveited 
by  it. 

HABENGTON,  Henry,  in  Biography , was  one  of  the 
firft  Englifh  muficians  who  received  academical  honours  in  our 
univerfities.  Wood,  in  his  Fafti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no 
names  of  muficians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  before  the  16th  century,  though 
we  are  told  of  feveral  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier  period. 
But  academical  honours  in  the  faculty  ot  mufic  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry  Habengton  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic  at  Cambridge, 
and  Thomas  Saintwix,  doftor  in  mufic,  was  made  mailer  of 
King’s  College  in  the  fame  univerfity. 

HABENTIA,  in  Law,  fignifies  riches.  In  fome  an- 
cient charters,  habentes  homines  is  taken  for  rich  men  ; and 
we  read,  nec  rex  fuitm  pajlum  requirat,  vel  habentes  homines, 
quos  nos  dicimus  feafting  men. 

HABERDASHER,  in  Commerce,  a feller  of  hats  and 
other  fmall  wares. 

The  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  haberdafhers 
in  London,  calling  to  their  afiiilance  one  of  the  company 
of  cappers,  and  another  of  the  hat-makers  and  mayors,  &c. 
of  towns,  may  fearch  the  wares  of  all  hatters  who  work 
hats  with  foreign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentices 
to  the  trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  copperas 
and  galls,  or  woad  and  madder  ; in  which  cafes  they  are 
liable  to  penalties  by  ftat.  8 Eliz.  cap.  7.  and  5 Geo.  II. 
cap.  23. 

For  the  etymology  of  this  denomination,  fee  Berdash. 

Haberdashers’  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

HABERE  facias  poffeffionem,  in  Law,  is  a writ  that 
lies  where  one  has  recovered  a term  for  years  in  an  aftion  of 
ejeftment,  in  order  to  put  him  into  poffeffion  again.  See 
Execution. 

Habere  facias  feifinam,  a judicial  writ,  which  lies  where 
a man  has  recovered  lands  in  the  king’s  court ; directed  to 
the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  give  him  the  feilin  thereof. 
See  Execution. 

This  writ  fometimes  alfo  ilTues  out  of  the  records  of  a 
fine,  direfted  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  lands 
lie  ; commanding  him  to  give  to  the  cognizee,  or  to  his 
heirs,  feifin  of  the  land  whereof  the  fine  is  levied. 

There  is  alfo  a writ  called  habere  facias  feifinam,  ubi  rex 
habuit  annum,  diem,  id  vajhim  ; which  lies  for  the  delivery  of 
lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  after  the  king  had  taken  his  due 
of  a perfon’s  lands  who  was  convidt  of  felony  '. 

Habere  facias  vifum,  is  a writ  that  lies  in  divers  cafes, 
as  in  dower,  formedon,  &c.  where  a view  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  land  or  tenement  in  queftion. 

HABERGION,  or  Haubergeon,  Habergetum,  a coat 
of  mail ; an  ancient  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  in  form 
of  a coat,  defcending  from  the  neck  to  the  middle ; and 
formed  of  little  iron  rings,  or  mafhes,  linked  into  each 
other. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  haberge,  hauberge,  havbere,  haubert, 
haulher,  hautbert,  and  hauberk.  Spelman  takes  it  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  ancient  French  hault,  high,  and  berg, 
armour,  covering  ; as  ferving  to  defend  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  Du  Cange  and  Skinner  choofe  to  derive  it  from  the 
Belgic  hah,  or  Teutonic  haltz,  neck,  and  bergen,  to  cover  ; as 
if  it  were  a peculiar  defence  for  the  neck.  Others  would 
have  it  formed  of  al,  alia,  q.  d.  all,  and  bergen,  to  cover  ; as 
importing  it  a cover  for  the  whole  body. 


HABESAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  th« 
province  of  Mecran  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Keiueh. 

HABESH-  See  Abyssinia. 

HABHAZZIS,  in  Botany,  a name  gives  by  Leo 
Africanus,  and  fome  other  of  the  writers  of  geography,  to 
a plant  growing  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  which  they  fay 
produces  its  fruit  under  the  earth  in  form  of  fmall  round  glo- 
bules, which  are  much  efteemed  as  food,  and  have  the  tafte 
of  an  aimcoid.  The  fruit,  as  it  is  cal'ed,  is  no  other  than 
the  disjundt  tubera  of  the  root,  which  are  connected  by 
fibres  or  firings,  and  are  in  the  propagation  of  the  plant  very 
ufeful  to  its  fpreading  over  a large  fpot  of  ground  in  a little 
time  ; all  the  fibres  which  (hoot  out  horizontally  from  the 
root  being  terminated  by  thefe  tubera,  and  each  of  thefe 
fending  out  on  the  oppofite  fide  feveral  other  fibres,  which  at 
due  diftances  produce  other  tubera.  The  Africans  dig  up 
the  ground  at  random  near  to  the  place  where  they  fee  any 
of  thefe  plants,  and  never  fail  of  picking  up  a great  number 
of  them.  The  plant  which  produces  them  is  the  tarft,  and 
they  are  eaten  in  many  other  places  befides  Africa.  The 
Spaniards  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  call  them  avellandt t, 
from  their  likenefsto  hazel-nuts  in  fhape. 

HABICHSPEI,  in  Geography.  See  Brenner. 

HABICHTSWALD,  a hilly  territory  of  Germany, 
in  the  Heffian  territories. 

HABILIMENTS  of  War,  in  our  Ancient  Statutes,  fig- 
nify  armour,  harnefs,  utenfils,  or  other  provifions  for 
war  ; without  which  there  is  fuppofed  no  ability  to  maintain 

war. 

HABIRHAOUTCHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Monguls.  N.  lat. 

10'.  E.  long.  ri4°  24'. 

HABIT,  in  Philofophy,  an  aptitude,  or  difpofition,  ei- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  aft  ; or,  a facility  of  doing  a thing,  acquired 
by  having  done  it  frequently.  This  definition  is  fufficient 
for  habits  of  art  ; but  the  habits,  which  may,  with  propriety, 
be  called  principles  ofaftion,  muft  give  more  than  a facility  ; 
they  mufi  give  an  inclination  or  impulfe  to  do  the  aftion  : and 
it  is  certain  that,  in  many  inftances,  habits  have  this  force. 
Habit  differs  from  inftinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  ori- 
gin ; the  latter  being  nat  ural,  the  former  acquired.  Both 
operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought,  and 
therefore,  fays  Dr.  Reid  (Effays,  p.  1 1 7.),  may  be  called 
“ mechanical  principles.”  Thefe  principles,  united,  have  no 
fmall  fhare  in  forming  the  charafters  and  manners  of  moil 
men.  See  Instinct. 

Others  define  habit  an  affeftion  of  mind  or  body,  perfift- 
ing  by  long  ufe  and  continuance.  In  which  fenfe  «&,  a 
conffant  habit,  is  diftinguiihed  from  ^aSica?,  a prefent  dif- 
pofition, liable  foon  to  alter. 

Habits  may  be  difiinguilhed  into  thofe  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  body.  Thus,  virtue  is  called  a habit  of  the  mind  ; 
firength,  a habit  of  the  body. 

All  natural  habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  modes 
of  the  body  or  mind,  in  which  either  perfeveres,  till  effaced 
by  fome  contrary  mode.  Arifiotle  enumerates  five  habits  of 
the  mind  ; viz.  underfianding,  knowledge,  wirdom,  pru- 
dence, and  art : whereas  later  writers  only  admit  of  three 
intelleftual  habits  ; viz.  fcience,  prudence,  and  art  : agree- 
able to  the  three  kinds  of  objefts,  about  which  the  mind  has 
occaiion  to  be  facilitated  ; which  are  either  theoretical,  prac- 
tical, or  effeftive. 

Habits,  conlidered,  in  a more  reftrifted  fenfe,  as  princi. 
pies  ot  aftion,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  a part  of  our 
conffitution,  fo  that  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do, 
we  acquire  not  only  a facility,  but  a pronenefs  to  do  on  like 

occafions, 
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occafions,  To  that  it  requires  a particular  -will  and  effort  to 
forbear  it ; but  to  do  it,  requires  very  often  no  will  at 
all. 

Habits,  as  well  as  inftindl,  are,  as  he  conceives,  parts  of 
our  original  conftitution  ; having  an  evident  ufe  and  defign, 
though  we  canafllgn.no  caufe ‘of  them,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  made  us  ; for  no  man  can  {hew  a reafon  why  our  doing 
a thing  frequently,  fliould  produce  either  facility  or  incli- 
nation to  do  it. 

Virtues  and  vices  are  confidered  by  philo fophers  under  the 
notion  of  good  and  bad  habits. 

The  archbifhop  of  Cambray  defines  habits,  in  general,  to 
be  certain  imprefiions  left  in  the  mind,  by  means  whereof  we 
find  a greater  cafe,  readinefs,  and  inclination  to  do  anything 
formerly  done,  by  having  the  idea  ready  at  hand  to  direft  us 
bow  it  was  done  before.  Thus,  e.  gr.  we  form  a habit  of 
fobriety  by  having  always  before  us  the  inconveniencies  of 
excefs  ; the  reflections  whereof,  being  often  repeated,  ren- 
der the  exercife  of  that  virtue  continually  more  and  more 
eafy. 

F.  Malebranche  gives  a more  mechanical  theory  of  the 
habits.  His  principle  is,  that  they  confilt  in  a facility  which 
the  fpirits  have  acquired,  of  pafiing  ealily  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another.  He  argues  thus  : if  the  mind  a6t  on 
and  move  the  body,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  by  means  of  a 
ltock  of  animal  fpirits  lodged  in  the  brain,  ready  to  be  fent 
at  the  motion  of  the  will,  by  means  of  the  nerves  which 
open  or  terminate  in  the  brain,  into  the  mufcles  of  the 
body. 

Now,  an  influx  of  fpirits  into  a mufcle  occafions  a fwell- 
ing,  and,  of  eourfe,  a fliortening  of  the  mufcle  ; and,  con- 
lequently,  a motion  of  the  part  to  which  that  mufcle  is 
faftened. 

. Farther,  the  fpirits  do  not  always  find  all  the  roads  open 
and  free,  which  they  are  to  pafs  through ; whence  that  diffi- 
culty we  perceive  of  moving  the  fingers  with  that  quicknefs 
neceflary  to  play  on  a mufical  inilrument ; or  of  moving  the 
mufcles  neceflary  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage. But,  by  degrees,  the  fpirits,  by  their  continual 
flux,  fmoothen  the  way  ; fo  that  at  length  they  meet  with 
no  refi  (lance  at  all.  In  this  facility  the  fpirits  find  of  palling, 
when  direded  into  the  members  of  the  body,  habits 
confift. 

On  this  hypothefis,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  an  infinity  of 
phenomena  relating  to  the  habits.  Why,  for  inilance, 
children  acquire  new  habits  with  more  cafe  than  grown  per- 
fons  ? Why  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  inveterate  habits  ? 
Whence  that  incredible  quicknefs  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  even  without  thinking  of  them ; as  is  parti- 
cularly obfervable  in  thofe  long  accuftomed  to  formulas. 
See. 

On  this  ground  the  faculty  of  memory  appears  to  have 
very  much  the  nature  of  a habit  ; infomuch  that  in  one  fenfe 
it  may  pafs  for  a habit. 

Cuftom,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in 
the  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and 
of  motions  in  the  body  ; all  which  feem  to  be  but  trains  of 
motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which,  once  fet  a-going,  con- 
tinue in  the  fame  Heps  they  have  been  ufed  to,  which,  by 
often  treading,  are  worn  into  a fmooth  path,  and  the  motion 
in  it  becomes  eafy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  Effay  on  the 
Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  ch.  33.  See  Association 
of  Ideas. 

Habit,  in  Medicine,  is  what  weotherwife  call  the  tempe- 
rament, or  conftitution  of  the  body  ; whether  obtained  by 
birth,  oroccafioned  by  the  manner  of  living. 
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An  ill,  diftemprred  habit,  without  any  particular  apparent 
difeafe,  the  phyiicians  ufually  call  a cachexia , or  cacHchymia. 

A thing  is  faid  to  enter  the  habit,  when  it  becomes  intimate- 
ly diffufed  throughout  the  body,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  re- 
moteft  ftages  of  circulation. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a drefs,  or  garb  ; or  the  compofi- 
tion  of  garments  wherewith  a perfon  is  covered. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiaftic  ; of  a re- 
ligious, &c.  the  military  habit,  '&c. 

The  principal  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  was  the  tuchUov  and  the  : the  former  was  an 
upper  garment,  confifting  of  a loofe  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body  : the  latter  was  an  under  garment,  or  tunicy 
which  was  faftened  clofely  round  the  body,  and  which  fell 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  It  has  been,  not  unap- 
propriately,  obferved  that  a perfon  diverted  of  the  upper 
garment  was,  in  the  eaftern  language,  faid  to  be  nalcd,  and 
thus  David  danced  naked  before  the  ark. 

The  feveral  fort  of  garments  in  ufe  with  both  fexes,  among 
the  Romans,  were  the  toga,  tunica,  peluna,  lacerna,  chlamys, 
paludamentum,  laena,  ltola,  pallium  or  pella;  which  fee  refpec- 
tively. 

In  the  Eaft  it  was  the  cuftom,  in  times  of  deep  mourn- 
ing, to  put  off  their  upper  garment ; and  this  circumftance 
accounts  for  the  feptuagint  tranflation  of  Exodus,  xxxiii. 
4 — 6,  in  which  Mofes  gives  an  account  of  the  mourning  of 
the  Ifraelites.  It  was  likewife  reckoned  in  the  Eaft  a mark 
of  refpeft  often  to  change  their  garments  ; and  to  this  fre- 
quent change  of  veftments  the  Pfalmift  alludes  when  he  de- 
feribes  the  change  which  the  heavens  (hall  undergo  as  more 
fpeedy,  in  comparifon  with  the  eternity  and  immutability  of 
God,  than  the  laying  afide  of  a veftment  which  kings  and 
princes  change  often  in  a day.  The  changing  of  clothes 
was  a token  of  Eaftern  magnificence  ; how  wonderfully 
fublime  then,  in  this  view,  is  the  fcriptural  reprefentation 
of  the  majefty  of  God  “ thou  {halt  change  tliefe  heavens  as 
a prince  changes  his  vefture.’’ 

The  different  habits  and  clothes  which  the  generality 
of  the  world  wear,  are,  through  inadvertency  and  inat- 
tention, very  frequently  the  caufe  of  very  unhappy  maladies. 
Mr.  Winflow,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  has  obferved,  that  the  greateft  attention 
and  care  are  neceflary  on  feveral  occafions  in  regard  to  this, 
as  it  is  fuppofed,  trifling  article  ; and  has  given  many  inftances 
of  the  ill  effects  of  it.  The  ancients  have  obferved  the  in- 
conveniencies of  many  parts  of  drefs,  and  daily  obfervation 
confirms  to  us  the  many  mifehiefs  the  ladies  fuffer  from  the 
ftiff  whale-bone  ftays  they  wear,  and  the  diforders  of  the 
vifeera  of  the  lower  belly,  to  which  thofe  are  fubjeft  who 
lace  themfelves  too  tightly  ; and  this  is  not  only  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  themfelves,  but  frequently  is  the  death  of 
children  in  breeding  women. 

The  tight  binding  of  the  neck  by  the  men’s  neckcloths, 
flocks,  or  the  too  tight  collars  of  their  ftiirts,  &c.  has  been 
very  frequently  the  only  occafion  of  feveral  very  terrible  dif- 
orders of  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  breaft  ; deafnefs,  ver- 
tigoes, fainting,  and  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  are  the  frequent 
confequences  of  this  pra&ice  ; and  the  phyficians,  confulted 
for  relief  in  thefe  cafes,  have  found  all  means  ineffe&ua!, 
merely  from  their  not  attending  to  the  caufe  of  the  malady  ; 
when  a cure  might  have  been,  and  often  has  been,  made 
without  the  help  of  medicines,  only  by  leaving  off  thofe 
unnatural  bandages  which  had  been  the  occafion  of  them, 
from  the  not  fuffering  the  free  return  of  the  blood  by  the 
jugular  veins,  which  had  puffed  up  into  the  head,  without 
moleftation,  by  the  carotid  arteries. 
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Mr.  Winflow  has  obferved,  that  the  different  motions  of 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  which  are  very  free  in  their  natural 
ftate,  as  it  is  very  plainly  feen  in  young  children,  are  ufually 
wholly  loll  to  us  as  we  grow  up,  by  means  of  the  improper 
preffure  of  our  {hoes.  See  the  particular  illuftration  of 
thefe  circnmllances  in  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Paris,  1740. 

Habit  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  uniform  garments  of 
the  religious,  conformable  to  the  rule  and  order  whereof  they 
make  profeffion  ; as  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  of  St.  Au- 
gufline,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  fuch  a perfon  has  taken 
the  habit  ; meaning,  he  has  entered  upon  a noviciate  in  a cer- 
tain order.  So  he  is  laid  to  quit  the  habit,  when  he  renounces 
the  order.  See  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  been  calculated  for  fingularity  or  novelty  ; the  founders 
of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firlt  chiefly  inhabitants  of  de- 
ferts  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the  habit  ufual  among 
the  country  people.  Accordingly,  the  primitive  habits  of 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Hilarion,  St.  Benediil,  & c.  are  defcribed 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  confuting  chiefly  of  fheep- 
Ikiris,  the  common  drefs  of  the  peafants,  Ihepherds,  and 
mountaineers  of  that  time  ; and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their 
dilciples. 

The'  orders  eflablifhed  in  and  about  cities  and  inhabited 
places,  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclefiaftics  at  the 
time  of  their  inftitution.  Thus,  St.  Dominic  gave  his  difci- 
ples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he  himfelf  had  al- 
ways worn  to  that  time.  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  the 
Jefuits,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  Oratorians,  &c.  who  took 
the  common  habit  of  the  ecclefiaftics  at  the  time  of  their 
foundation.  And  what  makes  them  differ  fo-much  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  of  the 
prefent  times,  is,  that  they  have  always  kept  invariably  to 
the  fame  form  : whereas  the  ecelefiaftics  and  laics  have  been 
changing  their  mode  on  every  occafion. 

The  ecclefiaftical  habit  only  commenced  about  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  i.  e.  it  only  began  at  that  time  to  be 
diftinguifhe'd  from  the  lay  habit  ; viz.  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury. The  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the 
occafion  thereof ; for  the  laymen  took  the  habit  of  the  na- 
tions they  had  fubmitted  to,  but  the  priefts  kept  to  the  Ro- 
man drefs. 

The  abbot  Boileau  has  an  exprtfs  treatife  on  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  habit ; wherein  he  maintains,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion  and  cuftom,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  fhould  he  a 
fhort  one,  and  that  a fhort  habit  is  more  decent  than  a long 
one.  For  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  priefts  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  Priests. 

HABIT-ANI,  in  Ornithology.  See  Sylvia  Campcjlris. 

HABITATION,  a dwelling-place,  or  hon/e  ; which 
fee. 

Habitation  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  cohabitation. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  Law,  the  common  opi- 
nion of  the  people,  among  whom  a perfon  lives,  with  refpedt 
to  any  circumft ance  relating  to  him. 

HABITUAL,  fometlmig  that  is  become  a habit  or  habi- 
tude. Thus  we  fay  an  habitual,  or  inveterate  difeafe ; habitual 
fin.  See. 

Habitual  Grace.  See  Grace. 

The  Rornifh  divines  hold  habitual  grace  only  neceflary  in 
«sder  to  be  faved  ; and  aflual  grace  to  the  doing  any  thing 
meritorious. 

HABITUDE,  Habitudo,  in  the  Schools,  fignifies  the 
refpeft  or  relation  which  one  thing  bears  to  another. 


In  this  fenfe,  habitude  is  one  of  Ariilotle’s  categories.  See 
Relation. 

Habitude  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Philofophy,  for  what  we  popu- 
larly call  habit ; a certain  difpofition,  or  aptitude,  for  the 
performing  or  fufTcring  of  certain  things  ; contracted  by 
reiterated  acts  of  the  fame  kind.  See  Habit. 

HABOST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan  ; 160  miles  S.E.  of  Zareng. 

HABRAH,  a confiderable  river  of  Africa,  in  the 
weftern  province  of  Algiers,  which  falls  into  the  Sigg  ; fo 
called  from  a numerous  tribe  of  Arabs  who  live  upon 
its  banks.  The  mouth  of  thefe  confluent  dreams  is  called 
El  Muckdah,  or  the  Ford,  which,  except  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  leaves  the  fand  dry.  This  was  probably  the  Cartennus 
of  Ptolemy. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapsburg,  a bailiwick  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. — Alfo,  a cattle,  fituated 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar, 
about  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Brack  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Lenzburg. 

HABSHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricl 
of  Altkirch  ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Altkirch.  The  place 
contains  1416,  and  the  canton  12,681  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  2225  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

HABU,  a village  of  Egypt,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  near  which  is  the  celebrated  ftatue 
of  Memnon,  and  another  coloffal  ftatue  ; feated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  25;  miles  N.  of  Syene. 

HABUll,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  6 miles  from 
the  coaft  of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  16  45'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of 
Chamir. 

HACARI,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima  ; 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Nafca. 

HACBOTE,  in  our  Old  Writers  a recompence  or  amends 
for  violence  offered  to  perfons  in  holy  orders. 

HACHA,  Rio  de  la,  in  Geography,  a government  or 
diftridl,  comprehended  within  the  royal  audience  of  Santa 
Ec,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  bounding  the  government 
of  Maracaibo  on  the  weft.  This  diftricl  is  lurrounded  on  two 
fides,  via 1.  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  third,  E. 
by  the  gulf  of  Venezuela.  The  town  of  the  fame  name  is 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  alfo  the  fame  ap- 
pellation, which  is  navigable  for  light  veflels,  and  the  harbour 
of  which  is  expofed  to  the  N.  wind.  The  environs  are  very 
fertile  ; they  have  mines  of  gold  and  precious  Hones  ; and  on 
the  coaft  is  a pearl-fifherv.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
infefted  with  tigers,  and  the  river  with  alligators.  The 
town  lies  210  miles  E N.E.  from  Carthagcna.  N.  lat.  11  28'. 
W.  long.  7 20  46'. 

HA-CHAM-POU,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea.  N.  lat.  420  40’.  E.  long.  132  35.' 

HACHENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Sayn  ; 1-7  miles  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  N.  lat.  50°  35'. 
E.  long,  f 54'. 

HACHES,  and  Hacking.  See  Hatching. 

HACHO  WKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  VeL 
hynia  ; 34  miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

HACK,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fort  of  pick-axe  or  mattock, 
which  has  only  one  end,  and  that  a broad  one.  It  is  a kind 
of  half  mattock,  which  is  found  to  be  a very  ufeful  tool  for 
many  different  purpofes. 

Hack,  a term  pretty  generally  applied  to  a road-horfe, 
whether  let  out  to  hire  or  the  contrary.  It  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied as  a mark  of  inferiority  to  fuch  forts  of  horfes. 
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HACKANBO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Upland  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

HACKAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Jamt- 
land  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Oder  fund. 

HACKERT,  Johx,  in  Biography,  a landfcape-painter, 
who  was  born  at  Amfterdam  about  the  year  1635.  His 
peculiar  talle  induced  him  to  paint  romantic  feenery,  and 
therefore,  that  he  might  draw  with  juft  character,  lie  travelled 
through  the  mountainous  countries  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland ; making  lketches  of  thofe  things  which  moft  excited 
his  admiration,  and  would  bell  ferve  him  in  his  future  appli- 
cation of  the  talents  nature  had  endowed  him  with  for  the 
profeffion  of  art.  He  obtained  very  confiderable  rank  as  a 
painter  : his  manner  of  handling  was  delicate  and  pleafing. 
Not  being  very  Ikilful  in  defigning  figures,  he  judicioufly 
fought  aid  in  that  particular  from  Adrian  Vandfevelde,  and  by 
this  means  highly  increafed  the  value  of  his  pidlures. 

HACKET,  Jon  an  Englifii  prelate,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1592,  and  educated  at  Weftmiriller  fchool, 
till  he  was  eleCled  to  T rinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1608.  Having  at  this  laft  place  taken  his  degrees,  he  under- 
took the  office  of  tutor  with  great  reputation,  and  pupils 
from  fome  of  the  bell  families  in  England  were  committed  to 
his  care.  In  one  of  the  long  vacations  he  compofed  a Latin 
comedy,  entitled  “ Loyala,”  which  was  twice  adled  before 
king  James  I.  and  printed.  In  1618  he  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  patronized  by  Dr.  Williams,  bilhop  of 
Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  eleCled  his  chaplain,  and  intro- 
duced to  other  confiderable  preferment.  In  1625  Mr.  Hac- 
ket  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  attend  his  ambaffador  to 
Germany,  but  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  Jefuits,  whom 
lie  had  attacked  very  feverely  in  his  “ Loyala,’’  he  declined 
the  office.  In  1628  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  and  in 
1631  was  made  arch-deacon  of  Bedford.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  was  appointed  one  of  a fub- 
committee,  felecled  to  prepare  matters  for  difeuffion  of  the 

committee  of  accommodation,’’  appointed  by  the  lioufe 
of  lords  to  examine  into  the  innovations  in  dodlrine  and  dif- 
cipline  introduced  into  the  church  lince  the  Reformation, 
and  to  conlider  of  fuch  amendment  in  the  liturgy  as  might 
obviate  the  principal  objections  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  ecclefiallical  conllitution.  This  com- 
mittee, however,  was  broken  up,  partly  in  confequence  of 
thejealouly  and  oppofition  of  the  bilhops,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  ferment  occafioned  by  the  difeovery  of  the' king’s  de- 
lign  of  bringing  the  army  to  London,  to  difiolve  par- 
liament. Alter  this  l)r.  Hacket  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  and  refidentiaryfhip  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul’s, but  theconfulion  into  which  the  country  fell  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  much  of  the  emoluments  connc-Cled  with 
thefe  offices.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  eccleliaili- 
cal  form  of  church  government,  and  at  his  houle  there  were 
private  meetings  held  by  the  bilhops  and  clergy,  whence 
letters  were  circulated  among  the  divines  in  different  parts 
of  England,  to  exhort  them  to  ftedfaftnefs  in  the  caule 
of  cpifcopacy  and  monarchy.  His  zeal  led  him  into 
difficulties,  and  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  parliamentary 
power.  He  was,  however,  in  a very  fiiort  time,  liberated, 
and  upon  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  recovered  all  his 
preferments,  and  was  offered  the  bilhopric  of  Gloucefter, 
which  he  refufed,  though  he  afterwards  accepted  that  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  confecrated  in  the  year 
1661.  When  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  fee,  lie  found  the 
cathedral  church  at  Litchfield  in  ruins,  and  his  epifcopal 
palaces  in  a ilate  of  dilapidation,  owing  to  the  rage  of  the 
republicans,  which  had  been  levelled  againll  them  ; at  an  ex- 
pence of  20,000 /.  he  reftored  thofe  buildings,  and  rendered 
them  more  qomplete  and  beautiful  than  they  were  before 


their  dellruelion.  He  died  at  Litchfield,  in  167c,  bavirg 
attained  to  his  feventy-ninth  year.  He  was  a prelate  of 
great  and  extenfive  learning,  diftinguilhed  for  piety,  integnt  \ . 
benevolence,  and  charity,  and  for  ftriclly  virtuous  and  exen. 
plary  manners.  During  his  life  he  pubhihed  a lingle  fermoii. 
and  his  “ Loyala,’’  but  after  his  death  “ A Century  of  his 
Sermons,  upon  feveral  remarkable  iubjecls,”  was  printed  by 
Dr.  Plume,  and  in  1693  appeared  his  learned  and  valuable 
“Life  of  his  Patron  Archbilhop  Williams.’’  Biog.  Brit. 

HACKETSTOWN,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Leinlter,  Ireland,  41  i 
miles  S.W.  of  Dub'in. — Alio,  a fmall  poll-town  ol  Ame- 
rica, in  Suffex  county.  New  Jerfey,  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of 
Mufconecunk  river;  120  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Philadelphia. 

HACKINSAC,  the  chief  and  poll-town  of  Bergen 
county,  New  Jerfev,  fituated  near  the  W.  bank  of  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  unites  with  Paffau  river  at  the 
head  of  Newark  bay,  and  is  uavigable  about  15  miles.  The 
town,  which  is  20  miles  N W.  from  New  York,  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Dutch,  and  tire  houfes,  moftly  of  {lone,  are 
conftructed  in  the  Dutch  talle.  It  has  a Dutch  and  epil- 
copal  church,  a court-houfe,  and  a flourilhing  academy. 
The  people,  who  are  generally  farmers,  carry  their  pro- 
ductions to  New  York.  N.  lat.  40°  53'.  W.  long.  74° 
4'- 

HACKLE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  a fmall  fort  of  hack.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
practice  of  railing  turuips,  by  means  of  a fmall  two-pronged 
hack. 

Hackle,  the  name  of  a tool  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
dreffing  flax.  See  Flax. 

Hackles,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  ufed  in 
many  places  to  fignify  the  handfuls,  cones,  or  linglets  of 
bean-crops  that  are  tied  and  fet  up  after  being  pulled,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  wet. 

HACKLUYT’s  Head-Land,  in  Geography,  theweftern 
point  of  the  ifland  of  Amfterdam,  in  the  North  fea,  near 
the  N.  W.  coall  of  Spitzbergen.  N.  lat.  79"  47'.  E.  long, 

9 xi'. 

HACKNESS,  a cape  on  the  S.  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Shapinfha.  N.  lat.  58°  53'.  W.  long.  2°  42' 

HACKNEY,  a large  and  populous  pariffi  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Offulilon  and  county  of  Middlefex,  confifted,  in  the 
year  1801,  of  2134  houfes,  which  contained  12,730  inha- 
bitants. The  fouthern  boundary  of  this  parilh  joins  to 
that  of  Shoreditch,  London,  and  is  conneded  with  the 
metropolis  by  feveral  new  rows  and  ftreets  that  have  been 
eroded  within  a few  years.  Hackney  parilh  comprehends 
the  following  hamlets  : Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Dalfton, 
Shacklewell,  Kingfland,  and  Homerton.  All  thefe  places 
are  chiefly  occupied  by,  and  belong  to,  various  merchants 
and  tradefmen  of  London,  who  refide  here  with  their  fa- 
milies, and  tranfaCl  bufinefs  at  their  refpeClive  counting- 
houfes,  warehoufes,  and  fiiops  in  the  metropolis.  This 
extenfive  parilh  contains  one  parilh  church  and  feveral  cha- 
pels ; fome  of  which  belong  to  it,  and  others  are  appro- 
priated to  different  claffes  of  diffenters.  A new  church,  on 
a large  fcale,  was  begun  here  in  1791  ; the  old  church  being 
inefficient  to  hold  the  congregation.  It  Hands  on  high  ground 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  old  fabric  ; of  which  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  chancel  remain.  The  prefent  church  is  built  of 
brick  from  deligns  by  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Spiller, 
and,  for  commodious  and  appropriate  arrangement,  is  much 
to  be  admired.  A chapel-ol-eale,  in  Wells-llreet,  has  been;  , 
recently  eredled  from  defigns  by  Mr.  James  Savage;  the 
ground  for  which  was  given  by  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Norris. 
Another  chapel  for  the  Unitarians,  called  the  “ Gravel-Pit- 
Meeting-Houfc,’’  is  ttlfo  a modern  llrudlure,  and  is  built 
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from  defigns  by  Mr.  Edmund  Aikin,  to  whofe  i'eience  and 
talle  it  is  an  honourable  memorial.  1 n the  old  church  and  its 
cemetery,  feveral  diftinguiffied  perfonages  have  been  interred; 
among  whom  the  following  names  occur  : Chriftopher 
Urfwick,  an  eminent  ftatefman  under  Henry  VII.  and  redtor 
of  this  pariffi  ; Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  died 
at  his  manor-houfe  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Hackney,  it  is  faid,  was  the  firft  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  where  ftage-coaches  applied  for  hire  ; and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  name  hackney-coaches.  The  lords  Brooke 
formerly  had  a country  manfion  here,  which  is  now  a re- 
ceptacle for  lunatics,  and  ftill  called  Brooke-houfe.  Another 
ancient  building  in  Wells-ftreet,  called  St.  John’s-palace,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem.  On  Hackney-marffi  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  a flone-caufeway,  which  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  courfe  of  a Roman  road  from  London  into 
Effex.  See  Lyfons’s  “ Environs  of  London,”  vol.  ii.,  and 
Brayley’s  “ London  and  Middlefex,”  vol.  ii.  8vo.  1 8 1 1 . 

Hackney,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a faddle-horfe, 
or  one  that  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  riding.  See 
Horse 

Hackney.  See  Haqueny. 

Hackney  Coach.  See  Coach. 

HACKSPAN,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Weimar,  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1607.  He  fpent  feven 
years  at  Jena  in  the  iludy  of  theology  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  acquired  at  this  and  other  places  fuch  a repu- 
tation in  this  kind  of  learning,  that  he  was  the  firft  perfon 
fixed  on  to  teach  the  Eaftern  tongues  at  Altdorf.  Here, 
alfo,  he  undertook  the  profefforihip  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  his  other  office.  By  intenfe  application  to  his 
ftudies,  and  to  the  performance  of  thofc  duties  attached  to 
Ids  fituation,  he  brought  on  a decline,  to  which  he  fell  a 
facrifice  m the  year  1649,  when  he  was  in  the  $2d  year  of 
his  age.  Pie  was  author  of  many  learned  works,  which  did 
honour  not  only  to  the  talents  of  the  writer,  but  to  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  flourilhed.  He  was  regarded  as 
being  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  both 
fcriptural  and  rabbinical,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the 
Arabic  languages,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Moreri. 

HACMAN,  in  Geography, -a.  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Matura. 

HACUB,  in  Botany,  Rauwolf.  It.  t.  74.  See  Gun- 

DELIA. 

HACZEG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 30 
miles  S.  of  Plnnyad. 

PI  AD,  Ed,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  weftern  province 
of  Algiers,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mina  and  ShellifF ; 50 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Oran. 

PIADAJA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fez,  long  defolate, 
but  lately  peopled  by  a colony  of  Arabs  ; 120  miles  N.  E. 
of  Fez.  N.  lat.  34’-’  10'.  W.  long.  3 . 

HADAMAR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Naffau,  and  capital  of  a final!  principality,  called  “ Naf- 
fau-Hadamar,”  having  a luperb  chateau,  and  a convent  of 
Francifcans  ; 15  miles  S.  W.  of  Dillenburg.  N.  lat.  50’ 
24'.  E.  long.  8 ' 1 '. 

HADARISA,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Cathem. 

HADAWI.atoivn  of  Abyffinia;  3omilesS.of  Arkeeko. 

HADDAM,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Middlefex 
county,  Connedticut,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Connecticut  river, 
ten  miles  S.  E.  of  Middletown,  containing  2307  inhabitants. 
Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  river,  is  Eaft  Had- 
dam,  a poft-town,  fettled  in  1704,  and  containing  2805 
inhabitants. 


HAD-DESSA,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  country' 
of  Tunis,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Marks,  the 
“ lacus  Tritonis”  of  the  ancients,  compofed  entirely  of 
fait,  hard  and  folid  like  a ftone,  and  of  a blue  or  violet  co- 
lour, which  being  diflolved  by  the  dew,  becomes  white  as 
fnow. 

HADDINGTON.  See  Hadingtcn. 

HADDO,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen ; nine  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Inverary. 

HADDOCK,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gadus  JEgleJhws. 

H ADDON,  Walter,  in  Biography,  was  defeended  from 
a refpedtable  family  in  Buckinghamffiire,  and  born  in  the 
year  1516.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Eton,  and  partly 
at  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a fellow. 
He  was  a very  elegant  fcholar,  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity  and  claffical  tafte,  and  made  himfelf  a proficient  in 
poetry  and  oratory.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  purfuit  of 
the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took  a doctor’s  degree,  and  read 
public  le&ures.  He  was  likewife  appointed  profeflor  of 
rhetoric,  and  orator  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was  eledted  mafter  of  Trinity' -hall,  in  the 
room  of  Gardiner.  In  1550  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  then  was  elected  prefident  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Mary  he  was  glad 
to  feek  retirement,  in  which  he  quietly'  remained,  till  death 
put  an  end  to  her  bloody  reign.  By  queen  Elizabeth  he 
was  appointed  one  of  her  mailers  of  requefts,  and  by  the 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury  he  was  made  judge  of  the  prero- 
gative court.  He  was  employed  in  various  official  lit  na- 
tions, and  would  have  attained  to  high  preferment,  but  his 
death  prevented  the  good  intentions  of  his  patrons.  He 
died  in  157 1-2,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  which  tef- 
tify  to  his  learning  and  talents.  He  had  a principal  concern 
in  drawing  up  and  putting  into  Latin  the  code  of  ecclcfi- 
aftical  law,  entitled  “ Reformatio  I.egum  Ecclefiafticarum,” 
edited  in  1571  by  John  Foxe.  He  publifhed,  in  1563,  a 
reply  to  Ozorio’s  letters,  entitled  “ Admonitio  ad  Elizabe- 
thans, Reginam  Anglise.”  Some  original  letters  of  Dr. 
Haddon  are  preferved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  Biog. 
Brit. 

H ADD  ONFIELD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poft-town 
of  America,  in  Gloucefter  county,  New  Jerfey  ; nine  miles 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  Philadelphia. 

HADE,  in  Mining,  fignities  the  inclination,  or  devi- 
ation from  the  vertical  of  a mineral  vein  ; in  different  mining 
diftridts  this  is  called  the  pick,  want,  tilt,  fall,  See.  and  fuch 
veins  are  faid  to  under-beat,  batter-off,  decline,  & c.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cafes  of  hading  veins,  the  fame  is  occa- 
lioned  by  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rock  or  ftratum  in 
which  the  vein  is  found,  and  owing  to  the  pofition  of  the 
veins  being  moftly  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  ftrata, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  fince  feme  veins  hade  in 
different  directions  even  in  the  fame  rock,  as  firft  N.  then 
S.  and  then  N.  again,  Sec.  The  following  are  the  mines  in 
Derbyffiire  which  hade  in  a remarkable  degree  or  manner, 
viz.  Bondog-hole,  Bacchus,  Barrow,  Bright-fide,  Corder- 
low,Earl  of  Mai,  Gang,  Hading-vein,  Little-pafture,  Longf- 
don-edge  venture,  Odin,  Mandale,  Rantor,  Thaws-wood, 
Thiftfey,  Water-hole,  Yield,  Yokechff,  &c.  as  enumerated  in 
Mr.  Farcy’s  Report  on  Derbyffiire,  where  much  information 
on  this  and  other  phenomena  of  the  veins  of  this  diftridt  will 
be  found  ; fee  alfo  Mr.  Werner’s  “ New  Theory  of  Veins,’’ 
tranflated  by  Dr.  C.  Anderfon,  Williams’s  “ Mineral  King- 
dom,” 2d  edit. ; and  W.  Forfter’s  “ Treatife  on  a Sedtion 
of  Strata,”  Newcaftle,  1809. 

HADELAND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuus;  32  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Chriftiania. 
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HADELN,  a fmall  county  of  Germany,  near  the  Elbe, 
bordering  on  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  about  8 miles  long,  and 
of  the  fame  breadth,  fecured  by  a large  dyke  from  inunda- 
tions. The  foil  is  fertile,  and  the  country  abounds  in  grain, 
fruit,  cattle,  and  fdh.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  eleitor 
of  Hanover. 

HADEQUIS,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 20  miles  E.  of 
Mogador. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Slefwick,  on  the  N.  fide  of  a gulf,  about 
8 miles  from  its  mouth,  which  opens  into  the  Little  Belt. 
Its  harbour  can  accommodate  only  fmall  veffels ; and  it 
principally  depends  for  its  fupport  on  being  the  paflage  from 
Slefwick  to  the  ill  and  of  Even  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Ripen. 
N.  lat.  550  15'.  E.  long.  9 30'. 

HADES.  See  Ades. 

HADESOGN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bergen  ; 36  miles  S.  E.  of  Bergen. 

H ADGI-Bestasii,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania;  28  miles  S.  E.  of  Kir-lhehr. 

Hadgi -Hamzeb,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Siva6  ; 31  miles  E.  of  Kiangari. 

Hadgi- Keui,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sivas  ; 30  miles  N.  W.  of  Amafieh. 

Hadgi -Morat,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas  ; 36  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Sivas. 

HADJAR  el  Hamah,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers; 
29  miles  S.  W.  Conilantina. 

HADIE',  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 16  miles  E.  of 
Beit-el-Fakieh. 

HADINGTON,  a royal  borough,  and  county  town  of 
Eall- Lothian,  or  Hadingtonfhire,  Scotland,  is  feated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftance  of  about  17 
miles  eall  of  Edinburgh.  It  confills  of  four  dreets,  which 
crofs  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles  ; and  contained,  in 
the  year  1791,  a population  of  about  3915  inhabitants. 
The  return  to  parliament  in  1801  was,  71 1 houfes,  and  4049 
inhabitants.  Conneited  with  the  town  by  a bridge  of  three 
arches  acrofs  the  Tyne,  is  a fuburb  called  Nungate,  which, 
with  another  called  Giffordgate,  contained  502  inhabitants. 
Nungate  derives  its  name  from  a nunnery,  which  was  found- 
ed here  in  1178  by  Ada,  the  mother  of  king  Malcolm  IV. 
who  alfo  granted  a charter  to  the  town,  wherein  (lie  ftyles 
it  “ meum  burgum  de  Haddington."  The  town  is  govern- 
ed by  a provoil,  three  bailiffs,  a dean  of  guild,  treafurer, 
and  12  counfcllors ; and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  towns 
of  the  county,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Former- 
ly this  place  was  fortified,  and  fome  fragments  of  its 
embattled  walls  remain.  Hadington  has  fullained  material  in- 
jury both  by  fire  and  water  : in  the  year  1775  the  water  of 
the  Tyne  rofe  full  1 7 feet  above  its  ufual  level,  and  inun- 
dated nearly  one-half  of  the  town.  Of  the  public  buildings, 
the  church  is  the  principal.  It  is  a large  ancient  edifice, 
apparently  built  about  the  thirteenth  century ; and  was 
originally  attached  to  a monaftery  of  Francifcans.  Only 
part  of  it  is  ufed  for  parochial  purpofes  : the  other  part  is 
m ruins.  It  contains  the  family  vault  of  the  Maitlands, 
who  pofleffed,  for  many  ages,  the  eilates  of  Leithington, 
now  belonging  to  lord  Blantyre.  Among  the  monuments 
in  the  church  is  one  to  the  memory  of  John  Maitland,  baron 
of  Thirltlane,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  His 
epitaph  was  written  by  king  James  VI.  Here  are  fome 
marble  effigies  of  the  dukes  of  Lauderdale.  A towiffhoufe 
was  built  here  in  1 748  by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  architeil. 
Hadington  has  two  yearly  fairs,  and  a weekly  market, 
which  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  corn. 

liLfla:  vicinity  of  the  town  are  feveral  handfomc  and  re- 
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fpeitable  manfions ; the  mod  noted  of  which  is  Amisfield, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Wemyfs ; who  pofieffes  fome  fine 
pidlures.  Other  feats  are  named  Leithington,  Stevenilone, 
Adderdone,  Clerhington,  and  Letham.  At  Hadington 
was  born  John  Knox,  the  didinguifhed  reformer  of  Scot- 
land, who  died  in  1572.  After  his  death  was  publiihed  his 
“ Hidory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm 
of  Scotland.” 

Sinclair’s  Statidical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^37, 
written  by  the  Rev.  George  Barclay,  who  furniflied,  ac- 
cording to  fir  John  Sinclair,  “ a very  complete,  intelligent, and 
fatisfailory  hidory  of  Hadington  parifli,”  for  the  firlt 
volume  of  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  An  account  of  the  town  will  alfo  be  found  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Chalmers’s  Caledonia,  p.412,  &c. 

HADINGTONSHIRE,  or  East-Lotiiian,  a county 
of  Scotland,  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-eadern  extremity  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and  is  bounded  by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  ead,  the  Frith-of-Forth  on  the  north,  the  county 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.;:and  Berwickfhire  on 
the  S.  and  S.  E.  The  area  thus  circumfcribed  meafures, 
011  an  average,  about  24  miles  from  W.  to  E.  and  nearly  1 6 
in  a tranfverfe  line.  According  to  Armltrong’s  map,  it  is 
calculated  “ to  contain  297  fquare  miles,  or  190,363  Eng- 
liffi  acres,  of  which  about  64  parts  are  arable,  16  meadows, 
or  low-lying  land,  and  20  parts,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
confids  ot  hills  and  wades,  a great  part  of  which  is  uncul- 
tivated.” This  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Somerville,  who,  in 
another  part  of  his  “ Agricultural  Survey  of  Ead-Lothian,” 
fays,  that  in  point  of  foil,  cultivation,  and  produce,  this 
county  “ holds  the  firlt  rank  in  Scotland  ; and  in  fome  of 
thefe  refpeits,  particularly  the  mode  of  hufbandry,  it  will 
bear  a companion  with  the  bed  improved  didridts  in 
England  ; notwithdanding  the  great  difference  of  latitude, 
being  fituated  between  55  5 46’  10",  and  56°  3'  10"  of  north 
latitude,  three  degrees  farther  north  than  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  whofe  rival  it  is  in  many  refpeils.”  The  area  of 
this  county  feems  to  have  been  called  Bernicia,  from  the 
abdication  of  the  Romans  till  the  epoch  of  1020.  The 
Saxon  fettlers  afterwards  denominated  the  whole  country 
lying  along  the  fca  and  the  forth,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Avon,  Lothian.  This  difiriit  was  known  diitinit  from 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  David  I.  Afterwards-fit  was , 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  called,  from  their  relative  fit.ua-  - 
tion  to  each  other,  Ead-Lothian,  Mid-Lothian,  or  Edin- 
burghffiire,  and  Wed-Lothian,  or  Linlithgowfhire. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  this  county  may  be 
divided  into  four  diftriils,  in  particularifing  which,  the  ge— . 
neral  charaiter  of  the  whole  will  be  pointed  out.  1.  Coait- 
land  ; 2.  Midlands  ; 3.  Uplands  ; and,  4.  Mountainous,  or 
Lammer-muir  didrift.  The  fird  is  a (helving  or  (loping 
trail  of  land,  affording  a fine  fertile  foil  ; the  fecond  is  a. 
ridge  of  ground  north  of  the  Tyne,  (loping  partly  to  that 
river  and  partly  to  the  coad-land.  It  comprehends  a great 
proportion  of  the  arable  land  of  the-  county,  including 
every  variety  of  foil,  a great  part  of  which  is  extremely 
valuable.  The  third  confids  of  a trait  of  varied  breadth, 
elevated  above  the  mid-lands,  and  continuing,  along  the 
bafe  of  the  mountains,  nearly  the  whole-  extent  of  the^ 
county.  The  fourth  confids  of  • an  / extenfive  range  of 
mountains,  which  commences  at.  the  fouth-wed  extremity 
of  the  county,  and  terminates  at  a high  promontory  called 
St.  Abb  s-head,  on:  the,  eall  ffiore.  . The.  greater  part  . 
of  this  is  moor,  or  mafia ; but  fome  parts  in  the  glens,  or 
low-lands,  between  the  hills,  are  kept  under  a regular  rota- 
tation  of  crops.  Farming  is  the  chief  purfuit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  on  the . fea-coait  many  are  employed  in-  fiflfingy 
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felt-making,  and  in  commercial  purfuits.  At  fome  places 
the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  have  been  eflablifhed,  and 
at  Prc lion-pans  is  a large  manufactory  for  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
another  for  fal-ammoniac.  The  weftern  part  of  the  county 
abounds  with  coal ; bolides  which  lime-ilone,  and  red  granite 
or  iron-done  conditute  the  chief  mineral  fubdances  beneath 
the  lurface.  Several  dreams  and  rivulets  are  found  in  the 
county  ; but  it  has  only  one  river  of  any  confequence,  which 
extends  through  the  whole  in  a north-eaderly  direction,  en- 
tering it  near  Ormidon,  and  leaving  it  at  Tyningham,  where 
it  forms  a bay. 

Hadingtonfhire  abounds  with  gentlemens’  feats,  fome  of 
which  are  built  on  a large  and  commodious  fcale  : and  fome 
of  their  proprietors  refide,  almod  wholly,  at  them.  Amif- 
deld  and  Gosford  belong  to  the  earl  of  Wemyfs;  Broxmoath 
to  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  ; Yeller-caftle,  the  feat  of  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale  ; Tyningham  belongs  to  the  earl  of 
Hadington  ; Leithington,  the  feat  of  lord  Blantyre ; ]>a- 
lincrief,  the  feat  of  lord  Elibank  ; Ormillown-hall,  a feat 
of  the  earl  of  Hopetown  ; Dunglafs,  the  feat  of  fir  James 
Hall,  hart.  ; Lockend,  lir  Peter  Warrender  ; Gilmerton, 
dr  George  Kinloch.  Beiides  thefe  the  county  contains  fome 
feats  called  cadles,  which  belong  to  ancient  families:  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  cadles  of  Dunbar  and  Hailes,  once  the  property 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  Tantallan,  the  refidence  of  the 
Douglaffes  : the  cadle  of  Redhoufe,  the  property  of  the 
Hamiltons  : Dirlton  cadle,  belonging  to  the  Nelhit  family: 
and  Luffnefs,  to  the  Hopes. 

Near  the  northern  coad  of  this  county  are  the  fmall  iflands 
of  Bafs,  Eiddrie  ; alfo  fome  rocks  called  Craig-Leith,  lbres, 
and  Lamb.  The  fird  is  a Angular  infulated  rock  of  about 
one  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  rabbits 
and  fea-birds. 

Hadingtonfliire  contains  the  three  royal  boroughs  of 
Hadington,  North-Berwick,  and  Dunbar.  According  to 
the  parliamentary  report  of  1801,  it  then  contained  6257 
houfes,  and  29,986  inhabitants.  Grofe,  in  “ The  Antiquities 
of  Scotland,’’  gives  accounts,  with  prints,  of  the  following 
ancient  buildings  in  this  county.  A ruin  on  the  fhore  at 
North-Berwick  ; a Cidertian  nunnery  at  the  fame  place  ; 
Dirleton-cadle  ; Dunbar-catUe ; Gulene  church  ; Hading- 
ton church;  Hales-caftle  ; Innerwick-cadle  ; and  Tantal- 
lan, or  Tamtallon-cadle.  Antiquarian  objedls  of  a more 
remote  character  are,  an  encampment,  called  Cheders  in 
Bolton  paridi ; another  of  a circular  form  at  Gawald  ; a third 
at  Carfrac  ; a fourth  on  Priedlavv,  which  is  encompaffed  by 
four  ditches,  and  meafures  2000  feet  in  circumference.  The 
county  is  divided  into  three  prelbyteries,  and  thefe  again 
divided  into  twenty-four  parifhes.  A good  map  of  Hading- 
tonlhire,  on  a fcale  of  two  inches  to  a mile,  was  publiflied  in 
1799  by  Mr.  Forell.  In  Chalmers’s  Caledonia,  vol*  ii.  is 
a full  and  intereding  account  of  this  county. 

HADITA,  a town  of  Curdidan,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Altun-fu  with  the  Tigris  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Moful. 

HADITH,  or  Haditschkf,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the 
Euphrates  ; 100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bagdad. 

HADLEY,  or  Hadleigii,  a market-town  and  parifh 
in  the  hundred  of  Cosford,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Breton,  at  the  didance  of  7 miles  W.  of  Ipfwich, 
and  64  N.E.  of  London.  The  town  contained  482  houfes, 
and  2486  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1801.  Camden  deferibes 
the  town  as  being  “ famoas  for  the  clothing  trade”  in  his 
time  ; but  at  prefent  the  only  manufadfure,  or  trade  of  the 
place,  is  fpinning  of  yam  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  It  is 
uoted  by  ancient  hillorians  as  the  burial-place  of  Guthrum, 
or  Gormo,  the  Dane,  who,  on  adopting  the  Chridian  religion, 
was  prefented  by  king  Alfred  with  the  country  of  Ealt- 
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Anglia.  Gough  fays  the  inhabitants  “ pretend  to  (hew 
the  tomb  of  Guthrum,  but  there  is  only  a long  arch  with 
a bouquet  on  its  point  in  the  fouth  wall  of  the  church,  of 
much  later  date.”  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  before 
tlte  redlory-houfe  ftands  a venerable  brick  gate,  with  two 
hexagonal  towers,  built,  with  the  houfe,  by  William  Pikyng- 
ham,  dean  of  Stoke  college,  and  redfor  here  about  1490. 
He  alfo  founded,  in  the  year  1497,  12  alms-houfes  for  24 
aged  poor  perfons,  with  a chapel.  On  the  adjoining  com- 
mon is  a done,  with  an  infeription,  to  perpetuate  the  martyr- 
dom of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  redfor  of  this  place,  who,  in 

*555, for 

“ Defending  what  was  good, 

Upon  this  plas  he  left  his  blood.” 

This  town  was  anciently  incorporated,  but  its  charter  was 
furrendered  by  writ  of  quo-warranto  to  king  James  II. 
It  had  formerly  two  weekly  markets,  but  has  now  only  one, 
on  Mondays,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

Hadley,  a plcafent  pod-town  of  America,  in  Hamp- 
ffiire  county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Connedficut 
river,  nearly  oppolite  to  Northampton  ; 97  miles  W.  of 
Bodon.  It  coniids  of  two  long  dreets,  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  river,  and  the  townihip  contains  1073 
inhabitants. 

HADOWTY.  See  Nagore. 

HADRAMAUT,  a province  of  Arabia  Felix,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Yemen,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Oman,  and  on  the  N.  by  a great  defert.  It  com- 
prehends a wide  extent  of  country,  more  efpecially  if,  with 
the  Arabians,  we  include  in  it  the  didridt  of  Mabhra,  which 
fee.  Hadramaut,  like  Yemen,  exhibits  great  diverfities  of 
foil  and  furface.  Some  parts  of  it  are  dry  and  defart  ; but 
the  hills  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  interfedfed  by  well- 
watered  vales.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  like  thofe 
of  Yemen,  are  divided  into  Arabs,  fettled  in  towns,  wander- 
ing Bedouins,  and  Kobarts,  or  highlanders.  The  religion  is 
a tiffue  of  fantallic  fragments  of  fuperdition  ; for  the  pre- 
vailing fed!  among  them  is  that  of  the  Sunnites.  This  pro- 
vince, and  that  of  Yemen,  conilituting  Arabia  Felix,  en- 
joyed, in  the  remoted  time,  a very  extenfive  commerce.  Its 
exports  confided  not  only  of  its  own  produdfions,  but  like- 
wife  of  thofe  of  India,  which  were  brought  into  its  harbours, 
upon  the  fliores  of  the  ocean,  by  veflels  from  India  ; and 
thefe  articles  of  merchandize  were  conveyed  by  land,  from 
the  apprehended  danger  of  navigating  the  Arabic  gulf,  into 
Egypt  and  Syria,  The  caravans  were  a fource  of  wealth 
to  the  whole  nation  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  gained 
by  purchafes  and  fales,  and  the  Bedouins  by  hiring  out 
their  camels.  But  fince  the  Europeans  have  difeovered  a 
different  route  to  India,  the  trade  of  South  Arabia  has 
ncceffarily  declined.  However,  this  province,  though  defti- 
tnte  of  the  coffee  which  has  been  the  refource  of  Yemen, 
dill  carries  on  fome  trade  in  its  native  produdfions  ; for 
thefe  fhipS  from  Maflcat  vifit  its  harbours  upon  the  ocean  ; 
the  little  coffee  which  it  affords,  incenfe,  gum  Arabic, 
dragon’s  blood,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  are  the  articles  of  this 
trade.  The  aloes  of  Soccatra,  an  ifle  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  Hadramaut,  has  been  always  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation.  The  inhabitants  have  likewife  fome  trivial  manu- 
fadfures.  Yemen  is  furnifhed  from  this  province  with  coarfe 
cloths,  carpets,  and  the  knives  called  “ Jumbeu,”  which  are 
hung  from  their  girdles.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut 
being  averfe  to  a maritime  life,  the  trade  from  their  fea- 
ports  is  carried  on  altogether  in  foreign  bottoms.  There 
are  feveral  confiderable  towns  in  this  province,  which  were 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  they  are  at  prefent ; Inch 
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are  Schibam,  Doan,  Dafur,  Kefchim,  Marbat,  Hafek,  and 
Ainad,  and  alfo  feveral  fea-ports.  The  Bedouins,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  hills,  have  here,  as  well  as  through  other 
parts  of  Arabia,  a number  of  independent  Scheiks  ; and  the 
coafts,  together  with  the  adjacent  country,  are  fhared  among 
foreigners  of  higher  dignity,  whom  travellers  have  called 
kings,  though  they  take  only  the  title  of  fcheik,  or  fultan. 
The  fcheik  of  Schibam  is  the  moll  powerful.  The  capital 
of  this  province  is  Hadramaut ; 360  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Mocha. 

HAD  RAN,  a town  of  Ferfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 132  miles  S.W.  of  Tauris. 

HADRIA.  See  Adkia. 

HADRIAN.  See  Adrian. 

HADRIANEA,  or  Haduixai.ia,  in  Antiquity , games 
inftituted  by  Antonine,  at  Fuzzuoli,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  or  Adrian. 

There  were  two  forts  of  Hadrianalia,  the  one  held  every 
year,  and  the  other  every  five  years. 

HADRIANISTS,  H adhian'IST.T'.,  in  Church  Hijlory. 
See  Adrianists. 

HADRO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 58  miles 

S.S.W.  of  Kerkuk. 

HADSJAR.  See  Laciisa. 

HAEGT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillricf  of  Louvain. 
The  place  contains  1345,  and  the  canton  10,550  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  I22i  kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

HAMACATE,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a ferpent  found 
in  Afia,  the  colour  of  which  is  bright  red  : it  is  a dangerous 
creature,  and  is  conceived  to  be  the  viper  a corallina  of  modern 
naturalills. 

HAIM  ACHATES,  the  blood-coloured  agate,  in  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Ancients,  the  name  of  an  agate  found 
at  this  time  in  the  Ea.ll  Indies,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  called  by  Dr.  Hill  achates  fanguineus  variegatus  ; 
or  the  blood-coloured  variegated  agate. 

It  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  agate  kind,  and  was 
extremely  well  characterized  by  the  name  the  ancients 
gave  it,  being  always  of  a llrong  and  deep  red,  like  that  of 
blood.  Often  it  is  only  of  this  plain  and  fingle  colour 
throughout  the  mafs,  but  more  frequently  it  is  found  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  a pals  blue,  and  with  brown  ; the 
blue  in  this  cafe  always  furrounding  the  red,  and  appearing 
like  the  fetum  which  feparates  from  and  floats  about  the 
blood,  when  it  has  been  fome  time  out  of  the  body  ; the 
brown,  or  hair-colour,  is  often  the  bafis,  or  ground-colour, 
of  the  {tone,  and  the  red  in  fpots  only,  and  variegations,  fur- 
rounded  with  this  thin  blueilh  colour  ; it  is  very  hard,  and 
takes  a fine  polilh,  and  is  cut  into  the  tops  of  fnuff-boxes, 
and  other  toys,  and  much  valued  by  our  lapidaries. 

PIAMAGOGOS,  of  xiuv.,  blood,  and  aye,  I draw  away, 
the  name  of  a medicinal  compofition  deferibed  in  Myrepfus, 
and  intended  to  bring  away  the  lochia,  or  forward  the  men- 
firual  difeharges.  It  confills  of  black  hellebore  and  the 
foetid  gums,  with  honey. 

HAM  A 1-0  PI  A,  a term  derived  from  sauz,  blood,  and 
ctsw**,  to  fee,  and  figtrifying  a morbid  affection  of  the  eye, 
in  which  every  thing  appears  to  have  a red  colour. 

HJEMANT1IUS,  in  Botany,  from  lay.y.,  blood,  and  av3o-, 
a flower,  alluding  to  the  fine  red  colour  of  the  corolla  and 
mvoluerum,  as  well  as  perhaps  to  the  purple  ftains  upon  the 
llalk.  Linn.  Gen.  160.  Schreb.  214.  WHld.  Sp.  I 1.  v.  2.  24. 
Mart  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1. 403.  Juff.  55. 
Touru.  t.  433.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  22S.  Gxrtn.  t.  r 1 . — Clafs 
and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spathacex, 
Linn.  NaniJ/i,  Juff, 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucrum  of  feveral,  more  or  lefs  co- 
loured, oblong,  permanent  leaves,  furrounding  the  umbel, 
with  (lender  linear  leaflets  between  the  flowers.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  fuperior,  ereCt  ; tube  fhort,  angular  ; limb  in  fix 
deep  linear  equal  fegments,  incurved  at  the  points.  Siam. 
Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  infei-ted  into  the  tube,  longer  than 
the  limb,  all  equal ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior ; ftyle  fimple,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; 
fligma  fimple.  Peric.  Berry  roundifli,  of  three  cells.  Seeds 
folitary,  triangular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  feveral  leaves,  many-flowered. 
Corolla  fuperior,  in  fix  deep  equal  fegments.  Berry  of  three 
cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Of  this  very  hafidfome  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  the  latefl 
work  of  Linnxus  enumerates  but  four  fpeeies.  Jacquin  has 
figured  and  deferibed  fix  new  ones,  in  his  fplendid  Hort  us 
Schoenbrun  njis,  lo  that  Willdenow  defines  14  from  tliefe 
and  other  fources.  All  except  H mulliflorus,  which  comes 
from  Sierra  Leone,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

1.  H.  coccineus.  L nn.  Sp.  PI.  41 2.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1075. 
Redout.  Liliac.  t.  39.  (H.  africanus  ; Conun.  Hort.  v.  2. 
127.1.64.  Narciflus  indicus  puniceus  ; Ferrari  Cult.  t.  137. 
139.  N-  indicus  ferpentarius ; Columna  in  Hernand  Mex. 
885.899.  N indicus,  geinino  latiore  folio ; Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2. 
49.  f.  8. ) — Leaves  two,  tongue-fhaped,  divaricated,  de- 
preffed,  fiat,  fmooth.  Umbel  denfe,  level-topped,  fl.orter 
than  the  involucrum. — An  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens 
of  Europe,  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  after 
which  its  leaves  appear.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  flove.  The 
bulb  is  large.  The  broad  dark-green  leaves  lie  fiat  on  the 
ground,  fp reading  about  a foot  each  way.  Flower -Jlalks  fo- 
litary, erect,  a foot  high,  fpeckled  with  dark  purple.  In- 
volucrum of  about  fix  very  broad  and  itriking  fcarlet  leaves, 
riling  above  the  numerous  fowers,  which  are  comparatively 
pale  and  inconfpicuous.  Berry  pale -red,  rarely  ripened  with 
us,  and  then  feldorn  perfecting  more  than  one  or  two  black 
feeds,  though  there  are  always  the  rudiments  of  three.  The 
flowers  are  without  feent. 

2.  H.  coarBatus.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoen.  v.  1.  30.  t.  57. — 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  keeled,  fmooth,  ereCt;  callous  at 
the  tip.  Umbel  denfe,  level-topped,  fhorter  than  the  clofe 
lanceolate -leaved  involucrum. — The  leaves  are  green,  fpot- 
lefs  and  fmooth,  refembling  thofe  of  a Crittum,  being  nearly 
ereCt,  concave  and  keeled  ; their  tips  red  and  callous.  Stall 
dotted  with  red.  Involucrum  deep  fcarlet,  ereCt,  of  feveral 
lanceolate  leaves,  pale  at  the  bafe.  It  flowers  in  November,, 
the  leaves  coming  out  afterwards. 

3 H.  puniceus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  413.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1315. 
(H.colclfici  foliis,  periantlfio  herbaceo  ; Dill.  Elth.  167. 
t.  140.  Trew.  Ehret.  14.  t.  44. ) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
acute,  waved,  fpreading.  Umbel  denfe,  level-topped,  taller 

than  tiie  lanceolate-leaved  upright  involucrum A green- 

houle  plant,  imported  from  the  Cape,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  and  cultivated  by  Sherard  at  Eltham  about  the 
year  1722.  The  root  is  thick,  and  rather  tuberous  than 
bulbous.  Leaves  feveral,  with  fpotted  fheuthing  (talks, 
elevating  them,  like  a Hem,  feveral  inches  above  the  root. 
F lower -jlalk  rather  taller  than  the  leaf-f talks,  and  from  a 
different  bud,  naked,  folitary,  fpotted.  Involucrum  green, 
more  or  left  itained  with  purple.  Flowers  pale  fcarlet,  or 
falmon-coloured,  their  fegments  and  ftamens  but  fligbtly 
fpreading.  Berries  crimfon. 

4.  H.  multiflorus.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  n.  8.  Nodder  Ic.  1. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  318.  Curt  Mag.t.  961.  (Satyrium  e Guinea; 
Swert.  Floril.  t.  62.  f.  3.  lludb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  210.  f.  3.  Orchis 
e Guinea  delata,  live  fatyrium  ; Moris.  SeCt.  12.  t.  12. 

f.  11.): 
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f-  II.) — Leaves  elliptical,  fpreading.  Umbel  fpreading, 
longer  than  the  deflexed  lanceolate  involucrum.  Corolla 
ialver-lhap'ed.  Native  of  the  coaft  of  Sierra  Leone,  from 
whence  it  was  reftored  to  our  gardens  by  the  companion  of 
Dr.  Afzelius,  Francis  Borone,  who  in  1793  fupplied  Meffrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy  with  a conliderable  itock  of  the  roots, 
which  flowered  abundantly,  even  with  a very  moderate  heat. 
To  bloom  iucceffively,  the  plant  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
Itove.  Its  habit  refembles  the  laft,  to  which  its  fynonyms 
were  erroneoufly  referred  by  Linnaeus  ; but  the  leaves  are 
lefs  undulated,  and  the  flowers  far  more  beautiful,  being  of 
a rich  deep  fcarlet,  forming  a large  widely  expanding  umbel, 
whofe  involucrum  is  fmall,  pale,  and  reflexed,  like  the  fpatha 
of  an  Amuryllis.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla  fpread  at  a 
right  angle  with  its  tube,  and  the  ltamens  are  long  and  diva- 
ricated. The  flowers  grow  on  a rather  flender  fpotted  ftalk, 
fituated,  as  in  the  lart,  on  the  outfide  of  the  leaves,  not  grow- 
ing from  among  them,  as  drawn  by  Vallet.  This  author 
took  his  figure  from  a plant  at  Paris  early  in  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, and  is  copied  by  thofe  old  writers  we  have  cited.  In 
thefe  the  partial  flower-ftalks  look  jointed,  though  originally 
meant  to  reprefent  fome  flowers  as  having  fallen.  This  has 
led  profeffor  Willdenow  to  conftrudt  an  erroneous  fpecific 
character. 

5.  H.  tigrinus . Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  29.  t.  56. — 
Leaves  two,  tongue-fliaped,  divaricated,  fmooth,  fringed. 
Umbel  level-topped,  denfe,  fhorter  than  the  clofe,  obovate- 
leaved  involucrum — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
like  all  the  following.  It  flowered  with  Jacquin  in  Septem- 
ber. The  bulb  is  large  and  fcaly.  Leaves  two,  fpreading 
oppofitely,  as  in  the  firft  fpecies,  but  not  fo  much  de- 
preffed.  They  are  broad,  dark-green,  fmooth,  except  at 
the  edge,  which  is  denfely  fringed,  and  their  bafe  externally 
fpotted,  as  in  the  two  lall.  Flower-flail:  compreffed,  beauti- 
fully fpeckled  with  red.  Involucrum  of  about  nine  upright, 
obovate,  deep-fcarlet  leaves,  concealing  the  flowers,  except 
the  tops  of  their  flamens  and  flyles.  Corolla  pale  red, 
eredt. 

6.  H.  quadrivalvis . Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  30. 
t.  38. — Leaves  two,  divaricated,  elliptic-oblong,  fringed, 
hairy  on  the  upper  fide.  Involucrum  of  four  llightly  ex- 
panding leaves,  taller  than  the  clofe  level-topped  umbel. — 
Rather  fmaller  than  the  lall,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  rough 
foliage , as  well  as  the  few  leaves  of  the  involucrum,  which 
are  pale  fcarlet,  with  their  points  expanding,  riling  much 
above  tire  flowers , whofe  corolla  is  of  the  fame  colour,  quite 
eredt,  tipped  with  white. 

7.  H.  pubefeens.  Linn.  Suppl.  193.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  1.404. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  hairy  all  over.  Um- 
bel roundifh-level-topped.  Limb  of  the  corolla  eredt. — In- 
troduced into  the  Kew  garden  in  1774,  by  Mr.  F.  Maflfon. 
It  flowers  in  Auguit,  and  grows  naturally  in  fandy  ground. 
“ The  leaves  are  moftly  two,  eredt,  about  a fpan  long, 
fcarcely  an  inch  broad,  flat,  ribbed,  hairy  on  both  Tides, 
bluntith,  contracted  at  the  bafe.  Flower-Jlalk  thread-fliaped, 
very  fmooth,  reddilh,  three  or  four  inches  high,  andgs  thick 
as  a goofe-quill.  Involucrum  eredt,  red,  of  fix  oblong, 
flat,  bluntifh  leaves,  an  inch  and  half  long  and  an  inch 
broad.  Flowers  numerous,  crowded  into  a roundilh-topped 
umbel,  on  a level  with  the  involucrum,  their  corolla  reddilh, 
eredt.”  Linn-fl.  MSS. 

8.  H.  ciliaris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  413.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1. 
404?  (Amaryllis  ciliaris;  Linn.  Suppl.  195.) — Leaves 
tengue-lhaped,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  fringed  with  many 
rows  of  hairs  pointing  forwards. — A fpecies  involved  in 
much  confufion.  We  have  feen  nothing  of  the  flowers,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  authentic  fpccimen,  defined  as  above,  are 


very  different  from  any  thing  we  find  clfewhere  deferibed 
or  figured.  Breynius’s  t.  39.  by  no  means  accords  with 
them. 

9.  H.  albflos.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  31.  t.  59. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1239. — Leaves  elliptical,  flat,  fmooth,  finely 
fringed.  Stalk  hairy,  reclining.  Involucrum  membra- 
nous, veiny,  of  four  unequal  leaves. — The  broad  downy- 
edged  leaves,  white  flowers,  green-veined  white  involucrum, 
and  hairy  flower-flail  dillinguilh  this  from  all  the  preceding. 
Jacquin  makes  five  involucrum  fmooth,  Edwards  and  Gawler 
in  Curt.  Mag.  fringed.  The  corolla  is  nearly  eredt,  umbel 
clofe,  anthers  yellow,  berries  bright  fcarlet. 

10.  H.  toxicarius.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  405.  Thunb. 
Prod.  59.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1217.  (Amaryllis  diilicha  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  195.  Patterfon’s  Travels,  51,  with  a very  bad  plate. 
— Leaves  numerous,  twc-ranked,laneeolate,  glaucous,  fpread- 
ing. Involucrum  of  two  leaves,  eredt.  Corolla  falver-lhaped. 
— The  only  flowers  of  this  plant,  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  were  given  us  in  April  1794,  from  the 
flove  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington  at  Mongewell,  Oxford- 
fliire.  Mr.  Sowerby’s  drawing  of  them  was  communicated 
to  the  Bot.  Mag.  by  Mr.  Lambert,  and  the  original  fpeci- 
men  is  now  before  us.  The  root  is  an  ovate  bulb,  and  its 
juice  ferves  the  Hottentots  to  poifon  the  arrows,  with  which 
they  kill  antelopes.  The  leaves,  common  in  our  ftoves,  are 
long,  glaucous,  fpreading  remarkably  in  two  ranks.  Flower- 
fall  much  compreffed,  a foot  or  more  in  height,  and  an 
inch  broad.  Involucrum  more  like  the  fpatha  of  an  Amaryl- 
lis, but  we  prefume  the  fruit  is  known  to  be  a‘ berry,  which 
places  it  in  the  prefent  genus.  The  flowers  are  innumera- 
ble, making  a denfe  umbel ; their  ftalks  two  or  three  inches 
long,  with  many  narrow  white  membranous  leaflets  among 
them.  Corolla  very  pale  role-colour,  its  fegments  horizontal 
or  reflexed,  broader  than  in  //.  multiforus.  Stamens  of  the 
fame  colour  and  length. 

11.  H.  lancifolius.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  31.  t.  60. 
— Leaves  few,  divaricated,  elliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth,  fringed 
with  reflexed  hairs.  Flowers  falver-lhaped,  taller  than  the 
involucrum. — Bulb  ovate.  Leaves  generally  two,  widely 
fpreading  and  nearly  flat,  a fpan  long,  an  inch  and  half 
broad  in  the  • middle,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  dark-green, 
fmooth,  fringed  with  reflexed  hairs.  Stall  fmooth.  Flowers 
about  feven,  white  with  a tinge  of  red,  riling  much  above 
the  leaves  of  the  involucrum,  which  are  few,  eredt,  oblong, 
reddilh,  fpatha-like.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla  fpread 
horizontally  as  in  the  laft,  and  the  tube  is  very  Ihort. 

12.  H.  carinalus.  Mill.  Didt.  ed.  8.  n.  2.  — Leaves  linear, 
elongated,  keeled. — We  know  nothing  of  this  but  from 
Miller,  who  mentions  that  he  received  the  bulbs  from  Van 
Royen  of  Leyden.  He  fays  the  root  is  like  that  of  H.  coc - 
cineus.  Leaves  three  or  four,  afoot  long,  or  more,  not  flat, 
but  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a boat,  more  eredt  than  thofe 
of  coccineus,  but  not  quite  fo  broad.  Flowers  like  that  fpe- 
cies, but  paler.  This  defeription  does  not  much  differ  from 
Jacquin’s  coarflatus , fee  n.  2,  which  may  poflibly  be  the 
fame  plant. 

13.  H.  pumilio.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  32.  t.  6 1. 
— Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  upright,  fmooth,  naked.  Flow- 
ers falver-lhaped,  taller  than  the  involucrum. — A fmaller 
plant  than  If.  lancifolius,  from  which  its  upright,  narrow, 
fmooth-edged  leaves  abundantly  dillinguilh  it,  though  their 

flowers  are  exactly  alike. 

14.  H .fpiralis.  Linn.  fi).  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  405. 
Thunb,  Prod.  58.  (Crinum  tenellum  ; Linn.  Suppl.  194. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  363.) — Leaves  briftle-lhaped.  Stalk 
thread-ftiaped,  fpiral  at  the  bafe.  Involucrum  awl-fhapcd, 
Ihorterthan  the  umbel. — Mr.  F.  Maffon  Tent  this  to  Kew 
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garden  in  1774,  where  it  flowers  in  September,  and  is 
treated  as  a green-houfe  plant.  Nothing  can  be  lefs  like  the 
Other  Hemanthi,  and  there  Teems  no  reafon  to  place  it  with 
them  except  the  pulpy  fruit , which  however  differs  from 
the  reft  in  being  tricoccous,  or  three-lobed.  The  whole 
habit  is  very  (lender  and  thread-fhaped.  Flowers  fearcely 
above  three  or  four,  in  a lax  umbel,  white,  funnel-fhaped, 
not  unlike  thofc  of  Antharuum  ferotinum  and  others  of  that 
genus.  Involucrutu  of  two  Ihort,  llender,  purplifli  leaves. 
Stigmas  very  dillinddy  three.  Berry  brownilh.  The  bulb  is 
no  bigger  than. a filberd. 

Mr.  Doun  in  his  Hortus  Cantalrificnfis  mentious,  befides 
molt  of  the  above,  four  fpecies  unknown  to  us,  all  from 
the  Cape  of  G ood  Hope.  Thefe  are  named  by  him  //.  or- 
bicularis ; obliqnus ; maculatus  ; and  undulatus. 

HjliMANTH US,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
bulbous-rooted,  herbaceous,  perennial  flowering  kind ; of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  fcarlet  haemanthus, 
blood  flower,  or  lilly  ( H.  coccineus);  the  wave-leaved  lue- 
mauthus,  blood  flower,  or  baitard  dragon  (H.  puniceus) ; 
and  the  carinated  Cape  hasmanthus,  (IT.  carinatus.) 

Method  of  Culturi. — In  the  lirll  and  third  fpecies  the  off- 
fets  being  fparingly  afforded,  they  are  of  courfc  railed  with 
fome  difficulty.  When  the  ofl-iets  are  capable  of  being 
procured  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  light  loamy 
mould,  immediately  when  the  Items  decay  depoliting  them  in 
a dry  glafs  frame.  The  old  roots,  after  they  have  been 
taken  up,  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  until  Augult,  when 
they  fhould  be  new  potted  and  placed  out  in  the  open  air,  till 
they  require  protection  for  the  winter  feafon. 

In  the  fecond  fort  the  plants  may  be  readily  increafed  by- 
dividing  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  during  the  early 
fpring  mouths,  before  they  fend  forth  new  Items,  in  pots  of 
light  loamy  earth.  The  old  roots  fhould  alfo  be  repotted  at 
this  feafon. 

All  the  forts  are  likewife  capable  of  being  railed  from 
feeds,  but  especially  the  fecond  kind,  by  fowing  them  in 
pots  of  light  fandy  earth,  and  immediately  plunging  them 
into  the  bark  ftove.  As  loon  as  the  plants  appear  they 
fhould  have  a pretty  free  admiflion  of  frefh  air  ; and  as  foon 
as  they  have  attained  a good  growth,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  feparate  pots,  and  be  replunged  in  the  hot-bed.  After 
being  properly  lmrdened  they  may  be  depofited  in  the  dry 
Hove. 

They  all  require  the  management  of  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
little  water  being  given  them  during  the  winter  feafon,  but 
pretty  frequently  when  the  weather  is  warm,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  in  the  flowering  Hate,  air  being  likewife  pretty  freely 
allowed. 

Plants  of  this  nature  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  Hove 
•collections. 

- HJ2MATEMESIS,  in  Medicine,  from  al^x,  blood,  and 
tpA,  1 vomit,  figniiies  a vomiting  of  blood. 

A dilcharge  of  blood  from  tin;  ftomach  is  a difeafe  gene- 
rally alarming  to  the  patient,  and  fometimes  attended  with 
conliderable  uneafinefs  and  diltrefs,  and  occalionally  with 
danger.  From  the  importance  of  the  organ  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  its  great  connection  with  life,  we  fhould,  in- 
deed, be  led  to  fuppofe  that  an  hxinorrhage  from  its  veflels 
could  not  occur,  without  occafioning  very  ferious  injury  to 
the  conflitution,  or  being  itfelf  tire  relult  of  fome  formidable 
dilorder  of  the  llomaeh  itfelf.  lint  experience  altogether 
invalidates  the  correctnefs  of  fucli  a fuppofition  ; and  teaches 
us  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  inltances,  a vomiting  of 
blood  does  not  originate  in  any  adtual  difeafe  of  the  llo- 
mach,  but  is  fymptomatic  of  diforder  in  fome  other  organ, 
whole  operations  are  connected  by  fympathy  with  thole  of 
Yon.  XVII. 


the  ftomach,  efpecially  the  inteftines,  the  liver,  tlie  uterus,  and 
other  abdominal  vifeera  ; and  farther,  that  the  primary  dif- 
order is  inoft  frequently  a flight  derangement  of  the  bowels 
or  of  the  liver,  which  is  eafily  removed  by  medicine.  Tins 
form  of  hcematemeiis  we  fnall  lirll  deferibe,  and  afterwards 
notice  the  lefs  frequent  varieties. 

The  ordinary  form  of  this  difeafe  chiefly  attacks  females, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  thirtieth  year  of  their  age.  It 
is  preceded  by  great  languor  and  opprcOion,  both  about  the 
chefl  and  the  region  ot  the  ftomach  ; by  a fenfe  of  fulnel's 
of  the  praecordia ; by  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
fometimes  by  pain  in  the  breaft  ; by  lois  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, giddinefs,  and  diiturbed  flecp.  The  eye  is  dull,  the 
countenance  is  expreffive  of  much  diilrefs,  the  ptiife  is 
feeble,  and  the  bowels  are  conflipated.  In  this  flate  of  im- 
paired health,  a particular  fit  of  iicknefs  and  naufea  is  Life 
immediate  fOre-runncr  of  the  attack  ot  the  vomiting  ef 
blood.  The  blood  brought  up  is  fometimes  florid,  and  at 
other  times  black  and  grumous  ; fometimes  it  is  mixed  ith 
a large  quantity  of  mucus,  and  at  others  with  the  remains 
of  the  alimentary  matters  taken  into  the  ftomach.  The 
quantity  of  blood  brought  up  at  one  time  varies  from  a few 
ounces  to  a pound  or  more.  The  diltreffing  fymptoms  are 
relieved  by  this  difeharge  of  blood  ; but  they  are  again  ag- 
gravated, previoully  to  the  return  of  a limilar  attack  of  the 
vomiting. 

It  is  requifite,  when  blood  is  brought  up,  to  aLertam 
with  accuracy  whether  it  has  been  difeharged  from  the  It o- 
mach  or  from  the  lungs  : in  popular  language,  the  origin 
of  every  difeharge  from  the  chelt  is  generally  referred  to 
the  ftomach.  For  this  purpofe  the  following  circumftances 
fhould  be  inveltigated.  If  the  blood  is  brought  up  manifeflly 
by  the  action  of  vomiting,  without  any  coughing ; if  the 
vomiting  has  been  preceded  by  fome  fenfe  of  weight,  anxiety, 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ltomach  ; if  the  blood  dif„ 
ebarged  is  of  a black  and  grumwus  appearance  ; and  if  it  is 
manifeflly  mixed  with  other  contents  of  the  ftomach ; we 
can  feldom  have  any  doubt  of  the  fource  from  whence  the 
blood  proceeds,  and  therefore  of  the  exiitence  ot  the  dii- 
eafe  in  queftioo.  We  {hall  have  occafion  to  notice  this  fyb- 
jett  again  under  the  head  of  Haemoptysis. 

The  caufes  of  this  haematemelFs  have  been  the  fubjedt  of 
much  fpeculation.  The  time  of  life  in  which  it  principally 
occurs,  and  the  circumltanee  of  being  peculiar  to  the  female 
fex,  have  induced  phylicians  to  imagine  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  menftrual  flux,  the  fuppreflion  ot  which 
has  generally  been  conlidered  as  the  l'ole  caufe  of  the  difeafe: 
it  has  been  laid  to  be  a haemorrhasre  vicarious  of  the  menfes. 

O 

Dr.  Cullen,  after  dating  that  a plethora  in  the  veflels  of  tlie-- 
ftomach,  where  there  is  a general  plethoric  Hate  of  the  habit, 
although  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  give  rife  to  hcematemeiis,  is 
in  fadt  not  found  by  experience  to  do  fo ; and  that  fuch  a 
plethoric  Hate  of  the  fyltem  is  probably  induced  by  the  fup- 
preflion of  the  menfes  ; is  at  length  compelled  to  admit  that 
fome  particular  (we  might  as  well  fay,  unknown)  circum- 
f lames  of  the  ftomach  itfelf  muH  be  fuppofed  to  exiit  which 
“ determine  an  afflux  ot  blood  to  that  organ,  and  may 
therefore  occur  without  any  conliderable  or  dangerous  ple- 
thora prevailing  in  the  fyflem.’’  The  peculiar  circumftances, 
in  this  inflance,  he  iuppofes  to  be  “ the  connection  and  con- 
tent which  we  know  to  fubfilt  between  the  uterus  and  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  efpecially  that  principal 
part  of  it  the  ftomach."’  (Firfl  Lines,  par.  1023:) 

The  obfervations  of  Dr.  Hamilton  on  this  fubjeft  are 
more  confident  with  found  realoning.  Admitting  the  great 
importance  of  the  uterine  fyilem  in  the  animal  economy, 
be  is  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  has  been  injputed  to 
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the  influence  of  the  catamenia  in  circumftances  of  difeafe  ; 
and  that,  in  explaining  thefe  circumftances,  we  have  reafoned 
too  much  on  a fubjedt  that  is  little  underftood.  He  farther 
obferves,  “ in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  the  caufe  affumed,  to 
account  for  vomiting  of  blood,  proceeds  upon  limited  or 
miftaken  information.  Sufpended  menftruation  is  not  a ne- 
ceffary  concomitant  of  hxmatemefis,  which  appears  when 
the  menfes  are  regular.  I do  not  know,’’  he  adds,  in 
what  proportion  of  inftances  this  is  the  cafe  ; but  if  it  is 
i'o  in  one  inftance,  this  one  inftance  overturns  the  theory, 
does  away  the  vicarious  nature  of  hxmatemefis,  and  gives 
at  a place,  where  I conceive  it  ought  to  have  one,  among 
idiopathic  difeafes.”  (Obfervations  on  Purgative  Medicines, 
Edinburgh  1805,  page  1 1 3. ) 

This  cannot  but  be  deemed  a fatisfaftory  refutation  of  the 
vicarious  nature  of  hxmatemefis  ; and  the  fail  of  the  occa- 
fional  ceflation  of  the  difeafe,  on  the  re-appearance  of  fin- 
pended  catamenia,  which  was  even  dated  by  Hippocrates, 
Mulieri  fanguinem  evomenti  menllruis  erumpeutibus  fo- 
lutio  fit.”  Aphorifm,  fed.  v.  32.)  is  eafily  explained  on 
other  grounds.  The  ceflation  of  the  periodical  difcharge, 
notwithftanding  the  general  opinion  of  females,  who  attri- 
bute almoft  every  malady  to  this  fource,  is  probably  much 
more  frequently  a confequence  and  a lign  of  the  ill  condi- 
tion of  the  general  health,  than  a caufe  of  it.  (See  Chlo- 
rosis.) The  re-appearance  of  the  menfes,  therefore,  and 
the  ceflation  of  the  haematemelis,  are  nearly  co-incident,  not 
becaufe  the  one  is  the  caufe  of  the  other,  but  becaufe  both 
are  the  confequence  of  the  reftoration  of  the  general  health. 
It  is  obvious  then,  that  theoretical  difquifitions,  founded  upon 
fuch  views  of  the  diforder,  muft  have  led  to  pra&ical  errors ; 
namely,  to  the  difficult  and  precarious  attempts  to  reftore 
the  fupprefled  menfes  ; when  obfervation  and  experience,  un- 
ikackled  by  hypotheus,  would  have  conducted  the  pradi- 
tioner  to  more  efficient  means  of  cure. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  under  the  ordinary  method  of 
treatment  formerly  recommended  by  pradical  phyftcians, 
hxmatemefis  was  a difeafe  of  uncertain  duration  and  of  very 
unequal  feverity  ; whilft,  under  the  plan  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  is  in  general  fpeedily  removed.  Hoff- 
mann affirms,  that  “ a vomiting  of  blood  is,  of  almoft  all 
haemorrhages,  the  molt  dangerous  (Medicin.  Ration. 
Syftem  tom.  ii.  par.  ii.)  but  he  admits  at  the  fame  time  that 
when  itarifes  from  plethora,  or  fupprefled  evacuations,  “we 
need  not  defpair.”  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  juftly  confidered 
this  form  of  hxmatemefis  as  “ hardiy  ever  a dangerous 
difeafe;’’  and  for  ourfelves,  we  have  never  witneffed  any  ill 
confequences  refulting  from  it,  but  have  always  found  it 
yield  readily  to  the  method  of  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  to  which  indeed  our  own  obfervation  had 
led  us  previoufly  to  the  appearance  of  his  publication. 

The  ufual  praftice  adopted  for  the  cure  of  hxmatemefis 
confllls  in  the  ufe  of  refrigerant,  or  cooling  medicines,  as 
they  have  been  call  d,  fuch  as  the  neutral  falts,  efpecially 
nitre,  the  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  fmall  dofes  of  opium,  with 
acidulated  drinks  and  light  diet ; to  which  fome  have  added 
the  ufe  of  fpermaceti  and  oleaginous  matters.  If  the  difeafe, 
notwithftanding  the  exhibition  of  thefe  medicines,  continued 
for  fome  time,  then  powerful  aflringents  and  ledatives,  fuch 
as  alum,  kino,  the  tinfture  of  muriated  iron,  digitalis,  &c. 
were  reforted  to  with  the  occafional  interpofttion  of  a gentle 
laxative,  fuch  as  the  c'aftor  oil.  (See  Thomas’s  Modern 
Praftice  of  P'nylic.)  Dr.  Cullen  recommended  the  ufe  of. 
the  ordinary  remedies  employed  in  the  cafe  of  fupprefled 
catamenia;  and  •Hoffmann  iikewife'pfefcribed  the  employ- 
ment of  mild  emmenagogues,  frequent  emmenagogue  glyfters 
-and  bleeding  in  the  foot,  when  the  bloody  vomiting  arofc 
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from  fuppreffions  or  obftru&ions  of  the  menfes.  The  fame 
able  phyfician  alfo  advifed  that,  if  the  patient  be  plethoric, 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  cautioufly  proportioned  to  the  age, 
ftrength,  and  degree  of  repletion  of  the  individual,  fhould  be 
reforted  to  in  the  paroxyfm  ; and  where  there  was  much- 
heat  with  llrong  pulfe,  he  ufed  free  dilution  with  watery 
liquids,  containing  nitre  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  as  well  as 
emollient  glyflers  with  nitre,  with  a view  to  relax  the  fpafms 
of  the  inteftines,  and  to  procure  a derivation  of  the  humours 
from  the  ftomach.  In  order  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the 
vomiting,  he  preferibed  “ half  a drachm  of  rhubarb  twice, 
a-week  at  bed-time,  either  by  itfelf  or  with  crabs’-eyes,  or 
half  a grain  of  camphor  for  common  drink,  pure  water  ut 
which  iron  has  been  quenched,  or  acidulated  whey ; and  for 
tea  an  infufion  of  veronica,  knot-grafs,  milfoil  tops,  liquo- 
rice, and  fennel  feeds.”  He  cautions  us  to  be  wary  in  the 
ufe  of  opium  in  all  vomitings  of  blood,  from  whatever  caufe, 
and  likewife  of  aftringent  and  vitriolic  medicines  ; which,  he 
fays,  though  they  reftrain  the  hemorrhage,  endanger  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  even  of  dropl  v.  ( Hoffmanrr, 
loc.  cit.) 

The  experience  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
connexion  of  hxmatemefis  with  a conllipated  ftate  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  confequent  facility  of  removing 
the  difeafe  by  the  exhibition  of  cathartics.  After  having, 
adopted  this  mode  of  treatment  during  a period  of  ten  years. 
Dr.  Hamilton  thus  ftates  his  opinion  of  its  efficacy.  “ I have 
followed  the  pradlice,  which  this  cafe  fuggefted  in  the  in- 
ftances of  the  ailment  which  I have  fince  met  with  ; and  my 
fuccefs  has  been  fo  uniform,  that  I now  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain  pofition,  that  the  proper  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines  affords  fure  and  effeftual  means  of  removing  hxma- 
temefis,  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter.’’  He  goes  on  to 
remark,  “ the  purgatives  which  I have  ufed  in  thefe  cafes 
have  never  excited  vomiting  ; and  what  may  be  thought 
Angular,  I have  never  been  able  to  afeertain  the  prefence  of 
blood  in  the  fxces.  As  the  ftrength  of  patients  labouring 
under  this  vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  pretty  entire,  we 
need  not  dread  full  purging  ; but  this  effedl  is  not  wanted; 
if  we  unload  the  bowels  we  accomplifh  the  cure.  The  fseces 
which  are  brought  off  are  copious,  unnatural  in  colour,  con- 
fluence, and  fmell,  as  they  generally  are  after  long  remora, 
the  confequence  of  obftinate  and  protracted  coftivenefs. 
The  different  circumftances  which  not  only  expofe  women 
to  coftivenefs  more  readily  than  men ; but  when  it  does  occur, 
to  a more  obftinate  kind  of  it,  as  already  noticed,  may  ex- 
plain why  they  are  exclufively  the  fubjedls  of  the  difeafe.” 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  1 16.)  The  medicines  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
employed  with  a view  to  empty  the  bowels  were  various  ; 
combinations  of  calomel  and  jalap,  aloetic  pills,  neutral 
falts,  &c.  occafionally  aided  by  the  ufe  of  injections:  and 
as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  nature  of  the  purga- 
tive, provided  it  will  agree  with  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  and 
is  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
neceffity  of  evacuation,  is  a matter  of  fecondary  importance. 

This  prudtical  fadf  being  afeertained,  the  rational  inquirer 
will  not  afk  for  any  theoretical  explanation  of  it.  Whether 
we  may  fuppofe  the  loaded  bowels  to  impede  the  hepatic  and, 
abdominal  circulation,  and  thus  tooccafion  a venous  plethora 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; or  whether  the  languid  circu- 
lation in  thefe  parts,  and  the  flow  aCtion  of  the  bowels,  tr.ay 
be  alike  the  confequence  of  the  general  languor  of  the 
fyftem  ; or  whether  any  other  hypothefis  may  be  reforted  to, 
the  value  of  the  practical  faCt  is  neither  diminiflied  nor  aug- 
mented. 

Having  difeuffed  the  ordinary'  form  of  hxmatemefis  at 
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feme  length,  we  have  only  a few  words  to  add  relative  to 
feme  other  modifications  of  the  difeafe,  which  depend  upon 
more  ferious  diforder  of  the  (lomach  itfclf,  of  other  organs, 
or  of  the  fyilem  at  large.  Snccefs  in  the  cure  of  thefe 
varieties  of  bloody  vomiting  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  attained  ; fur  the  conl'litution  itfelf  is 
undermined  in  tbefe  cafes,  by  acute  difeafe,  or  by  previous 
irregularities  and  intemperance,  in  addition  to  the  local 
tnifehief. 

The  organic  derangements  of  the  ftomnch,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  vomiting  of  blood,  are  thofe  arising  from 
wounds  or  other  mechanical  injury  to  its  Slru&ure,  which 
are  generally  fpecclily  fatal.  Tliefe  are  included  in  the 
fecund  fpecie;  of  S alvages,  Hicmatemelis  traumatica;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  ninth,  or  H.  cholcrica , as  far  as 
regards  its  origin  from  corrofive  poifon  fwallowed  ; and  the 
fourth,  or  H.  ah  hyrudinr,  in  which  the  internal  coat  of  the 
ilomach  has  been  wounded  by  a leech,  fwallowed  in  drinking 
ditch  water.  (Riverine,  Cent.  iv.  Old.  26).  In  cancer 
and  feirrhus  of  the  (lomacli  a blackiSh  matter,  refeinbling 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  is  commonly  ejedted  by  vomiting  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  in  a fluid  ftate  it  can  fcarcely  be  denominated 
hcrmatemclis. 

Morbid  enlargements  of  the  neighbouring  vifeera,  the 
fplecn,  pancreas,  and  liver,  (fee  Sausages,  fpec.  6,  7,  and 
13  ) aneuriltn  of  the  aorta,  (fpecies  2.)  and  compreflion 
of  that  artery,  (fpec.  1 1.)  have  all  been  afligned  as  occafional 
caufes  of  hsematemefis.  In  the  records  of  phyfic,  Dr. 
Cullen  obferves,  there  are  many  inflances  of  vomitings  of 
blood,  which  were  accompanied  with  a tiimified  fpleen, 
which  had  compreffed  the  vas  breve,  and  t Ik;  re  by  prevented 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  ftomacli.  It  is  alfo 
poffible,  that  an  obft.ru £fion  of  the  liver,  refilling  the  free 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum,  may  fometimes 
interrupt  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  veffels 
of  the  itomach,  and  thereby  occafion  a vomiting  of  blood  ; 
but  the  inflances  of  this  are  neither  fo  frequent  nor  fo  clearly 
explained  as  thofe  of  the  former  cafe.  (Firft  Lines,  par. 
102  7 — 28.)  In  the  morbus  niger  of  authors,  and  the  melana 

of  Sauvages,  the  black  and  grumous  blood  is  fometimes 
thrown  out  by  vomiting,  as  well  as  difeharged  downwards, 
and  is  confidered  as  originating  in  a venous  plethora  in  the 
inteftinal  canal,  connected  with  obltrudled  vifeera.  (See 
Melina.)  This  forms  the  twelfth  fpecies  of  Sauwage,  or 
H.  aira. 

There  arc  two  or  three  conditions  of  the  conftitution  in 
which  haematemefis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  in  which  it  is  to 
be  deemed  a hoptlefs  fymptom.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the 
lafl  llage  of  acute  fevers,  in  which  fpontaneous  haemorrhage 
takes  place  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  ufually 
confidered  as  the  moll  decided  fymptom  of  the  malignancy 
and  putrefcency  of  the  difeafe.  In  typhus,  fcarlet-fever, 
fmall-pox,  &c.  this  fort  of  haemorrhage  occafionally  elofes 
the  feene.  Hence  the  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  “ qui  fau- 
guinem  vomunt,  fi  quidem  fine  febre,  ialutare  ; fi  verb  cum 
lebre,  malum.’’  (Seel  vii.  Aph.  37  ) The  other  consti- 
tutional condition  is  that  which  is  found  in  feurvy,  and  in 
the  purpura  hamorrhagica , hamorrhaa  petechtahs,  or  purples , 
as  the  difeafe  has  been  varioufly  denominated.  Iu  the  higheit 
degree  of  thefe  maladies,  blood  flows  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  internal  and  external,  where  the  cuticle  or  inverting 
membrane  is  delicate  and  thin,  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
itbmach  is  one  form  of  the  difeharge. 

Laftly,  we  may  obferve,  that  Sauvages  has  included  in 
his  account  a pretended  hxmatemefis,  (H .Jtmulata.  fpec.  10. 1 
in  which  a deception  was  pradlifed,  even  upon  the  medical 
attendant,  by  a girl  who  was  confined  in  a convent  and  was 
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deflrous  of  being  fent  out.  She  vomited  feveral  pounds  of 
blood,  for  feveral  days  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  phyfician  : 
but  it  was  at  length  difeovered  that  fae  f wallowed  bullock's 
blood,  which  was  clandeftinely  conveyed  to  her  daily.  (Sau- 
vages Nofol.  Method.  Clals  ix.  genus  4 ) 

HJEMATION,  a word  ufed  among  the  Anc'ierts , for  a 
fort  of  reddifh  garon,  made  of  the  .inteitines  and  bleed  of. 
fillies  macerated  in  lalt. 

HAEMATITES,  from  is,**,  blood,  in  Natural  H'tflor^ 
the  blood-Jlone ; a kind  of  ruddy  mineral  fubtlance  ; thus 
called,  either  on  account  of  its  rcfembling  dry  curdled  blood, 
or  of  its  reputed  faculty  of  [launching  blood. 

Pliny  reckons  five  kinds  of  bluod-ilone  ; viz.  the  Ethiopic , 
androdamas , the  Arabic , the  elatites  or  milittes,  and  the JchiJios ; 
befides  that  commonly  called  in  his  time  the  m agues  hematites, 
from  the  property  it  hath  of  attracting  iron. 

Thefe  five  forts  differ  chiefly  in  point  of  hardnefs  : the 
bell,  according  to  DioSeorides,  is  tint  which  is  friable,  hard, 
black,  and  fmooth,  without  either  gritty  parts,  or  veins. 
That  commonly  ufed  by  the  painters  is  factitious,  being 
made  of  Armenian  bole,  and,  other  drugs. 

The  common  native,  or  the  fulfil  kind,  comes  from 
Egypt,  Bohemia,  See.  This  is  of  various  figures  ; fpaerical, 
femi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  cellular  ; coinpofed  of  fmall 
pyramids,  the  apices  of  which  appear,  in  a tranfverfe  fedlion, 
in  the  centre.  It  contains  a large  portion  of  iron  ; but  the 
iron  is  obtained  with  fuch  difficulty,  and  is  of  fo  bad  a 
quality,  that  this  ore  is  not  commonly  fmclted.  This  Hone, 
when  expofed  to  a moderately  ftrong  fire,  falls  by  degrees 
into  leaks  ; and  in  this  ffate  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
gives  out  its  iron  to  acids.  It  has  divers  ufes  in  medicine  ; 
being  held  cooing  and  artringent,  and,  in  that  qualit- , pre- 
feribed  in  haemorrhages  and  uterine  obllrydlions.  It  is  given 
in  fubftance,  in  form  of  a fine  powder,  from  one  fcruple 
to  three  or  four,  for  a dofe.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  dirtemperatures 
of  the  eyes  ; but  pure  iron,  or  the  preparations  of  iron,  muft 
be  preferable  to  tills  Slone  in  the  fame  intention. 

The  gilders  ufe  it  for  burnifhers  to  poiilh  their  metals. 
Baufchius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  lapis  haematites. 

H^EMATOCELE,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a fwelling  of 
the  fcrotum,  or  of  the  fpernaatic  cord,  caufed  by  blood. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  blood,  and  xr.v, 
a tumour. 

In  this  article  we  have  little  more  to  do  than  infert  Mr. 
Pott’s  account  of  the  difeafe,  of  which  no  earlier,  nor  any 
later  author  has  treated  with  equal  ability.  He  begins  with 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  making  diltindlions  in  the 
complaint,  as  w ithout  them  it  canuot  be  properly  under- 
stood, and  an  ill-founded  and  hafty  prognosis  is  apt  to  be 
given. 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  “ the  difeafe,  properly  called 
hematocele,  is  of  four  kinds  ; two  of  which  have  their  feat 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis  tertis  ; one  within  the  albuginea  ; 
and  the  fourth  in  the  tunica  communis,  or  comm*:  cellular 
membrane,  inverting  the  fpermatic  veSfels. 

In  parting  an  instrument,  in  order  to  let  out  the  water 
from  an  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  a veffel  is  fometimes 
wounded,  which  is  of  fuch  Size,  as  to  tinge  the  fluid  pretty 
deeply  at  the  time  of  its  running  out.  The  orifice  becoming 
clofe,  when  the  water  is  all  discharged,  and  a plafter  being 
applied,  the  blood  ceafes  to  flow  from  tlicr.ce,  but  infinuates 
itfelf  partly  into  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly 
into  the  cells  of  the  dartos  ; making,  fometimes,-  in  the  fpace 
of  a few  hours,  a tumour  nearly  equal  in  Size  to  the  original 
hydrocele.  This  is  one  fpecies. 

“ It  fometimes  happens,  in  tapping  an  hydrocele,  that 
although  the  fluid  discharged  by  that  operation  be  perfectly 
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clear  and  limpid,  yet,  in  a very  fliort  fpace  of  time  (fometimes 
in  a few  hours),  the  fcrotum  becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before, 
and  palpably  as  full  of  a fluid.  If  a new  pundlure  be  now 
made,  the  difeharge,  inflead  of  being  limpid  i as  before),  is 
now  either  pure  blood,  or  very  bloody.  This  is  another 
fpccies ; but,  like  the  preceding,  confined  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

“ The  whole  vafcular  compages  of  the  tefticle  is  fometimes 
very  much  enlarged,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered  ip  lax 
and  loofe,  that  the  tumour  produced  thereby  has,  to  the 
fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much  the  appearance1  of  a 
fwelling  compofed  of  a mere  fluid,  iuppofed  to  be  fomewhat 
thick  or  vifeid.  This  is  in  feme  meaiure  a deception  ; but 
not  totally  fo.  The  greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caufcd 
by  the  loofened  texture  of  the  teftis  ; but  there  is  very  fre- 
quently a quantity  of  extravafated  blood  alfo. 

“ If  this  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  hydrocele,  and  pierced, 
the  difeharge  will  be  mere  blood.  This  is  a third  kind  of 
hoematocele  ; and  very  different,  in  all  its  circtimftances, 
from  tile  two  preceding.  The  fluid  is  (lied  from  the  veffels 
of  the  g'andular  part  of  the  tefticle,  and  contained  within  the 
tunica  albuginea. 

“ The  fourth  confifts  in  a rupture  of,  and  ati  effufion  of 
blood  from,  a branch  of  the  fpermatic  vein,  in  its  pafl'age 
from  the  groin  to  the  tefticle  ; in  which  cafe,  the  extravala- 
tion  is  made  into  the  tunica  communis,  or  cellular  membrane 
inverting  the  fpermatic  veflels.” 

Thefe  four,  Mr.  Pott  has  feen  fo  diftinftly  and  perfetUy, 
that  he  has  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  concerning  their  exiftcnce, 
and  of  their  difference  from  each  other. 

He  next  Hates,  that  “ the  tunica  vaginalis  teflis,  in  a na- 
tural and  healthy  Hate,  is  a membrane,  which,  although  firm, 
js  of  no  great  thicknefs.  It  is  white,  or  rather  of  a reddilh 
white  colour,  and  it's  blood-veffels  are  (in  a healthy  ftate)  no 
more  apparent  to  the  eye  than  are  thole  of  the  tunica  al- 
buginea ; but  when  it  has  been  long  or  much  diflended,  it 
therebv  becomes  thick  and  tough,  and  the  veflels  (efpecially 
thofe  of  its  inner  furface)  are  fometimes  fo  large  as  to  be 
very  vi fibre,  and  even  varicofe.  If  one  of  thefe  lies  in  the 
way  of  the  inftrument  wherewith  the  palliative  cure  is  per- 
formed^,it  is  fometimes  wounded  ; in  which  cafe,  as  I have 
already  dbferved,  the  firfl  part  of-  the  ferum  which  is  dif- 
charged  is  pretty  deeply  tinged  with  blood. 

“ Upon  the  collaplion  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the 
empty  bag,  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  generally  ceales,  and 
nothing  more  comes  of  it.  But  it  fometimes  happens,  either 
from  the  toughnefs  of  the  tunic,  or  from  the  varicofe  ftate 
of  the  veil'd,  that  the  wound  (efpecially  if  made  by  a 
lancet)  does  not  immediately  unite,  but  continues  to  dif- 
eharge blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  faid  tunic,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a new  tumour,  and  a frefh  necefiity  of  operation.” 

Mr.  Pott  calls  this  the  firfl  fpecies  ol  hosmatocele,  which 
evidently  confifts  in  a wound  of  a veffel  of  the  vaginal  tunic. 

“ Upon  the  fudden  difeharge  of  the  fluid,  from  the  bag 
»f  an  o#r-ftretched  hydrocele,  and  thereby  removing  all 
counter-prcffure  again!!  the  fides  of  the  veffels,  fome  of 
which  are  become  varicofe,  one  of  them  will  fometimes, 
without  having  been  wounded,  burlt.  If  the  quantity  of 
blood  fhed  from  the  veffel  fo  btirft  he  fmall,  it  is  foon 
abforbed  again  ; and,  creating  no  trouble,  the  thing  is  not 
known.  But  if  the  quantity  be  confiderable,  it,  like  the 
preceding,  occafions  a new  tumour,  and  calls  for  a repetition 
of  the  operation.”  This  is  the  fecond  fpecies,  “ which,  like 
the  firfl,  belongs  entirely  to  the  vaginal  coat,  and  has  no 
concern  cither  with  the  tefticle,  or  with  the  fpermatic  vef- 
fels. In  both  the  bag,* which  was  full  of  water,  becomes  in 
a Ihort  fpace  of  time  dtllcnded  with  blood,  which  blood,  if  not 
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carried  off  by  abforption,  mull  be  difeharged  by  opening 
the  containing  cyft  ; but  in  neither  of  thefe  can  caliration 
(though  laid  to  be  the  only  remedy)  be  ever  neceflary.  The 
mere  diviiion  of  the  facculus,  and  the  application  of  dry  lint 
to  its  infide,  will  in  general,  if  not  always,  reftrain  the  ha> 
morrhage,  and  anfwer  every  purpofe  for  which  fo  fevere  a 
remedy  lias  been  prescribed.  The  other  two  are  indeed  of 
more  confequence  ; they  intereft  either  the  tefticle  itfelf,  or 
the  velfels  by  which  it  is  fupplied  with  blood,  and  rendered 
capable  of  executing  its  office,  and  are  fometimes  not 
curable  but  by  removal  of  the  part. 

“ One  of  thefe  is  feated  within  the  tunica  albuginea  of 
the  tefticle  ; the  other  in  the  tunica  communis  of  its  veffels. 
They  are  neither  of  them  very  frequent  ; but  when  they  do 
happen  they  call  for  all  our  attention.. 

“ If  blood  be  extravafated  within  the  tunica  albuginea,  or 
proper  coat  of  the  tefticle,  in  confequence  of  a great  re- 
laxation, and,  as  it  were,  diffolution  of  part  of  the  vafciflat 
compages  of  that  gland,  and  the  quantity  be  confiderable,  it 
will  afford  or  produce  a Humiliation,  to  the  hand  of  an  ex- 
aminer, very  like  to  that  of  an  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis ; allowing  fometliing  for  the  different  denfity  of  the 
different  fluids,  and  the  greater  depth  of  the  former  from  the 
furface. 

“ If  this  be  miftaken  for.  a Ample  hydrocele,  and  an  open- 
ing be  made,  the  difeharge  will  be  blood  ; not  fluid,  or 
very  thin  ; not  like  to  blood  circulating,  through  its  proper 
veffels,  but  dark  and  dulky  in  colour,  and  nearly  of  the 
confidence  of  thin  chocolate  (like  that  which  is  molt  fre- 
quently found  in  the  imperforate  vagina)..  The  quantity 
difeharged  will  be  much  fmaller  than  was  expe&ed  from  the 
fize  of  the  tumour,  which  fize  will  not  be  confiderably  di- 
miniflied.  When  this  fmall  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
fo  drawn  off,  the  tefticle  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to 
be  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  much  more 
loofe  and  flabby.  Inftead  of  that  roundnefs  and  reiiftance 
arifing  from  an  healthy  ftate  of  the  gland  within  its  firm  ftrong 
coat,  it  is  foft,  and  capable  of  being  compreffed  almolt  flat, 
and  that  generally  without  any  of  that  pain  and  uneafinefs 
which  always  attend  the  compreflion  of  a found  tefticle.  If 
the  bleeding  ceafes  upon  the  withdrawing  the  cannula  (fup- 
pofinga  trochar  to  have  been  ufed)  and  the  pun&ure  clofes,. 
a frefh  accumulation  of  the  fame  kind  of  fluid  is  foon  made, 
and  the  fame  degree  of  tumcfa&ion  is  produced  as  before 
the  operation.  If  the  orifice  does  not  clofe,  the  haimorrhage 
continues,  and  very  foon  becomes  alarming. 

“ In  the  two  preceding  fpecies,  the  blood  comes  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  teftis  itfelf  being  fafe  and  unconcerned, 
and  the  remedy  is  found  by  opening  the  cavity  of  the  faid 
tunic  ; but  in  this  the  haemorrhage  comes  from  the  l'ubftance 
of  the  tefticle — from  the  convolutions  of  the  fpermatic  artery 
within  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  diviiion  of  the  vaginal 
coat  can  here  do  no  good  ; and  an  incilion  made  into  the 
albuginea  can  only  incrcafe  the  mifehief.  The  tefticle  is 
fpoiled  or  rendered  ufelefs  by  that  kind  of  alteration  made 
in  it  previous  to  the  extravafation  ; and  caliration  is  the 
only  cure  which  a patient  in  iueh  circumltances  can  depend 
upon. 

“ The  laft  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  arifes  from  a bin  ding 
of  a branch  of  the  fpermatic  vein  between  the  groin  and 
fcrotum,  in  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fpermatic  procefs.  This,  which  is  generally  produced  by 
great  or  fudden  exertions  of  llrength,  feats  of  agility,  &c. 
may  happen  to  perfons  in  the  belt  health,  wliofe  blood  and 
juices  are  in  the  bed  order,  and  whole  genital  parts  are  free 
Irom  blemifh  or  difeafe. 

“ The  effufion  or  extravafation  is  made  into  the  cellular 

membrane, 
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tneir.brane,  which  invefts  and  envelopes  tlie  fpermatic  vefleis, 
and  lias  fometl.ing  the  appearance  of  a true  liernia.  When 
the  cafe  is  clear,  and  the  extravafated  blood  does  not  give 
way  to  difeutient  applications,  the  only  remedy  is  to  lay 
the  tumour  fairly  open  through  its  whole  length.  If  the  veflel 
or  breach  be  fmall,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  reft  rained  by 
mere  comprefikm  with  dry  lint,  or  by  the  ufe  of  ftyptics  ; 
but  if  it  be  large,  and  thefe  means  do  not  fueceed,  the 
ligature  mull  be  made  ufe  of.’’  Pott's  Chirurgical  Works, 
volL  ii. 

HiEMATOCHYSIS,  a word  derived  from  xip.ac,  Hood, 
andx^j  to  pour  out ; an  effuiion  of  blood. 

HJEM ATOMPHALOCELE,  a tumour  at  the  navel, 
containing  blood.  The  term  is  deduced  from  ouijx,  blood, 
om?o.Xo.>  the  navel,  and  xnX*:,  a tumour. 

H7EMATOPUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  Grallre 
order,  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  bill  comprefled  with  the 
tip  equal  and  educated  ; noltrils  linear  ; tongue  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  bill  ; and  the  feet  three-toed,  cleft, 
and  formed  for  running.  The  only  fpecies  of  this  genus  at 
prefent  known  is  that  called  Oftralegus  by  Linnaeus. 

Osthai.egus.  Dill  orange  ; head,  neck,  and  (boulders 
black  ; wings  and  tail  black  and  white,  body  beneath  white  ; 
legs  red.  Linn.  &c.  Marfpitt,  JlmndJhjura,  Linn.  Fn. 
Succ.  Tirana , Martin.  Scolopax  pica,  Scv>p.  J.'  hut  trier. 
Drift".  Sea  pie,  Ray..  Pied  oyjler-catcher,  Donov.  Dr.  Dirds, 
&c. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  almoft  every  ftiore  through- 
out Lurope,  and  alfo  extends  to  America,  differing,  how- 
ever, in  fome  countries,  in  being  more  or  lefs  variegated  with 
white,  and  in  fometimes  being  deftitute  of  any  intermixture 
of  that  colour.  The  pied  variety  is  more  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, and  other  European  countries  ; thofe  entirely  black 
2re  met  with  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  fome  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Zealand,  Terra  del  Euego,  and  Van  Diemen’s 
land. 

Doth  varieties  of  the  fpecies  are  exclufivelv  confined  to 
the  (hores  of  the  fqa,  its  food  confiding  of  marine  worms, 
cruflaceous  animals,  infecfts,  and  the  various  kinds  of  littoral 
fhell-fifh,  as  the  limpet,  mufcle,  and  oyfter. 

In  England  this  biid  is  known  by  the  name  of  fea-pie, 
and  perhaps  not  lefs  generally  by  that  of  oyfter-catcher,  the 
latter  alluding  to  the  facility  with  which  it  contrives  to  open 
the  (hell  of  the  oyfter,  and  extract  the  fi(h.  This  fingular  feat 
is  not  unfrcquently  accompliftied  by  force,  the  bird  violently 
thrnftingits  laterally  comprefled  bill  between  the  valves,  and 
burlting  the  (hell  afunder,  as  if  effe&ed  by  means  of  a knife  : 
in  like  manner  it  opens  the  mufcle,  or  removes  the  limpet  from 
the  rock,  and  devours  the  inhabitant.  It  is  a wily,  artful 
bird,  and  is  often  obferved  to  have  recourfe  to  (Iratagem 
as  well  as  force  to  obtain  its  prey  ; the  oyfter  efpccially,  as. 
the  (hells  of  thofe  are  oftentimes  ftrong  enough  to  withftand 
the  violence  of  its  attacks-;  in  this  cafe  it  delifts,  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  convenient  moment  when  the  oyfter  gapes, 
and  cautioufty  approaching,  drops  or  inferts  a pebble  be- 
tween the  valves,  which  preventing  them  from  again  doling, 
the  animal  within  becomes  an  eafy  prey. 

During  winter  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  large  flocks  ; in  the 
Dimmer  feafoti  they  ufually  appear  in  pairs.  The  female  lays 
four  or  five  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  above  high  water  mark; 
the  colour  of  the  eggs  is  greeni(h -grey,  varied  with  fpots  or 
blotches  of  black.  The  total  length  of  the  adult  bird  is 
fixteen  inches  and  a half. 

1I7E M A T O S I S,  formed  of  on un, blood,  in  Medicine,  the 
aflion  whereby  the  chyle  is  converted  into  blood  ; called 
alfo  fanguification. 
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The  chief  of  the  vital  actions  are  the  chylofis  and  hxma- 
tofis. 

HiEMATOXYLUM,  in  Botany,  from  aijua,  blood, 
and  £ v\o>,  wood  ; becaufe  of  the  dark -red  colour  of  the  wood, 
for  which  it  is  ufeful  in  dyeing.  Log-wood. — Linn.  Gen. 
210.  Sciircb.  280.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  547.  Mart.  Mill. 
Di6t.  v.  2.  Juff.  34ft-  Lamarck.  Illnftr.  t.  340.  Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacca , Linn. 
Leguminofte,  Juft". 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coloured  ; 
tube  very  (hurt,  cup-fhaped,  flefhy,  permanent  ; limb  in  five 
deep,  fpreadiiig,  obloug,  obtufe,  deciduous  fegments,  of 
which  the  four  uppermoft  are  equal,  the  lower  one  rather 
the  longed.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  broader  upwards, 
obtufe,  veiny,  fpreadiiig,  nearly  equal,  inferted-  into  t'ne 
calyx,  and  larger  than  its  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  ten, 
awl-(haped,  erett,  unequal,  (carcely  longer  than  the  corolla,, 
inferted  into  the  calyx,  their  lower  part  hairy  on  the  infide 
anthers  oval,  fmall.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  feimitar- 
(liaped,  contprefled  ; ityle  capillary,  curved  at  the  point, 
longer  than  the  ftamens  ; llignta  funnel-fltaped.  Peric.  Le- 
gume lanceolate,  flat,  obtufe,  of  one  cell,  bordered  at  each 
edge  with  a thickilh  future,  which  does  not  feparate,  but 
opening  by  a longitudinal  laceration  along  the  middle  of 
each  valve,  fo  as  to  divide  itfelf  into  two  unequal  boat-like 
parts.  Seeds  few,  oblong,  comprefled,  furrowed,  affixed  to 
one  of  the  futures. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  deciduous  fegments;  Petals 
five.  Legume  lanceolate,  of  one  cell,  opening  along  the 
middle  of  its  valves.  Seeds  feveral. 

I.  H.  campechianum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  549.-  Jacq.  Obf.  ■ 
fafe.  1.  20.  Woodv.  Med.  Dot.  t.  17. — The  only  fpecies 
hitherto  difeovered.  Native  of  South  America,  efpccially  at 
Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Jamaica  in  1715,  in  order  to  be  propagated  there 
for  exportation.  This  fcheme  does  not  appear  to  have  an- 
fwered,  though  the  plant  thrives  there  in  fwampy  ground.  ■ 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Logwood,  Campeachy-wood,  or 
Dlood- wood,, and  is  principally  ufed  in  Europe  for  dyeing, 
though,  from  its  aftringent  quality,  not  totally  ufelefs  as  a 
corroborant  of  the  inteftines  after  diarrhoeas,  and  even  dyfen- 
teries.  It  gives  a red  colour  to  the  ftools,  and  lometimes 
the  urine..  The  taile  of  the  wood  is  fweetiih,  the  fmell  pe- 
culiar, not  without  a faint  fragrance.  Its  colour  is  a deep 
purpHfh  red,  which  it  communicates  to  water  or  fpirit.  This 
wood  is  brought  to  Europe  in  logs  about  a yard  long,  of  a 
finuous  and  t willed  appearance,  and  very  heavy.  Defore  it- 
can  be  ufed,  it  is  ground,  or  rather  cut  and  bruifed,  by  a 
mill  on  purpofe,  and  gains  confideiably  in  bulk.  The  plant 
is  Paid  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  70  years  ago  by 
Miller,  who  mentions  it  as  thriving  well,  but  Dr.  Woodville 
affures  us  he  fought  in  yain  for  a fpecimenin  moll  of  the  hot  - 
lioufes  about  London,  nor  have  we  ever  fet  n any  growing. — 
The  tree  is  fmall  and  crooked,  with  a dark  rough  bark,  the 
branches  armed  with  folitary,  axillary,  prominent  thorns. 
Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pair  of 
rigid,  very  fmooth  and  (hining,  wedge-fliaped,  emarginate, 
entire  leaflets.  Flowers  reddiffi-yellow,  numerous,  in  axil- 
lary fpikes,  longer  than  the  leaves,  either  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
appearing  in  March. 

IIvEM  ATU R IA,  in  Medicine , from  hua,  blood,  and  ov£ov, 
urine,  lignilies  the  palling  of.  bloody  urine,  miSus  cruentus. 

A.difcharge  of  blood  from  the  urinary  pafiages  is  feldom, 
if  ever,  an  idiopathic  difeafe  ; but  is  occafioned,  perhaps 
always,  by  fome  injury  to  the  parts,  or  by  fome  other  dif- 
eafe afle&ing  them,  of  .which  the  hxmaturia  is  a confequence 

and 
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and  a Typmtom.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed , by  fome  wri- 
ters, that  a fpontaneous  or  idiopathic  hxmaturia  occaliotially 
occurs  in  plethoric  conititutions  ; in  which  it  has  been  con- 
fid  ere  d as  a falutary  evacuation,  originating  in  the  local  con- 
gedion  or  plethora  of  the  kidnies.  (See  Sauvages  Nofol. 
Math.  Clafs.  ix.  Gen.  v.  Spec.  i.  Hxmaturia  fponlanea  : 
alfo  Juncker,  Tabul.  iq.  in  Aph.  25. 1 Such  indances, 
however,  are  at  lead  extremely  rare,  and  have  not  occurred 
to  the  obfervation  of  l)r.  Cullen  and  other  experienced  phy- 
ficians.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  probable  that  the  obfervations, 
which  have  been  recorded,  may  have  been  fallacious  ; “ for 
I have  frequently  obferved,  ’ he  fays,  “ an  hxmaturia  with- 
out  fymptoms  of  other  affedtion  ot  the  kidney  or  urinary 
paflages  being,  for  the  time,  prefent  \ whild,  however,  lits 
of  a nephralgia  calculnja  having  before,  or  foon  after,  hap- 
pened, rendered  it  to  me  fullicienily  probable,  that  the 
hcematuria  was  owing  to  a wound  made  by  a done  prefent 
in  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paflages.  ’ (I'ird  Lines,  par. 
1034.  < 

The  mod  frequent  caufe  of  hxmaturia,  is  the  prefence  of 
a done  or  concretion  in  fome  part  of  thefe  paflages  ; and 
the  difeharge  of  blood,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  mauifedly  owing  to 
the  wounding  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  of  the  ureter,  or  of  the  bladder,  occafioned  by  this 
hard  and  often  irregularly  (liaped  fubftance.  1 his  is  the 
Hxmaturia  calculofa,  ipecies  5,  of  Sauvages.  The  attending 
fymptoms  will  enable  us  to  aicertain,  without  much  difficulty 
in  general,  whether  the  fource  of  the  blood  is  in  the  kidney 
or  ureter,  or  111  the  bladder  itielf.  If  a calculus  is  prefent 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the  ureter  leading  to  the 
bladder,  there  is  generally  a mod  fevere  pain  fixed  in  one 
fide  of  the  loins,  and  faooting  in  the  tnreflion  of  the  ureter 
to  the  bladder ; in  men  it  is  accompanied  with  a painful 
retraction  of  the  tedicle  of  the  fame  fide,  and  in  women 
with  a numbnefs  extending  down  the  thigh  ; and  during  the 
feverity  of  the  pain,  there  is  generally  a naufea  in  the  llo- 
mach,  and  even  vomiting.  See  Nephralgia. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  blood  difeharged  with  the  urine  is  fome- 
times  of  a florid  colour,  but  for  the  mod  part  it  is  of  a dark 
hue.  The  whole  of  it  is  fometimes  diffufed  or  diflolved, 
and  therefore  entirely  fufpended,  in  the  urine  ; but  if  it  is 
in  any  large  quantity,  a portion  of  it  is  depolited  to  the 
bottom  of  A he  veffel  in  which  it  is  contained.  On  different 
occalions  it  puts  on  other  appearances.  Thus  when  blood, 
poured  out  in  the  kidney,  bars  happened  to  ilagnate  for  fome 
time  in  the  ureters  or  bladder,  it  is  fometimes  coagulated, 
and  the  Coagulated  part  is  afterwards  broken  down  into  a 
grumous  mafs  of  a dark  or  black  colour,  and  therefore  gives 
the  fame  colour  to  the  urine  voided  ; or  if  the  quantity  of 
broken  down  blood  is  fmall,  it  gives  only  a brownifh  urine 
refembling  coffee.  It  fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  the 
blood,  flagnating  and  coagulating  in-  the  ureters,  takes  the 
form  of  thefe  veflels,  and  is  therefore  voided  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a worm  ; and  if  the  coagulated  blood  happens 
to  have  the  gluten  feparated  from  the  red  globules,  thefe 
worm-like  appearances  have  their  external  furface  whitifh, 
and  the  whole  feemingly  forming  a tube  containing  a red 
liquor.  (Cullen.)  “ Hxc  vermiformia  corpora  vidi fays 
Sauvages,  “ funt  tubuli  pellucidi  fero  rubro  pleni.”  Thefe 
coagula  have  fometimes  been  miitaken  for  worms,  as  by 
Platerus  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  lumbricorum  miclus , lib.  iii. 
Dr.  Cullen  fays  that  he  had  fometimes  obferved  the  blood, 
which  had  feemingly  been  coagulated  in  the  ureter,  come 
away  in  an  almoft  dry  ftate,  refembling  the  half-burnt  wick 
of  a candle. 

Thefe  are  the  ieveral  appearances  of  the  blood,  voided  in 


the  hxmaturia  calculcfa,  when  it  proceeds  efpccially  front 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  and  many  of  the  fame  appearances  are 
obferved,  when  the  blood  proceeds  only  from  the  bladder 
when  a (lone  is  lodged  there.  The  fymptoms  in  this  cafe, 
however,  are  confiderably  different.  The  figns  of  a (lone 
in  the  b’adder  wiil  have  commonly  preceded  the  hxmaturia  ; 
and  the  abfence  of  acute  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  extend- 
ing obliquely  acrofs  to  tire  bladder,  the  fenfe  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  feat  of  this  organ,  the  hidden  floppage  of  the 
urine,  while  palfing  in  a full  ftream,  &c.  (fee  Stone),  will 
contribute  to  point  out  the  fource  of  the  haemorrhage.  It 
may  liappen,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked,  that,  when 
a quantity  of  blood  from  the  kidney  or  ureter  is  coagulated 
in  the  bladder,  and  is  therefore  with  difficulty  got  rid  of, 
the  pain  and  uneafinefs  may  appear  to  be  chiefly  in  the  blad- 
der, though  it  contains  no  ffone  ; but  in  fuch  cafe,  he  ob- 
ferves,  the  antecedent  lymutoms  will  commonly  difeover  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe. 

The  cure  of  hxmaturia  calculcfa  can  only  be  c (Foiled  by  the 
removal  of  the  calculus,  which  excites  the  hxmorrhage,  and  its 
return  prevented  by  the  remedies  which  feem  to  obviate  the 
formation  of  the  uric  acid,  of  which  the  calculi  or  concre- 
tions commonly  confiil.  Thefe  are  chiefly  alkaline  and  ab- 
forbent  medicines.  But  as  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes,  of 
which  the  hxmaturia  is  a fyinptom,  is  amply  detailed  under 
their  refpeilive  heads,  a repetition  of  it  is  uniKceflary  here. 
(See  Gravel,  Nephralgia,  and  Stone  ) It  may  be 
fufficient  to  add,  that  every  fpecies  of  irritation  that  can 
affecl  the  kidnies  or  ureters  mult  be  carefully  avoided  ; and 
that  of  fuch  irritation  none  is  more  frequent  or  more  con- 
fiderable  than  the  prefence  of  hardened  txces  in  the  colon, 
which  of  courfe  mult  be  removed  by  the  frequent  life  of 
gentle  laxatives. 

Hxmaturia  occnfionally  happens  from  the  application  of 
external  violence  (conflituting  the  H.  violcnta,  and  H.  trau- 
matica, of  Sauvages,  fpec.  2,  and  13.)  ; as  from  a kick  or 
blow  in  the  loins,  or  (as  we  once  obferved)  in  the  lide  of 
the  belly  ; or  from  the  violent  or  long  continued  exercife  of 
the  rnufcles  incumbent  on  the  kidnies,  as  in  riding  on  horfe- 
back.  The  former  of  thefe  circumftances  are  often  imme- 
diately followed  by  a difeharge  of  pure  blood  from  the 
urinary  paflages.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  rigid  adoption  of  the 
antiphlogiltic  regimen  becomes  immediately  neceffary  ; and 
if  any  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  wounded  organ  ap- 
pears, even  a far' her  depletion  of  the  blood-veflels  may  be 
fequifite.  See  Nephritis. 

Under  the  head  ot  hxmaturia  from  violence,  Sauvages 
includes  the  variety  of  the  difeafe,  which  occurs  in  confe- 
quence  of  taking  certain  acrid  fubilances,  which  particularly 
p<ifs  off  by  the  urinary  canals,  and  which,  by  inflaming  and 
fwelling  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bring  on  a rupture  of  the 
over-diltended  vcfitls,  and  give  occafion  to  a bltiody  urine." 
Cantharides,  turpentine",  and  acrid  diuretic  medicines,  are 
liable  to  produce  this  effeft.  In  thefe  inflances,  the  diforder 
will  be  removed  by  omitting  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  by 
the  free  exhibition  of  thin,  diluent,  and  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, by  camphor  and  other  anodynes,  as  in  cafes  of  llran- 
gury  in  general. 

Inilances  of  hxmaturia  have  alfo  been  mentioned  by 
authors  originating  from  a fupprefiion  of  the  menlhual  and 
hxmorrhoidal  difeharges  ; but  thefe  are  at  leaft  extremely 
rare.  The  examples  of  blopdy  urine  connccled  with  the 
fcorbutic  or  petechial  diathefis,  whether  independent  of  fever, 
or  occurring  in  the  latter  ffage  of  typhus,  fmall-pox,  &c. 
are  commonly  accompanied  by  hxmorrliages  from  other 
parts,  and  denote,  not  any  particular  difeafe  of  the  urinary 
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organs,  but  that  loofe  and  uncoagulating  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  is  commonly  afliwned  as  a mark  of  its  putre- 

fcent  ftate.  See  Hjemorrh;ea. 

The  ftate  of  the  urine,  which  is  coloured  by  the  red 
juices  of  fome  particular  fruit,  as  the  ficus  opuntiae,  has 
given  rife  to  a fpecies  in  the  catalogue  of  Sauvages,  by  a 
fort  of  fo'.ecifm  called  H;e  mat  aria  deeeptiva.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  is  applicable  to  his  H fpuria,  and  H.  lateritia,  in 
both  of  which  there  is  no  blood  in  the  urine  ; but  this  fluid 
is  of  a deep  red  colour,  fo  as  to  give  a fufpicion  of  its  being 
tinned  with  blood.  This  occurs  in  fome  difeafes,  and  it  is 
important  in  many  cafes  to  determine,  whether  the  red  co- 
lour of  the  urine  be  from  blood  prefent  in  it,  or  fiom  a 
fuDerabundance  or  altered  condition  of  the  falts  and  oils, 
which  are  conftituont  parts  of  the  urine.  According  to  Li. 
Cullen,  the  queftion  may  commonly  be  decided  by  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations : _ . 

When  any  confiderablc  quantity  of  blood  is  voided  with 
the  urine,  there  is  always  a portion  of  it  ocpofitcd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vcliel  ; and  in  inch  a cafe,  there  w ill  be  no 
doubt  in  attributing  the  colour  of  the  urine  floating  above, 
to  fome  part  of  the  blood  diftufcd  in  it.  Fne  queftion, 
therefore,  can  only  occur,  when  no  fuch  depolition  ap- 
pears ; and  when  the  blood,  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent,  is  difiblved  or  diftufcd,  and  therefore  entirely  fuf- 
pended  in  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  prefence  of  blood  may 
be  commonly  known  ; ift,  by  the  colour  which  blood  im- 
parts to  urine,  and  which  a little  experience  will  enable  molt 
perfons  to  diftinguifh.  2dly.  By  the  circumftance,  that  the 
prefence  of  blood  always  diminifhes  the  tranfparency  of  the 
urine  with  which  it  is  mixed  ; while  the  moil  high-coloured 
urine  feldoin  lofes  its  tranfparency,  at  leaft  when  it  is  re- 
cently voided.  3dly.  When  urine  has  blood  mixed  with  it,  it 
tinges  a piece  of  linen  dipt  into  it  with  a red  colour,  which 
the  higheft  coloured  urine  without  blood  never  does.  4thly. 
High-coloured  urine,  without  blood,  upon  cooling  and  le- 
maining  at  reft  in  a veffel,  almoft  alwayrs  depoiits  a late- 
ritious  fediment,  and  if  bloody'  urine  makes  a depofit  of 
part  of  its  blood  in  tins  way,  the  difference  may  oe  du- 
cerned  by  heating  the  urine,  in  which  caie  the  later  itious 
fediment  will  be  re-diffolved,  which  will  not  happen  to  any 
fediment  of  blood.  Laftly,  we  know  no  ftate  of  urine 
without  blood,  which  (hews  any  portion  of  it  coagulable 
by  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  ; but  blood  dif- 
fufed  in  urine  is  ftill  coagulable  in  iuch  a heat ; and  by  this 
tell,  therefore,  the  prefence  of  blood  in  urine  may  be  com- 
monly afeertained.  Cullen,  Firit  Lines,  par.  1044. 

HjEMIONIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  Diofcori- 

des  calls  the  ttfplen'wm.  . 

HvEMITYBION,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a 
linen  piece  of  apparel  fringed  on  both  iides.  Others  call 
it  a foft  kind  of  handkerchief  to  wipe  off  fweat  ; but  Galen 
makes  it  fignify  a thick  piece  of  linen  cloth.  In  this  he  has 
an  eyre  to  fome  paffages  of  Hippocrates,  where  the  word 
feems  plainly  to  be  ufed  in  that  fenfe  ; otiiers  of  the  ancients 
have  alfo  ufed  it  exadlly  in  the  fame  meaning. 

H/EMOCERCHNUS,  of  a.g*,  blood,  and  xfpr-o?,  rough- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  in  Medicine,  a term  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
old  writers  for  a fpitting  of  blood,  attended  with  a rattling 
noife  in  the  nofe  and  fauces.  • 

HiEMODIA,  a flupor  of  the  teeth,  caufed  by  auftere 
and  acid  fubilances. 

HtEMODORACEjE,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  ILemo- 
dorum,  one  of  the  genera  which  compofe  it ; a natural  «rdcr 
of  plants  eftabli/hed  by  Mr.  R.  Brown.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1 299,  who  gives  it  the  following  charaders.  Perianth 
(rather  corolla)  fuperior,  rarely  inferior,  in  fix  deep  feg- 


ments. Stamens  inferted  into  the  fame,  fix  or  three,  in  the 
latter  cafe  oppofite  to  its  inner  fegments ; anthers  in  front. 
Germen  with  one,  two,  or  many  feeds  in  each  cell  ; ftyle 
fimple  ; ftigma  undivided.  Pericarp  capfular,  moftly  val- 
vular, rarely  without  valves,  arid  fomewhat  catkin-like. 
Seeds  either  definite  and  peltate,  or  indefinite.  Leaves 
equitant. 

Thefe  plants  differ  from  the  Enfata  of  Linnaeus  and  Gaw- 
ler  in  having  fix  ftamens  ; or  when  there  are  only  three, 
they  are  oppofite  to  the  inner  fegments  of  the  (corolla  or) 
calyx  ; the  anthers  moreover  are  placed  on  the  fore  or 
infide,  nor  are  the  habits  of  the  two  orders  fimilar. — To 
this  belongs  Dilatris,  Eanaria,  Wachendorjia,  and  Michaux’s 
Heritiera.  Xiphidium  remains  doubtful,  Mr.  Brown  having 
never  feen  its  fruit.  The  New  Holland  genera  which  range 
under  the  order  in  queftion  are  Hamodorum,  (fee  the  next 
article);  Confly/is  and  Phlelocarya  of  Brown  ; with  Atiigo- 
zanthos  of  Labillardiere. 

HaEMODORUM,  fo  named  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent article,  from  aip,a,  blood,  and  cur~ tv,  a gift  or  offering, 
becaufe  of  the  fine  red  colour  of  the  whole  herb  as  well  as 
flowers.  The  name  is  given  by  Theophraftus  to  a fort  of 
Orobanche ; what  precife  fpecies  cannot  be  determined. 
Some  commentators  would  have  the  word  uiuotii pov,  from 
ckfx:,  tli e fhin. — Smith  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  213.  Vahl. 
Enum.  v.  2.  179.  Brown.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  299  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Jridibus 
affine,  Juff.  Hcemodoracece,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for 
fuch.  Cor.  fuperior,  regular,  of  fix  linear,  fomewhat 
fpreading,  permanent,  imooth  petals.  S/am.  Filaments  three, 
inferted  into  the  three  inner  petals,  awl-fliaped,  much  fhorter 
than  the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe, 
of  two  cells,  burlling  lengthwife  in  front.  Pijl.  Germen 
inferior,  turbinate ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
ftamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  Capfule  half-fuperior, 
three-lobed,  three-celled,  with  three  heart-fhaped  valves, 
the  partitions  formed  by  their  centres.  Seeds  two  in  each 
cell,  peltate,  depreffed,  thin,  opaque,  with  a broad  mem- 
branous border. 

Eft.  Ch.  Petals  fix,  fuperior  ; the  three  inner  ones 
bearing  the  ftamens.  Stigma  capitate.  Capfule  half-fupe- 
rior, of  three  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  peltate,  bor* 
dered. 

A genus  of  New  Holland,  herbaceous,  perennial,  fmooth 
plants,  remarkable  for  their  fcarlet  colour,  which  turns  as 
black  as  ink  in  drying.  Mr.  Brown  informs  us  the  roots 
confift  of  cluttered  fpindle-fliaped  knobs,  and  even  thefe  are 
fcarlet.  The  firms  are  folitary,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
leafy  ; corymbofir,  rarely  fpiked,  in  their  upper  part. 
Leaves  fimple,  (heathing,  alternate,  eredt,  either  flat  or 
fomewhat  cylindrical. 

1.  H.  coccineum.  Brown,  n.  1. — Corymbs  compound. 
Leaves  flat.  Three  outer  petals  obtufe,  about  half  as  long 
as  the  inner. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  Of  this  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

2.  H . planifolium.  Br.  n.  z.r— Corymbs  compound;  with 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  flat.  Inner  petals  rather  the 
longed,  bearing  the  ftamens  from  their  bafe. — Native  of 
New  South  Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon ; communicated  to 
us  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  branches  are  long,  and  widely 
extended,  the  lateral  or  inferior  ones  riling  about  the  central 
part.  Filaments  /lender.  Anthers  long.  Capfules  large. 

3.  H.  teretifolium.  Br.  n.  3.  (H.  corymbofvm ; Vahl, 
Enum.  v.  1.  179.) — Corymbs  compound;  their  branches 
eredt.  Bradteas  lanceolate,  pointed.  Leaves  nearly  cylin- 
drical. Inner  petals  longeit,  bearing  the  ftamens  from  their 
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middle.  — Sent  by  Dr.  White  .front  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales,  in  1792.  It  was  alfo  gathered  there,  as  well 
as  the  laft,  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  injlorefcence  is  clofe  and 
level-topped,  exactly  as  in  the  genus  Ccrymbium.  Filaments 
and  anthers  (hotter  than  in  H.  planiiolium . This  is  the 
fpecies  from  whence  the  generic  character  was  originally 
taken,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  that  character  with  the 
above  fpecific  difference. 

4.  PI.  la.vum.  Br.  n,  4. — “ Corymbs  compound  ; their 
branches  fpreading.  Braiteas  oblong,  obtufe,  membranous. 
Leaves  nearly  cylindrical.” — Dit covered  by  Mr.  Brown  on 
the  fouthern  coalt  of  New  Holland. 

5.  H .fpicatum.  Br.  n.  5. — Spikes  elongated.  I'lower- 
flalks  in  pairs.” — Found  by'  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fame 

.country. 

HEMOPTYSIS,  or  H-T.MOPTOE,  in  Medicine , from 
tc'ixx,  blood,  and  xioe,  / /pit,  fignifies  literally  a /pitting  of 
blood. 

It  is  not  every  difcharge  of  blood  by  the  mouth,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  term  is  applied ; for,  in  that  cafe,  the 
fame  appellation  would  denote  feveral  forms  of  difeafe, 
altogether  diilinft  in  their  nature  and  origin,  and  equally 
different  in  the  danger  attendant  on  them,  and  in  the  me- 
thod of  treament-  requilite  for  their  cure.  Blood  efcaping 
from  the  veffels  of  the  poiterior  part  of  the  nofe,  of  the 
gums,  throat,  gullet,  and  itomach,  muff  of  courfe  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  that  which  efcapes  from 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  ; but  it  is  to  this  laft  fpecies  of  lix- 
morrhage  only  that  the  term  hxmoptyfis  is  appropriated  ; 
which  is  therefore  fynonymous  with  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  -or  pulmonary  haemorrhage. 

The  careful  diffindtion  of  this  haemorrhage,  from  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  is  of  confiderable  practical  importance-:  be- 
caufe,  while  the  latter  are  generally  neither  the  caufe  nor 
the  effedt  of  any  dangerous  condition  of  the  body,  lixniop- 
tylis  is  always  an  alarming  affedlion  ; being  moll  commonly 
either  the  precurfor  of  that  moll  fatal  malady,  pulmonary 
confumption,  or  one  of  the  figns  indicative  of  the  commence- 
ment or  actual  prefence  of  the  difeafe.  Dr.  Cullen,  indeed, 
confidered  hxmoptyfis  as  the  ordinary  exciting  caufe  of 
confumption  of  the  lungs  ; and,  therefore,  has  violated  the 
order  of  his  nofological  fyftem,  by  placing  confumption 
among  the  “ Hxmorrhagix.”  (Clafs  I.  Ord.  4.)  But, 
as  we  have  already'  dated,  there  are  many  reafons  for  be- 
lieving, that  hxmoptyfis  is  often  not  the  caufe,  but  one  of 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  See  Consumption’. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  ftrudture  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
nature  of  the  circulation  through  them,  the  frequency  of 
the  difeafe  will  be  far  from  occafioning  any  furprife.  The 
blood-veffels  of  the  lungs  are  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  fame  bulk  ; indeed  thofe 
organs  confift  almoft  entirely  of  blood-veffels,  the  largeff  of 
which,  as  they  arife  from  the  heart,  are  more  immediately', 
than  in  any  other  part,  fubdivided  into  veffels  of  the  fmalleil 
fize.;  and  thefe  fmall  veffels,  fpread  out  near  the  internal 
furfaces  of  the  bronchial  cavities,  are  fituated  in  a loofe 
cellular  texture,  and  covered  by  a tender  membrane  only. 
And  when  we  confider  farther,  the  conftant  alternate  com- 
preffion  and  dilatation  of  the  whole  collection  of  minute 
veffels  in  refpiration,  and  the  frequency  and  readinefs  with 
which  they  are  gorged  with  blood,  as  by  active  exercife, 
fevere  coughing,  fneezing,  & c.  we  may'  underftand  why  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is -one  of  the  moil  frequent  that 
OCC-urS,  and  why  any  violent  (hock,  given  to  the  whole 
body,  fo  readily  produces  it. 

The  ancients  obferved,  that  there  are  .three  ways  in  which 
blood  might  efcapc  from  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  give 
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rife  to  hsemoptyfis  : namely:,  1.  By  a mechanical  rupture  of 
the  veflels  from  external  violence,  which,  according  to 
Aretxus  and  Galen,  was  called  or  rupture:  2.  By  a 

corroiion  of  the  veffels  from  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids, 
which  was  termed  ^ixSfecr.u  erofion;  and,  3.  By  a mere  dila- 
tation of  the  extreme  apertures  of  the  veffels,  which  they 
called  ivaTT'.'/xisa;,  anajlomrfts , or  opening  of  mouths.  (See 
Aretxus,  de  cauf.  et  lignis  morbor.  acut.  lih.  ii.  cap.  2. 
Galen  de  ufu  partiuin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.)  This  divifion  of 
the  modifications  of  hsemoptyfis  was  partly  the  refult  of 
obfervation,  and  partly  of  hypothelis ; as  may  be  collected 
from  the  diagnoitics  and  prognoftics  which  they  deduced 
from  it.  Thus  an  hsemoptyfis  arifing  from  the  firft  of  thefe 
caufes  may  be  recognized,  they  affirm,  if  a perfon  (pits 
blood  immediately'  after  a fall,  or  blow,  lifting  a great 
weight,  &c.;  in  which  cafe  a fudden  rupture  of  the  veffels 
muff  be  inferred.  If  one  of  tbe  larger  veffels  be  thus  rup- 
tured, death  may  fpeedily  enfue,  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  difeharged  ; but  if  the  hxmorrhage  be  moderate, 
this  fpecies  of  it  may  be  conlidered  as  not  without  a con- 
fiderable chance  of  a cure.  But,  2dly.  If  the  hxmoptyfis 
occur  from  erofion  of  the  veflels,  the  cure  will  be  much 
more  difficult ; for  “ in  this  cafe,”  Aretxus  obferves, 
“ an  ulcer  is  produced,  not  a wound.”  Hsemoptyfis  may 
be  known,  it  is  added,  to  proceed  from  this  caufe,  “ if  no 
external  force  has  been  applied  ; if  a long  irritating  cough 
has  preceded  ; if  fome  pain  has  been  felt  in  the  infide  of  the 
thorax  ; if  the  blood  be  ("pit  out  in  fmall  quantities,  but 
almoft:  continually,  or,  at  leait,  if  it  often  returns.”  Now, 
the  practical  inference  from  thefe  obfervations  is  found  ; but 
the  exiltence  of  a corrofive  acrimony  in  the  blood  is  purely 
hypothetical.  Thefe  preceding  and  concomitant  fymptoms 
juffly  intimate  the  danger  of  the  hsemoptyfis  ; becaufe  they 
imply  a confiderable  progrefs  of  difeafe  in  the  lungs  towards 
a confirmed  confumption,  of  which  the  hxmoptyfis  is  at 
once  a fign  and  a conlequence.  But,  3dlv,  a fpitting  of 
blood  from  anajlomofis,  or  dilatation  of  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels,  was  deemed  far  lefs  dangerous  ; becaufe  the  veffds, 
although  dilated,  were  entire,  and  would  contract  again,  it 
was  believed,  by  their  own  elafticity  ; and  the  fluids  were  at 
the  fame  time  healthy.  This  fpecies  of  hxmoptyfis  was  faid 
by  Aretxus  to  occur  in  women  during  a fuppreffion  of  the 
catamenia,  of  which  it  was  vicarious : and  Galen  remarks, 
that  it  was  altogether  free  from  pain  in  the  part  aftedted, 
which  occurred  in  the  other  two  fpecies.  In  this  cafe  again, 
although  the  inference  of  the  comparative  fafety  of  a vicari- 
ous hxmoptyfis  is  in  fome  degree  corredft,  yet  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  blood  being  difeharged  limply'  from  the  dilated 
mouths  of  the  exhalent  arteries,  without  any  rupture  of 
veffels,  is  altogether  gratuitous. 

A more  correct  and  ufeful  view  of  the  varieties  of  hx- 
moptyfis may  be  obtained  if  we  lay  afide  hypothelis,  and 
confider  the  various  conditions  of  the  body  in  which  thefe 
modifications  appear,  as  well  as  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  lungs, 
which  diffection  difeovers  to  us  in  confumptive  difeafes,  and 
which  the  ancients  had  not  the  opportunities  of  invefti- 

There  are  feveral  obvious  peculiarities  of  conffitution, 
which  appear  to  predifpofe  the  individual  poffeffiug  them 
to  the  occurrence  of  hxmoptyfis.  A general  delicacy  of 
habit,  which  is  marked  by  a (lender  make,  a delicate  (kin, 
fine  complexion,  a fljiccidity  and  foftnefs  of  the  mufcular 
parts,  a long  neck,  and  narrow  chelt,  in  which  the  vef- 
fels of  the  lungs  are  equally  delicate  with  thofe  of  the 
other  parts  ot  the  .body',  may  be  conlidered  as  confti- 
tuting  a particular  predifpofition  -to  hxmoptyfis.  In  fiuJi  a 
habit  there  is  generally  alio  a great  degree  of  fenfibi'ity  and 
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irritability,  and  therefore  fome  acutenefs  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  cheerfulnefs  of  difpofition.  This  form  and 
conftitution  are  frequently  hereditary.  In  addition  to  the 
general  delicacy  of  fuch  a habit,  it  frequently  has  fomewhat 
of  a fcrofulous  taint,  that  is,  any  folution  of.  parts,  ’which 
it  fuffers,  inilead  of  readily  healing  by  the  adhefive  inflamma- 
tion, is  liable  to  go  on  to  an  unfavourable  fuppuration. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  cheit,  a3  l)r.  Cullen  obferves,  im- 
plies a fmaller  capacity  of  the  lungs  than  in  more  hardy 
habits  ; whence  there  mull  be  a faulty  proportion  between 
the  capacity  of  the  veflels  of  tht  lungs,  and  that  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  confequently  a tendency  to 
an  habitual  plethora  of  the  lungs.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  between  the  lytlerus  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  of  the  aorta  is  diilurbed,  the  danger  of 
hremoptvfis  mull  occur. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  body,  it  will  appear,  that 
a fpitting  of  blood  may  be  occalioued  from  the  mere  circum- 
flance  of  the  predifpolition,  or  predifponeut  caufe,  ariling 
to  a confiderable  height ; when,  under  the  ordinary  actions 
of  life,  the  circulation  is  even  (lightly  diilurbed.  But 
in  tliofe  who  are  predifpofed  to  it,  luemoptyiis  is  readily 
brought  on  by  various  exciting  caufes.  Thus  expofure  to 
great  external  heat,  as  in  manufacturers  employed  in  fur- 
naces, glafs-houfes,  &c.  ; all  violent  drainings  of  the  muf- 
cles,  fuch  as  attempts  to  lift  or  carry  burdens  of  great 
weight ; blowing  violently,  as  in  playing  on  trumpets,  or 
other  wind  inflruments  ; great  exertions,  by  which  the  circu- 
lation is  hurried,  aS  in  wrettling,  running,  jumping,  alcending 
declivities,  and  the  like  ; in  which  the  extreme  congeltion  of 
the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  is  evinced  by  the  lliort 
and  laborious  breathing,  the  fenfe  of  fuffocation  or  of  fluff- 
ing in  the  bread,  and  the  violent  efforts  of  the  heart  to  over- 
come the  reflllance.  To  the  laborious  exertion  in  climbing 
mountains,  therefore,  rather  than  to  the  rarity  of  the  air, 
we  fliould  be  difpofed  to  aferibe  the  occurrence  of  haemop- 
tyfis  under  fuch  circumftances.  Among  other  caufes,  which 
dilturb  the  balance  of  circulation,  and  occafion  a congeftion 
of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  hsemoptyfis  in  thofe  who  are  pre- 
difpofed to  it,  we  may  add  exceflive  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ; violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  efpecially  anger  ; and 
laflly,  all  great  and  Bidden  agitations  of  the  cheft,  as  by 
coughing,  (homing,  fneezing,  and  the  like. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  predifpofition 
of  conftitution,  and  this  delicacy  and  difproportion  in  the 
formation  of  the  lungs,  are  frequently  conjoined  with  actual 
dileafe  in  thefe  organs,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  hsemop- 
tyfis.  Diflection  has  lhewn,  that,  in  individuals  of  the 
phthifical  temperament,  the  formation  of  tubercles  had  gone 
on  to  a confiderable  extent  in  the  lungs,  before  the  bleeding 
had  taken  place.  Thefe  little  bodies,  which  are  generally 
confidcred  as  of  a fcrofulous  nature,  contribute  to  diminifli 
the  already  too  contracted  capacity  of  the  pheit,  and  to  im- 
pede the  free  circulation  ; they  are  a Wo  liable  to  inflame 
from  expofure  to  cold  ; and  their  ordinary  progrefs  is  to  a 
(low  and  had  fuppuration,  forming  ulcers  of  various  extent. 
Thus  the  rupture  of  the  minute  veflels  is  greatly  endan- 
gered by  the  obllruCtion  of  the  circulation,  by  .the  partial 
inflammations,  and  is  directly  earned  by  the  deltruCtion  of 
thofe  minute  veflels  by  the  procefs  of  ulceration.  Thefe 
lalt  modifications  of  hsemoptylis  are  apparently  thofe  in- 
cluded by  the  ancients  under  the  haemoptyiis  by  dialrofis  ,• 
and  the  corredtnefs  of  their  unfavourable  prognolis,  as  well 
as  of  t heir  diagnofis,  in  luch  cafes  is  thus  fatisfadtorily  ex- 
plained. The  Ipontaneous  occurrence  of  the  haemorrhage,  or 
at  bait  the  “ abfence  of  any  external  force,”  together  with 
the  “ previous  cxiilence  of  an  irritating  cough,  and  pain  in 
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the  fide,”  refult  from  the  adtual  previous  difeafe  of  the 
lungs ; and  tire  greater  danger  of  this  fpecies  of  haemop- 
tyfis  neceffarily  follows  from  the  tendency  of  this  previous 
difeafe  to  go  on  to  a bad  fuppuration,  that  is,  to  pulmonary 
confumption. 

This  view  of  the  fubjedl  likevvife  ferves  to  explain  why 
the  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  in  the  two  other  ways  above- 
mentioned,  namely,  from  mechanical  rupture  by  external 
violence,  and  as  vicarious  of  iuppreffed  difeharges,  (fuch  as 
the  catamenia,  the  piles,  &c.)  is  much  lefs  dangerous  than 
that  from  dtalrojis . For,  as  they  do  not  imply  any  previous 
malformation  or  phthifical  habit,  the  veflels  may  heal,  as  in 
other  cafes  of  hemorrhage,  as  from  the  nofe,  bowels,  &c. 
and  the  healthy  circulation  be  reftored.  And  fuch,  in  faff, 
is  frequently  the  event.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  always  fome 
degree  of  danger  from  a ruptnre  of  the  veflels  of  the  lungs, 
ho  wever  occalioned.  For  the  conftarit  motion  of  the  part, 
its  unceafing  expofure  to  the  air  inhaled  in  rei’piration,  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  flight  fupport  of  the  minute  veflels 
in  the  lungs,  render  the  healing  of  thofe  veflels  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  other  parts.of  the  body  ; fo  that,  where  there  is 
not  very  confiderable  vigour  of  conftitution,  or  where  the 
lealt  predifpolition  to  the  difeafe  exifts,  Bich  accidental  in- 
jury to  the  veflels  may  lay  the  foundation  of  confumption, 
which  under  other  circumftances  would  not  have  occurred. 

In  whatever  manner  baemoptyfis  is  occalioned,  it  moft 
commonly  comes  on  with  a lenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  in 
the  cheft,  fome  uneaiinels  in  breathing,  fome  pain  of  the 
bread:  or  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  fome  fenl'e  of  heat 
under  the  fternum  or  breaft-bone  ; and  very  often,  before 
the  difeafe  appears,  a faltifh  tafle  is  perceived  in  the  mouth. 
Immediately  before  the  difeharge  of  blood  a degree  of  irri- 
tation is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx,  to  relieve  which  a 
hawking  is  made,  which  brings  up  a little  blood,  of  a florid 
colour,  and  fomewhat  frothy.  The  irritation  returns  ; and 
in  the  fame  manner  more  blood  of  a like  kind  is  brought 
up,  with  fome  noife  in  the  windpipe,  as  of  air  pafling 
through  a fluid.  The  blood  iffuing  is  foir.etimes  at  firft  in 
very  fmall  quantity,  and  foon  disappears  altogether  ; but  in 
other  cafes,  efpecially  when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is  in 
greater  quantity,  and  frequently  continues  to  appear  for 
leveral  days  together.  It  is  fometimes  profufe,  but  rarely 
in  fuch  quantity  as,  either  by  its  excefs,  or  by  its  Bidden 
fuffocation,  to  prove  immediately  mortal.  It  commonly 
either  ceafes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  flopped  by  the  remedy 
employed. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnofis , it  is  very  neceflary,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  diltinguifh  the  different  parts 
from  which  blood,  thrown  out  by  the  mouth,  proceeds ; 
whether  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from 
the  fauces,  or  the  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  from  the 
llomach,  or  from  the  lungs.  In  moll  inltances  this  dillinc- 
tion  may  be  made  by  attending  to  the  following  circmr.- 
Jlances. 

When  blood  ipit  out  proceeds  from  fome  part  of  the  in- 
ternal furface  o(  the  mouth  itfelf,  it  comes  out  without  any 
hawking  or  coughing  ; and  generally,  upon  infpeftion,  the 
particular  fource  of  it  becomes  evident.  When  it  proceed* 
from  the  throat  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  lie 
brought  out  by  hawking,  and  fometimes  by  coughing  ; fo 
that,  in  this  way,  a doubt  may  arife  concerning  its  real 
fource.  A patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe  circumftances  to 
pleafe  himlelf  with  the  opinion,  that  it  comes  from  the  fauces, 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  fo  ; but  a phyficiau  cannot . 
readily  be  deceived,  if  lie  confider,  that  a bleeding  from  the 
fauces  is  more  rare  than  one  from  the  lungs ; that  the 
former  feldoin  happens  but  to  perfons  who  have  been  be. 
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fore  liable  either  to  an  hicmorrhagy  of  the  nofe,  or  to  fome 
evident  caufe  of  erolion  ; and  in  moll  cafes,  bv  looking  into 
the  fauces,  the  dillillation  of  the  blood,  if  it  come  from 
thence,  will  be  perceived. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  the  difeharge  of  blood  by 
the  mouth,  fince  vomiting  and  coughing  often  mutually  ex- 
cite each  other,  lo  they  may  be  frequently  joined,  and  render 
it  doubtful,  whether  the  biood  thrown  out  proceeds  from 
the  lungs  or  from  the  llomach.  We  may  generally  decide, 
however,  by  confidering,  that  blood  does  not  fo  frequently 
proceed  from  the  llomach  as  from  the  lungs  ; that  blood 
proceeding  from  the  llomach  commonly  appears  in  greater 
quantity,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs  ; that  when 
it  is  difeharged  from  the  lungs,  it  is  ufually  of  a florid  co- 
lour and  mixed  with  a little  frothy  mucus  only  ; whereas, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  llomach,  it  is  commonly  of  a 
darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  that  organ  ; and  that  the  coughing  or  vomiting, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  Jtrjl  arifes,  in  the  cafes  in 
which  they  are  afterwards  joined,  may  fometimes  point  out 
the  fource  of  the  blood.  Not  to  mention  that  the  vomiting 
of  blood  happens  mod  frequently  to  females.  (See  H/KMA- 
temesis.)  But  when  to  all  tliefe  conflderations  we  add  the 
obfervation  of  other  circumilances,  which  may  concur  to 
point  out  the  lungs  as  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  prefence  of 
hiemoptx  fis  may  commonly  be  fufficiently  afeertained  : thefe 
are  the  periods  of  life,  between  puberty  and  thirty-five  ; the 
form  and  habit  of  body,  and  other  marks  of  a predifpofition, 
already  Hated  j the  adlual  previous  exifience  of  cough,  pain 
of  the  fide,  and  other  fymptoms  of  diforder  in  the  chell  ; and 
more  efpecially  if,  together  with  thefe,  fome  of  the  exciting 
caufes  have  immediately  before  been  applied.  (Cullen.) 

Of  the  Cure  nf  Ii/emoptyfs. — As  the  hxmoptylis,  which 
occurs  in  thofe  who  are  predifpofed  to  the  difeafe,  is  always 
accompanied  by  what  has  been  termed  a phlogillic  diathefis, 
or  a certain  degree  of  febrile  aftion  in  the  arlerial  fyllem, 
the  principal  indications  of  cure  will  be,  lirfl,  to  remove 
this  diathefis,  and  every  fpecies  of  irritation,  which  may 
contribute  to  keep  it  up  ; after  which  we  mud  endeavour 
to  allay  pain,  and  to  procure  an  agreeable  dillribution  of 
blood  throughout  the  vafcular  fyllem,  and  thus  to  lake  off 
tco  great  a determination  of  blood  to  particular  parts.  At 
the  lame  time  we  mull  be  careful  to  avoid  or  to  remove  fuch 
occafional  caules,  as  may  ft  ill  continue  to  operate. 

It  will  be  generally  neceflary,  therefore,  to  purfue  the 
nntiphlogiftjc  regimen,  with  more  or  lefs  rigour,  according 
to  the  ilreiigth  ot  the  patient.  When  the  temperament  is 
fanguine,  and  the  llrength  not  impaired,  it  is  fometimes 
advifablc  to  refort  to  blood-letting,  in  order  fpeedily  to 
reduce  the  general  inflammatory  Hate  of  the  fyllem.  This 
evacuation  was  formerly  carried  to  a great  extent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  appearance  of  the  inflammatory  cruft,  or 
taffy  coat,  upon  the  blood  drawn  : but  farther  experience 
has  .(hewn  that  tins  buffy  coat  continues  to  appear  on  the 
blood,  even  to  the  lull  Hage  ol  confumption,  and,  therefore, 
is  no  proper  pradtical  guide  to  the  life  of  the  lancet.  Hence, 
although  fmall  bleedings  afford  a temporary  relief,  yet,  as 
they  contribute  to  reduce  the  declining  llrength  of  the 
patient,  they  are  not  generally  reforted  to  in  the  delicate 
habits,  that  are  moll  frequently  the  fubjetls  of  hcemoptylis. 
This  inflammatory  diathefis  may  be  more  fafely  combatted 
by  gentle  laxatives,  efpecially  of  the  faline  clafs  ; and  by 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  of  the  patient, 
fo  as  to  avoid  the  influence  of  external  heat,  by  retaining  a 
regular  and  m®derate  coolnefs,  and  alfo  by  avoiding  the  ufe 
of  too  much  cloathing.  Yet  the  irregular  transition  from 
Leal  to  cold,  or  the  contrary,  by  paffing  from  a warm  lioufc 
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to  the  cold  and  moifturc  of  a wintry  or  vernal  atmofphere^. 
and  vice  verfd,  is  Hill  more  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  feru- 
puloufly  fhunned.  . • 

The  fame  objefl  will  be  aided  by  the  medicines,  which 
are  called  refrigerants  and  iedatives,  or  fuch  as  allay  the 
exccffive  irritabilitv  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Hence  the 
ufe  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  is  frequently  re- 
torted to  ; and  the  neutral  ialts,  efpecially,  nitre,  have  been 
conliderably  extolled  for  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of  liaemop- 
tyiis.  Dr.  Dickfon  affirms,  that,  when  nitre  was  given- 
early  in  lixmoptyfis,  he  could  almoh  equally  depend  upon 
it,  as  upon  the  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent 
fever.  (See  Med.  Obf  and  Inquir.  vol.  iv.  p.  209.)  The 
elixir  of  vitriol,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  or  the  diluted 
fulphuric  acid,  has  alfo  been  an  elteemed  remedy  for  fpitiing 
of  blood  ; and  it  is  Hill  commonly  preferibed,  and  often 
with  advantage,  under  the  form  of  the  infufion  of  rofes  (of 
the  pharmacopoeias).  It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that 
haemoptyfis  is  very  liable  to  ceafe  fpontaneoufly  after  a Ihort 
time,  fometimes  to  appear  no  more  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  confumption,  which  too  often  follows  it,  but  often  to 
return  for  a certain  period,  and  ceafe  again  : whence,  it  is 
eafy  for  any  medicine,  which  happens  to  be  adminiflered  at 
the  time,  to  gain  the  credit  of  the  cure  ; and  our  conclu- 
fions,  refpeiffing  the  efficacy  of  any  medicine  in  the  difeafe,. 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  with  much  caution. 

The  digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  wich  appears  to  be  poffeffed 
of  powerful  fedative  properties  upon  the  adlion  of  the  vafcu- 
lar fyllem,  has  frequently,  in  the  fame  manner,  been  followed 
by  the  fpeedy  ceffation  of  haemoptyiis,  and  is,  doubtlefs,  an 
ui'eful  auxilary  in  repreffing  the  difeaie.  Ceruffa  acetata 
has  alfo  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  efpecially  by 
the  continental  phyfleians,  and  by  fome  of  them  much  ex- 
tolled : but  the  deleterious  confequences  which  are  known 
to  refult  from  the  poifon  of  lead,  however  introduced  into 
the  fyllem,  have  rendered  Engliflt  practitioners,  in  general* 
averfe  to  the  employment  of  this  medicine. 

With  a view  to  relieve  pain,  and  procure  an  equable  dill  li- 
bation of  blood,  the  ufe  of  fmall  doles  of  opium,  ( which, 
however,  is  prejudicial  in  very  acute  forms  of  the  difeafe), 
byofeyamus,  and  conium,  (formerly  called  cicuta,)  is  to  be 
reforted  to,  as  well  as  that  of  gently  relaxing  diaphoretics. 
Arid  although  nothing  is  more  neeeffary  in  haemeptyfis  than 
avoiding  bodily  exercife  ; yet  fome  kinds  of  gettation,  fuch 
as  failing,  Twinging,  and  travelling  in  an  ealy  carriage,  on 
fmooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a remedy  ; probably  by 
determining  the  flow  of  bicod  from  the  lungs  to  the  furface 
and  extremities.  Bliilcrs  applied  to  the  bread,  or  back,  are 
fometimes  beneficial. 

Both  during  the  prefence  cf  hxrr.optyfis,  and  after  its 
ceffation,  the  diet  Ihould  be  exceedingly  light,  and  free  from 
anv  ilimulant  properties.  Spirituous  and  fermented  liquors 
ffiould  be  totally  refrained  from,  as  well  as  iolid  animal  food  ; 
the  various  preparations  of  milk,  vegetables,  the  farinacea, 
and  fruits,  Ihould  conilitute  the  chief  or  loin  aliment  of  the 
patient.  This  plan  is  not  lefs  ufeful  with  a view  to  prevent 
a return,  than  co  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  difeafe,  when 
prefent. 

We  have  faid  nothing  refpedling  the  exhibition  of  cinchona 
and  chalybeate  medicines,  which  were  formerly  recom- 
mended, as  experience  feems  to  have  proved  them  prejudi- 
cial to  this  difeafe.  See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  830,  et 
feq.  Van  Swieten.  A ph.  1198,  et  feq. 

IiiEMORRHfEA  Petechialis,  a difeafe  which  has  re- 
ceived a variety  of  denominations,  and  appears  to  be  a modi- 
fication of  the  feurvy  (fcorbutus)  ftrictly  fo  called. 

This  difeafe  refemblos  the  fea-feurvy  in  its  leading 
8 fymptoms. 
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fvmptoms,  being  chiefly  chara&erized  by  the  appearance 
of  petechia  and  vibicer,  or  purple  fpots,  and  livid  effufions, 
as  from  the  ftrokes  of  a whip,  or  bruifes,  unconne&ed  with 
fever,  and  accompanied,  in  fome  cafes,  with  the  difeharge 
of  confiderable  quantities  of  blood  from  various  parts  of 
the  body.  At  the  fame  time  it  differs  from  the  feurvy,  in 
the  non-appearance  of  fponginefs  in  the  gums,  of  foetid 
ulcers  on  the  extremities,  &c.  in  originating  independently 
of  falted  pro vi lions,  and  in  not  being  curable  by  citric  acid 
and  frefh  vegetables,  and  in  the  general  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

It  has  been  denominated  “ land-fcurvy  “ peteebiae  fine 
febre,”  (by  Dr.  Graaf,  Gottingen,  1775,)  a term  moil 
generally  adopted  ; “ Purpura,”  and  “Purpura  fine  febre,” 
(by  Cuffon,)  “ Phxnigmus  petechialis,”  (by  Sauvages,) 
and  “ Aimorrhsea,’’  (bv  Dr.  Duncan).  The  appellation  of 
hxmorhxa  petechialis  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Adair,  in  his 
inaugural  differtation,  Edin.  1789,  and,  as  it  designates  the 
difeafe  by  its  two  leading  fymptoms,  the  pafiive  haemorrhage, 
and  the  petechia:,  it  appears  to  be  the  molt  appropriate  term. 
But  as  Dr.  Willan’s  nomenclature  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  in 
which  the  old  appellation  of  “ Purpura”  is  retained,  is  likely 
to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  proiefuon,  we  {hall  defer  the 
defcription  of  this  fingular  difeafe  to  that  head. 

HEMORRHAGLA,  or  Hemorrhage.  'See  PIe- 

MORRHAC.E. 

HEMORRHOIDS.  See  Hemorrhoids. 

HEMOll  R HO  SCO  PI  A,  formed  of  at  y.a,  blood,  I 
Row,  s-'.ortu,  I obferve , an  old  term,  ufed  by  the  writers  in 
' Medicine,  to  exprefs  an  examination  of  the  blood  drawn 
from  a patient  by  phlebotomy,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 

nature  of  a difeafe  by  it. 

HEMORRHU3,  in  Zoology.  See  Blood  Snake. 

HEMOSTASIA,  formed  of  at  pa  and  -v.-rt reflation,  or 
rcfl  occurs  in  fome  writers  as  the  name  of  a difetife  occa hon- 
ing bidden  death ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  a total  ilagnation  of 
the  whole  tr.afs  of  blood  from  a plethora. 

HEMOSTATICA,  formed  of  atua  and  1 r«yt>  I fop, 
a name  given  bv  fome  authors  to  medicines  ufed  to  flop 
haemorrhages,  whether  internally  taken,  or  externally  ap- 
‘ 1 

1 * H EMUS,  in  Geography , a mountain,  rather  a chain 
of  mountains,  of  European  Turkey,  that  Separates  Servia 
from  Macedonia.  This  chain  has  been  much  celebrated 
bv  the'  ancients,  on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  «s 
well  as  extent,  as  they  infer  from  the  numerous  and  large 
rivers  which  iffue  from 'its  fides.  But  Dr.  Brown,  who  has 
vilited  parts  of  this  mountain,  and  who  informs  us  that  it  is 
fuppofed  to  extend  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  con- 
cludes that  the  elevation  cannot  be  confiderable,  becaufe  no 
furr.mit  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  The  middle 
parts  of  this  chain  were  by  the  ancients  called  Scomius  and 
Orbalus,  while  the  Scardus  may  be  confidered  as  its  furtheft 
branch  0.1  the  well.  If  with  M.  D’Anville  we  place  the 
“ Hxmi  extrema,”  the  fartheft  eaitem  point  of  the  Hsrmis 
at  Emineh,  and  extend  it  thence  above  Filipopoli  and  Sofia 
to  the  S.  of  Sqrvia,  we  fliall  find  an  extent  of  more  than  400 
miles,  now  known  under  various  names,  as  Emineh,  or 
Hemineh  Dag,  perhaps  a remnant  of  the  ancient  appellation, 
on  the  E.  ; Bulkau  and  Samoco  in  the  middle  ; Joan  W ; 
while  the  Defpoto  Dag  branches  off  to  the  S.E. ; and  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  Rhodope  of  the  ancients.  From  the  wel- 
lern  branch  of  the  Hxmus  feem  to  branch  ott  two  other 
extenfive  chains;  one  running  N.W.  between  Dalmatia  on 
the  W , and  Bofnia  and  Servia  on  the  E.  ; while  the  other 
parting  S.  forms  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and  the  W.  of 
Greece.  The  northern  chain  begins  with  the  Scardus  of 
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the  ancients,  continued  by  the  Buflinius  and  the  Albius.' 
Pinkerton. 

HAEN,  Anthony  de,  in  Biography,  profeffor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Vienna,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1704,  and  was  one  of  the  diltinguifhed  pupils 
of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  After  having  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  his  native  place,  he  fettled  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  pradtifed  with  confiderable  reputation  and  fuccefs 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Baron  Van  Swieten,  however, 
being  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  talents,  invited  him 
to  remove  to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  uniting  with  him  in 
the  propofed  plan  of  reform,  which  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
emprefs  to  fupport,  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that  capital. 
De  Haen  accordingly  repa-red  to  that  city  in  1754;  and 
his  merits  were  found  fully  equal  to  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  them.  At  the  exprefs  command  of 
Maria  Therefa,  he  undertook  a fyftem  of  clinical  educa- 
tion, in  the  liofpital  which  he  fuperintended,  as  the 
molt  advantageous  method  of  forming  good  phyficians  •. 
the  refult  of  this  duty  was  the  colleftion  of  a great  number 
of  valuable  observations,  which  were  publifhed  in  the  luc- 
ceffive  volumes  of  the  work,  entitled  “ Ratio  Medendi  in 
Nofocomio  Praftico,”  Vienna,  1757,  which  amounted  ulti- 
mately to  Sixteen.  He  died  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  age  of 
Seventy-two. 

He  left  Several  other  works,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  titles  : “ Hifloria  Anatomico-Medica  morbi  incurabili* 
Medicos  paffim  fallentis,”  Hague,  1744.  “ De  Colica 

Pidtonum  Differtatio,”  ibidem,  1745.  “ He  Deglutitione 

impedita.”  ibid.  1750.  “ Quaeiuones  Super  Methodo  ino- 

culandi  Variolas,”  Vienna,  1757.  “ Tbeies  pathologic* 

de  Hsemorrhoidibus,”  ibid.  1759.  “ Refutation  de  l’lno- 

culation  Servant  de  reponfe  a M.  M.  De  la  Condamine  et 
Tiflot,”  Vienna,  1759.  “ Thefes  iiflentes  febrium  divi- 

fiones,”  ibid.  1760.  “ Difficultatcs  circa  modernorum 

Syftema  de  fenfibilitate  et  irritabilitate  corporis  humani,” 
1761.  “ V indicias  difficultatum  circa,  See."  ibid.  1762, 

“ Lcttre  a un  de  fes  amis  au  fujet  de  la  Lettre  de  M.  Tiffot 
a M.  Hirzel,”  1758.  “ Refponfio  ad  apo'ogeticam  Epif- 

lolam  Balthafaris-Ludovici  Tralles,  circa  Variolarum  Inccu- 
lationem,  &c.”  ibid.  1764.  “ Epiitola  de  Cicuta,  &c.”- 

ibid.  1765. 

Gruner,  in  his  Medical  Almanac  for  1782,  fays,  “Van 
Haen  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  practical  knowledge, 
but  an  enemy  to  all  new  opinions,  which  he  violently  op- 
pofed  ; as  appears  from  his  difpute  with  Haller  on  irritabi- 
lity and  fenlibility ; with  Tralles  on  inoculation  ; and  with 
baron  Von  Storck,  on  the  ufe  of  poifonous  plants  in 
medicine  ; and  from  his  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  malignant  fevers,  on  the  plague,  &c.  ; in  which,  how- 
ever, fetting  afide  the  polemic  part,  the  reader  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  ufeful  information.”  See  Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 
Gen.  Biog. 

HEPHESTITES  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  a Hone  of  a reddifh  colour,  ar.d  capable 
of  a high  polifh.  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name,  from  its 
property  of  Setting  fire  to  dry  fubifances  by  reflection,  when 
formed  into  a concave  Speculum.  They  hence  called  it  the 
Vulcaneatt-Jlone,  or  jirs-Jlone,  not  confidering  that  the  fhape  into 
which  they  formed  it,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Hone,  was  the 
cayfe  of  the  effedf ; any  Hone  being  capable  of  the  fame,  if 
hard  enough  to  bear  a proper  polifh . About  Hilderfheim 
they  have,  at  this  time,  a fort  of  blackifh-red  coarfe  jafper, 
which  they  take  to  be  the  liaipheilites  of  the  ancients,  and 
ufe  it,  at  this  day,  for  the  fame  purpoles,  hollowing  large 
pieces  of  it  into  fpcculums,  and  fetting  them,  when 
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well  polifhed,  in  proper  frames,  and  ufing  them  as  burning- 

glafles. 

HzENEL,  Jacob,  H.t.ndl,  or  Gallus,  in  Biography , 
mentioned  by  Walther  under  all  thefe  names,  was  chapel- 
paailer  to  the  bifhop  of  Olmutz,  and  a publifher  of  four 
books  of  fpiritual  cantatas  or  motets,  at  Prague,  in  four, 
five,  and  fix  parts  ; in  the  lall  fet  of  which,  a motet  of  his 
compofition,  in  twenty-four  parts,  for  four  choirs,  gained 
him  great  reputation  among  the  admirers  of  polyphonic 
compofition. 

H e was  a native  of  Crain,  in  Germany,  and  fiourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  fix'eeenth  century, 

HiEREDE  Abducto,  in  Law,  is  a writ  which  anciently 
lay  for  the  lord,  who,  having  by  right  the  wardfhip  of  his 
tenant  under  age,  could  not  obtain  his  body,  as  being  con- 
veyed away  by  another. 

H As  REDE  ddiberando  alii  qm  habet  cu/lodiatn  terra,  a 
writ  directed  to  the  fheriff,  willing  him  to  command  one  that 
had  the  body  of  him  who  was  ward  to  another,  to  deliver 
him  to  the  perfon  vvhofe  ward  he  was  on  account  of  his  land. 
See  Ward. 

ILerede  Rapto.  See  Forcible  Aldudion , and  Ravish- 
ment de  Card. 


HiEREDIPETA,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books,  the  next 
heir.  See  Heir. 

“ Et  melius  hairedipeta  fuo  propinquo  vel  extraneo 
periculofa  fane  cuftodia  committatur.”  Leg.  Hen.  I. 
«ap.  70. 

HjEREDITAS  Jacens.  See  Abeyance  and  Occu- 
pancy. 

HzERESIARCH,  H/f.resiarciia,  of  the  Greek,  aifsm- 
aPXr',  an  arch-hcretic.  See  Heretic. 

HiERESIS,  the  feparation  of  a difeafed  from  a found 
part. 


H .tresis,  Here/y.  See  Heresy. 

HiERETICO  Combukendo,  in  Law,  a writ  which  an- 
ciently lay  againft  an  heretic,  who  having  once  been  convicted 
of  herefy  by  his  bifhop,  and  having  abjured  it,  afterwards  fall- 
ing into  it  again,  or  into  fome  other,  is  thereupon  committed 
to  the  fecular  power.  This  writ  is  thought  by  fome  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itfelf ; however,  the  convic- 
tion of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ec- 
clefiaftical court,  but  before  the  archbifliop  himfelf  in  a pro- 
vincial lynod,  and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  over  to  the 
king,  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed  : fo  that  the  crown  had 
a controul  over  the  fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the 
convidt  by  iffuing  no  procefs  againft  him  ; the  writ  being  net 
of  courfe,  but  bluing  by  the  fpecial  direction  of  the  king  in 
council.  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  395.)  But  by  2 Hen  IV.  cap.  15. 
the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a fynod, 
might  convidt  of  heretical  tenets  : and  unlefs  the  convidt 
abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the 
fheriff  w’as  bound  ex  qffic'u,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without  waiting 
for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force, 
apd  was  adtually  executed  on  two  Anabaptills  in  the  feven- 
teenth  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of 
James  I. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not 
lie  in  his  time ; but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  fta- 
tute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  flatute  does  not  extend  to 
take  away  or  abridgs  the  jurifdidtion  of  Proteflant  arch- 
bifhops  or  bifhops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  in  cafes  of  atheifm,  blafphemy,  herefy,  or  fchifm, 
and  other  damnable  dodtrines  and  opinions  ; but  they 
may  prove  and  punifh  the  fame  according  to  his  majefty’s 


ecclefiaftical  laws,  by  excommunication,  deprivation,  de- 
gradation, and  other  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  not  extending 
to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and  no  other,  as  they  might  have 
done  before  the  making  of  this  adt.  (See.  2.)  See  He- 
resy. 

H-dERETICUS,  Heretic.  See  Heretic. 

HiEllINGHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Fumes.  The  place  contains  1309,  and  the  canton 
13,931  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  167  j,kiliometres,  in  13 
communes. 

HiEllLEBECKE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lys,  a >,-i  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Courtray.  The  place  contains  2990,  and  the  canton 
14,457  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  85  kiliometres,  in  5 
communes. 

HAERLEM,  or  Haarlem,  a large,  handfome,  rich, 
and  populous  city,  of  Holland,  the  capital  of  a country 
called  “ Kemmer,’’  fituated  about  a league  from  the  iea,  on 
the  river  Sparen.  It  is  fortified,  like  Leyden,  by  old  brick 
walls  ; and  contains,  befides  the  church,  which  was  once 
the  cathedral,  and  which  is  reckoned  the  largeft  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  four  Dutch  churches,  one  French,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Arminian,  four  Anabaptiil,  and  alfo  private 
houfes  or  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  great 
church  are  preferved  the  models  of  three  fhips,  in  which 
fome  crufaders  from  Haerlem  failed  to  Damietta  in  1249, 
and  in  the  fteeple  are  two  bells  brought  from  that  place. 
Its  celebrated  organ  is  more  remarkable  for  power  than 
fvveetnefs.  The  ftadt-houfe  is  a grand  building,  fituated  at 
one  end  of  the  market-place  ; it  contains  many  valuable  pic- 
tures, and,  among  others,  the  firft  painting  in  oil  by  Eyck 
in  1437.  fold,  during  the  fiege  in  1572,  for  a few  ilivers,  and 
now  valued  at  2 c 00/.  The  magi  ft  racy  is  compoied  of  an 
efcaut  or  bailiff,  a peniionary,  two  burgomallers,  feven 
echevins,  and  22  common-councilmen.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  reckoned  at  about  40,000.  Haerlem  carries  on 
confiderable  manufactures  in  linen,  ribbands,  and  tapes, 
and  exports  a great  quantity  of  beer  to  Friefland,  and  other 
places.  Here  is  alfo  a great  trade  for  flowers.  The  houfe 
of  Laurence  Coder,  to  whom  the  Dutch  aferibe  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing,  is  fituated  near  the  great  church  ; but 
their  boaft  has  been  fuperfeded  in  favour  of  Mentz  ; IQ 
miles  W.  of  Amfterdam.  N.  lat.  52  ' 22*.  E.  long.  40 
37'- 

This  city  is  rendered  interefting  to  lovers  of  mufic  by  the 
fame  of  its  organ  in  the  great  church. 

In  order  to  hear  and  examine  which,  we,  thirty  years  ago, 
exprefsly  vifited  that  city.  Expedlation,  however,  wfym 
raifed  very  high,  is  not  only  apt  to  furpafs  probability,  but 
polfibility.  Whether  imaginary  excellence  diminifhed  the 
real,  on  this  occafion,  we  know  not,  but  we  were  fomewhat 
difappointed  upon  hearing  this  inftrument.  I11  the  firft  place,, 
the  perfon  who  plays  it  is  not  fo  great  a performer  as  he  ima- 
gines ; and  in  the  next,  though  the  number  of  Hops  amounts 
to  fixty,  the  variety  they  afford  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
what  might  be  expedit'd.  As  to  the  vox  hurilana , which  is 
fo  celebrated,  it  does  not  at  all  refemble  a human  voice, 
though  a very  good  flop  of  the  kind  : but  the  world  is  very- 
apt  to  be  impofed  upon  by  names  ; the  inftant  a common 
hearer  is  told  that  an  organift  is  playing  upon  a flop  which 
refembics  the  human  voice,  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  very  fine,  and' 
never  enquires  into  the  propriety  of  the  name,  or  exadtnefs 
of  the  imitation.  However,  with  refpedt  to  our  own  feelings, 
we  muff  confefs  that  of  all  the  flops  which  we  have  yet 
heard,  that  have  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 

to». 
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%ix  kumatia,  no  one  in  the  treble  part  has  evc-r  reminded  us 
of  any  thing  human,  fo  much  as  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of  Punch  fing- 
ing  through  a comb. 

As  this  organ  is  not  only  faid  to  be  the  largeft,  but  the 
bell  in  Europe,  that  is,  in  the  world,  we  fhall  in  the  article 
Organ  give  a litl  of  the  Hops  which  it  contains,  with  equiva- 
lent Englilh  names,  to  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  our  country,  and 
lhort  explanations  of  the  reft. 

This  inllrumcnt  has  fixty  flops,  two  tremulants,  two 
couplings,  or  fprings  of  communication,  four  reparations  or 
valves  to  clofe  the  wind-cheft  of  a whole  fet  of  keys,  in  cafe 
of  a cipher , and  twelve  pair  of  bellows. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a flupendous  ftruclure,  though  we 
think  that  given  to  the  new  church  at  Hamburgh  is  larger, 
and  that  of  the  old  kirk,  in  Amfterdam,  better.toned  ; but 
all  thefe  enormous  machines  feem  loaded  with  itfelefs  Hops, 
or  fuch  as  only  contribute  to  augment  noife,  and  to  iliffen 
the  touch. 

Haerlem  [/lands,  a duller  of  fmall  Hands  in  a bay  on 
the  N.  fide  of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  3 '42'.  E.  long. 
13  6'. 

Haerlem  Meer,  a large  lake  of  Holland,  between  Amfter- 
dam, Leyden,  and  Haerlem,  navigable  for  boats 

H./ERUCA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  inteilinal  worms 
eft.  b died  by  Goeze,  and  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
has  the  body  round,  the  anterio'  part  two-necked,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a row  of  prickles  ; and  no  probofeis. 

Tills  genus  is  clofely  allied  to  that  called  by  helmintbolo- 
gifts  echin', rynebus,  the  principal  difference  confifling  in  the 
latter-mentioncd  tribe  being  furnifhed  with  a retractile  pro- 
bofeis, while  the  hxruca  is  entirely  deilitute  of  that  organ. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that,  notwithftanding  this  ob- 
vious diffimilarity,  and  the  credit  ufually  aferibed  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Goeze,  fome  continental  writers  reject  his  genus 
heeruca,  and  refer  the  fpecies  he  deferibes  to  the  analogous 
genus  echinorynchus  ; Gmelin  neverthelefs  adopts  it,  the  ge- 
mn  being  inlerted  in  the  lafl  edition  of  the  Linntean  Syftema 
Naturse.  The  fp-.cies  ca  led  by  Goeze  murio,  was  difeo- 
vered  by  that  naturalift  in  the  inteflines  of  the  moufe  ; the 
body  is  greyifh-white,  and  wrinkled. 

HAFAIVA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Friendly  Hands, 
about  6 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Annatnooka. 

HAFAR,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufiftan  ; 
36  leagues  S.  of  Sufa. 

HAFDAEL,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  ; yj  miles  N.E.  of  Runfdal. 

FIAFENREFFER,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  pradtifed 
his  profeffion  firft  at  Kircheim,  in  Suabia,  and  afterwards  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  became  a profeffor,  and  taught  with 
conliderable  reputation.  He  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  73. 
He  left  feveral  works,  to  molt  of  which  he  gave  the  quaint 
titles  peculiar  to  the  times  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived 
Thefe  are  “ Raphael  A rtem  Medicam  feliciter  cum  inchoandi, 
turn  contiuuaudi,  Sic.,”  Tubingen  1622,  i2;no.  reprinted 
at  Francfort  and  Ulm.  “ Pandocheion  seolodermon,  five 
Nofodochium  cutis,  See.”  ibid.  163c,  8vo. — “ Vexillum 
R.iphaeliticum,  See,”  ibid.  1631.  “ Monochordon  fym- 

bohco-biomanticum,  abftrufiffunam  Pulfuum  doftrinam 
ex  harmouiis  meficis  dilucide,  figurifque  oculariter  demon- 
ftrar.s.  &c.”  Ulm,  1640,  8vo. — “ Officina  iatrica,  conti- 
nens  pharmaca  feleCta,  Hippoeratico-Galenica  et  Hermetico- 
Paracellica,  &c.”  ibid.  1653,  8vo — Eloy  Ditt.  Hid. 

HAFFHERT,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  de- 
Ceribed  by  Hoier,  which  is  feen  ufually  at  fea,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a foreteller  of  dorms.  See  PuoclllaHia  Glacialis. 
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HAFIZI,  or  Hafizler,  is  a name  given  in  Turkey  to 
thole  who  learn  the  whole  Alcoran  by  heart  ; and  who, 
on  this  account,  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
people. 

HAFLE,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  names  of  the  dol- 
phin of  the  Portuguefe,  and  coryplnena  hippurus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HAFNER,  in  Biography,  amufical  publifher  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  Germany,  who  engraved  muiic  on  copper  daring 
the  laft  century,  in  a more  neat  manner  than  moll  other  pub- 
lifhers  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  earlieft  and  bell  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach  have  been  delivered  to  the  public  from  the 
Ihop  of  Hafner. 

HAG,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
a coppice,  or  originally,  perhaps,  fuch  wood  as  was  fet 
apart  for  the  purpofe  of  fuel. 

Hag -Fifh,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gastrobranchus. 

HAG  A,  in  our  Old  Writers , has  different  fignifications. 
In  Doomfday  it  is  taken  for  a houfe  in  a city  or  borough. 
An  ancient  anonymous  author  fays  it  is  a houfe  with  a Ihop, 
Domus  cum  Jhopa. 

HAGABLUM,  the  fame  with  gab/um  or  gabel. 

PIAGdEA,  in  Botany , in  honour  of  M.  Lahaye,  a bota- 
nical gardener,  who  went  out  with  the  expedition  in  fearcb  of 
De  la  Peroufe,  and  found  this  plant  on  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Lamarck  had  called  it  Folycarpeea,-  from  its  refemblance 
to  Polycarpon  ; but  fuch  a name  is  altogether  untenable,  and 
Ventenat  therefore  rejefted  it  for  the  above.  Vent.  Fabl. 
du  Regne  Veg.  v.  3.  240.  (Polycarpjea  ; Lamarck,  in  Journ. 
d’Hiil.  Nat.  v.  2.  1.  t.  25.  Dift.  v.  5.  482.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Motiogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyl/ei,  Linn. 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate,  con- 
cave, membranous-bordered,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals five,  ovate-oblong,  equal,  rather  Ihorter  than  the  calyx, 
emarginate.  S/am.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  rather  mem- 
branous at  the  bafe,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  nearly  as 
long  ; anthers  ovate,  of  two  cells.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate,  with  three  angles  ; ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the 
ilamens  ; Itigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  triangular, 
acute,  of  one  cell,  and  perhaps  three  valves,  enclofed  in  the 
permanent  calyx.  Seeds  feveral,  oval,  a little  compreffed  on 
one  fide,  fmooth,  attached  by  threads  to- the  bafe  of  the 
capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  emarginate-. 
Capfule  three-fided,  of  one  cell,  with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  H.  canarien/s.  ( Illecebrum  canarienfe  ; Linn.  Suppl. 
161.  Willd  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1206.  Polycarpasa  teneriffas  ; 
Lamarck,  as  above.) — Leaves  fpatulate,  with  a blunt  point. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Maffon  and  M.  Lahaye  in  Teneriffe.  Mr. 
Maffon’s  own  fpecimen,  in  our  hands,  agrees  exactly  with 
fome  from  the  Paris  garden,  except  that,  being  a wild  one, 
its  Jlem  is  more  woody  ; which  gave  the  younger  Linnaeus 
an  idea  of  its  being  an  arborefeent  plant,  efpecially  as  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  growing  prollrate,  though  that  circum- 
ftance  is  evident  on  a due  examination,  even  of  this  fpecimen. 
We  thus  get  rid  of  an  uncouth  fpeciiie  name,  for  one  ra- 
ther better  and  more  ufual,  though  not  excellent,  all  names 
of  countries  being  liable  to  objection  for  fuch  a purpofe. 
Many  oppofite,  round,  jointed,  leafy,  more  or  lefs  downv, 
branches  fpring  from  the  woody  fieri),,  which  in  their  upper 
part  are  repeatedly  forked  in  an  alternate  manner,  and  finally 
panicled,  bearing  innumerable  crowded  green  and  white 
/lowers  refembling  thofe  on  Illecebrum , the  filvery  membra- 
nous brafteas,  and  borders  of  their  calyx-leaves,  giving  them 
fuch  an  appearance.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  llalked,  about 
an  inch  long,  fpatulate,  entire,  fmooth,  fiat,  with  a little 
£ blunt 
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blunt  point,  and  are  accompanied  by  axillary  tufts  of  rather 
fmallerones.  Stipules  numerous,  ovate,  long-pointed,  mem- 
branous, jagged,  fmail,  brownilh. 

2.  H.  indica.  (Polycarpxa  indica  ; Lamarck,  in  Journ. 
d’Hifl.  Nat.  v.  2.  8.  Didt.  edited  by  Pourret,  v.  5.  483. 
Achyranthes  corymbofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI  296.  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  v.  1.  1196.  Polia  arenaria ; Lour.  Cochinch.  164,  not 
204.  Paronychia  foliis  ad  genicula  confertis  acutis,  floribus 


Amaranthus 
44.  t.  39.) 


mnbellatis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  184.  t.  65.  f.  2. 
folio  tenuiflimo,  incano,  & c.  Bccc.  Muf. 

Leaves  linear,  acute,  fomewhat  awned. — Native  of  iandy 
fea  (bores  in  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  probably  other  parts 
of  the  Ealt  Indies.  The  root  is  woody.  Stems  fhrubby  at 
the  bafe,  about  a foot  high,  afeending,  round,  downy,  re- 
peatedly forked,  denfely  corymbofe  at  the  top.  Leaves 
numerous,  oppolite  or  quaternate,  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
feffile,  linear,  acute,  often  awned,  entire,  flat,  glaucous  or 
hoary,  with  a prominent  rib  beneath  ; they  are  accompa- 
nied by  axillary  tufts  of  fmaller  leaves,  as  in  the  firtt  fpecies. 
Stipules  orate  or  lanceolate,  white,  pellucid,  jagged,  with  a 
very  (lender  point.  Flowers  numerous,  white  or  reddifh,  with 
iilvery  bradteas.  In  Starved  fpecimens  the  leaves  are  fome- 
times  fhorter,  and  rather  broader.  Such  a variety  is  exhir 
bited  in  Plukenet,  t.  86.  f.  5,  while  f.  6,  bad  as  it  is  in  the 
flowers,  approaches  more  to  the  ufual  habit  of  the  plant. 

HAGA11STOON,  in  Geography.  See  Elizabeth 
town. 

HAGDt\NGER,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermaaland  ; 
eight  miles  5.S.W.  of  Hernofand. 

HAGE,  a town  of  Ealt  Friefland  ; 15  miles  N.  of 

Embden. 

HAGEDORN,  Frederic,  in  Biography,  born  at  Ham- 
burgh in  the  year  1708,  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
difeovered  at  a very  early  age  a good  talent  for  writing 
poetry.  By  the  death  of  his  father  while  he  was  very  yQung, 
he  had  little  elie  to  trull  to,  in  making  his  way  in  the 
world,  but  his  own  exertions  and  indultry.  In  1 726  he  went 
to  Jena,  where  he  applied  molt  diligently  to  the  iludy  of  the 
law  for  about  three  years,  and  in  1 729  he  publilhcd  a fmail 
colledtion  of  poems.  In  the  fame  year  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don with  good  recommendations  to  the  Danilh  ambaffador, 
who  treated  him  with  ureat  kindnefs,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  fociety  of  fuch  perfons  as  could  render  him  any  fervice, 
and  through  whole  influence  he  was,  in  the  year  ^^ap- 
pointed fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  Britifh  merchants  at 
Hamburgh,  an  office  w'hich  rendered  him  eafy  with  refpect 
to  pecuniary  matters,  and  which  gave  him  accefs  to  the  belt 
company.  I11  the  year  1738  he  publifhed  his  firfl  book  of 
“ Fables,”  which  brought  him  into  notice,  and  from  this  pe- 
riod he  frequently  appeared  before  the  public  as  author  of 
various  light  but  elegant  productions  ; and  many  of  them  on 
important  moral  fubjeCts.  He  was,  when  in  England, a great 
admirer  of  Pope,  and  in  1 742  he  publifhed  a good  paraphrafe 
of  liis  “ Univerfal  Prayer.”  ITe  died  in  the  forty-feventh 
year  of  his  age.  By  fome  of  his  biographers  he  has  been 
compared  with  Pope,  by  others  with  Prior,  whom  he  has  in 
iome  of  his  pieces  endeavoured  to  imitate.  Few  poets  have 
taken  more  pains  to  polifh  their  works  than  Hagedorn,  and 
he  is  called  by  Wieland  the  German  Horace.  His  works 
were  collected  two  years  after  his  death,  and  publifhed  at 
Hamburgh,  fmee  which  there  have  been  feveral  editions  of 
' them.  Gen.  Biog. 

HAGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Wefiphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Mark,  containing  three  churches  and  fome  manu- 
factures of  cloth  ; iix  miles  N.W.  of  Altena. 

Hagen,  a town  of  the  Hland  of  Rtigen  j 16  miles  S.E. 
ot  Bergen. 
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HAGENAU,  a town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of 
Schwerin  ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Schwerin. 

HAGENBURG,  a town  of  Wellphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Schanenburg  ; 1 5 miles  W.  of  Hanover — Alio,  a town 
of  the  archduchy  of  Aultria;  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Steyregg. 

HAGENDORN,  Erfroy,  in  Biography , a phyfician, 
was  born  at  the  little  town  of  Wolaw,  in  Silefia,  in  1640. 
He  graduated  at  Jena  in  1668,  and  praCtifedat  Gorlitz  with 
great  reputation  as  an  able  phyfician,  and  a man  of  extenfive 
knowledge.  Hence  he  was  honoured  with  the  appointment 
of  phyfician  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  which  he  filled  with 
great  credit  under  the  eledtors  John-Georgell.,  III.,  and  IV. 
He  was  attacked  with  a fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1692,  and  died  the  fame  day,  at  the  age  of  fifty-tw® 
years.  He  wrote  feveral  papers,  which  were  printed  in  the 
memoirs  of  -the  Imperial  academy,  and  alfo  publifhed  the 
following  works.  “ Martini  Rulandi  palris  fecreta  fpagy- 
rica,  &c.”  Jena,  1676,  i2mo.  “ Tre&atus  phyfico-medicu# 
de  Catechu,  five  Terra  Japcnica,”  ibid.  1679,  8vo.  “ Cy- 
nolbatologia,”  ibid.  1681,  8vo.  “ Hiftorise  phyfico-medicx,” 
1690,  8vo.  A poll  humous  publication,  entitled  “ Oblerva- 
tionum  et  Hiltoriarum  medico-pradticarum  rariarum  Centu- 
rioe  tres,”  appeared  at  Francfort  and  Leipfic,  in  1698,  in 
8 vo.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hill. 

HAGENIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Lamarck  in  ho- 
nour of  Dr.  Charles  Godfrey  Hagen,  profefTor  at  Koningf- 
berg,  author  of  a valuable  work  entitled  7 entamen  HiJlcrije 
J.ichemnn,  et  pnefertim  PmJJicbrum,  and  of  an  eflay  Lie  Iia- 
nunculis  Prvjjicis,  the  firlt  publifhed  in  1782,  the  latter  in 
1784.  Their  author,  born  in  1749,  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ftill  living. — Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  311.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2. 
331.  (Bankiia  ; Bruce’s  Travels,  v.  5.  73,  with  a figure.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Dccnndria  Monogynia.  (Oclandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Lamarck.  Willd.)  Nat.  Ord.  Rofacea,  JufT.  ? 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  horizontal ; its  limb  in  live  elliptical,  per- 
manent, enlarged  fegments.  Petals  five,  acute,  entire,  four 
times  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  very  fliort. 

1.  H.  abyjjinica.  Willd.  (Ciiflo,  or  Bankfia  abyffinica  ; 
Bruce,  as  above.) — A tree,  wliofe  branches  are  leafy  at  their 
extremities,  and  fcaly  with  the  bafes  of  footflalks  that  are 
fallen.  Leaves  large,  cluttered,  interruptedly  pinnate,  with 
an  equal-fized  terminal  leaflet  ; pinnas  five  or  fix  pair,  nearly 
oppofiie,  fefiile,  lanceolate,  a litt'e  unequal,  ferrated,  hairy, 
heart -fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; the  intermediate  ones  fmail,  round, 
notched,  variable.  Stipula  membranous,  entire,  united  to  the 
footftalk  at  each  fide.  Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  {talked, 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  much  branched, .zig-zag,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  about  an  inch  broad;  their  calyx  pale  yel- 
1 owifli -green ; petals  dull  purplifh-brown ; anthers  yellowifli. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  fruit,  and  having  never  feen  a 
fpecimen,  can  only  guel's  at  the  natural  affinities  of  this  very- 
extraordinary  plant,  and  attempt  more  correct  botanical 
characters  of  it  than  have  hitherto  been  given,  for  thofe  in 
Willdenow  are  certainly  erroneous.  That  the  genus  is  dif- 
tinCt  from  all  hitherto  known  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
Bruce  was  incompetent  to  give  a fcientific  account  of  it,  and 
no  living  or  dried  fpecimens  have  as  yet  come  under  botanical 
investigation. 

HAGETMAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflriCt  of  St.  Sever,  2^  leagues  S.  of  St.  Sever.  The  place 
contains  2392,  and  the  canton  10,181  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  197!  kiliometres,  in  20  communes. 

HAGGA1,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tcflament,  fo 
called  front  the  prophet  of  that  name,  who  in  all  probability 
was  born  at  Babylon,  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel. 

This 
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This  prophet,  in  'he  fecond  year  of  Darius,  or  the  five 
hundred  and  twentieth  before  Chrift,  exhorted  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  their  captivity,  to  finifti  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple, which  they  had  intermitted  for  fourteen  years.  His  re- 
mon (trances  had  the  defircd  effect  ; and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  allured  them  from  God,  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  ho  life  Ihould  exceed  the  glory  of  the  for- 
mer ; which  was  accordingly  fulfilled  when  Chrift  honoured 
k with  his  prefence  : for  with  refpcft  to  the  building,  this 
latter  temple  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former.  The 
ltylc  of  this  prophet  is  altogether  profaic. 

HAGGARD,  in  Falconry,  a hawk,  or  falcon,  no*,  taken 
in  the  neft  ; but  after  (he  had  been  enured  to  liberty,  and 
preying  for  herfelf.  The  word  is  French,  andfignifies  Jierce  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  Latin  agrejle.  wild ; others  from  the 
German  bag,  inclofure,  fortified  place.  Whence  Mr.  Huet 
obfervcs,  the  word  haggard  is  fometimes  applied  to  a man 
who  becomes  hardy  and  proud,  in  confidence  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  place  he  is  in. 

Haggard  hawks  are  hard  to  came,  and  bring  under  difci- 
pline. 

HAGGEIN,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  remarkable  for  its  tri- 
ple-top and  formidable  afpedt  ; from  it  extends  a chain, 
feparating  this  canton  from  LTri  on  the  N.  and  Glaris  on 
theE. 

HAGGS,  a kind  of  fiery  meteor  appearing  on  men’s 
hair,  or  horfes'  manes ; now  known  to  be  electrical  pheno- 
mena. 

HAGI,  or  Haddi,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
m the  defert  of  Zanhaga,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  St. 
John,  and  near  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

HAG  I AM,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Arabian  phylicians  to  a kind  of  fchccnanth,  or 
camel’s  bay.  The  Greeks  made  feveral  kinds  of  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  from  whence  they  received  it ; the 
fchccnanth  of  different  countries  differing  in  virtue  : but  the 
Perfian  was,  in  many  ages,  elleemed  the  beft  kind  ; and  this 
is  probably  what  the  Arabs  called  hagiam.  The  interpreters 
of  Avicenna  leave  this  word  wholly  unexplained.  Garcias, 
according  to  what  (kill  he  had  in  the  Arabic,  fuppofes  it  the 
city  Damafcus,  and  given  to  fuch  fchccnanth  as  came  from 
that  part  of  the  world  ; but  this  feems  erroneous.  The 
Arabs  called  all  other  nations  barbarians;  and  this  term  gen- 
tilifm,  or  barbarifm,  was,  in  their  language,  e.xpreffed  by  the 
word  hagiam  ; they  hated  the  Perfians  beyond  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  called  them  hagiam,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, and  therefore  hagiam  and  Perfian  were  a iort  of  fy- 
nonymous  words.  It  is  probable  they  had  their  fchoenanth 
principally  from  Perfia  ; and  that  this,  whether  better  or 
worfe  than  the  Nabatrean  fchcenanth  of  their  own  country, 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  foreign,  and  that  wit!,  the 
word  by  which  :hcy  expreffed  Perfian. 

HAGI  AN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia  Petroea,  near 
the  feite  of  the  ancient  Petra. 

HAGIAZ,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jar  ; 120  miles  N.  of  Medina. 

HAGIBESTASH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania;  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Kirfhehr. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Cetubim.  See 
Canon. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aywf,  holy,  and  yfnofu,  I 
write.  The  name  is  very  ancient  : St.  Jerom  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  it : before  him,  St.  Epiphanius  called  thefc 
books  limply 


HAG 

The  Jews  divide  the  facred  writings  into  three  claffes  : 
the  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of  Mofes  ; 
the  Prophets,  which  they  call  Neviim ; and  the  Cetubim, 
called  by  the  Greeks,  See.  Idagiographa  ,*  com- 
prehending the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  including  alfo  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  Chronicles, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Either. 

The  Jews  fometims  call  tliefe  books  the  Writings,  by  wav 
of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate  infpiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  1 1ms,  fays  Karachi,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Pfalms,  Maimonides  in  More  Ncvoch,  and  Elias  Levita  in  his 
Thifbi,  under  the  word  ^ pyy 

They  diftinguilh  the  liagiographers,  however,  from  the 
prophe.s  ; in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did  not  re- 
ceive the  matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way  called 
Prophecy,  which  coniifts  in  dreams,  viiions,  whifpers,  ev- 
ftafies,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpiration,  and  dire&ion  of  the 
Spirit. 

HAGIOSIDERON,  or  Hagiosidikon,  compounded 
or  a,yirjc,  holy,  and  cr.or.ao:,  iron.  The  Greeks,  who  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  being  prohibited  the  ufe  of  bells, 
made  ufe  of  an  iron  wherewith  to  call  people  to  church, 
called  hagiofideron. 

Magius  gives  us  the  defeription  of  a hagiofideron  which  lie 
had  feen.  It  is  a plate  of  iron,  about  three  inches  broad,  and 
uxteen  long,  faftened  by  the  middle  to  a chain  or  cord, 
whereby  it  is  fufpended  at  the  church-door.  On  this  they 
fitnke  with  an  iron  hammer,  with  fome  meafure  and  cadence* 
fo  as  to  make  no  difagreeable  noife. 

They  alfo  carry  a hagiofideron  before  the  prieft,  in  a pro- 
cefiion  of  the  facrament  to  any  fick  perfon,  beatin<r  on  it 
fiom  time  to  tin  e,  to  advertife  the  people  to  adore  it  ; much 
as  in  the  Romiih  church  they  do  with  a bell. 

HAGISA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjar  ; 112  miles  S.E.  of  Medina. 

HAGLIAR,  a town  of  Spain  ; 22  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Aleppo. 

, HAG-Masteo,  in  Er.gineery,  is  a perfon  who  undertakes 
tue  cutting  of  a length  of  canal,  or  other  job  of  work  by 
meafure,  and  employs  labourers  or  navigators,  ly  the  day  to 
execute  it.  J 

Kag\s-/A<7'/,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the 
count \ c.  Clare.  L.  lat.  ^2  kAb  long.  0 20'. 

hAGSHULT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Jonkioping. 

KAGSNARE,  m Fund  i.couorny,  a term  fometimes 
employed,  provincially,  to  iignify  a ftool  or  ftub,.  from"  off 
winch  coppice  wood  lias  been  cut  or  felled. 

^ HAGUE,  in  Geography,  u.fually  efteemed  a village  of 
Holland,  though  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  efti- 
raau d at  5^,000.  It  is  fituated  about  two  miles  from  the 
fea,  in  former  times  the  refidence  of  the  ftadtholder,  the 
itates-general,  and  the  ftates  of  the  province.  The  court, 
or  palace,  contained  feveral  chambers  allotted  to  the  different 
branches  of  government,  beiides  the  apartments  of  the  ftadt- 
holder.  The  Hater-general  met  in.  a room,  which  contained 
26  chairs,  tor  the  ufual  number  of  the  members.  The  French 
have  dcfpoiled  it  of  its  cabinet  of  natural  hi  (lory,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  molt  curious  books  and  pi&ures.  ' It  has  been 
laid,  that  this  village  contains  more  magnificent  houfes,  than 
occur  in  the  like  fpace  ir.  any  city  of  modem  Europe.  The 
ftreets  are  long  and  fpacious,  and  feveral  of  them  adorned 
with  rows  of  trees.  It  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,. 
which  are  a bailiff,  whole  office  is  for  life,  three  burgorr.aftcrs, 
annually  changed,  feven  echevins,  1 2 common  council,  a pen- 
fionary , fecretary,  and  treafurer.  On  the  N,  of  the  town  ia 
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a noble  grove,  with  alleys  of  oak  and  beech,  leading  to 
the  palace  of  the  (late)  ftadtholder  ; but  the  p’eafanteft 
road  is  that  to  Schevening,  a village  on  the  fhore,  two  miles 
to  the  N.W.  through  four  rows  of  lofty  elms.  The  Hague 
is  pleafantly  lituated,  in  a dry  foil,  upon  fomewhat  of  an 
eminence,  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  country  ; the  air  is 
pure,  and  the  environs  are  delightful ; 32  miles  S.  W . ot  Ara- 
fterdam,  and  12  N.W.  of  Rotterdam.  N.  lat.  52  4'  10". 
E.  long.  4“  17'  30". 

HAGUENAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chiet  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Stralburgh  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Stralburgh.  It  is 
lituated  on  the  Motter,  in  the  middle  of  a foreft  which  bears 
its  name  ; and  it  was  fortified  by  Frederick  I.,  who  made  it 
an  imperial  town,  and  called  it  the  chamber  of  the  empire, 
becaufe  in  it  were  preferved  the  imperial  ornaments,  under 
the  houfe  of  Swabia.  The  place  contains  7094,  and  the 
canton  14,567  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  195  kiliometres, 
in  16  communes.  The  furrounding  land  is  Tandy,  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  commerce  is  inconfiderable  : the  principal 
articles  being  madder  and  tobacco.  N.  lat.  48°  50'.  E.  long. 

T'  52'*  ! 

HAGWORM,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  which  is  fome- 
times  provincially  applied  to  the  adder,  an  animal  which  is 
venqjnous,  and  delights  in  fituations  of  the  fiew-cut  coppice 
wood  kinds. 

HAHA,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor. N.  lat.  51  . W.  long.  590  10'. 

HAHN,  Simon  Frederic,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Bergen,  in  the  duchy  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1692.  He 
foon  acquired  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
pronounced,  at  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  a Latin  harangue  on 
the  origin  of  the  monaftery  of  Bergen,  which  was  printed. 
He  next  appeared  as  the  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Bergen  by  Meibomius,  and  its  charter  from  Otho  the 
Great.  His  next  work  was  lectures  on  hiftory,  which  were 
publifhed  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  which  ob- 
tained for  him  a reputation  that  caufed  him  to  fucceed  the 
profeffor  Eccard  in  the  profeflbrlhip  of  hiftory  at  Helm- 
ftadt.  In  1725  he  fucceeded  the  fame  perfon  as  hiftoriogra- 
pher  and  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  He  died 
while  in  the  difcharge  of  thefe  offices,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
feven.  His  principal  works  are  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Em- 
pire,” in  the  German  language,  of  which  the  firft  four  vo- 
lumes appeared  in  1731  ; and  “ Collebtio  Monumentorum 
veterum  et  recent,  ineditorum.”  Moreri. 

HAHRAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  21  miles 
E.  of  Tineh. 

HAI,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan.  N.  lat.  34°  32'.  E.  long.  ii7°c'. 

HAJAR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjar; 
150  miles  N.  of  Medina. 

HAICHAN-TAO,  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea  ; near 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  Corea.  N.  lat.  34  30'.  E.  long. 
124"  32'. 

HAJE,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a viper  that  inhabits 
Egypt,  and  which,  when  irritated,  inflates  its  throat.  Some 
imagine  this  to  be  the  true  afp  of  the  ancients.  See  Colu- 
ber Aj'pis,  Linn. 

HA  IF  A R,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Faleftine,  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel, 
and  on  the  S.  fide  of  a bay  oppofite  to  Acre.  It  has  tole- 
rably good  anchorage,  but  no  harbour.  It  has  the  re- 
mains of  a caftle,  and  of  two  churches,  one  ferwing  for  a 


magazine,  and  the  other  for  a caravanfera  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of 
Acre. 

HAIGERLOCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hohenberg  ; 44  miles  S.E.  of  Stralburgh.  N.  lat. 
48  20'.  E.  long.  8 ’ 54'. 

H AIGH,  a townflrip  in  the  parifli  of  Wigan,  and  county 
of  Lancafter,  England,  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice,  in  a topo- 
graphical point  of  view,  for  a lingular  fpecics  of  coal  ob- 
tained here,  and  called  Cannel  coal.  This  is  generally  found 
in  large  blocks,  is  as  black  as  jet,  and,  from  its  hard  compact 
fubltance,  will  bear  a beautiful  polifli.  The  beds,  or  ftrata, 
are  about  three  feet  thick;  they  dip  one  yard  in  twenty,  and 
are  at  confiderable  depths,  w ith  a black  mafs  above  and  be- 
low'. This  coal  is  peculiarly  pleaiant  for  burning,  being 
very  clean,  and  producing  a vivid  hot  flame.  It  is  often 
turned  in  a lathe,  and  manufactured  in  fnuff-boxes,  and  vari- 
ous ornamental  uteniils.  At  Haigh-hall  is  a fummer-houfe, 
built  entirely  with  this  coal.  For  its  mineralogical  charac- 
ter, & c.  fee  under  the  term  Coal,  fedtion  xi,  family  black- 
coal,  vol.  viii.  ol  this  work. — Haigh-hall,  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  Bradftiaighs,  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Balcarras. 
Haigh  contained,  in  1801,  118  houfes,  and  798  inhabitants. 
See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix. 

HAII,  a name  ufed  by  the  Braiilians  for  an  animal  wre 
call  the  doth  or  ignavus.  The  word  feems  pronounced  by 
the  creature  itfelf,  as  its  common  note,  and  thence  became 
ufed  as  its  name.  See  Bradyfus. 

HAJIPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Meywar  ; 20  mi  es  S.  W.  of  Cheitore. 

HAIL,  or  Hailstones,  in  Meteorology,  confift  of  drop& 
of  rain  congealed  in  their  defcent.  The  occafion  of  hail, 
and  the  extaordinary  circumflances  which  fometimes  accom- 
pany the  phenomena,  have  excited  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers  of  fuccefiive  ages,  and  have  produced  many  conjectures 
and  opinions,  which,  in  the  prefent  improved  Hate  of  the 
fciences,  are  fcarcely  worthy  of  mention.  Defcartes  imagined 
clouds  to  be  frozen,  and  that  portions  of  them  were  partially 
melted  and  detached  ; thefe,  in  their  defcent,  were  again 
frozen  and  became  hail.  The  difeoveries  in  electricity 
opened  the  way  for  a much  more  refined  hypothefis.  Signior 
Beccaria  fuppofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  electric 
fluid  abounds.  By  the  electric  attraction  a great  many 
particles  of  water  are  brought  together  ; thefe  are  frozen, 
and  in  their  defcent  they  colledt  other  particles  ; thefe ^ait 
form  the  outfide  of  the  hailllones,  lefs  denfe  and  hard  than 
the  central  parts,  becaufe  the  temperature  in  defeending  is 
more  moderate.  Agreeably  to  this  hypothefis,  hailllones 
and  drops  of  rain  are  found  to  be  lefs  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains than  in  vallies  ; and  both  are  larger,  all  other  circum- 
ftances  the  fame,  in  proportion  as  the  atmofphere  exhibits 
ftrong  marks  of  eledlrical  agencies.  Thus,  large  hailllones 
and  iarge  drops  of  rain,  are  univerfally  known  to  be  the 
frequent  concomitants  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Beccaria 
obferves,  that  as  motion  promotes  freezing,  fo  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  eledtrified  clouds  may  promote  that  effedl  in 
the  air.  This  laft  remark  appears  injudicious,  as  thunder- 
clouds have  generally  lefs  motion  than  others. 

Tho.ugh  the  theory  of  Beccaria  is  incomparably  more 
plauiible  than  that  of  Defcartes  ; yet  it  contains  much  that 
is  hypothetical.  That  hail  is  formed  in  the  high  and  cold 
regions  of  the  atmofphere  is  unqueftionable  ; and  that  the 
electric  fluid  abounds  there  as  much  as  it  abounds  in  the 
lower  regions,  is  as  probable  as  the  contrary.  But  why 
Ihould  the  eledlrical  attraction  form  an  aggregate  of  particles 
of  water  ? Are  not  they  all  electrified  alike,  and  confe- 
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quently  indifferent  to  each  other  in  regard  to  attraction  and 
repulfion  ? Or,  if  the  effeCt  of  the  electrical  attraction  is 
to  colleCt  the  particles  of  water  diffufed  through  the  air, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  it  ever  allows  them  to  feparate 
again  ? Thefe,  and  many  other  queilions  might  be  put, 
to  which  no  anfvver  could  be  given,  or  at  belt  very  un- 
fatisfaCtory  ones.  But,  waving  all  thefe  objections,  it  ihould 
appear  from  the  hypothecs,  that  hail  is  a natural  and  ordinary 
production,  and  might  beaixpeCtcd  as  frequently  as  rain; 
whereas  the  quantity  of  hail,  at  an  average,  is  not  perhaps 
more  than  ,-^g  part  of  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  muff  there- 
fore be  coniidered  as  a phenomenon  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature.  Thefe  confiderations  render  the  theory  of  Bcc- 
caria,  as  well  as  all  other  eleCtrical  theories,  very  inadequate 
to  explain  the  phenomena. 

Before  we  enter  upon  any  other  explanatory  view,  it  may 
be  proper  to  Hate  the  general  phenomena  more  minutely,  as 
refulting  from  obfervation. 

Hail  i3  moft  frequently  attendant  upon  thunder  ; and  it 
is  upon  fuch  occafions  that  the  hail  Hones  are  fometimes 
cnormoufly  large  and  deftruCtive,  as  the  experience  of  many 
people,  and  auihentic  records  fufficiently  teilify.  Hiftory 
indeed  furnilhes  us  with  feme  extravagant  and  incredible 
accounts  of  hail  accompanying  thunder.  Mezeray,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  hiffory  of  France,  p.  339,  mentions 
hailffones  that  fell  in  Italy,  ioolbs.  in  weight.  Dr.  Halley, 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  relates  ftorms  in  which 
the  hailffones  weighed  from  live  ounces  to  half  a pound,  and 
were  13  or  14  inches  in  circumference.  No  doubt  fuch 
accounts  are  frequently  exaggerated  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  people  are  often  deceived  by  taking  up  maffes  that  have 
been  aggregated  and  cemented  by  congelation  after  their 
fall.  However  this  may  be,  hailffones  do  frequently  fall 
much  exceeding  any  drops  of  rain  in  magnitude.  Haililones 
are  generally  more  or  lefs  opaque,  hardeit  in  the  centre,  and 
the  outfide  forms  a kind  of  coating,  not  unlike  the  hoar- 
froff  on  the  furface  of  a veffel  containing  a freezing  mix- 
ture. The  figure  of  hail  is  moffiv  globular,  but  fubjeCt  to 
confidcrable  irregularities.  Hail-fhowcrs  take  place  much 
the  fame  in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  but  rather  lefs  frequently 
in  fummer  ; yet  in  that  feafon  they  are  more  violent  when 
they  do  occur.  Mr.  Dalton  obferves  (Meteorology,  p.  46 
that  the  winds,  which  bring  hail-fhowcrs  in  the  north  of 
England,  are  always  S.W.  \Y.  or  N.W. ; and  the  barometer 
is  generally  low.  He  Hates  the  rcfult  of  five  years  obferva- 
tiotis  on  hail-fhowcrs,  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  to 
be  as  follows  : — 


Months. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J unc 

July 

Auguft 

September 

October 

November 

December 


No.  of  Hays  on  which  hail 
was  obfi  rvtai, 

- 1 1 

7 

5 

8 

1 x 

6 

- 2 

- x 
6 
7 
7 


It  is  prefumed  that  hail  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  in  the 
torrid  zone  ; and  it  has  been  afferted  that  it  rarely  occurs 
in  latitudes  above  60  ; probably  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 

teVnpcrate  zones. 

Now,  as  rain  is  the  ufual  form  in  which  water  is  preci- 
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pitated  from  the  atmofphere  in  fummer,  and  ftioov  that  iu 
winter,  the  general  theory  of  the  precipitation,  or,  more 
properly,  of  the  formation  of  rain  and  fnow  in  the  atino- 
fpliere,  will  be  difeufied  under  the  heads  of  Rain  and  Snow. 
In  the  prefent  inltance,  we  have  only  to  fliew  what  are  the 
extraordinary  circumilances  which  occnfionally  convert  the 
rain  into  hail ; for,  that  the  central  part  of  every  hailftone 
originates  in  a drop  of  rain,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  in  meteorology,  that  in  ferer.r 
weather  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  gradually  de- 
creafes  above  the  iurface  of  the  earth  in  proportion  as  we 
afeend.  The  quantity  of  variation  is  commonly  about  i3 
for  300  feet  perpendicular  afeent,  or  about  180  for  one 
mile.  Hence,  then,  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  when  any  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  in  the  higher  regions,  it  will  gradually 
increafe  in  temperature  as  it  defeends.  Rain  will  continue 
to  be  rain  during  the  whole  defeent ; and  fnow  to  be 
fnow,  unlefs  the  increafe  of  heat  change  it  into  rain.  But 
if  by  fome  means  the  general  law  of  temperature  in  the 
atmofphere  (hould  be  inverted  ; if  a warm,  vapoury  flratum 
of  air  (hould,  temporarily,  become  fuperior  in  fituation  to 
a cold  ftratum,  rain  might  be  precipitated  from  the  warm 
ftratum,  and  this,  in  falling  through  the  cold  llratum,  might 
be  frozen  into  globules  of  ice  ; thefe  would  then  have  to 
defeend  through  another  inferior  and  warmer  ftratum  of 
vapoury  air,  where  the  cold  particles  of  ice  would  conftantly 
condenfc  more  and  more  vapour  on  their  furfaces  ; thefe 
furfaces  would  become  lefs  hard  as  the  temperature  ap- 
proached the  freezing  point,  and  perfectly  refemble  the 
opaque  icy  coating  of  a veffel  containing  a freezing  mixture, 
agreeably  to  obfervation. 

Now,  as  hail  is  attended  with  a low  barometer,  and  this 
ufually  indicates  fqually  or  tempeftuous  weather,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  fuch  inverfions  of  temperature  in  the  atmo- 
iphere  may  occur  as  have  been  pointed  out.  Particularly 
when  the  barometer  is  low,  a fudden  influx  of  the  air,  which 
mult  always  be  tending  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles 
in  the  higher  regions,  may  induce  with  it  a higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  latitude  and  feafon  can  fupport ; and  in  fome 
cafes  a temperature,  fuch  as  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
ftratum  of  air  beneath.  See  Wind. 

Another  caufe  may  fubfift  for  the  inverfion  of  temperature 
in  the  atmofphere.  If,  on  any  occafion,  as  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  a ftratnm  of  air  next  the  earth's  furface  Ihould  be 
heated,  from  local  circumftances  of  reflection,  See.  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  might  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  the 
incumbent  ftratum  of  air,  and  change  places  with  it.  This 
would  produce  a tumultuous  agitation  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  irregularities  not  otherwife  to  be  obferved.  Sec  HUR- 
RICANE. 

1 bunder  ufually  accompanies  violent  hail-fhowers  ; and 
thunder  is  well  known  to  be  moft  prevalent  in  that  feafon  of 
the  year  when  the  atmofphere  is  moft  replete  with  vapour. 
\\  hen  the  quantity  of  iteam  in  the  air  is  a maximum,  any 
commotion  or  caufe  of  precipitation  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  a greater  effeCt  in  that  cafe  than  if  the  total  quantity 
was  only  one-half  or  lels,  and  all  other  circumilances  the 
lame.  Hence  it  (hould  feem  that  the  extraordinary  falls  of 
hail  are  occafioned,  not  10  much  from  a fuperabundance  of 
electricity,  as  of  iteam  in  the  atmofphere.  See  Thunder, 
&c. 

HAILF.,  a yM-term,  fignifying  either  to  call  to  a (hip, 
t«  know  from  whence  (he  comes,  and  whither  (he  is  bound, 
or  elfe  to  falute  her,  and  vviili  her  well. 

1IAILLAN,  Bernard  df.  Girard  du,  in  Biography, 
born  at  Bourdcaux,  about  the  year  1535.  He  became 
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known  while  he  was  a very  young  man,  by  his  poems  and 
tranflations,  but  in  1571  he  was  appointed  hifloriographer 
to  Charles  IX.  of  France  ; and  on  this  occafion  he  renounced 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  in  the  confi- 
dence, of  Henry  III.  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  in 
1576,  dedicated  to  that  prince  his  “ Hiftory  of  France” 
for  which  he  received  various  honours  and  emoluments.  He 
accompanied  Noailles,  bifliop  of  Acqs,  on  his  embaflies  to 
England  and  Venice.  He  died  in  1610,  leaving  behind  him 
feveral  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  principally-  known  is 
his  “ Hiilory  of  France  from  Pharamond  to  the  death  of 
Charles  VII.”  which  was  the  firft  body  of  French  hiftory 
written  in  that  language.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

HAILSHAM,  in  Geography , a parifh  and  market  town 
in  the  hundred  of  Dill,  and  rape  of  Pevenfey,  Suffex, 
England,  is  12  miles  from  Lewes,  the  county'  town,  and 
57  from  London.  The  town  confifts  of  132  houfes,  inha- 
bited byr  897  perfons.  Here  is  a fmall  weekly  market  on 
Wednefdays.  At  Michelham,  near  this  town,  was  a priory 
of  black-canons,  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Aqitila  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  III. 

HAIMEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Corea,  in  the  province  of  Tchu-lin ; 90  miles  S.W.  of  lving- 
kitao.  N.  lat.  37°  48'.  E.  long.  1261  421. — Alfo,  a town 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 20  miles  S.  of 
Tai-cheou. 

HAIMER,  Le,  a town  of  Dar-fur  ; 50  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Cobbe. — Alfo,  a town  of  Nubia  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

HA  IN,  in  Agriculture , a term  fometimes  made  life  of 
to  fignify  the  {hutting  up  pafture  lands  from  being  eaten  by 
live  ftock.  It  likewife  fignifies  the  raifing  or  heightening  a 
rick  or  ditch  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

HAINAN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  China,  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Quang-tong,  and  bounded  011  the  N.  by  the 
province  of  Quang-fi,  on  the  S.  by  the  channel,  formed  be- 
tween the  bank  Paracel  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Cochinchina, 
on  the  W by  the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Chinefe  fea.  Its  extent  from  E.  to  W.  is 
between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  N.  to  S.  45  ; fo  that 
it  is  about  160  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  capital  is 
K.iun-tcheou-fou  ; which  fee.  The  natives  of  this  ifland 
are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  ftature,  and  of  a copper-colour  ; 
both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair  thruft  through  a ring 
on  their  forehead ; and  above  they  have  a fmall  llraw-hat, 
from  which  hang  two  firings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin. 
Their  drefs  confifts  of  a piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton 
cloth,  which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  ; the 
women  have  a kind  of  roller  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  ftripes  made 
with  indigo.  Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  is  a curious 
fpecies  of  black  apes,  having  the  fhape  and  features  of  a 
man  ; they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  women  ; here  are 
alfo  crows  with  a white  ring  round  their  necks,  flarlings, 
which  have  a fmall  crefcent  on  their  bills,  black-birds  ot  a' 
deep  blue  colour,  with  yellow  ears  rifing  half  an  inch,  and 
a multitude  of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
their  fong.  Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  this  ifland,  it  produces  an  abundance  of  various  kinds 
of  curious  and  valuable  wood ; fome  of  which  has  been 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to  adorn  an 
edifice,  intended  for  a maufoleum.  The  moft  valuable  is 
called  by  the  natives  “ Hoali,”  and  by  the  Europeans,  rofe 
or  violet  wood,  from  its  fmell ; it  is  very  durable,  and  of 
unrivalled  beauty  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  referved  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor.  Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation^  riches, 
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and  extent,  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  mod  confider- 
able  iflands  of  Afia.  Not  far  from  it  is  another  fmall  ifland, 
commonly'  called  “ San-cian.’’  It  is  celebrated  byr  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  whofe  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  a. 
fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a plain,  covered  on  one 
fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other  ornamented  with  feveral 
gardens.  This  ifland  contains  five  villages,  inhabited  by 
poor  people,  who  fubfift  merely  on  rice  and  the  'fifh  they 
catch.  N.  lat.  i83  15',  to  20*2'.  E.  long.  108’  4',  to 
1 io°  20'. 

HAINAUT,  County  of,  late  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Catholic  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  on  the  E.  by  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and 
biftiopric  of  Liege,  on  the  S.  by  France,  and  on  the  W.  by 
France  and  Flanders.  Its  greateft  extent  from  N.  to  S.  was 
about  48  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  55.  The  air  is  tem- 
perate ; the  foil  produces  corn  in  abundance ; the  rich 
paftures  feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  fheep  yield  good 
wool.  Its  woods  fupply  timber  for  building,  and  fuel  for- 
burning.  It  has  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
beautiful  marble,  flate,  and  other  ufeful  ftone.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Selle,  the  Haifne,  the 
Sambre,  and  the  Dender.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the 
whole  of  this  county  was  ceded  to  France.  The  capital  is 
Mons. 

HA1NBURG,  or  Haimburg,  a town  of  Auftria,  on 
the  Danube,  having  a manufacture  of  cloth;  20 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48J  6'.  E.long.  if. 

HAINFELDEN,  a town  of  Auftria ; 20  miles  S.W. 
of  Vienna. 

HAINGEN,  a town  of  Germany;  21  miles  W. S.W. 
of  Ulm. 

HAIR,  or  Hayr,  a country  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of 
Sahara,  E.  of  Zanhaga,  and  extending  about  60  miles. 
The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  in  many'  places  fertile. 
In  the  fouthern  parts  manna  is  collected.  The  chief  town 
is  called  Hair  or  Terga.  N.  lat.  230  30'  to  25°  20'.  E. 
long.  i°  to  4 . 

Hair,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  is  the  proper  covering 
of  the  fl<in  of  mammalia,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  exclu- 
fively  confined.  The  hair-like  tufts  found  on  the  bodies  of 
y'oung  birds  do  not  grow  exactly  like  hair  in  general,  but 
rather  in  the  manner  of  feathers,  to  which  they  are  in  fait 
appendages.  (See  article  Feathers.)  The  hairs  of  infedts 
are  procefles  of  the  {hell  or  {kin,  which  they'  refemble  in  com- 
pofition.  The  letae  of  worms  alfo  do  not  appear  to  grow 
from  a root,  but  to  be  placed  in  cells  made  by  reflections 
of  the  fl<in  ; in  the  aphrodita  aculeata,  and  other  worms,  we 
have  obferved  that  the  hairs  are  caft  with  the  cuticle. 

The  common  form  of  a hair  is  that  of  a round  fibre,  which 
is  thickeft  next  the  root,  and  gradually  diminifhes  until  it 
ends  in  a point.  The  hairs  on  the  tail  of  the  hippopotamus- 
are  flattened,  and  thofe  on  the  body  of  the  great  ant-eater, 
(myrmecophagajubata,)  are  broad  and  flat,  and  have  a longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  both  furfaces,  fo  that  each  hair  refembles 
a blade  of  grafs.  The  whiikers  of  the  feal  have  fomewhat  a 
knotted  appearance.  When  the  hairs  are  ftiff,  and  nearly  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  throughout,  as  in  the  hog,  8c c.  they  are 
called  brjjlles  ; the  hair  of  negroes  and  many  of  the  Bifuha 
appears  crimped  or  frizzled,  and  is  thence  called  wool.  Fur 
is  the  fine  foft  twitted  hair  that  is  found  on  feveral  of  the 
digitigrade  and  faltigrade  quadrupeds.  The  horny  fpines 
which  diftinguiih  the  porcupine,  hedge-hog,  tenrccs,  and  echidna, 
and  the  feales  of  the  genus  manis,  refemble  in  their  ftrudture 
and  mode  of  growth  common  hair,  although  they  differ  much 
from  it  in  external  appearance.  (See  articles  Scales  and 
Spines.)  Many  other  varieties  might  be  mentioned,  but 
7 the 
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the  dcfcription  of  the  external  form  and  the  colour  of  hairs 
belongs  to  the  natural  hiftorian. 

All  true  hairs  whatever  may,  by  their  figure,  agree  in  cer- 
tain circumltances.  They  are  all  compofed  of  a fubllance 
of  a horny  nature  ; they  grow  upon  vafcular  pulps,  which, 
with  the  tubular  roots  that  furround  them,  are  inclofed  in 
bulb-ilraped  capfules  or  inveftments,  that  are  iituated  within 
the  fkin. 

The  minute  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  fma'l  hairs,  fuch  as  thofe  which  grow  on  the  human  head, 
or  the  bodies  of  quadrupeds  in  general,  cannot  be  cafilv 
dillinguilhed.  In  tliefe  inftances  the  bulbs  appear  to  be 
fhort  tranfparent  membranous  tubes,  which  permit  the  root 
of  the  hair  to  be  feen  through  them.  They  ufually  contain 
a clear  gelatinous  fluid,  and  fometimes  a fmall  drop  of  blood. 
Thefe  capfules  have  but  a flight  adherence  to  the  fub-cuta- 
ncous  fubllance,  or  to  the  Ikin  ; as  frequently  on  pulling 
out  a hair  the  bulb  comes  along  with  it.  The  bulbs  are 
larger  in  proportion  as  the  hair  is  young.  The  pulp  on 
which  the  hair  is  formed  pafles  through  the  bottom  of  the 
capfule,  in  order  to  enter  the  tube  of  the  hair,  into  which 
it  penetrates  for  a Ihort  diftance,  never  in  common  hairs, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  external  furface  of  the  Ikin. 

The  flrudlure  and  mode  of  growth  of  fome  large  hairs, 
fuch  as  the  whifkers  of  the  digitigrade  and  faltigrade  quad- 
rupeds, can  be  clearly  diloerned  with  a common  lens  ; and 
in  the  whilkers  of  the  feal  and  walrus  they  are  fufficiently 
plain  to  the  naked  eye.  In  all  thefe  inllances,  the  bulb  in 
which  the  whilker  is  implanted  is  evidently  compofed  of 
parts  of  different  ftrudlures.  The  external  inveflment  is 
rather  thin  in  the  feal,  but  thick  in  the  hare  and  rabbit ; it  is  a 
tough  fibrous  fub fiance,  approaching,  in  the  fwimming 
mammalia,  the  nature  of  horn.  It  has  but  a flight  con- 
ncdlion  with  the  adjoining  cellular  fubllance  ; it  is  very  defi- 
cient in  vafcularity,  and  appears  to  be  an  envelope,  in  many 
refpedls  analogous  to  the  external  fheath  of  feathers. 

The  next  inveflment  of  the  root  of  the  whilker  is  fpongy 
in  its  texture  ; it  is  compofed  of  an  immenfe  number  of  mem- 
branous cells,  into  which  the  numerous  veffels  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  this  part  of  the  bulb  appear  to  pour  out  their 
blood.  In  the  genus  lepus  the  cellular  llrudture  is  compact, 
irregular,  and  minute,  and  is  formed  by  a fine  reticulation  of 
the  membrane.  In  the  feal  nearly  the  fir  ft  half  of  the 
fpongy  inveftment  is  alfo  of  a clofe  reticulated  itruclure  ; 
about  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a large  circular  cell,  which 
is  filled  by  a clotted  fibrous  mafs,  refembling  a coagulum  of 
blood,  and  the  fucceeding  portion  is  compofed  of  thin  cir- 
cular cells,  formed  by  folds  of  the  membrane  arranged  in 
a tranfverfe  direftion. 

The  fpongy  portion  of  the  bulb  is  only  united  to  the  ex- 
ternal envelope  at  the  two  ends. 

In  all  whilkered  animals,  the  maxillary  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  prodigioufly  large,  and  form  a very 
intricate  plexus  beneath  the  integuments  of  the  fnout,  the 
principal  branches  from  which  appear  to  terminate  abruptly 
at  the  bafes  of  the  bulbs  of  the  whilkers.  Anatomifts  are 
not  agreed  with  refpect  to  the  deftination  of  the  nerves  of 
hairs  ; fome  have  alerted  that  they  entered  .the  root  of  the 
hair ; but  Haller,  Bichat,  and  others,  were  not  fatisfied 
that  the  nerves  penetrated  the  bulb.  We  have,  however, 
fucceedcd  in  tracing  the  courfeof  the  nerves  of  the  whi fleers 
of  the  fa!  very  ditt  indtly.  The  large  nerves,  which  arrive 
at  the  bafes  of  the  bulbs,  luddenly  diminiln  in  iize,  and  are 
diftributed  in  foft,  fine  branches,  to  the  fub fiance  ot  the 
fpongy  inveftment.  The  deiign  of  this  organization  is  evi- 
dent.)- to  render  the  whiikers  delicate  intlruments  of  touch  j 


it  may,  therefore,  ft  ill  be  queftioned  whether  the  bulbs  of 
common  hair  are  fupplied  by  nerves  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  third  or  internal  inveftment  of  the  bulb  forms  the 
immediate  fheath  to  the  root  of  the -whilker  ; it  is  thin  and 
membranous,  and  is  clofely  connected  to  the  fpongy  portion 
ot  the  bulb,  to  which  it  fliould,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as 
an  internal  tunic  ; their  membranes  feem  to  be  continuous. 

All  the  parts  compofing  the  bulb  ar«  perforated  at  each 
extremity ; at  the  external  end,  to  give  paflage  to  the  Ihaft. 
of  the  hair,  and  at  the  internal,  to  admit  the  pulp,  winch 
penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  hair. 

The  bulbs  of  hogs'  briftles  are  very  large  and  irregularly 
fhaped  at  the  root,  and  appear  to  be  glandular  in  their 
ftruCture. 

Duverney  Rates  that  the  pulp  arifes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  external  envelope  of  the  bulb,  but  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  furniflied  by  the  lub-cutaneous  fubllance,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vafcular  pulps  ot  feathers. 

The  pulp  of  whifkers  is  a very  elongated  cone,  with  a 
fpherical  enlargement  at  its  bale.  Its  pointed  extremity 
pafles  in  the  tube  of  the  whifleer  for  fome  way  beyond  the 
furface  of  the  Ikin  ; and  hence  when  a whilker  is  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  ikin,  the  pulp  being  wounded,  the  whifleer  be- 
comes deformed  in  its  growth,  producing  a knob  or  bulb  at 
its  extremity'. 

The  ftrufturc  of  the  pulp  is  evidently  fpongy.  Duverney 
has  dcfqribed  it  as  being  compofed  of  very  fine  membranous 
cells  or  valves,  which  permit  the  blood  to  afeend  in  it,  hut 
not  defeend.  The  pulp  is  fupplied  by  one  artery',  that 
divides  into  innumerable  branches,  which,  when  injefled, 
render  the  whole  perfectly  red.  The  pulp  far  exceeds  in  vaf- 
cularity  the  fpongy  envelope  of  the  bulb,  although  the 
latter  is  deferibed  by  Duverney  as  receiving  numerous  blocd- 
veflfels,  which  fend  off  millions  of  branches. 

The  office  of  the  pulp  is  to  fccrete  the  matter  of  whicli 
the  hair  is  compofed. 

The  hair  is  originally  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
bulb.  In  the  elephant  there  are  many  hairs  which  do  not 
come  out  of  the  Ikin.  When  the  hairs  make  their  appear- 
ance, they  carry  with  them  a portion  of  the  cuticle,  which 
is  afterwards  call  off  in  fine,  branny  feales.  Bichat  denies 
the  fail  of  the  hair  elevating  the  cuticle  upon  it  as  it  grows. 
He  fays  the  hair  is  as  thick  before  it  appears  upon  the 
(kin  as  it  is  afterwards.  That  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  fkin, 
provided  it  be  detached  at  the  root,  no  refiltance  is  expe- 
rienced. That  if  the  hair  was  enveloped  by  the  epidermis 
it  would  be  thrice  its  prefent  tlucknefs  : and  lallly,  that  no 
appearance  of  the  epidermis  accompanying  the  hair  is  feen 
when  the  latter  is  pulled  out  of  the  ikin  ; but  on  the  con- 
trary, a depreffion  is  perceived  at  the  place  where  the  hair 
is  extracted.  Bichat  has  not  taken  into  coniideration  the 
neceffyry  wearing  and  deflruclion  ot  the  cuticle  elevated 
upon  the  hairs  ; and,  confequentlv,  its  ultimate  difappear- 
ance.  The  portion  of  a hair  which  is  contained  within  the 
bulb  is  called  the  root , and  that  which  projects  beyond  the 
Ikin  ihe  fbaff.  Although  the  one  part  is  gradually  converted 
into  the  other,  they  have  apparently  a different  compoiition. 
The  root,  as- long  as  the  hair  continues  to  grow,  is  foft  and 
pulpy,  and  nearly'  eolourlefs,  while  the  Ihaft  is  hard  and 
horny  in  its  texture,  and  of  fome  determined  colour.  t 

Every  hair  contains  a tube,  or  is  hollow  interiorly,,  and 
admits,  as  before  mentioned,  the  pulp  for  a greater  or  ids 
diftance.  As  the  pulp  is  intended  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
hair,  it  is  found  to  extend  only  to  that  portion  of  the  hair 
which  is  in  a Rate,  of  growth ; and  in  thofe  which  are  deci- 
duous, or  are  cad  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year,  fuch 
as  the  hairs  covering  the  bodies  of  quadrupeds,  the  pulp 
K k i becomes 
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becomes  entirely  obliterated  before  the  period  of  {bedding 
the  hair,  and  its  root  is  converted  into  a folid  pointed  mafs. 
The  end  of  a bridle  forms  an  irregular  folid  bulb  before  it 
is  call,  from  which  it  is  fo  well  conllruCted  for  being  em- 
ployed as  a needle  by  {hoemakers. 

The  hair  of  the  human  head  and  pubis,  that  of  the  beards 
of  man  and  quad-mpeds,  and  the  hair  of  the  tails  and  manes 
of  beads,  are  not  deciduous,  and  therefore  always  have  the 
roots  foft  and  blled  by  the  pulp. 

AH  that  portion  of  the  tube  of  a hair  to  which  the  pulp 
does  not  extend,  is  filled  with  a dry  pith  or  fcries  of  cells 
containing  air.  Duverncy  fays  that  when  a hair  is  viewed 
tranfverfely  in  a microfcope,  fome  of  the  bubbles  of  air  are 
often  perceived.  He  fuppofes  that  the  air  is  furniflied  by 
the  pulp  for  the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  the  atmofphere  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  degeneracy  or 
retreat  of  the  vafcular  pulp,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  air 
of  feathers  is  attracted  from  the  external  element.  See 
Feathers. 

The  whilkers  of  the  fenl  fliew  the  appearance  of  a tube 
almod  to  the  very  point : fmall  hairs  are  probably  alfo  hol- 
low throughout,  as  every  part  of  them  has  been  moulded 
upon  the  pulp  ; every  hair  fhould,  therefore,  be  confidered 
as  a tube  flint  at  the  pointed  extremity,  and  filled  either 
with  a vafcular  pulp,  or  a medulla  formed  of  cells  refembling 
the  dry  pith  of  vegetables. 

The  fubitance  of  a hair  perfectly  refembles  horn  in  its 
compofition.  In  bridles  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  hair, 
this  horny  fubitance  is  arranged  in  fibres  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  woody  fibres  of  a c me. 

M.  Bichat  has  given  a different  account  than  the  above  of 
the  llruCture  of  hairs.  He  deicribes  them  as  being  com- 
pofed  of  two  diflinct  parts.  The  firll  is  the  external  enve- 
lope, which  he  couiiders  as  having  all  the  properties  of  the 
epidermis,  that  it  does  not  poffefs  vitality,  is  of  an  unperilh- 
able  nature,  and  is  devoid  of  colour.  The  fecond  he  calls 
the  interior  fubitance  of  the  hair,  the  nature  of  which  he 
does  not  pretend  to  underhand  ; but  to  it  he  aferibes  all 
the  vital  properties,  the  peculiar  characters  and  colour  of  the 
hairs,  and  all  the  changes  and  difeafes  to  which  it  is  liable. 
(Anatomie  Generale,  tome  4.)  In  this  account  Bichat  has 
r.ot  (hewn  his  ufual  accuracy  of  obfervation.  The  only  in- 
terior fubitance  to  be  found  in  a hair,  except  the  pulp  towards 
the  root,  is  the  pith  or  medulla  already  mentioned  ; to  which 
there  is  no  reafon  to  attribute  any  peculiar  properties.  The 
colouring  matter  certainly  does  not  refide  in  it,  but  pervades 
the  fubitance  of  the  horny  tube  of  the  hair,  to  which  it  com- 
municates an  uniform  Itain  or  dye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fubitance  of  a horn  or  hoof  is  coloured. 

Bichat  fuppofes  that  there  is  a fpecies  of  circulation  in  the 
interior  fubitance  of  the  hair,  by  which  he  explains  the 
changes  of  colour,  and  the  fympathy  which  is  well  known  to 
exill  between  the  hair  and  many  important  organs  of  the 
body.  If,  however,  thefe  effects  are  produced  by  any  vital 
aCtion,  it  mult  go  on  hkewife  in  the  horny  fubitance  of  the 
hair,  which  is  the  feat  of  many  of  thofe  effedts.  The  fibrous 
ftrudture  of  the  hair  feems  calculated  to  admit  that  fort  of 
movement  or  circulation  of  the  juices  which  takes  place  in 
plants  ; and  an  organic  adtion  in  the  fubitance  of  hairs  mult 
be  admitted  to  exilt,  in  order  to  account  for  the  changes 
to  which  it  is  fubjedt.  All  hair  undergoes  fome  alteration  in 
its  colour.  It  firll  grows  darker,  and  ultimately  lighter. 
Thefe  changes  are  to  be  obferved  even  in  thofe  hairs  which 
are  Ihed  every  year  ; but  they  are  molt  remarkable  in  thofe 
that  continue  to  grow  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  The 
hair  of  the  human  head  is  almolt  always  lighter,  and  fome- 


times  of  a different  tint  in  childhood,  than  it  becomes  after- 
wards ; and  as  old  age  advances,  it  experiences  in  molt  peo- 
ple who  do  not  become  bald  the  remarkable  change  into 
grey.  In  the  permanent  hair  of  quadrupeds,  fi mil ar  altera- 
tions of  the  colour  take  place  at  the  different  ages  of  the 
animal ; and  even  the  fuccefiive  coats  of  deciduous  hair  are 
in  a degree  fubjedt  to  the  fame  variations  ; thus  a horfe  which 
is  a dark  grey  when  young,  becomes  white  by  age. 

We  have  effayed  to  trace  the  progrelfion  of  the  colour  of 
hair,  and  the  change  of  organization  which  accompanies  it, 
but  have  not  fucceedcd  in  fatisfying  ourfelves  as  to  fome 
points.  In  almoll  all  the  fpecimens  we  have  examined  of 
human  hair,  during  the  procefs  of  becoming  grey,  we  have 
found  the  lofs  of  colour  to  commence  at  the  point,  and  gra- 
dually to  advance  towards  the  root.  In  a few  inllances 
we  have  obferved  fhort  portions  of  the  hair  grey  in  the  mid- 
dle ; and  we  have  feen  the  hairs  of  the  mane  and  tail  of 
horfe s becoming  white  at  their  roots  ; fome  hair-dreffers  alfo 
alfert,  that  the  hair  of  the  human  head  occaiionally  changes 
to  grey  firll  next  the  roots. 

1 he  term  grey  is  not  fo  proper  as  tranfparent  would  be, 
to  hair  that  has  undergone  the  change  we  fpcak  of,  fince  it 
confifts  not  in  an  alteration  of  colour,  but  a total  difappear- 
ance  of  it,  and  which  is  not  in  the  interior  fubitance,  as 
luppofed  by  Bichat,  but  in  the  horny  or  external  part  of 
the  hair.  The  filvery  or  gliilening  appearance  of  orey  hair 
depends  upon  the  light  being  refracted  in  palling  through 
its  tranfparent  parietes,  and  linking  upon  the  cells  of  the 
pith  in  the  interior. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  is  the  colouring  matter  removed 
from  the  fubitance  of  the  hair  ? There  appears  only  two 
means  by  which  it  can  be  accomplilhed ; it  mult  either  be 
diffipated  from  the  furface  of  the  hair,  or  carried  back  into 
the  fyltem  by  abforption  ; the  latter  appears  the  moll 
probable.  It  a hair  become  grey  by  the  deficcation  or 
evaporation  of  any  of  its  parts,  the  change  would  not  be 
confined  to  particular  portions  of  it,  and  the  whole  would 
afterwards  appear  withered  or  Ihrunk  : weakly  hairs,  and 
thofe  which  had  their  pulp  obliterated,  would  likewife  be 
the  moll  apt  to  lofe  their  colour.  The  contrary  of  this, 
however, takes  place.  Theyarconly  permanent  hairs  thatever 
become  grey.  The  ltrongelt  and  darkelt  coloured  hairs  are 
the  moll  liable  to  the  change,  and  afterwards  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  Itconger  and  thicker  than  before,  and  are  longer 
in  being  Ihed  than  thofe  that  have  preferred  their  colour.  It 
may  be  added,  that  no  means  will  have  the  effect  of  turning 
hairs  grey,  alter  tltcy  are  removed  from  the  body. 

Many  inllances  are  recorded  of  the  hair  becoming  fuddt n- 
)y  grey  before  the  ufual  period,  in  confequence  of  violent 
imprellions  made  on  the  mind.  The  French  revolution  is 
faid  to  have  furniflied  many  examples  of  this  kind.  Bichat 
relates  that  he  nas  known  five  or  fix  cafes,  111  wltich  the  hair 
loll  its  colour  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  one  perfon  whofe  hair  became  almolt  entirely 
grey  in  the  courle  of  a iingle  night,  in  confequence  ofhear- 
ing  fome  diltrefling  news.  Climate  has  alfo  a remarkable 
influence  upon  the  colour  of  the  hair,  thus  bares,  rabbits. 
See.  have  been  known  to  become  white  during  the  winter, 
and  to  recover  their  natural  colour  again  in  the  fumnier. 
I hefe  facts  leave  no  doubt  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  colour  of  the 
hair  being  changed  by  a vital  operation.  The  growth  of 
hair  is  ablolutely  determined  infome  cafes  by  the  evolution* 
ol  other  organs  ; thus  the  beard,  the  hair  of  the  pubis,  Sec. 
depend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

In  the  difeafe  called  plica  polonica,  the  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude of  the  hairs,  and  the  luemorrliage  that  follows  cutting- 
4 them,. 
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them,  (hew  an  inordinate  aclion  in  the  blood-veffels  of  the 
pulp,  which  probably,  in  this  difeafe,  paffes  much  farther 
into  the  tube  of  the  hair  than  ufual.  The  influence  which 
this  difeafe  has  upon  the  conditution,  points  out  the  propriety 
of  taking  into  confuleration  the  effects  the  common  growth 
o£  hair  may  have  upon  other  organs.  The  praftice  of  cut- 
ting the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  is  attended  with  a 
prodigious  incrcafe  of  the  fecretion  of  the  matter  of  hair. 
It  is  afcertained,  that  a man  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  have 
cut  from  his  head  above  thirteen  feet  or  twice  his  own 
length  of  hair,  and  of  his  beard  in  the  lad  twenty-five 
years  of  the  fame  period,  above  eight  feet.  The  hair  like- 
wifc,  befides  this  enormous  length,  will  be  thicker  than  if 
it  had  been  left  uncut,  and  mud  lofe  molt  of  its  juices  by  eva- 
poration, from  having  its  tube  and  the  ends  of  its  fibres  al- 
ways expofed. 

The  cultom  of  (having  the  beard  and  cutting  the  hair  of 
the  head,  lias,  we  believe,  been  juflly  deprecated  by  fome 
phyfiologids.  The  latter  has  been  iiippofed,  and  with  much 
apparent  reafon,  to  weaken  the  underllanding,  by  diverting 
the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  furfacc  of  the  head.  The 
connection  which  exilts  between  the  beard  and  the  organs  of 
generation,  and  likewife  between  it  and  the  mufcular  firength 
of  the  individual,  would  feem  to  render  it  improper  to  in- 
terfere with  its  natural  mode  of  growth.  Bichat  attributes 
the  fuperior  llrength  of  the  ancients  to  their  cuftom  of 
wearing  their  beards  ; and  thofe  men  who  do  not  (have  at 
prefent  are  diflinguilhed  for  rigour  and  hardihood.  They 
are  likewife  reputed  to  have  fuperior  capacity  for  venereal 
enjoyments.  The  extirpation  of  the  beard  by  the  North 
American  Indians,  as  having  the  oppofite  effedl  to  (having, 
may  contribute  to  the  well-known  llrength  of  thefe  people. 

The  re-produClion  of  hairs,  when  they  are  either  fponta- 
neoufly  call  or  loll  by  accident,  refemblcs  in  fome  degree 
that  of  teeth  ; the  pulp  which  fullained  the  old  hair  degene- 
rates, and  is  abforbed  ; while  another  pulp  has  formed  bo- 
lide it,  on  which  the  new  hair  is  produced  : this  operation  is 
carried  on  in  the  cavity  of  the  bulb,  which  undergoes  no 
change. 

In  the  plate  for  exemplifying  the  druclure  and  growth  o* 
hairs,  horns,  and  fpines,  fg.  i.  (hews  the  natural  fi/.e  of 
a hair  of  the  human  head,  with  the  bulbous  capfule  in  which 
the  root  is  inclofed.  Fig.  2.  is  the  bulb  of  the  feat's  whilker 
unopened,  and  fome  of  the  large  nerves  which  go  to  it; 
a the  bulb,  l the  nerve.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  bvdb  of  the 
whilker  of  the  fen / defpoiled  of  its  external  tunic  ; a,  the 
fpongy  inveftment ; b,  trunk  of  the  nerve  of  the  whilker;  c, 
the  branches  of  the  nerve  traced  into  the  ipongy  inveftment. 
Fig  4.  is  a longitudinal  fedlion  of  the  pulp  of  the  feal’s 
whilker,  expofing  all  its  parts  and  the  pulp  ; a,  the  external 
inveftment ; b,  the  fpongy  envelope  ; c,  the  internal  tunic  of 
the  bulb  ; d,  the  pulp.  Fig.  5.  gives  a magnified  view  of  the 
root  of  a whilker  of  the  feal  laid  open  ; a,  the  pulp;  b,  the 
fubllance  of  the  hair.  tig.  6.  is  an  enlarged  view  of  a lon- 
gitudinal feftion  of  the  whilker  of  the  feal;  a , the  root;  b, 
the  tube  from  whence  the  pulp  had  been  removed  ; c,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  tube  filled  with  pith.  Fig.  7.  (hews  a 
brillle  of  a hog  ; a,  the  bulbous  folid  root,  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  pulp  degenerating,  before  the  whilker  is 
call.  Fig.  8.  exhibits  an  old  hair  about  to  be  Hied,  and  a 
young  one  coming  forward  to  fupply  its  place,  and  growing 
iu  the  fiune  bulb. 

For  the  further  account  of  the  hair-like  produdlions  of 
the  body  of  mammalia,  fee  Spixks  and  Scales. 

The  walle  or  refufe  hair  of  different  forts  of  animals  has 
been  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  as  a manure  where  they 
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can  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity,  fuch  as  that  of  hogs’ 
and  various  other  forts  of  quadrupeds. 

Hair,  difeafes  of.  See.  & c.  Among  the  many  remedies  for 
difeafes  of  the  hair,  the  following  are  recommended  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  To  make  hair  grow,  take  a 
quantity  of  the  largell  and  fined  roots  of  the  common  bur- 
dock that  can  be  collected  ; let  them  he  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  month  of  December  ; briiife  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  boil  them  in  a quantity  of  white  wine  till  there 
only  remains  as  much  as  will  cover  them  ; let  this  be  care- 
fully drained  off,  and  every  night,  going  to  bed,  let  the 
head  be  waflied  with  fome  of  it  warm.  The  other  preferip- 
tion  is  this  : burn  the  (lender  twigs  of  vines  to  allies,  and 
boil  there  a(hes  in  fuch  a quantity  of  common  water  as  will 
make  a (Irong  lye  ; let  this  be  drained  clear  off,  and  the 
head  wafhed  every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  When  the 
hair  is  good,  but  in  danger  of  falling  od'  by  degrees,  the 
allies  ©f  the  vine  branches  are  to  be  boiled  in  red-wine  indead 
of  water,  and  this  lye  is  to  be  ufed  in  Head  of  the  other. 
When  the  perfon  wears  powder,  let  fome  hermodadlvls  be 
reduced  to  fine  flour  and  mixed  with  it : let  this  be  the  only 
powder  ufed,  and  the  liquor  condantly  applied  in  waffling- 
the  head  every  night,  and  the  falling  of  the  hair  will  be 
wholly  prevented.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 288.  p.  90. 

Wulrerus,  in  Philofophical  Collections,  gives  an  account? 
of  a woman,  buried  in  Norimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opened 
forty-three  years  after  her  death,  there  was  hair  found  ilfuing 
out  plentifully  through  the  clefts  of  the  codin  ; infomuch 
that  there  was  reafon  to  imagine,  the  coffin  had  fome  time 
been  covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corpfe  appeared  in  its  perfeft  (liape  ; but  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot  covered  over 
with  a thick-fet  hair,  long  and  curled  The  fexton  going 
to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  his-  fingers,  the 
whole  druClure  fell  at  once,  leaving  nothing  in  his  hand  but 
a handful  of  hair : there  was  neither  (kull,  nor  any  other 
bone  left ; yet  the  hair  was  folid,  and  drong  enough. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  fame  Collections,  gives  a relation  of  ai 
man  hanged  for  theft,  who,  in  a little  time,  when  he  yet 
hung  upon  the  gibbet,  had  his  body  drangely  covered  over 
with  hair. 

It  was  efleemed  a peculiar  honour  among  the  ancient. 
Gauls,  to  have  long  hair ; and  hence  came  the  appellation’ 
Gallia  comata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Ctefar,  upon  fubduing- 
the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair,  as  a token  of  fub- 
mifiion.  It  was  with  a view  to  this,  that  fuch  as  afterwards 
quitted  the  world,  to  go  and  live  in  eloiilers,  procured  their 
hair  to  be  diaven  off ; to  (hew  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all- 
earthly  ornaments,  and  made  a vow  of  perpetual  fubieclion, 
to  their  fuperiors. 

Greg,  de  Tours  affures  us,  that,  in  the  royal  family  of 
France,  it  was  a long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and  privilege 
of  king’s  and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear  long  hair,  art- 
fully dreffed  and  curled  : every  body  eife  were  obliged  to 
be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign-of  inferiority  and  obedience. 
Some  writers  affure  us,  that  there  were  once  different  cuts 
of  the  hair  for  all  the  different  qualities  and  conditions ; 
from  the  prince,  who  wore  it  at  full  length,  to  the  (lave  or 
villain,  who  was  quite  cropt.  Hottoman  treats  at  large  of 
this  privilege  of  the  kings  of  France,  Franco  Gallia., 
cap.  1 1. 

The  cut  of  the  hair  of  a fon  of  France,  under  the  firft. 
nee  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from  the  right 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a fubjecl. 

In  the  eighth  century  it  was  the  cudom  of  people  of. 
quality,  to  have  their  children’s  hair  cut  the  fird  time  by 
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perfons  they  had  a particular  honour  and  efteem  for  ; who, 
in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a fort  of  fpiritual 
parents,  or  godfathers  to  them  ; though  this  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  ancient ; inafmuch  as  we  read  that 
Conitantine  fent  the  pope  the  hair  of  his  foil  Heraclius,  as 
a token  that  he  defired  him  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  Hill  more  and  more  ob- 
noxious in  the  progrefs  of  Chrilfianity ; as  lomething  ut- 
terly inconiillent  with  the  profeffion  of  perfons  who  bore 
the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injunctions  and  canons  to  the 
contrary.  Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  forbad  the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair  ; but 
the  prohibition  is  of  older  Handing  in  the  churches  of  the 
Eaft  ; and  the  letter  wherein  that  decree  is  wrote,  is  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  pope.  The  clerical  toniure  is  re- 
lated, by  Ifidore  Hifpaleniis,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there  is  a 
canon  Hill  extant,  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that  fuch  as 
wore  long  hair  Ihould  be  excluded  coming  into  church 
when  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when  dead. 

We  have  a furious  declamation  of  Luitprand  againft  the 
emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  manner 
of  all  the  other  emperors  of  the  EaH,  except  Theophilus  ; 
who,  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his  fubjeCts  to  (have  their 
heads. 

The  French  hiftori'ans  and  antiquaries  have  been  very 
exaCt  in  recording  the  heads  of  hair  of  their  feveral  kings. 
Charlemagne  were  it  very  lliort,  his  fon  lliorter  ; Charles  the 
Laid  had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh  Capet  it  began  to  ap- 
pear again  : this  the  ecclefiaHics  were  diipleafed  with,  and 
excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair  grow.  Peter  Lom- 
bard expoHulated  the  matter  fo  warrrtly  with  Charles  the 
Young,  that  he  cut  off  his  own  hair  ; and  his  fucceffors,  for 
fome  generations,  wore  it  very  fliort.  A profeffor  of 
Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote  exprefsly  on  the  queHion,  Whether 
it  be  lawful  for  men  to  wear  long  hair?  And  concluded  for 
the  negative.  Another  divine,  named  Reeves,  who  had 
wrote  for  the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  Greeks,  and  after  their  example,  the  Romans,  wore 
falie  hair. 

The  cutting  off  the  hair  in  mourning  for  the  dead  is  an 
EaHern,  as  well  as  a Grecian  cullom  ; and  appears  to  have 
obtained  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  in  later  ages.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  fometimes  laid  upon  the  dead 
body,  fometimes  caff  into  the  funeral  pile,  and  fometimes 
placed  upon  the  grave.  How  the  Jews  dil'pofed  of  it  we 
are  not  told;  but  that  they  cut  it  off  we  are  affured.  See 
Jer.  xvi.  6.  For  other  particulars,  fee  Beard. 

Hair  makes  a very  comiderable  article  in  commerce  ; 
efpecially  fince  the  mode  of  perukes  has  obtained  : though 
among  gentlemen  this  falhioii  has  of  late  very  much  fubiided. 
But  they  \v  re  never  more  common  among  the  fair  fex  than 
at  prefent. 

The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  countries,  as 
England,  Si c.  is  valued  much  beyond  that  of  the  more 
fouthern  ones  ; as  Italy,  Spain,  the  fouth  parts  of  France, 
3cc. 

The  excellence  of  good  hair  confifts  in  its  being  well  fed, 
and  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  flendcr  ; the  bignefs  render- 
ing it  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  difpofing  it 
rather  to  frizzle  ; and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too 
filiort  duration.  Its  length  fhould  be  about  twenty-five 
inches ; the  more  it  falls  fhort  of  this,  the  lefs  value  it 
bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair  ; but  it  is  fold  from 
live  (hillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according  to  its 
quality. 
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The  fcarcenefs  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put  the  dealers 
in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  reducing  other 
colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to 
bleach  on  the  grafs  like  linen  ; after  firff  walking  it  out  in  a 
lixivious  water. 

This  lye,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the 
hair  to  (o  perfect  a whitenefs,  that  the  molt  experienced 
perfon  may  be  deceived  therein  ; there  being  fcarce  any 
way  of  detecting  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it, 
which  leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

There  is  alfo  a method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifmuth ; which 
renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  too  much  upon  the  yel- 
low, of  a bright  lilver  colour  ; boiling  is  the  proof  of  this 
too,  the  biiinuth  not  being  able  to  Hand  it. 

Hair,  made  perfectly  clean,  and  moillcned  with  the  folu- 
tion  of  lilver  in  aqua  fords,  expofing  it  to  the  fun,  in  order 
to  haften  the  appearance  and  deepen  the  colour,  will  be 
changed  from  red,  grey,  or  other  difagreeable  colours,  to  a 
brown  or  deep  black.  The  folution  for  this  purpofe  Ihould 
be  fully  fa tu rated  with  the  lilver,  diluted  only  with  dif- 
tilled  water  or  pure  rain  water;  and  for  the  farther  dulcifica- 
tion  of  the  acid,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  rectified 
fpirits  of  wine.  The  liquids  commonly  fold  under  the  name 
of  hair-waters,  are  in  reality  no  more  than  foluiions  of  lilver, 
much  diluted  with  water. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally,  is  brought 
to  it  by  art ; by  firft  boiling,  and  then  baking  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : after  having  picked  and  forted  the  hair,  and 
difpoled  it  in  parcels,  according  to  lengths,  they  roll  them 
up,  and  tie  them  tight  down,  upon  little  cylindrical  inftru- 
ments,  either  of  wood  or  earthen  ware,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  hollowed  a little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes ; in 
which  ftate  they  are  put  in  a pot  over  the  fire,  there  fo  boil 
for  about  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  let  them  dry; 
and  when  dried,  they  fpread  them  on  a Iheet  of  brown 
paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  feud  them  to  the 
paftry-cook  ; who  making  a cruft,  or  coffin,  around  them 
of  common  palle,  fets  them  in  an  oven,  till  the  cruft  is  about 
three-fourths  baked. 

The  end  by  which  a hair  grew  to  the  head,  is  called  the 
bead  of  the  hair  ; and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin 
to  give  the  buckle,  the  point.  Formerly  the  peruke-maker* 
made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and  wove 
them  by  either  indifferently  ; but  this  made  them  unable  to 
give  a fine  buckle  ; hair  woven  by  the  point  never  taking  a 
right  curl.  Foreigners  own  themfelves  obliged  to  the 
Englilh  for  this  difeovery,  which  was  firft  carried  abroad 
by  a peruke-maker  of  our  country. 

Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  divers  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies,  &c.  is  the  principal 
matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 

Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn-lands, 
hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubftances,  viz.  horns,  hoofs,  blood, 
garbage,  &c.  proves  good  manure. 

Hair  alio  makes  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
plafter. 

The  hair  of  goats  is  ufed  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  Huffs 
and  lhawls  in  various  parts  of  the  Eaft.  (See  AxcoiIa, 
Aleppo,  Casijuemire,  S<c.)  Camels  have  alfo  in  fome  places 
yielded  hair  as  tine  as  1 1 lk,  and  it  has  been  employed-  in 
the  manufacture  of  fluffs  and  lhawls  ; though  in  general  their 
hair  is  hard,  and  fit  only  for  coarfe  garments,  and  a kind  of 
hair-cloths.  TElian  relates  (Hilt.  Aniin.  1.  xvii.  c.  34.) 
that  there  were  camels  on  the  Cafpian  fea  whofe  wool  was 
as  fine  as  that  of  Miletus,  and  that  the  prielts  and  richelt 
people  of  the  country  wore  the  Huffs  which  were  made  of  it. 
See  Camblet  and  Camel. 
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H.ua,  in  the  Manege.,  and  among  Farriers,  is  popularly 
called  the  coat,  and  makes  an  objett  of  principal  confidera- 
tion  in  refpedt  of  liorfcs,  &c. 

If  the  hair  of  a horfe,  efpecially  that  about  the  neck,  and 
parts  uncovered,  be  (leek  and  fmooth,  and  clofe,  it  is  an 
indication  of  his  being  in  health,  and  good  cafe  : if  rough 
and  flaring,  or  any  way  difcoloured,  it  denotes  a coldnefs, 
poverty,  or  fome  inward  defecl.  To  make  the  hair  fmooth, 
fleek,  and  foft,  lie  mull  be  kept  warm,  fweated  often,  and 
when  fweated,  the  coat  mult  be  well  feraped,  and  rubbed 
down. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock,  ferves  as  a defence  to 
the  prominent  parts  thereof,  in  travelling  on  ftony  ways  or 
in  frofty  weather. 

If  a place  be  bare,  or  thin  of  hair,  or  the  hair  be  too 
fhort,  the  ancient  farriers  ufed  to  wafh  it  with  the  urine  of 
a young  boy  : and  after  that  with  the  lye  of  unflaked 
lime,  cerufe,  and  litharge.  The  moderns  have  various  other 
ways : fome  wafh  the  part  with  the  decodtion  of  the  roots 
of  althaea  ; others  with  goat’s  milk,  wherein  agrimony  has 
been  pounded  ; others  rub  the  part  with  nettle-feed, 
bruited  with  honey-water  and  fait  ; others  anoint  it  with 
the  juice  of  an  onion,  or  radiflt ; others  with  a mixture 
of  alum,  honey,  goat’s  dung,  and  fwine’s  blood  ; others 
with  the  root  of  white  lily,  boiled  in  oil  ; others  with  tar, 
oil  of  olives,  and  honey  ; and  others  with  green  walnut- 
fhells,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  honey,  oil,  and  wine.  To 
take  off  hair  in  any  part,  they  apply  a plafler  made  of  un- 
Ilakcd  lime,  boiled  in  water,  with  orpiment  added. 

WAin  balls,  maffes  of  hair  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes 
found  in  the  flomachs  of  cows,  oxen,  calves,  deer,  and  other 
animals.  See  ./Egagropila,  Balls,  in  Zoology,  and 
Blzoar. 

Hair-^//,  in  Botany.  See  Hyacinth. 

Hair,  capillus,  is  the  firfl  degree  of  the  Linnaean  fcale 
for  meafuring  plants,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a line. 

Hair  -cloths,  ill  Military  Affairs,  are  large  pieces. of  cloth 
made  with  half  hair  ; they  are  ufed  for  covering  the  powder 
in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries  ; as  alfo  for  covering  charged 
bombs,  or  hand-grenades,  and  many  other  ufes  in  ma- 
gazines. . ' 

Hair -grafs,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a coarfe  fort 
of  grafs,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpccies,  but  which  are 
very  little  ufed  as  cultivated  grades,  though  fome  of  them 
are  eaten  by  cattle,  and  fome  other  forts  of  live  flock.  See 
Aira. 

Hair,  Maiden,  in  Botany.  See  Adiantlm. 

Hair  Powder.  See  Starch. 

Hair  glaring,  in  Rural  Economy,  a certain  flate  or  con- 
dition in  the  coats  of  horfes  or  other  animals,  in  which  they 
appear  rough  and  Hand  in  an  eretl  fort  of  pofition. 

It  is  produced  by  various  caufes,  fuch  as  want  of  proper 
food,  bad  currying,  and  their  not  being  covered  fufficiently, 
or  kept  in  too  cold  ftables  or  other  places. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  coats  of  thefe  animals  in  a fine 
fleek  condition,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  be  kept  perfectly 
well,  and  fufficiently  warm,  having  conflantly  good  groom- 
ing in  the  ftables  while  they  are  in  work.  By  thefe  means 
they  generally  foon  become  better  coated  and  more  fleek. 

Hairs  of  Plants,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  are  fo  called 
rather  from  a general  refemblance  to  thofe  of  animals, 
titan  from  any  precife  agreement  in  their  ftructure  or  mode 
of  production.  In  their  ufes  they  are  fo  far  ftmilar,  that, 
forming  a covering  which  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  they 
ferve  to  guard  the  vegetable  body  from  the  immoderate  in- 
fluence of  external  cold  as  well  as  heat  ; yet  they  are 
very  frequently,  anti  indeed  molt  commonly,  fo  thinly  feat* 


tered,  as  to  be  of  very  little  ufe  in  this  way,  and  mtift  doubt- 
lefs  anfwcr  other  purpofes.  It  is  generally  to  be  remarked 
that  hairinefs  is  more  abundant  on  the  backs  or  under  fides 
of  leaves,  than  on  the  upper,  though  the  latter  is  mod  ex- 
pofed  both  to  heat  and  cold  ; but  this  is  only  while  the  leaves' 
ar£  full  grown  and  employed  in  their  moft  important 
functions.  In  a young  and  unexpanded  flate,  the  hairy 
covering  of  their  backs  and  ribs,  at  that  time  moft  expofed, 
may  be  of  eminent  fervice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pubefcence,  with  which  buds  of  various  kinds  are  often 
afiiduoufly  clothed  and  protected,  may  very  materially  guard 
their  living  principle  and  latent  warmth  from  external  in-  - 
jury. 

Linnaeus  defines  the  hairs  of  plants  to  be  excretory  du£l$ 
of  abrifllc-like  form.  Such  they  are  in  the  nettle,  and  other 
flinging  vegetables  of  die  fame  nature,  whofe  bridles  are 
tubular  and  pervious,  emitting  a venomous  fluid  into  the 
minute  wounds  their  points  inflidl,  as  is  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Curtis  in  his  Flora  Eondinenjis,  under  Urtica  dioica r 
fafe.  6.  t.  69.  “ The  naked  eye,”  fays  that  ingenious  au- 
thor, “ readily  perceives  the  inftruments  by  which  the  nettle 
inftils  its  poifon  ; a microfcope  of  no  great  magnifying 
power  more  plainly  difeovers  them  to  be  rigid,  tranfparent, 
tubular  feta:,  prickles,  or  flings,  highly  polilhed  and  ex- 
quifitely  pointed,  furnifhed  at  their  bafe  with  a kind  of- 
bulb,  in  wliich  the  juice  is  principally  contained,  and  which 
being  preffed  on  when  the  fling  enters  the  fkin,  forces  the 
poifon  into  the  wound.  Of  the  venomous  quality  of  this 
liquid,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  emitted,  I have  had 
ocular  proof.  Placing  the  footflalk  of  a nettle  leaf,  Urtica' 
pilulfera  (the  prickles  being  more  manageable,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  microfcope,  than  thofe  on  the  leaves  or  flalks), 
on  the  ilage  of  the  microfcope,  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
prickle  was  in  the  focus  when  horizontally  extended,  I 
prefled  on  the  bulb  with  a blunt-pointed  pin,  and,  after 
fome  trials,  found  a liquid  to  afceod  in  the  prickle,  fome- 
what  as  the  quickfilver  does  when  a warm  hand  is  applied 
to  the  bulb  of  a thermometer.  In  fome  of  the  prickles  I 
obferved  the  liquid  ftationary.  On  prefling  fuch  in  parti- 
cular, I faw  moft  plainly  the  liquor  afeend  to,  and  flow 
copioufly  from,  its  very  extremity.  I was  the  more  anxiouS- 
to  fee  this,  as  I fufpedied  the  poifon  might  proceed  from  an 
aperture  in  the  fide  of  the  fling,  near  the  point,  as  in  the 
forceps  of  the  fpider  and  tooth  of  the  viper,  where  it  appear? 
to  be  placed,  rather  than  at  the  extremity,,  that  it  may  not. 
take  off  from  their  neceffary  fharpnefs.  Pricking  the  fkin 
of  my  hand  with  a needle,  I placed  fome  of  the  juice  on  the' 
wound,  which  inflantly  inflamed,  and  put  on  all  the  ap-- 
pearance  of  a part  flung  by  a nettle.” 

The  cultivated  Clary,  Salvia  fclarea,  like  a multitude  of 
other  plants,  is  clothed  with  foft  hairs,  whrofe  points  exude 
a vifeid,  and,  in  many  inftances,  highly  aromatic  fluid.  Ia 
fuch  the  excretion  is  doubtlefs  iimilar  to  that  of  the  nettle, 
varying  only  in  proportion  according  to  the  health  of  the 
plant,  warmth  of  the  atmofphere,  or  other  caufes.  There  is 
probably  in  thefe  no  particular  refervoir,  to  retain  the  liquor 
for  occalional  emifllon,  as  in  the  nettle  ; and  yet  perhaps  the 
fragrance  of  fome  plants  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  which 
have  exhaled  no  feent  during  the  day,  may  be  explained  on 
a fimilar  principle.  It  is  not  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  their 
aromatic  fecretions,  elaborated  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  may  be 
lodged  in  their  tubular  pubefcence,  till  forced  out  by  the 
contra&ing  power  of  the  cold  on  its  fine  membranous  fub- 
flance. 

The  hairs  which  clothe  many  plants,  however,  neither 
ecrete  nor  difeharge  any  fluids,  or,  at  moft,  only  while  the 
parts  they  cover  are  very  young  and  tender-  In  luch  they 
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can  be  confidercd  merely  as  a defence  againft  cold,  heat,  or 
infeCts.  Sometimes  each  particular  hair  is  hooked,  barbed, 
branched,  forked,  or  debated,  and  the  whole  are  entangled 
or  matted  together,  as  in  Verbafcum.  A Harry  pubefcence 
is  often  charatleriftic  of  a natural  family  of  plants,  as  the 
Columnifersc , or  Mallow  tribe  ; while  in  others,  as  the  genus 
Cijlus,  it  ferves  at  moil  but  to  mark  a fpecific  difference. 
Forked  hairs  are  not  conilant,  even  in  the  fame  fpecies,  in 
all  circumitances ; witnefs  Hedypnois.  Rich  nourifhment, 
or  much  fhade  or  flicker,  have  all  a tendency  to  Amplify, 
and  partly  to  efface  the  pubefcence  of  plants  ; while  ex- 
pofure,  and  every  thing  that  caufes  condenfation,  or  con- 
traction of  parts,  multiplies  and  augments  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  finely  jointed  ftru&ure  fo 
general  in  the  hairs  of  plants  ; nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
any  fluid  can  pafs  through  filch,  their  tube  being  intercepted 
by  feveral  tranfverfe  partitions.  This  kind  of  hairs,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  excretory  duCls,  and  yet  they  belong  to 
aromatic  plants,  as  the  D'ldynamia  Gymnofpermia  of  Linnaeus, 
amongll  others.  They  are  bell  feen  in  dried  fpecimcns. 
Some  fpecies  of  Begonia , and  a few  ferns,  bear  flat  ftrap-like 
Hairs,  or  more  properly  r ament  a,  fhavings,  which  are  com- 
monly diftant,  but  otherwife  not  different  in  nature  from  the 
cylindrical  pubefcence.  The  pubefcence  of  many  of  the 
Slfperifolids,  a tribe  confifting  of  Echinm , Borago,  See.  is  a 
beautiful  and  curious  microfcopic  objeCt,  each  rigid  poliflied 
brilfle  fpringing  from  a knob  or  tubercle  refembling  wrought 
ivory,  of  whofe  ufe  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
place  of  the  bag  of  poifon  feen  in  the  nettle  ; but  the  afperi- 
folia,  though  they  often  wound  fliarply,  do  not  fling. 

The  pubefcence  of  plants  being,  as  we  have  faid,  liable 
to  vary  in  ftru&ure  and  in  degree,  according  to  adventitious 
cireumftances,  does  therefore  not,  in  thofe  refpe&s,  prove 
an  infallible  guide  to  fpecific  diftin&ions.  Its  direction, 
however,  is  found  fubjedt  to  no  fuch  uncertainty,  and  has  been 
made  ufe  of  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  genus  Mentha , 
and  by  Dr.  Roth  in  that  of  Myofotis , to  diferiminate  fpecies 
not  to  be  defined  by  any  other  means,  but  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  every  other  refpe&,  are  found  conftant  in 
the  direction  of  the  hairs  of  their  flower-ffalks  and  calyx. 
In  the  intricate  genus  of  Galium  alfo,  the  fame  character  ferves 
us  very  unexceptionably  in  the  bri flies  of  the  furfaccs  or 
edges  of  their  leaves.  Jacquin  has  had  recourfe  to  it ; and 
we  have  followed  him,  in  the  fringes  of  the  leaves,  in  fome 
kinds  of  Hamanthus.  It  is  attended  to  with  advantage  on 
the  items  of  graffes,  as  Bromus , and  on  thofe  of  Papaver 
pilofum,  Prod.  FI.  Grace,  n.  I2C2,  contrafted  with  P.  orientate. 
Doubtlefs,  however,  even  this  mark,  like  every  ether,  muff 
be  employed  with  diferetion  ; for  the  hairs  of  fome  plants, 
though  ere&  in  the  living  or  frefli  fubject,  will  be  found 
regularly  depreffed  by  drying.  S. 

Ha i it’s  Breadth.  This  is  accounted  the  fortyr -eighth  part 
of  an  inch. 

HAIRHOUGH,  a name  commonly  applied  to  cleavers. 

HAIRIT,  a term  fometimes  provincially  made  ufe  of  to 
fignity  cleavers. 

HAIRY  Roots.  See  Fibrous  Roots. 

HAI-TAN-CHING,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near 
the  coafi  of  China,  about  24  miles  long,  and  3 broad.  N. 
Iat  25  35'.  E long.  119  39'. 

HiiI-l’IEN,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Pe- 
che-li,  a little  N.W.  of  Peking. 

HAI-YEN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kia-hing. 

HA.1YGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  Oude,  on  the 
Goomty  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Manickpour. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Bengal  j 38  miles  S.  of  Dacca. 


HA.TYKAN.  See  Sikdy. 

HAJYPOUR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Bettiah,  on  the-N  E.  by  Tyroot,  on  the  E. 
by  Boglipour,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ganges,  which  feparates  it 
from  Bahar  Proper,  and  on  the  W.  byr  the  circar  of  Sarun  ; 
about  100  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  30  broad.  Its  capital, 
of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
oppofite  to  Patna. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hiridoollan,  in  Mewat  ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Cotputly. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Ahmcdabad. 

HAKAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Jamt- 
land  ; 20  miles  S.  ofFrofon. 

HAKE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  common  Englifh  name  of 
Gadus  Merluctus  ; which  fee. 

This  fifh  was  ufed  of  old,  dried  and  falted.  Hence  the 
proverb  obtains  in  Kent,  as  dry  as  a hake.  Paroch.  Antiq. 
575- 

Hake,  Forhed,  a trivial  Engliffi  name  for  the  Linnxan 
Blennius  phycis.  See  Puvcis. 

HAKEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  profeffor  Schrader, 
in  compliment  to  baron  Hake,  a patron  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Plano ver ; fee  CoxcnitsM.  We  have  prefumed 
to  retain  the  latter  name,  chiefly  b.caufe  of  its  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  the  genus  in  queftion,  which  is  fo  great,  as  to  be 
rarely  equalled  in  fcientific  nomenclature,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  fuch  a name  ffiould  be  fuperfeded,  though 
Hahea  was  printed,  unknown  to  the  author  of  Conchium,  a 
few  months  before.  To  this  preference  of  the  latter,  Ven- 
tenat,  the  younger  Gxrtner,  and  even  Cavanilles,  jull  before 
his  death,  affented  ; without  any  prejudice  to  the  honours 
of  baron  Hake,  for  whom  another  genus  might  eafily  be 
fele&ed  out  of  many  lefs  worthily  bellowed.  Above  all, 
we  difclaim  all  intention  of  difrefpedl  to  the  authority  of 
the  learned  and  amiable  Schrader,  which  is  of  the  firft  rank, 
and  reverenced  by  no  one  more  than  ourfelves.  Botanical 
nomenclature  will  never  retain  any  fliadow  of  claffical  excel- 
lence or  purity,  unlefs  fome  fenfe,  judgment,  and  tafte  be 
allowed  now  and  then  to  take  place  of  mere  blind  di&ato- 
rial  authority  of  any  kind  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe,  who 
have  talents  and  power  fufficient,  to  cultivate  and  protect 
its  advancement  towards  perfection.  In  this  caufe  the  great 
Linnaeus  long  ftruggled  with  barbarifm,  and  with  barbarians,, 
who,  becaule  they  could  not  eclipfe  his  fame,  laboured  to 
undermine  his  authority,  carelefs  whether  the  interefts  of 
fcience  flittered  by  it  or  not.  If  he  at  laft  occafionally 
fainted  in  the  eonteft,  his  followers  ffiould  copy  his  bell 
efforts,  not  meanly  fubmit,  becaufe  he  through  inadver-- 
tence  now  and  then  made  a falfe  ftep.  S. 

HAKEL,  or  Hatch  el.  See  Hatchel. 

Hakel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen  ; 4.0  miles  S.S.E.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

HAKELSDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of- 
Konigingratz  ; 16  miles  NN.E.  of  Gitfehin. 

HAKEM-BAMRILLAH,  in  Biography,  the  third  of 
the  Fatemite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  - 
in  the  year  99b,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Having  been  brought 
up  without  the  necefiary  reftraints  impofed  by  a good 
education,  he  was  frantic  with  the  power  devolved  upon 
him,  and  feemed  equally  regardlefs  of  God  or  man,  and 
his  whole  reign  was  a wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly, 
Without  attending  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Egypt  he 
impofed  on  the  women  an  abfolute  confinement,  for- 
bidding them,  upon  the  fevered  penalties,  the  ufe  of 
(hoes,  and  prohibiting  any  perfons  from  manufacturing 
them  as  articles  of  drefs.  This  reftraint  excited  furious 
clamours  from  both  fexes,  but  their  complaints  provoked- 
his  fury,  and  he  deftroyed  the  great  part  of  the  capital, 

Cairo*. 
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Cairo,  by  fire,  and  delivered  the  reft  to  pillage,  which  caufed 
the  molt  bloody  contells  between  the  loldiery  and  thofe  in- 
habitants, who  preferred  death  to  the  quiet  reiignation  of 
their  property.  At  one  time  he  affected  a profound  reve- 
rence for  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  became  the  founder 
of  mofques  and  colleges.  He  had  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Koran  tranferibed  at  his  own  expence 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  he  rooted  up  all  the  vines  of  Upper 
•Egypt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wine,  the 
uie  of  which  was  prohibited  by  the  prophet.  His  vanity 
foon  induced  him  to  afpire  to  (till  higher  honours  : he  ftylcd 
himfelf  the  vilible  image  of  the  true  God  upon  earth, 
claimed  the  honours  of  adoration  to  his  perfon,  and  caufed 
the  mylteries  of  his  worlhip  to  be  performed  on  a mountain 
near  Cairo.  When  kings  and  emperors  become  prophets, 
there  is  no  fear  but  flat?erers  and  fools  will  foon  be  con- 
verted to  the  faith  promulgated  from  the  royal  throne ; ac- 
cordingly lixteen  thoufand  perfons  very  foon  fanCtioned, 
by  their  practices,  the  abfurdities  of  Hakem  : but  what  is 
more  extraordinary  is  this,  that  the  Drufes  ot  Mount 
Libanus,  even  at  the  prelent  day,  retain  a perfuafion  of  the 
divinity  and  exiftence  of  the  caliph,  or,  as  they  denominate 
him,  the  prophet  Hakem.  Under  the  mafic  of  a new  reli- 
gion, he  pcrfecuted  Jews  and  Chriftians  wherever  his  power 
extended.  But  in  Egypt  and  Palelline  his  cruel  and  wan- 
ton conduct  made  martyrs  of  l'ome  believers,  and  apoftates 
of  others  : the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  all  who  would 
not  follow  him  in  his  abfurdities  were  equally  difregarded. 
He  demolilhed  the  church  of  the  refurreCtion  at  Jertifalem, 
to  its  very  foundations.  After  this  he  pretended  fome  com- 
punctions of  confidence,  and  ordered  the  reftitution  of  the 
churches ; but  the  people  knowing  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  bis  meafures,  when  founded  in  jultice, 
and  being  unable  longer  to  endure  bis  tyranny,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  and  reign,  by  a confpiracy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  his  own  filler.  Gibbon. 

HAKES,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fometimes  provincially 
applied  to  the  copfe,  or  draught-iron  of  a plough. 

HAKETON,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a military  coat  of 
defence. 

HAKE  WELL,  George,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  the  year  1579.  Having  laid,  a good  found- 
ation in  elementary  learning,  he  went  tirft  to  St.  Alban's 
hall  college,  Oxford,  and  then  to  Exeter  college  to  purine 
his  itudies.  At  the  latter  he  was  elected  fellow,  and  having 
taken  his  degrees,  and  being  admitted  to  orders,  he  went 
abroad  for  farther  improvement.  In  1611,  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  chaplain  to 
prince  Charles,  which  led  to  preferment  in  the  church. 
When,  however,  a marriage  was  projected  between  his  pupil 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  he  wrote  a treatife  againll  the  in- 
tended union,  winch  he  fhevved  the  prince  in  manufeript, 
under  the  Uriel  injunction  that  it  ihould  meet  no  other  eve  ; 
the  honour  of  a prince  was  not  very  binding,  for  in  two 
hours  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  in- 
ftantly  ordered  the  author  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  The 
imprifonment  was  of  ibort  duration  ; but  the  tutor  was  never 
reftored  to  his  fituution,  nor  to  the  king’s  favour.  The 
high  men  of  this  world  rarely  forgive,  and  James  was  too 
lottv  to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Under 
the  reign  of  Charles,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Worceiler,  and  elected  rector  of  Exeter  college.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  ot  parliament,  and  retained  his  office  as  redtor  of 
the  college  till  Ins  death,  in  1649.  He  was  a great  divine, 
a good  philofophcr,  and  a celebrated  preacher.  As  an  author, 
bis  chief  work  was  entitled  “ An  Apology,  or  Declara- 
Vol.  XVII. 
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tioii  of  the  Tower  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,  proving  it  doth  not  decay,”  folio  : he 
published,  likewife,  twelve  fermons  on  David’s  vow  to  reform 
himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  kingdom  : “ A Treatife  on  Con- 
firmation,” and  many  tingle  fermons,  and  controverfinl  tracts. 
Biog.  Brit.  Toulmin's  Edit,  of  Neale’s  Hitt,  of  the  Puritans. 

HAKIAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 20  miles 
N.E.  ot  Gulamerik. — Alto,  a river  of  the  fame  country, 
which  runs  into  the  Zab  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Erbil. 

HAKIMPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; xi  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Malimudpour. 

HAKLUYT,  Riciiard,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  or 
near  London  about  the  year  1553.  He  was  educated  at. 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and,  being  accultomed  to  vilit  an 
uncle  greatly  attached  to  maritime  purfuits,  he  ac- 
quired a tafte  for  geographical  and  naval  enquiries, 
which  at  length  became  his  ruling  pafiion.  During  his 
(Indies  at  Oxford,  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  confpicuous  bv 
his  vail  knowledge  on  thefe  kinds  of  fubjedts,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  read  public  ledtures  upon  cofmography  and 
the  fcicnces  connected  with  it.  Of  the  particular  plan  of 
this  courfe  of  ledtures  we  have  no  account  : of  its  utility 
and  excellence  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tince  fir  Francis 
Drake  not  only  acknowledged  great  obligations  to  it,  but 
was  defirous  of  eftablifhing  a lecture  on  navigation  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1582  Mr.  Hakluyt  publifihed  a fmall  “ Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,”  which  procured  him  a 
commitlion  from  the  fecretary  of  [late  to  confer  with  fome 
merchants  of  Britlol  refpedting  an  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land and  the  adjacent  parts.  He  next  engaged  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Edward  Stafford,  in  an  embaffy  to  France,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  Here  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  all  perfons  eminent  for  the  branches  of  fcience  to  which 
he  had  attached  himfelf,  and  procured  a French  account  of 
Florida,  which  he  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  dedicated  to 
fir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  caufed  to  be  traullated  into  his 
native  language,  an  improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's 
work  “ De  Orbe  novo,”  under  the  title  of  “ The  Hiftory 
of  the  Weft  Indies,”  by  Mr.  Lock.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  continent  in  1588,  he  was  nominated  by  fir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh one  of  the  corporation  of  adventurers,  to  whom  he 
affigned  his  patent  for  the  profecution  of  difcoveries  in 
America.  He  immediately  fet  about  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  accounts  and  documents  of  voyages 
by  Englifn  navigators,  and  in  the  following  year  lie  pub- 
lished, in  one  volome  folio,  “ The  principal  Navigations, 
Voyages,  and  Difcoveries  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  made 
within  thefe  Fifteen  hundred  Years.”  This  collection, 
which  was  augmented  by  two  other  volumes,  contains  the 
narratives  of  more  than  two  hundred  voyages,  and  is  reckon- 
ed a highly  valuable  treafury  of  facts.  The  laft  volume 
was  publiihed  in  the  year  1600.  In  1601  he  publithcd  a 
tranflation  from  the  Portuguefe  of  “ Antonio  Galvano’s 
Hiftory  of  Difcoveries,”  and  in  a few  years  after  Ferdinand 
de  Soto’s  “ Defcription  of  Florida.”  This  was  his  laft 
work  : he  died  in  the  year  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey.  Fie  had  obtained  preferment  in  the  church, 
but  to  no  great  value.  Biog.  Brit. 

HAKMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon ; 80  miles  S.  of  Candy. 

HAKSVIK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Ulrichthamn. 

HAL,  in  Entomology,  according  to  Dapper,  the  name  by 
which  the  Africans  diitinguith  the  fcorpion. 

HALABOOR,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 38 
miles  N.  of  Dinagepour. 

HALABI,  one  of  the  Kartan  ifiands.  See  Kartan. 
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HALAVORD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Comis  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Riftain. 

HALBARD,  or  Halbert,  in  the  ylrt  of  IFar,  an 
cffeniive  weapon,  confiding  of  a (haft,  or  ftaff,  five  feet 
long;  with  a It:  eel  head,  partly  in  form  of  a erelcent. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  hal,  hall ; and  bard, 
an  hatchet.  Voflius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert : 
ut  he!,  clarusjfplendens,  and  la; rt,  ax. 

The  halbard  was  anciently  a common  weapon  in  the  army  ; 
where  there  were  companies  of  halberdeers.  It  is  dill  car- 
ried by  the  ferjeants  of  foot. 

It  is  called  the  Danifh  ax,  becaufe  fird  bore  by  the  Danes : 
they  carried  it  on  the  left  fhoulder.  From  the  Danes  it  was 
derived  to  the  Scots,  and  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifli, 
and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALBERSTADT,  in  Geography,  a principality  of 
Germany,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  about  36  miles,  and 
28  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  generally  level,  with  tome  few  hills. 
The  foil  is  very  fertile  in  grain  and  flax,  and  it  has  rich 
paftures  and  meadows.  Its  large  breeds  of  fheep  afford 
plenty  of  wool.  Its  coal  pits  are  of  no  importance  ; and 
as  their  wood  is  diminifliing,  fuel  is  fcarce  ; and  as  a 
fubditute  draw  and  Hubble  are  ufed.  As  it  has  no 
river  of  any  condderable  magnitude,  fidi  is  fcarce.  The 
inhabitants  are  modly  Lutherans,  diftributed  into  1 1 in- 
fpections,  under  a general  fuperintendancy.  The  Calvinids 
and  Catholics  are  nearly  equal  in  number.  ' The  Jews  are 
tolerated  within  a certain  number  of  families.  The  woollen 
manufactures  thrive.  By  the  treaty  of  Weitphalia  in 
1648,  this  principality  was  transferred  to  the  electoral  houte 
of  Brandenburg  ; but  by  the  late  treaty  of  Tilfit,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Weitphalia. — Alfo,  an  ancient 
city  of  Weitphalia  of  the  fame  name,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Cherufci.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
12,500;  and  the  number  of  churches  16.  The  cathedral 
is  an  old  but  dately  building,  conftru&ed  of  hard  free-ftone. 
The  chapter  is  compofed  ot  a provoit,  dean,  fenior  and  fub- 
fenior,  and  16  canons,  four  of  whom  are  Catholics,  the 
reft  Lutherans.  The  palace  is  converted  into  the  town, 
houfe,  toll,  and  excite  offices.  The  increafe  of  inhabitants 
has  occadoned  the  addition  of  three  fuburbs  ; 30  miles  S.W. 
of  Magdeburg.  N.  lat.  51°  54'.  E.  long.  11  12'. 

HALBERT,  among  Farriers,  kc.  is  a piece  cf  iron, 
an  inch  broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  long,  folderedto  the 
toe  of  a horfe*s  ffioe,  that  jets  out  before  ; to  binder  a lame 
horfe  from  refting  or  treading  upon  his  toe. 

Halbert -(hoes  of  neceffity  conftnun  a lame  horfe  to  tread, 
or  reft  on  liis  heel,  when  he  goes  a moderate  pace  ; which 
lengthens  and  draws  out  his  back  finew,  that  was  fomewhat 
(hrunk  before.  Thefe  halbert-ffioes  are  ufually  injurious. 

HALCRYPTIUM,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a 
peculiar  fait  diicovered  in  the  chalybeate  waters,  and  men- 
tioned by  Hoffman  and  fome  other  authors,  though  not  be- 
fore known  by  any  peculiar  name. 

The  word  is  derived  from  dx fait,  and  to  hide,  it 

being  the  molt  latent,  and  with  the  greateft  difficulty  dil- 
coverable  or  teparable,  of  the  native  I alts-  It  is  defined  to 
be  a fait  found  naturally  in  a fluid  form,  fufpended  in  lmall 
quantities  in  certain  waters,  fcarce  difcernible  in  them  by  its 
tafte,  and  very  difficultly  ieparable  from  them  ; but  by  a 
proper  evaporation  to  be  procured  in  a dry  form  in  extremely 
lmall  particles,  in  form  of  powder  ; which,  when  carefully 
prepared  by  a proper  folution  and  evaporation,  affords  ex- 
tremely minute,  oblong,  and  quadrangular  cryftals.  Hill, 
Hi  t.  of  Foff.  p.  397. 

The  chalybeate  waters  all  afford  this  fait  in  fome  degree, 
but  none  fo  plentifully  as  the  Pyrmont. 
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This  lalt  feems  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  water,  nl 
which  it  is  contained,  fince  it  can  be  fuppofed  to  contain  no 
other  alkali,  and  without  an  alkali  it  is  not  eafy  to  account 
for  its  properties  ; to  which  it  may  be  added,  that,  by  means 
of  the  common  alkali  of  tartar,  and  a folution  of  the  pyrites, 
or  even  of  iron,  in  an  acid  mixed  with  common  water,  a 
liquor  may  be  made,  very  much  refembling  the  natural  Pyr- 
mont water. 

HALCYON,  or  Kixg-itsiier,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Alcedo. 

Halcyon  -days , dies  alcyonii , a phrafe  that  frequently 
occurs  among  writers,  to  denote  a time  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

The  expreffion  takes  its  rife  from  a fea-fowl,  called,  among 
naturalifts,  halcyon,  or  a/eyon,  which  is  faid  to  build  its  neft 
about  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  weather  is  ufually  oh- 
ferved  to  be  (fill  and  calm.  See  Alcedo. 

Halcyon-days,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  the 
feven  days  before,  and  as  many  after  the  brumal  folftice  ; 
called  alio  St.  Martin's  Summer:  thefe  are  famous  for  the 
calmnefs  of  the  weather,  which  emboldens  the  halcyon  to 
build,  and  brood  its  eggs  on  tlie  rocks,  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  fea. 

Columella  gives  the  denomination,  halcyonii  dies,  to  a num- 
ber of  days  conyncncing  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
March  ; on  account  of  the  great  ilillnefs  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  then  ufually  oblerved. 

IIALCZIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 20  miles  E.S.E,  of  Braclaw. 

HALDE,  John  Baptist  du,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1674,  %VdS  early  initiated  into  the  fociety 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  collefting 
and  arranging  the  letters  fent  by  the  fociety’s  miflionaries  into 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Little  is  known  of  his  hiftory, 
except  as  it  is  connected  with  his  works.  He  was  fecretary 
to  father  I.e  Tellier,  the  king’s  confeffor.  His  great  work 
was  “ Defcription  hiftorique,  geographique,  et  phyfique  de 
h Empire  de  la  Chine,  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoife,”  four  vols. 
fol.  This  is  efteemed  the  moll  complete  account  of  that 
vaft  empire  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Europe.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  works  of  fir  George  Staunton  and  Barrow,  but 
they  never  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  means  of  information 
which  occurred  to  Du  Halde.  It  has  been  tranflated  into 
our  own  language,  but  in  an  abridged  ftate.  He  died  in  the 
year  1743,  leaving  behind  him  a character  eminent  for  mild- 
nets,  piety,  and  unwearied  induftry.  He  was  author  of 
fome  Latin  poems ; and  was  diftinguilhed  as  the  editor  of  the 
“Lettres  Edifiantes,”  with  a preface  written  by  himfelf. 
Morcri. 

In  our  article  on  Chinese  Mufic,  drawn  up  from  the  mod 
recent  and  authentic  information,  it  will  appear  that  the  ac- 
counts which  this  learned  and  pious  miffionary  lias  given  of 
the  mufic  of  this  ancient  and  extenfive  empire,  is  confirmed  in 
a hno ft  every  important  circumftance.  See  Chinese  Mufc. 

HA  LDENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a barony  of  the  Griffins 
in  Switzerland,  near  Coire,  which,  as  Mr.  Coxe  favs,  is  the 
fmalleft  fovereignty  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  under  the 
protection  of  the  feven  ancient  cantons  of  Switzerland,  bet 
iince  the  year  1568,  it  lias  been  an  independent  fovereigntv, 
under  the  protection  of  the  three  leagues.  The  whole 
barony  confitls  of  a femicircular  plain,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  bottom  of  the  Calendar,  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  fcarcely  one  in  breadth,}  and  alfo  occupies  part  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  too  fteep  to  be  inhabited.  It  contains 
only  two  villages,  Haldenftein  and  Sew  ils,  and  the  fubjects 
amount  to  no  more  than  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
The  people  were  fvrfs,  or  vaffals,  until  1701,  when  they  ob- 
tained 
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tained  feveral  immunities.  At  prefent,  or  at  leaft  before 
■the  French  revolution,  the  lord  has  territorial  jurifdiftion, 
the  exclu ll've  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  si  claim  of  two 
days’  work  annually  from  eacli  of  his  fubjedts,  and  a load  of 
dung  from  each  peafant.  He-  appoints  the  judge  in  the  cri- 
minal court,  receives  the  fines  for  offences,  from  which  he 
pays  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  and  has  the  power  of  par- 
doning. Ho  nominates  the  prefident,  and  part  of  the  jury  in 
•civil  caufes,  and  in  all  cafes  of  appeal,  judges  in  the  la  it.  re- 
fort. 

HALDESLEBEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; i 2 miles  N.  of  Magdeburg.  M.  lat. 
$2°  20'.  E.  long.  ii°  34'. 

HALDIMAN  Township,  a townfhip  of  Northumber- 
land county,  Upper  Canada,  to  the  W.  of  Cramake,  and 
lake  Ontario. 

HALE,  Sir  Matthew,  in  Biography,  a mod  eminent 
lawyer,  was  born  in  1609  at  Alderfley,  in  Gloucetterfhire. 
He  was  educated  under  a Puritanical  clergyman  ; but  in  the 
early  part  of  life  he  was  not  free  from  tliofe  levities  which 
ufually  attacli  to  youth,  and  his  difpolition  feemed  rather  for 
martial  than  literary  exercifesi  It  was  not  till  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  that  lie  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
eviter  his  name  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  from  this  moment  he 
feemed  defirous  of  redeeming  his  time,  and  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius  to  the  profeffion  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged. He  is  faid  to  have  fpent  fixteen  hours  a day  in 
ftydy  for  feveral  years  ; he  was,  in  truth,  perfectly  changed, 
became  ferious  and  devout,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
performing  thole  religious  duties  which  become  the  creator* 
to  obferve,  in  tedimony  of  his  dependence  on  the  creator. 
The  life  he  now  led  was  entirely  that  of  a reclufe,  and  he 
dedicated  no  hours  to  conviviality  or  even  focial  intercourfe. 
He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  the  dudy  of  the  law  ; he  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  to  ahnod  every  object  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  became  well  verled  in  mathematics,  philofophy, 
hillory,  and  the  theology  of  the  age.  He  was  called  tO'the 
bar  fome  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and 
when  that  unfortunate  event  occurred,  he  took  the  mod 
honourable  and  ufeful  courfe,  though  perhaps  not  the  molt 
prudent,  viz.  that  he  would  engage  with  no  party,  but 
that  he  would  be  ever  ready  to  alii  It  tliofe  that  were  lowed. 
With  this  refolution  he  was  counfel  for  feveral  of  the  op- 
prefled  loyalilts,  and  for  the  king  himfelf ; yet  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  take  the  covenant,  and  to  adt  as  a lawyer  in  the 
concerns  of  parliament.  He  had  a high  reputation  for 
honour  and  integrity,  and  on  that  account  ilood  well  with  all 
tliofe  who  were  actuated  by  good  motives  of  each  party. 
He  was  perfuaded  in  1654  to  accept  of  the  office  of  chief 
I u dice,  in  which  elevated  llation  lie  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  the  people*  with  a fpirit  that 
w.is  not  very  pleafing  to  the  protedtor,  who  told  him  on  his 
return  from  the  circuit,  “that  he  was  not  fit  for  a judge.” 
Hale,  with  much  inodeily,  which  Cromwell  could  not  help 
feeling,  laid  “ it  was  very  true  and  thenceforth  he  refilled 
to  fit  upon  criminal  caufes.  He  ferved  in  the  parliament  of 
1654  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  (hire  for  Glouceder,  and 
dulv  attended  to  obllruCt  feme  of  the  projects  {lien  fet  on 
foot  bv  the  enthufialls,  After  the  death  of  Oliver,  lie  re- 
filled to  take  a eommiffion  from  his  Ion  Richard.  When  the 
courts  of  law  were  re-fettled,  lie  was  in  1660  made  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  knighted.  He  held  that 
Ration  eleven  years,  with  the  univerfal  character  of  one  of 
the  ablelt  and  mod  upright  judges  that  ever  adorned  the 
F'.nghfh  Bench.  He  would  never  converfe  upon  a caufe 
that  was  likely  to  come  before  him  in  his  judicial  character, 
lie  refilled  to  hear  the  ltatement  of  a cale,  from  a nobleman 
iuterefted  in  the  decifion,  wliich  fo  offended  the  peer,  that  lie 


forthwith  went  to  the  king  to  complain  of  the  affront,  as  he 
called  it,  but  the  monarch,  who  understood  the  honourable 
motives  of  the  judge,  bid  the  nobleman  to  be  contented,  for 
he  verily  believed  that  fir  Matthew  Hale  would  ufe  him  no 
better  if  he  went  to  folicit  him  in  a caufe.  Though  judge 
Hale  was  a flridt  member  of  the  church  of  England,  he  was 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  confcience,  and  friendly  to  11011- 
conformifls.  The  molt  blameable  part  of  his  conduct  was 
his  condemnation  of  fome  fuppofed  witches  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
monds in  1664.  He  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  city  of- 
London  at  the  period  of  their  tremendous  fire,  by  fitting  at 
Clifford's  Inn,  to  afiift  in  cempromiling  differences  between 
tenant  and  landlord.  He  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  lord 
chief  juitice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the  year  3671, 
where  his  high  reputation  drew  after'liwn  molt  of  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  other  courts.  He  died  in  February  1676,  in 
the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church-yard  of  Alderfley.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  on  various  fubjedts  ; but  thofe  which  are  belt 
known,  are  his  “ Contemplations  Moral  and  Divine,”  three 
vols  : “The  Hillory  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  “ The 
original  Inftitution,  Pow  er,  and  Jurifdiction  of  Parliaments.” 
Burnet’s  Life  of  Hale.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hale,  in  Geography , a river  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  near  St.  Ives. — Alio,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  ; fix  miles  E.  of  Krempe. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Holftein,  which  runs  into  the  Eider  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of 
Renfburg. 

Hale,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  pull : hence,  to  hale 
a fhip,  denotes  to  pull  her  on  fliore. 

HALEBLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Eregri. 

HALECULA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  anchovy.  The  word  is  a diminutive  of  halec, 
a name  for  the  herring.  See  EncrasiC'HOLUS. 

HALELiEUM,  formed  of  fait,  and  e Xaimv,  oil,  a 
medicine  compofed  of  oil  and  fait,  and  recommended  by  the 
ancients  for  external  ufe  in  cafes  of  tumours  of  the  joints. 

HALENESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coalt  of 
Shetland.  N.  lat.  60'  2'.  W.  long.  1 20'. 

HALE’s  Key,  a finall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coalt  of  Eait  Florida.  N.  lat.  28  ’ 4'.  W.  long. 
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Hales,  John,  in  Biography,  ufually  diflinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  “ The  ever  memorable,”  was  born  at  the 
city  of  Bath,  in  1584,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  qualified  for 
the  university,  and  was  entered  a fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrij^i 
college.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  fuperior  talents,  and  for  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
Merton  college  in  1605,  and  aifiited  fir  Henry  Saviile  in 
preparing  his  fine  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftora 
for  the  prels.  In  1612  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  in 
his  college,  andprofeffor  of  that  language  to  the  univerfity. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  Eton 
college,  and  (hortly  after  he  accompanied  Dudley  Carleton, 
ambaffador  to  the  Hague,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chaplain.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  the  conilant  opportunity  of  attending 
the  meetings  at  the  fynod.of  Dort,  and  became,  on  convic- 
tion, a convert  from  Calvinifin  to  Arminianifm.  In  16-58 
archbifhop  Laud  appointed  him  to  be  his  chaplain,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  canonry  of  Windier.  This  was  the  more 
furprifing,  as  lie  had  on  a former  occafion  offended  the  pre- 
late by  his  treatife  on  fchifm,  which  was  handed  to  him  in  MS. 
This  circum  (lance  ocealioned  Mr.  Hales  to  write  to  the  arch- 
bifhop that  remarkable  vindication  of  himfelf  which  was  firfl 
printed  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  7th  edition  of  bilhop 
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Hare’s  “ Difficulties  and  Difcouragements,  which  attend 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  private  Judg- 
ment,’’ in  which  he  declared,  that  the  purfuit  of  truth  had 
been  his  only  care  ever  fince  he  underllood  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  “ For  this,”  faid  he,  “ I have  forfaken  all  hopes, 
all  friends,  all  defires,  which  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  from 
driving  at  what  I aimed  ; for  this,  I have  fpent  my  money, 
my  means,  my  youth,  my  age,  and  all  that  I have  ; that  I 
might  remove  from  myfelf  that  cenfure  of  Tertullian,  “ fuo 
vitio  quis  quid  ignorat if,  with  all  this  coll  and  pains, 
my  purchafe  is  but  error,  I may  fafely  fay,  to  err  hath  colt 
me  more,  than  it  lias  many  to  find  the  truth.  And  truth 
itfelf  fhall  give  me  this  teftimony  at  lalt,  that  if  I have 
miffed  her,  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my  misfortune.”  He  fuffered 
fever.e  hardlhips  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  was  frequently 
reduced  to  the  want  even  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  He 
died  in  May  1656,  when  he  had  completed  the  feventy- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  About  three-years  after  his  death, 
there  came  out  a colleClion  of  his  works  in  quarto,  entitled 
“ Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales  of 
Eton  College.”  This  collection  confilts  of  fermons,  mif- 
cellanies,  and  letters  written  on  particular  occafions.  In 
1677  another  collection  of  his  works  was  publilhed  under 
the  title  of  “ Several  Trafts  by  the  ever  memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales.”  The  lirll  uniform  edition  of  his  works  was 
printed  at  Glafgow  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  The  character 
given  of  this  excellent  man  by  bifhop  Pearfon  is  as  follows : 

“ As  a Chriltian  none  was  ever  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  gofpel,  becaufe  none  more  ftudious  of  the 
knowledge  of  it,  or  more  curious  in  the  fearch  : — as  he  was 
liberal  and  candid  himfelf,  fo  he  detelled  an  impaling,  cen- 
forious,  and  intolerant  fpirit  in  others,  and  would  often  fay, 
that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other 
Chriitians  would  be  damned,  who  did  not  wifh  him  to  be  fo.” 
Biog.  Brit. 

Hales,  Alexander,  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Gloucefterlhire,  who  derived 
his  name  from  a monallery  in  that  county,  in  which  he 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education.  He  was  fent  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  ftudies.  Here  he  took  his  degree, 
commenced  profeffor  of  the  fciences  of  canon  law  and  the- 
ology, and  drew  together  a large  crowd  of  pupils,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Dun  Scotus,  and  John  Fidanza, 
afterwards  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  cardinal 
Bonaventure.  So  high  was  his  reputation,  and  fo  profound 
was  his  knowledge,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  “ Irre- 
fragable Do&or.”  In  1222  he  embraced  the  monadic  Hate 
at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  in  1245,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  publications,  but 
of  thofe  that  remain  no  one  can  with  certainty  be  pronounced 
as  his,  except  the  “ Summa  univerfx  Theologiic,  ” or  Com- 
mentaries 011  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  which  he  undertook 
by  order  of  pope  Innocent  IV.  It  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  has  been  printed  at  different  cities  on  the 
continent.  Some  of  his  manufcripts  are  fuppofed,  to  exift 
in  the  libraries  at  Milan,  Oxford,  and  Lambeth..  Gen. 
Biog. 

Hales,  Stephen,  a pious  and  exemplary  divine,  and 
eminent  natural  philofopher,  particularly  didinguifhed  by  his 
experiments  on  the  phyfiology  of  plants,  was  the  fixth  foil  of 
Thomas  Hales,  efq.  of  Beakeborn,  or  lkckefbourn,  Kent,, 
where  he  1 as  born  in  1677.  He  was  educated  in  Bene’t 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a fellow  in.  1702. 

He  afterwards  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  entered  into 
holy  orders.  The  degree  of  dodtur  of  divinity  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1733-  Botany  and 
anatomy  formed  his  ftudies  of  relaxation  whole  at  Cambridge, 
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his  companion  in  which  was  the  celebrated  antiquary  D;-» 
Stukeley.  He  was  advaneed  fucci  flively  to  the  perpetual  ct  - 
racy  of  Teddington,  Middlefex,  and  to  the  livings  of  Portlock, 
Somerfetihire,  and  Farringdon,  Hainpihire.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a clergyman,  who  died  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
leaving  no  iffue,  nor  did  he  ever  marry  again.  He  rciided 
to  the  end  of  his  life  at  Teddington,  where  he  was  vifited  bv 
perfons  of  rank  andtalle,  among!!  others  by  Frederick  late 
prince  of  Wales,  after  whofe  death  Dr.  Hales  was  made 
clerk  of  the  clolet  to  the  princefs  dowager,  who  always  enter- 
tained a high  refpeCt  for  him,  and  after  his  deceafe  ere  tied  a, 
handfonie  monument  to  his  memory  in  Wellniinller-abbev, 
near  that  of  Handel.  On  this  is  his  bull  in  a large  medallion, 
fupported  by  a female  figure  reprefenting  Botany,  accoinpa- 
nied  by  Religion.  The  epitaph  is  in  Latin.  He  refilled  a 
canonry  of  Windfor,  that  he  might  continue  to  devote  him- 
felf to  his  parochial  duties,  and  his  favourite  fcientilic  pur- 
fuits,  and  as  piety,  truth,  and  virtue  were  the  principles  of 
his  character,  he  lived  in  univerfal  elteem  to  the  age  of  84, 
dying  at  Teddington,  January  4,  1761,  where  he  was  bu- 
ried, under  the  church  tower,  which  lie  had  rebuilt  at  his 
own  expence. 

Dr.  Hales,  having  been  elefted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1717,  communicated  to  that  learned  body  his  lirll 
cffay  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  containing  an  account  of  fome 
experiments  concerning  the  effedl  of  the  fun’s  heat  in  railing 
the  fap.  In  1727  appeared  thefirll  edition  of  his  Vegetable 
Staticks,  in  8vo.  illullrated  by  plates,  of  which  a fecond. 
edition  was  publifned  in  1731,  followed  afterwards  by  feveral 
others.  This  work  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Button  in 
1735,  and  into  Italian  by  a Neapolitan  lady  named  Arding- 
lielli,  in  1756.  There  are  alfo  German  and  Dutch  editions-. 
The  original  book  was,  in  farit,  the  firil  volume  of  a work, 
entitled  Statical  E flays,  of  which  the  fecond,  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals,  was  called  Hemaita- 
ticks,  and  came  out  in  1733.  In  this  the  fubjeft  of  the 
urinary  calculus  alfo  is  treated  chemica'ly  and  medically.. 
With  a laudable  view  of  preventing,  as  well  as  curing,  the 
fufferings  and  crimes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  this  good  man. 
publilhed  anonymoutty  “ a friendly  admonition  to  the  drinkers- 
of  gin,  brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,”  which  has 
often  been  reprinted  and  dillributed  gratis,  by  thofe  who, 
coniider  the  temporal  and  eternal  interells  of.  their  fellow 
fubjects.,  rather  than  the  increafe  of  a frequently  mifuled  re- 
venue. His  invention  of  a ventilator  for  mines,  prifons, 
hofpitals,  and  the  holds  of  (hips,  laid  before  the  Royal  So-, 
ciety  iu  1741,  and  applied  alfo  to  the  ventilation  and  confe— 
quent  prciervalion  of  corn  in  granaries,  has  proved  one  of 
the  moil  extenfively  ufeful  contrivances  for  the  prefervation 
of  health. and  human  life..  His  philofophy  was  not  a barren, 
accumulation  for  the  ignorant  to  wonder  at,  or,  for  its  pro-, 
feffor  to  repofe  on  in  iottifh  felf-J'ufficiency  and  ufeleffnefs 
but  an  inexliauttible  bank,  on  which  his  piety  and  his  be- 
nevolence were  continually  drawing.  Such  philofophy  and 
fuch  learning  alone  entitle  their  poffeffors  to  authority  or.- 
refpeCt,  and  fuch  are  the  bell  fruits  of  religion..  In  this, 
inilance  at  lead  they  were  duly  honoured,  both  at  homer 
and  abroad.  The  fame  of  Hales  was  widely  difful'ed  through- 
out the  learned  world,  of  which  he  received  a mod  didin-. 
guiflied  trilimony,  in  being  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign, 
members  of  the  1' rench  Academic  des.  Sciences , in  1753,  in. 
the  plkce  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  who  died  that  fame  year.  In 
173a  lie  had  been  appointed,  by  the  Britilh  government,  a 
trullee  for  Ihttling  a colony  in  Georgia.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  other  naturalids  of  his  day, 
with  whofe  views  and  purfuits  of  all  kinds  he  ardently  con- 
curred (fee  Ellis)  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  foreign 
correfpondencc  was  extenfive.  His  name  docs  not  occur 
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among-  the  correfponJents  of  Haller,  who  neverthelefs 
held  him  in  the  highed  eilimation,  as  a philofopher  and  a 

man. 

As  a vegetable  phyfiologid,  Dr.  Hales  is  entitled  to  the 
highell  honour.  His  experiments  awd  remarks  led  the  way 
to  thofe  of  Dn  Hamel,  Bonnet,  and  all  that  have  followed. 
His  accuracy  of  obfervation,  and  fidelity  of  relation,  have 
never  been  impeached,  and  his  ideas  in  phyiics,  in  many  in- 
dances,  went  before,  the  knowledge  of  his  day,  and  antici- 
pated future  difeoveries,  fuch  are  his  obfervations  relative  to 
airs,  and  to  vegetable  fecretions.  One  of  his  more  able  fuc- 
ceflbrs  in  the  dudy  of  vegetable  phyfiology,  has  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  one  of  his  plates  only,  tab.  1 1,  in  which 
three  trees,  having  been  united  by  engrafting  their 
branches,  the  intermediate  one,  by  the  earth  being  removed 
from  its  roots,  is  left  hanging  in  the  air.  An  experiment 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hope’s  at  Edinburgh  upon  three  willows, 
of  which  the  writer  ol  this  article  has  been  an  eye-vvitnefs, 
and  which  was  conduced  with  fuccefs  in  imitation  of  this  of 
Hales,  puts  his  account  beyond  all  doubt  whatever.  Aikin’s 
Gen.  Biogr.  Haller,  Bibl.  Bot.  Hales’s  works.  S. 

HALESIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Ellis,  in  honour  of 
that  illuitrious  vegetable  phyfiologilt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales  ; fee  the  preceding  article. — Linn.  Gen.  237.  Schreb. 
319.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  849.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditt.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hurt.  Kew.  v.  2.  125.  Julf.  156.  Lamarck.  Illuitr.  t.  404. 
Gaertn.  t.  32. — Clals  and  order,  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bicorncs , Linn.  Guaiacana,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  minute,  of  one  leaf,  with 
four  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-fhaped,  in- 
flated, deciduous,  rather  irregular  ; its  limb  in  four,  un- 
equal, obtufe,  {hallow,  indexed,  or  (lightly  fpreading,  lobes. 
Stain.  Filaments  12,  rarely  16,  awl-fhaped,  equal,  eredl,  ra- 
ther Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  its  tube,  and  con- 
nected together  at  their  bafe  ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  ereft. 
P'tjl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong,  angular  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
longer  than  the  corolla  ; fligma  Ample.  Per'ic.  Drupa  dry, 
obovate-oblong,  with  four  lidos  and  four  wings,  fometimes 
unequal.  Nut  folitary,  obovatc,  pointed  at  each  end,  of 
four  marginal  cells.  Seeds  folitary  from  the  bottom  of  each 
cell,  oblong,  (lightly  curved. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  with  four  teeth,  fuperior.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  four-cleft.  Drupa  dry,  with  four  angles.  Nut  of 
four  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  It  appears  by  the  various  deferiptions  that  fome  of 
the  feeds  are  frequently  abortive.  In  our  gardens  the  whole 
fruit  is  often  altogether  fo. 

1.  H.  te trap! era.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  636.  Cavan.  Diff.  338. 
t.  186.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  910.  Ellis  in  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  51. 
931.  t.  22  f.  A. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed.  Wings  of  the 
fruit  equal. — A native  of  the  (hady  margins  of  rivulets  in 
South  Carolina,  where  Catelby  obferved  it,  and  figured  it 
in  his  vol.  1.  t.  64.  Dr.  Otirden  fent  feeds  to  Mr.  Ellis  in 
1756,  when  it  was  firlt  railed  in  England,  and  named  by  the 
latter,  who  publifhed  a plate  of  it,  different  from  that  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  as  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander  in 
his  accurate  and  laborious  work,  Bill.  Batiks,  v.  3.  282.  It 
forms  a moll  elegant  fhrub,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Snow-drop  tree,  being  very  hardy,  and  covered  in  May  with 
innumerable  white  or  reddifh  bell-fhaped  drooping  blofToras, 
excellently  drawn  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  Curtis’s  Magazine. 
Thcfe  indeed  have  no  feent,  but  their  profuiion  and. delicacy, 
as  they  decorate  the  naked  branches  while  the  leaves  are 
pufhiug  forth  above,  render  them  highly  confpicuous  and 
ornamental.  The  fined  plant  we  know  of  the  Halrfia  grows 
in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew,  as  big  as  a wide-fpreadmg  apple- 
tree,  and  truly  admirable  when  in  bloom.  The  leaves  do 
not  come  to  their  full  uzc  tiil  the  bloffoins  are  fallen,  and 


are  alternate  on  downy  footdalks,  ovate,  pointed,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  ferrated,  downy  beneath  when  young,  for 
afterwards  they  are  nearly  fmooth,  deciduous.  Fruit,  as 
well  as  the  /lowers,  pendulous,  crowned  with  the  bafe  of  the 
ftyle.  It  is  faid  the  kernels  are  eatable  and  very  pleafant  to 
the  taile,  but  they  are  very  fmall. 

2.  H.  diptera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  636.  Cavan.  Did’.  338-. 
t.  187.  Ellis  as  above,  t.  22.  f.  B.' — Leaves  ovate,  acute. 
Two  oppoiite  wings  of  the  fruit  very  narrow. — Native  of 
the  fame  country.  We  have  already,  in  our  biographical 
article  Gaude.v,  adverted  to  the  confufion  which  attends 
tliis  fpecies,  and  indeed  the  preceding,  in  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium. We  profefs  ourfelves  entirely  ignorant  of  every 
thing  in  this  but  the  fruit,  except  from  the  plate  in  Cava- 
nilles,  who  fufpeCts  it  to  be  a mere  variety.  The  firit 
botanills  in  this  country  were  always  in  doubt  concerning 
H.  diptera,  and  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  when  it  arrived, 
was  anxioufly  confulted  on  this  fubjeCh,  but  proved  to  con- 
tain nothing  certain  except  the  fruit,  the  leaves  paded  by 
it  being  full-grown,  Styrax  grand  folium.  Notwithdanding- 
thefe  doubts,  we  find  in  Mr.  Donn’s  Hurt.  Cantab,  the 
H.  diptera,  laid  to  have  been  introduced  in  i8c6,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  fome  light  may  hereafter  be  derived  from1 
the  gardens  to  diffipate  our  uncertainty.  We  wifh  it  may 
excite  the  attention  of  the  excellent  editor  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  as  fuch  illuilrations  render  that  work  truly 
valuable.  S. 

HALESOWEN,  in  Geography,  a market-town  and  pa- 
rifh,  fituated  partly  in  the  county  ot  Salop,  and  partly  irr 
that  of  Worceder,  from  which  circumdance  it  has  occa- 
fioned  much  confufion  and  error  in  general  topographical 
works.  The  place  is  not  noticed  in  the  population  report 
of  1801,  ai-d  there  being  no  hidory  of  Shropfhire. hitherto 
publifhed,  its  local  hidory  lias  never  been  accurately  invef- 
tigated.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia, 
dates,  that  the  parifh  of  Halefowen  is  “ divided  into  eight' 
towufhips,  and  five  fubordinate  manors.’’  The  foil  is  rich 
and  fertile  ; here  are  fome  fine  woods,  and  in  the  manor 
of  Frankley  is  the  fpring  head  of  the  river  Stour.  Coals 
have  been  obtained  in  the  hill  townlhip,  and  in  174^  was 
dug  up  “ a vail  fulfil  oak  ” The  poll-way,  fuppofed  to  be- 
part  of  the  Icknield-dreet,  paffes  through  part  of  this  pa- 
rifh. Oldbury,  one  of  the  hamlets,  indicates,  by  its  name,  its 
antiquity  ; and  tradition  fixes  a cadle  and  town  here.  Soon 
after  the  Norman  couqued,  the  Shropfhire  part  of  tliis  parifli 
was  given  to  Roger  de  Montgomery.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  ; but  king  John 
granted  it  to  Peter  de  Rutebus,  who  founded  an  abbey 
here.  A market  and  fair  were  afterwards  conferred  by 
Henry  III.  who  alfo  inveded  the  town  with  the  privileges 
of  a borough,  and  appointed  a high  and  low  bailiff  to  go- - 
vern  the  fame.  Leland  fays,  “ the  tounelet  of  Halefowerr 
had  a priory  of  Premonflratenfians,  valued  at  280/.  131-.  2 d.”  ' 
This  church  dilplays  fome  parts  of  ancient  architecture,- 
and  contains  a few  monumental  memorials.  In  it  were  in- - 
terred  John,  lord  Botetourt,  baron  of  Weoleigli,  in  the-.tiir.e 
of  Richard  II.  ; fir  Hugh  Burnell,  a great  favourite  with 
that  monarch;  and  fir  William  Lyttleton,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  Some  fragments  of  the  abbey  dill 
remain.  In  this  parifh  was  born  Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  author 
of  a Latin  dictionary  ; alio  William  Sheuftone,  the  poet. 
The  latter  redded  many  years  of  liis  life  at  a villa  called  the 
Leafowes,  in  the  immediate,  vicinity.  This  fmall  edate  he 
embellifhed  with  plantations, and  interfperfed  thefe  with  wind- 
ing-walks, urns,  inferibed  tablets,  waterfalls,  See..  As  the 
poet  was  admired  for  the  fimple  paitoral  turn  of  his  poems, 
fo  the  place  became  noted,  for  its  accordance  with  the  maxims 
there  contained..  Wheatly,  who  wrote  an  inurefling  little 
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volume  on  landfcape-gardening,  fpeaking  of  the  Leafowes, 
fays,  u It  is  a perfect  picture  of  Shenflone’s  mind — Ample, 
elegant,  and  amiable  ; and  will  always  fugged  a doubt  whe- 
ther the  fpot  infpired  his  verfe,  or  whether,  in  the  fcenes 
which  he  formed,  he  only  realized  the  paftoral  images  which 
abound  in  his  fongs.’’  Shendone’s  own  lines  thus  charac- 
terize the  place : 

“ Calm  delight, 

Verdant  vales,  and  fountains  bright ; 

Trees  that  nod  on  (loping  hills, 

Caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills.’’ 

HALESWORTH,  a market-town  and  parifh  in  the 
hundred  of  Blything  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Blythe,  within  ten  miles  of  the  eaflern 
coalt.  The  tovvnfhip  contains  62  houfes,  and  1676  inha- 
bitants, the  greater  part  of  whom  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures, particularly  the  fpinning  of  worded.  Camden  fays 
this  pla  :e  was  anciently  called  Healsworda,  and  was  an  “ old 
town  of  the  Argentons,  now  Aldingtons,  for  which  Richard 
Argenton  procured  the  grant  of  a market  from  Henry  III.” 
The  river  is  rendered  navigable  to  the  feaport-town  of 
Soutlnvold.  In  the  neighbourhood,  feveral  fields  are  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  of  hemp.  In  the  town  is  a neat 
church,  all'o  a charity-fchool.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The  living,  with  Che- 
dellon,  is  a difeharged  redory. 

HALETA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfidan,  on  the  coad 
of  the  Perfian  gulf  ; ten  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bufheer. 

HALEYSBURG,  a poit-town  of  America,  in  Lune- 
burg  county,  Virginia  ; 235  miles  from  Wafliington. 

HALFAIA,  a town  of  Nubia  ; ten  miles  S.  of  Gerri.  N. 
lat.  15°  45'.  E.  long.  32°57'. 

HALF-Beams,  in  Ship-building,  are  to  fupport  the  deck 
in  large  openings,  occafioned  by  hatch-ways,  mad-rooms, 
See.  and  over  the  tillar  in  the  gun-room. 

Half-blood,  in  Law.  See  Blood,  whole  and  half. 

Half-bloo>i.  See  Half- Bloom. 

Half-castle  Bay , ill  Geography , a bay  on  the  S.  coad 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chridopher ; two  miles  W.  of  Bafle- 
terre. 

Half-files.  See  File. 

Half-husbandry,  in  Agriculture , a term  ufed  to  fignify 
that  kind  of  arable  praCtice,  in  which  two  forts  of  crops  are 
grown  and  cultivated  upon  the  ground  at  the  fame  time ; fuch 
as  oats,  potatoes,  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  feveral  other  iimilar 
crops.  By  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.Clofe,  as  detailed 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  it  was 
found  to  be  a method  which  anfwered  well  in  fome  cafes  ; 
and  it  is  particularly  advifed  as  beneficial  where  the  lands 
are  at  a confiderable  didance  from  the  dables,  yards,  and 
cow-fheds,  and  where  the  objeCt  of  carting  is  of  much 
importance.  It  mud,  however,  in  general,  be  an  inconvenient 
fort  of  hufbandry.  See  Husbandry. 

Half-grunie  Ifland , in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller 
Shetland  Hands  in  the  North  fea  ; two  miles  S.  of  the  Hand 
of  Unit. 

Half-hyde  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coad  of  the  Hand 
of  Antigua  ; two  miles  S.  of  Reed  Point. 

Half-mark,  dimidia  meroe,  in  Law,  is  a noble. 

Fitzherbert  fays,  that  in  cafe  a writ  be  brought,  and  the 
feiiln  of  the  demandant,  or  his  ancellor,  alleged  ; the  feilin 
is  not  traverfable  by  the  defendant,  but  he  mud  tender 
the  half-mark  for  the  enquiry  of  the  feilin  ; which  is,  in 
plainer  terms,  that  the  defendant  (hall  not  be  admitted  to 
deny  that  the  podelfor,  or  his  ancellor,  was  feifed  of  the 
laud  in  quedion,  and  to  prove  his  denial  ; but  that  he  ihould 
be  admitted  to  tender  half  a mark  in  money,  to  have  an 
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enquiry  made,  'whether  the  demandant,  &c.  were  feifed  or 
not. 

Half-moon,  in  Fortification.  See  Demi-lune  and  Ra- 
velin. 

Half-moon,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  townfhip  of 
America,  in  Albany  county.  New  York;  containing  3851 
inhabitants. 

Half-moon  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coad  of  Jamaica  ; 
two  miles  N.  of  Orange -bay. — Alfa,  a bay  on  the  N.  coad 
of  St.  Chridopher  ; two  miles  S.E.  of  Ragged  Point. 

Half-moon  Fort,  a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Barbadocs  ; 
four  miles  N of  Speight’s  Town. 

Half-moon  Key,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coad  of  Ja- 
maica ; three  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Portland  Point. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  N.  lat.  17"  10'.  V. 
long.  89  :. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
near  the  E.  coad  of  Guanajo.  N.  lat.  160  30'.  W.  long. 
861  20'. 

Half-moon  Shoal,  a flioal  on  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
near  the  E.  coalt  of  Sullivan’s  ifland.  N.  lat.  11  7'. 

Half-note,  in  Mafic,  the  elementary  minor  fecond  of 
the  Iiotonic,  or  equal  temperament  fyflem,  the  mean  femi- 
tone  of  Sauveur, is  r‘.th  part  of  the  oCtave,  or  1 l\/7  = 

5 1 .003275  2 +J  -f-  4 m,  or  51  2 + f + 4 f m ; whofe  com. 
mon  logarithm  is  .9749141.6703,  and  binary  or  Euler’s  log. 
= .083333  — 4-64980  major  commas. 

Half-note,  or  femi-tone  of  the  finger-key  intervals,  aro 
the  intervals  between  the  next  adjacent  notes  of  a common 
keyed  indrument ; tliefe  are  not  only  unequal  among  tliem- 
felves  in  any  propofed  fydem  of  temperament,  but  they  difter 
alfo  in  value  or  magnitude  in  every  different  fydem  of  tuning. 
The  fecond  term,  or  f in  Mr.  Farey’s  notation,  always  (hews 
to  what  finger-key  a note,  forming  any  interval  above  C,  is 
to  be  referred,  as  obferved  in  the  article  Finger-Keyed 
Intervals  ; fee  alfo  Temperament. 

Half-note,  Greater,  of  Holden,  is  the  hemitone  or  femi- 
tone  major,  whofe  ratio  is  = 57  2 + f 4-  5 m.  See 
Semitone  Major. 

Half-note,  Lefficr,  of  Holden,  is  the  femitone  minor. 

Half-penny,  a copper  coin,  whofe  value  is  exprefled  by 
its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

Half-piece,  a meafure  of  linen,  cambric,  or  French 
lawn,  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  76.)  = 65  ells. 

Half-ports,  in  a Ship,  are  portable  (butters,  made  of 
deal,  &c.  fitted  into  the  (lops  -of  gun-ports,  which  have  no 
hanging  lids,  and  though  they  have  a hole  cut  in  them  for 
the  gun  to  go  through,  yet  they  keep  the  water  from  com- 
ing into  the  (hip. 

Half-seal,  is  that  ufed  in  chancery,  for  the  fealing  of 
commifiions  to  delegates  appointed  upon  any  appeal  in  eccle- 
fiadical  or  marine  caufes. 

Half-tangents,  on  a feale.  See  Scale  and  Gunter. 

Half-teint,  in  Painting,  is,  precifelv  (peaking,  theteint 
which  lies  exactly  mid-way  between  the  extreme  light  and 
the  extreme  dark  which  any  colour  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  reflecting.  But  painters  ufe  it  in  a far  more  general 
fenfe,  viz.  as  inclufive  of  almoA  all  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  tliefe  two  points  ; and  therefore  regard  all 
objects,  in  what  relates  to  colour  and  chiaro-oicuro,  as  com- 
puted of  tliefe  three — light,  dark,  and  middle  teint,  or 
half  teint. 

How  much  of  the  vifion  of  objeCts  is  included  within  the 
fphere  of  half-teint,  may  he  illuflrated  by  imagining  a hall 
ot  ivory  placed  oppoiite  the  fun,  and  viewed  in  nearly  the 
(ame  direction.  In  this  fituation  a (mail  portion  ot  it  will 
reflect  an  image  of  the  lun  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver, which 
image,  in  the  language  of  artills.  will  be  termed  its  high- 
light 
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light.  Towards  its  lower  part  a very  fmall  portion  v,  ill  be 
loll  in  fhade.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  ball,  not  reflecting 
light  enough  to  come  under  the  former  of  thefe  denomina- 
tions, nor  being  fufficiently  deprived  of  it  to  receive  the 
latter,  is  recognized  under  the  one  we  are  now  difcuffing. 

When  pictures  therefore  reprefent  the  ordinary  effect  of 
day-light,  where  the  illumination  produces  breadth  of  light, 
as  the  fun  does,  and  ftill  more  in  that  kind  of  light  pro- 
duced by  an  illumined  atmofphere  when  the  fun  is  not  clearly 
feen,it  is  evident  that  half-teint  mull  be  the  reigning  portion 
of  tone  and  colour  in  them.  Add  to  this,  that  as  objects 
recede  in  the  plane  of  the  picture  from  the  fource  of  light, 
they  fall  into  comparative  half-teint,  their  high-lights  and 
ffiadows  participating  of  the  hue  with  which  the  intervening 
atmofphcre  envelopes  them.  From  both  thefe  caufes  it  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  that  nine-tenths  at  lead,  and  a greater 
proportion  occalionally,  in  fubjedts  of  this  nature,  will  be 
half-teint,  unlefs  artificial  ihadows  are  introduced. 

This  being  the  cafe,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  it,  as  it  produces  the  prevailing  tone  of  colour  in  the 
pidlure.  The  difficulty  lies  in  giving  each  colour  introduced 
a gradation  participating  of  the  fame  hue,  but  at  the  fame 
time  preferving  the  true  characters  of  the  original  colours 
in  the  whole.  The  reafon  of  blending  this  one  hue  with 
all  colours  is  made  evident  by  conlidering  the  mode  of 
operation  adopted  by  nature,  in  which  all  gradations  of  fliade 
are  the  effedt  of  privation  of  light,  and  confequently  of 
colour  which  depends  upon  it,  till  at  lait  every  colour  is 
loft,  in  one  dark  hue  by  the  total  lack  of  illumination  ; and 
that  hue  is  alike  with  all.  It  is  that  hue,  therefore,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  which  produces  the  gradation  from  extreme 
light  to  dark,  and  which,  adting  equally  on  all,  produces 
harmony  in  the  effects  by  breaking  each  with  a participation 
of  itfelf. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  mode  of  producing  the  half-teint, 
and  maintaining  it  with  an  harmonious  effect  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  a picture.  It  will  of  courfe  allow  of  inter- 
mixtures of  reflections,  either  from  parts  of  the  fame  body, 
as  in  the  folds  of  draperies,  or  from  different  coloured  ob- 
jects acting  upon  each  other  ; and  thus  with  its  fimplicity, 
richnels  and  variety  may  be  combined.  What  the  hue  of 
the  dark  fliade,  with  which  it  is  produced,  may  be,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  tafte  of  the  painter  and  the  nature  of  the 
illumination.  One  only  regulation  can  effectively  be  given. 
It  ought,  in  its  mixture  with  the  light,  or  local  colour,  to 
produce  a teint  more  cool  than  that,  in  its  hue. 

The  fyllem  litre  propofed  is  the  belt  for  works  where 
minutencts  of  imitation  is  not  required,  but  rather  a greatnefs 
and  fimplicity  of  effedt.  It  will  not,  however,  fully  reach 
the  richnefs  which  takes  place  in  nature,  particularly  in 
fleffi.  There  a great  degree  of  colour  appears  in  the  half- 
teints  of  diverfified  hues,  of  which  no  fyllem  will  ever  pro- 
duce the  exadt  imitation  ; and  there  extreme  delicacy  and 
variety  are  united  with  fo  much  fubtlety  as  to  be  utterly 
bevond  the  power  of  words  to  convey  an  idea  of.  Practice 
alone  and  a good  eye  mull  be  the  painter’s  guide  in  this ; 
and  he  will  find  the  bell  exemplars  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Corregio,  Rubens,  and  fir  Joflusa  Reynolds.  From  them 
he  mull  learn  to  “ fnatch  a grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art.” 

In  pictures  of  grand,  fublime,  or  lerious  fubjecL,  too 
large  a proportion  of  half-teint  ought  not. to  bvr  introduced. 
There,  large  maffes  of  fliade,  deep,  but  clear,  are  abfolutely 
requifite  to  produce  the  defired  impreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  obferver.  .Such,  for  inilance,  is  the  arrangement  in  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  bv  Titian  ; the  Defccnt  from  the  Crofs,  by 
Rubens ; the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  &c.  ; but  in 
works  of  a lighter  kind,  and  more  agreeable  nature,  intended 
to  convey  the  uftial  tnipreffions  prodt  ced  by  common  events. 


it  may  reign  triumphant  ; particularly  where  the  feene  is 
out  of  doors.  The  works  of  Teniers  beautifully  and  fuf- 
ficiently illuitrate  this. 

Half-timbers,  in  Ship-builciitig,  are  the  fhort  timbers 
forward  and  aft  in  the  cant  bodies,  which  anfwer  to  the 
futtoeks  nearer  the  lower  midffiips. 

Half-tone,  in  Mujic,  or  hemitone  of  the  ancients,  an 
interval  whofe  ratio  is  = 46  £ -f  f f 4 m,  or  the 
JLimma.  -See  that  article. 

Half-tone,  hemitone,  or  chromatic  tonincum  of  Arif- 
toxenus  and  Holden,  half  the  tone  major,  = 2 ^/~2  -j-  3 = 

52.003932  £ + f + 4 m,  or  52  £ -\-f  + 4^  « > whofe  com- 
mon logarithm  is  .9744237,3877,  and  its  Euler’s  log. 
= .084962,  fuch  being  its  decimal  relation  to  the  odtave  1. 
It  is  = 4.740705  major  commas. 

Half-tone, Mean,  or  half-tone  of  Dr. Smith  (Harmonics, 
p.  204.  fecond  edit.),  one-fourth  of  the  major  third,  = x/2 
ri"  Vs»  = 49.251966S  +/  +4  m,  or  49  j S + / +4  \m  \ 
whofe  common  logarithm  is  975  7724,9675,  and  its  binary- 
log.  or  decimal  of  the  odtave  = .080482,  and  it  contains 
4.490705  major  commas,  or  ^ c lefs  than  the  lait.  See  Note 
and  Tone. 

Half-tongwe,  Medietas  lingua.  See  Medietas  lingua . 

Half-working,  in  Mining , is  a name  for  the  works  pn 
a coal-pit,  where  the  face  or  length-way  joints  of  the  coal 
crofs  the  level  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45  , fuch  being  otherwife 
called  diagonal  works,  or  horn-coal. 

HALI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Hedjas,  near  the  coall  of  the  Red  fea,  belonging  to  the 
ffieriffe  of  Mecca;  170  miles  N.N.W.  of  Loheia.  N.  lat. 
1 8 5 40'. 

HALIAETOS,  in  Ornithology,  the  Greek  name  given 
by  Ariitotle  to  the  bald  buzzafd.  See  Falco  halietos. 

HALIETUS,  a fpecies  of  eagle  which  frequents  the 
fea,  and  feeds  on  fifties,  called  alio  the  aquila  marina,  ojji- 
fraga,  or  ofprey,  and  the  falco  ojffragtu  of  Linnaeus,  which 
fee. 

HALI-BEIGH,  in  Biography,  who  flouriffied  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  a native  of  Poland, 
whofe  original  name  was  Albert  Bobouiki.  At  an  early 
age  lie  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Tartars,  who  fold  him  to 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  initrudted  in  the  religion  and 
ceremonies  of  the  eailern  prophet.  He  had  a great  facility 
of  acquiring  languages,  and  was  able  to  converfe  with  fluency 
and  accuracy  in  eighteen  tongues.  In  many  of  them  he  was 
as  much  at  home  as  the  natives  themfelves.  Hence  he  be- 
came interpreter  at  the  grand  Seignor’s  court.  In  this 
fit  nation  he  undertook,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Smith,  chaplain 
to  the  Englifh  embaffy  at  the  Porte,  to  draw  up  a treatife 
“ concerning  the  Liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  their  Circumcilion,  vifiting  the  Sick,  See.’’  which 
that  gentleman  prefented  to  Dr.  Hyde,  who  publiffied  a 
Latin  verfion  of  it  at  Oxford  in  1691.  Hali  tranflated  the 
Church  of  England  Catechifm  into  the  Turkifli  language  ; 
and  afterwards,  fuch  were  his  induflry  and  perfeverance,  he 
tranflated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  fame  tongue,  which  was 
lent  in  MS.  to  Leyden,  where  it  ftill  remains  in  the  library 
belonging  to  the  univeriity.  He  publiihed  a grammar  ana 
dictionary  of  the  Turkifh  language  ; lie  furnilhed  lin  Paul 
Recant  with  much  valuable  information  for  his  work,  en- 
titled, . “ The  Prefent  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;”  he 
alio  wrote  A Treatife  on  the  Seraglio,”  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  put  into  verfe  a conliderable  part  of  the 
book  of  Pialms,  to  which  lie  added  many  mufical  notes. 
Moreri.  Bavle. 

HALIBUT -H HAD,  ip  Geography,  a lofty  mouutain, 

forming 
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forming  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Alafhka, 
in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  in  the 
year  i 778.  N.  lat.  540  27'.  E.  long.  1975. 

Ha1ibut-7/?W,  an  ifiand  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference  ; fix  miles  from  Hali- 
but-head. 

HALICACABUM,  in  Botany,  from  ‘xt.iy.o;,  maritime t 
or  the  produce  of  the  fea-Jhore,  and  or  x*kx*/3o;,  a red 

earthen  pot.  This  name  was  firil  given  to  the  common 
winter  cherry,  Phyfalis  Alkekengi ; nor  does  the  latter  part 
of  it,  at  leaft”,  ill  apply  to  the  red  inflated  calyx,  which  covers 
that  fruit  in  a ftate  of  maturity.  But  the  winter  cherry  is 
not  a maritime  plant ; and  it  is  not  impolfible  that  the  iirfl 
part  of  the  word  may  refer,  as  Ambroiini  fufpeCted,  to 
fait;  in  which  cafe  lialicacabum  will  mean  a red  earthen 
falt-pot,  of  a particular  kind  perhaps,  with  which  the  in- 
ventor of  the  name,  whoever  he  was,  might  be  converfant, 
and  to  which  he  meant  to  compare  the  calyx  of  the  winter 
cherry.  But,  like  many  other  names,  that  of  which  we 
are  treating  has  long  loti  fight  of  its  original  application  and 
meaning-  Fuchfius  having  called  the  Cardwfpermum  of 
Einmeus,  Halicacabum  percgrihum,  becaufe  of  its  inflated 
calyx,  which  bears  in  that  refpect  a refemblance  to  the 
above,  but  has  no  likenefs,  in  colour  or  fliape,  to  any  earthen 
velfel,  this  unfortunate  name  is  now  retained  as  the  fpeciiic 
appellation  of  a plant,  with  which  it  has  no  proper  connexion, 
Cardiofpermum  Halicacabum. 

HALICARNASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of 
Afia  Minor,  formerly  the  capital  of  Caria,  was  iituated  to- 
wards the  extreme  point  of  the  Ceramic  gulf,  N.of  the  ifthmus 
of  the  peninfula  of  Cnidus,  oppofite  to,  and  N.  of  the  ifland 
of  Cos.  It  had  a port,  excellent  fortifications,  and  great 
riches.  It  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  palace,  and 
various  public  monuments  with  which  the  wealthy  Mauio- 
lus,  king  of  Caria,  embellilhed  it.  Vitruvius  has  defcribed 
the  fuperb  edifices  which  it  contained,  and  which  did  honour 
to  the  munificence  of  its  fovereign.  He  caufed  to  be  con- 
IlruCled  a commodious  port,  a temple  of  Mars,  and  alfo  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and  other  buildings,  which,  befides  the 
magnificent  palace  in  which  he  relided,  rendered  Halicarnafius 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  celebrated  cities  of  Afia.  It 
was  particularly  famous  for  the  maufoleum,  or  tomb,  built 
by  Artemifia,  the  filler  and  wife  of  Maufolus,  who  fucceeded 
him  on  the  throne.  This  noble  llrudlure,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  confiru&ed  by 
the  following  artills,  viz.  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and 
Leochares.  Although  the  queen  died  before  it  was  finifhed, 
the  artilts,  who  had  undertaken  it,  perfevered  in  their  labour 
till  they  accomplilhed  it.  This  city  was  alfo  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  hiftorians  Herodotus  and  Dionylius, 
and  of  the  poets  Heraclitus  and  Callimachus.  Halicarnafius 
for  a long  time  maintained  its  liberty  and  independence.  It 
■was  firil  lubjeded  to  Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia  ; and,  among 
other  Greek  colonies  which  were  deipoiled  by  Cyrus,  this  city 
was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Perlians.  Alexander  befieged 
and  took  it  after  a vigorous  refillance  on  the  part  of  the 
Terfian  commanders,  Oroutobates  and  Memnon,  and  a nu- 
merous garrifon.  Upon  the  divifion  of  the  empire  it  fell 
to  the  iliare  of  Antigonus,  and  from  him  was  transferred  to 
the  Lagidae  ; but  it  availed  itlelf  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
it  by  the  war  of  Antiochus  for  recovering  its  liberty,  which 
was  fecured  to  it  by  the  Romans  in  a treaty  with  Philip.  It 
is  now  a heap  of  ruins,  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ Nefi.” 

HA  LICK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  ; 222  miles  S.E.  of  Zareng. 

HALICZ,  orHAUTSCH,  a town  of  Auflria,  in  Poland, 
a capital  of  a fmall  country  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  pala- 
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tinate  of  Lemburg  in  Galicia  ; 58  miles  S.E.  of  Lemburg. 
N.  lat.  490  5'.  E.  long.  240  46'. 

HALIEUTICS,  Halieutica,  AAEIYTIKA,  formed 
of  ckXieuc,  ffherman,  which  is  derived  from  «X,-,  f-a  ; books 
treating  of  fillies,  or  the  art  of  fifliing. 

We  have  ftill  extant  the  Halien/tics  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  in  Geography,  an  ancient,  populous  market 
town  and  parifh,  in  that  divifion  of  the  Weft  -riding  of  York- 
fliire  called  Morley-wapentake,  Enghmd,  is,  according  to 
Camden,  “ a very  famous  town  on  the  (lope  of  a hill,  ex- 
tending from  weft  to  eaft.  It  has  not  had  this  name  many 
ages,  being  before  called  Horton.”  By  fome  it  was  a’fa 
called  Chapel-in-tbe-grove.  A monkifh  tradition  aferibes 
the  prefent  name  to  an  incident  that  occurred  here  at  a re- 
mote period.  A pried  cut  off  the  head  of  a young  woman, 
and  hung  it  upon  a yew  tree.  This  excited  the  attention  of 
the  credulous,  and  numerous  pilgrimages  were  performed  by 
religious  perfons  in  the  vicinity,  to  this  fpot.  The  tree  was 
pronounced  to  be  holy,  and  the  place  took  the  new  name  of 
Haliz-fxa,  or  Hali-fex.  In  latter  times  the  town  acquired 
particular  note  from  another  circumftance.  “ The  inhabit- 
ants within  Hardwicke  forefl  claimed  a right  or  cuftom, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  if  a felon  be  taken  with  goods 
to  the  amount  of  137  d.  ftolen  within  their  liberty,  after  be- 
ing carried  before  the  lord’s  bailiff,  and  tried  by  four  frith- 
burgers,  from  four  towns  within  the  faid  precinCt,  he  was, 
on  condemnation,  to  be  executed  on  the  next  market  day, 
after  having  been  fet  in  the  docks  firft  ; and  after  his  execu- 
tion a coroner  was  to  take  the  verdiCl  of  a jury,  and  fome- 
times  of  thofe  who  Condemned  him.  He  was  to  be  taken 
either  handabend,  i.  e.  in  the  aCl  of  dealing,  or  bachberond>, 
having  the  goods  about  him,  or  confeffioned.’’  [[Gough  in 
addition  to  Camden.]  The  mode  of  execution  was  Angu- 
lar and  expeditious.  The  criminal  was  placed  on  a fcaffold 
or  flage,  with  his  head  relling  on  a block  between  tw® 
vertical  poles  with  grooves : through  thefe  a heavy  axe 
defeended  and  inftantly  fevered  the  head  from  the  body. 
This  inftrument  was  fimilar  to  the  noted  French  guillotine. 
At  Halifax  49  perfons  were  beheaded  between  the  years 
1541  and  1651.  The  inftrument  or  procefs  of  execution 
was  denominated  “ Halifax-gibbet-law.  ” (See  a full  ac- 
count of  this  ancient  cuftom,  See.  in  Bentley’s  “ Halifax, 
and  its  gibbet-law  placed  in  a true  light.”  i2mo.  1761. — 
Alfo,  Wright’s  “ Antiquities  of  Halifax.”  umo.  1738. 
and  Watfon’s  “ Hiftory,  See.  of  Halifax,’’  qto.  1775.” 

Halifax  was  noticed  as  a mart  of  manufacture  and  trade- 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  : and  from  its  favourable  fitua- 
tion  with  refpeCl  to  ftreams  for  mills,  and  contiguity  to 
towns  for  the  difpofal  of  its  manufactured  goods,  it  has 
progreffively  increafed  in  houfes  and  population.  The  wool- 
len trade  may  be  confidered  its  ftaple  article  ; but  various 
fancy-works  are  made  here.  Shalloons  and  figured  fluffs 
are  manufactured  to  a conliderable  extent.  The  weavers  of 
the  furrounding  villages  and  hamlets  ufually  bring  their 
goods  undreffed  to  the  market.  The  principal  articles  made 
here  are  (balloons,  plain  and  figured  laftings,  plain  and  diced 
ruffets  or  florentines,  ferge,  ferge  imperial,  moorccns,  tam- 
mies, plain  calimancoes,  &c.  The  principal  foreign  trade 
of  this  place  was  formerly  tranfaCled  through  the  medium 
of  London  merchants,  but  latterly  the  manufacturers  have 
exported  their  own  goods  from  the  port  of  Hull.  In  the 
year  1 75$  there  were  34  fulling  mills  within  this  parifh  ; be- 
fides others  for  corn.  For  the  convenience  of  the  manufac- 
turers, a large  edifice  called  the  Cloth-hall,  has  been  eieCted 
here.  The  building  occupies  a fpaee  of  10,000  fquare 
yards,  and  is  divided  into  3 1 5 rooms  or  apartments,  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  lodgement  of  goods.  . 
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The  progreffive  advance  of  this  town  will  derelope  its 
profperity.  Camden  fays,  that  about  1443  it  contained  but 
13  boufes.  In  1763  and  1764,  according  to  the  vicar’s 
Eafter-books,  in  the  pariffi  were  8244  families.  According 
to  the  population  report  of  1801  the  town  contained  1913 
houfes,  and  8886  inhabitants,  of  whom  1840  were  defcribed 
as  being  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The  parifh 
of  Halifax  is  faid  to  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  nearly  20 
miles  in  length  by  about  feven  miles  in  width,  from  E.  to  W. 
It  conlifts  of  26  townfhips  or  hamlets.  Camden  fays  it  is 
“ famous  for  the  largenefs  of  the  pariih,  having  1 1 chapels, 
(of  which  two  are  parochial  ones,)  and  about  12,00  fouls.” 
The  chief  buildings  of  the  town  are  feated  in  a deep  valley, 
and  the  itreets  are  moftly  very  narrow.  Here  is  a weekly 
market,  held  by  prefciiption.  The  town  was  reprefented 
in  parliament  in  the  years  1656  and  1658.  The  church  is 
a large  ancient  edifice,  and  contains  fome  monuments  of  emi- 
nent perfons.  On  the  north  fide  is  a chapel  or  chantry, 
built  by  Dr.  William  Rokcly,  vicar  of  this  place,  and  arch- 
bilhop  of  Dublin  in  1511,  whofe  body  was  interred  at  his 
cathedral,  and  heart  in  the  chapel  founded  by  him  here. 
In  the  town  is  an  alms-houfe,  founded  in  1641,  by  Natha- 
niel Waterhoufc,  for  12  o'd  people.  The  fame  perfon  alfo 
founded  a blue -coat  hofpital  for  20  children.  Halifax  gave 
the  title  of  vifeount  10th  Charles  II.,  and  of  marquis,  1684, 
to  George  Saville.  Several  eminent  charafters  have  been 
born  here,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  following;  John 
de  Sacro  Bofco,  an  eminent  mathematician ; Dr.  Henry 
Briggs,  geometrical  profefTor  of  Grelham  college ; Dr. 
Robert  Farrar,  biihop  of  St.  David’s,  who  was  burnt  in 
1 555;  Dr.  David  Hartley;  Dr.  Lake,  biihop  of  Chi- 
chelter ; Sir  John  Saville,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  1598; 
and  Dr.  Tillotfon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 

Halifax,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  fituated  in  the  caflern 
part  of  the  province,  and  containing,  befides  the  capital  of  the 
fame  name,  the  townfhips  of  Londonderry,  Truro,  Onflow, 
Colchefter,  Lawrence,  Southampton,  Canfo,  and  Tinmouth. 
It  has  numerous  bays  and  rivers ; and  of  the  latter  the  principal 
are  Shabbenacadie,  the  Petit-codiac,  Memramcook,  &c.— Alfo, 
the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  county,  and  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  fettled  by  a colony  of  Britifh  fubjeifts 
in  the  year  1 749,  and  fituated  on  the  bay  of  Chebudlo,  which  is 
commodious  and  fpacious,  of  eafy  entrance,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating in  perfedl  fafety  1000  of  the  largeft  fhips.  The 
town  llands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour,  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  the  fummit  of  which  is  236  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lea.  It  is  laid  out  in  oblong  fquares,  and  the  ftreets  are 
parallel,  and  at  right  angles.  The  town,  including  the  fuburbs, 
i ; about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  average  breadth  is  about 
a quarter  of  a mile.  It  is  intrenched  with  forts  of  timber, 
and  is  faid  to  contain  15  or  16, coo  inhabitants.  On  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  king’s  naval  yard,  well 
br.ilt  and  amply  fupplied  with  ftores.  The  harbour  is  ac- 
reffible  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  on  account  of  its  en- 
trance, fituation,  proximity  to  the  bay  of  Fundi,  and  com- 
munication by  land  or  water  with  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  New  Brunfwick,  it  is  convenient  for  fifiiing 
velfels,  which  are  protefted  by  a fmall  fquadron  of  Ihips  of 
war,  which  are  ftationed  here.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a go- 
vernor and  other  officers.  It  has  an  eafy  communication 
with  Piclou,  63  miles  to  the  N.E.  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, by  a good  cart  road,  finifhed  in  1 792.  N.  lat.  44'  42'. 
W.  long.  63’  26'. — Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Plymouth  county, 
Maflachufetts,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Bofton,  incorporated  in 
1734,  and  containing  612  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip  of 
Windham  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  23  miles  E.  by 
£>.  of  Bennington,  containing  1600  inhabitants. — Alf6,  one 
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of  the  middle  diftrifts  of  N.  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Vir* 
ginia,  E.  by  Edenton  diftrift,  W.  by  Hilllborough,  and  S* 
by  Newbern.  'I  his  diftnft  is  divided  into  feven  counties,  viz.' 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Martin,  Edgcomb,  Warren,  Frank- 
lin, and  Naffi,  which  contain  69,136  inhabitants,  including 
3E445  Haves.  The  county  of  the  fame  name  is  bounded 
N.  by  Northampton,  S.  by  Edgcomb,  E.  by  Bertie,  and 
W.  by  Warren,  and  contains  13,563  inhabitants,  of  whom 
7020  are  Haves.  i he  chief  town,  called  alfo  Halifax,  is  a 
poll  town,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Roanoke,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains,  befides  dwelling 
hoiiles,  a court  houfe  and  goal,  383  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  36"  14'.  W.  long.  77°  40'. — Alfo, 
a county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  the  Hate  of  N,  Ca- 
rolina, about  42  miles  long  and  39  broad,  and  containing 
1 1,466  free  inhabitants  and  7911  Haves. 

Halifax  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
S.  lat.  18'  49'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  illand  of 

Dominica.  N.  lat.  15°  40'.  W.  long.  6i°  20' Alfo,  a 

bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  tire  illand. of  St.John,  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  20'.  W.  long.  63'’  30*? 

HALIFGOON,  a town  of  Nubia;  25  miles  E.  of 
Gerri.  N.  lat.  15°  35'.  E.  long.  320  57'. 

HALIGAW,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of 
Miedniki. 

HALIGEMOTE.  See  Halymotb. 

HALIKARKARA,  a town  of  Turkilb  Armenia,  in 
the  government  of  Erzerum  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cars. 

PIALIKO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Abo  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Abo. 

HALILA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  ; 40 
miles  S.E.  of  Wafa. 

HALIMUS,  in  Botany , aAi/xo?,  belonging  to  the  fca , the 
name  of  a plant  in  Diofcorides,  whofe  delcription  anfvvers 
well  to  one  or  more  fpecies  of  Atriplex.  See  Atiuplkx 
Ha  Tati  vs,  which  is,  moil  probably,  the  very  plant  origi- 
nally intended,  though  Mattbiolus  has  figured  the  feccnd 
fpecies,  A.  portulacoiacs,  as  being  perhaps  the  only  one  to 
which  he  had  accefs  in  Italy ; but  Clufius  in  his  Hijloria 
Plantarum,  v.  1.  53,  has  given  a good  reprefentation  of  the 
genuine  A.  halimus. 

^ HALING,  in  Geography,  a fmail  illand  in  the  Englilh 
channel,  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  by  a nar- 
row channel,  in  its  form  triangular,  about  34  miles  lonjr,  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  about  two  broad,  containing  three  villages, 
and  feveral  creeks  on  the  E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  50'  48'.  W. 
long,  o’  57'. 

HALIOTIS,  in  Conchohgy,  a genus  of  univalves,  the 
fin'll  of  which  is  dilated,  ear-ffiaped,  and  furniffied  on  one 
fide  with  a longitudinal  row  of  orifices;  fpire  lateral  ar..d 
nearly  concealed. 

1 he  animal  of  the  haliotides  (or  fea-ears')  according  to 
Linnaeus,  is  of  the  limax  kind  ; the  head  is  large,  truncated 
at  the  extremity,  furniffied  with  a mouth  and  two  horns  of 
unequal  fize,  the  one  large,  conic,  and  longer  than  the 
head,  the  other  fmall,  thick,  and  prifm-form,  and  bearing 
an  eye  at  the  tip  ; the  legs  are  extremely  large,  elliptic,  ana 
the  edges  appear  fringed  when  the  animal  is  in  motion.  The 
fea-ears  have  the  fame  habits  as  the  limpets,  living  on  the 
rocks  .within  reach  of  the  regular  overflow  of  the  tide  at 
high  water.  Like  the  limpet,  the  animal  is  dc-fencelefs  be- 
neath, but  ftrongly  protected  above,  by  means  of  its  fnellr 
covering,  and  v\  lien  it  moves  it  is  in  a”  flow  progrefs,  the 
limbs  being  cautioufly  protruded  as  occafion"  requires,  anil 
inftantly  withdrawn  on  the  leaft  diilurbance  beneath  the 
ffiell.  When  quiefeent,  it  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  rocks, 
that  it  cannot  be  remcred  without  force  fufficient  to  deftrov 
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4t,  unlefs  when  off  its  guard,  and  then  it  may  be  ftruck 
off  the  rock  by  one  dextrous  blow.  The  flefh  is  not  in 
much  efteem,  though  fometimes  eaten,  being  very  hard  and 
tough. 

Helbins  divides  the  haliotides  into  two  diftinft  genera, 
namely,  haliotis  and  ftomatia,  the  firft  comprifmg  thofe 
which  accord  with  the  Linnsean  charader,  in  having  the 
longitudinal  row  of  pores  on  one  fide  of  the  (hell,  the  other, 
fuch  as  are  deftitute  of  this  very  effential  diffindlion.  This 
divifion  of  the  genus,  which  cannot  but  be  approved,  is  fol- 
lowed by  Lamarck,  and  moll  other  naturaliils. 

* Genus  Haliotis.  Shell  dilated,  ear-(lraped,  with  very 
low  fpire,  and  a row  of  perforations  in  a line  on  one  fide  ; 
aperture  ample,  and  longer  than  broad. 

Species. 

Tuberculata.  Shell  fub-ovate,  the  outfide  tranfverfely 
grooved,  rugged  and  tubcrculated.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  ylur'is 
marina , Rondel.  Patella  major  f.  /era,  Gefn.  Ormier,  Adanf, 
Common  fea-ear , Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  European,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
feas ; the  length  from  four  to  five  inches ; the  external 
afpeft  rugged,  more  or  lefs  tuberculated  ; tranfverfely 
wrinkled,  and  greyifli,  varied  with  ferruginous ; colour 
within  pearly,  gloffed  with  green  ; the  perforations  or  ori- 
fices between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  from  four  to 
feven  of  which  are  pervious. 

This  fpecies,  the  only  one  of  its  genus  found  in  the  L wo- 
pean  feas,  is  mod  abundant  on  the  fhores  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, difappearing  gradually  towards  the  north.  On  the 
French  coaffs  the  ear-ihell  is  very  common,  as  it  is  alfo  in 
the  ides  of  Jerfey  and  Guemfey,  from  whence  it  becomes 
more  fparingly  diffufed,  and  is  even  rarely  feen  on  the  Bri- 
tifh  diores  moil  contiguous  to  thofe  iOcs  ; it  is  not  iuppofed 
to  inhabit  any  of  the  Britifli  feas  more  to  the  northward,  nor 
is  it  met  with,  we  believe,  in  any  higher  northern  latitudes 
than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  this  fpecies,  the  principal  difference  of  Which  con- 
flits  in  the  fize  and  colours  with  which  the  diells  are  varie- 
gated. 

Striata.  Shell  ovate,  ferruginous,  tranfverfely  wrinkled, 
and  longitudinally  driated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Ada  and  Barbary,  and  rcfembles  the  former,  but 
is  fmaller,  with  the  wrinkles  more  regular,  and  not  tubercu- 
lated ; colour  ferruginous  red,  or  green  fpotted  with  white, 
or  red  and  green  varied.  The  orifices  about  thirty-eight, 
of  which  four  or  five  are  pervious. 

Gigantea.  Shell  oval,  rugged,  varied  with  white 
and  red  fpotted  ; within  margaritaceous ; fpire  depreffed, 
Chemn. 

Native  of  New  Holland  ; the  (hell  from  four  to  fix  inches 
Jong,  and  three  inches  and  a half  in  breadth  ; inner  lip  with 
a deep  margin  ; the  open  orifices  from  three  to  feven. 

Iris.  Shell  ventricofe ; fine  brown,  with  traniverfe  wrin- 
kles, and  longitudinal  tuberous  plaits  ; within  iridefeent. 
Favanne,  &<\ 

Inhabits  New  Zealand  ; the  length  four  inches  and  a half; 
breadth  three  inches  ; orifices  fix. 

Mid/E'.  Shell  ronndifh,  with  both  fides  polifhed.  Lif- 
ter, &c. 

A large  fpecies,  being  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  found 
in  the  Indian  and  African  oceans.  The  (hell  is  thick,  the 
outfide  longitudinally  wrinkled,  of  a dirty  greenifh  colour, 
and  the  fuvface  ufually  incrufted  with  various  marine  Jub- 
ilances ; the  orifices  about  teh  in  number. 

Varia.  Shell  ovate,  with  longitudinal  ftrite,  the  larger 
ones  tubcrculated  . Linn. 


The  (hell  of  this  kind  is  white,  or  yellowifh  brown,  cloud- 
ed with  dirty  green  ; the  firia:  elevated,  curved  parallel,  and 
becoming  larger  towards  the  fpire  ; orifices  twenty  or  thirty, 
about  five  of  which  are  open  ; the  margin  unequal.  Inha- 
bits India. 

Marmorata.  Shell  oval,  with  longitudinal  flri.e,  ob- 
foletely  eroded  by  ethers  in  a tranfverfe  direction.  Linn. 

Varied  with  brown  and  white,  or  brown  white  and  green, 
or  brown,  white,  green,  and  red  ; orifices  about  thirty,  four 
or  five  of  which  are  open. 

Native  of  Africa  and  India.  Length  from  two  to  four 
inches. 

Asinum.  Shell  fmoothifh,  oblong,  with  a fomewhat  fal- 
cated margin,  and  elevated  nerve r,  on  the  outfide.  Linn. 

About  three  inches  long  ; (hell  marked  on  the  outfide 
with  fine  longitudinal  ffrias,  the  colour  white,  green,  and 
brown  ; the  infide  green  and  pearly  ; the  orifices  elevated, 
about  thirty,  fix  or  feven  of  which  are  open  ; all  the  firis& 
are  granulated  near  the  fpire,  and  often  dotted  with  red. 
The  fpecies  inhabits  India. 

Parva.  Shell  ovate,  red,  with  an  elevated  angle  on  the 
ventricofe  part.  Linn. 

Native  of  the  African  and  Indian  feas  ; the  (hell  fome- 
times yellowifh,  with  decuffated  ftriar,  and  a few  tranfverfe 
plaits  ; orifices  about  thirty,  about  four  or  five  of  which 
are  open. 

Bistreata.  Shell  ovate,  greenifh,  fpotted  with  brown  % 
tranfverfe  ffrias  elevated  and  double.  Linn. 

Shell  with  a pale  purple  fpot  undeT  the  fpire,  branching 
into  arched  rays  of  the  fame  down  the  back,  the  right  mar- 
gin acute  and  fir.uous  ; within  filvery  ; fix  of  the  orifices 
open.  Native  of  the  African  feas. 

Australis.  Shell  varied  with  grey,  Mueifii,  and  red, 
ovate,  convex,  and  cancellated  ; fpire  prominent,  and  in- 
flated. 

Length  three  inches  and  a quarter,  breadth  an  inch  lefs  ; 
the  infide  of  the  (hell  red  and  yellow,  with  a margaritaceous 
hue  ; orifices  approximate,  from  feven  to  nine  of  which  arc 
pervious.  Inhabits  New  Zealand. 

Guineensis.  Shell  ovate,  fub-convex,  and  folid,  with 
decuffated  Arise.  Scbroet. 

Native  of  Guinea,  the  fize  about  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  two  broad  ; colour  dull  green,  fpotted  with  white, 
and  chcfnut  towards  the  fpire,  fometimes  varied  with  green, 
red,  and  white ; the  infide  margaritaceous,  tinged  red  and 
greenifh  ; margin  acute  and  ftraight ; orifices  flattened,  and 
fix  of  them  open. 

Glabra.  Shell  ovate,  fmoothifh,  folid,  varied  with 
white  and  green  ; fpire  placed  low.  Chemn. 

Length  two  inches  and  a holf ; breadth  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  ; inner  lip  very  broad  ; orifices  fix,  open.  Native 
place  unknown. 

Pulcherima.  Shell  roundifh,  varied  with  rofy  and 
white  ; Arise  granulated,  the  fpire  exferted.  Chemn. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  in  the  South  feas,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  ; colour  within  filvery,  the  inner 
margin  very  broad,  outer  lip  crenated  ; orifices  thirty,  fix  of 
which  are  pervious. 

ViRGINEA.  Shell  ovate,  with  decuffate  undulated  Arise; 
colour  dull  green,  with  whitiih  fpots  and  bands;  within  iri- 
defeent.  Chemn. 

Native  of  New  Zealand  ; (hell  an  inch  broad,  and  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length,  with  about  fix  open  orifices. 

OviNA.  Shell  fomewhat  orbicular,  depreffed,  wrinkled, 
varied  with  white,  chcfnut,  and  yellowifh,  with  pervious  ori- 
fices in  the  middle,  the  fpire  opeu.  Chemn. 
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Country  unknown.  Shell  furrounded  with  a triple  ele- 
vated circle,  and  covered  with  tubercles  behind  the  wri ti- 
ldes ; inner  lip  broad. 

* Genus  Stomatia.  Shell  dilated,  ear-fliaped,  with 
railed  fpire,  and  without  perforations  ; opening  limple,  en- 
tire, and  longer  than  broad. 

Phymofxs.  Ovate,  with  prickly  ribs.  Helbins,  &c. 
Halioiis  imperforata , Gmel. 

A rare  fpecies,  about  an  inch  in  length,  found  in  the  In- 
dian feas  ; the  {hell  is  cinereous,  the  middle  fpiues  on  the  ribs 
ltronger,  and  the  margin  rather  thin  and  acute. 

Another  fpecies  of  the  ftomatia  genus  occurs  in  a foflil 
{late,  and  is  deferibed  by  Gmclin  under  the  name  of  Halioiis 
perverfa  : this,  with  the  recent  kind  before  mentioned,  are 
the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus  at  prefent  known. 

HALITUS  I oft  121.  See  Vapour. 

HALKI,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Kart  AN  //lands, 
which  fee. 

HALKSHEAD,  a cape  on  the  E.  coal!  of  the  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  in  the  Little  Belt;  io  miles  E.S.E.  of  Haderl- 
lebcn.  N.  lat.  55  12  . E.  long.  90  42. 

HALL,  a word  anciently  ufed  for  a manfion-houfe,  or 
habitation. 

Hall,  /idle,  in  ArchitcP.ure , is  a large  room  at  the  en- 
trance of  a line  houfe,  palace,  or  the  like. 

Vitruvius  mentions  three  forts  of  halls : the  tetra/lyle, 
which  has  four  columns  lupporting  the  plafond,  or  cieiing ; 
the  Corinthian , which  has  columns  all  round,  let  into  the 
wall,  and  is  vaulted  over ; and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a 
pcriltyle  of  infulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a fccond 
order  with  a cieiing  : thefe  are  called  oeci.  The  hall  is  pro- 
perly the  lirll  and  finefl  partition,  or  member  of  an  apart- 
ment ; and  in  houfes  of  minillers  of  Hate,  public  magif- 
trates,  See.  is  that  wherein  they  difpatch  bufinefs,  and  give 
audience. 

In  very  magnificent  buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and 
loftier  than  ordinary,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
it  is  called  a faloon. 

The  length  of  a hall  fhould  be  at  leal!  twice  and  a quarter 
its  breadth,  and  in  great  buildings  three  limes  its  breadth. 
As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may  be  two-thirds  of  the 
breadth  ; and  if  made  with  an  arched  cieiing,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered much  handfomer,  and  lefs  fubjed!  to  fire.  In  this  cafe 
jts  height  is  found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts, 
five  of  which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  ot  the  key  of  the  arch. 

A royal  apartment  is  faid  to  confif!  of  a hall,  or  chamber 
of  guards,  aula  praloriana ; an  ante-chamber,  procamera ; 
a clhimber,  camera ; a cabinet,  conclave ; and  a gallery, 
porlicus. 

Hall  is  alfo  a public  building  eredled  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  policy  and  juftice  of  a city  or  corpo;  ation. 

In  this  feme  we  fay,  the  tcram-ha.il,  a company's  hall.  See. 

A {lately  building  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  great 
court  of  judicature  for  that  city,  is  called  Guild-hall. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a court  of  juftice  ; or 
an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one,  or  more,  tribunals. 

In  Weftminfter-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of  this  king- 
dom, vh.  the  King’s  Bench,  Chancery,  Common-l’leas, 
and  Exchecpier. 

In  adjoining  apartments  is  likewife  held  the  high  court  of 
parliament.  Weftminfter-hall  was  the  royal  palace,  or  place 
of  refidence  of  our  ancient  kings  ; who  ordinarily  held  their 
parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their  dwelling- 
houfes,  (as  is  ltill  done  by  the  king  of  Spain,)  and  fre- 
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quently  fat  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicatute,  as  they 
ftill  do  in  parliament. 

A great  part  of  this  palace  was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII. 
what  remains  is  ftill  referved  for  the  faid  judicatories. 

The  great  hall,  wherein  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  &c, 
are  kept,  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus ; 
others  fay,  by  Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior, 
in  point  of  dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe ; being  300 
feet  long,  and  100  broad. 

Hall,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifti  prelate, 
was  born  in  1574  at  Afhby-de-ln-Zouch,  in  Lcicefterfhire, 
where  he  received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education,  and 
from  whence  he  was  font  to  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  chofen  fcholar.  In  due  time  he  took  the  de- 
grees, received  orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Halfted 
in  Suffolk.  In  1597  he  publifhed  a collection  of  fatires  in 
verfe,  entitled  “ Virgidemiarutn,”  which  was  the  firft  thing 
by  which  he  was  brought  into  public  notice.  In  1605  he 
went  with  fir  Edmund  Bacon  to  the  Spa,  in  which  journey 
he  took  a clofe  view  of  the  Romifli  religion,  and  held  a con- 
ference with  a Jefuit,  at  Bruflels.  LTpon  his  return  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  prince  Henry’s  chaplains,  obtained 
the  donative  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Effex,  whither  he  re- 
moved, and  about  the  fame  time  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
Pie  next  attended  upon  the  vifeount  Doncafter,  in  his  em~ 
bnffy  to  France,  and  while  he  was  on  that  million  his  fove- 
rcign  prefented  him  to  the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  when 
James  vilited  Scotland  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Hall  waited 
upon  him  as  his  chaplain.  He  was  in  1618  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  divines  to  attend  the  fynod  of  Dort.  His  want 
of  health  obliged  him  to  return  in  a fhort  time,  but  before 
he  took  leave  he  preached  a Latin  difeourfe  before  the  fynod, 
the  members  of  which  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  com- 
pofition,  that  they  teftified  their  refpedt  for  him  by  the  pre- 
fent of  a valuable  gold  medal.  Dr.  Hall  wilhed,  if  polfible, 
to  fteer  the  middle  courfe  in  the  difputes  between  the  Armi- 
nians  and  Gomarifts,  for  he  thought  that  thofe  who  agreed 
in  the  main  point,  of  feparaiion  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
ought  not  haftily  to  differ  among  one  another  on  points  of 
comparatively  trifling  importance.  He  accepted  the  bifhoprie 
of  Exeter  in  1627,  and  was  a great  favourer  of  thofe  minif- 
ters,  whofe  piety  and  diligence  in  the  difeharge  of  their 
duties  made  them  fubjedt  to  the  charge  of  Puritanifm.  Ok 
this  account  he  was  frequently  accufed  of  herefy  himfelf, 
and  endured  much  vexation,  through  the  violence  of  arch-  . 
bilhop  Laud.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  civil  wars,  when  epifeo- 
.pacy  was  brought  into  danger,  he  flood  forth  manfully  tlie 
vindicator  of  its  rights,  and  principles  from  the  prefs.'  In 
1641  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich,  and  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fame  year  he  was  fufficicntly  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  powers  to  be  noticed  and  imprifoned  in  the  Tower. 
His  confinement  did  not  laft  long;  he  was  liberated  in  1642, 
when  lie  withdrew  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  in  retirement, 
an  l highly  refpedted  by  all  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.  At  length  he  was  deprived  of 
his  property,  but  no  power,  however  tyrannical,  could  take 
from  him  the  defire  and  the  will  to  do  good.  Out  of  a mere 
pittance  he  contrived  to  dillribute  a weekly  charity  to 
fcveral  poor  widows.  He  died  in  his  eighty-fecond  year, 
leaving  behind  him  a truly  meritorious  character.  He  ranks 
high  among  the  Englift:  poets  of  that  age,  being  the  firft 
who  gave  a fpecimen  of  regular  fatires  in  our  language. 
The  fatires  are  faid  to  have  more  wit  than  poetry  in  their 
compofition,  neverthelefs  Pope  fyoke  well  of  them  and  ad- 
mitted their  merit.  They  have  been  fcveral  times  reprinted. 
On  account  of  his  moral  writings,  he  has  fometimes 'obtained 
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the  tide  of  the  Englifh  Seneca.  The  colleflion  of  his  works 
amounts  to  five  volumes,  of  which  three  were  printed  before 
his  death.  A fmall  tra£l,  “ De  Modo  ambulandi  cum  Deo,” 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1762.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hall,  or  Halle,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  the  river  Inn,  with  confiderable  falt-works. 
The  fait  is  dug  in  large  blocks  out  of  a mountain,  and  after 
having  been  cleanfed  of  its  impurities  in  falt-pits,  is  conveyed 
in  a fluid  ftate,  by  wooden  canals  to  Innfpruck,  where  it  is 
boiled  to  a due  confidence  in  iron  pans.  It  is  faid  to  pro- 
duce a nett  profit  of  200,000  crowns  yearly  ; 6 miles  N.E. 
of  Innfpruck.  N.  lat.  47°  16'.  E.  long.  1 1°  35'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Wurtemberg,  late  imperial,  fituated  on  the  river 
Ikocher,  and  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  abound 
with  falt-fprings ; afligned  to  Wurtemberg  in  1801  ; 30 
miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  49°  7'.  E.  long  90  50'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland  ; 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Stockholm. 

Hall’s  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  N. 
lat.  l6°  10'.  W.  long.  89°  10'. 

HALLAGE,  a fee  due  for  cloth  brought  for  fale  to 
Blackwell-hall  in  London. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a toll  paid  to  the  lord  of  a fair, 
or  market,  for  commodities  fold  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
place. 

HALLAM,  in  Geography , a townfhin  of  America,  in 
York  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1000  inhabitants. 

HALLAMAS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  day  of  All-Hal- 
lovs  or  All-Saints,  viz.  Nov.  1.  It  is  one  of  the  crofs- 
quarters  of  the  year,  which  was  computed,  in  ancient  writ- 
ings, from  Hallamas  to  Candlemas. 

HAL  LAND,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  N.  by  Well  Gothland,  E.  by  Smaland,  S.  by 
Skone,  and  W.  by  the  North  fea.  It  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  clothed  with  oak  and  birch  trees.  The  corn  pro- 
duced is  infufficient  for  the  inhabitants ; but  the  rivers 
abound  with  fifh,  particularly  falmon.  The  chief  article  of 
trade  is  cattle;  and  the  employment  of  the  people  is  grazing 
and  fifhing.  The  principal  towns  are  Laholm,  Halmftadt, 
Ealkenburg,  andWardberg. 

HALLAREN,  a lake  of  Sweden,  in  Wellmanland; 
2 5 miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

HALLATON,  or  Halloughtok,  a fmall  market 
town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Gartree  and  county  of 
Leicefter,  England,  confills  of  149  houfes  and  548  inhabit- 
ants. Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  elaborate  hiflory  of  Leiceller- 
fhire,  fays,  this  place  “ has  been  fancifully  called  a Half- 
town,  or  Holy-town.”  Leland  denominates  it  “ a pretty 
townlet.”  By  an  aft  of  parliament,  palled  in  177 o,  for 
dividing  and  inclofing  the  common  fields  of  Hallaton,  they 
are  ellimated  to  conlill  of  3000  acres.  A market,  which 
liad  been  long  difeontinued,  was  revived  here  in  1767.  Here 
are  alfo  two  annual  fairs.  Hallaton  is  dillinguifhed  by  a 
Angular  and  ridiculous  ancient  annual  cuftom,  A piece  of 
land  was  bequeathed  to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  the  redlor  ; 
who,  by  the  fame  bequeft,  was  to  provide  “ two  hare-pies,,  a 
quantity  of  ale,  and  two  dozen  of  penny  loaves,  to  be 
fcrambled  for  on  Eafter  Monday,  annually.”  This  cuftom 
is  ftill  continued,  but  inftead  of  hare-pies,  the  clergyman 
provides  two,  made  with  veal  and  bacon.  About  one  mile 
weft  of  the  town  is  an  encampment  called  Hallatcn-caftle- 
hill,  which  confills  of  a circular  intrenchment,  with  a lofty 
conical  mount,  or  keep.  Other  embankments  are  connefled 
with,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this.  The  church  at  Hallaton 
is  a large  handfome  edifice,  with  a town  and  fpire.  Nichols's 
Hiftory  of  Leicellcrlhire,  vol.  xi.  folio,  1798, 


HALLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Bruflels, 
fituated  on  the  river  Senne ; 8 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Brufiels, 
The  place  contains  3746,  and  the  canton  1 2,974  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  102^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  fituated  on  the 
Saale,  and  divided  into  four  quarters.  This  town  contains 
three  Lutheran  churches,  befides  places  of  worftiip  for  Cal- 
vinifts  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  a fynagogue  for  the  Jews. 
The  univerfity,.  formed  out  of  a military  academy,  and  con- 
fecrated  in  the  year  1694,  deferves  particular  mention.  The 
number  of  ftudents  in  1802  was  634,  and  it  has  had  the 
honour  of  educating  many  of  the  nobility  and  even  princes. 
The  number  of  houfes  that  pay  taxes  has  been  ellimated  at 
1100,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  without  including  the 
ftudents  and  garrifon,  at  13  or  14  thoufand.  The  magi- 
llrates  enjoy  many  privileges  and  confiderable  pofiefiions. 
The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  gloves,  worfted  and  filk 
ftockirigs,  cloth,  flannel,  fu lliarr,  linen,  tobacco-pipes,  china, 
Hungary  water,  flarch,  ribbands,  red  and  yellow  Turkey 
leather,  &c.  But  it  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its 
origin  and  celebrity  to  its  falt-fprings.  Of  thefe  there  arc 
four,  richly  productive,  in  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  town, 
called  the  vale  of  Halle,  and  lying  on  the  Saale.  This 
quarter  contains  from  90  to  100  houfes,  where  the  water 
from  the  Saale  is  boiled  for  the  manufacture  of  fait.  It  is 
boiled  with  pit-coal.  The  perfons  for  whofe  profit  it  is 
boiled  are  called  “ Pfanners,”  and  it  is  required  that  they 
Ihould  be  freemen  of  Halle. 

The  boiling  is  performed  by  Hallers,  who  are  defeendants 
of  the  Wends,  a people  who  anciently  inhabited  the  country, 
and  ftill  retain  their  drefs,  language,  and  cultoms.  Halle  is 
an  ancient  place  ; mention  having  been  made  of  it  fo  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  965  or  966  it  was  given  by  the  emperor  Otho  I, 
to  the  church  of  Magdeburg  ; and  by  Otho  II.  it  was 
enlarged  and  endowed  with  a charter.  It  is  diftant  56  miles 
S.  from  Magdeburg.  N.  lat.  51°  31'.  E.  long.  12  8 . 

H ALLEEPUTTAPI,  a town  of  Bengal;  50  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Midnapour. 

HALLEGANDPIE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Nuflerpour,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus;  25 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Nuflerpour. 

HALLEIN,  a town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salzburg,  on 
the  Salza,  famous  for  the  falt-fprings  which  rife  in  the 
mountain  of  Durnberg,  near  the  town;  from  which  are  an- 
nually made  750,000  quintals  ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Salzburg. 

HALLELUJAPI,  a term  of  rejoicing,  fometime  fung, 
or  rehearfed,  at  the  end  of  verfes  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  word  is  Plebrevv,  or  rather,  it  is  compofed  of  two 
Hebrew  words  joined  together  ; one  of  them  hallelu , 

and  the  other  rqq  jah ; an  abridgment  of  the  name  of  God, 
mn*.  Jehovah.  The  firft  fignifies  laudato , praife  ye ; and 
the  other  Dominum,  the  Lord. 

St.  Jerom  firft  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into  the 
church  fervice  : for  a confiderable  time  it  was  only  ufed 
once  a year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafter  ; but  in  the 
Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent.  St.  Jerom 
mentions  its  being  fung  at  the  interments  of  the  dead,  which 
ftill  continues  to  be  in  that  church,  as  alfo  on  fome  occafions* 
in  the  time  of  Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed  to 
be  fung  all  the  year  round,  in  the  Latin  church,  which  railed 
fome  complaints  againft  that  pope  ; as  giving  too  much  into 
the  Greek  way,  and  introducing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Conftantinople  into  that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufed  him- 
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Pdf,  by  alleging,  that  this  had  Been  the  ancient  ufe  of 
Rome;  and  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Conllantinople 
at  the  time  when  the  word  hallelujah  was  flrlt  introdued  un- 
der pope  Damafus. 

Hallelujah  has  been  fet  to  mu  fie  by  all  the  great  mnfters 
of  ecclefiaftical  harmony  ; but  by  none  with  that  fpirit  and 
divine  energy  of  Handel,  in  many  of  his  anthems  and  ora- 
torios : and  ilill  with  greater  fublimity  in  the  Mefiiah. 

HALLENBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weftphalia; 
30  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51 1 7'.  E.  long. 
43 '• 

HALLENCOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Abbeville  ; 9 miles  S.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1253,  and  the  canton  9580  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
137  r,  kiliomctres,  in  18  communes. 

HALLER,  Albert,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  moil 
illuftrious  characters  of  his  age  in  literature  and  lcience,  was 
born  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1709,  where  his  father  was  an  advocate.  The  accounts 
of  his  difplay  of  talents,  in  his  very  infancy,  are  as  ex- 
traordinary as  any  upon  record.  Before  five  years  of 
age,  lie  was  accultomed  to  write  down  all  the  new  words 
which  he  had  heard  during  the  day.  He  afterwards  formed, 
for  his  own  ufe,  rules  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  other 
fciences  ; and  wHcn  nine  years  old,  he  had  compofed,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  a Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicon,  and  a Chal- 
daic  grammar,  and  had  likewife  compiled  an  hillorical  dic- 
tionary, containing  more  than  two  tlioufand  lives,  extracted 
from  Bayle  and  Moreri.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  wrote  a 
fatire  in  Latin  verfe  againfl  his  tutor,  a pedant  of  great 
harfiinefs  and  feverity.  When  thirteen  he  loil  his  father, 
who  intended  him  for  the  church  ; and  while  he  thus  ac- 
quired the  liberty  of  choofing  bis  {Indies,  he  learned  alfo  the 
necelfity  of  depending  entirely  upon  himfelf.  He  was  fent  for 
a fhort  time  to  a public  fchool,  w here  he  pafTed  his  claffical 
examinations,  before  the  age  preferibed,  and  tranfiated  into 
Greek  the  theme  which  was  required  of  him  only  in  Latin. 
In  1723,  he  fpent  forne  time  at  Bienne  with  a phyfician,  for 
the  lludy  of  philofophy,  where  he  was  taught  the  fyflem  of 
Defcartes.  Here  the  furrounding  beauties  of  nature  awaken- 
ed in  him  a poetic  enthufiafin  ; and  he  produced  feveral 
compofitions  in  German  verfe,  the  preludes  of-  his  more 
mature  poems.  At  this  place  he  commenced  the  practice, 
which  he  continued  through  life,  undiverted  by  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  im- 
menfe  literary  collections,  that  of  always  reading  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  making  extrafts  of  every  thing  memorable 
in  his  author,  and  adding  his  own  judgment  ot  the  work. 
He  now  decided  upon  the  medical  profeffion,  which  would 
enable  him  to  gratify  his  defire  of  inveftigating  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  without  referve.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fame  year,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  differed  and 
lludied  under  Duvernoi  and  Camerarius  with  great  ardour, 
and  obtained  a tafle  for  a better  philofophy  than  that  of  Def- 
cartes. Here,  likewife,  though  but  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  renounced  wine  for  ever,  and  adopted  great  ft  ri  Chiefs  of 
manners,  as  a guard  againfl  future  feduftion,  in  confequence 
of  having  once  been  induced  to  join  a party  of  fellow  flu- 
dents  ip  a debauch.  Attrafted  by  the  reputation  of  Boer- 
haave,  he  went  to  Leyden  in  May  1725;  and  he  has  ex - 
preffed,  in  the  mod  affeftionate  terms,  the  pleafure  which 
he  derived  from  the  clcarnefs,  candour,  and  unaffefted  elo- 
quence of  that  admirable  preceptor.  He  alfo  diffefted  with 
Albinus,  and  paid  frequent  vifits  to  Ruyfch.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Tubingen  he  maintained  a thefis  for  his  degree, 
**  De  Duftu  GiUivali  Cofchwiziano  j”  a fubjeft  which  he 


far1.'  r purfued  at  Leyden,  in  1727.  In  this  year  he  vififed 
England,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by  fir  Hans  Sloane, 
Douglas,  Chefelden,  and  others;  and  thence  went  to  Paris, - 
and  diflefted  under  Lc  Dran  ; hut  he  was  foon  obliged  to 
leave  that  capital,  in  confequence  of  an  information  of  his 
having  bodies  to  diffeft  in  his  own  apartment  being  laid 
againil  him.  He  proceeded  to  Bafle,  where  he  went  a con- 
fiderable  length  into  the  fludy  of  mathematics,  under  John- 
Bernouilli ; and  alfo  imbibed  a defire  to  fludy  botany,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  conceived  an  averfion  : his  ardour  was 
excited,  he  fays,  by  the  genius  of  the  place,  where  the 
Bauhins  had  relided,  and  Stahalin  lived  ; and,  what  evinces 
the  enthufiafin  of  his  mind,  as  foon  as  he  had  begun  to  col- 
left  plants,  he  projected  the  plan  of  his  great  work  on  the 
botany  of  Switzerland,  (which  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  afterwards,)  at  a time  when,  he  declares,  he  fcarcely' 
knew  the  moft  common  plants.  Between  the  years  1728 
and  1736  he  made  feveral  botanical  excurfions,  traverfimr 
the  Alps  of  the  Valais,  Savoy,  and  Berne.  But  he  did  not 
furvey  thefe  feenes  with  Go  eye  of  a naturalifl  only  ; they 
awakened  all  his  poetical  enthufiafin  ; and  his  Poem  on  the 
Alps,”  compofed  in  his  twenty-firfl  year,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  ethic  epiflles,  and  other  pieces,  placed  his 
name  high  among  the  votaries  of  the  German  mufe.  In- 
deed, he  is  eonfidered  as  the  fir fl  who  gave  fublimity,  rich- 
nefs,  and  harmony  to  the  poetical  language  of  Germany > 
and  twenty-two  fuccefiive  editions  of  his  poems  in  the  ori- 
ginal, with  the  tranfktions  into  other  languages,  fuffici- 
ently  attell  the  general  applaufe  with  which  they  were 
received. 

Having  fettled  in  his  native  city  about  1730,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  giving  public  leftures  on  anatomy  : but  his  fuc- 
cefs  among  his  countrymen  was  very  limited  ; and  his  fatiri- 
cal  poems,  although  now  deflroyed,  were  not  forgotten,  he 
perceived,  by  bis  rivals  and  enemies  ; and  thefe,  together 
with  fome  irritability  of  temper,  did  not  tend  to  acquire 
him  friends.  In  1731  he  married  a young  lady  of  good 
family,  who  entered  readily  into  his  tafte  and  purfuits,  and 
conflituted  the  great  happinefs  of  his  life  : fhe  brought  him 
three  children.  The  publication  of  fome  detached  pieces  in 
anatomy  and  botany  had  gained  him  confiderable  reputation 
abroad;  and  in  173 6,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  George  II.,  to  undertake  the  pro- 
feflorfhip  of  anatomy,  forgery,  and  botany  in  the  univerfity 
which  he  had  recently  founded  at  Gottingen.  With  great 
reluftance  at  abandoning  his  native  country,  and  efpecially 
in  feparating  his  wife  from  her  connections,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  accept  this  advantageous  offer.  But  his  arrival 
at  Gottingen  was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife,  from  the  confequence  of  fome  injury  which 
flie  had  received  by  the  overturning  of  the  carriage  on  the 
road.  With  a view  to  relieve  his  grief,  he  commenced  at 
once  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  entered  with  great  ardour 
into  the  purfuits  of  his  pupils  ; the  moft  induflrious  of 
whom  he  encouraged  to  take  fome  fingle  objeft  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  for  their  inveftigation,  and  to  devote  themfelves 
to  experimental  inquiries  refpefting  it,  in  which  lie  gave  his 
affiftance.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  indefatigable,  during 
the  feventeen  years  which  he  fpent  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
profecution  of  fimilar  refearches  ; having  conflantly  in  view 
that  great  reform  in  phyfiology,  which  his  writings  ulti- 
mately effefted.  For  he  knew,  that  by  multiplied  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment  alone  could  that  mafs  of  metaphyfical 
and  chemical  jargon  be  expunged  from  the  doftrines  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  phyfiology  be  rendered  as  certain  as 
the  other  phyfical  fciences.  During  thefe  labours  in  the 
esufe  of  lcience,  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage 
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of  baron  de  Munchaufen,  prime  minider  in  the  ele&orate 
of  Hanover,  who  even  anticipated  his  wifhes,  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen.  Through  t his 
minifter’s  influence  with  the  king,  Haller  obtained  for  the 
univerfity  the  edablifhment  of  a botanic  garden,  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  a fchool  for  furgery,  and  for  midwifery,  with 
a hoipital  tor  lying-in-women,  a fchool  for  defign,  with  a 
view  to  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  objects  of  natural 
hiflory ; and  tie  alfo  formed  the  plan  of  an  academy  of 
Iciences,  of  which  he  was  appointed  perpetual  prefident. 
He  received  many  honourable  teftimonies  of  his  fame  during 
his  refidence  at  Gottingen  ; being  elefted  into  the  Royal 
Society  of  Stockholm  in  1748,  and  into  that  of  Lon- 
don in  1749;  anc^  having  the  titles  of  phyfician  to 
George  II.  and  of  king's  counfellor,  conferred  upon  him 
by  that  monarch,  at  vvhofe  requeft  he  was  alio  railed 
to  the  rank  of  nobility,  by  the  emperor  Francis,  in  17-19, 
with  the  title  of  baron  Von  Haller.  This  title,  how- 
ever, he  always  declined;  for  although  it  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  his  family  at  Gottingen,  it  would  be 
defpifed  as  a badge  of  vanity  and  an  odious  ditlindlion  in 
Switzerland. 

We  may  be  excufed  from  enumerating  here  the  titles  of 
all  the  dilfertations,  on  particular  topics  of  anatomy  and 
phyfiology,  which  Haller  publifhed  during  his  refidence  at 
Gottingen  ; many  of  thefe  were  colledted,  reviftd,  and  re- 
printed in  1751,  under  the  title  of  “ Opufcula  Anatomica, 
de  refpiratione,  de  monftris,  aliaque  minora,  qux  recenfuit, 
emendavit,  auxit.  Addidit  alia  inedita,  et  novas  icones,” 
Gottingae,  8vo.  The  principal  publications  within  the  pe- 
riod jult  mentioned  were,  1.  His  great  work  on  the  botany 
of  Switzerland,  the  firlt  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1742, 
under  the  title  of  “ Enumeratio  methodica  Stirpium  Helve- 
tia: indigenarum,  &c.”  folio  ; which,  after  undergoing  con- 
fiderable  corredtions  and  augmentations,  was  given  under-  its 
perfect  form,  entitled  “ Hiftoria  Stirpium  Helvetia:  indige- 
narum,"  in  1768,  in  three  vols.  folio,  with  many  plates. 
This  admirable  work,  which  was  the  mod  copious  then  pub- 
lished, was  remarkably  accurate  in  fpecific  didinftions,  and 
verv  full  upon  the  economical  and  medicinal  ufes  of  the 
plants.  The  arrangement  was  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  he 
fhewed  an  unvvillingnefs  to  adopt  the  improvements  of  Lin- 
nseus. — 2.  “ Commentarii  ad  Hermann!  Boerhaave  Prselec- 
tiones  Academicas,  &c.”  which  appeared  in  feven  fuccefiive 
volumes,  8vo.,  between  the  years  1739  and  1744.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  venerable  preceptor,  Boer- 
haave, in  1738,  Haller  undertook  to  pnblifh  his  “ Prelec- 
tions,” from  a MS.  copy  of  his  own,  collated  with  others. 
— 3.  In  1743,  he  began  to  publifh  fafciculi  of  anatomical 
plates  in  folio,  particularly  relative  to  the  blood-vcfiels  in Jttu, 
which  are  among  the  mod  valuable  of  thefe  helps  to  the 
dudy  of  the  human  frame.  They  were  entitled  Iconum 
Anatomiearum,  quibus  praecipure  partes  corporis  humani  de- 
lineatae  continentur,  Fafcic.”  The  plates  amount  to  thirty- 
fix  in  number. — 4.  The  firft  edition  of  his  excellent  little 
work,  “ Primse  Linese  Phyliologiae  in  ufum  Pradectionum 
Academicarum,”  was  publidied  in  1747,  8vo.  It  paded 
through  many  fubfequent  editions,  and  feveral  tranf- 
lations,  and  is  an  outline  of  the  fyftem  afterwards 
developed  in  his  larger  work. — 5.  In  1751  he  pub- 
lHhed  at  Amderdam  another  work  of  great  labour 
and  refearch,  viz.  an  edition  of  Boerhanve’s  “ Me- 
thodus  Studii  Medici,”  with  fo  many  additions,  that  by 
much  the  greater  part  was  his  own  ; it  may  be  confidered  as 
aiprelude  to  his  later  “ Bibliothecae.” — 6.  He  delivered  two 
academical  difeourfes  in  1 752,  in  which  he  propofed  liis  pe- 
culiar opinions  refpefting  the  properties  of  feafibility  and 
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irritability  in  living  bodies  ; they  were  written  in  French, 
(of  which  language  he  had  a perfect  command,)  under  the 
title  of  “ Didertation  fur  les  Parties  fendbles  et  irritables  des 
Animaux,”  i2mo.  Laufanne.  Befides  thefe  works,  he 
printed  a catalogue  of  plants,  growing  in  the  botanic 
garden,  and  in  the  didridt  of  Gottingen  ; — obfervations 
made  in  a journey  to  the  Hercynian  fared  in  1738,  and 
an  “ Iter  Helveticum,  anni  1739;”  and  likewife  a num- 
ber of  botanical  papers,  which  were  colledted  in  his 
“ Opufcula  Botanica,”  1749,  8vo.,  or  contained  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Gottingen  academy,  and  other  periodical 
works. 

After  a refidence  of  about  feventcen  years  at  Gottingen, 
Haller  refolvcd  upon  revifiting  his  native  country  ; and  in 
1753  he  returned  to  Berne,  where  he  eilabliflied  himfelf,  and 
was  received  by  his  countrymen  with  much  gratulation.  He 
had  been  eledted  a member  of  the  fovereign  council  in  1745, 
and  now  became  one  of  the  magidrates  by  lot,  and  entered 
with  ardour  into  the  duties  of  a citizen.  In  1757  lie  was 
deputed  to  effedt  a reform  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne  ; and 
in  the  year  following  was  appointed  diredtor  of  the  falt- 
works  for  fix  years,  during  which  he  relided  at  La  Roche. 
In  this  fcrvice  he  contributed  to  the  public  benefit,  by  intro- 
ducing many  improvements,  which  at  once  diminilhed  the 
price  of  fait,  and  amended  its  quality.  On  his  return  from 
La  Roche,  he  was  eledted  a member  of  the  fupreme  confidory , 
and  of  the  chamber  of  appeals  for  the  German  part  of  the 
canton  ; he  was  alfo  made  perpetual  adelfor  of  the  council 
of  health,  and  was  chofen  one  of  the  three  deputies  of  the 
grand  council  to  fettle  the  differences  with  Geneva.  He  was 
adtive  in  the  formation  of  an  liofpital  for  orphans,  laid  the 
plan  of  a fchool  for  the  more  opulent  citizens,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  government  of  Berne  to  augment  the  falaries 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was  intruded  with 
the  didribution  of  them.  While  occupied  in  thefe  con- 
cerns, his  pen  was  alfo  employed  for  the  public  fcrvice,  in 
drawing  up  a variety  of  date  memoirs,  and  writing  many 
public  letters.  His  mind  had  not  been  long  turned  to  poli- 
tical objedts,  when  he  wrote  three  political  romances  in 
German,  exhibiting  his  views  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  were  at  once  profound,  ingenious,  and  humane.  In 
the  iird,  entitled  “ Ufong,”  he  gave  the  pidlurc  of  a vir- 
tuous, but  defpotic  monarch : in  the  fecond,  or  “ Alfred,” 
he  reprefented  a limited  monarchy,  like  that  of  England,  in 
which  both  the  nobles  and  the  people  have  preferved  their 
right  to  a fhare  in  the  government ; and  in  the  third,  or 
“ Fabius  and  Cato,”  he  drew  the  pidture  of  a well  regu- 
lated aridocracy,  the  form  to  which  lie  was  mod  partial. 
To  complete  the  plan,  he  diould  have  deferibed  a perfect  de- 
mocracy ; but  this  would  probably  have  given  offence  to  the 
aridocratic  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berne.  Thefe  works 
were  compofed  between  the  years  1771  and  1774. 

Yet,  amidd  all  the  exertions  which  his  duty  as  a magidrate 
induced  him  to  make,  his  profeffional  dudies  were  unremit- 
ted. In  1755  he  publifhed  his  “ Opufcula  Pathologica, 
quibus  fedtiones  cadaverum  morboforum  potifiimum  conti- 
nentur,” at  Laufanne,  8vo.  In  the  following  year  he 
printed  “ Deux  Memoires  fur  le  Mouvemcnt  du  Sang,  et 
fur  les  Eft'ets  de  la  Saignce,  &c.  ;”  and  a continuation  of 
his  inquiries  refpedting  irritability  and  Ienfibility,  entitled 
“ Memoires  fur  la  Nature  fenfible  et  irritable  dcs  Partes  du 
Corps  Animal,”  Laufanne,  4 vols.  i2mo. — He  likewife 
fent  to  the  prefs  a colledtion  of  tliefes,  under  the  title  of 
“ Difputationes  Chirurgieae  feledtae,”  ibid.  1755 — 6,  in  five 
vols.  4to.  Soon  afterwards  his  great  work,  Elementa 
Phyfiologise  Corporis  Humani,”  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance ; the  firlt  volume,  in  quarto,  having  been  publifhed  at 
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Laufar.ne  in  1757,  and  the  eighth  and  lad  in  1766.  Such 
a vail  collection  of  well  authenticated  fatts,  with  fo  much 
accurate  defcription  and  truly  fcientific  argumentation,  fo 
well  arranged,  was  never  perhaps  brought  together  upon 
any  fubjedt ; and  of  this  the  author’s  own  difcoveries  made 
a very  confpicuous  part.  His  other  anatomical  writings  arc 
principally  comprifed  in  his  “ Opera  anatomica  minora,”  in 
three  vols.  quarto,  1762 — 68.  He  had  publifhed  in  1758, 
«•  Deux  Memoires  fur  la  Formation  du  Cceurdans  le  Poulet, 
&c.”  containing  the  refult  of  three  years’  experiments  at 
Berne,  in  which  he  traced,  hour  after  hour,  the  dcvelope- 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  and  efpecially  ot  the 
heart.  There  are  befides  many  feparate  trafts,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

But  before  we  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  labours  of 
Haller  in  favour  of  medical  fcience,  we  have  to  notice  a le- 
ries  of  volumes,  which  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
praife  of  a life  well  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  his  profefiion. 
Thefe  were  his  “ Bibliotheca;,”  containing  a chronological 
lift  of  every  book,  of  every  age,  country,  and  language, 
refpecling  fubjedls  connected  with  medicine,  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  ; with  brief  analyfcs,  and  enumerations  of 
novelties  and  peculiarities  ot  all  the  principal  works.  Of 
thefe  hepubliffied  “ Bibliotheca  Botanica,”  two  vols.  4I0. 
1771  ; — “ Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,”  two  vols.  4X0.  1774; — 
“ Bibliotheca  Anatomica,”  two  vols.  .pto.  1774  ; — “ Biblio- 
theca Medicinx  Prafticx,”  4 vols.  410.  177 6 — 88  ; of 
which  lalt  only  two  were  publifhed  by  himfelf,  the  other 
two  by  Drs.  Tribolet  and  Brandis,  from  his  papers,  with 
additions.  In  examining  thefe  works,  we  (land  aftonifhed  at 
the  compafs  of  his  reading,  which  has  embraced  not  only 
all  the  belt  known  publications  of  all  countries,  but  many 
which  are  probably  unknown  by  name  to  moil  Undents  of 
the  fame  nation.  They  form  indeed  a moll  invaluable  body 
of  bibliography  in  their  feveral  claffcs,  and  are  of  e..tenfive 
utility  to  the  biographer. 

He  ultimately  received  every  teftimony  of  the  general 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  throughout  Europe,  ft  he 
king  of  England  requefted  him  to  accept  of  the  chancellor- 
Ihip  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  ; the  king  of  Pruffia 
offered  him  that  of  Halle  ; and  the  l'overeign  of  Rufiia  pro- 
pofed  to  him  an  eftablifhment  at  Peterfburgh  ; but  theie  he 
refpettfully  declined.  The  learned  locieties  of  Europe  vied 
with  each  other  in  evincing  their  regard  for  him,  and  four- 
teen of  thefe  enrolled  him  among  their  members.  Indeed 
fuch  was  the  efteem  in  which  he  was  held,  wherever  the 
fciences  were  cultivated,  that  all  llrangers,  even  the  fove- 
reign  princes,  who  travelled  into  Switzerland,  paid  a kind  of 
homage  to  his  reputation  and  learning,  by  perfonally  vifiting 
him.  ^The  king  of  Sweden  fenthim  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star,  accompanied  with  the  warmed  affurances  of  his 
ellecm. 

From  his  earlieil  youth,  Haller  had  evinced  a high  fenfe 
of  the  value  of  religion  to  fociety  and  to  perfonal  happinefs, 
and  had  made  it  the  objedt  of  his  moll  ferious  inquiries.  Fie 
compofed,  in  German,  “ Letters  to  his  Daughter,  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,”  and  fome  other  tradls  ; 
and  all  his  writings  are  exprelliveof  his  love  of  virtue  His 
religious  fentiments,  however,  were  not  entirely  capable  of 
tranquillizing  the  irritability  of  temper  which  ever  accompa- 
nied him.  He  was  impatient  under  the  attacks  of  painful 
difeafe,  and  reforted  to  violent  methods  to  remove  them  ; 
this,  however,  feerned  to  arife  from  the  interruptions  which 
they  occafioned  in  his  literary  occupations,  which  were  in  a 
manner  ncceffary  to  his  exillence.  His  conflitution,  though 
delicate,  wa»  ftrengthened  by  temperance  ; and  notwithftand- 
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ing  his  fntenfe  application  to  ftudy,  at  all  hours,  his  life 
was  prolonged  to  the  feventieth  year.  He  had  been  fubjedl 
to  inflammatory  diforders  ; but  in  his  lafl  years  he  was 
aftliflecl  with  a difeafe  in  the  bladder,  the  excefiive  pain  of 
which  was  only  to  be  palliated  by  large  and  continued  dofes 
of  opium,  and  which  finally  proved  fatal.  The  lafl  feene 
was  perfectly  tranquil  and  colledled  : he  marked  the  gradual 
decay  of  his  organs,  and,  with  his  finger  on  his  wrift,  he 
faid  to  M.  Rofelet,  his  phyfician,  “ My  friend,  I aw  dying, 
— the  artery  no  longer  beats  and  immediately  expired. 
This  took  place  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  i 777. 

Baron  Haller  was  one  of  the  moll  univerfally  informed 
men  in  Europe.  He  wrote  and  fpoke  with  equal  facility 
the  German,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  read  all  the 
other  tongues  of  civilized  Europe,  except  the  Sclavonic  dia- 
lers. His  acquaintance  with  books  was  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  of  the  lealt  note, 
whether  inflrudlive  or  entertaining,  which  he  had  not  perufed, 
and  of  which  the  contents  did  not  dwell  upon  his  memory. 
Befides  the  mafs  of  writings  already  mentioned,  he  maintain- 
ed a very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  differ- 
ent countries.  Of  letters  written  to  him,  fix  volumes  in 
Latin,  and  three  in  German  have  been  publifhed  ; but  his 
own  have  only  cafually  appeared.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall 
and  well  proportioned  ; his  countenance,  which  had  acquired 
a ferious  call,  from  his  fiiort  fight  ar.d  habitual  tenfion  of  the 
mufcles,  was  full  of  expreffion.  His  elocution  was  free, 
ftrong  and  concife.  Haller  had  eleven  children,  eight  of 
whom  he  lived  to  fee  ellablifhed.  His  firft  wife,  we  have 
already  obferved,  died  on  their  arrival  at  Gottingen.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  married  a fecond  wife  of  his  own  coun- 
try, who  died  in  child-bed  ; and  he  contracted  a third  mar- 
riage, with  a German  lady,  which  proved  more  fortunate, 
for  fhe  was  the  companion  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  elded  fon,  Gottlieb  Emanuel,  was  a member  of  the 
fovereign  council  of  Berne,  and  diltinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
purfuit  of  fcience.  Sec  Henry’s  Mem.  of  Albert  de  Hal- 
ler. Gen.  Biog.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hilt. 

Haller,  Gottlieb  Emanuel,  fon  of  the  preceding* 
was  born  at  Nyon,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  the  year  1735, 
and  dillingui filed  himfelf  by  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  the 
hillory  of  his  native  country,  and  of  numifmatics,  which,  by 
the  treatifes  that  he  gave  to  the  public,  feem  to  have  been 
the  favourite  objedls  of  his  purfuit.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  works,  of  which,  the  one  entitled  “ Library  of  the 
•Hiftory  of  Switzerland,  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  it, 
fyflematically  arranged,  and  in  chronological  order,”  is  faid 
to  be  a lading  monument  of  the  author’s  affiduity  as  well  as 
accuracy,  and  one  that  may  prove  of  great  ufe  to  the  future 
hi  dorian.  Another  valuable  work  was  entitled  “ Cabinet 

of  Swifs  Coins  and  Medals.”  He  died  at  Berne  in  1786,  in 
the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Gen.  Biog. 

HALLERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnxus  as  a 
juft  compliment  to  the  fubfequer.tly  famous  Haller,  at  that 
time  his  confidential  friend,  though  afterwards  eltranged 
from  him  by  feelings  of  rivalfhip,  which  Linnaeus,  on  their 
firft  appearance,  ingenuoufly  and  mod  affedlionately  depre- 
cated, though  in  vain.  See  his  letter  publifhed  by  Haller 
himfelf  in  Epifi.  ad  HaUerum , v.  1.  284;  in  the  preceding 
part  of  which,  moreover,  the  naming  of  the  Halleria,  in  the 
Hortus  Cliffortianus,  is  announced.- — Linn.  Gen.  314.  Schreb. 
41 1.  Willa.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  310.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2 349.  Juft.  1 18.  Lamarck.  Illuitr.  t. 546. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpenntu . Nat.  Ord.  Ptr- 
fonata,  Linn.  Scropbularix,  Juff. 

1 Gen. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  flattifh, 
threading,  permanent,  divided  half  way  down  into  three 
•very  oblufe  fegments,  the  ripper  one  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  others,  fometimes  cloven.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; 
tube  roundifh  at  the  bafe,  inflated  and  incurved  in  the  upper 
part;  limb  oblique,  ereC\,  four-cleft,  its  upper  fegment 
rather  the  longell,  obtufe,  notched,  lateral  ’ones  ihorter, 
broader,  and  Sharper,  lowell  very  fliort,  ovate,  acute.  St  am. 
1'ilaments  four,  briftle-fhaped,  flraight,  inferted  into  the 
tube,  all  longer  than  the  corolla,  two  longer  than  the  reft  ; 
anthers  roundiih,  two  lobed.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate, 
pointed ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens ; 
iiigtna  ilmple.  Fenc.  Berry  roundiih,  pointed,  of  two  cells, 
its  bafe  encompaffed  with  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  feveral, 
final!,  round,  aud,  according  to  Fabricius,  bordered. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  three-lobed,  fpreading,  permanent.  Co- 
rolla tubular,  curved,  inflated,  unequally  four-cleft.  Berry 
fuperior,  pointed,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  bordered. 

Obf.  We  cannot  account  for  the  evident  error  of  Linnaeus 
in  deferibing  the  gerinen  as  inferior.  Juflieu  is  led  by  ana- 
logy to  fufpeft  the  fruit  to  be  rather  a pulpy  capfule,  than 
a °rue  berry,  which  we  can  neither  verify  nor  refute,  having 
never  feen  it  at  all  advancing  towards  maturity  in  any  col- 
led ion. 

1.  H.  lucida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  872.  Thunb.  Nov.  Ad. 
Upf.  v.  6.  39.  (Lonicera  foliis  lucidis  acuminatis  dentatis, 
frudu  rotundo;  Burm.  Afric.  24+.  t.  89.  f.  2.)— Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  finely  ferrated.  Calyx  three-cleft,  hound 
in  woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A fmooth,  upright 
Jhrub,  with  numerous,  oppoiite,  elongated,  twiggy,  fquanfh 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  italked,  ovate,  pointed,  an  inch 
long,  thin,  filming,  fmooth,  veiny,  finely  and  fharply  fer- 
rated, the  tips  of  the  ferratures  rather  callous.  Stipulas 
none/  Flower-flails  axillary,  two  or  three  together  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  branches,  rather  longer  than  the  foot- 
ftalks,  iimple,  drooping,  each  bearing  a pair  of  fmall  acute 
Irathau  Flowers  crimfon,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  their 
cal  x,  according  to  Thunberg,  three-cleft,  as  we  find  it, 
though  he,  through  inadvertence,  fays  “three-leaved.’’  This 
ftirub  is  kept  in  green-houfes  rather  for  the  fake  of  its  name 
than  its  beauty,  the  flowers  being  fparingly  produced,  and 
not  at  all  Unking.  Its  habit  moreover  is  loofe  and  ftrag- 
gling.  This  is  the  fpecies  figured  in  Lamarck. 

2.  H.  elliptic  a.  Thunb.  ibid.  (H.  lucida  /? ; Linn.  Sp. 
pi.  gj2.  Lonicera  folio  acuto  ferrato,  flore  pendulo,  frudu 
oblongo  ; Bunn.  Afric.  243.  t.  89.  f.  1.)  —Leaves  elliptical, 
acute,  ftrongly  ferrated.  Calyx  four-cleft. — Common,  ac- 
cording to  Thunberg,  in  woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
efpecially  on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  below  the  Table  mountain 
and  others,  flowering  in  July.  He  deferibes  the  leaves  as 
thicker  than  the  rormer,  tapering  at  eacn  end,  and  much 
more  coarfely  ferrated,  with  rounded  finufes  betwixt  the>ir 
teeth.  Corolla  lefs  curved.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen, 
but  the  plant  may  poffibly  be  found  by  chance  in  fomc 
warden.  Willdenow  fays  the  calyx  of  this  was  four-cleft 
in  every  flower  that  he  examined,  whicn  is  much  more  pio- 
bable  than  Thunberg’s  account  of  its  being  five-cleft,  and 
would  naturally  arife  from  the  broadeft  lobe  being  cloven, 
which  in  the  other  fpecies  is  undivided. — The  precife  length 
of  the  ftamens  is  perhaps  variable  in  both. 

HallekiA,  ill  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
fhrubby  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  is  the  African 
jly  honeyfuckle,  (H.  lucida.) 

Method  of  Culture. — It  is  capable  of  being  increafeJ  by 
means  of  cuttings,  which  fliould  be  carefully  planted  in  pots 


filled  with  light  earth,  during  the  fummer  feafon.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up  they  may  remain  expofed  during  the 
warm  fummer  months,  plentiful  fupplies  of  water  being 
given  them,  but  in  the  winter  feafon  they  fliould  be  houfed 
at  the  fame  time  with  myrtles  and  other  fimilar  plants,  of 
the  hardy  exotic  clafs,  that  demand. much  free  air  when  the 
weather  is  mildartd  open. 

Plants  of  this  kind  are  alfo  capable  of  being  propagated, 
by  fovving  the  feeds  well  ripened  in  pots  of  light  triable 
mould,  plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed,  by  which  practice  they 
frequently  fucceed  in  a perfect  manner. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  to  afford  ornament  and  variety  in 
collections  of  the  green-houfe  kind.  See  Green-house 
Plants. 

HALLERMUND,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Weft- 
phalia,  incorporated  with  the  principality  of  Calenberg. 

HALLE  ROW  Head,  a cape  on  the  E.  coait  of  the 
ifland  of  South  Ronaldfha,  N.  lat.  58 J 38'.  W.  long.  2’’ 
47'- 

HALLET,  Joseph,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Exeter 
in  the  year  1692,  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Mr, 
Pierce,  who  was  co-paftor  with  the  elder  Mr.  Hallet,  to  a 
congregation  of  Proteftant  diffenters  in  that  city.  Jofeph 
was  admitted  to  the  exercifeof  the  miniftry  in  the  year  1713, 
and  in  1722  he  fucceeded  his  father  as  co-paftor  with  Mr. 
Pierce.  Prior  to  this  event  lie  had  engaged  in  the  contro- 
verfy,  then  warmly  carried  on  in  the  weft  of  England,  con- 
cerning the  Trinity;  he  had,  in  the  year  172c,  ft ood  forth 
the  vindicator  of  the  feripture  do&rineof  the  unity  of  God, 
in  a treatife  entitled  “ The  Unity  of  God  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  ; being  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Waterland’s  Vindication,  relating  to  the  Unity  of  God,  and 
to  the  Objedl  of  Worfhip.”  The  author  intended  this 
piece  as  an  introduction,  for  the  unlearned  reader,  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  controverfy  indicated  in  the  title  ; taking 
himfelf  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion  as  that  maintained  by 
Dr.  Clarke.  He  publifhed  other  pieces  on  the  fame  fubjedt, 
but  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  work,  entitled 
“ A free  and  impartial  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  recom- 
mended, being  Notes  on  feme  peculiar  Texts,  with  Dil- 
courfes  and  Obfervations.’’  This  work  confifts  of  three 
volumes,  but  they  were  publifhed  at  different  times.  They 
furnifh  much  interefting  matter,  and  the  difeourfes  and  ob- 
fervations, belides  difplaying  extenfive  learning,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  and  much  in- 
genious reafoning  on  important  and  very  ufeful  topics,  will 
alfo  gratify  a reader’s  curiofity  by  remarks  and  difquifitions 
on  fome  fubje&s  of  fpeculative  enquiry.  Our  author  puh- 
lifhed  many  other  works  which  were  highly  efleemed  by  his 
contemporaries  ; fome  of  thefe  were  practical,  and  concerned 
all  Chriltians,  and  fome  were  on  controverfial  fubjedls,  ia 
which  he  defended  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  in  op. 
pofition  to  the  unbelievers  of  that  period.  Mr.  Hallet  died 
in  1744,  when  he  was  about  fifty-two  years  of  age.  lie 
pofleffed  a great  lhare  of  learning,  which  he  applied  to  the 
valuable  purpofe  of  explaining  and  defending  our  common 
Chriftianity,  and  his  “ Notes,”  See.  were  held  in  high  eflima- 
tion  by  biblical  ftudents  of  all  claffos,  and  they  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  perfons,  eminent  for-learn- 
ing and  knowledge  in  his  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  a minifter  of  the  gofpel  he  difeharged  the  various  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity, 
and  in  private  life  he  fecured  the  efteem  and  regard  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Biog.  Brit. 

HALLEY,  Edmund,  was  born  at  Haggerfton,  in  the 
8 vicinity 
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vicinity  of  London,  in  the  year  1656.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  fchoul,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for  his  claffieal 
attainments,  and  for  the  advances  which  he  made  in  mathe- 
matics. In  1673  he  was  entered  a gentleman  commoner 
of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with 
all  the  zeal,  of  which  a great  mind  is  capable,  to  the  iludies 
of  the  place,  particularly  to  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
Of  his  ikill  in  the  latter  he  exhibited  a linking  proof,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  communicating  to  the 
world,  his  “ Direct  and  Geometrical  Method  of  finding  the 
Aplielia  and  Excentricity  of  the  Planets.’’  In  the  month 
of  June,  1675,  he  made  fome  curious  obfervations  on  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  following  year  he  communi- 
cated certain  difeoveries  refpecting  a fpot  in  the  fun,  by 
which  the  rotation  of  that  body,  on  its  axis,  was  fully 
afoertained.  Pie,  about  the  fame  period,  obferved  an  occul- 
tation  of  Mars  by  the  moon,  which  he  afterwards  applied, 
with  others,  in  fixing  upon  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  by  his  obfervations  was  enabled  to 
correft  the  bell  atlronomical  tables  then  extant.  Having 
formed  the  defign  of  completing  the  fcheme  of  the  heavens, 
by  the  addition  of  the  liars  near  the  fouth  pole,  he  went  in 
1676  to  St.  Helena,  and  perfected  his  catalogue,  which  at 
his  return  he  prefeiited  to  king  Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a 
mandamus  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal 
fociety,  and  in  1679  he  went  to  Dantzic  to  confer  with 
Hevelius  about  the  difpute  between  him  and  Dr.  Hooke,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  preference  of  plain  or  glafs  fights  in  atlronomical 
inllruments.  He  arrived  at  that  city  in  May,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  fome  obfervations  with  the  Polifh  aftronomer, 
which  were  clofely  continued  till  the  middle  of  July,  when 
he  returned  to  England.  Before  he  left  Dantzic,  he  gave 
the  llrongell  teftiraonies  of  his  candour,  by  writing  to  Heve- 
lius, acknowledging  the  furprifing  accuracy  of  his  ohferva- 
tions,  and  voluntarily  offering  himfell  as  a witnefs  of  the 
almolt  incredible  perfedlion  of  his  inllruments,  againll  any 
perfon  who  Ihould  call  the  matter  in  queftion.  In  1680 
appeared  the  great  comet,  which  Mr.  Halley  lirft  obferved 
in  his  paffage  from  Dover  to  Calais.  He  afterwards  com- 
pleted his  obfervations  upon  it  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Italy  with  his  friend  and  fchool- 
fellow  Mr.  Nelfon,  and  in  their  journey  Mr.  Halley  had 
a light  of  the  comet,  as  it  appeared  for  the  fecond  time,  in 
its  return  from  the  fun.  So  highly  were  Mr.  Halley’s  ta- 
lents appreciated,  that  Mr.  Newton  committed  to  his  care, 
in  1686,  the  publication  of  the  “ Principia,”  to  which  the 
editor  prefixed  a copy  of  verfes.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjedl  of  Kepler’s  problem,  and, 
after  fome  reflection,  he  concluded  from  it,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal force  mull  decreafe  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the 
fquares  of  the  diitances.  As,  however,  he  was  enabled 
to  give  a demonllration  of  the  fact,  he  applied  firlt  to  fir 
Chnltopher  Wrep,  and  afterwards  to  Newton,  by  whom 
lie  had  all  his  difficulties  folved.  About  this  period  he 
publiflied  “ The  Hiltory  and  phylical  Caufe  of  the  Trade 
Winds  and  Monfoons,  together  with  a chart  reprefenting 
their  direction,  &c.”  In  1687  he  undertook  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  a natural  phenomenon,  which  had  till  then  baffled 
the  refearches  of  feientific  men.  It  had  been  obferved  that 
the  Mediterranean  never  fwells,  although  there  is  no  vifible 
dil'i  barge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  that  runs  into 
it  from  nine  large  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmall  ones,  and  the 
conllant  fetting  in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait : 
this  he  fhewed,  by  a vail  number  of  experiments,  was  oc- 
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cafioned  by  evaporation  caufed  by  the  fun  and  wind.  The 
circulation  he  fuppofed  was  carried  on  by  the  winds  driving 
thefe  vapours  to  the  mountains,  where,  being  cofle&cd,  they 
form  fprings,  the  dreams  from  which  uniting  become  rivulets, 
aiid  many  of  thefe  meeting  together  in  the  valleys  become 
rivers,  which  at  length  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea. 
Hence  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  expenditure  and 
receipt  in  the  ocean.  Mr.  Halley’s  was  a mofl  aftive  life, 
his  purfuits  about  this  period  are  mentioned  with  ap- 
plauie  and  admiration  by  a French  eulogift,  M.  Mairan  : 
after  noticing  bis  papers  on  the  “ Winds,’’  and  on 
“ Gunnery,’’  which  had  been  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, foon  after  he  became  the  affiflant  fecretary  to  that 
learned  body,  be  faid,  “ thefe  were  followed  by"  queflions 
on  the  nature  of  light  and  tranfparent  bodies  ; a deter- 
mination of  the  degrees  of  mortality,  in  order  to  adjuft  the 
valuation  of  annuities  on  lives  ; and  many  other  w'orks, 
in  almoll  all  fciences ; altronomy,  geometry,  and  algebra ; 
optics  and  dioptrics  ; balli flics,  and  artillery  ; fpeeulative 
and  experimental  philofophy  ; natural  hiltory,  antiquities, 
phyfiology,  and  criticifm  ; being  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
diflertations,  which  he  produced  during  ten  years  of  his  re- 
fidence  at  London,  and  all  abounding  with  ideas  new,  An- 
gular, and  ufeful.”  In  the  year  1692,  Mr.  Halley  refigned 
Lis  office  as  afiillant  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1696,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  five  different  mints,  for  the 
re -coinage  of  the  filver  fpecie,  he  was  conllituted  comptroller 
of  the  office  of  Chefter.  In  the  year  1701  he  publifned 
“ A general  Chart,  Ihewing  at  one  View  the  Variation  of  the 
Compafs  in  all  thofe  Seas  where  the  Englilh  Nav  igators  were 
acquainted.”  This  valuable  work  was  the  refult  of  aftual 
obfervation,  for  which  he  traverfed  the  vaft  ocean  : in  one 
of  1 lis  voyages  he  failed  acrofs  the  two  hemifpheres,  till  the 
ice  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  fouth  obftrufled  his  navigation; 
and  on  his  voyage  home  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  Barbadoes,  Cape  Verde,  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  This  chart  laid  a fure  foundation 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  law  by  which  the  variation  changes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  After  this  he  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  principal  headlands  in  the  Britlfh  channel. 
In  1702,  he  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  take  a furvey  of  the 
ports  in  Dalmatia,  with  a view  of  forming  a fafe  and  con- 
venient harbour  for  {hipping  in  the  Auftrian  territories  on 
the  Adriatic.  Being  introduced  to  the  emperor,  he  gave 
him  an  account  of  two  harbours  on  the  Iftrian  coaft,  and 
was  prefented  by  his  majefty  with  a valuable  diamond  ring, 
taken  from  his  own  finger,  and  alfo  with  a letter,  ftrongly 
recommending  him  to  queen  Anne,  written  with  the  empe- 
rer’s  own  hand.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  Savilian  profeffor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wallis,  de- 
ccafed,  and  on  this  occalion  he  was  honoured  by  the  univer- 
fity with  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  He  now  under- 
took and  completed  a tranflation  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
of  “Apollonius  de  fedlione  Rationis,”  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  Dr.  Edward  Bernard.  He  next,  in  conjunftion 
with  Dr.  Gregory,  fet  about  preparing  for  the  prefs 
“ Apollonius’s  Conics  to  this  he  added  the  treatife  of 
“ Serenuson  the  SeClion  of  the  Cylinder  and  Cone."  Hepub- 
lifhed,  in  1708,  his  “ Mifcellanea  Curiofa,’’  in  three  volumes 
Svo.,  containing  many  original  pieces  of  his  own.  In  1713 
he  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1719  he  was  made  aftronomer-royal  by  king  George 
I.,  inftead  of  Mr.  Flamftead,  wrho  was  lately  dead.  At 
Greenwich  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  completing  the  theory 
of  the  moon’s  motion,  and  in  other  obfervations  on  the  hea- 
vens. For  eighteen  years  he  watched  the  celeftial  bodies  with 
N n the 
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the  clofeft  attention,  fcarcely  miffing  a meridian  view  of  the 
moon  during  all  that  time,  when  the  weather  was  favourable, 
and  performing  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  obfervatory  without 
any  a Aidant.  In  1 729  he  was  admitted  a foreign  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  lived  to  the  very  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-fix,  and  died  in  his  chair  without  a groan. 

He  no  fie  fled  all  the  qualifications  necefiary  for  the  attrono- 
mer,  the  naturalift*  the  fcholar,  and  the  philofopher  : he 
was* candid  in  his  judgment  ; uniform  and  blamelefs  in  his 
manners  ; always  communicative,  and  totally  difintereited. 
His  great  qualifications  were  tempered  with  a vein  of  gaiety, 
which  neither  his  ab  ft  rafted  fpeculations,  the  infirmities  of 
old  acre,  nor  the  palfy  itfelf  were  able  to  impair.  He  was 
author  of  tome  other  works  betides  thofe  already  noticed, 
as  “Aftronomical  Tables,  with  precepts,  for  computing 
the  Places  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Comets.’’ 

“ A Synopfis  of  the  Aftronomy  of  Comets,”  annexed  to 
Dr.  Gregory’s  “ Elements  of  Aftronomy,”  and  a great 
number  of  valuable  papers  in  the  Philoiopliical  Tranfaftions. 
J3iog.  Brit. 

HALLIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Thunberg,  appa- 
rently in  honour  of  Birger  Martin  Hall,  whofe  Thefis,  pub- 
lifhed  atUpfal,  June  25,  1762,  was  the  NeSaria  Florum  of 
Linmeus,  re-printed  in  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  6-  263.  We  find 
rvo  mention  of  this  gentleman  elfewhere.  Tliunb.  Prod. 
131  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1168. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadel- 
phia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apiFionacex,  Linn.  Legumnof* , 

Juff.  , . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  its 
limb  regular,  in  five  deep  equal  fegments.  Cor  papiliona- 
ceous. Standard  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  reflexed.  Wings 
oblono-,  ftraight.  Keel  ftraight,  comprefled,  obtufe.  Stam. 
Filaments  diadelphous,  Ample  and  nine-cleft,  mflexed  ; an- 
thers rounditli.  FIJI.  Germen  fuperior,  comprefled  ; ftyle 
awl-thaped,  inflexed  like  the  ftamens,  permanent  ; tligma 
fi tuple.  Peric.  Legume  oblong,  comprefled,  of  two  valves 
and  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  kidney-thaped. 

E-ff.  Ch.  Calyx  regular,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Legume 
cf  two  valves  and  one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

Thunberg  has  founded  this  genus  on  two  or  three  Lin- 
mean  fpecies  of  Hedyfarum , which  certainly  require  to  be 
fc'parated  from  thence,  and  to  which  lie  has  added  fome  new 
ones.  Willdenow  has  properly  fubjoined  to  tliefe  H.foro- 
rmtn  of  L mna; us.‘  The  whole,  therefore,  Hand  as  follows : 

1.  H.  alata.  Tliunb  — Leaves  oblong,  fmooth.  Sti- 
pulas  deciirrent.  Stem  winged.”  Native  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  , 

2 H.  jldcc'ula.  Thunb. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth.’  Stalks  Angle-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves.” 

From  the  fame  country.  . 

3 H.  vug'qta.  Thunb.— “ Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth.  Stalks  Angle-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaf.”— 
Gathered  alfo  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg,  whofe  fpecitic 
definitions  are  all  we  know  of  thefe  plants. 

4.  H.  cordata.  Thunb.  (Hedyfarum  cordatum  ; Thunb. 
Nov.  Aft.  Upf.  v.  6.  41.  t:  x.  f.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr. 
v.  3.  25.  t.  296.  Glycine  monopliylla  ; Linn.  Mant.  xoi.) 
—Leaves  heart-fhaped,  elongated,  acute.  Stalks  fingle- 
flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Stipulas  lanceolate.— 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Stems  feveral,  upright 
or  fpreading,  flirubby,  branched,  fomewhat  zigzag,  (lender, 
triangular,  ttriated,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  Ample, 
a i inch  or  inch  and  halT  long,  dependent,  heart-thaped  at 
the  bafe,  elongated  and  tapering  to  a point,  with  a terminal 
bridle,  entire,  with  a ftrong  midrib  and  numerous  fine  veins, 
either  fmooth,  or  befprinkled  with  long  fcattered  hairs. 
Sfpulas  lanceolate,  acute,  widdy  fpreading.  Flower-Jlalks 
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axillary,  folitary,  fpreading,  tingle-flowered,  about  as  long- 
as  the  leaves,  having  a joint,  with  two  or  three  minute 
hr  a fleas,  near  the  top.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  violet,  variegated 
with  purple  and  blue. 

5.  H.  sfjarina.  Thunb.  (Crotalaria  Afarina  ; Berg. 
Cap.  194.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  rounded,  obtufe,  hairy. 
Stalks  fingle-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Stipulas 
ovate. — Gathered  by  Bergius  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  . 
The  Jlems  are  procumbent,  long,  flender,  branched,  trian- 
gular, ttriated,  hairy.  Leaves  not  an  inch  long,  much 
fhorter,  broader,  and  rounder  than  in  the  laft,  as  are  alfo 
the  Jlipulas.  Flowers  much  like  the  laft,  on  capillary,  hairy 
ftalks.  Petals  elegantly  veiny.  Germen  lanceolate,  with  a 
long  point,  very  hairy,  ftalked.  Legume  (according  to  Ber- 
gius) ovate,  tapering  at  each  end,  hairy,  of  one  cell,  (land- 
ing on  a ftalk  out  of  the  permanent  calyx.  The  defeription 
of  the  preceding  in  the  Mantljfa,  p.  101,  is  made  from  this 
fpecies,  though  the  other  is  the  marked  fpecimen,  and  Lin- 
naeus in  his  copy  of  Bergius,  has  clearly  diftinguifhed  them  by 
a manufeript  note,  faying,  “ my  Glycine  monophy  11a  differs,” 
(from  this  plant  of  Bergius)  “ in  having  an  upright  tri- 
angular item,  and  narrower  leaves  ; otherwiie  they  are 
alike.” 

6.  H.  birta.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Lens,  elatines  folio  fingulari, 
minor,  pilofa,  floribus  luteis  ; Pink.  Amalth.  131.  t.  154. 
f.  8.  Lens  maderafpatana,  elatines  folio  ; Petiv.  Gazopb.t.  30. 
f.  1 1.) — Leaves  heart -fhaped,  rounded,  nearly  feffile,  fringed, 
without  ftipulas.  Flower-ftalks  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
leaf-ltalks. — Gathered  by  Koenig  at  Tranquebar.  Plukenet 
had  it  from  Madras.  , It  is  {(range  that  Bergius  fliould  quote 
his  very  diffimilar  figure  for  the  laft,  but  Willdenow  lias 
rightly  diftinguiftied  them.  Linnaeus,  in  his  latter  days,  con- 
founded the  prefent  with  his  own  Crotalaria  lijlora , and  Dahl 
took  it  for  the  very  different  Hedyfarum  nummularifolium. 
Numerous  hairy  Jlems , a fpan  long,  moftly  branched,  fpring 
from  one  root,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  crowded  alternate  leaves  on  fhort  thick  ftalks. 
Thefe  leaves  aVe  without  ftipulas,  between  a quarter  and  half 
an  inch  long,  heart -fhaped,  obtufe,  a little  oblique,  glaucous, 
dotted,  fringed  with  coarfe  tawny  hairs,  but  otherwiie 
nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  yellow,  on  hairy 
ftalks,  rather  exceeding  the  footftalks.  Legume  elliptical, 
rigid,  fomewhat  tumid,  polithed  nearly  or  quite  fmooth, 
about  half  as  big  as  the  leaves. — Plukenet’s  t.  86.  f.  4.  is 
probably  intended  for  this  plant. 

7.  H.  imbricata.  Thunb.  (Hed)  farum  imbricatum  ; Linn, 
Suppl.  330.  Thunb.  Nov.  Aft.  Upf.  v.  6.  42.  t.  1.  f.  2.) 
— Leaves  heart-thaped,  pointed,  feffile,  imbricated.  Sti- 
pulas ovate,  acute.  Flowers  feffile,  axillary. — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  graffy  fields  be- 
yond Swellendam,  along  with  H.  cordata,  n.  4.  The  Jlems 
are  diffufe  and  branched,  a foot  or  more  in  length,  angular, 
ftriated,  hairy.  Leaves  moft  numerous  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  where  they  are  crowded  or  imbricated  in  two 
ranks.  They  are  feffile,  heart -fhaped,  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  rather  longer,  acute  and  tipped  with  a brittle, 
finely  reticulated  with  veins,  and  fringed.  Stipulas  fpread- 
ing, pale,  ovate,  acute,  ftriated,  fringed.  Flowers  con- 
cealed by  the  leaves,  folitary,  feffile,  with  a very  hairy 
calyx,  purple  veiny  corolla,  and  ovate  fmall  fmooth  le- 
gume. 

8.  H . fororia.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Hedyfarum  fororium  ; Linn. 
Mant.  270.  Glycine  monwphyllos  ; Burm.  Ind.  i6l.t.  50. 
f.  2.  Lens  maderafpatana,  nummulariae  folio  mac  lato;  Petiv. 
Gazoph.  t.  33.  f.  1.) — Leaves  roundifh,  kidney-fhaped, 
emarginate,  nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  racetr.ofe. — Native  of 
the  Fall  Indies.  Stem  herbaceous,  long,  trailing,  triangular, 
7 A ftriated. 
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ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  Aidant,  fpeckled  with 
brown,  about  an  inch  wide,  but  not  fo  long,  emarginate  at 
the  bafe  and  fummit,  Handing  on  (lender  (talks  nearly  their 
own  length,  which  fometimes  bear  auricles  ; the  veins  are  a 
little  hairy  at  the  back.  Stipu/as  (mail,  clofe-preffed,  broad 
at  their  bafe,  taper-pointed,  ribbed,  fmooth.  Flower -Jlalks 

axillary,  folitary,  (lender,  hair)',  racemofe,  about  as  long  as 
the  leaves,  each  bearing  from  four  to  eight  oppofite  (talked 
flowers,  with  a broad  concave  ribbed  deciduous  lra3ea  to 
each.  The  calyx , at  lealt  when  in  fruit,  fee  ms  broader, 
fliortcr,  and  lefs  dividqd,  than  the  character  of  this  genus 
requires.  Corolla  fmall.  Legume  femi-dliptical,  compreffed, 
fmooth,  veiny,  the  thinner  edge  wavy, — Linnaeus  jultly  re- 
marks that  the  leaves  are,  (Irittly  fpeaking,  ternate,  their 
(talk  bearing,  near  the  bafe,  “ two  ftnall  oval  (talked  ili- 
pulas.’’  He  ought  rather  to  have  called  them  leaflets,  or 
auricles,  for  there  are  real  membranous  (tipulas  befides,  in 
their  proper  place  ; neither  are  thefe  auricles  by  any  means 
conftant.  Willdenow’s  xlefcription  is  compiled  from  the 
Manhjfa  and  Syfl.  Veg.  In  the  latter,  the  legume  is  faid  to 
have  two  joints  •,  a character  equally  foreign  to  the  generic 
defeription,  and  to  truth..  But  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the 
caufe  of  this  error  in  the  Linnsean  fpecimen,  where  two  of 
the  legumes  are  fo  placed  as  to  give  this  appearance.  Hence 
the  value  of  original  fpecimens  ; and  as  we  copy  nothing 
without  the  infpection  of  fuch,  except  we  avow  it,  we  hope 
our  labours  may  contribute  to  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  who 
come  after  us,  and  to  the  accuracy  of  botanical  fcience. 

HALLIAPOUR,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan, 
in  Oude  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Fyzabad. 

HALLIAR,  a circar  of  Hindoollan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Cuteh,  about  40  miles  long,  and 
zo  broad. 

HALLIARDS,  or  Halyards,  ill  a Ship,  are  the  ropes 
or  tacks  ufually  employed  to  hoill  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its 
refpedtive  mad  or  llay. 

HALLIER.  See  Bramble-^/. 

Hallier,  Francis,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Chartres 
in  the  year  1 £95  ; and  having  received  a good  education,  lie 
taught  philol'ophy  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  after- 
wards engaged  as  private  tutor  to  the  abbe  d’Alincourt, 
Ferdinand  de  Neufville,  who  was  afterwards  bifliop  of  Char- 
tres. He  accompanied  the  young  man  to  Rome,  where  he 
acquired  the  elleem  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  : from  Rome  he 
went  firll  to  Naples,  then  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  to 
England.  In  1637,  he  publifhed  a work,  which  fixed  on 
him  a very  high  reputation  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  coun- 
trv ; it  was  entitled  “ l)e  facris  Eledlionibus  et  Ordinationi- 
bus  ex  antique  et  novo  Ecclefice  Rilu.”  For  this  the  French 
clergy  fettled  on  him  a penlion  of  eight  hundred  livres, 
Cardinal  Richlieu  was  defirousof  engaging  M.  Hallier  as  his 
confeffor,  and  cardinal  Barberini  wilhed  to  attach  him  to  his 
perlon,  by  the  offer  of  a penfion,  but  a love  of  independ- 
ence induced  him  to  decline  their  propofals.  In  1656,  he 
paid  another  vifit  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  the  bulls  of  inveftiture  to 
the  bifliopric  of  Cavaillon,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  the  king.  This  new  dignity  he  enjoyed  but  a fliort  time, 
having  had  his  faculties  impaired  by  a paralytic  feizure,  to 
which  he  fell  a facrjfice  in  1659,  when  he  was  in  the  lixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  M.  Hallier  was  author  of  feveral 
works,  befides  the  one  already  mentioned,  but  as  they  re- 
lated chiefly  to  his  controverlies  with  the  Jefuits,  their  titles 
need  not  be  tranferibed. 

Hallier,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  provincially  applied 
to  a perlon  who  carts,  or  lends  articles  of  different  kind* 

for  hire. 


HALLIFAX,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  was  born  :■(• 
Chcfteriield,  in  Derby  (hire,  in  the  year  1730.  After  palling 
through  the  grammar  fcliool,  he  went  to  Jel'us  college,  Cant- 
bridge,  where  he  purfued  his  (ludies  with  reputation,  and 
took  his  degrees.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Trinity  hall, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  profeffor(hip  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge, 
which  he  refigned  in  1770,  upon  his  being  appointed  regiiis- 
profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity.  I11  the  cxcrcile  of 
this  office  he  acquired  much  celebrity  by  a public  courfe  of 
lectures  which  he  delivered,  containing  a companion  between 
the  Roman  laws  and  thofe  of  England.  In  1775,  the  de- 
gree of.  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  royal 
mandate,  he  was  created  chaplain  to  his  majefty,  and  ap- 
pointed matter  oi  the  faculties  in  Doctor  s Commons.  He 
now  obtained  confiderable  church  preferment,  and  in  the 
year  1781  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Glouceicer, 
whence  he  was  tranflated  to  tlie  fee  of  St.  Afaph  in  1787. 
He  died  in  1790,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lifhed fome  Angle  fermons  : “ Three  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  Univerfity  ot  Cambridge,”  on  the  attempts  to  abo- 
lifh  fubferiptions  in  1772  : and  “ Twelve  Sermons  on  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  in  particu- 
lar epneerning  the  Church  of  Papal  Rome,”  which  are  held 
in  high  elleem  : Fie  was  author  likewile  of  an  ‘ A rial  yds  ot 
Bifliop  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

HALLIGS,  in  Geology,  are  low  alluvial  iflands,  over- 
flowed by  the  higheft  of  the  tides  on  the  coall  of  Denmark, 
ha  ving  an  artificial  railed  mount  in  their  higheft  parts,  on 
which  the  lioufes  cf  their  inhabitants  are  built  ; thefe  haliigs 
are  particularly  delcribed  in  M.  de  Luc’s  “ Geological  Tra- 
vels,” vol  i.  pages  367  and  388. 

HALLNAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Upland  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

HALLOWELL,  a flourifhing  pod-town  of  America, 
in  Kcnnebeck  county,  and  Hate  of  Maine,  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  -waters,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Kennebeck  river.  An  aca- 
demy has  been  eHablifhcd  in  this  place,  and  endowed  with  a 
confiderable  fund  in  lands  : 195  miles  N.  by  E.  of  BoHon. 
Hallowell  Hook  lies  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  three  miles 
below  the  town.  The  whole  townfhip,  interfefled  nearly 
in  the  ceatre  by  Kennebeck.  river,  contains  1364  inhabit- 
ants. 

Hallowell  Tewn/hip,  a townfhip  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  Upper  Canada,  at  the  fouthern  part  of  the.  county, 
open  to  lake  Ontario. 

HALLSIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Jamtland  ; 43  miles  N.  YV.  of  Sundfwall. 

HALLSTATT,  a town  of  AuHria,  on  the  lake  Hall- 
Hatter,  near  which  is  a fait -mine  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Gemun- 
den. 

HALMOE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  near  the  N.E.  coall  of  the  illand  of  Arroe.  N; 
lat.  54  53'.  ■ E.  long.  io°  30'. 

HALMOTE,  -or  Halimote,  from  the  Saxon  hrale,  hall; 
and  gemot,  meeting;  is  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  a court- 
baron  ; the  word  implying,  a meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the 
fame  hall  or  manor.  • 

“ Omnis  caufa  terminetur,  velhundredo,  vcl  comitatu,  vel 
halimote,  ’ fecum  habentium,  vel  dominorum  curia.”  LL. 
Hen.  I.  cap.  10.  Halmote  and  halimote  are  often  confound- 
ed with  follmole,  though  originally  they  were  dillinft  courts. 
The  halmote  being  prpperly  tlie  lord’s  court,  or  a court- 
baron  held  in  the  manor,  in  which  differences  between  the 
tenants  were  determined. 

The 
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The  name  is  dill  retained  at  Luftan,  and  other  places  in 

Hereford  (hire. 

Halmotk  is  fometimes  alfo  taken  for  a convention 
of  citizens  in  their  public  hall,  more  properly  called  folk- 
mote. 

H ALMSTADT,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  Alland,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Nilfa,  in  which  are 
flouridling  woollen  manufactures,  and  a rich  ialmon  tifliery  ; 
96  miles  W.  of  Carlfcrona.  N.  lat.  56’  40'.  E.  long 
12  37'. 

HALMYRAX,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the  natrum  of 
the  ancients,  when  found  in  a dry  form  on  the  furfaceof  the 
earth. 

HALMYRHAGA,  in  the  Materia  Me  die  a of  the  An- 
cients, was  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  natrum,  when 
in  a purer  date.  They  diilinguifhed,  according  to  Pliny, 
two  kinds  of  this  fait ; one  they  called  by  this  name  halmer- 
haga,  which  was  the  purer  ; the  other,  which  was  fouler,  and 
mixed  with  earth,  they  called  agrium.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
they  had  from  Media,  the  other  from  Thrace. 

HALMYRODES,  of  aXuupor,  fait ; from  d\-,  fea  ; a 
word  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  as  the  name  of  a peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  fever,  in  which,  as  Galen  explains  it,  the  external 
parts,  when  touched,  communicate  fuch  an  itching  fenfa- 
tion,  as  is  perceived  on  touching  fait  fubdances.  The  fame 
word  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  a rough nefs  of  the  (kin, 
and  is  applied  to  many  of  the  excretions,  when  fait  and  acri- 
monious. 

HALNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Wed 
Gothland ; 79  miles  E.N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  a luminous  and  fometimes  coloured 
circle  appearing  occafionally  around  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  more  especially  about  the  fun  and  moon.  This  pheno- 
menon is  at  times  accompanied  with  others,  fuch  as  par- 
hcTia,  or  mock-funs,  parafelenes,  or  mock-moons,  anthelia,  or 
glories.  All  thefe  appearances  are  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fraftion,  refledlion,  or  inflexion  of  light  falling  upon,  or 
pading  near  the  concrete  vapour  floating  in  the  atmofphere  ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  received  that  fatisfa&ory  explanation 
which  has  been  given  to  the  rainbow,  a phenomenon  nearly 
related  to  them. 

Halos  are  obferved  in  an  atmofphere  fomewhat  foggy  or 
midy,  but  not  in  a cloudy  nor  clear  one  : a thin  hazineis  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  in  fummer,  and  in  the  lower 
regions  in  winter,  commonly  occafions  fome  appearance  of 
the  halo,  the  characters  of  which  are  various,  according  to 
circumdances.  In  fummer,  halos  are  confidered  by  the 
farmers  as  portentous  of  wind  or  rain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  large  halos  furrounding  the 
fun  and  moon  are  commonly  of  given  diameters,  namely, 
about  230  or  24k  or  double  that  magnitude,  47  . Some- 
times two  concentric  halos  of  thefe  dimenfions  are  feen  at 
the  fame  time.  Philofophers  do  not  feem  to  have  afeer- 
tained  the  above  faffs  by  frequent  and  careful  obfervation  ; 
but  if  they  are  found  to  be  true,  they  mud  evidently  lead  to 
the  theory  of  thofe  curious  appearances.  Halos,  however, 
are  often  much  fmaller,  not  extending  more  than  one  or 
two  degrees  from  the  luminous  body.  The  order  of  the 
colours  in  halos  is  differently  deferibed  by  different  ob- 
fervers  ; this  may  be  partly  from  the  diversity  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  partly  from  the  indiffinftnefs  of  the  colours. 
In  thofe  which  Newton  obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the 
following  order,  reckoning  from  the  infide  ; in  the  inner- 
mod  were  blue,  white,  and  red  ; in  the  middle  were  purple, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  pale  red  ; in  the  innermod,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  M.  Huygens  obferved  red  next  the  fun, 
aad  a pale  bloc  outward.  Sometimes  they  arc  red  on  the 


infide,  and  white  on  the  outfide.  M.  Weidler  obferved  on® 
that  was  yellow  on  the  infide,  and  white  on  the  outfide.  In 
France  one  was  obferved  in  1683,  the  middle  of  which  wafe 
white  ; after  which  followed  a border  of  red,  next  to  it  was 
blue,  then  green,  and  the  outermoft  circle  was  a bright  red. 
In  1728  one  was  feen  of  a pale  red  outwardly,  then  followed 
yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  by  white.  Mr.  Wood  of 
Cambridge  deferibes  three  very  brilliant  halos  which  ap- 
peared round  the  moon,  Nov.  30,  1785,  the  order  of  the 
colours  beginning  from  the  moon  was  white,  of  conflderable 
breadth,  yellow,  orange,  red  ; violet,  green,  yellowifh,  red  ; 
violet,  green,  yellowiili,  red.  The  red  of  a fourth  was  fo 
faint  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible.  The  radii  of  thefe  rings 
might  be  about  one,  two,  and  three  degrees,  but  they  were 
not  meaiured.  The  red  and  violet  in  each  cafe  feemed  con- 
tiguous. Dec.  3d,  a Angle  halo  appeared  round  the  moon  ; 
its  diameter  was  about  zk,  degrees,  and  the  colours  as  in  the 
fir  ft  of  thofe  mentioned  above  ; the  red  of  a fecond  was 
juft  feen,  and  its  diameter,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  by 
the  naked  eye,  was  double  the  diameter  of  the  firfl.  On 
the  20th  Nov.  1802,  fir  H.  C.  Englefield  obferved  the  fun 
to  be  accompanied  by  uncommon  halos  and  parhelia,  at 
Richmond  in  Surrey.  The  weather  was  fhowery,  and  the 
fky  of  a turbid  appearance,  indicating  rain  ; and  the  fun, 
which  was  14  high,  (hone  with  a faint  and  watery  light. 
The  circle,  or  halo,  neareil  the  fun  was  of  about  240  radius  ; 
its  breadth  was  about  i°  ; it  was  of  a pale  yellowifh  light, 
but  had  no  tendency  to  prifmatic  colours.  The  exterior 
circle  was  48’  from  the  fun,  and  about  i-§c  in  breadth,  being 
evidently  broader  than  the  inner  circles.  It  was  tinged 
throughout  with  the  priimatic  colours,  though  only  red, 
green,  and  blue  were  diftindlly  vifible.  The  red  was 
neareft  the  fun  ; the  blue  very  faint.  The  brightnefs  of 
the  circle  was  about  that  of  the  fecondary  rainbow.  There 
were  two  parhelia  accompanying  the  inner  halo  ; the  one 
faint,  on  the  left-hand  ; the  other,  very  bright,  over  the  fun  j 
its  light  was  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  fun  at  the  time, 
and  whiter  than  the  red.  of  the  circle  in  which  it  was,  with 
fomething  of  the  prifmatic  tints.  It  was  about  2 broad, 
but  ill  defined,  especially  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  fun. 
From  each  fide  of  the  bright  light  proceeded  a bright  ray, 
which  had  a double  curvature  very  dillindl,  being  firfl  con- 
vex towards  the  fun,  and  then  concave.  The  lower  edge  of 
thefe  rays  was  tolerably  well  defined  ; the  upper  edge  melted 
away  into  the  fky  with  a fort  of  fireakinefs.  They  grew 
both  narrower  and  fainter  towards  their  termination,  and 
they  reached  pretty  near  to  the  other  circle.  The  whole 
form  of  the  parhelion  and  its  rays  bore  a flriking  refem- 
blanee  to  the  body  and  extended  wings  of  a long-winged 
bird,  fuch  as  an  eagle. 

Various  have  been  the  theories  and  opinions  of  optical 
writers  concerning  halos.  Defcartes  concludes  that  the 
phenomena  are  occafioned  by  the  refradlion  of  light  in  tlie 
round  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  ; 
the  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  halo,  he  conceives,  are 
owing  to  the  greater  or  lefs  protuberance  of  the  icy  glo- 
bules ; he  corroborates  this  hypothefis  by  the  obfervation 
that  halos  are  not  feen  when  it  rains.  Gaifendi  fup- 
pofes  a halo  to  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a rainbow  ; 
the  rays  of  light  being,  in  both  cafes,  twice  refracted,  and 
once  reflected  within  each  drop  of  rain,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  wholly  owing  to  their  different  fitua- 
tion,  with  refpedt  to  the  obferver.  This  author  does  not, 
however,  fufficiently  explain  his  ideas  on  this  fubjedt,  nor 
illuftrate  them  by  a fuitable  diagram.  Dechales  alfo  endea- 
vours to  fhevv  that  the  generation  of  the  halo  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  rainbow.  Fie  fays,  if  a fphere  of  glafs,  filled  with 
5 * water. 
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Water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun,  there  will  not  fituated,  as  to  be  incapable  of  tranfmitting  any  light  regu- 
only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  light  on  the  fide  next  the  larly  by  two  fuccelfive  refractions,  dire&ed  the  fame  way  ; 
fun,  conllituting  the  two  rainbows,  but  there  will  alfo  be  and  of  the  remaining  two-fourths,  the  one  would  refraCt  all 
another  on  the  part  oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which,  the  light  within  thefc  three  degrees,  and  the  other  would 
meeting  in  a point,  afterwards  diverge  and  form  a coloured  difperfe  the  light  in  a fpace  of  between  20"  and  30 ' beyond 
circle,  which  may  be  exhibited  on  paper.  The  colours  them.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may  imagine  an  iminenfe 
will  appear,  to  an  eye  placed  any  where,  on  the  furface  of  number  of  priimatic  particles  of  fnow  to  be  difpofed  in  all 
the  cone ; he  found  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  poflible  directions,  and  a coniiderable  proportion  of  them  to 
cone's  bafe  fubtended  at  the  vertex  was  j.6J.  The  applica-  be  lo  fituated,  that  the  plane  of  their  tranverfe  feCtion  may 
tion  of  this  to  explain  the  effeCt  of  the  fun’s  light  on  fmall  pafs  within  certain  limits  of  the  fun  and  the  fpeCtator.  Then 
globular  particles  of  fogs  is  obvious ; and  he  follows  it  up  half  of  thefe  only  will  appear  illuminated,  and  the  greater  part 
with  fome  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  greater  dilution  of  the  °f  the  light  will  be  tranfmitted  by  fuch  as  are  fituated  at  an 
colours  in  halos  than  in  rainbows,  and  fhews,  that  in  favour-  angular  difiance  of  23^°,  or  within  3°  of  it  ; the  limit  being 
able  circumftances,  a halo  of  46°  diameter  fhould  always  ftrongly  marked  internally,  but  the  light  being  externally 
be  formed.  Thefe  obfervations,  made  prior  to  the  optical  more  gradually  loll.  And  this  is  precifely  the  appearance 
difeoveries  of  Newton,  certainly  do  great  credit  to  the  of  the  moil  common  halo.  When  there  is  a fufficient 
author’s  fagacity.  Huygens  alfo  formed  a theory  to  account  quantity  of  the  prifmatic  particles,  a coniiderable  part 
for  halos  and  parhelia  ; he  afTumes  the  exillence  of  hail-  of  the  light  mult  fall,  after  one  refraCtion,  on  a fecond  par- 
Aoncs,  opaque  in  the  centre,  and  tranfparent  in  the  circum-  tide,  fo  that  the  effeCt  will  be  doubled  ; and  in  this  cafe 
ferencc,  by  the  help  of  which  he  explains  the  formation  of  the  angle  of  refraCtion  will  become  fufficient  to  prefent  a 
halos ; lie  further  afliunes  cylindrical  particles  of  ice  in  the  faint  appearance  of  colour,  the  red  being  internal,  as  the 
air  of  a fimilar  conltitution,  by  which  he  explains  the  par-  lealt  refrangible  light,  and  the  external  part  having  a tinge 
hclia.  This  theory,  though  mentioned  in  favourable  terms  of  blue.  Thefe  concentric  halos  of  23 1°  and  470,  are,  there- 
by Newton,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Smith,  does  not  feem  fore,  fufficiently  explicable,  by  particles  of  lnow,  fituated 
to  have  many  advocates  at  prefent.  Marriotte  accounts  for  promilcuoully  in  all  poflible  directions.  If  the  prifms  be 
the  formation  of  fmall  coronas  by  the  tranfmiflion  of  light  fo  Ihort  as  to  form  triangular  plates,  thefe  plates,  in  falling 
through  aqueous  vapour,  where  it  fuffers  two  refraClions  through  the  air,  will  tend  to  afliime  a vertical  direction,  and 
without  any  intermediate  reflection.  The  larger  coronas  of  a much  greater  number  of  them  will  be  in  this  fituation  than 
45’ diameter,  he  conceives,  are  efFeCted  by  means  of  icy  par-  in  any  other.  The  reflection  from  their  flat  furfaces  will 
tides  of  vapour  in  the  lhape  of  equiangular  prifms  floating  confequently  produce  a horizontal  circle  of  equal  height 
in  the  air,  and  refraCting  the  rays  of  light  into  the  prifmatic  with  the  fun  ; and  their  refraCtion  will  exhibit  a bright  par- 
colours.  This  idea  is  fupported  by  microfcopic  obfervations  helion  immediately  over  the  fun,  with  an  appearance  of 
on  the  hoar  frolt,  and  on  the  partides  of  fnow  in  which  fuch  wings  or  horns,  diverging  upwards  from  the  parhelion.” 
prifmatic  figures  are  found.  He  obferves,  that  the  red  rays  Whatever  may  be  the  facility  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
are  within,  or  neareft  the  fun,  as  being  lealt  refradted,  and  of  halos,  parhelia,  and  parafelenes  by  the  affumption  of  trian- 
the  blue  without.  He  calculates  the  angle  of  refraCtion  to  gular  priimatic  partides  of  ice  and  thin  plates  of  the  fame, 
be  fuch  as  to  agree  with  the  phenomenon.  This  explana-  it  is  upon  the  whole  perhaps  equally  probable,  that  thefe  phe- 
tion  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  entitled  to  confideration.  nontena  are  moit,  if  not  all,  occaiioned  by  the  refraCtion  and 
Newton  does  not  feem  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  reflection  of  light  from  the  ordinary  minute  globules  of 
halos  ; but  lie  fuppofes  the  larger  and  more  regular  ones  to  be  water  in  the  atmofphere,  before  they  become  aggregated  fo 
formed  by  two  refraCtions  without  any  reflection,  in  the  manner  as  to  form  a cloud.  Thus  the  flame  of  a candle  leen  through 
of  Dechales ; and  the  fmaller  ones,  he  conceives,  are  formed  fleam  in  cold  weather,  or  through  glafs  that  has  been 
on  the  "fame  principle  as  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  He  cor-  breathed  upon,  or  through  a receiver  during  its  exhauftion, 
roborates  this  conjeCture  by  an  obfervation  made  in  June,  or  after  the  re-admiflion  of  air,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
1692.  He  faw,  by  reflection,  in  a veflelof  ftagnant  water,  halo.  Alfo  water  thrown  up  againfl  the  fun,  and  difperfed 
three  ha’os,  or  rings  of  colours,  about  the  fun,  which  have  in  fmall  drops,  fhews  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  has  been 
been  deferibed  above  ; the  diameter  of  the  fecond  was  about  obferved,  that  large  halos  do  not  appear  concentric  to  the 
9;  , that  of  the  firfl  about  5 or  6 , and  that  of  the  third  fun  or  moor,,  but  farther  extended  downwards  than  upwards ; 
about  12'.  He  once  obferved  coronas  around  the  moon  this,  as  Dr.  Smith  fliews,  is  an  optical  deception,  arifing 
nearly  fimilar  to  thefe.  In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mancheflcr  from  the  apparent  concave  of  the  fky  being  lefs  than  a 
Memoirs,  Mr.  Wood  has  given  a theory  of  halos : lie  fup-  hemifphere. 

p-.fes,  with  Dr.  Halley,  that  vapour  confifts  of  hollow  fphe-  The  anthdia  or  glories  feen  around  the  fhadows  of  perfons’ 
rules  of  water,  filled  with  an  elaftic  fluid,  and  that  the  rays  heads  in  certain  fituations,  appear  to  have  a fimilar  orio-in 
of  light,  in  palling  through  thefe,  are  refnadbed  and  reflected,  to  the  rainbows,  or  perhaps  to  the  larger  halos.  The  molt 
fo  as  to  produce  nalos  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  the  pro-  accurate  defeription  of  theie  is  given  by  Bouguer  % they  were 
dudtion  of  rainbows  in  the  ordinary  folid  drops  of  rain,  obferved  by  him  and  his  companions  on  Pichinca,  a high 
La  Illy,  Dr.  Young,  in  his  Na'ural  Philofophy,  1807,  revives  mountain  in  South  America.  When  the  fun  was  jufl  rifing 
the  ingenious  explanation  of  Marriotte,  and  fupports  it  with  behind  them,  and  a cloud  was  about  thirty  paces  before 
pertinent  obfervations.  He  fays,  “ it  is  well  known  that  them,  lo  as  to  appear  white,  each  of  them  law  his  own 
the  crytlals  of  ice  and  fnow  tend  always  to  form  angles  of  fhadow  projedled  upon  it,  and  no  other.  All  the  parts  of 
Go"  ; now,  a prifin  of  water  or  ice,  of  60  ',  produces  a devia-  the  fhadow  were  diitinguifhable,  but  the  head  was  adorned 
tion  of  about  23-!°  for  rays  forming  equal  angles  with  its  with  a kind  of  glory,  confifting  of  three  or  four  fmall  con- 
furfaces,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  varies  at  firfl  very  flowly  centric  crowns  of  a very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
as  the  inclination  changes,  the  variation  amounting  to  lefs  the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  ha  vino-  the  circle 
than  3 , while  the  inclination  changes  30".  Now,  if  fuch  of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between  thefe  circles 
prifms  were  placed  at  all  poflible  angles  of  inclination,  differ-  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of  them  all  were  con- 
ing equally  from  each  other,  oae  half  of  them  would  be  fo  flantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them  was  very  faint,  and  at  a 
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ccnfiderable  didance  was  another  great  white  circle  which 
furrounded  the  whole.  The  diameter  of  the  fird  circle  was 
edimated  at  5 that  of  the  fecond  at  1 i°,  and  that  of  the 
third  at  17  ; but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about 
67  This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a cloud,  con- 
fiding of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops  of  rain,  like 
■the  rainbow.  When  the  fun  was  not  in  the  horizon,  only 
■part  of  the  white  circle  was  viiible,  as  Bouguer  frequently 
obferved  afterwards.  An  appearance,  fomewhat  fnnilar,  was 
•obferved  by  Dr.  M‘Fait  in  Scotland  ; alfo  by  Dr.  Hav- 
garth  in  Wales  in  1780.  The  fog  or  mid  in  the  lad  cafe  too 
was  probably  frozen,  as  hoar  frolt  was  obferved  the  fame 
evening. 

Though  the  above  accounts  feem  to  (hew  that  thefe  glories 
are  not  produced  but  in  fogs  below  the  freezing  temperature  ; 
vet  it  would  be  too  hady  to  adopt  this  conclulion  till  it  (hall 
i>e  corroborated  by  the  cbfervations  of  other  perfons,  placed 
in  fimilar  fituations  in  more  elevated  temperatures.  • 

For  further  accounts  fee  Anthelion,  Parhelion,  and 
the  works  above  mentioned,  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  vi.  and 
Priedley’s  Hidary  of  difeoveries  relating  to  Vidon,  See. 

Halo,-  in  Anatomy , the  name  given  by  authors  to  that 
round  red  circle,  or  areola,  about  the  nipple,  from  its  iimi- 
I tude  to  the  circles  formed  round  the  fun  and  moon  at  certain 
times,  and  called  halos. 

HALONNESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Aegean  fea,  which  became  the  occalion  of  a war  be- 
tween Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Athenians,  ft 
HALORAG  IS,  in  Botany,  from  mV,  the  fea,  and  p?, 
a grape  Jlone,  becaufe  its  fruit  refembles  fuch,  and  the  plant 
grows  by  the  fea  fide.  Ford.  Gen.  31.  t.  31.  Linn.  Suppl. 
34.  Schreb.  267.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  473.  Jacq.  Mile, 
v.  2.  332.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  v.  2. 
•37.  (Cercodia;  Murr.  Comm.  Goett.  for  1780.  3.  Juif. 
318.451.  Lamarck.  Illudr.  t.  319.  Gxrtn.  t.  32.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Ociandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagra,  JuflV 
Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  luperior,  deeply  four-cleft,  crown- 
ing the  germen,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  concave,  more  or  lefs  fpreading  ; their  claws  narrow, 
mferted  into  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  capillary, 
•eredl,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; an- 
thers oblong,  with  four  furrows,  eredl.  Fiji.  Germen  in- 
ferior; dyles  four,  upright;  digmas Ample,  obtufe.  Perlc. 
Drupa  dry,  roundifh,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx. 
Seed . Nut  hard,  of  four  cells,  with  a kernel  in  each. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft,  fuperior.  Petals  four. 
Drupa  dry.  Nut  of  four  cells. 

t.  FI.  Cercodia.  (FI.  alata;  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  69.  Ford. 
Prod.  30.  Cercodia  erefta  ; Murr.  Comm.  Goett  tor  1780. 
3.  t.  1.  Tetragonia  ivsefolia  ; Linn.  Suppl.  257.) — Leaves 
ovate,  ferrated.  Flowers  whorled. — Found  in  New  Zealand 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  introduced  it  to  the  Kew  garden 
in  1772,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  flowering  mod 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  branched,  eredt, 
about  two  feet  high,  fquare,  with  rough  angles,  reddifli. 
Leaves  oppoftte,  dalked,  fpreading  horizontally,  about  an 
mch  long,  ovate,  acute,  various  in  breadth,  unequally  and 
fliarply  ferrated,  light  green,  roug’nifh  to  the  touch,  but 
not  hairy.  Stipu/as  none.  Flowers  about  fix  in  a whorl, 
fmall,  green  with  a red  tinge,  pendulous,  on  fhort  rough 
reflexed  dalks.  Fruit  fmall,  ovate,  quadrangular.  The 
fpecific  name  of  erefta  ought  to  have  been  retained  for  this 
Fpecies,  but  we  follow  Alton  and  Willdenow,  who  followed 
Medicus. 

2.  H.  pr-jlrata.  Ford  Prod.  30.  Linn.  Suppl.  229  — 
Leaves  obovate,  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Stem 
■decumbent.* — Gathered  by  Forller  in  New  Caledonia.  His 
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own  fpecimen  of  this,  like  many  other  plants,  was  given  to. 
Linnxus  by  Back.  The  Jlem  is  procumbent,  with  fquare, 
fmooth,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  crowded,  oppofite,  on  (hort 
dalks,  oblong  or  obovate,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length, 
pointed,  entire,  fomewhat  revolute,  fmooth.  Flowers  foli- 
tary,  on  fhort  dalks,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Fruit  fmall,  globofe,  reduifh. 

3.  H.  racemofa.  Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  100.  t.  128. — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  axillary 
cluders — Native  of  Lewin’s  land,  on  the  fouth  coad  of 
New  Holland,  where  it  was  gathered  by  La  Billardiere. 
Stem  fhrubby,  fquare,  branched,  fmooth,  a foot  and  half 
high.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long,  (lightly 
dalked,  lanceolate,  narrow,  bluntifh,  with  fhaliow  ferra- 
tures.  CluJIers  of  feveral  flowers,  naked,  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  terminal  and  axillary  about  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  Flowers  fmall,  erect.  Fruit  pendulous,  quad- 
rangular, properly  with  four  cells,  but  by  abortion  often 
having  one  only.  Th z petals  are  fometimes  wanting. 

4.  H.  digyna.  Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  101.  t.  129 

Leaves  fcattered,  linear,  entire.  Cluders  leafv,  terminal. — 
From  the  fame  country  as  the  lad,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
general  habit,  and  from  analogy  with  which  the  flowers  are 
to  be  deemed  raceinofe,  as  they  grow  about  the  extremities 
of  each  branch,  in  great  numbers,  and  about  half  of  them, 
in  the  lower  part  only,  are  accompanied  by  leaves.  They 
are  fmall  and  pendulous,  on  fhort  dalks.  The  leaves  are- 
alternate,  or  fcattered,  the  length  of  the  lad,  but  very 
narrow,  rather  flefhy,  blunt  and  entire.  Styles  but  two. 
Fruit  globofe,  without  angles. 

HALOSACHNE,  formed  of  «X.-,  fea , and  froth, 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  was  a name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fea-falt,  made  by  the  evaporation  of  fmall  quantities 
of  fea-water  on  rocks,  by  the  fun’s  heat.  It  no  way  differed 
from  the  common  fea-falt  in  its  qualities  or  properties,  ex- 
cept that  it  did  not  crackle  fo  much  in  the  fire  ; and  this  was 
merely  owing  to  its  being  compofed  of  finer  particles,  and 
in  form  of  a fort  of  powder,  in  which  date  even  common 
fea-falt  will  no  more  crepitate  in  the  fire  than  this.  Hill’s 
Hid.  of  Fuff.  p.  386. 

Though  this,  however,  was  the  common  appearance  of 
the  halofachne,  it  was  not  its  univerfal  one  ; for  it  was  found 
fometimes  concreted  on,  or  embodied  in  the  alcyonia  and 
other  marine  productions,  and  then  appeared  in  a harder 
form. 

HALOSANTHOS,  of  aX,-,  fa,  and  avGo-,  flower , 
flower  of  fait,  was  a fubilance  though  commonly  luppofed 
only  an  efflorefcence  of  common  fait,  yet  really  a bituminous 
matter  mixed  with  fome  particles  of  fait. 

It  was  a tough,  vifeous,  and  fatty  fubdance,  found  fwim- 
tring  on  the  waters  of  fome  fprings  and  rivers,  and  was  of 
a foit  confidence  and  of  a yellow  colour  : and  the  fame  fub- 
dance is  dill  found  in  the  fame  places,  and  that  not  only 
yellow,  but  of  various  other  colours,  as  blackifli,  green,  or 
blue  ; thefe  it  takes  up,  according  to  the  various  earths  it 
has  wafhed  againd  01)  the  fhores,  or  the  fubdances  mixed 
among  it  at  its  original  concretion.  The  defeription  Diof- 
corides  gives  of  it  is  very  exprefs ; he  fays  it  was  found 
fwimming  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  fome  lakes,  and 
was  of  a yellowifh  colour,  very  (harp  to  the  tade,  fattifh, 
and  of  an  unplcafant  fmell.  This,  though  that  author  did 
not  didinguifh  to  what  clafs  of  foifils  it  properly  belonged,  is 
enough,  however,  to  teach  us  -what  it  truly  was  ; and  it  is 
fomething  wonderful,  that  thofe  who  have  accounted  it  a 
fait,  fhould  not  obferve  that  the  fame  author  adds,  that  it 
was  foluble  in  oil  and  not  in  water.  Hill’s  Hid.  Foil', 
p.  386. 
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HALS,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a portrait  painter  of 
great  celebrity,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1584.  He  was  a pupil 
of  C.  Van  Mander,  and  ftudying  nature  at  the  fame  time, 
be  obtained  great  knowledge  of  the  ftrudfure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  far  as  he  required  it  in  his  practice.  No  man  ever 
fet  the  features  of  a face  together  with  more  truth  than 
Frank  Hals  ; or  with  a readier  pencil ; and  he  did  it  with 
great  truth  and  fpirit  alfo  of  colour,  as  well  as  of  execution. 
He  avoided  the  laboured  mode  of  finiffi,  fo  much  admired 
among  his  countrymen  at  the  time,  and  gave  his  portraits 
much  exprcfiion  and  animation  of  countenance,  particularly 
of  a gay  and  humorous  nature.  Fie  was  famed  for  the 
ftrong  refemblances  his  pidfures  conveyed  of  their  originals. 

Vandyke  was  fo  delighted  with  his  works,  that  he  thought 
him  worthy  of  attention,  and  went  to  Haerlem,  where  he 
refided,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pay  him  a vifit.  Pie 
introduced  himfelf  as  a gentleman  on  his  travels,  who  wifhed 
in  hade  to  have  his  portrait  painted.  Hals  was  hurried  from 
the  tavern  where  he  ufually  palled  his  leifure  time,  feized  the 
firft  canvas  he  coidd  find,  and  began  his  labour. 

In  a (how  time  he  had  proceeded  fo  far,  that  he  a fired 
Vandyke  to  look  at  what  he  had  done,  who  expreffed  him- 
felf as  very  well  pleafed  with  it,  at  the  fame  time  faying  that 
he  thought  fuch  work  lo  eafy,  he  was  perfuaded  lie  could 
do  it  himfelf.  Taking  the  palette  and  pencils  he  defil  ed 
F.  Hals  to  fit  down,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  Ihewed 
him  the  portrait.  The  moment  he  faw  it  he  recognized  his 
vifitor,  and  embraced  him  with  tranfport. 

Vandyke  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Hals  to  accompany 
him  to  England,  engaging  to  enrich  him  $ but  he  was  not 
able  to  fucceed  ; Hals  declaring  that  his  happinefs  confided 
in  the  enjoyment  ot  his  friends  and  his  bottle,  and  while  he 
pofiefled  thefc  he  was  fatislied  with  his  condition. 

The  talents  of  Hals  would  have  raifed  him  into  dill  more 
efteem,  if  he  had  known  how  to  give  elegance  or  polifh  to 
his  charadlers.  But  his  idol  was  truth,  and  his  reprefenta- 
tion  of  it  rather  too  fevere.  He  died  in  1666,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Hals,  Dirk,  a painter  of  animals,  merry-makings,  con- 
verfations,  feafts,  and  fubjeebs  of  drollery.  He  was  brother 
of  Frank  Hals,  to  whom  however  as  an  artift  he  was  far  in- 
ferior in  all  the  better  qualities  of  art  : dill  his  works 
gained  him  much  reputation,  and  he  pradbifed  with  great 
fuccefs  till  he  was  67  years  old,  when  he  died  in  1656. 

Hals,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  with  a county 
fituated  on  the  Iz  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Pafi'au. 

HALSFANG.  See  Heal  fang  and  Pillory. 

HALS l NOLAND,  ill  Geography.  See  Helsing- 

JLAND. 

HALSTEAD  is  a large  and  populous  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Plinkford  and  county  of Effex,  England,  fituated 
on  the  acclivity  of  a gravelly  eminence  near  the  river  Colne, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  dignifying 
healthy  place.  In  Edward  the  Confe dor’s  time  it  was  held 
by  earl  Godwin  and  divers  fokemen  and  freemen  ; but  it 
appears  to  have  been  divided,  on  the  Conqueft,  among  the 
Norman  chiefs,  Richard  Fitz-Giibert,  earl  of  Brion  ; Wil- 
liam de  Warren,  earl  of  Warren,  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Surrey  ; and  Robert  Malet,  who  had  alfo  the  barony  of 
Aye  in  Suffolk.  The  market  here  was  probably  eftablifhed 
in  the  Saxon  limes,  as  a hill  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
on  which  it  was  held  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Conquelb, 
has  the  name  of  Cheping  Hill.  Till  the  year  1251  it  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  ; but  about  that  time 
Henry  III.  granted  it  to  Abel  de  St.  Martin,  who 
held  two  knight’s  fees  in  Halftead  and  Belchamp,  of  Richard 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Glouceftcr  and  Hertford,  who  inherited 


this  manor  from  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert.  Hugh  de  Vere, 
fourth  earl  of  Oxford,  indidbed  Abel  de  St.  Martin  for 
letting  up  a market  at  Halftead  to  his  prejudice,  as  being 
too  near  to  his  own  markets  at  Caltlc  Hedingham,  and 
Earl's  Colne  ; but  the  difference  was  adjufted  on  Abel's 
confenting  to  pay  half  a mark  yearly  to  the  earl,  and  proving 
his  right  to  a market  at  Halftead,  both  by  prefeription  and 
the  king’s  grant.  About  this  pef'iod  it  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhere  on  the  king’s  highway  ; but  it  was  now  re- 
moved to  its  ancient  ftation  on  Cheping  Hill,  where  it  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  again  removed, 
and  fixed  in  its  prefent  fituation,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  an  old  building, 
confifting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  fide  aifles,  with  a tower 
and  fpirc  at  the  weft  end.  The  fpire  is  of  wood,  and  is  the- 
third  that  has  been  eredbed  on  the  prefent  tower,  the  two 
former  having  been  deftroyed  by  lightning.  The  fecond 
fpire  was  raifed,  in  1717,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Fifke,  an  apothecary  of  this  town.  A chantry  was  founded 
in  this  church  for  a mafter  and  five  priefts,  by  Bartholomew, 
lord  Bourchier,  under  a licence  obtained  from  Edward  HI. 
in  1340,  by  Robert  Bourchier,  earl  of  Efiex  and  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  who  was  buried  here,  and  whofe 
monument  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fouth  aifle,  together  with 
another  ancient  tomb  of  the  Bourchiers,  on  which  are  the 
effigies  of  a knight  crofs-legged,  and  his  lady.  The  college 
for  the  chantry  priefts  is  yet  Handing  near  the  middle  of 
the  town.  Among  the  charitable  benefadbions  to  this  town, 
is  a grammar-fehool,  founded  in  1594  by  dame  Mary  Ratn- 
fey,  for  40  poor  children  ; the  direction  of  which  fhe  vefted 
jn  the  governors  of  ChrifFs  Holpital,  London.  Halftead 
is  46  miles  diftant  from  London,,  has  a market  on  Friday,, 
and  two  annual  fairs.  In  the  year  180 1 the  number  of 
houfes  was  784,  of  inhabitants  3380,  of  whom  1654.  were 
returned  as  employed  in  trades  and  manufadbures,  principally 
that  of  baize  and  fays,  for  which  this  town  was  formerly 
much  noted.  Morant’s  Hiftory  of  Efiex,  two  vols.  folio. 

HALT,  in  War,  a paufe  or  ftop  in  the  march,  of  a 
military  body- 

Some  derive  the  word  from-  the  Latin  Salitus , breath , it 
being  a frequent  occafion  of  halting,  to  take  breath  ; others 
from  alto,  becaufe  in  halts  they  raife  their  pikes,  &c.  on 
end. 

Halt,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fort  of  limping  or  lamcnefs 
that  affedbs  difierent  forts  of  animals,  and  which  proceeds 
from  many  different  caufes.  It  ffiould  always  be  carefully 
attended  to  on  its  firft  appearance. 

Halt  Foot,  the  name  of  a troublefome  difeafe  in  the  feet' 
of  fheep.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  arife  from  different 
caufes,  but  mod  commonly  from  a vermicular  kind  of  infedt 
of  confiderablc  length.  Its  prefence  is  indicated  by  a fort 
of  limping  or  lamenef3  in  the  animal,  and  its  being  prevented 
from  feeding  in  a proper  manner  ; alfo,  by  the  fheep  be- 
coming weak  and  languid,  with  confiderable  emaciation,,  in 
confequcnce  of  the  want  of  fufficient  food,  and  the  exquifite" 
pain  which  it  fuffers.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  the. 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  not  expeditioufiy  removed. 

Upon  the  lamenefs  being  firft  perceived  the  foot  fttotfld 
be  very  carefully  examined,  efpecially  in  the  divifion  between 
the  claws,  where  an  opening  is  frequently  met  with*  through 
which  it  is  fuppofed  the  infedb  has  paffed,  in  an  upward 
diredbion,  betwixt  the  bone  and  the  integuments,  or  covering 
With  the  intention  of  removing  it,  the  claws  ffiould  be 
wrought  gently  backwards  and. forwards,  until  the  infedb  is. 
brought  out  on  the  furface,  which  is  fuppofed  by  fome  a 
much  better  pradfice  than  that  of  drawing  it  out,  on  account 
of  the  danger  there  is  of  breaking  it  in  tire  operation,  and- .he 
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injury  that  may  thereby  be  done  to  the  foot  of  the  animal. 
It  is  like  wife  conceived  that  very  great  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  changing  of  the  (beep  into  fuch  paftures  as 
are  dry  and  firm,  both  in  the  prevention  and  removal  of  the 
diforder,  as  it  is  moftly  found  to  prevail  in  the  damp,  moift, 
autumnal,  and  early  fpring  feafons,  and  where  the  fituations 
are  low,  moift,  and  marfhy.  It  however  often  occurs  in 
other  places. 

HALTER,  in  Rural  Economy  ,\he  name  of  an  apparatusof 
the  rope  kind,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  upon  the 
heads  of  horfes  and  other  animals,  in  the  view  of  leading  or 
confining  them.  The  head-part  is  fometimes  formed  of  rope, 
but  at  others  of  a fort  of  narrow  hempen  web  or  girth,  to 
which  the  rope-part  is  fattened. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a head-ftall  formed  of 
leather,  which  is  mounted  fometimes  with  one,  and  at  others 
two  {traps,  having  a fecond  throat-band  where  the  horfe 
is  liable  to  unhalter  himfelf.  In  this  cafe,  a long  ftrap  of 
leather  is  fixed  to  the  head-ftall  in  order  to  fecure  the  horfe 
to  the  manger  by,  though  fometimes  rope  is  employed  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  improved  ropes,  formed  from  coarfe  wool,  are  excel- 
lent for  this  ufe,  as  being  both  neat  and  durable,  while  they 
Hide  more  readily  in  the  rings  of  the  mangers. 

Halter  Cajl , an  accident  fometimes  occurring  to  horfes 

confequence  of  the  halters  being  left  too  long  in  tying 
them  to  the  blocks.  An  excoriation  of  the  pattern  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  this  means,  which  is  very  troublefome 
in  its  removal.  In  the  intention  of  preveating  accidents 
of  this  nature,  a fpring-ftaple  has  been  contrived  for  the 
halter-ring  to  hang  in,  and  deferibed  in  the  Tranfadtions  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  which  is  (hewn  in  the  annexed  plate 
at  Jig.  I.  : a is  the  fpring  pafiing  through  a mortice  in  the 
lharp  of  the  ftaple  clofe  to  the  part  that  is  ferewed  into  the 
manger  rail,  which,  preffing  againft  the  lever  b,  keeps  it  thort. 
By  this  means  the  horfe,  in  pulling  downwards,  ofi  becoming 
entangled,  overcomes  the  power  of  the  fpring,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  fet  himfelf  at  liberty. 

It  is  neceffary  that  all  fuch  horfes,  as  have  the  habit  of 
tinhaltering  themfelves,  thould  have  throat -bands  to  their 
halters. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  anoint  and  wath  the  place,  morning 
and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linfeed  oil  and  brandy, 
or  vinegar  and  brandy,  well  mixed  : or,  wath  the  injured  part 
with  lead-water,  or  weak  alum  water.  If  it  be  much  in- 
flamed, apply  a poultice,  made  of  turnips  boiled  till  they 
are  tender,  and  after  fqueezing  out  the  water,  let  them  be 
chopped  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard  : put  this 
into  a cloth  and  tie  the  foot  in  it,  and  let  it  remain  all  night. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  may  be  often  prevented  by  fattening 
a block  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  halter. 

JrlALTER-frap  or  Jlring , a cord  or  long  ftrap  of  leather, 
made  faft  to  the  head-ftall  and  to  the  manger,  to  tve  the 
horfe. 

HALTEREN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bithopric  of  Muntter,  fituated  on  the  Lippe  ; 20  miles 
S.W,  of  Munfter.  N.  lat.  510  45'.  E.  long.  7°  17'. 

HALTERISTiE,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  players  at  dif- 
cus,  fo  denominated  from  a peculiar  kind  of  difeus,  by  the 
Greeks  called  ix-mp,  and  by  the  Latins  halter. 

Budams,  and  others,  take  the  halter  to  have  been  a leaden 
weight  or  ball,  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to 
fecure  and  keep  themfelves  more  fteady  in  their  leaping.  Nor 
will  thefe  authors  allow  of  any  fort  of  halter  befides  this 
weight ; nor  other  halterifts  but  thefe  vaulters.  Ohcrs,  as 
Cornarius,  Conftantine,  and  Portus,  will  have  the  halter  to 
be  a lump  or  mafs  of  lead  or  ilone,  with  an  hold  or  handle 
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fixed  to  it,  by  which  it  might  be  carried  ; and  that  the 
halteriftae  were  thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  removing 
thofe  weights  from  place  to  place.  Thefe  authors  add,  that 
the  weight  or  ball  mentioned  by  Budasus,  was  not  called  aVrrp, 
halter , but  aAxrp,  aider,  which  tignifies  helper,  defender. 

Hier.  Mercurialis,  in  his  treatife  De  Arte  Gvmnaftica, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  diftinguithed  two  kinds  of  halterifta: ; for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways  o 
applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a certain 
manner  ; the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm’s  end  ; and 
in  this  poll  tire  to  give  themfelves  divers  motions,  fwinging 
the  hands  backwards  and  forwards,  &c.  according  to°the 
engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by-  Mercurialis. 

The  halter  was  of  a cylindrical  figure,  fmaller  in  the  middle 
(where  it  was  held)  by  one  diameter,  than  at  the  two  ends. 
It  was  about  a foot  long,  and  there  was  one  for  each  hand. 
It  was  made  either  of  iron,  ftone,  or  lead.  Galen,  de  Tuend. 
Valetud.  lib.  i.  lib.  v.  and  lib.  vi.  fpeaks  of  this  exercife, 
and  (hews  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging  the  body  of  peccant 
humours  ; making  it  equivalent  both  to  purgation  and  phle- 
botomy. 

HALTING,  among  Farriers,  See.  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a horfe,  ariling  from  a lainenefs  or  other  injury  in 
the  (houlder,  leg,  or  foot ; which  leads  him  to  fpare  the  part, 
or  ufe  it  too  timoroufly. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  diforder,  in  its  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  is  a thing  of  great  extent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
manege  ; for  which  reafon  we  (hall  add  the  principal  points 
relating  to  it.  If  a horfe  halts,  it  is  either  before,  in  which 
cafe  his  complaint  lies  either  in  the  (houlder,  the  legs,  or 
feet  ; or  behind,  where  it  mult  lie  in  tke  hip,  ham,  or  the 
like. 

1.  The  figns  which  indicate  it  in  the  (houlder,  are  his  not 
lifting  up  his  leg,  but  trailing  it  on  the  ground,  or  his  calling 
one  leg  more  than  the  other,  and  with  his  knee,  in  a manner, 
unbent  ; and,  that  in  turning  (hort  he  will  vifibly  favour  the 
leg  on  the  lame  Tide.  Again,  if  the  ailment  be  found  on  the 
(houlder,  it  mutt  either  be  in  the  top  of  the  (houlder-bladc, 
called  the  withers,  which  is  known  by  his  halting  molt  when 
a perfon  is  on  his  back,  his  flu-inking  much,  and  offering  to 
bite  when  griped  and  handled  about  the  top  of  the  (houlder- 
blade,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  (houlder-blade,  joining  to  the 
marrow-bone,  which  is  the  fore-pitch  of  the  brealt,  and  is 
known  by  his  treading  his  fteps  thick,  and  (hrinking,  ready 
to  fall  down,  when  preffed  in  that  part  ; or  in  the  elbow, 
which  joins  the  marrow-bone  to  the  leg,  which  is  known  by 
wincing  and  taking  up  his  foot  when  pinched  there. 

2.  If  the  grievance  be  in  the  legs,  it  either  lies  in  the 
knee  or  pattern  joint,  which  he  difeovers  by  refufing  to 
bow  the  one  or  the  other,  and  going  ftiffly  on  it  ; <?r  in 
the  fhank,  which  is  difeovered  by  fome  fplint,  ferew,  wind- 
gall,  or  other  viiible  malady  thereon. 

3.  If  it  be  in  the  foot,  it  is  either  in  the  coronet,  and 
owing  to  fome  (train,  or  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  fome  tu- 
mour or  breaking  thereon,  or  its  appearing  hot  and  burn- 
ing  to  the  touch  ; or  in  the  heel,  owing  to  an  over-reach, 
or  the  like,  and  vifible  to  the  eye  ; as  alfo  by  his  treading 
altogether  on  his  toe ; or  in  the  qitarters , between  the 
middle  of  the  hoof  and  the  heel,  which  is  known  by  liis 
halting  more  when  on  the  edge  of  a bank  than  when  on 
plain  ground.  This  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  being 
pricked  with  a nail  in  the  (hoeing  ; and  the  faulty  nail  is 
diftinguiflied  by  pinching  the  head  of  each  nail,  and  the 
hoof  together,  with  a pair  of  pincers. 

If  a horfe  halt  behind,  from  a diforder  in  the  hip  or 
huckle-bone,  he  will  go  fide-long,  and  not  follow  fo  well 
with  that  leg  as  the  other  j nor  will  he  turn  on  that  fide 
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without  favouring  the  leg : add,  that  he  (hews  it  more 
in  walking  on  the  fide  of  a bank  with  the  worll  letr 
higheft. 

If  a horfe  has  any  hidden  infirmity,  that  will  bring  him 
to  halt  when  he  coincs  to  travel  well,  it  may  be  difco- 
vered  by  running  him  in  hand  on  a finooth  way,  at  the 
length  of  the  halter,  and  obferving  how  he  fets  down  his 
legs : if  he  favour  none  of  them,  he  is  to  be  farther 
proved,  by  riding  him  roundly  till  heated  ; then  letting 
him  (land  (till  an  hour,  and  after  that  running  him  in  the 
hand  at  halter’s  length  as  before. 

HALTON,  in  Geography , a townfiiip  and  chapclry  in 
the  parilh  of  Runcorn,  and  hundred  of  Bucklow,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Cheller,  was  formerly  a place  of  note, 
and  contained  a large  baronial  lortrefs  with  its  ufual  append- 
ages. The  barony  of  Halton  was  given  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
carl  of  Cheller,  to  his  coufin  Nigil,  who  was  alfo  conllituted 
the  earl's  marlhal.  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
n the  honor,  fee,  manor,  and  caflle  of  Ha'ton,”  were  dif- 
pofed  of  by  fale,  but  reverted  to  the  crown  at  the  reltora- 
tion.  They  are  now  leafed  from  the  crown  to  the  earl  of 
Cholmondeley.  The  barons  of  Halton  pofleffed  very  ex- 
tenlive  privileges  by  grants  from  the  earls  of  Cheller:  being 
conllables  of-  Cheller,  and  marfhals  ; having  the  ward  of 
the  (Ireets  of  Cheller  during  fair  time  ; the  liberty  of  hav- 
ing a callle  and  prifon  at  Halton  ; which  town  was  alfo  a 
free  borough,  with  privilege  of  a weekly  market  and  two 
fairs  ; to  hold  a court  for  the  cognizance  of  various  offences, 
to  have  a mailer  ferjeant  and  eight  under  ferjeants,  within 
the  fee  of  Halton  ; to  have  the  advowries  ot  all  ftich  as 
lhould  put  thenaf.lves  under  their  prote&ion  ; to  hold  the 
town  of  Congleton  as  a free  borough  ; with  feveral  other 
inferior  privileges.  A callle  was  built  here  loon  after  the 
Norman  conquell ; it  was  in  ruins  in  Cromwell’s  time,  bat 
in  a furvey  then  made  a gate-houfe  is  deferibed  with  five 
rooms  over  it ; alfo  one  great  hall  with  two  ranges  of  build- 
ings over  it,  containing  nine  rooms  and  a prilon.  The  ho- 
nor of  Halton  is  Hated  to  have  had  jurifdiflion  over  37 
townlhips  in  this  county,  and  others  in  Lancalhire.  In  this 
townfiiip  is  Hailwood,  the  feat  of  fir  Richard  Brooke,  bart. 
whofe  father  purchafed  it  of  Robert  Newton,  efq.  in  1799. 
This  townlhip  contained,  in  the  year  1801,  137  houfes  and 
628  inhabitants.  Lyfons's  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  4to. 
1810. 

HALTWHISTLE,  a market  town  and  parilh  in  the 
well  divilion  of  Tynedale-ward,  and  near  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  county  ot  Northumberland,  England,  is  feated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tyne.  At  a fhort  diitance 
north  of  the  town  is  part  of  Hadrian’s  wall,  and  to  the  well 
are  traces  of  a Roman  road,  called  the  Maiden-way.  Seve- 
ral Roman  works  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  county  : call 
of  the  church  is  an  encampment  called  Callle-banks  : about 
three  miles  north  of  the  town  is  Thelwall-callle  ; and  another 
place  is  called  Wall-town.  Haltwhiille  contained  104  houfes 
in  the  year  1861,  and  453  inhabitants.  It  has  a fmall  weekly 
market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

HALVAN,  or  Chaui.an,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fez, 
Celebrated  for  its  baths  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Fez. 

HALY-ABBAS,  in  Biography,  an  Arabian  phyfician 
and  philofopher,  who  flourilhed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
loth  century,  and  was  held  in  fuch  high  ellimation  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  Magus. 
About  the  year  980  he  wrote  a book,  which  contains  the 
fullelt  and  bell  account,  that  has  been  tranfinitted  to  us,  of 
the  ancient  Arabian  phyfic,  and  which  he  intended  as  a com- 
plete fyltem  of  the  art,  and  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  preced- 
ing writers : for  he  affirmed,  that  no  author  had  yet  appeared, 
Von.  XVII. 


whofe  works  were  altogether  complete  ; and  he  fpecified  feve- 
ral initances  of  failure  in  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Oriba- 
fius,  and  Paulus.  T'his  treatife  of  Kaly-Abbas  was  enti- 
tled “ Almaleci,”  or  “ The  Royal  Work,”  and  was  dedi- 
cated, in  very  hyperbolical  language,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  eafiern  nations,  to  the  caliph  Adad-Odaula.  It 
was  tranfiated  into  Lalin  by  Stephen  of  Antioch  in  1 27, 
and  was  Hill  in  great  eftimation  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  printed  under  the  following  title  ; “ Regalis  Dilpofi- 
tionis  Theories  Libri  decern,  et  PraCticse  Libri  decern,” 
Venetiis,  1492,  in  folio;  and  afterwards  at  Lyons  in  1515, 
in  folio,  and  in  1 C23,  Ato.  See  FrcindHiil.  of  Phvf.  Llov. 
Did.  Hill. 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifies  a holy  or  ecclefiallical 
court.  See  Halmote. 

There  is  a court  held  in  London  by  this  name,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  Iheriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers.  It  was 
anciently  held  on  the  Sunday  next  before  St.  Thomas's  day, 
and  for  this  reafon  called  the  halymote,  or  holy  court.  The 
title  thereof  runs  thus:  “ Curia  fandli  motus  tenta  in  Guil- 
halda  civitatis  Londin.  coram  major  & vicecom.  &c.” 

HALYWERCFOLK  anciently  fignified  fuch  perfons 
of  the  province  of  Durham  as  held  lands  on  condition  of 
defending  the  corpfe  of  St.  Cuthbert ; and  who  hereupon 
claimed  the  privilege,  not  to  be  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bi- 
Ihopric  either  by  king  or  bifhop. 

HAM,  a Saxon  word  properly  fignifying  a houfe  or 
diudling- place. 

Ham  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a fireet  or  village. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  names  of  many  of  our  towns  end 
with  it ; as  Nottingham,  Buckingham,  Walfingham,  & c. 

Ham  is  alfo  a part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ; being  the 
inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle  in  which 
the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each  other. 

H am,  in  Rural  Economy,  formerly  a name  frequently  ap- 
plied proviucially  to  a Hinted  common,  or  cow  paiture. 

Ham,  in  Commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a leg  or  thigh  of  pork, 
dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared  to  make  it  keep,  and  to  give  it 
a brifk  'agreeable  flavour. 

Weitphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared  by  fak- 
ing them  with  falt-petre,  prefiing  them  in  a prefs  eight  or 
ten  days,  then  Heeping  them  in  juniper  water,  and  drying 
them  by  the  fmokc  of  juniper-wood. 

A ham  may  be  falted  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  WcHphaha, 
by  fprinkling  a ham  of  young  pork  with  fait  for  one  day, 
in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood  : then  wiping  it  dry,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a mixture  of  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  falt-petre,  half  a pint  of  bay  fait, 
and  three  pints  of  common  fait,  well  Hirred  together  in  an 
iron  pan  over  the  fire  till  they  are  moderately  hot : let  it  lie 
three  weeks  in  this  falting,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and 
then  dry  it  in  a chimney. 

There  are  different  methods  purfued  in  curing  hams  in 
different  places,  but  the  pradlice  that  is  the  moll  ready  and 
certain,  has  not  yet  been  Ihewn  by  any  well-conducted  fet  of 
experiments  upon  the  fubjedl.  I11  thofe  diltricls  which  arc 
tile  moll  celebrated  for  the  making  of  good  bams,  the  bulL- 
nefs  is  performed  by  lirlt  rubbing  them  very  hard  with  feme 
bay  or  other  fait,  but  moll  commonly  the  former  ; then  let- 
ting them  remain  fome  timr  upon  a Hone-bench,  in  order  that 
the  brine  may  drain  away  and  difeharge  itfelf.  But  on  the 
contrary,  in  other  cafes,  they  are  covered  up  quite  dole. 
After  the  lapfe  of  a few  days,  however,  (whatever  method 
has  been  at  fird  followed,)  they  are  again  rubbed  as  bard  as 
before,  with  the  fame  kind  of  fait,  in  mixture  with  about  h alf 
an  ounce  of  faltpetre  to  each  ham.  They  are  then  continued 
about  a week  longer  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  faltiug  tub 
O t»  among 
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among  the  brine,  when  they  are  fuppofed  ready  to  hang  up 
to  dry,  which  is  often  done  on  the  fides  of  large  open 
chimneys,  it  being  the  practice  with  fome  to  have  them 
fmoked  by  means  of  expofure  to  the  fmoke  of  peat,  coal, 
or  fome  other  fort  of  fuel,  while  others  cautioufly  avoid 
having  them  fmoked  at  all. 

Where  they  are  not  difpofed  of  before,  they  are  ufually 
kept  in  thefe  fituations  until  the  warm  weather  begins  to  fet 
in,  when  they  are  packed  up  in  calks  with  draw,  or  the  feeds 
of  oatmeal,  and  fent  to  the  market  to  be  fold. 

The  Survey  of  the  County  of  Weftmoreland  dates  the 
lofs  in  the  weight  of  hams  by  drying  toibe  fo  great  as  20 
per  cent,  but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  to  be  quite  fo  much, 
though  it  mult  evidently  be  very  confiderable,  and  fhould 
not  by  any  means  be  overlooked  by  the  farmer  or  falter  who 
cures  any  great  number  of  pigs.  The  former  (hotild  indeed 
carefully  weigh  it  before  he  enters  upon  the  practice  in  any 
extenfive  manner. 

Ham,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  younged  fon  of  Noah, 
who  having  indecently  expofed  the  nakednefs  of  his  father, 
was  curfed  by  the  patriarch  in  the  line  of  Canaan  and  his 
polterity.  (See  Canaan.)  In  confequence  of  this  ir- 
reverent aCt  on  the  part  of  Ham,  fome  have  fancifully  con- 
}e£hired,  that  not  only  Ham  and  Canaan,  but  all  their  pof- 
terity,  became  Haves,  and  the  colour  of  their  (kin  was  fud- 
denly  rendered  black  ; and  accordingly  they  maintain,  that 
all  the  blacks  have  defeended  from  Ham  and  Canaan. 
Others  have  confidered  Ham  as  the  introducer  of  wicked- 
nefs  after  the  Hood,  and  they  charge  him  with  a variety  of 
enormities  and  abominations.  They  fuppofe  that  he  and  his 
poderity  were  principally  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel, 
that  they  fuggelled  the  delign,  and  formed  the  prefumptuous 
project.  He  is  alio  reprefented  as  the  firlt  propagator  of 
idolatry  after  the  Hood,  and  the  inventor  of  magic  and  other 
fimilar  fuperditions.  Ham  was  the  father  of  Cudi,  Mizraim, 
Phut,  and  Canaan  : and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  he  peo- 
pled Africa,  and  that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt,  the  mod  fruitful 
part  of  this  country.  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham  in 
feveral  paffages  of  the  Pfalms.  Some  have  believed  that 
Hammon,  adored  in  Egypt  and  Lybia,  was  Ham,  the  fon  of 
Noah.  But  M.  Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  Ham 
nor  Mizraim  was  ever  in  Egypt,  but  that  their  poderity  fet- 
tled in  this  country,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  ancef- 
tor.  And  as  to  Ham’s  being  worfhipped  as  a god,  and 
called  Jup  t r Ammon,  he  thinks  that  this  is  a midake  occa- 
fioned  by  iimilitude  of  names,  and  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours  have  been  paid  at  all  times 
in  Egypt. 

Ham,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  two  paridies  of  Eflex, 
England,  refpcCtiveiy  ca'led  Ead  and  Weil,  from  their  rela- 
tive fituations  to  each  other.  Both  are  in  the  hundred  of 
Becontree,  and  are  feated  in  a flat  marfhy  traft  of  land,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lee  and  Thames,  to  the  S E.  of  London. 
Eaftham  contained,  in  the  year  1801,  159  houfes  and  1065 
inhabitants.  About  one  mile  from  the  church  is  Green- 
ltreet  houfe,  an  ancient  manfion,  which  progreflively  belong- 
ed to  the  Nevils,  Holcrofts,  Ga’rrards,  and  Morleys.  In  the 
church  is  an  old  monument,  with  effigies  of  Edmund  Ne- 
ville, earl  of  Wefimoreland,  and  his  lady.  The  church  con- 
tains forhe  other  monuments,  and  the  fouth  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel has  fome  Saxon  arches.  This  parifh  confids  of  about 
2000  acres  of  land  ; of  which  900  are  mnr(h,  about  60  up- 
land paflure,  and  the  remainder  arable  ; the  greater  part  of 
the  latter  is  ufually  planted  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables.  Wed  Ham  parifh  contains  4500  acres  of 
land,  of  which  1970  are  arable,  the  remainder  meadow  and 
mardu  Here  were  formerly  a weekly  market  and  an  annual 
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fair,  the  charter  for  which  was  procured  in  1253.  In  this 
parifh  was  an  abbey'  called  Stratford  Langthorne,  founded  in 
the  year  1x35,  for  monks  of  the  Cidercian  order.  The  ab- 
bey buildings  were  contiguous  to  the  pariflr  church,  but 
nearly  the  whole  have  been  dedroyed  and  removed.  The 
pariflr  church,  a large  edifice,  contains  feveral  monuments, 
iome  of  which  are  fine  and  curious.  In  this  pariflr  are  fome- 
water-works,  which  were  edabliflred  in  the  year  1745,  and 
are  worked  by'  a fleam  engine.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  Lon- 
don, vol.  iv.  p.  245,  &c. 

Ham,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Peronne,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Somme.  The  place  contains  1 544,  and  the  can- 
ton 9382  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  132A  kiliometres,  in 
21  communes.  N.  lat.  50  11'.  E.  long.  3 9'. 

Ham  Bh/Jf,  a cape  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  ifland  of 
Santa  Cruz,  111  the  Wed  Indies.  N.  lat.  17  51'.  W.  long. 
63  34'- 

HA  MAD  A,  a towm  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Chamir. 

HAMAD  AN.  See  Amadan. 

H AMADRYADES,  formed  of  together,  and 
dryad,  of  ope.;,  oal,  in  Antiquity,  certain  fabulous  deities  re- 
vered among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  believed  to  prefide 
over  w'oods  and  ioreds,  and  to  be  enclofed  under  the  bark 
of  oaks. 

The  Hamadnyades,  iu-Ayvao;-:,  were  fuppofed  to  live,  and 
die  with  the  trees  to  which  they'  were  attached  p as  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Servius  on  Virgil,  Eclog.  x.  ver.  62,  after  Mneii- 
machus,  the  fcholiad  of  Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other 
traditions  relating  to  this  fubjedt. 

The  poets,  how'ever,  frequently  confound  the  Hama- 
dry  ades  w’ith  the  Naiads,  Napaeas,  and  rural  nymphs  in  gene- 
ral: wfitnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  lxviii.  ver.  23.  Ovid.  Fatl.  iv. 
229.  Met.  i.  ver.  695.  xiv.  ver.  628.  Propertius,  Eleg. 
xx.  32.  Virg.  Eel.  x,  ver.  64.  Georg,  iv.  ver.  382, 
383- 

Fedus  calls  them  Querquetulante,  as  being  iflued  or  fprung 
from  oaks. 

An  ancient  poet,  Pherenicus,  in  Athenxus,  lib  iii.  calls 
the  vine,  fig-tree,  and  other  fruit  trees,  hamadryades,  from 
the  name  of  their  mother  the  oak. 

This  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs  or  in- 
telledtual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for  their  wor- 
fhipping  of  trees  ; as  we  find  they  did,  not  only  from  their 
poets  but  their  hidorians.  Livy'  fpeaks  of  an  ambaffador’s 
addrefling  himfelf  to  an  old  oak,  as  to  an  intelligent  perlon 
and  a divinity.  Lib.  iii.  § 25. 

HAMADRYAS,  in  fo  named  by  Commcrfon, 

from  d jj.ee,  accompanying,  and  Jpti  , a grove  ; becaufe  it  inha- 
bits woods  or  Ihady  places.  The  word,  though  at  firfl 
light  appearing  to  be  compounded  of  another  generic  name, 
(fee  Dhyas,)  is  not  really'  fo,  ard  therefore  not  exception- 
able. JufT.  232.  Lamarck.  Died.  v.  3.  67. — Clafs  and 
order,  Dloecia  Polyandrla.  Nat.  Ord.  Multiftlique,  Linn.' 
• Ranunculacea,  Ju(f. 

’ Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  or  fix  ovate,  point- 
ed, concave,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  ten  or  twelve, 
linear,  acute,  fpreading,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with- 
out any  nectariferous  pore  at  their  bafe.  St  am.  Fila- 

ments numerous,  ihorter  than  the  calyx,  thread-fhaped ; 
anthers  vertical,  elliptical,  obtufe,  thick-edged, ‘of  two  mar- 
ginal cells. 

Female,  Cal  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  FIJI.  Germens  fu- 
perior,  numerous,  collected  into  an  ovate  head ; dyles  none  ; 
Aigmas  Ample,  (lightly  reflexed.  Perk.  none.  Receptacle 
2 roundiih. 
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Toundifli.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  compreffed,  hooked  at 
the  point. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  five  or  fix  leaves,  retals  twice 
as  many,  linear,  dellitute  of  a ne&ary.  Stamens  about 
fifty. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Germens  collected 
into  a head.  Stigma  fimple.  Seeds  naked. 

i . H.  magellanica.  Lamarck.  Gathered  by  Commerfon 
in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  Mr.  Menzies  found  the  fame  in 
"February,  1787,  half  way  up  the  mountains  at  Staten  land. 
The  root  is  perennial,  confiding  of  long  ftraight  fibres,  as  in 
other  plants  of  this  natural  family.  Stem  none.  Leaves 
few,  radical,  eredl,  deeply  divided  into  three  parts,  which 
are  more  or  lefs  lobed  and  cut;  frnooth  above;  downy  or 
cottony  beneath.  Footjlalis  three  or  four  inches  long,  being 
twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  leaf,  flout,  downy,  dilated 
and  (heathing  at  their  bafe.  Flower-Jlalk  folitary,  rather  tall- 
er than  the  leaves,  naked,  fimple,  very  cottony  in  the  upper 
part.  Flowers  few,  denfely  fpiked,  pale  green  or  yellowifh, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  males  fewefl,  on  a more 
{lender  (talk  ; females  about  four  or  five  in  the  fpike,  from  a 
different  plant.  We  have  not  .feen  the  ripe  fruit,  but  there 
is  every  appearance  of  its  being  as  above  deferibed. 

The  flowers,  except  their  being  dioecious,  and  the  general 
habit,  though  herbaceous,  of  this  plant,  bear  much  refem- 
blance  to  the  Knowltonia  of  Salifbury  and  Sims,  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  775,  which  is  Anamenia  of  Ventenat,  Jard.  de  la  Malm, 
t . 22,  Adonis  capcnjis,  vejicatoria  and  Jilin  of  Linnaeus,  but 
the  fruit  of  the  latter  genus  is  a berry  or  drupa,  and  the  ftig- 
mas  are  accompanied  by  flyles. — The  Hamadryas  either  va- 
ries in  the  number  of  fegments,  and  degree  of  downinefs,  of 
its  leaves,  perhaps  according  to  its  degree  of  elevation  above 
th:  fea,  or  Mr.  Menzies"  is  another  fpecies,  its  leaves  being 
much  lefs  cut  than  in  Commerfon’s  fpecimens,  and  very 
woolly.  We  are,  however,  hence  inclined  to  affent  to  Mr. 
Salifbury’s  idea,  that  the  above  Knowltonia  are  rather  varie- 
ties than  fpecies,  for  they  all  differ  from  each  other  much  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Hamadryas,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
an  animal  of  the  baboon  tribe.  See  SlMiA. 

HAMAH,  or  Hama,  in  Geography , a town  of  Syria, 
fituated  in  a narrow  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  poffefiing  fome  trade, 
from  its  fituation  on  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Tripoli.  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  water-works  ; the  wheels  are  the 
large  ft  in  that  country,  being  32  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  the 
circumference  are  fa'lened  troughs,  fo  difpofed  as  to  fall  in 
the  river,  and  when  they  reach  the  vertex  of  the  wheel,  the 
water  is  difeharged  into  a refervoir,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
by  conduits  to  the  public  and  private  baths.  The  gardens 
of  Hamah  are  pleafant  and  productive  ; and  the  foil  in  the 
adjacent  country  is  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  cotton  ; but 
agriculture,  expofed  to  the  rapine  of  the  Motfallam  and  the 
Arabs,  is  in  a very  languifhing  condition.  The  chiefs  or 
fcheiks  of  Hamah  are  very  tarnous,  as  they  are  defeended 
from  Mahomet.  Abulfeda,  the  great  Arabian  hillorian  and 
geographer,  was  prince  of  Hamah  about  tl>e  year  1345, 
and  lie  reigned  three  years,  the  fovereign  power  being  in  his 
family.  The  Maronites  built  a chapel  and  a tomb  in  this 
place,  whence  foon  arofe  a convent,  very  celebrated  in  that 
part  of  Syria ; 62  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aleppo.  N.  lat. 
34  45'.  E.  long.  370  10'. 

HAMAM,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  eaftern  province  of 
Algiers,  celebrated  for  its  baths,  anciently  called  “ Aquae 
Tibilitanx  45  miles  E.  of  Conftantina. 

HAMAMEL1S,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Greek 


name  from  o',  accompanying,  and  or  jur\ir»  an  apple- 

tree,  becaufe  the  plant  which  bore  it  bloffomed  at  the  fame 
feafon,  and  is  fuppofed  by  modern  botanifts  to  have  been  the 
M ■fpihts  Amelanchter,  or  fomething  near  it.  Linnaeus  chofe 
this  now  unoccupied  name  for  a new  American  fhrub,  which 
Mitchell  had  called  Trilopus,  in  his  letters.  The  rearon  of 
its  application  in  the  prefent  inftance  feems  to  be,  that  as  the 
fruit  is  a whole  year  in  ripening,  it  aceompanies  the  flowers 
in  autumn,  which  are  deftined  to  produce  the  next  year’s 
fruit. — Linn.  Gen.  66  Schreb.  90.  Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  1. 
701.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  t.  277.  Juff.  288.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  88. — Clafs  and 
order,  Tet/andria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacee,  Linn.  Ber- 
be tides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double,  permanent,  inferior  ; the 
outer  of  two  roundiih  fmaller  leaves  ; inner  of  four  eredl, 
ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  equal  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  linear, 
equal,  very  long,  obtufe,  reflexed.  Ne&ary  of  four  trun- 
cated feales,  attached  to  the  petals.  Stam.  Filaments  four, 
linear,  alternate  with  the  petals,  fliorter  than  the  calyx  ; an- 
thers vertical,  elliptical,  of  two  cells,  each  opening  by  a 
valve.  Fiji . Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  villous  ; ftyles  two, 

the  length  of  the  llainens  ; ftigmas  capitate.  P eric.  Cap- 
fule  coriaceous,  fupported  by  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  ovate, 
two-horned,  with  two  cells,  and  two  valves.  Seeds  folitary, 
oblong,  polifhed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  two,  inner  of  four 
leaves,  inferior.  Petals  four,  with  a nectariferous  fcale  to 
each.  Anthers  with  two  lateral  valves.  Caplule  of  two 
cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  The  paradoxical  remarks  on  this  plant  in  Linn. 
Man!.  333,  arofe  from  the  author  having  confounded  with 
it  the  Fothergilla,  fee  that  article,  which  circumftance  the 
younger  Linnaeus  overlooked  when  he  deferibed  the  latter  in 
his  Supplementum,  or  he  doubtlefs  would  have  explained  the 
matter.  What  is  in  the  M anti  [fa  termed  the  Carolina  monoe- 
cious kind,  is  Fothergilla,  the  likenefs  of  whofe  leaves  to  Ha- 
mamelis  caufcd  the  miftake.  Willdenow  and  Reiehard  copy 
thefc  remarks,  and  Schreber  copies  the  laft-named  writer,  as 
if  his  obfervation  had  been  original.  Dr.  Garden  was  well 
aware  of  the  differences  between  thefe  genera,  and  intended 
to  have  called  the  Fothergilla  by  a name-  alluding  to  the 
other,  ylnamelis. 

The  only  fpecies  is, 

1.  H.  virgin! ana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  180.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  to. 
(Hamamelis;  Du  Hamel.  Arb.  287.  t.  288.  Gron.  Virg. 
22.) — Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  caTed,  ac- 
cording to  Clayton,  Witch-Hazel,  a name  corrupted  from 
Wych-Hazel,  and  applied,  we  prefume,  on  account  of  fome 
refemblance  to  the  Elm,  fo  denominated  in  England.  The 
leaves  however,  and  afpe£l  of  the  plant,  more  refemble  the 
Hazle-nut,  or  Hill  more  the  Alder.  The  flowers  are  in  lit- 
tle axillary  bunches,  with  downy  (talks,  bracteas,  and  calyx, 
their  petals  long,  whitifii  and  confpicuous.  They  come  out 
late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  fpring,  before  the  leaves,  and  the 
cap/ules,  which  are  (haped  fomewhat  like  a mitre,  fcarcely 
half  an  inch  long,  are  not  perfected  till  the  following  fum- 
mer.  Linnaeus’s  remark,  that  the  flowers  arc  polygamous, 
feems  correct,  and  probably  that  circumftance  is  owing 
to  the  cafual  imperfe&ion  of  one  or  other  of  their  organs, 
from  the  precarious  feafon  of  their  coming  forth  ; yet  hence 
Walter  has  made  three  different  fpecies  in  his  Flora  Car - 
oliniana,  255,  but  Willdenow  judicioufly  declined  adopting 
thefe. 

HAMAM-ET,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa, 
O o 2 in 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  E.  coaff,  in  a bay  or  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  pillars, 
the  blocks  of  marble,  and  other  tokens  of  antiquity  which 
are  found  in  this  place,  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
ruins  of  Caflir  Afcite,  the  “ Civitas  Siagitana”  of  the  an- 
cients. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Hamam,  or  wild  pige- 
ons, that  copioufly  breed  in  the  adjacent  cliffs  ; 30  miles  S. 
of  Tunis.  N.  lat.  36’  13'.  E.  long.  io°  38'. 

HAMAPATL1,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  the  province 
of  Madura  ; 17  miles  W.  of  Madura. 

HAMAPEL,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  the  Carnatic  5 
14  miles  E.  of  Tanjore. 

HAMARA,  a town  of  Greater  Bucharia  ; 3c  miles  E. 
of  Saganien. 

HAMATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  fuppofed  to  be  Emefa , on  the  Orontes,  and  now  call- 
ed Homs.  See  Emesa. 

HAMAXOBII,  HvMAXOBIANP,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a people  who  had  no  hoiifes,  but  lived  in  carriages. 

The  word  is  formed  from  auafa,  a carriage  or  chariot , and 
fhio:,  life. 

The  Hamnxobii,  called  alfo  Hamaxolita,  were  an  ancient 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  inhabiting  the  fouthern  part 
of  Mufcovy,  who,  inflead  of  houfes,  had  a fort  of  tents 
made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages,  to  be  ready  for 
fhifting  and  travel. 

HAMAZAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 40 
miles  W.  of  Arkeeko. 

HAMBATO,  an  affiento,  or  department,  in  the  jurif- 
didion  of  Riobamba,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  fituated  in 
S.  lat.  1°  41'  40",  and  22'  W.  of  the  city  of  Quito.  In 
152^  it  was  an  Indian  town,  and  in  the  following  year  mar- 
fhaf'Diego  de  Almagro  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
town.  It  Hands  on  a very  large  plain,  furrounded  by  moun- 
tains, particularly  on  the  N.  fide,  which  is  bounded  by  Chim- 
borazo, from  the  foot  of  which  it  is  at  no  great  diffanee. 
On  the  S.  fide  is  a lake,  called  “ Colta,”  about  a league  in 
length  and  three  quarters  of  a league  in  breadth,  where  are 
a great  number  of  wild  geefe  and  gallaretas  ; and  its  banks 
are  covered  with  plantations.  The  principal  fquare  and 
Rreets  are  regular,  flraight,  and  airy  ; the  houfes,  built  of 
a light  Hone,  are  low,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes.  The 
Indians,  who  inhabited  this  place,  were,  before  their  conver- 
fion  to  ChriHianity,  known  by  the  name  of  Puruayes,  and 
are  to  this  day  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  Indians  in  the 
whole  province.  It  has  two  churches,  feveral  convents,  a 
nunnery,  and  a hofpita',  in  a ruined  Hate.  On  the  W.  fide 
of  the  affiento  is  a river,  cut  into  fmall  trenches,  for  wa- 
tering the  adjoining  fields,  which  are  thus  rendered  fo  fertile, 
that  they  produce  corn  through  the  whole  year.  The  inha- 
bitants amount  to  between  16  and  20  thoufand.  The  magif- 
trates  are  regidores,  who  are  always  perfons  of  the  firfi  dif- 
tindion.  The  air  is  colder  here  than  at  Quito,  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  mountain  of  Chimborazo  ; the  uncom- 
fortable feafon  lafis  from  December  to  June,  the  N.  and 
N.W.  winds  then  principally  prevailing  ; but  it  is  free  from 
the  violent  tempelts  that  are 'Common  at  Quito.  Here 
are  many  conliderable  plantations  and  farms  ; and  in  the 
number  and  fize  of  its  manufactories,  it  furpaffes  every  other 
part  of  this  province.  The  Indians  are  much  employed  in 
weaving,  particularly  thofe  of  the  village  of  Guano,  who 
are  famous  for  their  manufacture  of  woriied  Hookings,  being 
amply  fupplied  with  wool,  from  the  iheep  which  abound  in 
this  jurifdiCtion.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  plenty 
of  grain  and  pulfe.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  manners  and 


cuHoms,  refemble  thofe  of  Quito.  This  department  includes 
fix  villages. 

HAMBERGER,  George  Edward,  in  Biography , 
profeffor  of  chemifiry  and  of  the  praCtice  of  medicine  in  the 
univertity  of  Jena,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2 iff  of  De- 
cember 1697,  his  father  being  profeflor  of  mathematics  in 
the  fame  univerfity.  From  his  earliefi  years  he  had  evinced  a 
difpofition  to  the  fiudy  of  anatomy,  and  was  accuflomed  to 
Heal  from  his  parents,  who  deHined  him  for  the  church,  to 
attend  the  leCtures  of  Slevoigt  on  that  fnbjed.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  relinquilhed  even  the  Hudy  of  the  ma-> 
thematics,  to  which  he  had  applied  himfelf  during  feveral 
years,  and  gave  up  his  attention  exclufively  to  medical  pur. 
luits.  In  1721  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1726 
was  appointed  profeffor ; and  he  held  the  chair  of  the 
praCfice  of  medicine  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  2 2d  of  June  1755. 

Hamberger  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  illuflrated 
phyfiology  by  *he  dodrines  of  philofopby,  and  of  having 
rendered  both  more  popular  than  they  had  ever  before  been 
in  Germany  ; but  in  the  difpute  with  the  celebrated  Haller, 
in  which  the  publication  of  his  hypothefis  concerning  re- 
fpiration  involved  him,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  con- 
fiderable  afperity,  he  was  altogether  in  error ; he  lived  long 
enough,  indeed,  to  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  hypo- 
thefis, which  he  avowed  to  his  friends.  It  was  contained  in 
a differtation,  “ De  Refpirationis  mechanifmo  et  ufu  ge- 
nuino,”  publifhed  in  1,27,  and  conftfied  of  a fuppofition, 
that  there  was  a quantity  of  air  within  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  as  a counterbalance  to  the  air  taken  in  by  refpiration. 
He  alfo  afferted  that  the  internal  intercofial  mufcles  were 
employed  to  deprefs  the  ribs,  and  the  external  to  elevate 
them.  His  other  works  are,  “ Elcmenta  Phyfiees,  Methodo 
Mathematica  in  ufum  Auditorum  confcripta,”  Jena:  1727, 
8vo.  cum  fig. — “ Difputatio  de  Venaefedionc,  quatenu6 
Motum  Sanguinis  mutat,”  ibid.  1729. — “Differtation  fur 
la  Mechanique  des  Secretions  dans  le  Corps  Humain,”  Bour- 
deaux,  1746.  This  differtation  obtained  a prize  from  the 
academy  of  that  city.  We  omit  feveral  trads  publifhed 
between  1744  and  1754,  in  continuation  of  the  Hallerian 
controverfy,  and  have  only  to  notice  his  “ Phyfiologia  Me- 
dica,  feu  de  Adionibus  Corporis  Humani  Sani  Dodrina,’’ 
Jenae  1751,  4to.  cum  fig. — “ Elementa  Phyfiologix*  Medicae, 
&c.”  1757,  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  for  ffudents  ; 
and  “ Methodus  Medendi  Morbos,  cum  praefatione  de  prief- 
tantia  Theorine  Hambergeri,  prae  ceteris,”  ibid.  1763,  pub- 
lilhed  by  profeffor  Baldinger.  Eloy.  Did.  Gen.  Biog. 

HAMBOIS,  Dr.  John,  is  Paid  to  have  poffeffed  a con- 
fiderable  fiiare  ef  learning  in  all  the  arts,  and  to  have  been 
no  contemptible  mathematician,  but  his  biographers  add, 
.that  mufic  held  the  firff  place  among  all  his  itudies.  It  is 
related  of  him  likewife,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  a fertile 
fancy,  and  a humour  of  a peculiar  kind ; and  Pits,  taking 
his  ideas  of  mufieal  compofition  from  a later  period,  tells  us, 
that  his  knowledge  in  harmony,  in  the  combination  of  con- 
cords, and  preparation  and  refolution  of  difeords,  was  fuch 
as  no  other  perfon  of  his  own  age  and  nation  poffeffed.  To 
thefe  talents,  Hambois  is  allowed  to  have  joined  a great 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  wrote  a trad, 
entitled  “ Summum  Artis  Mufices and  “ Cantionum 
Artificialium  diverfi  generis,”  &c.  Tanner  was  of  opinion 
that  this  mufieal  treatife  was  the  fame  as  that  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Digby  90,  “ De  Quatuor  Principalibus  Muficae 
but  that  is  proved  to  be  the  property  of  another.  See 
Simon  Turnstkde. 

Whether  Hambois  was  a member  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
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ford  or  Cambridge  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it  precifely 
known  at  what  time  he  received  his  diploma. 

In  Hollinlhed's  Chronicle,  p.  1 355,  there  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  moil  eminent  men  of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  among  whom  the  author  includes  John  Hambois, 
“an  excellent  mufician,”  adding,  that  “for  his  notable 
cunning  therein,  he  was  made  a DoCtor  of  Mufic.” 

HAMBURGH,  in  Geography , a free  imperial  city  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  Hanfeatic 
league  (fee  HANSK-f<mw),  and,  next  to  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
the  mod  conliderable  in  Germany,  is  fituated  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  in  that  part  of  Hoi  (lei  n which  is  called 
“Stormar,"  on  the  rivers  Elbe,  Alder,  and  Bille,  about 
60  miles  from  the  influx  of  the  Elbe  into  the  ocean.  The 
Elbe  is  here,  including  the  iflands,  near  a mile  broad  ; and, 
on  the  other  iide  «f  the  city,  the  Alder  forms  a bafon,  about 
IOOO  feet  long,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  parties  of  pleafure, 
being  furnilhed  with  a number  of  boats  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Near  this  bafon  is  a large  broad  place  called  the 
“Jung  farndeig,”  or  Ladies  walk,  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  branching  out  into  three  diftinct  pleafant  walks  ; 
and  oppoiite  to  the  Aider  arc  fome  of  the  bed  houfes  in  the 
city,  which  afford  a charming  profpeft.  The  Elbe,  befides 
forming  two  fpacious  harbours,  runs  through  mod  parts  of 
the  city  in  canals,  which  being  generally  broad  and  deep, 
are  very  convenient  for  the  merchants,  whole  houfes  are 
fituated  near  them.  The  tide  alfo  contributes  to  their 
additional  convenience  by  ebbing  and  flowing  in  thefe  canals, 
as  well  as  in  the  river  itfelf,  twice  a day  ; though  it  is  fome- 
times  productive  of  inundations,  which  iill  the  lower  build- 
ings and  cellars  with  water.  The  bridges  that  crofs  thefe 
canals  are  not  fewer  in  number  than  84  ; but  many  of  them, 
forming  the  continuations  of  flreets,  and  on  the  fame  level 
with  them,  are  not  vilible.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  old, 
which  is  the  larged,  the  mod  crowded,  and  the  mod  conve- 
nient for  bufinefs,  and  the  new,  by  one  of  the  bed  flreets  in 
Hamburgh,  called  the  “ Neue-wall.”  There  are  fome  other 
flreets,  which  are  fpacious  and  of  good  appearance  ; but 
the  flreets  and  lanes  are  for  the  moll  part  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  very  much  crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  extent  of  the 
city  being  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
houfes  have  no  external  elegance  to  recommend  them,  and 
within,  whatever  recommendations  they  may  afford,  the  ad- 
nuflion  of  light  is  obffruCted  by  the  awkward  difpofition  of 
their  ftair-cafes.  This  city  was  fortified  by  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  808.  But  the  fortifications  are  conftruCted  in  the 
eld  Dutch  tafte,  with  fpacious  ramparts,  planted  with  trees, 
the  circuit  of  which  is  about  an  eafy  two  hours’  walk,  or,  as 
fome  eflimate  them,  about  three  miles.  Thefe  ramparts 
are  lofty  and  fo  broad,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  abreaft  ; 
the  moats  are  deep  and  wide.  The  number  of  baftions 
round  the  town  is  24,  befides  fome  out-works ; particularly 
thofe  called  the  “ Sternchanze”  and  the  “ Neuewerk  the 
latter  is  merely  a line  regularly  fortified,  and  enclofmg  the 
flreets,  houfes,  and  gardens,  called  by  fome  the  “ Neuen- 
werk,”  or  the  “Suburb  of  St.  George.”  The  “ Ham- 
hurgh-Berg'>  is  a high  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
between  Hamburgh  and  Altona,  and  properly  a fuburb  of 
the  city.  This  fuburb  extends  to  Altona,  and  confiffs  of 
a range  of  houfes,  with  different  docks,  large  warehoufes 
for  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  whale  oil,  a hemp-magazine, 
a church,  and  an  hofpital  for  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  city 
has  four  principal  gates,  two  fmalier,  and  two  water  gates, 
called  the  “Upper”  and  “Lower  Baum.”  All  (hips  that 
go  to  or  come  from  the  fea,  pafs  through  the  latter  of  thefe 
gates.  The  city-gates  arc  (hut  in  winter  from  the  hour  of 
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four  to  eight,  and  in  fummer  from  feveri  to  ten,  and  when 
once  (hut,  they  are  never  opened  on  any  account  till  morn- 
ing. As  foon  as  the  gates  open  in  the  morning,  a multitude 
of  boats  and  fmall  barks  appear,  which  are  loaded  with  milk, 
fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  ; and  thus  the  markets 
are  plentifully  fupplied  chiefly  from  Hanover  and  Holftein  ‘T 
but  provifions  of  every  kind  are  dear.  Thofe  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  rife  early  and  go  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  will  obtain  every 
article  brought  from  Hanover  and  Holrtein  at  lefs  than  half 
the  price  which  it  will  fetch  in  the  markets.  To  thofe 
who  amufe  themfelves  with  this  walk,  the  harbour  of  the 
Elbe  exhibits  a rich  and  varying  profpeCt  of  veffels  of  every 
fize,  failing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  occupied  in  bringing 
provifions  into  the  city  or  carrying  back  the  produce.  The 
public  buildings  at  Hamburgh  are  the  following  churches  4 
viz.  St.  Peter’s  near  the  Alfter , St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catha- 
rine’s, St.  Michael’s,  the  Dome  church,  in  which  a fair  is 
held  for  eight  days  preceding  Chriffmas,  and  Johannes 
church,  the  Englifli  chapel,  near  the  Exchange,  in  which, 
fervice  is  performed  every  Sunday  by  an  Englifli  clergyman. 
The  palace  of  the  imperial  minifter  in  the  “ Neue  Wall”  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  building,  and  within  it  is  a very  neat  Ca- 
tholic chapel.  In  Admiralty  ftreet  is  a houfe  for  orphans,- 
and  an  armoury.  The  city  has  alfo  feveral  hofpitals  and 
fchools.  In  the  Lombard,  or  town-pledge  houfe,  money 
is  advanced  on  every  kind  of  merchandize,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a broker.  The  fenate-houfe  Hands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  near  the  Exchange,  and  is  joined  by  the  Bank. 
Over  the  Exchange  is  the  “ Borfenfaal,”  or  AuCtion-room,. 
where  goods  of  every  kind  are  daily  brought  to  be  fold  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  Hamburgh  abounds  alfo  with 
hotels  and  taverns ; and  it  has  alfo  a French  and  German 
theatre.  Tlie  principal  amufements  of  Hamburgh  are  mufic 
and  dancing,  card  playing  and  billiards  ; in  winter,  riding 
upon  fledges  richly  ornamented ; and  in  fummer,  walking 
or  riding  to  public  gardens  in  the  environs  of  the  town. 
Hamburgh  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain  100,000  inha- 
bitants, or,  according  to  the  ffatement  of  Hoeck,  95,000, 
the  principal  of  whom  are  opulent  merchants  ; and  many  are 
foreigners  and  Jews.  The  government  is  ariilocratic,  and 
confiffs  of  a fenate  of  37  perfons.  Lutheranifm  is  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  clergy, 
including  thofe  of  the  dependent  territories,  amount  to  53. 
And  though  no  other  public  exercife  of  religion  is  tolerated 
here,  Calvinills  and  Papiffs  may  have  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending worlhip  at  the  chapels  of  the  envoys  of  the  emperor 
and  other  fovereigns,  who  refide  in  the  city.  Hamburgh 
has  been  ufually  reckoned  the  third  commercial,  city  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  in  Germany.  Former- 
ly the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  confifted  in 
brewing  and  the  cloth  manufacture  ; but  at  prefent  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is  the  fugar-refinery,  for  which  Hamburgh 
has  long  been  famous.  The  cotton,  (locking,  goldthread, 
ribbon,  and  velvet  manufactures  of  this  place  have  been  held 
in  high  eftimation.  The  molt  conliderable  branches  of  its 
commerce  have  been  linens,  woollens,  wine,  fugar,  coffee, 
fpiceries,  metals,  tobacco,  timber,  leather,  corn,  dried  fifli, 
furs,  &c. ; and  of  late  it  has  been  the  great  mart  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  ifles  with  the  continent.  Great  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  Britifh  goods  have  paffed  from  hence  to  the  different 
fairs,  which  are  held  three  times  every  year  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayn,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Leipficrand  Brunfwick. 
The  merchants  of  Hamburgh  have  been  in  the  ^abit  of  . 
deriving  great  benefit  from  the  ipecie  bank,  founded  i« 
1619:  this  city  has  no  paper-money  except  the  bills  af 
6 exchange 
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exchange  that  pafs  between  individuals ; the  filver,  not 
wanted  for  daily  ufe,  is  depofited  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank, 
fecured  with  iron  bars.  The  plan  of  this  bank  is  faid  to  be 
very  finiple,  and,  on  that  account,  commended.  Each 
burgher  has  a right  by  inheritance  to  his  folio  on  its  books, 
in  which  the  fum  is  put  down,  that  is  at  the  fame  time  de- 
pofited in  bars  of  pure  filver.  The  amount  of  the  fum  depo- 
fited is  fet  down  in  the  folio  ; if  there  are  ic,ooo  marks  in 
the  name  of  one  perfon  upon  one  folio,  and  as  much  upon 
another,  and  one  pays  8000  marks  to  the  other,  the  folio  of 
the  perfon  paying  is  altered  to  that  of  20CO  marks,  and  that 
of  the  perfon  paid  to  that  of  18,000  ; this  is  called  “ writing 
off,”  and  the  fame  fum  remains  in  the  bank,  although  Hand- 
ing in  confequence  of  transfers,  in  different  names.  All 
marks  here  are  called  “ marks  banco,”  and  average  the  value 
of  2od.  Englifli.  Nothing  is  paid  in  but  bullion  or  pure  fil- 
ver and  gold,  and  it  never  difeounts.  In  confequence  of  this 
arrangement  there  can  be  no  forgeries  ; no  transfer  can  be 
made  by  bill,  i.  e.  the  party  paying  mutt  attend  in  perfon  ; 
if  ill  and  confined,  he  is  attended  by  a clerk  from  the  bank, 
if  abroad,  he  mutt  fend  a power  of  attorney,  and  the  per- 
fon receiving  fuch  power,  mutt  be  previoufly  identified,  be- 
fore he  can  touch  a (hilling. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  bank,  where  money  may  be 
paid  in,  and  received  back  again,  on  drafts,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
common  bankers.  The  bank  of  Hamburgh  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  fafett  in  Europe.  The  principal  gold- 
coins  in  ufe  here  are  the  ducats,  the  Louis,  and  the  Frederic 
d’or  : the  Danifh  ducat  paffes  for  3.1.  The  Englifli  and 
Dutch  for  ioj. ; the  Louis  and  Frederic  d’or  for  iSr.  The 
principal  filver  money  is  the  two-mark  piece,  2s.  3 d.  Englifh, 
and  the  dollar,  commonly  called  a fpecie,  which  is  3 marks, 
12  ftivers,  or  5 d.  Of  filver  money  Hamburgh  coins  very 
-large  quantities.  In  Hamburgh  there  are  numerous  libraries, 
which  do  honour  to  the  literary  tafle  of  its  inhabitants.  ■ The 
chief  dependencies  of  this  city  are  the  river  Alfter,  the 
bailliageof  Ham,  fome  ifles  and  low-lands  on  the  Elbe  ; and, 
befides  fome  diftridls  acquired  from  Holttein,  the  bailliage  of 
Ritzebuttel,  on  the  N.  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  including 
the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  and  the  ifle  called  Neuewerk,  fituated 
oppofite  to  that  port.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
i8c6,  Hamburg  was  taken  by  the  French.  N.  lat.  530 
36'.  E.  long.  90  56'. 

Hamburgh  has  long  been  remarkably  adlive  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mufical  dramas  or  operas,  and  it  feems  by  Matthe- 
fon’slift  of  them,  in  his  Mufical  Patriot,  that  the  operas  per- 
formed there,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  thelalt,  exceeded  in  number  thofe  of  every 
other  city  in  the  German  empire. 

The  firft  mufical  drama,  to  be  found  in  die  annals  of  die 
Hamburgh  ttage,  is  “ Orontes,”  fet  by  the  chapel-malter, 
Theil,  1678;  but  this,  and  rnoft  of  the  operas  performed 
here  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  were  in  the 
German  language. 

The  coinpoiitions  of  Keifer,  Matthefon,  Handel,  and 
Telemann,  who  all  began  their  career  in  this  city,  are  the 
■moll  renowned.  See  the  biographical  articles  for  thefe  com- 
pofers,  in  their  feveral  places. 

A lilt  of  the  numerous  operas  that  were  performed  at  Ham- 
burgh alter  1678,  is  recorded  in  Marpurg’s  Hiftorical  and 
Critical  E flays  on  Mufical  Subjedts. 

The  principal  compofers  of  thefe  early  attempts  at  operas, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  were  Strunck, 
Franck,  Fdrtfch,  Conradi,  and  Couffer,  who  afterwards 
fame  to  England,  where  he  obtained  the  place  of  compofer 
and  matter  of  the  Hate  band  of  mufic  in  Ireland.  In  1694, 
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ICeifer,  Brenner,  and  Kriegcr  began  to  compofe  for  the 
Hamburgh  theatre,  and  in  1696  the  operas  of  the  celebrated 
Abate  Steffani,  which  he  had  fet  in  Italian  for  the  court. of 
Hanover,  began  to  be  tranflated  and  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man language  at  Hamburgh,  except  the  airs,  which  were 
ufually  fung  in  Italian.  This  cultom  prevailed  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany  fo  late  as  the  year  1733 , when  Graun  fet 
his  opera  of  “ Pharao,”  the  “ Gianguir”  of  Apollolo  Zeno, 
for  the  theatre  at  Brunfwic,  of  which  only  the  recitatives 
were  tranflated  into  German,  while  the  airs  were  fet  and  fling 
in  their  original  language.  See  Graun. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  according  to  Riceo- 
boni,  (General  Hitt,  of  the  Stage,)  the  performers  in  the 
German  operas  at  Hamburgh  “ were  all  tradefmen  or  handi- 
crafts ; when  your  (hoc-maker  was  often  the  firft  performer 
on  the  ttage  ; and  you  might  have  bought  fruit  and  fweet- 
meats  of  the  fame  girls  whom  the  night  before  you  faw  in 
the  charadter  of  Armida  or  Semiramis.”  This  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  literally  true  in  the  infancy  of  the  mufical 
drama  in  that  city  ; and  even  later,  fome  of  the  under -cha- 
radters  may  have  been  filled  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Riccoboni ; but  afterwards,  it  is  known  that  Matthefon  was 
many  years  a performer  in  thofe  operas  ; and  the  celebrated 
compofer  Haffe,  before  he  went  to  Italy,  was  a tenor  finger 
on  the  Hamburg  ttage,  in  the  operas  of  Keifer.  Life  of 
Graun. 

The  celebrated  Telemann,  who  fucceeded  Keifer  as  mufic 
diredtor  in  1739,  and  died  in  1767,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  was  fucceeded  by  the  admirable  Carl.  Phil.  Emanuel 
Bach,  the  greatett  mufician  of  his  time,  who  died  at  above 
80,  in  1788. 

Hamburg,  a fmall  poft-town  of  America,  in  New  Jer- 
fey,  18  miles  from  Gofhen  in  New  York. — Alfo,  a hand- 
fome  poft-town,  in  Berke’s  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Schuylkill,  containing  about  50  or  60  lioufes,  and 
a church  for  united  Germans,  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts;  70 
miles  N.NAV.  from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat  40  34'.  W. 
long.  76b 

HAMBURGH ER’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Spitsbergen.  N.  lat.  79'  23'.  E.  long.  9 0 15'. 

HAMDEN,  a town  in  Hancock  county,  and  ftate  of 
Maine,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Penobfcot  river,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  this  town  for  veffels  of  any  fi/.e.  This  town  has  con- 
fiderable  trade  ; about  40  miles  N.E.  from  Wincaffet.— 
Alfo,  a townfhip  in  New  Haven  county,  Connedticut, 
about  8 miles  N.  of  New  Haven  ; containing  1482  inha- 
bitants. 

HAME-Trees,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially 
employed  to  fignify  the  hames  of  team  horfes. 

HAMED,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  4miles 
S.  of  Rofetta. 

HAMEESE,  a town  of  Algiers,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Teffiih ; whence  proceeds  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

HAMEL  du  Monceau,  Henry  Lewis  du,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  French  writer  on  rural  economy  and 
vegetable  phyfiology,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 700.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  he  publifr.ed  in  the  me- 
moirs of  that  body,  in  1728,  his  firft  economical  efliiy,  on  a 
kind  of  Parafitical  Fungus,  which  infefts  the  roots  of  the 
Cultivated  Saffron,  and  is  fo  fatal  to  them,  as  to  be  known 
amongft  cultivators  in  France  by  the  name  of  Mort  du  Saf- 
fran.  This  is  the  Sclerotium  crocorum  of  Perfoon,  Fung. 
1 19;  Tuber  parafiticum  of  Bulliard,  t.  456.  In  the  fame 
year  be  publifiied  in  that  work  his  firft  treatife  on  a much 
more  important  fubjedl,  the  propagation  of  trees  by  grafting, 
where  he  hazarded  fome  phyiiological  opinions,  and  entered 
1 on 
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on  a courfe  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  fubfequently  pur- 
fued  to  an  extent  which  lias  been  of  great  lervice  to  fcience, 
and  has  jnlbly  rendered  his  name  famous.  He  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  to  communicate  to  the  academy  various 
papers  relative  to  thefe  matters.  In  1750  he  began  to  pub- 
lifli,  in  i2mo,  his  Traite  de  la  Culture  des  'Ferres,  which  was 
continued  in  following  years  till  1761,  when  the  lixth  volume 
came  out.  Our  Engliih  writer  Tull  was  his  tirft  guide,  but 
he  fubfequently  profited  widely  by  the  experience  of  hirnfelf 
and  of  various  other  people,  aided  by  his  phyliological 
fagacity,  of  which,  it  deferves  to  be  noted,  he  made  a far 
more  cautious  ufe  and  application  than  is  general  with  farm- 
ing philofophers.  In  fliort,  he  left  this  moll  important 
practical  fcience  in  a Hate  far  different  indeed  from  that  in 
which  he  found  it,  and  deferves  to  be  reckoned  the  father  of 
intelligent  agriculture  in  France.  His  Elements  d’ Agriculture, 
in  two  vols.  i2mo  publilhed  in  1764,  may  be  conlidered  as 
a fequel  to  the  preceding  work.  Thele  two  volumes  have 
been  tranllated  into  German,  Spanifli,  and  Engliih.  Du 
Hamel  wiote  alfo  on  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Mad- 
der, in  4to.  in  1757. 

A more  fpleudid  and  extenfive  work  of  our  author  was 
publilhed  in  175J,  making  two  vols.  4to.  entitled  Traite 
tics  Aris  es  et  Arlujles  qui  fe  cultivent  en  France  en  plane  terre. 
Having  been  made  infpector  of  the  Marine,  the  ftudies 
which  had  been  his  amufement,  became,  as  he  fays,  his 
dutv  ; and  while  he  undertook  to  inveftigate  all  that  con- 
cerned the  cultivation  and  prefervation  of  timber,  for  that 
immediate  object,  he,  in  this  work,  extended  his  views  to 
the  treatment  and  botanical  diferimination  of  all  trees  and 
fhrubs  capable  of  bearing  the  climate  of  France.  Hence  a 
number  of  American  fpecies  became  fir  11  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  even  to  other  nations,  by  his  means.  Haller 
reckons  that  this  work  treats  of  a thoufand  fpecies  and  varie- 
ties. They  are  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  their 
Latin  generic  names,  and  he  took  for  the  bails  of  the  work 
the  nomenclature  of  Tournefort.  To  this  he  was,  in  a man- 
ner, obliged  by  national  prejudice  in  the  time  he  wrote, 
but  he  has  ventured  to  borrow  fome  improvements  from 
Linnaeus,  and  he  expreffes  hirnfelf  with  fenfe  and  candour 
on  this  fubjedf,  as  well  as  on  that  of  botanical  fyftems. 
To  each  genus  is  prefixed  a copper-plate  of  its  parts  of 
frudtilication,  with  dilfedlions,  after  the  manner  of  Tourne- 
fort ; then  follow  the  generic  charadlers  in  French.  The 
fpecies  are  enumerated  by  the  appellations  of  Calpar 
Bauhin,  or  fome  other  author,  in  Latm  and  French,  and 
general  remarks  on  their  culture,  properties,  and  lifts  are 
lubjoined.  One  or  more  fpecies  is  represented  by  wooden 
cuts,  in  the  adjoining  pages.  Moll  of  thefe  were  furnilhed 
by  the  very  identical  blocks  of  the  fine  Venetian  editions  of 
Matthiolus,  which  Du  Hamel  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  procure 
alniolt  complete,  and  the  deficiencies  are  fupplied  by  new 
cuts,  of  a far  inferior  ftyle  indeed,  but  very  often  of  confider- 
able  merit.  The  economical  remarks  on  the  more  important 
genera,  as  Morns,  Olea,  Finns,  and  Quercus,  are  extenfive  and 
valuable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  regu- 
larly adopt  the  Linnaean  nomenclature,  as  to  fpecies,  which 
had  appeared  two  years  before  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  a work 
he  occafionally  cites ; but  he  was  not  enough  of  a practical  bo- 
tanift  to  feel  its  tranfeendent  utility.  He  would  not,  like  Hal- 
ler, have  reje&ed  it  from  prejudice  or  envy,  for  his  character 
was  far  above  luch  feelings,  from  which  his  own  modefty  fe- 
cured  him,  and  he  was  always  in  amicable  correfpondence  with 
the  illuftrious  Swede,  to  whom  he  fent  his  publications  as  they 
came  out.  We  have  now  before  us  a copy,  with  his  own 
hand-writing  addreffed  to  Linnaeus,  of  his  moft  eminent  and 
important  work,  the  Phyfique  des  Arises^  which  came  out 
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in  1758,  in  two  vols.  410.,  with  numerous  dopper-platesl 
On  this  his  merit  as  a phyfiologift  fecurely  reffs.  In  it  he 
has  collcdted  and  revifed  all  that  had  been  done  before  him, 
efpecially  by  Malpighi,  Grew,  Hales,  and  Bonnet,  as  well 
as  his  own  preceding  experiments  and  remarks.  We  pafs- 
over  his  preliminary  obfervations  on  fyftefn  and  nomencla- 
ture, in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  fubjedt  are  more  appa- 
tent  than  its  advancement.  They  are  however  the  perform- 
ance of  an  intelligent  and  candid  man,  and  he  gives  due 
credit  to  fucli  as  deferve  it,  whether  his  own  countrymen  or 
not.  The  great  merit  of  this  work  confilts  in  its  details 
refpedling  the  ft  ru  Chi  re  and  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the  phy- 
fiology  of  their  different  organs.  If  Duhamel,  like  every- 
body elfe  till  very  lately,  miffook  the  woody  fibres  for  the 
fap-veffels,  he  has  formed  very  juft  conceptions  of  vegetable 
fecretions,  the  production  of  the  wood,  the  ufe  of  the 
leaves,  See.  See  Circulation  of  Sap,  and  Cortex. 

In  1760  he  publilhed  another  valuable  pradtical  volume  in 
4to.  with  plates,  entitled  Des  Semis  et  Plantations  eles  Arbres , 
el  de  leur  Culture.  This  had  an  efpecial  view  to  the  great  na-- 
tional  objedt  of  improving  the  foreftsof  the  kingdom,  highly 
important  in  a country  where  fo  much  wood  is  continually 
ufed  for  fuel,  and  fo  little,  in  proportion  to  fome  other  coun- 
tries, naturally  produced.  The  author  laudably  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  panic,  with  which  his  countrymen  are  every 
now  and  then  feized,  of  a fcarcity  of  fuel,  to  excite  their 
attention  to  the  means  he  would  recommend  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fo  dreadful  an  evil,  and  his  book  is  a mine  of  prac. 
tical  information  lor  the  woodman,  the  planter,  and  the  gar- 
dener, of  the  firft  authority  and  value. 

The  fame  fubjedl  is  followed  up  in  two  vols.  4to.  pub- 
lifhed  in  1764,  under  the  title  of  De  V exploitation  des  lots,- 
on  moyen  de  tirer  parti  des  tail/is  demifutayes  et  hautes  fut ayes. 

In  1767  appeared  another  4to.  volume,  DutranJ'port , de  la 
cosf-rvation,  ei  de  la  force  du  lois,  full  of  pradtical  information 
relative  to  the  properties,  qualities,  and  ufes  of  different- 
woods,  intermixed  with  phyliological  remarks,  as  in  the  pre-- 
ceding  performances  of  this  excellent  writer,  who  publilhed 
alio,  in  1764,  upon  the  art  of  refining  fugar,  in  folio,  and,  in 
1767,  on  the  prefervation  of  grain,  in  i2mo. 

His  moft  fplendid  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1768,  in 
two  vols.  4m.  with  fine  coloured  plates.  Its  title  is  Traite 
des  arbres  fruitiers.  In  this  the  varieties  of  fruit-trees  are 
elegantly  diftinguifhed,  by  figures  and  deferiptions,  and  their 
treatment  illullrated  with  the  uiual  fcience  of  the  author. 

Du  Hamel  was  affociated  to  the  chief  learned  focieties  of 
Europe,  lived  in  high  refpedf  and  efteem,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1782,  when  he  was  dean  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.'- 
Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  on  the  management  of 
rope-yards,  and  filheries,  and  on  naval  architecture. — Works 
of  Du  Hamel.  Haller.  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin's  Gen.  Biog. 

HAMELBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  , 
in  the  bifiiopric  of  Fulda  ; 24  miles  S',  of  Fulda. 

HAMELING,  or  Ham  fringing,  the  aCt  of  cutting  the 
great  tendon,  vulgarly  called  the  hamfiring.  ■ 

Hamelisig  or  hasnlling  of  dogs,  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
expeditation  or  lawiug. 

HAMELLIA,  in  Eotasiy , fo  named  by  .Jacquin,  in 
honour  ol  the  great  vegetable  phyfiologift  Henry  Lewis 
Du  Hamel  du  Monccau  ; fee  that  article.  Jacquin  by  mif-, 
take  calls  him  John  Baptift,  and  he  fpells  the  name  of  the 
genus  with  one  /,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Juflieu  and 
others.  In  fpite  of  thefe  authorities,  we  prefume  to  think 
Linnaeus  the  moft  correct,  a double  / being  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  juftified  by 
Latin  analogy. — Linn.  Gen.  93.  Jacq.  Amer.  71.  Schreb. 
123.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  980.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2. 

Ait. 
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Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  I.  375.  JufT.  207.  Lamarck 
Lift.  v.  3.  68.  Illuftr.  t.  155.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  JufT. — Linnaeus 
reckons  it  doubtful,  not  having  a comprehenfive  idea  of  this 
order. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  in  five  deep, 
upright,  acute,  permanent  fegments  or  teeth.  Cor.  of  one 
petal ; tube  cylindrical,  with  five  angles,  often  fwelling  up- 
wards ; limb  in  five  deep,  equal,  fmall,  acute  fegments. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube;  an- 
thers vertical,  long,  linear,  included  in  the  tube.  Pi/I. 
Germen  inferior,  ovate,  with  a conical  apex  ; flyle  thread- 
fiiaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  linear,  obtufe. 
Peric.  Berry  oval,  of  i&ve  cells,  crowned  with  the  caljx. 
Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  comprelfed,  very  fmall. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  five-cleft.  Berry  inferior, 
with  five  cells  and  many  feeds. 

1.  H.  patens.  Jacq.  Amer.  72.  t.  50.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  246. 

Swartz.  Obf.  77.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  45.  t.  24.  (H. 

eoccinea  ; Sw.  Prod.  46.  Periclymenum  aiiud  arborefcens, 
-ramulis  inflexis,  flore  corallino;  Plum.  Ic.  212.  t.  218.  f.  2.) 
— Clullers  terminal,  downy.  Leaves  three  together,  foft 
and  downy,  efpecially  beneath. — Gathered  by  Jacquin,  as 
well  as  by  Swartz  more  recently,  on  the  bulky  lides  of 
mountains  in  Hifpaniola.  The  late  lady  Amelia  Hume  re- 
ceived a fine  plant  from  Jamaica,  which  flowered  abundantly 
in  her  Hove  in  Oftober  1796,  making  a very  fplendid  ap- 
7?earance.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  lirll  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Houfton’s  bringing  a plant  to  Miller, 
who  mentions  it  in  his  diftionary,  by  the  name  of  Periclyme- 
num verticillatum,  ed.  8.  n.  3.  Yet  it  found  no  place  in  the 
firft  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  being  probably  loll  foon  after 
its  introduftion.  The Jlem  is  fhrubby,  about  four  feet  high, 
with  round  fpreading  leafy  branches,  downy  when  young. 
Reaves  three  together,  fpreading,  three  inches  long,  on  red 
downy  ftalks,  elliptical,  tapering  at  each  end,  entire,  loft 
and  pliable,  veiny ; llightly  downy  above,  more  fo,  and 
paler,  beneath.  Sometimes  they  are  faid  to  (land  four  or 
five  in  a whorl.  Stipulas  tapering,  between  the  foot-11  alks. 
Clujlers  terminal,  compound,  their  italics  red,  downy,  three 
together,  forked,  each  bearing  many  feflile  flowers,  in  two 
rows  with  a folitary  flower  between.  The  calyx  is  purplilh 
red,  downy,  as  well  as  the  germen  to  which  it  is  united. 
Corolla  an  inch  long,  fcarlet,  paler,  or  yellow,  at  the  bafe. 
Perry  black,  the  fize  of  a pea. 

Jacquin' s H.  ereBa  is  deemed  a mere  variety. 

2.  H.  axillaris.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  443 — Nearly 
herbaceous.  Chillers  from  the  forks  of  the  Hem.  Flowers 
turned  to  one  fide.  Leaves  oppolite,  fmooth. — Native  of 
Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  in  bulhy  rocky  places  by  the  brinks 
of  rivers,  according  to  Dr.  Swartz,  from  whom  and  Dr. 
Wright  we  have  ipecimens.  The  Jlem  is  two  or  three  feet 
high,  branching,  fmooth ; the  lower  part  only  being  Ihrubby, 
the  reft  herbaceous.  Leaves  oppolite  only,  not  whorled, 
about  two  inches  long,  elliptical,  pointed  at  each  end,  dark 
green,  fmooth.  Chtjlers  from  the  forks  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  flem,  furmounted  by  branches  and  leaves,  nearly  or 
quite  fmooth.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  pale  yellow.  Berry 
oval,  crowned  with  the  elongated,  llightly  recurved,  calyx- 
teeth. 

3.  H .chryfantba.  Swartz,  ind- Occ.  v.  j.  444.  Lamarck 
t.  155.  f.  1.  (Campanula  minor  frutefeens,  folds  ovatit  op- 
pofitis  ftipulis  acutis  iwterpofitis,  capfulis  quinquelocularihus ; 
Browne  Jam.  166.  t.  14.  f.  I.)  — Clullers  terminal.  Partial 
Jlower-ltalks  long  and  (lender.  Leaves  oppofite,  obovato-lan- 
leolate,  pointed,  very  fmooth.— Communicated  by  Dr. 
Swartz*  who  gathered  it  in  mountain  thickets  .on  the  weft 


fide  of  Jamaica.  We  cannot  but  think  the  fynonyms  of 
Plunder  and  Jacquin,  quoted  by  him  and  copied  by  Willde- 
now  under  this  fpecies,  are  widely  mifapplied,  and  that 
Browne’s  is  the  only  true  one.  Ii.  chryfantba  is  a Jhrul  from 
four  to  fix  feet  high,  fmooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  eflentially 
diltinguifhed  by  the  elongated  {lender  ftalks  which  fupport 
each  flower.  The  corolla  is  almoft  of  a cylindrical  figure, 
fcarcely  inflated,  and  near  an  inch  long;  its  colour  a Ihining 
yellowilh  orange.  Berry  bright  fcarlet.  The  leaves  are 
ufually  broadeli  beyond  their  middle. 

4.  ii.  lutea.  Von  Rohr.  MSS.  (H.  chryfantba;  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  3.  204.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  335.) — Chillers  terminal,  diva- 
ricated, recurved.  Flowers  nearly  feflile.  Tube  inflated. 
Leaves  oppofite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth. — Ga- 
thered by  Von  Rohr  in  Cayenne,  and  by  Maerter,  who, 
though  never  mentioned  by  Jacquin,  fent  this  and  abun- 
dance of  fine  plants  from  the  Caraccas.  It  flowered  in  the 
Vienna  Hove  all  fummer  long,  ripening  its  black  berries  in 
Oftober.  The  Jlem  is  Ihrubby,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  two 
inches  or  more  in  length,  broad  in  the  middle,  tapering  much 
at  each  end,  quite  fmooth,  except  a little  occalional  down 
where  their  veins  branch  from  the  midrib.  Footjlalls  red  and 
rather  long.  Clujlers  fmooth,  or  llightly  downy.  Flowers 
numerous,  fpreading  every  way,  nearly  feflile,  yellow,  their 
corolla  rather  above  half  an  inch  long,  the  tube  dilated  fud- 
denly  juft  above  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  bell-lhaped. 
This  dilatation  feems  to  contraft  fomewhat  in  drying.  No 
fpecics  can  be  more  diilinft  than  this  is  from  thelaft. 

5.  H.  ventricofa.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  446.  (Nerio 
affinis  arbor,  verlicolora  inaterie,  lauri  folio  lucido,  flore 
pentapetaloide  fulphureo  amplo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  63. 
1. 183.  f.  2 ? Periclymenum  arborefcens,  ramulis  inflexis,  flore 
luteo  ; Plum.  Ic.  212.  t.  208.  f.  1 ? Campanula  arborefcens, 
&c.  ; Browne  Jam.  166.  n.  1 ) — Chillers  terminal  or  axil- 
lary, fpreading.  Flowers  on  (hort  ftalks.  Tube  inflated. 
Leaves  three  together,  elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth. — Native 
of  dry  Ihrubby  hills  in  Jamaica.  A large  Jhrub  or  fmall 
tree,  according  to  Swartz.  Sloane  fays  it  is  “ a very'  large 
and  ftately  tree,  affording  very  broad  boards  to  make  tables 
or  cabinets,  the  wood  being  of  the  foftnefs  or  grain  of  elm,” 
marked  with  wavy  light  brown  or  grey  lines  ; and  that  it  is 
called  “ Spanilh  elm,  or  Prince  wood,  being  imported  to 
Europe  in  great  quantities  for  the  ufe  of  cabinet-makers.” 
We  prefume  it  is  the  grcyr  fattin-wood,  but  nothing  is  more 
ill  explained  than  thefe  exotic  articles  of  commerce.  Sloane’s 
plant  may  very  pofiibly  be  diilinft  from  Swartz’s,  for  his 
figure  by  no  means  anfwers  well  to  our  Ipecimens,  though 
too  bad  to  afford  any  folid  marks  of  difference-  Swartz’s 
fpecimen  is  fo  like  Plunder's  figure,  that  we  have  prefumed 
to  remove  his  fynonym  hither,  as  it  can  moll  aflurcdly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  H.  chryfantba.  The  branches  of  Dr. 
Swartz’s  plant  are  fmooth.  Leaves  three  together,  broadly 
elliptical,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an 
elongated  point  ; they  are  from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  one  or  almoft  two  broad,  fmooth,  ribbed, 
and  veiny,  mollly  red-edged.  Footjlalls  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long.  Stipulas  ovate,  pointed,  incurved.  Swartz  de- 
feribes  them  “ in  pairs”  and  “ awl-fhaped  we  find  them 
folitary  in  his  fpecimen.  The  clujlers  are  mollly  terminal, 
though  occafionally  furmounted  by  branches,  many-flowered, 
three-branched,  fpreading  nearly  or  quite  fmooth.  Flowers 
nearly  leffile,  or  on  {hort  partial  Italics,  leaning  to  one  fide, 
and  fomewhat  drooping.  Caljx-teeth  lliort,  and  broad  at 
the  bafe-  Corolla  yellow,  an  inch  and  quarter  long,  its  tube 
contrafted  juft  above  the  bottom,  then  fuddenly  dilated,  or 
nearly  bell-lhaped,  as  in  the  lait,  but,  like  that,  lhruok  in 
when  dry.  Berry  fcarlet. 
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• 6.  H.  grandijhra.  Salifb.  Parad.  t.  75.  L’ Merit.  Sort. 
Angl.  4.  t.  7 ? — Cinders  terminal  or  axillary.  Flowers  few, 
on  longifli  llalks.  Tube  inflated.  Leaves  three  together, 
lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  fmooth. — Native  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies. We  received  it  in  Auguft,  1791,  from  the  earl  of 
Tankcrville’s  ftove  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  feparatiug 
this  from  the  laft,  we  rather  wifti  to  direCl  the  attention  of 
botauifts  to  the  fubjedt,  than  abfolutely  to  decide  ; but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  fpeciesof  this  beautiful  genus  are  ftill 
open  to  correction,  and  yet  we  are  not  furnifhed  with  fuffi- 
cient  materials  to  elucidate  the  whole,  they  being  very  rare 
in  gardens,  and  even  in  herbariums.  The  leaves  of  the  pre- 
fent  fpccics  are  either  three  or  four  in  a whorl,  on  longiih 
llalks,  elliptic -lanceolate,  three  inches  long,  hardly  an  incli 
wide,  acute,  (lightly  downy  towards  the  edge,  with  far  lefs 
confpicuous  lateral  veins  than  in  H.  ventricofa.  In  our  fpe- 
cimen  the  infertion  of  the  leaves  feems  to  be,  by  fome  acci- 
dent of  its  growth,  for  wc  have  feen  no  other  fo,  difturbed 
into  a fpiral  direction.  The  fipulas  are  in  pairs  betwixt 
every  leaf-ftalk,  and  awl-fhaped,  as  reprefented  in  the  Pa- 
ratli/us  LouPmenfis,  not  broad  and  folitary  as  in  L’Heritier, 
or  in  our  fpecimens  of  the  foregoing  fpecies.  The  flowers 
alfo  are  much  fewer  in  the  duller,  more  inflated,  and  fup- 
ported  by  much  longer  and  flenderer  partial  (talks  than  in 
the  laft,  which  circumilances,  and  efpecially  the  double  fti- 
pnlas,  have  induced  us  to  feparate  the  two,  with  a mark 
of  doubt  as  to  L’Heritier’s  fynonym,  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  delineation  of  the  llipulas.  Tlie  corolla,  is  of  a fine 
golden  yellow,  with  a fpreading  border ; the  tube  even, 
not  angular. 

/•  H ? fjfdifora.  Willd.  n.  5.  (H.  glabra;  Lamarck. 
Diet.  v.  3.69.  Amaioua  guianenlis  ; Alibi.  Guian.  v.  2.  fuppl. 
13.  t.  375*1 — Flowers  terminal,  capitate.  Leaves  three 
together,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth. — Gathered  by 
Aublet  in  the  wild  forefts  of  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  May. 
Of  live  flowers  he  faw  nothing,  and  the  capitate  inflorefcer.ee 
is  certainly  very  much  againil  its  belonging  to  this  genus, 
though  the  habit  is  tolerably  like.  The  trunk  of  the  flmib 
is  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  five  or  fix  inches  thick, 
with  a reddifh  bark  and  white  wood.  Branches  feveral, 
ftraight,  triangular,  knotty,  fix  or  feven  feet  long.  Leaves 
three  together,  fometimes  eight  inches  long,  and  three  or  three 
and  half  broad,  taper-pointed,  llalked,  firm,  fmooth.  Sti- 
fulas  annular,  fringed.  Fruit  oval,  angular,  yellow,  eaten 
by  the  armadillos.  The  Jlipulalion  of  this  flmib  feems  to 
indicate  a different  tribe  of  the  Rubiacea  from  Hamellia.  S. 

HAMELN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weftphalia,  and 
capital  of  the  principally  of  Calenberg,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  fituated  on  the  Wefer,  which  here  forms  an  ifland, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  a fluice  for  the  convenience  of  (hipping. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Hamel,  which  here  joins 
the  Wefer.  The  town  contains  600  houfes  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen,  with  50  ccclefiaftical  and  other  fplendid 
buildings,  among  which  are  two  churches.  The  magiftrates 
pofTefs  civil  and  criminal  juril'dittion.  I11  November  1806 
it  furrendered  to  thy  French  ; t8  miles  S.  W.  of  Hanover. 
N*  lat.  52'  5'.  E.  long.  9 18'. 

HAMEN,  Er.,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 140  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Baffora. 

HAMES,  the  name  of  the  iron  or  wooden  harnefs  by 
which  draught  horfes  are  attached  to  the  carts  or  other  forts 
of  farming  carriages. 

H AMETNAGUR,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 34  miles  N.  W.  of  Kairabad. 

HAMFARE,  ill  our  Old  Writers , a breach  of  the  peace 
in  a houfe. 

HA. -MI,  C 11  km r , or  Charnel,  in  Geography,  a country  of 
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Afia,  fituated  to  the  N.  E.  of  China,  at  the  extremity  of 
that  defert  which  the  Chinefe  call  “ Cha-mo,"  and  the 
Tartars  “ Gobi.”  (See  Corn.)  It  is  only  90  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  the  mod  wefterly  point  of  the  province  of  Chen-fi, 
and  by  the  maps  of  the  Jefuits,  70  leagues  from  the  Chinefe 
wall ; whereas  Goez  fays,  that  he  travelled  the  fpace  in  nine 
days,  which  can  fcarccly  equal  that  length,  as  30  miles  a 
day  feems  too  much  for  a caravan,  efpecially  when  we  con- 
fider  that  20  days  are  occupied  in  travelling  from  Chalifn 
to  Purhan,  not  far  from  Turfan,  a fpace  which  in  our  map.; 
does  not  occupy  above  half  the  extent  between  Ha-mi  and 
the  Chinefe  wall.  This  country  in  the  early  ages  was  inha- 
bited by  a wandering  people,  named  “ long.’’  About  the 
year  950  B.  C.  they  fent  deputies  to  pay  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  fome  fabres  by  way  of 
tribute.  Thefe  people,  not  having  received  timely  afliftance, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  “ Hiong-nou,”  who  appear 
to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns,  and  who  at  that  time 
were  a formidable  nation.  The  Chinefe  feveral  times  loft 
and  recovered  the  country.  After  feveral  changes  and  revo- 
lutions, the  Mahometans,  who  had  made  a rapid  progrefs 
in  all  the  countries  that  are  fituated  between  Perfia,  Gobi, 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  advanced  as  far  as  Ha-mi,  which  they 
conquered.  Afterwards  it  had  princes  of  its  . own,  but 
dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fuccefiively  ruled  thefe  im- 
irienfe  regions.  The.  Yuen,  or  Mogul  Tartars,  again  united 
the  country  of  Ha-mi  to  the  province  of  Chen-li  ; and  this 
union  fubfifted  till  the  year  1360,  when  the  emperor  formed 
it  into  a kingdom,  (lipulating  that  its  princes  (hould  do 
homage  and  pay  tribute.  Several  viciffitudes  afterwards 
occurred  ; however,  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne  in 
1696,  acknowledged  himfelf  a vaflal  of  the  empire,  and 
fent  as  tribute  to  Pekin,  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang-hi 
having  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  pub- 
liflicd  a diploma,  which  eftablifhed  the  rank  to  be  held  bv 
the  king  of  Ha-mi  among  the  tributary  princes,  the  time 
when  homage  (hould  be  rendered,  the  prefents  neceflary  for 
his  tribute,  the  number  of  auxiliaries  which  he  was  bound 
to  furni(h  in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing 
a fucceflor. 

This  country,  though  furrounded  with  deferts,  is  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  mod  delightful  in  the  world.  The  foil  pro- 
duces abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  leguminous  plants,  and 
pallure  of  every  kind.  The  rice  which  grows  here  is  par- 
ticularly efteemed  in  China  ; and  its  pomegranates,  oranges, 
peaches,  raifins,  and  prunes  have  a mofl  exquifite  tafte  ; and 
even  the  jujubes  are  fo  juicy,  and  have  a flavour  fo  delicious, 
that  the  Chinefe  call  them  “ perfumed  jujubes.”  The 
melons  arc  much  valued,  and  are  carried  to  Pe-king,  for 
the  emperor’s  table  ; and  they  have  this  Angular  property, 
that  they  may  be  kept  frefh  during  great  part  of  the  winter. 
But  the  mod  efteemed  productions  of  this  country  are  its 
dried  raifins,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  lirft  refemble 
thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian,  the 
fecond  are  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Provence. 
Thefe  raifins  are  preferibed  in  various  diforders.  An  infu- 
fion  of  the  firlt  is  (aid  to  facilitate  an  eruption  of  the  finall- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  and  to  promote  a gentle  per- 
fpiration  in  lome  kinds  of  pleurifies,  or  malignant  fevers. 
Althoug  Ha-mi  lies  farther  towards  the  north  than  feveral 
provinces  of  France  (viz.  N.  lat.  42  53'  20''),  we  ar‘e 
nevertlielefs  allured,  that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  vines,  and  that  the  grapes  have  a fuperior 
quality.  It  never  rains  at  Ha-mi ; dew  and  fogs  are  fcarcely 
ever  feen  here  ; the  country  is  only  watered  by  the  (now 
which  falls  in  winter,  and  this  fnovv  is  colle&ed  at  the  bot- 
toms of  the  mountains,  and  carefully  preferved.  The  kiutr. 
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dom  of  Ha-mi  contains  a great  number  of  villages  and  ham* 
lets,  but  it  has  properly  only  one  city,  which  is  its  capital, 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  furrotinded  by  lofty  walls,  half  a 
league  in  circumference  ; and  it  has  two  gates,  one  fronting 
the  eall  and  the  other  the  weft.  Thefe  gates  are  exceed- 
ingly  beautiful,  and  make  a fine  appearance  at  a diftance. 
The  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  well  laid  out ; but  the  houfes, 
which  contain  only  a ground-floor,  and  which  are  almolt  all 
conllruCled  of  earth,  make  very  little  fliow ; however,  as 
this  city  enjoys  a ferene  llcy,  and  is  fituated  in  a beautiful 
plain,  watered  by  a river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains, 
which  fhelter  it  from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a mod  delightful 
refidence.  On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  it  has  gar- 
dens, which  contain  every  thing  which  a fertile  and  culti- 
vated country  can  produce  in  the  mildeft  climates.  All  the 
furrounding  fields  are  enchanting,  but  they  do  not  extend 
far,  as  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a number  of 
beautiful  horfes  is  fed,  and  alio  a fpecies  of  excellent  flieep, 
with  large  flat  tails,  fome  of  which  weigh  three  pounds. 
Ha-mi  abounds  in  foflils  and  valuable  minerals.  The  Chi- 
nele  have,  for  a long  time,  procured  diamonds  and  a great 
quantity  of  gold  from  it  ; at  prefent  it  fupplies  them  with 
agate,  which  they  highly  value.  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fmall  date,  they  are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very 
dexterous  in  all  bodily  eXercifes,  and  are  excellent  foldiers, 
but  they  are  fickle,  and  foon  irritated  ; and  when  in  a paf- 
fion,  they  are  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary.  Du 
Halde  places  Ha-mi  in  N.  lat.  42°  53'.  W.  long,  from 
Pe-king  22°  23'.  Du  Halde.  Grofier. 

HAMILCAR,  Barcas,  in  Biography , father  to  the 
celebrated  Hannibal,  a Carthaginian  general,  was  in  Sicily 
during  the  firft  Punic  war,  and  after  a peace  had  been  made 
with  the  Romans,  he  quelled  a rebellion  of  flaves,  who  had 
taken  many  African  towns,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Carthage 
itfelf.  This  internal  war  was  concluded  by  the  almoft  total 
deftruClion  of  the  enemy  • and  the  towns  which  had  cfpoufed 
their  caufe,  or  which  had  fubmitted  to  their  power,  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  the  arms  of  Hamilcar.  He  now  me- 
ditated fomething  more  important  for  his  country,  and  ex- 
tended the  dominion  of  the  republic  beyond  its  former  limits 
in  Africa,  and  brought  the  whole  country  to  a tranquil 
condition.  After  this  he  pafled  into  Spain  with  his  fon 
Hannibal,  whom  he  caufed  to  fwear  at  the  altar  eternal  and 
irreconcileable  enmity  againft  the  Romans,  a paffion  by 
which  he  himfelf  had  ever  been  animated.  In  Spain  he 
carried  on  a war  for  nine  years,  with  great  fuccefs,  fubduing 
many  nations,  and  enriching  his  army  and  country  with 
abundance  of  plunder.  In  this  expedition  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  Univer.  Hilt. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  Count  of,  defeended  from 
a younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  1646.  His  mother  was  filter  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  viceroy  of  that  ifiand.  The  troubles  in  which 
the  country  was  involved  drove  his  family  to  France  while 
he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  religion  and 
language  of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
he  made  feveral  vifits  to  England,  but  his  religion  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  any  public  employment  here.  James  II. 
however,  gave  the  count  Hamilton  a regiment  of  infantry 
in  Ireland,  and  raifed  him  to  the  important  poll  of  governor 
of  Limerick,  but  when  James  abdicated  the  throne,  the 
count  thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  him  back  to  France, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  Fie  died  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
four,  and  his  works  were  printed  collectively  in  fix  volumes 
i2mo.  in  the  year  1749.  They  confift  of  “ Poems,” 
“ Fairy  Tales,”  and  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  count  Gram- 
jnond.”  This  laft,  according  to  Voltaire,  is  of  all  books 


that  in  which  the  mod  {lender  ground  work  is  fet  off  with 
the  gayeft,  molt  lively,  and  agreeable  ftyle.  “ The  hero,’’ 
fays  his  biographer,  “ is  little  more  than  a genteel  flrarper ; 
and  the  adventures  which  befal  him  are  the  common  ones  of 
fuch  a character  ; but  they  are  related  with  irrefiftible 
pleafantry,  and  all  the  grace  of  falhionable  converfation.” 
The  work  is  filled  with  portraits  and  anecdotes  of  the  molt 
celebrated  perfons  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  which  has 
rendered  it  peculiarly  interefting  to  Englilh  readers. 
Moreri. 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  a painter  of  hiftory,  defeended 
from  a branch  of  a noble  family  in  Scotland,  who  refided 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.  He  had  not,  perhaps, 
the  genius  ot  an  inventor  ; but  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
education,  of  a claffic  tafte  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeCts,  and 
the  fty’.e  at  which  he  always  aimed,  made  him,  at  lealt,  equal 
to  his  molt  celebrated  contemporaries.  Some  of  the  fub- 
jeCts which  he  painted  from  the  Iliad  bear  ample  teltimony 
to  this.  Achilles  grafping  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  and 
rejecting  the  confolation  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  HeCtor 
tied  to  his  chariot,  have  fomething  of  Homeric  fimplicity 
and  pathos.  His  exprefiions,  however,  are  not  always  juft. 
In  his  Achilles  difmifling  Brifeis,  the  geiticulation  of  an 
aCtor  fupplants  the  expreilion  of  the  man. 

Of  his  women,  the  Brifeis  in  the  fame  fubjeCt  is  the  moll 
attractive.  Neither  his  Andromache  mourning  over  HeCtor, 
nor  the  Helen  of  the  fame  ; or  the  feene  with  Paris,  reach 
our  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  anguilh  of  the  former,  or  the 
forms  and  graces  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  what  idea  can  be 
fuppofed  to  reach  that  beauty,  which,  in  the  confeftion  of 
age  itfelf,  deferved  the  ten  years’  ftruggle  of  two  nations  ? 
aiid  yet,  in  the  fubjeCt  of  Paris,  thofe  graces,  and  that  form, 
are  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  fuperior  ones  of  Venus.  He 
would  rank  with  the  firft  names  in  art,  who  from  fuch  a 
combination  fhould  efcape  without  having  provoked  the 
indignation,  contempt,  or  pity  of  difappeinted  expecta- 
tion. 

Though  lie  was  familiar  with  the  antique,  the  forms  of 
Hamilton  have  neither  its  correCtnefs  nor  charaCteriftic 
purity  : fomething  of  the  modern  eclectic  principle  prevails 
in  his  works,  and  his  compolition  is  not  feldom  as  much  be- 
holden to  common-place,  ornamental  conceits,  and  habits, 
as  to  propriety.  Though  felicitous  about  colour,  he  was 
no  colourift  ; he  fhould  have  difdained  what  the  grandeur  of 
his  fubjeCts  rcjeCted,  and  contented  himfelf  with  negative 
hues,  and  grave  and  fimple  tones. 

A confiderable  part  of  the  latter  period  of  this  artift’s  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  difeovery  of  antique  monuments.  He 
made  excavations  and  opened  buried  chambers  in  various 
places  of  the  Roman  ftate,  Centumcellje,  Velletri,  Oftia, 
and  above  all  at  Tivoli,  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian’s  Villa  ; 
and  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the  fuccefs  which  attend- 
ed molt  of  his  refearches,  made  ample  amends  to  the  art  in 
general,  for  the  lofs  which  painting  may  have  buffered  by 
the  intermiffion  of  his  praCtice  and  example.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Muleo  Clementino,  next  to  the  treafures  of  the 
Belvidcre,  the  contributions  of  Hamilton  in  ftatues, 
bulls,  and  bafio  relievo,  were  by  far  the  moll  important  to 
the  progrefs  of  arts  and  clalftc  learning  ; and  the  bell  col- 
lections fcattered  over  Rufi.ia,  Germany,  and  this  coun- 
try owe  many  of  their  principal  ornaments  to  his  difeove- 
ries.  Nor  was  he  lefs  attentive' to  modern  art;  he  pnblilhed 
his  “ Schola  Italica  PiClurae,’’  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
its  ftyles  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  fuccefl’ors  of  the 
Caracci. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  faid  of  Hamilton,  that  however 
eminent  his  talents,  or  other  qualities  were,  they  were  ex- 
celled 
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celled  by  the  liberality,  benevolence,  and  humanity  of  his 
character.  He  died  in  1794.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

Hamilton,  William,  a painter  of  hiftorical  and  fancy 
fubjedts  : he  was  of  Scotch  extradlion,  but  probably  bom 
in  London,  and  went,  when  fcarcely  a youth,  with  Zucchi, 
the  arabefque  ornamental  painter,  to  Rome.  At  his  return 
he  loon  acquired  general  employment  by  the  verfatility  of  his 
talents,  the  amenity  of  his  method,  his  knowledge  of  colours, 
his  alhduity  and  expertnefs.  Though  he  was  employed  in 
all  the  public  works  which  the  {peculations  of  commerce 
had  contrived  to  form  a new  fource  of  opulence  from  the 
talents  of  living  artifts,  as  in  the  Shakefpeare,  the  poets  and 
biblical  galleries,  and  that  of  national  hi  (lory  ; and  in  each 
of  them  obtained  the  praife  of  his  employers,  and  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  public  ; yet  his  choice  of  (Me  is  too  vague  in 
drawing,  execution,  and  exprefiton,  to  obtain  the  meed  of 
exalted  praife  from  the  true  connoilfeur.  To  pleafe  the  eye 
appears  to  have  been  more  his  object  than  to  inform  the 
niind  ; and  ornament,  rather  than  truth,  captivated  his  ima- 
gination. In  works  of  mere  ornament  he  excelled,  and  gave 
to  it  propriety,  richnefs,  and  a claflic  air.  His  coloured 
drawings  imitate  the  fulnefs  of  his  oil  paintings  with  more 
frefhnel's,  and  without  much  labour  are  finifhed  with  tafte. 
Hamilton  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; was  pof- 
fefled  of  affability  and  gentle  manners  ; and  died  universally 
lamented,  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Hamilton’s  Baiun,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fair  town  in  the 
barony  of  Fews,  county  of  Armagh,  and  province  of 
Ulfter,  Ireland,  about  two  miles  fouth  from  Rich-hill,  and 
61  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  It  is  a well  built  town,  on  the 
fpot  recorded  under  this  name  in  the  poetical  works  of  dean 
Swift. 

Hamilton,  the  chief  town  of  the  middle  ward  of  La- 
narkfhire,  in  Scotland,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Clyde  and  Evan  near  their  confluence.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  Hamilton  is  extremely  pleafant,  and  the  furround- 
ing country  level,  fertile,  and  richly  cultivated.  It  is  of 
no  great  confequenca  as  a place  of  trade,  the  only  manufac- 
tures cultivated  here  being  thofe  of  weaving  and  figuring 
muflins,  and  thofe  employed  in  thefe  branches  almoft  uni- 
verfally  work  for  the  manufadlurcrs  of  Glafgow,  from 
which  it  is  about  eleven  miles  diftant.  The  ducal  refidence, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  palace,  is  a large  building, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  architedlure,  but  commo- 
dious and  fplendidly  furniftied.  It  contains  a fine  gallery 
of  paintings,  many  of  which  are  originals  of  eminent  mafters. 
A Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,  by  Reubens,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired by  connoifteurs.  The  pleafure  grounds  are  very  ex- 
teniive  and  during  the  life  of  the  late  duke,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  equeftrian  and  other  athletic  amufements, 
there  were  horfe-races  annually,  but  fince  his  death  this 
practice  is  difeontinued.  Near  Hamilton  is  the  village  and 
bridge  of  Bothwell,  famous  in  Seottifli  hiflory  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Near  the 
village  of  Bothwwell,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  is  Both- 
well  caftle,  one  of  the  feats  and  the  chief  refidence  of  lord 
Douglas,  of  Douglas.  Situated  on  a winding  part  of  this 
noble  river,  with  precipitous  bankr,  richly  covered  with  wood 
and  ftirubby,  the  pleafure  grounds  of  Bothwell  are  delight- 
ful. The  ancient  caftle,  from  which  the  hufband  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stewart  derived  his  title,  i«  in  ruins. 

H amilton,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Eflex  county, 
Maflachufett6 ; 26  miles  N.E.  from  Bofton,  containing 
749  inhabitants. — AUo,  three  townfhips  in  Pennfylvania  ; 
one  in  each  of  the  counties  of  York,  Franklin,  and  North- 
ampton  Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Chenango  county,  New  York, 

containing  2673  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a town  in  Albany 


county,  New  York,  fo  called  in  honour  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton, efq.  a great  patron  of  American  manufadlure  ; 10 
miles  W. of  Albany:  famous  for  its  glafs  manufadlory. 
The  air  is  highly  falubrious. — Alfo,  a county  in  the  (late  of 
Ohio,  bounded  N.  on  Warren  and  Buller  counties,  S.  on 
the  Ohio  ; E.  on  Clermont  and  Warren  ; and  W.  on  the 
State  line  or  Indiana.  Its  towns  are  Cincinnati  and  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  faid  to  contain  14,692  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
port  in  th.e  Bermuda  iflands — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft 

of  Newfoundland  ifland Alfo,  a fettlement  in  Vermont, 

on  the  Canada  line. 

Hamilton  Ban,  a town  (hip  of  Adam’s  bounty,  Pennfyl- 
vania. In  a mountain,  on  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  are  found 
gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron. 

Hamilton  DijlriQ,  deriving  its  name  from  A.  Hamil- 
ton, efq.  is  fituated  in  the  (late  of  Teneffee,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Holfton  and  Clinch,  bounded  S.  by  Teneffee  river,  and 
feparated  from  Mero  diftridt  on’theW.  by  an  uninhabited 
country,  It  contains  the  counties  of  Knox,  Jefferfon, 
Blount,  Seveer,  Giainger,  and  Coche,  and  113537,856  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2996  are  Haves. 

Hamilton  Fort,  a blockaded  fort  which  (lands  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the  Great  Miami,  in  the  (late  of  Ohio,  25  miles 
S.  of  fort  St.  Clair,  and  25  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  200  men.  The  foil  near  it  is  rich. 

Hamilton  1'oiunjhip,  a townfhip  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, L'pper  Canada,  lying  W.  of  Haldimand,  with 
lake  Ontario  in  front,  and  Rice  lake  in  the  rear. 

HAMIN,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  0/ 
Oman. 

HAMING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudcrmanland ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Stockholm. 

HAMLET,  a diminutive  of  ham,  fignifie6  a little  village, 
or  rather  a part  of  a village. 

Spelman,  upon  thefe  words,  (hewing  the  difference  be- 
tween villa  Integra  and  villa  dimidia  & hamhrla,  fays,  “ Ham- 
leta  vero,  quee  medietatem  friborgianon  obtinuit  hoc  eft  ubi 
quinque  capitales  plegii  non  deprelienfi  lint.”  The  llatute  of 
Exon.  14  Edw.  I.  mentions  this  word  thus,  “ Les  nommes 
de  toutes  les  villes  et  hamlets  que  font  en  fon  wapentake.’* 
In  the  ancient  MS.  hamlet  ia  expounded  the  feat  of  a free- 
holder. 

HAMM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  Mark  ; large,  well  built,  furrounded 
with  ditches  and  pallifades.  In  this  town  the  Calvinifts  have 
an  academy  with  three  profeffors,  a Latin  fchool,  and  a pa- 
rifh  church.  The  Lutherans  have  a church,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  a convent.  It  is  a place  of  good  trade,  and 
was  formerly  Hanfeatic.  Its  linen  bleacheries  are  extes- 
five  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Munller.  N.  lat.  5i°4o'.  E.  long. 
f 53'- 

HAMMA,  ifj.ua,  of  i-xF,  1 tie,  a word  ufed,  by  fome 
chirurgical  writers,  for  a knot  that  faflens  a bandage. 

HAMMACii,  or  Hammock  Raeh s3  are  the  battins 
nailed  to  the  fide  of  the  beams,  to  which  the  failors  hang 
their  hammocks. 

HAMMAH,  El,  or  ElhammaH  oj  Gals,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  lies  four  leagues  to  the  weitward  of 
Gabs,  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the  Tunilcens,  where 
they  have  a fmall  caftle  ana  garrifon.  The  old  town,  at  a little 
dillance,  was  anciently  called  “ Aquae  Tacapitanae,”  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths.  Thefe  baths  are  (heltered  from  the 
weather  by  low  thatched  hovels,  and  their  bafons,  about  12 
feet  fquare  and  four  deep,  have,  a little  below  the  furface 
of  the  water,  fome  benches  of  (lone  for  the  bathers  to  fit 
upon.  One  of  thefe  baths  is  called  the  u Bath  of  the  Lepers  ’* 
below  which  the  water  ftagnates  and  forms  a pool,  called  the 
P P 2 « Lake 
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Luke  of  fhe  Lepers.”  A fmall  rivulet  is  formed  by  tlie 
water  which  flows  from  thefe  baths,  which,  after  having 
been  conducted  in  a number  of  fmall  ilreams  through  the 
adjacent  gardens,  becomes  united,  and  diredls  its  courl'e  to- 
wards the  “ Lake  of  Marks,”  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fand. 
Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  128. 

HAMM  AM  Leer,  a town  of  Africa,  in  T unis,  having  a 
celebrated  hot  bath,  much  reforted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  and  near  it  is  a mountain  rich  in  lead-ore  ; 14 
miles  S.  of  T unis. 

Hamm  am  Mereega.  See  Mereega. 

Hamma.m ■ Mejkontccn,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers  ; 36 
miles  E.  of  Conltantina. 

HAMMAMLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
36  miles  W.  of  Alphiom-Karahiiar. 

HAMME,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricb  of  Ter- 
mor.de.  The  place  contains  7238,  and  the  canton  14,251  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  50  kiliometres,  in  four  com- 
munes. 

HAMMEL’s  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  Dauphine 
county,  Pennfyl vania,  five  miles  from  Sufquehannah  river, 
and  85  from  Philadelphia,  containing  a German  church, 
and  about  35  dwelling-houfes. 

HAMMER,  an  inllrument  of  iron,  with  a handle  of 
wood;  ufed,  in  moil  mechanic  arts,  to  beat,  ftretch, 
drive,  &c.  Bodies  capable  of  being  flretched  or  extended 
under  the  hammer,  are  laid  to  be  malleable. 

The  Latins  call  it  malleus,  anciently  martulus  or  marculus  ; 
by  which  name  Pliny  sails  it  when  he  fays  that  Cyntra,  fon 
of  Agrippa,  invented  the  hammer  and  pincers.  Hilt.  Nat. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  Vide  Hardouin.  Not.  ad  loc. 

The  hammers  of  our  great  forges  are  moved  or  worked 
by  a water-mill. 

Hammer,  in  the  Manege.  See  Shoeing  -hammer.  . 

Hammer  of  a Clock.  See  Clock. 

Hammer,  in  Anatomy.  See  Malleus  and  Ear. 

Hammer  -headed Jhark.  See  Shark. 

Hammer,  Yellow,  in  Ornithology.  See  Emberiza  Citri- 
ne 1/a. 

Hammer  -hardened,  in  Smiihery,  is  faid  of  iron  which  is 
fhort  or  brittle,  owing  to  its  having  been  hammered  when 
in  a warm  or  due  red  heat,  which  is  fuppofed  to  clofe  its 
pores.  Hammer-hardened  iron,  by  being  heated  to  a white 
heat,  and  fuffered  to  cool  gradually,  again  recovers  its 
toughnefs.  See  Hardening. 

Hammer-*«,  or  Drivers,  in  Mining,  are  thofe  colliers 
who  fall  or  wedge  down  the  coals  in  a coal-pit,  after  the 
holers  have  undermined  them,  the  precedes  of  which  are 
defcribcd  in  Mr.  Farcy's  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i. 

Ham  MER-mi/Zr,  or  Forges,  in  the  Iron  Manufacture,  are 
works  in  which  very  large  tilt  and  forge  hammers,  worked 
by  water-wheels  or  by  fteam  engines,  are  ufed  for  working 
the  iron,  and  drawing  it  out  into  bars.  Smaller  hammers 
of  the  fame  kind  are  ufed  now  for  forging  the  articles  of 
various  manufactures ; in  the  fcythe  factories,  thefe  are 
colled  Ikelpers,  and  are  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield.  The  hammer-mill  ufed  by  Mr.  George  Walby, 
trowel-maker  of  Gofwell-flreet,  is  on  a very  curious  con- 
llruction  ; a view  and  defcription  of  which  may  be  leen  in 
the  Tranfaitions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxii.  page 

335-  

Hammer  -pick,  in  Mining,  is  a ftrong  pick  with  a hammer 

at  one  end,  almoit  like  that  ufed  by  paviors,  which  is  ufed 
in  coal-pits,  by  the  remblers,  or  colliers,  who  break  the 
coals  into  fizable  lumps,  after  they  are  fallen  by  the  ham- 
mer-men, ready  for  the  harriers,  or  thole  who  drag  them  to 


the  fhaft  bottom.  The  whole  procefs  of  working  coals  Is 
deferibed  in  Mr.  Farcy’s  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i. 

Hammer,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Aggerhuus;  14  miles  N.  of  Chriiliania. 

Hammer,  Little,  a town  of  Norway,  in  thediocefeof 
Aggerhuus;  76  miles  N.  of  Chriiliania.  N.lat.  619'.  E. 
long.  io°  25'. 

Hammer  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coalt  of  Blechiugen  ; four  miles  E.  of  Carl- 
ferona. 

HAMMF.RDALE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Jutland;  32  miles  N.E.  of  Frofon. 

HAMMERING,  the  a£l  of  beating  or  extending  aud 
fafliioning  a body  under  the  hammer. 

When  it  is  performed  on  iron  heated  for  thepurpofe,  the 
finiths  ufually  call  it  forging. 

Hammering,  in  Coining.  A piece  of  money,  or  a medal, 
is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  ftruck,  and  the  impreffion  given 
with  a hammer  and  not  with  a milt 

For  the  method  of  heating  with  the  hammer,  fee  Coin- 
ing. 

HAMMERS  of  Pythagoras.  See  Pythagoras,  and 
Harmonics. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Andreas,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  Lutheran  ecclefiallical  compofer,  horn  at  Brixa,  in 
Bohemia.  Walter  has  given  a long  lift  of  his  publications, 
which  are  chiefly  choral,  and  faid  to  have  improved  church 
mufic  fo  milch,  that  on  his  tomb-ilone  he  is  called  “ the 
glory  of  Germany.”  He  died  1675,  aged  fixty-four. 

HAMMERSMITH,  in  Geograghy,  a chapelry,or  hamlet, 
in  tire  parifh  of  Fulham,  hundred  of  Offulton,  and  county 
of  Middlefex,  contained,  in  the  year  1801,  920  houfes,  and 
5600  inhabitants.  During  the  interregnum  it  was  propofed 
to  make  this  hamlet  parochial,  but  the  plan  was  not  effected  ; 
and  although  the  proportion  has  progreffively  augmented, 
yet  the  whole  is  dependent  on  a diltant  parifh.  The  land 
of  this  hamlet  is  cllimated  at  1540  acres,  nearly  300  of 
which  are  occupied  by  market -gardeners  : the  remainder 
is  covered  with  houfes,  inclofed  in  fmall  paddocks,  and  laid 
out  in  private  gardens.  The  river  Thames  bounds  the 
fouthern  fide  of  this  hamlet,  and  on  the  banks  of  that  noble 
itream  are  many  feats,  villas,  and  rows  of  houfes.  Among 
thefe  is  Brandenburgh  houfe,  which  lias  been  occupied  by 
many  diftinguifhed  perfons.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
fir  Nicholas  Crifpc,  about  the  beginning  of  king  Charles 
.the  Firfl’s  reign.  It  was  afterwards  fold  to  prince  Rupert,  as 
a refidence  for  Margaret  Hughes,  an  admired  attrefs,  who 
refided  here  10  years.  George  Doddington,  afterwards  lord 
Melcombc  Regis,  purchafed  it  in  1748,  and  made  confidcra- 
ble  additions  for  the  reception  of  ilatues,  antique  pictures, 
See.  I11  the  year  1792  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgli-An- 
fpach  bought  it,  and  his  lady,  the  margravine,  rendered  the 
houfe  a fccne  of  luxury  and  gaiety  by  the  ellablilhment  of  a 
private  theatre.  The  houfe  is  fplcndiuly  embeiliflicd.  Near 
the  chapel,  in  the  centre  of  Hammerfmith,  is  an  ancient 
manfion  called  Buttcrwick-houfe,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who 
died  here  in  1646.  Near  the  houfe  is  a- large  cedar  of 
Libanus,  the  girt  of  which,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  nearly  eleven  feet.  The  chapel  was  built  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  I.,  and  is  faid  ,to  have  coll  zoccl.  although 
fir  Nicholas  Crifpe  gave  the  bricks.  This  gentleman  is  de- 
feribed as  the  inventor  of  the  pre-fent  mode  of  making  .bricks. 
(See  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  page  628).  At  Hammerimith  are 
feveral  other  houfes,  which  have  been  occupied  by  diftin- 
guifhed  chara&ers  ; but  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  notice 
4 or 
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or  defcribe  them.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  JLyfons’s  “ Environs  of  London,”  vol.  iv. 

HAMMITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  u fed  by  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hift.  1.  37.  c.  10.)  for  a kind  of  Hone  compofed  of 
globules,  refembling  pretty  clofely  the  ova  of  fifhes,  hence 
called  alio  roe-ftone,  pifolithus,  oalite,  marinor,  See. 
by  different  writers.  Dr.  Woodward  (Method  of  Fof. 
p.  18.)  feems  to  confider  the  hammites  as  really  produced 
from  the  roes  of  fillies,  butthofe  who  have  more  attentively 
confidercd  the  vafl  accumulation  of  thefe,  in  the  Bathfree- 
flonc  range,  in  all  its  courfe  from  Portland  Ifland  to 
lvetton,  in  Rutland,  and  thence  into  Yorkfhire,  rejeft  this 
opinion,  and  confider  thefe  globules  as  a peculiar  fpecies  of 
nodules. 

HAMMOC,  or  Hamac,  a kind  of  hanging  bed,  fufpend- 
ed  between  two  trees,  ports,  hooks,  or  the  like  ; much 
ufed  throughout  the  Wert  Indies,  as  alfo  on  board  of 
fliips. 

The  Indians  hang  their  hammocs  to  trees,  and  thus  fecure 
themfelves  from  wild  hearts  and  infefts,  which  render  lying 
on  the  ground  there  very  dangerous. 

The  people  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  are  wonderfully  fuper- 
ftitious  with  regard  to  their  hammocs,  and  do  not  make  them 
without  many  ceremonies. 

According  to  F.  Plunder,  who  has  often  made  ufe  of  the 
hammoc  in  the  Indies,  it  confirts  of  a large  lining  coverlet 
or  fiieet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about  fix  feet  fquare  : on  two  op- 
pofite  fides  are  loops  of  the  fame  lluff,  through  which  a 
firmer  is  run,  and  thereof  other  loops  are  formed,  all  which 
are  tied  together  with  a cord  ; and  thus  is  the  whole  faftened 
to  two  neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in 
lioufes. 

This  kind  of  couch  ferves,  at  the  fame  time,  for  bed, 
quilts,  flieets,  pillow,  See. 

The  hammoc  ufed  on  board  of  fliips  is  made  of  a piece 
®f  canvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  gathered  or 
drawn  together  at  the  two  ends  ; there  are  ul'ually  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadtli  allowed  between  decks 
for  every  hammoc  in  a fliip  of  war  ; but  this  fpace  mull  in 
fome  meafurc  depend  on  the  number  of  the  crew.  See.  In 
time  of  battle  the  hammocs  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded 
and  fixed  in  the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever 
the  men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

M.  Le  Cat  has  contrived  a hammoc  of  Turkey  lea- 
ther, which  may  be  ealily  railed  or  let  down  with  a lick 
perfon  in  it,  by  ropes  and  pullies.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N 4(78. 
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HAMMON,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology.  See  Am  MOV. 

HAMMON,  or  CllUMON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city 
of  Allicr,  (Jofh.  xix.  28.)  the  fame  with  the  city  of  this 
name,  faid  to  belong  to  Naphtali,  1 Cliron.  vi.  76. 

HAMMOND,  Henry,  ill  Biography,  was  born  at 
Chertfey,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  ifioj.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  fohool,  where  he  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  was  transferred,  when  lie  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  Here 
in  due  courfe  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  made  fellow  in 
his  college,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
reader  of  the  lectures  in  natural  philofophy.  During  his 
refidence  at  the  univerfity,  he  generally  fpent  thirteen  hours 
a dav  in  his  lludies,  among  which  was  a particular  regard  to 
theology,  and  the  holy  feriptures  : to  thefe  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  difeover  their  fenfe,  without  following  the  judgment 
of  others.  In  1633  he  was,  from  the  remarkable  fine  ftyle 
of  las  preaching,  prefented  with  the  rcdlory  of  Pcnfhurit 
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in  Kent,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  exemplary* 
diligence.  In  1642  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chiehefter, 
and  nominated  one  of  the  affembly  of  divines  at  Weftminlter, 
but  never  took  his  feat  among  them.  He  took  a decided 
part  in  favour  of  the  king’s  party,  but  was  permitted  to  live  in 
peace  till  the  year  1643,  when  a reward  being  offered  for  his 
apprehenfion,  he  thought  it  right  to  abfeond,  and  efcape  to 
Oxford,  where  he  lived  wholly  retired,  taking  no  other 
amufement  than  what  the  giving  encouragement  and  inftruc- 
tion  to  ingenious  young  men  afforded  him,  and  the  fatisfac- 
tion  which  he  received  from  the  converfation  of  the  learned. 
In  1 644  he  publilhed  his  “ Practical  Catechifm,”  which* 
though  oppofed  by  the  Calvinifts,  paffed  through  many 
editions  during  the  author’s  life.  After  this  Dr.  Hammond 
was  prefented  by  the  king  to  a canonry  of  Chriit  church, 
and  elefted  public  orator  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; he 
was  alfo  appointed  one  of  his  majefty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
Without  following  the  doctor  in  the  minutias  of  his  hiltory, 
we  may'  obferve  that  he  attended  the  king  during  his  ievera.I 
imprifonments  till  Chriftmas  1647,  when  the  monarch  was 
deprived  of  his  {lender  houihold.  Dr.  Hammond,  being  now 
without  employment,  returned  to  Oxford,  .where  he  was 
chofen  fub-dean  of  Chrift-church,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued managing  the  affairs  of  the  college  with  much  dili- 
gence and  ability,  till  the  month  of  March  1648,  when  he 
was  ejedled  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  place,  but  was,  with  Dr.  Sheldon,  kept 
prifoner  in  that  city  for  feveral  weeks.  In  this  confinement 
his  mind  was  alive  to  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  lie  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  the  prefs  his  learned  and  valuable  “ Para- 
phrafe  on  the  New  Teflament.”  Previoufly  to  the  trial  of 
his  fovereign,  he  was  reiolved  to  make  one  'effort  in  his  fa- 
vour, by  writing  to  the  perfons  in  power  in  behalf  of  the 
king.  What  he  wrote  was  afterwards  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  “ To  tire  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fairfax  and 
his  council  of  War,  the  Humble  Addrefs  of  Henry  Ham- 
mond.’’ The  application  produced  no  effedt,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  foon  followed,  which  excited  in  him  the 
moll  poignant  grief.  In  1649  he  removed  into  Worcefler- 
fhire,  to  the  feat  of  fir  John  Packington,  under  wkofe  hof- 
pitable  roof  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  1653, 
he  publilhed  his  “ Paraphrafe  and  Annotations  on  the  New 
Tellament,”  in  folio.  He  had  been  led  to  this  great  under- 
taking from  the  careful  and  attentive  ftudy  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  with  reference  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  tint  heretics  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  alfo  of  the 
heathens,  efpecially  in  the  Grecian  games,  and  above  all,  the 
importance  of  the  Helleniltical  dialedl,  into  which  he  had 
made  the  exadleft;  fearch  ; and  having,  fome  yrears  before, 
collated  feveral  copies  of  the  New  Teflament,  obferved  the 
variation  of  our  Englifh  from  the  original,  and  made  an  en- 
tire tranflation  of  the  whole  for  his  private  ufe  : he  cart  his 
work  into  the  form  in  which  it  appears.  Dr.  Hammond  did 
not  confine  himfelf  to  the  elucidation  of  the  feriptures  of  the 
New  Tellament,  but  furnifhed  a commentary  on  the  whole 
Old  Tellament,  which  was  publifhed  in  1659.  He  died  of 
the  Hone,  in  the  year  1660,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Had  he  lived  a fhort  time  longer,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  he  would  have  been  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Worcefter  by  Charles  II.,  as  well  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  zeal  in  his  profeflion,  as  for  his  attachment  to  the- 
caufe  of  the  late  king.  Dr.  Hammorrd  was  author  of  many 
other  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned.  His  natural* 
abilities  were  very  confiderable,  and  his  learning  deep  and 
extenfive,  the  refult  of  indefatigable  ftudy  and  application.. 
As  a- preacher  he  was  truly  eloquent  ; Charles  I-.  uled  to  fay 
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of  him  that  he  was  the  moil  natural  orator  he  ever  heard. 
In  private  life,  he  was  of  a focial,  benevolent,  and  friendly  dif- 
pofition,  and  particularly  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor  and 
didrefled.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays  his  death  was  an  unfpeakable 
lofs  to  the  church  : for  as  he  was  a man  of  great  learning, 
and  of  the  moil  eminent  merit  ; fo  he  was  a very  moderate 
man  in  his  temper,  though  with  a high  principle,  and  would 
probably  have  fallen  into  healing  counfels.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hammond,  James,  a popular  elegiac  poet,  born  in  1710, 
was  educatedat  Wedminfler  fchool,  and  early  in  life  obtain- 
ed the  friendfhip  of  feveral  perfons  of  diflin&ion,  among 
whom  were  the  lords  Chelleriield  and  Lyttleton.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  place  of  equerry  to  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  and  ferved  as  member  of  parliament  for  Truro  in 
Cornwall.  An  unfortunate  paflion  for  a young  lady,  who 
w as  cold  to  his  addrefles,  is  faid  to  have  difordered  his  mind, 
and  probably  to  have  contributed  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age.  His  “ Love 
Elegies,”  by  which  he  is  known  as  an  author,  were  pub- 
li fhed  after  his  death  by  the  earl  of  Chederfield.  They  have 

gone  through  many  editions,  but  it  detradls  from  their  merit  that 

thev  con  frit,  almoft  entirely,  of  tranflations  or  imitations  of 
p adages  in  Tibullus.  Two  of  the  elegies  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  to  his  miftrefs,  prove  that  he  was  able  to 
write  pathetically  on  real  topics,  and  much  praife  is  due  to 
him  for  the  fweetnefs  and  elegance  with  which  feme  of  the 
fined  fentiments  of  Tibullus  are  rendered.  Lives  of  the  Poets 
by  Johnfon. 

Hammond,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  S.  extremity  of 
Kayes  illand,  in  the  N.  Pacilic  'ocean.  N.  lat.  590  48’. 
E.  long.  2 15 3 

Hammond’j  IJIaruI,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coad  of 
New  Georgia,  fo  named  by  lieutenant  Shortland  in  1788. 
S.  lat.  8 1 46'.  E.  long.  1 57 J 5'. 

HAMMOSTEUS,  the  odeocolla  of  the  (hops. 

H AMNSHAlv,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6y  54’.  E.long.  23 ' 39'.— 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  iide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
N.  lat.  63'  25'.  E.long.  20°. 

H \MOA,  an  illand  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Friendly  iflands,  or  forming  part  of  the  group.  It 
is  reprefented  as  larger  than  Tongataboo,  though  under  its 
dominion,  and  about  two  days  tail  NAV.  from  Vavaoo. 
This,  indeed,  is  deferibed  as  the  larged:  of  all  the  iflands  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean,  as  affording  harbour  and  good  water  ; 
and  as  producing,  in  abundance,  every  article  of  refrelhment 
found  at  other  places  that  were  actually  vifited.  The  people 
of  this  ifland  feem  to  be  in  high  eftimation  at  Tongataboo, 
for  our  navigators  were  told,  that  fome  of  the  fongs  and 
dances  with  winch  they  were  entertained,  had  been  copied 
from  thofe  people,  and  they  faw  fome  houfes  faid  to  be 
built  after  their  fadiion.  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p-  372. 

H AMOAZE,  a creek  or  bay  in  the  Englifli  channel,  the 
weflern  branch  or  main  dream  of  the  river  Tamar,  which 
falls  into  Plymouth  found,  and  forms  a harbour  for  the 
Britifh  navy,  capable  of  containing  100  veflels ; which 
ufuiflly  lie  at  anchor  in  three  tiers,  in  thirteen  or  fifteen 
fathoms  water. 

H AMOTE,  a long  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s found,  in  New  Zealand,  betweeen  which  and  Mo- 
tuara,  another  ifland,  there  is  a paflage  into  the  harbour, 
called  by  Cook  “ Ship  Cove.’’ 

HAMPDEN,  John,  in  Biography,  celebrated  in  the  po- 
litical hiflory  of  this  country,  was  born  at  London  in  1594, 
and  was  at  an  early  age  entered  as  a gentleman  commoner  at 
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Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  After  remaining  there  three 
years,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  Audy  of  the  law, 
and  had  made  much  progreis  in  the  fcience,  when  the  death 
ef  his  father  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  a large  edate,  and 
rendered  it  unneceflary  for  him  to  continue  the  purfuit.  For 
fome  time  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  unredrained  courfe  of 
life  ufual  among  country  gentlemen,  till  the  ferious  afpedt  of 
the  times  brought  him  to  reflexion.  He  was  a relation  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  party  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  court.  About  the  year  1626,  lie  was  brought 
into  parliament,  but  though  an  uniform  oppofer  of  arbitrary 
meafures,  he  took  no  very  decided  part  in  the  houfe.  In 
1637,  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  a fliip  to  trans- 
port themfelves  to  America,  rather  than  lubmit  to  the  tyran- 
nical proceedings  of  the  Aar-chamber.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  they  were  prevented  from  failing  ; and  in  a Ihort 
time,  the  fubjeff  of  this  article  began  to  dtilinguifh  jhimfelf 
by  a noble  reiidance  to  the  illegal  demand  of  fliip-money. 
It  was  after  the  declaration  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  the 
king’s  right  to  levy  fliip-money,  that  Hampden  refufed  the 
payment.  A profecution  was  indituted  againfl:  him  : for 
twelve  days  the  cafe  was  argued  before  the  judges,  eight  0/ 
whom  decided  againfl  him,  but  the  right,  the  law,  and  the 
people  were  with  him,  and  from  thenceforth  he  received,  as 
he  merited  ;t,  the  noble  appellation  of  the  “ patriot  Hamp- 
den.” From  this  moment  lie  was  a leading  man  in  the  cou- 
ted  between  an  arbitrary  king  and  the  people  ; he  who,  but 
a fliort  time  before,  was  fcarcely  known,  became  now  the 
objedf  of  every  man’s  folicitude.  Perfons  of  all  clafles  be- 
gan to  enquire  who  and  what  lie  was,  that  durd,  at  his  own 
expence  and  peril,  fupport  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  refeue  his  country  from  being  made  a prey  to 
the  court.  His  power  and  intered  were  greater  than  thofe 
which  any  other  man  poflefled.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Long  parliament,  and  various  important  duties  were  afiigned 
him  in  and  out  of  the  houfe.  When  a feheme  was  agitated 
for  admitting  fome  of  the  popular  party  into  adminidration, 
the  pod  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince  was  deiigned  for 
Hampden,  which  diews  how  highly  his  charadler  was  edimated 
for  talents  and  purity.  The  projedl  failed,  the  breach  was 
widened  ; and  now  the  illuflrious  Hampden  was  feledtcd  as 
one  of  five  members,  whom  Charles  I.,  in  1640,  imprudently 
caufed  to  be  accufc-d  of  high-treafon,  and  attempted  in  per- 
fon  to  feize  in  the  houfe.  When  matters  were  carried  fo  far 
that  an  appeal  mud  be  made-to  the  fword,  Hampden  accept- 
ed the  command  of  a regiment  of  foot  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  under  the  earl  of  Eflex  : his  military  career  was  very 
fhort,  but  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a glorious 
difplay  of  the  fame  courage  in  the  field,  which  lie  had 
fhewn  in  civil  debate.  He  received  a ,iiot  in  an  early  en- 
gagement, which,  in  a few  days,  put  an  end  to  his  valuable 
life.  This  event  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June,  1643,  and 
fo  highly  did  the  king  refpeft  him,  that  it  is  faid,  he  fent  his 
own  ph)  iicians  and  lurgeons  to  viiit  him,  and  to  render  him 
all  the  aid  of  their  profeflional  talents.  His  death  was  pro- 
bably the  fubjeft  of  rejoicing  to  the  royal  party,  but  «f  the 
deeped  grief  and  afflifition  to  his  own.  Ele  could  not  be 
deflit  ute  of  ambition,  but  it  was  of  that  kind  which  enabled 
him  to  benefit  his  country  : it  never  rendered  him  incapable 
of  fwervjng  from  the  line  of  Arict  integrity.  Biog:.  Brit. 
Hume’s  Hid. 

Hampden,  in  Geography,  a pod-town  of  America,  in 
Hancock  county,  and  date  of  Maine  ; 734  miles  N.E.  of 
Waflfington. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or,  as  called  in  legal  proceedings,  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  county  cf  Kants,  a diuncf  of 

England, 
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England,  bordering  on  the  Englifh  Channel,  and  having 
Dorfetlhire,  and  part  of  Wiltlhire  on  its  weftern  limits, 
while  the  latter  county,  and  part  of  Berkfliire,  flcirt  it  on  the 
fouth,  and  Surry  attaches  to  the  eaftern  border.  The  area 
of  land,  thus  furrounded,  is  calculated  to  extend  about  42 
miles  in  length,  by  38  in  breadth  ; and  to  contain  1,112,000 
acres,  of  which  600,000  are  fuppofed  to  be  appropriated  to 
pafturage,  300,000  to  arable,  and  the  remainder  in  foreft, 
common,  and  wafte.  In  this  arrangement,  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  a part  of  Hamplhire,  is  not  included.  For  civil 
purpofes  the  whole  is  divided  into  39  hundreds  and  liberties, 
which  are  again  fubdividcd  into  293  parilhes  : it  has  one  city, 
( Winchefter,)  twenty  market  towns,  and  about  1000  villages 
and  hamlets.  According  to  the  population  report  of  1801, 
it  contained,  (including  the  Ifle  of  Wight,)  39,257  houfes, 
and  2 19,656  inhabitants : of  the  latter  105,667  are  males, 
and  111,989  are  females.  Hamplhire,  \sTitli  the  Ifles  of 
Wight,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney,  are  in  the 
diocefe  of  Winchefter.  The  county  returns  twenty  mem- 
bers to  the  Britilh  parliament : viz.  two  for  the  (hire,  two 
for  Winchefter,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs: 
Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Petersfield,  Stockbridge,  .Chrilt- 
church,  Lymington,  Whitchurch,  and  Andover  : fix  mem- 
bers are  alfo  returned  for  the  boroughs  of  Newport,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Newton,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  A particular 
account  of  this  ifland  will  be  given  in  the  letter  I. 

Ancient  Hijlory. — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  dif- 
tri&  are  faid  to  have  migrated  from  the  continent  at  a very 
remote  period ; and  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Segontiaci. 
Thefe  were  difpoffeffed  by  the  Belg.-e,  a German  tribe,  who 
are  defcribed  by  luftorians  as  having  come  into  this  ifland 
between  two  and  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Julius 
Caefar.  The  Belgse,  (fee  vol.  iv.  of  this  work),  appear  to 
have  been  a powerful  people,  and  to  have  obtained  poffefiion 
of  a large  tracl  of  country  before  the  Roman  conquell. 
Subdued,  however,  by  thefe  military  invaders,  their  country 
was  named  Britannia  Prima, afterwards  Flavia  Cxfarienfis,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  following  military  towns  or  ftations:  Ven- 
ta-Belgarum,  Winchefter  ; Claufentum,  Bitter,  near  South- 
ampton ; Portus  Magnus,  Porchefter ; and  Vindonum,  Sil- 
chefter  ; other  encampments,  and  traces  of  Roman  roads,  are 
to  be  feen  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Under  the  An- 
glo-Saxon dynafty,  this  diftridft  was  part  of  Weffex,  and 
Winchefter  became  the  capital.  The  name  of  the  county 
was  now  changed  into  Hantunfcyre,  and  in  Winchefter 
Egbert  was  crowned  king  of  all  England. 

Topography  and  Dcjcription. — The  furface  of  Hamplhire 
prefents  a continued  variation  of  gently  rifing  hills  and  fruit- 
ful vallies,  adorned  with  numerous  feats  and  villages,  and  in- 
terfperfed  with  extcnlive  woodlands.  Its  fouthern  parts 
were  the  firft  inhabited,  and  there  the  population  is  ftill  the 
greateft  ; the  mildnefs  of  the  feafons,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  ports,  operating  as  (trong  inducements  to  continued 
refldence.  The  chief  part  of  the  county  is  enclofed  ; 
though  large  tracts  of  open  heath,  and  uncultivated  land, 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Chriftchurch,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Dorfetlhire.  The  aggregate  extent  of  the  walle  lands,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  forelts,  is  fuppofed  to  include  nearly  100, oco 
acres.  The  foils  are  extremely  numerous,  but  the  far  greateft 
proportion  is  tending  to  chalk  ; and  a ridge  of  chalk-hills,  or 
downs,  may  be  traced  acrofs  the  country  in  the  parallel  of 
Winchefter.  On  the  north  fide,  bordering  on  Berkfliire,  the 
foil  is  deep,  and  very  productive  : here  great  quantities 
of  corn  are  annually  grown,  and  the  elm  and  the  oak  fiourilh 
greatly  ; though  the  latter,  in  many  inftances,  has  been  ori- 
ti iniilly  tranfplanted.  On  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  towards 
Baling  ft oke,  the  land  is  in  general  very  deep  and  itrong,  with 


chalk  beneath  : round  Whitchurch  it  is  fliallower,  and  lefs 
chalky,  but  produces  good  crops  of  corn  and  faintfoin.  A 
beautiful  vale  divided  into  well-watered  meadows,  and  pro- 
ducing from  two  to  three  loads  of  hay  per  acre,  extends  from 
Overton  towards  Stockbridge,  and  thence  to  Redbridge. 
The  land  round  Andover  is  high  and  down-like  ; yet  the  foil, 
though  thin,  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  barley  : to- 
wards Romfey  it  is  yet  more  fertile  ; and  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  and  interfperfed  with  woods,  and  fine  hedge-row 
timber.  South  and  fouth-weft  of  Romfey,  the  country  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  New  Foreft  ; though  very  large 
open  trafts  ftill  remain,  as  already  ftated,  on  the  borders  of 
Dorfetlhire,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chriftchurch  : the  foil  of 
the  New  Foreft  is  chiefly  loam  and  gravel.  Valuable  falt- 
marlhes  are  found  about  Redbridge.  The  parifhes  eaftward 
of  Alton,  and  bordering  on  Surrey,  are  chiefly  appropri- 
ated to  the  growth  of  hops,  the  plantations  of  which  have 
been  confiderably  augmented,  through  the  reputation  of  the 
Farnham  hops  ; yet,  though  equally  good,  and  the  produce 
of  contiguous  grounds,  inch  is  the  fafcination  of  a name, 
that  the  price  they  bear  at  market  is  generally  from  forty 
to  fifty  fliiliings  per  hundred  weight  below  thofe  with  the 
Farnham  mark.  About  800  acres  are  fuppofed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  hop-grounds  : the  produce,  though  varying  con- 
fiderably,  may  be  averaged  at  about  five  cvvt.  per  acre. 
The  land  towards  Petersfield  is  more  open,  with  great  quan- 
tity of  down  ; approaching  Portfmouth,  it  is  more  inclofed, 
and  interfperfed  with  timber  and  undtrwood.  The  hills 
round  Fareham  and  Warnford  are  chalky,  and  partly  covered 
with  beech  wood  : here  are  alfo  extenlive  downs  ; and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Itchin  are  enriched  with  fome  valuable 
water  meadows. 

Hamplhire  has  obtained  high  reputation  as  a breeding 
country,  and  particularly  for  fheep  and  hogs.  The  original 
Hamplhire  Iheep  is  horned  and  white-faced  : the  flocks  are 
generally  large,  and  the  downs  are  rnoftly  covered  with  them  : 
the  whole  number  of  Iheep  annually  fed  in  the  county  is  efti- 
mated  at  350,000.  For  its  breed  of  hogs,  Hamplhire  is  pro- 
verbially famous  ; and  this  breed  is  of  the  largeft  kind,  fuch 
being  encouraged  by  the  farmers  as  moft  productive.  Thofe  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forefts  are  principally  fed  on  acorns  and 
beech-maft,  which  give  them  a fuperiority  over  molt  others 
in  the  kingdom  : their  weight  is  from  fixteen  to  forty  fcore 
each. 

A very  confiderable  proportion  of  Hamplhire  is  occupied 
by  the  forelt  of  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer,  the  foreft  of 
Bere,  and  the  New  Foreft.  The  former  is  feparated  into 
two  portions  by  intervening  private  property : its  area 
comprehends  about  15,498  acres,  of  which  8604  belong  to 
the  crown.  On  a furvey  made  of  the  timber  of  this  foreft 
in  the  year  16-8,  1301  oak  trees  were  returned  as  fit  for  the 
ufe  of  the  navy  ; and  23,934  loads  as  defective  : this  quan- 
tity has  lince  greatly  decreafed  ; and  in  1783,  the  found 
and  defective  wood  together  amounted  to  only  15,142  loads  ; 
and  thofe  were  of  trees  rnoftly  of  one  age,  that  is,  from  100 
to  120  years,  without  any  having  been  planted  to  fucceed 
them.  This  foreft  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and 
Suffex.  The  foreft  of  Bere  extends  northward  from  the 
Portfdown  hills,  and,  according  to  the  perambulation  made 
in  the  year  1688,  and  now  confidered  as  the  boundary,  it 
includes  about  16, oco  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  enclofed. 
This  foreft  is  divided  into  two  walks,  relpedlively  named 
Ealt  and  Weft.  From  a furvey  of  the  timber  in  this  foreft 
made  in  the  year  1783,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  then 
growing  was  only  a twenty -eighth  part  of  what  was  Handing 
in  the  year  1608  ; and  by  the  many  incroachments  made  in 
modern  times,  its  boundaries  were  continually  decreafing. 
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The  New  Foreft  is  particularly  celebrated  in  hiftory,  from 
the  vaft  enlargement  of  it  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from 
its  being  the  fcene  of  the  accidental  death  of  his  fucceffor 
William  Rufus.  Its  prcfent  appellation  has  an  evident  refe- 
rence to  the  alteration  made  in  its  extent  by  the  Conqueror  : 
but  a more  ancient  name  of  this  dillrict  was  Itene,  or  Y. 
Thene  : it  was  alfo  called  Natanlcod,  from  the  Britifli  chief- 
tain, who  was  here  conquered  by  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
Weit-Saxon  monarchy. 

For  further  particulars  refpecting  the  important  tra£t, 
fee  New  Forest. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Hampfhire  are  the  Itchin,  the 
Avon,  the  Boldre  Water,  the  Exe,  the  Anton,  and  the  Tefe 
or  Teft  ; feveral  fmaller  itreams  rife  in  the  north -weft  parts, 
but  foon  leave  the  county.  The  Itchin  has  its  fource  near  the 
middle  of  the  county,  and  being  foon  increafed  by  the  Alne, 
flows  weft  ward  to  King’s  Worthy  ; where,  turning  to  the 
-fouth,  it  paffes  Wincheftcr,  Twyford,  and  Bifhopftoke,  and 
falls  into  the  Southampton  water,  about  half  a mile  eaftward 
from  the  town.  The  Avon  enters  the  county  from  Wilt- 
fliire,  and  meanders  in  feveral  channels  near  the  New  Forelt  ; 
whence,  pafling  Fordingbridge  and  Ringwood,  it  flows  to- 
wards Chriftchurch,  and  having  received  the  waters  of  the 
Stour,  unites  with  the  fea  in  Chriftchurch  bay.  The  Boldre 
Water  is  formed  by  various  fprings  that  rife  in  the  New 
Foreft,  and  unite  above  Brokenlnirft  ; whence,  in  a Angle 
ftream,  they  pafs  Boldre  and  Lymington  to  the  fea.  The 
Exe  has  alfo  its  fource  in  the  fame  diltridt,  and  opens  in  a 
broad  eltuary  to  the  fea  below  Exbury.  The  Anton  rifes 
ii.  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  county,  and,  flowing  through 
part  of  Andover,  runs  into  the  Tefe,  below  Whirwell.  The 
Tefe  has  its  origin  near  Whitchurch,  and,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Anton,  paffes  Stockbridgc  and  Romfey,  and,  open- 
ing below  Redbridge,  it  forms  the  head  of  the  Southampton 
Water,  which  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  fea,  extending  from 
above  Southampton  to  Calfhot  caftle.  Driver’s  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  Hampfhire.  Warner's  Topographic-fl  Re- 
marks on  Hampfhire,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Vancouver’s  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  Hants,  8vo.  1810. 

Hampshire,  an  extenfive,  populous,  and  wealthy  county 
of  America,  in  Maffachufetts,  which  was  made  a fhire  in 
1662.  It  is  in  many  parts  mountainous  and  hilly,  and  ex- 
tends acrofs  the  ftate  from  N.  to  S.  ; bounded  N.  by  the 
ftates  of  New  Hampfhire  and  Vermont,  S.  by  the  ftate  of 
Connecticut,  E.  by  Worceller  county,  and  W.  by  Berkfhire. 
It  contains  62  townfhips  and  72,432  inhabitants.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  lie  on  both  fides  of  Connecticut  river,  which  in- 
terfecls  it  from  N.  to  S.  Thefeare  Springfield,  Weft  Spring- 
field,  Northamption,  Hudley,  Hatfield,  Durfleld,  and  North- 
field.  This  is  one  of  the  moll  fertile,  as  well  as  populous, 
counties  in  the  ftate.  A copper  mine  has  been  difeovered 
in  Leveret,  and  black  lead  in  feveral  other  places. — Alfo, 
a- county  in  Virginia,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Potow- 
mack  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  ftate  of  Maryland, 
about  60  miles  long  and  50  broad;  containing  7310  free 
inhabitants,  and  587  flaves.  Iron  ore  and  coals  have  been 
difeovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmack.  Its  chief  town 
is  Romney. 

HAMSOKEN,  the  liberty  or  privilege  of  a man’s  own 
houfe  ; alfo  a franchife  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  whereby 
they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  breach  and  vio- 
lation of  that  immunity  ; and  it  likewife  fignifies  “ quie- 
tantiam  mifericordiae  intrationis  in  alienum  domiim  vi  & in- 
jafte.”  Fleta,  cap.  47.  In  Scotland,  violations  of  this  kind 
are  equally  punifhable  with  ravilhing  a woman,  And  our  old 
records  exprefs  burglary  under  the  word  hamfocne. 

HAMPSTEAD,  or  Hamestede,  as  the  name  was  for- 
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merly  written,  in  Ceography,  a parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Offul- 
ton,  and  county  of  Middlefex,  England,  is  juftly  regarded  as 
the  molt  pleafant  fituation  for  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Hence  it  abounds  with  refpcClable  houfes  belonging  to  the 
higher  claffes  of  merchants  and  'tradefmen,  who  have  other 
dwellings,  counting-houfes,  &c.  in  the  metropolis.  The 
buildings  of  Hampftead  are  irregularly  difperfed  over  the 
fummit,  and  the  fouthern  and  weftern  fides  of  a hill,  which 
rifes  to  a conliderable  elevation,  and  is  very  fteep  in  many 
places.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a piece  of  wafte  land, 
called  Hampftcad-common,  from  various  ftations  on  which 
extenfive,  diverfified,  and  interefting  views  are  obtained,  of 
a fertile,  picturefque  tra£l  of  country  to  the  north  and  north- 
welt,  and  of  an  expanfive  flat  to  the  fouth,  fouth-eail  andfouth- 
weft,  terminated  by  the  Surrey  hills  and  Epping  foreft.  In 
the  mid  ft  of  this  flat  are  the  immenfe  connedtcd  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  with  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
numerous  villages  and  hamlets,  all  really,  or  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  Britifli  metropolis.  To  a foreigner,  and 
even  to  a native  of  London,  this  fcene  mult  prove  Angularly 
interefting  and  attractive  ; and  each  will  contemplate  with 
fome  aftonifliment,  the  vaft  congregation  of  houfes,  churches, 
and  public  buildings,  that  are  indiitinCtly  fpread  before  him. 
Nor  is  the  fore-ground  devoid  of  intereft  and  piCturcfque 
features  : for  the  red  fnndy  foil,  broken  clumps  of  ground, 
furze,  heath,  and  old  trees,  all  confpire  to  render  the  home 
fcene  “ highly  pleafing  and  beautiful.”  The  whole  hill  is 
alfo  adorned  with  many  plantations  of  old  and  young  trees ; 
among  which  there  are  numerous  elms  of  large  Aze.  The 
inequality  of  ground,  and  abrtiptnefs  of  fome  declivities, 
may  be  alfo  enumerated  among  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place.  From  tliefe  attractions,  and  its  nearnefs  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  London,  being  lefs  than  ftve  miles  from  Somerfet- 
houfe,  Hampftead  is  nearly  covered  with  buildings,  and 
the  value  of  land  has  been  greatly  advanced  within  the  laft 
century.  This  parifh  comprehends  2169  acres,  of  which 
about  200  may  be  conlidered  wafte.  Though  Hampftead 
has  few  attractions  to  the  antiquary,  yet  it  feems  that  a 
Roman  villa,  or  fome  Roman  reiidence,  was  cftablilhed  here 
during  the  Anglo-Roman  dynafty  ; for,  in  the  year  1774, 
feveral  fepulchral  urns,  vafes,  earthen  lamps,  &c.  were  dug- 
up  in  a place  called  the  Wells  Walk.  (See  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1776.  p.  169.)  The  manor  was  given  in  986,  by  king 
Ethelred,  to  the  church  of  Weftminfter.  In  the  Doomf- 
day-book  it  is  deferibed  to  contain  four  hides.  Since  the 
diffolution  of  monafteries,  it  lias  been  poffeffed  by  feveral 
different  families.  Near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  village  is  the 
church,  which  was  newly  built,  and  confecrated  in  OCt.  8, 

1 747.  Before  the  year  1477,  this  place  was  only  a chapelry 
to  Hendon,  but  it  was  then  made  a donative,  or  perpetual 
curacy.  In  the  year  986  Hampftead  contained  oidy  five 
cottages.  Mr.  Lyfons  ftates  that  the  population  increafed 
during  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  at  the  rate  of  feven  to 
one.  In  iSci  the  parifh  contained  738  houfes  and  4343 
inhabitants.  Near  the  ealtern  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
fpring  of  mineral  water,  which  was  formerly  much  fre- 
quented. Mr.  Goodwin,  a medical  practitioner  here,  has 
publifhed  a fmall  volume  (1804)  deferiptive  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  mineral  waters  of  Hampftead.  For  many  other 
particulars  relating  to  Hampftead,  fee  Lyfonsfs  Environs  of 
London,  v.  ii. 

Hampstead,  a town  of  America,  in  Rockingham  county, 
New  Hampfhire,  about  34  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth  ; incor- 
porated in  1729,  and  in  1800  containing  790  inhabitants. 

HAMPTON,  a parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Spelthorne,  and 
county  of  Middlefex,  in  England,  is  feated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  diftance  of  12  miles  S.W. 
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or  London.  This  place  is  diflinguifhed  by  a magnificent 
palace,  called  Hampton-court,  which,  though  not  originally- 
built,  was  greatly  enlarged  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  gave 
it  to  the  king  in  the  year  1526.  After  this  period,  the 
monarch  again  extended  the  buildings,  and  added  much  to 
their  embelliffiment.  The  prefent  edifice  confifts  of  various 
dwellings  and  offices,  with  a chapel  and  a hall ; all  of  which 
furround  three  quadrangular  courts,  and  occupy  an  area  of 
ground  meafuring  about  700  feet  from  eafl  to  weft,  by  400 
feet  from  north  to  fouth.  Many  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  to  the  palace  by  king  William,  from  defigns  by 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  royal  family  have  not  relided 
at,  or  occupied  this  palace  for  many  years.  Its  numerous 
apartments  are  now  occupied  by  various  perfons,  who  are 
chiefly  prefented  with  thefe  refidences  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  and  by  other  minifters  of  the  crown.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  family  and  fuite,  have  a fuit  of  apartments 
here.  Several  of  the  public  rooms  are  decorated  with 
paintings,  fome  of  which  are  the  works  of  eminent  mafters. 
Among  thefe  are  the  feven  celebrated  cartoons  by  Raphael. 
They  reprefent  fo  many  paftages  from  fcripture  hiftory,  and 
are  efteemed  among  the  moil  admirable  prod  unions  of  that 
diftinguiffied  mailer.  A feries  of  highly  finiihed  plates 
from  thefe  are  now  in  the  progrefs  ot  engraving  by  Mr. 
Holloway.  To  particularize  the  numerous  other  works 
of  arts,  and  briefly  notice  the  chapel,  the  noble  hall,  the 
gardens,  graperies.  See.  would  render  this  article  longer  than 
coniiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  publication.  The  reader 
is,  therefore,  referred,  for  fuch  information,  to  Lyfons's 
Environs  of  London,  vol.  v.  and  the  lateft  guide  to  Hampton- 
court.  This  palace  was  occupied  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  ; when  it  was  rendered  a 
feene  of  great  pomp  and  fplendour,  and  it  is  faid  that  280 
filk  beds  were  referved  for  vifitors.  Edward  VI.  was  born 
here,  and  queen  Jane  Seymour  died  at  this  place  in  the  fame 
month,  viz.  Oft.  1537.  In  1540  the  monarch  introduced 
Catharine  Howard  to  this  palace,  where,  in  1543,  the  fame 
fanguinary  tyrant  was  married  to  Catharine  Parr.  Philip 
and  Mary  kept  the  Chrillmas  of  1 5 58  at  Hampton-court, 
at  which  feitival  the  palace  was  illuminated  with  1000  lamps  ; 
various  feats,  fports,  and  revels  were  held  ; and  in  a jufting 
match  on  the  291  h of  Djc.  200  fpears  were  broken.  Queen 
Elizabeth  relided  here  occafionally,  and  king  James  1.  aflem- 
blcd  the  Preibyterians  and  members  of  the  eitablifhed  church 
here  1603-4,  to  hold  a conference  refpefting  a new  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  bible,  and  alterations  in  the  liturgy.  King 
Charles  I.  held  feveral  interviews  with  ambailadors  here,  and 
in  1647  was  imprifoned  within  thefe  walls.  After  his  de- 
capitation, Cromwell  made  it  his  principal  refidence  ; and 
fubfequently  it  wasprogreffively  occupied  by  kings  Charles  1 1. 
James  II.,  William,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  In  1540 
an  aftof  parliament  was  parted  for  creating  themanor  of  Hamp- 
ton-court an  honor  ; which  comprehends  16  manors,  befides  a 
traft  of  land  called  the  Chafe.  The  latter  was  made  in  : 5 3 8, 
for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  game  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  palace,  whereby  his  majefty  might  enjoy  the  fports  of 
the  chafe,  without  the  fatigue  of  travelling  far  from  home. 
In  this  pariffi  is  Buffiy-park,  the  refidence  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence  : and  Hampton-houfe,  the  elegant  villa  of  the  late 
Mr.  Garrick.  The  church  contains  feveral  monuments. 
In  J548  here  were  230  houflying  people  in  this  pariffi  ; and 
in  j8oi  the  houfes  arc  fpccified  at  141,  and  the  population 
at  1722. 

Hampton,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Windham  county, 
Connefticut,  Smiles  N.ILof  Windham;  containing  1379 
inhabitants. 
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Hamptov,  Eqft,  a townfhip  in  Hampffiire  county,  Maffa- 
chufetts,  S.  of  Northampton;  incorporated  in  1785,  and 
containing  586  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a half-ihire  town  of  Suf- 
folk county,  on  the  E.  end  of  Long  ifland,  New  York  ; con- 
taining 1549  inhabitants,  and  an  academy,  which  in  1791  had 
92  ftudents. 

Hamptox,  the  Winicoovett  of  the  Indians,  a townfhip  on 
the  fea-coafl  of  New  Hampffiire,  on  the  ealtern  fide  of 
Rockingham  county,  incorporated  in  1638,  and  in  1800 
containing  875  inhabitants  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Exeter.  In 
1 791  a canal  was  cut  through  the  marffies  in  this  town,  which 
opens  an  inland  navigation  for  loaded  boats,  from  Hampton 
through  Salifbury,  into  Merrimack  river,  for  about  eight 
miles. 

Hampton  Falls,  a fmall  town  taken  from  that  laft  men- 
tioned, lying  on  the  road  which  partes  from  Exeter  to  New- 
bury port,  fix  miles  S.E.  of  the  former  and  eight  N.  of 
the  latter;  incorporated  in  1712,  and  in  1800  containing 
J 19  inhabitants. 

Hampton,  a townfhip  in  the  northern  part  of  Waffiing- 
ton  county,  New  York,  containing  700  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
the  capital  of  Elizabeth  county,  in  Virginia  ; a port  of  entry 
and  poll -town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a bay,  running  up 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  James  river,  called  “ Hampton 
road,”  5 miles  N.W.  of  Point  Comfort.  It  contains 
about  30  houfes,  an  epifeopal  church,  a court -houfe  and 
gaol.  It  was  anciently  called  “ Kecoughton”  by  the  In- 
dians ; 18  miles  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  exports  grain,  lumber, 
flaves,  See. 

HAMRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea  ; near  the  coafl 
of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  250  30'. 

HAMRACHI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Sc-geftan ; iSo 
miles  S.E.  of  Zareng. 

HAM  RAH,  Ras-el-Hamra,  Cape,  on  the  coaft  of  Al- 
giers, anciently  called  “ Promontorium  Hippi.”  N.  lat.  37°. 
E.  long.  7°  58'. 

HAM  RANGE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Geftricia, 
fituated  in  a bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; 14  miles  N.  of 
Gefle.  N.  lat.  60"  55'.  E.  long.  16 J 52'. 

HAMSTEAD,  a town  ot  America,  in  Rockland 
county,  New  York,  W.  of  Hudfon  river  ; containing  1981 
inhabitants. 

Hamstead,  or  Hem/lead,  North  ar.d  South,  are  fituated 
in  Queen’s  county,  Long  ifland,  New  York  ; 23  miles  E.  of 
New  York  city. 

HAMSTED  Point,  a cape  on  theN.  coaft  of  the  Ifle 
of  Wight.  N.  lat.  50°  43'.  W.  long.  1 3 16'. 

HAMSTER,  Siberian,  in  Zoology.  See  Mus  Acre* 
dula. 

Hamster,  German.  See  Mus  Cricetvs. 

HAMULARIA,  a new  genus  of  inteftinal  worms  efta- 
blifhed  by  Treutler,  in  a diflertation  lately  px-inted  at  Lcip- 
fic.  The  body  is  linear  and  cylindric,  the  head  ob  tufa,  and 
beneath  an  armament  of  two  crochets.  Only  a fingle  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus  has  been  hitherto  difeovered,  and  that  is 
fpecifically  named  lymphatica.  It  was  found  upon  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  tracheal  artery  of  a man  who  died  of  a con- 
fumption,  where  it  appeared  in  clufters  interwoven  with  each 
other.  This  animal,  the  length  of  which  is  about  an  inch, 
very  much  refembles  fome  kinds  of  the  afearides,  but  as  the 
latter  refide  in  tha  inteftines,  the  habits  of  the  hamulariie 
feem  to  indicate  a peculiar  difference,  and  probably  an  orga- 
nization materially  diflinft. 

HAMUS,  or  Hamulus,  a hook. 

Surgeons  alfo  make  ufe  of  an  inftrument  th«s  called,  to  ex- 
traft  the  child  in  difficult  labours. 
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Hamwards,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  provincially 
applied,  in  fome  places,  to  ftraw  or  rulh-collars  for  horfes  or 
other  animals. 

HAMZAH,  in  Biography,  the  principal  founder  of  the 
Drufes  in  Syria,  commenced  his  public  career  at  Cairo, 
under  the  reign  of  Hakem-Bamrillah,  about  the  commence- 
mens  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chriftian  era.  He  be- 
came a difciple  of  Mahomet  Ebn  Ilhmael,  furnamed  Durzi, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  infpired  Hakem  (fee  his  article)  with 
the  impious  conceit  of  his  being  God  incarnate.  After  the 
maflacre  of  the  new  prophet,  Harnzah  was  encouraged  to 
affume  his  office,  and  to  propagate  the  doftrine  of  Hakem’s 
divinity  through  his  dominions.  He  gained  a multitude  of 
fupporters  and  followers  among  the  Drufes  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria,  whofe  defendants  Hill  maintain  his  pecu- 
liar tenets,  and  particularly  the  fundamental  one,  that  the 
great  creator  of  the  univerfe  became  incarnate  in  Hakem,  in 
order  to  inculcate  on  mankind  the  principles  of  true  religion, 
and  to  exhibit  in  his  perfon  an  objeft  of  adoration  fuited  to 
their  limited  and  imperfeCl  conceptions.  Harnzah  affiimed 
the  character  of  high  prieft  and  prophet  of  the  religion  of 
fhe  Drufes,  which  was  a compound  of  Mahometanifm  and 
Catholic  Chriftianity.  The  followers  of  this  fyftem,  if  fo 
it  can  be  denominated,  are  fo  ignorant,  that  nothing  precife 
concerning  their  belief  can  be  learned  from  them  or  their 
priefts.  The  work,  which  is  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation 
among  them,  was  compofed  by  Harnzah,  and  is  entitled 
“ The  Book  of  Teftimonies  to  the  Myfteries  of  the  Unity.” 
It  was  intended  as  a rival  to,  or  fubifitute  for  the  Koran, 
and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  purity 
and  elegance  of  ftyle.  A copy  of  the  work  was,  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  17th  century,  lodged  in  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Paris,  where  it  was  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  into 
the  French  language.  Moreri. 

HAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen.  N.  lat.  31". 

Han,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  N.  lat. 
583  37'-  W.  long.  40  35'. 

HANAMINE,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Ireland,  and  county  of  Galway  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Rinuell 

point. 

HANAB  Althaleb,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name 
nfed,  by  the  ancient  Arabian  writers,  to  exprefs  the 
lycoperficvm , or  po  mum  am  oris, 

HaNAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery, 
under  the  direction  of  a mailer,  his  deputy  and  clerks, 
anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fifeus  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

H ana  per,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk  of  the  Hamper, 
Sec. 

HANAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
Hanau  Munzenburg,  on  the  Kinzig,  where  it  joins  the 
Maine.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Town  ; the  former 
received  its  charter  in  1303,  and  the  latter  was  built  in  1597 
by  the  Walloons,  who  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  Philip 
II.  king  of  Spain.  = This  town  contains  fever?.!  churches, 
with  manufactures  of  woollen,  filk,  cotton,  porcelain,  &c. 
and  alfo  roll-tobacco  : but  the  chief  articles  of  its  trade  are 
timber,  call-iron,  meal  and  corn  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Francfort 
on  the  Maine.  N.lat.  50°  9'.  E.  long.  8°  59'. 

Hanau  Munzenburg,  a county  and  principality  of  Ger- 
many, fituated  for  the  mod  part  on  the  Maine,  between  the 
deflorate  of  Mentz,  bilhopric  of  Fulda,  and  principality  of 
Flefle  Hamburg  ; about  45  miles  long,  and  15  wide.  It  is 
deemed  one  of  the  moll  fertile  and  rich  countries  in  Germany, 
producing  grain,  legumes,  exquifite  wine,  and  delicious 
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fruits.  It  contains  magnificent  forefts,  mines  of  fait,  cop- 
per, filver,  and  cobalt.  It  was  ereCted  into  a county 
iu  1439,  and  fell  by  compact  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
Cafiel  in  1736. 

HANBAL,  Ahmed  Ebn,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  chiefs 
ofthefourfeClsrecognizedas  orthodox  among  the  Mahometans, 
was  born  at  Bagdat  about  the  year  164  of  the  Hegira.  He 
was  e deemed  as  a do&or  profoundly  ikilled  in  the  law,  the 
traditions,  and  the  devotional  obfervances  obligatory  on  the 
difciples  of  the  prophet.  He  vifited  all  the  principal  cities 
in  the  Ead,  where  he  propagated  his  opinions,  and  acquired 
univerfal  refpeCt  by  his  virtues.  But  notwithdanding  his 
high  character,  he  was  imprifoned,  and  ordered  to  be  cruelly 
fcourged,  for  refilling  to  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Alcoran  was  created.  The  contrary  opinions,  maintained 
by  the  orthodox,  expofed  them,  at  this  period,  to  cruel 
perfecutions  from  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas.  Han- 
bal  was  kept  in  prifon  till  the  fucceffion  of  a new  prince, 
when  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  richly  compenfated  for  all  his 
fufferings.  Hanbal,  on  account  of  his  perfecutions,  efta- 
bliflied  a fed,  named  after  himfelf  Hanbalites,  who  attraded 
much  notice  about  a century  after  the  death  of  the  founder. 
At  this  period,  the  head  of  the  fed  maintained  that  God 
would  hereafter  place  Mahomet  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory 
near  himfelf.  The  other  Mahometan  feds,  while  they  con- 
demned this  dodrine  as  heretical  and  impious,  maintain  that 
the  prophet  would  be  exalted  to  the  high  honour  of  mediator 
and  interceflor  for  all  true  believers  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Thefe  difeordant  opinions  led  to  the  moll  favage  perfecutions, 
which  were  continued  a long  time,  fo  that  Bagdat  was  a 
complete  feene  of  blood  and  confufion.  Hanbal  died  in  the 
year  241,  or  855  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Univer.  Hill. 

HANCES,  in  a Ship,  are  falls  or  defeents  of  the  fife- 
rails,  which  are  placed  as  banifters  in  the  poop,  See.  and 
down  to  the  gang-way. 

Hances,  or  Hanfes,  in  Architecture,  are  the  ends  of  el- 
liptical arches,  which  are  arcs  of  fmaller  circles  than  the 
fcheme  or  middle  part  of  the  arch. 

HANCOCK,  in  Geography,  a large  maritime  county  of 
America,  in  the  ftate  of  Maine,  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Ca- 
nada, S.  by  the  ocean,  E.  by  Walhington  county,  and  W. 
by  Lincoln  and  Kennebeck  counties  ; 190  miles  long  from 
N.  to  S.  and  nearly  60  broad,  interfered  by  Penobfcot  river. 
It  contains  feveral  townlhips  and  plantations  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  16,316.  It  is  well  watered  ; and  on 
the  fea-coall  are  many  harbours  and  inlets,  hidden  by  a mul- 
titude of  fertile  iflands  ; the  largeft  of  which  are  fituated  in 
Penobfcot  bay.  The  towns  along  the  fea-coall,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Penobfcot  and  Union,  are  the  moft  pro- 
ductive and  populous.  The  Ihire-town  is  Caftine.— Alfo,  a 
county  in  the  upper  diftridt  of  Georgia  ; containing  14,456 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4835  are  flaves.  Alfo,  a fmall  polt- 
town  of  Maryland,  in  Wafhington  county,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  Potowmack  river  ; about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Bedford  in 
Pennfyl vania. — Alfo,  a long,  narrow,  and  mountainous 
townlhip  in  the  New  York  line,  in  Berklhire  county,  Mafla- 
chufetts  ; incorporated  in  1776,  and  containing  1187  inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Hilllborough  county.  New 
Hamplhire,  fituated  between  two  branches  of  Contoocoock 
river  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Keene  ; incorporated  in  1779,  and 
containing  1120  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town,  now  called 
Clinton,  in  Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  enclofed  by  the 
Kennebeck  and  Sebellicook  rivers. — Alfo,  a townlhip  in 

Addifon  county,  Vermont,  having  149  inhabitants Alfo, 

a river  of  Walhington  ifland,  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  called  “ Malbeet”  by  the  Indians,  difeovered  by. 
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Capt.  Crowell  in  1791.  It  difcharges  itfelf  Into  the  lea  at 
the  north  end  of  the  largell  illand,  and  at  its  mouth  is  nearly 
z \ nautical  miles  wide.  The  land  is  low  and  apparently  fer- 
tile ; and  the  river  abounds  with  falmon.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  N.  lat.  540  7’.  W.  long.  1 3 1°  54'.  Morfe. 

Hancock\t  Harbour,  called  by  the  Indians  “ Clioquot,” 
is  fituated  about  20  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Nootka,  in  N.  lat. 
48’  30'.  W.  long.  125°  26'.  Its  entrance  is  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  it  has  good  anchorage.  Several  illands 
and  feveral  fand-banks  are  difperfed  about  it : it  has  alfo 
a number  of  fine  coves.  The  land  round  the  harbour  is  ge- 
nerally rocky  and  mountainous,  covered,  however,  with 
pine,  fir,  fpruce,  cedar,  hemlock,  cyprefs.,  and  other  large 
trees.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  continent  in  the  fame  latitude ; the  froft,  in  winter, 
not  preventing  vegetation.  An  eafterly  wind  is  confidered 
here  as  a prognoftic  of  a ftorm,  and  weft:  winds  bring  fair 
weather.  The  forcfts  abound  with  deer,  raccoons,  wolves, 
bears,  fquirrels,  martins,  land  otters,  beaver,  and  wild  cats. 
The  amphibious  animals  in  this  place  are  the  common  feal  and 
fea-otter.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  cannibals.  This 
and  other  places  of  the  fame  name  have  their  appellation  in 
honour  of  the  late  governor  Hancock  of  Maffaclmfetts. 

HAND,  Manus,  a part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
making  the  extremity  of  the  arm. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious  ; excellently 
contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  occafions  we  have 
for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  arts  and  manufactures  it 
is  to  be  employed  in.  It  confifts  of  a compages  of  nerves, 
and  little  bones  joined  into  each  other,  which  give  it  a great 
degree  of  ftrength,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibi- 
lity, to  enable  it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them, 
and  grafp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  us  or 
thruft  them  off.  Anaxagorasis  reprefented,by  ancient  authors, 
as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  his  wifdom,  knowledge, 
and  fuperiority  over  other  animals,  to  the  ufe  of  his  hands. 
Galen  reprefents  the  matter  otherwife : man,  according  to  him, 
is  not  the  wifeft  creature,  becaufe  he  has  hands  ; but  he  had 
hands  given  him  becaufe  he  was  the  wifeft  creature  ; for  it 
was  not  our  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but  our  reafon.  The 
hands  are  the  organs  of  reafon,  &c.  De  Ufu.  Part.  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  For  an  anatomical  defeription  of  the  hand,  fee  Ex- 
tremities. 

The  hand  makes  the  fubjeft  of  the  art  of  palmiftry,  which 
is  employed  in  confidering  the  feveral  lines  and  eminences  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  their  fignifications,  &c.  • Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  hand  was  ufed  as  a fymbol  of  ftrength  ; 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  held  a fymbol  of  fidelity  : and, 
accordingly,  was  confecrated  to  that  goddefsby  Numa,  with 
great  folemnity. 

Hand,  in  Falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk. 
To  have  a clean,  ttrong,  flender,  glutinous  hand,  well 
clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a hawk,  or  falcon. 

Hand,  Branding,  or  Burning  in  the,  in  Law.  See 
Branding. 

Hand,  Difabling  of.  See  Mayhem. 

Hand,  Holding  up  of.  See  Arraign. 

Hand,  Lofs  of,  a punilhment  inflidted  for  particular 
crimes.  See  Contempt,  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward  of 
the  King's  Houfehold,  Owling,  &c. 

Hand,  in  the  Manege,  is  a term  varioufly  ufed.  Some- 
times it  ftands  for  the  fore-feet  of  a horfe. 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  a divifion  of  the  horfe  into  two  parts, 
with  refped  to  the  rider’s  hand.  The  fore-hand  includes  the 
liead,  neck,  and  fore-quarters ; the  hind-hand  is  all  the  reft 

the  horfe. 


Spear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  ufed  for  a horfeman’s  right 
hand. 

Bridle-hand  is  the  horfeman’s  left  hand. 

A regular  cavalier  holds  his  bridle-hand  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

A horfeman  is  faid  to  have  no  hand,  when  he  only  makes 
ufe  of  the  bridle  unfeafonably ; not  knowing  how  to  give 
the  aids,  or  helps,  of  the  hand  with  diferetion. 

To  keep  a horfe  upon  the  hand,  lignifies  to  feel  him  in  the 
ftay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  always  prepared  to  avoid 
any  furprife  from  him.  When  the  horfe  obeys  and  an- 
fwers  the  effects  of  the  hand,  he  is  laid  to  r<Jl  <wcll  ■ upon  the 
hand. 

A horfeman  ought  to  have  a light  hand,  i.  c.  he  ought  only 
to  feel  the  horfe  upon  his  hand,  fo  as  to  refill  him  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  flip  from  it ; and  as  foon  as  he  has  made 
his  refiftance,  he  ought  to  lower  the  bridle,  inftead  of  cleav- 
ing to  it. 

If  a horfe,  by  a too  great  eagernefs  to  go  forward,  preffes 
too  much  upon  the  hand,  it  ought  to  be  flackened  at  certain 
times,  and  at  other  times  to  be  kept  hard,  in  order  to  dis- 
appoint him  from  continually  prefling  upon  the  bit.  This 
facility,  or  liberty,  of  the  horfeman,  of  flackening  or  ftiffen- 
ing  the  hand,  makes  what  they  call  a good  hand.  A horfo 
is  faid  to  force  the  hand,  when  he  does  not  fear  the  bridle, 
but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  rider. 

To  work  the  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  manage  him  by  the 
effects  of  the  bridle,  without  any  other  helps,  except  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

To  be  heavy  upon  the  hand,  is  underftood  of  a horfe,  which 
on  account  of  the  foftnefs  of  his  neck,  the  weaknefs  of  his 
back,  the  largenefs  of  his  head,  and  the  weight  of  his  fore- 
quarters, or  his  wearinefs,  throws  himfelf  upon  the  bridle, 
without  making  any  refiftance,  or  effort,  to  force  the  horfe- 
man’s hand. 

To  make  a horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and  free  in  the  flay 
or  red,  he  mull  be  taught  to  know  the  hand  by  degrees, 
and  by  gentle  methods ; the  horfeman  mull  turn  him,  or 
change  hands : flop  him,  and  manage  with  dexterity  the 
appui,  or  preffure  of  his  mouth,  fo  as  to  make  him  fuffer 
chearfully  and  freely  the  effect  of  the  bit -mouth,  without 
refilling  or  refting  heavy  upon  the  hand.  The  Ihort,  or 
hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes  to  be  right  upon  the  hand. 

Hand,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a meafure  which 
is  employed  in  afeertaining  the  height  of  horfes,  and  fome 
other  forts  ot  animals.  It  is  the  meafure  of  the  hand  when 
clenched  or  Ihut  up.  A good  fized  horfe  is  from  fifteen  to 
fixteen  hands  in  height ; but  there  are  many  horfes  that  arc 
much  higher. 

Hand  is  alfo  found,  in  many  other  terms,  or  phrafes  of 
art,  belonging  to  the  manege,  as, 

' Hand,  to  flack , or  yield  the,  is  to  flacken  the  bridle. 

Hand,  to  hold  up,  or  fujlain  the,  is  to  pull  the  bridle  in. 

Hand,  to  guide  a horfe  by  the,  is  to  turn  or  change  handi 
upon  one  tread. 

Hand,  appui,  or  flay  of  the.  See  Appui. 

Hand,  beat  upon  the.  See  Beat  and  Check. 

Hand,  to  prefs  upon  the.  See  Press. 

Hand,  to  change  the.  See  Change. 

Hand,  ejfcEls  of  the.  See  Effects. 

Hand,  hajlen  the.  See  Haste. 

Hand,  to  feel  a horfe  upon  the.  See  Feel. 

Hand,  full,  or  full  rejl  upon  the  hand.  See  Appui  and 
Mouth, 
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Hand,  to  have  mares  covered  in  the.  See  House  and 
Mare. 

Hand,  to  make  a horfe  part  from  the , or  fuller  him  tc  flip 
from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 

Hand,  to  male  a horfe  part  right  from  the,  he  ihould  not 
put  himfelf  upon  his  back  or  reins,  but  bring  down  his 
hips. 

Hands,  all.  A horfe  is  faid  to  turn  upon  all  hands,  that  is 
not  refly  for  one  hand.  This  is  called  in  French  entire. 

Hand,  harmonica l,  in  Muftc , ufed  by  old  writers  on  the 
elements  of  the  art,  for  the  ancient  diagram,  or  fcale  of 
mufic,  marking  the  folmifation  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers 
on  the  left  hand.  See  Mafic  Plates. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  was  Guido’s  method  of 
teaching  the  boys  of  his  convent  to  ling.  But  no  proof  can 
be  found,  in  the  writings  of  Guido,  that  the  harmonic  hand 
was  of  his  conftrmflion  ; writers  however  mention  it  by  the 
name  of  the  Guidonian  hand,  foon  after  his  time.  And, 
when  his  fyilem  was  digefted,  and  the  hexachords  were  ar- 
ranged, to  teach  the  names  of  the  notes  by  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  feems  to  have  been  a common  ex- 
pedient ; in  which,  however,  the  fyllabic  names  of  the  notes 
do  not  follow  in  an  order  fufficiently  regular  or  remarkable 
to  be  of  much  ufe  in  forming  the  hexachords,  or  diferimi- 
nacing  the  mutations.  Such  an  expedient  would  have  been 
more  clear  and  ufeful  in  teaching  the  tetrachords,  by  ap- 
propriating a finger  to  each  of  the  five,  in  the  great  fyftein, 
or  difdiapafon  of  the  Greeks.  And  by  imagining  the  five 
fingers  of  each  hand  to  reprefent  the  five  lines  and  fpaces  of 
the  bafe  and  treble  clefs,  children  may  likewife  be  taught  to 
name  the  notes  in  the  fcale  much  fooner  than  folmifation  by 
the  harmonic  hand.  Henry  Faber  has  arranged  the  notes  in 
the  harmonic,  or  Guidonian  hand,  in  abetter  manner  than  any 
other  author  within  our  knowledge,  by  placing  a clef  at  the 
top  of  the  three  middle  fingers,  as  beacons  or  land-marks, 
and  making  each  finger  the  reprefentative  of  a tetrach'ord. 
D’Avella  exhibits  a great  number  of  harmonic  hands,  in 
which  the  notes  of  the  fcale  are  differently  difpofed  ; one 
of  the  hands,  we  know  not  why,  he  calls  Boethian,  another 
he  gives  to  Plato,  and  a third  to  Arillotle.  See  Hexa- 
chords, Solmisation,  and  d’Avella. 

Hand  of  jiflice,  is  a feeptre,  or  batoon,  a cubit  long, 
having  an  ivory  hand  at  the  extremity  thereof ; ufed  as  an 
attribute  of  certain  kings,  wherewith  they  are  painted  in 
their  royal  robes  ; as  on  the  coronation  day. 

Authors  ufually  call  it  v'trga.  Louis  X.  of  France  firlt 
took  the  hand  of  juffice  for  his  device. 

Hands,  impofttion  of,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  fignifies  the  con- 
ferring of  holy  orders  ; a ceremony  wherein  the  hands  are 
laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a fign  of  a million,  or  of  a 
power  given  him  to  exercife  the  functions  of  the  miniftry  be- 
longing to  the  order. 

The  apoftles  began  to  appoint  miffionaries  by  the  impo- 
fition  of  hands.  See  Imposition. 

Hands,  oucfhing  one’s,  of  a thing  fignifies  the  witnefiing 
that  a perfon  has  no  part  or  concern  in  an  affair  ; and  that 
he  will  not  be  anfwerable  for  it  : this  Pilate  did  in  refped 
of  our  Saviour's  death.  In  this  fenfe,  a man  is  faid  to  have 
clean  hands ; becaufe  the  hands  are  the  chief  inllruments  of 
action  ; and  particularly  a judge  does  this,  to  denote  that 
he  has  not  been  corrupted  by  bribes  or  prefents. 

Hand  beating,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  in  fome  places 
provincially  to  fignify  the  operation  of  paring  the  fward, 
for  the  purpofe  of  burning,  with  a beating  axe,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a large  adxe. 
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H ASD-gallop , a kind  of  Ihort  gallop,  which  is  very  eafv 
to  the  horfe  and  rider.  1 J 

Hand -glaffes,  in  Gardening,  arc  all  fuch  glaffes  as  are 
moved  by  the  hand,  and  ufed  for  placing  over,  proted- 
mg,  and  forwarding  various  forts  of  plants,  during  the 
winter  feafon,  fuch  as  young  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  Sec 
and  in  raifing  feedling  plants  of  both  thefe  forts  in  the 
fpnng,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  in  hot-beds,  or  in  warm 
borders  ; alfo  fmall  fallading.  They  are  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  the  culture  of  general  crops  of  fummer  cucumbers,  for 
placing*  upon  the  hot-bed  ridges  made  in  April  and  May  ; 
and  alio  occafioiially  for  melon-ridges,  made  in  the  fame 
feafon,  to  produce  crops  of  autumnal  fruit.  In  the  flower- 
garden,  pleafti re-ground,  nurfery,  green-houfe,  &c.  they 
alfo  prove  very  ufeful  in  propagating,  railing,  and  protecl- 
mg  many  kinds  ot  curious  plants  in  their  young  growth# 
and  while  they  are  Unking  root. 

Thefe  glaffes  may  be  employed  likewife  in  raifing  many 
of  the  tenderer  or  more  curious  annual  flowers,  fuch  as  Afri- 
can and  French  marigolds,  chrysanthemums,  balfams,  ten- 
week  Hocks,  and  others  of  fimilar  kinds,  where  better  con- 
trivances are  not  at  hand  for  the  purpofe.  See  Annual 
Plants. 

They  are  Hill  further  ufeful  in  ftriking  many  forts  of 
fmall  cuttings,  pipings,  and  flips  of  tender  or  curious  plants, 
fuch  as  myrtles,  flowering  plants,  and  many  other  fimilarkinds. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  hand-glaffes  are  of  different  kinds 
and  forms.  The  leaded  glaffes  eonfilt  of  many  fmall  panes 
of  glafs  worked  into  lead-work  in  different  wavs. 

They  are  moftly  made  fquare,  but  fometimes  round  or 
o diagonal;  in  all  of  which,  each  is  formed  in  an  open  frame- 
work of  ftrong  window-lead,  and  fometimes  of  cait-iron  in 
the  fame  form,  but  more  commonly  lead  ; the  lower  part 
being  upright,  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  other  hipped  off,  or  Hoped  on  each  fide,  Harrowing  up- 
ward, fo  as  to  terminate  in  a point,  as  it  were,  at  top,  hav- 
ing in  that  pait  a fixed  ere 61  ring  handle  of  the  fame  mate- 
rial ; the  glafs  being  laid  in  lead-work,  and  the  joints  well 
brulbed  over  with  proper  cement,  to  render  the  whole  wind 
and  water  tight,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  at- 
mofphere  : and  they  are  of  different  dimenfions,  from  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  or  more,  to  fuit  dif, 
ferent  purpofes  ; though  for  general  ufe  in  kitchen  gardens, 
about  eighteen  inches  width  is  the  moil  common,  and  nearly 
the  fame  in  depth  in  the  whole  ; hut  fome  for  particular  ufes 
are  of  fmaller  iizes,  as  from  fix  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  width 

Where  laid  in  frames  of  caff-iron,  in  putty,  they  are  neat, 
ftrong,  and  durable ; but  heavy,  and  much  more  expenfive 
than  leaded  glaffes  in  general. 

There  are  other  forts,  as  what  are  called  Ml  hand-glaffes, 
which  aie  blown  at  the  glafs-houfes  in  different  places,  and 
are  equally  eligible,  or  fuperior  to  the  leaded  glaffes  in  many 
cafes,  efpecially  in  kitchen  -gardens,  particularly  for  the- 
prelervation  of  plants  in  winter,  fuch  as  early  crops  of 
cauliflowers,  deiigned  to  Hand  the  winter,  lettuces,  See.  as 
well  as  for  hot-bed  ridges  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  in  the- 
fummer  and  autumn  crops ; and  thefe  are  in  dimenfions 
nearly  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  larger  fizes  of  leaded 
glafles,  or  rather  wider  below  ; made  in  the  bell  form, 
having  a rough  knob  at  top,  ferving  as  a handle;  they 
fhould  be  made  not  too  high,  but  flat,  and  in  the  dome- 
form  above,  which  is  more  advantageous  in  promoting  a 
ftrong  growth,  and  not  fo  liable  to  draw  up  the  plants, 
while  they  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun  more  effectually 
in  them,  J 
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But  the  leaded  glades  are  fuperior  in  this  refpe&,  that 
when  any  of  the  glafs-work  is  broken  it  can  be  readily 
mended,  or  replaced  by  the  glazier : but  the  bell-glades, 
when  much  broken,  are  nearly  ufelefs ; though,  when  they 
are  broken  into  pieces,  they  may  be  joined  with  a cement 
of  ltrong  white-lead,  and  placed  under  cover  till  it  is 
thoroughly  dry;  and  then,  with  care  in  handling,  they  may 
lad  a long  time.  As  new  bell-glades  are  more  liable  to 
crack  by  froft,  or  by  too  haftilv  moving  them,  than  older  ones 
feafoned  to  the  weather,  in  ufing  them  the  fird  winter  in 
crops  of  early  cauliflowers,  &c.  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
in  handling  them,  in  lifting  them  off  and  on,  or  in  raiding 
one  fide  occafionally  for  the  admilfion  of  air : the  feafoned 
old  found  glades  are  in  this  refpedt  more  valuable  than  the 
new  ones. 

All  the  leaded  glades  fhould  have  wooden  frames  at  the 
bottom  part  to  rell  upon,  otherwife  they  are  foon  deilroyed 
by  their  conilant  contact  with  the  earth,  while  they  are 
in  ufe. 

In  gardening,  it  is  effential  to  have  plenty  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent deferiptions  of  hand-glaffes,  in  order  that  the  various 
kinds  of  the  more  tender  culinary  crops  may  be  properly 
protected  and  brought  forward  during  the  more  cold  and 
fevere  periods  of  the  winter  feafon. 

Han D-hind,  a term  lignifying  the  hind  quarters  of  a 
horfe. 

Hand-Zw,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a tool  of  the  hoe 
kind,  which  is  ufually  wrought  by  the  hand.  See  Hoe. 

Ham shoeing,  that  method  of  hoeing  which  is  executed 
by  means  of  hand  labour.  See  Hoeing. 

HASD-mattoci,  the  name  of  a tool  of  the  pick-axe  kind, 
which  has  been  lately  much  recommended  for  the  purpofe 
of  clearing  the  ground  in  lowing  or  fetting  acorns  among 
the  young  trees  in  plantations. 

The  defeription  of  it  is  this : the  handle  is  eighteen  inches 
long  and  the  head  about  fifteen,  having  one  end  of  it  re- 
fembling  an  adze  four  inches  and  a half  in  breadth  in  the 
face  ; and  the  other,  a pick  about  ten  inches  in  length  ta- 
pering, and  fharpened  at  the  point.  The  axe  part  is  capa- 
ble of  cutting  at  right  angles  with  the  handle  in  ufing  it. 

HAND-rart/wy,  a term  lignifying  the  ordinary  method  of 
reaping  by  the  hand,  in  contradillinction  to  that  which  is 
pracliled  by  the  feythe. 

H v N v-reaping  Machine , the  name  of  a tool  that  has  been 
occaiionallv  tried  in  the  bulinefs  of  reaping  grains,  but  with- 
out much  fuccefs.  Sec  Reaping  Machine. 

H AN  D-lhre/hing  Machine,  the  name  of  a machine  which 
is  ufed  in  threfliing  out  grain,  and  which  is  wrought  by  the 
hand.  See  Threshing- Machine. 

Hand- 'weeding,  the  method  of  weeding  and  cleaning  land 
by  means  of  the  hand.  See  Weeding. 

Hand,  Left.  To  marry  with  the  left  hand,  is  to  efpoufe 
a woman  of  inferior  degree,  whofe  children,  in  virtue  of 
fuch  marriage,  are  not  to  fuccced  to  the  father,  nor  fhare  with 
the  other  children,  but  are  to  be  contented  with  what 
fortune  the  hufband  (hall  appoint  them  the  next  day  after 
marriage. 

This  method  of  taking  left-handed  wives  obtains  at  this 
time  in  Germany. 

■v  Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  index  of  a clock,  watch,  or  the 
like,  ferving  to  point  the  hour,  See. 

Hand,  Long,  Longimanus , a kind  of  title,  or  furname, 
affumed  by  certain  princes.  Artaxerxes,  the  fon  of  Xerxes, 
and  his  fucceffor  in  the  Perfian  empire,  was  thus  denomi- 
nated ; as  having  hands  fo  long,  that  he  could  touch  his  knees 
with  them  when  he  Hood  upright. 

Hand,  Short.  See  Tachygkafhy. 
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Hand,  Bloody.  See  Bloody  Hand. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculpture,  &c. 
for  the  manner,  or  ffyle,  of  this  or  that  maker. 

Hands  are  borne  in  coat-armour,  de.ter  and  fnifer  ; that 
is,  right  and  left ; expanded  or  open  ; and  after  other  man- 
ners. 

Azure,  a dexter  hand  couped  to  the  wrift,  and  extended 
in  pale  argent,  is  borne  by  the  name  of  Brome.  Argent, 
three  finiiter  hands,  couped  to  the  wrift,  gules,  by  the  name 
of  Maynard. 

Knights  baronets  are  to  bear  in  a ca-  ton,  or  in  an  efeut- 
cheon  as  they  pleafe,  the  arms  of  Ulfter  ; viz.  in  a field 
argent,  a finiiter  hand  couped  to  the  wrift,  gules.  See 
Bauonets. 

Hand,  or  Handing,  in  the  Sea  Language.  When  a thing 
is  to  be  delivered  away,  or  palled  from  one  to  another,  or 
to  he  brought  to  any  one,  then  the  word  is,  hand  it  this 
way,  or  that  way.  Alfo,  when  more  men  are  wanted  to  do 
any  labour,  as  boiling,  See.  they  call  for  more  hands,  not 
more  men. 

Handing  the  fails  is  the  fame  operation  as  furling  them. 

Hand,  in  and  out,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  name  of  an  un- 
lawful game,  now  difufed  and  prohibited  by  the  ftatute 
17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  2. 

Hand  -barrow,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  commonly  made 
of  hard  light  wood.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  fortification,  for 
carrying  earth  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  a liege,  for 
carrying  bombs,  or  cannon-ball’,  along  the  trenches,  and  for 
feveral  other  ufes. 

Hand -lorow,  a pledge,  or  furety,  of  the  lower  rank. 

“ Eft  quali  vas,  aut  fidejuffor  manuenfis,  hoc  eft,  minor, 
feu  inferior  ; nam  head-borow,  vas  eft  capitalis,  vel  fupe- 
rior.” Spelman.  See  Headborough. 

llA'su-l/readth,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a meafure  of  three 
inches. 

Haxd-cu^,  an  inftrument  formed  of  two  circular  pieces 
of  iron,  each  fixed  by  a hinge  on  the  ends  of  a Ihort  iron 
bar,  which  being  locked  over  the  wrifts  of  a malefa&or,  pre- 
vents his  ufing  his  hands. 

Hand  Grenades.  See  GuanadO. 

Ha n n-over-hand,  in  Sea  Language,  is  an  order  to  the 
men,  who  pull  upon  any  rope,  to  pafs  their  hands  alternately 
one  before,  or  above  the  other,  if  they  are  hoiling,  in  order 
to  haften  the  fervice.  A failor  is  faid  to  go  aloft,  hand-over- 
hand, when  he  alcends  into  the  tops  by  a fingle  rope,  as  a 
(hroud  or  back-ftav,  without  the  help  of  the  rat t lings,  by  the 
dexterity  of  throwing  one  hand  above  the  other,  and  lifting 
his  weight  along  With  it. 

Hand^Zt,  in  Law.  See  Sale. 

Haxd-_/c«w.  See  Jack. 

H a N xofpike,  or  hand-fpec,  a lever,  or  piece  of  afh,  elm,  or 
other  ilrong  wood,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  cut  thin  like  a wedge 
at  one  end,  that  it  may  get  the  eafier  betwixt  things  which 
are  to  be  feparated,  or  under  any  thing  that  is  to  be  raifed  ; 
it  is  better  than  a crow  of  iron,  becaufe  its  length  allows  a 
better  poife. 

Hand-fpikes  are  ufed  in  fhips,  to  traverfe  the  ordnance,  to 
heave  with  in  a windlafs,  to  weigh  up  the  anchor,  Sic.  The 
gunners  hand-fpike  is  Ihorter  and  flatter  than  the  other,  and 
armed  with  two  claws,  for  the  purpofe  of  managing  the 
artillery  in  battle,  &c. 

Hand,  or  Handful,  is  a meafure  of  four  inches,  by  the 
ftanda.rd ; according  to  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5. 
The  hand,  among  Jockeys,  is  four  fingers  breadth,  and  is  the 
meafure  of  the  fill  clenched ; by  this  the  height  of  horfes  is 
meafured. 

A horfe  for  war  fliould  be  1 G or  1 8 hands  high. 

A handful 
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A handful  of  corn  or  bran  is  alfo  underflood  to  be 
as  much  grain  or  bran  as  two  hands  will  hold,  when 
joined  together  ; a quantity  frequently  ordered  to  be  given 
horfes. 

HAND  A,  or  HeKDA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  inhabited 
ifland  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of  Sutherland,  divided  from 
the  main  land  by  a narrow  found.  It  rifes  gradually  from 
the  fea  by  a gentle  afeent  from  the  fouth,  and  on  the  north 
is  a tremendous  rock,  about  80  fathoms  in  height.  It  is  a 
mile  fquare,  and  much  frequented  by  fea-fowls  of  various 
kinds. 

HANDEL,  George  Frederick,  in  Biography,  the 
greatefl:  mufical  compofer  of  his  time,  and,  in  fome  particu- 
lars, of  any  time  or  country  in  Europe,  was  born  at  Halle, 
in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburgh,  and  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
24th  February,  1684 ; his  father  was  an  eminent  fur- 
geon  and  phyfician  of  the  fame  place,  and  upwards  of  fixty 
years  of  age  when  this  fon,  the  ifl'ue  of  a fecond  marriage,  was 
born  ; and  in  his  early  childhood,  he  difeovered  fuch 
a paffion  for  mufic  as  could  not  be  fubdued  by  the  com- 
mands of  his  father,  who  intended  him  for  the  profefiion  of 
the  law. 

He  had  made  a confiderable  progrefs  in  this  art,  by  Health, 
before  he  was  allowed  a mailer  ; but  at  feven  years  old,  his 
father  finding  it  impofiible  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  thing 
but  mufic,  for  which  he  feemed  to  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  very  uncommon  propen.fities  and  faculties,  he 
placed  him  under  Zachau,  organilt  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Halle  ; a man  of  confiderable  abilities  in  his  profefiion, 
and  proud  of  his  pupil.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  yr  ars  old, 
our  young  mufician  was  not  only  able  to  officiate  on  the 
organ  for  his  mailer,  but  began  to  fludy  compofition  ; and 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a 
Service,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  a fpiritual  Cantata, 
every  week,  for  voices  and  inftruments,  during  three  years 
fucceflively.  The  late  Mr.  Weideman  was  in  poffefiion  of  a 
fet  of  fonatas,  in  three  parts,  which  Handel  compofed  When 
he  was  only  ten  years  old. 

He  feems  to  have  continued  to  fludy  under  his  firfl  mafler 
Zachau,  in  his  uative  city,  till  the  year  1698  ; when,  being 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  carried  to  Berlin, 
where  operas  were  in  a very  flourifhing  flate,  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prufiia, 
who  had  then  in  his  fervice  not  only  many  fingers  of  eminence 
from  Italy,  but  Bononcini  and  Attilio,  to  compofe.  Handel 
is  faid  to  have  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  city  as  a wonder- 
ful performer,  for  his  early  years,  and  to  have  given  birth  to 
fuch  expe&ations  of  his  future  greatnefs,  that  his  electoral 
highnefs  offered  to  take  him  into  his  fervice,  and  fend  him 
to  Italy,  for  the  completion  of  his  mufical  fludies  ; but  his 
father  declining  this  honour,  from  a fpirit  of  independence, 
it  was  determined  that  he  fhould  return  to  Halle,  where  he 
mud  have  continued  a confiderable  time ; though  we  are 
told  that  his  father’s  death  happening  foon  after  his  return 
from  Berlin,  Handel,  not  being  able  to  fupport  the  expence 
of  a journey  to  Italy,  whither  lie  was  ambitious  of  going, 
removed  to  Hamburgh,  in  order,  by  his  mufical  talents,  to 
procure  a fubfiftence  : this  city,  next  to  Berlin,  being  then 
the  mo  ft  renowned  for  its  operas.  We  lofe  fight,  however, 
in  all  the  accounts  of  his  life  hitherto  publifhed,  both  of  our 
young  mufician  and  his  improvements  from  the  time  of  his 
quitting  Berlin,  till  his  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  a period  of 
five  years  ; for,  according  to  his  rival  Matthefon,  he  did  net 
vifit  that  city  till  the  year  1703,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Yet  the  celebrated  Telemann,  one  of  the  greatefl  German' 
fftuficians  of  his  time,  in  a well-written  account  of  his  own 
jyie  and  works,  drawn  up  by  himfelf  at  the  requeft  of  Mat- 
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thefon,  in  the  year  1740,  furnilhes  two  Or  three  incidents 
concerning  Handel,  which  intervened  between  the  time  of 
his  quitting  Berlin  and  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  that  will  help 
to  throw  a little  light  on  this  dark  period  of  his  hiflory. 

Telemann,  born  at  Magdeburg  168 1,  like  Handel,  dif- 
eovered an  early  paffion  for  mufic,  and,  while  he  was  at 
fchool,  had,  like  him,  made  a great  progrefs  in  the  art, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  friends ; but,  though  he 
played  on  almofl  every  kind  of  inflrument,  and  had  attempted 
to  compofe  an  opera  at  twelve  years  old,  yet,  in  obedience 
to  his  mother’s  pofitive  commands,  on  whom,  as  his  father 
was  dead,  he  was  folely  dependent,  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty  he  folemnly  renounced  his  mufical  purfuits,  though 
with  the  greatefl  reluctance,  and  fet  out  for  Leipfic,  in 
order  to  fludy  the  law  in  that  univerfity.  In  the  way  thi- 
ther, however,  he  flopped  at  Halle,  where,  fays  Telemann, 
“ from  my  acquaintance  with  Handel,  who  was  already  fa- 
mous, I again  flicked  in  fo  much  of  the  poifon  of  mufic  as 
nearly  overfet  all  my  refolutions.’’ 

Handel  was  now  but  fixteen  years  of  age  ; and  as 
Telemann,  in  his  account  of  himfelf  and  his  itudies,  foon 
mentions  our  juvenile  mufician  again,  we  fhall  proceed  a little 
further  in  his  narrative. 

“ However,”  continues  Telemann,  “ after  quitting  Han- 
del, I perfevered  in  the  plan  preferibed  by  my  mother,  and 
went  to  Leipfic  to  purlue  my  fludies  ; but,  unfortuately, 
was  lodged  in  a houfe  where  I perpetually  heard  mufic  of  all 
kinds,  which,  though  much  worfe  than  my  own,  again  led 
me  into  temptation.  And  a fellow-fludent  finding  among 
my  papers  a pfalm  which  I had  fet  to  mufic,  and  which,  in 
facrificing  all  my  other  illicit  attempts  at  compofition,  had 
chanced  to  efcape  oblivion,  he  begged  it  of  me,  and  had  it 
performed  at  St.  Thomas’s  church,  where  it  was  fo  much 
approved,  that  the  burgomafler  defired  I would  compofe 
fomethingof  this  kind  every  fortnight ; for  this  I was  amply- 
rewarded,  and  had  hopes,  likewife,  given  me,  of  future  ad- 
vantages of  much  greater  importance.  At  this  time  I hap- 
pened to  be  reminded  of  the  folemn  promife  I had  made  my 
mother,  for  whom  I had  a great  reverence,  of  utterly  aban- 
doning all  thoughts  of  mufic,  by  receiving  from  her  a draught 
for  my  fubfiftence  ; which,  however,  I returned  ; and,  after 
mentioning  the  profitable  and  promifing  flate  of  my  affairs, 
earneflly  intreated  her  to  relax  a little  in  the  rigour  of  her 
injundtions  concerning  the  fludy  of  mufic.  Her  bleffmgs 
on  my  new  labours  followed ; and  now  I was  half  a mu- 
fician again. 

“ Soon  after  I was  appointed  diredlor  of  the  opera,  for 
which  I compofed  many  dramas,  not  only  for  Leipfic,  where 
I eflablifhed  the  college  of  mufic  which  flill  fubfitls,  but  for 
Sorau,  Frankfort,  and  the  court  of  Weiffenfels.  The 
organ  of  the  new  church  was  then  juft  built,  of  which  I was 
appointed  organift  and  director  of  the  mufic.  This  organ, 
however,  I only  played  at  the  confecration,  or  opening,  and 
afterwards  refigned  it,  as  a bone  of  contention  for1  young 
mufical  Undents  to  quarrel  and  fcramble  for.  At  this  time 
the  pen  of  the  excellent  Kuhnau  ferved  me  for  a model  in 
fugue  and  counterpoint  ; but  in  faftiioning  ftibjedls  of  me- 
lody, Handel  and  I were  continually  exerciling  oCtr  fancy, 
and  reciprocally  communicating  our  thoughts,  both  by  letter 
and  converfation,  in  the  frequent  vifits  we  made  to  each 
other.  ’’  "•* 

According  to  Telemann’s  dates,  all  this  muff  have  hap- 
pened between  the  years  1 701  and  1703,  when  Handel, 
quitting  Halle,  arrived  at  Hamburgh,  a place  too  diftant 
from  Leipfic  for  frequent  vifits  between  thefe.  young  muli- 
cians  to  have  been  pradlicable. 

Matthefon’a  early  connexion  and  intercourfe  there  with 
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Handel,  before  his  name  as  a great  mufician  had  penetrated 
into  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  fuch,  that  it  is  hopelefs  now 
to  feek  for  better  information  than  his  writings  furnifh,  con- 
cerning fo  interefting  a period. 

Matthefon  was  a vain  and  pompous  man,  whofe  firfl  wifh 

I in  all  his  writings  was  to  imprefs  the  reader  with  a due  reve- 
rence for  his  own  abilities  and  importance.  It  was  his  boaft 
before  his  death,  in  1 764,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  “ that 
he  had  printed  as  many  books,  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic,  as 
he  had  lived  years  ; and  that  lie  fhould  leave  to  his 
executors  an  equal  number,  in  manufeript,  for  the  ufe  of 
pofterity.” 

Tn  1761,  he  publifhed  a Tranflation  of  the  Life  of 
Handel,  from  the  Englifh  ; with  additions  and  remarks, 
which  are  neither  very  candid  nor  liberal.  But  how  fhould 
the  author  of  that  book  expeft  quarter  from  him,  in  which 
it  is  afTcrted,  that  “ Matthefon  was  no  great  linger,  and  only 
employed  occafionally.”  In  refutation  of  which  he  afTures 
us,  “ that  he  conftantly  fung  the  principal  parts  in  the  Ham- 
burgh operas,  during  lifteeu  years,  and  with  fuck  fuccefs,  that 
lie  could  command  the  pafiions  of  his  audience,  by  exciting  in 
them,  at  his  pleafure,  joy,  grief,  hope,  and  fear.’’  And  who 
lhall  venture  to  doubt  of  his  having  pofTenred  thefe  powers, 
when  their  effe&s  are  thus  attefted  by  him/elf?  And  in 
a work  of  mulical  biography  and  criticifm,  by  Matthefon, 
called  Grund/age  finer  Ehren-Pfort! , Foundation  of  a trium- 
phal Arch,  in  honour  of  mufic  and  muiicians,  publifhed  at 
Hamburgh  1 740,  in  which  there  is  a long  and  inflated  ac- 
count of  himfelf  and  his  works,  which  occupies  thirty  pages, 
•we  have,  as  well  as  in  his  annotations  on  the  Englifh  Life, 
ft  more  ample  and  fatisfa&ory  account  of  Handel’s  juvenile 
compofitions  and  adventures,  than  we  have  been  able  to  find 
elfewhere. 

After  telling  us  that  he  arrived  at  Hamburgh  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1703,  rich  in  genius  and  gooddifpofition  : “ Here,” 
fays  Matthefon,  “ almoft  his  firlt  acquaintance  was  myfelf ; 
as  I met  with  him  at  the  organ  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s 
church,  July  the  30th,  whence  I conducted  him  to  my  fa- 
ther’s houfe,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  pofiible  kindnefs 
Jts  well  as  hofpitalitv  ; and  I afterwards  not  only  attended 
him  to  organs,  choirs,  operas,  and  concerts,  but  recom- 
mended to  him  feveral  fcholars,  particularly  to  one  in  a 
certain  houfe,  where  every  body  was  much  devoted  to 
mufic. 

“ At  firfl  he  only  played  a ripieno  violin  in  the  opera 
orcheftra,  and  behaved  as  if  he  could  not  count  five ;.  being 

naturally  inclined  to  dry  humour. 

“ At  this  time  he  compofed  extreme  long  airs  and  cantatas 
without  end  ; of  which,  though  the  harmony  w'as  excellent, 
yet  true  tafle  was  wanting  ; which,  however,  he  very  foon 
acquired  by  his  attendance  at  the  opera.” 

As  thefe  young  muficians  lived  much  together  in  great 
intimacy,  they  had  frequent  amicable  contefts  and  trials  of 
(kill  with  each  other  ; in  which  it  appearing  that  they  ex- 
celled on  different  inflruments,  Handel  on  the  organ,  and 
Matthefon  on  the  harpfichord,  they  mutually  agreed  not  to 
invade  each  other’s  province,  and  faithfully  obferved  this 
compadl  for  five  or  fix  years. 

Matthefon  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1 704,  the  opera-houfe 
at  Hamburgh  happening  to  be  fhut,  leaving  Handel  behind 
him,  he  travelled  to  Holland,  played  on  the  famous  organs, 
and  heard  t he  great  performers  in  that  country  ; made  con- 
certs at  Amfterdam,  and  might  have  been  elefted  organill 
of  Haerlem  ; having  had  an  offer  of  that  place,  with  a lalary 
of  fifteen  hundred  Dutch  goldens,  equal  to  near  a hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  fterling  a year. 

Hagdyl,  at  this  time,  mull  have  been  compofing  bis  firfl 
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opera.  Matthefon  in  his  remarks  on  the  Life  of  Handel, 
is  particu'arly  fevere  on  that  part  of  it  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  quarrel  which  happened  between  him  and 
that  compofer,  foon  after  the  letter  was  written  ; accufing 
the  biographer  not  only  of  violating  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  hiflory,  but  of  a wilful  mifreprefentation  of 
falls,  in  relating  the  circumftances  of  this  breach  between 
them. 

This  writer,  with  great  felf-complaifance  and  pedantry, 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  diligent  in  finding,  and 
exall  in  dating  fadls,  after  telling  us  that  Handel,  when  he  firfl 
came  to  Hamburgh,  notwithilanding  the  exalted  llation  at 
which  he  foon  arrived,  had  no  better  part  afiigned  him  in  the 
opera,  than  the  fecond ripieno  violin  ; informs  us,  that  “ though 
he  then  pretended  to  know  nothing,  yet  he  ufed  to  be  very 
arch,  for  he  had  always  a dry  way  of  making  the  graved 
people  laugh,  without  laughing  himfelf.  But  his  fuperior 
abilities  were  foon  difeovered,  when,  upon  occafion  of  the 
harpficnord  player  at  the  opera  being  abfent,  he  was  firfl 
perfuaded  to  take  his  place  ; for  he  then  (hewed  himfelf  to 
be  a great  mailer,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  every  one,  except 
myfelf,  who  had  frequently  heard  him  before,  upon  keyed- 
inflruments.” 

According  to  Matthefon's  own  confeffion,  he  acquired  • 
from  Handel,  by  frequently  meeting  him  at  his  father’s 
houfe,  and  pradlifing  with  him,  a knowledge  of  modulation, 
and  method  of  combining  founds,  which  he  could  have  learned 
of  no  one  elfe. 

About  this  time  an  opera,  called  “ Cleopatra,”  compofed  ■ 
by  Matthefon,  was  performed  on  that  ftage,  in  which  he 
adled  the  part  of  Anthony  himfelf,  and  Handel  played  the 
harpfichord;  but  Matthefon  being  accultomed,  upon  the 
death  of  Anthony,  which  happens  early  in  the  piece,  to 
take  the  harpfichord,  in  the  c'naradler  of  compofer,  Handel 
refufed  to  indulge  his  vanity,  by  relinquifhing  to  him  this 
poll ; which  occafioned  fo  violent  a quarrel  between  them, 
that  at  going  out  of  the  hbufe,  Matthefon  gave  him  a 
flap  on  the  face;  upon  which,  both  immediately  drew  their 
fwords,  and  a duel  enfued  in  the  market-place,  before  the 
door  of  the  opera-heufe  ; luckily,  the  fword  of  Matthefon 
was  broke  again (l  a metal  button  upon  Handel’s  coat, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  they  were  foon  after 
reconciled. 

Such  is  the  account,  which,  long  before  the  death  of 
Handel,  Matthefon  himfelf  publifhed,  concerning  the  dif- 
ference that  happened  between  them  during  his  reiidencc  at 
Hamburgh. 

This  rencontre  happened  the  5th  of  December,  1 704 ; 
and,  as  a proof  of  a fpeedy  reconciliation,  Matthefon  tells 
us,  that  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  he  accompanied 
the  young  eomperfer  to  the  rehearfal  of  his  firfl  opera  of 
“ Almira,”  at  the  theatre,  and  performed  in  it  the  principal  1 
part  ; and  that,  afterwards,  they  became  greater  friends  than 
ever.  This  opera,  though  rehearfed  at  the  end  of  1704* 
was  not  publicly  performed  till  the  beginning  of  1705,  when, 
it  was  greatly  approved. 

On  the  25th  of  February  of  the  fame  year,  he  produced 
his  fecond  opera,  called  “ Nero,”  which  hadlikevvife  a very 
favourable  reception. 

From  170510  1708,  when  Handel  fit  two  other  operas, 

“ Fiorindo”  and  “ Dafne,”  he  furnifhed  nothing  for  the 
ftage  ; though  he  had  many  fcholars,  compofed  harpfichord- 
pieces,  fingle  fongs,  and  cantatas,  innumerable. 

During  his  refidence  at  Hamburgh,  Matthefon  allows, 
that  Handel  improved  his  own  ftyle  greatly,  by  his  conftant  • 
attendance  at  the  opera  ; and  fays,  that  he  was  even  more 
powerful  upon  the  organ,  in  extempore  fugues  and  counter- 
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point,  than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of  Leipfic,  who  was  at  this 
time  regarded  as  a prodigy. 

Handel  having  acquired  by  his  operas  at  Hamburgh  a 
fum  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  vifit  Italy,  fet  out  for  that 
feat  of  the  Mufes,  a journey  after  which  every  man  of  genius 
fo  ardently  pants.  He  ftaid  fome  time  at  Florence,  where 
he  compofed  the  opera  of  “ Rodrigo.”  From  this  city  he 
went  to  Venice,  where,  in  1709,  he  produced  his  “ Agrip- 
pina,” which  is  faid  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  received 
with  acclamation,  and  to  have  run  thirty  nights.  Here  he 
met  with  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Gafparini,  and  Lotti. 

The  next  place  he  vifited  was  Rome,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  compofttions  and  performers  of  the 
firlt  clafs.  Here  the  elder  Scarlatti  and  Gafparini  had 
brought  vocal  mufic  to  great  perfection,  and  Corelli,  inftru- 
mental.  At  cardinal  Ottoboni’s,  by  whom  Handel  was 
greatly  care  fled  and  patronized,  he  had  frequently  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  natural  and  elegant  Corelli  perform 
his  own  works.  Here  our  young  compofer  produced  a 
ferenata,  “ II  Trionfo  del  Tempo  (the  original  fcore 
of  this  work  is  in  his  majefty’s  collection  ;)  after  which  lie 
roceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  fet  “ Acis  and  Galatea,”  in 
talian,  to  mufic,  totally  different  from  the  little  Englilh 
drama,  written  by  Gay,  which  he  fet  in  1721,  for  the  duke 
of  Chandos. 

When  he  returned  to  Germany,  on  quitting  Italy,  at  the 
latter  end  of  1709,  or  the  beginning  of  1 7 10,  the  firfl  place 
at  which  he  flopped  was  Hanover  ; where  he  found  a muni- 
ficent patron  in  the  ele&or,  who  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  afcended  the  Englifh  throne,  by  the  r.ame 
of  George  the  Firlt.  This  prince  had  in  his  fervice,  as 
maeftro  di  cappella,  the  elegant  and  learned  compofer  Stef- 
fani,  whom  Handel  had  met  before  at  Venice,  and  who  now 
refigned  his  office  of  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the  eleCtor,  in 
his  favour.  This  venerable  compofer  ferved  him  as  a model 
for  the  flyle  of  chamber  duets,  as  well  as  facilitated  his 
introduction  to  the  lmiles  of  his  patron,  the  eleCtor,  who 
fettled  on  him  a penfion  of  1 500  crowns,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  return  to  his  court,  when  he  had  completed 
his  travels.  Handel,  acceding  to  this  propofition,  went  to 
Duffeldorp,  where  he  had  a flattering  reception  from  the 
elector  palatine,  who,  likewife,  wifhed  to  retain  him  in  his 
fervice-  But  belides  the  engagement  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  he  was  impatient  to 
vifit  England,  where  a paffion  for  dramatic  mulic  had  al- 
ready manifefted  itfelf  in  feveral  awkward  attempts  at  operas, 
and  to  which  place  he  had  received  invitations  from  feveral 
<of  the  nobility,  whom  he  had  feen  in  Italy  and  Hanover. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1710,  that  he  arrived 
in  England  j his  reception  was  as  flattering  to  himfelf  as 
honourable  to  the  nation,  at  this  time  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
war,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  To  the 
wit,  poetry,  literature,  and  fcieuce,  which  marked  this  pe- 
riod of  our  hiftory,  Handel  added  all  the  blandifhments 
of  a nervous  and  learned  mufic,  which  he  firlt  brought 
hither,  planted,  and  lived  to  fee  grow  to  a very  flourifiiing 
Hate. 

The  firlt  compofition  which  he  produced  in  England,  was 
his  famous  opera  of  “ Rinaldo,”  performed  in  March  1711, 
and  Handel  is  faid  in  the  preface  to  have  fet  it  to  mufic  in  a 
fortnight.  This  opera,  in  which  the  celebrated  Nicofini  and 
Valentini,  the  firfl;  Italian  fingers  that  appeared  on  our  fiage, 
performed  ; was  the  delight  of  the  nation  during  many  years  ; 
as  it  was  revived  in  1712,  1717,  and  1731. 

After  remaining  about  a year  in  this  country,  and  efta- 
blifhing  a great  reputation  on  the  folid  balls  of  the  molt 
exalted  and  indifputable  merit,  both  as  a compofer  and  pcr- 
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former,  he  returned  to  Hanover,  on  a promile  made  to  his 
molt  powerful  Englifh  friends  to  revifit  this  kingdom  again, 
as  foon  as  he  could  obtain  permiffion  of  his  electoral  high- 
nefs  and  patron.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1712,  this 
permiffion  was  granted  for  a limited  time.  And  we  find  Ins 
“ Pallor  Fido,”  and  “ Thefeus,’’  in  the  lift  of  Italian 
operas,  brought  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year : and  in  1715,  “ Amadige,”  or  “ Amadis  of 
Gaul.” 

Not  long  after  this  fecond  arrival  in  London,  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  having  been  brought  to  a conclufion,  Handel 
was  preferred  to  all  others,  ieemingly  without  a murmur 
from  native  muficians,  to  compofe  the  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
triumph  on  the  occafion.  Envy,  though  outrageous  a?;d 
noify  at  the  fuccefs  of  comparative  abilities,  is  ftruck  dumb 
and  blind  by  excefs  of  fuperiority.  The  grand  “ Te 
Deum”  and  “ Jubilate,”  which  he  fet  on  this  occafion, 
were  compofed  with  fucli  force,  regularity,  and  inflrumental 
effects,  as  the  Englifh  had  never  heard  before.  Purcell’s 
“ Te  Deum,”  in  defign,  and  exprefiion  of  the  words,  is, 
perhaps,  fuperior  to  all  others  ; but  in  grandeur  and  rich- 
nefs  of  accompaniment,  nothing  but  national  partiality  can 
deny  Handel  the  preference.  The  queen  fettled  on  him 
for  life  a penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And 
all  who  had  heard  Rinaldo,  wifhed  him  again  employed  for 
the  opera  ; fo  that  the  multiplicity  of  bufiuefs,  and  the  many 
protestors  and  friends  he  met  with  in  England,  a little  im- 
paired the  memory  of  our  great  compofer  with  refpect  to 
continental  connections  ; and  he  feemed  to  think  of  nothing 
lefs  than  returning  to  Hanover  till  after  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  in  1714,  when  his  majefly,  George  I.  arriving  in 
England,  faved  him  the  trouble  of  a German  tour. 

Handel,  confcious  of  his  deficiency  in  refpeCt  and  grati- 
tude to  a prince  who  honoured  him  with  fuch  flattering 
marks  of  approbation  and  bounty,  durfl  not  approach  the 
court,  till  by  the  ingenuity  and  friendly  interpofition  of  ba- 
ron Kilmanfegge,  he  was  reftored  to  favour  in  the  following 
manner : The  king,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  tliefe  king- 

doms, having  been  prevailed  on  to  form  a party  on  the 
water,  the  defign  was  communicated  to  Handel,  who  was 
advifed  to  compofe  fome  pieces  exprefsly  for  the  occafion  5 
the  performance  of  which  he  fecretly  conduced  in  a boat 
that  accompanied  the  royal  barge.  Upon  hearing  tliefe 
compofitions,  which  have  been  fince  fo  well  known,  and  fo 
juftly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  “ Water-Mufic,”  his 
majefly,  equally  furprifed  and  pleafed  by  their  excellence, 
eagerly  enquired  who  was  the  author  of  them  ; when  the 
baron  acquainted  the  king  that  they  were  the  productions  of 
a faithful  fervant  of  his  majefly,  who,  confcious  of  the  caufe 
of  difpleafure  which  he  had  given  to  fo  gracious  a proteCtor, 
durfl  not  prefume  to  approach  his  royal  prefence,  till  he  had 
aflurances  that  by  every  poffible  demonftration  of  duty  and 
gratitude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  a pardon.  This 
interceffion  having  been  gracioufly  accepted,  Handel  was 
reftored  to  favour,  and  his  compofitions  honoured  witli  the 
mod  flatteriug  marks  of  royal  approbation.  And  as  a rati- 
fication of  the  delinquent's  peace,  thus  eafily  obtained,  his 
majefly  was  pleafed  to  add  a penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a year  to  that  which  had  been  prcvioufly  conferred  on  him 
by  queen  Anne  ; and  not  many  years  after,  when  he  was 
employed  to  teach  the  young  prineefles,  another  penfion  of 
the  fame  value  was  added  to  the  former  grants,  by  her  ma- 
jefly queen  Caroline. 

From  the  year  1715  to  1720,  we  find  in  the  records  of 
the  Mufical  Drama,  no  new  opera  that  was  fet  by  Handel. 
The  firfl  three  years  of  this,  period  were  chiefly  fpent  at  the 
earl  of  Burlington’s,  a nobleman,  whofe  tafte  and  judgment 
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in  the  fine  arts  were  as  exquifite  as  his  patronage  to  their 
votaries  was  liberal.  And  during  the  other  two  years,  Han- 
del feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Cannons,  as  maeftro  di 
capella  to  the  duke  of  Chandos  ; who,  among  other  fplen- 
did  and  princely  kinds  of  magnificence,  eftablifhed  a chapel, 
in  which  the  cathedral  fervice  was  daily  performed  by  a choir 
of  voices  and  inftruments,  fuperior,  at  that  time,  perhaps, 
in  number  and  excellence,  to  that  of  any  fovcreign  prince  in 
Europe.  Here  Handel  produced,  belides  his  anthems,  the 
chief  part  of  his  hautbois  concertos,  fonatas,  leffons,  and 
organ  fugues  ; which  are  all  fo  maftcrly,  fpirited,  and  ex- 
quilite  in  their  feveral  kinds,  that  if  he  had  never  compofed 
an  opera,  oratorio,  Te  l)eum,  duet,  cantata,  or  any  other 
fpecies  of  vocal  muiic,  his  name  would  have  been  held  in 
reverence  by  true  muficians,  as  long  as  the  charaClers  in 
which  they  are  written  fhould  continue  to  be  legible. 

We  come  now  to  the  bufieft  and  moll  glorious  period  of 
Handel’s  life  ; who,  arrived  at  that  Itage  of  exi Hence  which 
Dante  calls 

“ II  mezzo  del  cammin  di  noflra  vita 

when  the  human  frame  and  faculties  have  acquired  their 
utmoll  ftrength  and  vigour  ; was  endowed  with  great  na- 
tural powers,  highly  improved  by  cultivation  ; with  a hand 
which  no  difficulties  could  embarrafs  ; a genius  for  compo- 
fitiou  unbounded  ; at  the  head  of  a profefiion  which  faci- 
litates accefs  to  the  great,  and,  with  extraordinary  abilities, 
eufures  their  patronage  ; high  in  the  favour  of  the  fovcreign, 
nobles,  and  public,  ol  a great  and  powerful  nation,  at  a 
period  of  its  greatefl  happinefs  and  tranquillity  ; when  it 
was  not  only  blell  with  leilure  and  zeal  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  but  with  power,  liberally  to  reward  thofe 
whofe  fuccefstul  efforts  had  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mediocrity. 

Such  were  Handel’s  circumftances  and  fituation,  when  a 
plan  was  formed,  by  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  for 
cllablifhing  a fund  for  the  fupport  of  Italian  operas,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  compofer  and  director  : and,  as  his 
majelly  king  George  I.  was  pleafed  to  fubferibe  one 
tlioufand  pounds  towards  the  execution  of  this  defign,  and 
to  let  his  name  appear  at  the  head  of  the  fubfeription, 
amounting  to  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  this  foc-iety  was  called 
the  “ Royal  Academy.” 

The  progrefs  and  declenfion  of  this  eflablifhment,  will  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel, 
and  in  the  articles  Opera,  Ital.  of  Feuds,  and  Boxoncino, 
we  (hall  only  obferve  here,  that  till  the  year  1727,  this 
academy  was  fupported  and  continued  to  flouri/h,  with  the 
utmoil  fplendour,  delighting  the  public,  and  improving  our 
tafte  ; but  by  the  patrons  and  partizans  of  two  great  fe- 
male fingers  of  difputable  talents,  Fauftina  and  Cuzzoni, 
the  fublcribers  were  lo  divided  in  their  opinions  of  the  merit 
of  thele  two  Sirens,  that  when  the  admirers  of  one  of  them 
began  to  applaud,  tlie  others  began  to  liifs. 

A tew  years  after,  a quarrel  happened  between  Hand'd 
and  Sene  lino,  which  broke  up  the  academy,  and  was  not 
only  injurious  to  the  fortune  of  our  great  compofer,  but  the 
caufe  ot  infinite  trouble  and  vexation  to  him  during  the  rcit 
of  his  life. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  determine  who  was  the  ageretTor  in 
tins  long  and  rumous  war  ; perhaps  Handel  exercifed  bis 
power  too  roughly,  and  Senefino  was  too  impatient  of  con- 
troul.  Perhaps  too,  the  nobility  carried  their  refentment 
toj  tar,  in  letting  up  another  opera  to  the  ruin  of  a man  of 
fuoh  uncommon  worth  and  abilities;  and,  perhaps,  if  Handel’s 
te  nper  bad  at  all  refembled  his  finger,  in  flexibility,  a 
reconciliation  might  have  been  eSecttd  ou  no  very  mortify- 
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ing  or  (lifhonourable  terms.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  his  life,  which  was  one  continued  tiffue  of  Ioffes  and 
misfortunes.  He  produced  thirty  operas  between  the  years 
1721  and  1740;  yet,  after  the  diffolution  of  the  academy, 
in  1729,  none  were  attended  with  the  fuccefs  that  was  due 
to  their  intrinfic  and  fuperior  merit,  though  fome  of  the 
beft  were  pollerior  to  that  period.  NegleCt  and  oppofition 
confpired  to  rob  him  at  once  of  health,  fame,  and  fortune. 

In  the  mtdft  of  opera  fquabbles,  while  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Royal  Academy,' 
who  feized  on  the  theatre  in  the  Haynaarket,  fupporting 
an  opera  without  his  competitions,  or  the  performance  of 
his  adherents  ; when,  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  at  his  own  rifk, 
he  engaged  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields,  and  a new 
band  of  fingers  and  inftrumental  performers,  in  order  to 
make  head  again  ft  his  powerful  opponents.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Handel,  in  the  year  1732,  began  the  per- 
formance of  oratorios  in  the  theatre.  “ Either,”  which 
he  had  compofed  for  the  duke  of  Chandos,  at  Cannons,  in 
1720,  was  the  firft  ; “Deborah,”  the  fecond  ; and  “ Atha- 
liah,”  the  third  ; which  was  performed  in  the  public  theatre 
at  Oxford  in  1733,  when  he  opened  the  organ  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  aitonifhed  every  hearer.  The  late  Mr.  Michael 
Chriftian  Felting  and  Dr.  Arne,  who  were  prefent,  both 
afl’ured  us,  that  neither  themfelves,  nor  any  one  elfe  of  their 
acquaintance,  had  ever  before  heard  iucli  extempore,  or  tuck 
premeditated  playing,  on  that  or  any  other  inftrument. 

It  was  during  thele  early  performances  of  oratorios,  that 
Handel  firft  gratified  the  public  by  playing  concertos  on  the 
organ,  a fpecies  of  muiic  wholly  ot  his  own  invention,  in 
which  he  ufually  introduced  an  extempore  fugue,  a diapafon- 
piece,  or  an  adagio,  manifelling  not  only  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility and  readinefs  of  his  invention,  but  the  mull  perfect 
accuracy  and  neatnefs  of  execution. 

In  1740,  the  oratorio  of  “ Saul”  was  performed  for  the 
firft  time^at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  ; and  from  this 
period,  Handel  may  be  faid  to  have  devoted  bis  labours 
folely  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; as,  except  his  “ grand 
concertos  for  violins,”  and  the  “ Fire-work  Muiic,”  for  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  1748  ; we  remember  no  other 
compolitions  than  oratorios,  that  were  either  performed  or 
publifhed  by  him.  , 

From  1740,  when  he  totally  quitted  the  opera-ftage,  to 
1751,  he  produced  fifteen  original  oratorios,  and  adapted. 
Englifh  words  to  the  muiic  of  a ferenata,  or  morality,  “ II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo,”  (the  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,) 
which  he  had  fet  to  Italian  words  at  Rome,  1709.  Of 
thefe,  the  Mefiiah,  Samfon,  and  Judas  Macchabxus,  were 
fare  to  fill  the  houfe  whenever  they  were  performed  ; but 
though  the  reft  are  hazardous,  and  fluctuating  in  favour, 
yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  an  exquifite  and  darling 
finger,  fuch  as  Mrs.  Sheridan,  or  Mrs.  Bates,  could  not  ren- 
der important  and  attractive. 

It  was  after  repeated  mifcarriag.es,  and  a very  fevere  ill- 
nefs,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  joint  effeCts 
of  anxiety,  mortification,  diftrefs,  and  difappoiutment,  that 
he  was  driven  to  the  Hibernian  fhore. 

Handel  remained  eight  or  nine  months  in  Ireland,  where 
he  extended  his  fame,  and  began  to  repair  his  fortune.  At 
his  return  to  London,  in  the  beginning  of  1742,  as  he  had 
relinquifhed  all  thoughts  of  oppoling  the  prefent  managers 
of  the  opera,  former  enmities  began  to  fubfide  ; and,  when 
lie  recommenced  his  oratorios  at  Covent-Garden,  the  Lent 
following,  he  found  a general  diipofition  in  the  public  to 
countenance  and  fupport  him.  Samfon  was  the  firft  he  per- 
formed this  year,  which  was  not  only  much  applauded  by 
crowded  houfes  in  the  capital,  but  was  ftxm  dlffcminated,  in 
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fulgle  fongs,  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and,  indeed,  it  lias 
ever  been  in  the  higheft  favour  of  all  his  oratorios,  except 
the  Mefiiah,  which  this  feafon,  to  the  honour  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  difgrace  of  cabal  and  faction,  was  received 
with  univerfal  admiration  and  applaufe.  And  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent,  this  great  work  has  been  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  increafing  reverence  and  delight  ; 
it  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  foftered  the  or- 
phan, and  enriched  fucceeding  managers  of  oratorios,  more 
than  any  lingle  mufical  production  in  this  or  any  country. 

This  Sacred  Oratorio,  as  it  was  at  firft  called,  on  account  of 
the  words  being  wholly  compofed  of  genuine  texts  of  ferip- 
ture,  appearing  to  Hand  in  fuch  high  eilimation  with  the 
public  ; Handel,  a&uated  by  motives  of  the  pureil  bene- 
volence and  humanity,  formed  the  laudable  refolution  of 
performing  it  annually  for  the  benelit  of  the  Foundling  Flof- 
pital,  which  refolution  was  conftantly  put  in  practice  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  under  his  own  direction  ; and,  long  after, 
under  that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  performances,  the  benefactions  to  the  charity  from 
the  years  1749  to  1759,  by  eleven  performances  under  Flan- 
del’s  own  direction,  amounted  to  - £6935  0 o 

From  1760  to  1768,  by  eight  performances 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Chriitian 
Smith  - - - - 1332  O O 

From  1769^  1777,  nine  performances  under 

that  of  Mr.  Stanley  - - 2032  o O 


£10,299  o O 


The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hofpital  was  likewife  a 
prefent  from  Handel  ; and  he  bequeathed,  as  a legacy  to 
this  charity,  a fair  copy  of  the  original  fcore  of  the  Meffiah. 

From  the  period  of  his  quitting  Ireland,  he  continued  his 
oratorios  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; though  late  in  life,  like 
the  great  poets  Homer  and  Milton,  he  was  afflicted  with 
blindnefs  ; which,  however  it  might  difpirit  and  embarrafs 
him  at  other  times,  had  no  effeCl  on  his  nerves  or  intelleCls 
in  public  ; as  he  continued  to  play  concertos  and  voluntaries 
between  the  parts  of  his  oratorios  to  the  lalt,  with  the  fame 
vigour  of  thought  and  touch,  for  which  he  was  ever  fo 
jullly  renowned.  To  fee  him,  however,  led  to  the  organ, 
after  this  calamity,  at  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age,  and 
then  conducted  towards  the  audience  to  make  his  accuilomed 
obeirance,  was  a light  fo  truly  afflicting  and  deplorable  to 
perfons  of  fenfibility,  as  greatly  diminifhed  their  pleafure  in 
hearing  him  perform. 

During  the  oratorio  feafon,  we  have  been  told  that  he 
praClifed  almoft  inceffantly ; and,  indeed,  that  mult  have 
been  the  cafe,  or  his  memory  uncommonly  retentive ; for, 
after  his  blindnefs,  he  played  feveral  of  his  old  organ-con- 
certos, which  mult  have  been  previoufly  impreffed  on  his 
memory  by  practice.  At  laft,  however,  he  rather  chofe  to 
trull  to  his  inventive  powers,  than  thofe  of  retninifcence  ; 
for,  givirig  the  band  only  the  Ikeleton,  or  ritornels  of  each 
movement,  he  played  ail  the  folo  parts  extempore,  while  the 
other  inftruments  left  him,  ad  libitum  ; waiting  for  the  fignal 
of  a fliake,  before  they  played  fuch  fragments  of  fymphony 
as  they  found  in  their  books. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  continued  to  perform  in  public,  after 
he  was  afflicted  with  blindnefs,  but  to  compofe  in  private  ; for 
we  have  been  allured,  that  the  duet  and  chorus  in  Judas 
Macchabaeus,  of  “ Sion  now  his  head  {hall  raife.  Tune  your 
harps  to  fongs  of  praife,’’  were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith,  by 
Handel,  after  the  total  privation  of  fight. 

The  lalt  oratorio  at  which  he  attended  and  performed, 
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was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th, 

1 759- 

The  figure  of  Handel  was  large,  and  he  was  fomewhat 
corpulent  and  unwieldy  in  his  motions,  and  his  general  call 
of  countenance  feemed  rather  heavy  and  four ; yet,  when 
animated  in  converfation,  his  vifage  was  full  of  fire  and 
dignity,  and  fuch  as  impreffed  ideas  of  fuperiority  and  ge- 
nius ; and  when  he  fmiled,  there  was  a hidden  flalh  of  intel- 
ligence, wit,  and  good  humour  beaming  in  his  countenance, 
which  we  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  feen  in  any  other. 

Though  he  was  generally  rough  and  peremptory  in  his 
manners  and  converfation,  he  was  totally  devoid  of  ill-nature 
or  malevolence  ; indeed,  there  was  an  original  humour  and 
pleafantry  in  his  moll  lively  fallies  of  anger  or  impatience, 
which,  with  his  broken  Englifh,  were  extremely  rifible. 
His  natural  propenlity  to  wit  and  humour,  and  happy  man- 
ner of  relating  common  occurrences,  in  an  uncommon  way, 
enabled  him  to  throw  perfons  and  things  into  very  ridiculous 
attitudes.  Had  he  been  as  great  a mailer  of  the  Englilh 
language  as  Swift,  his  bon  mots  would  have  been  as  frequent, 
and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind. 

Handel,  with  many  virtues,  was  addicted  to  no  vice  that 
was  injurious  to  fociety.  Nature,  indeed,  required  a great 
fupply  of  fullenance  to  fupport  fo  huge  a mafs,  and  he  was 
rather  epicurean  in  the  choice  of  it ; but  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  appetite  which  he  allowed  himfelf  to  gratify  ; 
and  though  he  was  frequently  rough  in  his  language,  and  in 
the  habit  of  f wearing,  a vice  then  much  more  in  faihion  than 
at  prefent,  he  was  truly  pious  during  the  lalt  years  of  his 
life,  and  coriftantly  attended  public  prayers  twice  a day, 
winter  and  fummer,  both  in  Eondon  and  Tunbridge. 

It  has  been  laid  of  him,  that,  out  of  his  profellion,  he  was 
ignorant  and  dull  ; but  though  we  do  not  admit  the  charge, 
yet,  if  the  fail  was  as  true  as  it  is  fevere,  it  mult  be  allowed, 
in  extenuation,  that  to  poffefs  a difficult  art  in  the  perfect 
manner  which  he  did,  and  to  be  polfelTed  by  it,  feems  a 
natural  confequence  ; and  all  that  the  public  had  a right  to 
expeCt,  as  he  pretended  to  nothing  more.  Accomplilhments 
can  only  amufe  our  private  friends  and  ourfelves  in  leifure 
hours  ; but  fo  occupied  and  abforbed  was  Handel,  by  the 
fludy  and  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  that  he  had  little  time 
to  bell«w,  either  on  private  amufements  or  the  cultivation  of 
friendlhip.  Indeed,  the  credit  and  reverence  arifing  from 
thefe,  had  Handel  poffelTed  them,  would  have  been  tranfient, 
and  confined  to  his  own  age  and  acquaintance  ; whereas, 
the  fame  acquired  by  filent  and  clofe  application  to  his  pro- 
feffional  buiinefs, 

“ Nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignes, 

Nec  poterit  ferrum,  nec  edax  abolere  vetullas.’’ 

And  it  is  probable,  that  his  name,  like  that  of  many  of  his 
brethren,  will  long  furvive  his  works.  The  moll  learned 
man  can  give  us  no  information  concerning  either  the  private 
life  or  compofitions  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Linus,  Olympus, 
Terpander,  or  Timotheus,  yet  every  fchool-boy  can  tell  11s, 
that  they  were  great  muficians,  the  delight  of  their  feveral 
ages,  and,  many  years  after,  of  pollerity. 

Though  totally  free  from  the  fordid  vices  of  meannefs 
and  avarice,  and  poffelTed  of  their  oppofite  virtues,  charity 
and  generolity,  in  fpite  of  temporary  adverfity,  powerful 
enemies,  and  freqnent  maladies  of  body,  which  fometimes 
extended  to  intellect,  Handel  died  worth  upwards  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  ; which,  except  one  thoufand  to  the  fund 
for  decayed  muficians  and  their  families, he  chiefly  bequeathed 
to  his  relations  on  the  continent. 

His  funeral  was  not  public,  like  that  of  Rameau  in  France; 
of  Jomelli  in  Italy  ; or  of  our  Drydcn  and  Garrick  in 
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England  ; yet,  when  he  was  buried  in  Weftminfter- Abbey, 
April  20th,  1759,  the  dean,  Dr.  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  afiifted-  by  the  choir,  performed  the  funeral  fo- 
lemnity.  More  general  and  national  teftimonies  of  regard 
and  reverence  were  left  to  a later  period,  when  all  enmities, 
jealoufies,  and  operations  of  envy  werelubfided  ; and  when 
time,  examination,  and  reflettion  had  given  new  charms  and 
importance  to  his  works.  And  this'  pleating  talk  was  per- 
formed in  a way  fo  ample,  magnificent,  and  honourable, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
hirtory,  a more  liberal  and  fplendid  example  of  gratitude  to 
-a  deceafed  artilf,  in  any  other  country.  See  account  of  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel. 

Character  of  Handel  as  a Compofer. — That  Handel  was 
fuperior  in  the  ftrength  and  boldneis  of  his  ftyle,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  harmony,  and  complication  of  parts,  to  every 
compofer  who  has  been  moll  admired  for  fuch  excellencies, 
cannot  be  difputed  ; and,  while  fugue,  contrivance,  and  a 
full  /core,  were  more  generally  reverenced  than  at  prefent, 
lie  remained  wholly  unrivalled. 

We  know  it  has  been  faid  that  Handel  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal and  immediate  inventor  of  feveral  fpecies  of  mufic  for 
which  his  name  has  been  celebrated ; but  with  refpett  to 
originality,  it  is  a term  to  which  proper  limits  ihould  be  fet 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  productions  of  any  artilf.  Every 
invention  isclumfy  in  its  beginning;  and  Shakfpeare  was  not 
the  Hr  ft  writer  of  plays,  or  Corelli  the  Hr  it  compofer  of 
violin  folos,  fonatas,  and  concertos,  though  thofe  which  he 
produced  were  the  belt  «t  his  time  ; nor  was  Milton  the 
inventor  of  epic  poetry.  The  fcale,  harmony,  and  cadence 
of  mufic  being  fettled,  it  is  impofiible  for  any  compoler  to 
invent  a genus  of  compofition  that  is  wholly  and  rigorcufly 
new,  any  more  than  for  a poet  to  form  a language,  idiom , and 
phrafeology  for  himfelf.  All  that  the  greateft  and  boldelt 
mufical  inventor  can  do,  is  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  belt  efFufions, 
combinations,  and  effects  of  his  predeceffors  ; to  arrange 
and  apply  them  in  a new  manner ; and  to  add,  from  his  own 
fource,  whatever  lie  can  draw,  that  is  grand,  graceful,  gay, 
pathetic,  or  in  any  other  way  plealing.  This  Handel  did  in 
a molt  ample  and  fuperior  manner  ; being  poffelfed,  in  his 
middle  age  and  fuil  vigour,  of  every  refinement  and  per- 
fection of  his  time  ; uniting  the  depth  and  elaborate  contri- 
vance of  his  own  country  with  Italian  elegance  and  facility  : 
as  he  feems,  while  he  relided  fouth  of  the  Alps,  to  have 
liltened  attentively  in  the  church,  theatre,  and  chamber,  to 
the  molt  exquifite  compolitions  and  performers  of  every  kind 
that  were  then  exilling. 

We  will  not  afi'ert  that  his  vocal  melodies  were  more 
polilhed  and  graceful  than  thofe  of  his  countryman  and  con- 
temporary Halle  ; or  his  recitatives,  or  mufical  declamation, 
fuperior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  Bononcini  and  Porpora.  But 
in  his  inltrumental  competitions  there  is  a vigour,  a fipirit,  a 
variety,  a learning,  and  invention,  fuperior  to  every  other 
compofer  that  can  be  named  ; and,  in  his  organ  fugues,  and 
organ  playing,  there  is  learning  always  free  from  pedantry  ; 
and,  in  his  chorufes,  a grandeur  and  fublimity  which  we  be- 
lieve has  never  been  equalled  fince  the  invention  of  counter- 
point. 

HANDGRITH,  in  our  Old  Writers , peace  or  protection 
given  by  the  king  with  his  own  hand.  “ Haic  mittunt  ho- 
minem  in  mifericordia  regis,  infrattio  feu  violatio  pads  quam 
per  manum  iuam  dabit  alicui.”  Leg.  Hen.  I. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  from  hant,  or  hand,  manus,  and  grith, 
fax. 

HAND-H  ABEND,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  denotes  a 
thief  taken  in  the  very  fatt. 

Handy  or  houd-habend,  from  the  Saxon  / ond,  hand,  and 


habend,  having,  is  a cireumflar.ee  of  manifeft  theft,  when  the 
party  is  taken  with  the  mainor,  or  mainover,  i.  e.  the  thing 
llolen,  in  his  hand. 

Bratton  alfo  tifes  hand-berend  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Sc.  Latro 
manfcjlus. 

So  in  Fleta,  “ Furtum  manifeftum  eft  ubi  rliquis  latro 
deprehenfus  feifitus  de  aliquo  latrocinio  hand-babbinde,  el 
backberinde,  et  infecutus  fuerit  per  aliquem  cujus  res  ilia 
-fuerit,  quae  dicitur  Sacborgh,  et  tunc  licet  infecutori  rem 
fuam  petere  criminaliter  ut  furatam.’?  Lib.  1.  cap.  38.  $ i'. 

Hand-Habend  alfd  fignifies  the  right  which  the  lord  has 
to  judge  and  determine  of  this  offence  in  his  court. 

HANDLESS,  in  Mining,  the  part  of  a hand-winding 
apparatus,  or  turnftick  and  wallower,  drewk,  turn-bail,  turn- 
barrel,  roll  and  fpiridle,  &c.  which  are  ufed  on  the  tops  of 
coal-pits,  at  right  angles  to  the  fpindle  of  the  barrel,  into 
which  the  handle  is  fixed. 

HANDLING,  a term  ufed  in  refpett  of  fighting  cocks  ; 
fignify.ing  the  meafuring  the  girth  of  them,  by  griping  one’s 
hands  and  fingers  round  the  cock's  body. 

Handling,  in  Painting,  is  ufed  to  defignate  the  mode  in 
which  a painter  lays  his  colours  on  his  ground  ; of  courfe  it 
has  the  fame  meaning  as  the  word  Execution  in  the  fame  art, 
which  fee. 

HANDO,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  fubjett  to 
Quoja. 

HANDY-Warp,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  cloth  men- 
tioned in  flat.  4 & 5 Phil.  & Mar.  cap.  5. 

PI  ANDY  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  .Tyenagur  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Jyepour. 

HANEBO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingland  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Soderhamn. 

HANEDAK,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile  ; 80  miles 
N.W.  of  Dongola. 

HANEPARI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Tanjore.  • 

HANG-Benches,  in  Mining,  fignify  a part  of  the 
wooden  ftowres,  or  hand-winding  apparatus,  ufed  at  the 
fmaller  lead-mines  in  Derbyfhire. 

HANGING  in  Chains.  See  Chains. 

Hanging  of  Gates,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  mode  of  fixing 
them  upon  their  hinges  or  crooks.  See  Gate.  ■ 

Hanging  Kn.es,  are  knees  whofe  arms  are  attached  to 
the  lides  of  fhips,  in  a vertical  direction. 

Hanging;/?*/*,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  up-check  or  over- 
hanging fide  of  a hading  vein.  M.  Werner  fays  (t ran (la- 
tion  of  his  “ New  Theory  of  Veins,’’  p.  81.),  it  happens 
alinoft  alwavs,  that  the  correfponding-ftrata  on  the  hanging- 
fide  of  a vein  are  found  much  lower  down  than  on  its  laying 
fide.  This  difference  of  level  in  the  parts  of  the  fame 
ftratum  or  bed,  bears  a proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  vein, 
being  always  greateft  in  thofe  which  are  of  molt  confiderable 
magnitude.  Mr.  John  Williams  (Mineral  Kingdom,  fecond 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  381.),  denominates  thefe  flip-veins,  and 
feems  of  opinion,  that  where  one  fide  of  the  vein  is  thus  funk 
down,  that  fuch  veins  are  generally  narroweft  at  the  top  ; 
and  yet  M.  Werner,  in  the  work  above-quoted  pages  63 
and  162,  aflerts  generally,  “ that  veins,  in  proportion  as  they 
fink  deep,  become  narrow,  and  at  laft  terminate  in  wedges.’’ 
Too  much,  of  what  Mr.  Weftgarth  Forfter  fays  on  the  fub- 
jett of  veins,  in  his  recent  “ Treatife  on  a Seftion  of  Strata,” 
is  copied  verbatim  from  Mr.  Williams’s  work,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, to  infpire  much  confidence  in  what  he  fays 
on  fiip-veins.  From  Mr.  Farey's  recent  examination  of  the 
Derbyfhire  mines,  as  detailed  in  his  Report  on  that  county, 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  hanging-fide  in  the 
hading  veins  there  are  lower  or  higher  than  the  other,  except 
R r 2 where 
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where  a fault  has  broken  through  the  vein,  fince  its  formation, 
and  introduced  rolled  pebbles  or  other  extraneous  matters 
into  the  broken  vein. 

HANGINGS,  linings  for  rooms,  made  of  arras,  tapeftry, 
or  the  like. 

HANGUP,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  Africa,  and  E.  lide  of  Falfe  bay.  S.  lat. 
34'  1 6'.  E.  long.  18’  44'. 

HANGMAN’S  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Kinfale  harbour  ; two  miles  S.  of  Kinfale.  N.  lat. 
510  47'.  W.  long.  8 29'. 

HANG-NEST  Oriole,  and  alfo  Hang-nefl  American,  in 
Ornithology,  the  trivial  names  of  the  Linnsean  Okiolus  nidi- 
pcndulits,  which  fee. 

HANGO,-or  Ingo,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland,  on  the  Baltic  ; 30  miles 
W.  of  Helfinglors.  N.  lat.  60°  3'.  E.  long.  230  56'. 

HANG-TCHEOU-FOU,  or  Han-ciioo-foo,  a city  of 
China,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  is  one 

the  richeft,  belt  fituated,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  empire, 
and  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  as  “ the  paradife  of  the 
earth.”  It  is  four  leagues  in  circumference,  excluiive  of  its 
fuburbs,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  little  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Pekin,  is  computed  at  more  than  a million. 

Its  fituation  between  the  baiin  of  the  great  canal,  and 
the  river  Tlien-tang,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  the  diftance 
«f  about  60  miles  to  the  eaftward ; the  tide  which  at  full 
increafes  the  width  of  this  river  to  about  four  miles  oppofite 
the  city,  and  which  at  low-water  leaves  a fine  level  ltrand 
about  two  miles  broad,  render  it  the  grand  emporium  for 
all  kinds  of  merchandize  that  pafs  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  provinces.  Notwithllanding  its  extent,  population, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  its  appearance,  excepting  its  walls, 
is  mean.  The  highefl  houfes  are  only  two  itories  ; the  flreeis 
are  narrow  but  well  paved  ; and  the  principal  of  them  con- 
fift  altogether  of  (hops  and  warehoufes,  not  inferior  to  thofe 
cf  the  moil  fplendid  kind  in  London.  The  manufacture  of  its 
fdk  and  fatins  is  chiefly  executed  by  women  ; and  thefe  ar- 
ticles, together  with  furs  and  Englifh  broad-cloths,  occafion 
a very  brdk  and  extenfive  trade.  The  ladies,  in  lieu  of  linen, 
wear  next  them  a filk  netting ; over  this  a waiftcoat,  and 
drawers  of  filk,  lined,  in  cold  weather,  with  furs  ; and  over 
ad  a fatin  robe,  neatly  gathered  round  the  waift,  and  retained 
by  a falh.  The  country  about  this  city  produces  abundance 
cf  excellent  filk  ; and  it  is  faid  that  60,000  perfons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  furrounding  towns  and  villages.  As  this  place 
is  the  capital  of  the  province,  it  is  garrifoned  by  about  10,000 
men,  Chinefe  and  Tartars  ; and  it  has  under  its  jurifdiction 
fevtn  cities  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafs.  Several  canals 
are  cut  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  town  ; and  it  derives 
great  advantage  from  a lake,  about  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference, called  “ Si-hou,”  which  wafhes  its  walls  on  the 
weftern  fide,  the  water  of  which  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  flowers.  Halls  and  open 
galleries,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  paved  with  large  flag- 
fiones,  have  been  ere&ed  here  on  piles,  for  the  convenience 
of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  walking  ; caufeways,  eafed  with 
cut  ftone,  traverfe  the  lake  in  different  directions  ; and  the 
openings  which  are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  boats,  are  covered  by  hnndfome  bridges.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  company  refort, 
after  having  amufed  themfelves  with  rowing  ; and  on  thefe 
a temple  and  feveral  pleafure-houfes  have  been  conflructed 
for  their  accommodation.  The  emperor  has  a imall  palace 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Englifh  ambaffador  vifited  this 
place  in  November,  1793  ; 600  miles  E S.E.  of  Pe-king. 
N.  hit.  -30°  go'.  E.  long.  ,u  9 46'. 
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HANGWITE,  Hangwita,  a mul&  impofed  for  the 
hanging  a thief,  or  felon,  without  courfe  of  law  ; or  even  foT 
fuffering  him  to  efcape  out  qf  legal  cuftody. 

The  word  is  alio  written,  corruptly,  hangwith,  or  haul- 
wile.  It  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  hangian,  to  hang,  and 
wife,  mulct,  compctfation. 

Hangwite,  to  he  quit  of,  quietus  effe  de  hangwita,  in  Royal 
Charters,  denotes  an  immunity  or  freedom  from  the  mulct  or 
penalty  above  mentioned.  “ Quit  de  larron  pendu  fans  fer- 
jeants  le  roy.’’ 

HANHIKIVI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E. 
part  of,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  64°  13'.  E.  long. 
24°  12'.  .... 

HANIG,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a term  for  cuftomary  la- 
bour to  be  performed. 

HANIMMET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Morocco. 

HANK,  a town  of  Egypt ; 10  miles  N E.  of  Cairo. 

Hank  for  hank,  in , Sea  Language,  is  a phraie  ufed  for 
two  fliips  which  tack  and  make  a progrefs  to  windward  to- 
gether. 

Hank,  a term,  provincially  employed  to  fignify  a withe 
or  rope  for  faltening  a gate,  See. 

Hanks,  in  a Ship,  are  certain  wooden  rings  fixed  upon 
the  flays  of  a (hip,  whereby  to  confine  the  flay-fails  to  them 
at  different  heights.  They  are  a later  invention,  and  much 
more  convenient  than  the  grommets,  and  ufed  inllead  of 
them. 

HANKIUS,  Martin,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Bref- 
law  in  1633.  He  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  city, 
and  partly  at  Jena,  where  he  acquired  a reputation  which 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  the  profefforlhip  of  morals  and 
hiflory  at  Gotha.  In  1661  he  was  called  to  a fimilar. office 
at  Brellaw,  where  he  was  alfo  librarian,  rector  of  the  college, 
and  infpedtor  of  the  fchools.  By  many  learned  works  Han- 
kius  extended  his  fame  throughout  Germany.  He  clofed 
a very  laborious  life,  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix. 
His  principal  works  are,  “ De  Romanarum  Rerum  Scrip- 
toribus,”  twovols.  4to.  ; “ De  Byzantinarum  Rerum  Scrip- 
toribus,  4to  ; various  Tradts  on  the  Hiflory  and  Antiquities 
of  Silefia,  &c.  Moreri. 

HANNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Brzefe. 

HANNACHREEN,  a fmall  iiland  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Ireland  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Rinvell  point.  N.  lat.  53"  36'.  W. 
long.  90  10'. 

HANNAH  Bay,  a bay  in  the  S.  part  of  James’s  bay, 
in  Hudfon’s  bay,  where  the  Hudfon’s  bay  Company  have  a 
factory.  N.  lat.  51  12'.  W.  long.  8o°. 

Hannah’s  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  Weftmore- 
land,  Pennfylvania  ; 26  miles  E.  of  Pittftmrg. 

HANNAQUAW,  ill  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which 
Bancroft  diitinguiflies  the  Phafianus  parraka. 

HANNAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland  ; 90  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

HANNEMAN,  Adrian,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born 
at  the  Hague  in  161 1,  He  was  a difciple  of  Hubert  Ra- 
venitein,  but  formed  his  tafte  by  ftudying  the  works  of 
Vandyke,  which  he  frequently  copied  fo  iuccefsfully,  that 
his  pictures  have  been  taken  .for  originals  by  that  great 
mailer.  He  ufually  imitated  him  in  the  airs  of  his  heads 
and  the  hues  of  his  colouring ; but  his  compofitions  are 
hard,  fliff,  and  ill  fet  together,  and  feldom  is  his  whole 
picture  equally  completed. 

He  was  in  England,  pradtiiing  his  art,  for  fixteen  years, 
and  has  left  many  portraits  in  the  houfes  of  the  great.  After 
his  return  to  the  Hague  he  became  the  favourite  painter  of 
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the  princefs  Mary  of  Orange,  fometimes  employing  himfelf 
Upon  fubje£ts  of  an  hiltorical  and  allegorical  nature.  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  a large  piclure  ip  the  hall  formerly  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  reprefenting  peace  by  the  figure  of  a 
beautiful  woman  feated  on  a throne,  holding  a dove  on  her 
knees,  and  crowned  with  wreaths  of  laurel  by  two  genii.  The 
compofition  is  rich,  is  highly  laboured,  and  painted  with 
great  clearnefs  and  force.  He  died  in  1680,  aged  69. 

HANNEMANN,  Jou\"  Lewis,  a'  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Amfterdam.  Having  relinquiflied  the  itudy  of  theology, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  took  his  firft  degrees  in 
that  fcience,  and  practifcd  the  profefiion  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany.  When  fettled  at  Hamburgh,  in  1675,  he  was  in- 
vited to  a profefforfliip  in  the  univerfity  of  Kiel,  in  Holbein. 
In  the  fame  year  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  from  that  time  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
profefiorlhip  at  Kiel  during  a period  of  about  50  years.  In 
the  year  1680  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acad.  Naturre 
Curiol'orum,  under  the  • appellation  of  Nellor  II.  which  an- 
cient perfonage  he  appears  to  have  refembled  in  {Length  of 
conditution  ; for  he  entered  into  a fecond  marriage  in  1718, 
when  at  the  age  of  78.  He  died  on  his  birth  day,  the 
25th  of  October  1724,  at  the  age  of  84,  and  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  univerfity.  His  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancients  were  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  he  fet  up  an  obllinate 
oppofition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  writings,  which  were  not  few,  abound  with  other  in- 
Itances  of  prejudice  and  defective  judgment,  which  render 
them  of  little  value  at  prefent.  Eloy  Di£t.  Hilt. 

HANNIBAL,  fon  of  Hamilcar,  a famous  Carthaginian 

freneral,  was,  as  we  have  feen  (fee  Hamiecau),  educated  in 
iis  father's  camp,  and  inured  from  early  life  to  all  the  la- 
bours of  the  field.  When  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  he 
attended  his  father  into  Spain,  and,  though  fo  young,  fer- 
vently took  a folemn  oath  never  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
Romans.  After  the  death  of  Hamilcar  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Spain  ; and,  upon  the 
death  of  Afdrubal,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  foie  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  at  that  time  not  25 
years  of  age.  During  the  next  three  years  his  fuccefs  was 
fo  great  that  he  lubdued  all  the  nations  of  Spain  which 
oppofed  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  took  Saguntum  after 
a liege  of  eight  months.  This  city  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  its  fall  was  the  caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
which  Hannibal  prepared  to  fupport  with  all  the  courage 
and  prudence  of  a confummate  general.  He  levied  three 
large  armies,  one  of  which  he  font  to  Africa,  a fecond  he 
left  in  Spain,  and  he  marched. at  the  head  of  the  third  to- 
wards Italy.  He  came  to  the  Alps,  which  had  till  this  mo- 
ment been  regarded  as  inaccefiible,  and  had  never  been 
palled,  as  it  was  believed,  but  by  Hercules.  After  much 
trouble,  however,  and  alinoll  inceffant  exertion,  he  gained 
the  fummit  in  about  nine  days  ; and  had  made  the  path  fo 
clear,  that  his  elephants  and  heavy  baggage  was  eafily 
tranfportcd  acrofs  thefe  immenfe  mountains,  but  it  was  with 
the  amazing  lofs  of  nearly  thirty  thoufand  men.  Conquerors 
are  not  apt  to  calculate,  or  even  regard  the  colls  of  an  ex- 
pedition. It  is  fufficient  for  them  that  it  fucceeds, ; and 
the  deitru£tion  of  their  men  gives  them  little  or  no  concern. 
As  Hannibal  advanced  into  the  country,  he  was  met  by 
Scipio  ; an  engagement  enlued,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  the  conful  wounded.  The  Carthagininians  next  eroded 
the  Po,  when  the  Roman  army,  being  reinforced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a large  body  of  men  under  the  conful  Sempronius,  a 
general  engagement  was  brought  on,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  victory  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  fuccefs,  and 
the  deep  policy  of  Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  party  many 
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of  the  Cifalpine  nations,  from  whom  he  obtained  vad  adid- 
ance  in  numerous  bodies  of  well  difeiplined  men.  He  is  faid, 
however,  to  have  placed  fo  little  confidence  in  their  attach, 
ment,  that  he  rarely  appeared  twice  in  the  fame  drefs,  in 
order  that  lie  might  avoid  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
on  his  life.  He  now  eroded  the  Apennines,  invaded  Etru- 
ria ; and  having  defeated  the  conful  Flaminius,  he  met  the 
two  confuls,  Terentius  and  Emilius,  at  Cannae,  when  that 
engagement  enfued  which  has  been  io  long  celebrated  on  the 
page  of  hiftory.  In  this  conteil  the  {laughter  was  fo  great, 
that  no  lefs  than  40,000  Romans  were  killed  ; and,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  viftory,  Hannibal  fent  to 
Carthage  three  bufhels  of  gold  rings  that  had  been  taken 
from  nearly  6000  Roman  knights  {lain  in  battle.  It 
feemed  now  that  nothing  remained  to  prevent  him  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  republic.  He  was  urged  with  the 
mod  preding  entreaties  to  march  immediately  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  ; and  he  has  been  reproached  with  not  knowing  how  to 
make  ufe  of  the  vi£tory  which  he  had  fo  glorioufly  achieved. 
This  cenfure,  perhaps,  did  not  apply  to  Hannibal,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  fcarcely  podible  to  conceive  that  after  fo  hard  a 
fought  battle  his  own  army  were  in  a condition  to  march 
to  another  attack,  and  againft  troops  that  had  not 
been  in  action,  but  were  waiting  as  a referve  againlt  any 
emergency.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  defection  of  mod  of  the  Roman  allies  in  that  part 
of  Italy,  and  the  furrender  of  the  opulent  city  of  Capua,  to 
which  the  Carthaginian  army  advanced  ; and  here  the  con- 
querors loon  forgot  their  warlike  habits  in  the  pleafures  and 
riot  of  a luxurious  city.  From  this  circumdance  it  has  with 
much  propriety  been  laid  that  Capua  was  a Cannx  to  Han- 
nibal. After  the  battle  the  Romans  became  more  cautious" ; 
and  when  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  had  defied  the  ar- 
tifice as  well  as  the  valour  of  Hannibal,  they  began  to  anti- 
cipate better  times.  Marcellus,  who  fucceeded  Fabius  in 
the  field,  firit  taught  his  countrymen  that  Hannibal  was  not 
invincible.  At  the  fuggedion  of  Scipio  it  was  determined 
that  war  {hould  be  carried  into  Africa,  in  order  to  withdraw 
Hannibal  from  Rome.  When  Carthage  faw  the  enemy  on 
her  coads  {lie  recalled  her  general  from  Italy,  who  is  faid  to 
have  obeyed  the  fummons  with  the  mod  poignant  regret. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  left  a country,  which,  for  16  years, 
he  had  kept  in  continual  alarm,  and  which  he  began  to  con- 
fider  almolt  as  his  own  property.  He  and  Scipio- met  near- 
Carthage.  A general  engagement  enfued  ; the  field  of  con- 
ted  and  of  carnage  was  near  Zama.  Vi£tory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  reported  that  20,000 
Carthaginians  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  an  equal  number 
made  prifoners.  Hannibal,  unufed  to  defeat,  fled  to  Adru- 
metum  ; and  now  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  granted  peace 
only  on  very  hard  terms.  His  credit  was  not-  deflroyed 
among  his  countrymen  by  the  calamitous  idueof  this  battle. 
He  was  employed  in  fome  other  military  expeditions,  till  the 
Roman  fenate,  refufing  to  re  it  ore  their  hodages  while  Han- 
nibal was  differed  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  was 
necedarily  deprived  of  his  command.  The  office  of  pretor 
was  now  conferred  upon  him  ; and  in  executing  it  he  dif- 
played  talents  that  rendered  him  great  as  a datefman  as  he 
had  been  illudrious  as  a general.  Fie  regulated  the  finances, 
rectified  abufes  in  the  adminiitration  of  juftice,  and  expofed 
various  frauds  and  corruptions  in  the  public  officers.  Fie 
was  too  honed  for  the  purlieus  of  a court,  and  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  his  country.  At  Tyre  he  was  received1 
with  all  the  di(tin£tion  due  to  his  .character.  From  thence 
lie  paded  by  Antioch  to  Ephefus,  where  Antiochus  then 
was,  with  whom  lie  had  many,  conferences  concerning  hi's 
meditated  war  with  the  Romans.  He  advifed  that  Italy 
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■Ihould  be  made  the  feat  of  war  *,  and  he  offered,  IF  placed  at 
the  head  of  a fufficient  body  of  troopSi  to  make  a defcent  on 
that  country,  and  keep  the  enemy  engaged  till  Antiochus 
fhotild  arrive  with  the  main  force.  The  Carthaginians  became 
jea'ous  of  the  talents  and  exertions  of  him,  whom,  on  account 
-of  his  integrity,  they  had  driven  from  their  country.  They 
apprized  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Romans,  of  what  was 
going  on,  in  order  that  they  might  counteract  his  influence. 
Through  the  artifices  of  the  Romans,  Antiochus  began  to 
be  fufpicious  of  the  fidelity  of  the  veteran  commander  ; and 
though  there  was  no  reafon  for  the  jealoufy,  the  monarch 
was  bafe  enough  to  meditate  a defign  of  delivering  him  up 
into  the  hands  ef  his  enemies.  Hannibal  was  apprized  of 
the  fa£t  in  time  to  prevent  the  treachery  ; and  he  fled  to 
Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Him  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
agamft  the  Romans,  thus  in  every  in  fiance  proving  that  he 
was  not  regardlefe  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  in  his  childifh 
years.  Roman  vengeance  followed  him  to  Bithynia,  and  an 
embaffy  was  fent  to  demand  of  Prufias  inflantly  to  give  up 
Hannibal.  When  he  found  there  were  now  no  means  of 
efcape,  and  that  Prufias  had  aftually  furrounded  his  houfe 
with  a troop  of  fiddlers,  he  fwallowed  a poifon  which  he  had 
always  ready  againtt  fuch  an  emergency,  and  died  in  the  year 
B.C.  183,  at  the  age  of  63.  With  his  laft  breath  he  is  faid 
to  have  exclaimed  : “ Solvamus  diuturna  cura  populum  Ro- 
manum,  quando  mortem  fenis  expedtare  longurn  cenfet.” 
Univ.  Hill.  Corn.  Nepos. 

Hannibal,  in  Geography,  a military  townfhip  in  New 
York,  on  lake  Ontario;.  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Of- 
" ego. 

HANNO,  in  Biography , a Carthaginian  commander,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  is  faid  to  have  under- 
taken the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  by  order  of  the 
date,  which  he  completed  from  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar, 
to  the  extremity  of  Arabia.  He  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
voyage  in  the  Punic  language,  which,  though  not  entitled 
to  much  credit,  was  tranflated  into  the  Greek  language. 
A fliort  work,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Periplus  of  Hanno” 
is  extant,  and  was  firll  publifhed  by  Froben,  in  1533.  It 
was  reprinted  in  Hudfon’s  “ Geographic  Veteris  Scriptores 
Grseci  minores,”  in  1698.  Its  authenticity  is  much  doubted, 
and  it  has  bee.i  aferibed  to  fome  Greek  in  Sicily.  Bayle. 
Moreri. 

HANNOYS,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifli 
channel,  about  half  a mile  from  the  W.  coafl  of  the  ifland 
of  Guernfey.  ,• 

HANOVER,  the  chief  city  of  the  Hanoverian  domi- 
nions, is  fituated  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  among  nu- 
merous gardens  and  villas,  on  the  river  Leine,  which  divides 
it  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns.  Flanover,  or  Allladt  Hano- 
ver, lies  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Leine,  which,  running  in  two 
channels  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  thus  forming 
an  ifland,  unites  into  one  flream  again,  and  then  becomes 
navigable.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  contains  about  1200 
houfes,  among  which  are  feveral  large  and  handfome  build- 
ings. The  elector’s  palace  fronting  the  Leine,  having  been 
dellroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  in 
1741.  This  was  the  feat  of  the  privy-council,  of  the  re- 
gency, and  of  the  commifiioners  of  war.  In  a fplendid  cha- 
pel, belonging  to  this  palace,  was  kept  a treafure  highly 
valued,  confifling  of  relies,  gold  and  lilver  plate,  and  gems 
collected  by  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  in  his  journey  to  the 
Fall  in  1 17 1,  and  the  fucceeding  years,  which  was  firfl 
lodged  at  Brunfwick,  and  from  thence  brought  to  Hanover. 
T1  le  flate-houfe  is  a grand  flrudlure.  Hanover  contains 
• three  parifh  churches,  a poor-houle,  and  three  hofpitals.  In 
this  to *n  are  manufactures  of  lace,  fluff,  flockings,  ribbons, 


See. ; the  tanneries  form  a confiderable  branch  of  trade,  and 
alfo  a kind  of  white  beer,  invented  in  1526  by  one  Brochar, 
whofe  name  it  bears.  Hanover  was  unknown  before  the 
year  1163. 

The  Neufladt  Hanover  is  fituated  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
Leine,  oppofite  to  Old  Hanover,  and  communicates  with  it 
by  means  of  bridges.  This  town  is  fortified,  and  though 
it  contains  hardly  400  houfes,  is  well  built  and  populous. 
The  civil  jurifdidlion  is  veiled  folely  in  its  magillracy.  It 
contains  feveral  valuable  manufactures  ; and  a library  parti- 
cularly rich  in  books  of  hillory  and  politics;  58  miles  8.E. 
of  Bremen.  N.  lat.  52°  23'.  E.  long.  90  43'. 

Hanover,  EAeP.orate  of,  called  alfo  the  deflorate  of 
Brunfwick  Luneburg,  a flate  of  Germany  on  the  N.  of  the 
Mayn,  containing  about  8224  fquare  miles,  with  850,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  computed  revenue  of  962,500 /.  fler- 
ling,  and  a military  force  eftimated  at  20,000,  or,  by 
Hoeck  computed  at  25,970  perfons.  This  deflorate  is 
fituated  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  arid  comprifes  the 
duchy  of  Lunenberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden,  and  Saxc-Lau- 
enburg  adjacent  to  HoHlein  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
Elbe ; with  the  countries  of  Calenberg  and  Grubenhagen 
in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  Diepholtz  and  Hoya  in  the  weft, 
and  that  of  Dunneberg  in  the  eaft.  The  compaft  part  of 
the  Hanoverian  dominions  extends  in  length,  E.  to  W., 
about  180  miles,  and  in  breadth  N.  to  S.  about  100  miles; 
while  the  detached  duchy  of  Grubenhagen,  with  foutheru 
Calenberg  or  the  country  of  Gottingen,  is  about  80  miles 
in  length  by  30  in  its  greatefl  breadth.  The  eleflors  of  Ha- 
nover fpring  from  the  ancient  dukes  of  Brunfwick.  Er- 
neft  died  in  1698,  having  married  Sophia  daughter  of  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  George  Lewis,  eleflor,  in  1698,  who  be- 
came king  of  England  in  1714. 

The  religion  of  this  deflorate  is  Lutheran  ; it  contains 
about  750  parifh  churches,  with  feven  iuperintendants.  The 
government  was,  before  the  conquells  of  the  French,  con- 
duced by  a council  of  regency,  and  there  were  provincial 
flates,  though  feldom  fummoned.  The  literature  of  this 
country  has  deferved  confiderable  applaufe  fince  the  inflitu- 
tion  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  by  George  II.  (See 
Gottingen.)  The  manufaflures  and  commerce  of  this 
deflorate  are  pretty  confiderable,  i-n  metals  from  the  Hart/., 
linen,  cotton,  fome  broad  cloths,  &c.  The  lilver  fabrics 
of  Zell  are  celebrated  in  Germany.  The  chief  exports  are 
metals,  coarfe  linens,  timber,  peat,  with  fome  cattle  and 
grain.  The  afpeft  of  the  country  is  plain,  partaking  fome- 
what  of  the  fandy  nature  of  Brandenburg,  except  in  the 
fouth,  where  rife  the  lofty  and  pidurefque  mountains  of  the 
Hartz.  The  agricultural  produfls  are  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  haricots,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds,  with  abun- 
dance of  potatoes,  good  fruits,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  mad- 
der, & c.  Wood  abounds  both  for  fuel  and  building,  and 
affords  confiderable  quantities  of  tar  and  pitch.  Bees  are 
particularly  regarded.  Horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep  are  nu- 
merous ; and  game  is  not  rare.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Elbe,  towards  the  north,  the  Wefer  and  the  Leine  011  the 
weft,  and  the  A Her  and  Ilmenau  in  the  centre.  It  has  a few 
fmall  lakes,  fuch  are  thofe  of  Diepholtz  and  Stinhuder. 
The  Hanoverian  dominions  contain  many  fmall  forefts,  and 
woods,  befides  thofe  of  the  Hartz  ; which  fee.  The  mine- 
ralogy is  rich,  confifling  of  -lilver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  co- 
balt, and  zinc  ; with  marble,  flate,  coal,  turf  and  lime- 
ftone.  Two  curious  mineral  fubftances,  boracite  and  ilat}- 
rolite,  are  found,  the  former  in  the  Kalkberg,  the  latter  at 
Andreafberg  in  the  Hartz.  In  October  1801  Hanover,  w*s 
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taken  peflTefiion  of  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  but  evacuated  in 
November.  In  1803  it  was  invaded  by  the  French. 

Hanover,  a bay  in  the  fea  of  Honduras,  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  from  which  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Honde.  N.  lat.  (8°  45'.  W.  long.  89° 
15'. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Wafhington  county. — Alio,  Eajl 
and  Wejl  Hanover , two  town  (hips  in  Dauphine  county  in  the 
fame  date. — Alfo,  a poll-town,  called  “ M‘Allifler’s 
town,”  in  York  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  about  160 
dwellings,  a German  Lutheran,  and  a German  Calvinid 
church;  18  miles  SAV.  of  York — Alfo,  a poll-town  in 
Plymouth  county,  MafTachufetts,  25  miles  S E.  of  Bofton  ; 
incorporated  in  1727,  and  containing  958  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a poll -town  of  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Connecticut 
river,  in  Grafton  county.  Dartmouth  college  in  this  town  is 
fituated  on  a plain  in  N.  lat.  43 ’43'.  W.  long.  72  14' ; 
for  an  account  of  which,  fee  College. — Alfo,  a townfhip 
in  Morris  county,  New  Jerfey,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Elizabeth 
town  ; in  which  is  a ridge  of  hills,  40  miles  from  the  fea, 
having  a number  of  mills,  which  ebb  and  flow  about  fix 
feet  twice  in  every  24  hours — Alfo,  a county  of  Virginia, 
lying  between  Pamunky  and  Chickahominy  rivers,  48  miles 
long,  and  22  broad,  containing  6211  free  inhabitants,  and 
8192  flaves. — Alfo,  a fmall  pod-town  of  Virginia,  in  the 
laft-mentioned  county,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Pamunky  ; 
1 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Walhington  city. 

Hanover,  New,  the  weflern  part  of  North  America, 
bordering  on  the  coafl  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  fituated 
between  New  Cornwall,  and  New  Georgia,  fo  called  by 
capt.  Vancouver,  who  explored  the  coafl  in  1792  and  1793  ; 
extending  from  N.  lat.  45'  30'  to  53^  15'. 

Hanover,  New,  a fine  large  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
fo  called  by  Capt.  Carteret  in  1767,  about  30  miles  in 
length.  Between  this  ifland  and  New  Ireland  there  is  a firait 
or  paflage,  which  turns  away  to  the  N.E.  ; in  which  paflage 
are  feveral  fmall  iflands,  upon  one  of  which  there  is  a re- 
markable peak  : this  ifland  was  called  “ Byron’s  ifland,” 
and  the  paflage,  or  Arait,  was  called  “ Byron’s  firait.”  The 
land  of  New  Hanover  is  high  ; it  is  finely  covered  with  trees, 
among  which  are  many  plantations,  and  the  whole  has  a mod 
beautiful  appearance.  The  S.W.  point,  called  “ Queen 
Charlotte’s  foreland,”  lies  in  S.  lat.  2’  29'.  E.  long.  148° 
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HANSBACH,  or  Hanspacii,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  in  which  are  mahufaftures  of  cot- 
ton, thread,  and  paper  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Kamnitz. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a fociety  or 
company  of  merchants ; particularly  that  of  certain  cities  in 
Germany,  Sec.  hence  callpd  barf -towns. 

The  word  hanfe  is  obfolete  High  Dutch,  or  Teutonic  ; 
and  fignifies,  as  Lambecius obferves  in  his  “ Origines  Ham- 
burgenfes,”  alliance,  confederacy,  affociation,  Sec.  In  this 
fenie  it  is  ufed  in  two  of  king  John’s  charters,  in  1199,  to 
Dunwich  in  Norfolk,  and  the  city  of  York.  Some,  as 
Werdenhagen,  who  has  been  followed  by  many  later  au- 
thors, derive  it  from  the  three  German  words,  an-derfee,  that 
is,  on  the  fea ; becaufe  the  firfl  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituate 
on  the  fea-coall ; whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  fird 
called  an-dcr-fee  feten,  that  is,  cities  on  the  fea  ; and  after- 
wards, by  abbreviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse  Towns  denote  certain  free  towns  of  Germany,  and 
the  North,  united  in  drift  league,  under  laws  and  magillrates 
of  their  own  appointing,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  com- 
merce, and  for  their  mutual  fafety  and  afliftance. 
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This  celebrated  affociation,  which  makes  fo  great  a figure 
in  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  is  fuppofed  by  Werdenhagen 
to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1169,  immediately  after  tlie 
incurfions  and  piracies  of  the  Danes,  &c.  The  learned  Lam- 
becius is  of  opinion,  that  it  did  net  properly  commence  till 
after  the  league  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  in  the 
year  124/;  Thuanus,  in  lib.  li.  Hid.  Sui  Temp,  traces 
the  origin  of  it  to  the  year  1 200  ; others  trace  its  firil  rife 
to  the  year  1 140  ; but  be  its  origin  w'hen  it  will,  it  was  con- 
firmed and  re-eflablifhed  in  1226  and  1284;  and  an  extra- 
ordinary general  affembly  was  held  every  ten  years,  at  which 
they  folemnly  renewed  their  league,  admitted  new  members, 
and  excluded  old  ones,  it  they  were  refraftorv,  Sec. 

It  began  with  a league  of  mutual  defence  between  the 
cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  which  were  mod  expol’ed 
to  the  piratical  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  fur- 
rounded  the  Baltic,  and  it  afterwards  confided  of  twelve 
towns,  fituate  on  the  coads  of  the  Baltic  tea,  or  not  far  from 
it.  But  its  drength  and  reputation  increafing,  there  was 
fcarcely  any  trading  city  in  Europe  that  did  not  defire  to  be 
admitted  into  it.  However,  it  feems  to  have  been  a hand- 
ing rule  of  this  confederacy,  that  no  city  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  hanfe  or  hanfe  a tic  league,  but  fuch  as  were  either 
fituated  on  the  fea,  or  on  fume  navigable  river,  commodious 
for  maritime  commerce. 

The  mod  confiderable  cities  fcattered  through  thofe  vail 
countries  which  dretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  this  famous  league,  which,, 
in  procefs  of  time,  became  fo  formidable,  that  its  alliance 
was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatell 
monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  affociation 
formed  the  fird  fyltematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  condufted  it  by  common  laws  enabled  in 
their  general  aflemblies.  They  fupplied  the  rell  of  Europe 
with  naval  tlores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  mod 
eminent  of  which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they 
edablifhed  daples,  in  which  their  commerce  was  regularly 
carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  productions 
of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  ex- 
changed them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful,  com- 
modities of  the  North.  The  lianfeatic  merchants  difpofed 
of  the  cargoes  which  they  received  from  the  Lombards  in 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

Under  our  king  Henry  III.  who,  in  the  year  12 66,  made 
a confiderable  grant  of  immunities  to  the  hanfe  towns,  the 
hanfe  confided  of  no  lefs  than  feventy-two  cities  ; to  which 
were  afterwards  added  feveral  more.  France  furnifhed  to 
the  confederacy  Calais,  Rouen,  St.  Malo,  Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles  ; Spain,  Barcelona,  Seville,  curd 
Cadiz  ; England,  London  ; Portugal,  Lifbon  ; the  Low 
Countries,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Rotterdam,  Oftend,  and 
Dunkirk ; and  Italy  and  Sicily,  Medina,  Leghorn,  and 
Naples.  However,  the  number  of  the  hanfe  towns,  which 
were  probably  members  of  the  lianfeatic  league,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  fupport,  was  fixty-four,  in  the  year  1370, 
which  was  the  period  when  this  mercantile  confederacy  was 
in  its  zenith  of  power  and  glory  ; mod  of  which  have  long 
lince  deferted  the  league ; fome  about  the  year  1512,  and 
fome  afterwards.  Befides  thefe  there  were  forty -four  towns 
that  were  probably  allies  of  the  confederacy,  and  were  ex- 
empted from  annual  contributions,  and  to  thefe  feveral  others, 
fuch  as  thofe  above-mentioned,  were  added. 

As  the  members  of  the  hanfe  affociation  exercifed  a 
jurifdiftion  among  themfelves,  they  were  divided  into  four 
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elafles,  colleges,  or  provinces,  di  ft  ingui  filed  by  the  names 
of  their  four  principal  cities,  which  were  thofe  of  Lubeck, 
Cologn,  Brunfwick,  and  Pruflla  or  Dantzick.  Tliefe  four 
cities  were  the  heads  of  the  four  claffes,  in  which  were  held 
their  courts  of  judicature  ; and  Lubeck  was  the  head  of  the 
whole  lianfe. 

Befides  this,  the  lianfe  had  four  principal  factories,  or 
Itaples,  called  the  comptoirs  of  the  confederacy  : tliefe  were 
at  London,  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Bergen ; that  of 
Bruges  was  afterwards  l-emoved  to  Antwerp.  But  the  firft 
and  principal  was  that  of  Lubeck,  which  long  remained 
the  head  of  the  aflociation.  That  of  London  was  called 
Guildhalla  Teutonicorum , or  the  Steel-yard ; which  fee.  The 
factory  in  London  was  complained  of  by  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants in  1 55 1,  for  having  ingrafted  the  woollen  cloth  trade, 
fo  that  it  had  exported  50,000  pieces,  while  all  the  Englifh 
together  had  (hipped  off  only  1100  pieces.  And,  therefore, 
in  the  following  year,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  pri- 
vileges this  company  had  obtained  were  revoked.  Queen 
Mary,  who  afeended  the  throne  in  the  next  year,  fufpended 
the  execution  of  the  adt  for  three  years  ; but  after  that  term, 
either  by  reafon  of  fome  new  flatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that 
of  king  Edward,  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  no 
longer  regarded,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe  towns  to  recover 
this  lofs  were  ineffedlual.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  merchants  of  the  hanfe  towns  made  loud  com- 
plaints.; to  which  (he  prudently  replied,  that  (he  would  (till 
protedl  them  in  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  fhe 
4'ound  them  poffeffed  ; with  this  anfwer  they  were  not  fa- 
tisfied  ; and  their  commerce  was  foon  after  fufpended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  who 
took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and,  encouraged 
by  fuccefs,  divided  themfelves  into  ftaplers  and  merchant  ad- 
venturers ; the  former  refiding  conflantly  at  one  place,  and 
the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other  towns  and  ilates 
abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures.  This  fuccefs  fo 
enraged  the  hanfe  towns,  that  they  attempted,  by  every  me- 
thod which  tlt^y  could  devife,  to  draw  upon  the  Englifh 
merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations  and  dates.  They 
prevailed  fo  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial  edict,  by  which  the 
Englifh  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the  empire.  The 
queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  60  of  their  fhips, 
which  had  been  feized  in  the  river  Tagus  with  contraband 
goods  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  (hips  the  queen  intended  to 
have  reltored,  as  defiring  to  have  compromised  all  differences 
with  thofe  trading  cities  ; but  when  (lie  was  informed  that  a 
general  affemblv  was  held  at  Lubeck,  in  order  to  concert 
meafures  for  diftrefling  the  Englifh  trade,  file  caufed  the 
(hips  and  cargoes  to  be  confifcated  ; and  the  hanfe  Hates  were 
informed,  that  file  had  the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for 
all  their  proceedings. 

The  government  of  the  hanfe  was  at  firfl  ariflocratical : 
then  it  came  under  the  foie  direction  of  the  grand-mafter 
of  the  Teutonic  order  .;  and,  at  length,  divers  princes  and 
lords  made  intereft  for  it. 

The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth,  were  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  this  alliance. 
Thefe  towns  were  then  in  a condition  to  proclaim  war  again  ft 
kings  : hiftory  is  not  filent  as  to  that  they  waged  again!! 
Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  1 348, 
when  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Danifii  fleet  in  the 
Sound,  for  having'interrupted  their  commerce,  tl vat  Walde- 
niar,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  up  the  whole  of  Schonen 
for  16  years,  in  confequence  of  which  they  commanded  the 
paffagy  of  the  Sound  in  their  own  right.  In  1.12S  they 


made  war  againft  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  in  which  was  the 
hanfeatic  fleet,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips,  con- 
taining about  twelve  thoufand  regular  troops,  befides  the 
feamen  ; who  facked  and  plundered  the  coaft  of  Jutland, 
See.  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  them.  This  lin- 
gular republic,  deflitute  of  any  territory,  not  only  waged 
war  againft  Denmark,  but  placed  Albert  of  Mecklenburg 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Norway  alfo  fell  into  the  vilell 
fubjettion,  and  Bergen  may  be  faid  to  have  been  garrifoned 
by  the  hanfeatic  league.  Many  privileges  were  granted 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  kings  Lewis  XL  Cliarles  VIII. 
Lewis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  fovereigns.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  feveral  princes,  wliofe  principal  cities  were  entered 
into  the  aflociation,  began  to  think  it  policy  to  put  fome 
bounds  to  the  power,  which,  in  time,  might  have  proved 
formidable  to  themfelves.  The  means  were  eafy  andfhort: 
each  withdrew  the  merchants  of  his  country  from  the  affo- 
ciation  : by  which  in  a little  time,  from  the  great  number  of 
cities  it  had  comprehended,  the  aflociation  found  itfelf  funk 
to  thofe  few  which  had  begun  the  confederacy  ; which  hence- 
forth was  called  the  Teutonic  hanfe  : though  thefe  continued 
to  be  fo  confiderable  in  point  of  commerce,  that  they  were 
admitted  to  make  treaties  with  the  greateft  kings. 

The  divifions  that  prevailed  among  them  contributed 
greatly  to  their  fall : nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
eftablifiiment  of  the  republic,  and  commerce  of  Holland, 
had  its  (hare  in  reducing  their  importance. 

The  four  cities  which  formed  the  league,  were  Lubeck, 
Cologn,  Brunfwick,  and  Dantzick,  which  were  called  mother 
towns  ; as  thofe  afterwards  added  to  them  were  called  daugh- 
ters. 

A great  number  of  towns  in  Germany  retained  the  title 
of  hanfe  towns  ; but  this  was  rather  an  empty  title  which 
they  afledted,  than  any  argument  of  their  continuing  to 
trade  under  the  laws  and  protection  of  the  ancient  alliance  ; 
there  being  fcarce  any  but  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Roflock,  Brunfwick,  and  Cologn,  that  were  truly  hanfeatic, 
and  that  had  deputies  at  the  afiemblics  held  on  the  common 
occafions  of  the  league. 

The  great  trade  the  Dutch  maintained  with  the  hanfe 
towns,  contributed  not  a little  towards  maintaining  fome  part 
of  them  in  their  ancient  reputation  ; and  it  was  principally 
to  their  alliance  with  that  flourifhing  republic,  that  they  owed 
the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  ; the  fuccours  which  fome 
of  them  had  received  from  tlie  Dutch  having  faved  them 
more  than  once  from  the  enterprizes  of  the  neighbouring 
princes. 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  rupture 
with  England,  and  alto  the  independence  of  Holland,  both 
already  noticed,  were  highly  injurious  to  this  league  ; and  in 
1630,  when  a general  affembly  was  fummoned  to  Xubeck, 
none  of  the  hanfeatic  towns  fent  deputies  except  to  notify 
their  dereliction.  Such  was  the  fall  of  this  unexampled  con- 
federacy, which  had  often  abtifed  its  advantages,  and  repaid 
favour  with  infult  ; but  which  greatly  contributed  to  tlie 
cliffullon  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  boafted 
an  opulence  fuperior  to  that  of  monarchs,  and  imparted  the 
firft  tinfture  ot  wealth  and  eafe  to  the  north  of  Europe,, 
though  its  effects  (lays  Pinkerton)  have  ftrangely  efcaped  tlie 
uoLice  of  moft  hiflorians.  At  prefent  the  hanfeatic  league 
coinpiifes  only  three  cities,  .Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bre- 
men ; and  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  indemnities,  25th  Fe- 
bruary, 1803,  they  are  acknowledged  as  hanfeatic  cities, 
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with  the  guarantee  oF  their  jurifdidlion,  and  perpetual  neu- 
trality. 

We  refer  for  further  particulars,  to  vol.  i.  of  the  “ Chron. 
Dedudlion”  of  Anderfon,  who  has  mentioned  the  chief  fadls 
with  refpedl  to  the  commercial  progrefs  of  the  hanfe  towns, 
the  extent  of  the  privileges  which  they  obtained  in  different 
countries,  their  fuccefsful  wars  with  feveral  monarchs,  as 
well  as  the  fpirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  contended  for 
thofe  liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
carry  on  commerce  with  advantage. 

HANSEATIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  alliance,  or 
company  of  the  hanfe. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  hanfeatic  body  ; the  hanfeatic  towns, 
See. 

HANSGRAVE,  the  title  of  an  officer  in  Germany. 
The  hanfgrave  is  the  chief  of  a company  or  fociety. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  German  hanfe  and  graf, 
count.  See  Grave. 

HANSHAGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Natangen  ; io  miles  N.N.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

RANSOOTE,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Guzerat  ; 15 
miles  S.W.  of  Baroach. 

H ANT  AM,  one  of  the  tranfmontane  divifions  of  Stel- 
Ienbofch,  in  Southern  Africa,  is  a Table  mountain,  rifing  from 
the  furface  of  the  Bokkeveld  mountain,  on  its  eatlern  extre- 
mity, and  is  furrounded  by  a number  of  farms  that  receive  a 
lupply  of  water  from  rills  ifl'uing  out  of  the  bafe  of  the 
mountain.  Horfes  and  cattle  are  the  produce  of  the  Han- 
tam.  The  inhabitants  of  this  divifion  are  liable  to  the  de- 
predation of  the  Bosjcfmans  Hottentots,  againit  whom  they 
make  regular  expeditions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the 
Sneuwberg. 

HAN-TCHAO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  near 
the  coal!  of  Cochin-china,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Turon.  N.  lat.  16’  12'.  E.  long.  1083  12'. 

HAN-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Corea,  in  the  province  of 
Hoang-hai,  on  the  river  Tchou-nang  ; 140  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Kin-kitchao.  N.  lat.  39'  38'.  E.  long.  125°  31'. 

HAN-TCHONG-FOU,  a large  and  populous  city  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Chen-fi,  iituated  on  the  river  Han, 
which  waters  the  whole  country  belonging  to  its  dillridl.  It 
has  under  its  jurifdidlion  16  cities,  of  the  fecond  and  third 
clafs.  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  and  abounding  with 
mountains  and  forelts.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce 
arc  honey,  wax,  mulk,  and  cinnabar.  The  moil  remarkable 
thing  in  this  country  is  the  high-way,  cut  acrofs  the  moun- 
tains, which  condudls  to  the  capital.  It  was  made  by  an 
army,  in  the  courfe  of  a military  expedition.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  mountains  were  levelled,  and  bridges  conllrudled 
which  reach  from  one  to  another  ; and  when  the  interpofing 
valleys  appeared  too  wide,  large  pillars  were  eredted  to  iup- 
port  them.  N.  lat.  32  59'.  E.  long.  106  44'. 

HANTELODE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  figniiiesan  arreil. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  from  hunt,  hand,  and  load,  i.  e.  laid ; 
nanus  immiffto,  becaufe  arreils  are  made  by  laying  hold  on 
the  debtor.  See. 

HANTOL,  in  Botany,  a tree  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
whofe  fruit  is  called  the  falfe  mangoftan,  rather  from  its  ap- 
pearance (though  it  has  neither  a calyx  at  the  bafe,  nor  a 
radiated  lligma  at  the  fummit,  like  the  true  one,  fee  Gar- 
CIM.v),  than  from  any  agreement  in  flavour.  It  has  indeed 
U flight  acid  talle,  which  is  faid  not  to  be  difagreeable  at 
fir  ft,  but  leaves  a flavour  of  garlic.  This  fruit  fei  ves  chiefly 
to  make  a fyrup,  jelly,  or  other  fweetmeat  for  the  table. 
Lamarck.  Didl.  v.  3.  69.  See  Sandoricum. 

HANTON-HOTUN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Chi- 
nefe Tartary  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Nimgouta. 
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PI  ANTS,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  beginning  about 
30  miles  from  Halifax,  and  containing  the  townlhips  of  Wind- 
lor,  Falmouth,  and  Newport,  with  feveral  unfettled  tracts. 
It  is  about  20  miles  fquare,  and  well  watered.  It  is  inter- 
fered by  feveral  navigable  rivers. 

HANWAY,  Jqxas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Portf- 
mouth  in  the  year  1712;  at  an  early  age  he  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a merchant  at  Lilbon,  where  he  acquired  the  Portu- 
guefe  language.  In  1743,  he  entered  partnerfhip  with  the 
Englifh  houle  of  Dingley,  at  Peterlburgh,  and  the  mercan- 
tile tranfadlions  of  that  houfe  brought  him  acquainted  with 
the  trade  lately  commenced  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  con- 
cerns of  the  partnerfhip  obliged  one  of  the  firm  to  be  con- 
llantly  in  Perfia.  Mr.  Hanway  gladly  feized  the  opportu- 
nity of  vifiting  that  country,  and  arrived  at  Aflrabad  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  with  a cargo  of  Englifh  goods.  In 
this  expedition  his  health  was  materially  injured,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  cuftoms, 
and  modern  hiftory  of  Perfia,  which  few  Europeans  ever 
before  poffeffed.  Upon  his  return  he  publifhed,  in  four  vo- 
lumes 4to.,  his  “ Hiflorical  Account  of  the  Britifh  Trade 
over  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; with  a Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon- 
don, through  Ruffia,  Perfia,”  See.  This  work  abounds 
with  curious  and  inftrudlive  matter,  but  is  too  prolix  to  be 
read  with  real  fatisfadlion.  From  this  time,  Mr.  Hanway 
wras  frequently  before  the  public  as  an  author  : all  his  pub- 
lications related  to  fome  point  of  public  good,  in  promoting 
fchemes  of  charity  and  utility,  or  in  propofmg  means  of  bet- 
tering the  condition,  and  mending  the  morals  of  the  lower 
claffes  of  fociety.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Ma- 
rine Society,  intended  to  train  young  and  deflitute  lads  to 
the  fervice  of  the  navy  ; he  was  particularly  adlive  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Magdalen  charity,  which  it  is  hoped  has  been 
of  vafl  advantage  to  a number  of  the  moll  pitiable  objects 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  withdrawing  them  from  the  paths 
of  proftitution,  and  rendering  them  ufeful  members  of  the 
community.  The  inllitution  of  Sunday-fchools  is  alinolt 
wholly  the  w'ork  of  Mr.  Hanway  ; and  the  forlorn  climbing- 
boys,  frequently  fold  by  bafe  and  infamous  parents,  to  the 
fervice  of  more  cruel  mailers,  claimed  a large  portion  of  hjs 
humane  interference.  His  fcllow'-citizens  thought  fo  highly 
of  his  adlive  worth,  that  a deputation  of  Britifh  merchants 
waited  on  the  minifter  lord  Bute,  with  a requeft.  that  fome 
public  favour  might  be  conferred  on  a man,  who  had  done 
fo  much  fervice  to  the  community,  at  the  expence  of  his 
private  fortune.  Mr.  Hamvay  was,  in  confequence,  made  a 
commiffioner  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  about  20 
years,  when  he  refigned  it ; the  falary  was,  however,  conti- 
nued to  him  through  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1786,  and  a 
monument  was  railed  to  Lis  memory  by  fubfeription.  The 
bell  and  moll  important  memorial  he  eredted  to  his  own 
fame,  in  a little  work  intended  for  the  lower  claffes  upon 
their  entrance  into  life  : it  is  entitled  “ Advice  from  Fanner 
Trueman  to  his  Daughter  Mary,  upon  her  going  to  fer- 
vice,” Sec.  One  of  the  editors  of  this  work,  a lady  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  literary  attainments,  has  obferved  that  “ Mr. 
Hanway  has  w’ritten  profeffedly  for  the  poor,  and  his  me- 
mory will  live  and  be  relpedled  in  the  charadler  of  Farmer 
Trueman,  long  after  the  period  w hen  all  worldly  dillindtions 
will  have  ceafed  to  be  of  any  value.”  See  the  work  printed 
for  Johnfon  Sc  Co.  See  alfo  Gen.  Biog.  and  Monthly  Re- 
view, vol.  xliii. 

Hasway’s  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  Egmont  ifland.  S.  lat.  iov  42'.  E.  long.  164°  22'. 

HANXLET,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  eaflern  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63"  19'.  E.  long.  21 30', 

HAN-YANG-FOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firll  rank,  m 
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the  province  of  Hou-quang,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Han 
and  Yan-tfe  : it  is  rich,  populous,  and  commercial.  N.  lat. 
30  36'.  E long.  1 1 30  44'. 

H aO,  a w eight  ufed  in  China,  the  one  lo,COodths  of  their 
foot,  = toVt  li»  = ain  fen,  = inch  of  China.  See 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  36,  p.  428. 

HAP,  or  Happ,  in  Law,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch  a 
thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  bap  the  pofTeffion  of  a deed- 
poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  bap  the  rent.  If  partition 
be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more  land  be  allowed 
the  one  than  the  other,  fire  that  hath  moll  of  the  land 
charges  it  to  the  other,  that  bappelh  the  rent  whereon  aflize 
is  brought. 

Hap,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  ufed  to  fignify 
the  covering  of  feed  with  mould  or  earth. 

HAPAEE,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  iflands  among  the 
Friendly  iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  each  of  them 
about  fix  or  feven  miles  long,  and  of  a fimilar  height  and  ap- 
pearance. The  northernmoil  is  called  Plaanno,  the  next 
Foa,  the  third  Lefooga,  and  the  fouthernmoll  Hooleiva. 
They  extend  S W.  by  S.  and  N.E.  by  N.  about  19  miles. 
The  N.  end  lies  in  S.  lat.  19°  39',  and  33'  of  longitude  to 
the  eaft  of  Annamooka.  Between  them  are  many  fmall 
iflands,  fand-banks,  and  reakers.  Lefooga  is  the  mod  fer- 
tile, and  of'  courfe  the  bell  inhabited.  Along  the  N.W.  of 
this  ifland  there  is  anchorage.  The  inhabitants  are  very  hof- 
pitable,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  other  amufements.  They 
lie  about  S.  lat.  19°  39'  to  19°  53',  and  E.  long  185°  36'  to 
i85’45'- 

HAPAJERSIN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia; 
30  miles  S.S  W.  of  Braheftad. 

HAPALANTHUS,  in  Botany.  See  Callisia. 

HAPIREAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
in  the  county  of  Hami. 

Hapjrean  Poulee,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet ; 25  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Orto. 

HAPPINESS,  in  Ethics.  See  Good. 

HAQUE,  in  our  Old  I'/riters,  a little  hand-gun,  prohi- 
bited to  be  ufed  for  dellruiftion  of  game,  See.  by  ilatute 
33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2 & 3 Ed.  VI.  cap.  14. 

There  is  alfo  the  half-haque,  or  demi-haque , within  the  laid 
acls. 

HAQUENY,  Hackxey,  an  old  French  word  for  an 
a nbling  horfe. 

HAQUEBUT,  a kind  of  fire-arm,  othervvife  called  an 
haglut  or  harquehufs . 

KARA,  in  Gc  graphy,  a lake  of  Thibet.  N.  lat. 
36°  42'.  E.  long.  97’  19'. 

Hara  il  Coma,  a town  of  Little  Bukharia  ; 15  miles 
N.  of  Acfu. 

HARACH,  in  the  Eajlern  Revenues,  is  a poll-tax  laid  on 
the  Chriilians  and  Jews  in  Egypt.  This  had  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Janizaries,  but  of  late  has  got  into  the 
power  of  an  officer,  called  thence  the  harach  aga,  fent  from 
Conftantinople.  Before  this  the  Chriilians  paid  but  a trifle, 
by  capitulation  with  fultan  Selim  ; and  this  capitulation  the 
Coptis  fay  they  have  in  their  own  hands  ; it  was  only  two 
dollars  and  three  quarters  a head.  The  great  men  confcnted 
to  this : and  now  they  pay  their  two  or  three  quarters,  or 
five  and  a half,  or  eleven,  according  to  their  fubltance,  each 
dollar  being  about  half  a crown.  Theperfons  who  pay  this 
are  thofe  only  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fixteen.  Po- 
cock’s  Egypt,  p.  173. 

HARACHER-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thi- 
bet; 160  miles  W.  of  Tourfan.  N.  lat.  43  4'.  E.  long. 
86  16'. 

HARiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Yarccca,  a town  of  Syria 
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in  the  Palmyrene,  mentioned  in  the  Theodofian  table ; fltuated 
to  tiie  eail  of  a chain  of  mountains,  and  almoil  N.  of  Pal- 
myra, towards  N.  lat.  340  25'. 

HARAKER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Wellmanland  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Weileras. 

HA  RAM,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  22°  18'. 

Haram.  See  Harem  and  Seraglio. 

HARAMFOE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  62°  36'. 

HARAN,  Otherwife  CHARRJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
city  of  Mefopotamia,  whither  Abraham  firft  retreated  after  he 
left  Ur  ; and  where  Terah,  Abraham’s  father,  died  and  was 
buried.  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32.)  At  Haran,  or  Charne,  Craffus, 
the  Roman  general,  was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Parthians. 
It  was  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  confluence  of  thefe 
rivers. 

HARANGUE,  a modern  French  name  for  a fpeech,  or 
oration,  ;.  e.  a difeourfe  made  by  an  orator  in  public. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  arenga,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  : formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  ar~ 
ringo,  a jujl,  or  place  of'juJUng.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Latin  ara,  altar ; becauie  the  firft  harangues  were  made  be- 
fore altars : whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal. 

“ Aut  Lugdunenfis  rhetor  didlurus  ad  aram.” 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe : viz.  for 
a too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonable  fpeech  or  declama- 
tion. In  Homer,  the  heroes  generally  harangue  before  they 
come  to  fight  ; as,  in  England,  criminals  harangue  on  the 
fcaffold  before  they  die. 

HARATCH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  anciently 
called  “ Savus,”  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; 6 miles  S.  E.  of 
Algiers. 

HAIIBAGHE',  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 63  miles  N.  of  Sennaar.  N.  lat.  14°  40'.  E.  long. 
33°  5'- 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  hav- 
ing four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a day’s  journey  before 
the  court  when  it  travels  to  provide  lodgings,  &c. 

Ii  All  BO,  in  Geography,  a town  ol  Sweden,  in  Weft- 
manland  ; 20  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Upfal. 

HABOllOUGH,  or  Market-Harborough,  a market 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Gaftre,  and  county  of  Lcicefler, 
England,  is  fituated  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Welland. 
It  is  now  a refpe&able  well-built  town,  having  been  lately 
very  materially  improved,  and  feveral  new  houfes  having 
been  eredled.  Many  of  the  buildings  are,  however,  in- 
cluded in  the  parifhes  of  Great  and  Little  Bowden  ; to  the 
former  of  which  this  town  is  attached.  In  the  Telia  tie 
Nevill  this  place  is  called  both  Herberburr  Buggedon,  and 
Haverberg,  and  by  the  latter  name  it  is  delignated  in  molt 
other  ancient  writings  wherein  it  is  mentioned  : haver  be- 
ing, as  Johnfon  informs  us,  a common  word,  in  the  northern 
counties,  for  oats.  Harborough  has  a llrong  claim  to  Ro- 
man antiquity.  On  the  call  fide  of  the  town  are  traces  of 
an  ancient  encampment,  which,  from  its  form,  may  be 
considered  of  Roman  origin.  At  a Ihort  diftance,  both  eaft 
and  weft,  Roman  urns,  .and  other  pottery,  have  been  dif- 
covercd  ; and  even  in  the  llreet,  an  ancient  drain  was  lately 
found,  a few  feet  below  the  furface,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  Roman  mafonry.  The  'encampment  was  of  a fquare 
form,  and  included  about  fix  acres  of  land  ; the  banks  and 
fofs  are  nearly  levelled,  the  moll  conTpicuous  remains  being 
in  an  old  inclofure,  called  the  King’s  Head  Clofc.  Near 
this  fpot,  in  the  year  1779,  were  difeovered  two  fepulchral 
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urns,  one  of  a large  fize,  the  other  fmaller.  It  Is  rather  a 
curious  circumftance,  that  Harborough  has  no  land  or 
fields  belonging  to  it  ; whence  originated  the  local  proverb, 
that  “ A gooie  will  eat  all  the  grafs  that  grows  in  Har- 
borough field.”  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  this  town  is  de- 
pendent on  the  parifh  of  Bowden  Magna : its  chief  religious 
ftru&ure  being  only  a chapel  of  eafe.  This  building,  how- 
ever, is  large,  handfome,  and  nearly  uniform  in  its  ityle  of 
architecture.  It  may  be  fairly  ranked  with  the  lineff  religi- 
ous edifices  in  the  county;  and  confiits  of  a nave,  two  aides, 
a chancel,  with  two  tiers  of  windows,  two  porches,  and  a 
tower  with  a fpire.  This  chapel  is  mentioned  in  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  record  of  1344,  where  it  is  noticed  as  a parcel  of  the 
rectory  of  Bowden  Magna.  Mr.  Nichols  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  erected  by  Geffrey  le  Scope,  “ whofe  arms  were 
repeated  on  the  ffeeple.”  In  this  town  are  three  meeting- 
houfes  ; for  Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts.  In 
the  principal  ftreet  is  a large  town-hall  ; and  near  the  chapel 
is  a charity-fchool  founded  by  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  a large  manufactory  of  fhoes  for  foreign 
trade  was  eltablifhcd  here;  and  at  prefent  the  making  of 
tammies,  (halloons,  plain  and  figured  ladings,  See.,  affords 
employment  to  many  poor  families  in  the  town  and  its  vici- 
nity. The  bufinefs  in  thefc  articles  is  very  conliderable  ; 
and  Mr.  Nichols  obferves,  that  in  fome  years  “ it  is  com- 
puted that  30, coo/,  has  been  returned  in  the  article  of  tam- 
mies only.”  Harborough  is  83  miles  diltant  from  London; 
has  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday,  and  two  annual  fairs,  one 
held  by  charter,  the  other  eftabli fired  by  cuftom  ; and  con- 
tained, in  1801,  330  houfes,  and  1716  inhabitants. 

Harborough  appears  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
the  king’s  army,  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Nafeby, 
in  Northampton fhire,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  royal 
caufe  in  June  1645.  Nichols’s  Hiftory  of  Leicefterfhire, 
vol.  ii.  part.  2.  fol.  1798. 

Harborough  and  Stamford  Canal,  is  a line  of  inland 
navigation  which  was  projected  in  the  year  1810,  and  fur- 
veyed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bevan  the  engineer,  and  for  which 
a bill  is  at  this  time  before  parliament  (Feb.  1811)  ; it  is 
propofed  to  commence  at  the  head  of  the  Welland  naviga- 
tion at  Stamford  bridge,  and  follow  pretty  clofely  the 
courfe  of  the  Welland  on  its  foutnern  fide,  until  within  z\ 
miles  of  Market  Harborough,  where  it  is  to  crofs  the  Wel- 
land, and  proceed  welt  about  two  miles,  to  join  the  north- 
eailern  point  of  the  loop  of  the  Leicefterfhire  and  Northamp- 
tonfhire  Union  canal,  in  the  parifh  of  Great  Bowden,  from 
whence  the  communication  by  water  is  now  open  to  the 
wharf,  at  the  north-weft  end  of  Market  Harborough  town, 
or  to  the  intended  Grand  Union  canal  at  Gutnlcy,  as  well  as 
to  Leicefter,  Loughborough,  the  Trent,  and  all  its  connect- 
ing navigations.  A large  iefervoir  is  intended,  about  three 
miles  from  Harborough,  near  the  Leicefter  road,  011  its  ealt 
fide,  in  Weft  Langton,  and  two  fmaller  ones,  half  a mile 
fouth-eaft  of  Hufband’s  Bofworth,  the  feeder  from  which 
lull  will  fall  into  the  Union  canal,  about  a mile  from  the  head 
of  the  intended  Harborough  and  Stamford  canal,  where  the 
feeder  from  the  other  will  fall  alfo  into  the  Union  canal. 

HARBOUR,  a fea-port,  or  a llation  where  fhips  may 
ride  fafe  at  anchor. 

The  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  thofe  clofed  and  fecured 
with  a broom,  or  chain,  and  that  are  furnifhed  with  a mole, 
&c.  See  Port. 

To  Harbour,  verb ; popularly  fignifies  to  lodge,  re- 
ceive, or  entertain  ; or  to  find  a retiring  place. 

Among  hunters,  a hart  is  laid  to  harbour,  when  he  goes 
to  reft  ; whence  to  unharbour  a deer,  is  to  diflodge  him. 

Harbour  IJland , in  Geography,  one  of  the  imallcr  Ba- 


hama iflands,  north  of  Eleiithera.  N.  lat.  25s  56'.  W.  long. 
761 44' — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the  coaft  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  in  Pamlico  found.  N.  lat.  340  yo'.  W.  long.  76"  32'. 

Harbour,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48s  39'.  W.  long.  1 3 39'. 

Harbour,  Cape,  a cape  of  North  America,  on  the  coaft 
of  Maine,  at  the  north  extremity  of  Wells  bay.  N.  lat. 
430  18'.  W.  long,  ycr  24'. 

FIARBURG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  . N.  lat. 

16  5 '. 

Hakburg,  or  Hearburg,  a town  of  Germany,  on  the 
Wcrnitz;  6 miles  S.  E.  of  Nordlingen. — Alfo,  a fea-port 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Luneburg-Zell,  on 
the  Saave,  which  runs  through  it  into  the  Elbe.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a conliderable  trade  in  bleaching  wax, 
refining  fugar,  manufacturing  ftarch,  ribbons,  hats,  and 
ftockings.  They  alfo  fend  wood  for  building  to  Holland, 
mails,  &c.  Paffage-boats  fail  from  Harburg  every  day 
with  paffengers  and  goods,  at  a fixed  price  ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Hamburg.  N.  lat.  53°28'.  E.  long.  9-  56'. 

PIARCAS,  a town  of  Tartary,  and  principal  residence 
of  the  khan  of  the  Calmucks,  on  the  river  Ili. 

HARD  Bodies,  in  Philofophy,  are  fuch  bodies  as  are 
abfolutely  inflexible  by  any  fhock  or  collifion  whatfeever. 

This  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  : but  Huygens, 
by  hal’d  bodies  ( corpora  dura)  meant  what  others  call  per- 
fectly elaftic  bodies;  for  be  thus  expreffes  himlelf : “ Ouae- 
cunque  fit  caufa,  corporibus  duris,  a mutuo  contactu'reii- 
liendi  cum  fe  invicem  impinguntur : ponimus,  cum  corpora 
duo  inter  fe  sequalia,  aequali  celeritate,  ex  adverfo  ac  directe 
fibi  mutuo  occurrunt,  refilire  utrumque  eadem  qua  advenit 
celeritate.”  Huyg.  De  Motu  Corp.  ex  Percuff.  Hypoth.  2. 
But  this  hypothefis  is  conliftent  only  with  perfect  eiaflicity. 
and  not  with  the  common  fuppofition  of  hardnefs  or  inflexi- 
bility, which  produces  no  refilition. 

The  laws  of  motion  for  hard  bodies  are  the  fame  as  for 
foft  bodies,  and  thefe  two  forts  of  bodies  might  be  comprized 
under  the  common  name  of  unelajlic.  See  Collision. 

Some  who  follow  Leibnitz’s  doctrine,  concerning  the 
meafure  of  the  moving  force  of  bodies,  deny  theexiflence  of 
hard  or  inflexible  bodies.  And  it  is  fo  far  true,  that  no  ex- 
perience ever  taught  us,  that  there  are  any  fuch.  The 
hardeft  bodies,  to  appearance,  do  not  preferve  their  figures 
in  collifion,  fuch  bodies  being  only  elaftic,  yielding  to  the 
fhock,  and  then  reftoring  themfelves.  See  Elastic. 

M.  Bernouilli  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  hardnefs,  in  the 
vulgar  fenfe,  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  being  contrary  to  the 
law  of  continuity.  For  fuppofing  two  fuch  hard  bodies  of 
equal  maffes,  and  with  equal  velocities,  to  meet  direftly, 
they  mull  either  flop  or  return  after  the  collifion.  The  fu  ll 
fuppofition  is  commonly  admitted  ; but  then  it  follows,  that 
thefe  bodies  muft  inftantaiieoufiy  pafs  from  motion  to  reft, 
without  going  through  fucceflive  diminutions  of  their  velo- 
cities till  they  flop : but  this  is  thought  to  be  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  See  Bernouilli  Oper. 
tom.  iii.  p.  10. 

Hence  this  author  rejeAs  perfectly  folid  and  inflexible 
atoms,  which  others  think  a confequence  of  the  impenetra- 
bility of  matter.  See  Maupert.  Mem;  de  P Acad.  Berlin, 
tom.  ii.  p.  284. 

Hard,  in  Engitieery , fignifies  a ford  or  paffable  place  in 
a river,  particularly  in  and  near  the  Fens,  where  many  of 
thefe  formerly  occurred,  compofed  of  gravel,  probably 
brought  thither  for  the  purpofe,  and  which  proved  very 
detrimental  to  navigation  in  dry  feafons,  as  well  asobftrufted 
and  augmented  the  floods  in  wet  ones,  until  they  were  re? 
moved ; frequent  mention  is  made  of  thefe  hards  by  Mr. 
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Smeaton,  and  other  writers  on  the  navigation  and  drainage 
of  th'efe  diftriCts. 

Hard  -coals,  in  Mining , are  fnch  as  can  be  dug  and  raifed 
in  large  lumps,  and  are  of  a free  or  open-burning  quality; 
they  are  fometimes  called  fpire-coal,  and  (lone-coal,  and 
feem  the  lithanthrax  erf  fome  authors.  The  great  prefer- 
ence (hewn  by  the  dealers  and  confumers  of  coal  in  the  mid- 
land counties  to  this  kind,  in  rejection  of  the  foft  or  tender 
coals,  (which  is  the  charadler  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  coal-feams,)  unlefs  of  the  very  bed  crozling  or  melting 
quality,  occafions  an  inconceivable  wade  to  be  made  in  the 
pits  of  all  but  hard  coals.  The  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  Derbyfhire,  very  properly  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body,  and  the  legiflature,  to  this  important 
lubjedl.  ( 

Hard-cu/ti  fignifies  wheat  in  Sufiex  and  fome  other 
counties. 

Hard  horfe,  in  the  Manege,  is  one  that  is  infenfible  of 
whip  or  fpur. 

Hard-/>o«,  the  common  name  of  the  weed  corn  crow- 
foot, in  fome  places. 

Hard -lead,  in  Mining,  is  applied  to  the  fquare -ended 
pieces,  or  half  pigs,  which  are  made  at  the  flag-hearths,  or 
mills,  attached  to  the  cupolas  or  reverberatory  furnaces 
(where  foft  lead  is  made,)  in  Derbyfhire,  from  the  drawn 
flag  of  the  cupolas.  This  hard-lead,  though  unfit  for  rolling, 
and  fome  other  purpofes,  is  much  edeemed  by  the  red-lead 
makers,  and  the  (hot-makers. 

Hard -a-lee,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,  when  it  is  pufhed  clofe  to  the  lee-fide  of  the  (hip, 
either  to  tack  or  keep  her  head  to  the  wind,  when  lying- 
by,  or  trying.  It  expreffes  alfo  the  order  to  put  the  helm 
in  this  pofition. 

Hard -a-weather,  is  the  order  to  put  the  lielm  clofe  to  the 
weather  or  windward  fide  of  the  (hip,  and  it  fignifies  this 
pofition  of  the  helm. 

HARDALES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville  ; io  miles  S.  W.  of  Antequera. 

HARDANGER,  Gulf  of,  a bay  of  the  North  fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  59°  50'.  E.  long.  6'. 

Hardanger,  mountains  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Bergen  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Bergen. 

HARDBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria ; 52  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  47°  18'.  E.  long. 

I5346'. 

HARDEN’s  Creek,  a river  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  N.  lat.  37  ’ 40'.  E.  long. 
86  56'. 

HARDENBURG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg  ; 13 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Duffeldorf — Alfo,  a town  of  Holland,  in 
the  department  of  Overyflel,  on  theVecht;  10  miles  S.W. 
ef  Covorden.  N.  lat.  52°  37'.  E.  long.  6°  27'. 

HARDENING,  the  atf  of  communicating  a greater 
degree  of  hardnefs  to  a body  than  it  had  before. 

The  hardening  and  tempering  of  iron  and  Heel  make  a 
confiderable  article  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  efleCting  it  : as  by  the  hammer, 
quenching  it  when  hot,  in  cold  water ; cafe-hardening,  &c. 
See  Tempering  and  Steel. 

Hardening,  Hammer,  is  moftly  ufed  on  iron  and  fteel 
plates,  for  faws,  fprings,  rules,  &c. 

Hardening,  Cafe,  which  is  a fuperficial  converfion  of 
iron,  into  fteel  (fee  Case -hardening)  is  thus  performed  : 
take  cow  horn  or  hoof,  dry  it  well  in  an  oven,  and  beat  it 
to  powder  ; put  as  much  bay-falt  as  of  this  powder  into 
ftale  urine,  or  white-wine  vinegar,  and  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther; cover  the  iron,  or  fteel,,  all  over  with  this  mixture, 


and  wrap  it  up  in  loam,  or  plate-iron,  fo  as  the  mixture 
touch  every  part  of  the  work  ; then  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
blow  the  coals  to  it,  till  the  whole  lump  have  a blood-red 
heat,  but  no  higher  ; laftly,  take  it  out,  and  quench  it. 
See  Steel,  under  which  article  other  proceffes  for  this 
purpofe  are  deferibed. 

Hardening  of  the  Jlraia,  in  Geology,  is  a point  on  which 
theorifts  have  been  much  divided  : Dr.  Hutton,  and  his 
commentator,  Mr.  Playfair,  have  contended,  that  fire  or 
heat  was  necefiary  for  the  confolidation  of  the  llrata, 
after  their  depofit  in  a foft  or  pulverulent  form,  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fuppofes  this  hardening  to  have  been  in  part 
chemical,  and  to  have  followed  immediately  their  depofition, 
and  partly  the  efteft  of  fubfequent  infiltration  (Geo.  E flays, 
p.  45.).  While  others  have  referred  to  deficcation  or  drying, 
lince  the  waters  retraced,  as  alone  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  hardening  of  the  terreftrial  ftrata.  Thofe  who  at- 
tentively confider  the  vaft  mafs  and  fuccefiion  of  different 
ftrata,  which  have  been  explored,  below  the  level  of,  and 
even  under  the  coafts  of  the  ocean,  as  at  Newcaftle,  White- 
haven, Borrowftownefs,  and  in  Cornwall,  See.,  will  readily 
perceive,  that  drying,  in  its  literal  fenfe,  by  expofure  to  the 
air,  as  may  be  alleged  with  refpect  to  the  fuperficial  ftrata  of 
mountains,  and  to  dry  land  in  general,  could  have  had 
no  part  in  producing  the  induration  or  hardening  of  thefe 
fub-marine  ftrata,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  are  found  fo 
exaftly  fimilar  to  the  parts  of  the  fame  ftrata  expofed  to 
the  air,  that  the  inference  feems  clear,  that  to  the  che- 
mical principles  which  produced  the  depofition  of  the  ftrata, 
is  their  hardening  entirely  to  be  aferibed. 

Hardening  of  Timber.  The  Venetians  are  famous  for 
the  foundnefs  of  their  (hips,  which  do  not  rot  as  thofe  of 
other  nations,  but  will  endure  much  longer  than  the  others. 
Tachenius  tells  us,  that  the  whole  fecret  of  this  confifts  in 
the  manner  of  their  hardening  their  timber  intended  for  this 
fervice  ; and  that  this  is  done  by  finking  it  in  water  while 
green,  and  leaving  it  there  many  years.  This  prevents  the 
alkali,  or  that  fait  which  furnifties  the  alkali  in  burning, 
from  exhaling  afterwards  ; and  by  this  means  the  timber 
becomes  almoft  as  incorruptible  as  ftone.  It  is  evident  that 
the  exhaling  of  this  fait,  and  the  rotting  of  wood,  have  fome 
very  great  conne&ion  with  one  another,  fince  the  more  found 
any  piece  of  timber  is,  the  more  fait  it  proportionably  yields  ; 
and  the  wood  which  is  rotten  is  found  on  trial  to  contain  no 
fait  at  all.  Tachen.  Hippoc.  Chym. 

HARDEPSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  having  a confider- 
able manufacture  of  leather  ; 10  miles  N.  W.  of  Got- 
tingen. 

HARDER,  John-James,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Bade  on  the  the  17th  of  September,  1656, 
and  was  educated  in  his  native  city  until  the  year  1676, 
when  he  went  to  complete  his  ftudies  in  anatomy  and  for- 
gery, in  France.  On  his  return  to  Bade,  in  1678,  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.:  in  1685  he  was  admitted  into  the 
faculty,  and  became  fuccefiively  profeffor  of  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  the  theory  of  phyfic  in  the  fchools 
of  his  native  city.  Uniting  the  qualities  of  a man  of  fcience 
and  amiable  difpofitions  with  thofe  of  a fuccefsful  practi- 
tioner, he  was  fo  much  fought  after  by  the  German  princes, 
that,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  pro- 
feffional  occupations  no  longer  admitted  of  the  itudies  of  the 
clofet.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  count  palatine 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1694.  His  life  was  terminated 
in  17 1 1,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  in  1718,  by  a tertian  fever,  an i 
his  death  occafioned  univerfal  regret.  The  works,  which  he 
5 1^,. 
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If  ft,  are  the  refult  of  the  ftudies  of  his  youth,  and  their  was  rewarded  with  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Winchefter, 
value  leads  us  to  lament  that  the  labours  of  pra&ice  deprived  and  immediately  after  pi  oceeded  doCtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
us  of  the  refearches  of  more  mature  age.  He  publifhed  fix  In  1555,  he  was  appointed  treafurer  of  the  cathedral  of 
different  treatifes  between  the  years  1671  and  1687,  chiefly  Salilbury.  On  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  deprived 
relating  to  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  See  Eloy.  Ditt.  of  his  treafurefliip,  and  not  being  prepared  for  another 
Hilt.  change  in  his  religious  faith,  he  refigned  his  preferments  and 

Harder,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gobius  Gronovii.  withdrew  to  the  Low  Countries.  Here  he  flood  forth  the 

HARDERWYCK,  or  Hardewick,  in  Geography , a defender  of  his  principles,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fea-port  town  of  Holland,  in  the  (late  of  Guelderland,  fitu-  ablell  advocates  of  the  Catholic  caufe.  He  was  author  of 
ated  on  the  Zuyder  fea.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  many  works,  of  which  the  titles  are  enumerated  in  Wood’s 
1795  ; 25  miles  N.  E.  of  Utrecht.  N.  lat.  52°  24'.  E.  long.  Athen.  Gen.  Biog. 

5 31.  HARDION,  James,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1686.  He 

HARDI,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed  in  was  chiefly  educated  among  the  Jefuits  at  Paris.  In  1711 
France  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  as  a pupil, 
was  a molt  copious  dramatic  writer,  and  is  faid  to  have  in  1713,  he  became  an  alfociate,  in  1728,  a penfionary, 
produced  more  than  600  pieces  : but  his  feledt  works  were  and  in  1730,  he  was  eledted  into  the  French  academy.  He 
publifhed  in  five  large  volumes  odtavo.  Fertility  of  inven-  now  began  a “ Hiftory  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Rhe- 
tion  was  his  great  quality,  and  he  is  praifed  for  having  toric  in  Greece,’’  on  which  fubjedt  he  publifhed  twelve  dif- 
adopted  the  true  flyle  of  dramatic  poetry.  Before  the  time  fertations,  when  lie  was  appointed,  in  1748,  to  inftrudt  the 
of  Corneille,  he  was  accounted  the  principal  French  trage-  princefles  of  France  in  geography,  hiftory,  &c.  For  their 
dian.  He  died  about  the  year  1630.  Moreri.  ufe  he  publifhed  feveral  excellent  pieces,  written  in  a pure 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  unaffedted  ftyle,  and  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  bodily  accomplifbments.  By  remain-  fources.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and 
ing  fo  long  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  nearly  deprived  of  his  died  in  1766.  His  principal  work  was  an  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
(hare  in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  did  not  abandon  his  pretenfions,  in  iSvols.  i2mo. 

but  had  determined  before  Harold’s  death  to  recover  by  HARDMARK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Norway,  in 
arms  what  he  had  loft,  either  by  his  own  negligence,  or  by  the  diocefe  of  Cliriftianfand  ; 11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chriftian- 
the  neceffity  of  his  affairs.  The  death  of  his  brother  gave  fand. 

him  pofieffion  of  the  crown  in  England,  without  a ftruggle.  HARDNESS,  Durities,  in  Philofophy,  that  quality  in 
His  firft  adtion  as  king,  was  to  caufe  the  dead  body  of  his  bodies  whereby  their  parts  cohere  firmly  together,  fo  as  to 
brother  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  ; this  refill  the  touch  ; or  it  denotes  that  degree  of  refiftance  which, 
brutal  but  impotent  deed  he  performed  a fecond  time  when  bodies  prefent  to  any  power  that  may  be  applied  in  order  to 
it  had  been  recovered  and  buried  by  fome  fifhermen.  Har-  feparate  their  parts. 

dicanute  foon  loft  the  affections  of  the  Englilh,  as  well  by  In  this  fenfe,  hardnefs  coincides  with  what,  on  other  oc- 
the  brutality  of  his  conduct  as  by  his  renewing  the  impofi-  cafions,  we  call  Jirmnefs,  and  fometimes  folidity ; in  oppoiition 
tion  of  Danegelt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a great  to  jluidity. 

fum  of  money  to  the  fleet  which  brought  him  from  Denmark.  More  ftridtly  fpeaking,  a body  is  faid  to  be  hard,  when 
Difcontents  ran  high  in  many  places,  and  in  Worcefter  the  its  parts  mutually  cohere,  fo  as  not  to  yield  inwards,  or  give 
populace  rofe  and  put  to  death  two  of  the  collectors  of  way  to  an  external  impulfe  ; and  therefore  are  not  fubjedt  to 
his  taxes.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  oppofition,  fwore  ven-  any  motion  in  refpect  of  each  other,  without  breaking  the 
geance  again  ft  the  city,  and  ordered  three  of  his  noblemen  to  body.  I11  which  fenfe  hardnefs  Hands  oppofed  to  foftnefs, 
execute  his  menaces  with  the  utmofl  rigour.  They  fet  fire  where  the  parts  do  readily  give  way.  The  different  degrees 
to  the  place,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  foldiery  to  be  plun-  of  the  attraction  both  of  aggregation  and  of  cohefion  be- 
dered  ; the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  they  fpared,  but  fent  tween  the  particles  of  the  fame  fubftance,  or  of  different 
them  into  a fort  of  exile,  till,  by  their  interceflions,  they  had  fubftances,  feem  to  form  the  whole  gradation  from  the  molt 
appeafed  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  obtained  his  pardon,  fluid  to  the  moft  folid  body,  whether  fimple  or  compound. 
The  violent  government  of  Hardicanute  was  of  very  fhort  The  Hates  intermediate  between  thefe  extremes  are  exprefted 
duration  ; he  died  as  he  was  joining  in  the  celebration  of  the  by  the  various  names  of  fluid,  clammy  ; foft,  glutinous,.. 
nuptials  of  a Danifh  lord.  He  had  fucceeded  his  father  to  tenacious,  hard,  brittle,  rigid,  & c.  But  as  thefe  names 
the  thro'ne  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1035  » t0  l^iat  are  incapable  of  any  precife  definitions,  their  meanings  are 
England  in  1035,  and  he  died  in  1041.  Hume.  commonly  underftood  with  confiaerable  latitude.  The  Hate 

HARDIN,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Ken-  of  a given  body  in  this  refpeCt  is  afeertained,  either  by  ob- 
tucky,  containing  3597  inhabitants,  of  whom  310  are  ferving  the  weight  or  force  which  is  required  to  difunite  its 
flaves.  parts,  or  by  comparing  it  with  other  bodies  ; as  when  it  is 

HARDING,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a zealous  Catholic  faid,  that  a ruby  is  fofter  than  a diamond,  but  harder  than 
divin  q was  born  at  Beckington,  in  Devonlhire,  about  the  year  the  hardeft  lteel,  becaufe  with  it  you  may  fcratch  the  Heel 
1512.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Barnftaple  but  not  the  diamond.  In  the  formation  of  feveral  ftony 
and  Winchefter,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  was  fent  to  concretions  ; in  the  cryftallization  of  fults,  after  having  been 
New  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ap-  diflolved  in  water  ; in  the  cooling  of  certain  metals  after 
pointed  fellow  of  his  college  with  great  applaufe.  He  lud  fufion,  &c.  a regular  arrangement  of  parts  is  generally 
acquired  a high  reputation  for  his  (kill  in  the  learned  lan-  obferved ; the  particles  of  bodies  manifefting  a tendency  to., 
guages,  and  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  profeftdr  of  join  in  a particular  way.  It  has  likewife  bean  ohfervedj. 
Hebrew  to  the  univerfity.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  that  in  the  formation  of  llony  concretions, and  in  fome  other 
VI.  he  profefled  himfelf  a Proteftant,  and  was  zealous  in  the  procefles,  the  flower  the  operation  is  performed,  the  harder 
caufe,  but  when  Mary  afeended  the  throne,  and  avowed  her  are  the  bodies,  which  refult  from  thefe  operations..  Thefe 
intentions  of  reftoring  the  popilh  religion,  he  lpeedily  re-  fadts  have  fuggefted  a fuppofition  that  the  particles  of  the 
Eounccd  the  Proteftant  faith,  and  for  hia  ready  conformity  fame  fort  of  matter  have  an  attraction  towards  each,  other 

with- 
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with  certain  ends,  and  a repulfion  with  the  oppofite  parts,  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies;  for  a diamond,  the  hardeft  fub- 
Hence,  when  they  are  placed  in  fuch  a lituation  as  may  ftance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  the 
allow  them  to  follow  that  natural  inclination,  viz.  when  they  lightcft  metal.  All  bodies  are  hardened  by  cold  ; but  fome 
are  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  or  by  folution  in  water,  & c.  then  become  hard  by  heat  as  well  as  by  cold.  Thus,  water  be- 
they  adhere  to  each  other  with  their  friendly  parts.  Alfo,  comes  hard  by  cold,  when  it  is  frozen  ; but  it  becomes  much 
when  the  operation  proceeds  flowly,  the  particles  have  more  harder  when  its  fleam  is  palled  over  red-hot  iron,  and  it 
time  to  arrange  themfelves  properly,  and  confequently  form  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with  which 
a harder  body  than  when  the  operation  proceeds  more  ex-  it  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as  glafs. 

peditioufly.  (Higgins  on  Light.)  See  Cohesion'  and  We  fliall  here  fubjoin  fome  obfervations  refpefting  the 
Elastic  Bodies.  hardnefs  of  different  fubflances.  The  metals  may  be  chaffed, 

The  Peripatetics  make  hardnefs  a fecondary  quality;  as  according  to  Cavallo  (Philofophy,  vol.  ii  ) with  refpeft  to 
fuppoiing  it  to  arife  from  drynefs , which  is  a primary  one,  hardnefs,  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  hardeft 
and  to  be  in  proportion  to  it.  and  ending  with  the  fofteft  ; iron,  platina,  copper,  filver. 

Its  remote  caufes,  according  to  them,  are  either  heat  or  gold,  tin,  and  lead.  The  order  of  the  femi-mctals  is  as 
cold,  according  to  the  diveriity  of  the  fubjeft  : heat  pro-  follows  ; manganefe,  nickel,  bifmuth,  tungfien,  zinc,  an- 
ducing  drynefs,  and  by  that  means  hardnefs  in  clay  ; and  timony,  and  arlenic.  Steel  may  be  rendered  harder  than 
cold  doing  the  like  in  wax.  any  other  metallic  fubftance.  Thus,  if  a piece  of  fteel  be 

The  Epicurean  and  corpufcular  philofophers  account,  for  heated  red-hot,  and  in  this  ftate  be  plunged  in  oil,  it  will 

hardnefs,  from  the  figure  of  the  component  parts,  and  their  become  fo  hard,  that  a file  will  hardly  fcratch  it  ; and  it  will 
union  together.  Accordingly,  fome  aferibe  it  to  the  atoms,  be  rendered  ftill  harder,  if,  inftead  of  oil,  the  red-hot  fteel  be 
or  particles  of  the  body  being  hooked,  and  thus  mutually  plunged  in  water  ; but  if  cold  mercury  be  ufed  inftead  of 
catching  and  banging  upon  one  another:  but  this  is  dire&ly  either  oil  or  water,  then  the  fteel  will  be  rendered  fo  hard 
bringing  that  for  an  anfwer,  which  was  the  quetlion.  For  as  to  fcratch  glafs  nearly  as  well  as  a diamond.  The  hard- 

how  do  thefe  hwoked  parts  cohere  ? nefs  of  other  natural  folids,  befides  the  metals,  differs  con- 

Again,  the  Cartefians  will  have  the  cohefion  of  hard  bo-  fiderably,  according  to  the  ftate  of  purity  and  various  other 
dies  effedled  by  reft  ; that  is,  by  nothing  at  all.  circumftances.  An  ufeful  gradation  of  the  principal  natural 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews,  that  the  primary  particles  of  all  folids,  with  refpedl  to  hardnefs,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
bodies,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  are  hard,  perfectly  hard  ; table,  extradled  from  M.  Magellan's  edition  of  Cronlledt's 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  broken  or  divided  by  any  power  Mineralogy,  which  was  taken  from  Quill's  tables,  from 
in  nature.  Bergman,  and  from  Kirwan.  The  firll  column  Ihews  the 

Thefe  particles  he  maintains  to  be  connefled  together  by  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond  the  fpecific  gravity. 


an  attractive  power ; and  according  to  the  circumftances 

Diamond  from  Ormus 

- 

20 

3-7 

of  this  attraction,  the  body  is  either  hard  or  foft,  or  even 

Pink  diamond 

- 

- 

19 

3-4 

fluid. 

Blueilh  diamond 

. 

- 

l9 

3 3 

If  the  particles  be  fo  difpofed  or  fitted  for  each  other,  as 

Yellowifti  diamond 

- 

- 

l9 

3-3 

to  touch  in  large  furfaces,  fuch  body  will  be  hard ; and'the 

Cubic  diamond 

- 

- 

18 

3 2 

more  fo,  as  thofe  furfaces  are  the  iarger.  If,  on  the  con- 

Ruby 

. 

. 

17 

4.2 

trary,  they  only  touch  in  fmall  furfaces,  the  body,  by  the 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 

- 

16 

3-5 

weaknefs  of  the  attration,  will  remain  foft.  See  Cohesion. 

Ruby  fpinell 

- 

- 

*3 

3 4 

Fluidity  has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of  fome  mo- 

Deep blue  fapphire 

- 

- 

16 

3-8 

dern  chemifts  and  philofophers,  to  confift  in  the  motion  of 

Do.  paler  - 

- 

- 

*7 

3-8 

the  particles  of  a body  upon  one  another  in  confequence  of 

Topaz 

- 

- 

15 

4.2 

the  action  of  a fluid,  conlidered  as  univerfal  and  denominated 

Whitifh  do. 

- 

- 

H 

3-5 

elementary  fire  ; and  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  hard- 

Bohemian do. 

. 

- 

1 1 

2r8 

nefs  confifts  in  the  abfence  or  deficiency  of  that  element, 

Emerald 

- 

- 

12 

2.8 

called  “ latent  heat.”  This  is  principally  obferved  in  the 

Garnet 

- 

- 

12 

44 

metals,  and  hence  refults  their  dudlility  ; which  property. 

Agate 

- 

- 

12 

2.6 

as  well  as  fluidity,  depends  altogether  on  a certain  quantity 

Onyx 

- 

- 

12 

2.6 

of  latent  heat  abferbed,  or  afling  within  the  fubflances  them- 

Sardonyx 

- 

- 

12 

2.6 

fclves  ; for  all  metals  are  rendered  hard  by  hammering,  and 

Ouid.  amethyft 

- 

- 

1 1 

2.7 

foft  by  being  again  kept  for  fome  time  in  the  fire.  The 

Cryllal 

- 

- 

1 1 

2.6 

former  operation  renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard ; probably, 

Cornelian 

► 

- 

1 1 

2 7 

fays  Dr.  Black,  becaufe  the  particles  of  metal  are  thus 

Gumjafper 

- 

• 

1 1 

27 

forced  nearer  one  another,  and  thofe  of  fire  fqueezed  out 

Reddifli  yellow  do. 

- 

- 

9 

2.6 

from  among  them.  By  keeping  them  for  fome  time  in  the 

Sehoerl 

- 

- 

10 

3-6 

fire,  that  element  again  infinuates  itfelf  among  the  particles, 

Tourmaline 

• 

- 

10 

3° 

and  caufes  the  fame  arrangement  as  they  had  before,  and 

Quartz 

• 

• 

10 

27 

thus  their  dudlility  returns.  By  a fecond  hammering  this 

Opal 

- 

- 

10 

2.6 

property  is  again  deftroyed,  returning  on  a repetition  of  the 
heating  or  “ annealing.”  Hardnefs,  it  is  faid,  appears  to 

Chryfolite 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3-7 

Zeolite 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2.1 

diminifh  the  cohefion  of  bodies  in  fome  degree.  Though 

Fluor 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3-5 

their  fragility  does  not  correfpond  with  their  hardneis. 

Calcareous  fpar  - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2-7 

Glafs  is  hard,  but  very  brittle ; whereas  flint,  though 

Gypfum 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2-3 

harder  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  With  refpedl  to 

Chalk 

- 

. 

- 

3 

2.7 

metals,  however,  the  cafe  is  different ; for  fteel,  the  hardeft 

N.  B This  table  was 

jonftituted  by  obferving  the  order 

of  the  metals,  is  the  moft  brittle,  but  lead,  the  fofteft,  is 
not  the  moll  du£lile.  Nor  is  hardnefs  connected  with  the 
-V  4 

in  which  different  fubflances  are 
impreffion  upon  one  another. 

adapted  to 

cut 

or  make  any 

HARDOIj 
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HARDOl,  in  Orography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Oude;  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lucknow. 

HARDOUIN,  .Jo  1 iv,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Quim- 
per-Corentin  in  tlie  year  1646.  He  was  educated  among 
till;  Jefuits,  and  foon  ditting uifhed  liimfelf  by  an  extraordi- 
nary ardour  for  iludy,  which  he  manifefted  in  almofl  every 
branch  of  literary  purfuit.  In  1684  he  publilhed  “ Difler- 
tations  on  Ancient  Medals  of  Towns  and  People,”  in  which 
he  difplayed  a turn  for  lingular  and  paradoxical  opinions. 
In  the  following  year  he  publilhed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dau- 
phin, an  edition  of  Pliny  the  naturalifl,  of  which  he  gave  a 
fecond  edition  in  1723,  in  feveral  folio  volumes.  His  molt 
famous  work  was  entitled  “ Chronologia  ex  Nummis  Anti- 
quis  rellituta,”  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  all  the 
works  attributed  to  the  ancients,  with  fome  few  exceptions, 
are  fuppofititious,  and  the  fabrication  of  the  monks  in  the 
13th  century.  This  hypothefis  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  learned  of  every  denomination  and  country,  and  drew 
upon  the  author  the  cenfures  of  his  own  fociety.  He  re- 
traced the  opinions  which,  it  is  believed,  he  adopted  by  a 
mere  love  of  lingularity ; for  it  is  reported  of  him,  that 
when  urged  by  a friend  with  the  fcandal  he  had  given  by 
fome  of  his  abfurdities,  he  replied,  “ Do  you  think  that  I 
rife  every  day  of  my  life  at  four  in  the  morning  to  repeat 
only  what  other  people  laid  before  me.”  Notwithflanding 
this  work  lie  had  a high  reputation  for  learning  among  the 
clergy,  and  was  by  them  employed,  with  an  annual  itipend, 
to  prepare  a new  edition  ol  the  “ Councils,”  which  ap- 
peared from  the  Louvre  prefs  in  12  vols.  folio.  Parliament, 
however,  Hopped  the  circulation  of  the  work  till  it  had  been 
examined  and  altered.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  “ hav- 
ing,” according  to  Huet,  “ laboured  40  years  to  ruin  his  re- 
putation without  being  able  to  eflect  it.”  He  was  author 
of  many  other  works,  in  all  which  his  paradoxical  fpirit  was 
evident.  Even  in  “ A Commentary  on  the  New  Tellament,” 
there  appears  a mixture  of  profound  erudition  and  viiionary 
paradox  proper  to  this  writer.  Moreri. 

HARDS,  or  Herds,  of  flax  or  hemp,  denote  the 
coarfer  parts  feparated  in  the  drefling  of  it,  from  the  tear,  or 
fine  Huff. 

Hards,  in  Mining , is  applied  to  the  harder  kinds  of  vein- 
ftiilf,  or  rider,  found  in  mineral  veins. 

Hards,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  often  applied  to  coarfe 
tow,  fucli  as  is  employed  in  fluffing  horie  collars,  & c. 
HARDWIC.  See  Hekdewic. 

HARDWICK,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  Caledonia 
county,  in  Vermont,  containing  260  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  of  Worcefter  county,  Maflachufetts  ; 25  miles 
N.W.  of  Worcefler,  containining  1727  inhabitants — Alfo, 
a townfhip  in  Suffex  county,  New  Jerfey  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Newton. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Georgia,  at  the  mouth  of  Ogeeche  river,  and  about  18  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Savannah. 

Hardwick’s  IJland,  an  ifland  in  Johnflone’s  flrait, 
on  the  W.  coafl  of  North  America,  about  12  miles  long 
from  E to  W.,  and  two  broad.  N.  lat.  50"  26 . E.  long. 
*34°  I5p 

HARDY,  a county  of  Virginia,  about  60  miles  long 
and  40  broad,  containing  6004  free  inhabitants,  and  623 
(laves.  Its  chief  town  is  Moorfield. 

Hardy’s  IJland,  Sir  Charles,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  ocean,  fo  called  by  Capt.  Carteret,  who  difeovered 
it  in  1767.  This  ifland  is  of  confiderable  extent,  flat,  green, 
and  of  a pleafant  appearance  : none  of  its  inhabitants  were 
feen,  but  it  appeared  by  many  fires  that  were  feen  in  the 
uiglkt  to  be  well  peopled.  It  lies  in  S.  lat.  40  jo’,  aud  bears 


W.  1 5 leagues  from  the  northernmoft  of  a duller  of  nine 
iflands,  called  Ohavg  Java,  which  fee. 

Hardy’s  JJles,  Sir  Charles,  a group  of  high  iflands  which 
lie  at  a diflance  of  nine  leagues  from  Cape  Grenville, 
(which  fee,)  in  S.  lat.  ii°  58'.  W.  long.  217°  38'. 

Hardy-SAtw,  a name  given  by  the  people  in  fome 
parts  of  England  to  the  mus  araneus,  called  more  ufually 
the  Jhreav  or  the  Jhrew-mouJe.  See  Souex  Araneus. 

HARDYSTONE,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  in  Suflex 
county,  New  Jerfey,  containing,  in  1790,  2393  inhabitants. 

H ARE,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englilh  prelate, 
was  educated  at  Eton  fchool  in  the  elementary  parts  of  learn- 
ing, whence  he  was  entered  at  King’s  college,  Cambridge, 
ol  which  foundation  he  was  admitted  a fellow.  Here  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whofe 
lather,  the  illuflrious  duke  of  Marlborough,  appointed 
him  chaplain-general  of  the  army.  When  of  a proper 
Handing  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  While 
he  attended  the  duties  of  his  chaplaincy  in  Flanders,  he  con- 
traded  a flrong  intimacy  with  dodor  Bentley,  who  in- 
feribed  to  him  the  firft  edition  of  his  “ Remarks  on  a late 
Dilcourfe  on  Free  Thinking,  &c.”  Dr.  Hare,  during  the 
period  between  1706  and  1712,  was  often  employed  in  vin- 
dicating the  political  meafures  of  the  Whig  adminiftration, 
and  the  condudof  the  war  in  oppolition  to  the  Tory  party. 
After  this  Dr.  Hare  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Wor- 
cefler, and  united  with  Dr.  Sherlock  and  others  in  the  fa- 
mous Bangorian  controverfy.  The  part  which  he  took  drew 
upon  him  a fevere  cafligation  from  biihop  Headley,  in  a 
treatife  entitled  “ The  D — n of  W — r Hill  the  fame,  &c.” 
In  the  year  1727  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph  j 
from  this  he  was  tranllated  to  the  biffiopric  of  Chichefter 
in  1731,  which  lie  held,  in  conjundion  with  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul’s,  till  his  death  in  1740.  The  moll  celebrated  of 
Dr.  Hare’s  produdions  was  a treatife,  entitled  “ The  Diffi- 
culties and  Difcouragements  which  attend  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  way  of  private  Judgment,  reprefented  in  a 
Letter  to  a Clergyman,”  which  has  Seen  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fined  pieces  of  irony  in  the  Englilh  language  : the  great 
objed  of  the  trad  was,  “ that  iince  fuch  a iludy  of  the 
feriptures  is  men’s  indifpenfable  duty,  it  concerns  all  Clirifl- 
ian  focieties  to  remove,  as  much  as  pollible,  thofe  difeourage- 
ments.”  Dr.  Hare  was  author  of  various  other  works,  and 
of  fome  frngle  fermons.  He  gave  an  edition  of  Terence  to 
the  public,  and  publilhed  “ The  Book  of  Pfalms  in  Hebrew, 
put  into  the  original  Poetical  Metre.”  The  works  of  the 
biihop  were  colleded  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  in  the  year  1746. 
Gent.  Mag.  Gen.  Biog. 

Hare,  in  Ajlronomy.  See  Lepus. 

Hark,  in  Zoology.  See  L eel's. 

What  is  moll  particular  in  the  hare  is,  that  the  hinder 
legs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  aud  are  furnilhed 
with  extremely  flrong  mufcles ; by  which  means  the  creature, 
naturally  defencelefs,  is  furnilhed  with  a power  of  running 
very  fwiftly  from  its  purfuers,  and  of  afeending  fteep  places; 
and  on  this  account  the  hare  always  makes  towards  the  rif- 
ing  ground  when  ftarted.  The  head  is  roundifh,  the  eyes 
prominent,  and  the  upper  lip  fplit  ; its  cars  are  very  long  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  fleep  with  its  eyes  open,  for  fear  of  danger  ; 
it  lies  hid  all  day,  but  in  the  night  gpesout  in  fearch  of  food, 
and  returns  to  its  form  by  the  fame  way,  by  which  it  had 
left  it. 

The  colour  of  the  hare  approaches  near  to  that  of  the 
ground  ; and  in  northern  countries  this,  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, changes  colour,  and  becomes  white  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  fo  that  they  are  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  fnow  : we 
have. accidental  inflances  of  white  lures.  The  food  of  this 

animal 
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animal  is  entirely  vegetable ; and  it  is  particularly  fond  of 
pinks,  parfley,  and  birch.  The  hare  never  pairs  ; hut  in  the 
rutting  feafon,  which  begins  in  February,  the  male  purfues 
and  difcovers  the  female,  by  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe.  The 
female  breeds  often  in  the  year  ; goes  with  young  a month, 
and  brings  ufually  two,  and  fometimes  three  or  four,  at  a 
time.  Hares  are  very  fubjcft  to  fleas  ; and  Linnaeus  tells  us, 
that  the  Delecarlians  make  a fort  of  cloth  of  the  fur,  called 
lilt,  which  preferves  the  wearer  from  their  attacks.  The  lur 
of  hares  is  a very  conliderable  article  in  the  hat  manufacture, 
and  many  thoufands  of  the  flcins  are  annually  imported  for 
that  ufe  from  Ruffia  and  Siberia. 

The  fportfmen  diftinguifli  four  forts  of  this  animal : the 
one  lives  in  the  mountains  ; the  fecond  kind  in  open  fields  ; 
a third  kind  in  marlhy  grounds  ; and  the  fourth  is  a rambler, 
having  no  particular  fixed  fpot  of  refidence.  It  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  thefe  are  no  diflinCtions  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalifl  ; 
but  they  have  their  feveral  properties,  according  to  thefe  dif- 
ferences of\  place,  which  are  of  confequence  to  the  fportf- 
men. Thus!  the  mountain  hares  are  the  fwifcelt  of  all,  and 
the  marffi  liAres  the  flowed  ; the  field  hares  have  a middle  de- 
gree of  fwiftnefs  between  thefe  ; and  the  rambling  hares  are 
the  mod  difficult  of  all  others  to  hunt,  for  they  are  not  only 
confiderably  fwift,  but  they  generally  know  all  the  coverts 
and  thickets,  and  have  the  art  to  make  a ihoufand  doublings 
and  efcapes  .that  the  others  would  not  think  of.  See  Hare- 
Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mifchievous  to  new-planted 
orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  barks  of  the  tender  and  young 
trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the  fame  fort  of  mifchief 
to  nurferies ; for  the  prevention  of  which  fome  bind  ropes 
about  the  trees  up  to  fuch  a height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ; 
dome  daub  them  with  tar ; but  though  this  keeps  off  the 
hares,  it  is  itfelf  milchievous  to  the  trees ; but  this  hurt- 
ful property  of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
Lind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them  well 
over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  preferve  them  till 
that  time  the  next  year,  without  any  danger  from  thefe  ani- 
mals. It  is  only  in  the  hard  weather  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  other  food  is  fcarcc,  that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the 
barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to  an  odd 
way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them  there.  This 
is  the  flopping  up  their  ears  with  wax,  and  rendering  them 
deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a creature,  that  flie  is  con- 
tinually Aliening  after  every  noife,  and  will  run  a long  way 
on  the  leatl  fufpicion  of  danger ; fo  that  ffie  always  eats  in 
terror,  and  runs  herfelf  out  of  fleffi  continually.  Thefe  are 
both  prevented  by  her  feeding  in  a fafe  place,  and  that  with- 
out apprehenfion  ; and  they  fay  file  will  always  readily  be 
fattened  in  this  way. 

However  delicions  the  hare  may  be  efteemed  now,  our  an- 
ccftors  thought  it  a crime  to  tafte  it,  as  we  learn  from  Casfar, 
Com.  lib.  v.  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  Jews.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  reckoned  a great  delicacy.  Thus  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  92. 

“ Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima  lepus.” 

And  Horace,  in  the  fecond  fatire  of  his  fourth  book,  ex- 
tols the  wing  of  the  fruitful  hare  : 

“Taecundi  leporis  fapiens  feftabitur  armos.’’ 

Though  the  hare  lives  on  vegetables  and  water  only,  yet 
the  habitual  exercife  of  this  animal  exalts  its  falts,  and 
renders  it  fomewhat  alkalefcent ; and  this  tendency  is  much 
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increaled,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  being  heated  by 
firong  exercife. 

Hake,  Java.  See  Cavia  ylguti. 

Haiie,  Sea.  See  Leunia. 

Hark’x  Ear,  in  Botany.  See  Bupleurum  falcatum, 

Hakk'j  Ear,  BaJ/arJ.  See  Phyllis. 

Hake’j  Foot,  Trefoil.  See  Trefoil. 

Hare’j  Lettuce.  See  Sonciius. 

Haiik’x  Strong.  See  Peuc  edanum. 

Hare,  in  Geography , an  ifiand  in  the  North  fea,  near 
the  coal!  of  Norway,  20  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat, 
62  20'.  E.  long.  6 331. 

Hare  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Newfoundland. 
N.  lat  5 1°  20'.  W.  long.  55 3 40'. 

Hare  Indians,  Indians  of  the  N.W.  part  of  America, 
fituated  on  Mackenzie’s  river.  N.  lat.  66°  50',  and  between 
1270  and  130^  W.  long. 

Hake  -Lip,  (Labia  leporina,)  in  Surgery,  is  a particular 
deformity  ot  the  lip,  which  part  has  a preternatural  fiffure 
in  it,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  itfelf  being  alfo  fometimes  im- 
perfeft. 

The  hare-lip  is  generally  a defeat  of  original  formation, 
and  is  therefore  obierved  in  children  of  tender  years.  The 
deformity,  indeed,  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  a wound; 
but  this  cafe  is  by  no  means  frequent.  The  upper  lip  is  that 
which  is  ufually  affe&ed,  it  being  only  in  fome  uncommon 
cafes  that  a fiffure  is  met  with  in  the  lower  one.  The  edge 
of  the  congenital  hare-lip  is  healthy,  foft,  red,  covered  with 
a delicate  cuticle,  and,  in  every  refpeft,  fimilar  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lips.  It  is  only  when  the  fiffure  is  the  effeCl  of 
a wound  or  fore,  that  its  edges  are  fometimes  uneven,  hard, 
and  callous.  1 lie  lip  is  fometimes  divided  only  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  two.  When  the  two  fiflures  are  fomewhat  dif- 
tant  afunder,  the  intervening  piece  of  the  lip  may  be  of 
fuch  breadth  and  length,  that  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  fave  it  in  the 
operation.  However,  this  fort  of  cafe  is  not  common,  and  the 
two  fiflures  are  generally  fo  near  together  that  they  appear 
rather  like  one,  at  the  upper  angle  of  which  the  intervening 
piece  of  the  lip  is  fituated,  feeming  like  a fmall  knob  of 
fleffi. 

Sometimes,  the  preternatural  fiffure  only  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  lip  ; but,  on  other  occafions,  it  reaches  to  the 
nofe,  and  even  quite  into  one  of  the  noftrils.  In  this  laft 
cafe,  the  fiffure  is  not  only  very  broad,  but  the  noftril  is  alfo 
ftretched  to  one  fide,  and,  confequently,  the  nofe  appears 
much  wider  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  Befides  the  cleft  in 
the  lip,  a fiffure  is  likewife  frequently  obferved  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  palate  bones,  and  is  often  fo  large  as  to  convert,  as 
it  were,  the  infide  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  into  one  common 
cavity.  Occafionally,  there  is  a flit  in  the  gums,  which, 
however,  is  generally  fituated  quite  on  one  fide  of  the  divi- 
fion  in  the  bones.  In  certain  inllances,  a protuberance  is 
met  with  on  the  upper  jaw  bone,  forming  a projection 
through  the  fiffure  in  the  lip.  In  grown  perfons,  a tooth 
is  fometimes  feen  protruding  out  of  the  fiffure. 

I he  hare-lip  not  only  always  produces  more  or  lefs  defor- 
mity, but  alfo  feveral  complaints,  which  principally  make 
their  appearance  when  the  patient  advances  in  years.  Per- 
fons, who  labour  under  this  defect,  cannot  pronounce  the 
letters  well,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  lips,  and 
they  likewife  articulate  words  in  an  indiftinft  way.  In 
fpeaking  they  flobber,  and  in  mafticating  fome  of  the 
vi&uals  are  apt  to  fall  out  of  their  mouths.  The  tooth  be- 
hind the  fiflure  is  uncovered,  and  is  either  liable  to  projedt 
confiderably  forward,  or  to  become  carious.  Such  children, 
alfo,  as  have  a cleft  in  the  bones  of  the  palate,  are  incap;  b e 
of  fucking,  and  frequently  they  are  not  even  able  to  fwallow 
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fluids.  Every  liquid,  which  is  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
gets  into  the  noftril,  and  thence  efcapes  outward.  It  is 
iv.ir.thy  of  attention,  that  fimilar  congenital  fiffures  are  not  un- 
frequenlly  met  with  in  other  parts,  as,  for  Alliance,  in  the 
Cartilaginous  parts  of  the  nofe,  the  external  ear,  the  eye-lids, 
&c.  Thefe  latter  defe&s  may  be  cured  precifely  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  hare-lip. 

. The  operation  is  the  only  plan  by  which  the  fiffure  may 
be  united,  and  the  confequent  deformity  removed.  In  order 
tp  unite  the  fifTure  two  tilings  are  necefTary,  namely,  that 
its  margins  fhould  be  converted  into  frefh-cut  furfaces,  and 
that  thefe  fhould  afterwards  be  brought  into  contact  in  fuch 
a manner  that  they  touch  at  all  points.  The  operation  com- 
monly fucceeds,  even  when  the  fiffure  is  exceedingly  broad 
ajid  large.  Although,  in  Richter’s  opinion,  the  filTure  is 
not  always,  as  M.  Louis  conceives,  a mere  divifion  of  the 
parts,  but  is  fometimes  plainly  occalioned  by  a conliderable 
deficiency  or  lofs  of  fubftance,  yet  the  lips  are  .naturally  fo 
yielding,  that  there  is  always  lefs  trouble  experienced  in 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  fifTure  into  contaCt,  than  many 
would  be  inclined  to  fuppofe.  The  fpafms  and  contractions 
of  the  lip,  which  in  thele  cafes  are  apt  to  take  place  foon 
after  the  operation,  in  general  gradually  fubfide,  or  at  lead 
undergo  fuch  a diminution,  that  they  fcarccly  ever  give  rife 
to  any  deformity  of.  confequence.  It  ought  to  be  well  un- 
derllood,  however,  that  the  breadth  of  the  fiffure,  in  the 
majority  of  inllances,  is  altogether  the  effeCt  of  the  aCtion 
af  the  mufcles,  and  not  of  any  aCtual  lofs  of  fubftance,  the 
edges  of  the  divifion  being  drawn  away  from  each  other  by 
the  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  mufcles. 

. From  what  has  been  faid,  it  mull  be  manifeft  how  fuper- 
fluous  the  plan  is,  which  fome  have  recommended,  where 
the  fifRire  is  large.,  and  which  confifls  of  fome  preparatory 
proceedings,  before  the  operation,  adapted  to  promote  the 
yielding  of  the  lips,  and  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  fifTure. 
For  example,  were  we  to  follow  the  advice  of  fome  furgicnl 
writers,  we  (hould  draw  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  hare-lip 
together,  for  fome  days  before  the  operation,  with  bandages 
and  adliefive  plafters,  in  order  to  habituate  the  lip  to  be 
upon  the  flretch.  We  fhould  likewife,  according  to  the 
fame  fet  of  advifers,  make  an  incifion  in  the  (kin,  both  on 
the  outfide  and  in  fide  of.  the  lip,,  a little  while  before  the 
operation,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  this  part  .yield  in  a 
greater  degree.  Such  incifions  are  not  of  the  leaf!  utility, 
iince  they  only  divide  the  Ikin,.  and  it  is  not  this,  but  the 
mufcles,  which  oppofe  the  yielding  of  the  lip.  Bcfides,  the 
external  cut  will  occafion  a fear,  and,  of  courfe,  be  followed 
by  deformity.  The  application  of  bandages  and  adliefive 
plafters,  for  a few  days  before  the  operation,  may  perhaps 
have  the  effeCt  of  accuftoming  the  child  to  the  uneafinefs  of 
fuch  an  apparatus,  and  making  the  little  patient  rather  more 
quiet  after  the  operation  is  done  ; or,  it  may  habituate  adults 
to  fpeak  and  eat,  without  moving  their  lips  much,  which  will 
be  of  fervice  after,  the  operation.  However,  the  plan  is  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  when  done  with  a view  of  ftretching  the  lips, 
and  facilitating  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the 
fiffure. 

• A qneftion  naturally  prefents  itfelf,  whether  it  is  prefer- 
able to  perform  the  operation  foon  after  birth,  or  to  defer 
it  till  the  child  has  advanced  in  life?  The  defire,  which 
parents  have,  of  freeing  their  offspring,  as  loon  as  polfible, 
from  any  kind  of  disfigurement,  will  generally  oblige  the 
furgeon  to  do  the  operation  at  an  early  period.  He  may  the 
more  readily  make  up  his  mind  to  this  practice,  as  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  operation  on  infants  has  been  ellablifhed.  by  re- 
peated experience.  It  happens,  that  young  children  almoft 
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always  fall  into  r*  fleep,  and,  conrequently,  the  draftings  are 
not  difturbed  by  any  crying,  or  reftleflhefs,  nor  the  wound 
torn  open,  circumftances,  which  are  to  be  apprehended  in 
larger  children.  Experience  alio  proves,  that  wounds  in 
very,  young  infants  heal  with  particular  eafe  and  quicknefs. 
The  objection,  that  the  operation,  when  performed  on  chil- 
dren of  very  early  age,  is  apt  to  bring  on  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  confequences, . is,  according  to  Richter,  without 
foundation.  There  is  no  part  of  confequence  injured,  and  the 
inflammation  which  enfues  'is  never  of  any  importance. 
Nor. is  there  more  reafon  in  the  affertion,  -that,  in  children 
of  tender  years,  the  futures  are  apt  to  cut  their  way  out, 
by  reafon  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  lips.  When  the  lip  is 
properly  dreffed,  this  accident  is  little  to  be  feared  in  infants 
which  are  continually  quiet  and  afleep.  The  operation  is 
attended  with  more  difficulty  in  children  of  from  three  to 
ten  years  of  age,  who  are  fearful  of  pain,  and  cannot  be 
rendered  traCtable  either  by  threats  or  reafoning.  When'  the 
operation  is. not  done  foon  after  birth,  fome  fmgeons  believe 
it>  better  not  to  perform  it  till  the  child  lias  attained  a cer- 
tain degree  of  underftanding  and  reflection. 

When,  befides  the  fiffure  in  the  lip,  there  is  alfo  a cleft 
in  the  bones  of  the  palate,  we  have  Itill  more  reafon  for  per- 
forming the  operation  foon  after  birth  ; for  it  lias  been  re- 
maiked,  that  the  feparation  in  the  bones  is  never  doled  be- 
fore the  hare -lip  is  cured,  and  that  fuch  clofure  may  not  hap- 
pen at  all,  if  the  operation  is  long  poftponed.  (Levret, 
l’Art  des  Accouchemens,  $ 1321.  La  Faye  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
de  Chir.  tom.  3.  edit.  8.  p.  201.) 

■ When  there  is  alfo  a fiffure  in  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and 
the  divifion  of  the  lip  extends  into  one  of  the  noftrils,  and 
is  exceedingly  broad,  it  is  advantageous,  • before  the  opera- 
tion, to  detach  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  lip  from  the 
gums  to  the  breadth  of  a quarter,  or  half  an  inch.  Thus, 
not  only  the  elongation  of  the  lip,  and  the  clofure  of  the 
fiffure  are  promoted,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  edges  of 
fuch  fiffure  is  facilitated.  Sometimes,  in  this  cafe,  the  bor- 
der of  the  cleft  adheres  very  intimately  to  the  gums,  and 
divifion  in  the  jaw-bone,  in  which  circumftance  the  fore- 
going feparation  is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Should  the 
filfure  reach  quite  up  into  the  nofe,  the  lip  muft  be  detached 
with- a knife  from  the  gums,  as  high  as  above  the  upper  end 
of.  the  fiffure,  fo  that  the  furgeon  may  be  enabled,  in  the  ope- 
ration, to  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  edges  of  the  fiffure. 
Frequently  a piece  of  .flefh.  is  found  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  the  divifion  in  . the  lip,  looking  like  a little  excrefcence 
from  the  gums.  This  muft  be  taken  away  before  the  ope- 
ration. When,  in  adults,  a tooth  projeCts  forwards  into  the 
fiffure,  it.  muft  be  extracted.  When  there  is  a kind  of 
exoftofis  of  the  jaw-bone,  fuch  fwelling  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. Perhaps  the  objeCt  might  be  heft  fulfilled  by  means 
of  a pair  of  bone-nippers,  or  one  of  Mr.  Hey’s  faws. 

It  is  now  the  univerfal  praCtice  to  remove  the  edges  of 
the  fiffure  in  the  lip  with  a cutting  inftrument.  With  a 
view  of  doing  away  the  neceflky  for  this  painful  part  of  the 
operation,  it  has  been  propofed  to  apply  bliftering  plafter 
to  the  fiffure,  or  to  fmear  it  by  means  of  a hair  pencil,- with 
a folution  of  cauftic,  or  with  fulphuric  acid,  fo  as  to  make 
it . ulcerate.  However,  as  it  is  not  merely  the  union  of  the 
fiffure,  but  alfo  the  total  prevention  of  all  disfigurement  that 
,ve  wifli  to  accomplifh,  fucti  means  are  exceedingly  objection- 
able. They  only  make  the  margin  of  the  fiffure  tdeerate  ; 
they  cannot  render  it  even  when  it  is  irregular  ; confequently 
110  exaCt  union,  nor  any  favourable  cicatrix,  can  be  the 
refult.  Hence,  the  employment  of.  a cutting-inftrument 
muft  manifestly  be  attended  with  immenfe  advantage,  not  to 
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fay  any  thing  about  the  difficulty  of  ufing  the  preceding 
applications  on  young  infants,  or  the  danger  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  the  tongue,  gums,  under  lip,  See.  being  injured. 

Some  furgical  writers  recommend  the  operation  to  be 
done  with  feidars.  However,  as  feiifars  always  bruife  the 
fibres,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  divide  them  ; and  as  fuch 
contufion  invariably  renders  union  by  the  firll  intention  lefs 
certain,  we  coincide  with  thofe  authors  who  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  employment  of  a knife.  This  inilrument  makes 
the  cleared  divifion  of  the  parts,  the  cut  fibres  being  neither 
torn  nor  contufed.  Grown-up  perfons  may  be  prepared  for 
the  operation,  if  the  praCtitioner  thinks  proper,  bv  a gentle 
purgative.  Young  children,  on  the  day  of  the  operation, 
may  be  awakened  early,  and  hindered  from  deeping  till  the 
buiinefs  is  over,  by  which  means  they  become  drowfy,  and 
immediately  after  the  operation,  when  the  pain  is  greateil, 
fall  aileep,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  dreffings  being 
difturbed  by  reftlednefs  and  crying.  In  the  operation, 
adult  patients  may  fit  upon  a chair  ; infants  (hould  be  held 
on  the  nurfe’s  knee.  Surgeons  will  find  it  very  difadvan- 
tageous  to  operate  on  children  in  a recumbent  pofition  ; for 
in  this  polture,  the  blood  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  mouth, 
and  occalions,  particularly  when  the  infants  cry,  violent 
coughing,  and  fymptoms  of  ftiffocation.  An  adillant  ihould 
itand  behind  the  patient,  and  with  his  breail  keep  the  head 
from  being  drawn  backward.  He  ought  alfo  to  apply  his 
hands  to  the  patient’s  cheeks,  and  when  the  furgeon  makes 
the  margins  of  the  fidure  approximate  each  other,  he  (hould 
prefs  the  cheeks  gently  forwards,  in  order  to  promote  what 
the  iurgeOn  is  wifhing  to  accomplidi.  In  children,  the 
a did  ant,  at  the  time  when  the  praCtitioner  is  executing  the 
incifion,  (hould  place  his  hands  clofe  upon  the  cheeks,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  fidure  from  being  drawn  away  from 
each  other  by  the  childrens’  crying,  an  event  which  would 
increafe  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 

Another  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  much  of  each  edge 
of  the  fidure  ought  to  be  cut  off  ? It  is  always  right  to  re- 
move as  little  as  pofiible,  fo  as  not  to  make  the  lofs  of  fub- 
llance  greater  than  is  abfolutely  necedary,  and  increafe  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  fides  of  the  fiffiire  into  contaCt, 
particularly  when  the  feparation  is  already  very  wide.  How- 
ever, the  exaCt  decilion  of  this  queftion  depends  upon  the 
following  circumftances.  The  whole  margin  of  the  fidure 
mud  be  completely  converted  into  a bleeding  furface  at 
every  point.  When  any  portion  continues  uncut,  no  union 
will  follow  in  fuch  fituation,  and  an  unhealed  opening  re- 
mains there  in  the  lip.  On  this  account,  the  furgeon  is 
fometimes  obliged  to  remove  a confiderable  piece  of  the  lip 
when  the  edges  of  the  fidure  are  uneven  and  angular.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  edges  are  llraight  and  regular,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  very  little  need  be  cut  off.  It  is  alfo 
abfolutely  necedary,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  a precife 
Union,  and  forming  a favourable  cicatrix,  that  the  border  of 
the  fidure  be  removed  by  an  even  llraight  incifion.  For 
this  reafon,  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  edges  of 
the  fidure  is  what  mult  determine  whether  little  or  much 
of  the  lip  (hould  be  taken  away.  It  is  further  necedary,  in 
making  the  incifions,  to  give  the  fidure  the  fhape  of  an  equal 
triangle,  or  rather  that  of  the  annexed  figure  yy,  the  angle 
of  the  wound  being  above.  Were  one  fide  of  the  fidure 
longer  than  the  other,  the  lower  corner  of  the  longed  fide, 
after  the  union  had  taken  place,  would  defeend  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  fhort  fide,  fo  as  to  oeeafion  not  merely  a 
great  disfigurement,  but  confiderable  inconvenience.  The 
uecedity  of  making  the  divifion  into  the  fhape  of.  a tri- 
angle with  equal  fides,  is  another  circumdance  which 
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mud  have  weight  in  deciding  whether  much  or  little  of  the 
lip  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  fidure  is  of  fuch  a fhape, 
that,  in  order  to  give  it  the  right  form,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  cut  od  a very  confiderable  piece  of  the  iubdance  of 
the  lip,  the  practitioner,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  bind  lumfelf 
by  the  preceding  maxims,  efpecially  when  the  fillure  is 
already  very  broad,  and  the  approximation  of  its  edges  dif- 
ficult. In  this  cafe,  it  might  be  better,  after  bringing  the 
fides  of  the  wound  into  contaCt,  to  cut  od  the  projecting 
corner  of  that  fide  which  is  too  long,  and  thus  render  the 
lip  even. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  edge  of  the  con- 
genital hare-lip,  like  the  border  of  the  natural  lip,  is  com- 
monly of  a red  colour,  and  covered  with  a fine  cuticle. 
When  the  edge  of  the  fidure  is  not  cut  od  as  far  as  it  is  red, 
a red  mark  is  left  behind  in  the  place,  oecafioning  no  inccn- 
fiderable  disfigurement.  Hence  it  is  always  n quifite  to 
remove  more  or  lefs  of  the  lip,  according  as  the  red  edge  of 
the  fidure  is  more  or  lefs  broad.  The  lower  angles  of  the 
divifion  in  the  lip  are  frequently  very  round  and  thick,  re- 
fembling  very  much  two  red  knobs  of  flelh.  In  this  kind 
of  cafe,  when  only  a little  of  the  edge  of  the  fidure  is  cut 
away,  a fmall  cleft  will  be  left  after  the  cure  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  wound,  together  with  a round  fleihy  prominence 
on  each  fide,  which  appearances  are  productive  of  a great 
deal  of  deformity.  In  order  to  prevent  this  difagreeable  cir- 
cumitance,  it  is  necedary,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  cut  away  the 
greateil  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  round  fwollen  angles 
of  the  fidure.  Young  practitioners,  who  have  not  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  operating,  may  derive  feme  afiiltance 
from  marking  the  proper  direction  of  the  incifions  with 
ink. 

We  have  explained,  that  the  bed  operators  have  aban- 
doned the  ufe  of  feidars  for  removing  the  edges  of  the  hare- 
lip, and  always  give  the  preference  to  the  knife.  However, 
if  feidars  are  ever  employed,  they  ought  to  he  conftruCted 
with  long  handles  and  (hort  blades,  and  it  might  alio  be 
advantageous  to  have  the  blade  probe -pointed,  which  is  in- 
troduced under  the  lip.  We  hope,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
we  (hall  never  be  difgufted  with  the  fight  of  feidars  being 
emploved  in  this  country  for  the  accomplilhment  of  the 
operation  now  under  conlideration. 

The  furgeon  (hould  remove  each  edge  of  tire  fidure  by  a 
fingle  incifion  ; for  when  repeated  cuts  are  made,  the 
wound  is  always  irregular,  and  every  time  the  knitc  is 
applied,  young  children  become  reftlefs,  and  are  not  quiet 
again  for  a while,  fo  that  the  operation  is  tedioully  pro- 
tracted. 

The  lips  being  exceflively  moveable,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
order  to  execute  the  operation  well,  fome  plan  mutt  be 
adopted  for  keeping  the  part  which  is  to  be  cut  iteady  and 
fixed.  Heiffer  and  B.  Bell  have  given  engravings  of  for- 
ceps calculated  for  holding  the  lip.  Such  an  inilrument 
we  have  feen  ufed,  and  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means  an 
ineligible  one.  It  fixes  the  part  exceedingly  well,  and  as 
much  of  the  edge  of  the  fidure  being  left  out  o£  the  Idadcs 
as  is  judged  proper,  fuch  portion  can  be  moll  eafily  cut  o(f 
by  one  fweep  of  the  fcalpel  guided  along  the  llraight  line 
of  the  inilrument.  It  is  right  to  obferve,  however,  that  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
parallel  to  each  other  when  opened,  and  to  gra'fp  every  point 
of  the  lip  with  equal  predure  when  clofed.  The  objection 
urged  again (l  the  ufe  of  the.  inftrument,  that  it  is  apt  to 
pinch  and  bruife  the  lip,  is  frivolous,  the  necedary  degree  of 
predure  for  fixing  the  part  not  being  in  reality  (uch  as  will 
do  the  lealt  harm.  The  furgeon  oftea  does  much  more  in- 
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jury  with  his  nails  in  endeavouring  to  hold  the  lfp.  We 
have  feen  forceps  ufed  in  this  operation  with  the  blade, 
which  is  put  under  the  I'p,  much  wider  than  that  which  is 
external,  and  which  is  made  to  (hut  upon,  t lie  middle  of  the 
other.  By  this  means  the  lip  is  fo  fixed,  that  it  cannot  flip 
inward  away  from  the  knife,  which,  in  fa£t,  cuts  upon  the 
flat  furface  of  the  under  blade  of  the  forceps,  while  the  edge 
of  the  upper  blade  ferves  to  guide  tke  (Iroke  of  the  inftru- 
nient,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  part  fixed. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  practitioner  is  not 
eonftantly  able,  by  obferving  any  directions,  to  take  away 
the  edge  of  the  fiffure,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  by  a (ingle 
incifion,  and  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  be  content  with  re- 
moving as  little  fubftanceas  pofiible.  He  mult  alfo  take  care, 
while  beholds  the  lip,  not  to  ftretch  the  part  too  much,  nor 
draw  it  into  an  unnatural  pofition  ; for  the  wound  naturally 
affumes  a different  fhape,  and  falls  into  a different  polture 
from  that  which  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  inciiion,  imme- 
diately the  lip  is  loofened  ; and  the  furgeon  mult  always 
have  in  view  the  bringing  of  tbe  edges  ot  the  wound  into 
exact  contaCt.  With  the  forceps  it  will  be  found  a very 
eafy  matter  to  obferve  tbefe  things,  though  more  trouble- 
fome  when  the  lip  is  held  with  the  fingers.  Laftly,  it  is 
effentiallv  neceflary  to  make  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound 
quite  even,  and  to  terminate  in  a point.  Were  any  irre- 
gularity, or  anv  fmall  piece  of  flefh  left  there,  the  fides  of 
the  inciiion  could  not  touch  in  fuch  fituation,  and  an  open- 
ing would  be  left.  When  the  fiflfure  extends  completely 
into  one  of  the  noftrils,  it  is,  indeed,  not  in  the  furgeon’ S 
power  to  give  the  wound  a triangular  fliape  ; but  he  mud 
not  negleCt  to  cut  off  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  on  both  fides, 
up  to  the  noftrils,  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  two  fides  of  the 
wound  will  be  of  equal  extent. 

It  was  tbe  eminent  furgeon,  M.  Louis,  who  firft  ftrongly 
recommended  the  life  of  a knife,  inftead  of  feiffars,  in  this 
operation.  (See  Meinoires  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris, 
tome  4 ) He  very  properly  objeCted,  that  feiffars  make  a 
contufed  wound,  which  is  apt  to  inflame  and  fuppur.ate,  or 
which,  at  lead,  is  not  difpofed  to  heal  quickly.  Consequently, 
feiffars  are  not  only  adverfe  to  the  main  objeCt  of  the  opera- 
tion, union  by  the  firft  intention  ; but  their  employment  i3 
attended  with  an  unavoidable  degree  of  pain.  The  knife 
produces  lefs  pain,  is  of  more  convenient  ufe,  and  makes  a 
fimple,  incifed  wound,  which  is  not  difpofed  to  fuppurate, 
and  ufually  heals  up  in  a very  fliort  time. 

Bclides  forceps  for  fixing  and  fupporting  the  lip  at  the 
time  of  removing  the  edges  of  the  iiffure,  there  are  other 
methods,  which  are,  perhaps,  in  more  common  adoption 
among  the  moderns.  Some  praCt itioners  are  in  the  habit  of 
firft  introducing  under  tbe  upper  lip,  as  high  up  as  pofiible, 
a piece  of  thick  pafteboard,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  lines  broad,  and  cut  into  a femi-lunar  fliape 
at  its  upper  border.  Upon  this  bit  of  pafteboard  the  upper 
lip  is  to  be  fpread,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  drawn  a little 
downwards,  by  which  means  the  part  is  rendered  tenfe,  and 
can  be  readily  cut  through.  The  right  portion  of  the 
iio  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  pafteboard,  with  the  thumb  and  in- 
dex finger  of  the  operator’s  left  baud.  The  left,  however, 
inuft  be  fixed  with  the  aid  of  an  afiiftant.  The  furgeon  is 
next  to  pufli  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  lip,  above 
the  upper  angle  of  the  fiffure,  and,  drawing  tl.«  inftrument 
downward,  he  is  to  cut  off,  with  two  ftrokes,  all  that  is  to 
be  removed  on  both  fides.  While  thefe  things  are  being 
done,  an  afiiftant,  (landing  behind  the  patient,  is  to  apply  a 
hand  to  each  of  the  latter's  cheeks,  which  are  to  be  preffed 
a little  forward  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  fo  as  to  hinder 
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the  patient  from  drawing  the  lip  backward,  and  feparating 
the  edges  of  the  iifl'ure  from  each  other.  .Some  furgeons  pre- 
fer the  ufe  of  the  forceps  to  that  of  pafteboard,  as  being 
more  convenient,  and  ferving  not  only  to  fix  the  lip  and  direCt 
the  knife,  but  having  likewife  an  under  broad  blade,  making 
a flat  furface,  upon  which  the  border  of  the  fiffure  refts,  and 
with  the  knife  can  be  eafily  cut  off. 

Although  all  the  bell  operators  of  the  prefent  day  in 
England  make  ufe  of  a biftoury  inftead  of  feiffars,  the 
latter  inftrument  is  (till  defended  in  fome  very  modern  works. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  knife  appeared  to  be  the  mod  eli- 
gible, on  account  of  its  making  a fimple  incifed  wound, 
which  is  the  inoft  likely  to  heal  by  the  firft  intention  ; but 
yet  it  is  contended,  that  manifold  experience  (hews,  that  the 
wound  heals  equally  well  and  quickly  when  good  (harp 
feiffars  are  employed  in  the  operation.  Mr.  B.  Bell  has  ex- 
prefsly  made  the  experiment  of  removing  one  edge  of  the 
hare -lip  with  the  knife,  and  the  other  witli  a pair  of  feiffars, 
and  he  found,  that  there  was  not  more  inflammation  after- 
wards on  one  fide  than  the  other.  It  is  urged  in  favour  of 
feiffars,  that  they  make  an  inciiion  more  quickly  than  the 
knife,  a circumftance  of  importance  in  operating  upon  reft- 
lefs  children.  The  advocates  for  feiffars  upon  this  principle, 
explain  their  afl'ertion,  that  patients  complain  of  lefs  pain 
when  cut  with  this  inftrument,  than  when  the  biftoury  is 
ufed.  They  affirm,  that  an  operator  can  much  more  eafily 
cut  off  each  edge  of  the  fiffure  by  one  ftroke  of  a pair  of 
feiffars  than  by  one  of  a knife,  which  muft  often  be  repeat- 
edly applied  before  the  objeCt  can  be  effected.  They 
recommend  ufing  the  bed  and  (harped  feiffars  which 
can  be  procured.  They  further  date,  that  cafes  are 
met  with,  in  which  the  cleft  extends  quite  up  into  the  noftril, 
and  in  which  a piece  of  pafteboard  cannot  be  infinuated  un- 
der the  lip,  as  high  as  it  is  neceflary  to  make  the  incifion. 
Here  they  fay  the  knife  cannot  be  made  ufe  of,  audit  is  re- 
quilite  to  feparate  the  lip  freely  from  the  gums  on  both  (ides 
or  the  fiffure.  They  untruly  declare  that  a fcalpel  is  an  in- 
convenient inftrument  for  removing  a cancer  of  the  lower  lip. 
They  contend,  that  a knife  ought  not  to  be  ufed  on  very 
young  infants.  They  fay,  tiiat  in  cafes  of  double  hare-lip, 
it  is  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  to  cut  off  with  a bif- 
toury the  edges  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip,  which  is 
in  general  exceedingly  moveable. 

We  do  not  deem  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  prefent  article, 
by  entering  into  a formal  refutation  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  feiffars  contufe  as  well  as  cut, 
and  that  a fharp  knife  makes  a cleaner  and  more  fimple  inci- 
fion, the  latter  inftrument  ought  to  have  the  preference,  as 
in  fact  it  has  among  all  our  bed  operators.  We  have  feen 
the  knife  ufed  with  perfect  convenience  upon  infants,  and 
likewife  in  a few  cafes  of  double  bare-lip  and  reputed  cancers. 
This  is  enough  to  prove  what  little  foundation  there  is  for 
mod  of  the  above  affertions.  , 

The  fecund  part  of  the  operation,  or  the  union  of  the 
fides  of  the  wound,  is  ufually  accompliflied  by  means  of  the 
twilled  future,  for  which  pins  of  a particular  conftruCtion 
arc  made.  Thefe  muft  be  fabricated  with  (harp  points,  fo 
as  to  be  well  calculated  for  entering  tbe  flefli  with  eafe  ; and 
they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  will  not  ruft  in  the  wound,  and  of 
courfe  can  be  withdrawn  without  irritation.  Silver  and 
golden  pins  are  not  apt  to  ruft  ; but  they  are  not  capable 
of  having  a flrong  (harp  point  given  to  them,  and,  confc- 
quently,  are  difficult,  of  introduction.  Steel  pins  penetrate 
well.  However,  they  are  liable  to  ruft,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  parts  without  irritation,  nay,  fre- 
quently, not  without  the  exotion  of  force,  and  a confider. 
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able  danger  ef  the  wound  being  torn  open  again.  Silver  i 
ami  golden  pins,  made  with  iteel  points,  which  can  be  • 
forewed  off,  are  the  belt,  as  they  cannot  ruit,  nor  prick  any 
part,' nor  irritate  the  wound.  Richter  alfo  fpeaks  rather 
favourably  of  fteel  needles  plated  with  lilver  or  gold.  The 
points  of  the  pins  ought  to  be  fmall,  and  two-edged.  Pins 
with  round  points  cannot  be  pulhed  into  the  flelh  without 
difficulty.  The-  fame  may  be  laid  of  triangular  points. 
Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends  the  pins  to  be  made  long,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  being  more  eafily  handled.  Richter  thinks  fuch 
conflruCtion  objectionable,  as  the  pins  then  project  a conii- 
derable  way  out  of  the  flelh  on  each  fide,  a thing  which,  on 
many  accounts,  he  deems  difadvantageous. 

Two  pins  are  ufually  fufficient  for  the  union  of  the  wound. 

It  is.  always  neceffary  to  apply  one  of  them  near  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lip,  other  wife  the  angles  of  the  wound  become 
feparated,  and  a fmall  cleft  is  left  behind.  When  the  hare -lip 
reaches  into  the  nollril,  and  the  patient’ s upper  lip  is  rather 
long,  three  pins  are  requifite,  one  of  which  mult  be  intro- 
duced clofe  to  the  nollril.  The  pins  are  commonly  put  in 
about  three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  Wound,  and 
brought  out  again  at  the  fame  diftance  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
When  the  fiffure  is  long  and  broad,  feeming  as  if  it  were  at- 
tended with  a lofs  of  fubllance,  Richter  advifes  us  to  intros 
duce.oneof  the  pins  at  a fomewhat  greater  diflance  from- the 
edge  of  the  wound,  fo  as  not  to  be  apt  to  cut  through  the 
bp  by  ulceration,  a circumftance  which,  in  this'  kind  ot 
cafe,  is  always  to  be  apprehended,  efpecially  when  the  patient 
is  refllefs  and  unmanageable,  and  the  pins  are  not  affitted 
with  another  means  of  uniting  wounds. 

The  pins  mult  be  fo  applied  as  to  pafs  throfigh  very  neat- 
the  inner  furface  of  the  lip.  - When  they  are  introduced 
through  the  middle  of  the  fubllance  of  the  part,-  Or  jult  un- 
der the  lkin,  the  inner  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  there  remains  during  life,  upon' the*  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  lip,  a- furrow,  which  is  exceedingly  difagree'able 
to  the  patient.  Befides,  the  bleeding  from  the  pOlterior  part 
of  the  fiffure  frequently  does  not  Hop,  when  the'  furgeon  neg- 
lects to  bring  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  wound  properly  to- 
gether. In  putting  in  the  pins,  the  fides  of  the  wound  Ihould 
not  be  brought  into  contact,  as  it  is  much  move  advantage- 
ous, in  this  part  of  the  Operation,  to  fepara'te  them  a little 
from  each  other,  by  which  means  the  practitioner  is  enabled 
to. fee  that  the  pin  goes  to  the  proper  depth,  fufficiently 
near  the  infide  of  the  lip.  The'  lower  pin  is  always  to  be  intro- 
duced firfl,  in  order  to  bring  the  lower  angles  of  the  wound 
into  accurate  contaCt.  Were  the  upper  pin  put  in  firll,  we 
Ihould  frequently  find,  in  the  .end,  one  fide  of  the  wound 
reach  lower  than  the  other,  and,  confequently,  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wound  lower  than  its  fellow. 

Sometimes*  on  making  the  requifite  incifions,  the  bleeding 
is  confidtrable,  but  it  never  fails  to  Hop  as  foon  as  theL  fur- 
faces  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  with  the  pins,  and 
therefore  it  demands  no  pa'rTicular  treatment.  It  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  care,  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  intro- 
duce the  pinsalmoil'  as  deep  as  the  infide  of  the  lip,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  internal  edges  of  the  wound-  in!  clofe  contact  with 
each  other,  otherwile  the  hemorrhage  would  continue  inward^ 
ly  into  the  mouth,  particularly  in  children,  who'  aw?  apt  to 
keep  fucking  the  wound,  and,  as  the  blood  is  fWalloWed,  the 
bleeding  is  in  danger  of  not  being  difcovefed?  Experience' 
lias  evinced,  that  fometimcs  death  may  be  occafioned'  in  thi? 
manner.  In  order  to  avoid  this  accident,  fome  writers  recom- 
mend  enjoining  the  patient  to  fwallow  nothing  after  the  ope- 
ration, but  to  get  rid  of  his  faliva  by  •fpitting.  However, 
as  tins  plan,  would  produce  considerable  diHurbance  df  the 


wound,  we  cannot- alien*  to  fuch  advice,  efpecially  as  the 
practitioner  may  always  afcertain  whether  there  is  any  in- 
ward bleeding,  by  jult  looking  into  the  patient’s  mouth. 
Many  deem  it  advantageous  not  to  bring  the  fides  of  the 
wound  into  contaCt  immediately  the  incifions  are  executed  ; 
but  firfi  to  let  the  bleeding  goon  fora  little  while,  fo  as 
to  diminilh  the  chance  of  too  much  inflammation  coming 
on. 

As  foon  as  the  lower  pin  is  applied,  fome  authors  direCt 
us  to  wind  a bit  of  thread  round  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  keep- 
ing the  wound  from  being  forced  open,  and  the  pin  pulhed 
out  when  the  operator  is  introducing  the  lecond.  This  plan, 
at  befi,  is  unneceflary.  When  the  pins  are  both  put  through 
the  lip,  in  the  way  above  related,  a thread  is  to  be  wound 
round  them  in  the  form  of  the  figure  of  8.  The  threads 
fhould  be  flrong  and  waxed,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  im- 
bibing any  flilid.  They  ought  to  be  applied  with  fufficient* 
but  not  immoderate  tightnefs.  When  they  are  not  tight 
enough,  the  lips  df  the  wound  arc  not  effe dually  fupported 
at  every  point,  and  the  bleeding  fometimes  continues  till  they* 
are  drawn  tighter  when  they  are  too  tightly  applied,  they 
make  the  wound  painful  and  inflamed.  The  two  circular 
portions  of  flelh,  which  the  thread  quite  furrounds,  in  parti- 
cular' fuffer  from  the  exteffive  prdffure  ; they  fwcll  up  like 
little  eminences',  and  often  projed  in  this  way  a long  while 
after  the  cure  is  accomplifhed.  Occafionally  they  inflame 
and  Hough.  Hence  it  is  always  advifable  to  tic  the  thread  in 
a flip-knot,  by  which  means  it  may  be  eafily  tigjitened  or 
llackeried  as  circumfiances  may  require. 

Some  furgeons  have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the 
points  of  the  pins  after  winding  the  thread.  They  do  this 
that  the  lip  may  not  be  hurt'by  them.  Others  have  covered 
the  points  with  a piece  of  wax  or  fpunge.  Thefe  latter 
fhbitances  foon  flip  off,  and  are  of  no  ufe  whatever.  The 
points  can  hardly  be  cut  off  without  doing  the  wound  fome 
kind  of  Violence.  Befides,  they  are  fo  far  from  the  lip  that 
they  cannot  injure  it  in  the  leaff  ; but  it  is  difadvantageous 
to  have  pins  with  points  projecting  a good  way  out  of  the 
lip,  as  the  patient  is  liable  to  put  his  hands  againfl.  them, 
hurt  himfelf,  and  diiturb  the  wound.  Shortilh  pins,  witl> 
points  made  to  ferew  off,  are  to  be  preferred. 

As  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  on  which  the  lip 
lies,  and  confequently  the  lip  itfelf,  are  not  ffraight  but 
curved,  it'  has  been  apprehended  that  the  flraight  pins,  which 
are  employed  in  this  operation,  might  draw  the  lip  into  a. 
flraight  unnatural  poffure,  thus  irritate  it,  make  it  painful 
and  inflamed,  and  frullrate  the  healing  of  the  part  by  the 
firfl  intention.  Hence  it  has  been  propofed  to  ufe  filver  or 
golden  needles,  to  which  is  given  the  degree  of  curvature 
natural  to  the  lip.  However  this  is  unneceflary,  becaufe 
the  part'  of  the  needle,  which  a&ually  lies  in  the  fubllance 
of  the  lip,  is  fo  fliort  that  it  can  produce  no  alteration  in  the 
fhape  and  pofition  of  the  lip.  The  plan  is  even  objectionable  $ 
for  as  foon  as  the  thread  is  wound  round  the  curved  pin,  this 
generally  turns  in  fuc'h  a way,  that  its  concavity  becomes 
fitiiated  externally,  and  the  curvature  of  the  lip  being  forced 
by  it  inwards,  the. part  is  much  more  deformed,  than  by  a 
flraight  needle. 

The  interrupted  future' which  Chopart  has  recommended 
to  be  ufed  for  the  hare -lip,  has  no  advantage  whatfoever  ovef 
the  twilled  future,  the  pins  not  irritating  the  wound  more 
than' the  ligatures.  On  the  contrary ,.  the  interrupted  future  is 
ufually  productive  df  the  molt  irritation,  be.caufe,  in  ordei? 
to  keep  the' fides  of  the  wound  nicely  in  contaCt,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary to  apply  a greater  number  of  ligatures  than  pins.' 
The  thread?,  which -erdfs  tach  other  in  the  intcrfpace  between! 
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flic  pins,  keep  tint  part  of  the  wound  exceedingly  well 
clofed,  even  when  the  pins  are  at  a confiderable  diftance 
apart. 

M.  Louis,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de 
l’Academie  de  Chirurgie,  has  altogether  condemned  what 
have  been  termed  the  bloody  futures  in  the  operation  for  the 
hare-lip,  and  has  advifed  merely  employing  a uniting  bandage 
and  adhefive  plafter  for  bringing' the  wound  together.  He 
reprefents  tliefe  means  as  fully  effectual  in  all  cafes.  The 
pin  8 of  the  twilled  future,  he  obferves,  bring  on  inflammation 
and  fuppuration,  in  confequence  of  the  wound  which  they 
occalion,  and  the  irritation  they  excite  as  foreign  bodies. 
Hence,  fays  M.  Louis,  they  mull  be  diametrically  adverfe  to 
the  great  aim  of  the  furgcon,  which  is  to  accomplifh  union 
bv  the  tirlt  intention.  Befides,  it  is  an  obfervation  made  by 
this  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  molt  certain  and  eafy  method 
of  bringing  the  feparated  lips  of  the  wound  into  contact, 
does  not  conlill  in  bringing  fome  other  reliilance  againfl  the 
power  which  makes  the  wound  gape,  but  in  preventing  this 
latter  power  from  operating  at  all.  This  objeft  may  be 
effected  by  the  uniting  bandage,  which  hinders  the  cheeks, 
in  which  fuch  power  is  fituated,  from  drawing  the  lip  to 
each  fide,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupports  the  part  and 
keeps  it  forward.  The  furgeon,  in  employing  the  twilled 
future,  onlyoppofes  the  power  in  quellion  by  another  one. 
The  power  which  makes  the  fides  of  the  wound  feparate 
here  afts  quite  unreflraincd  ; and,  when  the  pins  reftfl  it 
the  lip  of  courfe  is  flretched,  and  continually  in  an  irritated 
Hate,  which  is  followed  by  pain  and  inflammation.  When 
the  power  alluded  to  afts  with  force,  the  preffure  of  the  pins 
hurts  the  wound  and  makes  it  inflame  ; arid  there  is  a danger 
of  their  cutting  their  way  through  the  flefh  and  dropping 
out.  Laflly,  it  is  noticed  by  M.  Louis,  that  the  hare-lip 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  originate  from  an  aftual  deficiency 
of  fubflance  in  the  lip,  which  idea  makes  furgeons  fancy 
bandages  and  flicking  plafter  inefficient  for  keeping  the 
widely  feparated  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  that 
pins  or  ligatures  are  indifpenfable.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
colleftcd  that  the  harelip  never  proceeds  from  a lofs  of 
fubtlancc,  but  only  from  a preternatural  divifion  of  the  part. 
It  is  argued,  that  in  cafes  where  there  is  moll  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  the  twilled  future 
is  leall  applicable  and  effeftual,  fince  the  pins  make  their 
way  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  fall  out.  For  the 
fake  of  corroborating  the  foregoing  obfervations,  M.  Louis 
cites  cafes  where  cures  were  effected  in  the  happied  way 
with  the  mere  employment  of  a bandage,  and  other  cafes 
where  the  attempts  failed  with  the  twilled  future. 

Many  kinds  of  bandages  have  been  propofed  for  uniting 
the  hare -lip  % but  to  give  an  account  of  them  all  in  this  place 
would  be  falling  into  prolixity.  Here  we  can  only  mention 
the  principal  ones.  The  bandage,  which  M.  Louis  was  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  and  which  he  preferred  to  all  others,  was 
ah  inch  broad,  and  threeells  long.  He  applied  it  firll  over 
the  forehead,  and  both  ends  were  carried  behind  the  ears, 
and  then  to  tire  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  where  they  eroded. 
They  were  next  conveyed  forwards  over  the  cheeks,  upon 
each  of  which  a compafs  was  laid,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
roller  were  then  carried  over  the  lip  itfelf,  where  one  end  was 
drawn  through  a flit  m the  other.  They  were  afterwards 
carried  behind  the  ears,  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  again. 
The  reft  of  the  bandage  was  fpent  in  circles  round  the  head. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  apparatus  from  flipping,  a fillet  was 
applied  from  the  forehead  acrofs  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  while  a iimilar  piece  of  tape  went  acrofs 
this  firft  one  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Thefe  crofs-bands 
were  Hitched  to  the  circles  of  the  uniting  bandage.  We  are 


allured  that  the  foregoing  bandage  always  kept  its  proper 
place,  and  anfwered  every  expectation. 

.Some  have  propofed  ufing  an  elaftic  fteel  femicircle,  to 
each  end  of  which  a little  cufhion  is  faftened,  which  preffes 
the  cheeks  forwards,  when  the  inftrument  is  put  round  the 
back  part  of  the  neck.  To  the  middle  of  the  fteel  a band  is 
attached,  which  is  fmeared  with  adhefive  plafter  from  the  end 
of  the  inftrument  to  the  fide  of  the  wound.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  wound  one  end  has  a flit  through  which  the  other  mqy 
be  drawn.  The  reft  may  be  applied  in  the  manner  of  the 
common  uniting  bandage.  (Louis,  loco  citato.)  Others 
have  the  inftrument  made  of  whalebone,  and  fallen  its  two 
ends  to  fome  adhefive  plafter,  which  is  laid  upon  the  cheeks. 
The  whalebone  is  then  made  to  pufli  the  fides  of  the  face 
forward  by  means  of  a tape,  which  is  faftened  to  the  inftru- 
ment, and  the  ends  of  which  crofs  each  other  over  the 
wound  through  a flit  like  the  uniting  bandage.  (See  Quef- 
nay  in  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom,  i.) 

But  Richter  obferves,  that  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
arguments,  the  above  bandages,  and  feveral  others,  whiqh 
Platner,  Chopart,  &c.  have  recommended,  are  ineffectual- 
without  a future.  We  fliould  rather  fay  that  they  are  not 
fo  well  adapted  to  p raft  ice  as  the  twilled  future,  becaufe, 
in  order  to  be  fuccefsful,  they  require  a great  deal  of  trodble, 
and,  after  all,  are  not  fo  certain  of  anfwering  as  the  future. 
Richter  accounts  for  their  inefficacy  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples : As  the  congenital  hare-lip  is  a defeft  of  firll  forma- 
tion, he  cannot  fee,  with  M.  Louis,  why  this  deformity  of 
the  lip  ffiould  invariably  be  a.  mere  divifion  of  the  parts,, 
without  any  lofs  of  fubltance.  He  contends,  that  in  fome 
inftances  fuch  a lofs  of  fubltance  is  quite  palpable,  and  that 
even  when  it  does  not  originally  exilt,  the  furgeon  mult 
fometimes  produce  it  in  the  operation,  as,  when  he  converts 
a double  fiffure  into  a fingle  one,  or  when  he  removes  a 
cancerous  portion  of  the  lip.  The  cleft  in  the  bones  of  tlie- 
palate  is  occafionally  fo  confiderable  that  nobody  can  enter- 
tain a doubt  of  there  being  in  that  fituation  an  aftual  lofs  of 
fubltance.  Richter  inquires  why  the  fiffure  in  the  lip  fliouTd 
not  be  circumflanced  in  the  fame  way?  Were,  fays  he,  the 
objeCt  of  uniting  the  wound  the  foie  one  in  this  cafe,  perhaps 
the  bandage  would  often  anfwer  y but  as  our  aim  is  alfo  to 
effeft  an  exaft  union,  and  avoid  all  disfigurement y as  the 
parts  are  here  foft,  yielding,,  very  moveable,  and  frequently 
only  a little  fupported,  it  is  eafily  difcernible  that  it  mull 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplifh  the  intention  with  a 
bandage.  The  bandage  has  likewife  the  difad  vantage  of  con- 
cealing the  wound,  fo  that  the  furgeon  cannot  fee  that  things 
are  in  a proper  pofition.  , ; ' 

Perhaps  not  much  weight  ought  to  be  affigned  to  the  ob- 
jeftion,  that  the  pins  inflame  the  ivound,  make  it  fuppurat^,. 
and  are  apt  to  cut  their  way  out.  Extenfive  experience  pro- 
claims, that  they  have  generally  been  employed  with  the 
happieft  effeft.  Richter  is  of  opinion,,  that  where  the  pin’s 
have  cut  their  way  out,  the  uniting  bandage  would  alfo  have 
failed.  Pins  have  been  moll  fueeefsfully  ufed  for  uniting 
the  part,  where  the  greateft  part  of  the  under-lip  has  been  cut 
away.  By  the  confeffion  of  its  advocates,  fays  Richter,  the 
bandage  has  fometimes  proved  ineffeftual.  He  maintains,, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded,  that  a fpeedy  union  of 
the  wound  certainly  cannot  happen,  becaufe  a degree  of  in- 
flammation and  fuppuration  has  come  on.  The  part  may  yet 
heal  up  without  any  deformity  being  left  y only  a.  little  more 
time  will  be  requafife. 

The  uniting  bandage  is  fubjeft  to  feveral  difadvan- 
tages,  which  do  not  attend  the  employment  of  the  twilled: 
future.  In  old  perfons,  and  children  without  teeth,  the- 
bandage  never  accomplices  an  even,  union,  as  the  lip  in  fuel* 
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cares  receives  no  effectual  fupport.  The  bandage  is  Hill  lefs 
applicable,  when  there  is  a cleft  in  the  upper  jaw-bone  as 
well  as  in  the  lip.  Here  the  lip  has  a hollow  underneath, 
and  is  prefied  inwards  by  thv  bandage  into  the  fiffure  of  the 
bone.  This  cannot  happen  without  the  edges  of  the  wound 
being  thrown  out  of  their  right  pofition.  In  the  double 
hare-lip,  which  nmft  be  operated  upon  at  two  different  times, 
the  bandage  is  not  regularly  effectual.  After  the  operation 
for  the  firlt  fiffure,  the  bandage  will  not  always  ferve  to  bring 
the  lips  of  the  wound  into  contadt.  It  alfo  happens,  that 
when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  not  clofed  as  much  internally 
as  they  are  outwardly,  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  continue,  and 
occafion,  efpecially  in  infants,  ferious  danger.  Hence  in 
making  life  of  the  bandage,  we  are  not  fecure  from  the  ha- 
zard of  haemorrhage  ; but  in  employing  the  twilled  future, 
no  rifle  of  this  kind  is  encountered.  Such  bandages  as  pafs 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  back  of  the  head,  eafily  flip 
out  of  their  place,  particularly  in  children,  when  they  lie 
on  their  backs,  and  move  or  turn  their  heads  to  one  fide  or 
the  other.  It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  put  on  a bandage  of 
this  kind,  with  the  proper  degree  of  tightnefs,  and  confe- 
quently,  it  is  generally  either  too  tight  or  too  flack. 

Ricliter  refers  to  a cafe,  in  which,  in  confequence  of  fome 
trouble  being  experienced  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  properly  together,  the  bandage  was  applied  with 
tightnefs,  fo  that  the  lip  was  prefied  in  fuch  a way  again!! 
the  edge  of  the  upper  incifor  teeth,  as  to  have  a deep  mi- 
preffion  made  in  it.  When  this  accident  was  difeovered, 
more  than  a half  of  the  lip  had  been  cut  through.  (See 
Richter’s  Obfervationum  Chirurgicarum  Fafciculus,  3.) 
With  regard  to  the  bandages  which  have  been  recommended, 
it  is  neceffary  to  meafure  the  dimenlions  of  the  patient’s 
head,  and  fliould  the  furgeon  make  any  blunder  in  this  part 
of  the  bufinefs,  the  bandage  will  either  not  fit  at  all,  or  elfe 
very  badly.  In  a word,  fays  Richter,  repeated  experi- 
ence proves,  that  the  operation  feldom  fails  with  the  tiyifted 
future,  and  that  it  frequently  does  fo  with  a bandage,  not- 
Vrithftanding  the  grcatofl  care  and  attention. 

Adhelive  plafler  alone  is  equally  ineffedtual,  and,  in  fome 
inflances,  totally  ufelefs.  The  ftrips  are  apt  to  become 
quite  loofe,  when  the  faliva  runs  out  of  the  mouth,  after  the 
operation  lias  been  performed  upon  the  under  lip.  In  adults 
who  have  fliff  beards,  the  plafter  is  every  day  puffied  off. 
The  apparatus,  propofed  by  M.  Valentin,  (fee  Rccherches 
Critiques  fur  la  Chirurgie  Modcrne),  feems  to  be  of  itfelf, 
without  the  aid  of  other  means,  equally  ineffectual.  We 
reed  only  fay  here,  that  it  is  a kind  of  forceps,  with  which 
the  fides  of  the  wound  are  pufhed  together.  Richter  ob- 
jects to  the  inflriiment,  that  its  prefiure  is  apt  to  bring  on  a 
painful  fwelling  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  notwith Handing 
the  precaution  of  covering  the  blades  with  fome  foft  fub- 
ftance.  An  inconfiderable  prefiure  alfo  will  not  fufiice  for 
keeping  the  fides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  particularly  when 
any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bringing  them  together;  and 
in  whatever  manner  the  inffrurnent  is  applied,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  its  fulfilling  the  objedt  intended.  The  lip  is  faid 
to  give  way  very  frequently  to  the  prefiure  of  the  inftrument, 
which,  tlough  it  is  at  firfl  fufficiently  tight,  grows  flack, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  fuppurated.  In  ca  es  in 
which  the  fiffure  extends  high  up  into  the  noflril,  M.  Valen- 
tin’s inftrument  does  not  reach  far  enough,  that  is  to  fay,  it 
will  not  ferve  to  keep  the  upper  end  of  the  wound  clofed, 
Xinlefs  previous  care  be  taken  to  detach  the  lip  to  the  extent 
of  a finger’s-breadth  on  both  fides  of  the  fiffure,  and  upward 
to  the  nofe,  from  the  gums  and  jaw-bone.  Laltly,  Richter 
notjees,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the  fiffure  is  fo  confider- 
sbh,  and  fo  little  of  the  lip  is  left  after  the  neceffary  remo- 
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val  of  a portion  on  each  fide,  that  there  is  fcarcely  room 
enough  for  the  application  of  the  inflrument. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  foregoing  writer  concludes,  that 
bandages,  adhefive  plafler,  and  other  means  of  obtaining  an 
union  of  the  wound,  propofed  by  fome  of  the  moderns  to  be 
adopted  after  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip,  are  not  fuch  as 
ought  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  future  is  freer  from  ob- 
jections than  has  been  reprefented. 

In  a few  favourable  inflances,  perhaps,  a bandage  may  by 
itfelf  prove  effectual  ; but  Richter  maintains,  that  it  is  al- 
ways uncertain,  and  that  the  future,  in  mo  ft  cafes,  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned.  The  latter  always  anfwersin  limple,  eafy 
cafes  ; and  in  thofe  which  are  attended  with  more  difficulty, 
appear  to  be  accompanied  with  a lofs  of  fubflance,  do  not 
admit  the  fides  of  the  wound  to  be  brought  into  contaCt 
without  trouble,  and  in  which  the  patient  is  exceedingly 
refllefs  and  unmanageable,  the  furgeon  may  always  aid  the 
future  with  other  uniting  means,  a bandage  and  ftrips  of  ad- 
hefive plafler.  But  the  bandage  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  future,  not  only  ought  to  prefs  forward  the  cheeks,  fo  as 
tt>  keep  the  wound  from  gaping,  and  the  pins  from  making 
their  way  through  the  flefli  ; it  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
fuch,  as  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  wound,  by  which 
means  the  praClitioner-  will  retain  the  power  of  examining 
whether  the  edges  of  the  divilion  are  accurately  in  contaCl. 
The  lip  alfo  fliould  not  be  prefied  by  it  again!!  the  teeth,  fo 
as  to  be  rendered  painful.  The  above-deferibed  bandages 
have  not  thefe  properties.  Richter  thinks,  that  flicking 
plafter  anfwers  better,  when  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
Two  large  pieces  of  the  plafter  are  to  he  put  upon  the 
checks,  and  run  forwards  in  a fomewhat  pointed  way,  termi- 
nating about  half  a finger’s-breadth  from  the  wound.  To 
their  anterior  pointed  ends,  two  or  three  threads  are  to  be 
faflened,  which  are  to  be  tied  in  a flip-knot  between  the  pins. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  threads  from  prefling  again!!  the 
wound,  a hit  of  plafter  is  to  be  put  under  them,  or  elfe  a 
fmall  comprefsjuft  under  the  front  pointed  end  of  the  adhe- 
five plalters,  fo  as  to  raife  them  up  a little  from  the  fkin. 
Richter  prefers  the  adhefive  plafter,  thus  ufed,  to  any  fort 
of  bandage,  and  he  confidered  it,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the 
pins  require  aid,  by  reafon  of  the  large  fize  of  the  fiflure, 
or  the  rellleflhefs  and  unmanageablenefs  of  the  patient,  as 
ufeful  and  neceffary.  In  Ample  cafes,  where  the  fiffure  is 
fhort  and  narrow,  the  twilled  luture  will  anfwer  every  pur- 
pofe  of  itfelf. 

The  little  compreffes,  which  fome  have  propofed  to  place 
under  the  pins  on  each  fide  of  the  wound,  are  of  no  utility  ; 
they  raife  up  the  pins,  tear  and  drag  the  wound,  and  either 
eafily  fall  off,  or  flip  out  of  their  place. 

In  children,  it  is  always  proper,  after  the  operation,  to 
watch  that  the  bleeding  does  not  continue  ; for,  as  we  have 
already  detailed,  the  haemorrhage  is  fometimes  kept  up  by 
fudtion  of  the  wound,  and  is  not  readily  perceived  on  ac- 
count of  the  blood  being  f wallowed.  I11  order  to  hinder  the 
child  from  being  refllefs  and  crying,  and  thus  difturbing  the 
dreffings,  it  mult  he  put  to  the  breaft  whenever  it  awakes, 
and  kept  there  till  it  falls  afleep  again.  Hence  fomebody 
mult  continually  watch  the  little  patient,  it  being  ufual  for 
children  to  begin  crying  when  they  wake  and  find  thcmfelvcs 
alone.  When  an  infant  cannot  he  kept  quiet  in  this  manner, 
a little  of  the  fyrupus  e meconio  may  every  now  and  then 
be  given  to  it. 

Richter  obferves,  that  when,  in  confequence  of  any  inci- 
dental circurnftance,  the  dreffings  are  difturbed,  and  the 
wound  made  to  gape,  all  hopes  of  a favourable  termination 
of  the  cafe  fliould  not  be  abandoned.  He  itates,  that  the 
wound,  thus  forced  opeh  again,  has  been  often  united  with- 
out 
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out  any  ill  confequenccs,  as  late,  and  even  later  than  the 
eighth  day. 

As  foon  as  the  pins  become  loofe,  which,  according  to  the 
preceding  author,  ufually  happens  about  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day,  they  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and  finall  itrips  of  adhe- 
five  plafter  applied  alone.  Were  the  pins  to  be  left  in  too 
long,  they  might  occalion  ulceration,  and  leave  fuch  fears 
behind  as  would  never  be  effaced.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
to  remark,  that  the  pins  ought  to  be  taken  out  with  great 
gentlenefs,  and  the  thread  which  is  wound  then  fir  If  re- 
moved. 

Sometimes  there  continues  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound  a finall  foramen,  through  which  the  faliva  oozes  out. 
This  in  general  foon  heals  on  being  touched  with  the  argen- 
tum nitratum.  When  a fiffure  exilts  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
palate  bones  as  well  as  in  the  lip,  fonie  recommend  the  cleft 
in  the  palate  to  be  clofed  with  fome  fuch  fubftance  as  a piece 
of  fponge,  the  front  iurface  of  which  is  covered  with  leather, 
or  to  cover  the  fifTure  in  the  bone  with  a bit  of  fheet-lead, 
put  under  the  lip,  lo  as  to  fupport  the  part  and  keep  the 
wound  from  becoming  too  much  depreffed.  Such  a plan 
indeed  may  be  really  neceffary,  when  either  the  uniting 
bandage  alone,  or  the  interrupted  future,  is  employed  to 
heal  the  divifion.  But  when  pins  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
their  extremities  lie  clofely  to  the  edges  of  the  fiffure,  fo  as 
to  fupport  the  lip,  and  render  the  foregoing  means  un- 
neceffary.  This,  lays  Richter,  is  one  advantage  attending 
the  twilfcd  future,  as  both  the  fponge  and  lead  prefs  upon 
and  irritate  the  wound. 

The  double  hare-lip  is  operated  upon  in  various  ways. 
When  the  piece  of  flefh  fituated  betwixt  the  two  fiffures  is 
long,  broad,  and  foft,  a particular  operation  is  performed 
for  each  divifion.  As  foon  as  one  is  completely  well,  the 
furgeon  proceeds  to  the  cure  of  the  other.  The  furgeon 
mult  never  attempt  to  operate  upon  both  fiffures  at  the 
fame  time  ; for  if  this  method  were  purfued,  the  middle 
piece  of  flefh  would  fuffer  fo  confiderably  from  the  many 
pins  pafled  through  it,  and  from  being  much  ftretchcd, 
that  it  would  inflame  excefiively,  and  the  defign  of  the  ope- 
ration be  fruflrated. 

When  the  knob  of  flefh  between  the  two  fiffures  is  fhort, 
finall,  and  ufelefs,  it  mull  be  cut  away  with  two  ilrokes  of 
the  knife,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  to  remove  the  external 
edge  of  each  fiffure,  thus  convert  both  divifions  into  one, 
and  make  them  capable  of  being  both  removed  by  one  opera- 
tion. The  lad  is  the  moil  frequent  and  favourable  cafe. 
When  two  ditlindt  operations  are  requifite,  the  fears  are 
generally  more  perceptible,  and  the  patient  fuffers  more 
pain.  The  middle  portion  of  flefh  is  feldom  of  any  ufe, 
for  the  lips  are  fo  yielding,  that  there  is  commonly  no  reafon 
to  be  apprehenfive  about  the  lofs  of  fubftance. 

It  is  faid,  that  hare-lips  have  been  met  with  which  were 
utterly  incurable.  Cafes  have  occurred  in  which  the  fiffure 
was  prodigioufly  large,  its  upper  angle  exceedingly  wide, 
little  of  the  upper  lip  to  be  feen  on  either  fide,  that  little 
hard  and  ufelefs,  adherent  to  the  gums,  and  quite  deformed, 
all  which  circumftances  are  faid  to  have  made  the  union  of 
the  fiffure  totally  impra&icable. 

Children  with  a cleft  in  the  bones  of  the  palate,  fometimes 
have  the  upper  jaw  of  preternatural  breadth,  fometimes  of 
the  cuftomary  one.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  there  is  a fimple  divifion  in  the  bone  ; in  the  fecond  an 
actual  lofs  of  fubftance.  When  the  infants,  thus  circmn- 
ftanced,  cannot  fuck,  an  endeavour  mu  ft  be  made  to  clofe 
the  fifTure  by  means  of  an  artificial  palate.  A bit  of  fponge 
anfwers  this  purpofe  bell,  for  when  of  proper  fhape,  fize, 
and  thicknefs,  and  it  is  put  in  dry,  it  ufually  keeps  in  its 
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proper  fituation  very  well.  It  may  be  covered  with  leather 
upon  the  fide  towards  the  mouth,  in  order  that  it  may  net 
imbibe  too  much  of  the  fluid  which  the  child  fucks.  The 
cleft  in  the  palate  is  occafionally  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
fponge  cannot  be  retained  in  it  by  any  means  whatloever. 
In  this  kind  of  cafe,  thin  plates,  provided  with  a fpring, 
have  been  tried,  though  they  feldom  anfvver  in  an  effectual 
way.  Many  infants  can  fwallovv  fluids  tolerably  well,  not- 
withftanding  the  cleft  in  the  palate,  when  fuch  fluids  are 
given  to  them  in  a recumbent  polture.  The  liquid  only 
efcapes  from  the  nofe  in  an  upright  pofition. 

As  foon  as  the  hare-lip  is  cured,  nature  commonly  clofes 
the  fiffure  in  the  bones  of  the  palate,  without  any  afiiftance 
from  art.  It  is  remarked,  that  this  defirable  event  never 
takes  place  before  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip  has  been 
performed,  a circumftance  which  is  urged  in  favour  of  un- 
dertaking it  at  an  early  period.  (Levret,  1’Art  des  Ac- 
couchemens,  § 1321.  La  Faye  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Chi- 
rurgie  de  Paris,  tom.  3.  edit.  8.  p.  201.)  Several  plans 
have  been  propofed  for  promoting'the  clofure  of  the  fiffure 
in  the  palate.  Some  have  fuggefted  introducing  a piece  of 
firing  into  the  mouth,  and  tying  it  round  one  of  the  grind- 
ing teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  on  each  fide.  (Jourdain,  Jour- 
nal de  Mcdecine,  tom.  39.)  Such  method  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  infants,  without  any  grinding  teeth;  it  would  alfo 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient ; and  certainly,  it  is  more  likely 
to  pull  the  teeth  into  an  oblique  direction,  than  to  make  the 
Tides  of  the  bony  fiffure  approximate  each  other.  Others' 
reft  fome  hope  on  the  effect  of  a bandage,  which  will  com- 
prefs  the  iides  of  the  face  together.  (Levret,  Journal  de 
Medecine,  tom.  37.)  However,  fuch  bandage,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  make  the  cheeks  inflame,  before  it  could 
have  the  lead  effedt  in  making  the  fiffure  in  the  bones  at  all 
narrower.  Richter  thinks  more  good  would  refult  from 
fcarifying  the  fules  of  the  cleft,  though  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  be  ft  method  to  be  followed,  is  to  leave  the  union  of  the 
fiffure  in  the  bones  to  nature,  and,  if  neceffary,  to  advife  the 
ufe  of  an  artificial  palate,  until  the  communication  between 
the  mouth  and  nofe  is  clofed. 

Many  of  the  preceding  obfervations  are  to  be  found  in 
Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunft.  Band  2. 
Kap.  7. 

HAREM,  the  quarter  of  the  feraglio  allotted  to  the 
women.  See  Seraglio. 

HARENGIFORMES,  in  Ichthyography , a genus  of 
fifties  approaching  to  the  herring  in  fhape  ; the  principal 
charadler  of  which  is,  a ferrated  line  made  up  of  feales  run- 
ning along  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; to  which  may  be  added,, 
that  the  iides  and  belly  are  of  a bright  filver  colour,  and  that 
the  feales  are  large  and  loofe. 

HARENGUS.  See  Clupea  Harengus „ 

LIAREWOOD,  in  Geography , a parifh  and  market*- 
town  in  the  upper  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyraek, 
in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England.  The  town  is 
about  eight  miles  from  Leeds,  and  204  from  London.  In 
the  year  1801,  it  contained  142  houfes  and  707  inhabitants. 
The  country  around  here  abounds  with  woods,  moft  of  which 
belong  to  Harewood-houfe,  the  noble  feat  of  lord  Hare- 
wood.  This  manflon  was  built  in  1708,  and  has  two  haiid- 
fome  architedlural  fronts.  Harewood  caftle  is  an  interefting 
fpecimen  of  caftellated  architefture.  Soon  after  the  Norman 
conqueft  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Romily,  from  whom 
it  defeended  to  the  Mefchines’s.  Mr.  King  aferibes  the 
prefent  building  to  an  age  from  Edward  I.  to  Edward  III. 
The  remains  Hand  on  the  north  fide  of  a triple  fquare  en- 
trenchment, on  the  brow  of  a hill.  The  embankments  are 
high  in  fome  places,  and  the  walls  of  two  fquare  ton  ers,  a 
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porch,  and  great  hall  are  Hill  confiderable.  ( Mr.  King,  in 
Arclueologia,  vol.  vi.  has  given  a ground  plan,  and  a par- 
ticular defcription  of  this  caftle.)  In  the  church  are  five 
curious  ancient  monuments,  with  effigies,  &c.  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Rithers’s  and  the  Bedmans,  who  were  lords  of 
the  Caftle;  alfo  of  the  Gafcoigns  of  Gawthorp.  One  of 
this  family,  fir  William  Gafcoigne,  committed  Henry  V. 
when  prince  of  Wales,  to  prifon  for  affronting  him  whilft  he 
hit  in  the  judge’s  chair.  He  was  chief  juftice  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  ; and  a fine  monument  with  his  ftatue 
in  alabafter  is  preferved  in  Harewood  church. 

HARFANG,  in  Ornithology.  See  Strix  Nyflea. 

HARFLEUR,  in  Geography,  a decayed  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  on  a fmall  river  near  the  Seine,  the  port  of  which  has 
'been  ruined,  fo  that  the  harbour  is  filled  up  and  become  fit 
only  for  boats,  by  the  profperity  of  Havre  de  Grace  at  the 
diftance  of  four  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
2400.  N.  lat.  49°  30'.  E.  long.  8^  27'. 

HARFORD,  a county  of  America,  in  Maryland,  chiefly 
watered  by  Bufh  river  and  Deer  creek,  on  which  are  16 
mills.  It  contains  1 7,626  inhabitants,  including  4264  flaves. 
Its  chief  town  is  Belle-Air. — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  the 
above-mentioned  county,  finking  into  decay,  by  the  rifing 
importance  of  Belle-Air  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles,  whither 
the  courts  of  juftice  have  been  removed. 

HARG,  a fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Upfal. 

HARGHIAH,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Arabia. 
N.  lat.  1 30  30'.  E.  long.  470. 

HARGIA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
{Jramaut,  fituated  on  the  coaft  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden. 

HARJAVALDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Abo;  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

HARIDI,  a name  given  to  a ferpent  at  Achmim,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  to  which  the  artifice  of  the  priefts  and' the 
credulity  of  the  people  aferibe  many  wonderful  performances. 
The  appellation  is  derived  from  that  of  a religious  Turk, 
called  “ Scheick  Haridi,’’  who  more  than  a century  ago 
died  at  Achmim,  and  who  was  venerated  as  a faint,  and 
actually  worfhipped  among  the  Mahometans,  and  to  whofe 
honour  they  raifed  a monument,  covered  with  a cupola,  at 
the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  One  of  their  priefts 
perfuaded  his  deluded  votaries,  that  God  had  made  the  foul 
of  the  faint  to  pafs  into  the  body  of  a ferpent.  He  had 
taught  one  of  the  harmlefs  animals  of  this  fpecies  that 
abound  in  the  Thebais  to  obey  his  voice,  and  by  means  of 
the  ferpent  that  attended  him,  he  pretended  to  cure  all 
diforders,  and  he  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his  furprifing  tricks. 
Having  luckily  pradtifed  in  fome  inftances  with  fuccefs,  he 
gained  great  celebrity.  He  foon  confined  his  ferpent  Ha- 
ridi to  the  tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige  princes, 
and  perfons  able  liberally  to  recompence  him.  The  fuc- 
ceffors  of  this  prieft  adopted  his  art  ; and  they  added  to  the 
general  perfuafion  of  his  virtue,  that  of  his  immortality,  and 
by  an  artful  contrivance  exhibited  a public  proof  of  it.  The 
knavery  of  the  priefts  has  in  this  inftance  been  highly  lucra- 
tive. The  people  flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at  this 
tomb  ; and  if  the  ferpent  crawls  out  from  under  the  ftone, 
and  approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a fign  that  his  malady 
will  be  cured.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  Egyptians  believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi,  as 
firmly  as  in  the  prophet.  And  amongft  the  dupes  of  a few 
impoftors  are  fome  Chriftians,  who  no  more  doubt  the  virtue 
of  the  ferpent  than  the  Turks  ; but  the  Chriftians  maintain 
that  this  ferpent  is  the  darmon  Afmodeus,  who  flew  the  leven 
Jhufbands  of  Tobit’e  wife,  brought  by  the  angel  Raphael 


to  this  place,  after  metamorphofing  him ; and  that  God 
makes  ufe  of  him  to  deceive  the  infideh.  Savary’s  Letters, 
vol.  i. 

HARJEDALEN,  a province  of  Sweden,  in  Nordtnnd, 
incorporated  with  the  Swedifh  dominions  in  1645,  bound' -d 
on  the  N.  by  Jemptland,  on  the  E.  by  Heliingland,  on  the 
S W.  by  Dalccarlia,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Norway  ; about 
100  miles  long,  and  from  40  to  50  broad:  abounding  in 
mines  and  woods,  and  poftefling  excellent  paftures,  which 
fupply  a good  home  trade  of  horned  cattle.  Its  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  fifli.  The  inhabitants  derive  their 
fubiiftence  from  grazing,  hunting,  and  fiflfing,  and  from  the 
fale  of  cheefe,  which  is  much  efteemed.  Several  places 
among  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  Lappers. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  a due  or  fervice,  belonging  to 
the  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant:  confifting  of  the  bell 
bead  the  tenant  had  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 

Coke,  on  Littleton,  obferves,  that  heriot  in  Saxon  is  called 
hereger,  q.  d.  the  lord's  leajl ; here  fignifying  lord,  and  gear, 
leaf  ; which  others  reject,  urging  that  here,  in  Saxon,  figni- 
fies  an  army  ; and  gear,  a march,  or  expedition  ; and  that  the 
Saxon  hereger,  whence  we  derive  our  hariot,  fignified  provifior, 
for  war,  or  a tribute,  or  relief,  given  to  the  lord  of  a manor, 
for  his  better  preparation  towards  war.  Spelman. 

By  the  laws  of  Canutus,  tit.  De  Heriotis,  it  appears  that  at 
the  death  of  the  great  men  of  this  nation,  fo  many  horfes  and 
arms  were  to  be  paid,  as  they  were  in  their  refpedlive  life  obliged 
to  keep  for  the  king’s  fervice.  The  firft  eltabliftiment,  if  not 
introduction,  of  compullory  hariots  into  England,  was  by  the 
Danes.  Upon  the  plan  of  this  Danilh  eftabliftiment,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  fafhioned  his  plan  of  reliefs  : when  he 
afeertained  the  puecife  relief  to  be  taken  of  every  tenant  in 
chivalry,  and,  contrary  to  the  fcodal  cuftom  and  the  ufage  of 
his  own  duchy  of  Normandy,  required  arms  and  implements 
of  war  to  be  paid  inftead  of  money.  (See  Relief.)  The 
Daniih  compulfive  heriots,  thus  tranfnuitcd  into  reliefs,  un- 
derwent the  fame  vicilfitudes  as  the  feodal  tenures,  and  in  fo- 
cage  eftates  frequently  remain  to  this  day  in  the  fitape  of  a 
double  rent  payable  at  the  death  of  the  tenant.  The  he- 
riots which  now  continue  amongft  us  and  retain  the  name, 
feem  rather  to  be  of  Saxon  parentage,  and  at  firft  to  have 
been  merely  diferetionary.  (Lamb.  Peramb.  of  Kent,  492.) 

Hariot  is  of  two  forts:  viz.  Hariot  cujlonu,  where  hari- 
ots have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuftom,  after  the 
death  of  a tenant  for  life  : and  they  are  defined  to  be  a cuf- 
tomary  tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Thefe  heriots  are  now,  for  the  moll  part,  confined  to  copy- 
hold tenures,  and  arc  due  by  cuftom  only,  which  is  the  life  of 
all  eftates  by  copy  ; and  perhaps  are  the  only  inftances  where 
cuftom  has  favoured  the  lord.  For  this  payment  was  ori- 
ginally a voluntary  donation,  or  gratuitous  legacy  of  the 
tenant : perhaps  in  acknowledgment  of  his  having  been  raifed 
a degree  above  villenage,  when  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord : and  cuftom,  which 
has  on  the  one  hand  confirmed  the  tenant’s  intereft  in  exclu- 
fion  of  the  lord’s  will,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  eftablifiied  this 
difcretional  piece  of  gratitude  into  a permanent  duty.  An 
heriot  may  alfo  appertain  to  free  land,  that  is  held  by  fervice 
and  fuit  of  court ; in  which  cafe  it  is  moll  commonly  a copy- 
hold  enfranchifed,  whereupon  the  heriot  is  ftill  due  by  cuf- 
tom. Bradton  (1.  2.  c.  36.  $'9.)  fpeaks  of  heriots  as  fre- 
quently due  on  the  death  of  both  fpecies  of  tenants  : and  he 
adds,  “ magis  fit  de  gratia  quarn  de  jure  in  which  Fleta 
(1.  3.  c.  18.)  and  Britton  (c.  69.)  agree;  thus  plainly 
intimating  the  original  of  this  cuftom  to  have  been  merely 
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voluntary,  as  a legacy  from  the  tenant ; though  now  the 
immemorial  ufage  has  eftablilhed  it  as  of  right  in  the  lord. 

This  heriot  is  fometimes  the  beft  live  bead,  or  “ averium,’’ 
which  the  tenant  dies  poffeffed  of,  (which  is  particularly  de- 
nominated the  villein’s  relief  in  the  29th  law  of  king  William 
the  Conqueror,)  fometimes  the  bed  inanimate  good,  under 
which  a jewel  or  piece  of  plate  may  be  included : but  it  is 
always  a perfonal  chattel,  which,  immediately  on  the  deatli  of 
the  tenant  who  was  the  owner  of  it,  being  afcertained  by 
the  option  of  the  lord  (Hob.  60.),  becomes  veded  in  him 
as  his  property  ; and  is  no  charge  upon  the  lands,  but  merely 
on  the  goods  and  chattels.  The  tenant  mult  be  the  owner 
of  it,  elfe  it  cannot  be  due ; and  therefore  on  the  death  of 
a feme-covert  no  heriot  can  be  taken  ; for  the  can  have  no 
ownerlhip  in  things  perfonal.  ( Keilw.  84.  4 Leon.  239.) 

In  fome  places  there  is  a cudomary  compofition  in  money, 
as  10  or  20  (hillings  in  lieu  of  a hariot,  by  which  the  lord 
and  tenant  are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  indifputably  ancient 
cudom  ; but  a new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind  the 
reprefentatives  of  either  party.  Blackd.  Com.  b.  2. 

Hariot  Service , is  when  a tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice 
to  pay  hariot  at  the  time  of  his  death ; which  fervice  is  ex- 
preded  in  the  deed  of  feoffment.  This  is  due  upon  a fpe- 
cial  refervation  on  a grant  or  leafe  of  lands ; and  therefore 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a mere  rent.  2 Saund.  166. 

For  this  latter  the  lord  (hall  didrain  as  well  as  feize  ; and 
for  the  other  he  (hall  feize,  and  not  didrain. 

If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  hariot-fervice 
is  extinguifhed  ; but  it  is  not  fo  of  hariot-cudom. 

HARIR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile;  25  miles  E.  of  Dongola.  N.  lat.  19" 
20'.  E.  long.  3 2 3 34'- — Alfo,  a town  of  Curdidan  ; nine 
miles  E.  of  Erbil. 

HARKO,  a fmall  ifiand  of  Sweden,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  27'.  E.  long.  24' 49'. 

HA  RLE,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Mkrgus  tribe. 

HARLECH,  or  Harddlecii,  in  Geography,  an  incon- 
fiderable  market  town  in  the  parifii  of  Llanvair,  and  hundred 
of  Ardudwy,  North  Wales,  England ; was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  this  part  of  the  principality,  and  had  a large  cattle. 
This,  with  the  hotifes,  are  feated  on  the  brow  of  a cliff,  which 
overhangs  a fiat  marfii,  on  the  fea-coalt,  near  Cardigan  bay. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  cadle  are  nearly  entire,  and  affume 
a fquare  form  of  about  20  feet  each  way,  with  round  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  at  the  entrance  a fortrefs  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  on  this  fcite  by  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  about  the  year  530;  bur  Edward  I.  erected 
the  prefent  edifice,  which  was  finilhed  in  the  year  1283. 
The  ambitious  Owen  Glyndwr  feized  and  took  poffefiion  of 
it  in  1404  : but  Henry  IV.  fent  an  army  into  Wales  loon 
afterwards,  and  dillodged  that  chieftain.  In  1460  it  became 
the  place  of  refuge  and  feeurity  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
who  fled  here  for  protection  after  the  difaitrous  battle  of 
Northampton,  when  Henry  VI.  was  defeated.  In  t lie  fan- 
guinary  wars  between  the  lioufes  of  York  and  I.aneailer, 
this  fortrefs  was  obfiinately  defended  by  Dafydd  ap  Efan 
ap  Einion,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  party.  An  army  un- 
dvr the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  furrender  it  in  1468.  In  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween king  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  this  cadle  was 
the  lad  in  Wales  that  wa3  held  in  behalf  of  the  monarch. 
Since  that  period  it  ha*  gradually  been  mouldering  to  ruins, 
and  though  its  architectural  forms  may  dill  be  traced,  its  in- 
terior arrangement  and  fittings  up  are  nearly  obliterated. 
Befides  the  cadle  Harlech  does  not  contain  any  building 
or  objeCt  of  intereft  : but  the  feenery  and  antiquities  of 
Vol.  XVII. 


the  environs  are  grand,  curious,  and  worthy  of  the  travel- 
ler s particular  attention  and  enquiry.  In  the  year  1692  an 
ancient  golden  torquis  was  dug  up  near  the  cadle,  and  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  fir  Roger  hfodyn.  Several  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town.  About 
five  miles  from  Harlech,  near  the  road  to  Barmouth,  are  two 
cromlechs  near  each  other,  and  placed  in  the  midd  of  two 
carnedds.  In  the  way  to  Maenturog  are  two  concentric 
circles,  fome  upright  (tones,  and  other  obje&s  of  druidical 
antiquity.  A tumulus  and  carnedd,  larger  than  the  red,  is 
didinguilhed  by  the  title  of  king  Arthur’s  tomb.  Among 
the  mountains  is  another  large  cromlech  called  Coeton-Ar*- 
thur.  For  further  particulars  refpedting  Harlech  and  its  en- 
virons, the  reader  is  referred  to  Pennant’s,  Bingley’s,  Wynd- 
ham’s,  Evans',  and  Warner’s  refpe&ive  Tours  in  Wales. 

HARLED,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  mot-, 
tied  or  fpeckled,  as  applied  to  neat  cattle.  It  alfo  implies 
a wall  da  (lied  with  lime  and  fand  or  other  fimilar  materials. 

HARLEIAN  Collection  of  JHanuJciipts , is  a valuable 
colle&ion  begun  near  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  by  Robert 
Harley,  efq.  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  increafed  in  the 
year  1721  to  near  6000  books,  14,000  original  charters,  and 
500  rolls.  This  colle&ion  was  farther  enlarged  by  his  fon, 
and  amounted  at  his  death,  in  1741,  to  8000  volumes,  and 
above  40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patents,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  indruments  of  great  antiquity.  By 
dat.  26  Geo.  II.  it  was  enadted,  that  this  colleftion  (liould 
be  purchafed  for  the  fum  of  10,000/.,  and  placed  and  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  repofitory  witli  the  Cottonian  library 
See  Britijh  Museum. 

HARLEM,  in  Geography.  See  Haerlem. 

Harlem,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Kennebeck  coun- 
ty, Maine,  incorporated  in  1796,  containing  262  inhabit- 
ants ; 213  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Bolton.— Alfo,  a divifion 
of  New  York  county,  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorkilland, 
which,  in  1790,  contained  803  inhabitants. 

HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  Comedy,  a buffoon  drefied 
in  party-coloured  cloaths,  anfwering  much  the  fame  purpofe 
as  a merry-andrew,  or  jack-pudding,  in  our  drolls,  on  moun- 
tebanks,  dages,  &c.  We  have  alfo  introduced  the  harlequin 
upon  our  theatres  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  (landing  chara&ers 
in  the  modern  grotefque  or  pantomime  entertainment. 

The  term  took  its  rife  from  a famous  Italian  comedian, 
who  came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harley,  his  companions-  ufed  to  caU 
him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harley  ; a name  which  has  de- 
fended to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  profelfion. 

II A RLE  ST  ON,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the 
parilh  of  Redenhall  and  hundred  of  Earfiiam,  county  of 
Norfolk,  England ; is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Waveney.  The  church  of  Redenhall  confifts  of  a chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aides  ; and  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  The  tower,  which  is  fquare,  and  crowned 
with  battlements,  having  a fmall  fpire  at  each  angle,  and  a 
larger  in  the  centre,  was  begun  in  the  year  1460,  and  finifiied 
in  1520.  In  1616  it  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  lights 
ning,  and  was  anchored  up  as  it  appears  at  prefent.  * In 
1680  the  fpire  was  entirely  deilroyed  by  a fimilar  accident, 
but  was  rebuilt  the  following  year.  Harlcflon  is  99  miles 
dillant  from  London  ; has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefdavs, 
and  two  annual  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented;  particu- 
larly one  held  on  the  feilival  of  St.  John  the  Baptifi,  and 
continuing  feven  days  ; to  which  immenfe  droves  of  Scqtck 
cattle  are  brought.  The  return  to  parliament,  in  1810,  dated 
the  town  to  contain  273  houfes  and  1459  inhabitants. 
Blometield’s  Idiltory  and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

HARLEY,  Robert,  in  Biography , earl  of  Oxford 
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and  Mortimer,  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Edward  Harley,  was  bora 
in  the  year  1661.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  he  and 
his  father  raifed  a troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence,  and 
after  the  acceffion  of  William  and  Mary  he  obtained  a feat  in 
parliament.  In  1 702  he  was  elected  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  in  1704  he  was  fworn  of  queen  Anne’s  privy 
council,  and  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  (late.  He  was  alfo 
one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  in 
1710  was  appointed  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the 
exchequer.  A fingular  incident  occurred  at  this  time,  which 
tended  to  rail'e  Mr.  Harley  into  popularity.  A perfon,  call- 
ing himfelf  the  marquis  de  Guifcard,  a Frenchman,  who  had 
been  refufed  a penfion  by  Mr.  Harley,  was  apprehended  on 
the  charge  of  a treafonable  correipondence  with  France  : 
while  under  examination  before  the  council  board,  he  made 
a hidden  and  defperate  attempt  to  ilab  him  in  the  bread'. 
Fortunately  the  knife,  lighting  on  the  bone,  broke  ihort, 
without  effecting  much  injury.  Guifcard  was  fecured  after 
much  refillance,  and  died  Ihortly  after  in  prifon.  On  this 
occalion,  an  aft  was  paffed  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  life 
of.  a privy  counfellor  felony  ; and  both  houfes  of  parliament 
joined  in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  exprefling  “ their  deep  con- 
cern for  the  attempt  again  (I  the  life  of  Mr.  Harley,  whofe 
fidelity  to  her  majelty  and  zeal  for  her  fervice  had  drawn  upon 
.him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction. ” 
Mr.  Harley  was  now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  lord  hightrea- 
furer,  and  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  of  Mortimer,  two 
of  the  nobleft  titles  in  the  Btitifh  peerage.  On  the  acceffion 
of  George  I.  the  meafures  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  were  not 
purfued,  and  his  enemies  gaining  the  afcendancy,  he  was 
impeached  of  high  treafon,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  a clofe  prifoner  two  years.  He  now  de- 
manded a trial,  and  the  lords  and  commons  not  agreeing  in 
their  plans  for  conducting  the  proceeding,  was  acquitted. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  May  1 724:  his  political  character  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented  ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that’ he 
was  an  encourager  of  literature,  and  the  greateft  collector  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.,  his  collection  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  fills  a large  de- 
partment of  it.  Smollet’s  Hilt,  of  Engl. 

HARLING,  East,  or  Market-Harling,  in  Geography , 
is  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Guiltcrofs, 
and  county  of  Norfolk,  England. 

The  church,  a handfome  uniform  building,  confifls  of  a 
nave,  two  ailles,  a chancel,  and  a quadrangular  tower,  with  a 
balultraded  parapet  wall  furmounted  by  a fmall  fpire.  In  a 
privrte  chapel,  originally  connected  with  the  manor,  are 
various  monuments  for  the  Harling  family  ; under  an  altar 
tomb  are  the  remains  of  fir  Robert  Harling,  who  was  a 
dillinguifhed  warrior  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  V.  and 
fell  while  bravely  defending  the  city  of  Paris  in  1435. 
In  the  windows  are  numerous  figures  and  armorial  bearings 
on  ftained  glafs.  The  glafs  in  the  chancel  window  formerly 
belonged  to  Harling-hall.  This  manfion  was  ereCted  by  fir 
Thomas  Lovell  about  1500,  but  has  been  long  fince  dilapi- 
dated. Harling  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  faie  of  linen,  yarn,  and  cloth  ; but  Its  trade  has 
greatly  declined.  A weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs 
are  held  under  a charter  granted  by  king  Edward  IV.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1706,  was  401  : but  in 
1801,  the  town  was  returned  as  containing  93  houfes,  and 
674  perfons.  Harling  is  difiant  from  London  93  miles. 
Blomefield’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

HARLINGEN,  a fea-port  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
Hate  of  Friefland,  on  the  Zuyder  fea.  This  place  :s  well 
fortified  and  naturally  ftrong  ; the  adjacent  country  being 
eafily  inundated.  The  city  is  fquare,  the  flreets  are  firaight 
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and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  has  five 
gates,  four  towards  the  land,  and  one  towards  the  fea.  The 
accumulation  of  fatid  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
large  and  much  frequented,  incommodes  it,  fo  that  heavy 
vefl’els  are  obliged  to  lie  at  a difiance,  or  to  difeharge  part 
of  their  load.  The  chief  trade  coniifis  in  fail-making,  and 
alio  in  importing  and  exporting  corn,  pitch,  tar,  fir-trees, 
and  deals  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  and  affords 
abundant  fupplies  of  corn,  pailure,  and  other  neceffaries  of 
life.  N.  lat.  53^  j 1'.  E.  long.  50  22'. 

HARLOT,  a woman  given  to  incontinency  ; or  that 
makes  a habit,  or  trade,  of  prollituting  her  body.  See 
Courtesan’. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  diminutive  ivhore- 
let,  a little  whore.  Others  derive  it  from  Arlotta,  miilrefs 
to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  mother  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  Camden  derives  it  from  one  Arlotha , concubine 
to  William  the  Conqueror  : others  from  the  Italian  arlotta, 
a proud  whore. 

HARLOW,  in  Geography,  is  a parifh  and  village  in  the 
hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Efiex,  England. 
It  was  formerly  a market  town  and  a place  of  confiderable 
trade,  but  the  market  having  fallen  into  difufe  and  the  trade 
removed,  the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  fupported  by  fpm- 
ning  and  agricultural  employments.  But  fome  advantages 
are  derived  from  three  annual  fairs  ; particularly  one,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Harlow-Bulli  Fair,  which  is  held 
Sept.  9.  on  a common  two  miles  from  the  town,  for  the  fale 
of  horfes,  cattle,  See.  The  church  was  partly  demolifned 
by  fire  in  1 7 1 1 , but  was  foon  reflorcd,  and  ornamented  with 
much  painted  glafs.  The  original  ilrudture  was  in  the  ca- 
thedral form  ; but  the  tower,  which  rofe  from  the  centre, 
has  been  replaced  by  a cupola.  Harlow  is  23  miles  diftant 
from  London  ; and,  in  the  year  1801,  contained  265  houfes, 
and  1514  inhabitants.  About  three  miles  diflant,  in  the  parifh 
of  Latton,  are  the  remains  of  an  Augufiine  priory,  founded 
previous  to  the  year  1270.  Morant’s  Hiftory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Efiex,  2 vols.  fol. 

HARMA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia;  38 
miles  E N.E.  of  Wafa, 

HARMALA,  in  Botany , apgaXa,  an  eminent  Greek 
name,  mentioned  by  Diofcorides  as  a fynonym  of  his 
Tlir/xvGv,  or  Wild  Rue.  Tournefort  retained  it  as  a generic 
name,  Init.  257.1.133.  but  Linnaeus  preferred  the  latter. 
See  Pegavum. 

HARMANGER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Hellingland  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Hudwickfwall. 

HA  RMATIAN,  or  Chariot  Air,  compofed  by  the 
firft  Phrygian  Olympus.  According  to  Hefychios  this  air 
had  the  title  of  ’Ap fxt/.-io;  r ouo;-,  from  its  imitating  the  rapid 
motion  cf  a chariot  wheel ; or,  from  its  fire  and  apirit,  be*ng 
proper  to  animate  the  horfes  that  draw  the  chariot,  during 
battle.  ‘ . 

HARMATTAN,  a name  given  by  the  banters,  a na- 
tion on  the  Gold  Coaft,  to  a fingular  wind  that  blows  from 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,,  on  that 
part  of  the  coafl  which  lies  between  Cape  Verd  (N.  lat.  15  ) 
and  cape  Lopez  (S.lat.  1 ),  fometimes  for  a few  hours, 
fometimes  for  feveral  days  without  regular  periods.  It  is 
always  attended  with  a fog  or  haze,  io  denfe  as  to  render 
thofe  objects  invifible  that  are  at  the  difiance  of  a quarter  of  a 
mile  : the  fun  appears  through  it  only  about  noon,  and  then 
of  a dilute  red,  and  very  minute  particles  fubfide  from  the 
mifiy  air,  fo  as  to  make  the  grafs,  and  the  fkins  of  ne- 
groes appear  whitifli.  The  extreme  drynyfs  which  attends 
this  wind  or  fog,  without  dews,  withers  and  quite  dries 
the  leaves  of  vegetables  ;.and  is  faid  by  Dr.  Lind  at  fome 
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feafons  to  he  malignant  and  fatal  to  mankind  ; probably  after 
much  preceding  wet,  when  it  may  become  loaded  with  the 
exhalations  from  putrid  marlhes  ; at  other  feafons  it  is  faid 
to  check  epidemic  difeafes,  to  cure  fluxes,  and  to  heal  ulcer6 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  ; which  is  probably  effected  by  its 
yielding  no  moiilure  to  the  mouths  of  the  external  abfor- 
bent  velTels,  by  which  the  action  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  abforhent  fyltem  is  increafed  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
The  ufual  evaporation  at  Whidah  is  64  inches ; but  when 
the  Harmattan  blows,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  133.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxxi.  See  alfo  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liii.  p.  63.  In  many 
circumdances,  this  wind  feems  much  torefemble  the  dry  fog 
which  covered  moll  parts  of  Europe  for  many  weeks  in  the 
fummer  of  1780,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  had  a 
volcanic  origin,  as  it  Cucceeded  the  violent  eruption  of  mount 
Hecln,  and  its  neighbourhood.  From  the  fuliliderice  of  a 
white  powder,  it  feems  probable  that  the  Harmattan  has  a 
iimilar  origin,  from  the  unexplored  mountains  of  Africa. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  epidemic  coughs,  which  occa- 
fionally  traverfe  immenfe  trafts  of  country,  may  be  the 
products  of  volcanic  eruptions;  nor  impoffible,  (fays  Dr. 
Darwin)  that  at  fome  future  time  contagious  miafmata 
may  be  thus  emitted  from  fubterraneous  furnaces  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  contaminate  the  whole  at  mi  fphere  and 
depopulate  the  earth  ! Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden,  vol.  ii. 
p.  219.  note. 

HARMER,  TiiOMAS,  in  Biography , was  horn  at  Nor- 
wich in  1715.  He  received  the  elements  of  clafiical  learning 
in  the  country,  and  difeovering  an  inclination  for  the  profef- 
fion  of  a diffenting  minifter,  was  fent  to  London  to  purfue 
his  academical  lludies  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  learned  Mr. 
Eames.  When  he  had  finilhed  his  lludies,  he  fettled  with  a 
fmall  congregation  at  Wattsfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  de- 
voted a confiderable  part  of  his  time  to  the  perfefting  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
in  each  of  which  he  acquired  much  critical  fkill.  The  fa- 
vourite objeCt  of  his  purfuit  was  the  oriental  knowledge, 
which  he  applied  to  the  illullration  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings. Obferving  a ftriking  conformity  between  the  pre. 
fent  cuiloms  of  the  eaflern  nations,  and  thofe  of  the 
ancients,  as  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  various  pafiages 
of  feripture,  he  conceived  a defign,  at  a very  early 
period,  of  making  extracts  of  fuch  pafiages  in  books  of  tra- 
vels and  voyages,  as  appeared  to  him  to  furnilh  a key  to 
many  parts  of  holy  writ.  In  the  year  176411c  publilhed  a 
volume  of  “ Obfervations  on  divers  Pafiages  of  Scripture, 
&c.”  The  favourable  reception  which  this  work  met 
with,  encouraged  Mr  Hanner  to  proceed  in  it,  and  in  1776 
lie  gave  the  public  an  enlarged  edition  of  it,  in  two  vols.  oc- 
tavo. In  the  preface  to  this  iniprcfiion,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  various  helps  he  had  received  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
undertaking,  he  fays,  “ But  the  greatell  advantage  to  this 
edition  are  thofe  additions  of  all  the  various  kinds  I have 
been  mentioning,  which  have  been  furnilhed  by  fome  MS. 
papers  of  the  late  fir  John  Chardin,  who  refided  long  in  the 
Fall,  was  u curious  obferver,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  fuch  matters  ae  might  ferve  to  ilkillrate  pafiages  of  Holy 
Writ,  which  led  him  to  make  many  observations-, ycry  much 
refembling  thofe  that  were  heretofore  publ.fhed  in  this  work.” 
With  thefe  papers  he  was  furnilhed  by  Dr.  Lov.th,  bilhop 
of  London,  who  honoured  him  with  a rorrefpondence  on  the 
fuhjecl,  and  probably  by  Li  example,  Mr.  Harmer  w as  en- 
couraged by  perfons  of  the  highell  rank  in  the  eflablifhed 
church.  Animated  with  their  approbation,  he  proceeded  .to 
colled  two  other  volumes,  which  he  publilhed  in  the  year 
17S7.  Mr.  Harmer,  having  thus  rendered  his  work -as  com.  . 


plete  as  he  intended,  feemed  happy  and  fatisfied  that  his  ex- 
ertions could  not  but  be  of  great  utility  to  the  biblical  (Indent* 
the  divine,  and  the  fcholar  ; and  in  this  decitiou  every  com- 
petent judge  has  agreed  from  that  time  to  the  piefent.  Mr. 
Harmer  died  without  a ll ruggle  in  November  1788,  having 
pa  (Ted  the  preceding  day  in  perfed.  health.  He  was  author 
of  the  “ Outlines  of  a new  Commentary  on  Solomon’s 
Song,  drawn  by  the  help  of  Inftrudions  from  the  Eaft 
an  “ Account  of  the  Jewifit  Dodrine  of  the  Refurredion. 
of  th.e  Dead,”  and  fome  other  tradsof  a lefs  general  nature. 
To  the  high,  merits  of  Mr.  Harmer,  profefior  Symonds  of 
Cambridge  has  borne  a moll  amp^teftimeny,  part  of  which 
we  fiiall  trarjfcribe.  His  reputation  as  a fcholar  and  a divine 
is  fully  and  univerfally  ellablilhed.  He  may  fometiir.es  be 
thought  inelegant  in  his  ilyle,  and  too  minute  in  his  fads, 
yet  thefe  defeds  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  general 
choice  of  his  materials,  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  method  with 
which  he  digefted  and  arranged  them.  Some  books  come 
into  the  world  fet  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and,  with  their  authors,  are  foon  forgotten  ; they  refemble 
thofe  meteors  which, by  their  luminous  appearance, attrad our 
notice,  and  almoll  in  the  fame  moment  vanifn  from  our  fight. 
The  credit  of  Mr.  Hamer's  writings  refis  upon  a founda- 
tion llrongand  durable  ; he  hath  profefiedly  treated  a fubjedt. 
of  the  fii'll  importance,  which  had  before  been  touched  upon 
only  incidentally,  and  by  (hewing  at  large  the  wonderful  con- 
fo  rmity  between  the  ancient  and  modern  cuiloms  of  the  Eaft, 
hath  not  only  thrown  a confiderable  light  upon  numberlefs 
pafiages  in  the  bible,  but  hath  opened  new  and  fruitful 
fources  for  the  ufeof  future  expofitors.  In  fpeaking  of  our 
author  in  another  charader,  he  fays,  he  was  governed  by  a 
general  principle  of  benevolence,  and  though  he  was  common- 
ly called  the  father  of  the  diflenters,  yet  his  good  offices 
were  fo  far  from  being  confined  to  thofe  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, that  he  acknowledged  and  encouraged  merit  wherefo- 
ever  he  found  it.  “ I will  apply  to  Harmer,  was  the  ufual 
language  of  every  injured  perlon  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
it  feldom  happened  that  the  aggreffor  was  not  foon  induced, 
by  his  perfualion,  to  repair  the  injury  which  he  had  done  ; 
and  I do  not  exaggei'ate  when  I affirm  that  there  is  not,  pro- 
bably, a fingle  inltance  of  an  individual  to  be  found,  who,  by 
a mild  and  ieafonable  interference,  prevented  more  law-fuils 
than  Mr.  Harmer.”  See  Symonds’s  Obfervations  on  the  Ex- 
pediency of  revifipg  the  prefent  Englilh  Verfion  of  the 
Gofpel. 

IIARMODIUS.  Among  the  patriotic  nomes  or 
fongs  of  the  Athenians,  there  are  none  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  than  thofe  upon  Karmodius 
and  Arillogiton,  who  fignalized  their  courage  againll  Hip- 
parchus and  Hippias,  the  Tons  and  fuccellors  of  Pififtratus, 
king  of  Athens.  Hipparchus  having  publicly  infulted  the 
filler  of  Harmodius,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Arillogiton,  flew  him  at  the  Panathenasan  games,  which  event 
was  the  fignal  to  the  natives  of  Athens  for  recovering  their 
liberty.  The  following  are  fragments  of  popular  fongs  in 
honour  of  Harmodius. 

_ .ill  Fragment, 

Cover’d  with  myrtle- wreaths  I’ll  wear  my  fword, 

I, ike  brave  Harmodius,  and  his  patriot  friend 

Arillogiton,  who  the  laws  reltor’d, 

The  tyrant  flew,  and  bade  oppreffion  end. 

• 2d  Fragment. 

Harmodius  dear  ! thou  art  .not  dead, 

* Thy  loul  is  to  Elyfium  Iktl  ; 

’ U u .2  Thy 
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Thy  virtue  there  a place  has  won, 

With  Diomede,  great  Tydeus’  fon  ; 

With  fwift  Achilles,  too,  thou  art  join’d, 

And  ev’ry  friend  of  human  kind. 

See  Amstogiton. 

HARMONIA,  Appovia,  \n  Anatomy,  a fort  of  juncture 
or  articulation  of  the  bones. 


melody  was  applied  to  what  we  call  air  or  fong.  If  this  be 
true,  much  of  the  difficulty  in  underftanding  ancient  mufical 
writers  will  vaniffi. 

“ If  an  ancient  Tibicen  ufed  an  improper  tone  or  femi-tone, 
or  tranfgreffed  the  rule  of  the  mode  or  key  in  which  he  was 
playing,  he  committed  an  error  in  harmony,  yet  his  melody 
might  have  been  perfeft  with  refpeft  to  the  laws  of  rhythm 


Harmonia  is  a fpecies  of  the  fvnarthrfs,  or  junfture  in-  and  meafure.  We  ffiould  rather  fay  of  a modern  mufician, 


tended  for  abfolute  roll.  _ 

Two  bones  are  faid  to  be  joined  per  harmoniam,  by  har- 
monia, when  the  juncture  is  in  one  uniform,  right,  or 
circular  line  ; or  when  the  bones  meet  with  even  mar- 
gins ; in  contradiftin&ion  from  futura,  where  they  are  in- 
dented. . 

The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  mod  of  the  epiphyfes, 
are  joined  per  harmoniam.  > 

Harmonia,  Lat.  Harmony,  in  Muftc,  the  coincidence, 

or  agreeable  unifon  or  mixture  of  two  or  more  notes  or 

& 

founds.  . _ 

Harmonia,  in  Mythology,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  oce 

Cadmus. 

HARMONISE,  in  Muftc,  an  interval  which,  according 
to  M.  Henfling,  has  a ratio  of  |£f,  = 2 1 2 + 2 m,  and  is 
the  Enharmonic  Diesis,  which  fee. 

HARMONICA,  a term  given  by  the  ancients  to  that 
part  of  mufic,  which  confiders  the  ratio  or  proportion  of 
found  to  found.  See  Harmonics. 

Harmonica  Regula.  (See Monochord.)  That  excellent 
organiit  and  worthy  man,  the  late  Mr.  Keeble,  coadjutor  with 
Rofeingrave,  as  organiit  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  fquare, 
bewildered  himfelf  many  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  harmo- 

nica.  . .. 

He  does  not  feem,  however,  to  have  difeovered  with  all 
his  long  and  intenfe  lludy,  what  others  have  clearly  demon- 
ttrated^  that  by  harmony  the  ancients  mean  precifely  what 
the  moderns  imply  by  melody.  The  late  Mr.  Mafon,  who 
being  a good  mulician,  alia  moderna,  and,  probably,  much 
better  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  than  Mr.  Keeble, 
has  defined  the  harmony  of  the  ancients  in  the  following 
manner. 

Mufical  Deflations. 

Harmony  of  the  Ancients. 

The  fucceffion  of  fimple  founds,  according  to  their  fcale, 
with  refpedt  to  acutenefsor  gravity. 

Melody. 

The  fucceffion  of  thefe  harmonical  founds,  according  to 
tfie  laws  of  rhythm  or  metre  5,  or,  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  time,  meafure,  and  cadence. 

Harmony  of  the  Moderns. 

The  fucceffion  of  combined  founds  or  chords,  according 
to  the  laws  of  counterpoint. 

Melody, 

What  the  ancients  meant  by  harmony  ; rhythm  and  metre 
being  excluded. 

Air, 

What  the  ancients  underftood  by.  melody. 

“ According  to  thefe  definitions,  it  appears  that  harmony, 
as  we  call  it,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.;  that  they  ufed 
that  term  as  we  ufe  fimple  melody,  when  we  fpeak  oi  it  as 
a thing  diltinguii'hed  from  modulated  air  ; and  that  their  term 
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in  the  fame  inftance,  that  “ he  fung  or  played  wrong  notes, 
or  was  out  of  tune,  yet  kept  his  time.”  Whoever  made 
this  diftinftion,  would  have  been  allowed  by  the  ancients  to 
poffefs  a good  harmonical  ear,  though  the  moderns  would 
call  it  an  ear  for  melody  or  intonation.  We  put  this  familiar 
initanee  only  to  make  the  difference  of  the  definitions  more 
clear.” 

We  ffiould  call  an  inftrument  out  of  tune  inharmonious, 
though  the  intervals  are  nearly  right. 

By  harmony  and  harmonics,  the  Greeks  implied  nothing 
more  than  that  proportion  of  found  to  found  which  mathe- 
maticians term  ratio,  or,  in  common  language,  mufical  tones 
that  fucceed  each  other  agreeably.  As  ancient  harmony 
was  the  fucceffion  of  iingle  founds,  modern  harmony  is  the 
fucceffion  of  chords. 

Whether  the  diatonic  fcale  was  originally  the  work  of  na- 
ture or  art,  we  ffiall  not  here  attempt  to  convince  our 
readers  : but  in  Europe,  it  is  now  what  every  infant  hears 
in  the  nurfery,  and  afterwards  in  the  church  and  the  ftreet, 
fo  conftantly,  that  a pfalin-tune  or  ballad,  fung  in  fuch 
itrange  feales  or  genera  as  Mr.  Keeble  recommends  to  our 
ftudy  and  revival,  would  give  an  uneafy  fenfation  to  the  molt 
ignorant  clown  in  a country  village,  to  whom  nature  has 
given  a diferiminating  ear.  By  a great  parade  of  Greek 
terms  and  ratios,  Mr.  Keeble  has  rendered  what  good  writers 
had  made  tolerably  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  fenfe  and 
common  readers,  obfeure,  repuliive,  and  unintelligible. 
All  thefe  are  modern  ideas,  and  indeed  the  whole  book  is 
built  on  modern  principles,  with  ancient  names  add  technica, 
all  things  are  taken  for  granted,  and  nothing  proved  by  cita- 
tions from  ancient  authors. 

By  the  harmonica,  the  fubjeft  of  the  late  Mr.  Keeble’s 
book,  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the  ratio  of  mufical 
founds,  a la  Grec,  as  Dr.  Smith’s  harmonics  is  that  of  the  mo- 
derns. Mr.  Keeble,  among  all  hfs  bo  alts  of  difeoveries  in 
ancient  mulie,  which  had  eluded  all  the  inquiries  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  greateit  philofophers  and  mathematicians,  has 
revealed  nothing  ufeful  to  modern  mufic,  or  luminous  con- 
cerning the  ancient.  The  feftion  of  the  harmonical  canon, 
or  divifion  of  the  monochord,  according  to  Euclid,  has  fo 
often  been  treated  by  modern  theorills,  from  Galileo’s  time 
to  the  prefent,  without  improving  compofition  or  affilting 
the  practical  ftudent  upon  any  inftrument.  As  a matter  of 
fpeculation,  and  from  an  ambition  of  paffing  for  men  cf 
fcience,  few  muficians  write  on  the  elements  of  their  art 
without  a parade  of  ratios,  which  they  copy  out  of  other 
books,  without  being  able  to  judge  of  their  accuracy,  or  to 
explain  them  to  their  readers.  Even  the  profound  Dr.  Pe- 
pufeh  was  obliged  to  get  Demoivre  and  G.  Lewis  Scot  to 
calculate  for  him,  who  laughed  at  his  pretenfions  to  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  when  he  delivered  his  paper  on  the  ge- 
nera of  the  Greeks  to  the  Royal  Society.  See  Vibrations, 
Sons  Harmoniques,  Pytjiagorus,  and  Euclid. 

HARMONIC  Elements, or  Concordant  Elements,  are  the 
minor  third,  (3d,)  whofe  ratio  is  ■£,  = 161  X -f-  3 f 4-14  m ■ 

the  major  third  (Hid)  whofe  ratio  is  — 197  2 + 4 f+  17  m, 

and  the  minor  fourth  (4th),  whofe  ratio  is  = 254  £ ■+■ 
j/  + 22  rn  : fince  each  one  of  thefe.  fingly  is  harmonious  . 
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or  concord,  and  every  addition  of  them  in  pairs  is  the  fame 
as  gd  -f-  III  = V,  the  fifth  ; 3d  4th  = 6th,  the  minor 
fixth;  and  III  + 4th  = VI,  the  major  fixth  ; while  the 
futn  of  thele  three  elements,  or  3d  -f  III  4-  4th  = VIII, 
the  o&ave,  is  fo  perfect  a concord,  that  it  may  be  added  any 
number  of  times  to  itfeJf,  or  to  each  of  the  fix  other  con- 
cords above  named,  and  Hill  produce  concords  : arid  what  con- 
firms the  charafler  of  thefe  as  the  concordant  elements  is,  that 
there  are  no  other  accords  of  two  founds  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  car  than  thole  produced  as  above,  as  will  be  plain  from 
col  2.  of  the  table  in  our  article  Concord. 

Harmonic  Genus.  The  ancients  often  gave  this  title 
to  the  genus  commonly  ftyled  the  Enharmonic  Ginns.  See 
Enharmonic. 

Harmonic  Sliders,  are  a contrivance  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Inftitution,  and  deferibed  in 
its  “ Journal,”  (as  alfo  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  8vo.  iv. 
p.  101 ),  for  explaining  his  ideas  ot  the  coalefcence  of  founds, 
and  the  c.  mbinations  of  motion  which  take  place  in  various 
cal'esr  of  the  junction  of  undulations,  as  of  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  & c.  Thefe  harmonic  Aiders  conlilt  of  a great  num- 
ber of  fhort  rods  of  wood,  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs,  but  of  different  lengths.  Aiding  eatiiy  tide  by  fide  in  a 
long  mortice,  in  a piece  of  wood,  having  a thumb-ferew  at 
its  end  for  clamping  or  fixing  all  the  Aiders  fall,  on  occalion  : 
the  lengths  of  the  l'everal  Aiders  in  each  of  the  feveral  mor- 
tice frames,  are  adapted  to  the  ordinates  of  feveral  regular 
undulating  curves,  like  the  figure  of  fines  almolt.  A num- 
ber of  folid  pieces  of  wood  are  wrought  on  the  top  into 
planes,  having  fimilar  undulating  curves  : and  by  placing  the 
Aiders  on  thefe  curves,  and  loofening  the  thumb-ferew,  fo 
that  every  Aider  may  rell  on  the  curve  below,  the  tops  of 
thefe  Aiders  form  a new  curve,  exhibiting  the  fum  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  curves  to  which  the  Aiders  are  cut,  and  the 
wood  on  which  they  reft,  above  the  plane  of  its  bottom. 

By  making  the  fixed  lurface  terminate  in  a feries  of  fimi- 
lar curves,  that  bear  to  thofe  of  the  Aiding  furface,  the  ratio 
of  two  mulical  founds,  and  fuch  ratio  but  fmall : “ the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  beating  of  an  imperfect  unifon  in  mufic  may 
be  imitated,  where  the  joint  undulation  becomes  alternately 
redoubled  and  evanefeent.”  A figure  is  given,  in  which 
« the  proportion  is  that  of  17  to  18,  and  the  curvilinear 
outline  reprefents  the  progrefs  of  the  joint  found,  from  the 
greateft  degree  of  intenfuy  to  the  leaft.”  The  ratio  here 
given  -14  is  equal  in  Mr.  Farcy’s  Notation  to  50.46033  £ 
+ j 4.  4 m,  being  but  a trifle  lefs  than  the  half-tone. of  the. 
equal  temperament  fcale,  and  therefore  as  ill  adapted  to  re  - 
prefent  arl  imperfect  unifon,  as  the  figure-alluded  to  is  to  convey 
an  idea  of  a beating  unifon,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  other  confo- 
nance.;  and  we  are  fomewhat  furpri fed,  that  Mr.  John  Gough, 
who  fo  ably  and  fuccefsfully  combated  the  doctor’s  theory, 
of  which  this  is  a branch,  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  of 
Mr.  Nicholfon's  Journal,  did  not  animadvert  on  the  very  ex- 
traordinary alTumptions  made  in  this  account  of  the  .harmoni- 
cal Aiders. 

HARMONICAL,  belonging  to  harmony,  as  harmonical 
divifions  of  the  monochord,  harmonical  proportion,  harmoni- 
cal canon,  &c- 

Harmonicai.  Arithmetic,  is  fo  much  of  the  theory  and 
dottrine.  of  numbers  as  relates  to  making  the. comparifons, 
reductions,  See.  of  mufical  intervals,  which  are  exprelfed  by 
numbers,  in  order  to  our  finding  their  mutual  relations,  com- 
pofitions,  and  refolutions. 

Harmonical  Compofition,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes 
the  compofition  both  of  harmony  and  melody  ; i.  e.  of  mufic, 
or  fongs,  both  in  a fingle  part,  and  in  Ceverai  parts. 


In  its  more  proper  and  limited  fenfe,  harmonical  competi- 
tion is  reftrained  to  that  of  harmony.  In  which  fenfe  it 
may  be  defined,  the  art  of  difpofing  and  concerting  feveral 
fingle  parts  together,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  one  agree- 
able whole. 

The  art  of  harmony  has  been  long  known  under  the  name 
of  counterpoint. 

At  the  time  when  parts  were  firft  introduced,  mufic  being 
then  very  fimple,  there  were  no  different  notes  of  time  ; and 
the  parts  were  in  every  note  made  concord. 

This  they  afterwards  made  fimple,  or  plain  counterpoint,  to 
diftiuguifii  it  from  another  kind,  then  introduced,  wherein 
notes  of  different  value  were  introduced,  and  difeords  brought 
in  between  the  parts. 

This  they  called  figurative  counterpoint. 

Harmonical  Curve,  a curve,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
underltood  from  its  conitruClion.  Let  C ( Plate  IX.  Ana~ 
lyjis,  Jig.  4.)  be  the  common  centre  of  any  two  circles  D F, 

E G,  and  C D E,  CFG,  any  two  femidiameters,  and  of 
either  of  the  included  arcs,  as  D F,  let  F H be  the  fine,  in 
which,  produced  both  ways,  let  the  lines  H I and  H K be 
feverally  equal  to  the  other  arc  E G ; then,  while  the  femi- 
diameter  CFG  moves  round  the  centre  C,  and  carries  with 
it  the  line  I F H K,  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  conftantly  equal 
to  twice  the  arc  E G,  the  extremities  I K will  delcribe  a 
curve,  w'hofe  vertex  is  D and  axis  D C,  and  whofe  bafe 
A C B is  equal  to  the  femicircumference  of  the  circle  E G. 

Cor.  1. — Drawing  F L ( Jig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  bale 
A C L,  a line  K P,  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  K,  will  be 
parallel  to  E L. 

For  drawing  K N perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  let  the  radius 
C F G go  forwards  a little  into  the  place  C f g,  and  carry 
the  line  KHFI  into  the  place  k hfi,  cutting  K N in  O 
and  F L in  r.  Then  fince  H K = E G by  the  definition, 
and  alfo  hi  = E^,  their  difference  Oh  is  = Gg.  Now 
by  the  fimilar  triangles  CLF  and  F r f,  C F f and 
C Gg,  O KZ  and  N P K,  we  have  C L : C F ::  F r : F f, 
and  CF  : CG  ::  F f : G_§\,  and  ex  aquo  C L : C G or  C E 
::-(Fr  ; Gf  ::  OK  : O i ::)  NP  : N K ; confequently 
the  right-angled  triangles  CLE,  N P-K  are  equiangular, 
and  the  perpendicular  K P M is  parallel  to  the  line  E L. 

Cor.  2. — At  any  point  K the  radius  of  curvature  KM:  - 
LE  ::  LE’  : K N x C E.  - For  drawing  fl  parallel  to 
F L,  another  line  k M,  perpendicular  to  the  curve-  at  i,  will  • 
be  parallel  to  E / (by  Cor.  -1.)  ; confequently,  if  the  arc 
Kf  be  infinitely  diminifhed,  either  of  the.  coinciding  per-  - 
pendiculars  K M,  k M will.be  the  radius  of  the  curvature  at  t 
K-.  . In  the  fine  E / take  E s = E L,  and  joining  L s,  the 
triangles  LEr  and  KM/,  CEL.or  CE  / and  r L /,  are 
ultimately  equiangular..  Now  KN  or  FL:LC  ::  fr  : 
rF  or  K.O,  and  L C : LE  ::.PN,:  PK::.K.O  : K / ; 
and,  ex  aquo,  K N : I.  E ::  .fr  : KZ..  But  CE  : LE  ::  . 
s L : L / or  fr,  therefore,  componetido,  KN  X C E:  L EJ 
::  (jL  : KZ  ::)  LE  : KM. 

Cor.  3. — Hence  if  the  ratio  of  the  circles  C E G,  CDF 
be  very  great,  the  curvature  at  any  point  K will  be  extremely 
fmall,  and  its  radius  KM:CE::CE:KN  very  nearly  ; 
becanfe  the  lines  L E and  C E will  be  very  nearly  equal. 

Cor . 4 — Upon  the  fame  fuppofition  the  very  fmall  curva-  - 
tures  at  any  points  D,  K.are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their 
diftances  DC,  KN  from  the  bafe  A B.  For  when  C E,  , 
and  confequently  A B is  given,  the  curvature  at  K,  being 
reciprocally  as  its  radius  K M,  is  diredllyas  KN(by  Cor.  3.). 

Cor.  5.— While  the  greater  circle  (Jig.  6.)  remains,  let  the  ' 
lefler  be  diminiflied,  and  the  curve  AKDB  will  be  changed  < 
into  another  A *iB  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  every  ordhiate 
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to  th'  common  bafe  will  be  dim;ni(hed  in  the  fame  ratio,  that 
is,  N K : N •<  ::  C D : C 2.  For  while  any  arc  E G {Jig-  5 ) 
equal  to  H K or  C N is  given  in  magnitude,  let  the  other 
ridius  C D or  C F be  d'.miniihed,  and  becaufe  the  triangle 
C F H retains  its  fpecirs,  the  line  C H or  N K is  dimi- 
nifhed  in  the  fame  ratio  with  C F or  CD. 

Cor  6. — When  the  axes  C D,  C $ ( Jig.  6.)  of  two  curves 
are  very  fmall  in  comparifon  to  their  common  bafe  A B,  the 
c irvatures  at  the  tops  of  any  two  coincident  ordinates  N K,. 
N < are  in  the  ratio  of  the  ordinates.  For  if  x ju.  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  x,  by  Cor.  3.  we  have  KM  x KN 
= CE  -=  x /.x  x x N ; whence  »N:  K N ::  KM:nf,  that 
is,  as  the  curvature  at  x to  the  curvature  at  K. 

C r.  7. — Hence,  fuppofing  the  curve  A KD  B to  have 
the  elafticity  and  tenfion  of  a mtifical  chord  (fee  Chord),  it 
will  vibrate  to  and  iro  in  curves  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  with  the  given  curve  A lv  D B,  provided  none  of  the 
vibrations  be  too  large. 

For  let  the  firlt  effort  of  the  tenfion  reduce  that  curve  into 
fome  other,  as  A x i B,  in  the  ffrff  moment  of  time  ; and  fince 
the  ordinates  D C,  K N are  in  proportion  as  the  curvatures 
at  D and  K by  Cor.  4,  and  thole  curvatures  as  the  accelerat- 
ing forces  at  D and  K,  adting  in  the  directions  D C,  K M or 
Iv  N very  nearly,  and  thefe  forces  as  the  velocities  generated 
by  them  in  that  time,  and  the  velocities  as  the  nafcent 
fpaces  D \ Kx  ; we  have,  alternando , DC:  D $ ::  KN  : 
K x,  and,  dmidanilo,  D C : % C ::  K N : x N.  Confequently  by 
Cor.  5,  the  curve  A x $ B is  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  A K D B.  And  in  the  next  moment  it  will  be  changed 
into  another  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fo  on  till  every  point  of 
thechord  be  reduced  to  the  bafe  A B at  the  fame  inftant.  And 
by  the  motion  here  acquired  it  will  be  carried  towards  the 
oppolite  fide  of  the  bafe,  till  by  the  oppofition  of  the  ten- 
lion  it  (hall  lofe  all  its  motion  by  the  fame  degrees,  and  in  the 
fame  curves,  by  which  it  was  acquired  ; and  thus  the  chord 
will  continually  vibrate  in  curves  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the 
lirff,  neglecting  the  fmall  differeece  in  the  directions  K N, 
K M,  and  the  refinance  of  the  air. 

Cor.  8. — The  fmall  vibrations  of  a given  mufical  chord  arc 
ifochronous.  For  if  the  chord  at  the  limit  of  its  vibrations 
a [fumes  the  form  of  the  harmonical  curve,  it  will  vibrate  to 
and  fro  in  curves  of  that  fpecies  by  Cor.  7,  and  its  feveral  par- 
ticles being  accelerated  by  forces  conllantly  proportional 
to  their  dillances  from  the  bafe  A B,  will  defcribe  thofe  un- 
equal diffances  in  equal  times,  like  a pendulum  moving 
im  a cycloid.  See  Chord. 

■ If  the  chord  at  the  limit  of  its  vibration  affumes  any  other 
form,  it  will  cut  an  harmonical  curve,  equal  in  length  to  it, 
iii  one  or  more  points,  as  A,  K,  L,  B,  {Jig.  7.)  ; and  the 
intercepted  parts  of  the  chord  will  be  more  or  lefs  incurvated 
towards  A B,  than  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  curve,  ac- 
cording as  they  fall  without  or  within  them  ; and  will  ac- 
cordingly be  accelerated  by  greater  or  fmaller  forces  than 
thofe  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  curve:  therefore, 
fuppofing  the  chord  and  curve  to  differ  in  nothing  but  their 
curvatures,  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  of  the  eorre- 
iponding  parts  will  be  continually  diminifhed  by  the  differ- 
ence of  their  forces,  till  the  parts  coincide  either  before,  or 
when  they  arrive  at  the  bafe  A B.  And  thus  the  time 
of  the  feveral  vibrations  of  the  chord  will  be  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  curvej  and  therefore  equal  to  one  another. 

Cor.  9. — The  figure,  contained  under  the  harmonical  curve 
and  its  bafe,  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  figure  of  fines.  (See 
Sink  ) For  luppofing  the  circle  D F Q {Jig.  5 ) to  grow  big- 
ger, till  it  becomes  equal  to  E G R,  the  figure  A K D B will 
become  a figure  of  lines.  Becaufe  any  ordinate  K N to  the 


abfcifs  A N,  or  arc  G R,  being  conffantly  equal  to  F L, 
will  then  be  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  arc  G R ; and  thus 
every  ordinate,  as  K N,  is  increafed  in  the  given  ratio  of  C F 
to  C G,  or  C D to  C E.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  feve- 
ral ordinates  in  the  faid  figure  of  fines,  diminilhed  in  that 
conftant  ratio  of  C E to  C D,  are  the  ordinates  in  the  figure 
A K D B of  the  harmonical  curve.  Hence  it  appears, 
that,  as  the  ordinates  are  diminilhed  in  a conftant  pro- 
portion, their  increments  and  fluxions  are  diminifhed  in 
the  fame  proportion,  the  fluxion  of  the  bafe  remaining  con- 
ftant. 

Cor.  10. — The  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  har- 
monical cur-ve,  is  to  that  of  the  figure  of  fines,  on  the  fame 
bafe,  as  the  greateft  ordinate  of  the  figure  of  fines  to  that  of 
the  harmonical  curve.  For  taking  any  equal  evanefeent  por- 
tions of  the  vertical  tangents,  the  radii  will  be  inverfely  as 
the  fagittae,  which  are  fimilar  portions  of  the  correfponding 
ordinates,  and  are  therefore  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 
thofe  ordinates. 

Cor.  11. — The  figure,  of  which  the  ordinates  are  the  fums 
of  the  correfponding  ordinates  of  any  two  harmonical  curves, 
on  equal  bafes,  but  eroding  the  abfcifs  at  different  points,  is 
alfo  an  harmonical  curve.  The  abfcifs  of  the  one  curve  be- 
ing x,  that  of  the  other  will  be  a -f-  x,  and  the  ordinates 
will  be  b . (fin.  .v)  and  c . (/in.  a -fix);  now  fin.  a -(-  .v  = 
(cof.  x)  . (fin.  a)  f (cof.  a)  . (fin..r),and  the  joint  ordinate 
will  be  (b  4-  c.  ) (cof.  a)  . (fin.  x)  + c . (fin.  a)  . (cof.  x) ; 
if,  therefore,  d be  the  angle,  of  which  the  tangent  is 

t.(lin.n)  . . . . 

, ; — , , its  fine  and  cofine  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 

b + c . (co!  a) 

c . (fin.  a to  b -f  c (cof.  a),  and  (cof.  d)  . (fin.  x)  + 
(fin.  d)  . ( cof.  x) , will  be  to  the  ordinate  in  the  conftant  ratio 
of  fin.  d to  c . ( fin.  a)  ; hut  (cof.  d)  . (fin.  .\ ) 4-  (fin.  d)  . 
(cof  x)  is  the  line  of  d - x : confequently  tht;  newly  form- 
ed figure  is  an  harmonical  curve. 

The  fame  may  lie  ihewn  geometrically,  by  placing  two 
circles,  having  their  diameters  equal- to  the  greateft  ordinates 
of  the  feparate  curves,  fo  as  to  interfeff  each  other  in  an 
angle  equal  to  twice  the  angular  diilance  of  the  origin  of 
the  curves  {kejig.  8)  : then  a right  line  revolving  round 
their  interfedlion  with  an  equable  velocity,  will  have  fcg- 
ments  cut  off  by  each  circle,  equal  to  the  correfponding  or- 
dinate ; and  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  fegmenis  will  be- 
the  joint  ordinates  ; and  if  a circle  he  deferibed  through  the 
point  of  interfedfion,  touching  the-  common  chord  of  the 
two  circles,  and  having  its  radius  equal  'to  the  diilance  of 
their  centres,  this  circle  w ill  always  cut  off  in  the  revolving- 
line  a portion  equal  to  the  ordinate.  For  if  A B be  made 
parallel  to  C D,  and  E B to  F G,  4ABE=CGF  = 
C H F ; but  E I B is  a right  angle  as  well  as  FI  C F,  and 
E I : I 13  ::  F C : 0 H ::  A E : C H,  fince  A F is  equal  to 
twice  the  diilance  of  the  centres,  which  bifeCl  A H and  F II, 
and  therefore  to  C E,  and  F C = A E,  or  -E  I : A E :: 
I B : C H ; but  E I : A E ::  I D : AC,  therefore  1 B : 
C H ::  I D : A C,  and  the  triangles  A C H,  DIB  are  fimi- 
lar,  and  Z.DBI  = CHA  = DK  A,  and  A D is  a pa- 
rallelogram,  confequently  1(  D = A B = C G. 

If  the  circle  C G be  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  C,  the 
interfedlion  H will  always  fhew  the  angular,  diftance  of 
the  point  in  which  the  curve  croffes  the  axis  ; and  the  dif- 
tance of  the  centres  will  be  equal  to  the  grcatetl  ordinate. 
If,  therefore,  the  circles  are  equal,  the  greateft  ordinate  will 
alio  vary  as  the  chord  of  an  arc'incrcafing  equally,  or  as  the 
ordinate  of  the  harmonical  curve.  Smith’s  Harmonics. 
Sedl.  XI.  Young’s  Natural  Philofophv,  ike.  vol.  ii.  p.  75, 
&c. 
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Harmonical  Interval.  See  Interval. 

Harmonical  Proportion.  See  Harmonical  Proportion. 

Harmonical  Series,  is  a feries  of  many  numbers  in  con- 
tinual harmonical  proportion. 

If  there  be  four  or  more  numbers,  whereof  every  three 
immediate  terms  are  harmonical,  the  whole  makes  an  har- 
monical feries,  of  continual  harmonical  proportionals  j as,  30: 
20  : 15  : 1 2 : 10. 

Or  if  every  four  immediately  next  each  other  are  harmoni- 
cal, it  is  alfo  a continual  harmonical  feries,  but  of  another 
fpecies  ; as,  3,  4,  6,  9,  18,  36,  &c. 

Harmonical  Sounds,  or  Sons  Harmoniques.  See  Son 
and  Sound. 

HARMONICS.  All  the  concomitant  or  acceilary 
founds,  which,  on  the  principle  of  refonance,  accompany 
every  Jingle  found,  and  render  it  perceptible,  are  thus  called. 
And*  thus  all  tlie  aliquot  parts  of  a Hiring  produce  harmo- 
nics. This  fubftantive  is  mafeuline  when  found  is  under- 
Hood  ; and  feminine  when  the  word  chord,  or  Hiring,  is  in 
quebion. 

Harmonics,  Experiments  in.  See  Note  Flutee.  The 
effe&s  of  different  tunings,  beats  of  unifons  and  octaves  on 
the  violin,  all  the  ltrings  itruck  at  once  on  the  guitar,  and 
monochord  tuned  and  divided  harmonically,  feem  a unifon, 
like  a fingle  key  on  the  full  organ. 

The- term  Harmonics  generally  implies  the  theory  of  found ; 
the  divilion  of  the  monochord  into  harmonic  intervals,  by 
menfuration,  or  ratios,  including  concords,  difeords,  and  tem- 
perament. 

But  the  harmonics  of  which  we  have  now  to  fpeak,  are 
the  founds  generated  by  a tingle  grave  tone,  either  of  a great 
bell,  or  itring  of  an  inbrument.  Small  bells  and  brings 
have  doubtlefs  their  harmonics  ; but  they  are  too  acute  for 
our  perception  and  appreciation. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  any  fingle  deep  mufical  tone, 
fnch  as  the  3d  or  4th  bring  of  a violoncello,  foon  after  it  is 
caufed  to  found,  produces,  befides  the  tone  of  the  whole 
bring,  its  odave,  12th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  and  faintly,  the 
21b,  which,  by  contradion,  for  the  convenience  of  our 
bauds  on  keyed-inbruments,  we  form  into  a common  chord, 
or  3d,  5U1,  and  8th,  the  molt  pleafing  combination  of  mufi- 
cal founds  in  our  fyltem  of  harmony.  By  nice  oblervation 


it  was  difeovered  in  the  17th  century,  by  Galileo,  that  a 
bring,  when  caufed  to  vibrate  by  a quill,  a hammer,  or  a bow, 
divided  itfelf  into  all  the  above  proportions,  by  a kind  of 
magic  knots  or  bridges  : that  half  the  bring  produced  the 
odave  of  the  whole  ; the  3d  part  of  the  bring,  the  5th  of 
the  odave  ; the  4th  part,  the  double  odave  of  the  whole  ; 
the  5th  part,  the  17th,  or  major  3d  to  the  double  odave  ; 
the  6th  part,  the  double  odave  ol  the  5th,  or  minor  3d  to 
the  17th,  or  major  3d;  the  7th  part  of  the  bring,  when  we 
hear  it  found,  is  the  flat  7th  to  the  double  odave  of  the 
whole  bring.  Mathematicians  exprefs  thefe  proportions  by 
ratios,  thus  : acute,  h f : grave,  ’,  ',  j, 

And  by  thefe  ligurcs  are  exprelfed,  not  only  the  feveral 
divilions  of  the  bring,  or  monochord  into  harmonical  pro- 
portions, but  the  proportional  number  of  vibrations  which 
each  of  thefe  feveral  confonances  makes,  compared  with  the 
reb. 

If  we  produce  a deep  tone  from  a great  bell,  or  the  4th 
bring  of  a violoncello,  we  hear,  belides  the  principal  found 
and  its  odave,  two  other  very  acute  founds,  one  of  which  is 
the  j 2th  above  the  principal,  or  odave  of  the  5th,  and  the 
other  the  major  17th,  or  double  odave  of  the  (harp  3d. 
The  principal  found  is  called  the  generator,  and  the  two 
other  founds  which  it  engenders,  its  harmonics,  including 
the  odave.  See  Generator. 
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Another,  and  perhaps  a clearer  way  of  (hewipg  how  a 
bring  divides  itfelf  into  its  harmonics,  is  by  reprefenting  the 
whole  bring,  and  indicating  the  proportions  which  produce 
them. 
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Divide  a bring  into  half,  and  it  will  produce  two  odaves 
of  the  whole. 

Divide  it  into  three  parts,  and  it  will  produce  three  i2ths 
of  the  whole,  or  three  5ths  of  the  odave. 

Divide  it  into  four  parts,  and  each  will  be  a double  odave, 
or  15th  of  the  whole. 

Divide  it  into  five  parts,  and  each  will  be  a tierce  to  the 
15th,  or  a major  17th  to  the  whole. 

Rameau,  who  has  built  his  fyltem  of  la  Bajfe  Fondamcn- 
tale  upon  thefe  harmonics,  has  no  other  natural  foundation 
for  the  minor  mode  than  reverb ng  the  founds  produced  above 
a given  generator,  and  fecking  below  it  what  indications  he 
could  find  in  nature  for  a chord  with  a flat  3d  ; and  he  dif- 
eovered that  the  12th  and  17th  major  below  a given  found, 
Below  C for  inltance,  though  they  did  not  found,  like  the 
harmonics  above  a grave  tone,  vibrated  very  vifibly, 
and  divided  thejnfelves  by  a kind  of  undulation,  one  into 


three,  and  the  other  into  five  equal  parts ; whence  he  drew 
this  conclufion,  that  thefe  vibrating  fdent  brings  pointed 


out  the  chord  minor  of  F,  thus  ; 


— 3^ 
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vvhich  founds 


approximated,  would  form  the  following c 


Though  d’Alembert  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  origin  of 
the  minor  mode,  when  he  publifhed  the  firb  edition  of  his 
“ Elements,’’  mathematicians  were  offended  at  the  author, 
Rameau,  qualifying  a tract  in  explanation  of  his  fybem, 
“ Demonftration  du  Principe  de  PHarmonie,’’  and  the  great 
1 geotnetriciao. 
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geometrician,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  attacked  d’Alembert  him- 
felf,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Berlin,  in  1753,  on 
the  fubjedl.  See  Basse  Fondamentale.  See  alfo  the  next 
articles. 

Harmonics,  Acute,  are  the  fhrill,  high,  or  very  acute 
.founds  which,  like  the  grave  harmonics  of  two  founds  de- 
fcribed  below,  are  obferved  to  accompany  a tingle  deep  or 
(■•rave  note,  in  molt  inttances  ; particularly  in  bells,  fome  of 
which  give  their  harmonics,  particularly  the  Xllth,  almoft 
as  llrong  as  the  fundamental ; and  by  attending  more  care- 
fully to  the  thing,  if  one  of  the  bed  founding  things  of  the 
bafe  of  a piano-forte  be  ftruck,  we  can  hear  the  Xl  lth  very 
plainly,  as  the  found  is  dying  away,  and  the  XVIIth  is  the 
latt  found  that  dies  away  on  the  ears.  Daniel  Bernoulli  feems 
to  have  been  the  tirlt  perfon  who  difcovered  the  caufe  of  the 
acute  harmonics,  to  which  he  was  led,  from  contemplating 
and  extending  the  application  of  the  harmonic  curve  difco- 
vered by  Dr.  Taylor,  viz.  that  a nautical  tiring,  or  theelatlic 
column  of  air  in  a pipe,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  whole 
length  is  vibrating  to  the  fundamental,  is  capable  and  dif- 
pofed  to  have  its  two  halves,  each  forming  fubordinate  vi- 
brations to  the  o dfave,  its  three  aliquot  parts,  each  to  vibrate 
to  the  main  twelfth,  its  quarters  to  the  double  oftave,  its 
five  aliquot  parts  each  to  the  major  feventeenth,  &c.  : but 
for  want  of  a proper  apparatus,  Bernouilli  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce thefe  acute  harmonics  experimentally.  The  late  Dr. 
Robinfon,  being  pofTefTed  of  a curious  wheel  monochord, 
made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Watt  about  the  year  1765,  which 
inftrument^  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  article  Con- 
cord, in  experimenting  upon  it,  fome  years  afterwards,  found 
that  when  the  firing  was  kept  in  a date  of  Ample  vibration, 
by  a very  uniform  and  gentle  motion  of  the  wheel,  if  its 
middle  point  was  then  gently  touched  with  a quill,  this  point 
immediately  flopped,  but  the  firing  continued  to  vibrate  in 
two  parts,  founding  the  odlave.  And  this  it  continued  to  do, 

’ however  ftrong  the  vibrations  were  rendered  afterwards,  by 
increafing  the  preffure  and  velocity  of  the  wheel,  d he  fame 
thing  happened  if  the  firing  was  gently  touched  at  one 
third.  It  inllantly  divided  itfelf  into  three  parts,  with  two 
nodes,  and  founded  the  twelfth.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
double  o£lave  and  feventeenth,  and  all’ other  harmonics  were 
produced  and  maintained.  But  the  prettiefl  experiment 
was,  to  put  fomething  foft,  fuch  as  a lock  of  cotton,  in  the 
way  of  the  wide  vibrations  of  the  chord,  at  one-third  and 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  fo  as  to  diiturb  them  when  they 
became  wide.  When  this  was  done,  the  firing  inllantly  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a figure  of  8,  performing  at  once  the 
full  vibrations  competent  to  its  whole  length,  and  the  three 
fubordinate  vibrations  correfponding  to  one-third  of  its 
length,  and  founding  the  fundamental  and  the  Xllth,  with 
. equal  firength.  In  this  manner,  ail  the  different  accompani- 
ments were  produced  at  pleafure,  and.  could  be  continued, 
even  with  llrong  founds.  And  it  was  amufing  to  obferve, 
when  the  wheel  was  itrongly  preffed  to  the  firing,  and  the 
motion  violent,  the  nodes  would  form  themfelves  on  various 
parts  of  the  firing,  rnuning  from  one  part  to  another.  This 
was  always  accompanied  with  all  the  jarring  founds  which 
correfponded  to  them.  When  the  firing  was  making  very 
gentle,  Ample  vibrations,  and  the  wheel  hardly  touching  it, 
if  a violoncello  was  made  to  found  the  Xllth  very  flrongly  in 
its  neighbourhood,  the  firing  inllantly  divided  itfelf,  and  vi- 
brated in  unifon,  frequently  retaining  its  Ample  vibration  and 
fundamental  tone.  We  recommend  this  experiment  to  every 
perfon  who  wifhes  to  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the 
mechanifm  of  mufical  founds.  He  will  fee,  in  a moll  ienfi- 
,i)]e  and  convincing  manner,  how  a Angle  firing  of  the  iEolian 
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harp  gives  us  all  the  changes  of  harmony,  Aiding  from  one 
found  to  another,  according  as  it  is  affe&ed  in  its  different 
parts  by  an  irregular  breeze  of  wind.’’ 

Mr.  John  Hawkins,  the  inventor  of  the  Finger-keyed 
V iol , fee  that  article,  and  whofe  experiment  on  the  concert- 
pitch  is  related  in  that  article,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  mechanical  exhibition  fhevved  to  his  vifitors,  a delightful 
and  ocular  exhibition  of  the  acute  harmonics  of  a firing,  as 
Dr.  Robinfon  had  produced  them  to  the  ear,  as  above  quoted. 
Mr.  H.’s  apparatus  confilled  merely  of  a brafs  wire  15  or  16 
feet  long,  lpirally  curled  through  its  whole  length,  (as  is  done 
by  the  bale  firings  in  his  patent  piano-fortes,  for  rendering 
the  inftrument  portable),  and  flretched  over  two  bridges  near 
its  two  ends,  againlt  the  wainfeot  of  the  room,  on  which 
was  a fcale,  dividing  the  ipace  between  the  bridges  into  ali- 
quot parts,  as  r,  j,  f,  &c.  through  its  whole  length. 
The  firing,  thus  prepared,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  thumb 
and  finger  in  the  middle,  and  drawn  about  two  inches  out  of 
its  quiefeent  pofition,  and  let  go,  then  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
or  the  feather  of  a quill  being  dexteroufly  applied,  to  check 
the  extreme  vibrations  oppofite  to  any  one  of  the  aliquot 
divifions,  the  firing  immediately  began  to  vibrate  in  fo  many 
feparate  parts,  without  deftroying  the  total  vibration,  which 
flill  continued,  and  fupported  its  fubordinate  vibrations  for  a 
minute  or  more,  in  a manner  highly  gratifying  to  the  eye,  as 
the  vibrations  were  flow  enough  to  be  readily  counted  and 
compared  with  each  other. 

Harmonics,  Grave,  are  deep,  low,  or  very  grave 
founds,  which,  like  the  acute  of  a Angle  firing  above 
deferibed,  are  obferved  to  accompany  the  accordance  of 
two  founding  firings,  or  pipes,  &c.  Thefe  have  two 
different  origins,  viz.  in  perfedl  confonances,  or  fuch 
wherein  the  exa£l  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  founding 
firing,  or  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a given  time  can  be 
exprefled  in  fmall  numbers  ; the  coincidence  of  thefe  vi- 
brations or  pulfes  of  the  found  occafion  periodical  rein- 
forcements of  the  found,  which,  when  they  occur  oftener 
than  twelve  times  in  a fecond,  affedl  the  ear  as  independent 
grave  founds.  In  the  other  cafe  of  imperfedl  confonances, 
or  tempered  concords,  where  the  ratios  are  furd,  or  the  num- 
bers expreffing  them  very  large,  the  fmall  cycles  of  pulfes, 
occafion,  by  the  periods  of  their  greatefl  imperfedlions,  the 
phenomena  called  Beats  (fee  that  article)  : if  fuch  beats 
are  quicker  than  twelve  in  a fecond,  they  occafion  a like 
fenfation  of  Grave  Harmonic,  which  have  been  fully  treat- 
ed of  under  that  article.  . 

Mr.  Holden,  in  his  “ Eflay,”  p.  300,  denominates  the 
grave  harmonics,  dependents  of  the  confonance  whence  they 
refult. 

HARMONIOUS,  Canon.  See  Monociiord. 

HARMONIDES,  in  Biography,  a young  flute-player, 
and  Icholar  of  Timotheus,  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  if 
Lucian  may  be  credited,  who  relates  with  the  appearance  of 
great  gravity,  at  his  Aril  public  performance,  in  order  to 
afionifh  his  hearers,  began  hi3  folo  with  fo  violent  a blail, 
that  he  breathed  his  lail  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  upon 
the  fpot. 

This  account  is  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  feems  to  require 
the  teftimony  of  the  author’s  own  words  : tva.v  mnw  it  av't  y, 
breathed  his  lajl  breath  into  the  Jlute  ; and  t»  o.rqi  ocartftun,  he 
died  upon  the  Jlage. 

HARMONIE  Directs,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  is  that  Iftirmony  in 
which  the  bafe  is  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  upper  parts 
preferve  a regular  order  with  the  bafe.  Harmonic  renverfee,  or 
inverted  harmony,  is  that  in  which  one  of  the  treble  parts  is 
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rViadethe  bafc,  which  happens  in  the  chord  of  the  (kh  and  ®. 
See  Direct  and  Inverted. 

HARMONIST,  a mulician  learned  in  harmony.  He 
is  a good  harmonifl.  “ Durante,”  fays  Roufieau,  “ was  the 
greatell  majlcr  of  harmony  in  Italy,  that  is,  in  the  whole 
world  but  there  are  fome  who  do  not  fubfcribe  implicitly  to 
this  afl'ertion  : and  regard  Leo  and  Jomelli  to  be  equally  pro- 
found, and  much  more  pleafng  harmcnifb , than  Durante  : 
w hofe  almott  only  works  that  are  highly  prized  in  Italy, 
and  which  have  been  heard  of  elfewhere,  are  his  ducts, 
formed  from  the  cantatas  of  his  matter  Alelfandro  Scar- 
latti, which  are  claflical  and  ttandard  ftudies  for  the  great- 
ell fingers. 

HARMONOMETRE,  an  inftrument  calculated  to 
meafure  the  relative  harmonies.  If  we  could  obferve  and 
follow  with  the  eye  and  the  ear  the  undulations,  the  magic 
knots,  as  d’Alembert  calls  them,  and  all  the  divifions  of  a 
Uring  during  its  vibration,  we  fhould  have  a natural  and  very 
. accurate  harmonometre  •,  but  our  fenfes  being  too  grofs  for 
fuch  nice  obfervations,  their  deficiencies  are  fupplied  by  a 
monochord,  which  we  divide  at  our  pleafure,  by  moveable 
bridges,  that  conftitute  the  bell  harmonometre  hitherto 
found.  See  Monociiord. 

HARMONY.  The  late  citizen  of  Geneva,  Roufieau, 
havin''  treated  the  fubjeX  of  this  article,  in  his  Mufical  Dic- 
tionary, more  amply  and  intelligently  than  any  other  author 
in  the  French  language,  we  Hull  try  to  transfufe  into  our 
tongue  the  chief  of  his  ingenious  remarks. 

« The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  word  harmony 
in  their  mufic,  is  the  more  difficult  to  determine,  from  its 
being  originally  a proper  name  (Harrnonia,  wife  of  Cad- 
mus), and  having  no  roots  whence  it  may  be  decompounded, 
in  order  to  extract  an  etymology.  (See  the  ancient  treatifes 
which  remain.)  Harmony  feeins  to  imply  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceffion  of  founds,  with  relpecl  to  acute  and  grave,  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  rhythm  and  metre , which  concern  time  and  meafure. 
This  leaves  the  word  harmony  fo  vague  and  indeterminate, 
that  it  is  iinpoffible  to  fix  its.precife  meaning,  but  by  a par- 
ticular ttudy  of  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  art  into  which 
ancient  mufic  was  divided,"  thefe  were  founds,  intervale,  fyf- 
tems,  genera,  modes,  mutations,  and  melopo'cia,  or  the  compoli- 
tion  of  melody,  which  only  comprehend  what  was  denomi- 
nated harmonics,  or  the  fcience  of  mufic,  ilricftly  fo  called  ; 
but  to  thel'e  were  added  five  other  requiiites,  no  lefs  effential 
for  a mulician  to  know,  than  the  preceding  feven  : and  thefe 
were  rhythm , or  the  regulation  of  cadences  in  all  kinds  of 
movement ; metre,  or  the  meafure  of  verfes  ; organic,  or  the 
irvftruinental  art  ; hypocritic,  or  gejlure ; and  even  to  thefe 
divifions,  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  and  fome  others,  add  ndi- 
cum,  or  the  art  of  finging,”  and  ftdl  (adds  Roufieau)  har- 
mony will  be  very  difficult  to  diftinguiih  from  melody. 

“ We  fee  by  a paffage  from  Nichoinachus,  and  by  others, 
that  fometimes  the  name  of  harmony  was  given  to  comfo- 
nance  in  the  oclave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and  inflru- 
ments  formed  of  unifons  and  octaves,  which  were  generally 
termed  antiphons. 

“ Harmony,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a fucceflion  of 
chords  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  modulation.  This  harmony 
for  a longtime  had  no  other  principles  than- laws  almoft  ar- 
bitrary, founded  on  the  judgment  of  practifed  ears,  which 
determined  what  were  good  or  bad  iuccellions  of  concords, 
but  which,  at  length,  were  reduced  to  calculation.  _ How- 
ever, Pere  Merfennc,  and  M.  Sauveur,  having  difeovered 
that  every  found,  though  feeminglv  lingle,  was  accompanied 
bv  two  other  more  feeble  founds,  which  formed,  with  the 
principal,  the  perfect  chord  major,  M.  Rameau,  upon  the 
bafis  of  this  experiment,  has  built  an  harjnonical  fyttem, 
Vol.  XVII. 
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with  which  he  has  filled  many  obfeure  books,  and  thefe  M. 
d’Alembert  at  length  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  th  • 
public.” 

Here  we  mutt  flop  to  correct  a mitlake  of  this  lively 
writer:  it  was  neither  Pere  Merfcnne,  nor  M.  Sauveur,  who 
difeovered  th r f,ns  harm  miques,  or  harmonics  of  the  12th  and 
major  1,7th.  which  accompany  every  mufical  found,  but  Ga- 
lileo Galilei.  See  his  article,  and  Baffe  Fondamentale. 

And  M.  d’Alembert  in  the  2d  edit,  of  his  n Elements  of 
Mufic,  on  the  Principles  of  Rameau,’’  difputes  his  origin  of 
the  minor  mode,  and  denies  that  any  part  of  his  fyttem  will 
admit  of  demonilration. 

“ Tartini,  fetting  off  from  another  experiment,  more  no- 
vel, more  delicate,  and  not  lefs  certain,  arrived  at  fimilar 
conclufions,  by  a very  different  road.  Rameau  made  the 
bafe  produce  the  treble  ; Tartini  made  the  treble  generate 
the  bafe.  The  latter  derives  harmony  from  melody,  the  for- 
mer the  contrary.  To  determine  from  which  of  thefe  two 
fchools  the  bell  works  are  likely  to  proceed,  we  have  only  to 
coniider  which  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  other,  the  me- 
lody or  the  accompaniment.”  See  System,  Harmonics, 
Fundamental  Base,  Terza  Suona,  Counterpoint, 
and  Composition. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  of  this  eloquent  and  powerful  writer, 
none  will  furprife  muficians  more  than  the  following,  with 
which  he  clofes  the  prefent  article  in  his  Mufical  Dic- 
tionary. 

“ When  we  reflcX,  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  have  mufic,  the  Europeans  alone  are  fond  of 
harmony,  and  delighted  with  different  parts,  moving  at  the 
fame  time ; when  we  remember  how  many  ages  the  world 
has  endured,  without  any  one  nation  that  has  cultivated  the 
fine  arts,  in  any  of  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
difeovering  this  harmony  ; that  no  animal,  no  bird,  no  being  in 
nature,  produces  any  other  confonance  than  unifon,  nor  other 
mufic  than  melody  ; that  the  oriental  languages,  fo  fonorous, 
fo  mufical  ; that  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  acute,  delicate, 
and  exercifcd  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  guided  this  vo- 
luptuous and  impaflioned  people  towards  our  harmony ; 
that  without  it  their  mufic  has  produced  fuch  prodigious 
effeXs  t that  with  it,  thofe  of  our  muiic  are  fo  feeble  ; and, 
lattly,  that  it  fiiould  be  referved  for  people  of  the  north, 
whofe  organs  are  grofs  and  obtufe,  to  be  more  touched  with 
the  clangor  and  noife  of  warring  founds,  than  with  the  fweet 
accents,  and  melody  of  inflexions,  to  make  this  great  dif- 
covery,  and  to  ettablifii  it  as  a principle  in  all  the  rules  of 
the  art  ; when,  I fay,  we  rcfieX  on  all  thefe  circumflances, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  fufpeXing,  that  all  our  harmony 
is  but  a Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  occurred  to  us,  if  we  had  been  more  fenfible  to  the  true 
beauties  of  the  art,  and  to  mufic  truly  natural. 

“ Rameau,  however,  pretends,  that  harmony  is  the  fource 
of  the  greatell  beauties  in  mufic  ; but  this  fentiment  is  con- 
futed i>\  facts  and  reafon.  By  facts,  from  all  the  great 
effects  of  mufic  having  ceafed,  and  that  it  has  loft  its  force 
and  energy,  fince  the  invention  of  counter-point ; to  which 
I mull  add,  that  the  beauties  of  what  is  called  fine  harmony, 
are  thofe  of  learning,  and  often  of  pedantry,  which  only 
tranfport  perfons  deep  in  the  mytteries  of  the  fcience  ; whereas 
the  true  beauties  of  muiic  being  thofe  of  nature,  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  equally  felt  b)  all  men,  learned  and  ignorant. 
By  reafon,  fince  harmony  furnifltes  no  principle  of  imitation, 
by  which  mufic  awakening  images,  or  exprefling  l'entiments, 
can  mount  up  to  the  drama,  which  is  the  moil  noble,  and 
the  only  energetic  part  of  the  art;  all  that  depended  on 
Ample,  natural  founds,  being  much  circumfcribcd  irt  the 
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pleafure  they  afford,  and  having  very  little  power  over  the  confequently  equally  tempered,  which  is  the  Equal  tan* 
human  heart.”  per  ament,  or  Isotonic  fyflem,  (which  fee,)  but  this  ought  not 

We  ihall  leave  the  exclufiv"  admirers  of  melody  and  liar-  to  be  called  equal  harmony,  as  Mr.  Emerfon,  and  fome 
mouy  to  fight  it  out,  and  declare  that  we  never  wifii  to  hear  other  writers,  have  done. 

melody  without  harmony,  or  harmony  without  melody.  Hai’.mony,  Temperaments  of,  are-applied  to  the  temoera- 
Whenever  thefe  two  fillers  quarrel,  and  fet  up  different  in-  ments  of  the  intervals,  in  common  keyed  inftruments,  or 
terefts,  they  mutually  injure  each  other,  and  difpleaic  their  imperfect  inftruments,  where  the  fame  temperaments  necef- 
Ipeft  friends.  farily  apply  alfo  to  the  melody , or  leaps  from  one  note  to- 

lfidore's  defnition  of  harmony  is  a proof  that,  with  the  another  : but  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Farey,  in  the  Philofophical 
ancients,  it  only  implied  melody.  “ Prima  divilio  muficae  Magazine,  vol.  27.  p.  206  and  314,  it  is  (hewn,  that  good 
qus  harmonica  dicitur,  id  ell,  modulatio  vocis — non  vo-  performers  on  perfeft  inftruments,  and  correft  fingers,  make 
cufn.”  no  temperaments  in  the  harmony,  but  throw  the  fame  en- 

PIarmonv,  figurative,  in  oppofition  to  the  harmony  of  tirely  into  the  melody  or  leaps,  fo  as  to  produce  every  chord 
common  chords,  or  note  againlt  note,  otherwife  called  plain  or  confonance  of  notes  heard  together  pnfeft  throughout 
counterpoint.  It  had  its  title  of  fgurative  after  the  invention  their  performance,  at  leaft,  they  can  do  fo,  if  fkilful  and 
of  the  time-table,  when  different  figures  or  notes  were  ufed  fufficiently  careful  ; and  it  is  truly  afferted,  that  they  never 
from  thofe  of  canto-fermo,  commonly  called  Gregorian,  attemper  their  harmony  by  defign,  as  a tuner  of  imperfedt 
See  Gregorian  and  Figurative.  inllruments  is  forced  to  do,  and  hence  the  vaft  importance 

Harmony,  Perfcfl,  of  Maxwell,  is  a fyftem  of  mufical  of  the  inftruments  for  yielding  perfedl  harmony,  on  the 
founds,  44  within  the  octave,  invented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  theory  and  conftrudtion  of  which  Mr.  Maxwell  has  fo  ably 
JBroomholme  in  Scotland,  the  application  of  which,  to  the  exerted  himfelf ; fee  his  “ Effay  011  Tune.” 


violin  and  other  bowed  inftruments,  is  fully  explained  in  his 
“ Effay  on  Tune,”  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1781,  and 
wherein  fome  hints  are  given  towards  its  application  to  the 
organ,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  mufical  mechanic  has  yet 
availed  himfelf,  and  effedted,  on  this  noble  inftrument,  the 
■rrand  deficleratum  of  inftrumental  mufic,  whereby  a cor- 
redt  concert  of  voices,  or  perfedt  inftruments,  wherein  every 
concord  throughout  the  piece  (hall  be  perfect,  and  without 
temperament,  or  beats,  may  be  certainly  and  corredtly  imi- 
tated. See  Maxwell’s  Scale  of  Intervals. 

Harmony,  Equal,  of  Dr.  Smith,  comprehends  fyftems 
of  mufical  intervals,  inveftigated  by  this  author  in  his  “ Har- 
monics the  principles  of  which  are,  that  every  concord  there- 
in ftiallbe  equally,  and  the  moll  harmonious,  that  the  unalter- 
able nature  of  the  fcale  will  admit,  according  to  the  compafs 
or  extent  of  it ; thus,  for  the  compafs  of  one  odlave,  Dr.  Smith 
calculates  (p.  153.  2d  edit.)  that  the  major  thirds  muft  all  be 
flattened  L‘th  of  a major  comma,  or  1 3455  X : for  the  compafs 
of  two  odiaves,  the  1 1 Ids  mult  be  flattened  ^ c,  — 1.3670X: 
for  the  compafs  of  three  odtaves,  the  temperament  muft  be 
UI—  1 c,  or  1 2231  X : and  for  the  compals  of  four  odtaves 
(p.  140, note.)  HI  — f-c,  or  more  nearly,  the  tempera- 
ment is  1.0865  X.  For  feveral  reafons,  Dr.  Smith  preferred 
the  fyftem  of  equal  harmony  in  three  odtaves,  and  fliews 
; p.  1 56.)  that  the  fame  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  a com- 
menfurate  fyftem  of  50  equal  parts  in  the  odtave,  without, 
however,  any  where  mentioning,  that  this  is  the  fyftem  of 
Mr.  Henfling  (Hill,  de  l’Acad.  1711,  i6mo.  p.406.),  as 
obferved  by  Mr.  Farey,  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine, 
vol.  36.  p.  49  ; by  whofe  theorems,  p.  41,  or  corollaries, 
p.  374,  of  the  fame  volume,  all  the  temperaments  in  either 
of  the  above  fyftems  can  readily  be  calculated,  and  the 
feveral  wolves  alfo,  which  will  arife  in  applying  the  fame 
to  the  common  inftrument  with  only  12  notes  in  the  odlave, 
or  even  to  l)r.  Smith's  own  improved  harpfichord,  whenever 
modulation  is  made,  fo  far  as  to  require  double  flats,  or 
double  fharps  ; but  which  can  now  be  ufed,  even  on  tire 
organ,  as  well  as  the  piano-forte,  without  any  wolves,  as 
far  as  two  double  fharps  and  one  double  flat ; on  the  patent 
inllruments  of  M.  Loefchmai!  of  Newpian-llreet,  whofe 
organs  in  particular  far  exceed  any  thing  hitherto  effedled  in 
mufical  inllruments.  The  above  fyftems,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
are  all  for  equalizing  the  harmony  of  the  feveral  concords, 
with  refpecl  to  each  other  : a different  objcdl  is  aimed  at  by 
fome  thcorifts  and  tuners,  viz.  making  all  the  twelve  feveral. 
keys  equally  harmonious,  with  refpecl  to  each  other,  and 
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Harmony  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  a laxer  fenfe,  to  de- 
note an  agreement,  fuitablenefs,  union,  conformity,  &c. 
In  mufic  we  fometimes  apply  it  to  a fingle  voice,  when  fo- 
norous,  clear,  and  foft  ; or  to  a fingle  inftrument,  when  it 
yields  a very  agreeable  found.  Thus  we  fay,  the  harmony 
of  her  voice,  of  his  lute,  &c._ 

In  Matters  of  Learning,  we  life  harmony  for  a certain 
agreement  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  difeourfe,  which 
renders  the  reading  thereof  agreeable.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay, 
harmonious  periods,  &c. 

In  Architecture,  harmony  denotes  an  agreeable  relation 
between  the  parts  of  a building.  See  Symmetry. 

In  Painting,  they  fpeak  of  a harmony,  both  in  the  or- 
donnance  and  compofition,  and  in  the  colours  of  a piilure. 
In  the  ordonnance  it  figniiies  the  union  or  connexion  be- 
tween the  figures,  with  refpe£t  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  piece. 
In  the  colouring  it  denotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixture 
of  different  colours.  (See  Colouring.)  M.  Dela  Chambre 
derives  the  harmony  of  colours  from  the  fame  proportions 
as  the  harmony  of  founds.  This  he  infills  on  at  large,  in 
his  treatife  of  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, he  lays  down  green  as  the  moft  agreeable  of  colours, 
correfponding  to  the  odlave  in  mufic;  red,  to  a fifth;  yellow, 
to  a fourth,  dec.  See  Harmony,  in  Painting. 

The  term  harmony  is  frequently  ufed  metaphorically  for 
various  tilings  which  have  no  connection  with  found  or  prac- 
tical mufic ; as  the  harmony  of  colours  in  painting ; the 
harmony  of  numbers  in  poetry  ; harmony  in  the  feveral  of- 
fices, departments,  and  orders  of  a Hate;  harmony  in  a 
family. 

Harmony,  or  Evangelical  Harmony,  is  alfo  a title  of 
divers  books,  compofed  to  fliew  the  uniformity  and  agree- 
ment of  the  accounts  given  by  the  four  evangelills,  by  re- 
ducing them  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  record- 
ed really  happened. 

The  fir  ft  attempt  of  this  kind  is  attributed  to  Tatian  or 
Tlicophilus  of  Antioch,  under  the  title  of  Diateffaron  or 
of  the  four,  in  the  fccond  century.  After  his  example,  di- 
vers other  harmonies  have  been  compofed  by  Ammonius  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  220,  Eufebius  of  Cwfarea,  about 
315,  Ofiander,  Janfenius  bifhop  of  Ghent,  Mr.  Toinnrd 
Mr.  Whifton,  Lamy,  Lc  Clerc,  Doddridge,  Macknight^ 
Pilkington,  Prieilley,  Newcome,  & c.  Thefe  feveral  har- 
monizers  have  entertained  very  different  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  period  of  our  Lord’s  public  miniftry,  which  have  ne- 
ceffarily  occafioned  a correfponding  diverfity  in  the  difpofi. 

ties 
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Yion  of  their  refpe&ive  harmonies.  Dr.  Prieftlev,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  publilhed  in  1777,  1ms  adopted  the 
opinion  propofed  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Differtations  on  the 
Times  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Chrift,  and  itrenuoufly 
maintained,  that  he  preached  no  longer  than  one  year,  or 
one  year  and  a few  months.  This  opinion  is,  undoubtedly, 
•very  ancient  : it  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  and  alio  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus:  Irenaeus  anti  Tertullian  afcrihe  the  fame 
opinion  to  the  Valentinians.  See  Origen.  De  Princip. 
lib.  iv,  $ 5.  apud  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  160.  ed.  Benedict.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  340.  ed.  Sylb.  vel.  apud  Oper.  tom.  i. 
p.  407.  ed.  Oxon.  Iren.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  num.  3.  Tertull.  lib. 
Adverfus  Judaeos,  cap.  18. 

However  it  has  been  objefte^  by  others,  and  particularly  by 
bifhop  Ncwcome,  in  liis  Harmony  of  the  Goipels,  publilhed 
in  1778,  that  this  period  of  one  year  is  much  too  fliort  for 
the  feveral  journies  of  our  Saviour  in  Galilee,  and  the  tranf- 
aCtions  connected  with  them  ; and  he  has  offered  feVeral  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  more  common  opinion,  iirit  advanced 
by  Eufebius,  viz.  that  our  Lord's  miniffry  continued  three 
years  and  a half,  and  included  in  that  fpace  of  time  four 
paffovers.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  our  Lord’s 
miniffry  included  five  paffovers  ; the  iirit  of  which  happened 
A.  D.  30  ; the  fecond  A.  D.  31 ; the  third  A.  D.  32  ; the 
fourth  A.  D.  33  ; the  fifth  on  Friday,  April  23,  A.  D. 
34;  anfwering  to  the  4747th  year  of  the  Julian  period.  See 
bis  Observations  on  Prophecy,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  144. 
— 168. 

Haumony  of  the  fpheres,  or  celejlial  harmony,  is  a fort  of 
mufic  much  fpoken  of  by  many  of  the  philofophcrs  and 
fathers  ; fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  regular  fweetly- 
tuned  motions  of  the  ftars  and  planets. 

Plato,  Philo  Judaeus,  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Ambrofe,  St. 
liidore,  Boethius,  and  many  others,  are  itrongly  poffeffed 
with  the  opinion  of  this  harmony,  which  they  attribute  to 
the  various  proportionate  impreflions  of  the  heavenly  globes 
upon  one  another,  which,  afting  under  proper  intervals, 
form  a harmony.  It  is  impofiible,  according  to  them,  that 
inch  fpacious  bodies,  moving  with  fo  much  rapidity,  fhould 
be  filent ; on  the  contrary,  the  atmofphere,  continually 
impelled  hy  them,  muff  yield  a fet  of  founds  proportionate 
to  the  impulfions  it  receives  : confequentlv,  as  they  do  not 
all  run  the  fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  lame  velocity, 
the  different  tones  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  motions,  di- 
redted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  muff  form  an  admirable 
l’ymphony  or  concert.  St.  lrenreus,  St.  Bafil,  and  St.  Epi- 
phanus,  Stc  , have  appeared  againft  the  notion. 

Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a view  to  the  gravita- 
tion of  edeffial  bodies,  in  what  he  taught  concerning  the 
harmony  of  the  fpheres. 

A niufical  chord  gives  the  fame  notes  as  one  double  in 
length,  when  the  tenlion  or  force  with  which  the  latter  is 
llretehed  is  quadruple  ; and  the  gravity  of  a planet  is  quad- 
ruple of  the  gravity  of  a planet  at  a double  diffance.  In  ge- 
neral, that  .any  muffcal  chord  may  become  unifon  to  a leffer 
chord  of  the  fame  kind,  its  tenfion  muff  be  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  fquarc  of  its  length  is  greater  ; and 
that  the  gravity  of  a planet  may  become  equal  to  the  gravity 
of  another  planet  nearer  the  fun,  it  muff  be  incyreafed  in 
proportion  as  the  fquare  ot  its  diffance  from  the  fun  is 
greater.  If,  therefore,  we  ihould  fuppofe  mufical  chords 
to  extend  from  the  fun  to  each  planet,  that  allthefe  chords 
might  become  unifon,  it  would  be  requifite  to  increafe  or 
diminifh  their  tenfions  in  the  fame  proportions  as  would  be 
fufficient  to  render  the  gravities  of  the  planets  equal;  and 
from  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  proportions,  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  the  harmony  of  the  fpherts  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 


derived.  P in.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scrip, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Plutarch  de  Animal.  Procreatione,  e Timceo. 
See  Maclaurm’s  View  of  Newton’s  Dilcov.  book  i.  chap.  i;. 
p.  32.  ed.  4to.  See  Gravity. 

Hakmosy,  pre-cjlablijhed,  a celebrated  fyffem  of  M. 
Leibnitz,  by  means  whereof  he  accounts  for  the  union  or 
communication  between  the  fold  and  body. 

The  philofophers  had  univerfally  held,  that  the  foul  and 
body  adt  really  and  phylically  on  each  other.  Des  Cartes 
firft  appeared,  and  fliewed  that  the  heterogeneity  of  their 
nature  did  not  allow  of  fuch  real  union  ; and  that  they  could 
only  have  an  apparent  one,  whereof  God  is  the  mediator. 

M.  Leibnitz,  unfatisfied  with  either  of  thefe  hypothefes, 
eftablifhes  a-third.  A foul  or  fpirit,  he  obferves,  is  to  have  a 
certain  feries  of  thoughts,  defires,  and  wills  : a body,  which 
is  only  a machine,  is  to  have  a certain  feries  of  motions,  to  be 
determined  by  the  combination  of  its  mechanical  diipoiition 
with  the  impreflions  of  extenial  objects. 

If,  now,  there  be  found  a foul  and  body  fo  framed,  that  the 
whole  feries  of  wills  of  the  foul,  and  the  whole  feries  of 
motions  of  the  body,  exadtly  correfpond  ; and  at  the  fame- 
time, for  initance,  when  the  foul  defircs  to  go  to  any  place, 
the  two  feet  move  mechanically  that  way  ; this  foul  and 
body  will  have  a relation  to  one  another,  not  by  any  actual 
union  between  them,  but  by  the  conffant  and  perpetual 
correfpondence  of  the  feveral  actions  of  both.  Now,  God 
puts  together  this  foul  and  body,  which  had  fuch  a corre- 
Ipondence  antecedent  to  their  union  ; fuch  a pre-eftablifhed 
harmony.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  all  the  other 
fouls  and  bodies  that  have  been,  or  ever  will  be  joined. 

In  effect,  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  body,  iucceeding  in 
the  order  ot  efficient  caufes,  do  alfo  agree  and  correfpond 
with  the  ideas  ot  the  foul  ; to  that  the  body  is  determined  to 
act  at  the  time  when  the  foul  wills.  £0  that  upon  this 
hypothefis,  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  followed  inflantly 
by  the  defired  motions  of  the  body,  not  in  confequence  of 
thofe  volitions  in  the  leaff,  but  of  the  nice  and  well-adj lifted 
machinery  of  the  body  ; and  the  impreflions  produced  in  the 
fenfory  have  no  effedt  on  the  mind,  but  the  correfponding 
idea  ariies,  at  that  precife  time,  in  confequence  of  a chain  of 
caufes  of  a different  kind  ; and,  therefore,  all  tl  at  men  do'  or 
fay,  is  no  more  than  the  effedt  of  exquifite  machinery. 

The  fame  principle  he  extends  farther,  and  makes  a pre- 
eftabliflied  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and 
grace  ; to  account  for  the  apparent  communication  between 
them,  and  make  phyiical  and  moral  evil  correfpond. 

Such  is  the  fyffem  of  pre-eftablifhed  harmony.  The  au- 
thor’s way  of  dating  and  enforcing  it,  may  be  feen  in  his 
Lffais  deTheodicee. 

This  hypothefis  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  Journal  des  Sga- 
vans  of  Paris,  in  1695,  and  ftrenuouflv  defended  by  Wolfius, 
who,  on  this  account,  was  banifhed  by  Frederick,  king  of 
Pruffia  ; it  is  oppofed  by  Bayle,  in  the  article  Borariusof  his 
Dictionary,  and  fince  his  time  by  Newton,  Clark,  Stahl,  &c. 
See  Leibnitzian  phi/ofophy. 

Harmony,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Kennebeck  county,  near  Cornville  ; incorporated  in  1803. — : 
Alfo,  a village  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfylvania,  between 
which  and  Stockport  on  Delaware  river,  diftant  18  miles 
F..S  E.  there  is  a portage  ; about  140  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  41’  53'. 

Harmony,  in  Painting.  The  analogy  which  exifts  between 
the  impreflions  received  by  the  mind  through  the  different 
agency  of  hearing  and  of  fight,  either  producing  agreeable 
or  affecting  fenfations,  or  being  of  mural  utility,  neceffarily 
caufes  a correfpondence  in  the  words  which  deferibe  thofe 
impreflions.  Hence  the  word  harmony , which,  in  mufic, 
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fignifies  a perfedl  accordance  between  fhe  various  parts  of  a 
compofition,  and  alfo  of  found  in  the  inftruments  by  which  it 
is  performed,  is  adopted  in  the  art  of  painting,  wherein  it  has 
a fignification  of  a correfpondent  nature,  being  applied  to 
the  united  effects  of  the  parts  viewed  as  a whole,  and  to  the 
lines,  colours,  and  expreflions  with  which  it  is  wrought. 

As  in  one  art  the  various  tones  of  different  inftruments, 
though  fo  extremely  unlike  fpecifically,  are  brought  by 
tuning  to  one  key,  and  thereby  made  to  produce  one  whole 
harmonious  found,  or  rather  mixture  of  founds,  to  the  car  ; 
fo  in  the  other,  different  and  violently  oppofmg  lines  and 
colours,  which  are  its  inftruments  of  exprellion,  may,  by 
contrail,  arrangement,  and  the  admixture  of  intermediate 
degrees  of  each,  be  made  to  unite  in  one  agreeable  effect  to 
the  eye  ; or,  in  the  painter’s  language,  become  harmonious  in 
their  union,  a word  fignifying,  in  both  arts,  an  agreeable  iin- 
prefiion  on  the  mind  ariiing  from  an  ingenioufly  regulated 
combination  of  parts,  naturally  diverfilied,  and  fome  even 
oppoiite  to  each  other  in  their  peculiar  qualities. 

Mengs,  in  his  practical  leffons  on  painting,  fays,  that  an 
“ union  of  various  colours  is  improperly  called  harmony, 
becaufe  that  appertains  to  thofe  things  alone  that  have 
time,  quantity,  extenfion,  or  any  other  dimenlion  that  can 
produce  a correfpondence  of  one  thing  with  another;’'  and 
argues  abilrufely  on  “ the  neceffty  of  numbering  the  degrees 
of  the  angles  of  refraction  which  the  rays  of  light  form  in  a 
prifm,  which  would  be  an  immenfe  ftudy  alienate  from  paint- 
ing, and  be  entirely  ufelefs  to  painters.’’ 

His  commentator,  the  chevalier  Azara,  has  judicioufly 
oppofed  this  opinion,  and  clearly  is  right  when  he  ftates  that 
he  i!  believes  there  is  a true  harmony  in  colouring.  A ray 
of  light  (he  fays)  can  caufe  upon  our  optic  nerve  a ftrong  or 
a weak  fenfation,  and  another  ray  can  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
duce a different  fenfation  which  temperates  and  moderates  the 
lirft  ; fo  that  either  of  thefe  two  fenfations  will  be  fometimes 
in  itfelf  alone  difagrceable,  by  vibrating  our  organs  more  or 
lefs  than  is  neceffary  ; yet  they  will  have  a good  effedl  to- 
gether, theone  correcting  the  excefs  and  defedlsof  the  other.’’ 
Similar  to  this  is  the  balls  of  harmony  in  founds  ; and  if,  as 
the  chevalier  obferves,  rays  of  light  may  produce  different, 
and  confequently  inharmonious  efledls  upon  our  vifual  organs, 
how  infinitely  greater  will  be  thofe  diverfities  when  colours 
are  fuperadded  in  their  own  natural  intenfity,  and  under  the 
influence  of  different  degrees  of  light  ? Who  can  for  a mo- 
ment conceive  that  the  operation  of  a violent  red,  in  a ftrong 
light,  will  not  affedl  the  eye  in  a manner  totally  different  from 
a faint  blue,  in  a lefs  degree  of  illumination  ? or  that  thefe 
two  oppofite  colours  may  not,  the  quality  of  one  being 
weakened,  and  that  of  the  other  llrengthened,  and  both  placed 
in  an  equal  degree  of  light,  be  fo  regulated  as  to  correfpond 
in  their  degree  of  intenfity  of  aftion  on  the  eye  ? This  very 
power,  therefore,  of  regulating  the  effect  of  each  colour  by 
degrees,  either  by  the  admiffion  of  light  or  dark,  by  giving 
l?ach  its  full  force,  or  weakening  it  by  the  admixture  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  proves  the  adoption  of  the  word  to  be  judi- 
cious and  proper,  even  upon  Mengs’  own  propofition,  be- 
caufe there  mull  be,  in  tins  cafe,  a Icale  of  regulation  to  aCt 
^pon  ; but  he  is  right  in  faying,  it  would  require  too-tedious 
a ftudy  to  reduce  it  to  rule,  and  ftill  more  to  apply  it  to 
pr-aCtice. 

From  the  fame  art,  and  through  the  fame  agency  whence 
this  word  harmony  is  borrowed,  painting  lias  alfo-  adopted 
another,  without  which  it  is  impofiible  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  in  this  art,‘u:z.  tone. 

In  mulic,  this  word  denotes  the  peculiarity  of  the  found 
in  an  inftrument  or  voice.  In  painting,  it  fignifies  the  pe- 
culiar governing  hue  which  a picture  or  colour  poffeffes.  In 


the  former,  we  fpeak  of  a high  or  a low,  a fweet  or  a flirill- 
toned  inftrument,  &c.  In  the  latter  the  fame  appellations, 
or  nearly  lo,  are  employed,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  terms 
which  precifely  belong  to  hearing,  and  the  application  of 
thofe  which-  appertain  to  vifion  only-;  fuch  as  the  names  of 
colours,  as  grey,  brown,  &c.  If  a picture  have  a great 
portion  of  light  colours,  and  thofe  are  wrought  with  a 
fpriglitly  tree  touch,  it  will  come  under  the  denomination  of 
a light,  or  bright-toned  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  mafs  of  colours  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the  lights  not 
very  brilliant  and  fparkling,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a deep  or 
low  tone.  The  meaning  of  the  other  terms,  indicating 
colours,  is  obvious. 

The  adoption  of  this  latter  word,  tone-,  in  painting,  is  com- 
pletely arbitrary,  its  fenfe,  w hich  is  Amply  found,  having 
no  analogy  to  any  part  of  painting,  which  addreffes  itfelf  to 
the  underllanding  iolely  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  It 
has  probably  grown  into  ufe  with  harmony  (which,  as  we 
have  (hewn,  is  corrcCtly  applied  in  botli  arts),  and  without 
any  other  ground  of  fupport  than  an  intuitive  comprehenfion 
of  its  meaning  when  fo  ufed,  which  moll  men  feel,  without 
confidering  wherefore. 

The  principle  upon  which  harmony  in  painting  depends-, 
feems  to  be,  that  all  the  lilies  of  a picture  (hould  have  a cor- 
refpondent; degree  of  intenfity,  or,  in  the  technical  -phrafe, 
be  of  the  lame  tone,  however  they  may  vary  in  their  degrees 
of  light  and  dark  ; juft  as  in  a piece  of  mulic,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  played  in  one  key,  though  the  notes  are  high 
and  low,  yet  none  Ihould  he  introduced  that  do  not  belong 
to  that  key. 

If  it  be  intended  that  a piclure  Ihould  have  a folemn  effedl 
(fee  Effect),  the  tone  Ihould  be  deep,  that  is,  dark  hues 
Ihould  prevail,  and  no  extremely  vivid  colour,  as  pure  red  or 
blue,  Ihould  be  admitted  ; but  that  kind  of  effedt  Ihould  be 
fpread  over  the  whole  which  occurs  in  nature  at  twilight, 
w hen  every  objeCl  lofes  fomewhat  of  its  daylight-brilliancy 
of  colour,  and  receives  a deadened,  darkened  afpecl,  the 
privation  of  light  diminifliing  its  luftre,  and  reducing  its 
appearance  to  a greyer  tone.  If,  in  this  cafe,  a bright  red 
or  w hite,  &c.  Ihould  be  introduced  as  bright  as  if  feen  by  day- 
light, the  harmony  would  be  deltroyed  ; and  the  reafon  is 
apparent,  viz.  two  caufes,  fo  diftindl  as  light  and  darknefs, 
cannot  operate  to  produce  the  fame  effedl.  When,  in  reverfe 
of  this,  gaiety  and  bright  daylight  are  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  eftedt  intended,  dear  bright  colours  mull  be  introduced, 
care  being  taken  that  they  are  of  one  de  gree  of  brilliancy  in 
the  illumination,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  cliiaro- 
feuro. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  introdudlion  of  the  half-tone  in 
mulic  to  produce  harmony,  is  the  value  of  half-tone  or  half- 
teint  in  painting  (fee  Hai.f-teixt)  ; but  with  this  diverfity, 
that  in  the  latter  art  it  conilitutes  the  far  greater  part  of  a 
compofition,  as  relative  to  colour ; whereas  in  the  former, 
it  is  more  rarely  introduced.  In  painting,  half-tones  are  com 
flantly  required  to  unite  the  primary  colours,  or  local  colours-, 
as  they  are  termed:  and  every  round  objedl  in  palling  ti) 
darknefs  on  its  (haded  fide,  by  degrees  lofes  the  purity  of  its 
colour,  as  its  quantity  of  light  decreafes ; and  throw  s off 
its  rays  of  refledlion  in  different  dircdlion  from  f. . front 
parts  ; becoming  thereby  gradually  in  the  fituation  twilight 
w-ould  produce  upon  it.  Even  in  the  very  front  of  an  object, 
if  it  have  a rough  furface  particularly,  fmall  degrees  of  va- 
riation of  colour  will  be  obferyable,  cauftd  by  the  (hadov  s 
produced  by  its  fuperficial  irregularity.  Hence  a flat  bread 
mafs  of  one  even  colour,  will  always  have  an  unpleafant  efledt 
in  a painting,  becaufe  an  untrue  one ; fmall  portions  of  broken 
tones  mull  mix  even  in  the  higheft  lights,  to  render  it  a deli- 
cate, 
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cate,  beautiful,  and  juft  imitation  of  the  harmony  and  richnefs 
wiiich  alw  ys  reigns  in  nature. 

Ric’  s,  in  the  harmony  of  a piftnre,  very  much  depends 
on  tin  arrangement  of  the  colours.  Tire  rainbow  is  a proof, 
and  1 1 v bell  exemplar  of  this.  Its  beauty  has  been  always 
rcc(\;  ,ized,  and  has  been  juftly  extolled  by  poets,  and  inef- 
fici  tly  attempted  to  be  imitated  by  painters.  In  it  not 
on'  each  primary  colour,  the  red,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow, 
have  equal  degrees  of  intenfity  and  confequent  harmony, 
bi:t  the  extreme  fubtlety  and  foftnefs  of  their  mutual  ap- 
p oximations,  by  gradually  blending  their  hues,  produce  the 
utmoll  delight  which  colours  are  capable  of  affording. 

Not  a little  of  this  delight  is  owing  entirely  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  warm 
hues  of  the  red  and  yellow  being  in  the  centre,  the  blue  had 
been  tranfpofed  to  that  fituation,  and  not  diftributed  to- 
wards the  boundary  of  the  bow!  would  it  have  been  fo 
agreeable  to  the  eye  ? In  that  cafe  the  greater  part  of  the 
mafs  of  colour  would  have  been  of  a cold  hue  ; for  the  blue, 
fpreading  both  ways,  and  producing  green  on  the  one  fide, 
and  purple  on  the  other,  while  the  glowing  teints  of  red  and 
yellow  were  confined  to  the  edges,  and  no  orange  colour  at 
all  produced  ; all  the  prefent  rich  vividity  of  its  effect  would 
be  loft,  and  it  would  neceffarily  have  prefented  a far  lefs 
pleafing  object  to  the  view.  This  remark,  however,  rather 
belongs  to  the  fyftem  of  colouring  than  to  that  of  harmony 
il.iitly  fpfeaking,  for  the  harmony  might  be  equal  in  either 
cafe,  though  tiie  effedt  be  far  lefs  agreeable.  ' Something 
of  this  is  Hcverthelefs  tequifite  to  produce  harmony  in  widely 
extended  compolitions  in  painting.  It  feems  neceffary, 
then,  that  colours  fhould  have  their  repetitions  fpread 
through  the  whole  furface,  upon  the  fame  principle  as  they 
are  arranged  in  the  rainbow,  or  they  will  not  unite  agree- 
ably, nor  form  a perfedt  whole. 

As  well  as  in  the  colouring  of  a pidture,  there  (hould  alfo 
be  an  harmonious  concord  in  the  lines  ; which  ftaould  unite 
together  in  an  agreeable  manner,  without  violent  contrails, 
except  where  they  may  be  neceffary  for  the  better  expreffion 
of  the  fubjedt.  And  the  work  fhould  altogether,  and  in 
every  part,  have  one  charadter  of  deiign,  as  far  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  objedts  introduced.  If  one 
part  of  a figure  for  inftance  be  drawn  with  fquarc  forms  and 
angular  lines,  and  in  certain  proportions  ; no  other  parts 
fhould  have  flowing  lines,  or  be  of  different  proportions, 
each  of  tliefe  being  the  means  of  reprefenting  different  fpe- 
cilic  characters,  and  two  charadters  can  never  be  found  in 
nature  in  the  fame  figure.  Thus  one  hand  fhould  be  made 
vilible  through  the  whole  picture,  and  no  unequal  ordiverfi- 
fied  power  appear  in  it ; even  in  making  various  andoppolite 
expreflions. 

The  expreffions  themfelves  fliould  tend  to  one  point,  to 
inculcate  one  inoral ; there  ought  in  this  refpedt  to  be  an 
harmony,  an  unifon,  among  them  ; they  fliould  all  co-ope- 
rate to  produce  one  total,  and  never  lead  the  mind  of  the 
obferver  aftray  from  the  fubjedt  of  the  picture. 

The  moll  important  point  to  attend  to,  in  the  predudtion 
of  harmony  in  painting,  is  the  fliade  tcint,  or  that  hue  of 
colour  of  which  the  fhadovvs  are  compofed  ; more  particu- 
larly in  its  union  with  the  lights,  that  is,  in  the  produdtion 
of  nalf-teint.  Shadow,  in  the  eye  of  the  painter,  is  not 
blacknefs,  but  a colour  polfelfing  richnefs  and  warmth  ; 
whofe  appropriate  hue  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt  and  circumitances  of  the  compofition.  It  has  been 
(hewn,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  furface  of  all  rounded 
bodies  prefents  half-teint  to  the  eye.  If  the  (hade  colour 
be  well  chofen,  this  half-teint  will  be  effedted  by  its  mixture 
with  the  local  colours  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  pidture  ; 
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and  if  it  he  regularly  employed  through  the  whole,  harmony 
will  neceffarily  be  produced.  Much  attention  is  however  re- 
quifite,  not  to  let  this  hue  enter  too  far,  or  in  too  great  a 
degree,  into  the  body  of  the  colouring ; othervvife  monotony 
will  be  the  confcquencc,  which  is  the  very  bathos  of  har- 
mony. 

The  fimpleft  fliade  colour  that  can  be  employed  is  umber 
unburnt ; but  its  want  cf  depth  of  tone  makes  it  inade-. 
quate  to  produce  great  force  of  effedt  ; and  the  half  teint 
which  it  makes  in  mixture  with  the  local  colour,  requires,, 
as  it  approaches  the  light,  an  intermixture  of  grey  to  give 
it  clearnefs  ; efpecially  in  preparations  or  dead-colouring,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  glazings  employed  for  finifhing,  render- 
ing the  work  too  dull  and  brown.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  colour  molt  in  ufe  by  Titian  and  Vandyke  for  the  bafis 
of  their  fhadows,  as  may  be  colledted  by  examining  their 
works,  which  are  always  ffrengthened  by  glazing  at  the 
laft.  It  is  alfo,  when  judicioufly  employed  with  (light  in- 
termixtures of  other  colours  (according  to  circumitances  1- 
an  excellent  tone  of  colour  for  a general  glazing ; that  is*, 
giving  one  harmonious  teint  over  the  whole  ; but  care  muff 
be  had  in  the  ufe  of  it,  for  time  and  the  dirt  which  will  ac- 
cumulate upon  the  furface  of  a pidture,  will  in  a few  years 
increafe  its  depth  by  fuperadding  another  tone  of  a fimilac 
nature. 

Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Correggio  are  the  great  original 
exemplars  of  harmony  of  colouring,  though  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  produced  by  the  latter,  differed  exceedingly 
from  that  of  the  two  former.  A careful  examination  of 
their  works,  to  which  may  be  added  thofe  of  Vandyke 
and  (irjof.  Reynolds,  is  the  heft  mode  of  obtaining  a jult 
underftanding  of  it,  and  of  becoming  enabled  to  put  it  iu< 
pra'dtice. 

HARMOS,  from  ap,  apto,  I fit,  a word,  ufed  by  the- 
old  medicinal  writers,  for  the  flelh  growing  between  the 
teeth. 

HARMOSTES,  or  Harmosta,  in  Antiquity,  a lbrt  of 
magiltrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there  were  fevera!,. 
whole  bulinefs  was  to  look  to  the  building  of  citadels,  and 
repairing  the  forts  and  fortifications  of  the  cities.. 

The  word  is  p/uor/if,  formed  of  uf[iox,  apto,  concinno,  I 
adapt,  concert,  See. 

HARMOSYNIANS,  Kf/xocrvvoi,  were  magiftrates  among 
the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  were  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  that  law  of  the  Spartan 
legifiator,  which  required  married  women  to  wear  a veil 
when  they  appeared  in  the  ftreets,,  whereby  they  were  diftin- 
guilhed  from  fingle  females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear 
abroad  with  their  faces  uncovered. 

HARMOTOME,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  the 
celebrated  French  cryftallograpber  to  a mineral  which  was* 
and  is  flill,  more  commonly  called  cr.ofs-jione.,  (kreutz-ftein 
in  German,)  on  account  of  the  form  its  cryitals  are  fre- 
quently feen  to  affedt.  It  is  likewife  known  by  the  names 
of  andreolite  and  arulreafbergolite,  given  to  it  by  Lametherie,. 
from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  difeovered.  We  adopt 
Hally ’s  name,  partly  becaufe  it  does  not,  like  that  of  « crols— 
done,”  fubjedt  this  fubftance  to  be  confounded  with  what  is 
now  called  grenatitc,  ftaurotide,  or  ftaurolite,  (indeed,  the 
laft  of  thefe  names  is  given  by  Kirwan  to  the  crofs-ftone,,) 
partly  becaufe  the  mineral  is  not  exclusively  found  at  An- 
dreafberg  ; and,  above  all,  becaufe  vve  would  adopt  any 
name  rather  than  omit  this  very  interefting  mineral,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  in  this  work  under  either  of  the 
above  appellations.  Bergmann,  and  after  him  Rome  de 
Life,  applied  to  the  crofs-ftone  the  name  of  cruciform  white 
hyacinth,  conftdering  it  as  ?.  variety  of  what  is  now  called. 

zircon,. 
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zircon,  from  which,  however,  it  is  perfectly  diftind,  not 
only  by  the  cleavage  of  the  cryftals,  its  fpecilic  gravity,  &c. 
but  particularly,  as  later  analyfes  have  (hewn,  by  its  chemi- 
cal competition. 

The  colour  of  the  harmotome  is  greyifh-white,  approach- 
ing to  finoke-grey,  fometimes  yellowifh  and  milk-white  : 
the  greater  its  tranfparency,  the  more  it  approaches  to  co- 
lourlefs.  It  occurs  always  cryitallized. 

T he  primitive  form  of  the  crytlals  is,  according  to  ITaiiy, 
a rectangular  odahedron,  coinpofed  of  iioiccles  triangles, 
and  divilible  in  the  direction  of  planes  that  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pal’s  through  the  edges  which  meet  at  the  fummit, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  octahedron.  Mr.  Von  Buch, 
in  a memoir  on  this  fubject,  read  before  the  Linmean  Society 
of  Leipzig,  as  early  as  the  year  1793,  conlidered  the  nucleus 
of  the  crofs-ltone  to  be  a rhomboid,  two  of  whofe  angles  he 
computed  to  be  between  92^  and  110  , the  two  others 
between  70  and  88  . This  opinion,  founded  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Aria*  obfervable  on  the  acuminating  planes  of  the 
cryftals,  has  lince  been  objeded  to,  partly  on  account  of  its 
infufficiency  to  explain  the  different  modifications  ®f  the 
fecondary  cryftals,  and  partly  becaufe  thefe  cryftals  are  not 
divilible  in  the  diredion  of  the  ftriae  of  the  furfaces.  But 
the  latter  of  thele  objections  would  be  applicable  alfo  to  the 
cryftals  of  other  fubltances,  fueh  as  the  ftriated  oCtahedrons 
of  oxyd  of  tin,  &c.  which  are  equally  indivifible  in  the 
direction  of  the  lamina  indicated  by  the  ltrise.  It  happens 
but  too  frequently,  in  cafes  where  the  cleavage  is  not  per- 
ceptible, that  the  cryftallographer,  in  determining  the  pri- 
mitive form,  mult  have  recourle  to  gratuitous  affumption  : 
indeed,  in  the  mineral  under  coniideration,  we  might,  perhaps, 
derive  the  fecondary  forms,  with  equal  facility,  from  the 
rectangular  prifm,  as  from  the  odahedron  ; in  which  cafe, 
the  mode  of  viewing  the  fecondary  cryftals  would,  of  courfe, 
be  diametrically  opppfite  to  the  other.  In  adopting  the 
reCtangular  oCtahedron  for  the  nucleus,  we  fhall  tollow  Haiiy 
and  liaufmann  in  the  defeription  of  the  fecondary  cryftals 
hitherto  noticed. 

I.  Simple  Cryfallizalion. 

1.  The  dodecahedron,  with  rhomboidal  planes.  The 
angles  of  the  eight  planes,  fuppofed  to  be  parallel  to  thole 
of  the  nuclus,  are,  according  to  Haul'mann,  of  72”  5'  54", 
and  107 J 541  6":  the  four  fecondary  rhomboidal  planes  have 
angles  of  73°  44'  8",  and  106 1 15'  52''.  Sometimes  two  of 
the  latter  planes  become  very  lmall,  and  even  difappear 
when  the  crvftal  adopts  the  form  of  a rhomboidal  iolid 
bevilled  at  the  edges. 

This  modification  is  formed  by  the  fuper-pofition  of  laminae 
on  all  the  planes  of  the  oCtahedron,  and  by  the  decrement  of 
a fingle  row  of  molecules  on  its  four  lateral  folid  angles.  If 
many  rows  of  molecules  are  fuper-impofed  on  one  another) 
and  the  cryftal  is  lengthened  according  to  the  fame  laws  of 
decrement,  this  form  paffes  into  that  of 

2.  The  rectangular  four-fided  prifm,  acuminated  at  both 
ends  by  four  planes  fet  on  the  lateral  edges.  ( Harmotome 
dodeeaedre , Haiiy,  pi.  59.  fig.  19 5.)  The  four  lateral 
planes  are  hexagons  with  two  angles  of  106  ' 15'  52",  and 
four  others  of  126'  52'  4".  The  edges  formed  by  the  eight 
planes  of  acumination,  being  the  primitive  planes,  form,  like 
thofe  in  the  preceding  modification,  angles  of  121°  57'  56". 
Often  two  adjacent  acuminating  planes  enlarge  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  two  others,  which  fometimes  even  difap- 
pear. 

3.  The  reCtangular  four-fided  prifm,  terminated  at  each 
end  by  fix  planes,  four  of  which  are  placed  on  the  lateral 
edges  {being  the  former  modification),  and  two  on  two  op- 


polite  lateral  planes.  ( Harmotome  parti  el,  Haiiy,  pi.  eg. 
fig.  196.)  The  two  latter  planes  (if  the  oCtahedron  is  the 
primitive  cryftal,)  are  to  be  conlidered  as  truncations  of  two 
opposite  terminal  edges  of  the  preceding  modifications  : ar.4 
they  originate  by  a fimple  decrement  of  the  molecules  at 
both  fidcs  ; the  four  lateral  planes,  hexagonal  before,  become 
octagons  with  four  angles  of  126  52'  4",  and  four  others 
H3  7 3 2 '■  The  proportion  of  the  fides  of  thefe  and 
the  rhomboidal  planes  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
truncating  planes.  lhefe  meet  with  the  lateral  planes  under 
an  angle  of  123’  41'  24'';  and  with  the  rhomboidal  ter- 
minal planes  under  one  of  150 ; 58  58". 

If  thefe  truncating  planes  encreale  to  fuch  a degree  as  to 
make  the  rhomboidal  terminal  planes  difappear,  tiie  cryftal 
rep  re  fe  lit 

4.  The  reCtangular  four-fided  prifm  bevilled  at  two 
extremities.  (Buch  Kreutzft.  fig.  n.)  Two  of  the 
lateral  planes  are  reCtangular;  the  two  others  hexagons, 
with  the  two  angles  of  1120  37'  12",  and  four  others  of 
126  1 52'  4".  The  height  of  the  prifm  is  often  confiderably 
dimimlhed  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimeniions  ; fometimes 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  two  reCtangular  lateral  planes 
difappear  entirely,  in  which  cafe  this  variety  paffes  into  the 

5‘  Oblique  four-fided  prifm,  whofe  iidcs  are  analogous  to 
the  bevilling  planes  of  var.  NJ4,  and  the  ends  to  the  two  fix- 
fided  lateral  planes  of  the  preceding  modification.  Hence, 
it  has  two  of  its  lateral  edges  of'112’  37'  12",  and  two 
others  of  67°  22'  48". 

II.  Twin-Cryjlals. 

Thefe  being  much  more  common  than  the  fimple  cryftals, 
(thofe  of  the  Hartz  are  fcldom  found  fimple,)  the  harmo- 
tome has  obtained  the  name  crofs-ftone  by  thofe  who  firft 
obferved  this  mineral.  Thefe  compofed  cryftals  arc  by  no 
means  individuals,  but  they  adually  confilt  of  two  dif- 
ferent cryftals,  one  of  which  is  traverfed  bv  the  other, 
This  is  a made  of  a peculiar  kind. 

Thefe  twin  cryftals  are  not  always  of  the  fame  form  ; the 
more  common  are  thofe  compofed  of  two  of  the  dodecahedral 
cryftals  No.  2,  that  are  wider  in  one  diredion  than  in  the 
other,  and  croffing  each  other  longitudinally,  under  a right 
angle,  fo  that  they  have  a common  axis,  (jfeirmo/ome  cruci - 
forme , Haiiv,  plate  49,  lig.  197.)  Alfo  Var.  Nos.  1,  3, 
and  4 occur  combined  in  this  manner. 

Befides  thefe  fymmetrical  twin  cryftals,  there  occur  others 
compoled  in  a fimilar  manner,  but  of  two  different  varieties* 
fuch  as  of  N-  1,  combined  with  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  (in 
which  the  var.  NJ  1 is  always  of  pollerior  origin  to  the 
others)  ; or  of  var.  N 2,  with  var.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and  of 
var.  N 3,  with  var.  Nos.  4 and  5 ; as  likewife  of  var.  N°  a, 
with  var.  N°  5,  in  which  combination  the  prifm  N 4,  is  of 
prior  origin,  and  halves  of  N“  5 are  placed  on  its  broader 
fides. 

In  the  prifnatic  twin  cryftals,  one  of  the  halves  of  the  fe- 
condary prifms  is  fometimes  wanting,  oftener  they  are  per- 
fed  on  both  fides,  and  commonly  placed  exadly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  broader  planes  of  the  primary  prifm  ; and  rarely 
the  two  halves  on  one  or  both  broader  planes  are  inten-unt.  A 
towards  their  middle.  * 

The  fizc  of  the  cryftals  varies  from  nearly  an  inch,  to 
fcarcelv  the  fourteenth  part  of  an  inch  : the  larged  ’and 
thickeft  are  thofe  of  Strontian  ; very  minute  cryftals  are 
found  on  the  Hartz.  1 hey  are  always  grouped  together 

Surface  fraooth  ; but  in  thofe  of  the  Hartz,  the  magnify 
ing  glafs  generally  difeovers,  cn  the  narrower  planes  of  the 
redangular  four-fided  prifms,  pinnated  ftria  : namely,  on  each 
a longitudinal  ftria,  with  lateral  rtria  direded  downwards  in 
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tire  upper*,  and  upwards  in  the  lower  half  of  the  plane  ; the 
broader  planes  are  obfoletely  and  tranfverfely  llriated.  The 
acuminating  planes  are  traniverlely  llriated,  and  (in  the  cryf- 
tal  from  the  Hartz)  paralleily  with  the  narrower  planes  of 
the  jirifm. 

Externally  the  harmotome  is  fhining,  fometimes  fplen- 
dent  ; its  lultre  is  between  pearly  and  vitreous.  Internally 
it  is  generally  lefs  fiiining. 

Its  frafture  is  uneven,  or  imperfectly  conchoidal ; the 
fragments  are  indeterminately  angular,  and  rather  lharp 
edged. 

It  is  generally  tranflucent  only,  efpecially  when  of  a yel- 
lowifh  or  greyifli-white,  and  fmoke-grey  colour  ; fometimes, 
however,  it  is  feen  perfectly  tranfpajrent  and  colourlefs.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  degrees  of  tranfparency  are  different  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cryftal. 

It  is  moderately  hard  ; feratehes  glafs  : the  Scott  ifh  vari- 
ety appear  to  be  rather  harder  than  that  of  the  Hartz.  It 
is  brittle,  and  eal'ily.  frangible.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
white  variety,  according  to  Heyer,  2.353  ; according  to 
Wellrumb,  2.355  ; grey  variety,  2.361,  Weltrumb  ; 2.333, 
Hauy. 

Harmotome  is  faid  by  Reufs  to  manifeff  the  double  re- 
fraCtion.  When  put  on  burning  coals  it  emits,  according  to 
Hauy,  a yellowifh-green  phofphorefccnt  light,  which  we 
could  not  obferve. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  this  fubftance  crumbles  into  minute 
particles,  which,  on  urging  the  flame,  are  partly  converted 
into  fmall  glaffy  globules,  but  no  ebullition  appears  to  take 
place.  With  oxygen  gas,  the  whole  is  fttfed  into  a wliitifh 
tranflucid  globule.  With  borax  and  mineral  alkali,  it  melts 
under  ebullition  into  a veficular  flag.  The  crofs  Hone  is 
partly  diffolved  in  acids,  but  does  not  form  a gelatine  with 
them,  like  the  zeolites.  Other  chemical  characters  mention- 
ed in  the  books  of  mineralogy  appear  to  be  erroneous. 

The  analyfes  given  of  this  mineral  by  Heyer,  Wellrumb, 
Klaproth,  and  Teffacrt,  are  very  fimilar  in  their  refults. 


Crucif.  var.  from 

Dodec.  var.  fr 

Andrealberg*. 

Oberflein. 

Silica 

49 

47  5 

Barytes  - 

18 

* 16.0 

Alumina  - 

- 16 

19.5 

Water 

1 5 

13-5 

Lofs 

- 2 

3-5 

IOO  Klaproth.  100.0  Teffacrt. 


The  crofs-ftone,  or  harmotome,  has  been  hitherto  found 
at  Andreafberg,  on  the  Hartz  ; at  Gberffein,  in  the  palati- 
nate, and  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland.  At  Andrealberg,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mines  Abendrothe  and  Samfon,  where  it  ge- 
nerally adopts  the  cruciform  appearance,  it  always  occurs 
aggregated  (in  drufes)  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  whence  it 
may  be  cohfidered  as  the  newelt  of  the  minerals  that  com- 
pote thofe  veins.  The  principal  accompanying  minerals  are 
calcareous  fpar  and  galena,  fparry  iron-itone,  quartz,  brown 
blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  grey  copper  ore,  and  red  fil- 
ver.  Mr.  Von  Buch  did  never  find  this  mineral  in  company 
with  barytes. 

The  variety  found  at  Oberflein,  in  the  Palatinate,  which 
is  almoll  always  the  harmotome  dodecaedre  of  Hauy,  is 
found  in  agate  nodules,  or  cryftalli/.cd  rock  cryltal,  or  ame- 
thyll : it  is  often  yellowifh  and  ferruginous.  That  of  Stron- 
tium m Argylefhire,  which  is  generally  found  in  cryftals, 
of  the  above  varieties.  Nos.  2 and  3,  occur  with  calca- 
reous fpar,  in  a vein  of  lead,  traverfing  granite. 
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We  underftand,  that  a fine  group  of  cryftals  of  cruci- 
form harmotome,  from  Iceland , is  preferved  in  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Vienna. 

HARNAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 1 2 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Erlati. 

H.uinad  Nemeti,  a town  of  Hungary;  16  miles  W.  of 
Tokay. 

IffARNAS,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  flde  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6cf  40'.  E.  long.  1 7 5 12'. 

HARNESS,  a complete  armour,  or  the  whole  equipage 
and  accoutrements  of  a cavalier  heavily  armed  ; as  caique, 
cuirafs,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  harnois,  which  fome 
derive  from  the  Greek  a lamb's Jhln,  becaufe  they 

anciently  covered  themfelves  therewith.  Du-Cange  obferves, 
that  the  word  harnefium  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch  harr/as 
or  harnifeh.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian  arnefe  ; others 
from  the  Celtic  harr.es,  a cuirafs. 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  all 
men  to  ride  in  harnefs  with  launcegays.  (Vide  flat.  7 Ric.  II. 
cap.  13.)  In  the  Statute  2 Hen.  IV.  cap.  14.  harnefs  feems 
to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  offence  as  well  as  de- 
fence, both  of  men  and  liorfe  ; as  fvvords,  buckles  for  belts, 
girdles,  &c. 

Harness,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  the 
traces,  trappings,  and  furniture  of  the  team  horfe,  or  other 
animal  that  is  employed  in  draught. 

PI ARN ESS-galts,  in  Farriery,  hard  lumps  or  fwellings  pro- 
duced in  the  breads  of  horfes  or  other  animals,  by  the  pref- 
fure  and  galling  of  the  gears  or  trappings,  particularly  when 
they  are  wrought  in  rainy  weather.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
the  parts  of  the  harnefs  that  reft  upon  the  animals  fhould  be 
kept  conllantly  well  fluffed  ; and  where  there  has  happened 
any  undue  preffure,  the  part  fhould  be  immediately  bathed 
with  cold  vinegar-grounds,  or  a faturnine  wafti.  It  is 
likewife  a good  practice  to  have  the  greafe,  fweat,  and  dirt 
firft  well  wa (lied  from  the  parts  by  means  of  foap  and 
water. 

PlAHNESS-roo///,  a fmall  place  contrived  for  the  purpofe 
of  keeping  the  harnefs  in.  In  order  that  it  may  be  pre- 
ferved free  from  mouldinefs,  it  fhould  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  placed  as  near  to  the  liable  as  can  be  conveniently 
done. 

HARNIT,  or  Arne,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Englifh  channel,  about  two  miles  from  Guernfey,  and  one 
from  Sark. 

HARO,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caflile,  at  the 
influx  of  the  rivulet  Tiron  into  the  Ebro,  in  a fertile  country, 
abounding  in  grain  and  fruits;  containing  7C0  families,, 
three  parifhes,  and  a convent ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  Haro/,  m the  Iv  0 1 man  l.itfloms. 

Clamour  de  Haro  is  a cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the 
afliilance  of  juiliee  againft  the  violence  of  fome  offender,, 
who,  upon  hearing  of  the  word  haro,  is  obliged  to  debit,  on 
pain  of  being  feverely  punifhed  for  his  outrage,  and  to  go 
with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roul,  as  being 
fuppofed  an  invocation  of.  the  fovereign  power,  to  afiift  the 
weak  againft  the  ftrong,  on  occailon  of  Raoul  £ril  duke  of 
Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  rendered  hinffeif  vene- 
rable to  his  fubjec'ts  by  the  feverity  of  his  juftice  ; fo  that 
they  called  on  him,  even  after  his  death,  when  they  fuffered 
any  oppreflion.  Some  derive  it  from  Harola,  king  of  Den- 
mark, who,  in  the  year  826,  was  made  grand  confervator 
of  juftice  at  Mentz  ; oth  ers  from  the  Danifh  aa  rau,  q.  d. 
help  me,  a cry  raifed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a king 

of- 
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of  Denmark,  named  Roux,  who  mads  himfelf  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  letters  of  the  French  chancery  have  ufually  this 
claufe,  Non  ob/I ant  clameur  ds  haro,  See. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vail  power,  that  a poor  man 
of  the  city  of  Caen,  named  Affelin,  in  virtue  hereof,  arrefled 
the  corpfe  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  middle  of  the 
funeral  procefTion,  till  fuch  time  as  his  foil  Henry  had  paid 
the  value  of  the  land  in  quellion,  which  was  that  whereon 
the  chapel  was  built  where  he  was  interred. 

HA  ROE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coafl.  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  62 3 52'. 

HAROERFREST,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near 
the  coaA  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  703  30'. 

HAROLD  I.,  in  Biography,  had  the  crown  of  England 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  Canute  in  the  year  1035. 
His  countrymen,  the  Danes,  maintained  him  in  the  fucceffion, 
though  a llrong  party,  headed  by  earl  Godwin,  declared  for 
Hardicanute.  Harold  gained  over  his  moll  powerful  enemy', 
Godwin,  by  promifing  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  they 
united  in  contriving  the  murder  of  prince  Alfred,  ion  of 
Ethelred  II.  Queen  Emma,  his  mother,  was  driven  by 
this  bloody  adlion  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  Harold 
took  poffeffiori  of  the  whole  kingdom  without  any  ferious 
refillance.  This,  fays  the  hillorian,  is  the  only  memorable 
action  performed  during  a reign  of  four  years  by  this  prince, 
who  gave  fo  bad  a fpecimen  of  his  character,  and  whole  bo- 
dily accomplilhments  alone  are  known  to  us  by  his  appellation 
of  Harefoot,  which  he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running 
and  walking.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April  1039.  Hume’s 
Hill.  vol.  i. 

Harold  II.,  king  of  England,  fecond  fon  of  the  famous 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent  and  Weffex,  was,  in  the  elevation  of 
that  family  under  Edward  the  Confeffor,  made  duke  ofEall 
Anglia.  A.fter  the  death  of  his  father  in  1052,  Harold 
Succeeded  him  in  his  government  and  great  offices  ; and,  by 
his  addrefs  and  infinuating  manners,  gained  the  good  will  of 
Edward,  and  acquired  many'  partisans  among  the  nobility, 
fo  that,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  his  acceffion  to  the  crown 
was  attended  with  little  oppolition,  notwithllanding  the  fu- 
perior  claims  of  Edgar  Atheling  the  legal  heir,  or  the  be- 
quell  of  Edward  in  favour  of  William  duke  of  Normandy'. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  when  Wil- 
liam fent  an  embaffy  requiring  Harold  to  reflgn  the  crown  to 
him,  and  on  his  refufal,  began  to  make  preparations  for  an 
invafion.  In  reply  to  this  meflage  Harold  faid,  “ That  he  had 
obtained  the  crown  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  people, 
and  Ihould  prove  himfelf  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour, 
did  he  not  Arenuoufly  maintain  thofe  national  liberties,  with 
whofe  protection  they  had  entrufted  him  ; and  that  the  duke, 
if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of  arms,  Ihould  experience 
the  power  of  an  united  nation  conducted  by  a prince,  who, 
fenfible  of  the  obligations  impofed  on  him,  by  his  royal  dig- 
nity, was  determined  that  the  fame  moment  ffiould  put  a pe- 
riod to  his  life  and  government.”  William,  in  aid  of  his  own 
exertions,  inlligatcd  Torti,  who  had  withdrawn  in  difguft  to 
Flanders,  to  infeil  the  northern  coalt  of  England  in  con- 
jundlion  with  the  king  of  Norway.  The  united  fleet  of 
thefe  chiefs  failed  up  the  Humber,  and  landed  a numerous 
body  of  men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia.  An  aCtion  enfued,  but  victory  declared 
in  favour  of  the  invaders.  Harold  now  collected  an  army, 
with  which  he  gave  the  enemy  battle  at  Stamford,  and  totally 
routed  them.  He  got  poffeffion  of  the  Norwegian  fleet,  but 
generoully  permitted  prince  Olave  with  twenty  faips  to  re- 
turn to  his  owr;  country.  Scarcely  were  the  rejoicings  for 
this  victory  at  an  end,  when  the  king  received  advice  of  the 


landing  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  with  a powerful  hofl  at 
Pevenfey  in  Suffex.  Thither  Harold  haftened  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  inuller,  and  brought  on,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  officers,  a general  engagement  at  HaAings,  in 
which  he  was  (lain  with  an  arrow,  while  combating  with  the 
greatell  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Thus  was  gained 
by  William  duke  of  Normandy  the  great  and  decilive  victory 
of  HaAings,  after  a battle  that  was  fought  from  morning 
till  night,  and  which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  valour 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders,  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  a mighty  kingdom.  The  dead  body  of  the 
king  was  brought  to  William,  who  generoully  reitored  it  to 
his  mother  without  ranfom  ; to  himfelf  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land fell  as  the  reward  of  his  valour.  Hume’s  Hill.  vol.  i. 
See  Hastings. 

HARON-ADAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perjia,  in 
Irak;  30  miles W.  of  Kirmanlheh. 

HARONIA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak;  45  N.  of 
Bagdad. 

HAROLTE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  riel  of 
Luneville;  13  miles  S.W.  of  Luneville.  The  place  con- 
tains 640,  and  the  canton  10,554  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  190  kiliometres,  in  30  communes. 

HAROUN,  or  Aaron,  Al  Rasiiid,  in  Biography, 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  caliph  Mahadi, 
commander  of  the  faithful,  acquired  gieat  military  renown 
as  the  leader  of  an  expedition  fent  by  his  father  againll  the 
Greek  emprefs  Irene,  in  which  he  laid  waAe  feveral  of  the 
Afiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  fpread  an  alarm  to  C011- 
Aantinople  itfelf,  and  compelled  the  emprefs  to  purchafe 
peace  by  a tribute.  Five  years  after  this  expedition  Haroun 
afeended  the  throne  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  and  be- 
came the  moll  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race, 
illuArious  in  the  WeA,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  fa- 
miliar to  moA  of  our  youthful  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero 
of  the  Arabian  tales.  The  title  of  Al  Rafltid,  “ The  JuA,” 
was  conferred  on  him  as  an  illuArious  example  of  that  vir- 
tue, but  his  juAice  was  fullied  by  occafional  aCts  of  violence 
and  caprice.  One  of  his  bell  qualities  was  his  love  and  en- 
couragement of  learning  and  fcience,  by  which  his  court  be- 
came the  refort  of  the  moll  eminent  literary  characters  of  his 
time.  He  caufed  tranflations  to  be  made  of  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  into  the  Arabic,  and  he  firfl  ren- 
dered the  works  of  the  immortal  Homer  known  to  the  Eail- 
eru  poets.  He  paid  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
doctors  of  his  religion,  and  it  is  recorded  that  one  Malec, 
the  founder  of  an  orthodox  Mahometan  fed!,  having  been 
fent  for  by  the  caliph  in  order  to  infiruCt  his  fons,  and  re- 
turning an  anfwer,  “ that  knowledge  would  not  wait  upon 
any  perfon,  but  was  itfelf  to  be  waited  upon,”  Haroun  ad- 
mitted the  juAice  of  the  remark,  and  direCted  that  his  chil- 
dren Aiould  attend  him  at  the  public  fchool.  Haroun  is  faid 
to  have  invaded  the  Greek  empire  eight  times.  On  the  de- 
polition  of  Irene,  the  unnatural  mother  of  ConAantine,  her 
fucceffor  Nicephorus,  in  802,  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  tri- 
bute to  the  caliph,  and  intimated,  by  a prefent  of  fwords, 
delivered  with  an  epiflle,  that  he  was  ready  to  truA  his  caufe 
to  the  deciiion  of  arms.  The  caliph  ordered  the  fwords  to 
be  fixed  together  in  the  ground,  and  drawing  his  feymetar, 
cut  them  all  afuuder  with  a Aroke.  He  then  dictated  the 
following  charaCterifiic  epiflle  : “ In  the  name  of  the  merci- 
ful God:”  (moA  profane  and  wicked  abufe  of  holy  lan- 
guage ! ) “ Haroun  al  Raffiid,  commander  of  the  Faithful, 
to  Nicephorus  the  Roman  dog : I have  read  thy  letter,  O 
thou  fon  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  Aialt  not  hear, 
thou  (halt  behold  my  reply.”  It  was  indeed  written  in  cha- 
racters of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia.  In  fe- 
veral 
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veraf  campaigns  Nicephoros  was  defeated  in  perfon  by  Ka- 
iouh,  great  part  of  Aiia  Minor  was  over-run  by  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens,  and  Heraclca,  a city  on  the  Black  fea,  was 
totally  deftroyed.  Nicephorus  was  at  length  obliged  to  fub- 
rr.it  to  terms,  and  to  admit  even  of  an  augmentation  of  tri- 
bute. In  the  courfe  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  ruin  of  the 
family  of  Barmacides  gave  a ftriking  example  of  the  def- 
potic  rigour  with  which  Haroun  executed  his  purpofes. 
The  ftory  is  too  interefling  to  be  wholly  omitted,  and  is  as 
follows  : “ Yaliia,  the  head  of  this  family,  had  fuperintended 
the  caliph’s  education,  and  aflifted  in  his  government.  Of  his 
four  fons,  the  eldcit  was  a fuccefsful  general  ; .Taafar,  the 
fecond,  was  the  caliph's  vizier,  and  declared  favourite,  and 
diftingufflied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature  ; 
the  two  youngeft  were  introduced  into  dignified  Rations. 
They  were  all  educated  in  opulence,  and  had  imbibed  fenti- 
ments  worthy  of  their  fortune.  Their  generofity  and  muni- 
ficence rendered  them  the  darlings  of  all  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. Jaafar  was  fo  much  the  favourite  of  his  mailer,  that 
he  could  not  endure  to  be  without  his  company,  and  being 
equally  attached  to  his  own  filter  Abbafa,  he  thought  fit  to 
break  through  the  Eaftern  formality  of  excluding  unmarried 
females  from  the  view  of  the  other  fex.  A mutual  paifion 
was  the  confequence,  which  the  caliph  fo  far  indulged  as  to 
permit  a marriage  between  his  iiRer  and  the  vizier,  but  with 
the  cruel  reftriftion  of  their  abitaining  from  the  privileges  of 
fuch  an  union.  Paffion  broke  through  this  unjuft  prohibi- 
tion : the  confequences,  which  were  foon  vilible,  brought 
down  the  monarch’s  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  Jaafar  and 
his  family.  Jaafar  was  publicly  executed  ; his  venerable 
father  imprifoned  and  probably  aftaflinated,  and  the  property 
of  the  whole  race  confifcated.  A decree  was  even  made, 
forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  all  mention  of  the  names  or 
actions  of  the  Barmacides  ; but  a grateful  old  man,  who  ven- 
tured openly  to  difobey  it,  obtained  his  pardon  and  a remune- 
ration from  the  caliph.”  Haroun  was,  as  has  been  obferved, 
the  richelt  and  moll  potent  fovereign  of  his  time  ; he  is  faid 
to  have  fent  a fplendid  embaffy  to  Charlemagne,  which, 
among  other  prefents,  brought  a magnificent  tent,  a water- 
clock,  an  elephant  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  fepulchre  at 
Jerufalem,  denoting  pcrmilTion  for  European  pilgrims  to 
vilit  it.  The  principal  refidence  of  this  caliph  was  a favourite 
palace  at  Racea  on  the  Euphrates.  After  his  return  from 
an  expedition  to  quiet  fome  commotions  in  Pcrfia,  he  was 
feized  with  great  dejedlion  of  fpirits,  and  an  apprehenfion 
of  death,  l'rom. this  he  never  quite  recovered,  and  he  died 
in  a (late  of  defpondence,  in  the  year  8c8,  at  the  age  of 
forty-feven.  The  lall  command  which  he  ever  gave,  was 
that  of  cutting  to  pieces,  in  his  own  prefence,  the  brother  of 
a rebel  who  had  taken  up  arms  agaiult  his  government. 
Neverthelefs  he  is  extolled  for  humanity  ; the  tender  mercies 
of  fuch  men  are  truly  cruel ; Haroun  was  however  capable 
of  occafionally  exercifing  jull  and  generous  fentinents. 
He  could  liften  to  the  complaint  of  a poor  widow  who  had 
been  pillaged  by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a paffage  of 
the  Koran,  to  threaten  the  inattentive  defpot  with  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  pofterity.  The  monarch  pitying  her  mis- 
fortunes ordered  full  rellitution  to  be  made  to  her.  Gib- 
bon, vols.  ix.  x.  Univer.  Hill. 

HAROWLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  in 
the  foubab  of  Delhi ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Cocl. 

HARP,  a inufical  inftrument  of  the  firing  kind,  being  of 
a triangular  figure,  and  placed  upright  between  the  legs  of 
the  perfon  who  plays  upon  it. 

Papias,  and  Du-Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  Jlrpi,  a people  of  Italy,  who 
were  fuppofed  the  firlt  that  invented  it  ; and  from  whom 
Vol.  XVII. 
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they  fay  it  was  borrowed  by  other  nations.  Menage,  &c. 
derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  harpa,  and  that  from  the 
German  herp,  or  harp.  Others  bring  it  from  the  Latin 
carpo,  becaufe  touched  or  thrummed  with  the  fingers.  Dr. 
Hickes  derives  it  from  harpa,  or  hearpa,  which  fignify  the 
fame  thing  ; the  firft  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the 
fecond  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Englifh  prieft 
who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him  in 
the  10th  century,  fays,  cap.  ii.  n.  12.  “ Sumpfit  fecum  ex  more 
citharam  fuam,  quam  paterna  lingua  hearpam  vocamus 
which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  ftrudlure  of  harps.  That 
called  the  triple  harp  has  ninety-feven  firings  or  chords,  in 
three  rows,  extending  from  double  C in  the  bafe,  to  double 
G in  alt,  which  make  five  odtaves : the  middle  row  is  for 
the  femitones,  and  tire  two  outfide  rows  are  perfect  unifons. 
On  the  bafe  fide,  which  is  played  with  the  right  hand,  there 
are  36  firings  ; on  the  treble  fide,  26  ; and  in  the  middle- 
row,  35  firings.  There  are  two  rows  of  pins  or  ferews  on 
the  right  fide,  ferving  to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes, 
which  are  faftened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on 
the  upper  fide. 

The  harp,  within  the  laft  forty  years,  has  been  in  fome 
degree  improved,  by  the  addition  of  eight  firings  to  the 
unifon,  viz.  from  E to  double  F in  alt. 

This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  hands.  Itsmufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet,  all  its 
firings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone  ; whence  fome  call 
it  an  inverted fpinet. 

It  is  capable  of  a much  greater  degree  of  perfetlion  than 
the  lute.  The  editor  of  the  laft  folio  edition  of  Chambers’s 
Cyclopxdia  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans,  a very  celebrated 
performer  on  this  inftrument,  for  the  above  account  of  the 
flrudlure  and  compafs  of  the  Welfh  harp.  King  David  is 
ufually  painted  with  a harp  in  his  hands  ; but  we  have  no 
teftimony  in  all  antiquity,  that  the  Hebrew  harp,  which 
they  call  chinnor,  was  any  thing  like  our’s.  On  a Hebrew 
medal  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  we  fee  two  forts  of  mufical 
inilruments  ; but  they  are  both  of  them  very  different  fropi 
our  harp,  and  only  confift  of  three  or  four  firings.  All 
authors  agree  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyre, 
cithara,or  barbilon,  ufed  among  the  Romans. 

Fortunatus,  lib.  vii.  carm.  8.  witneffes,  that  it  was  an  in- 
ftrument of  the  barbarians. 

“ Romantifque  lyra,  plaudat  tibi  barbarus  harpa, 
Grtecus  Achilliacha,  crotta  Britanna  canat.’’ 

The  crotta  is  the  cravth  Latinized,  in  all  probability  an 
original  Britilh  or  Welfh  inftrument,  as  it  is  never  mentioned 
in  any  claffical  author. 

The  harp  is  perhaps-  the  moll  ancient  inftrument  of  which 
we  know  the  ufe. 

The  Theban  harp  is  an  inftrument,  of  which  a beautiful 
drawing,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  a defeription,  are  inferted  iw 
Burney’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  concerning  the  authenticity  ot 
which  there  were  many  doubts,  and  which  were  by  no  means 
removed  by  a pleafantry  of  lord  North,  who  faid  “ it  was  not 
a harp,  it  was  a lyre  yet  in  fpite  of  fcepticifm  and  fcoffers. 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  narrative  has  been  brought  into 
credit  by  fir  W.  Jones,  and  lately  fully  afeertained  by  the 
French  invaders  of  Egypt,  and  by  individual  travellers  of 
undoubted  veracity. 

We  (hall  therefore  infert  the  account  of  this  inftrument, 
and  of  the  iituation  in  which  it  was  found,  in  the  traveller 
Bruce’s  own  w ords. 

“ Behind  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptain  Thebes,  and  a very 
little  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  there  is  a great  number  of  mountains 
Y y holloweti 
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hollowed  into  monftrous  caverns,  the  fcpulchres,  according  omitted  or  not,  we  cannot  now  determine,  as  we  have  nc? 
to  tradition,  of  the  firfl  kings  of  Thebes.  The  molt  con-  idea  of  the  mufic  or  talle  of  that  time  ; but  if  the  harp  be 
fiderable  of  thefe  mountains,  thus  hollowed,  contains  a large  painted  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  was  made,  it  might  be 
farcophagus  of  granite,  of  which  the  lid  only  is  broken.  demonftrated  that  it  could  fcarce  bear  more  than  the  thirteen 
“ In  the  entrance  of  the  pafTage  which  leads,  Hoping  firings  with  which  it  was  furnifhed.  Indeed  the  crofs  bar 
gently  down  into  the  chamber  where  is  the  farcophagus,  would  break  with  the  teniion  of  the  four  longelt,  if  they  were 
there  are  two  pannels,  one  on  each  fide  : on  that  of  the  made  of  the  fize  and  confiftence,  and  tuned  to  the  pitch  that 


right  is  the  figure  of  the  /carabaos  Thelaicus,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  hieroglyphic  of  immortality.  On  the  left,  is 
the  crocodile,  fixed  upon  the  apis  with  his  teeth,  and  plung- 
ing him  into  the  waves.  Thefe  are  both  moulded  in  bafTo 
relievo,  in  the  ftucco  itfelf.  This  is  a fufficient  indication  of 
the  grotto,  to  any  one  who  may  wifh  to  examine  it  again.  At 
the  end  of  the  pafTage,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  picture  of  a 
man  playing  upon  the  harp,  painted  in  frefco,  and  quite 
entire. 

“ He  is  clad  in  a habit  made  like  a fhirt,  filch  as  the 
women  flill  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  This 
feems  to  be  white  linen  or  muflin,  with  narrow  ftripes  of 
red.  It  reaches  down  to  his  ankles;  his  feet  are  without 
fan  dais,  and  bare  ; his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare  ; his  loofe, 
wide  fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows  ; his  head  is  clofe 
ihaved  ; he  feems  a corpulent  man,  of  about  50  years  of 
age,  in  colour  rather  of  the  darkeft  for  an  Egyptian. 

“To  guefs  by  the  detail  of  the  figure,  the  painter  fhould 
have  had  about  the  fame  degree  of  merit  with  a good  figu- 
painter  in  Europe  ; yet  he  has  reprefented  the  adlion  of  the 
mufician  in  a manner  never  to  be  miftaken.  His  left  hand 
feems  employed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftrument  among 
the  notes  in  alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio.  While  Hooping  for- 
wards, he  feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with 
the  loweft  firing,  and  promiiing  to  afcend  with  the  moft 
rapid  execution.  This  action,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by  an 
indifferent  artifl,  fhews  that  it  was  a common  one  in  his  time, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  were  then  frequent,  and 
confequently  that  mufic  was  well  underftood  and  diligently 
followed. 

“ If  we  allow  the  performer’s  flature  to  be  about  five  feet 
ten  inches,  then  we  may  compute  the  harp,  in  its  extreme 
length,  to  be  fomething  lefs  than  fix  feet  and  a half.  It 
feems  to  fupport  itfelf  in  equilibrio  on  its  foot,  or  bafe, 
and  needs  only  the  player’s  guidance  to  keep  it  Heady.  It 
has  thirteen  firings.  The  length  of  thefe,  and  the  force 
and  liberty  with  which  they  are  treated,  fiiew  that  they  are 
made  in  a very  different  manner  from  thofe  of  the  lyre. 

“ The  inftrument  wants  the  fore-piece,  or  Hay  of  the 
frame,  oppoiite  to  the  longefl  firing,  which  certainly  mufl 
have  improved  the  tone,  and  that  deficiency  mufl  have  ren- 
dered it  very  fubjefl  to  go  out  of  tune.  The  back  part  is 
the  founding-board,  compofed  of  four  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  together  in  form  of  a cone,  that  is,  growing  wider 
towards  the  bottom  ; fo  that,  as  the  length  of  the  Hring 
increafes,  the  fquare  of  the  correfpondent  fpace,  in  the 
founding  board,  in  which  the  tone  is  to  undulate,  always 
increafes  in  proportion. 

“ B Tides  that,  the  whole  principles  upon  which  the  harp 
is  conftrucled  are  rational  and  ingenious,  the  ornamental  parts 
are  likevvife  executed  in  the  very  befi  manner;  the  bottom 
and  Tides  of  the  frame  feem  to  be  vanecred,  or  inlaid,  probably 
with  ivory,  tortoife  {hell,  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  ordinary 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  feas  and  deferts.  It  would  be 
even  now  impoffible  to  finifh  an  inftrument  with  more  tafte 
and  elegance. 

“ Befides  the  elegance  of  its  outward  form,  we  mud  ob- 
ferve,  likewife,  how  near  it  approached  to  a perfect  inftru- 
ment ; for  it  wanted  only  two  firings  of  having  two  com- 
plete otlavcs  in  compafs.  Whether  thefe  were  intentionally 
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our’s  are  at  prefent. 

“ I look  upon  this  inftrument,  then,  as  the  Theban  harp, 
before  and  at  the  time  of  Sefoflris,  who  adorned  Thebes,  and 
probably  caufed  it  to  be  painted  there,  as  well  as  the  other 
figures  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  father,  as  a monument  of  the 
fuperiority  which  Egypt  had  in  mufic  at  that  time,  over  all 
the  barbarous  nations  that  he  had  feen  or  conquered. 

“ Aftronomy,  and,  we  may  imagine,  the  other  arts,  made 
a rapid  progrefs  at  this  period  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  for  50  years  after,  between  which  time,  and 
the  Perfian  conquell,  fome  cataftrophe  mult  have  happened 
that  reduced  them  to  the  loweft  ebb,  which  hiftorians  have 
miftaken  for  their  firft  original. 

“ We  know  about  the  time  of  Sefofiris,  if,  as  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  fuppofes,  this  prince  and  SefiK?  were  the  fame,  that 
in  Paleftine  the  harp  had  only  ten  firings ; but  as  David, 
while  he  played  upon  it,  both  danced  and  fling  before  the  ark, 
it  is  plain  that  the  inftrument  upon  which  lie  played  could 
have  been  but  of  finall  volume,  we  may  fuppofe  little  ex- 
ceeding in  weight  a guitar  ; though  the  origin  of  this  harp 
was  probably  Egyptian,  and  from  the  days  of  Mofes  it  had 
been  degenerating  in  iize,  that  it  might  be  more  portable  in 
the  many  peregrinations  of  the  Ifraelites. 

“ The  harp,  that  approaches  the  nearelt  to  this  in  antiquity, 
is  reprefented  upon  a bafto-relievo  at  Ptolemais,  in  the  Cyre- 
naicum,  a city  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  it  is  there 
twice  reprefented. 

“ It  has  fifteen  firings,  or  two  complete  odlavcs  ; but  the 
adding  thefe  two  notes  has  occalioned  likewife  the  addition 
of  a fore-piece  to  fullain  the  crofs-bar  above,  fo  that  its 
form  is  triangular  ; the  extremity  of  the  bafe  is  rounded 
into  a ram’s  head,  which  feems  to  allude  to  its  Theban  ori- 
ginal ; and  I fhould  imagine  that  this  inftrument  is  likewife 
Egyptian,  as  no  harp  with  fuch  a number  of  firings  has 
ever  been  feen  that  I know  of,  in  Grecian  fculpture.’’  Hiii. 
of  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

Concerning  the  form  of  the  harp  of  David  we  are  utterly 
ignorant,  though  differtations  have  been  written  upon  it, 
and  Don  Calmet  has  ventured  to  give  it  a form  ; but  all 
we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  was  called  chinnor  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  royal  prophet  himfclf  frequently  calls  it  the  ten-ftringed 
harp  in  the  Pfalms. 

The  Wei  Hi  harp  feems  of  very  high  antiquity  in  our  ifiand 
under  the  Druidical  government.  Before  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Ciefar  the  Britons  had  mufic  ; and  the  bards,  like  the 
Levites  among  the  Hebrews,  were  the  facred  muficians  ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  venerable  Bede  for  focial  and 
domeltic  Tinging  to  the  harp  in  the  Saxon  language,  upon 
this  ifiand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ; thon'gh 
he  liimfelf  wrote  in  Latin,  the  only  language  of  the  church 
and  the  learned  then,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards. 

The  above  account  of  Welfh  mufic  was  written  and  puh- 
li fired  in  1782,  previous  to  the.appearance  of  the  “ Mufical 
Relics  of  the  Welfh  Bards,  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  Welfh 
Bard  to  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1784,” 
which  is  curious  and  entertaining  ; and  being  written  by  a 
native  of  Wales,  and  an  eminent  performer  on  the  harp,  we 
fhall  extract  from  this  work  Mr.  Edward  Jones’s  account 
of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  his  country. 

“ The  mufical  inftruments,  anciently  ufed  in  Wales,  are 
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as  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations  as  their  mufic  and 
poetry. 

“ Tliefe  inftruments  are  five  in  number,  the  tdyn,  or  harp  ; 
the  erwth  } tlie  pibgorn,  or  pipe  ; the  tabwrdd,  or  tabret  ; 
and  the  corn  hue  tin,  cornet  or  bugle-horn. 

“ Notwilliftanding  we  find  that  the  telyn,  or  Welfh  harp, 
was  always  peculiar  to  our  bards  ; though,  probably,  there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  the  harp,  when  in  its  ancient 
primitive  form,  and  the  Grecian  lyre  ; for  Diodorus  Siculus 
records  that  the  Celtic  bards  played  on  iullruments like  lyres: 

opyy.  vx>v  ix7;  \vgxid  ouotuv. 

“ In  the  time  of  the  Welfli  princes  an  hereditary  harp. was 
preferved  with  great  care  and  veneration  in  the  houfchold  of 
every  prince  and  lord,  to  be  bellowed  fuccefiively  on  the 
bards  of  the  family,  and  tliefe  were  as  indifpenfible  among 
the  poffeffions  of  a gentleman  as  a coat  of  arms. 

“ The  triple,  or  modern  Welfli  harp,  has  three  rows  of 
firings  ; the  two  outfide  rows  are  unifon  ; the  middle  row 
the  flats  and  fharps.  Its  compafs  extends  to  five  odtaves. 
Some  of  its  prefent  appendages  were  probably  the  addition 
of  the  latter  centuries.  This  celebrated  infirument  has  been 
recently  improved  by  the  invention  of  pedals,  which  change 
it  without  frefh  tuning  into  all  the  different  keys,  and  have 
rendered  it  much  lefs  complicated  and  inconvenient  by  re- 
ducing it  to  a (ingle  row  of  firings.” 

This  may,  probably,  not  only  improve  the  inftruments  in 
the  principality,  but  the  ftyle  of  mufic  and  tafte  of  the  coun- 
try, which  feem  to  have  been  totally  confined  to  national 
tunes  and  vulgar  variations.  Mr.  Jones  himlelt,  who,  during 
many  years,  was  the  chief  bard,  and  bell  performer  on  the 
tjyn,  an  ancient  Welfli  harp,  has  quitted  that  infirument  for 
the  pedal  harp,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  facility  with  which 
all  kinds  of  niuiic  for  keyed  iullruments  can  be  executed 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  on  a piano-forte  ; and  it  is,  we 
fuppofe,  in  allulion  to  the  pedal  harp,  that  Mr.  Jones  fays, 
“ in  exprefiion  and  variety  the  harp  has  no  rival,  which  every 
one  will  acknowledge  who  knows  how  the  heart  is  foothed 
bv  its  delicate  and  fofter  founds,  as  well  as  animated  by  its 
powerful  and  brilliant  tones.” 

The  triple  harp  feems  to  imply  that  there  have  been  in 
Wales  three  feveral  kinds  of  harps ; the  Jingle  harp,  with  only 
one  firing  to  each  note  ; the  double  harp,  with  two  ; and  the 
triple  harp,  with  three  firings. 

The  harp  was  a favourite  infirument  with  our  Saxon  an- 
cellors.  All  our  hillorians  relate  the  romantic  llory  of  Alfred 
reconnoitring  the  Danifh  camp  in  the  difguife  of  a harper. 
Anlaff,  and  other  Danifh  chiefs,  played  Athelllau  the  fame 
trick  in  the  Saxon  camp. 

The  harp  of  David,  as  well  as  that  of  Alfred,  muft  have 
been  of  a different  fize  and  conllruclion  from  the  triple 
Welfh  harp  to  be  portable ; particularly  that  of  David, 
when  he  danced  before  the  ark. 

Eufcbius,  indeed,  calls  it  a lyre,  and  informs  us  that  he 
carried  it  with  him  wherever  he  went,  to  confole  him  in  his 
affliction,  and  to  fing  to  it  the  praifes  of  God. 

Millico,  when  in  this  country,  in  1774,  accompanied 
himfelf  in  finging  his  elegant  canzonets  on  a lYnall  harp, 
which  he  flung  over  his  fhoulder  like  a guitar,  with  which, 
though  of  very  different  form,  and  open  like  a lyre,  was 
equally  portable. 

The  modern  Irifh  harp  is  a Angle  infirument,  fining  with 
metal  firings  of  brafs  wire,  nine  in  number,  and  calculated 
for  mere  melody,  or  a treble  part.  Carolan’s  tunes  had  no 
bafe  to  them  originally,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
late  Keane  Fitzgerald,  a native  of  Ireland,  and  a good  judge 
of  mufic,  who  had  often  feen  and  heard  old  Carolan  perforin. 
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It  was  only  after  his  deceale,  in  1*738,  that  his  tunes  were 
colle&ed  and  fet  for  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  German 
flute,  with  a bafe,  Dublin,  folio,  by  his  fon,  who  publifhed 
them  in  London  by  fubfeription,  in  1747. 

Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  mathematician  Galileo, 
fays  that  the  Italians,  who  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  harp  be- 
fore the  time  of  Dante,  had  it  from  Ireland. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  “ Hiflorical  Account 
of  the  Irifh  Bards,”  the  Irifii  have  four  different  fpecies  of 
harp  : jft.  The  Clar-fch,  or  clar-feach,  commonly  denominat- 

ed the  Irifii  harp. 

2d.  Keirnine,  a fpecies  of  dulcimer,  (not  a faebut,  a dou- 
ble curtle,  or  baffoon,  which  are  wind  inftruments.) 

3d.  The  Cionu  cruit,  of  ten  firings,  a kind  of  guitar. 

4th.  The  Greamthine  cruit,  the  crtvth  of  the  Welfli. 

Whether  the  Welfh  had  their  mufic  from  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  Giraldus  Cambreniis,  or  the  Irifh  had  theirs  from  the 
Cambro-Britons,  we  fliall  not  attempt  to  determine,  but 
fhall  leave  St.  David  and  St.  Patrick,  and  their  champions 
Jones  and  Walker,  patriotically  to  difpute  the  point. 

In  the  late  laborious  Mr.  Strutt's  “ Saxon  Antiquities,” 
vol.  1.  we  have  reprefentations  of  antique  harps,  one  with 
nine  firings,  and  another  with  eleven,  copied  from  illuminated 
MSS.  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum  ; and  a lyre  of  four  firings  of 
the  middle  ages,  “beaten  with  a linall  infirument  for  that 
purpofe  meaning  'a.  pled  rum. 

The  early  mufical  inftruments  of  all  countries,  like  thofe 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  of  fmall  compafs. 

“ Tibia  non,  et  mine,  oriebaleo  jundfta  tubseque 
vEmula  ; fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  vacuo 
Afpirare.” 

In  all  our  inquiries  we  can  obtain  no  fatisfadlory  account 
of  the  time  when,  and  on  whatoccafion,  the  harp  was  affum- 
ed  in  the  arms  of  Ireland.  The  learned  Mr.  O ’Halleran  fays 
it  was  by  order  of  Henry  II.,  and  Mr.  Ledwich  by  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  (Walker’s  Irifh  Bards) ; but  neither  of  thefe 
gentlemen  affigns  a reafon  for  it,  or  gives  any  authority  for 
his  afiertions. 

In  days  of  chivalry,  the  harp  paffed  for  the  moft  noble  and. 
majeftic  of  inftruments,  and  on  this  account  th<?  romancers 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  greateft  heroes,  as  the  ancient 
Greek  bards  did  the  lyre. 

This  infirument  was  in  fuch  general  favour,  that  an  old 
poet  has  made  it  the  lubjedl  of  a poem  called  “ Le  Diet  de 
la  Harpe,”  “ The  Ditty,  or  Poem,  upon  the  Harp,”  ami 
praifes  it  as  an  infirument  too  good  to  be  profaned  in  taverns 
or  places  of  debauchery,  faying  that  it  ftiould  be  ufed  by 
knights,  efquires,  clerkes,  perlons  of  rank,  and  ladies  with 
plump  and  beautiful  hands  ; and  that  its  courteous  and  gen- 
tle founds  fliould  be  heard  only  by  the  elegant  and 
good. 

It  had  twenty-five  firings,  to  each  of  which  the  poet 
gives  an  allegorical  name  : calling  one  liberality,  another 
wealth,  a third  politenefs,  a fourth  youth,  See.  applying  all 
thefe  qualities  to  his  miflrels,  and  comparing  her  to  the 
harp. 

Harp,  Bell,  a mufical  infirument  of  the  firing  kind,  thus 
called  from  its  being  fwung  about  by  thofe  who  play  upon 
it  like  a bell.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  ; its  firings  are  of 
brafs  or  fteel  wire,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  llretched  acrofs  the 
found  board,  by  ferews  fixed  at  the  other  end.  It  compre- 
hends four  o&aves,  and  the  firings  arcilruck  with  the  thumbs, 
the  right  hand  playing  the  treble,  and  the  left  the  bafe  ; and. 
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in  order  to  draw  the  founds  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are 
armed  with  a little  wire  pin. 

Harp,  Silver,  or  Prize  Harp,  at  the  Eifleddfod,  or  feffion 
of  the  bards  and  minitrels,  appointed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  at  Caerwys,  in  North  Wales.  (Pen- 
nant’s Tour  in  North  Wales  1773,  printed  1778.)  This 
was  reviving  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the  principality,  as  the 
Welfh  hiftorians  and  annaliils  inform  11s  that  Gruffidd  ap  Co- 
nan, prince  of  Wales,  eflablilhed  a congrefs  or  meeting  of 
mailers  of  mufic  about  the  year  1100,  who  underwent  a 
public  examination  for  degrees  in  their  art,  and  for  prizes, 
the  chief  of  which  was  a filver  harp,  with  nine  itrings, 
worn  by  the  vidlor  as  a badge  of  honour. 

As  one  of  thefe  prize  harps  is  fill  preferved  in  the  curious 
colledlion  of  Cambro-Britilh  antiquities  of  the  Mollyn  fa- 
mily, and  another  in  Dr.  Burney’s  colleilion,  we  (hall  give 
an  exadl  reprefentation  of  it  in  one  of  our  plates  of  muiical 
inftruments. 

Harp,  ALolus's.  See  uEolus’j  Harp. 

Harp,  in  Mythology,  is  the  fymbolof  Apollo. 

Harp,  in  the  Manege.  See  Grapple. 

Harp  JJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  fo  called  from  its  figure  by  M.  Bougain- 
ville, in  1768.  It  was  inhabited.  S.  lat.  18k  W.  long. 
140'’. 

HARPAGE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Harpy. 

HARPAGIUS,  in  Antiquity.  See  Arpagius. 

HARPALUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek  aftro- 
ncmer,  who  flourilhed  about  480  years  before  the  Chrillian 
era,  invented  a new  cycle  which  went  by  his  name,  and  which 
was  followed,  till  Meton,  the  fon  of  Paufanias,  proved  it 
to  be  erroneous,  and  publifhed  his  own,  or  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which  is  Hill  in  ufe,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  the  “ golden  number.”  Moreri. 

HARPATH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
Teneffee,  which,  after  a N.W.  courfe  of  about  40  miles, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  Cumberland  river  ; 19  miles  N.W.  of 
Nafhville. 

HARPE,  Jean  Francois  de  la,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated dramatift  and  critic,  was  born  at  Paris,  November 
20th,  1739.  By  the  death  of  his  father  while  he  was  young, 
the  fon  was  left  in  extreme  poverty.  Exhibiting,  however, 
genius  and  talents  above  the  common  order,  he  was  patro- 
nized by  M.  Affelin,  principal  of  the  college  of  Harcourt, 
who  admitted  him  as  one  of  his  pupils.  La  Harpe  com- 
menced his  literary  career  by  poems  called  heroides,  which 
were  at  that  time  much  in  fafhion.  In  this  ftyle  of  writing 
there  were  feveral  candidates  for  popular  applaufe,  but  the 
public  fuffrages  were  divided  between  La  Harpe  and  Dorat. 
By  men  of  judgment  and  real  talle  the  performance  of  La 
Harpe  was  deemed  the  fuperior.  He  now  put  in  a claim  for 
the  honours  of  the  academy,  and  thofe  of  the  theatre. 
He  obtained  the  firfl  by  his  eulogy  on  Charles  V.,  and  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  inftance  led  him  to  increafe  his  reputation  by 
eulogies  on  Fenelon,  Catinat,  and  Racine  : the  latter  was 
elteemed  his  chef  d'auvre  in  this  kind  of  compofitions.  As 
a writer  for  the  ftage,  we  have  his  Warwick,  Coriolanus, 
Philodletes,  Barmecides,  Johanna  of  Naples,  Menzicoff, 
and  others.  He  wrote  alfo  a comedy  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  French  theatre,  entitled  “ Moliere  at  the  New 
Theatre,”  which  is  dillinguiihed  for  its  neatnefs  an<Lgaiety. 
The  principal  work  of  M.  de  la  Harpe,  is  his  “ Cours  de 
Litterature,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,”  which  entitles  the  au- 
thor to  a high  place  in  the  learned  world.  By  fome  of  his 
contemporaries  he  is  ranked  with  Quintilian  : in  comparing 
■him  with  Marmontel,  it  is  faid  by  a good  judge,  “ That 


the  career  of  La  Harpe  is  much  mere  vaft  and  brilliant. 
He  not  only  labours  to  give  to  perfons  of  no  great  know- 
ledge competent  information  on  the  topics  of  his  work,  but 
arrefts  the  attention  of  the  moll  learned.  In  his  plans,  the 
outline  of  which  alone  announces  an  immenfe  flock  of 
fcience  and  learning,  he  embraces  all  ages  in  which  literature 
has  flourilhed.  Every  celebrated  work  is  analyzed  and  dii- 
cufled.  The  beauties  of  the  feveral  writers  are  happily  diT- 
played,  and  their  faults  pointed  out  with  all  the  ability  of 
the  moll  lively  and  found  criticifm.  That  which  diflinguilhes 
La  Harpe  from  other  moderns  v\  ho  have  treated  of  litera- 
rature  is,  that  he  always  a flumes  the  tone  of  the  work  he 
criticifes,  a merit  which  we  find  in  none  ot  the  ancients  ex- 
cept Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus.  If  he  fpeaks  of 
the  Iliad,  we  behold  him  borrow  all  the  rich  colours  of  the 
father  of  poetry  to  decorate  his  difeourfe.  If  he  treats  of 
DemoHhenes  and  Cicero,  all  the  great  interefls  of  Athens 
and  Rome  are  reproduced  under  his  pen.  If  Tacitus  is  his 
theme,  we  are  inllantlv  tranfported  to  the  age  of  the  empe- 
rors : we  enter  into  all  the  myllery  of  the  dark  policy  of 
Tiberius,  and  tremble  at  the  light  of  Nero.’’  The  only 
regret  on  this  fubjeft  is  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  finilh 
his  courfe  of  inllrudlion  Under  the  tyranny  of  Robe fpierre 
La  Harpe  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  long  remained 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  uncertain  each  hour  to 
which  he  Ihould  belong.  He  had,  however,  the  happinefs 
to  be  forgotten  in  his  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
fhortly  after  the  death  of  the  monlter  who  placed  him  there. 
A new  llorm  arofe,  and  La  Harpe  was  driven  to  feck  an 
afylum  in  a fpot  impenetrable  to  all  but  faithful  friendlhip. 
Being  in  this  fituation  deprived  of  exercife,  his  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  February  1803  he  died,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  La  Harpe  had,  like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
been  a freethinker,  treating  the  Chrillian  fyllem  with  con- 
tempt, but  during  his  imprifonment  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  re-confidering  the  fubject,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 
he  became  a firm  believer,  and  determined  to  confecrate  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  the  fervice  of  that  religion  which  he 
had  heretofore  contemned;  and  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  the 
prefenceof  a numerousaudknce,he  boldly  ret>-acled  hiserrors. 

Harpe,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a kind  of  fiiell- 
fifh  of  very  great  beauty.  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  dolium 
or  concha  globofa.  See  Lyra. 

Harpe  a Pedal,  Fr.,  in  Mufie,  a harp  with  pedals  to 
produce  the  half  notes. 

Before  the  invention  of  pedals,  the  whole  range  of  founds 
in  the  double  and  treble  harps  on  the  continent,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  diatonic  fcale,  with  a fingle  firing  to  each 
note  ; the  femitones  being  produced  by  brafs  rings  with  the 
left  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  inllrumcnt,  which  were  both 
difficult  to  get  at  and  difagreeable  to  hear,  from  the  noil'e, 
which  by  a hidden  motion  ol  the  hand,  they  occafioned. 

It  was  fome  time  after  this  expedient  was  put  in  practice, 
before  the  fecret  of  producing  the  half  notes  by  pedals  waS 
difcovered. 

In  I772^jvefiril  heard  the  pedal  harp  at  Paris  and  Bruf- 
fels,  where  the  inflrument  was  conth-sCled  of  an  elegant  form, 
and  beautifully  ornamented.  Its  tone  was  fweet,  diflincl, 
and  capable  of  the  moll  minute  (hades  of  piano,  and  the  moll 
touching  expreffions.  Among  all  the  muiical  inllruments  in 
ufe,  there  is  no  one  more  becoming  to  a female  figure.  And 
by  means  of  the  pedals  for  the  half  notes,  it  is  lefs  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy,  and  more  eafy  of  performance  than  our  double 
Welfh  harp. 

The  compafs  of  thefe  harps  of  new  conllruclion  was 
from  double  B b in  the  bafe,  to  F in  altifliino. 
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T nis  method  of  producing  the  half-notes  on  the  harp  by 
pedals,  which  has  rendered  it  a female  inftrument,  was  in- 
vented at  Bruflels  about  the  year  1757,  by  M.  Simon,  who 
/bill  r elided  in  that  city  in  1772.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  tife- 
ful  contrivance,  in  more  refpe&s  than  one  ; for  by  reducing 
the  number  of  firings,  the  tone  of  thofe  that  remain  is  im- 
proved : as  it  is  well  known  that  the  lefs  an  inftrument  is 
loaded,  the  more  freely  it  vibrates. 

We  /hall  not  attempt  to  iuftruft  our  readers  how  to  apply 
thefe  pedals  to  the  harp,  or  to  explain  their  operation  ; the 
mechanifm  is  too  complicated  to  be  taught  by  verbal  inftruc- 
tion.  To  make  a watch  by  a receipt  would  be  thcdeareft 
way  of  purchafing  it. 

HARPEGEMENT,  Fr.  See  Arpeggio. 
HARPEGGIATO,  Ital.  See  Arpeggio. 

HARPERS,  British.  Thefe  we  are  certain  were 
famous  long  before  the  conqueft,  and  the  bounty  of  our  firft 
Norman  fovereign  to  his  joculator  or  bard  is  recorded  in 
Doomfday-book  ; (Gloucefterfcire.  Berdic,  Joculator  Re- 
gis, habet  iii.  Villas  et  ibi  v.  car.  nil  redd.  See  Anftis, 
Ord.  Gart.  ii.  304.)  Nor  fhould  that  of  Henry  III.  be 
forgotten,  who,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  not 
only  gave  forty  /hillings  and  a pipe  of  wine  to  Richard,  his 
harper,  but  another  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice,  the  harper  s 
wife  ; (Rot.  Pip.  an.  36  Hen.  III.  Et  in  uno  dolio  vini 
empto  et  dato  Magiftro  Ricardo  Citharillse  Regis,  xl.  fol. 
per.  Br.  Reg.  Et  in  uno  dolio  empto  et  dato  Beatrici  uxori 
ejufdem  Ricardi.)  All  our  moll  ancient  poems,  whatever 
was  their  length,  were  fung  to  the  harp  on  Sundays  and  on 
public  feftivals.  See  Warton’s  Hill.  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.  18.  and  elfewhere. 

H akper’s  Ferry , in  Geography , a pod-town  of  America, 
in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia;  65  miles  from  Wafhington. 
Here  is  an  armoury,  aud  a manufadlory  of  mufkets  and 
bayonets. 

HARPERSFIELD,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Dela- 
ware county,  New  York  ; 3-  miles  S.E.  of  Cooper  s town; 
containing  1013  inhabitants. 

HARPIES,  APnriAI,  Harpyia , in  Antiquity,  a rapa- 
cious impure  fort  of  moiillers,  ot  the  bird  kind,  mentioned 
among  the  poets. 

They  are  reprefented  with  wings,  cars  like  bears,  bodies 
like  vultures,  faces  like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked 
like  the  talons  of  birds  of  prey.  See  Virgil,  iEneid.  lib.  iii. 
who  gives  a defeription  of  them,  and  feems  to  clafs  them 
with  the  Furies. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  Harpies  as  a fort  of  genu  or 
demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  of  Tellus  and 
Oceanus,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  ; whence,  fays  Servius,  it  is, 
that  ther  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land  and  half  in  water. 
Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Typhon  ; 
thur  Celocno  fpeaks  Vobis  I unarum  ego  maxima  pando. 
There  were  three  Harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Celoeno, 
Which  laft  Homer  calls  Podarge.  Hefiod,  in  his  Thcogony, 
rer.  267,  only  reckons  two,  Acbo  and  Ocypete,^  and  makes 
them  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Eledlra,  allit  ming  that 
they  had  wings,  and  went  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind. 
Zephyrus  be^at  of  them  Balius  and  ^Xantlnus,  Achilles  s 
horW.  Pherecvdcs  relates,  that  the  Boreades  expelled 
them  from  the  ./Egean  aud  Sicilian  fcas,  and  purfued  them 
as  far  as  the  iflands,  which  he  calls  Plot*,  and  Homer 
Calvin*  ; and  which  have  fince  keen  called  the  Strophades. 

Vofiius,  De  Idolol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks  that 
what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  Harpies,  agrees  to  no 
o*hor  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in  the  terntoiies  of 
Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe  animals  kill  not  only 
birds,  bat  dogs  and  cats,  and  prove  rery  troublefomc  to 
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men  by  their  peckings.  But  the  ancients,  as  the  fame 
Voffius  obferves,  knew  nothing  of  thefe  birds.  By  the 
Harpies,  therefore,  he  thinks  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe 
but  the  winds  ; and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were 
made  daughters  of  Eleftra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  fcholiafts  of  Apollonius,  Heiiod,  and 
Euftathius.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Celoeno,  are 
fuppofed  to  fugged  a farther  argument  of  this.  Le  'Clerc 
(Bibliotheque  Univ.  tom.  i.  p.248.)  conjectures  that  the 
Harpies  were  locuils  ; which,  after  they  had  laid  wafie  Bi- 
thynia  and  Paphlagonia,  were  driven  by  a north  wind  into 
the  Ionian  fea,  where  they  periftied,  and  hence  originated 
the  fable,  that  the  foils  of  Boreas  had  put  them  to  flight. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Phi- 
neus,  who  treated  the  Argonauts  hofpitably,  and  fhewed 
them  the  way  to  Colchis,  and  that  they  ruined  their  father 
by  their  debauchery.  The  abbe  Banier  conjedlures  that 
antiquity  defigned  to  figure  by  thefe  pretended  monfiers, 
fome  turbulent  and  mifehievous  neighbours,  or  fome  pirates 
who  made  frequent  defeents  upon  the  dominions  of  Phineus ; 
and  that  he  equipped  a fhip,  and  having  put  them  to  flight, 
purfued  them  to  the  Strophades  ifles,  where  they  perifhed. 

Mr.  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  Harpies  were  a college  of 
priefts  in  Bithynia,  who,  on  account  of  their  repeated  a£ts 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the  country  : 
their  temple  was  called  Arpi,  and  the  environs  Arpiai,. 
whence  the  Grecians  formed  'Apri/t ca  ; and  he  obferves 
farther,  that  Harpyia,  ' Apn-wa,  was  certainly  of  old  the 
name  of  a place.  Anal,  of  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

HARPINEER,  or  Harpooneer,  an  engineer  or  iiftier- 
man,  who  manages  and  throws  the  harping-iron  in  the  whale- 
fifhing.  See  Whale  Fishery. 

HARPING-Iuon,  Harpago,  Harpoon , a fort  of  dart 
or  fpear,  faltened  to  a line,  wherewith  they  catch  whales 
and  other  large  fifli,  as  flurgeons,  &c. 

The  harping-iron  is  a large  javelin  of  forged  iron,  gene- 
rally about  twenty  ounces  in  weight,  and  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a (harp,  cutting,  triangular  point,  barbed  like 
that  of  an  arrow.  At  the  upper  end  is  engraven  the  har- 
pineer’s  name,  near  a ring  to  which  the  line  is  fattened, 
which  they  let  down  as  foon  as  tiie  fifh  is  ilruck,  to  give 
him  room  to  dive,  See.  See  Whale  Fishery. 

The  harpoon  cannot  be  ftruck  with  certainty  at  any  con- 
fiderable  diflance  ; fo  that  unlefs  the  harpooner  is  within  a 
yard  of  a whale,  or  dire&ly  above,  this  inftrument  cannot 
be  ufed  with  any  great  fuccefs.  In  the  year  1731,  a new 
tort  of  gun  was  invented  for  fhooting  the  harpoons  into  the 
bodies  of  whales  at  a greater  diftance  than  they  could  be 
thrown  by  hand,  and  this  was  ufed  for  two  or  three  feafons 
with  fome  fuccefs  : but  farther  experience  has  proved  the 
inutility  of  this  contrivance.  It  was  afterwards  propofed 
to  fubliitute  the  ancient  balifta  in  the  room  of  the  gun  ; but 
the  fcheme,  we  believe,  terminated  in  mere  fpeculation. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  429. 

H ARPINGS,  pieces  of  oak  from  four  to  fix  inches  deep, 
trimmed  to  the  fliape  of  the  {hip  at  the  bow  and  after  part 
lengtlnvife,  confining  the  timbers  together  before  the  plank 
is  brought  on.  See  this  article  fully  explained  in  Ship- 
BUILDING. 

Harpings,  Cat.  See  Cat  Harpings. 

HARPLE,  oi-Marple,  in  Geography , a townftiip  of 
Delaware  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  761  inhabitants, 

FI ARPOC RATES,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Ifis  and 
Ofiris.  This  is  an  ./Egyptian  Deity,  whofc  diftinguiftiing 
attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  his  fingers  applied 
to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the  God  of  filence.  The 
ftatue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in  the  entrance  of  mod  of  the 
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■Egyptian  temples,  and  he  was  commonly  exhibited  under 
the  figure  of  a young  man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian 
mitre,  holding  in  one  hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  the  other 
the  flower  of  lotus,  and  fometiines  bearing  a quiver.  As 
Harpocrates  was  always  rcprefented  with  his  finger  upon  his 
lips,  the  Egyptians  intended  by  this  attitude  to  denote,  that 
the  gods  were  to  be  adored  in  filcnce,  or  as  Plutarch  inti- 
mates, that  they  who  knew  thefe  gods  were  not  to  fpeak  of 
them  rafhly.  There  was  even  a law,  according  to  Varro, 
which  forbade  any,  under  pain  ot  death,  to  fay  that  Serapis 
had  been  a mortal  man  ; and  as  in  the  temples  of  Ifis  there 
was  an  idol,  that  is,  an  Plarpocrates  putting  the  finger  to 
his  mouth,  Varro  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was  placed  there 
to  recommend  filence  as  to  that  article.  Harpocrates  and 
Orus,  or  Homs,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  lame  perlon  ; 
and  as  the  latter  was  among  the  Egyptians  the  fymbol  of 
the  fun,  the  latter  is  thought  to  have  rcprefented  the  lame 
perfon.  Accordingly  he  is  fometimes  exhibited  under  the 
figure  of  a child,  riling  out  of  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  with 
his  head  encompafled  by  rays,  and  with  a whip  in  his  hand, 
to  denote  the  riling  fun. 

H ARPOCRATIANS,  a fed  of  heretics  mentioned  by 
Cclfus,  and  the  fame  with  Carpocratians. 

HARPOCRATION,  ill  Biography,  a rhetorician  of 
Alexandria,  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a 
“ Lexicon  of  ten  Greek  Orators,’’  in  which  he  treats  of  ma- 
giftrates,  courts  of  juftice,  forms  of  pleading,  diftricfs,  men 
rn  public  Rations,  & c.  of  Attica.  There  have  been  feveral 
modern  editions  of  this  work.  Moreri. 

HARPONELLY,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooflan, 
in  Myfore,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sanore,  on  the  E.  by 
Chitteldroog,  on  the  S.  by  Bednore,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Canara;  about  1 20  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  After 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Mahrattas. — 
Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  circar  of  the  fame  name  ; 65  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bednore.  N.  lat.  14-40'.  E.  long.  28'.. 

HARPSICHORD,  in  Muftc,  a keyed  inftrument  of  the 
firing  kind.  It  is  in  fact  a horizontal  harp,  which  inllrument,  if 
ftrung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a quill  like  a mandoline, 
would  have  the  fame  effect.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  jacks 
quilled  with  cro-.v  or  raven  quills.  (See  Jack.)  A {ingle 
harpfiehord  of  two  unifons  and  one  fet  of  keys,  was,  in  effect, 
a double  Spinet  or  Virginal. 

But  a doable  harpfiehord  ufed  to  have  two  fets  of  keys 
and  three  firings,  two  unifons  and  an  oCtave  to  each  note. 
Merlin,  we  believe,  was  the  firft  who  changed  the  oCtave  flop 
to  a third  unifon,  about  the  year  1770,  which  rendered  the 
inftrument  equally  powerful,  and  lei’s  fubjeCt  to  go  out  of 
tune  ; the  octave  flop  being  fo  much  affected  by  the  leait 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  that  it  almofl  inftantly 
difeovered  when  there  was  a change  in  the  wind. 

Belides  arming  the  tongues  of  the  jacks  with  crow  or 
raven  quills,  feveral  other  means  were  tried  by  which  to 
produce  a fofter  tone,  and  to  be  more  durable  ; as  the  quill- 
ing a harpfiehord  with  three  flops  was  nearly  a day’s  work  : 
leather,  ivory,  and  other  elaflic  fubftances  were  tried,  but 
what  they  gained  in  fweetnefs,  was  lofl  in  fpirit. 

The  belt  harpfichords  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
made  by  Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  and  his  family  ; Geronimo 
of  Florence,  Coulhette,  Tabel,  and  Kirkman,  and  Shudi, 
Tabel’s  foremen. 

However,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  hammer 
harpfichords  were  invented  at  Florence,  of  which  there  is  a 
defeription  in  the  Giornale  d'ltalia,  1711.  The  invention 
made  but  a flow  progrefs.  The  Fir  ft  that  was  brought  to 
England  was  made  by  an  Englifli  monk  at  Rome,  Father 
Wood,  for  an  Englifh  friend  (the  late  Samuel  Crifp,  efq. 


of  Chefington,  author  of  Virginia,  a tragedy,  and)  a urao 
of  learning,  and  of  exquifite  tafle  in  ail  the  fine  arts. 

The  tone  of  this  inftrument  was  fo  fuperior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  quills,  with  the  additional  power  of  producing  all 
the  {hades  of  piano  and  Jorte  by  the  finger,  that  though  the 
touch  and  mechanifm  were  fo  imperfect  that  nothing  quick 
could  be  executed  upon  it,  yet  the  dead  march  in  Saul,  and 
other  folemn  and  pathetic  ftrains,  when  executed  with  tafle 
and  feeling  by  a mailer  a little  accuflomed  to  the  touch, 
excited  equal  wonder  and  delight  to  the  hearers.  Fulk 
Greville,  efq.  purchafed  this  inftrument  of  Mr.  Crifp  for 
100  guineas,  and  it  remained  unique  in  this  country  for  feveral 
years,  till  Plenius,  the  maker  of  the  lyrichord,  tuned  by 
weights,  and  the  tone  produced  by  wheels,  made  a piano-forte 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Mr.  Greville.  Of  this  inftrument  the 
touch  was  better,  but  the  tone  very  much  inferior. 

Backers,  a harpfiehord  maker  of  the  fecond  rank,  con- 
fin'd ted  feveral  piano-fortes,  and  improved  the  mechanifm 
in  fome  particulars,  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
Schroeter’s  touch,  lofl  the  fpirit  of  the  harpfiehord,  and 
gained  nothing  in  fweetnefs. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Chr.  Bach  in  this  country,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  concert,  in  conjunction  with  Abel, 
all  the  harpfiehord  makers  tried  their  mechanical  powers  at 
piano-fortes  ; but  the  firft  attempts  were  always  on  the  large 
fize,  till  Zumpe,  a German,  who  had  long  worked  under 
Shudi,  conftruCted  fmall  piano-fortes  of  the  fiiape  and  fize 
of  the  virginal,  of  which  the  tone  was  very  fweet,  and  the 
touch,  with  a little  ufe,  equal  to  ary  degree  of  rapidity. 
Thefe,  from  their  low  price,  and  the  convenience  of  their 
form,  as  well  as  power  of  expreflion,  fuddenly  grew  into 
fuch  favour,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a houfe  in  the  king- 
dom where  a keyed-inftrument  had  ever  had  admiffion,  but 
was  fupplied  with  one  of  Zumpe's  piano-fortes,  for  which 
there  was  nearly  as  great  a call  in  France  as  in  England. 
In  fhort,  he  could  not  make  them  fall  enough  to  gratify  the 
craving  of  the  public.  Pohlman,  whofe  inftruments  were 
very  inferior  in  tone,  fabricated  an  almofl  infinite  number  for 
fuch  as  Zumpe  was  unable  to  fupply.  Large  piano-fortes 
afterwards  receiving  great  improvement  in  the  mechanifm 
by  Merlin,  and  in  the  tone  by  Broadwood  and  Stoddard, 
the  harfh  fcratching  of  the  quills  of  a harpfiehord  can  now 
no  longer  be  borne.  During  the  laft  century,  the  eminent 
Italian  performers  on,  and  compofers  for  the  harpfiehord, 
were  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Alberti,  Paradies,  and  Clementi. 
Among  our  great  organ  players,  Kelway,  Dr.  Worgan, 
and  Mr.  C.  Burney  acquired  great  reputation  by  their  per- 
formance on  the  harpfiehord,  as  did  Mrs.  Wynne,  Mifs  Bell, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Burney.  I11  Fiance,  Couperin,  Jaig,  Balbaftre, 
Schobert  at  Strafhourg,  and  in  Germany  Emanuel  Bach  and 
innumerable  others.  Dr.  Smith,  for  applying  his  fyftem  of 
equal  harmony  to  practice,  added  eight  firings  to  the  ct  tu- 
rnon harpfiehord  ; but  the  inconvenience  of  moving  the  Aiders 
by  the  hand  is  remedied  by  Dr.  Loefchman’s  patent  piano- 
fortes and  organs,  in  which  the  Aiders  are  moved  by  peda's, 
and  the  fcale  is  alto  extended  to  24  notes  in  the  o&ave. 

HARPY,  in  Ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Gmeli- 
nian  Falco  Rufus  ; called  alfo  Harpage. 

HARQUEBUSS,  in  our  Ancient  Statutes,  called  alfo 
arquebufe,  haquebut,  or  haglut,  is  a hand-gun,  or  a fire-arm 
of  a proper  length,  &c.  to  be  borne  in  the  arm. 

The  w ord  is  formed  of  the  French  arquebufe  ; and  that  from 
the  Italian  arcobujio,  or  arco  apnfo,  of  area,  a bow,  and  bufio,  a 
hole ; on  account  of  the  toucl  -hole,  at  which  the  powder  is 
put  to  prime  it,  and  that  it  fucceeded  to  the  bows  of  the  anT 
dents.  The  harquebufs  is  properly  a fire-arm,  of  the  ordin;  ry 
length  of  a mufleet  or  fowling-piece  j cocked  ufually  with  a 
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wheel.  Hanzelet  defcribes  its  legitimate  length  to  he  forty 
calibres  ; and  the  weight  of  its  ball  one  ounce  feven  eighths ; 
its  charge  of  powder  as  much. 

There  is  alfo  a larger  kind,  called  harquehufs  a croc , much 
of  the  nature  of  our  blunderbuffes,  ufed  in  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  places,  being  ufually  relied  on  fomething  when  dif- 
charged.  The  firft  time  thefe  inftruments  were  feen,  was  in 
the  imperial  army  of  Bourbon,  who  drove  Bonnivet  out  of 
the  ftate  of  Milan  : they  were  fo  big  and  heavy,  that  there 
were  two  men  to  carry  them.  They  are  now  little  ufed  ex- 
cept in  fome  old  caftles,  and  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their 
garrifons. 

HAIRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeftan  ; 105  miles  W.N.W.  of  Zareng. 

HARR  AD.  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

HARRIER,  in  Ornithology,  called  alfo  the  hen-harrier, 
the  F alco  cyaneus. 

H.v  lUUEit,  or  Leverarius,  a kind  of  hound,  called  in  Latin 
fagax,  from  his  tracing  or  chafing  by  foot ; being  endowed 
with  an  admirable  gift  of  fmclling,  and  alfo  very  bold  in  the 
purftiit  of  his  game. 

There  are  feveral  kinds,  all  differing  in  their  fervices  ; be- 
ing for  the  hare,  fox,  wolf,  hart,  buck,  badger,  otter,  pole- 
cat, weafel,  or  coney;  fome,  in  fine,  for  one  game,  fome  for 
another.  Sec.  See  Dog  and  Hunting. 

MARRING  TON,  James,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Upton,  in  Northamptonfhire,  in 
1 61 1.  He  was  naturally  of  a ferious  and  very  (ludious  dif- 
polition,  and  was  diftinguifhed,  in  early  life,  for  habits  and 
manners  different  from  thofe  of  moft  other  children.  He 
ftudied  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  lie  was  admit- 
ted fellow  commoner  in  1629.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  quitted  the  univerfity,  after  a refidence  of  three  years, 
and  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  In  the  Netherlands  he 
entered  as  a volunteer.  He  frequented  feveral  courts  on  the 
continent,  and  at  Rome  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  refufing,  at 
a public  ceremonial,  to  kifs  the  pope’s  toe  ; when  blamed,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  own  king,  for  this  want  of  attention  to 
foreign  cuftoms.  he  replied,  that  having  had  the  honour  of 
killing  his  majefty’s  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kifs 
the  toe  of  any  other  fovereign.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  took 
no  very  active  part,  but  his  principles  led  him  to  fide  with 
the  parliament.  In  1 647,  he  was,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  parliamentary  commifiioners,  nominated  by  the  king 
as  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  upon  the  difmif- 
fion  of  fome  of  his  old  fervants.  The  great  learning  and 
genius  of  Harrington  won  fo  much  upon  the  king,  that  he 
was  accuftomed  to  converfe  more  with  him  than  his  other 
attendants  ; and  the  royal  condefcenfion  and  familiarity  had 
fuch  an  effeCft  upon  the  mind  of  Harrington,  that  he  ufed 
every  effort  to  accommodate  the  differences  between  the  king 
and  parliament.  His  cominiferation  for  the  depreffed  cir- 
cumftances  of  Charles  was  the  caufe  of  his  being  difmiffed 
from  his  office  : at  this  circumftancc,  the  concern  of  both 
parties  was  manifeft,  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  gave  him  a 
token  of  his  affeXion  before  his  execution.  That  event, 
which  Harrington  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  avert,  gave  a 
fevere  ftiock  to  his  Feelings,  and  he  never  forbore  to  fpeak 
of  it  with  extreme  regret,  and  with  commiferation  of  the 
unfortunate  prince.  He  was  too  much  of  a republican,  and 
underftoed  too  well  his  own  principles,  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  conduit  of  Cromwell,  and  during  the  protectorate  he 
palled  his  time  in  retirement,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  that  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  u/z. 

“ The  Oceana. ’’  Cromwell  caufed  the  performance  to  be 
feized  at  the  prefs,  but,  through  the  intercelfion  of  the  pro- 


tector’s daughter,  it  was  refcored,  and  given  to  the  public  in 
1656.  The  Oceana,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  347,  was 
well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plans  of  imaginary  re- 
publics were  the  daily  fubjeXs  of  debate  and  converfation  ; 
and  even  in  our  time,  it  is  juftly  admired  as  a work  of  ge- 
nius and  invention  ; the  idea,  however,  of  a perfect  and  im- 
mortal commonwealth,  will  always  be  found  as  chimerical 
as  that  of  a perfeX  and  immortal  man.  The  ftyle  of  this 
author  wants  eafe  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter  which 
his  work  contains  makes  compenfation.  Another  work  of 
this  author,  was  entitled  “ The  Art  of  Law-giving.”  To 
propagate  the  principles  of  republicanifm,  lie  inftituted  a 
kind  of  debating  club,  called  the  “ Rota,”  which  met  at  a 
tavern  for  difeuffion,  and  frequently  tried  the  fenfe  of  the 
public  on  political  queftions,  by  a ballot.  (See  Rota.)  At 
the  reftoration,  Harrington  retired  to  privacy,  in  which  he 
flill  bulled  himfelf  in  political  fchemes,  and  was  vifited  bv 
many,  fome  with  a view  of  profiting  by  his  converfation, 
and  others,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  deteftable  cha- 
raXer  of  fpies  on  his  private  thoughts.  In  1661,  he  was  ar- 
refted,  on  the  accufation  of  fome  of  thofe  wretches,  and 
committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  for  “ treafonable  prac- 
tices,” a convenient  phrafe,  which  may  mean  any  thing  and 
nothing.  His  imprifonment  was,  however,  of  the  feverelt 
kind,  and  the  hardfliips  which  he  underwent  brought  on  a 
mental  derangement,  of  which  he  never  completely  recover- 
ed. He  died  in  the  year  1677,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s church,  Weftminfter.  He  was  a man  of  extenfive 
knowledge  and  confiderable  abilities.  Of  his  writings,  few 
are  ever  iooked  into  by  readers  of  the  prefent  day,  except  his 
“ Oceana,”  which  was  a kind  of  political  romance,  exhibit- 
ing an  ideal  republic,  formed  upon  a model,  as  he  deemed  it, 
moft  favourable  to  public  liberty.  His  work?  were  colleXed 
by  Totand,  and  printed  in  one  vol.  fol.  in  the  year  1700,  but 
a more  complete  edition  of  them  was  printed  in  1737,  by 
Dr.  Birch.  Biog.  Brit.  Hume’s  Hilt. 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  was  born  about  the  year  1561, 
at  Kelfton,  near  Bath.  His  father  had  been  imprifoned,  in 
the  time  of  queen  Mary,  for  holding  a correfpondence  with 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who,  when  Ihe  came  to  the  throne, 
(hewed  her  regard  for  his  attachment  to  her  in  misfortune, 
by  Handing  god-mother  to  his  fon.  The  youth,  when  at  an 
age  fit  for  it,  was  fent  to  Eton  fchool,  and  from  thence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge.  He  was  firft  known  to  the  public 
by  a tranflation  of  Ariofto's  Orlando  Furiofo,  which  gave 
him  a confiderable  reputation  as  a poet.  After  his  death, 
his  “ Epigrams”  were  publifhed  in  four  books:  and  fome 
of  his  other  writings  were  printed  about  40  years  ago,  by 
Henry  Harrington,  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  con- 
nexion with  pieces  by  different  perfons,  under  the  title  of 
Nugae  Antiquae.  In  public  life  Mr.  Harrington  went  out 
with  the  earl  of  Effex  to  Ireland  in  1599,  and  received  from 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  : and  by  king  James  he  was 
made  knight  cf  the  Bath.  He  died  in  1612,  and  had  pre- 
vioufiy  Iketched  a plan  for  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Harrington,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  Walh- 
ington  county,  Maine,  at  the  head  of  Narraguagus  bay,  con- 
taining 298  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Bergen  county. 
New  Jerfey. 

HARRIORPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital 
of  the  circar  of  Mohurbunga,  in  Oriffa  ; 105  miles  W.S.W. 

of  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  21  53'.  E.  long.  86  13' Alfo,  a 

town  of  Flindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 26  miles  W.  of  Fvzabad. 
— Alfo,  a towu  of  Mocampour  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mocam- 
pour. 

HARRIOT,  Thomas,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Oxford 
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in  the  year  1560,  where  he  was  educated  ; and  at  St.  Mary’s 
hall  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  E.  A.  in  the  year 
1579.  At  this  period  he  had  acquired  fo  high  a reputation 
for  mathematical  knowledge,  that  he  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  iir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  not  long  in  this 
capacity,  but  during  the  time  he  had  acquired  the  elleem 
and  confidence  of  his  pupil  fo  completely,  that  we  find  him 
fent  out  by  him  with  the  colony  under  fir  Richard  Gren- 
ville to  Virginia,  in  the  year  1585,  as  a perfon  qualified  to 
prepare  the  way  for  fettling  it.  Mr.  Harriot  remained  in 
that  country  about  a year,  diligently  employed  in  furveying 
it,  and  in  obferving  the  nature  of  its  productions,  as  well  as 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  his  return 
to  England  he  publifhed  “ A brief  and  true  report  of  the 
new-found  land  of  Virginia,  of  the  commodities  there  found 
and  to  be  railed,”  &c.  4to.  This  work  was  printed  in  the 
year  1590,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  author  was  intro- 
duced by  fir  Walter  to  the  acquaintance  of  Hugh  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  granted  him  a penfion  of 
300/.  per  annum.  When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to  the 
'Power,  a handfome  table  was  kept  for  Mr.  Harriot,  and 
fome  other  mathematical  friends  with  whom  the  earl  paffed 
the  hours  of  his  confinement  in  literary  and  fcientific  con- 
verfation.  Sir  Walter,  being  in  the  Tower  at  the  fame  time, 
frequently  joined  their  fociety,  and  foftened  the  rigours  of 
his  imprisonment.  Mr.  Harriot  died  in  1621,  in  the  lixty- 
firft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fubjedl  of  univerfal 
cftcem.  While  a young  man  he  was  ftyled  by  Hakluyt, 
“ Juvenis  in  difeiplinis  mathematicis  infignis  and  by  Cam- 
den, “ Mathematicus  infignis  ;”  he  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of 
no  lefsrefpeft  by  feveral  other  great  and  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Harriot  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  inventor 
of  the  prefent  improved  method  of  algebraical  calculation. 
His  improvements  in  algebra  were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes, 
and  for  a confiderable  time  impofed  on  the  French  nation  as 
his  own,  but  the  piracy  was  difeovered  and  made  known 
by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Hillory  of  Algebra.  Mr.  Harriot’s 
work  is  entitled  “ Artis  analyticae  praxis  ad  aequationcs  alge- 
braicas  nova  expedita,  et  generali  methodo  refolvendas, 
c pofthumis  Thomre  Harriot.”  It  appears  from  unquef- 
tionablc  evidence  that  Harriot  was  as  able  an  allronomer, 
as  he  was  celebrated  in  the  analytic  art.  He  was  the  firft 
who  obferved  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  on  which  he  made  {97 
obfervations.  It  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  he  or  Galileo 
firft  faw  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  ; he  likewife  made  feveral 
obfervations  upon  the  moon,  the  planet  Mars,  the  folltices, 
and  comets.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  fa£ts  was  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Zach,  an  able  aftronomer,  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
who  had,  in  the  year  1784,  accefs  to  the  MSS.  left  by 
Harriot,  and  which  are  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  a descendant  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  Harriot’s  patron. 

HARRIS,  Walter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Glou- 
celter  about  the  year  1651.  He  took  the  degree  of  batche- 
lor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford  in  Oftober-  1670  ; but  hav- 
ing embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1673,  he 
quitted  that  univerfity,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree  from 
fome  univerfity  in  France.  He  returned  to  London  in  1 676, 
and  commenced  the  pra&ice  of  his  profefiion  ; and  with  a 
view  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  order,  that  all  Catholics 
(hould  quit  the  metropolis,  in  1678,  when  he  found  his  pro- 
feffional  reputation  incrcafing,  he  publicly  renounced  his 
errors,  and  profeffed  the  Proteftant  faith.  His  practice 
was  rapidly  augmented,  and  on  the  accelfion  of  William  I II. 
he  was  appointed  phyficianin  ordinary  to  that  monarch.  He 
died  in  1725. 

The  principal  work  of  Dr.  Harris  is  faid  to  have  been 


publifhed  on  the  fuggeftion  of  the  celebrated  Sydenham, 
and  is  entitled  “ De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum;”  it  was  fir  If 
publifhed  in  1689,  ar|d  ^as  PdUcd  through  feveral  editions. 
He  left  two  other  treatifes,  viz-  one  relative  to  the  plague, 
including  fome  account  of  inoculation  as  praftifed  by  the 
Turks  and  Chinefe,  printed  in  1721  ; and  another  containing 
fome  medical  and  furgical  papers,  which  had  been  read  at  the 
college  of  phyficians,  1725.  Eloy.  Di<t.  Hill. 

Harris,  John,  the  firft  compiler. of  a Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  this  country,  deferves  particular  notice  in 
the  Cyclopedia,  though  no  memorial  of  him  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  fimilar  publications.  The  inattention  of  his 
contemporaries  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  collect  any  au- 
thentic information  concerning  him.  We  have  taken  fome 
pains  in  our  refearches  for  this  purpofe,  and  by  favour  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ifaac  Reed,  who  was  no  lefs  communicative  to 
his  friends  than  induttrious  in  acquiring  every  kind  of  literary 
intelligence,  and  by  the  aid  ot  fome  other  communications, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  refeue  and  to  preferve  the  fubjett 
of  this  article  from  oblivion.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  about 
the  year  1670,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in  1687,  and  that  of  mailer  in 
1691.  Having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  obtained 
confiderable  preferments.  He  was  firft  inftituted  into  the 
reitory  of  Banning,  which  he  religned  for  St.  Mildred, 
Bread-ftreet,  London  ; he  had  alio  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Stroud  near  Rochefter  in  Kent,  and  he  was  prebendary 
of  Roch°fter  cathedral.  He  was  a fellow,  fecretarv,  and 
vice-prefident  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1698,  he  preached 
the  courfe  of  Boyle’s  Le&ur's,  which  was  publilhed  (fee 
Colleition  of  Boyle’s  Lectures,  Feb.  1739.  vol.  i.  p.  356 — 
425)  ; and  in  the  next  year  he  took  the  degre  of  dotlor  of 
divinity.  Dr.  Harris  alfo  publilhed  feveral  iingle  fermons, 
vix.  a fermon  on  the  Fall,  1701,  with  another  on  the  Fall, 
1703,  4to. ; a fermon,  intitled  “ the  Modeft  Chrillian’s  Duty 
as  to  indifferent  things  in  the  worlhip  of  God,”  1705,410.  ; 
another  on  “ The  lawfulnefs  and  ufe  of  Public  Failing,” 
1706,  4to. ; “The  evil  and  mifehief  of  a fiery  fpirit,”  a fermon 
publilhed  in  1710,410.;  another  on  the  rebellion  in  1715, 
8vo. ; and  a fermon  on  the  acceffion,  1715,  4to.  He  alfo  pub- 
lilhed a “ Colh  dlion  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  with  a num- 
ber of  Engravings;”  a “ Treatife  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,”  in  1697  ; a “ Treatife  on  Algebra,”  in  1702  ; a 
“Tranflation  of  Pardie’s  Geometry  into  Euglilh,”  a 7th 
edition  of  which,  in  121110.  was  printed  in  1734  ; “ Allrono- 
mical  Dialogues,”  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1795:  but  the  work  for  which  he  was  moll  eminently  dillin- 
guilhed,  and  which  entitles  him  to  honourable  notice,  was 
his  “ Lexicon  Technicum,”  or  “ An  Univerfal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  in  2 volumes  folio,  publilhed  in 
1708;  from  which  originated  all  the  other  Dictionaries  of 
Science  and  Cyclopaedias  that  have  fince  appeared.  He  was 
followed,  at  a confiderable  interval  of  time,  in  this  department 
of  literature,  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Chambers,  whofe  Cyclopaedia, 
with  all  the  improvements  it  has  received,  has  long 
maintained  diftinguillied  reputation.  We  are  concerned  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  though  Dr.  Harris  was  a man  of 
unqueltionable  abilities  and  attainments,  and  of  .great  lite- 
rary application,  he  was  chargeable  with  culpable  imprudence 
in  his  conduit,  and,  notwithftanding  the  preferments  lie  en- 
joyed, he  was  generally  in  diltrefs.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1719, 
leaving  unfiniffied  the  “ Hillory  of  Kent,”  which  was  pub- 
lilhed in  folio  foon  after  his  death,  and  which,  though  it  hid 
engaged  his  attention,  more  or  lefs,  for  eight  years,  is  ex- 
tremely inaccurate.  Mr.  Gough  fays  (Britilh  Topogra- 
phy, vol.  i.  p.  445)  “ Dr.  Harris  died  an  abl'olute  pauper  at 
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Norton  court,  and  was  buried  in  Norton  churcb,  at  the  ex- 
igence of  John  Godfrey,  efq.  who  had  been  his  very  good 
friend  and  benefactor.’’ 

Harris,  James,  fon  of  a gentleman  of  the  fame  name, 
and  lady  Elizabeth  Aihley,  filter  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
the  author  of  the  Charadteriftics,  was  born  at  Salilbury  in 
1709,  where  he  was  educated  under  Mr.  Hill,  the  mailer 
of  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  fixteen 
he  was  entered  as  a gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincon’s  Inn,  meaning 
to  ftudy  the  law  as  a gentleman,  but  without  looking  to 
it  as  his  profehion.  When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  into  polleffion  of 
large  property,  retired  to  his'  native  place,  and  devoted 
himlelf  to  the  careful  perufal  of  the  bell  writers  of  anti- 
quity. His  firlt  literary  production  was  a volume  containing 
three  treatifes  on  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Happinefs,  which 
difplayed  a great  extent  of  reading,  and  a penetrating  judg- 
ment, clearly  fhewing  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  reafon  upon, 
and  illuftrate  fpeculative  and  abltraCt  topics.  I11  1751  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  molt  celebrated  work,  entitled  “ Hermes,  or  a 
Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Univerfal  Grammar.’’ 
This  treatife  was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  the 
learned,  and  placed  the  author,  in  the  general  opinion, 
among  the  moll  profound  and  erudite  dialecticians.  Con- 
cerning this  work  the  late  bilhop  of  Lowth  obferved,  that 
“ thofe  who  could  enter  deeply  into  the  fubjeCl  of  univerfal 
grammar,  will  find  it  fully-  and  accurately  handled,  with  the 
greateft  acutenefs  of  inveftigation,  perfpicuity  of  explana- 
tion, and  elegance  of  method,  in  a treatife  entitled  “ Her- 
nies,’’  the  moll  beautiful  example  of  analyfis  that  has  been 
exhibited  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.’’  This  high  reputa- 
tion it  generally  maintained  till  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute, 
the  fugacious  and  learned  J.  H.  Tooke,  who,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  feems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm,  by  his  work 
entitled  F.xtz  nhjosvla.  There  are  thofe,  however,  wrho  hold 
this  work  extremely  cheap,  and  w ho  Itill  adhere  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Harris  as  molt  learned,  molt  rational,  and  molt  in- 
telligent. (See  our  article  Grammar.)  Mr.  Harris  was  no 
lefs  a votary  of  the  fine  arts  than  of  fcience.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fenfible  to  the  charms  of  mufic,  and  under  his  pa- 
tronage the  annual  mufical  feftivals  at  Salilbury  greatly 
flourilhed.  In  1761  he  obtained  a feat  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Chriltchurch,  and  in  the  follow-ing  year  he  w-as 
appointed  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  commifiioners  of 
the  admiralty,  which,  in  1 763,  he  w-as  enabled  to  exchange  for 
the  place  of  a lord  of  the  treafury.  In  1765  he  went  out 
of  office  w-ith  the  adminillralion,  which  he  had  fupported 
while  in  power,  and,  in  1774,  he  became  fecretary  and  comp- 
troller to  the  queen,  an  honour  which  he  highly  valued, 
and  w-hich,  with  his  feat  in  parliament,  he  retained  till  his 
death.  Notwithllanding  his  official  duties  he  fpent  much 
time  in  literary  purfuits,  and  in  1775  he  publilhcd  his  “ Phi- 
lofophical Arrangements,’’  intended  to  illuftrate  the  logic  of 
Ariflotle.  His  concluding  work  w-as  given  to  the  world 
in  1780,  entitled  “ Philological  Enquiries.”  In  the  fame 
year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two.  Mr.  Hams  pof- 
fefled  a profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  w-hich 
he  applied  to  the  (tudy  and  explanation  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy ; he  was  admired  and  revered  as  a man  of  profound 
learning,  he  was  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends,  and,  as 
we  have  fees,  was  entrufted  with  the  difeharge  of  feveral 
important  offices  in  the  Hate.  He  left  one  fon,  the  prefent 
earl  of  Malmefbury,  who  publifhed  a complete  edition  of  his 
father’s  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  in  two  vols. 
4to.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

This  excellent  fcholar,  and  moll  worthy  and  refpedtable 
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charadter,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  cultivated  mufic  with 
as  much  affiduitv  as  the  learned  languages  and  Categories 
of  Ariftotle.  In  his  ingenious  “ Elfay  on  Mufic,”  he  illuf- 
trates  his  precepts  and  reflexions  almoft  exclufively  from 
Handel ; but  keeping  pace  w-ith  the  times  in  the  refinement 
of  melody,  without  injuring  harmony,  Jomelli  and  Sac- 
chini  became  his  favourite  compofers  : the  firlt  for  rich 
harmony  and  grand  and  new  effedts  ; the  fecond  for  grace, 
pathos,  and  delicacy. 

The  city  of  Salilbury,  where  Mr.  Harris  had  eftablilhed 
mufical  performances  with  fuperior  tafte  and  intelligence, 
will  long  deplore  his  lofs  ; not  only  as  the  patron  and  guide 
of  that  art,  and  for  hjs  profound  learning  ; but  for  his  can- 
dour, liberality,  and  univerfal  benevolence. 

Harris  fenior,  and  Rf.natus  Harris,  his  fon,  tv-o 
eminent  organ-builders,  called  hither  from  France,  foon  after 
the  reltoration,  to  fupply  our  churches  with  inftruments, 
which,  during  the  grand  rebellion  and  the  interregnum,  bad 
been  injured,  banifned,  or  deftroyed,  were  excellent  work- 
men, only  inferior  to  father  Smith,  to  whom  Renatus, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1672,  became  a formidable 
rival. 

The  contention  betw-een  thefc  eminent  artifts,  at  the  time 
of  eredting  the  admirable  organ  which  ft  ill  Hands  in  the 
Temple -church,  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fpirit,  not  to  fay 
violence,  as  perhaps  never  happened  before,  or  fince,  on  a 
fimilar  occafion. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
mailer  of  the  Temple  and  the  benchers  being  determined  to 
have  as  complete  an  organ  eredted  in  their  church  as  pofiible, 
received  propofals  from  both  tliefe  eminent  artifts,  backed 
by  the  recommendation  of  fuch  an  equal  number  of  power- 
ful friends  and  celebrated  organilts,  that  they  were  unable  to 
determine  among  themfelves  which  to  employ.  They  there- 
fore told  the  candidates,  if  each  of  them  would  eredt  an 
organ  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  they  would  retain 
that  which,  in  the  greateft  number  of  excellencies,  Ihould 
be  allow-ed  to  deferve  the  preference.  Smith  and  Harris 
agreeing  to  this  propofal,  in  about  eight  or  nine  months, 
each  had,  with  the  utmoft  exertion  of  his  abilities,  an  inftru- 
ment  ready  for  trial.  Dr.  Tudway  living  at  the  time,  the' 
intimate  acquaintance  of  both,  fays  that  Dr.  Blow  and  Pur- 
cell, then  in  their  prime,  performed  on  father  Smith’s  organ, 
on  appointed  days,  and  difplayed  its  excellence  ; and,  till 
the  other  w-as  heard,  every  one  believed  that  this  mult  be 
chofen. 

Harris  employed  M.  Lullie,  organift  to  queen  Catharine, 
a very  eminent  mailer,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought 
it  into  favour  ; and  thus  they  continued  vying  with  each 
other  for  near  a twelve-month. 

At  length,  Harris  challenged  father  Smith  to  make  ad- 
ditional reed-ftops  in  a given  time  ; thefe  were  the  vox-hu- 
mana,  cromorne , the  double  courtel,  or  double  baffoon,  and 
fome  others. 

The  Hops  w-hich  w-ere  new-ly  invented,  or  at  leaft  new  t® 
Englifli  ears,  gave  great  delight  to  the  crowds  who  attended 
the  trials  ; and  the  imitations  w-ere  fo  exadt  and  pleafing  on 
both  fides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  who  had  belt 
fucceeded.  At  length,  the  decifion  w-as  left  to  lord  chief 
jullice  Jefferies,  afterwards  king  James  II. ’s  pliant  chancellor, 
who  was  of  that  fociety,  and  he  terminated  the  controverly 
in  favour  of  father  Smith  ; fo  that  Harris’s  organ  was  taken 
away.w-ithout  lofs  of  reputation,  having  fo  long  plcafed  and 
puzzled  better  judges  than  Jefferies. 

The  Hon.  Roger  North,  who  w-as  in  London  at  the  time 
of  the  contention  at  the  Temple -church,  fays,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  Mufic,  that  the  competition  between  father  Smith  • 
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and  Harris,  the  two  beft  artifts  in  Europe,  was  carried  on 
with  fnch  violence  by  the  friends  of  both  Tides,  that  they 
“ were  juft  not  ruined.”  Indeed  old  Rofeingrave  affured 
us,  that  the  partizans  for  each  candidate,  in  the  fury  of 
their  zeal,  proceeded  to  the  moil  milchievous  and  unwarrant- 
able acffts  ot  hoft ilities  ; and  that  in  the  night  preceding  the 
laft  trial  of  the  reed-ftops,  the  friends  of  Harris  cut  the  bel- 
lows of  Smith’s  organ  in  fucli  a manner,  that  when  the 
time  came  for  playing  upon  it,  no  wind  could  be  conveyed 
into  the  wind-cheft. 

Harris’s  organ,  after  its  reje&ion  at  the  Temple,  was 
part  of  it  created  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  part  in 
the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  Dublin. 

Harris,  William,  was  born  at  Salilbury  about  the 
year  1720.  lie  was  educated  for  the  profeftion  of  adiffent- 
ing  minifter  at  Mr.  Grove’s  academy,  Taunton,  and  firlt 
fettled  with  a congregation  at  St.  Loo,  in  Cornwall.  From 
this  place  he  removed  to  Wells,  where  he  was  ordained,  and 
refided  fome  years.  He  next  went  to  Honiton,  the  native 
place  of  the  lady  whom  he  married,  and  at  Luppit,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  he  continued  to  preach  till  his  death.  He 
became  more  diftinguifhed  as  a writer  than  a preacher,  and 
was  firft  known  in.  that  line  by  an  “Account  of  the  Life 
of  Hugh  Peters,”  which  he  publiffied  in  1751,  after  the 
manner  of  Bayle.  The  fadts  contained  in  this  piece  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Peters’  dying  advice  to  his  daughter. 
This  was  followed  by  hiftorical  and  critical  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II. 
printed  at  different  times,  between  the  years  1754  and  1766. 
They  confift  of  five  volumes  8vo.  and  are  written  after  the 
manner  of  Bayle,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  entering  into  difquifitions,  and  to  indulge  in  refledlions 
in  the  notes,  which  in  the  text  would  have  interrupted  the 
connection,  and  been  inconfiflent  with  the  even  tenor  of  the 
narrative.  The  charadleriftics  of  Mr.  Harris,  as  a writer, 
were  diligence  in  colledting  materials,  exadl  fidelity  in  .quot- 
ing authorities,  and  impartiality  in  ftating  fadts  drawn  from 
authentic  fources,  original  writers,  and  ftate  papers.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend  to  liberty  ; and  every  in  fiance  of  perfe- 
cution,  tyranny,  and  oppreflion  raifed  his  honeft  indignation : 
his  hiftories  were  written,  not  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern, to  fhew  them  how  they  may  adl  moll  at  their  eafe, 
but  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  to  point  out  to  them  that  they 
have,  inherent  in  themlelves,  claims  of  rights,  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, and  equal  government.  Mr.  Harris  was  patronized 
in  his  various  labours  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  the  enlightened 
and  zealous  friend  to  freedom,  who,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pence, liberally  procured  for  him  the  materials  requifite  for 
his  compofitions.  He  died  at  Honiton  in  the  year  1770. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
univeriity  of  Glafgow  in  the  year  1765.  He  was  author  of 
fome  anonymous  pieces,  particularly  of  an  anfwer  to  “ An 
EfTay  on  Eftablifhments  in  Religion,”  by  Mr.  Rotheram, 
who  had  written,  it  was  fuppofed,  under  the  direction  of 
archbifhop  Seeker.  All  Mr.  Harris’s  works  have  been  well 
received,  and  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  principles,  highly 
efteem  him  on  account  of  his  induftry  and  faithfulnefs  as  an 
hiftorian.  As  a preacher,  his  difeourfes  were  plain  and 
pr'aftical ; as  a man  and  Chriilian,  he  was  diftinguifhed  by 
ever  exprefling  a juft  indignation  of  whatever  was  bafe  and 
difKonourable,  by  an  inflexible  integrity,  and  by  a feries  of 
liberal  and  benevolent  actions ; his  heart  was  friendly,  and 
his  maimers  marked  by  franknefs  and  fimplicity.  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  x. 

Harris,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland,  united  to  Lewis  by  a narrow  ifthmus, 
dry  at  low  water,  a»d  partially  covered  by  the  tide,  and 
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forming  with  the  iflands  to  the  fouthward  a chain  called  the 
“ Long  ifland,”  upwards  of  200  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  20  in  breadth.  On  the  E.  fide  thefe  iflands,  in 
general,  are  rough  and  mountainous,  and  on  the  W.  they 
are,  in  many  parts,  level,  fandy,  and  tolerably  fertile.  Har- 
ris, which  is  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Lewis,  lies  in  N.  lat. 
570  40',  being  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  6 to  12  in 
breadth,  and  contains  2600  inhabitants,  fcattered  along  the 
coafts,  including  thofe  of  various  contiguous  iflets.  The  eaft 
fide  of  this  ifland  is  rocky  and  indented  with  bays  and  inlets  ; 
but  011  the  W.  are  fome  tolerable  farms.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  affording  paftures  to 
horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep,  and  abounding  in  frelh- water  lakes 
and  rivers,  ftored  with  fifh.  It  contains  feveral  remarkable 
caves,  and  particularly  one  called  Ulweal,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 50  perfons  The  channel  on  the  fouth  coaft  is  na- 
vigable for  vefiels  of  burden  under  the  direction  of  a fkilful 
pilot.  The  northern  diftritl  is  an  aflemblage  of  conical  hills, 
without  inhabitants.  Kelp  is  the  llaple  article  for  exporta- 
tion from  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

HARRISBURG,  originally  Louijhurg,  a poft  town  of 
America,  and  the  capital  of  Dauphine  county,  Pennfylva- 
nia,  fituated  011  the  N.E.  banks  of  Sufquehanna  river.  It  is 
regularly  laid,  and  contains  about  400  houfes,  a ttone-gaol, 
a German  church,  and  a court-houfe.  Its  inhabitants 
amount  to  1472.  Immenfe  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually 
brought  hither  from  the  country  above,  and  it  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  hats,  and  nails ; 107  miles  W.  of  Philadel- 
phia. N.  lat.  40°  16'. 

HARRISON,  John,  in  Biography^  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor  and  maker  of  the  watch  called  the  “Time-keeper,” 
for  afeertaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  grid- 
iron Pendulum  (which  fee)  ; was  born  at  Foulby,  near  Pon- 
tefract, in  Yorklhire,  in  the  year  1693.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  being  unable  to  fupply  his  fon  with  much 
education,  he  employed  liim,  as  foon  as  he  was  able,  in  his 
own  bufinefs,  and  occafionally,  as  is  ufual  with  country  me- 
chanics, in  land-furvcying,  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches. 
An  inftance  given  of  his  attachment  to  machinery  is,  that 
when  he  was  only  fix  years  old,  his  mind  was  diverted  from 
the  tedium  and  pain  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  by  con- 
templating the  movements  of  a watch  which  was  placed 
open  upon  his  pillow.  He  removed  with  his  father  in  the 
year  1700  to  Barrow  in.  Lincolnfhire,  where  he  was  indulged 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  place  with  the  loan  of  a manufeript 
copy  of  profeflor  Saunderfon’s  Lectures,  which  he  carefully 
and  neatly  tranferibed.  In  1725  he  had  fo  far  furmounted 
the  difficulties  of  his  lituation,  that  he  had  conftructed  two 
clocks,  chiefly  in  wood,  but  he  had  applied  to  them  the 
efcapement  and  compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention. 
Thefe  pieces  of  workmanlhip  furpafled  every  thing  of  the 
kind  then  made,  fcarcely  wandering  from  the  truth  one 
fecond  in  a month.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs  he  came  to 
London  with  his  clocks,  which  he  Ihewed  to  Dr.  Halley, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  who  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
defign.  With  this  advice  he  readily  complied,  and  having 
returned  home,  completed  his  machine,  which  anfwered  his 
expectations  in  a long  trial,  during  much  bad  weather,  and 
fubject  to  the  motions  of  a veflel  on  the  river  Humber.  In 
the  year  1736  he  vifited  the  metropolis  again,  with  a ma- 
chine which  was  (hewn  to  the  board  of  Longitude,  wfio,  fent 
him  with  it  to  Lilbon  to  make  a trial  of  its  properties.  In 
this  ffiort  voyage  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning  nearly  a 
degree  and  half ; a fuccefs  which  proved  the  means  of  his 
receiving  both  public  and  private  encouragement-  From 
this  time  he  went  on  improving  his  invention,  and  at  length 
received  the  promifed  reward  of  20,000/.  He  died  in  the 

year 
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rear  1776,  having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-third  year.  England,  The  village  Hands  on  the  higheff  hill  in  the 
Kir.  Harrifon's  clofe  and  unremitted  attention  to  the  pur-  county,  whence  originated  its  appellation.  This  hill  ap- 
l’uit  of  one  objeft  difqualified  him  for  entering  deeply  into  pears  to  rife  out  of  a rich  vale,  and  affumes  an  infulated 
other  kinds  of  knowledge.  On  mechanics,  and  topics  con-  chara£lerj  whereby  the  profpe&s  from  its  apex  are  exten- 
nedled  with  this  fcience,  he  could  converfe  with  precifion  and  five  and  varied,  whilft  the  town  on  the  top  is  feen  from  very 
great  clearnefs,  but  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  deliver  his  remote  diftances  to  the  W.,  S.  W.,  and  N.  W.  Harrow 
meaning  in  writing,  which  was  evident  in  his  “ Defcription  had  formerly  a weekly  market,  which  is  now  difufed.  It  is 
concerning  fuch  mechanifm,  as  will  afford  a nice  or  true  ten  miles  from  Tyburn-Turnpike,  London,  and  contains 
Menfuration  of  Time.”  This  work  contains  alfo  an  ac-  378  houfes,  and  2485  inhabitants.  The  pariffi  contains 
count  of  his  new  mufical  fcale,  or  mechanical  divifion  of  about  1 3,600  acres  of  land,  of  which  1600  are  wade.  It 


the  oClave,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius 
and  diameter  have  reipeClively  to  the  circumference.  Mr. 
Graham,  whole  name  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  not 
only  the  bell  watch  and  clock  maker  of  his  time,  but  a 
complete  mechanic  and  allronomer.  He  made  and  divided 
with  his  own  hand  the  great  mural  arc  in  the  Obfervatory 
of  Greenwich,  and  from  this  very  indrument  the  bell  foreign 
arcs  have  been  copied  by  Engliih  artills.  He  conftru&cd 
the  fedlor  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  made  his  difcoverics  of  the 
motions  in  the  fixed  liars ; and  he  fupplied  the  French  aca- 
demicians with  inllruments  when  they  were  fent  into  tlifi 
north  to  afeertain  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  was  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  communicated  to  that  learned 
body  many  valuable  papers. 

Hakiiisqm,  in  Geography , a townfiiip  of  America,  in 
Well  Cheller  county,  New  York,  containing  856  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a county  in  the  weltern  part  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  by  Ohio  county,  N.  E.  by  Monongalia,  S.  by 
Greenbriar,  and  S.  W.  by  Kenhawa  ; about  120  miles  long, 
and  80  broad,  containing  4603  free  inhabitants,  and  245 
{laves.  Its  chief  town  is  Clarklburg. — Alfo,  a county  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Hate  of  Kentucky,  N.  of  Bourbon  ; 
well  watered,  and  containing  4263  inhabitants.  Its  chief 
town  is  Cynthiana. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  E.  coall  of  New- 
foundland. N.  lat.  540  9'.  W.  long.  57°. 

Haiuusox’s  Temperament  of  the  mufical  fcale.  In  the 
preface  to  Dr.  Smith’s  “ Harmonics’’  we  are  informed, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  conllrufted  the  famous 
longitude  watches,  applied  a temperament  in  adjulling  the 
frets  on  the  neck  of  his  bafe-viol,  wherein  the  interval  of  the 
oftave  bore  the  fame  ratio  to  its  major  third,  as  the  cir- 
cumference does  to  the  diameter  of  a circle  ; of  courfe 
.9041791.66  is  the  logarithm  of  this  third,  =194.77767  2 
4-  4 f 4-  17  m,  or  the  temperament  of  it  is  flat,  2.22233  - 5 
whence,  by  Mr.  Farey’s  Corollaries,  in  the  Philofophical 
Magazine,  vol.  36.  p.  373,  we  have,  —3.307542  the  flat 
temperament  of  the  fifths,  and  4-  1.08521  2 the  {harp  tem- 
perament of  the  major  fixths;  the  wolves,  which  are 
very  great,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fame  corollaries,  if 
wanted. 

HARRISTOWN,  in  Geography , in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare, and  province  of  Leinffer,  Ireland,  a Jingle  houfe,  which, 
previous  to  the  union,  returned  two  members  to  the  Iriih 
houfe  of  commons,  under  the  dire&ion  of  one  of  the  La- 
touche  family.  It  is  miles  from  Kilcullen  bridge. 

HARROD’s  Creek,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio.  N.  lat.  38’  1 1'.  W.  long.  86J  2'. 

HARRODSBURG,  or  Harrodstown,  a poll-town 
of  America,  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky',  at  the  head  of 
Salt  river,  containing  about  20  houfes  ; 825  miles  S.  W.  of 
Philadelphia. 

HARROW,  in  Fortification,  is  a gate  made  of  timber, 
whole  dimenfions  are  commonly  fix  by  four  inches,  and  fix 
inches  diilant  from  each  other,  well  fattened  to  three  or  four 
crofs  bars,  and  fecured  with  iron. 

Harrow,  called  Harrow-on-the-Hil I,  in  Geography , is  a 
parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Goare,  and  county  of  Middiefex, 


comprehends  the  hamlets  of  Pinner,  Roxey,  Wembley, 
Weald,  Apperton,  Reaton,  and  Prelton.  Previous  to  the 
Norman  conquell  this  manor  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury ; and  the  archbilhops  had  a manor-houfe  here.  They 
had  another  manfion  in  the  manor  of  Heggeton,  in  the  Pin- 
ner divifion  of  this  parilh.  The  church  is  partly  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  appears  to  have  been  firlt  built  by  Lan- 
franc,  in  the  time  of  king  William  I.  Parts  of  this  build- 
ing are  fuppofed  to  remain,  in  the  columns  between  the  nave 
and  aides,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  In  the  church 
are  feveral  fepulchral  monuments ; one  to  fir  John  Flam- 
bard  ; another  to  John  Lyon,  founder  of  Harrow-fchool, 
who  died  1592  ; and  a third  to  Dr.  Sumner,  with  a Latin 
epitaph  written  by  Dr.  Parr.  The  free-fehool  of  this  place 
now  ranks  among  the  moll  eminent  public  feminaries  in  fhe 
kingdom,  and  gives  Harrow  its  chief  celebrity.  The 
founder  drew  up  the  ftatutes  for  its  government  with  much 
attention  and  precifion  ; fpecifying  the  routine  of  inflru&ioii 
to  be  purfued ; mode  of  correction  ; hours  of  attending 
fchool,  and  objeCls  of  diverfion,  for  play-hours.  Thefe  are 
“ driving  a top,  tolling  a hand-ball,  and  running  and  {hoot- 
ing.” The  latter  fport  has  been  difeontinued  above  forty 
years.  A competent  number  of  poor  fcholars  were  to  be 
educated  free  of  expence,  and  the  mailer  allowed  to  take 
other  children  for  his  own  emolument.  No  girls  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  fum  of  20/.  was  allotted  for  two  exhibitions 
to  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  two  more  to  Oxford. 
This  fum  is  now  raifed  to  20/.  for  each  boy.  Governors  o£ 
title  and  high  refpedlability  are  appointed  to  controul  and 
regulate  the  government  of  the  effablifhment ; and  men  of 
confiderable  claffical  attainments  have  been  fele&ed  as  maf- 
ters.  The  number  of  fcholars  is  generally  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Mr.  Lyfons  Hates,  that  “ the  prefent  rent, 
of  Mr.  Lyon’s  ellates  amounts  to  669 1.  which  is  expended 
by  the  governors  in  paying  the  maHers’  falaries,  and  the  ex- 
hibitions, educating  poor  children,  relieving  decayed  houfe- 
keepers,  repairing  roads,  &c.”  In  this  parilh  the  marquis 
of  Abercorn  has  a handfome  feat,  which  contains  a valuable 
colledlion  of  piClures,  by  the  old  maHers,  fome  antique 
buds,  &c.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  4to.  vol.  ii. 
1795- 

Harrow,  in  Hujlandry,  the  name  of  a tool  employed  on 
tillage  land,  for  the  purpoie  of  breaking  down  and  reducing 
the  lumpinefs  of  it,  as  well  as  the  covering  in- the  feed  when 
fown  upon  it.  It  confiilsof  a kind  of  wooden  frame,  com- 
monly conftruCled  in  the  form  of  a iquare,  and  let  with 
numerous  teeth,  or  tines  made  of  iron. 

There  are  feveral  different  forts  or  deferiptions  of  harrows 
made  ufe  of  in  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  hufbandry ; but  the 
mdff  ufual  are  thole  of  the  fingle  and  double  brake  harrow, 
the  triangular  harrow,  the  iron  harrow,  &c. 

It  is  neceirary,  in  tire  cultivation  of  land,  that  the  tools  of 
this  nature  Ihould  vary  conHantly  in  their  fizes  and  weight, 
as  well  as  in  the  lengths  and  ffrengths  of  the  teeth  or  tines, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  foils  on  which  they  are  to 
be  employed,  and  the  different  purpofes  for  which  they  are 
intended. 
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Harrows,  though  tools  of  great  utility  in  the  work  of 
arable  cultivation,  have  hitherto  undergone  but  very  little 
improvement  in  their  conftru&ion  ; the  principal  points  in 
which  they  have  been  rendered  more  beneficially  applicable 
and  convenient  for  ufe,  appear  to  be  in  the  iorm  of  the 
frames;  the  pofition  and  manner  of  fixing  in  the  tines  or 
teeth  into  them  ; the  directions  of  the  bulls  or  folid  parts ; 
and  in  the  method  of  attaching  the  draught  to  the  tools. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  a late  writer,  on  the  authority  of 
much  experience,  that  there  is  no  one  harrow,  whatever  the 
nature  of  its  conftruftion  may  be,  that  can  be  applicable  to 
every  defcription  of  foil,  or  which  can  operate  with  equal 
effeCt  and  advantage  on  fuch  lands  as  are  rough  and  fmooth, 
loofe  and  folid,  & c.  It  is  neceffary  that  they  {hould  con- 
llantly  be  fitted  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the 
peculiar  ufes  for  which  they  are  employed.  In  the  lighter 
forts  of  ground,  it  is  obvious,  that  lmaller  and  lighter  forts 
of  harrows,  with  fhorter  teeth,  may  fully  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  cultivator,  than  in  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  heavy, 
and  tenacious,  or  which  have  been  lately  broken  up  from 
the  Hate  of  old  fward,  and  that  of  common  moor  heath,  and 
other  forts  of  wade,  where  they  {hould  have  much  greater 
weight  and  length  of  tines. 

And  it  is  frequently  the  pra&ice,  in  cafes  where  the  foil 
is  rough  and  ftubborn,  as  in  fome  inftances  of  fallowing  ftiff 
clayey  lands,  to  unite  two  common  harrows  together,  in 
order  more  completely  to  reduce  and  break  down  the 
lumpinefs  of  fuch  grounds.  And  in  the  view  of  effe&ing 
thefe  purpofes,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  ftiff,  adhefive, 
and  much  matted  with  weeds,  it  has  been  found  advantage- 
ous not  to  have  the  harrows  too  thickly  fet  with  tines  ; as 
by  this  means  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  become  choaked  up, 
and  prevented  from  working  in  a proper  manner,  nor  in  re- 
ducing the  earthy  materials  of  fuch  grounds. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  harrowing  much  time  is  frequently  loft 
in  turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  efpecially  where  double 
harrows  are  in  ufe,  by  their  hitching  or  riding  upon  each 
other,  or  turning  over,  in  putting  them  right  again  ; it  has 
been  attempted  to  remove  fuch  inconveniencies  by  having 
the  harrows  conftrufted  with  running  bulls,  which  are  faid 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  perfectly.  But  it  has  been 
lately  fuggefted,  that  inconveniences  of  this  nature  may  be 
obviated  in  a much  more  ready  manner,  and  with  far  lefs 
expence,  -by  the  mere  faftening  of  the  different  harrows 
together  by  means  of  fuitable  hooks  and  eyes,  or  what  in 
lome  places  are  denominated  coupling-irons ; as  in  this 
way  the  different  harrows  are  buffered  to  rife  and  fall  at 
the  fame ' time,  and  thereby  kept  from  riding  over  each 
other. 

In  the  forming  of  harrows,  fome  differences  in  the  po- 
fitions  of  the  teeth  have  likewife  been  attempted,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  move  in  the  fame  lines  of  direction. 
This  has  been  tried  in  feveral  different  modes,  but  the 
inoft  eafy,  fimple,  and  expeditious  contrivance  feems 
to  be  that  of  forming  the  harrows  in  fuch  a way,  as  that 
they  may  be  fome  inches  narrower  in  the  fore  than  the 
hind  parts,  and  be  capable,  at  the  fame  time,  of  being 
fet  to  different  widths,  by  which,  the  diftances  between 
the  tines  may  be  regulated  by  {imply  augmenting  or  di- 
miniftiing  the  fpaces  between  the  fore  and  the  hind  parts 
of  the  tools.  ' 

In  harrows  of  the  common  kinds,  this  objefl  is  ufually 
accomplifhed,  in  fome  degree,  by  their  being  attached  to 
the  moving  power  in  fuch  a way  as  that  they  may  be 
dragged  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  a fort  of  di- 
agonal line  of  dire&ion. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  conftruflion  of  all  the 
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kinds  of  the  larger  defcriptions  of  harrows,  it  is  a cir- 
cumftance  that  ought  to  be  conffantly  attended  to,  that 
the  tines,  or  teeth,  be  put  in,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  have 
fome  degree  of  inclination  forward  ; as  by  their  being 
placed  in  this  way,  the  tools  are  found  not  only  to  be 
capable  of  performing  a great  deal  more  work  in  the  fame 
time,  but  of  keeping  more  clofely  to  the  ground,  as  well 
as  of  cutting  and  tearing  up,  in  a more  effectual  manner, 
all  fuch  weeds,  roots,  or  other  fimilar  matters,  as  are  met 
with  in  the  execution  of  the  bufinefs. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  fome  to  be  an  excellent  me- 
thod, efpecially  with  all  the  larger  forts  of  harrows,  to  have 
the  tines  put  into  the  bulls  by  means  of  nuts  and  ferews,  fa 
that  they  can  be  readily  removed  when  neceffary,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  kept  fecure  while  they  are  at  work.  But 
another  more  fimple  mode  of  effeCIing  the  fame  intention,  is 
that  of  having  the  heads  of  the  tines  formed  in  a fquare 
manner,  with  eyes  towards  the  tops  of  them,  the  fquare  parts 
being  put  upwards  through  the  bulls,  and  fectired  above 
by  iron  wedges,  fo  as  to  keep  them  perfectly  faff,  and  pre- 
vent their  fhaking  out,  and  being  loft  in  working. 

In  addition  to  thefe  different  methods  of  forming  harrows, 
they  have  likewife  been  occafionally  conftru&ed  with  the 
tines  of  unequal  lengths,  the  firft  row,  in  fuch  cafes,  bein^ 
a quarter,  or  half  an  inch  fhorter  than  that  of  the  fecond, 
and  fo  on  in  regard  to  the  reft.  It  is  fuppofed  that  harrows, 
formed  in  this  way,  are  capable  of  performing  more  work, 
in  a given  time,  as  well  as  of  being  much  more  readily  cleared 
from  weeds  and  other  colle&ed  matters  with  which  they  are 
apt  to  be  choaked  up,  than  tliofe  of  other  kinds. 

This  defcription  of  harrow  has  been  dated  to  be  much  in 
ufe  in  fome  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon,  and  alfo  to  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  fome  of  the  midland  counties 
with  confiderable  benefit.  They  have  been  made  in  feveral 
different  modes,  as  with  greater  and  lefs  numbers  of  bars, 
from  three  to  five,  fix,  or  more,  the  tines  varying  in  the 
fame  proportions. 

It  lias,  however,  been  found  by  the  mod  attentive  cul- 
tivators of  land,  that,  in  general,  fingle  horfe-harrows  are 
more  ufeful  than  tliofe  that  require  two  or  more  liorfes.  In 
their  attachment  to  the  power  by  which  they  are  drawn, 
the  mod  ufual  method  is  that  of  a ftrong  fort  of  ftaple, 
which  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  harrow  by  means 
of  a bolt  ; but  a more  improved  and  convenient  mode  is  that 
of  connecting  the  muzzle  with  a perpendicular  pin  to  one 
of  the  angles  of  them,  as  in  this  way  they  are  ufed  with 
greater  facility,  with  a view  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  of 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  and  for  leffening  the  weight 
On  the  backs  of  the  horfes,  which  have,  in  fome  cafes,  been 
made  an  addition  to  the  harrow.  But,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  it  wxiuld  feem  that  but  little  advantage  can  be 
gained  in  this  way. 

Various  other  improvements  have  been  made  on  harrows 
by  different  individuals  ; and  the  harrow  and  roller  have 
been  lately  combined  by  Mr.  B.  Young,  a farmer  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  by  which  it  is  afferted  there  is  a faving  of  a 
man  and  horfe,  as  well  as  other  advantages. 

Common  Single  Harrow. — This  is  a tool  fo  perfectly 
known  to  the  farmer,  that  very  little  defcription  of  it  is. 
required.  It  generally  confifts  of  four  bulls,  or  bars,  about 
four  inches  fquare,  into  each  of  which  are  inferted  four  or 
five  tines  or  teeth.  From  the  nature  of  its  conftruftion, 
it  is  lighter  than  moft  of  tfie  other  forts  of  harrows,  be- 
ing capable  of  being  wrought  with  facility  by  a fingle 
horfe.  It  is  (hewn  in  Plate  Harrow,  Jg.  i.  And  an  im- 
proved harrow  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  feen  at  Jig.  2.  in  the 
lame  plate. 
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Common  Double  Harrow. — This  is  a fort  of  harrow  which 
is  ufually  formed  merely  by  uniting  two  ordinary  ones  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  They  have  commonly  each  four  bulls, 
and  fix  tines  in  each  bull.  This  fort  of  harrow  is  in  very 
general  ufe,  in  fome  diftri&s,  for  the  purpofe  of  brake-har- 
rowing, or  breaking  down  the  rough  tillage  foils,  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  the 
common  harrow  ; but  it  is  not  by  any  means  fo  eaiily 
wrought,  as  it  requires  much  more  power.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  any  reprefentation  of  this  kind  of  harrow,  from 
its  being  fo  well  known. 

Common  Brake  Harrow. — This  is  a large  maffy  kind  of 
harrow,  of  confiderable  weight,  having  commonly  four  bulls, 
with  five  or  fix  long  tines  fixed  into  each.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  tool  in  reducing  ft  iff,  rough,  heavy  land 
into  a powdery  ftate,  in  bringing  it  into  cultivation  ; as  well 
as  for  loofening  couch-grafs,  and  other  root-weeds,  in  the 
courfe  of  a naked  or  fummer-fallow.  It  is,  in  fome  cafes, 
alfo  employed  after  the  feed  is  fown,  previoudy  to  the  ufe 
of  the  lighter  forts  of  harrows  ; and  is  commonly  drawn  by 
three  or  four  horfes,  though  in  fome  places  by  two  horfes, 
and  the  fame  number  of  oxen. 

Harrows  of  this  defeription  have  lately  undergone  much 
alteration  and  improvement  by  different  perfons,  fo  as  to 
render  them  lefs  difficult  in  their  management,  and  give  them 
more  facility  in  the  draught.  And  in  fome  cafes  it  has  been 
found  ufeful  to  have  them  made  of  different  fixes,  even  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  by  one  horfe.  Thefe 
are  made  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  larger 
kind,  and  may  be  formed  by  any  common  workman.  The 
only  difference  in  them  is  that  the  tines  Ihould  only  be  about 
feven  inches  in  length. 

The  large  improved  harrow  of  this  nature  has  ufually 
three  or  four  bulls,  which  contain  about  thirty-four  tines 
that  have  the  length  of  about  eleven  inches,  and  whicli  are 
a little  racked  or  bent  forward,  by  which  means  they  do  not 
fo  readily  rife  out  of  the  ground  on  meeting  with  obftrueftions, 
and  have  the  power  of  reducing  the  foil  much  more  per- 
fectly. 

The  two  narrow  parts  are  connected  together  by  the  ufe 
of  iron  hooks  and  eyes,  fo  as  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  that 
the  different  bulls  are  from  each  other,  by  which  they  work 
much  better,  and  with  confiderably  lefs  power  of  draught 
than  when  they  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other.  The  har- 
rows would  likewife  have  greater  width  behind  than  before, 
as  by  this  contrivance  they  more  readily  relinquifh  the 
mouldy  particles,  and  gather  the  roots  of  couch  and  other 
weeds  far  more  effeCiually.  A well  conftruCled  harrow  of 
this  defeription  is  (hewn  at  fig.  3,  in  which  a is  the  moveable 
hook  and  bridle ; br  an  iron  placed  acrofs  two  bulls  with 
holes  perforated  in  it  to  receive  the  bridle-bolt,  where  necel- 
fary  to  remove  it  ; c,  d,  the  crooks  and  eyes  for  uniting  the 
two  harrows,  with  the  bolts  through  the  bulls,  and  nuts,  and 
(crews  ; e,  f,  are  the  two  fore-bolts,  or  wedges,  in  each 
harrow ; g,  h,  the  two  hind  ones  ; 1,  k,  /,  m,  n,  0 , fiicw  the 
three  bulls  of  the  foremoft  and  hindmolt  harrows,  which  are 
capped  with  iron  at  the  upper  ends,  to  keep  the  bulls  toge- 
ther, and  make  them  Hide  more  readily  by  any  obftruCting 
matters  ; p,  p,  are  the  handles  by  which  the  harrow  is  lifted 
up  or  weighed  upon  ; q (hews  the  form  of  the  tines,  with 
the  nuts  and  ferews  for  faftening  them  in  with. 

There  are  other  modes  of  forming  and  connecting  harrows, 
be  (ides  thofe  that  have  been  noticed  above  ; one  of  which 
is  difplayed  at  fig.  4,  in  which  a is  the  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  by  which  the  two  harrows  are  united  to  each  other  with 
s its  and  ferews,  as  at  /,  / ; the  places  and  method  of  at- 
taching the  draught  to  them  is  feen  at  b b ; and  c t difplays 


the  mode  of  fixing  the  horfes  or  other  cattle  in  working 
them.  This  kind  of  harrow  is  in  much  employ  in  many 
places,  efpecially  in  the  more  nothern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
being  often  drawn  with  one  horfe. 

There  is  a method  employed  to  prevent  harrows  from 
getting  over  each  other,  where  two  or  more  are  made  ufe 
of  together,  that  is  generally  pradtifed  in  the  northern  districts, 
which  is  that  of  placing  a bar  of  fome  tough  wood,  ufually 
called  a lay  over,  acrofs  them  ; or  a piece  of  crooked  timber 
fixed  to  the  outfide  bulls,  which  approach  each  other,  may 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

Wheel-Harrow. — This  is  a fort  of  harrow  which  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Knight,  a farmer  at  Great  Barfield,  in 
Effex,  and  coniifts  of  a frame  of  wood  fomewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  common  harrow,  to  the  fore-part  of  which  is  attached 
a pair  of  low  wheels,  that  are  fo  managed  as  to  raife  or  lower- 
the  harrow  part  at  pleafure. 

Iron  Harrow. — This  is  con  (trucked  wholly  of  that  metal, 
and  was  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Young,  in  confequence  of  his 
finding,  from  aftual  experience,  that  fuch  harrows  as  are 
formed  of  wood  are  apt  to  foon  decay  and  fall  in  pieces  $ 
and  in  many  cafes  to  be  much  too  light  to  anfwer  the  in- 
tended purpofe.  The  tines  in  this  fort  of  harrow  are  made 
fo  as  to  ferew  through  the  double  frame,  which  is  feparated 
by  a kind  of  iron  wafhers,  in  order  to  afford  greater  fteadi- 
nefs.  It  has  likewife  handles  fixed  to  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  it  more  conveniently,  as  well  as  to  afford  due  preffure 
where  neceffary.  When  formed  in  this  way,  the  tool  has  been 
found  to  anfwer  in  the  molt  perfect  manner,  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  much  more  durable  than  the  common 
forts  of  harrows.  It  is  capable  of  being  varied  in  it3 
conftru&ions,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  different  intentions  of  the 
farmer.  When  well  made,  and  rendered  complete,  it  ufu- 
ally cofts  about  fix  pounds  fix  (hillings.  It  may  be  feen  at 

fig • y. 

Grafs  Harrow. — In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  make  ufe  of  a fmall  light  kind  of  harrow,  with 
(hort  light  tines,  fet  very  clofe  upon  the  grafs  lands,  efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  much  fubjeCt  to  be  over-run  with  mofs, 
in  order  to  break  and  deltroy  its  matted  roots.  It  is  alfo 
beneficial  in  covering  in  grafs-feeds,  as  well  as  other  fmall 
kinds  of  feeds,  though  much  too  little  had  recourfe  to  in 
fuch  cafes  ; as  it  is  capable  of  not  only  rendering  the  bed 
of  mould  much  more  fine,  but  alfo  of  introducing  the  feed 
to  the  mod  proper  depth,  and  covering  it  in  the  mod  com- 
plete manner.  Where  grafs-feeds  are  to  be  fown  over  thin, 
patchy,  fward  lands,  this  fort  of  harrow  may  likewife  be 
previoudy  employed  with  great  advantage.  A harrow  of 
this  nature  may  be  feen  at  jig.  6. 

It  has  been  dated,  in  the  furvey  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  the  view  of  explaining  the  advantages  that  may 
refult  from  the  difference  of  pofition  in  the  teeth  or  tines, 
that,  in  the  harrow  which  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  2.  and. 
which  is  conftantly  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  line  a a, 
the  twenty  tines  only  form  eleven  different  ruts  or  tracks, 
as  a number  of  them  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  lines, 
and  even  fome  of  thefe  are  not  in  the  lead  effective,  as  the 
two  on  the  extreme  corners  a,  a,  a,  a , aie  fo  unconnected 
with  the  reft,  as  to  be  of  no  utility  in  the  work,  confe- 
quently  feven  ruts,  as  diewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure,  are  only  found  to  be  properly  executed.  From 
this  circumftance,  it  of  courfe  happens  that  one  harrow, 
when  drawn  fingly,  only  covers  three  feet  of  ground  •, 
two,  not  more  than  about  fix  feet ; and  three,  which, 
though  they  do-  more  in  proportion,  only  cover  ten'  feet 
whjlc  the  improved  harrow  that  is  feen  at  fig.  2.  though  it  has 
only  fixteen  tines,  yet  as  each  tine  forms  a feparate  track  in. 
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the  dire&ion  fhewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  one  harrow,  when 
drawn  fingly,  will  cover  four  feet  and  a half ; two  harrows 
about  eight  feet,  and  three  will  cover  twelve  feet ; while  at 
the  fame  time  the  ruts  or  tracks  are  only  three  inches  eight 
tenths  afunder  ; though  in  the  common  harrow  they  are  fix 
inches  apart. 

But,  if  the  common  harrow  were  drawn  in  the  direftion 
b b,  the  twenty  tines  mould  conftitute  fixteen  ruts,  though 
the  one  on  each  fide,  at  the  two  oppofite  corners  diagonally, 
would  be  more  effective  : and  after  all,  this  direction  of  the 
draught  is  not  praft icable  with  any  but  one  harrow  at  a time, 
as  where  two  or  more  are  united,  the  dragging  of  the  mod 
dillant  one  would  interfere  with  that  whicli  is  immediately 
before  it.  But  in  the  improved  harrow,  the  dimenfion  is  a 
fquare  of  four  feet,  without  the  projection  of  the  bulls  at 
the  ends.  In  the  plate,  the  imaginary  lines  a,  a,  point  out 
the  direction  of  the  draught ; and  b b is  another  line  of  the 
fame  kind,  ferving  merely  to  fhew  the  regular  diftance  of 
the  ruts,  the  figures  at  each  tine  exhibiting  the  diftance  in 
inches,  at  which  they  ftiould  be  inferted  from  the  extremities 
of  the  bulls. 

Harrow,  Bujh,  the  name  of  a fort  of  harrow  which  is 
formed  by  the  interweaving  of  fome  kind  of  brufh-wood 
into  a fort  of  frame  conftruCted  for  the  purpofe,  and  raifed 
in  the  fore-part  by  two  frnall  wooden  wheels.  It  is  occa- 
fionally  employed  in  putting  grafs  or  other  frnall  feeds,  as 
well  as  for  harrowing  in  dung,  and  earthy  compofts  into  grafs 
lands.  See  Bush -Harrow. 

Harrow,  Rejl,  in  Botany.  See  Ononis. 

Harrow,  Triangular , in  Rural  Economy , the  name  of  a 
harrow  which  is  conftruCted  in  the  triangular  fhape,  and 
w hich  is  often  found  beneficial  in  cleaning  between  the  row's 
of  bean,  hop,  and  other  fimilar  crops.  But  a fuperior  tool 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  noticed  in  fpeaking  of  horfe-hoes. 
See  Hoe,  and  Horse-/;oc. 

HARROWGATE,  in  Geography,  a tow'nflfip  in  the 
parifliof  Knarefborough,  Claro-wapentake,  and  Weft  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  England,  has  acquired  confiderable 
publicity  from  its  medicinal  fprings,  and  is  much  frequented, 
in  the  fummer  months,  by  perfons  to  drink  the  waters. 
One  of  the  fprings  difeharges  the  molt  ftrongly  impregnated 
fulphurated  water  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  moftly 
ufed  for  bathing  by  perfons  in  dropfical-fcorbutic,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders,  and  is  fituated  at  Lower  Harrowgate. 
About  half  a mile  from  the  town  is  a chalybeate  fpring, 
called  the  Tewit-well.  The  Old  Spa,  difeovered  in  1571, 
is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  its  waters  are  recom- 
mended as  a powerful  tonic.  The  fame  of  thpfe  w'aters  at- 
tracts much  company  to  the  place,  anil  feveral  large  inns  and 
lodging-houfes  have  been  built  for  their  accommodation. 
Among  tliefe  are  fix  inns  or  taverns,  on  a heath  about  one 
mile  from  the  town.  Here  are  an  affembly  room,  a theatre, 
a promenade  room,  a library,  billiard-room,  &c. 

Harrowgate  lies  two  miles  N.W.  of  Knarefborough,  and 
312  N.  of  London.  Dr.  Garnett  publifhed  a pamphlet  on 
the  Qualities  and  Ufes  of  the  Harrowgate  Waters. 

HARROWING,  in  Agriculture,  the  operation  or  ac- 
tion ot  the  harrow  in  the  performance,  of  its  work  ; which  is 
a fort  of  procefs  that  is  had  recourfe  to  in  feveral  different 
intentions,  fuch  as  thofe  of  reducing  and  breaking  down  the 
lumpinefs  of  the  earthy  matters,  fmoothing  the  furface  of 
the  ground  after  it  has  been  ploughed,  and  the  covering  in 
the  various  kinds  of  feeds,  whether  of  the  grain  or  other 
deferiptions.  And  it  is  not  a lefs  effeCfual  means  in  the 
clearing  of  land  from  different  forts  of  root  and  other  weeds. 
In  the  execution  of  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the 
more  large  uud  heavy  kinds  of  harrows  are  in  general  em- 


ployed, but  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  covering  in  the  feed, 
the  lighter  forts  are  commonly  preferable. 

It  has  been  ftated,  that  in  fome  diftriCts  it  is  the  cuftom, 
where  fingle  harrows  are  made  ufe  of,  for  a man  to  drive 
three  horfes  and  as  many  harrow's,  which,  it  is  afferted, 
will  do  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  work,  and  in  as  effec- 
tual a manner,  as  four  horfes  in  pairs,  and  tw  o men  are  ca- 
pable of  executing,  which  is  a circumftance  that  ftiould  not 
be  difregarded  by  the  attentive  farmen 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  culti- 
vator the  great  advantage  that  is  derived  from  having  the 
furface  of  tillage-land  made  finooth  and  even,  and  the  mouldy 
parts  properly  broken  dow'n  and  reduced  to  a pow  dery  con- 
dition after  the  feeds  have  been  fow’n.  By  thefe  means 
the  feeds  not  only  derive  a greater  proportion  of  nouiifh- 
ment  from  the  foil,  but  the  particles  of  moifture  are  more 
effectually  retained  in  the  ground,  and,  confequently,  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  proceeds  in  a more  regular  and  cxaCt 
manner. 

It  mu  ft  be  evident  that  ftrong  heavy  lands  will  require 
much  more  harrow'ing  in  proportion,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
into  a proper  ftate  of  pulverization,  than  fuch  as  are  of  a 
lighter  nature,  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  all  forts  of  land  are 
rendered  more  firm  and  folid  by  the  operation,  the  lefs  ftrong 
foils  are  harrowed  the  better,  provided  the  intentions  of  the 
cultivators  are  accomplifhed.  On  the  contrary,  light  fpongy 
foils,  efpecially  where  there  is  any  portion  of  moffy  or 
peaty  matter,  as  they  are  rendered  more  compaft  and  more 
retentive  of  moifture  by  the  procefs,  can  fcarcely  have  too 
much  of  the  harrow.  And  it  may  be  noticed,  that  light 
gravelly  or  fandy  foils  fhould  be  ftirred  as  little  as  poflible  by 
the  procefs  of  harrowing,  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  or 
dry  w'eather,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  frnall  an  efcape 
as  poflible  of  their  neceffary  moifture.  Nor  ftiould  thofe  of 
the  more  ftiff,  tenacious,  and  moift  kinds  be  ever  much 
touched  by  the  harrow’  during  wet  feafons. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  work  of  harrow- 
ing, it  varies  a little  according  to  circumftances.  In  cover- 
ing in  the  feed  after  it  has  been  fown,  the  common  and  moft 
ufual  method  of  harrowing  is  in  the  firft  inftance,  along  the 
ridges,  then  occafionally  acrofs  them,  and  ultimately  along 
them  again.  But  where  the  ridges  are  level,  or  nearly  ap- 
proach to  it,  they  are  capable  of  being  harrowed  in  cither  di- 
reftion,  at  the  pleafure  and  convenience  of  the  perfon  who 
has  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  it  is  of  no  material  con- 
fluence in  what  direction  the  harrow  firft  paffesthem,  when 
they  are  well  ploughed,  and  the  land  is  in  a proper  ftate  of 
tilth.  In  cafes,  however,  where  the  ridges  are  raifed  in  the 
middle,  and  the  ground  but  indifferently  ploughed,  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  begin  the  work  of  harrow  ing  by 
pafling  in  a crofs  direftion  of  them,  as  by  that  means  a con- 
fiderable proportion  of  the  feeds  would  be  forced  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  furrows  and  other  crevices,  and  in  that  way 
be  prevented  from  vegetating  in  a proper  manner. 

But  in  inftances  of  harrow  ing  where  the  principal  intention 
is  that  of  tearing  up  and  deitroying  the  roots  of  weeds  and 
other  noxious  plants,  which  have  been  previoufty  loofened 
by  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  confiderably  more  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  harrows  pafling  in  a contrary  direftion  to 
that  in  which  the  plough  has  gone,  as  the  tines  or  teeth  will 
he  capable  of  draw  ing  out  a much  larger  quantity  of  fuch 
roots  than  if  they  followed  the  courfe  which  the  plough  had 
taken. 

In  the  work  of  harrowing  for  the  mere  deftru&ion  of 
feed-weeds,  the  mould  of  the  land  can  fcarcely  be  made  tea 
fmooth  on  the  furface,  or  too  fine  in  its  earthy  particles  ; as 
by  fuch  means,  thofe  feeds  which  are  near  the  furface  will 
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vegetate  with  more  freedom,  and  in  a more  vigorous  man- 
ner, and  he  thereby  more  readily  extirpated  from  the  foil 
by  the  fubfequent  harrowings  that  may  be  given  to  the  land. 
In  the  work  of  making  naked  fallows,  this  fhould  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  the  farmer. 

In  the  bulinefs  of  harrowing  there  is  ftill  another  circum- 
ftance  which  fhould  not  by  any  means  be  overlooked.  It 
frequently  happens  that  after  a field  has  undergone  a proper 
naked  or  fummer  fallowing,  been  perfectly  manured,  and 
prepared  in  the  bell  pofiible  manner  for  the  fowing  of  wheat, 
that  this  cannot  be  performed  in  confequence  of  the  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  For  though  it  may  feem  as  if  there  were  no 
water  upon  the  land,  yet  it  is  found  fo  poachy  and  wet  on 
trial,  that  no  horfes  can  be  put  upon  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
harrowing  in  the  feed,  and  the  crop  is  merely  thereby  pre- 
vented from  being  put  into  the  ground  in  due  feafon.  This 
inconvenience  has  been  attempted  to  be  removed  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  means  which  are  defcribed  below, 
and  which,  where  the  ridges  are  pretty  flraight,  and  not  over 
broad,  or  too  much  raifed  in  the  crown,  has  been  found  to 
fucceed  in  a manner  beyond  expectation.  The  contrivance 
is  fimply  this.  An  axle,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge,  is  fixed  upon  two  caft  wheels,  to  which  are  fattened, 
by  chains,  as  many  harrows  as  are  capable  of  covering  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ridge.  Then  two  horfes  are  yoked, 
and  one  made  fall  to  each  end  of  the  axle,  being  made  to 
walk  in  the  furrows  of  the  ridges  ; the  wheels  turning  eafily 
round  fo  as  to  follow  the  horfes  in  the  furrows,  by  which 
means  the  horfes’  feet  are  prevented  from  doing  any  injury 
by  poaching,  and  the  feed  equally  covered  as  in  the  ufual 
method  of  harrowing.  In  this  cafe  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  turn  the  harrows  fhort  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges  ; to 
avoid  which,  the  beft  method  is  probably  that  of  going  along 
one  ridge  and  returning  by  the  next,  which  fhould  be  per- 
formed as  often  as  may  be  found  neceffary  for  completing  the 
work. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Middlefex,  it  is  complained 
that  the  bufinefs  of  harrowing  is  there  a very  tedious  fort  of 
labour.  The  pace  of  the  horfes  is  difgufting,  and  one-fourth 
part  of  the  time  of  the  man  who  drives  them,  is  taken  up 
in  unhitching  them,  which  miglu  be  readily  prevented  by  the 
means  already  noticed,  and  the  ufe  of  whip  reins  in  directing 
the  animals,  which  fhou'd  have  fufficient  length  to  permit 
the  driver  to  walk  behind  the  harrows,  and  which  is  a com- 
mon practice  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  is  contended  that  as 
a necefTary  confequence  they  would  harrow  four  times  as 
much  land  in  a given  time  as  by  their  prefent  mode,  and  that 
would  be  executed  in  a much  better  manner. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  pace  of  the  horfes  muft 
in  a great  meafure  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
the  harrow,  yet  the  driving  by  long  whip  reins  is  without 
doubt  a very  great  improvement  in  the  performance  of  this 
fort  of  farming  labour.  See  Tillage. 

HARRY  Island,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  the  mouth  of  the  Santee  river,  on  the  coaft  of  South 
Carolina.  N.  lat.  330  10'.  W.  long.  79^  12'. 

HARSCHEF,  in  Botany , the  name  by  which  Avicenna, 
Serapion,  and  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  writers,  call  the  cinara, 
or  artichoke. 

HARSEN’s  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  near  the 
entrance  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  in  lake  St.  Clair,  E.  of 
Thompfon’s  ifiand,  containing  500  acres  of  land  fit  for  cul- 
ture, the  other  parts  being  meadow  and  marfh. 

HARSHGOONE,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers,  be- 
tween Cape  Figalo  and  Cape  Hone. 
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HARSO,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Sweden.  N.  lat.  58'>44'.  E.  long.  17°  16'. 

HART,  in  the  Forejl  Law,  a ftag  or  male  deer  of  five 
years  old  complete.  See  Deer  and  Stag. 

If  the  king  or  queen  hunt  him,  and  he  efcape,  he  is  called 
a royal  hart. 

And  if  by  fuch  hunting  he  be  chafed  out  of  the  foreft, 
proclamation  is  commonly  made  in  the  places  adjacent, 
that  in  regard  of  the  paftime  the  beaft  has  afforded  the  king 
or  queen,  none  lhall  hurt  or  hinder  him  from  returning  to 
the  foreft  j upon  which  he  is  called  an  hart-royal  pro- 
claimed. 

Harts  at  one  year  old  have  r.o  horns,  but  only  bunches ; 
and  at  two  years  they  are  very  imperfedl,  being  ftraight  and 
fingle  ; at  three  years  old  they  grow  out  into  two  fpears  ; 
at  four,  into  three ; and  fo  increafe  every  year  in  number 
of  branches,  till  they  are  fix  years  old  ; but  after  that  their 
age  is  not  to  be  known  by  their  heads.  February  and  March 
are  the  months  in  which  they  caft  their  horns ; and,  in  ge- 
neral, the  older  ones  caft  them  fooner  than  the  young  ones. 
Thole  that  have  been  injured  at  rut,  or  which  have  been 
gelded,  never  caft  them  at  all  ; if  they  are  gelded  while 
youngj  they  never  have  any  horns  : if  after  their  horns  are 
grown,  they  keep  thofe  which  they  had  on  at  the  time  as 
long  as  they  live.  The  horns  of  fome  are  reddilh,  thofe  of 
fome  black,  and  thofe  of  others  finally  are  white.  The  red 
horns  are  generally  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft,  the  black  are 
ufually  (horter,  and  the  white  are  worft  of  all,  being  the 
lead  folid  or  ftrong. 

This  animal  is  the  moft  cunning  in  its  care  of  itfelf  of  all 
the  deer  kind.  It  is  the  moft  timorous  of  any,  and  by  its 
windings  and  turnings,  and  other  fubtilties,  as  the  running 
among  herds  of  cattle,  often  deceives  the  huntfman,  and 
puts  a foil  upon  the  dogs.  In  the  chafe,  which  generally 
is  a long  one,  he  takes  over  hedge,  ditch,  river,  or  whatever 
comes  in  his  way,  nothing  Hopping  him. 

This  creature  lofes  its  horns  in  the  fpring-time,  as  the  other 
deer  do  ; but,  during  the  time  that  it  is  without  them,  does 
r.ot  appear,  but  abides  in  the  thick  woods,  and  only  comes 
out  in  the  night-time  for  food. 

Hart  -clover,  in  Agriculture , a common  name  applied  to  a 
plant  of  the  melilot  kind.  See  Clover. 

It  may  be  found  beneficial  in  the  way  of  an  artificial 
grafs  in  fome  cafes. 

Hart- hunting.  See  Hunting, 

Hart’s-Zc/vj,  cornu  cervi.  See  Hart’s  Horn . 

HART’s-Zwrn,  in  Botany.  See  Plantago. 

HART's-feng-ae,  lingua  cervina.  See  Asplenium. 

S«-Haht’j  tongue,  pkyllitis  marina,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a fpecies  of  marine  fub  fiance, 
which,  in  fome  degree,  refembles  the  common  hart’s-tongue. 
It  grows  on  the  rocks  at  great  depths,  and  is  feldom  feen, 
unlefs  when  taken  up  by  the  coral-fifhers ; its  leaves  are 
fametimes  fingle,  fometimes  they  are  divided  into  two  ; they 
are  of  a dufky  green  colour,  and  are  about  two  inches  in 
length  ; they  have  each  a nerve  or  rib  running  along  their 
middle ; they  are  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  are  of  a 
fort  of  cartilaginous  ftru&ure,  and  each  has  feveral  rows  of 
fmall  points  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  rib,  which  not  un- 
aptly refemble  the  feed  fpots  on  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the 
capillary  plants  ; but  not  on  thofe  of  the phyllitis,  or  hart’s- 
tongue,  in  particular,  becaufe  they  are  in  that  plant  not 
round  but  oblong,  and  Hand  only  in  a fingle  row  on  each 
fide  of  the  rib.  When  this  fubftance  is  viewed  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  it  appears  in  all  parts  of  the  leaf  full  of  little 
holes,  and  thofe  which  are  fo  plain  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
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bo  other  way  different  from  the  imperceptible  ones,  but  in 
that  they  are  larger.  See  Coralline. 

Hart -wort  of  Marfeilles . See  Seseli. 

Hart-w<?/T  of  Crete.  See  Tordylium. 

H art -wort,  Jhrubby,  Ethiopian,  is  a fpecies  of  the  Bu- 
TleUrum. 

Hart,  or  Stag-evil,  in  the  Manege,  a fort  of  rheum  or 
defluxion  that  falls  upon  the  jaws,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  forehand  of  a horfe,  which  hinders  him  from  eating  ; 
fometimes,  alfo,  this  diftemper  affedts  the  parts  of  the  hinder 
quarters. 

HART  A NIT  HE,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancient 
Arabs , was  one  of  the  names  of  the  ftruthium,  or  lanaria 
herba  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a kind  of  thiflle,  the  root 
oi  which  was  ufed  in  the  cleaning  of  wool. 

HARTFIELD,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Peebles,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfrieslhire, 
which,  according  to  fome  accounts,  is  3300,  and  by  others, 
2582  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

HARTFORD,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Windfor 
county,  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river,  in  New  Hamp- 

Ihire  ; containing  1594  inhabitants Alfo,  a poft-town  in 

Ontario  county,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Geneffee  river,  New 
York,  40  miles  W.  of  Geneva  ; containing  535  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a town  in  Cumbeland  county,  Maine,  having 
243  inhabitants.— Alfo,  a fertile  and  populous,  though 
hilly,  county  in  Connecticut  ; bounded  N.  by  the  ftate  of 
Maffachufetts,  S.  by  part  of  Middlefex  and  New  Haven 
counties,  E.  by  Tolland,  and  W.  by  Litchfield  county  ; 
about  34  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  at  its  greateft  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  30  miles.  It  is  divided  into  15  townfhips, 
and  contains  42,147  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  is  Hart- 
ford. 

Hartford  City,  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Connecticut  river,  in  the  county  and  townlhip  of  its 
own  name,  50  miles  N.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; 
the  townlhip  is  fix  miles  fquare.  The  town  is  divided  by  a 
fmall  ftream,  called  Little  river,  with  high  romantic  banks, 
over  which  is  a bridge  connecting  the  two  divifions  of  the 
town.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  ftreets  interfeCting  each 
other  at  right  angles  ; the  buildings  are  an  elegant  ftate- 
houfe,  two  churches  for  Congregationalifts,  one  for  Epifco- 
palians,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  dwelling-houfes  ; 
and  contains  5347  inhabitants.  A bank  was  incorporated 
in  1792.  The  town  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  and  is  rich, 
flourilhing,  and  commercial.  It  was  fettled  in  the  year  1636  ; 
2-23  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  410  44'.  W.  long. 
72  50'. 

Hartford,  a county  of  Maryland. — -Alfo,  a poll-town 
of  Ohio  county,  Kentucky,  736  miles  from  Walhington, 
having  56  inhabitants. 

Hartford,  Eajl,  a town  of  Hartford  county,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  E.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  oppofite  to  Hart- 
ford, chiefly  confiding  of  one  broad  llreet,  1^  mile  in  length, 
and  containing  3057  inhabitants.-  On  the  different  Itreams 
which  water  the  town  are  feveral  mills  ; and  it  has  alfo  iron 
and  glafs  works. 

HARTHA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip- 
fic,  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Leipfic.  N.  lat.  510  6'.  E.  long. 
12°  50'. 

HARTLAND,  or  HertlanD,  a market-town  and 
parilhin  the  hundred  of  Hartland,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
England,  is  fituated  at  the  north-well  corner  of  the  county 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Briltol  channel,  on  a neck  of  land  called 
Hartland  Point (deferibed  in  old  authors  as  Promontorium 
Herculis),and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  fome  boggy  heights, 
where  th^  rivers  Tamar  and  Torridge  have  then-  fource,  From 
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Hartland  to  Biddeford  the  land  forms  a bay,  called  Barnftaple 
bay,  fo  that  thefe  townshave  but  one  port,  which  was  made 
a fea-port  by  aCt  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  church  of  Hartland  is  fituated  about  a mile 
from  the  town,  on  a lofty  eminence  near  the  fea.  It  is  a 
large,  handfome  building,  and  conlilts  of  a nave,  two  aillcs, 
and  a chancel  ; the  latter  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  an  ornamented  fereen.  The  houfes  in  this  parilh,  as 
returned  under  the  late  aCt,  amount  to  287  ; the  inhabitants 
to  1546.  A market,  held  here  on  Saturdays,  is  much  fre- 
quented, particularly  by  the  filhermen  of  Barnllaple,  Bid- 
deford, and  other  towns  on  the  coaft.  Hartland  is  diftant 
from  London  1 16  miles. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Hartland  abbey,  the  feat  of 
Paul  Orchard,  efq.  The  prefent  building  includes  the  feite 
and  fome  portion  of  the  ancient  abbey,  faid  by  Camden 
and  other  writers,  to  have  been  founded  by  Githa,  wife  of 
earl  Godwin.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of  Devonfhire,  folio. 

Hartland  Point,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  N.W. 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  Briltol  channel.  N. 
lat.  51°.  W.  long.  4°  26'. 

Hartland,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Connecticut, 
the  north  eafternmoft  of  Litchfield  county,  containing  2318 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poll  town  in  Windfor  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  W.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  containing 
I960  inhabitants. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a market  town  in  the  parilh  of  Hart 
and  ward  of  Stockton,  county  palatine  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, is  a fea-port  and  member  of  Newcaftle.  It  is  fituated 
on  a promontory,  nearly  encompaffed  by  the  German  ocean, 
which,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  forms  a capacious  bay. 
This  is  a very  favourable  place  for  landing  troops,  and  hence, 
in  the  time  of  the  Norman  dynafty,  its  harbour  was  much  fre- 
quented. The  town  was  then  protected  by  fortifications. 
A market  Was  fecured  to  this  place  byr  Wm.  de  Bruce ; and 
king  John,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the 
free-burgeffes  of  Hartlepool  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  burgeffes  of  Newcaftle.  The  town 
thus  obtained  importance,  but  it  was  additionally  improved 
by  Robert  de  Bruce,  grandfon  of  the  above  named  W illiam, 
who  built  a “ haven,  and  a wall  about  the  town,  with  ten 
towers  on  each  fide  of  the  haven,  and  a chain  to  be  drawn 
between  them  near  the  haven;  which  haven  would  hold  100 
fayle”  of  velfels.  “ Few  places  in  the  kingdom,”  obferves 
Hutchinfon,  “ give  fo  perfeCt  an  idea  of  the  fortifications 
of  former  times  as  Hartlepool.  A long  extended  wall, 
{Lengthened  by  demi-baflions,  at  intervals,  fome  rounded, 
others  fquare  ; various  gates  and  fally-ports,  fecured 
by  machicolations,  and  the  portcullis,  fome  of  the  gates 
defended  by  angular,  others  by  fquare  turrets ; all  the 
variety  appearing  which  had  grown  into  ufe  in  that  age.” 
Thefe  walls,  fortifications,  &c.  are  minutely  deferibed  by 
this  author,  and  fince  his  account  was  written,  the  whole 
has  undergone  a complete  repair,  and  the  harbour  placed  in 
a fecure,  or  defenfible  condition.  This  town  is  chiefly  built 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  a hill  ; and  in  the  fummer  months  is 
much  frequented  by  viiitors  for  the  purpofe  of  fea-bathing. 
The  furrounding  country  is  pidturefque  and  interefting. 
North  of  the  town,  the  coaft  is  Ikirted  with  rocks,  which  are 
rendered  cavernous  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  prefent 
• many  romantic  feenes  at  low  water.  The  public  buildings 
of  the  town  are  a chapel,  town-hall,  free-fehool,  and  cuftorn- 
houfe.  The  civil  government  is  veiled  in  a mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  common-council.  In  1800  this  townlhip  con- 
tained 230  houfes,  with  a population  of  993  perfons.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  a fpring  of  chalybeate  water, 
which  is  fubmerfed  byr  the  fea  at  every  tide.  About  five 
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miles  north  of  Hartlepool  is  a very  Angular  and  romantic 
clufterof  rocks,  in  the  numerous  caverns  called  the  Black 
Holes.  Some  of  thefe  rocks  are  detached  from  the  fliore, 
others  have  been  entirely  fwept  away  by  the  tides,  and  fome 
are  perforated,  and  affume  au  arched  appearance.  Near  the 
town  are  fome  collieries.  Here  is  a fmall  weekly  market,  and 
four  annual  fairs.  Hutchinfon’s  Hiltory  and  Antiquities 
of  Durham,  3 vols.  4to.  A wide  fhort  canal  falls  into 
Hartlepool  harbour. 

HARTLEY,  David,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  and  a profound  moral  and  metaphyfical  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  a worthy  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  Armley,  near 
•Leeds,  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  born  on  the  30th  of  Auguft, 
1705.  He  was  admittedof  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  ; he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  ultimately 
became  a fellow  of  his  college.  His  earlier  itudies  were  con- 
duced with  a view  to  taking  orders  ; but  upon  a more 
clofe  conlideration  of  the  terms  of  clerical  conformity, 
ferious  and  infurmountable  fcruples  arofc  in  his  mind  againit 
fubfeription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion.  Feel- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  the  national 
eftablifhment  without  doing  violence  to  his  confcience,  lie 
relinquifhcd  all  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profelfion  ; but  he 
flill  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  England,  approving  of  its  praCical  doctrines, 
and  conforming  to  its  public  worfhip.  He  now  determined 
to  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  for  which  his  talents 
and  the  feniibility  and  humanity  of  his  difpofition  equally 
fitted  him.  “ His  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and 
univerfal  philanthropy  fays  the  author  of  the  fketch  of 
his  life  and  charaCer,  “ he  exercifed  the  healing  art  with  anx- 
ious and  equal  fidelity  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  vifited 
with  affeCionate  fympathy  the  lmmblell  recedes  of  poverty 
and  ficknefs,  as  well  as  the  llately  beds  of  pampered  dif- 
temper  and  premature  decrepitude.  His  manners  were 
gentle.;  his  countenance  affable ; his  eloquence  moral  and 
pathetic.”  He  commenced  the  pradlice  of  phyfic  at  New- 
ark, in  Nottinghamfliire ; whence  lie  removed  to  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  in  Suffolk  : after  this  he  fettled  for  fome  time  in 
London  ; and  finally  went  to  Bath , where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1757,  at  the  age  of  52. 

Dr.  Hartley  was  the  author  of  fome  medical  trafts  rela- 
tive to  the  operation  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicine  for  the 
ftone,  a difeafe  with  which  he  was  himfelf  afflifted  : he  was, 
indeed,  principally  inftrumental  in  procuring  for  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens the  five  thoufand  pounds,  granted  by  parliament  for 
difeovering  the  compofition  of  her  medicine,  which  was 

fiublifhed  in  the  gazette  in  June,  1739.  Ini738  hepub- 
ilhed  “ Qbfervations  made  on  ten  Pcrfons  who  have  taken 
the  Medicament  of  Mrs.  Stephens;”  and  in  1739  his 
" Viewr  of  the  prefent  Evidence  for  and  againll  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens’s Medicine  as  a folvent  for  the  Stone,  containing  155 
Cafes,  with  fome  Experiments  and  Obfervations,”  and  a 
“ Supplement  to  the  View  of  the  prefent  Evidence,  &c.” 
His  own  cafe  is  the  123d  in  the  above-mentioned  “ View 
but  notwithftanding  any  temporary  relief  which  he  might 
receive  from  the  medicine,  he  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  ftone, 
after  having  taken  above  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
foap,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  its  compofition.  In 
the  gentleman’s  magazine  for  February,  1746,  Dr.  Hart- 
ley publi  ftied,  with  his  name,  “ Dire&ions  for  preparing  and 
adminiltering  Mrs.  Stephens’  Medicine  in  a folid  Form.  ’ 
Dr.  Hartley  is  faid  to  have  written  in  defence  of  inoculation 
for  the  fmall-pox,  againll  the  objections  of  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ; and  fome  papers  of  his  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranlattions.  Haller  informs  us 
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that  feveral  letters  from  him,  in  correfpondence  with  Moiattd, 
were  inferted  in  a “ Collection”  printed  at  Paris  in  J740, 
1 2 mo. 

But  the  principal  work  of  Dr.  Hartley,  upon  which  his 
fame  with  pofterity  fecurely  refts,  is  the  great  metaphyfical 
treatife,  which  he  prefented  to  the  public  in  1749,  under  the 
title  of  “ Obfervations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and 
his  Expectations,  in  two  parts,”  8vo.  The  doCtrine  of 
vibrations,  indeed,  upon  which  he  attempts  to  explain  tine 1 
origin  and  propagation  of  feniation,  although  fupported  by 
much  ingenious  reafoning,  is  not  only  built  upon  a gratuitous 
affumption,  but,  as  Haller  has  (hewn,  it  attributes  properties 
to  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are 
totally  incompatible  with  their  nature.  The  metaphyfical 
parts  of  this  work,  however,  and  more  efpecially  his  difqui- 
lition  refpeCling  the  power  of  affociation,  are  monuments  of 
great  fubtlety  of  refearch,  and  of  profound  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  moll  valuable 
edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1791,410.  with  a fketch 
of  the  life  and  charaCler  of  the  author,  by  his  fon  David 
Hartley,  including  notes  and  additions  to  the  fecond  (or 
moral  and  religious)  part  of  his  doCtrines,  t ran  ft  a ted  from 
the  German  of  the  Rev.  Herman  Andrew  Piftorius,  rector 
of  Poferitz,  in  the  ifland  of  Rugen.  See  Gen.  Biogra- 
phy. Ann.  Reg.  1775.  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
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Hartley,  or  Hartley-Pans,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  and 
townfhip  in  the  parifh  of  Earfdon  callle-ward,  Northum- 
berland, England,  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  348  Ironies, 
and  1639  inhabitants.  A harbour  has  been  recently  made 
at  this  place,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  lord  Delaval.  The 
artificial  bafon  meafures  about  900  feet  in  length,  by  30 
feet  in  breadth,  and  is  more  than  40  feet  deep.  This  har- 
bour is  moftly  ufed  by  coal  veffels,  which  carry  this  fuel 
from  “ Delaval’s  Hartley-Main”  to  the  metropolis.  Hart- 
ley is  five  miles  north  of  Shields  ; and  near  it  is  Seaton-De- 
laval,  a noble  manfion,  built  by  fir  John  Vanburgh,  for  the 
Delaval  family.  Though  fmall,  if  compared  with  the 
fpacious  palace  of  Blenheim  houfe,  yet  the  manfion  at  Seaton 
is  a fine  and  interefling  fpecimen  of  fir  John’s  flyle  of  archi- 
teClural  defign. 

HARTMAN,  George,  in  Biography,  a German  ma- 
thematician, who  flourifhed  in  the  16th  century,  invented 
what  is  denominated  the  artillery-ftaff,  “ Baculus  bombardi- 
cus,”  for  the  ufe  of  engineers.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a 
“ Treatife  on  PerfpeCtive,”  of  which  an  improved  edition 
was  publifhed  by  Paftjuier  du  Hamel,  at  Paris  in  1556. 

Hartm  \n,  John  Adolphus,  was  born  at  Munfler  in 
the  year  1680,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Jefuits, 
into  whofe  fociety  he  was  entered  while  he  was  very  young. 
In  1715  he  renounced  the  papal  communion,  and  united 
himfelf  to  the  Calviniits  at  Caffel,  foon  after  which  he  was 
appointed  profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  poetry.  In  1722  he 
was  created  profeffor  of  hillory  and  eloquence  at  Marpurg, 
where  he  died  in  1744.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
but  the  principal  are,  “ Vitae  Pontificum  Romanorum, 
ViCtoris  III.,  Frbani  II.,  &c.”  “ The  ftate  of  fciencesat 

Hefl'e  “ Precepta  Eloquentiae  Rationalis,  See."  He  pub- 
lifhed likewife  more  than  eighty  academic  differtations. 

HAR  TMANN,  John,  a phyfician,  was  born  at  Am- 
berg,  in  Bavaria.  In  tne  year  1591  he  began  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy and  mathematics  at  Marpurg,  where  lie  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1606,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
chemiflry  in  1609,  being  the  firfl  who  publicly  taught  that 
fcience  there.  He  entered  upon  this  office  with  great  ar- 
dour, and  liis  method  of  teaching  procured  him  great  repu- 
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tation  ; infomuch  that  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  commanded 
him  to  fettle  at  Caffel,  in  order  to  attend  his  perfon  as  chief 
phyfician.  He  removed  thither  accordingly,  though  not 
without  great  reludlance  at  quitting  his  chair,  in  the  year 
1616,  and  continued  there  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  7 th  of  December,  1631.  He  left  the  following 
works  : “ Philofophus,  five  naturse-confultus  Medicus,  Ora- 
tio,  & c.”  Marpurg,  1609.  “ Difputationes  chymico-me- 

dicae,  fub  ejus  praefidio  cenfurse  expoiitae,”  ibid.  1611. 
“ Praxis  Cliymiatrica,”  Leipfic,  1633  ; apoilhumous  work, 
edited  by  his  fons,  which  paffed  through  many  editions. 
The  following  were  alfo  poftliumous : “ Diatribe  de  ufu 
medico  Microcofmi,  &c.”  Erfurth,  1635.  “Tradlatus 
phyfico-medicus  de  Opio,”  Witteburg,  1635  and  1658. 
“ Anthropologia  phyfico-medico-anatomica,”  Venice,  1696. 
A colledlion  of  his  works  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia 
Medico-chymica,”  was  edited  at  Francfort,  1664  and  1690, 
by  Conrad  Johren.  Eloy.  Didl. 

HARTOGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Thunberg  and 
the  younger  Linhaeus,  in  memory  of  Hartog,  a Dutch  bo- 
tanical traveller,  by  whom  many  plants  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  firft  made  known  to  European  colledtors. 
(The  original  Hartogia  of  Linnaeus  being  referred  to  Diofma, 
the  prefent  was  cholen  by  Thunberg,  who  nevcrthelefs,  by 
an  unaccountable  error,  fubfequently  miftook  it  for  the  real 
Schrebera  fchinoides  of  Linnxus,  as  did  Juffieu.  The  latter 
genus  however  is  a nonentity,  appearing  by  his  herbarium 
to  be  Cufcuta  africana  of  Willdenow,  growing  on  Myrica 
athiopica,  and  therefore  another  Schrebera  was  founded  by 
Retzius,  which  turned  out  a Celajlrus,  the  glaucus  of  Vahl, 
Symb.  fafe.  2.  42.  Finally  a very  noble  and  diftindt  Schre- 
bera is,  we  hope,  eftablifhed  beyond  further  perplexity,  by 
the  late  learned  and  excellent  Mr.  Dryander,  in  Roxburg’s 
Plants  of  Coromandel,  v.  2.  1.  t.  101  : fee  Schrebera.) 

■ — Linn.  Suppl.  16.  .Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  86,  with  a figure. 
Schreb.  81.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  669.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  2.  Lamarck.  Didl.  v.  3.  77.  Illultr.  307.  t.  76. 
(Schrebera;  Thunb.  Prod,  part  1.  n.  12.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  D uni  of  a,  Linn. 
Rhamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  (not  five)  deep, 
fpreading,  roundifh,  acute  fegments,  deciduous.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals four,  alternate  with  the  calyx  and  twice  as  long,  equal, 
obovate,  concave,  inferted  under  a glandular  four-lobed  re- 
ceptacle, or  nedfary.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-lhaped, 
afeending,  fhorter  than  the  petals,  inferted  between  the  lobes 
■of  the  nedfary ; anthers  vertical,  ovate,  furrowed.  Pifl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  fhort  ; lligmas  two,  divari- 
cated, cloven.  Peric.  Drupa  dry,  ovate.  Seed.  Nut  foli- 
tary,  containing  two  kernels. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  four. 
Nedfary  a four-lobed  gland.  Stigmas  two,  cloven.  Drupa 
with  a two-feeded  nut. 

1.  H.  capenjis , the  only  known  fpecies.  Linn.  Suppl. 
128.  (Schrebera  fchinoides;  Thunb.  Prod.  28.  t.  2.) — 
Native  of  woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A Jhrubiivc 
or  fix  feet  high,  varioufly  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  two  inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtufe,  ferrated,' 
fmooth,  veiny  ; entire  at  the  bafe,  and  tapering  down  into  a 
bordered  footllalk.  Flowers  fmall,  in  fhort  axillary,  droop- 
ing clutters  or  panicles.  Fruit  oval,  the  fize  of  a pea, 
roughifh,  but  dellitute  of  pubefcence. — We  cannot  account 
for  Thunberg’s  defining  the  calyx  as  five-cleft,  which  other 
authors  copy  from  him  ; while  in  his  own  excellent  figure  in 
his  Prodromus,  and  even  in  that  of  his  Nova  Genet  a,  as  far 
as  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  the  calyx  is  four-cleft,  the 
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petals  being  four  ; according  to  the  analogy  of  the  natural 
order  to  which  the  plant  belongs. 

Hartogia,  Linn.  Gen.  108;  Sp»  PI.  288.  See  Dl- 

OSMA. 

HARTSOCKER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  was  bom 
at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1656,  and  intended  by  lus 
father  for  the  profeffion  of  a remonitrant  miniiter,  but  the 
fon  fhewed  a very  early  difpoiition  to  ftudy  the  works  of 
nature,  and  his  principal  pleafure  confifted  in  contemplating, 
the  ftars  and  planets,  and  in  confulting  all  the  almanacs  that 
he  met  with.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  under- 
hand the  theory  of  the  one,  nor  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
others,  without  fome  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he 
hoarded  up  the  little  money  allowed  him  for  his  pocket,  to 
pay  an  inftrudtor  for  communicating  to  him  the  principles  of 
this  fcience.  He  now  affiduoufly  applied  himfelf  to  his  fa- 
vourite fludies,  and  particularly  to  the  fludy  of  the  mi- 
crofcope.  By  his  oblervations  with  this  inftrument,  which 
he  improved,  he  made  many  difeoveries,  particularly  with 
refpedt  to  the  animalcula  found  in  the  femen  of  male  animals. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  he  devoted,  at  the 
defire  of  his  father,  fome  years  to  the  fludies  of  the  belles 
lettres,  and  other  iubjedts  connedtcd  with  general  literature, 
under  the  ablefl  mailers  at  Leyden  and  Amftcrdam.  He 
embraced  die  Cartefian  dodtrines  which  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned, and  while  he  was  at  Amfterdam  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  introduced  to  M.  Huygens,  who  took  him  as  a tra- 
velling friend  and  companion  to  Paris.  Plere  he  met  with 
M.  Caffini,  who  foretold  that  the  young  philofopher  would 
become  very  great  if  he  proceeded  in  the  path  in  which  he 
had  fet  out.  Encouraged  by  the  good  opinion  of  fo  able 
an  aftronomer,  he  undertook  to  make  fome  improvements  in 
the  glafles  made  ufe  of  in  the  obfervatory,  and  accordingly, 
with  his  own  hand,  conilrudled  and  ground  excellent  lenies 
of  various  fizes,  one  of  which  had  a focus  of  fix  hundred- 
feet.  In  1694  he  publifhed  “An  Eflay  on  Dioptrics,” 
which  was  not  only  well  received  but  procured  him  the  efteem 
of  many  men  of  learning,  particularly  of  father  Male- 
branche  and  the  marquis  de  l’Hopital.  His  next  work  was 
entitled  “ The  principles  of  Natural  Philofophy.”  He  was 
eledted  member  of  feveral  foreign  learned  focieties,  and 
was  invited  by  the  czar  Peter  I.  to  afiift  him  in  his  mathe- 
matical lludies,  but  M.  Hartfocker  did  not  accept  the  in- 
vitation, chufing  rather  to  remain  in  his  native  country.. 
The  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  honour  which  he  had  done  to  Holland,  in  his  preference 
of  it  in  oppofition  to  the  high  honours  of  a great  emperor, 
eredted  for  his  ufe  a fmall  obiervatory  on  one  of  the  baftions 
of  the  city.  In  1704,  after  three  years  felicitation,  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  the  prince  eledtor  palatine,  John  Wil- 
liam, by  whom  he  was  appointed  his  firft  mathematician, 
and  honorary  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  the  univerfity  of 
Pleidelberg.  In  1607-8,  he  publifhed  the  ledlures  which  lie 
had  read  to  the  eledtor  palatine,  under  the  title  of  “ Phyfical 
Conjectures.”  Upon  the  death  of  the  eledtor,  he  removed 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  undertook  a courfe  of  natural  philo- 
fophy, and  where  he  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1725.  In 
the  year  1730,  his  “ Courfe  of  Natural  Philofophy”  was 
publifhed  with  additional  pieces  on  phyfics  and  obfervations 
from  the  letters  of  Leeuwenhoeck.  Moreri. 

HARTY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  England,  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Sheppey,  from  wdiich  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a narrow  channel,  and  from  the  main  land  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  by  the  river  Swale.  It  is  entirely  paiture 
land,  and  maintains  about  4000  fheep.  It  is  a parilh,  and 
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contain?  a church  ; and  has  a ferry  acrofs  the  Swale,  ft 
little  N.  of  Faverlham. 

" HA  RTZ,  or  Harz,  a mountain  and  foreft  of  Germany, 
Tiling  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  extending  from 
the  bailiwick  of  Landgelfiicim,  in  the  principality  of  Wol- 
fcnbuttle,  and  the  county  of  Gofzlar,  through  the  E.  part 
of  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  a part  of  the  county  of 
Weonigerode,  and  the  principality  of  Blankenburg,  to 
the  counties  of  Hohnftein  and  Stolbcrg,  as  far  as  Hartz- 
gerode,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt ; being  in  length  forty- 
eight  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty.  The  mountains  of 
the  Hartz  are  other  wife  called  the  Bofchea  or  Blocldberg’;  the 
highed  being  what  is  called  the  Great  Blocklherg,  which, 
(while  the  others  are  covered  with  wood,  thus  uniting  the  an- 
cient confuiion  of  forell  and  mountain,)  only  prefents 
white  dinted  brulh-wood  ; and  the  fnow  fonietimes  remains 
till  Midfummer,  and  even  longer  in  the  northern  cavities. 
On  the  fummit  is  a fmall  hovel,  as  a retreat  for  thofe  who 
afeend.  The  height  of  the  Great  Brocken  is  by  the  barome- 
ter 3021  feet,  and  that  of  the  Little  Brocken  2713.  The 
mountain  of  Blocklberg  confilts  chiefly  of  grey  granite. 
Although  rain,  fnow,  and  fog  are  more  prevalent  on  the 
Hartz  mountains  than  in  the  level  country  below  it,  they  do 
not  feem  to  affeft  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  ex- 
cept thofe  who  are  occupied  in  the  mines  and  forges.  The 
whole  harveft  of  thefe  higher  regions  confilts  of  good  hay, 
other  productions  of  the  foil,  however  cultivated,  feldom 
ripening.  The  foreft  confilts  of  about  one-third  of  hard 
wood  ; viz.  oak,  beech,  alh,  afpen,  alder,  birch,  &c.  and 
two-thirds  of  foft  wood,  fuch  as  firs  and  pines.  The  timber 
is  peculiarly  ul’eful,  as  it  ferves  the  purpofes  of  the  mines 
and  forges.  The  minerals  found  here  are  yellow  ochre, 
vitriol,  falt-petre,  fulpliur,  and  lapis  calaminaris  ; together 
with  cobalt,  lead,  borax,  iron,  copper,  filver,  and  fome 
gold.  The  filver  mines  of  the  Hartz  were  the  firft  that  were  ever 
opened  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Some  fay  they  were  firil 
difeovered  in  the  year  968,  and  wrought  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Otho  the  Great.  According  to  others,  they 
•were  accidentally  difeovered  in  the  tenth  century  by  a hunter, 
whofe  horfe . tied  to  a tree  ftruck  with  his  feet  and  difclofed 
the  mineral.  The  rock  is  gneifs.  The  Hartz,  and  alfo  its 
mine-works,  are  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Hartz  confift  of  miners,  labourers  in  the 
fmelting-houfes,  wood-hewers,  carriers,  and  the  fovereign’s 
officers  and  fervants  ; together  with  minifters,  fchool-malters, 
artificers,  handicraft’s-men,  and  tradefmen,  to  whom  are 
afiigned  certain  immunities  and  privileges.  The  Hartz,  and 
its  mines,  were  formerly  the  joint  property  of  the  elc&orate 
of  Hanover  and  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  ; but  the  fhare  of 
the  latter  has  been  more  recently  exchanged  with  Hanover 
for  another  diltriCt.  The  clear  annual  product  of  the  mines  is 
computed  at  453,000  dollars,  the  dollar  being  eftimated  at 

$s.  \d. 

HARTZEIN,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  who  flourilhedin 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  defeended  from  a patrician  fa- 
mily at  Cologne,  and  "born  in  that  city  about  the  year  1694. 
He  was  firil  noticed  in  public  life  as  an  inftru&or  in  the  belles- 
lettres,  in  the  feminaries  of  his  order ; after  which  he  was 
defied  profeiTor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Milan.  He  next 
difchar"-ed  the  duties  of  confeflbr,  preacher,  and  profeffor  of 
theology  ; and  he  alfo  officiated  as  interpreter  of  the  ferip- 
tures,  publi filing  annually  diflertations  which  were  well  re- 
ceived by’the  learned  world.  He  publiihed  “ A Collodion 
of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  of  Germany,”  in  four  vols. 
folio,  which  had  been  begun  by  father  Schminat.  Hartzein 
was  preparing  a fifth  volume  for  publication,  when  his 
labours  were  put  an  eud  to  by  an  apopledtc  St,  in  the  year 
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1763.  He  was  author  of  many  other  learned  works  ; par- 
ticularly “ Summa  Hiftorias  omnis  ab  Exordio  Rerum  ad 
Annum  a Chriflo  Nato  “ Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Colo- 
nienfium  “ Diflertationes  X Hiflorico-criticie  in  Sacrani 
Scripturam.” 

HARTZGERODE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Anhalt- 
Bernberg,  near  the  Hartz  mountains  ; thehoufes  and  walls 
are  conftruded  of  a motley  kind  of  marble.  It  has  a mine- 
office  and  caflle  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Bernburg.  N.  lat.  51° 
40'.  E . long  ii°  20'. 

IlARVA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  15 
miles  E.  of  Gotheborg. 

I I A R V A RD,  a tovvnfiiip  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Worcefter 
county,  MalFachufetts  ; 23  miles  N.E.  of  Worcefter;  in- 
corporated in  1732,  by  this  name,  in  honour  of  the  founder 
of  Harvard  univerfitv,  in  Cambridge,  (which  fee,)  and 
containing  1400  inhabitants. 

Ha  it  vest,  in  Agriculture,  a name  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  feafon  in  which  grain,  hay,  and  other  crops 
are  cut  down,  carried  and  fecui-ed  in  the  barns  or  flack- 
yards. 

The  particular  period  at  which  the  harveft  for  corn  and 
hay  takes  place,  is  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  nature 
and  ftate  of  the  climate,  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  the  crops  in  regard  to  fituation  and 
kind.  In  the  more  northern  diftridls,  the  harveft  for  both 
hay  and  corn  is,  however,  in  general,  later  by  a month  or 
fix  weeks  than  in  thofe  of  the  fouth.  The  hay-harveft  is 
very  rarely  completed  before  that  of  the  grain  is  com- 
menced, though  in  fome  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  cafe. 

Harvest  Beef,  a term  ufedto  iignify  the  meat  confumed 
by  harveft-men,  whatever  the  nature  of  it  may  be. 

Harvest,  Corn,  a term  fignifying  the  time  at  which 
grain  becomes  ready  for  the  fickle,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down 
and  preferved  in  lome  way  or  other.  It  has  been  obferved 
that  the  difference  in  the  periods  at  which  the  corn-harvell 
ufually  commences  in  the  different  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom, 
is  very  coniiderable,  being  probably  greater  than  what  hap- 
pens in  any  other  country  of  the  fame  extent  in  Europe. 
Th  ere  is  fcarcely  one  diftriCt  that  does  not  vary  from  another 
in  this  refpeft,  fo  that  the  common  duration  of  the  harveft 
in  this  country  cannot  be  confidered  lefs  than  three  months. 
It  is  ufually  begun  in  the  fouthern  and  midland  parts  of  ‘he 
kingdom,  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month  ; but  in  the  northern  diftri&s  of  Scot- 
land, not  until  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  September.  And 
it  is  but  rarely,  that  in  thefe  laft  fituations  it  is  finifiied 
even  in  the  moll  favourable  fituations,  before  about  the  end 
of  October;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  is  the 
middle  of  the  fubfequent  month  before  it  is  wholly  com- 
pleted. 

It  may  likewife  be  noticed  that  the  periods  are  fcarcely 
more  various  at  which  the  harveft  begins  in  different  parts  of 
this  country,  than  the  modes  are,  in  which  the  feveral  differ- 
ent operations  of  that  bufy  feafon  are  executed.  In  fome 
cafes  it  is  the  cullom  to  reap  or  cut  the  corn  with  a fickle,  and 
bind  it  up  into  (heaves  of  a moderate  fize  ; in  others  the 
cutting  of  the  grain  is  executed  by  the  feythe  in  fome  parti- 
cular method  or  other,  and  often  left  without  being  bound 
up,  though,  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  bound  into  a fort  of 
bundles. 

And  further,  in  fome  inftances  a toothed  fickle  is  employ- 
ed, while  in  others  a fickle  with  a cutting-edge  is  made  ufe 
of  for  the  purpofe.  The  grain,  when  reaped  or  mown,  is  in 
many  cafes  fet  up  into  fome  fort  of  hattock,  and  capped  or 
covered  with  (heaves  of  the  fame ; but  in  others  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  cafe.  In  fome  inftances,  alfo,  the  grain  is 
3 A 2 cut 
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cut  high,  fo  as  to  leave  a rough  Rubble,  while  in  others.  Harvest  Home,  the  name  of  a fort  of  fcafl  that  war 
again,  it  is  cut  quite  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  land.  See  formerly  frequently  given  by  farmers  to  their  labourers  and 
Reaping.  others,  who  were  employed  in  the  cutting  and  fecuring  the 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  York  (hire,  it  is  Rated  that  crops,  at  the  clofe  of  the  bufy  feafon  of  harvefl.  It  is  a 
there  is  no  department  of  it  that  diRinguiRies  the  northern  cultom  that  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  at  prefent. 
from  the  fouthern  and  midland  parts  of  the  ifland  fo  greatly  It  is  alfo  occafionally  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  fong 
as  that  of  the  method  of  performing  the  harveR-vvork.  And  that  is  ufually  fling  on  the  occafion  of  this  happy  event, 
further,  that  probably  none  of  the  northern  difirifts  are  Harvest  Labour,  that  fort  which  is  praftifed  in  the  field 
more  Rrongly  marked  with  this  difcriminating  charaftcrifiic  during  the  period  of  harveR  ; comprehending  the  operations 
than  this.  It  is  probable  that  nine-tenths  of  the  corn  that  is  of  reaping,  mowing  or  cutting,  and  fecuring  crops  of  the 
cut  within  the  kingdom  is  executed  by  men.  In  the  coun-  grain  kind. 

ties  of  Surry  and  Kent,  a woman  may  fometimes  be  feen  Harvest  Men,  the  name  of  thofe  labourers  who  are  em- 
with  a fickle  in  her  hand.  But  in  Norfolk  it  is  a light  that  ployed  for  the  purpofe  of  executing  harveR-work.  In  the 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Here,  however,  it  is  equally  engaging  of  this  fort  of  labourers,  different  methods  are  had 
rare  to  notice  a fickle  in  the  hand  of  a man,  reaping,  or  pro-  recourfe  to  by  the  farmer,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vincially,  Ihearing,  being  almolt  wholly  performed  by  circumftances,  fituations,  and  feafons  ; but  at  prefent,  the 
women.  And  three  women  and  one  man  conllitute  what  is  moR  economical  method  is,  probably,  to  let  them  have  the 


termed  a fet,  which,  if  the  crop  be  a middling  one,  are 
capable  of  executing  an  acre  a day.  Where  the  corn  is  thin, 
one  man  is  fufficient  to  bind  after  four  women  ; but  where  it 
is  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  lie  requires  to  have  the  aflifi- 
ance  of  a boy  to  make  bands  for  him. 

It  isthepraftice  infome  cafes,  to  have  the  bands  laid  for  the 
women  to  place  their  handfuls  in,  but  more  generally  the 
corn  is  laid  in  heaps  of  about  half  a Rieaf  each,  the  binder 
gathering  them  up  carefully  againR  his  legs,  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  wheat  draw  is  ufually  gathered  upon 
the  threRiing-floor.  And  this  is  much  the  beR  method, 
though  fomewhat  more  troublefome,  the  corn  being  by  this 
means  bound  up  in  a tight  and  even  manner,  the  (heaves  be- 
ing formed  in  an  equal  fixed  manner. 

The  day-wages  were,  formerly,  for  a woman,  during  the 
harveR,  to d.  per  day,  and  zs.  per  day  for  a man.  Confe- 
quently  at  that  time,  wheat,  which  in  the  county  of  Surry 
would  coR  ioj.  or  12 s.,  and  which,  in  any  other  county, 
would  not  be  lefs  than  from  >js  to  8j.  would  be  in  this  diRrift, 

( Yorkfhire,)  cut  for  4 s.  Gd.  the  acre. 

It  muR  be  noticed,  however,  that  within  a few  years  the 
price  of  labour  has  greatly  advanced,  fo  that  from  lr.  3 d. 
to  ir.  Gd.  per  day  fora  woman,  and  from  3s-.  to  3s.  Gd.  per 
day  for  a man,  may  probably,  at  prefent,  be  not  far  from 
the  average  price  that  is  paid  for  harveR  labour.  It  is, 
however,  conceived,  that  the  faving  of  fo  much  an  acre  is 
far  from  being  the  only  benefit  that  is  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  women  in  the  bufinefs  of  harveR  ; the 
number  of  hands  is  multiplied  ; the  poor  man’s  income  is 
incrcafed  ; the  parochial  rates  are  leffened  ; and  the  commu- 
nity in  general  are  benefited  by  the  diffufion  of  the  habit  of 
induRry,  and  the  acquifition  of  health.  “ How  conducive  to 
this,  fays  the  writer,  are  the  employments  of  huRiandry  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  manufaftures  ! and  the  work  of  har- 
veR, fo  far  from  being  thought  a hardfliip,  is,  by  women 
who  have  been  bred  to  it,  confidered  as  a relaxation  from 
domeRic  confinement  and  lefs  agreeable  employments.” 

The  great  change  of  circumfiances  which  has  lately  taken 
p’ace  in  the  country,  has,  however,  rendered  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  harveR-work  much  lefs  frequent  than  was 
formerly  the  cafe  in  moR  of  thofe  difirifts  where  they  were 
formerly  had  recourfe  to,  and  even  in  Yorkfiiire  this  is  much 
the  cafe. 

Harvest  Fly,  in  Natural  Utjlory,  the  name  of  a large 
fly,  remarkable  for  the  noife  which  it  makes  in  the  fummer 
months,  and  particularly  about  the  time  of  harveR.  See 
Cicada. 

Harvest,  Hay,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  harveR  which 
relates  to  the  bufinefs  of  converting  grafs-crops  into  hay. 
Sec  Hay  and  Way -Making. 


work  by  the  acre,  fo  as  to  perform  every  thing  which  has 
any  relation  to  it.  It  is,  however,  the  practice  in  fome 
places  to  hire  them  by  the  month,  keeping  them  during  the 
time  in  the  lioufe  ; in  which  way,  though  it  may  be  very  ex- 
penfive,  the  men  are  confiantly  at  hand. 

It  has  been  fuggeRed,  that  the  victualling  of  harvefi-men, 
as  pradtifed  in  the  county  of  GIouceRer,  is  extremely  judi- 
cious and  proper.  They  have  no  regular  dinner.  Their 
breakfaR  is  cold  meat.  Their  refrelhment  in  the  field 
bread  and  cheefe,  with  fix  or  eight  quarts  of  beverage.  And 
at  night,  when  they  return  home,  they  have  a hot  fupper, 
after  which  each  man  lias  a quart  of  Rrong  beer,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  fatigues  of  the  day  which  has  elapfed,  and  to 
fend  him  to  rcR  in  good  humour  and  fpirits,  by  which  he  is 
prepared  for  the  toil  of  the  enfuing  day.  It  is  further  fup- 
pofed,  that  more  than  one  advantage  arifes  from  this  cuRom. 
“ All  the  work  within  doors,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is 
got  rid  of ; and  the  importance  of  continuing  the  work  of 
the  field,  without  a break  through  the  prime  part  of  it,  is 
extremely  evident,  and  capable  of  being  properly  appreciated 
by  thofe  who  from  experience  know  how  to  value  it. 

It  is,  however,  now  mofily  the  cufiom  in  different  parts, 
for  the  harveft-men  to  have  a dinner  of  meat  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  either  at  home  or  in  the  field  where  they  are  at 
work,  with  as  much  fmall  and  ftrong  beer  as  they  can 
drink. 

In  the  diftridlnoticedabove,  the  hours  of  labour  are  very 
long,  generally,  where  difpatch  is  required,  from  dawn  to 
dufk.  And  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done  is  commonly 
above  par,  that  is,  from  twenty  to  thirty  loads  of  grain  with 
one  fet  of  men.  In  moR  places,  the  rule  is  to  begin  as  foon 
as  they  can  fee,  and  to  work  until  the  night  falls. 

H a R v est- onlh,  a term  applied  to  the  time  for  which 
harveR  men  are  in  general  hired. 

Harvest  Moon.  See  Mcon. 

HARVESTING,  the  adf  of  cutting  down  and  fecuring 
diflerent  lorts  of  harveR  crops,  fo  that  they  may  be  kept 
until  they  are  wanted  for  ufe.  There  are  various  modes  of 
effefting  this  kind  of  bufinefs ; indeed,  peculiarities  are 
found  attached  to  almofi  every  different  traft  in  the  manner 
of  executing  it,  fome  of  which,  if  they  were  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  others,  would  be  conceived  improper  in 
many,  and  in  fome  quite  abfurd. 

If  it  were,  for  infiance,  advifed  that,  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithnefs  in  Scotland,  the  cultivators  of  the  land  fiiould 
purfue  the  methods  of  mowing  and  harvefiing  the  grain  in 
fwath,  or  in  cocks,  that  are  praftifed  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  it  would  unqueRionably  expofe  the  advifer 
to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  are  more  perfcftly 
acquainted  witli  the  matter. 


It 
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It  mud  be  evident,  to  every  one  who  is  converfant  with 
the  fubjedl,  that  the  manner  of  harveiting  a crop  that  does 
not  become  perfe&ly  ripened  before  Odtober  or  November, 
fhould,  in  confequence  of  the  ufual  precarious  date  of  the 
weather  at  fuch  a feafon,  be  very  different,  and  that  much 
more  care  and  precaution  are  requifite  to  preferve  it  from  in- 
jury than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  in  July  and  the 
following  month,  when  the  days  are  fo  much  longer,  and  the 
influence  of  the  fun  fo  much  greater.  But  this,  though  it 
does  not  by  any  means  account  for  all  the  various  methods 
in  which  the  crops  of  grain  are  harvefted  in  the  kingdom, 
many  of  which  are  probably  continued  rather  in  confequence 
of  long  habit  and  tlie  early  prejudices  of  farmers,  than  from 
any  conviction  of  their  expedience,  may,  notwithftanding, 
afford  a pretty  fatisfaCtory  reafon  why  more  precaution  is 
required  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  illand  than  is  con- 
ceived neceffary  in  the  fouthern  and  ealtern  divifions  of  the 
country.  In  the  latter  of  thefe,  as  has  been  already  feen, 
the  harveft  begins  at  an  early  period,  and  the  farmer  has,  of 
courfe,  but  little  to  apprehend  from  long  continued  feafons 
of  unfavourable  weather,  or  the  rapid  approach  of  the  winter, 
which  oppofcs  numerous  difficulties. 

In  whatever  mode  the  work  of  harvefting  is  managed, 
it  is  clear  that,  as  bad  weather  muff  greatly  affedt  the  pro- 
fits of  the  cultivator,  efpecially  where  wheat-crops  are 
concerned,  it  is  proper  that  he  fhould  be  conftantly  on 
his  guard  to  have  a fufficient  number  of  hands  at  work,  in 
order  that  the  inoff  may  be  made  of  the  fine  feafon  ; for, 
without  this,  much  lofs  muff  be  fuftained,  and  the  title  of 
afternoon  fanner  be  applied  to  him.  Indeed,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  at  this  period,  there  fhould  never  be  a 
fingle  moment  loft  in  getting  forward  with  the  work,  as  a 
proper  degree  of  difpatch  is  every  thing. 

With  regard  to  the  cutting  of  the  crops,  it  is  neceffary 
to  ftate,  that  moil  forts  of  grain,  except  that  of  barley, 
fhould  be  cut  or  reaped  before  they  become  over-ripe.  But 
where  barley  is  cut  in  an  unripe  condition,  it  is  apt  to  fhrivel, 
and  become  a bad  fample.  It  is,  however,  a praftice  with 
fome  farmers  to  leave  the  corn  Handing  fuch  a length  of 
time,  that  it  'is  ripe  enough  to  cut  and  carry,  as  they  term  it, 
or  until  the  fheaves  are  capable  of  being  carted  home,  on 
being  bound  up.  This  method  can,  however,  only  be  pur- 
fued  where  the  crops  are  quite  clean  and  free  from  ail  forts 
of  weeds. 

It  is  dated,  in  the  Report  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland, 
that  the  harveiting  with  winter-fown  wheat  i6  fometimes 
earlier  than  for  other  kinds  of  grain,  only  excepting  Dutch 
oats.  Spring-wheat  is  later,  and,  unlcfs  in  favourable  feafons, 
is  cut  with  other  grains.  It  is,  however,  fuggelted,  that 
there  feems  to  be  fome  diverfity  of  opinion  among  the  far- 
mers of  this  diftrid,  concerning  the  marks  of  ripenefs  in 
wheat,  or  the  exad  degrees  of  it  that  arc  requifite  to 
conftitute  a perfect  fample  : fome  affert  that  cutting  quick 
or  early  is  the  fureft  mode  of  having  the  grain  perfed  ; but 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  it  fliould  be  dead 
ripe ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  circulation  in  the  ftraw, 
as  well  as  the  corn,  fliould  be  over  before  it  is  cut  down. 
It  is  probable  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  be- 
tween thefe  extremes;  as  the  opinion  is  fandioned  by  the 
pradicc  of  the  beft  farmers,  who  neither  cut  very  quick, 
nor  allow  the  wheat  to  be  over  ripened.  Attentive  obfer- 
vation  readily  points  out  the  marks  of  maturity  which  arc 
neceffary  for  wheat,  as  well,  indeed,  as  for  every  other  fort  of 
grain,  and  which,  when  well  confidered,  arc  fandioned  by 
experience.  As  long  as  the  circulation  continues  through 
the  ear  of  the  plant,"  the  grain  is  deriving  fomething  from 
the  foil,  and  fhould  not  be  cut  down  ; but  the  moment  that 


is  over,  the  fooner  it  is  cut  flown  the  better.  The 
firft  appearance  of  the  circulation  being  at  a {land,  conlifts 
in  a flirinking  and  whitening  of  the  ilrawy  part  immediately 
below  the  ear,  which  proceeds  in  a gradual  manner  down- 
wards, until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  when  the  grain  is  pro- 
vincially  faid  to  be  dead  ripe  ; in  which  ftate  tiic  ftraw  be- 
comes brittle,  the  ears  are  eafily  broken  off,  and  the  grains 
fhake  out  in  the  time  of  handling.  But  to  this  flage  it 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  come,  as  the  lofs  of  grain  is 
not  only  great,  even  under  the  moll  favourable  circumflancc* 
of  calm  and  fair  weather,  but  the  quality  is  materially  im- 
paired by  fuch  a long  unneceffary  expofure  to  the  operation 
and  influence  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  a fad  now  well  under- 
flood,  that  the  nourifhing  and  fermentable  properties  of  all 
vegetable  produdions,  whether  grain  or  fruit,  bear  an  exad 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  they  have  en- 
joyed during  their  growth  and  ripening  ; the  benefits  de- 
rived from  thefe  continue  to  be  felt  while  the  circulation 
goes  on  : but  as  foon  as  it  ceafes,  thefe  elementary  fubftances 
begin  to  take  away  again  what  they  had  given  formerly  ; 
the  grain,  of  courfe,  lofes  its  colour  and-  flavour,  and  has 
every  valuable  quality  diminifhed.  If  it  fliould  be  over- 
taken by  rain  in  that  ftate,  the  injury  is  infinitely  greater 
than  what  happens  to  grain  that  is  cut  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. 

It  would,  confequently,  appear  that  the  period  at  which 
wheat,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  other  forts  of  white  crops  fhould 
be  cut,  is  when  the  ftraw  begins  to  fhrink,  and  becomes 
white  about  half  an  inch  below  the  ear  ; the  circulation  is 
then  cut  off,  and  all  further  benefit  from  its  Handing  is  at 
an  end  ; the  grain  has,  in  fad,  taken  every  thing  that  is 
requifite  to  perfed  it  from  the  ground  ; and  as  far  as  the 
value  of  the  ftraw,  whether  for  fodder  or  other  purpofes,  is 
concerned,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  cutting  it  while  the 
circulation  is  going  on,  and  by  that  means  preferring  a part 
of  the  natural  juices  ; the  value  of  ftraw,  like  that  of  hay, 
depending  upon  the  proportion  of  natural  juices  it  contains, 
and  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  prelerve  them. 

It  is  moftly  advifed  that  fuch  wheat  as  is  much  infefted 
with  weeds,  fhould  be  cut  three  or  even  four  days  earlier 
than  is  ufual,  in  order  that  the  weeds  may  have  time  to 
wither  before  the  corn  becomes  too  ripe,  for  if  it  fliould 
not  be  cut  before  the  grains  are  fully  ripe,  it  will  be  liable 
to  fuftain  confiderable  injury  by  fliedding,  lofs  of  colour, 
and  damage  from  rain,  while  it  continues  expofed  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  weeds  being  rendered  dry.  A fingle  fhower, 
or  even  a day’s  gentle  rain,  while  it  lies  in  fwath,  is,  indeed, 
thought  by  fome  to  be  rather  beneficial  to  the  grain,  by 
cauiing  it  to  feel  dry,  and  flippery  in  the  hand,  and  threfti 
out  the  better ; but  every  poffihle  care  fliould  at  the  fame 
time  be  taken  to  guard  againfl  its  being  wetted  too  much 
in  the  field.  When,  however,  through  any  unavoidable 
accident,  it  is  laid  up  in  too  moift  a condition,  though  it 
may  not  take  any  great  harm  in  the  mow,  it  will  fweat  and 
adhere  together,  after  being  laid  in  a heap,  when  threfhed 
out,  and  have  a perfedly  white  appearance  from  mouldinefs, 
as  if  dredged  over  with  flower.  As  corn,  in  this  ftate,  is 
not  capable  of  being  kept,  it  fliould  conftantly  be  fent  to 
the  market,  and  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Notwithftanding  it  is  fuppofed  that  mod  forts  of  grain  are 
bettered  by  lying  a fhort  (pace  of  time  in  fwaths,  grips, 
or  handfuls,  in  order  to  take  the  dews,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  contribute  to  the  rendering  of  the  corn  more 
plump,  and  of  a better  colour,  yet  the  ftraw  is  thereby 
greatly  deteriorated  as  a fodder,  unlefs  the  grain  had 
been  cut  before  it  liad  attained  its  full  maturity,  and 
has  laid  out  no  longer  than  till  it  has  become  completely 

ripened. 
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ripened.  But  in  hot  dry  fummet  feafon  8,  when  the  grain 
ripens  in  a complete  manner,  and  its  own  vigour  fupplies  it 
with  a proper  colour,  rendering  it  fo  plump  as  that  the  hulks 
readily  yield  their  contents  on  threlhing,  wheat  need  not  lie 
out  in  the  above  Hates  before  it  is  (heaved,  unlefs  it  Ihould 
have  much  graify  matter  among  it,  which  ought  never  to  be 
the  cafe  : in  cold  wet  fummers,  however,  wheat  is  fomctimes 
horny  and  pale,  the  grains  thin,  and  in  need  of  being 
plumped  up  ; their  hulks  adhering  fo  clofe,  that  they 
require  to  be  mellowed  in  order  to  their  threlhing  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  full  grain  which  fwells  the  chaff, 
even  until  it  opens  in  fine  fruitful  years,  is  almoft  bare 
and  expofed  to  the  conftant  effects  of  moillure,  the  heavy 
ears  in  fuch  cafes  fpreading  and  hanging  over  the  chaff, 
which  of  courfe  opens  and  fprcads  wider,  letting  the  rains 
in  at  the  bands  more  expeditioully  than  in  lefs  kindly  feafons, 
when  the  grain  is  more  light,  and  the  ears  in  the  Ihock  Hand 
more  erect  and  clofer. 

It  is  pretty  generally  the  practice  in  mod  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  cut  the  rye  and  wheat  crops  with  the  fickle  or 
reaping-hook,  a tool  which  would  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpofe  from  the  moll  early  periods  of  the 
art  of  huibandry.  But,  in  fome  cafes,  this  tool  is  employed 
in  a toothed  ftate,  while  in  others  it  has  fimply  a cutting 
edge.  The  work  is  commonly  done  equally  well  whichever 
is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  of  reaping  is 
performed  differently,  in  refpedl  to  height  and  other  circum- 
ffances,  according  as  the  cuftom  of  the  diftrict  may  prevail. 
It  is  ufual,  in  fome  of  the  midland  counties,  and  in  many  of 
thofe  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaff,  to  cut  the  wheat  crops  at  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  fomctimes  eighteen,  inches 
from  the  ground  ; the  handfuls,  as  they  are  reaped,  being 
laid  on  bands  formed  from  fome  ot  the  reeds  of  the  crop 
twilled  or  knotted  together  near  to  the  ear  part.  Thefe 
different  parcels  being  bound  up  into  what  are  termed 
Iheaves,  are  either  fuffered  to  lie  upon  the  Hubble  for'a  few 
days  previoufly  to  their  being  carried,  or  they  are  fet  up  on 
their  bottoms  in  double  rows,  the  head  of  the  one  Iheaf  in- 
clining againft  that  of  the  other  oppofite  to  it,  fo  as  to  form 
a fort  of  irregular  triangle  if  the  bafe  be  included.  But  in 
fome  other  cafes  the  Iheaves  are  fet  up  into  a kind  of  ffouk 
without  being  hooded. 

In  moll  of  thefe  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  crop  is  carted  off  the 
land,  the  ftubble  is  mown  by  means  of  a feythe,  and,  after 
being  raked  into  large  heaps,  is  conveyed  away  to  the  farm- 
yard, where  it  is  ufed,  either  for  thatching  buildings,  corn 
and  hay  ricks,  or  as  litter  for  the  ftock. 

However,  in  the  north  and  weft  of  this  country,  and  in 
every  part  of  Scotland  where  wheat  and  rye  are  grown,  the 
crops  are  reaped  as  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  as  can 
be  conveniently  done  ; and  the  Iheaves,  after  being  bound 
up,  are  fet  into  (hocks,  which  are  provincially  termed  Jlouhs, 
confifting  of  a double  row  of  five  Iheaves,  or  fometimes  fix, 
over  which,  in  moll  places,  two  Iheaves  are  put  in  fuch  a 
way  as  to  completely  cover  and  protedl  the  others  in  their 
upper  parts.  Thefe  have  the  title  of  hood  or  cap-Jheaves , 
which,  w’hen  properly  placed,  have  an  extremely  good  effedl 
in  preventing  even  very  heavy  rains  from  penetrating  and 
injuring  the  grain  below  in  any  very  material  degree.  It 
is  the  cuftom  i~  fome  places,  as  foon  as  the  hood-lheaves 
have  been  put  on  the  ftouk,  with  their  root  ends  uppermoft, 
to  have  their  heads  fpread  carefully  over  the  top  of  the 
ftouk  ; as,  by  the  ears  being  thus  reclined,  they  are  in  a 
great  meafure  free  from  injury  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame 
time  guard  the  ftouks  they  cover  from  almoft  any  rain  that 
can  fall  ; and,  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  preferving 
thefe  hood-lheaves  in  the  fituations  in  which  they  have  been 


put,  a parcel  of  ftraws,  the  ufual  thicknefs  of  a band,  is  taken 
from  each  fide  below  the  band  of  one  of  the  Iheaves,  which, 
together,  form  a fort  of  ropes,  that,  being  conveyed  round 
the  other  (lieaf,  binds  them  fall  to  each  other,  and  of  courfe 
preferves  them  both  in  their  due  fituations. 

Some,  however,  confider  this  practice  of  hooding  or  cover- 
ing the  tops  of  the  ftouks,  as  greatly  retarding  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  harvefting,  let  the  nature  of  the  climate  be 
what  it  may,  as  the  crops  in  fuch  cafes  cannot  be  fo  quickly 
ready  for  being  fecured  in  the  houfe,  or  built  into  Hacks,  as 
when  it  is  fully  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  confequently  fuppofed  that  the  propriety  of  employing 
this  precaution  againft  the  effects  of  bad  weather  mult  de- 
pend in  a great  degree  upon  the  period  at  which  the  crop  is 
reaped,  the  ftate  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  climate  in  the  particular  fituation  or  place.  In 
every  one  of  thefe  there  is  often  fo  great  and  almoft  regular 
a difference,  that  the  means  which  the  cautious  farmer  may 
find  it  prudent  to  make  ufe  of  in  fome  fituations,  will  in 
others  be,  if  not  improper,  at  leaft  much  lefs  neceffary.  It  is 
alked  to  what,  except  the  circumftance  of  the  harveft  com- 
mencing at  earlier  periods,  and  that  of  the  weather  continuing 
more  uniformly  favourable,  it  is  owing,  that  the  farmers  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  this  country  never  hood  or  cover  their 
wheat  crops  in  Iheaf,  while  that  precaution  is  never  over- 
looked or  omitted  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  illand  ? If  this 
variation  in  the  pradtice  be  not  accounted  for  on  the  above 
grounds,  it  is  fuppofed  difficult  to  explain  the  caufes  from 
which  it  has  originated. 

O 

By  others,  both  the  above  practices  are  fuppofed  wrong. 
In  fine  weather  the  ears  of  corn  cannot  be  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  dews  ; and  even  where  the  grain  is  thin,  a 
flight  (hower  is  often  of  great  benefit  to  it.  In  a rainy  feafon 
they  cannot  be  covered  too  clofely  ; confequently,  in  the 
work  of  covering  the  wheat,  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
rural  economy,  the  farmer  mull  be  guided  by  the  nature  of 
the  feafon,  and  not  by  the  ufual  cuftom  of  the  diftridl  in 
which  he  may  refide. 

It  is  a cuftom  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  fome  other  counties,  to 
bind  up  the  wheat  into  (heaves,  notwithftanding  it  may  be 
full  of  weeds,  and  fet  them  up  in  three  (heaves  together,  each 
fomewhat  (loping  againft  the  other,  afterwards  covering  them 
at  their  tops  with  two  others  opened  at  their  car  ends,  which 
are  extended  and  placed  in  a downward  diredlion.  In  this 
way  their  wheat  crops  were  formerly  let  Hand  for  three 
weeks,  or  longer,  in  the  field,  before  they  were  carried,  as 
no  wet  could,  it  was  imagined,  hurt  the  grain,  or  caufe  it 
to  grow  in  the  ear.  Thefe  are  now,  however,  let  Hand  a 
much  (horter  time  in  the  field,  being  kept  more  clean  from 
weeds. 

In  the  county  of  Wilts  it  was  formerly  a pretty  common 
pradlice  to  form  their  wheat  crops,  after  being  cut  into  what 
they  term  pooks,  in  which  the  Iheaves  are  fet  in  a circle  with 
the  ears  upwards,  on  which  another  circle  of  (heaves  is  placed, 
and  fo  on,  contracting  each  round  until  the  pile  terminates 
in  a fort  of  point,  over  which  a (heaf,  opened  in  the  middle,  is 
turned  with  the  ears  downwards,  fomething  in  the  manner  of 
the  hackle  of  a bee -hive,  as  ears  thus  turned  do  not  fo  readily 
grow,  though  much  wet  may  fall  upon  them  ; and,  from  the 
bottom  of  a (heaf  being  broader  than  its  top,  the  upper  ones 
(helve  over  the  under  ones  in  the  pooks,  in  the  manner  of  the 
eaves  of  a houfe,  and  the  whole  is  thus  kept  dry.  A pook 
may  in  this  way  be  made  to  contain  a load,  or  even  two  loads, 
and  render  the  grain  fecure  from  wet.  But  it  is  not  a method 
that  is  much  had  recourfe  to  at  prefent,  the  grain  being  left 
in  the  field  a much  (horter  time  than  was  formerly  the  cafe. 
Befides,  it  is  a mode  that  takes  up  too  much  time. 


It 
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It  Is  conceived,  by  a late  writer,  that  the  practice  cf  leav- 
ing  the  wheat  ftubble  fo  long  as  to  render  mowing  after- 
wards neceffary,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  fouthern  and 
midland  counties  ; and  further,  that  though  this  be  unquef- 
tionably  a remain  of  the  method  of  harvefling  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  does  not  feern  worthy  of  being 
imitated  at  prefent,  as  being  expofed  to  numerous  diffi- 
culties that  do  not  apply  to  the  general  and  ufual  mode  of 
executing  the  work.  It  is  well  known  to  thofe  converfant 
with  the  bufinefs,  it  is  fuppofcd,  that  the  higher  the  crop  is 
cut  the  more  heads  and  Items  are  broken  oft  and  dropped  ; 
and  that  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  a field 
in  which  a long  ftubble  has  been  left,  will  find  the  lofs  of 
grain  extremely  great,  indeed  far  more  than  in  cafes  where 
the  crops  have  been  reaped  pretty  clofe  to  the  ground.  Fur- 
ther, the  reaping  of  a crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  of  the 
ufual  length  and  thicknefs,  is  not  only  better  and  cleaner, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  more  expeditioufly  performed  when 
cut  near  to  the  furface  of  the  land.  The  reaper,  by  leaning 
the  handful  he  has  reaped  gently  againft  the  Handing  grain, 
can  go  on  to  cut  and  keep  together  with  the  greatefl  fa- 
cility, a much  larger  quantity  than  he  can  grafp  in  his  hand. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  crop  is  cut  twelve  ©r  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  grafping 
the  Items  before  cutting,  or  tliev  will  infallibly  drop  upon 
the  ftubble  and  be  loft.  In  the  former  cafe  toe,  an  expert 
reaper  will,  at  every  time  he  Hoops,  reap  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  that  can  be  done  by  the  perfon  who  is  obliged 
to  lav  hold  of  the  different  Items  ; and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
lofs  of  grain  and  of  ltraw,  with  the  unavoidable  expence  of 
mowing,  raking,  carting,  and  Hacking  the  ftubble,  it  will,  it 
is  fuppofed,  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  the  moft  zealous  advo- 
cates for  this  method  of  harvefling,  if  it  be  fuperior  to  the 
other,  to  difplay  in  what  this  fuperiority  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  where 
clofe  reaping  is  much  pradtifed,  it  is  ftated  that  low  (hearing 
produces  additional  provender  for  live  flock  ; and  where  the 
whole  of  the  ltraw  is  not  required  for  ufe  as  food,  the  cattle 
will  rejedt  the  coarfcr  part,  which  may  ferve  as  litter,  and 
being  trodden  under  their  feet,  will  greatly  augment  the 
quantity  of  manure.  If  a long  ftubble  were  to  be  ploughed 
into  the  foil  before  winter,  it  might  be  of  fervice  ; but  when 
it  has  been  bleached  by  the  rain  and  wind,  and  corroded 
with  the  adtion  of  froft,  the  whole  of  its  juices,  and  all  its 
manuring  virtues,  are  in  a great  meaftire  loft  and  deftroyed. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  this  pradtice  without  doubt  originated 
in  the  idea,  that  feems  in  former  times  to  have  been  enter- 
tained,  that  in  place  of  building  the  crops  of  wheat  in  flacks, 
as  is  at  prefent  the  ufual  method  of  proceeding  in  other  parts 
of  the  ifland,  it  was  indifpenfably  requifite  to  fecure  them  in 
the  barns.  The  force  of  prejudice,  and  the  diflike  of  in- 
novation of  every  defeription  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  have  had 
the  tendency,  of  not  only  continuing  it  fo  long,  but  of  con- 
tributing to  its  general  eftablifhment.  (See  Reaping.) 

In  almoll  the  whole  of  ihe  fouthern  parts  of  this  country, 
the  crops  of  both  oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  of  peas  and 
beans,  are  mown  by  means  of  a ftiff  fort  of  feythe,  and  either 
repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  fwaths,  or  formed  into  fmall 
cocks,  in  which  dates  they  continue  until  they  are  ready  for 
being  conveyed  to  the  barns  or  flack-yards.  As  foon  as 
they  are  in  this  condition,  the  carts  or  waggons  are  fet  to 
work,  and  the  whole  of  the  hands  that  can  be  fpared  em- 
ployed in  raking  the  ground  after  them.  In  fhort,  the  bufi- 
nefs is  managed  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  in 
which  hay  making  is  performed.  The  mowing  and  harveft- 
ing  grain  in  fwath  or  in  cocks,  if  practices,  that  can  in  any 
climate  op  fituation  be  admitted  as  beneficial,  can  only,  it  is 
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imagined,  be  confidered  fo  where  the  harvefts  are  early,  and 
where  the  climate  is  extremely  mild,  favourable,  and  Heady. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  probable  that  fuch  methods 
can  ever  become  generally  eftablifhed  in  this  country.  For 
it  is  believed,  that  the  benefits  derived  from  harvefling  the 
above  different  forts  of  crops  in  the  fheaf  are  extremely 
numerous,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  of  the  pradlices  that  have 
been  juft  noticed. 

Indeed,  the  writer  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  York- 
fhire,  appears  juftly  fer.fible  of  their  fuperiority,  though 
much  in  the  habit  of  harvefling  grain  in  the  fwath,  and 
tlates  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  methods' 
to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fheaf  method,  for  all  thefe 
forts  of  grain.  The  wafle  throughout  is  much  lefs ; the 
corn  is  at  once  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  weather  ; 
the  labour  of  carrying,  houfing,  or  flacking  is  infinitely 
leffened  ; much  barn  room  is  faved,  the  labour  of  threfhing 
is  lefs  ; the  ftraw,  where  the  harveft  proves  wet,  make# 
much  better  fodder  ; and,  under  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
flances,  the  grain  preferves  its  colour  in  the  fneaf  far  better 
than  in  the  fwath.  And  after  having  ftated  the  feeming  in- 
conveniency  of  harvefling  grain  in  the  fheaf  to  principally 
confifl  in  the  increafe  of  labour  at  the  outlet,  it  is  concluded 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  labour  performed  by 
men  is  diminifhed,  not  increafed,  by  the  pradtice  of  harvefling 
in  the  fheaf.  When  to  this  is  added  the  eafe  and  expedition 
in  the  work  of  carrying  ; which  is  the  moft  important  bufi- 
nefs of  harveft,  and  that  which  requires  the  greatefl  dif- 
patch,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  by 
harveiling  in  the  fheaf,  the  labour,  the  anxiety,  and  the 
rifle  of  harveft  are  leffened,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  the  value  of  the  produce,  is  augmented. 
And  farther,  it  is  fuggefted  by  another  writer,  that  if  the’ 
above  author  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  great 
benefits  derived  from  the  ufe  of  threfhing  machines,  and 
been  alfo  aware  of  the  almoft  impoflibility  of  threfhing 
clean  by  fuch  machinery,  unlefs  where  the  grain  is  fpread 
out  evenly  upon  the  board,  and  taken  in  regularly  by  the 
feeders,  he  would  have  ftated  this  as  one  principal  reafou 
why  crops  of  the  oat  and  barley  kinds  fhould  be  harvelled 
in  the  fheaf  method. 

In  different  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  and  fome  other  neigh- 
bouring diflridls,  it  is  an  ufual  cuftom  to  mow  the  crops 
of  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  other  fimilar  kinds  with  the 
feythe,  and  then  to  bind  them  up  into  fheaves,  fetting  them 
up  afterwards  into  flacks  in  the  manner  that  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  in  fpeaking  of  wheat  crops.  Where  it  is 
the  intention  to  harveft  grain  in  the  fwath,  or  cock  me- 
thod, the  ufual  mode  is  to  mow  in  an  outward  direction, 
or  from  the  Handing  corn,  as  is  praftifed  with  grafs;  but 
when  it  is  defigned,  that  it  fhould  be  bound  up  into  fheaves, 
it  fhould  be  mown  inwards,  or  towards  the  (landing  grain. 
By  this  means,  and  that  of  fixing  what  is  termed  a cradle 
over  the  feythe,  or  bows  made  of  willow  flioots  on  the 
heel,  or  lower  end  of  the  feythe  fhaft,  the  corn  is  made 
to  fall  eafy  and  regularly  off  the  feythe,  and  to  reft  againft 
the  Handing  grain  in  an  inclining  manner.  A woman  and 
a boy  generally  attend  each  mower.  The  boy  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  engaged  in  making  bands,  but  in  fome  cafes  alfo  ' 
in  binding  the  fheaves.  The  woman,  with  a long  toothed 
wooden  or  iron  toothed  -ake,  having  a fhort  fhaft,  or  handle, 
gathers  and  colle£ls  the  grain,  after  being  mown,  into  por- 
tions about  the  fize  of  a fheaf,  and,  with  equal  dexterity  and 
quicknefs,  lays  it  regularly  into  the  band,  without  ever 
Hooping  or  touching  it  with  the  hands.  However,  in  fome 
fituations  this  fort  of  work  is  more  conveniently  accomplifhed- 
t>y  means  of  a kind  of  fork;  which  is  formed  with  two 
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■prongs  below,  fomewbat  in  the  manner  of  the  common  hay 
fork,  to  which  arc  fixed  at  the  upper  part  two  upright 
prongs,  by  which  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  fwath, 
and  collected  into  fneaves,  the  lower  prongs  lifting  it  up, 
while  thofe  on  the  upper  fide  prevent  its  falling  backwards, 
and  determine  the  quantity  which  is  fufficient  for  the  fheaf. 
By  this  Ample  contrivance,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  grain 
may  be  gathered  more  regularly,  and  much  more  expedi- 
tiouffy  into  the  Iheaf,  than  by  the  labour  of  the  hand,  as 
ufually  pradtifed. 

It  is  ufual,  as  foon  as  the  mower  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  field,  in  fome  places,  for  him  to  begin  to  bind  and 
fet  the  fneaves  into  fitouks,  which  he  goes  on  doing  in  the 
whole  of  his  returning  courfe  towards  the  end  of  the 
fwath,  where  lie  began  with  the  fcytlie.  In  this  cafe  the 
woman  is,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  in  raking  the  Hub- 
ble, which,  on  lands  that  have  been  properly  harrowed 
and  rolled,  is  eafily  done,  and  fo  effectually,  that  fcarcely 
a Hem  is  loll.  In  the  work  of  performing  thefe  different 
operations,  there  are,  however,  feveral  variations  to  be  met 
with  in  the  practice  of  different  places. 

It  is  fuggelted,  that  this  plan  of  harveffing  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  foine  other  crops,  may,  for  numerous  reafons,  be 
confidered  fuperior  to  that  of  reaping,  and  confequently, 
deferve  more  than  ordinary  attention  from  thofe  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  practice,  and  who  are  not  fo 
much  attached  to  ancient  cu(Ioms,as  to  difregard  every  means 
of  improvement,  becaufe  they  are  not  generally  adopted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  lituated.  The  great  lcarcity  of 
labourers,  and  the  rapid  advances  in  the  rates  of  harvelt 
wages,  are  felt  in  the  inoft  fevere  manner,  and  complained  of 
with  earneftnefs ; of  courfe  every  mode,  by  which  the  number 
can  with  propriety  be  reduced,  and  by  which  various  other 
deferiptions  of  labourers,  as  women,  boys,  girls,  &c.  can  be 
fubftituted  with  propriety  in  the  harvell-lield,  mult  have 
the  tendency  of  obviating  the  lofs,  inconvenience,  ancl  addi- 
tional expence,  to  which  the  farmer  is  fubjefted,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  hands,  which  is 
too  frequently  experienced  at  fuch  bufy  feafons.  It  is  con- 
tended, indeed,  that  without  the  aid  which  is  derived  during 
the  harvelt  months  from  the  poor  negledted  peafantry  of 
Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  grain  crops  in 
many  of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  ifland  could  not,  by  the 
prefent  generally  praftifed  mode  of  harveffing,  be  cut  and 
gathered  in,  without  taking  fuch  a number  ol  hands  from 
the  various  manufactures  of  the  country,  as  would  be  incon- 
venient, and  at  fuch  rates  of  wages  as  would  almoft  amount 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops. 

It  is  Hated,  on  the  ground  of  attentive  examination,  that 
the  mode  of  harveffing  which  is  practifed  in  Yorkshire,  is 
preferable,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  a general  method,  to  any 
other  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  kingdom.  And  that  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  northern  and  weftern  parts 
of  this  country  as  well  as  every  part  of  Scotland,  efpecially 
wherever  improved  cultivation,  and  various  extenfive  manu- 
factories have  been  effablilhed. 

Notwithftanding  oat,  barley,  bean,  and  fome  other  fimilar 
kinds  of  crops,  are  however  occafionally  mown  with  the 
fcytlie,  they  are,  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the  greateft  por- 
tion of  the  ifland,  cut  by  the  fickle  ; and  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  it  moftly  by  women,  while  in  Scotland  there  is 
generally  a pretty  equal  mixture  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  bufinefs.  There,  in  general,  the  ploughmen 
are  no  farther  engaged  in  tlie  harvelt  work,  than  merely  in 
bringing  home  the  crops  to  the  (lack  yards.  In  fome  par- 
ticular diffriCts  however,  efpecially  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremities, every  operation  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  See.  is 
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fufpended,  and  the  ploughmen  are  made  to  bear  a fliare  in 
the  labours  of  the  harvelt  field.  There  is  nothing  particular 
in  the  manner  of  performing  harvelt  work  in  this  part  of  the 
ifland  ; the  grain  being  chiefly  reaped  low  with  the  fickle, 
bound  up  into  Iheaves,  and  fet  in  ftouks. 

In  regard  to  the  rates  of  harveffing,  they  are  extremely 
various,  according  to  particular  circumftances,  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  courfe  not  capable  of 
being  afeertained  with  any  ufeful  accuracy.  But  it  may  be 
noticed  that  a man,  accuitomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  feythe,  is 
capable  of  performing  his  work  over  as  much  ground  as  four 
reapers.  The  expence  in  the  feythe  method  is  of  courfe 
much  lefs,  the  number  of  hands  much  reduced  ; and  other 
deferiptions  of  them  than  thofe  at  prefent  employed,  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  ufeful,  confequently  lefs  difficulty 
experienced  in  providing  a fufficient  number. 

Befides,  the  work  is  executed  in  an  equally  complete 
manner,  and  with  far  more  expeditioR  ; while  at  the  fame 
time  the  quantity  of  the  neceffary  article  ffraw  is  greatly 
augmented. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  greater  expedition  in  harveffing 
is  requifite  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon  ; as  grain 
that  is  haftily  ripened,  fcorched  up  by  the  action  of  the  fun, 
and  full  in  the  ear,  fpeedily  takes  on  a ftain,  is  quickly  in- 
jured by  moiffure,  and  ealily  Iheds  by  every  blaff  of  wind. 
It  is  confequently  advifable  to  lofe  no  time  in  fuch  cafes, 
but  immediately  to  employ  a greater  number  of  perfons  as 
reapers,  as  more  cannot  be  required  than  that  the  corn  be 
well  ripened,  and  good  in  the  colour,  to  produce  which  the 
lefs  it  then  lies  abroad,  either  in  the  grip  or  ffieaf,  the  better. 
Reaping  high  where  the  bottom  is  weedy  may  greatly  affift 
in  this  view.  And  for  hilly  diftricts  it  has  been  fuggelted 
by  an  old  writer,  that  grain  can  never  be  better  houfed, 
when  it  is  perfe&ly  ripe,  hard,  and  has  no  mixture  of  weedy 
matter,  than  by  gripping  it  and  carting  as  faff  as  it  is  cut 
down,  as  the  dampnels  caufed  by  its  lying  upon  the  ground 
during  the  night  is  not  eafily  expelled.  With  wheat  it  is 
mod  generally  advifable  to  turn  fuch  grips  as  are  left  out, 
as  early  as  poffible  after  they  have  been  formed,  in  order  that 
they  may  fpeedily  become  dry.  In  this  way  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  preferved  longer  from  fprouting  in  the  ear  in 
cafe  there  ffiould  be  rain.  But  when  dripping  weather  or 
driving  milts  enfue,  and  continue  for  any  length  of  time 
after  fuch  grips  have  been  loaded  with  wet,  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  art  of  man  to  prevent  their  growing.  Independent 
of  other  accidents,  even  the  bare  weight  of  the  ears  will 
fink  the  grips  to  the  ground,  though  they  may  have  been 
laid  in  the  lighted  manner,  by  which  they  muff  be  injured 
if  fuffered  to  remain  long  out  in  bad  feafons.  And  on  fome- 
thing  of  this  principle  it  is  that  the  farmers  in  the  counties 
of  Leicefter  and  Northampton,  efpecially  where  the  lands 
are  rich,  deep,  and  flat  in  their  fituation  with  much  inclo- 
fure,  leave  a very  high  wheat  ltubble,  on  which  the  grips 
of  corn  are  held  up  and  fupported  quite  hollow  and  free 
from  the  ground,  and  of  courfe  are  more  eafily  dried  by  the 
fun  and  the  wind  ; for  it  may  be  remarked  that  on  rich  foils 
the  grips  will  grow  more  readily  after  they  have  taken  wet, 
when  on  the  naked  ground,  than  in  the  contrary  circum- 
ffances,  particularly  in  hilly  fituations. 

In  all  cafes  the  more  forward  the  harveff  feafon  is,  and  the 
more  warm  the  weather,  and  the  longer  the  grain  may  re- 
main with  fafety  in  the  field,  whether  it  be  in  grips  or 
Iheaves,  as  fuch  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  after  it  is  cut 
not  only  mellows  it,  but  makes  it  threlh  better  and  look 
finer,  as  has  been  already  fuggelted.  Hence,  when  the 
wheat  harveff  takes  place  by  the  middle  or  before  the  latter 
end  of  July,  which  i§  fqmetimes  the  cafe,  there  is  little 
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•danger  in  letting  the  grain  lie  abroad  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  even  a week,  if  it  be  not  ever  ripe  when  cut,  though  a 
rainy  day  or  two  fhould  intervene,  as  at  fuch  a period  of  the 
year  the  fun  is  generally  fo  hot,  the  days  fo  long,  and  the 
dews  commonly  fo  trifling,  that  the  corn  foon  dries  even 
after  a heavy  fhower ; while  in  the  middle,  and  Hill  more 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  month,  the  rains  commonly 
begin,  the  dews  are  more  powerful,  and  the  fun’s  drying 
power  fo  greatly  leffencd,  that  if  wet  weather  takes  place 
then,  the  grain  will  be  much  more  liable  to  grow  and  be 
injured. 

It  has  been  fuggcfled,  by  way  of  caution,  by  an  old  writer, 
that  it  is  material  in  hilly  did  rifts  not  to  bind  the  grips  of 
wheat  into  (heaves,  at  too  early  a period  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  as  in  fuch  fituations  they  have  taken  fuch  a damp  by 
having  lain  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  that  though  the 
ftraw  and  cluffy  ears  may  appear  dry  as  foon  as  the  dew  is 
firft  difiipatcd,  and  the  fun  has  Ihone  a few  hours  upon  them, 
there  will  II ill  remain  an  inward  dampnefs  in  the  ltraw  and 
grain,  which  will  be  injurious  in  the  flack  or  mow.  The 
afternoon  fhould  of  courfe  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  of  grip- 
ping and  binding  the  grain  into  fheaves  in  fuch  places,  the 
workbeing  fmifhcd  before  the  approach  of  night.  It  is  hell, 
however,  to  lay  the  bands  in  the  morning,  as  they  will  then 
twill  better  and  be  lefs  brittle  than  after  the  fun  has  (hone 
fome  time  on  the  corn.  They  fhould  always  be  made  flrong 
and  well  twilled  together,  in  order  that  they  may  contain 
the  corn  without  giving  way.  But  though  the  modes  ad- 
■vifed  above  may  be  practifed  with  propriety  in  fome  inltances, 
and  for  fome  kinds  of  corn,  they  fhould  not  be  much  em- 
ployed for  wheat  crops,  as  it  is  found  that  the  lefs  they  are 
•expofed  to  wet  and  heat  the  better.  On  this  principle,  the 
pradlice  of  covering  the  (hocks  of  wheat  with  cloths  and 
mats,  is  in  ufe  in  fome  places  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  be- 
tween Sandwich  and  Dover.  The  mats  are  found  the  bed 
and  are  the  moll  commonly  employed.  By  this  means  it  is 
fuppafed  that  the  fample  of  the  grain  is  fo  much  improved, 
that  the  bakers  at  Dover  give  a decided  preference  to  fuch 
as  is  treated  in  this  manner.  The  expence  of  mats  for  this 
ufe  is  about  feven-pence  each,  which,  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  will  lad  many  years. 

In  regard  to  the  bufinefs  of  tying  up  the  (heaves,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  it  is  a work  that  is  not  always  fufficiently 
attended  to.  By  way  of  difpatch  the  reapers  are  fometimes 
apt  to  bind  them  too  near  the  ear  ends,  the  confequences  of 
which  are  that  they  flip  through  the  bands,  do  not  hold  to- 
gether while  they  arc  thrown  into  the  carts  in  loading,  and 
moll  genera'lv  fall  through  the  bands  before  they  are  threfhed. 
When  (light  rain  is  forefeen  at  harvefl  time,  it  is  the  beft 
way  to  bind  up  the  grips  of  corn  as  fafl  as  they  are  formed 
into  fheaves,  as  fnvall  ihowers  will  wet  them  fo  much  as  to 
prevent  its  being  done  with  propriety.  But  it  is  better 
never  to  cut  grain  at  all  under  the  circumflances  of  wet,  as 
it  is  always  a bad  practice,  where  it  can  be  avoided.  When 
the  harvefls  are  wet  it  is  the  bed  to  have  the  fheaves  fmall, 
as  from  their  being  thin  at  the  tops,  and  falling  clofe,  the 
rain  does  not  fo  readily  link  down  iuto  the  middle  of  them, 
and  thence  get  through  to  the  bands,  which  it  is  very  liable 
to  do  in  large  fheaves  that  lie  broad  and  take  up  more  room. 
The  fmall  lized  fneave  is  likewife  the  mod  proper,  where 
there  i>  much  weedy  matter  intermixed  with  the  grain,  which 
however  ought  never  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  air,  fun,  and  wind, 
have  greater  power  in  drying  than  under  the  contrary  cir- 
cumdances.  And  the  writer  of  “ Minutes  of  Agriculture” 
advifes,  that  the  fheaves  fhould  only  be  tied  in  a loofe  man- 
ner, and  neither  too  large  or  too  fmall ; they  mud  not,  how- 
ever, be  left  too  loofe,  as  in  that  cafe  they  will  be  in  danger 
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of  flipping  through  the  bands  wholly,  befides  their  being 
difficult  to  load  and  worfe  to  dack.  It  is  likewife  fuggeded, 
that  they  be  fet  up  in  fuch  a way  as  only  to  jud  touch  each 
other  at  the  butts  and  ears,  a fpace  of  a foot  and  a half  being  . 
left  between  each  fheaf,  at  the  fpot  where  they  are  bound, 
the  ears  of  the  bands  being  condantly  turned  inwards.  In 
general,  it  is  afferted,  the  fmall  loofe -tied  fheaves  will  dry 
foon,  while  the  large  tight-tied  ones  of  the  fame  (hock  will 
grow;  and  that  the  ears  of  the  bands  are  the  firll  parts  that 
begin  to  grow.  Further,  that  thofe  (hocks  whicli  Hand  free 
and  open,  are  much  fofter  than  thofe  of  which  the  ffieaves 
dand  together  in  a clofe  huddled  manner,  through  which 
neither  fun  nor  air  can  penetrate.  It  is  dill  farther  recom- 
mended that  indead  of  tying  the  bands  near  the  butts,  as  is 
ufual,  they  fhould  be  tied  loofely  about  the  fame  didances 
from  the  tops,  fpreading  out  the  butts,  and  fetting  up  the 
ffieaves  in  the  fugar  loaf  form  iingly,  leaving  the  infides  to- 
tally hollow.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  dry 
quickly  ; when  by  ffiifting  the  hands  back  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day  to  the  common  binding  places,  and  opening  the 
ears  a little,  they  become  fpeedily  in  a ilate  for  carrying. 
This,  however,  is  a mode  that  caufes  confidcrable  addi- 
tional trouble. 

In  places  where  the  harveds  are  late  and  rainy,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  grain  crops  is  mollly  arduous  aud  difficult. 
Confequently,  other  methods  befides  thofe  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  which  have  been  already  detailed,  are  had  recourfe 
to  occafionally,  fuch  as  what  are  termed  gaiting  and  hut- 
ting. Thele  modes  are,  however,  only  prattifed  in  fuch  cafes 
as  where,  from  the  precarious  date  of  the  weather,  the  crons 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  fpoiled,  without  fome  un- 
uiual  exertion.  Thefe  methods  are  made  ufe  of  in  feveral 
of  the  more  northern  counties  of  England,  a3  well  as  iri 
fome  parts  more  towards  the  north  in  Scotland,  and  do  not 
appear  bad  methods  of  harveding  grain  crops  in  late  un- 
favourable feafons.  The  work  is  executed  in  this  manner  : 
the  ffieaf,  indead  of  being  bound  tight  towards  the  butt-end, 
as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  is  tied  Hackly,  and  the  band  moved 
up  until  it  reach  fome  of  the  ears.  The  binder  then  lets 
the  ffieaf  in  a rather  forcible  manner  on  its  bottom,  fo  as  to 
give  it  a fort  of  bafe  to  dand  upon.  And  where  the  corn 
is  gaited  by  thofe  who  are  experienced  in  the  bufinefs,  the 
bands  are  condantly  puffied  down  the  middle  of  the  ffieaves, 
after  they  have  been  fet  on  end,  and  the  bottoms  fpread  out, 
the  middles  being  left  hollow,  and  care  taken  to  form  fmall 
openings  towards  the  foutli,  by  which  contrivance  the  air 
as  well  as  the  fun  have  the  greated  poffible  influence  in  pre- 
ferving  the  crops,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  being  carried 
and  ducked  up.  In  cafes  where  grain  crops  are  cut  in  a 
wet  date,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  towards  the  end 
of  a late  harvefl,  this  is  in  all  probability  the  bell  plan  that 
can  poffibly  be  deviled  for  preventing  the  threatening  mif- 
chief.  The  mode  of  hutting  in  the  field,  in  order  to  favc 
grain  in  bad  liarved  feafons,  is  alf«  a practice  often  had  re- 
courfe to  with  fuccefs,  in  the  north-wedern  parts  of  Scotland, 
efpecially  when  put  up  in  a tolerable  date  of  drvnefs.  The 
huts  arc  made  upon  the  field  immediately  after  the  crops  are 
reaped,  and  bound  up  into  ffieaves.  They  are,  in  general, 
only  formed  of  fuch  a fize,  that  a man  is  capable  of  build- 
ing them  in  danding  upon  the  ground  ; and  confid  in  com- 
mon of  from  twelve  to  twenty  (looks, in  proportion  as  the  draw 
is  more  or  lefs  bulky.  If  thefe  huts  be  properly  formed, 
and  a (heaf  or  two  carefully  fpread  over  their  tops,  fome- 
what  in  the  umbrella  method,  fcarcely  any  Weather,  however 
bad,  or  of  whatever  continuance,  will  affedl  the  grain  in  anv 
material  degree. 

Upon  taking  one  of  thefe  huts  down,  after  it  had  flood 
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five  or  fix  weeks,  or  probably  longer,  under  the  mod  fevere 
rains  that  had  happened  during  any  harved  for  a great  length 
of  time,  it  was  found  that,  except  a few  of  the  top-ffieaves, 
the  whole  was  in  a furprizing  date  of  preservation.  And 
this  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  crops  in  fome  of  the  adja- 
cent fields  where  this  precaution  had  been  negledled,  though 
carefully  ftooked  and  hooded,  were  grown  and  matted  toge- 
ther in  fuch  a way  that  every  dook  formed  an  united  mafs, 
not  only  of  vegetable,  but  vegetating  matters.  In  places 
where  the  harvefts  occur  at  a late  period  ; where  the  wea- 
ther is  unfavourable,  and  where  the  approach  of  winter  is 
apprehended,  the  pradtice  of  hutting  grain  in  the  field  may 
be  fafely  advifed  as  a beneficial  plan.  And  where  the  weather 
continues  long  rainy,  and  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
fpringing  of  the  grain  in  the  ear,  or  that  heavy  falls  of 
fnow  may  take  place,  as  occafionally  happen,  the  mod  pro- 
per method  is  to  reap  and  gait  as  expeditioufiy  as  polfible. 

In  regard  to  houfing  and  ducking  of  grain  products,  it 
is  the  cuftom  of  feveral  of  the  northern,  midland,  and 
fouth-wedern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  the  barns  of  a 
large  fize,  and  to  houfe  the  whole,  or  at  lead  as  much  as 
poffible  of  the  wheat  crops  diredfly  from  the  field.  But  in  mod 
other  parts  the  wheat,  as  well  as  other  forts  of  crops,  are 
•built  into  ducks  in  a yard  for  the  purpofe,  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble  to  the  barns,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  only  as  it  may 
be  found  convenient  for  being  threfhed  out.  And  crops  of 
the  oat,  bean,  barley,  and  pea  kinds  are  almod  every  where 
put  into  dacks  in  the  yards  appropriated  for  them,  being 
raifed  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the 
particular  iituations.  With  refpeC.1  to  houfing  the  crops 
from  the  field,  it  can  only  be  pradlifed  with  propriety  when 
they  are  perfedtly  clean  and  dry  ; and  is  of  courfe  a method 
which,  if  it  were  adopted  to  any  extent  in  thofe  didridts 
.where  the  climate  is  particularly  precarious  and  unfavour- 
able, could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  bad  effects.  The 
building  of  the  crops  into  dacks  is  without  doubt  the  bed 
and  mod  convenient  method  of  preferving  the  grain  as  well 
as  the  draw  ; but  in  the  view  of  preventing  lofs  by  vermin, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  dacks  from  injury  and  rnudinefs  by 
their  coming  in  contadt  with  the  moilt  ground,  they  diould 
always  be  built  on  a frame-work  placed  upon  pillars  of 
done  or  wood.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  and  the  caps  of  the 
pillars  are  of  fuch  dimenfions  and  fo  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice  into  the  ricks,  thefe  being  well 
built  and  properly  thatched,  the  grain  will  keep  in  excellent 
condition  for  a very  great  length  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  bufinefs  of  carrying  the  crops  from 
the  fields,  notwithdanding  there  is  much  diverfity  in  the  fize, 
.fhape,  and  condrudlion  of  the  carts  and  waggons  that  are 
employed  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  as  in  the  drength  of  the 
teams  by  which  they  are  drawn,  there  is  but  little  variation 
■ in  the  general  mode  of  condudling  the  work.  The  grain 
crops,  in  whatever  mode  they  mav  be  harveded,  are  put  upon 
the  carriages  by  perfons  llationed  in  the  fields  exprefsly  for 
the  purpofe,  and  on  being  drawn  to  the  rick-yard  are  forked 
by  the  carters  to  the  dacks. 

It  has  been  lately  fuggeded,  that  where  the  number  of 
teams  are  diffident,  in  carting  the  wheat  crops,  three  wag- 
gons fhould  be  employed  fomewhat  in  this  manner,  one  of 
them  loading  in  the  field,  one  unloading,  and  one  upon  the 
road  going,  in  different  diredlions.  For  this,  five  or  fix 
hories  are  quite  fufficient,  with  two  men  to  pitch,  the  fame 
number  to  load,  one  to  drive,  and  two  to  manage  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  unloading  ; in  the  whole  feven,  which  make  great  dif- 
patch.  But  the  ufe  of  fingle-horfe  carts  is  far  fuperior,  what- 
ever the  number  of  horfes  employed  in  the  work  may  be. 
Let  each  of  thefe  be  in  a well  formed  cart,  and  a great 
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deal  more  ground  will  be  cleared  than  can  be  effcdled  by 
the  waggons. 

In  indances  where  the  grain  crops  are  harveded  from  the 
fwaths,  a number  of  perfons  are  employed  in  the  bufinefs 
of  dacking,  an  operation  which  is  conduced  in  the  fame 
way  as  for  hay  ; hut  where  the  grain  is  bound  up  into 
fheaves,  one  perfon  only  is  neceffary  in  forming  the  Hack, 
unlefs  where  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  dimenfions  ; in 
which  cafe  the  affi  (lance  of  a hoy  is  commonly  required, 
who  receives  the  fheaves  from  the  carter,  and  hands  them 
to  the  man  who  is  employed  in  building  the  Hack.  In 
executing  this  kind  of  work  it  is  necellary  to  attend  to 
different  circumdances,  fuch  as  the  fhape  and  the  manner 
of  building,  trimming,  and  thatching,  as  upon  each  of  thefe 
being  properly  performed,  much  benefit  depends  in  the 
prefervation  of  the  contents.  See  Stacking  and  rI  hatch- 
ing of  Grain. 

Where  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a fufficient  number  of 
reapers,  and  where  the  farms  are  very  large,  as  well  as  the 
crops  various,  it  is  obvious  that  a much  longer  time  is  re- 
quiiite  to  complete  the  bufinefs  of  harved,  than  under  the 
contrary  circumdances.  The  experience  of  bad  harvells 
ought  to  fugged  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  fowing  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  of  exerting  every  podible  means,  at 
the  critical  fcafon  of  hnrveft,  to  colledl  and  get  in  a;  quickly 
as'  can  be  fafely  done  the  grain  crops,  and  not  by  any  cauie 
to  neglecd  the  opportunity  of  gathering  a fmall  portion, 
hecaufe  a great  deal  is  not  ready.  And  in  no  cafe  to  be 
engaged  in  reaping,  when  the  teams  ought  to  be  employed 
in  loading  and  fecuring  the  grain,  nor  tor  one  moment  to 
lofe  fight  of  the  great  object  which  is  to  crown  the  labours 
of  the  year.  Tedious  and  unfavourable  harveds  are  ferious 
evils,  and  the  Ioffes,  inconveniences,  and  anxieties  which 
they  produce,  are  only  to  be  alleviated  by  the  greatelt  atten- 
tion, care,  and  exertion  during  fuch  bufy  periods. 

HARVEY,  William,  ill  Biography,  a celebrated  phy- 
fician  and  anatomid,  and  author  of  one  of  the  mod  important 
difeoveries  ever  made  in  phvficlogy,  was  born  at  Folk- 
done,  in  Kent,  on  the  id  of  April  1578.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  a gramniar-fchool  in  Canter- 
bury, and  in  1593  was  admitted  a penfioner  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went 
abroad  for  profeffional  improvement,  and,  after  vifiting 
France  and  Germany,  fixed  himfelf  at  Padua,  at  that  tin  e 
the  mod  celebrated  medical  fchool  in  Europe.  Here  lie  took 
his  dodlor’s  degree  in  1602  ; and,  returning  to  England,  re- 
peated his  graduation  at  Cambridge,  and  fettled  in'  the 
pvadlice  of  his  profeffion  in  London.  He  became  a fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phvficians  in  1 603,  and  a fliort  time  after- 
wards was  appointed  phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hof- 
pital.  In  1615  he  was  nominated  ledlurer  on  anatomy  and 
furgery  to  the  college,  an  appointment  which  was  probably 
the  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  publication  of  his  grand 
difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  date  of  this 
promulgation  is  not  abfolutely  afeertained  : it  is  commonly 
faid  that  he  fird  difclofed  his  opinion  on  the  fubjedl  in  the 
year  1619;  but  the  index  of  his  MS.  “ De  Anatomia  uni- 
verfa,”  containing  the  propofitions  on  which  the  dodtrine  is 
founded,  refers  them  to  April,  1616.  Yet  with  a patience 
and  caution,  peculiarly  charadferidic  of  the  found  philo- 
fopher,  he  withheld  his  opinions  from  the  world,  until  re- 
iterated experiment  had  amply  confirmed  his  dodlrine,  and  had 
enabled  him  to  demondrate  it  in  detail,  and  to  adduce  every 
proof  of  its  truth  of  which  the  fubjedl  is  capable.  It  is  un- 
neceffary  here  to  enter  into  the  controverfy  refpedting  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  by  the  ancients,  for  which 
■fome  have  contended,  or  to  date  the  tteps  by  which  fome  of 
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Harvey’s  predeceffors  had  paved  the  way  for  his  difeovery, 
or  the  abfurdities  to  which  the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries  carried  them,  in  their  opposition  to  his 
doctrine;  theic  points  have  been  amply  elucidated  in  a for' 
mer  article,  (bee  ClRCUf.ATiox,  Difeovery  of.)  As  this 
was  a difpute  in  which  no  particular  interetls  oppofed  the 
final  reception  of  truth,  Harvey  had  the  fatiof action  of 
living  to  fee  his  dodtrine  fully  eltablilhed,  and  all  reputable 
oppoiition  withdrawn.  It  is  fomewhat  mortifying,  how- 
ever, to  find  that,  fo  far  from  advancing  his  reputation  and 
fuccefs  as  a candidate  for  practice,  this  unri ''ailed  difplay  of 
fagacity,  indullry,  and  knowledge  feents  to  have  had  a con- 
trary effect ; for  he  never  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
highell  rank  as  a medical  practitioner.  “ Perhaps,”  fays 
Hr.  Aikin,  “ his  experimental  refearches  took  him  out  of 
the  common  road  to  popular  eminence  ; and  thev  feem  to 
have  expofed  him  to  the  prejudice  lo  commonly  prevailing 
againil  an  innovator  ; for  we  find  him  complaining  to  a friend, 
that  his  practice  conlidcrably  declined  after  the  publication 
of  his  difeovery.” 

The  character  which  Harvey  had  obtained,  recommended 
him  however  to  the  notice  of  the  court ; he  received  conli- 
derable  favours  from  James  I.,  and  tl ill  greater  regard  from 
Charles  I.,  who  ufed  to  attend  occalionally,  with  fome  of 
his  courtiers,  to  witnefs  his  difiections  and  experiments.  The 
filtered  which  his  majelly  took  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  anato- 
mical refearches,  was  of  lingular  fervice  to  him  in  his  in- 
quiries relative  to  generation,  as  the  king’s  favourite  diver- 
lion  of  ffag-hunting  furniflied  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
differing  numerous  females  of  that  fpecics  in  different  Itages 
of  pregnancy.  Harvey  had  held  the  appointment  of  phy- 
iician  extraordinary  to  James,  and  was  now  made  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  ; who  alfo  evinced  his  regard  by  ap- 
pointing lum  to  accompany  the  young  duke  of  Lennox  in  his 
travels.  It  is  probable  too,  that  he  accompanied  the  king 
himfelf,  in  his  journey  to  Scotland  in  1633  ; for  he  has  given 
from  his  own  view  a moll  elegant  and  lively  defeription  of 
that  great  refort  of  fea-fowl,  the  Bafs-ifland.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  remained  attached  both  by 
office  and  affection  to  the  royal  perfon,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  went,  with  the  red  of  the  houfehold,  to  Oxford, 
where  he  received  other  marks  of  favour.  During  thefe 
troubles,  his  houfe  in  London  was  pillaged,  and  his  papers, 
containing  obfervatious  in  anatomy  and  natural  liidory,  the 
rcfult  of  the  labour  of  many  years,  particularly  relating  to 
the  generation  of  infedts,  were  dedroyed.  Of  tins  irre- 
trievable lofs  he  has  complained  in  his  works  in  terms  which, 
though  mild  and  moded,  (hew  how  feverely  he  felt  it.  (See 
Exercitat.  lxviii.  ad  finem.)  Upon  the  turrender  of  Ox- 
ford to  the  parliament,  he  retired  to  a private  mode  of  hfe 
in  London,  at  Lambeth,  or  at  Ins  brother’s  houfe  at  Rich- 
mond. 

He  had  publifhed  his  firfb  work  on  the  circulation  in  the 
year  172S,  under  the  title  of  “ Exercitatio  Anatomiea  de 
Motu  Cordis  ct  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus,”  at  F'aucfort, 
winch  place,  by  its  great  fairs,  afforded  the  bed  means  or 
circulating  his  opinions  throughout  Europe.  The  oppoii- 
tion which  was  excited  againlt  the  new  dodtrine,  had  alto 
caufcd  him  to  publish  two  other  “ Exercitations,”  in  refu- 
tation of  his  opponents.  In  1651,  when  Harvey  was  in  the 
7 ill  year  of  his  age,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Dr.  George 
Ent,  who  viiited  him  in  his  retirement,  to  publjih,  or  rather 
to  fuffer  him  to  publiih,  his  other  great  work,  the  “ Exer- 
citationes  de  generatione  animalium,”  which  had  employed 
a large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention.  Thefe  exercita- 
tions are  feventy  in  number,  and  the  general  inference  from 
the  whole  of  the  facts  is  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  oval  ge- 


neration. This  work  has  undergone  numerous  editions  on 
the  continent.  , 

: In  the  following  year,  1652,  Harvey  had  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  feeing  his  merits  acknowledged  by  his  brethren  in  an  un- 
ufual  and  mo  l honourable  manner  ; by  a vote  of  the  college, 
his  bud  in  marble  was  placed  in  their  hall,  with  a fuitable 
infeription  recording  his  dilcoveries.  He  returned  this  com- 
pliment, by  prelenting  to  the  college,  at  a fplenaid  enter- 
tainment to  which  he  invited  the  members,  an  elegantly  fur- 
nilhcd  convocation  room,  and  am  ufeum  fi'led  with  choice 
books  and  chirurgical  inftruments,  which  he  had  built,  at  his 
own  expence,  in  their  garden.  On  the  reiignation  of  Dr. 
Prujean,  in  1654,  Harvev  was  unanimoufly  nominated  to 
the  prefidency,  but  be  declined  the  offer  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities.  He  bill,  however,  frequented  the  meet- 
ings of  the  college  ; and  his  attachment  to  that  body  was 
(hewn  more  confpicuoufly  in  1656;  when,  at  the  iird  anni- 
verfary  fealt  inllituted  by  himfeif,  he  gave  up  his  paternal 
ellate  of  fifty-fix  pounds  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  for  theic 
ule.  The  particular  purpofes  of  this  donation  were,  the  in- 
ftitutioii  of  an  annual  feail,  at  which  a Latin  oration  ffiouhl 
be  fpoken  in  commemoration  of  the  benefactors  of  the  col- 
lege, a gratuity  for  the  orator,  and  a proviiion  for  the  keeper 
oi  his  library  and  mufeum.  His  old  age  was  afflicted  with 
infirmities,  efpecially  with  moil  excruciating  attacks  of  the 
gout  ; but  he  lived  to  complete  his  80th  year,  and  expired 
on  the  3d  of  June  1638,  in  great  tranquillity  and  felf-pof- 
fellion. 

The  private  character  of  this  great  man  appears  to  have 
been  in  every  refpedt  worthy  of  his  public  reputation. 
Cheerful,  candid,  and  upright,  he  lived  011  terms  of  great 
harmony  with  his  friends  and  brethren,  and  exhibited  no 
fpirit  of  rivalry  or  holt ility  in  his  career.  He  fpoke 
modeltly  of  his  own  merits,  and  generally  treated  his  con- 
troverfial  antagonids  with  temperate  and  civil  language, 
often  very  different  from  their  own.  He  wrote  in  a remark- 
ably perlpicuous  Latin  dyle,  which  is  flowing  and  even 
eloquent  where  the  fubjedt  allows  of  ornament.  The  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  very  properly  honoured  his  memory  by  a 
fplendid  edition  of  all  his  works  in  quarto,  1766,  to  which 
a Latin  life  of  the  author  was  prefixed,  elegantly  written 
by  Dr.  Laurence.  See  Gen.  Biog.  Aikin’s  Biog.  Mem. 
oi  Med.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hid. 

Harvey,  Gideox,  alfo  a phyfician,  was  born  in  Sur- 
rey. He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  admitted  of  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  May  1655.  He  afterwards  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  dudied  medicine,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  and  ultimately  took  his  dodtor’s  degree  in 
fome  French  univeriity.  Pie  returned  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  the 
Hague,  and  alfo  made  phyfician  to^ Charles  II.  in  his  exile. 
After  h’.s  return  to  London,  he  was  fent  to  Flanders,  in  July 
i65y,  in  the  office  of  Jird  phyfician  to  the  forces,  after 
winch  duty  he  travelled  through  Germany  to  Italy,  fpending 
a confiderable  time  at  each  of  the  principal  feats  of  learning, 
and  then  returned  through  Switzerland  and  Holland  to  Eng- 
1 ud  On  the  .arrival  oi  William  III.,  he  was  appointed 
phyfician  to  the  Tower.  He  died  about  the  year  1700. 

G deon  Harvey  publilhed  feveral  works  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  travels,  which  are  near  y forgotten.  Unlike  his 
predeceffor  of  the  lame  name,  whole  modelly  equalled  his 
knowledge,  and  who  never  proceeded  a flep  without  fact 
and  experiment.  Gideon  Harvey  was  a vain  and  hypothetical 
prater  throughout.  Under  the  pretence  o;  reforming  the 
art  of  medicine,  he  attacked  the  characters  of  the  molt  emi- 
nent phyficians  of  the  time,  combining  the  moll  infulting  far- 
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cafins,  with  many  glaring  faHhoods  and  abfurditics ; and 
although,  in  the  general  war  which  he  waged,  he  juftly  fell 
upon  many  abufes  which  then  prevailed  in  the  profeffion,  yet 
he  often  committed  great  errors  of  judgment ; and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  difplay  his  wit,  exhibited  but  too  many  proofs  of 
malignancy  in  his  difpofition.  His  principal  work,  part  of 
which  was  publilhed  in  1683,  and  part  in  1686,  was  en- 
titled “The  Conclave  of  Phyficians,  dete&ing  their  In- 
trigues, Frauds,  and  Plots  againd  the  Patients,  &c.”  He 
alfo  publiffiedatreatife  on  fyphilis,  under  the  title  of  “ Little 
Venus  unmafked,”  Lond.  1668.  “ Morbus  Anglicus,  or 

the  Anatomy  of  Confumption,  &c.”  1673.  “ De  Febribus 

Traftatus  Theoreticus  et  Pra&icus,  praecipue  quo  Praxim 
eurandarum  Febrium  continuarum  modernam  effe  lethiferam 
et  barbaram,  abunde  patefit,”  1672.  “ Difeafe  of  Lon- 

don, or  a new  Difcovery  of  the  Scurvy,”  1675.  “The 
family  Phyfician,  and  the  houfe  Apothecary,”  1678.  “ Ca- 

fus  medico-chirurgicus,”  1678.  “ New  Difcourfe  of  Small 

Pox  and  Malignant  Fevers,  &c.”  1685.  “ Art  of  curing 

Difeafcs  by  Expectation,”  1689.  “ The  Vanities  of  Phi- 

lofophy  and  Phyfic,”  1700.  See  Eloy.  Did.  Hill.  Bio- 
graph. Dictionary. 

Harvey’j  JJland,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  ocean,  compofed  of  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  united 
together  by  rocks,  covered  by  the  fea  ; the  whole  about  20 
miles  in  circumference ; difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1773.  S.lat.  19’ 18'.  W. long.  i58J48'. 

Harvev’j  Point , a cape  on  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Albemarle  found.  N.  lat.  361  6'.  W.  long.  76°  34'. 

HA  RUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeltan  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Zareng. 

HARUSPEX,  or  Aiiuspex,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of 
priell,  or  diviner,  who  infpeCted  and  conlidered  the  entrails 
of  beads,  particularly  thofe  of  victims,  to  find  figns  or 
indications  of  fomething  he  wanted  to  know.  See  Aitus- 
J-ICES. 

Cicero,  De  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween arufpex  and  harufpex. 

FIARUTSCH,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  didriCt  of 
Africa,  in  the  road  from  Augela  to  Temiffa,  divided  into 
black  and  white  Harutfch.  The  mountainous  defart,  called 
black  Harutfch,  Harutch-el-Affuat  (“Mons  ater”  of 
Pliny)  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Horneman,  as  the  moll  re- 
markable region  that  fell  under  his  obfervation  during  his 
journey  to  Mourzouk.  Its  extent  was  Hated  to  him  to 
be  feven  days’  journey  from  N.  to  S.,  and  five  days’ journey 
from  E.  to  W.  In  his  fubfequent.  travels  from  Fezzan  to 
Tripoly  he  fell  in  with  another  branch  of  the  Harutfch,  and 
received  information  that  it  extended  much  farther  to  the 
W.  At  Mourzouk  he  was  told  that  there  were  black  moun- 
tains on  the  road  leading  fouthward  to  Bornou,  on  which 
the  temperature  was  cold,  and  from  which  the  people  of 
Mourzouk  obtain  their  iron  ; and  thefe  mountains  he  con- 
jedured  to  be  alfo  branches  of  the  Harutfch.  The  rugged, 
broken,  wild,  and  terrific  fcene  which  this  defert  trad 
affords,  fuggefts  to  the  naturalift,  that  the  convulfed  form 
and  appearance  of  this  mountainous  didriCt  are  owing  to  a 
volcanic  irruption  at  fome  remote  period.  The  general 
face  of  the  country  exhibits  continual  ranges  of  hills  in 
various  diredions,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  only  in  height  ; 
and  between  thefe,  on  perfed  flats,  and  without  any  gra- 
dual afcent,  rife  up  infulated  mountains,  whofe  fides  are 
very  fteep  from  the  bafe.  The  mafs  of  thefe  mountains  con- 
fids  of  a ftony  fubftance,  of  various  colour  and  denfity, 
in  fome  parts  compad  and  heavy,  and  in  others  having 
fmall  holes  and  cavities.  Contiguous  to  the  black  Harutfch  is 
the  white  Harutfch,  or  “ Harutfch-el-abiat.”  This  diitrid 
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is  an  immenfe  plain,  interfperfed  with  ifolated  hills,  and  cx* 
tending  to  the  mountains  that  rife  towards  Fezzan.  The 
Hones  which  cover  this  plain  appear  glazed,  and  this  is  the 
cafe  with  the  rocks  which  occafionally  rife  or  projed  from 
the  level.  Among  the  Hones  are  found  fragments  of  large 
petrified  marine  animals,  but  moHly  (hells  clofed  up  and 
ifolated  : thefe  (hells,  when  flruck,  emit  a (brill  found,  and  the 
fradure  exhibits  a vitreous  appearance.  The  low,  bare,  calca- 
reous hills  that  border  the  plain,  are  comprifed  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  Harutfch-el-abiat ; but  our  traveller  obferves 
that  they  are  of  a very  different  nature.  Of  all  which  he 
faw,  this  range  of  hills  contains  the  greateff  number  of  pe- 
trifadions  ; confiding  of  conchs,  fnail-fhells,  filh,  and  other 
marine  fubdances.  He  found  heads  of  fifli,  large  and 
heavy  enough  as  a burden  to  one  perfon  ; and  in  the  adjacent 
vallies  were  numerous  (hells,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
found  in  the  great  plain,  and  which  had  the  fame  glazed  ap- 
pearance. 

HARWICH,  a fea-port,  borough,  and  market  town  in 
the  parifli  of  Dover-court,  within  the  hundred  of  Tendring 
and  county  of  Effex,  England,  confided,  in  the  year  1800, 
of  493  houfes,  and  contained  2761  inhabitants.  The  houfes 
are  feated  on  a point  of  land,  which  projeCts  into  the  fea, 
and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  eduaries  of  the  rivers 
Stour  and  Orwell.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  fome 
remains  of  a confiderable  encampment,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
was  either  formed,  or  occupied,  by  the  Romans,  as  feveral 
coins,  and  fragments  of  a teffellated  pavement,  have  been 
difcovered  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  records  a battle,  which  was  fought  near  this  port, 
between  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  and  16  Danifli  (hips,  in  the  year 
885,  when  the  latter  were  completely  defeated  and  every 
veffel  taken.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  II.  Harwich 
was  made  a borough  and  market  town  by  charter,  dated 
1318.  Several  fubfequent  monarchs  confirmed  and  enlarged 
this  charter,  but  the  prefent  corporation,  &c.  are  regulated 
and  governed  by  a charter  from  king  James  I.  paffed  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  his  reign.  The  town  was  formerly  furrounded 
by  fortified  walls,  which  were  provided  with  embattled 
gate-ways.  Here  were  alfo  a cadle,  and  various  fmall 
forts,  or  block-houfes.  The  fea  has  wa(hed  away  the  found- 
ations of  -the  latter,  and  the  former  has.  been  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  parochial  chapel  here,  was  founded  by  Roger 
Bigod  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Among  feveral  monu- 
ments within  it,  is  one  to  fir  William  Clarke,  knight,  who 
was  fecretary  at  war  to  kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  The 
other  public  buildings  here  are  a town-hall  and  gaol,  a fchool- 
houfe  and  a cudom-houfe.  Harwich  has  a dock-yard  pro- 
vided with  dore-houfes,  launches,  and  other  requifites  for 
building  and  fitting  out  vcffels.  Some  third-rates  and  other 
veffels  of  large  burden  have  been  built  here.  The  harbour 
is  deep  and  fpacious,  and  the  anchorage  good.  Near  the  town 
is  a light-houie  for  the  ufe  of  mariners  in  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  this  harbour.  Many  fmacks,  belonging  to  Har- 
wich, are  employed  in  the  North-fea  fifliing:  their  burden  has 
been  calculated  at  more  than  3000  tons,  and  they  give  employ 
to  about  500  feamen.  This  is  the  ufual  port,  in  times  of  peace, 
for  packets  which  fail  to  Holland,  Germany,  &c.  Hence 
kings  William  III.  and  George  I.  and  George  II.  vifited 
this  place  in  their  refpeCtive  journies  to  and  from  the  con- 
tinent. Her  prefent  majedy  landed  here  on  her  fird  vifit  to 
this  kingdom.  Harwich  has  recently  become  a place  of  re- 
fort for  fea-bathers,  for  whofe  accommodation,  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  town.  In  a cliff  fouth  of 
Harwich,  various  teeth  of  large  animals,  and  bones  of  great 
fize  have  been  found.  Some  writers  have  conjectured  thefe 
to  be  the  remains  ef  the  elephants  brought  into  England  by 
6 Claudius 
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Claudius  in  the  year  A. D.  43.  On  a point  of  land  oppofite 
to  Harwich,  but  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  a flrong  for- 
tification called  Languard-fort,  which  was  created  to  defend 
this  harbour  in  the  time  of  king  James  I.  About  one  mile 
S.W.  of  Harwich  is  Dover-court,  the  church  of  which  was 
celebrated,  in  the  age  of  monachifm,  for  its  miraculous  rood, 
or  crucifix,  which  was  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  re- 
ligious devotees.  Morant’s  Hiflory,  See.  of  Eflex,  2 vols. 
folio.  Hiftory  of  Harwich  and  Dover-court,  4to. 

Harwich,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Barnftaple  county, 
Maflachufetts,  iituated  on  Cape  Cod,  between  Yarmouth  and 
Chatham,  extending  acrofs  the  cape,  which  is  here  about 
fix  miles  broad,  and  containing  2857  inhabitants  ; 88  miles 
S.E.  of  Bofton. — Alfo,  a tovvnfliip  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  watered  by  Otter  creek,  and  containing  153  inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a townfiiip  in  the  weftern  diftridt  of  Upper 
Canada,  having  lake  Erie  on  the  S.  and  the  river  Thames  on 
the  N. 

HARWINGTON,’a  poft-town  of  Connedticut,  in  Litch- 
field county,  eight  miles  E.  of  Litchfield  ; containing  1431 
inhabitants. 

HARWOOD,  Edward,  in  Biography , was  born  in  the 
year  1729,  and  having  pafled  with  reputation  through  his 
grammatical  learning,  lie  was  entered  as  Undent  for  the 
profeflion  of  a Diffenting  minifter,  in  the  academy  fupport- 
ed  by  Mr.  Coward’s  funds.  Upon  quitting  this  place,  he 
engaged  as  an  afiiftant  to  a boarding  fchool  at  Peckham,  and 
preached  occalionally  for  fome  neighbouring  minifters  in  and 
out  of  London.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  ftudied 
very  diligently  the  Greek  and  Roman  dailies,  to  which  he 
was  devoted  through  life.  In  1 734  he  undertook  the  care 
of  a grammar  fchool  at  Congleton  in  Chelhire,  and  preached 
for  fome  years,  on  alternate  Sundays,  to  two  fmall  focieties  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Briftol, 
and  in  about  five  years  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  fituation 
on  account  of  his  principles  as  an  Arian  and  Arminian, 
terms  which,  among  the  ignorant  and  bigotted,  are  regarded 
with  as  much  horror  as  Atheifm ; for  rendering  proper 
homage  to  the  one  only  true  God  ; and  for  aferibing  to  him 
the  attributes  of  infinite  benevolence,  extended  to  all  his 
creatures  in  a tract  entitled  “ The  melancholy  Dodtrine  of 
Predeftination  expofed.’’  Mr.  Harwood  could  fcarcely  walk 
along  the  ftreets  of  Briftol  without  infult.  This  is  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  but  it  mull  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  charged  with  immoralities  that  are  never  endured  in  a 
dift'enting  minifter,  who  depends  for  his  fupport  on  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  his  hearers.  From  one  or  other,  or 
perhaps  from  both  thefe  caufcs  he  was  unable  to  purfue 
his  profeflion  and  left  Briftol.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this, 
obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity  from  one  of  the 
Scotch  univerfities  ; with  this  he  came  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained employment  as  a literary  charadter,  and  alfo  as  an  in- 
ftrudlor  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  dailies.  He  died  miferably 
poor  in  the  year  1^94,  after  having  been  confined  many 
years  in  confequence  of  a paralytic  attack.  He  was  author 
of  many  ufeful  and  popular  works.  Of  thefe  the  moft  im- 
portant and  interfiling  are  his  “ New  Introduction  to  the 
ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the  New  Teftament,”  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  “ Five  Diflertations  on  the  Athanafian  and  Soci- 
nian  Schemes,’’  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Arianifm.  “ The  Life  and  Character  of  Jefus  Chrift  de- 
lineated and  “ A View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Claflics,”  which  lias  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed, and  has,  as  well  as  his  “ Introduction  to  the  New 
Teltamcnt,”  been  tranllated  into  feveral  foreign  languages. 

Hakwocd  j JJIarul,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 


gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Favida. 
N.  lat.  49°  50'.  E.  long.  235^46'. 

HAS,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
in  the  Tehama  ; capital  of  a diftridt,  and  refidence  of  a Dola, 
40  miles  N.  of  Mocha.  A confiderable  quantity  of  earthen- 
ware is  manufactured  here,  efpecially  coarfe  drinking  cups. 
The  diftriCt  is  of  narrow  extent,  being  bounded  on  one  fide 
by  Zebid,  and  on  the  other  by  the  territories  of  the  Scheick 
ot  Ibn  Aklun.  N.  lat.  14°  38'.  E.  long.  43°  25'. 

HASAB,  a town  of  Candahar,  in  the  province  of  Gaur, 
near  the  river  Belafe  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Gaur. 

HASAKLU,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
five  miles  N.W.  of  Bcilheri. 

HASANI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  24°  54'. 

HAS  BET,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Nile, 
oppofite  to  Rofetta. 

HASCARA,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 85  miles  N.  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

H ASCHID-U-BEKEL,  an  independent  ftate  of  Ara- 
bia, in  the  province  of  Yemen.  This  extenfive  territory, 
named  alfo  “ Bellad-el-Kobail,”  the  country  of  the  High- 
landers, is  poflefted  by  a number  of  confederated  Schcicks ; 
but  the  other,  expreflive  of  the  confederacy,  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  more  commonly  known.  It  extends  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  defert  of  A mafia  ; on  the  S.  andE. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  Imam  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Kaukeban  ; and  towards  the  W.  it  meets  the  fo- 
vereign  ftate  of  Abu-Arifch.  This  highland  country  con- 
tains many  Scheicks,  defeended  from  ancient  noble  families, 
each  of  whom  rules  within  his  own  dominions  as  a fovereign 
prince ; and  yet,  unable  feparately  to  refill  any  powerful 
neighbour,  they  have  combined  to  defend  themfelves  by  a 
common  force.  The  country  inhabited  by  thefe  confede- 
rates poflefles  various  degrees  of  fertility.  Some  vallies, 
which  produce  fruit  in  great  abundance,  are  interfperfed 
among  the  hills,  and  even  the  higher  grounds  are  cultivated 
and  fertile.  Cattle  in  confiderable  number  are  fcattered  upon 
the  heights  ; but  few  confiderable  villages  are  to  be  feen. 
The  town  of  Kheivan,  in  the  diftridt  of  the  fame  name,  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  feat,  firft  of  the  Hamjare 
monarchs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Imams.  Ruins  of  a very- 
ancient  palace  arc  itill  to  be  feen  there. 

HASE,  Theodore,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Bremen 
in  the  year  1682,  and  educated  under  the  moft  eminent  pro- 
feflors  in  the  Dutch  and  German  univerfities.  In  the  year 
1707  he  was  eledted  profcfibr  of  the  belles  lettres  at  the 
univerlity  of  Hanau,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  re- 
called to  his  native  city,  where  he  received  the  appointments 
of  minifter  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-,  and  profeflor  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  the  univerfity.  In  1712  he  was  created 
dodtor  of  divinity,  and  in  1718  was  chofen  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  He  died  in  the  year  173 14  leaving 
behind  him  a colledtion  of  critical  diflertations,  which  were 
publiflied  after  his  death,  in  one  volume  odtavo..  Moreri. 

HASEK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Kabis. 

Hasek,  or  Hajfeh,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Idadramaut,  684  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mocha;  known 
only  for  the  traffic  which  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
“ Merbat,”  carry-  on  in  incenfe  produced  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

HASEL,  one  of  the  fmaller  Hebrides,  near  the  S:  coaft 
of  Egg.  N.  lat.  56  51'.  W.  long.  6 ’ 3'. 

HAS  EL  E,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Citrines  Dobula. 

HASEL. 
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H ASE'LHUHN,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tetrao  Bonafia 
and  Tetrao  Mexicanus.  , 

HASELGE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  lfland  ot  Denmark, 
m the  Cattegat;  12  miles  from  the  ifland  of  Zealand.  N. 
lar.  56  11'.  ° E.  long.  11  45'.  _ 

HASEN,  a town  of  Pruiha,  in  Natangen  ; 20  miles 
E.S.E.  ot  Angerbnrg.  . , , 

HASENMULLER,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Eutin,  a town  in  Holltein,  in  the  year  1-651,  where  he  re- 
vived the  elements  of  a learned  education  : and  when  he 
v as  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Lubec  to  pro- 
jectile his  riper  Undies.  He  particularly  excelled  in  lus 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  languages,  and  was, 
in  the  year  1683,  appointed  to  the  profeflorihip  ot  the  Greek 
language  at  the  univerfity  of  Kiel,  to  which  was  added  that 
of  "the "Hebrew  and  oriental  languages.  He  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  fortieth  year,  having  previoufly  illuftrated 
his  name  by  many  learned  works  given  to  the  public  ; of 
thefe  we  may  notice  “ DifTertatio  de  Linguis  Orientahbus 
“ Biblia  parva  Grseca,  in  quibus  difta  inligniora  -omnia  ex 
Vertione  Septuagintavirali  fecundum  Ordinem,  Librorum 
biblicorum  obfervatum  in  biblis  parvis  Opitianis,  cum  cura 
exhibentur  and  “ Janua  Hebraifmi  aperta.”  Moreri. 
HASER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  13  miles 

S.E.  of  Tineh.  . . . 

HASFURT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
cf  Wurtzburg ; 12  miles  E.  of  Schweinfurt. 

HAS1NELLAS,  in  the  Glafs-making  Trade,  are  a 
number  of  hooks  fattened  to  the  iides  of  the  working  fur- 
nace, by  means  of  which  the  workmen  are  able  to  reit  and 
turn’their  veifels  as  they  heat  them.  Neri’s  Art  of  Glafs, 


}_D\SJO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Medelpa- 
dia;  13  miles  S.W.  ot  Hernofand.  _ 

HASK,  a morbid  condition  which  is  attended  with  a 
fort  of  bulky  cough,  affecting  horfes,  pigs,  and  fome -other 
kinds  of  animals.  See  Husk. 

HASLACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  lordfhip  of  Haufen,  on  the  Kinzig ; 18  miles  N.N  E. 

of  Friburg.  . . r Tir  ,, 

HAS  LED,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  ol  Welt 

Gothland;  69  miles  N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

HASLElViERE,  a borough  and  market  town,  in  the 
pan'.h  of  Chidingford  and  hundred  of  Godaiming,  Surrey, 
England,  was  formerly  a confiderable  place,  but  is  nowie- 
duced  to  144  houfes,  containing  a population  ot  642  per- 
fons.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  and  has  lent 
members  to  parliament  iince  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth.  The  right  of  election  is  veltedin  “ the  freeholders 
of  meifuages,  lands,  or  tenements  lying  within  the  borough 
a id  manor.”  This  property  belongs  to  the  earl  of  LonL 
dih-  by  whofe  father  it  was  purchaied  of  Mefirs.  Chandler 
and  Leach  for  the  fum  of  24, coo/.  The  number  oi  voters 
is  about  60.  Like  the  generality  of  imall  boroughs,  this 
has  been  the  fubjcft  of  much  litigation  and  parliamentary 
conteif.  In  1775  a caufe  was  tried  by  a committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  refpeciing  a complaint  againit  the  fitting 
members  “ for  fpljtting  and  dividing  of  freeholds.  (O.d- 
field’s  Hiliory  of  Boroughs,  See.  vol.  111.)  This  town  is 
feated  at  the  border  of  the  county,  near  its  junftion  with 
y‘jfl-Cx  and  is  deferibed  to  have  formerly  liad  feven  panlh 
churches,  which  were  deltroyed  by  the  Danes  Here  are  a 
imall  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  (Man- 
jihnr’s  Fliliory,  See.  of  Surrey.)  . 

iiASLERUS,  or  Ha.si.ek,  m Biography,  is  the  name 
of  ai  eminent  muiical  family  that  flouriihed  at  Nuremberg, 


in  the  fixteenth  century,  during  three  or  four  generations. 
They  were  not  only  able  organiits,  but  voluminous  coni- 
pofers,  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftical  mulic ; and  feem  all  luc- 
cefiively  to  have  been  patronifed  b^  the  Fuggers  of  Angi- 
burg,  thofe  wealthy  merchants  and  munificent  encouragers 
of  learning  and  the  arts. 

HASLI,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  fituated  in  a beautiful  valley,  S.E.  of  the 
lake  of  the  Brientz,  and  watered  by  the  Har,  and  other 
fmaller  flreams.  The  inhabitants  are  we  1 made,  llout,  and 
warlike,  and  the  women  are  generally  handiome.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  this  diitrift  arik-s  from  the  iale  of  clieefe, 
which  they  fend  in  great  quantities  to  Italy.  The  chief 
town  is  Meyringen. 

HASLiNGDEN,  a market  town  and  chapelry  in  the 
large  parifli  of  Whalley  and  county  of  Lancafter,  England, 
is  about  14  miles  north  of  Manchefler,  and  conliils  of  834 
houfes  and  4040  inhabitants.  Like  molt  of  the  Lancafhirc 
towns,  this  contains  feveral  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  niauu- 
faftories,  which  within  the  lail  twenty  years  have  occationed 
a great  influx  of  inhabitants,  and  a large  increafe  of  build- 
ings.into  the  valley  below  the  old  town.  By  an  inqnifition 
of  the  parliament  commiffioncra  in  June  1650,  this  parochial 
chapelry  confided  of  the  townfhip  of  Haflingdcn  and  part  of 
Roffendale,  which  together  contained  about  3C0  families;  in 
1801  there  were  773  families  in  this  townfhip  only.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a conilable  and  fix  church- 
wardens, who  have  under  their  care  fix  diviiions  or  polls ; two 
of  thefe  have  a chapel  of  cafe,  fwbjeft  to  Flaflingden,  called 
Goodfhaw  chapel,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  on  the 
Burnley  road.  From  a fpirit  of  induflry  and  enterprife 
which  pervades  all  ranks  of  perfons  in  this  diitrift,  great 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  town  ; among  others, 
a handfome  fquare  is  already  completed,  which  contains 
fome  capital  buildings.  Effential  advantages  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  canals  which  afford  the  benefit  of  water- 
carriage  for  heavy  articles,  which  formerly  ufed  to  pafs  many 
miles  by  land.  A number  of  mills  are  eftablifhed  on  the 
river  for  carding  cotton  and  wool,  and  for  fpinning  them 
into  twill  and  woollen  yarn,  to  make  flannels.  (Whitaker's 
Hiftory,  &c.  of  Whalley,  4to  ) 

Haslingden  Canal.  At  the  time  of  compiling  our  ar- 
ticle Canal,  we  gave  an  account  of  this  intended  canal,  for 
which  an  aft  paffed  in  1793,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
fteps  have  yet  been  taken  towards  its  execution  : it  was  in- 
tended for  connefting  the  Manchefler,  Bolton,  and  Bury 
canal  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal. 

FIASPARRAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Bayonne,  feven  miles  S E.  of  Bayonne. 
The  place  contains  4156,  and  the  canton  8440  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

HASS  A,  a town  of  Nubia,  10  miles  N.  of  Goos. 

Hassa  alrhai,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Arabian  Thy - 
ficians,  a name  given  to  a plant,  the  virtues  of  which  they 
commend  on  many  cecafions. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  haffa  alrhai  is  virga  pcjloris , 
fhepherd’s  rod  ; but  though  it  happens  that  the  names  of 
thefe  two  plants  agree  in  lignification,  there  is  nothing  ell'e 
in  which  they  agree,  the  haffa  alrhai  being  the  fame  plant 
with  the  polygonum  of  the  early  writers,  which,  with  the 
epithet  of  mafculum,  flood  for  the  common  knotgrafs  ; and 
when  the  word  famininum  was  added,  fignified  the  commoii 
equifetum,  or  horfetail,  which  was  called  polygonum,  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  knotgrafs  was,  that  is,  becaufe  its  Balks 
were  eompofed  of  a great  number  of  joints.  Thefe  two 
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plants  agree  in  the  virtues  of  agglutinants  and  aftrin- 
gents,  to  neither  of  which  virtues  oiu wirga  pajloris  has  any 
tithe. 

FIASSADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles 
E.  of  Kilhenagur. 

HASSAN,  in  Biography , eldeft  fon  of  Ali,  by  Fatima, 
daughter  of  Mahomet,  was  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  he- 
gira  A.D.  625.  He  was  advanced  to  the  caliphate  in  660 
without  any  oppofition,  though  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper 
ill  fitted  him  for  the  turbulent  feenes  in  which  lie  was  likely 
to  be  engaged.  Scarcely  had  he  afeended  the  throne  when  he 
was  obliged  to  contend  with  Moawtyah,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  The  caliph  was  defeated  and  took  refuge 
in  a (Irong  caftle,  the  governor  of  which  was  itrongly 
folicited  to  put  HafTan  to  death,  which  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed.  Halfan,  (hocked  at  the  feenes  of  devallation  and 
blood,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye  witnefs,  determined  to 
abdicate  his  office  ; which  he  accomplifhed  in  the  prefence 
of  the  general  affembly  of  the  people  of  Cufa,  in  the  great 
mofque,  and  which  he  attributed  to  his  anxious  defire  of 
fpari.'.g  the  blood  of  his  people.  He  now  retired  to  Medina 
with  ample  proviiion  for  his  future  fupport.  Of  this  he  ex- 
pended the  greater  part  in  ads  of  charity,  fometimes  he  did 
not  even  leave  himfelf  fufficient  to  alleviate  the  common  wants 
of  nature.  Twice  he  dripped  himfelf  of  all  he  poffefled, 
and  thrice  he  divided  half  his  fubilance  among  the  poor. 
HafTan  paffed  eight  years  in  a private  condition,  and  obtained 
univerfal  refped  from  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his 
many  virtues,  and  was  venerated  for  his  rcfemblancc  to  his 
grand-father  Mahomet,  who  had  been  particularly  kind  to 
him,  when  he  was  a child.  He  died  in  the  year  669  : his 
death  was  imputed  to  poifon.  Being  profit'd  to  name  the 
perfon  whom  he  fufpeded  of  the  foul  deed,  he  replied  “ The 
life  of  this  world  is  made  up  of  nights  that  vanifii  away. 
I,et  him  alone  till  he  and  I meet  before  the  tribunal  of  God.” 
Univer.-Hift. 

Hassan,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Tripoly.  N.  lat  31  . E.  long.  16’  18. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 80  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Hamadan. 

Hassan,  Chillibec,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Sivas. 

Hassan  Pacha  Palanka,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Servia;  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Novibafar. 

HASSE  Adolfo,  ditto  il  Sassone,  in  Biography,  from 
his  having  been  born  at  Bergcndorf  in  Lower  Saxony, 
within  eight  miles  of  Hamburgh. 

Ouantz  relates,  in  his  own  memoirs  written  by  himfelf, 
that  in  the  year  1725,  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  met 
with  his  countryman  HalTe,  who  then  ltudied  under  Alef. 
Scarlatti.  Hade  had  not,  as  yet,  diltinguifhed  himfelf  be- 
any compofitions  for  the  (Inge  ; however,  it  was  at  this 
time,  that  a coniiderable  Neapolitan  banker  employed  him 
to  fet  a ferenata  for  two  voices,  which  he  did  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Ouantz  ; the  fingers  who  performed  in  it  were 
Farinelli  and  Tefi.  Hade  gained  fo  much  reputation  by 
this  produdlion,  that  it  paved  the  way  to  his  future  fuc- 
cefs,  and.  he  was  foon  after  appointed  compofer  of  the 
great  opera  at  the  theatre  royal. 

Quantz  intreated  HaiTe  to  introduce  him  to  his  mafter, 
Scarlatti,  to  which  he  readily  confcnted  ; but  upon  men- 
tioning him  to  the  old  compofer,  he  faid,  “ My  fon,  you 
know  I hate  wind  infiruments,  they  are  never  in  tune.” 
However,  Hafte  did  not  ceafe  importuning  him,  till  he 
had  obtained  the  permilfion  he  required. 

In  1726,  the  year  after  the  deceafe  of  his  mafter  Alef- 
fandro  Scarlatti,  lie  had  dillinguifiied  himfelf  fufficiently 


to  be  called  upon  to  fet  the  opera  of  “ Sefoftratc  ” for 
the  great  theatre  at  Naples;  and  in  1728  he  fet  “ Attalo 
lie  di  Bitinia,”  for  the  fame  theatre.  Thefe  two  operas 
feem  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  compofer  himfelf.  in 
the  verbal  enumeration  of  his  works,  which  we  obtained 
from  him  at  Vienna  in  1772.  But  we  are  in  poficifion 
of  the  'printed  book  of  the  words  of  both  thefe  dramas, 
with  the  above  dates,  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed  in 
the  following  manner : “ La  Mufica  c del  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Adolfo  Hafie  detto  il  SalTonc,  Maellro  di  C'apelia 
di  S.  A.  S.  il  Duca  di  Brunfwick  ;”  the  record  is  indisput- 
able. In  1730  he  fet  two  operas  for  Venice,  “Dalil'a,” 
in  which  the  principal  fingers  were  Pafi,  Amorevoli,  and 
Fauftina,  whom  he  married  about  this  time ; and  “ Arta- 
ferfe,”  written  by  Metallafio,  in  which  the  principal  parts 
were  performed  by  Farinelli  arid  Cuzzoni.  In  one  of 
thefe  he  is  called  maellro  fopranumerario  of  the  royal 
chapel  of  Naples  ; and  in  the  other  maellro  di  capella  of 
Augufius,  king  of  Poland,  and  eleflor  of  Saxony.  In 
1732  he  compofed  “ Cajo  Fabricio”  for  Rome  ; and  “ De- 
metrio”  for  Venice.  Thefe  dramas,  particularly  the  two 
written  by  Metallafio,  and  the  great  fingers  who  per- 
formed in  them,  eftablilhed  his  reputation,  which  extended 
to  every  part  of  Europe. 

Hafie  was  the  favourite  compofer  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many from  the  year  1730  to  1755.  a°d  the  Fauilirta 
were  in  the  fervice  of  the  court  at  Drefden,  till  it  was 
belieged  by  the  king  of  Prufiia,  when,  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  that  city,  all  his  books,  manuferipts,  and  effects 
were  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  abilities  of  this  admirable  vocal  compofer  are 
but  little  known  in  England,  as  but  few  of  his  bell 
compofitions  are  printed,  and  thofe,  except  his  “ Salve 
Regina,”  of  the  molt  trivial  kind.  However,  the  comic 
dances  which  he  compofed  for  the  Faufans  (hewed  that 
he  could  trifle  with  grace.  His  air,  “ Pallido  il  Sole” 
is  (till  heard  with  pleafure,  though  more  than  70  years 
old.  On  a(king  Metallafio  what  mafter,  of  all  the  com- 
pofers  who  had  fet  his  dramas  to  mufic,  had  exprelfed 
his  ideas  the  moll  to  his  fatisfadlion,  he  replied,  “ though 
he  is  not  my  countryman,  I believe  it  was  Saftone.”  But 
bis  merit  was  fo  long  and  fo  univerfally  eftablilhed  on 
tjie  continent,  that  we  never  converfed  with  a (Ingle  pro- 
feflbr  on  the  fubjedl,  who  has  not  allowed  him  to  be  the 
mod  natural,  elegant,  and  judicious  compofer  of  vocal 
mufic,  as  well  as  the  moll  \oluminous  compofer  of  his 
time : equally  a friend  to  poetry  and  the  voice,  he  aif- 
coveied  as  much  judgment  as  genius  in  exprefiing  words, 
as  well  as  in  accompanying  his  fweet  and  tender  melo- 
dies. Always  regarding  the  voice,  as  the  firlt  objedl  of 
attention  in  a theatre,  he  never  fuffocates  it  by  the  learned 
jargon  of  a multiplicity  of  infiruments  and  fubjedls ; but 
is  as  careful  of  preferving  its  importance  as  a painter,  of 
throwing  the  (trongeft  light  upon  the  capital  figure  of 
his  piece. 

As  a proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Hafie  in  England,  though  lie  fet  all  the  ferious  dramas 
of  Metallafio,  except  “ Temiltocle,”  many  of  them  two 
or  three  different  times,  to  difplay  the  talents  of  different 
fingers ; yet  out  of  the  whole  number  of  his  operas, 
amounting  to  more  than  10c,  we  never  heard  one  of  them 
performed  entire  on  our  ltage,  except,  in  1757,  “ Arta- 
ferfe,”  in  which  Farinelli  firlt  appeared  in  London,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  Hafte  ; but  feveral 
of  the  fongs,  particularly  the  famous  bravura  air  Son  qua l 
Nave ; were  compofed  by  Riccardo  Brofchi,  the  brother 
of  Farinelli. 
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Befides  operas,  Hafle  compofed  oratorios,  mafles,  mo- 
tets, and  chamber  duets,  in  the  ftyle  of  Steffani,  innu- 
merable. So  that  it  may  be  fafely  averred,  that  in  fer- 
tility and  variety  of  works,  he  furpaffed  every  compofer 
of  the  lad  century,  except  Galuppi  and  Piccini. 

We  (hall  add  nothing  more  to  our  account  of  the  ge- 
nius and  abilities  of  this  elegant  and  intelligent  maffer, 
except  the  melancholy  record  of  his  death,  at  Venice,  in 
1784,  whither  he  had  retired  with  his  wife,  the  Faudina, 
and  two  accomplidied  daughters,  in  1783,  to  terminate 
his  fplendid  and  adrtive  life  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 

HASSEIAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Damafcus,  governed  by  an  Aga ; 52  miles 
N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

HASSELA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Helfingland ; 26  miles  N.W.  of  Hudwickfwal. 

HASSELOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  between 
Eaaland  and  Falder.  N.  lat.  54°  44'.  E long.  iUyq'. 

HASSELQUIST,  Frederick,  in  Biography , one  of 
the  favourite  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  and  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  illudrations  of  the  natural  hiftory  and  me- 
dicine of  the  Levant,  was  born  at  Toernvalla,  in  Ead 
Gothland,  Jan.  3d,  1772,  old  dyle.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a poor  curate,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  and  whofe  wi- 
dow, on  account  of  mental  and  corporeal  infirmities,  was 
•obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  hofpital  at  Vaddena.  Her 
brother,  a worthy  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Pontin,  took 
pity  upon  the  orphan,  and  educated  him,  with  his  own 
children,  at  the  fchool  of  Linkoeping ; bnt  Haffelquiff 
was  foon  deprived  of  this  benefactor,  and  the  learning  he 
had  by  this  time  acquired  was  now  his  only  refource.  He 
was  obliged  to  become  the  tutor  of  young  children  till 
he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  univerfity.  By  a fimi- 
lar  plan  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  after  he  en- 
tered at  Upfal  in  1741,  inftrufting  fuch  as  knew  lefs  than 
himfelf,  for  trifling  gratifications,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  made  the  bed  ufe  of  the  advantages  he  there  enjoyed 
for  his  own  improvement.  He  foon  took  a decided  turn  for 
phyfic  and  natural  hidory,  and  had  fome  talents  for  poetry. 
His  diligence  did  not  pafs  unobferved  nor  unrewarded, 
and  his  fuperiors  procured  him,  in  1746,  a royal  dipend 
or  fcholarfhip.  In  June,  1747,  he  publifhed  his  thefis, 
entitled  Vires  Plantarum,  under  the  prefidency  of  Linnaeus, 
who  fays,  “ he  wrote  it  well  and  defended  it  ffrenuoufly.’’ 
This  is  reprinted  in  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  1.  418,  and  in  feve- 
ral  other  places.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  of  the  Linnaean 
•differtations,  fetting  forth  the  erroneous  and  often  foolilh 
principles  on  which  plants  had  formerly  been  employed 
•in  medicine,  and  fuggeding  a truly  philofophical  one  in 
their  natural  botanical  affinities.  The  whole  is  illudrated 
by  innumerable  fadls  and  illudrations,  often  very  ingeni- 
ous, and  at  lead  as  accurate  as  moil  medical  writings  of 
that  day.  This  effay  is  a commentary  on  the  12th  chap- 
ter of  the  Philofophia  Botanica , and  has  been  made  much 
•ufe  of  by  Mr.  Rofe  in  his  Elements  of  Botany,  p.  404 
— 438* 

In  one  of  his  botanical  leftures  in  1747,  Linnaeus  fpoke 
of  the  countries  of  whofe  natural  hidory  little  or  no  ac- 
count had  as  yet  been  communicated  to  the  learned  world. 
Among  thcfe,  he  obferved,  was  Paledine,  one  of  the  mod 
important  and  intereding  in  this  refpeft,  to  the  philofopher 
as  well  as  the  divine,  but  of  whofe  produ&ions  we  had  lefs 
knowledge  than  of  thofe  of  India.  This  remark  fired  the 
zeal  of  young  Haffelquift.  In  vain  did  his  preceptor,  fe- 
Cfetly  delighted  with  his  enthufiafm,  reprefent  to  him  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  the  .difiance,  the  dangers, 
ihe  expence,  and  above  all  the  weak  date  of  his  own  health, 


particularly  of  his  lungs.  All  this  did  but  increafe  his  ar- 
dour, and  he,  in  his  turn,  reprefented  the  benefit  his  confti- 
tution  was  likely  to  derive  from  a change  of  climate,  in  a 
pulmonary  complaint.  With  refpeCt  to  all  other  impedi- 
ments, he  declared  he  would  rather  walk  all  the  way  than 
have  his  purpofe  eroded.  Had  he  read  Shakfpeare,  he 
would  doubtlefs  have  faid,  he  was  fo  enamoured  with  feience 
that  he  would  go  “ barefoot  to  Paledine  for  a touch  of  her 
nether  lip.’’ 

Haffelquift’s  fird  dep  was  to  folicit  affiflance  from  certain 
funds  dedined  for  the  fupport  of  travellers,  but  he  was  unfuc- 
cefsful.  He  obtained  indeed  fome  private  fubferiptions,  and 
the  various  profelfors  at  Upfal  bedowed  upon  him  feveral  of 
the  royal  dipends  appropriated  to  the  affiltance  of  indigent 
feholars.  Of  the  amount  of  the  whole  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  reprefented  as  far  inadequate  to  his  undertaking. 
He  began,  however,  to  learn  the  oriental  tongues,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  was  completing  his  academical  dudies, 
reading  leftures,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
phyfic.  The  faculty,  confidering  his  merit  and  circum- 
dances,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  at  any  expence  on  this 
occafion,  any  more  than  for  his  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  profelfors.  The  degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfic  was  af- 
terwards conferred  on  him  during  his  abfence  at  Cairo, 
March  8th,  1751,  with  the  fame  honourable  and  delicate  at- 
tention to  his  peculiar  fituation.  In  the  fpring  of  1 749  he 
went  to  Stockholm,  read  leflures  on  botany  there  during 
the  dimmer,  and  fo  far  recommended  himfelf  to  public  no- 
tice, that  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant, 
offered  him  a free  paffage  to  Smyrna  in  one  of  their  fhips,  in 
which  hefet  fail  Auguff  7th,  arriving  at  Smyrna  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1747.  He  kept  a regular  journal  of  his  voy- 
age. Touching  at  Gottenburgh,  he  there  met  Toreen,  jull 
returned  from  China  with  abundance  of  treafures  for  his 
mader  Linnoeus,  in  whofe  works  they  have  at  various  times 
been  communicated  to  the  public. 

At  Smyrna  Hafielquid  met  with  the  kipdeff  reception 
from  his  relation,  Mr.  Rydelius,  the  Swedilh  confttl,  as  well 
as  from  the  French  conful,  M.  Peyfonel,  one  of  the  fird  who 
fufpefted  the  animal  nature  of  corals.  He  fpent  the  winter 
in  noticing  every  thing  he  could  meet  with,  refpetling  the 
main  objedls  of  his  purfuit,  in  this  place  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  the  religious  ceremonies  and  manners  of  the 
people.  He  vifited  the  houfe  and  garden,  once  occupied  by 
the  famous  Sherard,  at  Sedekio,  near  Smyrna,  but  found  no 
traces  of  any  great  care  having  been  taken  to  adorn  the  gar- 
den, or  to  dore  it  with  exotic  plants.  He  made  an  excurlion 
to  Magnefia,  his  quality  of  phyfician  caufing  him  to  be  re- 
ceived every  where  with  refpedl.  As  the  lpring  advanced 
he  became  defirous  of  extending  his  enquiries,  and  early  in 
May  fet  fail  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th. 
Here  the  palm-trees,  which  now  fird  prefented  themfelves  to 
his  notice,  excited  him  to  enquire  into  and  to  verify  the  cele- 
brated hidory  of  their  artificial  impregnation,  of  which  he 
wrote  a full  account  to  Linnaius.  Having  fpent  two  months 
in  feeing  all  he  could  at  Alexandria,  Roietta,  and  Cairo,  he 
vifited  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  July,  brought  from  thence 
ChondrUla  jurcea , the  only  plant  he  could  find,  which  is  now 
in  the  herbarium  of  his  preceptor,  was  hofpitably  entertained 
by  the  Arabs,  and  returned  fafe  to  Cairo,  where  he  had  after- 
wards an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  caravan  depart  for  Mec- 
ca, of  which  he  has  given  an  ample  and  intereding  deferip- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  many  other  fellivals  and  exhibitions.  He 
vifited  the  catacombs,  and  examined  many  mummies  of  the 
ancient  Ibis,  by  the  fize  of  which  he  was  induced  to  take  this 
famous  bird  to  be  a fpecies  of  Ardea , common  and  almofi 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  very  different  from  the  Tantalus  Ibis  of 
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Linnaeus.  The  learned  Cuvier,  however,  has  recently  fliewn 
that  naturalifts  have  been  widely  millaken  on  this  fubjeft, 
Mr.  Bruce  alone  having  indicated  the  real  Ibis , in  his  vol.  5. 
172,  which  is  a fpecies  of  Curlew  hitherto  fcarcely  known  to 
naturalifts,  and  now  called  by  Cuvier  Numenius  Ibis,  in  Ann. 
du  Mnfeum  d’Hift.  Nat.  v.  4.  1 16,  t.  52,  53.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus alhiopicus  of  Latham,  Ind.  Ornith.  706.  A great  ob- 
jection to  this  determination  is  the  weaknefs  of  its  bill,  which 
Lems  by  no  means  fo  lit  as  that  of  an  Ardea  for  the  mode 
of  life  which  rendered  it  fo  famous,  the  dell  ruction  of  rep- 
tiles. Cuvier,  however,  removes  this  doubt,  by  afferting 
that  he  found  the  remains  of  a ferpent’s  lie  in  in  one  of  the 
mummies  of  the  Ibis.  After  all,  though  numbers  of  other 
birds  of  the  fame  natural  family  were  doubtlefs  employed 
every  feafon  in  feeding  on  reptiles,  at  the  recefs  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ibis  might  be  fele&ed  for  protection  and  for  divine  ho- 
nours, either,  as  Cuvier  fuggefts,  becaufe  it  fed  on  fome  pe- 
culiarly noxious,  though  not  large  animals  of  that  kind  ; or 
for  fome  fuperftitious  reafon,  forgotten  in  the  laple  of  ages, 
equivalent  to  no  reafon  at  all. 

Haffelquift.  proceeded  in  March,  1751,  to  Damiata, 
whence  he  failed  for  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  and  arrived  there  after 
a voyage  of  four  days.  He  had  now  reached  the  great  the- 
atre of  his  enquiries,  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
examination  of  its  productions,  and  their  facred  as  well  as 
medical  luftory,  with  all  the  zeal  which  had  at  firft  prompted 
him  to  the  journey,  and  which  was  crowned  with  eminent 
fuccefs.  Having  l'pent  near  two  months  in  this  celebrated 
country,  he  failed  from  Seide  the  23d  of  May,  for  Cyprus, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  and  to  Stanchio,  the 
ancient  Cos,  finally  returning  to  Smyrna  in  the  end  of  July. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  had 
written  to  Linnceus,  and  had  fent  home  various  natural 
curiolities,  as  well  as  feveral  differtations,  which  were  printed 
in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Upfal  and  Stockholm  Academies. 
Nine  appear  in  a volume  of  the  former,  in  1751.  Thefe  are 
on  the  Mimofa  Lebbeck,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1503,  which  is  the 
J'peciofa  of  Jacquin  s Ic.  liar.  t.  198  ; on  the  Cervus  Camelo- 
pardalis ; Mus  Jaculus  ; Turdus  Cyanus  ; Fulicn  aira  taken 
at  Smyrna  ; Coluber  Vipera,  the  true  officinal  viper,  for 
which  our  C.  Berus  had  always  previously  been  millaken  ; 
Coluber  Cerajles,  or  horned  viper  ; Unguis  Certifies , horned 
fwikc  ; Lacerta  Scincus,  the  famous  rellorative  lizard  of  the 
Arabs  ; and  Sepia  eSopodia,  eight-armed  cuttlefifli,  the  cele- 
brated enemy  ot  the  great  vnufcle  Pinna  muricata,  which  laft 
is  warned  of  its  approach  by  one  or  more  httle  crabs,  that 
always  r.fide  within  its  ample  ftiell,  and  are  thus  protected 
from  external  danger  in  their  turn.  In  the  Stockholm 
TranfaClions  for  1750,  1751,  and  1752,  Haffelquift  wrote 
on  the  eruptive  dileate  called  the  Aleppo  mark  ; on  the 
Egyptian  vulture,  Vultur  Percnoptcrus  ; on  the  preparation 
of  fal  ammoniac  in  Egypt ; on  the  ufe  of  locuits  as  food 
in  Arabia,  (bowing  that  the  paffage  of  feripture,  which  men- 
tions filch  as  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  defart,  is  to  be 
literally  understood  ; and  finally,  another  paper  on  the  Mus 
Jaculus,  or  Jerboa,  the  Dipus  Jaculus  of  later  writers.  His 
Letters  to  various  friends  were  occafionally  printed,  in  a 
periodical  publication  called  Literary  News,  at  Stockholm  ; 
and  in  return  for  the  entertainment  and  information  he  gave 
his  countrymen,  they  contribnted  fome  neceffary  fupplies 
towards  his  ex  pen  five  undertakings.  Unfortunately  he  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  facrificed,  inftead  of  reftoring  his  health. 
“ The  ferpent  he  had  long  harboured  in  his  bolom,’’  to  ufe 
the  emphatic  words  of  Linnaeus,  awoke.’’  He  flattered 
himfclf,  as  all  in  his  condition  do,  and  thought  that  a winter’s 
repole  at  Smyrna  might  reftore  him.  He  tried  the  country 
air  and  a milk  diet,  but  he  “ wafted  away  dailv,  like  a lamp 
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whofe  oil  is  fpent,  and  departed  this  life,  Feb.  9,  1752,  at 
fix  in  the  evening,  to  the  inexprefiible  grief  of  all  who  knew 
him,”  in  the  3 1 ft  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  expenfive  journies  and  his  illnefs,  this 
unfortunate  young  man  had  unavoidably  incurred  debts  be- 
yond what  his  cafual  fupplies  from  home  could  liquidate  ; 
and  the  collections  and  manufeript  notes,  which  Hill  remained 
at  Smyrna,  were  feized  by  his  creditors,  for  a fum  amounting 
to  14,000  dollars  of  copper-money,  or  about  350/.  fterling. 
This  circumftance  was  no  fooner  made  known,  through 
Linnaeus  and  his  friend  Baeck,  to  the  accomplifhed  queen  of 
Sweden,  Louifa  Ulrica,  the  worthy  filler  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick of  Pruffia,  than  (he  immediately  redeemed  thefe  trea- 
fures  out  of  her  own  purie,  gave  Linnaeus  all  the  duplicates, 
and  commiffioned  him  to  arrange  and  publifh  the  manufeript 
journal  and  remarks  of  his  deceafed  pupil  ; a talk  which  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  with  care  and  judg- 
ment. Thefe  papers  were  given  to  the  public  in  1757,  in 
Swedilh,  except  feveral  Latin  deferiptions,  under  the  title 
of  Iter  Palejlinum,  or  a Journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  one 
volume  8vo.  with  a biographical  preface  by  Linnceus,  who. 
fubjoined  to  the  work  the  verv  interefting  letters  of  HaffeL- 
quill  to  bimfelf.  This  book  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral 
languages,  and  appeared  in  Englilh,  at  London,  in  17 66  ; 
but  this  translation  is  in  many  parts  dereClive,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  the  natural  hiftory  and  the  fcientific  names,  and 
being  become  very  fcarce,  a new  and  improved  edition  is  much 
wanted,  to  which  a good  index  would  be  a valuable  addition. 
In  1758  the  above  mentioned  Dr.  Bccck,  phyfician  to  the 
queer.,  publiftied,  at  Stockholm,  an  oration  in  praife  of 
Haffelquift,  in  8vo. 

Haffelquift  mull  ever  rank  high  as  an  original  and  faithful 
obferver,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate  line  of  ftudy,  but  in 
whatever  came  before  him.  His  illullrations  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Scripture  are  above  all  things  valuable  and  correCl. 
Far  lefs  prone  to  go  learnedly  and  ingenioufly  allray  than 
his  diftinguilhed  countryman  Olaus  Celfius,  in  the  Hierolo- 
tanicon,  he  has,  by  accurate  obfervation  and  plain  fenfe,. 
cleared  up  many  difficulties,  which  commentators,  without 
the  former,  and  difdaining  the  latter,  have  often  embroiled. 
Haller,  in  his  Bibl.  Bot.  v.  ii.  403,  has  given  Hafl'elquiit  due 
praife,  but  is  fcarcely  correCl  in  faying  he  has  “ fomething 
concerning  caprification,  where  he  doubts  of  the  Linnoean 
fecundation.”  This  might  feem  to  imply  that  our  author 
doubted  of  the  fexes  of  plants  ; but  Haller  certainly  only 
meant  that  he  doubted  of  the  manner  in  which  Linnceus 
thought  the  fecundation  of  the  fig  was  accompli ffied  by  in- 
fe&s,  which  Tournefort  faw,  and  yet  would  not  admit  the 
dodlrineof  the  fexes.  SeeCAPRiFiCATiox,  and  Ficus, n.  105.. 
Haffelquill’s  obfervations,  however,  by  110  means  invalidate 
the  one  more  than  the  other.  He  remarks  indeed  that  the 
Cynips  P/encs,  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  1.  919,  by  eating 
the  germens  of  the  Ficus  Carica  docs  more  harm  than  good 
and  in  his  letter  of  September,  1750,  to  Linnceus,  in  fpeaking 
of  F.  Sycomorus  and  the  Cynips  which,  inhabits  its  bloffoms,  he 
fays  he  “ has  much  reafon  to  doubt  whether  this  infeCt  con- 
tributes any  thing  towards  its  fecundation,  but  will  make 
fome  farther  inquiry.”  To  the  firft  remark  of  Haffelquift 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  though  many  of  the  germens  are 
devoured  by  the  infect,  probably  none  at  all  would  be  im- 
pregnated without  its  help  ; and  the  latter  doubt,  to  which 
Haller  feems  to  allude,  is  removed  in  the  botanical  part  of 
the  book,  under  Ficus  Sycomorus,  where,  while  an  original 
account  is  given  of  a fpontaneous  gangrenous  fpot  in  that 
fruit,  by  which  its  bloffoms  become  expofed,  the  affiftance  of 
the  Cynips  Sycomori  in  fecundating  it  is  exprefsly  admitted. 
Curious  fpecimcns  of  this  minujte  animal,  fent  by  Haffelquift,. 
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r'om  Cairo,  are  prefcrved  in  the  Linnnean  cabinet.  Thefe 
are  gummed  on  a peculiar  very  delicate  fubilance,  by  way  of 
piper,  with  whole  hiftcJry  and  origin  we  are  unacquainted, 
though  it  is  now  fold  in  London,  of  various  colours,  in  fmall 
fquare  pieces,  for  making  artificial  flowers,  for  which  its 
texture  is  admirably  calculated. 

A rude  attack  has  been  made  by  the  celebrated  Buffon 
upon  Haflelquift’s  defeription  of  the  Camelopardalis  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Vtverra  Ichneumon.  As  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  is  faid  againft  either  of  his  accounts,  though  the 
Latin  of  Haflelquift  is  copied  fo  erroneoufly  as  to  be  made 
abfolute  nonfeufe,  and  then  criticifed  for  its  ftyle  ; and  as 
the  attack  evidently  originates  in  Buffou’s  antipathy  to  the 
wliole  Liniuean  fcliool,  it  fcarcely  merited  the  honour  of  fo 
ample  a refutation  as  Dr.  Sparmann  has  bellowed  upon  it, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  chapter  14th. 
To  have  been  a pupil  of  Linnaeus,  a fy  Hematic  natural  ill,  a 
man  of  religion,  probity,  and  morality,  might  well  excite  the 
fpleen  of  the  man  who  dared  to  allow  that  “ his  own  genius 
was  equal  to  the  majefty  of  nature  but  fuch  qualities  will 
ever  embalm  the  memory  of  Haflelquift,  who  might  be  con- 
tent to  yield  to  the  French  philofopher  without  a figh  of 
■regret,  all  that  the  latter  ever  affumed,  and  even  all  he  de- 
ferved.  Haflelquift’s  Works.  Haller’s  Bibl.  Bot.  S. 

HASSELQUISTI A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus 
in  juft  commemoration  of  his  pupil,  Frederick  Haflelquift, 
M.D.itsdifcoverer.  Seetheprecedingarticle.  Linn.  Gen.  1 35. 
Schreb.  180.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1379.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  332.  Sm.  Prod.  Fi.  Grtec. 
■v.  1.  180.  Juft.  224.  Gaertn.  t.  2 1 . (Tordylium;  Lamarck. 
Illuftr.  t.  193.  f.  2.) — Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  JDigynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifera. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umlel  of  about  ten  fpreading  rays, 
of  which  the  five  outermoft  are  longeft  ; partial  of  twice 
as  many,  the  outermoft  longeft,  incurved.  In  the  place  of 
the  central  partial  umbel,  is  a llalked,  capitate,  black, 
fleihy,  abortive  body,  downy  and  whitifh  at  the  top:  Ge- 

neral Involucrum  very  fmall,  of  five  or  more  awl-ftiaped 
reflexed  leaves  ; partial  halved,  of. three  awl-fhaped  reflexed 
leaves  to  the  outer  umbels,  of  one  only  to  the  inner  ones. 
Perianth  very  minute,  of  five  teeth.  Cor.  Universal,  irregu- 
lar, radiated,  both  in  the  general  and  partial  umbels  ; flowers 
of  the  diik  either  male,  or  abortive  as  in  the  general  umbel  ; 
partial  of  five  unequal,  fpreading,  indexed  and  varioufly 
cloven  petals.  Slam.  Filaments  five  in  each  flower,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  fmaller  petals  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pi/l.  Ger- 
men  inferior,  turbinate,  comprefied  ; ftyles  two,  thread- 
Ihaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  ereft,  prefent  in  almoft  all 
the  flowers  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  none.  Fruit  of  the  cir- 
tumference  nearly  orbicular,  fmooth,  comprefied  almoft  flat, 
thickened  at  the  edge,  notched  at  the  bafe  and  fummit,  fe- 
parable  into  two  parts  ; of  the  difk  femiglobofe,  fmooth, 
deeply  concave  on  one  fide,  with  a contracted  crenate  orifice. 
Seeds  two  in  the  fruit  of  the  circumference,  one  in  that  of  the 

difk. 

Elf.  Ch.  General  and  partial  involucrum  of  feveral  leaves. 
Flowers  radiant  ; thofe  of  the  dilk  male  ; central  abortive. 
Fruit  of  the  radius  orbicular,  flat,  crenate  ; of  the  diik  ur- 
ceolate,  hemifpherical,  fingle-feeded. 

Obf.  Adanfon  and  Lamarck  confider  this  genus  as  a 
Tordylium,  with  partially  imperfect  flowers  and  fruit ; in 
which  they  are  right,  provided  fexual,  and  confequently 
feminal,  differences  be  not  taken  into  confideration  at  all 
in  defining  genera  of  the  umbelliferous  order.  But  if  the 
Linnxan  principles  be  folid,  for  which,  in  this  cafe,  we  can 
by  no  means  ftrenuoufly  contend,  the  genus  of  Haffelqui/lia 
is  as  diftinft  as  any  of  its  tribe  ; and  indeed  the  difference 
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of  its  feeds  is  fo  linking  and  peculiar,  as  to  afford  a ftrong 
argument  in  favour  of  thofe  principles.  The  fpecies  are 
two. 

t.  H.  agyptiaca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  355.  Suppl.  179.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  37.  t.  87. — Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  pin- 
natifid,  cut. — Gathered  by  Haflelquift  in  Arabia.  Linn.  Am. 
Acad.  v.  4.  270.  Miller  cultivated  it  at  Chelfea  in  1768 
or  earlier,  as  appears  by  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
but  it  is  not  now  preferved  in  the  gardens,  being  an  annual 
or  biennial  of  a tender  conftitution,  and,  though  very  curious 
to  a botanift,  not  likely  to  attract  mere  amateurs.  The  feeds 
however  are  rather  a linking  objeft.  The  Jlem  is  a foot  or 
two  high,  erect,  branched,  leafy,  furrowed,  more  or  lefs 
rough  with  deflexed  hairs.  I. eaves  light  green,  of  three  or 
four  pair  of  wedge-fhaped,  pmnatifid  and  cut  fmooth  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one.  Umbels  terminal,  ere  ft,  broad,  flattilh. 
Flowers  white.  Buxbaum' s Paflinaca  orientals,  foliis  eleganter 
iiu'fts.  Cent.  3.  16.  t.  27,  is  deferibed  with  yellow  equal 
petals,  and  heart-lhaped  ftriated  feeds,  fo  that  it  cannot  be- 
long to  the  Haffelqui/lia , though  cited  doubtingly  by 
Linnaeus. 

2.  H.  cordata.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  91.  t.  193.  Linn. 
Suppl.  179. — Leaves  heart-lhaped,  crenate;  Ample  or 

ternate The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

Jacquin  received  its  feeds  from  the  Swifs  botanift,  Mr.  Dick, 
who  had  them  from  Spielmann,  and  he  fays  they  agreed 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  former,  except  in  being  one-third 
fmaller.  Gartner  however  reprefents  them  as  fcarcely 
crenate.  The  root  is  annual.  Whole  plant  pale  green  and 
downy,  dillinguilhed  from  mod  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  by 
its  broad  heart-lhaped  crenate  leaves,  which  Hand  on  long 
fheathing  ftalks,  fometimes  bearing  a pair  of  rather  narrower 
leaflets  alfo.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  more  compaft  umbels, 
the  leaves  of  their  general  involucrum  more  numerous  and 
confpicuous,  than  in  the  former. 

HASSELT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diilrift,  divided  by  the  river  Damar  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Campine,  the  other  in  Looz  ; 16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Liege.  The  place  contains  5824,  and  the 
canton  12,001  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  95  kiliometres, 
in  6 communes.  N.  lat.  50  56'.  E.  long,  f 23'. — Alfo, 
a fmall  but  handfome  town  of  Holland,  in  Overyflel,  fituated 
on  the  Vecht  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Campen.  N.  lat.  ^2°  38' 
E.  long.  6 1 '. 

HASSELWICK,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Drontheim. 

HASS  I,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia  ; 56  miles  N.N.W.  of  Akrida. 

HASSLACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg  ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bamberg, 

HASSOCK,  denotes  a bals,  or  cufhion  made  of  rulhes, 
to  kneel  or  reft  the  feet  on  in  churches. 

HASTA,  or  Hasta  Fun  a,  among  Medalijls,  fignifies  a 
kind  of  fpear  or  javelin,  not  Ihod,  or  headed  with  iron  ; or 
rather  an  ancient  feeptre,  fomewhat  longer  than  ordinary, 
occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  liafta  is  fuppofed  a fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  conduit  of  providence,  which  is  equally 
mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a meafure,  or  quantity  of 
ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  : thus  called,  according 
to  M.  Du-Cange,  from  the  hafta,  or  rod,  wherewith  it  was 

meafured.  . ' 

HASTATI,  or  Hastarii,  among  the  Romans , foldiers 
armed  with  Ipears,  who  were  always  drawn  up  in  the  firft 
line  of  battle. 

HASTATUM, 
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HASTATUM,  Folium,  in  Botany,  a halberd-fhaped 
leaf,  confiding  of  an  oblong  central  lobe,  with  two  tranf- 
verfe,  ufnally  fmaller,  lobes  at  its  bafc.  See  Leaf. 

HASTE,  or  Quicken  your  Hand,  in  the  Manege,  called 
in  French  hatcz  le  main,  or  bates,  bales,  is  an  exprellion  fre- 
quently ufed  by  riding-mailers,  when  a fcholar  works  a 
horfe  upon  volts,  and  the  mailer  lias  a mind  he  ihould  turn 
his  hand  quicker  to  the  fide  on  which  the  horfe  works  ; fo 
that  if  the  horfe  works  to  the  right,  he  turns  quicker  with 
his  ihoulders  to  the  right : and  the  contrary  is  obferved,  if 
the  horfe  works  to  the  left. 

HASTING-Pe.au,  a name  given,  by  the  gardeners,  to 
a fpecies  of  pear,  called  alfo  by  iome  the  green  chiffel  pear  ; 
this  is  a moderately  large  pear,  and  is  longilh  towards  the 
pedicle  : its  ilcin  is  thin,  and  of  a whitifh  green  ; the  pulp 
is  melting,  and  of  a fugary  flavour.  It  ripens  in  July. 

HASTINGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Gerard  Koenig,  long  employed  in  botanical  refearchcs 
at  Bengal,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  the  celebrated  governor 
Warren  Huttings.  This  defign,  however,  has  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  the  firtl  genus  chofen  for  the  purpofe 
being  the  Alroma  of  Jacquin,  Linnaeus,  and  Schreber  ; fee 
Abroiia  ; and  the  fecond  being  publifhed  by  Retzius, 
under  the  uncouth  name  Holmjkioldia,  by  which  we  (hall 
hereafter  notice  it.  See  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  80,  and  Introd. 
to  Botany,  403. 

HASTINGS,  in  Geography,  a borough  and  market -town 
in  the  hundred  of  Baldllow,  and  rape  of  Haltings,  in  the 
county  of  Suffex,  England,  coniilts  of  three  parithes,  which 
contain  562  houfes,  and  2982  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
feated  between  two  hills,  on  the  coall,  near  the  eallern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  and  being  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  thence  derives  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  hi  (lory  and  peculiar  nature  of  thefe  ports  have  been 
already  explained  in  the  eighth  volume  of  this  work.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  if  not  pre- 
vioufly  by  the  Romans.  King  Athelilan  is  laid  to  have  had 
a mint  here.  Camden,  however,  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
town  to  a noted  Danifh  pirate,  who  conllrudled  a fort  here 
to  proteCl  his  men,  and  fecure  a retreat  after  pillaging  the 
furrounding  country.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conqueil, 
it  is  evident  that  a caftle  was  Handing  here,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  This  caftle,  and  the  original 
town,  are  faid  to  have  been  undermined,  and  carried  away 
by  the  fea,  which  continually  encroaches  on  this  coall ; and 
a fubfequent  town  is  Hated  to  have  been  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1377.  After  its  re-creation,  it  was  divided  into 
three  parifhes.  Different  charters  have  been  granted  to 
the  town  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr  ; Williams  I.  and  II.  ; 
Henry  II.  ; Richard  I. ; Henry  III.  ; Edward!.;  Eli- 
zabeth; Charles  II.  ; and  James  II.  Hallings  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
and  has  gcnerally»been  under  the  immediate  controul  and 
command  of  minillers.  The  right  of  election  was  declared, 
in  1698,  to  be  veiled  in  “ the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freemen, 
refident  and  not  receiving  alms,  only.”  This  number  is 
twelve.  Few  boroughs  have  manifefted  a more  corrupt 
fyllem,  or  been  more  the  fubjedl  of  political  contention,  than 
this  : and  in  reviewing  its  hillory  for  the  purpofe  of  narrating 
it  in  an  important  national  publication,  we  mull  lament  tiie 
proilitution  of  freedom,  and  deeply  regret  the  corruption, 
political  debafement,  and  depruvity  of  thofe  men  who  are 
rntruiled  with  ffanchifes,  and  who  barter  the  independence 
of  their  country  for  a difgraceful  fubliftence.  A full  ac- 
count of  the  political  hillory  of  this  place  is  preferved  iu 
Oldfield’s  Hillory  of  Boroughs,  &c.  vol  in.  ,p.  27 — 47- 


The  town  was  formerly  fortified  with  a wall,  fome  fmall 
remains  of  which  are  yet  Handing.  On  a hill,  eaftward  of 
the  town,  are  the  banks  and  foffes  of  an  encampment,  which 
fome  authors  aferibe  to  the  Romans,  but  it  was  moft  pro- 
bably formed  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  previous  to 
his  battle  with  Harold.  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  weft  ward 
of  the  town,  are  the  walls,  & c.  of  an  ancient  caftle,  which 
was  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  nnift  have  been  of  great 
importance.  Within  its  walls  was  a free  royal  chapel  : the 
dean  of  which  obtained  a patent  from  Edward  III.  to 
build  himfelf  a manfion  contiguous  to  it.  Near  the  caftle  a 
priory  for  black  canons  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard II.  Some  fragments  of  tl  ? walls  now  remain.  The 
harbour,  now  called  the  Stade,  was  formerly  a place  of 
commerce  and  fecurity  for  veffels,  but  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth  the  pier  was  deilroyed  by  a ftorm,  and  has  never 
fince  been  reftored.  Sloops  and  cutters,  from  50  to  100 
tons  burthen,  are  the  only  veffels  that  put  in  here.  At  tire 
weft  erd  of  the  Stade  is  a fort,  mounted  with  eleven  twelve-- 
pounders.  Though  the  trade  of  this  place  has  been  much 
reduced,  yet  a large  quantity  of  herrings,  mackarel,  and 
trawl-fifii  is  annually  caught  near  it,  and  brought  into 
the  town.  Some  filhing  and  long  boats  are  built  here. 
The  town  has  weekly  markets  on  Wednefdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  three  annual  fairs.  The  coall,  being  fandy  and  . 
clean,  is  favourable  for  bathing,  and  feveral  machines  are 
kept.  The  Hallings  Guide,  8vo.  1797. 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  a memorable  event  in  the  annals  of 
Englifli  hillory,  was  fought  between  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Harold  II.,  king  of  England,  on  the  14JI1 
of  061.  1066.  The  Norman  invader  had  landed  his  folditrs, 
hories,  ftores,  &c.  at  Pevenfey,  on  the  coall  of  Suffex,  011 
the  291I1  of  September,  and  after  conilrufting  a fort  there, 
for  the  protedlion  of  his  fleet,  marched  his  army  to 
Hallings,  where  the  whole  continued  to  be  adlively  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  an  encampment,  collecting  provifions, . 
and  making  other  preparations  for  felf-dcfence,  and  for  mili- 
tary operations.  At  the  arrival  of  William  in  England,  his- 
adverfary  Harold  was  feated  with  his  army  at  York,  but 
marched  from  that  city  as  foon  as  he  was  appriled  of  the 
event,  and  proceeeded,  without  halting,  to  the  Suffex  coall. 
By  rapid  marches,  delertion,  See.  his  force  was  confklerably 
diminilhed  ;.but  in  fpite  of  fuch  difad  vantages,  he  very  im- 
prudently and  unwilely  refolved  to  rifle  a battle  the  next- 
day  after  his  arrival  on  the  downs  near  Hallings..  Both 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  regular  lines,  and  both  prepared 
for  a ftubborn  conteit  and  decided  iffue.  The  Englifli  were 
all  on  loot,  armed  with  fwords,  fpears,  and  battle-axes  ; and 
formed  themfelves  into  one  deep  and  compact  body  ; in  the 
centre  of  which  the  king,  with  his  brothers  Gurth  and. 
Leofwin,  placed  themfelves  with . the  royal  llandard.  The 
Normans  formed  in  two  lines,  the  firft  compofed  of  archers 
and  llmgers,  ami  the  fecond  ol  heavy-armed,  troops  ; whilft 
the  cavalry, . commanded  by  the  ambitious  invader, , were 
ilationed  in  the  rear,  and  at  the  wings  ( W,-  Piclavin, 
p.  201,  and  Matthew  Paris,  p.  3.)  On  a ftgnal  given,  the 
Normans  ruftied  forward,  and  difehargeda  {bower  of  arrows 
on  their  opponents  ; and  the  Englilh  not  only  fuftained  the 
firft  affault,  but  retaliated  with  equal  vigour  and  obilinacy. 
The  confticl  was  defperate  and  fangninary  : whilft  one  party 
was  irreliftibly  impelled,  by  the  profpecl  of  gaining  a coun- 
try, or  loftng  life;  the  other  was . determined  to  rifle  the- 
latter  in  defence  ot  their  homes,  their  friends,  and  families. 
The  Normans,  however,  being  fuperior  in  numbers,  wit  li- 
the advantages  of  cavalry,  feite  of  ground,  and  vigour  of 
troops,  after  .a  whole  day  's  fight,  completely  conquered  the 
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Englifh.  The  (laughter  was  great,  and  the  victory  complete. 
Harold,  his  two  brothers,  and  many  of  the  Englifh  officers, 
were  (lain,  and  the  remaining  troops  difperfed.  Some  hifto- 
rians  affert,  that  no  lefs  than  15,000  Normans  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a larger  number  of  their  adverfaries. 
This,  however,  feerr.s  a little  exaggerated.  In  obtaining 
this  victory,  William  fecured  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  throne  ; 
and  after  refting  and  rcfrefhing  his  army  for  a few  cays, 
marched  towards  London.  In  this  journey  he- had  to  en- 
counter fome  impediments ; but  in  a fhort  time  he  reached 
the  capital,  and  was  elefted  to  the  Englifh  throne.  For 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  conquest  and  accelfion  of 
William  I.,  fee  Conquest,  vol.  ix.  ; England,  Hijlory  of, 
vol.  xiii. ; and  Battle-Abbey,  vol  iv.  Kerry’s  Hilt,  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  v.  and  Miller’s  Hiftorical  View  of 
the  Englifh  Government,  vol.  ii. 

Hastings,  a county  in  Upper  Canada,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  county  of  Lenox,  on  the  S.  by  the  bay  of  Quinte, 
and  comprehending  all  the  Hands  near  it  in  the  find  bay  and 
river  Trent. 

Hasting’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  toe  Hand  or 
St. Matthew,  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  difeovered  by  Capt. 
Forreftin  1783,  and  called  by  him  one  of  the  finefl  harbours 
in  the  world.. 

Hasting’s  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
near  the  N.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Matthew,  about  four 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth.  N.  lat. 

HASTIVE,  a French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englifh 
for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  comes  before  the  ordi- 
nary time  or  feafon. 

The  hailive  fruits  are  ft'rawberries  and  cherries.  We  have 
liaftive  peas,  8cc. 

HAT,  a covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men  through- 
out the  weftern  part  of  Europe. 

Hats  are  chiefly  made  of  hair,  wool,  &c.  worked,  .fulled, 
and  fafhioned  to  the  figure  of  the  head. 

Hats  are  faid  to  have  been  firtt  feen  about  the  year  1400, 
at  which  time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding, 
&c.  E.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his 
public  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  he  had  on  a hat  lined  with 
red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a plume,  or  tuft  of  feathers  : 
he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at  lead  under  this 
reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which 
henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons  and 
hoods  that  had  been  worn  before.  In  procefs  of  time, 
"from  the  laity,  the  clergy  alfo  took  this  part  of  the  habk, 
but  it  was  looked  on  as  a great  abufe,  and  feveral  regulations 
were  publifhed,  forbidding  any  prieft,  or  religious  perfon, 
to  appear  abroad  in  a hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black  cloth, 
with  decent  coronets  ; if  they  were  poor,  they  were  at  lead 
to  have  coronets  fadened  to  their  hats,  and  this  upon  penalty 
of  fufpenfion  and  excommunication.  Indeed,  the  ufe  of 
hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a longer  Handing  among  the 
ecclefiadics  of  Britanny,  by  two  hundred  years,  and  efpe- 
cially  among  the  canons;  but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  caps,  and  from  hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in 

colleges,  See.  r . 

Lobineau  obferves,  that  a bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  twelfth 


amphibious  an>mal,  called  the  cador  or  beaver,  frequent  in 
Canada,  and  other  provinces  of  North  America.  See 
Beaver. 

Hats,  Method  of  making. — Hats,  we  have  obferved,  are 
made  either  of  wool,  or  hair  of  divers  animals,  particularly 
of  the  cador,  hare,  rabbit,  camel,  Sec.  The  procefs  is  much 
the  fame  in  all  ; for  which  reafon  we  fhall  content  ourfclves 
to  in  dance  in  that  of  cadors. 

The  ficin  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair  ; 
the  one  long,  did,  glofly,  and  pretty  thin  fet : this  is  what 
renders  the  ikin,  or  fur,  of  fo  much  value  : the  other  is  fhort, 
thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed  in  hats. 

To  tear  od  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the  other, 
the  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
make  ufe  of  two  knives,  a large  one,  like  a fhoe-makcr’s 
knife,  for  the  long  hair ; and  a fmaller,  not  unlike  a vine- 
knife,  wherewith  they  (have,  or  ferape  od,  the  fhorter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  od,  they  mix  the  dud : to  one-third  of 
dry  cador  putting  two-thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  e.  of  hair  which 
has  been  worn  fome  time  by  the  favages,  and  card  the  whole 


with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  only 
finer  ; this  done,  they  weigh  it,  and  take  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  or  thicknefs  of  the  hat  intended.  The 
dud  is  now  laid  on  the  hurdle,  which  is  a fquare  tabic,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through 
it ; on  this  hurdle,  with  an  indrument  called  a low,  much 
like  that  of  a violin,  but  larger,  whofe  dring  is  worked 
with  a little  bow-dick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the  furs, 
they  fly  and  mix  together,  the  dud  and  filth  at  the  fame  time 
pafling  through  the  chinks  : this  they  reckon  one  of  the 
mod  difficult  operations  in  the  whole,  on  account  of  the juft- 
nefs  required  in  the  hand  to  make  the  dud  fall  precifely  to- 
gether, and  that  it  may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs. 
In  lieu  of  a bow,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a fieve,  or  fearce 
of  hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  dud. 

After  this  manner  they  form  gores,  or  two  capades,  of  an 
oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  top  ; and  with  what 
dud  remains,  they  fupply  and  flrengthen  them  in  places 
where  they  happen  to  be  flenderer  than  ordinary  ; though 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  defignedly  make  them 
thicker  in  the  brim,  near  the  crown,  than  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, or  ir.  the  crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  finiflied,  they  go  on  to  harden  them 
into  clofer  and  more  confident  flakes  by  prefling  down  a 
hardening  fair,  or  leather  thereon  ; this  done,  they  are  car- 
ried to  the  bafon,  which  is  a fort  of  bench  with  an  iron  plate 
fitted  therein,  and  a little  fire  underneath  it ; upon  which  lay- 
ing oneof  the  hardened  capades,  fprinkled  over  with  water, and 
a fort  of  mould  being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
with  the  water  and  prefiing,  imbodies  the  matter  into  a flight 
hairy  fort  of  fluff,  or  felt  ; after  which,  turning  lip  the  edges 
all  round  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus  proceed  to 
the  other ; this  linilhed,  the  two  next  are  joined  together, 
fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  only  form  one 
conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a manica  Hippocratis,  or 
flannel  bag. 

The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  a large  kind  of 
receiver  or  trough,  refembling  a mill-hopper,  going  (loping 
or  narrowing  down  from  the  edge  or  rim,  to  the  bottom, 

_ which  is  a copper  kettle,  filled  with  water  and  grounds, 

century,  zealous  for  good  order/allowed  the  canons  alone  kept  hot  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  defeent  or  Hoping  fide, 
to  wear  Vuch  hats;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perfon  come  called  the  plank,  the  bafoned  lint,  being  firfl  dipped  in  the 


with  them  to  church,  divine  fervice  fhould  immediately 
be  fufpended.  Tom.  i.  p.  845.  , 

Hats  make  a very  confiderable  article  in  commerce  : the 
fined,  and  thofe  mod  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair  of  an 


kettle,  is  laid,  and  here  they  proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling 
and  unrolling-  it  again  and  again,  one  part  after  another,  fird 
with  the  liand,  and  then  with  a little  wooden  roller,  takino- 
care  to  dip  it  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length,  by  thus  full. 

4 ing 
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ing  and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
extent  or  dimenfions  of  the  hat  intended.  To  fecure  the 
hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent  rolling,  See.  they 
ufually  guard  them  with  a fort  of  thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the  proper 
form,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap  on  a wooden 
llncl,  of  the  intended  ii/.e  of  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  thus 
tying  it  round  with  a packthread,  called  a commander : after 
which,  with  a piece  of  iron  or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofe, 
and  called  a Jumper,  they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the 
commander  all  round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
block,  and  thus  is  the  crown  formed  ; what  remains  at  bot- 
tom, below  the  firing,  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  now  fet  to  dry,  they  proceed  to  Jnge  it,  by 
holding  it  over  a flare  of  draw,  or  the  like  : then  it  is 
pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off  the  coarfer 
knap  ; then  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal-fkin  to  lay  the 
knap  a little  finer  ; and  laftly,  carded  with  a fine  card  to 
raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  which  the  hat  is  afterwards  to 

appear.  . 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  fet  upon  its 
block,  and  tied  about  with  a packthread  as  before,  to  be 
dyed.  The  dyer’s  copper  is  ufually  very  large,  holding  ten 
or  twelve  dozen  of  hats.  The  dye,  or  tinfture,  is  made  of 
logwood,  verdigris,  copperas,  and  alder-bark  ; to  which  fome 
add  galls  and  fumac. 

In  the  manufacture  of  La  Cote  d’Or,  fays  citizen  Chauf- 
fier,  (Journal  Polytechnique,  i.  p.  160,  &c.)  the  nut-gall 
is  not  ufed,  and  oak-bark  has  been  fubftituted  with  ad- 
vantage. r 

Here  the  hat  is  kept  boiling  for  about  three  quarters  or 
an  hour ; then  taken  out  and  fet  to  cool,  and  then  returned 
to  the  dye,  and  this  for  ten  or  twelve  times  fucceflively.  For 
the  method  of  dyeing  hats,  fee  Di  EixG  of  Idals . 

The  (»lye  being  complete,  the  hat  is  returned  to  the  hatter, 
who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by  hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof 
of  a itove  or  oven,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a charcoal 
fire ; when  dry,  it  is  to  be  fliffened,  which  is  done  with 
melted  glue  or  gum  fenegal,  applied  thereon  by  firft  fmearing 
it,  and  beating  it  over  with  abrufh,  and  then  rubbing  it  with 
the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to  Jeam  it  on  th ef  earning  bafon, 
which  is  a little  hearth  or  fire-place,  raifed  three  feet  high 
with  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it  exaClly  covering  the  hearth  ; 
on  this  plate  they  firft  fpread  cloths,  which  being  fprmkled 
over  with  water  to  fecure  the  hat  from  burning,  the  hat  is 
placed  brim  downwards  thereon  ; when  moderately  hot,  the 
workman  llrik.es  gently  on  the  brim  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand,  to  make  the  joinings  incorporate  and  bind  fo  as  not  to 
appear;  turning  it  from  time  to  time,  this  was  anu  that 
way,  and  at  lad  overturning  and  fetting  it  in  the  crown. 

When  fl earned  fufficierttly  and  dried,  they  put  it  again 
on  the  block,  and  brufli  and  iron  it  on  a table  cr  bench  for 
the  purpofe,  called  the  Jail-board;  this  they  perform  with 
a fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  ironing  linen, 
and  heated  like  them,  which  being  rubbed  over  and  over 
each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  brufh, 
fmoothens  and  gives  it  a glofs,  which  is  the  laft  operation  ; 

» .thing  now'  remaining  but  to  clip  the  edges  even  with  feif- 
l'ars,  and  few  a lining  to  the  crown. 

The  feveral  operations  employed  in  hat-making,  are  fepa- 
ratelv  deferibed  under  the  articles  Felting,  F lLlixc,  and 
Dyeing,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  lad  operation, 
fays  Chauffer,  (ubi  fupra),  confifts  in  lining  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  brim  of  the  hat,  with  a 
glutinous  fub fiance,  which  in  drying  gives  firmnefs  to  the 
work, and  preferves  its  form.  The  ufual  compofition  is  made 
of  gum  arabic,  common  gum,  and  Flanders  glue,  which  are 


diffolved  together  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
brought  to  the  requilite  thicknefs  by  boiling.  This  prepa- 
ration, Ample  and  eafy  as  it  appears,  is  not  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  duration  of  the  work,  if  ' it  be 
too  tenacious,  it  renders  the  fluff  dry  and  brittle,  and  after 
fome  months  ufc,  a kind  of  greyifh  incruftation  is  formed  on 
the  furface,  which  alters  the  texture.  “ It  appeared  to  me, 
(fays  Chauflier),  that  this  effect  was  caufcd  by  the  gum 
arabic  which  is  added  to  the  glue.  I therefore  fought 
among  the  plants  of  our  ovm  country  for  a fnnple  prepara- 
tion, which  might  be  fubftituted  inllead  of  thefe  natural  and 
friable  gums.  The  mucilaginous  principle  abounds  in  a 
great  number  of  plants,  and  may  be  eafily  extracted  by  ebul- 
lition ; and  a gum  may  even  be  formed  by  evaporation,  which 
preferves  its  fupplcnefs  and  flexibility.  Thefe  confide!  a- 
tions  induced  me  to  recommend,  inftead  of  the  ufual  prepa- 
ration, a folution  of  glue  in  a decoCtion  loaded  with  the 
mucilage  of  linfeed  oil.  This  preparation  lias  been  long 
ufed  with  economy  in  the  manufactory,  and  with  advantage 
in  the  excellence  of  the  work.  Since  that  time  citizen 
Mnrgueron  having  communicated  to  me  his  obfervations  on 
the  mucilage  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the 
horfe-chefnnt  tree  ( mafronier  d’lnde),  and  having  afeer- 
tained  liovv  great  a portion  of  mucous  and  adhefive  matter 
thefe  leaves  afford,  efpecially  when  the  foliation  is  in  its 
vigour  ; a ftrong  decoCtion  of  thefe  leaves  has  been  ufed 
w’ith  much  fuccefs  to  make  the  preparation  with  glue.”  Our 
author  adds,  that  there  are  many  other  native  plants  which 
would  be  equally  proper  to  afford  factitious  gums,  and  of 
which  the  ufe  would  be  very  advantageous. 

Hats,  Laws  relating  to.  By  24  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  all 
retailers  of  hats,  commonly  called  felt  or  wool,  lluff  or 
beaver  hats,  or  any  leather  or  japanned  hats,  fhall  take  out 
a licence  from  the  ftamp-offices,  for  which  fhall  be  paid 
within  the  bills,  40J.,  elfewhere  51.  ; which  licence  fhall  be 
renewed  annually,  ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
any  retailer  fhall  fell  any  felt  hats  without  a licence,  he  fhall 
forfeit  50/.  ; and  every  perfon  who  fhall  fell  any  lefs  quan- 
tity than  one  dozen  of  hats  at  one  time  to  any  one  perfon, 
fliall  be  deemed  a retailer.  Such  perfon  fhall  put  over  his 
door,  or  in  the  front  of  his  houfe  or  fhop,  the  words  “ dealer 
in  hats  by  retail,”  on  pain  of  forfeiting  40.?.  ; and  if  an 
unlicenfed  perfon  put  up  thefe  words,  he  (hall  forfeit  5c/. 
For  every  hat  fold  by  a licenfed  retailer  fliall  be  paid  the 
following  duty  : viz.,  if  not  exceeding  the  value  of  41.,  3 d.  ; 
above  41.  and  not  exceeding  "js.,  6d.  ; from  7 s.  to  12s.,  is.  ; 
and  above  12s.,  2s.  By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  125,  all  bats,  pre- 
vious to  the  delivery  ot  them,  fliall  be  damped  on  the  lining  ; 
however,  any  licenfed  dealer  may  fell  to  any  other  of  the 
fame  defeription  any  undamped  hats.  The  penalty  for  felling 
undamped  hats  is  10/.  ; and  for  fixing  damped  linings  after 
they  have  been  ufed,  there  is  a penalty  of  \ol.  and  the  fame 
penalty  aTo  for  receiving  on  fale,or  wearing  hats  undan  j c 1. 
Counterfeiting  or  forging  of  damps  is  a capital  felony.  By 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  for  every  hat,  as  above  deferibed,  im- 
ported, fhall  be  paid  a duty  of  1 /.  ir.,  and  on  exportation 
fhall  be  allowed  a drawback  of  ioj.  6d.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hat-manufaCture,  it  is  enaCtcd  by  24  Geo.  III. 
c.  21.  that  no  hare  or  coney  fkins  fliall  be  exported  on  the 
penalty  of  500/.  and  forfeiture  of  the  fame  ; and  every  perfon 
afhding  fhall  forfeit  40/.  Dyeing  fuch  fkins  incurs  a forfeit- 
ure of  tlie  fame,  and  of  20/.  For  the  further  encouragement 
of  the  hat -manufadure,  all  goats’  hair  or  Turkey  goats’ 
wool  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

Hats  for  women  have  been  made  in  various  forms,  of 
filk,  draw,  fhavings  of  wood,  ivory,  feathers,  gold,  and 
diver. 
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Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  a car- 
dinal, or  a promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenfe  they 
fay,  to  expeft  a hat ; to  claim,  or  have  pretenfion  to  the 
hat,  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or  cog- 
nizance of  the  cardinals  ; enjoining  them  to  wear  a red 
hat,  at  all  ceremonies  and  proceffions,  as  a token  of  being 
ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Cardi- 
nal. 

Hat,  in  Heraldry.  See  Chapeau. 

HATBO  ROUGH,  or  Hatfield,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  America,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the 
N.  E.  fide  of  Pannepack  creek,  containing  a library  of  more 
than  icoo  volumes,  and  520  inhabitants. 

HATCH,  in  Engineery,  is  a moveable  board  for  penning 
or  letting  off  water,  other  wife  a paddle,  fluice,  &c. 

Hatch,  in  Mining,  or  pie,  knot,  &c.  denotes  the  meet- 
ing or  oroffing  of  two  veins  of  ore,  which  is  ufually  rich  in 
luch  places. 

Hatch,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  a brood 
of  any  fort  of  oviparous  birds,  fuch  as  hens,  ducks,  geefe, 
turkeys,  &c.  See  Poultry. 

HATCHEL,  or  Hitchel,  in  the  ManufaBory  of  Flax, 
Hemp,  &C.  a tool  not  unlike  a card,  for  dreffing  and  comb- 
ing them  into  fine  hairs.  See  Card. 

They  confiff  of  (harp-pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth,  fet  or- 
derly in  a board. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  with  finer  and  (horter 
teeth,  others  with  them  coarfer  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  a Ship,  a fort  of  trap-doors  in  the  miu- 
fhip,  or  between  the  jflain-malBand  fore-maft,  through  which 
goods  of  bulk  are  let  down  into  the  hold.  There  are  fe- 
veral of  thefe  fquare  or  oblong  paffages  in  the  deck  of  a 
fliip,  leading  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into  the  hold  or 
lower  apartments.  Hence,  the 

Hatch -way  is  that  place  where  hatches  are. 

To  lay  any  thing  in  the  hatch-way,  is  to  put  it  fo  that 
the  hatches  cannot  be  come  at,  or  opened. 

Hatches,  Coamings  of  the.  See  Coamings. 

Hatches  are  alfo  ffood-gates,  fet  in  a river,  &c.  to  flop 
the  current  of  water. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  certain  dams  or  mounds, 
made  of  rubbifh,  clay  or  earth,  to  prevent  the  water  that 
i flues  from  the  ffream -works,  and  tin-wafhes  in  Cornwall, 
from  running  into  the  frefh  rivers. 

The  tenants  of  Bulyftoke,  and  other  manors,  are  bound 
to  do  certain  days  work  to  the  hatches. 

Hatches,  in  Alining,  a term  ufed  in  Cornwall,  to  ex- 
prefs  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth,  cither  in  mines,  or 
in  fearch  of  them  ; the  fruitlefs  openings  are  called  effay 
hatches;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins,  tin-hatches;  and  the 
places  where  they  wind  up  the  buckets  of  the  ore,  wind- 
hatches. 

P1ATCHET,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  hew  wood. 
The  hatchet  is  a fmaller,  lighter  fort  of  ax,  with  a bafil 
edge  on  its.  left  fide  ; having  a fhort  handle,  as  being  to  be 
ufed  with  one  hand. 

Hatchet;  afmall  ax,  ufed  by  the  pioneers,  who  go  be- 
fore to  prepare  the  ways  for  an  army,  by  cutting  down- 
hedges,  bufhes,  ffyles,  or  gates.  The  grenadiers  carry 
fometimes  each  a hatchet  by  his  fide;  and  the  French  dra- 
goons, who  have  but  one  piffol,  have  a hatchet  hanging  at 
their  faddle-bows on  the  right  fide. 

Hatciiet  vetch,  in  Botany.  See  Coronilla  and  Bi- 
SERRUIiA. 

Hatchet -Jhaprd  Leaf,  folium  dolabriforme,  a fucculent 


leaf  of  a form  fcarcely  feen  but  in  Mefembryanthemum  data 
br forme.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  32.  See  Leaf. 

HATCHING,  the  aft  whereby  fecundated  eggs,  after 
feafonable  incubation,  exclude  their  young. 

Hatching,  with  refpeft  to  the  oviparous  tribe,  amounts 
to  the  fame  as  parturition,  or  delivery,  in  the  viviparous. 
In  Egypt  they  formerly  hatched  all  their  chickens  by  the 
heat  of  an  oven  : the  method  whereof  is  given  us  by  Mr. 
Greaves,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N'117,  or 
Abridgment,  vol.  ii.  p.851,  See.  This  joraftice  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  without  incubation,  if  faid  by  the  Egyptians  to 
proceed  from  the  experience,  that,  at  a certain  feafon,  the 
eggs  foftered  only  by  the  hens  are  commonly  unprolific  ; 
whereas  of  thofe  hatched  in  the  ovens,  not  quite  one-third 
is  loft.  This  art,  fays  Niebuhr,  (“  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.” 
p.  92.  Eng.  ed. ) is  much  negletted  at  prefent  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  probably  did  not  derive  from  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  expefted.  Unlels  at  Cairo,  he  fays,  there 
are  no  furnaces  for  this  purpofe  ; thefe  belong  to  the  Pacha. 
They  are  ufed  only  in  fummer  ; for  the  hatching,  it  is  faid, 
does  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  winter.  Private  perfons  indeed 
carry  fome  eggs  to  the  furnaces,  and  pay  fa  much  per 
hundred,  to  a perfon  who  undertakes  the  management  of 
hatching  them.  The  owners  mark  their  eggs  ; and  the 
hatcher  is  obliged  to  (hew  the  marks  upon  thofe  which  fail 
in  the  hatching.  But  according  to  this  traveller’s  account, 
the  number  of  chickens  hatched  in  this  way  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable. 

They  have  houfes  built  for  the  purpofe,  having  a long 
entrance,  on  each  fide  whereof  are  twelve  or  fourteen  ovens, 
whofe  bottoms  and  fides  are  formed  of  fun-dried  bricks, 
lined  with  mats  for  the  eggs  to  lie  on,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  fticks,  except  two  fpaces,  which  are  brick,  and  ferve 
as  hearths  to  build  the  fires  on  wherewith  the  eggs  are  to  be 
heated  ; over  thefe  is  another  ftory  of  ovens,  having  holes, 
which  are  either  (topped  with  tow,  or  left  open  at  pleafurc, 
to  govern  the  heat  of  the  ovens  below. 

They  begin  to  heat  the  ovens  in  the  middle  of  January, 
(pending  on  them  every  morning  about  a hundred  pounds 
weight  of  camels’  or  buffalos’  dung,  and  the  like  quantity  at 
night,  till  the  middle  of  February  ; by  which  time  the  ovens 
are  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  be  held  to  the  walls.  After  this 
they  put  in  the  eggs  to  hatch,  which  they  continue  fuc- 
ccfiively  to  the  end  of  May. 

The  eggs  are  firft  put  upon  the  matts  in  the  lower  ovens, 
upon  the  ground,  7 or  8000  eggs  in  number,  and  laid  only 
double  one  upon  another  : in  the  ovens  over  thefe,  the  fire 
is  made  in  the  little  channels,  from  whence  the  heat  is  con; 
veyed  into  the  lower  ; the  eggs  direftly  under  thefe  hearths 
lie  threefold. 

At  night  when  they  new-make  their  fires  in  their  hearths, 
they  remove  the  eggs  that  were  direftly  undermoft,  laying 
three  upon  one  another,  in  the  place  of  thofe  which  lay  on 
the  fides  only  double ; and  thefe  being  now  removed,  they 
lie  treble  under  the  hearth,  becaufe  the  heat  i»  greater  there 
than  on  the  fides. 

Thefe  eggs  continue  in  the  lower  ovens  fourteen  davs  and 
nights  ; after  which  they  remove  them  into  the  upper  ; and  in 
thefe,  there  being  no  more  fire  ufed,  they  turn  the  eggs  four 
times  every  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Browns  fays,  (in  his“Tra- 
vels  in  Africa,’’  p.  77.)  that  the  eggs  are  placed  oneach  row 
of  (helves  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  touch  each  other  ; and 
that  they  are  moved  five  or  fix  times  in  every  24  hours.  He 
adds,  the  ovens  where  thefe  eggs  are  placed  are  of  the  moft 
Ample  conftruftion,  confiding  only  of  a low  arched  apart- 
ment of  clay,  in  which  are  formed  two  rows  of  (helves,  and 
that  all  pofiiblc  care  is  taken  to  diffufc  the  heat  equally 

throughout. 
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throughow,  and  there  is  but  one  broad  aperture,  large 
enough  to  admit  a man  (looping.  At  the  end  of  the  firft 
eight  days,  he  fays,  it  is  known  which  eggs  will  not  be  pro- 
ductive. 

The  2 i ft,  or  2 2d  day  the  chickens  are  hatched,  which 
the  firft  day  do  not  eat  ; the  fecond  day  they  are  fetched 
away  by  women  who  give  them  corn,  &c.  The  mafter  of 
the  ovens  hath  a third  part  of  the  eggs  for  his  coft  and  pains, 
out  of  which  he  is  to  make  good  to  the  owners  ( who  have 
two-thirds  in  chickens  for  their  eggs)  if  any  happen  to  be 
fpoiled  or  mifearry. 

The  fire  in  the  upper  ovens,  when  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  lower,  is  thus  proportioned  : the  firft  day  there  is  the 
greateft  fire,  the  fecond  lefs  than  the  firft  ; the  fourth  more 
than  the  third,  the  fifth  lels  ; the  fixth  more  than  the  fifth, 
the  feventh  lefs ; the  eighth  more,  the  ninth  without  fire  ; 
the  tenth  a little  fire  in  the  morning  ; the  eleventh  they  (hut 
all  the  holes  with  flax,  &c.  making  no  more  fire  ; for  if  they 
(hould,  the  eggs  would  break.  They  take  care  that  the 
eggs  be  not  hotter  than  the  eye  of  a man,  when  they  are 
laid  upon  it,  can  well  endure.  When  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  they  put  them  into  the  lowrer  ovens. 

The  number  of  thefe  ovens  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  attended  by  the  inhabitants  ot  a village  called 
Berme,  is  about  386,  and  they  ufually  keep  them  at  work 
for  fix  months ; as,  therefore,  each  brood  is  perfected  in 
twenty-one  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to  hatch 
eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  If  wre  fuppofe  that  only 
two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  each  brood  confifts 
of  at  leall  30,000  chickens,  the  ovens  of  Egypt  are  capable 
of  producing,  yearly,  at  lead  9,264,0000  chickens. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  difeovered,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for 
this  purpofe,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  upon 
his  thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahrenheit’s.  If, 
therefore,  thefe  eggs  be  kept  in  this  degree  of  heat,  they  will 
as  certainly  hatch,  as  if  the  parent  hen  had  fat  upon  them  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  it  (hould  be  otherwife,  fince  this 
heat  anfwers  nearly  to  that  of  the  (kin  of  the  hen,  or  even 
of  mankind  ; fo  that  the  emprefs  Livia,  as  Pliny  relates, 
might  truly  hatch  a chicken  in  her  bofom,  if  (lie  had  but 
the  patience  to  keep  an  egg  there  for  the  fame  number  of 
days  that  it  ought  to  have  continued  under  a hen. 

After  many  experiments  Mr.  Reaumur  found,  that  (loves 
heated  by  means  of  a baker’s  oven,  fucceeded  equally  well 
with  thofe  made  hot  with  layers  of  dung.  The  furnaces  of 
glafs-houfes,  and  thofe  of  the  melters  of  metals,  might  no 
doubt  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  : if,  therefore, 
an  eafy  method  could  be  found  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the 
(love,  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  for  bakers  or  pailry- 
cooks  to  hatch,  with  little  or  no  expence,  a very  great 
number  of  chickens,  which  they  might  difpofe  of  to  the 
country  people,  to  be  reared  till  marketable.  Should  a 
thermometer  be  judged  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  mark  on  it  only  fuch  degrees  as  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  ; by  which  means  the  inftrument  will  not  only 
come  cheaper,  but  be  more  readily  undcrllood  by  the  igno- 
rant people,  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  defigned. 

Such  an  inftrument  however  may  be  whclly  difpenfed 
with  ; a lump  of  butter,  of  the  lize  of  a walnut,  melted 
with  half  as  much  tallow,  ferving  to  indicate  the  heat  of  the 
dove  with  fufficient  exaftnefs  ; when  the  heat  is  too  great, 
this  mixture,  which  is  kept  in  a phial,  will  become  as  liquid 
as  oil  ; and  when  the  heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed 
in  a lump  ; but  it  will  flow  like  thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining 
the  bottle,  if  the  (love  be  of  a right  temper  : great  atten- 
tion therefore  (hould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 


this  degree,  by  letting  in  frcfli  air,  if  it  be  too  great,  or 
(hutting  the  (love  more  clofe,  if  it  be  too  fmall. 

But  this  is  not  all.  That  all  the  eggs  in  the  (love  may 
equally  (hare  the  irregularities  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary to  (hi ft  them  from  the  fides  to  the  centre,  and 
vice  ver/a  : thereby  imitating  what  the  hens  themfelves  do 
by  thole  upon  which  they  fit ; for  hens  are  frequently  feen 
to  make  ule  ot  their  bills  to  pufh  to  the  outer  parts  thofe 
eggs  which  were  neared  to  the  middle  part  of  their  neft,  and 
to  bring  into  that  middle  part  fuch  as  before  lay  neared  to 
the  fides  of  the  fame. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  (loves,  no  great  mcetv  is  neceffary  ; 
a chamber  over  at;  oven  will  do  very  well,  only  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  due  degree  of  heat,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have 
phials  of  butter,  as  dircdled  above,  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
rooms  ; and  when  the  heat  wants  to  be  either  increafed  or 
diminiflied,  it  is  fufficient  to  diminiih  or  increafe  the  com- 
munication between  the  air  in  the  room  and  that  abroad,  by 
opening  or  (hutting  fume  of  the  openings  made  in  the  wall 
for  that  purpofe. 

In  order  to  cherifh  the  new-hatched  chickens,  capons  may- 
be taught  to  tend  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  hens  do.  Mr. 
Reaumur  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  above  two  hundred  chick- 
ens at  once,  all  led  about  ami  defended  by  only  three  or 
four  fuch  capons,  w-hich  clucked  like  hens,  to  call  in  the 
chickens  that  had  (Irayed  too  far  off ; and  even  redoubled 
their  call,  when  they  found  any  nice  bits,  to  invite  the 
y-oung  brood  to  come  and  pick  them  up  : nay  cocks  may- 
be taught  to  do  the  fame  office,  which  they  as  well  as  capons 
will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives  afterwards.  But  Mr. 
Reaumur,  not  fatisfied  with  the  afliftance  he  could  procure 
from  cocks  and  capons,  has  invented  a fort  of  low  boxes 
without  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs  ; thefe,  which  he  calls 
artificial  parents,  not  only  (helter  the  chickens  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a kindly  warmth,  fo  that  they 
prefently  grow  fond  of  them,  and  take  the  benefit  of  their 
fhelter  as  readily  as  they  w^ould  have  done  under  the  wines 
of  a hen. 

For  a few  w-eeks  after  hatching,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
keep  the  chickens  in  a room  artificially  heated,  and  furnilhcd 
with  thefe  boxes  ; but  aftenvards  they  may  be  fafely  expofed 
to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
place  one  of  thefe  artificial  parents  to  (helter  them,  (hould 
there  be  any  occalion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they  are 
generally  a whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before  they  take 
any  food  at  all ; and  then  a few  crumbs  of  bread  may  be 
given  them  for  a day  or  two,  or  millet  feed  mixed  with  the 
crumbs  ; after  which  they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infedls  and 
grafs  for  themfelves. 

People  in  the  country,  who  have  plenty  of  conveniences 
for  the  railing  of  poultry,  will  hardly  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  hatch  chickens  in  this  artificial  manner.  It  is  in 
villages  near  great  towns,  and  principally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  city,  that  it  w-ould  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  promote  the  eftablilhment  of  this  kind  of 
(loves.  Vide  Mr.  Trembley’s  Abllraft  of  the  Art  of 
Hatching  domeftic  Fowls,  tranflated  from  the  original  Trea- 
tife  of  M.  Reaumur,  where  he  explains  every  difficulty. 

Hatching,  or  Hachmg , in  Eefigning  and  Engrav- 
ing, fignifies  the  making  of  lines  with  a pen,  pencil,  graver, 
or  the  like  ; and  interfering,  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines, 
with  others  drawn  over  them  another  way. 

The  depths  and  (hadows.of  draughts  are  ufually  formed  by- 
hatching  or  hatch-work.  See  Engraving  and’  Etching. 

Hatching,  among  Miners,  See  Digging. 

Hatching,  or  C taking,  is  applied  to  any  wall  or  bank 
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of  earth,  or  puddle-gutter,  when  it  is  not  upright  but  over- 
hangs in  one  direftion. 

Hatchings  are  of  great  life  in  Heraldry,  to  diftinguifti 
the  feveral  colours  of  an  efcutcheon,  without  its  being  illu- 
minated. 

The  firft  kind  of  hatching  in  pale,  or  from  top  to  bottom, 
fignifies  gules,  or  red:  the  fecond  is  fefs,  acrofs  the  coat, 
azure,  or  blue. 

Hatching  in  pale,  counter-hatched  in  fefs,  fignifies  fable, 
or  black.  Hatching  in  bend,  proceeding  from  right  to  left, 
fignifies  green;  and  that  in  bars,  from  left  to  right,  purple. 

When  the  coat  is  only  dotted,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  or,  or 
gold;  and  when  quite  bare  or  void,  argent,  or  white. 

This  invention  is  commonly  aferibed  to  F.  Pietra  Sanfta  ; 
though  the  Sieur  de  la  Columbiere  has  difputcd  his  title 
to  it. 

HATCHMENT,  the  marfhalling  of  feveral  coats  of 
arms  in  an  efcutcheon. 

Hatchment  is  alfo  a popular  name  for  an  atchievcment . 
Atchievement,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  arms,  erells, 
and  fupporters,  which  a perfon  has  a lawful  right  to  bear, 
with  all  the  exterior  ornaments,  as  helmet,  mantle,  motto, 
See. 

By  thefe  hatchments,  or  funeral  efcutcheons,  it  may  be 
known  after  any  perfon’s  deceafe,  what  rank  either  he  or 
flte  held  when  living  ; and  if  it  be  a gentleman’s  hatchment, 
whether  he  was  a bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower,  with 
the  like  diftinftions  for  gentlewomen.  In  the  hatchment, 
(Plate  Heraldry , Hatchments,  jig.  I.)  are  reprefented  the  arms 
of  a private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale,  the  dexter 
fide,  which  is  gules,  three  bars  or,  for  the  hufband  ; having 
the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black,  which  denotes  the 
man  to  be  dead  ; and  the  ground  on  the  finifter  fide  being 
white  fignifies  that  the  wife  is  living.  When  a married 
gentlewoman  dies  firft,  the  hatchment  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
contrary  colour  from  the  former;  that  is,  the  arms. on  the 
finifter  fide  have  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black, 
whereas  thofe  on  the  dexter  fide,  for  her  furviving  hufband, 
are  upon  a white  ground  : befides,  the  hatchment  of  a gen- 
tlewoman is  differenced  by  a cherub  over  the  arms  inftead  of 
a creft.  (See  Jig.  2.)  When  a bachelor  dies,  his  arms 
may  be  depicted  iingle,  or  quartered,  with  a creft  over 
them,  but  never  impaled  as  the  others  are  ; and  the  whole 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  is  black.  (See  jig.  3.) 
When  a maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a lozenge, 
may  be  fmgle  or  quartered,  have  the  whole  ground  black, 
and  inftead  of  a creft  have  a cherub  over  them.  (See  jig. 
4.)  When  a widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im- 
paled with  thofe  of  his  deceafed  wife,  having  a helmet, 
mantling,  and  creft  over  them,  and  the  whole  ground  with- 
out the  efcutcheon  black.  (Seeyfg.  5.)  When  a widow 
dies,  her  arms  are  impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  huf- 
band, but  inclofed  in  a lozenge  ; over  them  is  placed  a 
cherub  inftead  of  a creft,  and  the  whole  ground  without 
the  efcutcheon  is  black.  (See  fig.  6.)  If  a widower  or 
bachelor  Ihould  be  the  laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment 
is  depicted  as  in  jig.  7,  and  that  of  a maid  or  widow, 
whofe.  family  is  extinft  by  her  death,  is  depifted  as  in  jig. 
8.  having  a death-head  generally  annexed  to  each  hatch- 
ment, denoting,  that  death  has  conquered  all.  The  fame 
rules  are  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  efcutcheons  placed  on 
the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pompous  funerals,  except  that 
they  are  not  furmounted  with  crefts,  but  always  plain ; how- 
ever, herald -painters  commonly  enfign  thofe  of  peers  with 
coronets,  and  that  of  a maiden  lady  with  a knot  of  ribbands. 
Pcrny’s  El.  of  Her.  p.  246,  &c. 

H ATOMY,  in  Geography,  a navigable  river  of  Ame- 
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rica,  in  the  ftate  of  Teneffee,  which  runs  wefterly  into  the 
Mifiifippi,  about  19  miles  N.  of  Wolf  river,  N.  lat.  35  5'. 
W.  long.  70°  28',  and  is  about  80  yards  wider  feven  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

HATDER,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moful ; 20  miles  N.  W.  of  Teerit. 

HATFIELD,  a parifti  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth 
and  Tickill,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
England,  contains  290  houfes,  and  1301  inhabitants.  Here 
is  a large  church,  the  living  annexed  to  which  is  a perpetual 
curacy.  This  place  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  agricul- 
tural report  of  the  county,  for  its  large  chace,  which  con- 
tains about  180,000  acres  of  land  ; nearly  one-half  of  which 
was  formerly  a morafs.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  F. 
fir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  having  drained  it,  brought  the 
greater  part  into  a ftate  of  profitable  cultivation.  For  this 
purpofe  he  is  laid  to  have  expended  nearly  400,000/.  About 
5000  acres  of  this  land  are  appropriated  as  common  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  On  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  midft  of  this  morafs  formerly  lived  William  of  Lind- 
holme,  a noted  hermit,  whofe  cell,  and  other  memorials  of 
him,  were  Handing  here  in  the  year  1747.  Near  the  village 
are  feveral  remains  of  entrenchments.  This  place  is  about 
three  miles  from  Thorn,  and  167  north  of  London. 

Hatfield,  or  B flops’  Hatfield,  a market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Broadwater,  Hcrtlordlhirc,  England,  was,  in 
the  Saxon  times,  called  Haethfe'.d,  from  its  fituation 
on  a heath,  and  was  an  ancient  demefne  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  till  Edgar,  in  the  tenth  century,  granted  it  to  the 
abbey  at  Ely,  in  CambridgeFhire.  On  the  converfion  of 
that  foundation  into  a bilhopric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
it  became  attached  to  the  new  fee  ; and  the  manor-houfe  be- 
coming a palace  of  the  bilhops,  the  town  was  thenceforth 
diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  Bifhops-Hatfield.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  refided  in  the  bilhop’s  palace  fome 
years  previous  to  her  accefiion  to  the  throne,  greatly  ad- 
mired the  fituation  ; and  by  virtue  of  a ftatute,  which  gave 
her  the  power  of  exchange,  procured  the  alienation  of  this 
manor  from  the  then  bilhop  of  Ely,  Richard  Cox.  .Tames  L, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  exchanged  it  for  the  houfe, 
manor,  and  park  of  Theobalds,  with  his  minifter  Robert 
Cecil,  earl  of  Salilbury.  Hatfield  church,  a handfome  fa- 
bric, confilts  of  a nave,  chancel,  aides,  and  embattled  tower, 
with  a chapel,  or  burial-place,  of  the  earls  of  Salifbury,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel.  This  chapel  was  erefted  by 
Robert  Cecil,  the  firft  earl  of  Salilbury  of  that  name,  but 
contains  neither  monumental  infeription,  nor  other  memo- 
rial, for  any  of  the  family,  except  the  founder,  who  is 
reprefented  in  his  robes,  lying  on  a flab  of  black  marble. 
On  the  foulh  fide  of  the  chancel  is  the  chapel  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Ponfburne,  and  in  this  are  feveral  monuments 
of  the  Brookets  and  Reads  of  Brooket-bali.  Hatfield  is 
20  miles  diftant  from  London  ; has  a market  on  Thurfdavs, 
and  two  annual  fairs.  The  population,  as  returned  under 
the  aft  of  1800,  amounted  to  2442,  the  number  of  houfes 
to  482. 

Hatfield  houfe,  the  principal  rcfidence  of  James  Cecil, 
marquis  of  Salilbury,  occupies  a beautiful  fituation  in  a 
finely  diverfified  park.  This  manfion,  which  is  of  brick, 
and  of  great  extent,  was  erefted  by  earl  Robert,  when  the 
manor  came  into  his  poffeffion,  by  exchange  with  king  James. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  large,  and  decorated  with  pic- 
tures of  confiderable  merit.,  Chaunccy’s  Hillory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Hertfordlhire,  one  vol.  folio. 

Hatfield  Regis,  or  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  a parifti  in  the 
hundred  of  Harlow,  and  county  of  Effex,  England,  was. 
formerly  a confiderable  market  town,  but  is  now  only  a 
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fcattered  village  with  very  little  trade.  It  was  anciently 
part  of  the  king’s  demefne,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of 
Regis  ; as  it  did  that  of  llroad-Oak,  or  Brad-Oak,  from 
an  oak  of  extraordinary  fize,  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed 
here  in  the  Saxon  era.  In  the  church,  a very  ancient  ftruc- 
ture,‘  is  the  mutilated  effigy,  carved  in  wood,  of  Robert  de 
Vere,  third  earl  of  Oxford, -who  was  buried  here  in  1221. 
Near  the  call  end  of  the  church,  on  a fpot  now  converted 
into  gardens,  flood  a Benedict ine  priory,  founded  about  the 
year  1135,  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  father  of  the  iirlt  earl  of 
Oxford.  After  the  diffolution,  the  fcite  and  revenues  were 
purchafed  by  Thomas  Barrington,  efq.,  whofe  family  were 
fettled  at  Barrington-hall,  in  this  pariffi,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  north  from  the  church,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
From  this  manfion,  great  part  of  which  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  remainder  converted  to  a farm  houfe,  the 
Barringtons  removed  to  the  priory,  where  they  reiided  till 
the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  when  it  was  taken  down. 
The  prefent  Barrington-hall,  a fpacious  brick  tnanfion,  at  a 
little  diftance  north  from  the  fcite  of  the  priory,  was  eredled 
by  John  Barrington  Shales,  efq.  The  pariffi  of  Hatfield,  which 
is  diflant  26  miles  from  London,  was  returned  in  the  year 
1801,  as  containing  271  houfes,  inhabited  by  i436perfons. 
Morant’s  Hiftory  j»nd  Antiquities  of  Eflex,  two  volumes 
folio.”* 

Hatfield,  a pleafant  town  of  America,  in  Hampffiire 
county,  MafTachufetts,  on  the  W.  bank  of  an  ifland  of 
Connecticut  river;  5 miles  N.  of  Northampton,  and  100 
W.  of  Bofton ; containing  103  houfes,  and  809  inha- 
bitants. 

HATHERLEIGH,  an  ancient  market  and  borough 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Torrington,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  England,  is  a fmall  inconfiderable  place,  fituated  on 
a branch  of  the  river  Torridgc,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Oke.  The  houfes  are  principally  built  with  red  earth, 
and  thatched,  and  have  a very  mean  appearance.  The  manor 
anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Taviflock ; by  one  of 
whofe  abbots,  a large  plot  of  common  land  was  given  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  advantage  of  this  borough. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a portreeve  and  two  conilables, 
with  other  inferior  officers,  chofen  annually  at  the  court  held 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Though  it  bears  the  title  of 
borough,  Hatherleigh  does  not  poffefs  the  privilege  of  fend- 
ing members  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  200  miles  diflant 
from  London,  in  a fertile  neighbourhood  ; has  a market  on 
Fridays,  and  four  yearly  fairs,  befides  a large  annual  cattle- 
market.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  woollen  manufa&ure  : their  number,  as  re- 
turned under  the  acl  of  parliament  of  1801,  was  1218;  that 
of  houfes  219.  Hiftory  of  Devon,  three  vols.  folio. 

HATLEVEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coaflof  Norway.  N.  lat.  61  J 20'. 

HATLEY,  a townffiip  in  Lower  Canada,  in  which  is 
lake  Tomefobi,  containing  about  300  inhabitants. 

H ATT  AN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N lat.  61  37’.  E. long.  17  30'. 

HATTEM,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
Guelderland,  fituated  on  the  Kiel;  13  miles  N.  of  DeT 
venter. 

HATTEM ISTS,  in  Eccleftaftical  Hiftory,  the  name  of 
a modern  Dutch  fed,  fo  called  from  Pontian  Van  Hattem, 
a miniller  in  the  province  ot  Zealand,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  17th  century,  who  being  addicted  to  the  fentiments  of 
Spinofa,  was  on  that  account  degraded  from  his  palloral 
office.  The  Verfchoriits  and  Hatteroills  refemble  each 
other  in  their  religious  fy  Items,  though  they  never  fo  entirely 
Vol.  XVII. 
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agreed  as  to  form  one  communion.  The  founders  of  thefe 
feels  deduced  from  the  doftrine  of  abfolute  decrees,  a fyltem 
of  fatal  and  uncontroulable  neceffity  ; they  denied  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  ; from  hence  they  farther  concluded,  that 
mankind  were  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  correCt  then- 
manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey  the  divine  laws  ; 
that  the  whole  of  religion  confided  not  in  acting  but  in  differ- 
ing ; and  that  all  the  precepts  of  Jefus  Chrilt  are  reducible 
to  this  one,  that  we  bear  with  cheerfulnefs  and  patience  the 
events  that  happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make 
it  our  conftant  and  only  ftudy  to  maintain  a permanent  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ; but  the  Hattemiits 
farther  affirmed,  that  Chrilt  made  no  expiation  for  the  fins 
of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  fuggeffed  to  us  by  his  me- 
diation, that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  offend  the 
deity;  this,  they  fay,  was  Chrift’s  manner  of  juftifying  his 
fervants,  and  prefenting  them  blamelefs  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God.  It  was  one  of  their  dillinguilhed  tenets,  that 
God  does  not  puniffi  men  for  their  fins,  but  by  their  fins. 
Thefe  two  feels,  fays  Moffieim,  ilill  fublilt,  though  they  no 
longer  bear  the  names  of  their  founders.  Moffi.  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol.  iv. 

HATTENHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine  ; 1 2 miles 
W.  of  Mentz. 

HATTERAS,  a very  dangerous  cape,  on  the  eoafl  of 
North  America,  extending  far  into  the  ocean  from  the  coait 
of  North  Carolina,  in  N.  lat.  35’  15'.  During  half  the 
year  it  is  remarkable  for  fudden  iqualls  of  wind,  and  for 
very  violent  ftorms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

IIATTIAH,  an  ifland  of  Bengal,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  about  14  miles  long,  and  8 broad.  N.  iat.  22’  34'. 
E.  long.  91°. 

HATTINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Mark;  16  miles  N.E.  of  Duffeldorp.  N.  lat.  51°  18'. 
E long.  7 ' 8'. 

HATTOCK,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  common  name  of  a 
flouk  or  fliock  of  grain  in  fome  places,  which  is  conftituted 
of  fi  x,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  {heaves,  fet  up  together  in 
fucli  a mariner,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  protected,  in  fome 
meafure,  from  the  effedls  of  wet  feafons,  by  means  of  cover- 
ing flieaves.  In  this  intention,  two  {heaves  are  generally  em- 
ployed, which  are  denominated  hooders,  and  which  are  open- 
ed in  the  middle  and  Aid  over  the  ftandards,  having  their  butt 
ends  meeting  at  the  top.  In  this  way,  they  are  as  it  were 
thatched.  The  method  is  common  where  grain  is  reaped  by 
the  fickle,  and  fometimes  in  all  other  cafes.  See  Stouk. 

HATTUNUDDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Orifla  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Boad. 

HATVaNY,  a town  of  Hungary;  20 miles  N.E.  of 
Euda. 

HATUN,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Cufco>; 
85  miles  S.  of  Cufco. 

HATZFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Upper  Hcffe  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Cafi'el.  N.  lat.  co  c<A 
E.  long.  83  36'. 

HAVA,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram. 
S.  lat.  3'  18'.  E.  long.  129  48'. 

HAVANNAH,  a city  and  fea-port  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  founded  by  Diego 
Velafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  harbour  is  very  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  is  capable  of  containing  1000  ffiips,  without  cable 
or  anchor,  as  there  are  generally  fix  fathoms  of  water  in  the 
bay  ; and  it  is  ftrongly  foitified  by  nature  and  art.  Its  en- 
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trance  is  a narrow  channel  of  difficult  accefs,  and  guarded 
bv  platforms,  various  works,  and  artillery,  for  half  a mile, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  palfage.  The  mouth  of  the 
channel  is  fecurcd  by  two  itrong  forts,  one  on  the  E.  fide 
called  “ Moro”  fort,  of  a triangular  form,  fortilied  with 
bafiions,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  almoft  level  with  the 
water,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide,  called  the  “ Pun- 
t'al,”  joining  to  the  town,  which  is  fituated  to  the  well  ward 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  furrounded  by  ramparts, 
baitions,  and  ditches.  It  has  likewife  other  forts  and  plat- 
forms, which  render  it  almolt  invincible.  In  this  harbour  all 
the  (hips  that  come  from  the  Spaniili  iettlements,  and  former- 
ly the  galeons  and  flota,  affemble  on  their  voyage  to  Spain  ; 
and  on  this  account  Havannah  is  the  richell  and  the  moll  popu- 
lous town  poffelfed  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  Well  India 
iflands.  It  contains  1 1 handfome,  and  richly  ornamented 
churches,  two  hofpitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  and,  as 
it  is  faid,  more  than  2000  lioufes.  Its  jurifditlion  extends 
to  half  the  ifland,  and  the  other  half  belongs  to  St.  Jago, 
which  has  been  ufually  reckoned  the  capital.  O11  account 
of  the  great  refort  of  perfons  to  this  town  in  the  courfe  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  alfo  the  indolence  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  cultivating  the  foil  of  the  illand,  provifions  are  fonie- 
times  fearce,  and  always  dear.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
Buccaneers  under  Capt.  Morgan  in  1669,  and  by  Erig- 
.lilh  under  lord  Albemarle  and  fir  George  Pdcock  in  1762, 
fort  Moro  having  been  taken  by  florin  ; but  refiored  at  the 
peace  of  Paris  i.i  1763.  N.  lat.  230  12'.  W.  long.  82° 
H'- 

PIAVANT,  a market-town  and  pavifii  in  the  hundred  of 
Bofmere,  in  the  Portfdown  divifion  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
England,  is  fituated  near  the  borders  of  Sulfex,  and  oppo- 
lite  the  ifle  of  Hayling.  It  confifls  principally  of  one 
long  ilreet,  interfered  by  another  at  right  angles.  The 
number  of  lioufes,  as  returned  under  the  aCt  of  180a,  was 
343  ; that  of  inhabitants  1670.  The  church  Hands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  : it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with 
a tower  arifing  from  the  interfe&ion  ; and  difplays  various 
fpecimens  of  architecture  of  the  llyle  of  very  different  pe- 
riods. A market  was  granted  to  Havant  by  king  John,  pro- 
bably through  the  interceffion  of  the  monks  of  Winchefter, 
to  whom  the  manor  was  given  by  Ethelred.  This  market  is 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  is  well  lupplied  with  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs.  This  town  experienced 
two  Ihocks  of  an  earthquake,  October  25,  1734,  each  con- 
tinuing two  or  three  minutes  ; a great  alarm  was  occafioned, 
but  no  damage  enfued.  Havant  is  dillant  from  London 
66  miles. 

About  a mile  dillant  from  Havant  are  the  ruins  of  War* 
blington  caftle.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a fquare 
pile,  of  about  200  feet,  1’urrounding  a quadrangular  court  : 
.but  the  only  part  now  Handing  is  the  tower-gateway  ; and 
even  this  is  verging  to  decay.  The  whole  was  lurrounded  by 
a foffe,  about  ten  feet  deep,  and  including  about  an  acre  of 
ground.  Before  the  northern  angle  appears  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  entrenched  camp,  of  five  acres,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  furrounded  by  a bank  nearly  eight  feet  high,  and  a 
ditch  of  a fimilar  depth  to  that  round  the  callle.  Warner’s 
'Collections  for  .Hamplhire,  fix  vols.  4to. 

IIAUARA,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of 
Tayoum. 

HAVASH,  or  HawaScii,  a river  of  Abyllmia,  which 
runs  into  the  Arabian  fea.  N.  lat.  19k  E.  long.  440 

5?'- 
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with  haljbcrga  and  habergeon,  which  all  fignify  a coat  of 
mail. 

HAUBO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Well 
Gothland  ; 7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Gotheborg. 

HAUBOURDIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  chief  place  ©f  a canton  in  the  diltriCl  of 
Lille;  3 miles  S.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1 809,  and 
the  canton  13,634  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  67;  kilio- 
metres,  in  13  communes. 

HAUD,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
56  miles  S.  of  Saade. 

HAUDIMONT,  the  able  S.  P.  Meuxif.R  d’,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a compofer  of  Latin  motets  in  the  ancient  church 
llyle,  that  were  long  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirit uel 
at  Paris  with  great  applaufe,  was  a native  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  a noble  family,  ruined  by  Law’s  Mifiifippi  lyllem.  The 
abbe  was  educated  at  Dijon,  which  he  quitted  at  the  age  of 
24,  and  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  elinpel-maiter’s  place  at 
Clialons-fur-Saone,  where  he  remained  iix  years.  From 
Chalons  he  went  to  the  capital,  ferioufiy  to  apply  himfelf  to 
compofition  ; where  he  became  the  difciple  and  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Rameau,  his  countryman. 

In  Augult  1764,  the  chapcl-maller  of  the  Holy  Innocents' 
having  died  fuddenly,  he  was  appointed  his  fucceffor. 
It  was  then  that  he  compofed  the  chief  part  of  the  motets, 
which  were  fo  often  heard  at  the  concert  ipirituel,  in  the 
king’s  chapel,  and  on  public  fefiivals. 

M.  Laborde,  in  his  “ Efl'ais  fur  la  Mufique,’’  whence  we 
have  this  article,  laments  that  “ the  abbe  Haudimont  is  only 
admired  by  the  very  Imall  number  of  lovers  and  prefervers  of 
true  mufic  (meaning  that  of  Lulli  and  Rameau,)  fo  much  de- 
preciated by  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  its  .principles,  and 
who  find  it  eafier  to  abufe  than  to  perform  it.  But  their 
fpleen  is  exercifed  in  vain  : tafies  ate  tranfient,  and  foon  for- 
gotten, and  foon  or  late  the  true  tafie  returns  ; though  its 
return  is  not  very  rapid,  in  mufic.”  And  we  believe  that  the 
llyle  of  compofition  of  Lulli  and  Rarhcau,  fo  univcrfallv  ad- 
mired in  France  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
are  not  likely  to  be  foon  refiored  to  favour. 

HAVE,  La,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the 
S.E.  coall  of  Nova  Scotia.  N.  lat.  44°  13'.  W.  long.  64° 
10'. 

HAVELANGE,  a toivn  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meule,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilricl  of  Marche.  The  place  contains  432,  and  the’  can- 
ton 6206  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  187^  kilicinctres,  in 
23  communes. 

HAVFLBERG,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  mark 
of  Pregnitz,  almofl  furrounded  and  formed  into  an-'  ifland 
by  the  river  Havel,  in  its  courfe  from  a lake  in  Mecklenburg 
to  the  Elbe,  near  Werben.  The  principal  trade  is  that  of 
dillilling  brandy,  and  alfo  knitting  dockings.  Many  (hips 
are  built  here  for  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  great 
quantities  of  w ood  font  from  hence  to  Hamburg  ; 48  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  32” 31'.  E.  long.  12  17'. 

HAVEN,  a lea-port  or  harbour  for  Hiips.  (See  Haul  OUR 
and  Port.)  The  w ord  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  havene,  or 
the  German  hafen,  or  the  French  havre ; which  all  fignify  the 
lame  thing. 

Haven,  Tlajl,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  New  Haven 
county,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  E.  fide  of  New  Haven  har- 
bour ; containing  1004  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfiiip  m 
Effex  county,  Vermont,  W.  of  Maidftone  j 11  miles  S.E. 
of  the  fouthern  end  of  Willughby’s  lake. 

Haven,  New,  a county  in  Connecticut,  extending  along 
the  found  between  Middlesex  county  on  the  E.  and  Fairfield 

county 
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County  on  the  W.,  about  30  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  28  from  E.  to  W ; divided  into  14  townlhips,  and  con- 
taining, in  1800,  31,926  free  perfons,  and  236  flaves. — Alfo, 
a city  of  the  above  county,  a feat  of  juftiee,  and  the  femi-me- 
tropoiis  of  the  Hate.  It  lies  round  the  head  of  a bay  which 
extends  about  four  miles  N.  from  Long  illand  found.  The 
plain  on  which  it  hands  is  circumfcribed  by  high  hills  or 
mountains  ; and  it  is  bounded  E and  W.  by  two  fmall  rivers. 
Four  ilreets  run  N.W;  and  S.E.,  and  are  eroded  by  others 
at  right  angles.  Near  the  centre  is  the  public  fquare,  where 
are  the  public  buildings,  vi •z..  a (late-houfe,  three  college  edi- 
fices, a chapel  and  edifice  for  the  library,  See.,  three  churches 
for  Congregationalifts,  and  one  for  Episcopalians.  This  fquare 
is  encircled  with  rows  of  trees,  and  many  of  the  Ilreets  are 
Ornamented  with  rows  of  trees.  The  city  contains  between 
three  and  four  hundred  neat  dwelling  houfes,  principally  of 
wood.  Within  its  limits  there  were,  in  1798,  547  houfes  and 
upwards  of  400  perfons.  About  one  in  70  dies  annually. 
As  to  pleafantnefs  of  fituation  and  falubrity  of  air,  this 
city  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  in  America.  It  carries  on  a 
conlidcrable  trade  with  New  York  and  the  Welt  Indiaillands, 
but  it  has  manufactures  of  cards,  fnuff,  linen,  buttons,  cot- 
ton, and  paper.  This  place  and  Hartford  are  alternately 
the  feats  of  the  legiflature.  For  an  account  of  Yale  college 
in  this  city,  fee  College.  It  is  40  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Hartford,  88  from  New  York,  152  from  Bolton,  and  183 
N.E.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  410  18'.  W.  long.  72°  56'. 
— Alfo,  a poll -town  in  Addifon  county,  Vermont,  on  Otter 
creek,  between  Middleburg  and  Vergennes. 

HAVER,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  oatS  in 
fome  of  the  more  northern  diftri&s  of  the  kingdom. 

Haver  Meal,  a name  fometimes  ufed  to  lignify  the  meal 
which  is  prepared  from  oats  by  grinding  and  fifting  through 
proper  lieves  for  the  purpofe.  This  fort  of  meal  is  much 
ufed  for  bread  in  the  northern  didricls  of  England  and  fome 
o’ tier  parts. 

HAVERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Ilbarteh. 

HAVERFORD,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Delaware 
County,  Peimfylvania,  containing  605  inhabitants. 

HAVERCAMP,  Siegbeut,  in  Biography,  diftinguilhed 
for  his  great  and  extenfive  knowledge  in  philology  and  the 
lcience  of  medals,  was  born  about  the  year  1683.  Heexer- 
cifed  the  office  of  preacher  many  years,  in  a fmall  village,  in 
the  illand  of  Overflacke,  between  Holland  and  Zealand  ; and 
he  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  hillory,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  rhetoric  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1742.  His 
learning  and  induilry  were  difplayed  by  many  editions  of 
ancient  authors,  and  by  original  works.  The  editions  of  the 
dallies  by  Havercamp  are  itill  in  conllderable  repute.  The 
Lucretius  of  this  editor,  published  in  two  volumes  4to.  1725, 
is  the  mod  complete  and  fplendid  edition  of  this  tine  poet, 
excepting  that  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield.  His  “Didertatio 
tie  Namifmate  Alexandri  Magni,  quo  quatuor  fumma  Orbis 
’Terrarum  Imperia  contpientur,  et  de  Nummis  contorniatis 
and  “ Introdu&io  in  Antiquitates  Romanas  ; et  Antiquita- 
tum  Grxcarum  precipue  Atticarum  Defcriptio  brevis,”  are 
highly  efteemed.  Havercamp  was  author  of  “ A General 
Hillory  of  the  affairs  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  fince  the 
end  of  the  Fabulous  Ages.”  His  edition  of  “ Nummophy- 
lacium  Regime  Chriftinae,”  folio,  1742,  is  a very  elegant 
work,  and  contains  the  rareft  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
of  the  firrt,  fecond,  and  third  fize,  which  were  collected  by 
queen  Chridina  of  Sweden,  at  a very  great  expence.  They 
were  engraved  from  originals  by  Bartolo,  and  a Latin  ex- 
planation of  them  was  added  by  Havercamp.  This  editor 
took  a large  diare  in  J.  Poleni  Supplenaenta  nova  utriufque 


II  A V 

Thefauri  Romanarum  Grsscarumque  Antiquita'liim.’'  Gens 
Biog. 

H A\'  ERFORDWEST,  .in  Geography,  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  fuperior  extent,  population,  and  trade,  as 
from  its  having  lately  become  the  place  of  the  grand  fellion. 
It  owes  its  advantages  principally  to  the  circumdance  of 
danding  on  the  banks  of  the  Daugleddy  river,  which  forms  a' 
bay  or  harbour  for  packets  and  veflels.  It  is  built  on  the 
deep  fide  of  a high  hill,  fo  as  to  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not 
dangerous,  for  carriages  and  horfes  ; and  more  fo  as  the 
dreets  are  very  ill-paved.  There  are  fome  good  houfes,  chiefly 
in  the  upper  part  ; but  the  irregularity  of  the  avenues,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  all  but  one  or  two  dreets,  with  the  houfes 
piled  confufedly  on  one  another,  the  lower  windows  of  fome 
looking  down  upon  the  roofs  of  others,  render  it  intricate 
and  unfightly  on  the  entrance,  though  the  approach  is 
driking.  The  market  is  one  of  the  larged  and  moil  abundant 
in  Wales;  particularly  for  fifli,  which  are  brought  herein 
the  greated  plenty  and  variety.  Here  is  alfo  a very  large 
corn-market,  and  alfo  a great  fair  for  horfes  and  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  on  the  7th  of  July.  Among  the  public  concerns  of 
the  town  are  a good  quay,  a cudom  houfe,  a free  fchool,  a 
charity  fchool,  an  alms’  houfe,  and  three  parifh  churches, 
refpedlively  named  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Martin’s,  and  St. 
Thomas’s.  The  town  was  made  a county  of  itfelf  by  a 
charter  from  Edward  IV.  and  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment, having  obtained  that  privilege  17  He|iry  VIII.  The 
civil  government  is  veded  in  a mayor,  Iheriff,  town-clerk,  two 
bailids,  and  24  common-council,  from  whom  the  mayor  is 
chofen.  The  mayor  is  admiral,  coroner,  efeheator,  and  clerk 
of  the  markets.  The  cadle  is  a dately  objedl  from  the  bridge, 
though  it  is  confiderably  disfigured  by  a part  of  it  having 
been  converted  into  a county  goal.  It  is  laid  to  have  been 
built  by  Gilbert,  eai'l  of  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen; 
but  hidory  is  drangely  barren  of  events  relating  to  it.  The 
whole  was  well  fortified  with  towers,  and  the  walls  are  of 
great  thicknefs.  The  fed,  calling  itfelf  the  Unitas-Fratrum, 
but  better  known  by  the  title  of  Moravians,  is  very  nu- 
merous here.  The  Rev.  John  Gambold,  one  of  their  mod 
eminent  bifhops,  was  a native  of  Pembrokefhire,  and  died  in 
thistown  in  1 77 1, aged 60.  Haverfordwed  is  264  miles  didant 
from  London.  The  population,  as  returned  in  the  year  1800* 
was  2880,  inhabiting  613  houfes.  Contiguous  to  the  town 
is  a cotton-mill,  which  employs  about  150  perfons.  At  a 
fhort  didance  to  the  fouth  are  fome  remains  of  a priory  of 
Black  Canons,  endowed,  if  not  founded  by  Robert  de  Ha- 
verford,  lord  of  this  place.  The  walk  to  it  from  the  town 
is  a frequented  promenade ; and  the  ruins,  if  not  highly 
pi&ureique,  are  at  lead  venerable.  The  chapel  is  the  chief 
part  remaining.  Malkin’s  “ Scenery,  Antiquities,  and 
Biography  of  fouth  Wales,”  2 vols.  8vo.  1807. 

HAVERHILL,  a market -town  and  parifh,  fituated 
partly  in  the  hundred  of  Hinckford  and  partly  in  that  of 
Rifhridge,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  is  eight  miles 
W.  of  the  town  of  Clare,  and  58  N.N  E.  of  London.  It 
contained,  in  the  year  1801,  152  houfes  and  1104  inhabit- 
ants, but  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ruins  of  a fecond  church,  and  of  a cadle 
now  remaining.  At  prefent  it  confids  of  one  broad  ftreet. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  the  manufacture  of  checks,  fullians,  and 
cottons.  The  church  is  a large  ancient  edifice  ; beiidcs 
which  here  are  two  chapels  for  didenters.  The  town  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

Haverhill,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  half-fhire  town  of  Grafton  county,  fituated  on  the  E„ 
lide  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Lower  Coos ; incorporated 
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tn  1763,  and  containing  805  inhabitants.  In  it  are  a bed  of 
iron  ore,  and  a quarry  of  freefione,  a fulling  mill,  oil  mill,  and 
other  mill  feats  ; 35  miles  above  Dartmouth  college. — All'o, 
a handfome  poll-town  of  Malfachufetts,  in  Effex  county, 
fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  eonnefted  by  an 
elegant  bridge,  650  feet  long  and  34  wide,  with  Bradford. 
This  town  has  a confiderable  trade,  and  veflcls  of  100  tons 
burden  have  accefs  to  it.  It  has  dillilleries  and  a brewery, 
a man  ufaftory  of  fail-cloth,  and  a number  of  neat,  well-linilhed 
houfes,  difpofed  principally  in  two  ftreets,  the  principal  of 
which  lies  para’lel  with  the  river.  Some  veflels  are  annuallv 
built  here,  and  employed  in  the  Well  India  trade.  The  whole 
townfhip  contains  330  houfes,  2730  inhabitants,  and  four 
meeting-houfes,  one  for  Baptifls,  and  three  for  Congrega- 
tion-dills. 

HAVERSACK,  in  Military  Language,  is  a kind  of  bag, 
made  of  coarfe  grey  linen,  in  which  the  lokliers  carry  bread 
and  provilions  on  a march.  They  are  only  ufed  in  the  field 
and  in  cantonments,  each  foldier  having  one. 

HAVERSER,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland, 
near  the  W.  coall  of  the  illand  of  Skyre.  N.  lat.  570  22'. 
W.  long.  621  30'. 

HAVERSTRAW,  a townfhip  in  Rockland  county. 
New  York,  on  the  W.  fide  of  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  10 
miles  long  and  about  three  wide  ; 35  miles  N.  of  New  York 
city,  containing  1233  inhabitants. 

HAVERY,  two  fmall  i Hands  of  Scotland,  near  the  W. 
coall  of  Shetland.  N.  lat.  59°  59'.  W.  long.  1 40'. 

HAUGH,  in  Agriculture,  is  a name  applied,  in  the 
•northern  parts  of  the  ifiand,  to  thofe  low,  flat -lying  tradls  of 
land  that  extend  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  brooks,  in  the 
■vallies  of  mountains  and  other  dillridls,  and  which  are  liable 
to  be  frequently  covered  by  them  when  in  the  Hate  of  flood. 
They  are  generally  of  a rich  quality,  being  conllituted,  in 
a great  meafure,  by  the  depofitions  of  the  more  fertile  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  which  are  let  fall  in  fuch  circum- 
llances.  See  Soil. 

Hal'gii -land,  a name  applied  to  that  fort  of  ground 
which  is  formed  by  a kind  of  depofition  from  water,  and 
which  is  commonly  fituated  along  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
brooks.  From  its  alluvial  nature  it  is  evidently  of  a rich 
fertile  quality,  and  capable  of  producing  almoft  every  deferip- 
tion  of  grain  crops,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  grafs  kind,  when 
not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers  in  the 
vicinitvof  fuch  lands.  This  fort  of  land  is,  in  many  fittiations, 
capable  of  much  improvement ; but  it  has  been  fuggelled,  in 
a late  periodical  work,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  thefe 
forts  of  lands  are  too  frequently  left  either  entirely,  or  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters  which  pafs  through 
them.  In  thofe  parts  which  are  low  and  flat  great  lofs  has 
been  caufed  by  this  fort  of  negligence  ; and  a number  of 
extenfive  trails,  that  lie  on  the  banks  of  fuch  rivers  and 
dreams,  which  might,  with  little  trouble  and  expence,  have 
been  rendered  extremely  valuable,  are,  lit  this  period,  in  a 
great  meafure  ufelefs  to  the  community  ; and  further,  that  in 
the  more- hilly  and  upland  parts  the  lofs  is  Hill  greater; 
as  i 1 fuch  fituationS,  the  boil  foil,  and  that  on  which  the  chief 
dependence  for  grain  is  placed,  is  the  haugh  lands.  In  the 
whole  of  thefe  trails  there  are  hollows  between  the  different 
ranges  of  hills  or  ljighlands,  through  which  various  kinds  of 
ffreams  take  their  courfe,  upon  the  banks  of  which  there  is 
generally  an  extent  of  foil  of  good  quality,  confiding  chiefly 
• of  the  fineil  particles  of  earth  that  have  been  wafhed  down  by 
th  .'raiusfrointhehigh  grounds, and  which,  by  the  accumulation 
-of  aTes,  have  formed  a bed  of  foil  of  fuch  depth  and  quality, 
•as  to'be  proper  for  the  production  of  the  moll  valuable  kinds 
of  crops.  But  in  their  prefent  condition  their  value  is  con- 


fidered  as  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  what  it  might  be  under 
a different  method  of  management,  as,  from  the  ilagnation  of 
water  in  fome  places,  a verv  large  portion  is  either  covered 
with  flags  and  rulhes,  or  converted  into  a kind  of  moraffes, 
and  that  which  remains,  in  confequence  of  the  repeated 
inundations  to  which  it  is  expofed,  partly  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  rivers  and  flreamlets,  and  partly  from  the 
torrents  which  defeend  from  the  hills  during  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  can  never  be  cultivated  with  fafetv  or  advantage  for 
grain  crops.  Even  the  fmall  lpots  which  are  referved  for 
hay  are  far  from  yielding  certain  and  profitable  returns,  the 
whole  crop  being,  in  numerous  infiances,  either  much 
damaged,  or  entiiely  carried  off  by  the  floods  in  a very  few 
hours.  On  thefe  accounts  the  cultivation  of  no  inconliderable 
extent  of  the  bell  foils  in  the  ifiand  has  been  abandoned  ; 
and  the  chief  benefits  which  are  at  prefent  derived  from 
them  are  thole,  in  fome  infiances,  of  bad  paftures,  and  iu 
others  of  a quantity  of  esarfe  rufiiy  hay  of  but  very  little 
utility  as  the  fodder  of  cattle.  There  are,  however, 
fituations  in  which  thefe  forts  of  land  conllitute  fome  of  the 
moll  rich  feeding  patlures  of  this  country,  and  are  deno- 
minated holme  lands.  See  Holme  Land. 

Haugiis,  in  Eng'tneery,  are  low  flat  meadows.  Smeaton’s 
Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

H AVI  RAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.of  Ifoarteh. 

HAUKADAL,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bergen  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Bergen. 

7 0 HAUL,  in  Sea  Language,  to  pull  a fingle  rope  with- 
out the  afiiftance  of  blocks,  or  other  mechanical  powers. 
See  Bowse. 

To  Haul  the  wind,  is  to  direct  the  fliip’s  courfe  nearer  to 
that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind  arifes. 

HAULING- WAY,  or  Towing-Path,  in  Engineery,  is 
a path  on  one  of  the  banks  BC  of  a canal,  Plates  I.  and 
IV.  of  Canals,  or  of  a navigable  river  for  the  ufe  of  the  meg 
and  horfes  or  mules,  who  haul  or  tow  the  barges  or  other 
craft  along. 

HAUM,  Halm,  or  Hawm,  among  Farmers,  denotes 
the  Item  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  from  the  root 
to  the  ear. 

PIAULME,  in  Mining,  fignifies,  in  feveral  diftridls,  the 
helve  or  handle  of  a pick  or  tool  ufed  in  mines. 

HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  hip,  or  that  part  of  the 
body  between  the  lad  ribs  and  the  thigh. 

The  haunches  confifi  of  three  bones,  joined  together  by 
cartilages,  which  in  courfe  of  time  grow  dry,  hard,  and 
bony,  fo  that  in  adults,  the  three  only  feem  to  conllitute 
one  continued  bone. 

Haunciies,  or  hips  of  a horfe,  are  thofe  parts  of  the 
hind-quarters  which  extend  from  the  reins  or  back,  to  the 
hough  or  ham. 

The  haunches  of  a horfe  are  too  long,  if,  when  (landing 
in  the  liable,  he  limps  with  his  hind  legs  farther  than  he 
ought  to  do  ; and  when  the  top  or  onfet  of  his  tail  is-.not  in 
a perpendicular  line  to  the  top  of  his  hocks,  as  it  always  is 
in  horfes  whsfe  haunches  are  of  a jult  length. 

One  of  the  moil  neceffary  leflons  in  managing  the  great 
horfe,  is  that  o f putting  him  upon  his  haunch. s ; which,  in  other 
terms,  is  called  to  couple  him  well,  or  to  put  him  well  to- 
gether, or  make  him  coinpadl. 

A- horfe  that  does  not  bend  or  lower  his  haunches,  throws 
himfelf  too  much  upon  his  fhyulders,  and  is  heavy  upon  thp 
bridle.  To  drag  the  haunches,  is  to.  change  the  leading  foot 
in  galloping  . , . t 

To  make  a. horfe  bend,  or  lower  his  hips,  you  mull  fre- 
quently make  him  go  backwards,  and  make  ule  of  die  aiqs 
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of  the  hands,  and  of  the  calves  of  your  legs,  in  giving  good 
fteps  ; and  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  he  mult  he  tried  upon  a 
calcade,  or  (loping  ground,  after  the  Italian  fafhion. 

Head  in , and  hips  in.  See  Head. 

To  gallop  with  the  haunch  in.  See  Gallop. 

HAUNT,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  the  place  to  which 
game  are  accultomed  to  relort  ; and  among  Hunters,  it  fig- 
m;ies  the  walk  of  a deer,  or  the  place  of  his  ordinary  paf- 
fages.  See  Hunting. 

HAUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mecran  ; 136  miles  N.W.  of  Tatta.  N.  lat.  26  40'. 
E.  long.  6j  28'. 

HAVRE,  a French  term,  fignifying  the  fame  with  haven 
or  harbour. 

Havre,  Le,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Geography,  a fea- 
port  town  of  France,  principal  place  oi  a diltrift,  and  feat 
of  a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  fituated 
on  a marlhy  foil,  interfered  with  creeks  and  ditches,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  From  being  the  mere  habitation  of 
fithermen,  confiding  of  a few  houfes,  in  1 509,  it  was  creeled 
into  a town,  with  its  prefent  appellation,  by  Francis  I.  Its 
harbour,  from  which,  and  an  adjoining  chapel,  it  derived  its 
name,  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itielf ; as  the  water  does 
not  begin  to  ebb  till  three  hours  after  the  full  tide,  fo  that 
many  mips  may  depart  in  the  fame  time.  The  balin,  which 
is  referved  for  lhips  of  war,  is  fufficiently  capacious  to  ac- 
commodate 30,  and  depth  of  water  enough  for  thole  of  60 
guns.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  a place  of  great  im- 
portance ; befides  being  the  feat  of  a governor  general  and 
other  officers,  a bailiwic,  admiralty,  Slc.  it  contained  two 
churches,  three  convents,  an  hofpital,  poor-houfe,  arfenal, 
magazines,  and  ltore  houfes  necefiary  for  the  condrudlion 
and  manning  of  (hips.  It  is  defended  by  high  walls,  large 
ditches  filled  with  water  and  furniffied  with  fluices,  a regular 
citadel  with  bullions,  &c.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh  by  the  Hugonots  during  the  civil  wars  of  France  ; 
but  furrendered  in  1 563.  It  has  been  bombarded  at  different 
times  by  the  Englilh,  and  in  1759  a great  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  condrudted  for  the  invafion  of  England, 
were  dellroyed  by  rear-admiral  Rodney.  The  place  con- 
tains 16,000,  and  the  canton  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  five  kiliometres,  in  one  commune.  N.  lat. 
49  29  . E.  long,  o 12  . 

Havre  de  Grace,  or  Gras,  a pod-town  and  port  of 
Entry  in  Hartford  county,  Maryland,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
Sufquehannali  river,  at  its  mouth  in  Chefapeak  bay  ; con- 
taining about  40  houfes,  and  250  inhabitants ; 65  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  39  39'. 

HAU  RI  ANT,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  pollute  of  a 
filh  when  borne  direftly  upright. 

HAUSAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  finaller  Shetland 
iflauds,  among  the  Out-Skeries.  N.  lat.  60  42'.  W.  long, 
o 46'. 

HAUSEBECK,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Minden  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Minden. 

H AUSEN,  a lorddiip  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  Furilenberg,  in  the  Schwartzade. — Alfo,  a town 
of  this  lorddiip,  on  the  Kinzig  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Strafburg. 

HAUSRUCK,  a divifion  of  the  archduchy  of  Aullria, 
deriving  its  name  irons,  a large  forell,  and  containing,  among 
others,  the  following  chief  towns,  viz.  Lint/.,  Weis,  Ge- 
munden  and  Efferding. 

H YUSTELLIJM.  ill  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  tome  authors  to  a peculiar  kind  of  (hell-iiih,  of  the 
purpura -kind,  which  the  French  have  named  the  lecajfe, 
and  we  the  woodcock-lhell.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
extremely  loug  and  (lender  beak.  There  are  a very  ele- 
.g.uit  echinuted  or  fpinofe  kind,  and  two  »r  three  lmooth  ones. 


HALISTILIA  Succina,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
kind  of  amber,  or  more  properly  fpcaking,.  thofe  maffes  of 
amber  which  are  obtained  by  dragging  the  bottoms  of  the  fea 
near  Pruffia,  or  found  on  the  fhores,  in  diltindlion  from  thofe 
pieces  which  are  found  foffile  in  the  fame  or  other  king- 
doms. 

The  haudile  amber  is  ufually  found  iu  irregular  maffes,  for 
the  mod  part  wholly  diveded  of  its  rough  coat,  and  often 
broken,  fo  that  its  original  ffiape  cannot  well  be  afeertained  ; 
but  the  foffile  amber  generally  carries  the  marks  of  its  origin 
with  it,  and  is  either  found  in  form  of  large  drops  of  ji 
roundifh  or  oval  figure,  or  elfe  hi  Ratted  cakes,  formed  bv 
the  narrow  fpaces  it  is  found  in,  between  the  layers  of  the 
matrix,  which  is  always  a kind  of  foliated  or  dakey  fub- 
dance,  by  fome  midaken  for  foffile  wood,  or  the  barks  of 
trees  prelTed  together,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  no  other  than 
a bituminous  earth  coagulated  by  falts,  and  hardened  by  the 
gradual  evaporation  of  its  (uperfluous  moilture  bv  the  fun’s 
heat.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ258.  p.  18.  See  Amber  and  Ma- 
trix. 

HAUT,  Fr.  in  Muftc,  equivalent  to  AUo,  Ital.,  and 
High  or  acute,  Englifli. 

Hal'T-i//w,  Fr.  upper  or  fird  treble,  Englidi. 

Haut  Jle,  or  ijle  of  Hah,  in  Geography , the  fouthernmod 
of  the  large  iflands  in  Penobfcot  bay,  in  Lincoln  county 
and  date  of  Maine. 

HAUTBOIS,  in  Mafic,  a wind  indrument,  blown  with 
a reed.  It  is  the  natural  treble  to  the  badoon,  as  their  feveral 
names  imply.  Haut-bois,  high  wood,  Bas fun,  low  found. 

The  hautbois  confids  of  four  pieces,  or  joints,  the  upper 
piece  to  which  the  reed  is  fixed  is  the  narrowed.  The  tube 
increafes  in  diameter  to  the  end,  which  terminates  with  a 
wide  mouth  like  the  trumpet. 

The  hautbois  goes  lower  than  the  German  date  one  tone, 
that  is,  down  to  C natural,  and  feldom,  in  full  pieces,  mounts 
higher  than  d in  alt.  This  feems  to  have  been  an  indrument 
in  common  ufe  in  the  time  of  Sliakfpeare,  and  to  have  had  a 
companion  or  badoon  for  its  bafe.  Faldaff,  in  deferibing  the 
lank  and  meagre  figure  of  judice  Shallow  in  his  juvenile  days, 
fays  : 


“ The  cafe  of  a treble  hautbois 
a court.” 


was  a manfion  for  him 

Hen.  IV.  pt.  2. 

Yriarte,  in  the  notes  to  his  Spanifli  poem,  “La  Mufic,” 
regards  its  tone  as  nearer  that  of  a human  voice  than  any  other 
wind  indrument.  ' ■, 

There  is  a fpirit  and  hilarity  in  the  tone  of  the  hautbois 
which  is  gay  and  enlivening  in  allegros,  and  yet  is  not  with- 
out exprellion  and  complaint  in  pathetic  drains. 

The  molt  celebrated  performers  upon  this  indrument  iu 
this  country  during  the  lad  century,  who  are  now  no  more, 
were  San  Martini,  who  arrived  in  England  in  1723.  His 
fcholar  Tommy  Vincent,  Fifcher,  and  Simplon,  Martini 
and  Fifcher,  were  not  only  exquiiite  performers  on  their 
indrument,  but  admirable  compoiers.  The  concert  o^j  w hich 
Vincent  ufed  to  play  50  years  ago,  w hich  were  known  to  be 
Martini's,  w’ere  admirable,  full  of  fire,  taite,  and  genius. 
They  were  never  printed,  nor  did  we  ever  know  what  be- 
came of  them.  ; * 

The  concertos  which  Sunpfon  played  were  generally 
padiccios,  one  movement  from  one  ccmpofer,  and  one  from 
another;  but  Fifcher’r,  without  heing  capricious,  o rmanieras, 
were  fo  much  his  own,  that  neither  the  competition  nor  per- 
formance relembled  any  other.  ‘ , 

HAUTE,  in  Geography,  an  idand  on  the  N E.  part  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy.  N.  lat.  43  20'.  W.  long.  65  . 

Haute -contre,  Fr.  Contralto,  Ital.  and  Counter-tenor t 
Englilh,  in  Mujic,  is  the  highell  voice  of  a ni^tn. 

In 
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- liv  inftrumental  mnfic,  a lltus , Lat.  and  Alto  Viola,  imply 
the  tenor  part  lor  an  inllrument  tuned  an  odtave  above  the 
bafe ; tlie  tenor  viol  is  frequently  called  by  the  Italians 
viol  da  bracciv,  on  account  of  its  reding  on  the  arm,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  viol  da  gamba,  which  reds  on  the  leg. 

Haute- faille,  Fr.  alto  tenore,  Ital.  is  the  voice-part 
which  we  dmply  call  the  tenor,  written  in  the  C clef,  on  the 
fourth  line. 

HAUTECOMBE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  lake 
Boargat ; 12  miles  N.N  E.  of  Chambery. 

HAUTE-FEUILLE,  John,  in  Biography,  known  for 
his  great  genius  and  (kill  in  mechanics,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  the  year  164.7.  His  father  was  a baker  in  that  city,  but 
was  able,  fortunately,  to  obtain  for  the  youth  the  patronage 
of  the  duchefs  de  Bouillon,  who  bedowed  on  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a liberal  education.  Having  gone  through  the 
preparatory  dudies  with  reputation,  he  embraced  the  cccle- 
fiadical  life,  and  was  prefented,  through  the  intered  of  the 
duchefs,  with  feveral  valuable  benefices.  He  accompanied 
her  in  her  travels  through  feveral  countries  on  the  continent 
and  England,  and  upon  her  death  die  left  him  an  annuity  for 
his  life.  His  favourite  dudy  was  the  fcience  of  mechanics, 
particularly  its  application  to  clock-work,  in  which  he  made 
many  difeoveries  of  fingular  ufe.  He  invented  the  method 
of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches  by 
■means  of  a fmall  deel  fpring,  inclofed  in  a box  which  has 
fince  been  made  ufe  of.  This  difeovery  was  communicated 
by  the  author  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674, 
and  the  watches  into  w hich  it  was  introduced  were  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  “ pendulum  watches  not  that  they 
really  have  pendulums,  but  bec'aufe  they  nearly  approach 
in  accuracy  to  the  machines  which  are  regulated  by  pen- 
dulums. This  invention  was  perfected  by  Huygens,  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  the  original  difeovery,  but  Haute- 
feuille  diewed,  in  a work  which  he  publifhed  in  1675,  that 
lie  was  entitled  to  that  merit.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  curious  treatifes,  among  which  are  “ The  Perpetual 
Pendulum:”  “The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  8cc. 

“ Refleftions  on  certain  machines  for  raidng  water  a trea- 
tife  on  the  horizontal  moon,  another  on  the  longitudes,  and 
one  on  the  tides,  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.  He  died 
at  Orleans  in  the  year  1724,  when  he  was  about  feventy- 
feven  years  of  age.  Moreri. 

HAUTEFORT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Perigueux  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Peri- 

gueux.  The  place  contains  889,  and  the  canton  8261  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  195  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

PIAUTEGOIl,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  eircar  of 
Cicacole  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Ganjam. 

HAUTELUCE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Blanc  ; 1 3 miles  N.E.  of  Conflans. 

HAUTE  RIVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dr6me  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Romans. 

HAUTE-RIVIE'RE,  atowm  of  Franco,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rh6ne  and  Loire  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Lyons. 

HAUTEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridt 
of  Belley ; fix  miles  E.  of  St.  Rambert.  The  place  con- 
tains 674,  and  the  canton  4549  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  137-5  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne  ; nine  miles  S.E. 
of  Vitry. 

PIAUTIMABAD,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the 
foubah  of  Delhi;  20  miles  S.  of  Secundam. 

HAUTINDAR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Lahore; 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore. 


HAW.  A fmall  parcel  of  land  is  fo  called  in  Kent ; as 
a hemp-haw,  or  bean-haw,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and  in- 
clofed for  thofe  ufes.  But  fir  Edward  Coke,  in  an  ancient 
pica  concerning  Feverflnm  in  Kent,  fays,  haws  are  lioufes. 
See  Haga. 

Haw,  Hawch,  or  Howgh,  is  ufed,  in  the  north  of 
England,  for  a green  plot  in  a val'ev. 

Haw,  among  Farriers,  See.  an  excrefcence  refembling- 
a griftle  growing  between  the  nether  eye-lid  and  the  eye  of 
a horfe,  or  other  bead,  and  which  will  put  the  eye  quite  out, 
if  not  timely  taken  away. 

It  comes  by  grofs,  tough,  and  phlegmatic  humours,  fall- 
ing from  the  head,  and  knitting  together,  which  in  the 
end  grow  to  this  infirmity  ; the  figns  whereof  are  the 
watering  of  the  eye,  and  involuntary  opening  of  the  nether 
fide. 

Every  common  -farrier  can  cut  it  out : the  affefted  bead 
is  to  be  held  fall  by  the  head,  and  with  a flrong  double, 
thread,  a needle  is  to  be  put  in  the  midlt  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  tied,  if  it  be  a bullock,  to  his  horn  ; then  taking 
tiie  needle  again,  with  a long  thread,  and  putting  it  tlirough 
the  griftle  of  the  haw,  with  a fiiarp  knife  cut  the  (kin  finely 
round,  and  fo  pluck  out  the  haw.  That  done,  they 
drefs  the  eye,  take  out  the  blood,  waih  it  with  beer  or  ale, 
and  call  in  a good  deal  of  lalt  ; then,  walk  it  again,  after- 
wards ilroaking  it  down  with  their  hands,  and  fo  let  him  go. 
To  cure  a (beep  of  this  malady,  they  drop  into  the  eve  the 
juice  of  chamomile,  or  crow’s-foot. 

Haw,  a common  name  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  white 
thorn.  This  kind  of  haw  has  been  found  ufeful  as  a food 
for  fome  forts  of  animals,  as  the  horfe,  hog,  &c.  iuftead  of 
grain. 

HAWARDEN,  in  Geography,  a market  town  and 
parifii  in  the  hundred  of  Mold,  and  county  of  Flint,  Nortlt 
Wales,  is  a large  town,  having  the  ruins  of  a callle,  and 
built  in  a fituation  which  commands  an  extenfive  view  over  a 
fiat  trail  of  inarlh  land  towards  the  river  Dee,  to  Chefler, 
See.  It  is  about  feven  miles  to  the  well  of  tiiat  city,  and 
contained,  in  the  year  1800,  769  lioufes,  and  4071  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  arelome  manufactures  of 
earthen  ware,  for  the  making  of  which  the  clays  here  are- 
peculiarly  adapted.  Here  is  alfo  an  iron  foundcry  for  cannon, 
&c.  But  the  place  is  more  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  its 
ancient  caftle,  which  has  been  a building  of  much  ftrengtlt 
and  note.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ere  cted  on  the  feite  of  a 
more  ancient  fortrefs,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqucll  ; for 
Roger  Fitz-Walerin,  fon  of  one  of  king  William’s  officers, 
is  known  to  have  pofl'efied  it.  This  manor  was  afterwards 
given  by  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  to  Robert  de  Mon- 
talt,  who  was  reitrained  from  building  a callle  on  it  for  30 
years  after  pofieffion,  whereby  it  is  inferred  that  the  former- 
building was  deltroyed.  Henry  VI.  granted  it  to  fir 
Thomas  Stanley,  in  whofe  family  it  continued  till  the  civil 
wars,  when  it  was  purchafed  by  ferjeant  Glynn.  This 
fortrefs  Hands  on  a hill,  and  is  now  included  within  the  feite 
of  fir  William  Glynn’s  park.  To  the  weft  of  the  churcli 
is  a mount  called  Trumons-hill,  which  has  fome  traces  of  an 
encampment  on  its  fummit  ; and  at  about  two  miles  diftant 
is  Eulo  caftle,  confiding  of  a fquarc  area,  with  two  rourd 
towers.  Thefe  are  feated  on  tlie  edge  of  a deep  wooded 
dingle,  and  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  &c.  The  fituation  is 
peculiarly  romantic,  and  the  fcenery  highly  piilurefque. 
See  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  if.  p.  88.  92,  &c. 

HAWES,  William,  M D-  i n Biography,  chiefly  dif- 
tinguilhed  as  the  founder  of  the  Humane  Society,  was  born 
at  Iflington  in  the  year  1736,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul’s  fchool.  In  1 750  he  began  to  practice  as  an  apothecary- 
in  the  Strand  ; but  for  feveral  years  his  practice  was  local 

and 
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and  of  fmall  extent,  although  he  had  been  honoured  with 
the  friendfhip  of  fome  diitinguifhed  literary  characters. 
His  firft  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1774,  on  the  oc- 
calion  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldfmith,  who, 
in  fpite  of  the  remonftrances  of  Mr.  Hawes,  had  taken  a 
Jarge  dofe  of  James's  powder,  which  produced  a violent 
effect,  and  was  believed  to  have  accelerated  his  death.  Mr. 
Hawes,  therefore,  publilhed  “ An  Account  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goldfmith’s  illnefs,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  exhibition  of 
James’s  powders,  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Ufe  and 
Abufe  of  powerful  Medicines  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
Difeafes."  In  the  year  1773,  Dr.  Cogan  had  tranflated 
and  pub!  fried  the  memoirs  of  a fociety,  inflituted  at  Am- 
iterdam  i:i  1767,  for'tlie  purpofe  of  recovering  perfons  ap- 
parently dead  from  drowning.  This  immediately  excited 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ilawes  for  the  eltablifhment  of  a fimilar 
inititution  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
feeing  accomplifhed  in  1775,  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  of  which  his  majelly  became  the  patron. 
From  the  reports  of  the  fociety,  which  Dr.  Hawes  publifh- 
ed  at  intervals,  it  appears  that  feveral  thoufands  of  indivi- 
duals have  been  faved  to  their  friends  and  the  community, 
rftoft  of  whom  would  have  inevitably  perifhed,  if  the  means 
recommended  by  the  fociety  had  not  been  enforced.  He 
was  appointed  regiiter  of  the  fociety,  and  afterwards  trea- 
furer.  I11  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  commenced  a courfe  of 
ledfures  on  the  fubjeft  of  fufpended  animation,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  deliver  for  feveral  years  with  great  intcrefl  and  en- 
thuliafm.  In  1777,  he  publiflied  an  “ Addrefs  to  the  Public 
on  premature  Death  and.  premature  Interment,”  of  which, 
with  his  ufual  liberality,  he  dillributed  feven  thoufand  copies 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  thefe  unwearied  efforts 
in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  lie  had  now  acquired  much  public 
reputation  and  elleem,  and  was  induced  to  relinquilh  his 
pradtice  as  an  apothecary  ; and  in  the  year  1781,  lie  ob- 
tained a diploma  of  dodtor  of  medicine,  and  was  eledted,  in 
a very  honourable  manner,  one  of  the  phyficians  to  the 
Surrey  difpenfafy.  In  the  fame  year,  he  publiflied  “ an 
Addrefs  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on 
preferving  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  regulating 
the  bills  of  mortality,”  which  inculcated  many  ufef'ul  regu- 
lations, and  expofed  the  grofs  errors  in  the  management  of 
thefe  records  of  death.  Dr.  Hawes  continued  adtive  in  his 
benevolent  purfuits,  until  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1808,  when  a difeafe  in  the  bladder,  which  had  occafioned 
feveral  fits' of  fevere  illnefs  for  a few  years  preceding,  ter- 
minated his  exigence  on  the  6th  of  December,  at  the  age 
of  73.  See  Ann.  Med.  llegifter  for  1808. 

HAWFINCH,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxi.V  Cjccothraaf- 
tcs. 

HAWICK,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  baronial  town  in 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland,  was  the  chief  and 
fliire  town  during  the  thraldom  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  leatt  d 
at  the  confluence  of  the  fmall  river  Slitrigg  with  the  Teviot. 
It  is  a burgh,  or  barony,  independent  of  the  lord  ; and  had 
a charter  granted  it  in  1545  by  James  Douglafs,  conics  de 
Dramlanark.  This  was  confirmed  by  queen  Mary,  and 
invelts  the  inhabitants  or  burgeflcs  with  the  privilege  of 
electing  two  bailiffs,  and  two  reprefentatives  of-  each  of  the 
feven  incorporations,  which,  with  1 5 counf-llors  elected  for 
life,  manage  the  civil  polity  of  the  town.  1 hus  it  pofiefies 
the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  excepting  that  of  fend- 
ing members  to  parliament,  as  a royal  burgh.  In  the  town 
is  a confiderable  carpet  manufactory,  and  lately  the  flock- 
ing trade  has  been  introduced.  Here  are  a weekly  market 
and  two  annual  fairs,  befides  an  annual  mart,  called  a try  ft, 
for  black  cattle.  A neat  town-houfe  lias  been  built  here, 
and  the  magiftrates  have  fupplied  the  town  with  water,  by 
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means  of  leaden  pipes.  As  a border  town,  Hawick  was 
frequently  involved  in  ruin  during  the  age3  of  hoftility. 
Among  other  inftances  it  is  faid  to  have  been  wholly,  or 
nearly  confumed  by  fire  in  April  1570.  The  church  here, 
Mr.  Chalmers  Hates  to  have  been  dedicated  in  1214 : jt  was 
long  made  ufe  of  as  a court-houfe  ; and  at  one  time,  .while 
the  fheriff  of  Roxburgh  was  holding  his  court  here,  he  was 
feixed  by  Wm.  Douglafs,  the  knight  of  Lidifdale,  and  car- 
ried off  to  Hermitage  caftle,  where  he  was  ftarved  by  foli- 
tary  confinement.  (Sinclair’s  Statiflical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  viii.  ; alfo  Chalmers’s  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  115, 

*75* ) 

HAW  K,  m Ornithology.  See  Falco. 

The  hawk  makes  the  fubjeCl  of  a particular  art,  called 
hatching,  or  falconry  ; which  fee. 

Naturalifts  difagree  about  the  number  and  divifion  of  the 
hawk  kind.  The  moft  commodious  diflribution  is  that  into 
long- rwinged,  and  Jhort- winged  ha-whs. 

To  the  long-winged,  which  may  be  alfo  called  the  falcon 
tribe,  belong  the  falcon,  haggard-falcon,  jerfa'con,  lanner, 
hobby,  faker,  merlin,  and  bawler  ; all  which  are  reclaimed, 
manned,  fed,- and  mewed,  much  after  the  fame  manner.  Of 
the  fhort-winged  fpecics,  or  hawks  properly  fo  called,  are  the 
gos-hawk  and  fparrew-hawk. 

The  former  are  generally  brought  to  the  lure,  and  feize 
their  prey  with  the  foot  ; breaking  the  neck-bone  with  their 
beak,  before  they  proceed  to  plume  or  tire  it  ; the  latter  are 
brought  to  the  fill,  and  kill  their  game  by  ftrength  and 
force  of  wing,  at  random,  and  proceed  immediately  to  plume 
them. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  female  of  a’l  birds  of  prey  is 
much  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  courageous,  than  the  male  ; 
which  is  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  fome  diminutive  name. 
Thofe  of  the  falcon  and  gos-hawk  are  called  tiercels,  or 
tiercelets  ; that  of  the  jerfalcon,  jerkin  ; that  of  the  merlin, 
jack  ; that  of  the  hobby,  rohbin  ; that  of  the  fparrow-havvk, 
mifket ; and  that  of  the  lanner,  lanneret . 

The  hawk  has  different  names,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent ages.  The  firft:  year  fhe  is  called  a [oarage  ; the  fecond, 
an  inter-view  ; the  third,  a white  hawk  ; the  fourth,  a hawk 
of  the  frjl  c at. 

Add,  that  they  hare  different  denominations,  according  to 
the  different  feafous  when  they  are  taken.  Thofe  taken  b 
the 'ayrie,  are  called  eyffes  or  nyrfjes  ; tbofe  which,  had  for- 
faken  it,  and  were  fed  in  fome  places  not  far  off,  by  the  old 
ones,  branchers  ; thofe  which  had  begun  to  prey  fur  tbem- 
felves,  foar -hawks  ; thofe  which  have  changed  their  feathers 
once  or  more,  mewed  hawks  ; and  thofe  which  lived  at 
large,  and  preyed  for  therKTelves  about  the  woods,  lag- 
gards. For  the  feveral  fpecies  of  hawks  formerly  ufed  in 
the  art  of  hawking,  we  refer  to  tire  angles  Falco  and  Fal- 
conry. See  alfo  Hawking. 

The  Englifn  legillature  has  thought  thefe  birds  worthy  of 
its  protection  : taking  their  eggs  out  of  any  man’s  ground, 
is.puniffiable  by  imprisonment  for  a year  and  a day,  and  by  a 
fine  at  the  king’s  will ; one  half  to  him,  and  half  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground.  (Stat.  11  Hen;  VII.  cap.  17.)  Stealing 
hawks,  in  difobedienee  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  the  fiat. 
57  Edw.  III.  cap.  19.  is  felony,  3 Inft.  98.  Sc-e  Fal- 
conry. 

Hawk,  Make,  ill  Falconry,  a name  given  to  an  old  flaunch 
hawk,  which  being  ufed  to  fly,  will  teach  a young  one  :« 

fly- 

Hawk-w.W,  in  Botany.  See  Hieracilm. 

Hawk -weed,  Bafiard , in  Botany.  See  CitEi’JS. 

Hawk-ci ’ttd,  Trailing,  crooked-feeded.  See  Hyosep.is. 

Hawk -‘weed,  Woolly.  See  Anoryala. 
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' Hawk -moth,  in  Entomology.  See  Sphinx. 

Hawk-oW,  in  Ornithology,  the  Stkix  Hudfonia,  which  fee. 

Hawk-oW,  Little.  See  Stkix  Indica. 

Hawk’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  W. 
Florida,  W.  o£^  the  mouth  of  Mobile  harbour,  between 
Pelican  and  Dauphin  iflands  ; part  of  which  having  good 
anchorage,  is  very  convenient  for  fmall  veflt-ls. 

HAWKE,  Edward,  Lord,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a barif- 
ter  of  eminence,  was  regularly  educated  for  the  navy,  palled 
through  all  the  fubordinate  Rations ; and  in  1734  he  was 
made  a poll -captain.  In  an  engagement  between  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  that  of  England,  under 
admirals  Matthews  and  Lellock,  captain  Hawke  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  a Spanifh  Ihip  of  the  line  (truck.  On 
this  occafion  he  broke  the  line  of  battle  to  fuccour  two  Eng- 
lilh  fhips,  for  which  adt,  committed  by  the  ardour  of  her  .1- 
ifm,  he  incurred  the  fufpeniion  of  his  commifiion,  but  it  was 
honourably  reflored  to  him.  This  was  in  1 744,  and  in  1 747 
he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the  white,  and  fliortly  after, 
having  the  command  of  14  fhips,  he  fell  in  with  a Welt  India 
fleet,  convoyed  by  nine  men  of  war,  out  of  which  he  captured 
feven.  For  his  valour  lie  was  rewarded  with  the  knighthood 
of  the  Bath,  and  raifed  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
In  the  feven  years’  war  fir  Edward  Hawke  performed  many 
national  and  important  exploits,  which  will  long  live  in  the 
naval  records  of  our  country.  In  1759  the  French  threat- 
ened an  invafion  of  Eugland,  and  a large  fleet  was  collected 
for  the  purpofe,  which  fir  Edward  kept  blocked  up  clofe  in 
Brelt  for  many  months.  In  November  a ftorm  drove  him 
into  Torbay,  the  enemy  put  to  fea,  an  engagement  foon  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  approach  of  night  alone  faved  the  French 
from  total  deltrudtion.  The  refult  was,  that  the  French  ad- 
miral-ihip  and  another  were  burnt,  two  were  funk,  and  one 
taken,  all  of  the  line  ; and  feven  more  were  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  mouth  of  a narrow  river.  Hawke  was  now 
rewarded  with  a penfion,  and  his  name  flood  the  very  highelt 
in  his  profeflion  in  popular  celebrity.  He  had  not  obtained 
thefe  honours  without  rifle  : the  weather  was  rough  and 
tempefluous,  and  the  nature  of  the  coalt  was  not  only  hazard- 
ous by  the  number  of  its  fand-banks,  fhoals,  See.  but  un- 
known to  the  Britifh  failors,  and  it  required  the  utmoll  refo- 
lution  in  the  commander  to  attempt  an  attack  on  this  occa- 
fion. But  lir  Edward  Hawke,  Reeled  with  the  integrity 
and  fortitude  of  his  mind,  animated  with  the  love  of  his 


country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
Rake  on  which  the  fafety  of  that  country,  in  a great  mea* 
fure,  depended,  was  refolved  to  run  extraordinary  hazards  to 
frultrate  the  project  for  annoying  his  fellow-fubjedts.  When 
his  pilot,  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  remon United  that  he  could 
not  obey  his  order,  without  the  molt  imminent  dangers,  the 
admiral  replied,  “ You  have  done  your  duty  in  pointing  out 
the  difficulties,  you  are  now  to  comply  with  my  order,  and 
lay  me  along  the  Soleil  Royal.”  Victory,  as  we  have  feet), 
enfued,  which  not  only  defeated  the  projected  invafion,  but 
gave  the  fmifhing  blow  to  the  navy  of  France,  which  was  un- 
able to  undertake  any  thing  of  confequence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  Sir  Edward  was  in  1765  raifed  to  the 
poll  of  vice-admiral  of  Great-Britain  ; in  the  year  1770  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1776  created 
a peer  of  Great-Britain,  with  the  title  of  baron  Hawke. 
He  died  in  1781.  Smollet’s  Continuation,  vol.  iv.  and  v. 

Hawkes'  Temperaments  of  the  Mufcal  Scale.  The  Rev. 
William  Hawkes  in  1798  publifhed  an  odtavo  pamphlet, 
entitled  “ A Treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Practical  Syftem  of 
Mufic,”  fold  by  Cawthorn,  and  in  1805,  a folio  pamphlet 
wit h a fimilar  title,  fold  by  Clementi,  the  objects  of  which 
were,  to  recommend  an  irregular  douzeave  fyltem  of  tem- 
perament, which  he  faid  (p.  7,  of  the  firfl  pamphlet)  was 
then  pratlifed,  wherein  the  progreffion  of  eight-fifths  up- 
wards, viz.  C,  G,  D,  A , E,  B,  * F,  C,  and  * G,  are 
each  flattened  ‘th  of  a major  comma,  except  the  la!l,  which 
is  kept  perfect:  and  the  progreffion  of  three-fifths  downwards, 
viz.  c,  F,  b B and  b E,  which  are  each  alfo  flattened  -J  c, 
except  the  lalt, which  is  kept  perfedt:  whence  it  happens,  that 
the  refulting  fifth,  between  * G and  b E,  prefents  a ivo/f  or 
fifth,  Jharpened  7.8  S + 8 m,  or  almofl  -|ths  of  a comma;  a 
circum Ranee  no  where  hinted  at  in  the  publications  above 
quoted,  nor  did  their  author  feem  to  underitand  or  admit 
this  or  other  fadts,  in  a converfati»n  with  the  writer  of  this, 
on  the  fubje'dt  of  this  and  other  large  wolves  which  would 
occur,  in  the  application  of  this  fyltem  to  pradtice.  In  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  171,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  304,  vol.  xxx.  p.  5,  and  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  47,  a good  deal  of 
information  has  been  publilhed  refpeCting  this  fyflem,  which 
we  fhall  not  repeat,  but  lay  before  our  readers,  all  which 
feems  further  neceffary  to  enable  muficians  or  theorilts  to 
judge  for  themfelves,  of  the  merits  and  defedts  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  formerly  fo  much  extolled  by  its  author. 


A Table  of  the  Lengths  of  Strings  and  Vibrations  in  i5.,  made  by  each  Note  in  Mr.  Hawkes’  Irregular  Douzeave, 
above  the  Tenor  clef  C ; with  the  beats  per  fecond,  made  by  every  concord  above  thele  Notes. 
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The  beating.-  are  all  flat  or  fharp,  as  expreffed  in  the  titles 
at  the  bottom  of  each  column,  except  the  4th  on  b E,  and 
the  Vth  on  % G,  which  are  otherwife  expreffed. 

The  examination  of  the  calculations  of  any  of  thefe  beats 
is  perfedtly  eafy,  by  Mr.  Farey’s  theorem  for  beats,  given 
in  our  article  Grave  Harmonics,  by  help  of  the  vibrations 
in  the  3d  column  ; thus  for  the  3d,  Cjj  E or  *,  at  bottom 
of  col.  4,  we  have,  6 x 240  — 5 x 285.8614  = 10.693  beats 
per  fecoud,  and  fo  of  others  ; doubling  the  vibrations  for 
•the  notes  in  the  fuperior  oftave,  wherever  they  are  want- 
ed. It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  fyflem  will 
not  be  correftly  afcertained  by  means  of  the  beats  in  the 
above  table,  unlefs  the  pitch  of  C of  the  tenor  clef  line  on 
the  inltrumcnt  give  240  vibrations,  or  very  near  it,  afcer- 
tained by  the  methods  pointed  out  in  our  article  Con'Ckiu  - 
PiTCII. 

In  Augitft  1807,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkes  ilTued  printed 
propofals  for  a fubfcription  of  60  guineas  (to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Anderfon),  for  completing  an  inftrument  for  the  fub- 
icribers,  after  a plan  that  had  then  lately  occurred  to  him, 
“ of  a keyed  inllruinent  in  which  true  chords  are  acquired 
throughout  the  twenty-four  keys,'’  without  the  addition  of  a 
fmgle  linger  key.  It  is  probable  that  this  propofal  pro- 
duced no  effect,  for  on  the  25th  of  July  1808,  Mr.  Hawkes 
took  out  a patent  for  improvements  on  mufical  keyed  in- 
ffrunimts  of  12  fixed  tones,  the  fpecification  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  Repertory,  2d  feries,  vol.  xiii.  p.  248  ; 
whence  it  fcems,  that  Mr.  Hawkes’  invention  confilts  in 
doubling  the  ufual  number  of  firings  or  pipes,  or  extending 
them  to  24  in  the  oftave  ; twelve  of  which  are  to  be  tuned 
to  a chromatic  fharp  fcale,  and  12  to  a chromatic  flat  fcale, 
the  natural  notes  or  long  keys  in  each  fcale  being  unifons, 
and  the  whole  key -board  moves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
by  the  acftion  of  a pedal,  fo  that  the  keys  a£t  at  the  fame 
time  on  all  the  five  (harps,  or  on  all  the  five  flats,  without 
altering  the  pitch  of  the  intermediate  natural  notes.  And 
thus,  with  the  help  of  24  firings  or  pipes,  no  more  than  17 
intervals  are  acquired  in  the  odffave  011  thefe  patent  initru- 
jnents  of  Mr.  Hawkes  ; the  patentee  having  been  entirely 
filent  in  this  fpecification,  and  in  a controverfy  in  which  .he 
lias  been  engaged  with  feveral,  in  l)r.  Kemp’s  “ Mufical 
Magazine,”  as  to  the  precife  mode  or  principles  which  he 
adopts  in  tuning,  or  adjufling  thefe  17  intervals,  but  con- 
tents himfelf  on  all  occafions  with  afl'ertiug,  that  on  his  or- 
gans and  piano-fortes,  “ every  common  chord,  major  and 
minor,  throughout  the  24  keys,  are  perfect  to  the  uicelt 
ear.”  It  becomes  neceffary  for  us  here  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  Hawkes  having  no  founds  for  E * or  F b>  ()r  f°r  ^ 
or  C b»  in  the  ^ble  of  conlbnances  in  plate  19  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  Harmonics,  we  draw  other  diagonal  dotted  lines, 
two  notes  higher,  (fo  as  to  include  D ;*c  and  A and 
other  three  notes  lower,  (fo  as  to  include  A b>  D b>  an^ 
G b)»  which  are  Mr.  Hawkes’  five  additional  notes,  (than 
thofe  which  the  Dodor. has  drawn,  to  reprefent  the  common 
or  douzeave  fcale,)  it  will  appear  manifell  that  the  nine 
niiddlemoft  keys  13  b>  F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  It,  13,  and  F /*.,  only 
can  be  without  wolves  in  their  concords,  with  17  notes  ; and 
that  as  we  proceed  to  modulate  from  thence  upwards  by 
{harps,  C * has  a falfe  I L td  (for  want  of  E *),  G * has  a 
falfe  1 1 Id  and  a falfe  Vltli  (for  want  of  B * and  E *),  D X 
has  a falfe  Hid  and  a falfe  Vltli  (for  want  of  F * * and 
B *),  and  A * has  a falfe  1 1 Id,  a falfe  Vth,  and  a falfe 
Vltli,  (for  want  of  C * X,  E * and  F ^ : in  like  man- 

ner if  we  modulate  downwards  by  flats,  E b has  a falfe  6th, 
(for  want  of  C b)»  A b has  a falfe  3d,  and  a falfe  6th  (for 
want  of  C b and  1'  b)>  D b has  a falfe  3d,  a falfe  \ tb,  and 
a falfe  6th,  (for  want  of  F b,  A b,  and  D b b)>  <tnd  G b has 
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a falfe  3d,  a falfe  4th,  a falfe  Vth,  and  a falfe  6th,  (tor 
want  of  B bb,C  b,  D bi^nd  E b b j - Giving  fix  major  com- 
mon chords,  viz.  in  the  keys  C X,  G #,  D #,  A J&,  D b. 
and  G b,  and  five  minor  common  chords,  viz.  in  the  keys 
A>X,  E bt  A b,  D and  G b,  m all  of  which  falfe  notes 
or  wolves  occur  ; and  every  three  of  thefe,  viz.  C * and 
G * major,  and  E b minor,  arc  effential  to  completing  the 
number  of  24  ufual  keys,  of  who! 'e  perfection  the  patentee  and 
his  advocates  boail. 

We  fliould  perhaps  have  fpared  ourfelvrs  and  our  readers 
the  pains  of  expoiing  t he  fallacies?  in  the  pull’s  of  this  re- 
verend patentee,  were  it  not  that  a lecturer  on  mulic  at 
the  Royal  Inftitutioh,  and  at  the  Surrey  Iuflitution,  had 
made  their  defence,  and  the  exhibition  of  thefe  patent  in- 
Hruments  with  that  view,  parts  of  his  ledtures ; the  pa- 
tentee, by  oppofing  the  obtaining  of  a fubfequent  pa- 
tent by  Mr.  D Loefchman  tor  a vailly  fuperior  invention, 
and  his  mifreprclentations  and  that  of  liis  partizans  fince, 
rendered  it  a neeeifary  piece  of  jullice  at  our  hands  : and 
becaufe  M.  Loefchman’s  inllruments,  containing  no  more 
fringe  than  Mr.  Hawkes' , can  render  all  the  above  chords 
true,  according  to  any  given  fyltem  of  temperament,  except- 
ing only  the  minor  key  of  G b>  (be  having  no  Ebb)  or  33 
keys  in  the  whole,  in  (lead  of  the  23  keys  which  Mr. 
Hawkes’  might  be  made  to  produce,  including  A b major, 
and  D & minor,  which  are  unufual  keys,  or  coincident  with 
G * and  E b,  on  common  inllruments.  Befides  all  this, 
Mr-  Hawkes’  inllruments  are  incapable  of  executing  the 
multitude  of  paffages  in  the  bell  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, where  both  flats  and  fliarps  occur  in  the  fame  llrain, 
of  which  ample  lifts  have  been  given  in  the  Mufical  Maga- 
zine above  quoted  ; but  on  D.  Loefchman’s  inllruments, . 
this  can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  facility,  and  as  inllau- 
taneoufly  as  one  of  fix  pedals  can  be  put  down  with  the  foot, 
placed  ready  above  it,  in  moll  initances  which  can  occur  ; 
while  the  perfection  of  his  mechauiim  guards  againlt  both 
the  flat  and  the  fharp  of  the  fame  finger-key  founding  to- 
gether, if  the  pedal  is  moved  while  the  key  is  down,  which 
it  can  be,  without  deranging  any  thing,  and  never  more 
than  one  of  his  pedals  require  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time. 

Hawke,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Rock- 
ingham county,  New  Hairiplhire,  incorporated  111  1760, 
and  containing  389  inhabitants. 

Hawke  Bay.  a bay  on  tin  E.  coaft  of  Labrador.  N. 
lat.  53"  I o'.  W.  long.  55  50'. 

Hawke’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  northernmoft 
ifland  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 

Hawke,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  fo 
called  by  Cook  in  1770.  S lat.  32’  14k  W.  long. 
207  30'. 

Hawkes  Harbour,  an  arm  of  Igornachoix  bay,  New- 
foundland. 

Hawke  If  and,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor. N.  lat.  53  to'.  W.  long.  55  ’ 30'. 

HAWK EllS,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons,  who 
went  from  place  to  place,  buying  and  felling  Inals,  pewtei;, 
and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  be  uttered  111  open 
market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  mentioned,  anno  25  Her. 
VIII.  cap.  6.  and  33  ejui’dem,  cap.  4. 

The  appellation  hawkers  feems  to  have  arifen  from  their 
uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with  hawks,  feek  their 
game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufed  as  fynonymotis  with  pedlar;  a per- 
fon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 

By  29  G . 111.  c.  26,  and  35  G.  III.  c.  9!,  every  hawker 
mult  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for  which  he  mull  pay  4/., 
and  if  he  travel  with  a hurfe,  afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of 
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them  $/.  If  he  travels  without  a licence,  or  contrary  to  it, 
and  has  it  not  ready  to  be  produced,  he  forfeits,  for  every 
offence,  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where 
difcovered,  io /.  If  he  travels  with  a forged  licence,  he  for- 
feits 50/.  ; and  by  25  G.  III.  c.  78,  100 /.,  half  to  the  king 
and  half  to  him  that  fhall  file,  and  be  alfo  liable  to  punifhment 
for  forgery  : 9 and  10  W.  c.  27.  Hawkers  refufing  to 
produce  their  licences,  may  be  detained,  and  on  proof  of 
their  trading  without  a licence,  forfeit  40/. 

The  adds  relating  to  hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of 
goods,  or  their  agents  ; or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or 
markets  ; to  the  fellers  of  iifh,  fruit,  or  other  vidluals  ; nor 
to  the  venders  of  books  and  newfpapers.  (9  and  10  W.  cap. 
27.  3 and  4 Anne,  cap.  4.  29  G.  III.  c.  26.)  But  haw- 

kers fhall  not,  by  virtue  of  their  licence,  fell  or  offer  to 
fale,  any  tea,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  though  with  a per- 
mit, under  the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  fei/.ed,  and 
imprifonment  and  profecution  of  the  offender.  (9  Geo.  II. 
cap.  35.)  And  if  any  foreign  cambrick  or  French  lawn 
fhall  be  found  in  the  poffefiion  of  any  hawker,  &c.  the 
fame  fhall  be  forfeited  together  with  all  the  goods  in  his 
pack  ; and  he  fhall  be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  his  licence 
(7  Geo.  III.  cap.  43.)  No  hawker  fhall  expofe  goods 
to  fale  in  any  part  of  a market  town,  but  the  public  market- 
place : nor  fha'l  he  fell  any  goods  by  audtion,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  50/.  29  G.  III.  c.  26. 

HAWKESBURY’s  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in 
an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  Vancouver;  33 
miles  long,  and  from  four  to  10  broad.  N.  lat.  53s  36'. 
W.  long.  23 1 0 4'. 

Hawkesbury’s  River,  a river  of  New  South  Wales, 
that  runs  into  Broken  bay. 

HawkesBury  Toivtijhip,  a town  (hip  in  the  county  of 
Glengary,  Upper  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  adjoining 
Lower  Canada. 

HAW IvESW ORTH,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1715,  and  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
watchmaker,  or,  according  to  fir  John  Hawkins,  he  fpent 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  By 
his  own  talents  he  fitted  himfelf  for  literary  occupations, 
and  in  1744  he  became  fucceffor  to  Dr.  Johnfori,  in  compil- 
ing the  parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
For  this  he  wrote  many  pieces  of  poetry,  during  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  under  the  figuature  of  FI.  Greville.  In  1 752  he 
embarked  in  a periodical  work  under  the  title  of  *■  The  Ad- 
venturer,” which  was  continued  to  the  140th  number,  one 
half  of  the  papers  being  of  his  own  compofition.  Thefe  effays 
were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  highly  merited  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  they  obtained  by  the  purity  of  their  morals,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  critical  difquiiitions,  and  the  knowledge  they 
difplayed  of  life  and  manners.  The  papers  which  have  molt 
generally  been  admired,  are  thofe  containing  eaftern  tales,  or 
itories  of  domellic  life,  in  the  former  of  which  is  exhibited  a 
fine  imagination,  and  in  the  latter  a very  conliderable  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  They  have  been  fincc  reprinted  in  aim  off 
all  fixes  and  forms,  and  are  defervedly  ranked  among  the  belt 
Engliffi  daffies.  Their  moral  tendency  was  fo  excellent, 
that  archbiffop  Flcrring  fpontaneoufly  conferred  on  the  au- 
thor the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Dr.  Hawkefworth  ap- 
peared as  writer  for  the  ftage,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  altering, 
at  the  defire  of  Garrick,  Dryden’s  comedy  of  Amphytrion  ; 
and  alfo  in  the  original  pieces  entitled  “ Zimri,”  an  oratorio  ; 
<<  Edgar  and  Emmeline,”  a dramatic  entertainment,  and 
«f  A Fairy  Tale,”  a very  elegant  fancy  piece.  In  1761  he 
publilhed,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.,  an  oriental  tale,  entitled 
«l  Ahnoran  and  Flamet,”  which  pofTeffes  much  merit  as  a 
romance  of  the  ferious  and  dignified  clafs.  tie  edited  the 
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works  of  Dean  Swift,  to  which  he  prefixed  a life  of  the 
author  : alfo,  the  “ Letters  of  Dean  Swift  and  feveral  of  his 
friends,”  See.  : and  in  1768  he  gave  the  world  an  excellent 
tranflation  of  Telemachus.  In  1772  he  was  employed  to 
compile  into  one  narrative  an  account  of  all  the  voyages  of 
difeovery  made  by  command  of  his  prefent  majefty  to  that 
period  of  his  reign.  This  work  vvas  printed  in  three  vo- 
lumes qto.  adorned  with  charts,  maps,  and  views,  and  the 
editor  was  remunerated  with  the  large  fum  of  6000  pounds. 
Fie  then  became  an  Eaff  India  director,  and  died  in  the  year 
1773.  He  was  a man  of  irritable  paffions  and  exquilite  fen- 
fibihty,  but  friendly,  focial,  and  humane.  He  exhibited  in 
converfation,  and  all  the  connexions  of  life,  the  manners  of 
a gentleman  and  fcholar. 

FIAWKING,  the  art  or  exercife  of  chafing  and  taking 
wild  fowls,  by  means  of  hawks,  or  birds  of  prey. 

Hawking  is  the  fame  thing  with  what  we  otherwife  cal’ 
falconry  ; which  fee. 

The  word  hatching,  in  its  latitude,  alfo  includes  the 
taming  and  difeiplining  of  hawks,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
fport. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed  among 
us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was,  does  yet  furnifh 
a great  variety  of  fignificant  terms,  which  Fill  obtain  in  our 
language.  Thus  the  parts  of  a hawk  have  their  proper 
names.  The  legs,  from  the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called 
arms ; the  toes,  the  petty  Jingles ; the  claws,  the  pounces. 
The  wings  are  called  the  fails  ; the  long  feathers  thereof,  the 
beams;  the  two  longeft,  the  principal  feathers ; the  next 
thereto,  the  fags.  The  tail  is  called  the  train  ; the  breali- 
fcathers,  the  mails  ; thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the  pendant  fea- 
thers. When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full  grown,  fne  is  faid 
to  be  unfummed ; when  they  are  complete,  the  is  fumined. 
The  craw,  or  crop,  is  called  the  gorge.  The  pipe  next  the 
fundament,  where  the  faxes  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the 
panel;  the  (limy  fubftance  lying  in  the  panel,  is  called  the 
glut.  The  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the 
beak;  the  nether  part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between 
the  beak  and  the  eyes,  the  far,  or  Jeer;  the  two  fmali  holes 
therein,  the  narcs. 

As  to  her  furniture : the  leathers,  with  bells  buttoned  on 
her  legs,  are  called  hevcits.  The  leathern  thong,  whereby 
the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called  the  leaf  or  leaf  ; the 
little  ffraps,  by  which  the  leafe  is  fattened  to  the  ieg&.jijfcs  : 
and  a line  or  packthread  faffened  to  the  leafe,  in  difcipiining 
her,  a creanf.  A cover  for  her  head  to  keep  her  in  the  dark, 
is  called  a hood : a large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wern 
at  firft,  is  called  a rufter  hood : to  draw  the  firings,  that  the 
hood  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off,  is  called  unf  riling 
the  hood.  The  blinding  a hawk  juff  taken,  by  running  a 
thread  through  her  eye-lids,  and  thus  drawing  them  over  the 
eyes,  to  prepare  her  for  being  hooded,  is  called  feeling.  A 
figure  or  refemblance  of  a fowl,  made  of  leather  and  fea- 
thers, is  called  a lure.  Her  refting  place,  when  off  the  fal- 
coner’s fill,  is  called  the  perch.  The  place  where  her  treat 
is  laid  is  called  the  hacl ; and  that  wherein  the  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  tall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  to  a hawk,  to  cleanfc  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cafing.  Small  feathers  given  her  to  make 
her  caff,  are  called  plumage.  Gravel  given  her  to  help  to 
bring  down  her  itomach,  is  called  a rang/e.  Fler  throwing 
up  filth  from  the  gorge  after  catling,  is  called  gleaming. 
The  purging  of  her  greafe,  Sec.  enf  anting.  A being  Huffed 
is  called  gurgiting.  The  inferting  a feather  in  her  wing  in 
lieu  ot  a broken  one,  is  called  imping.  The  giving  her  a leg, 
wing,  or  pinion  of  a fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring,  The 
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neck  of  a bird  the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inle.  What 
the  hawk  leaves  of  her  prey  is  called  the  pill,  or  pelf. 

There  are  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  actions.  When 
(he  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  driving  to  get  away,  either 
from  perch  or  flit,  (he  is  laid  to  bate.  When  Handing  too 
near,  the  lighting  with  each  other,  is  called  crabbing.  When 
the  young  ones  quiver,  and  fhake  their  wings  in  obedience  to 
t tie  elder,  it  is  called  cowring.  When  (lie  wipes  her  beak 
after  feeding,  (he  is  faid  to  fab.  When  flic  fleeps,  (lie  is 
laid  to  jouk.  From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat  till  (he 

turn  white  again,  is  called  her  intermew'mg.  Treading  is  called 
cawking.  When  (lie  llretches  one  ot  her  wings  after  her 
legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is  called  mantling.  Her  dung  is 
called  muting:  when  (lie  mutes  a good  way  from  her,  (he  is 
faid  to  Jlice  ; and  when  (he  does  it  directly  down,  inflead  of 
yerking  backwards,  (lie  is  faid  to  Jlime ; and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping.  When  (lie,  as  it  were,  fneezes,  it  is 
called  fniting.  When  file  raifes  and  (hakes  herleif,  (he  is  faid 
to  roufe.  When  after  mantling  (lie  erodes  her  wings  together 
over  her  back,  (lie  is  faid  to  warble. 

When  a hawk  feizes,  (lie  is  faid  to  bind.  When,  after 
feir.ing,  (he  pulls  off  the  feathers,  (he  is  faid  to  plume.  When 
(he  raifes  a fowl  aloft,  and  at  length  defeends  with  it  to  the 
ground,  it  is  called  trujjing.  When,  being  aloft,  (lie  de- 
l'cends  to  flrike  her  prey,  it  is  called  /looping.  When  (he 
flies  out  too  far  from  the  game,  (lie  is  faid  to  rake.  When, 
forfaking  her  proper  game,  (lie  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  See., 
that  chance  to  crofs  her,  it  is  called  a check.  When, 
milling  the  fowl,  (lie  betakes  hcrfelf  to  the  next  check,  (he 
is  faid  to  fly  on  head.  The  fowl  or  game  (lie  flies  at  is  called 
the  quarry.  The  dead  body  of  a fowl,  killed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  a pelt.  When  (he  flics  away  with  the  quarry,  (he  is 
(aid  to  carry.  When,  in  (looping,  (lie  turns  two  or  three 
time6  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  (he  feizes,  it 
is  called  canceliering.  When  (lie  hits  the  prey,  yet  does  not 
truis  it,  it  is  called  ruff'.  The  making  a hawk  tame  and 
gentle,  is  called  reclaiming.  The  bringing  her  to  endure 
company,  manning  her.  rin  old  Haunch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly 
and  let  example  to  a young  one,  is  called  a make  hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a hawk  to 
the  fport,  are  not  ealily  brought  to  any  precifc  fet  of  rules. 
They  con  AH  in  a number  of  little  practices  and  obfervances, 
calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer  to  his  bird,  to  procure 
the  love  thereof,  See.  The  principal  hold  and  foundation 
which  the  falconer  has  to  work  upon,  is  the  bird’s  Homacli. 
This  great  principle  of  appetite  lie  is  to  make  life  of  a hun- 
dred ways,  to  lead  the  bird  obliquely  to  what  he  would  have 
from  her  : all  he  can  do  is,  to  divert  nature,  and  make  her 
fubl'crvient  to  his  purpofes,  to  make  it  the  interell  of  the 
bird,  either  real  or  apparent,  to  do  what  the  falconer  re- 
quires of  her.  The  courfe,  it  is  evident,  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  Hate  and  condition  of  the  bird  to  be  ma- 
naged. An  eyefs,  e.g.  needs  no  reclaiming;  (lie  is  to  be 
carefully  nurfod  and  brought  up  in  her  natural  tamenefs. 

A branchcr,  f oar-hawk,  or  ramage-hawk,  needs  no  nurf- 
ing  ; (lie  is  to  be  brought  down  from  her  wildnefs,  and  ha- 
bituated to  another  courfe  of  life  ; and  in  purfuance  of  her 
own  views  and  intereffs,  (he  is  to  be  made  fubject  to  thofe 
of  her  mafler. 

To  reclaim,  e.  g.  a haggard-falcon , they  begin  with  (hut- 
ting her  up  from  the  light,  by  pulling  a hood  over  her 
eyes  and  fixing  her  by  a creanfe , which  makes  her  more 
acceflible. 

The  next  thing  is  to  handle  her  frequently  ; taking  her 
up,  often  Hroaking  her,  fetting  her  on  the  hand,  and  carry- 
ing her  about;  unhooding,  and  prcfently  hooding  her  again; 
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and  this  for  eight  or  nine  days,  without  ever  fuffering  her 
to  deep. 

All  the  whi!e  (he  is  to  be  kept  (harp  fet,  but  to  be  fre- 
quently fed  with  a little  at  a time,  unhooding  her  for  the 
purpofe  ; and,  when  unhooded,  the  voice  is  to  be  continu- 
ally ufed  to  her,  that  fine  may  learn  it  ; and  that  the  hearing 
of  the  voice  may  naturally  put  her  in  hopes  of  being  fed. 
This  done,  (lie  is  to  be  invited  to  come  from  the  perch  to 
the  fill,  by  unlinking  her  hood,  (hewing  her  fome  meat, 
ufing  the  voice,  and  calling  her  till  Hie  come  to  it,  and  feed 
thereon.  If  (he  Hill  refui'e,  keep  her  (harp  fet  till  (he  will 
do  it.  Proceed  then  to  bring  her  to  the  lure,  by  giving 
her  to  fome  perion  to  hold,  and  calling  her  with  a lure, 
well  gavnifhed  with  meat  on  both  (ides,  and  give  her  a bit  : 
ufeher  to  this  for  fix  or  feve.n  days  ; after  which,  tempt  her 
to  come  gradually  farther  and  farther  off  to  the  lure,  waving 
it,  and  calling  it  round  your  head,  &c.  and  if  Hie  comes  to  it 
roundly,  reward  her:  in  three  or  four  days  more  call  her  to 
your  lure,  well  garniflied  as  above,  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible 
for  her  to  fee  or  hear  you ; and  fet  her  loofe  from  all  her 
furniture. 

The  hawk  thus  manned,  reclaimed,  and  lured,  you  may 
go  with  her  into  the  fields,  and  whiflle  her  off  your  fill, 
to  fee  whether  (lie  will  take  out,  or  not  : if  (lie  mount  and 
fly  round  you  in  circles,  as  a good  hawk  ought  to  do,  after 
two  or  three  turns  call  to  her  with  your  voice,  and  fling  out 
the  lure  about  your  head,  and  upon  her  Hooping  or  coming 
to  it,  give  her  a chicken,  or  pigeon,  and  let  her  kill  and  feed 
thereon.  Being  thus  far  initiated,  give  her  firH  Hones  every 
evening,  to  prepare  her  body  for  callings ; and  then  caHings, 
to  cleanfe  and  fcour  her  body,  and  make  her  eager.  This 
courfe  continue,  till  Hie  have  endevved  and  muted  enough  to 
enter  upon  bufinefs. 

If  the  hawk  be  intended  for  fome  particular  fort  of  game, 
let  her  lure  be  a refemblance  of  that  fort  of  game;  and  make 
a praftice  of  frequently  feeding  and  rewarding  her  thereon, 
or  on  a train  of  the  fame  kind  ; calling  her,  when  feeding, 
as  if  Hie  wrere  called  to  the  lure.  Add,  that  it  may  be.  pro- 
per to  feed  her  in  fuch  forts  of  places  as  thofe  her  game  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in.  / 

To  enter  a hawk , it  may  be  convenient  to  take  a well- 
quarried  hawk,  and  let  her  Hoop  a fowl,  on  brook  or  plaffi; 
this  done,  reward,  hood,  and  fet  her;  and  taking  the  yourg 
hawk,  go  half  a bow-fliot  up  the  wind,  loofe  her  hood,,  and 
foftly  whiflle  her  off  the  fifl,  till  (he  have  roiffed,  or  muted; 
then  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind,  and  when  die 
is  at  a proper  height,  let  go  a fowl  for  her  to  Hoop  and  trufs. 
See  Falconry. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  in  Biography , a fuccefsful  naval 
commander,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1520.  While  very 
young  he  made  feveral  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Canaries,  and  being  an  obfervant  and  very  intelligent  youth, 
he  acquired  a fund  of  knowledge  both  maritime  and  commer- 
cial. He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  perfon  who  fet  on  foot 
the  infamous  traffic  in  Haves,  which  at  that  period  does  not 
feeni  to  have  militated  again H the  feelings  of  the  mofl  en- 
lightened and  humane  of  our  countrymen.  He  fitted  out  a 
fniall  fquadron,  aflified  by  feveral  merchants,  with  which  he 
failed  to  the  coail  of  Guinea,  where,  partly  by  money,  but 
chiefly  by  force,  he  obtained  a cargo  of  three  hundred 
blacks,  whom^i^  carried  to  Hifpaniola,  and  fold  in  a con- 
traband traffic.  Succefs  in  one  indance  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue the  fame  piratical,  and  kidnapping  trade,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  has  been  now  aboliflied  with  all  tlie 
indignation  it  merited.  It  is  the  apology  of  our  commander, 
that  fo  far  from  its  being  regarded  as  a (lain  on  his  hu- 
manity, he  even  bore  the  badge  of  thefe  exploits  in  a crefl 
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of  arms  granted  him  by  patent,  confifling  of  a “ demi- 
moor  in  his  proper  colour,  bound  with  a cord.’’  In  return- 
ing from  a third  expedition  of  this  kind  he  was  att.ncked  and 
defeated  by  a Spanifh. fleet.  After  undergoing  many  hard- 
Ihips,  he  reached  home  in  Jan.  1568;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  his 
ill-iuccefs,  in  this  inftance,  damped  his  ardour  for  maritime 
enterprife,  which  he  refigned  to  younger  men,  many  of 
whom,  particularly  the  renowned  Drake,  his  kinfman,  had 
been  brought  up  under  himfelf.  In  1573  he  was  appointed 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  a few  months  he  had  nearly 
loft  his  life,  by  a wound  from  an  enthuiiaftical  affaflin,  who 
miitook  him  for  another  perfon.  He  was  now  confulted  on 
every  important  occalion,  and,  in  1588,  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  on  board  the  Vicbory",  to  confront  the  famous  Ar- 
mada (which  fee).  His  conduct  on  this  occafion,  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  high  commendations  of  his  illuftrious  queen, 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  other  important  commands 
in  the  navy.  He  died  in  1595,  it  is  faid,  of  vexation,  on 
account  of  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  the  enemies  poflef- 
lions  in  the  Welt  Indies,  and  in  the  Canaries.  He  was  a 
good  mathematician,  and  underltood  every  thing  that  related 
to  his  profeflion  as  a feaman.  He  po defied  much  perfonal 
courage,  and  had  a prefence  of  mind  that  fet  him  above  fear, 
and  which  enabled  him  frequently"  to  deliver  himfelf,  and 
others,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  molt  imminent  dangers : he 
had  great  fagacity,  and  formed  his  plans  lo  judicioufly,  and 
executed  the  orders  committed  to  him  with  l'o  much  punctu- 
ality and  accuracy,  that  he  ever  obtained  the  applauie  of  his 
fuperiors.  He  was  fubmiflive  to  thofe  above  him,  and 
courteous  to  his  inferiors,  extremely  affable  to  his  feainen, 
and  much  beloved  by  them.  He  fat  twice  in  parliament  as 
burgefs  for  Plymouth,  and  once  for  fome  other  borough. 
He  eretted  an  hofpital  at  Chatham  for  the  relief  of  difabled 
and  difeafed  feamen,  and  is  highly  applauded  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  by  hiltorians,  who  lived  after  him.  Mr. 
Evelyn,  in  his  difeourfe  on  medals,  mentions  his  name  with 
thofe  of  others,  molt  refpeCtfully  : “ I go  on,”  fays  he, 
“ to  enquire,  but  without  much  fatisfadion,  I confefs, 
what  medals  were  damped  from  the  reign  and  revolutions  of 
our  feventh  and  eighth  Henries’  time,  to  alinolt  this  age  of 
our’s.  Had  fuch  actions  and  events  happened  among  the 
relt  of  the  polilhed  world,  we  Ihould  not  be  now  to  feek  for 
the  heads  of  lir  Francis  Drake,  Cavendifh,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bilher,  Greenvil,  Fenton,  Willoughby,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Engliih  argonauts  ; and  furely  they  that  firit  encircled  this 
globe  of  earth  and  fea,  might,  at  lead,  be  thought  worthy 
■the  honour  of  a copper  medal,  which  yet  I no  where  find.’’ 
Dike  the  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  to  which 
•tiie  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars,  we  by  this  article 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  want  of  a medal. 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
brought  up  to  a maritime  life,  and  in  1582,  when  very 
young,  he  had  the  command  of  a vcffel,  in  an  expedition, 
under  his  uncle,  to  the  Weft  Indies:  he  alio  commanded  a 
ftiip  in  the  a iff  ion  again!!  the  Spanifli  Armada,  in  which  he 
was  greatly  diftinguilhtd.  About  the  year  1593,  he  failed 
with  three  Ihips,  his  own  property,  to  the  coal!  of  Brazil, 
at  the  commencement  of  a much  longer  voyage  ; but  he  was 
obliged  to  burn  one  of -his  little  Iquadron,  another  deferted 
their  commander,  fo  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  fail- 
ing alone  through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  To  fatisfy  the 
delires  of' his  men,  he  made  prizes  of  fome  velfels,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  a Spanilh  fquadron,  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  After  a confinement  of 
two  years  in  Peru  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  he  was  fent 
back  to  Europe.  He  died  in  1622,  as  lie  was  attending,  on 
bulinefs,  the  privy  council.  He  left  behind  him  a work  of 


confiderable  value,  which  was  printed  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication ; it  is  entitled  u The  Obfervations  of  fir  Richard 
Hawkins,  knight,  ipto  the  fouth-fea,  A.  D.  1593.” 
Prom  this  piece,  which  the  author  dedicated  to  prince 
Charles,  afterwards  king  Charles  1.,  it  appears  that  the 
iffue  of  his  voyage  to  the  South-feas,  his  long  confinement, 
and  the  difafters  which  naturally  attended  it,  brought  him 
into  great  diftrefs.  His  nautical  obfervations ; his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  paffage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  fea-feurvy,  and  on  the  belt  methods  of  pre- 
ferving  his  men  in  health,  were  confidered,  at  that  period, 
of  very  great  importance.  He  intended  to  have  publilhtd 
a fecond  part  of  his  Obfervations,  in  which  be  meant  to 
have  given  an  account  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his 
companions,  during  their  flay  in  Peru,  and  in  Terra  Firma, 
but  which  death  prevented  him  from  accompljfliing.  It 
has  been  faid  of  fir  John  and  fir  Richard  Hawkins  by  an 
eminent  writer,  “ Had  fortune  been  as  propitious  to  them 
both,  as  their  virtue,  valour,  and  knowledge  were  eminent ; 
they  might  have  equalled  the  choiceft  worthies  of  any  age.” 
Biog.  Brit. 

Hawkins,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Wafh- 
ington  county,  Tenelfee,  watered  by  the  Holfton  and  Clinch 
rivers,  bounded  N.  by"  Virginia,  E.  by  Walhington  and  Sul- 
livan counties,  and  containing  6563  inhabitants,  including 
8 1 1 Haves.  Its  chief  town  is  Rogerfville. 

Hawkins  IJland,  an  illand  in  the  E.  part  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam’s found,  above  20  miles  in  length,  from  S.  W.  to  N.E. 
and  from  one  to  five  in  breadth.  N.  lat.  60'  28',  to  60  40'. 
E.  long.  2 1 40  1 o',  to  21 40  38'. 

HAWKSHEAD,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Lonfdale  and  county  of  Lancafler,  England,  is  fituated  in 
a vale  near  the  lake  of  Ell waite,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  county,  where  it  projefts  between  thofe  of  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland.  Being  the  principal  town  of 
the  dillrift  called  Furnefs-Fells,  Hawklhead  is  the  centre 
where  all  the  bufinefs  is  tranfabled,  and  the  produce  difpofed 
of : and  though  it  has  no  Haple  mauufa£!ure,  or  trade,  yet, 
from  the  concurrence  of  local  circumftances,  it  has  a confi- 
derable market,  held  on  Monday,  by  a charter  granted  by 
James  I.  who,  by  the  fame  grant,  efiablilhed  four  annual 
fairs.  The  church,  which  was  formerly  a chapel  under  Dal- 
ton, was  made  parochial  towards  the  dole  of  the  fixteenth 
century, by  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  avchbilhop  of  York,  who  was 
a native  of  this  town  ; he  alfo  founded  a free  grammar-fchocl 
here,  and  endowed  it  with  a revenue  of  3c/.  per  annum, 
which  is  now  increafed  to  upwards  of  ico/.  One  hundred 
boys  are  educated  in  this  fchool,  which  is  held  in  high  efti- 
mation.  A neat  town-houfe  was  lately  built  by  fubfeription, 
towards  which  feveral  merchants  of  London,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  education  in  this  fchool,  were  the  chief  con- 
tributors. At  Callow-barrow,  an  adjoining  village,  is  a 
charity -fchool,  endowed  in  1717,  by  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Sandys,  curate  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London, 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  boys  born  in  this  town,  who 
are  to  be  educated  in  the  frce-fchool.  Hawklhead,  in  1801, 
contained  i6ohoufes  and  634 inhabitants.  Near  this  town 
are  the  remains  of  a houfe  where  one  or  more  monks,  as 
reprefentative  of  the  abbot  of  Furnefs,  refided,  and  per- 
fo  rmed  divine  fervice  and  other  parochial  duties  ; over  the 
gateway  is  a court-room  where  the  abbot’s  temporal  rights 
and  jurifdiftions  were  exercifed  by  the  bailiff  of  Hawklhead. 
dole’s  “ Antiquities,  &c. 'of  Furnefs,”  8vo. 

HAWLBOULJNG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  harbour  of 
Cork,  nearly  oppolite  to  the  towm  of  Cove,  on  which  there 
has  long  been  a lmall  fort,  and  which  lias  lately  been  fixed 
upon  as  a naval  depot  for  fupplying  the  men  of  war  and 
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other  veffels  on  the  Irifh  Ration  with  every  hind  of  neceflary. 
Large  warehoufes  have  been  built,  and  other  works  are  in 
contcmp’ation, 

HAWLEY,  a town  (hip  of  America,  in  Hampfhire  county, 
MafTachufetts,  120  miles  W.  of  Boilon  ; containing  878 
inhabitants. 

HAWLING  Way,  is  the  fame  with  Towing  -path, 
which  fee. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  denotes  the  fit  nation  of  the  cable 
before  the  (hip's  Item,  when  (lie  is  moored  with  two  anchors 
out  from  forward  ; viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  the  other 
on  the  larboard  bow.  Hawfe  denotes  alfo  any  fmall  diltance 
a-head  of  a (hip,  or  between  her  head  and  the  anchors  em- 
ployed to  ride  her. 

Hawse,  Burning  in  the,  is  when  the  cable  endures  an  extra- 
ordinary llrefs. 

Hawse,  Bold,  is  when  the  holes  are  high  above  the 
water. 

Hawse,  Clearing  the,  is  untwiding  of  two  cables,  which 
being  let  o(ut  at  different  hawfes,  are  entangled  or  twilled 
about  one  another,  or  diredling  the  cables  to  their  anchors, 
without  lying  athwart  the  ftern. 

Hawse,  Foul,  implies  that  the  cables  lie  acrofs  the  ftern, 
or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed  by  the 
motion  of  the  veflel. 

Hawse  -full,  or  to  ride  haivftfull,  at  fea.  See  Ride. 

Hawse,  Frejh  the.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  the 
cable  may  be  fretted  in  thofe  holes,  they  veer  out, a little,  to 
let  another  part  endure  the  ilrefs.  This  they  call  to  frejh 
the  hawfe. 

Fre/hing  the  hawfe  is  alfo  ufed  when  new  pieces  are  laid 
upon  the  cable  in  the  hawfe. 

Hawse,  Riding  upon  the,  is  when  any  weighty  fubftanee  lies 
acrofs,  or  falls  directly  before  the  hawfe. 

Hawse  -pieces,  denote  the  foremoft  timbers  of  a (hip, 
whofe  lower  ends  reft  upon  the  knuckle-timber,  or  the 
foremoft  of  the  cant  timbers.  They  are  generally  pa- 
rallel to  the  ftern,  having  their  upper  ends  fometimes  termi- 
nated by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak-head  ; and  otherwife, 
by  the  top  of  the  bow.  particularly  in  fmall  (hips  and  mer- 
chantmen. 

Hawses,  or  Hawfe-holes,  are  two  round  holes  under  her 
head,  through  which  the  cables  pafs  when  (he  lies  at  an- 
chor. 

HAWSER,  or  Halser,  belonging  to  a (hip,  is  a rope 
confiding  of  three  ftrands  ; being  a kind  of  little  cable, 
ferving  for  many  ufes  on  board  ; as  to  fallen  the  main  and 
tore  lhrouds,  to  warp  a (hip  over  a bar,  See. 

HAW’s  Water,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Wefhnoreland. 

HAWTHORN,  or  Haw,  in  Botany.  See  Cratae- 
gus. 

Hawthorn,  the  common  name  of  the  thorn  plant,  which 
is  ufually  employed  in  the  forming  of  new  hedge-fences.  Jt 
is,  likewife,  fometimes  denominated  the  white  thorn.  See 
Fence. 

Hawthorn,  Blach  American.  See  Viburnum. 

HAY,  in  Agriculture , a term  generally  applied  to  any 
fert  of  grafs  that  is  cut  by  the  feythe,  and  dried  in  the  fun, 
fo  as  to  be  preferved  as  a fodder  for  any  kind  of  live-dock. 
The  varieties  of  hay  are  very  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  the 
deferiptions  of  grafs  from  which  they  are  made.  Thus  we 
have  upland,  orchard,  and  meadow  hay  as  well  as  clover, 
faintfoin,  lucem,  rye-grafs,  tare,  and  other  forts  of  artificial 
grafs  hay.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  further  dillinguifhed  into 
ley  hay,  or  that  which  is  railed  from  the  uplands  ; and  into 


rouen  or  after-grafs  hay,  which  is  that  made  from  the  fecond 
cut  of  grafs  in  fome  fituations. 

It  is  diffidently  evident  that  hay  muft  be  pofleffed  of  very 
different  properties  and  qualities,  according  to  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  land  from  which  it  is  cut,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  graffes,  confequently,  capable  of  being 
applied  to  different  purpofes  of  feeding  and  fattening  various 
forts  of  domellic  animals. 

That  fort  of  hay  which  is  derived  from  the  higher  grounds, 
and  that  which  is  prepared  from  the  different  Torts  of  arti- 
ficial grafs  crops,  are  fuppofed  in  general  to  be  the  mod 
beneficial  in  the  foddering  of  team-horfes,  and  labouring 
cattle  (lock  of  different  kinds,  as  affording  to  them  a more 
durable  and  permanent  kind  of  nourifliment,  as  well  as  giving 
them  greater  power  and  better  wind.  But  the  low  meadow, 
marfh,  orchard,  and  fome  other  of  the  fofter  deferiptions  of 
hay,  arc,  from  their  pollefling  fuch  qualities,  better  fuited  as 
a fodder  for  milch  cows,  and  other  kinds  of  neat-cattle,  as 
well  as  fuch  horfes  as  are  not  much  employed  in  team  labour. 
The  rouen  or  after-grafs  hay,  as  poffefling  a dill  more  foft 
quality,  is  the  bell  fuited  as  a food  for  (beep  and  lambs  in  the 
winter  and  early  fpring  feafons.  In  thofe  fituations  where 
lamb-fuckling  is  had  recourfe  to,  the  greened,  and  that  which 
retains  the  larged  proportion  of  juicy  material,  is  invariably 
made  ufe  of  as  a fodder  for  the  fuckling  ewes.  It  may, 
likewife,  be  employed  for  milch  cows  with  advantage  in  molt 
cafes. 

AH  the  forts  of  hay  are  in  general  much  too  expenfive  to 
be  ufed  with  advantage  as  a fodder  for  (lore  dock,  except  in 
mixture  with  fome  kind  of  draw. 

In  the  difpofal  of  hay  many  different  methods  are  fol- 
lowed, but  which  are  generally  regulated  by  the  peculiar 
cuftoms  of  the  different  places  and  markets.  The  done, 
yard,  and  load,  are,  however,  by  far  the  moll  common.  The 
lad  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  hay  is  univerfally  bound  up  into  what  are  termed 
truffes,  which  (hould  weigh  fifty-fix  pounds,  thirty-lix  of 
which  conditute  a load,  being  in  the  whole  about  eighteen 
hundred  weight,  when  the  hay  is  taken  from  the  Hack  ; but 
when  taken  from  the  field,  or  at  a (hort  period  after  being- 
put  into  the  ftack,  twenty  hundred  weight  is  commonly  con- 
fidered  as  the  quantity  for  the  load. 

The  bed  hay  is  generally  that  which  is  made  in  due  feafon, 
and  without  any  rain  falling  upon  it. 

Hay,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  frequently  made  life  of, 
in  particular  diilrifts,  to  fignify  a clipped  hedge. 

Hay  -land,  a fort  of  twilled  rope,  formed  from  the  more 
coarfe  and  long  hay,  and  which  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  binding  up  the  truffes,  in  order  to  the  hay  being 
fold  in  fome  places.  From  the  above  kind  of  outlide  hay 
being  employed,  there  is  but  little  lofs  fullained  in  this  cul- 
tom  of  binding  hay  in  trades.  This  pradlice  prevails  on  all 
the  London  markets.  See  Truss. 

Hay  -lam,  a name  applied  to  that  fort  of  bam  which  is 
conftrucled  for  the  particular  purpofes  of  containing  hay. 
Barns  of  this  defeription  are  for  the  mod  part  formed  of 
wood  in  a very  open  manner  at  the  upper  parts  in  order  that 
air  may  be  admitted  with  freedom.  They  are  conftantly 
without  any  fort  of  bays  in  them.  It  has  been  dated  in 
the  Survey  of  Middlefex,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrow, 
Hendon,  and  Finchley,  in  that  didricl,  there  are  many  hay- 
barns  capable  of  holding  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  fome  even 
a hundred  loads  of  hay,  and  that  theyr  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  and  convenient  in  fuch  hay-feafons  as  are 
catching  and  unfettled,  as  well  as  in  other  cafes,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  (late  of  the  weather.  In  the  very  ufual  cafe 
of  rain  approaching,  where  the  hay  is  ready  to  be  carried, 
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•it  is  common  to  exert  every  nerve  in  order  to  fecure  as  much 
as  pofiible,  which,  without  doubt,  is  bell  effedted  by  hav- 
ing all  the  carts  loaded  and  drawn  into  the  barns,  unloading 
them  as  quickly  as  pofiible  on  to  the  mows,  being  there  left 
in  the  grafs  until  a more  leifure  period  offers  for  fpreading 
the  hay  out  ; as  many  of  the  carts  as  the  time  and  ftate  of 
the  weather  will  admit  of  being  again  loaded,  and  drawn  a 
fccond  time  into  the  barns  on  rain  falling  when  thus  fecured 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  ; as  by  merely  (hutting  the 
doors,  the  hay  is  completely  preferved  againff  all  forts  of 
moiffure.  Where  the  weather  continues  improper  for  other 
bulinels,  the  carts  that  are  loaded  in  the  barns  can  be  con- 
veniently emptied  upon  the  mows,  and  the  lail  properly 
trimmed  and  put  into  order  by  the  workmen,  who  would 
otherwife  be,  perhaps,  unemployed.  Belides,  fuch  barns  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  afford  the  means  of  cutting  and 
trufiing  the  hay  for  the  market  or  otherwife,  operations  which 
could  not  be  executed  at  fuch  periods  out  of  doors  where 
the  hay  is  in  Hacks. 

It  is  Hated  that  the  farmers  there  contend  that  the  hay 
may  be  put  together  earlier  even  by  a day,  where  barns  are 
employed,  than  it  would  be  fafe  to  have  the  work  done 
under  the  Hacking  fyfiem.  But  they  recommend  that  the 
Jides  of  the  mows  lhould  be  pulled  fo  as  to  become  perfedt- 
ly  clear  of  the  quarterings  of  the  barns.  In  this  manage- 
ment they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  hay  will  be  as  good  in 
the  barns  as  in  the  Hacks.  And  it  is  further  fuggeited,  on 
experience,  that  “ in  the  driejl feafons,  barns  are  a faving  of 
four  or  five  (hillings  an  acre,  and  in  wet  feafons,  the  ready 
afiifiance  which  they  afford  in  fpeedily  fecuring  the  hay, 
has  been  known  to  make  a difference  of  twenty  /hillings  a 
load,  on  a fmall  number  of  loads.’’  The  increafing  ex- 
pence  of  Hraw  likewife  renders  thefe  kinds  of  buildings 
Hill  mor^  definable.  In  many  of  the  more  northern  dif- 
tridts,  but  little  of  the  hay  is  placed  in  Hacks  in  the  open 
air  ; but  in  the  fouthern  hay  diflridts,  notwithfianding  the 
above,  it  is  hinted  that  many  fuppofe  “ that  hay  put  into 
barns  is  apt  to  be  duHy  on  the  (ides  next  the  boards  ; and 
that,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  put  together,  it 
has  too  much  outfide,  and  is  confequently  fubjedt  to  be  over 
dry.  That  in  this  cafe  it  fiiould  be  fold  before  Lady-day.” 
It  is,  however,  fuggefied  by  the  author  of  the  Survey  of 
Middlefex,  that  thefe  objections  “ are  in  a great  meafure 
unfounded.  The  fccond  can  certainly  only  happen  where 
the  barns  are  too  fmall  ; and  as  to  the  others,  fie  can  an- 
fwer  that  he  has  had  three  barns  at  a time  full  of  hay  : the 
.boards  and  quarterings  were  fwept  clean  immediately  before 
depofiting  it  ; they  were  filled  completely  ; and  he  had  the 
.hay  trodden  down  as  much  as  pofiible.  The  Tides  of  the 
mows  were  neither  raked  nor  pulled,  as  he  was  of  opinion 
that  fuch  a meafure  would  be  an  unneceffary  lofs  of  room. 
When  this  hay  came  to  be  bound  out,  the  whole  was  found 
to  be  perfedtly  free  from  dull,  of  good  fmell  and  colour, 
and  fold  at  as  high  a price  as  the  befi  hay  from  the  back- 
yard. The  fmell  of  fuch  of  the  hay  as  lay  againil  the 
weather  boarding,  muH  however  be  excepted,  on  the  (liady 
Tides  of  the  barn,  but  even  that  was  confined  to  the  furface; 
it  was  without  duH,  and  no  way  injured  in  its  colour.  It 
was  all  made  without  receiving  any  rain,  and  that  which 
v/..s  the  leall  prepared  was  put  into  the  barns.”  The  Hack- 
ing of  hay  in  the  open  air  is,  however,  the  pradtice  which 
is  the  molt  predominant  in  the  whole  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  where  probably  the  bell  hay  in  the  kingdom  is 
met  with.  See  Barn. 

Hay  -binder,  a name  applied  to  the  perfon  who  is  em- 
ployed in  binding  up  hay  into  trades  for  the  market.  Work 
Xti  this  fort  is  rnofily  performed  by  the  load,  the  price  oi 


which  varies  confiderably,  being  in  fomc  places  is.  in  others, 
is.  6d.  and  occalionally  3/.  or  more. 

H ay -binding,  the  art  or  pradtice  of  tying  up  hay  into 
trades  of  equal  weights.  This  is  a fort  of  farm  work,  at 
which  the  labourer  is  capable  of  making  much  better  wages 
than  in  moH  other  kinds,  and  this  alfo  at  a fealon  when 
other  forts  of  workmen  generally  get  the  lead,  as  in  the 
winter  months.  There  are,  however,  not  many  that  turn 
themfelves  to  this  fort  of  employment,  and  Hill  fewer  who 
are  capable  of  executing  it  in  a proper  manner.  Such 
workmen  as  are  expert  in  the  bufinefs,  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  the  trufs,  and  the  balancing  of  it 
in  the  hand,  when  it  is  of  proper  weight,  frequently  with- 
out having  the  necefiity  of  making  life  of  the  Heel  yards  ; 
confequently  when  they  have  opened  their  Hacks,  and  cut 
out  a few  loads  from  the  top,  which  is  conHantly  the 
lead  weighty,  the  work  proceeds  with  great  difpatch,  one 
perfon  being  employed  in  cutting,  and  the  other  in  binding 
up  the  truffes.  It  is  bed,  however,  conHantly  to  weigh  the 
truffes.  In  cafes  where  the  hay  is  good,  and  has  differed 
no  injury  from  wet,  or  from  heating  in  the  Hack,  there  is 
fcarcely  a particle  loll  in  the  binding.  The  loofe  locks  are 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  trufs,  fo  that  it  may  have  the  more 
lightly  appearance  on  the  outward  furface  ; and  the  bands 
are  made  with  the  hay,  there  being  a penalty  inflicted  by 
the  act  of  parliament  on  the  ufe  of  draw  bands.  It  is  in- 
variably the  cuHom  for  the  binder  to  lind  the  Heel-yards, 
and  the  other  implements  that  are  required  in  performing 
the  work. 

The  practice  of  binding  hay  is  fo  neat,  convenient,  and 
economical  a plan,  that  it  lhould  be  much  more  generally 
had  recourfe  to  by  farmers.  See  Hay. 

H.iY-io/f,  an  ancient  term  applied  to  a fort  of  feudal 
right,  by  which  a tenant  for  lile,  or  a term  of  years,  has  a 
liberty  of  taking  bullies,  wood,  Si c.  for  the  repairing  of 
fences,  gates,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  It  likewife  fignifies 
the  liberty  of  cutting  wood  for  making  rake  and  fork 
handles,  which  are  uled  in  making  hay  and  other  fodder  for 
cattle. 

H.W-irining,  or  Salting  of,  the  mode  of  fprinkling  hay 
with  (alt,  in  order  to  make  it  keep  better,  and  render  it 
more  freely  eaten  by  live  Hock.  See  Salting  of  Hay. 

Hay  -fork,  the  name  of  the  fmall  fork  which  is  ufed  in 
making  hay,  and  pitching  it  to  the  cart,  mow,  Hack,  &c. 
In  the  firil  of  thefe  intentions  the  tines  or  prongs  need  not 
have  any  great  length,  but  in  the  latter  they  fiiould  have 
confnlerable  length,  and  have  a gentle  curving  inclination 
forward,  in  order  that  the  hay  may  be  taken  up  and  held 
more  perfectly  by  them. 

Hay,  Burgundian.  See  MedICAGO. 

Hay  -knife,  the  name  of  a (harp  inflrument  made  ufe  of 
in  cutting  hay  out  of  the  Hack  or  mow.  This  tool  fiiould 
conHantly  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  rufl,  and  as  (harp  as 
pofiible.  An  improvement  is  afferted  to  have  been  made  in 
this  implement  by  having  it  conitrudted  in  fome  manner  in 
the  form  of  the  common  gardtn  fpade,  the  edges  being  well 
Heeled  and  rendered  perfedtly  (harp.  In  ufing  this  inflru- 
ment,  the  workman  cuts  diredtly  downwards,  inltead  of 
that  of  the  oblique  direction,  as  is  the  cafe  in  employing  the 
old  tool. 

Hay,  Laying  up  of,  the  art  of  putting  hay  together  in 
Hacks,  mows,  or  other  forms,  fo  as  to  preferve  it  for  fu- 
ture ufe.  See  Stacking  of  Hay,  and  Stack. 

W\\-maher,  a labourer  or  any  other  perfon  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  converting  cut  grafs  into  hay.  Such 
perfons  as  are  engaged  in  this  fort  of  bufinefs,  fiiould  con- 
itantly,  in  order  to  execute  it  in  a proper  manner,  be  per- 
fectly 
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fe&ly  acquainted  with  the  various  operations  and  proceffes 
which  are  neceflary  to  be  liad  recourfe  to,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
fpreading  out,  raking,  tedding,  turning,  cocking,  See.  ; as 
where  labourers  who  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  are  pro- 
vided, the  proprietor  mull  conilantly  fullain  great  difad- 
vantage  in  confcquence  of  fuch  operations  being  performed 
in  an  improper  manner.  Befides,  there  is  much  lofs  in  the 
quantity  of  work  that  is  done. 

It  has  been  Hated,  that  in  Middlefex,  as  foon  as  the  grafs 
appears  nearly  in  a proper  condition  for  being  cut  down, 
the  farmers  endeavour  to  procure  the  bell  mowers  that  can 
be  had,  in  number  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  crops, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  Ihould  be  Under  hand,  after 
which,  they  are  let  out  to  be  mown  by  the  acre  as  piece 
work  ; each  mower  cutting  from  an  acre  and  a half,  to  an 
acre  and  three  quarters  per  day  ; and  there  are  fome  who 
are  capable  of  mowing  two  acres  per  day  through  the  whole 
of  the  feafon.  It  is  ufual  for  thefe  labourers  to  begin  their 
work  at  three,  four,  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nue their  work  till  feven  or  eight  at  night,  relling  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  power  of  the  fun  is 
the  moft  conliderable. 

About  the  fame  period,  five  haymakers,  confilting  ge- 
nerally of  a mixture  of  men  and  women,  including  loaders, 
pitchers,  Hackers,  See.  are  provided.  Thefe  are  commonly 
paid  by  the  day,  the  men  attending  from  fix  in  the  morning 
to  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening,  but  the  women  only  from 
about  eight  in  the  morning  to  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  ufual 
for  any  extra  difpateh,  for  them  to  receive  an  additional  al- 
lowance. 

It  is  the  univerfal  cullom,  that  each  hav-maker  fhould 
come  provided  with  a fork,  and  moitly  a rake  of  his  own  ; 
but  it  occafionallv  happens  when  much  of  the  grafs  is  ready, 
and  labourers  are  fcarce,  that  the  farmer  is  under  the  ne- 
ccffity  of  providing  both,  though  more  generally  the  rake 
only.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  every  part  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  forks,  except  that  of  clearing  the  ground, 
which  is  of  courfe  performed  by  rakes,  and  the  loading 
the  carts,  which  is  done  by  hand  labour.  See  Hay -mak- 
ing. 

Hay -mahinr,  the  art  or  operations  by  which  cut  grafs 
is  converted  into  the  Hate  of  hay.  In  the  execution  of  this 
kind  of  bufinefs,  it  is  conilantly  neceflary  to  have  a regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  grafs,  the  Hate  of  the  feafon,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  grown.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  all  deferiptions  of  feafons,  fuch  grafs  crops  as  are 
of  the  more  dry  and  lefs  juicy  kinds,  and  where  the  expo- 
fures  are  high  and  open,  will  require  much  lefs  time  in  the 
procefs  of  forming  them  into  hay,  than  under  the  contrary 
circumflanccs. 

As  hay  is  an  article  of  food,  which  is  not  only  of  great 
confequence  to  the  farmer,  from  its  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  land,  as  well  as  the  chief  fodder  of  moll 
forts  of  live  flock,  but  as  that  upon  which  their  health  and 
condition  very  greatly  depends,  it  is  natural  to  iuppofe  that 
under  fuch  civcumllances,  experiments  would  have  been 
made,  and  a proper  attention  have  been  bellowed,  in  order 
to  introduce  a regular  fyftem  of  management.  But  it  mull 
be  confefled,  that  in  various  dill  rifts  of  the  kingdom,  not 
any  attention  of  this  fort  has  been  paid  to  the  fubjeft,  and 
that  the  mode  cf  management,  particularly  in  leveral  of  the 
more  northern  parts,  is  indeed  extremely  (lovenlv,  and  very 
badly  calculated  to  preferve  and  fecurc  in  the  bell  ftate  ot 
perfection,  that  flavour,  and  thofe  qualities  which  are  in- 
difpcnfible,  in  order  to  render  nay  and  every  other  fort  of 
dried  herbage  valuable  as  cattle  fodders. 

It  Is  fuggefted  in  an  ufcful  and  periodical  work  upon  this 
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fubjeft,  that  " the  lirfl  confideration  in  the  treatment  of 
hay  is,  the  period  at  which  the  grafs  Ihould  be  cut,  and  the 
weather  moll  proper  for  that  operation.”  And  that,  as 
“ the  time  moll  proper  for  cutting  the  different  kinds  of 
grain,  together  with  every  ffep  of  the  after-management, 
are  points  well  underftood,  and  for  the  moft  part  ilriflly 
obferved  ; every  farmer,  being  fen  fible  that  any  negleft  of, 
or  deviation  from  thefe  rules  will,  by  impairing  the  quality 
of  both  the  grain  and  flraw,  be  productive  of  much  trouble 
and  lofs  to  bimfelf,  it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the 
fame  kind  of  reafoning  fhould  not  have  been  applied  to  the 
management  of  hay  ; as  any  diminution  of  its  value,  arifing 
from  improper  treatment,  mull  be  equally  prejudicial  both 
to  the  grower  and  con  funner  of  that  article,  as  to  the  grower 
and  confumer  of  grain.” 

It  is  Hated  that  “ the  praCtice  of  many  farmers  in  North 
Britain  is  to  allow  their  hay,  not  only  to  attain  its  ultimate 
growth,  but  even  to  make  fome  progrefs  towards  decay, 
before  it  is  cut  : To  obtain  a bulky  crop  being  their  chief 
objedl,  every  other  confideration  is  difregarded  ;.  and  nei- 
ther the  period  of  growth  at  which-  the  cutting  ought  to 
commence,  the  weather  moll  proper  for  that  operation,  nor 
indeed  any  ftep  of  the  after-management,  are  regulated  by 
fixed  rules.  In  place  of  cutting  the  crop  during  dry  wea- 
ther, and  when  it  is  free  from  every  other  but  its  own  na- 
tural moifture,  it  is  very  often  cut  in  a wet  Hate,  and  on 
that  account  mull  remain  in  the  fwath  a confiderable  time 
before  it  is  lit  for  being  put  into  cocks  ; during  which,  it 
requires  to  be  frequently  turned  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
attnofphere,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  it  : in  that  way,  a 
conliderable  proportion  of  its  natural  juices  is  dillipated  ; 
and,  by  the  time  it  is  dry  enough  for  putting  into  the  flack, 
it  lias  loft  not  only  its  flavour,  but  a great  part  of  its  moll 
valuable  properties  ; an  evil  that  is  farther  increafed,  if  much 
rain  happen  to  fall  either  immediately  after  the  cutting,  or 
at  any  period  before  it  is  put  into  cocks  : in  that  cafe,  a 
flill  greater  lofs  of  its  nourifhing  properties,  and  a confe- 
quent  diminution  of  its  value,  mult  happen.”  Hence  “ the 
confcquences  of  this  management  are  felt  in  a variety  of 
fhapes,  in  every  diflricl  where  it  prevails.  In  the  lower 
diitriCts,  the  mifehief  is  comparatively  fmall,  owing  to  the 
mildnefs  of  the  winters,  the  great  quantity  of  rich  foggage 
every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  the  abundance  of  corn- 
llraw,  and  other  wholefome  articles  of  food,  with  which 
thefe  parts  abound. 

“ In  the  hilly  and  upland  diitriCts,  however,  the  cafe  is  very 
different  ; and  the  lofs  arifing  from  the  negleCl  and  mifma- 
nagement  of  their  hay  is  great,  almoft  beyond  calculation. 
In  thefe  elevated  regions,  the  winters  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
of  uncommon  length  and  feverity  ; little  flraw  is  produced  ; 
fown  grades,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  are  equally  fcarce. 
In  that  way,  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer,  for  winter- 
food  to  his  flock,  falls  upon  the  hay,  which,  when  the  qua- 
lity is  bad,  and  other  articles  fcarce,  induces  debility  and 
difeafe  to  fuch  a degree,  that  a great  part  of  the  flock  either 
die,  or  are  reduced  to  a Hate  or  extreme  weaknels  during 
the  winter  ; and  when  the  fpring  arrives,  the  green  food  has 
fuch  an  effeCt  upon  the  bowels  of  thofe  who  have  fnrvivcd, 
that  many  of  them  die  alfo.”  Further,  “ the  greatcll  part 
of  the  hay  grown  in  thefe  parts  is  the  produce  of  the  wet 
fwatnpy  grounds,  and  the  plants,  of  which  it  conlills,  are 
of  a nature  that  requires  much  judgment  and  attention  to 
cure,  in  fuch  a-  manner,  as  to  unite  every  advantage  that 
might  be  expeCted  trom  their  ufc.”  In  refpeCt  to  the  period 
moll  proper  for  cutting  hay,  “ experience  proves,  that  the 
greateft  perfection  of  the  herbage  is  met  with,  either  imme- 
diately before  it  comes  intc  Cower,  or  as  foon  as  the  firft 
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flowers  blow..  At  that  period,  it  is  in  no  fhape  exhaufted, 
either  by  blowing  a multitude  of  flowers,  or  forming  feeds, 
and  contains  all  the  ufeful  qualities  of  which,  its  nature  is 
capable.  After  that  period,  it  daily  diminifhes  in  value, 
becomes  tough,  faplefs,  and  unpalatable,  and  is  not  chewed 
without  confiderable  difficulty.  This  rule  applies  to  every 
ipecies  of  herbage  that  is  meant  to  be  dried  for  winter  food; 
but  to  coarfe  hay,  the  produce  of  wet  or  marfny  grounds, 
it  is  ftrongly  applicable  ; for  mod  of  the  plants  which  grow 
in  thefe  fltuations,  when  they  are  in  full  vigour,  are  as  tender, 
and  contain  perhaps  as  great  a proportion  of  nourifhing 
inices,  as  any  other  dcfcription  oi  hay;  and,  when  cut  at 
that  ftage,  and  properly  managed  afterwards,  form  a 
valuable  article  of  food  both  for  fheep  and  cattle  ; but  when 
the  cutting  is  delayed,  as  indeed  it  very  often  is,  till  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  feafou,  when  the  plants  have  not  only 
reached  their  ultimate  growth,  but  begin  to  decay,  this 
dcfcription  of  herbage  becomes  at  once  the  coarfeH  and  lead 
nourifhing  of  all  food.’’  And  it  is  contended,  that,  “ this 
opinion  does  not  proceed  upon  theory,  but  upon  the  folid 
ground  of  experiments  carefully  made  upon  many  different 
kinds  of  herbage,  at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  the 
refult  of  which  ellablifhes  a faff  that  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  w*.  that  plants  of  all  forts,  if  they  are  cut  when  in 
full  vigour,  and  afterwards  carefully  dried,  without  any 
walle  of  their  natural  juices,  either  by  bleaching  with  rain, 
or  exhalation,  contain,  weight  for  weight,  a quantity  of 
nourifhing  matter  nearly  double  what  they  do,  when  allowed 
to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  make  fume  progrels  towards 
decay.’’  It  is  con'fequently  concluded,  that  grals  “ of  all 
kinds  fhould  certainly  be  cut  at  the  period  mentioned,  and, 
if  poffible,  dt'iripg  dry  weather.” 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
ftated  ill  the  Survey  of  Perthfhire,  that,  “ as  the  great  ob- 
ject in  making  hay  is  that  of  preferring  as  much  of  the 
natural  fap  as  poffible,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  is,' when 
the  crop  of  grafs  has  attained  its  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion  ; 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  blow,  and  before  their  flowers 
begin  to  fade.  If  cut  too  green,  the  hay  flirivels  and  lofes 
much  of  its  bulk  ; if  allowed  to  /land  till  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  flem  becomes  hard  and  wiry,  the  roots  lofe  much  of  their 
natural  fap,  the  aftermath  is  lefs  abundant,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  .hay  is  in  danger  of  crumbling  away  into  fliort 
flumps,  under  the  various  operations  which  it  niufl  undergo. 
Better  to  be  too  foon  than  too  late ; efpccially  if  the  crop 
be  heavy  and  i11.d3.pger  of  lodging,” 

And  with  clover,  that  “ the  bell  time  for  cutting  it  is, 
when  the  flowers  are  all  fully  blown,  and  the  earlielt  begin 
,to  turn  brown.  If  allowed  to  Hand  longer,  the  ryots  of  the 
ilalks  lofe  their  leaves,  and  become  hard  and  ilicky  ; and  the 
plant  is  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  it  takes  a long  time  before 
it  fend  up  new  fhoots.’’  See  Clover. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  in  converting  cut  grafs  into  hay,  the 
great  art  coniiils  in  rendering  it  fufficiently  dry  to  prevent 
its  taking  on  too  great  a degree  of  heat  in  .the  Hack  or  mow, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preferving*  as  great  n portion  of  the 
natural  juices  of  the  plants,  as  the  propefs  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting of  without  danger.  kVhere  this  medium  can  be  at- 
.tained  in  the  mo(t  exadTmanner,  the  hell  and  moft  nutritious 
hay  will  be  produced ; but  it  is  a point  of  great  difficulty, 
and  which  requites  a great  deal  of  care  and  -attention  in 
order  to  its  attainment ; the  great  danger  in  fine  feafons 
being  that  of  not  making  it  in  a fufficient  manner,  while  in 
thofe  of  the  contrary  dcfcription,  it  is  liable  to  he  made  in 
too  high,  a degree,  as  is  abundantly  fltown  by  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  often,  fullaiued  from  the. Letting  of  the 
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ricks  in  the  former  cafes,  while  it  is  feldom  or  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  latter. 

It  has  been  ufefully  fuggefied  in  the  excellent  Survey  cf 
the  County  of  Middlefex,  after  noticing  the  advantages  of 
attending  to  the  properties  of  the  foil  and  the  herbage  it 
affords,  in  the  procefs  of  making  hay,  that  “ the  hard  bentv 
hay  of  a poor  foil,  as  it  is  in  little  or  no  danger  of  heating 
too  much  in  the  Hack,  fhould,  therefore,  be  put  very 
early  together,  in  order  to  promote  a confiderable  1 wearing, 
as  the  only  means  of  imparting  a flavour  to  it,  which  will 
make  it  agreeable  to  horfes  and  lean  cattle,  as  it  will  be 
nearly  unfit  for  every  other  fort  cf  Hock.  It  is  the  fuccu- 
lent  herbage  of  rich  land,  or  land  highly  manured,  that  is 
moH  likely  to  generate  too  great  a degree  of  heat : of  courfe, 
grafs  from  fuch  land  fhould  have  more  time  allowed  in 
making  it  into  hay.  In  moderately  hot  feafons,  the  proper 
point  of  drying  may  be  .eafily  judged  of  ; but  when  they  are 
very  hot  and  fcorching,  it  is  eafy  to  be  millaken  ; as,  in  fuch 
weather,  the  grafs  becomes  crilp,  rullles,  and  handles  like 
hay,  before  the  moiHure  or  fap  is  fufficiently  diffipated  for 
it  to  be  in  a Hate  fit  to  be  laid  up  in  large  Hacks.  If  that, 
however,  be  done  when  it  is  thus  inlufficiently  made,  it 
moHly  heats  too  much,  becoming  mow-burnt  in  fome  cafes.” 
And  further  that  another  point,  which  is  often  of  much 
difficulty'  in  the  execution,  but  of  much  confequence,  is  that 
of  “ carrying  the  whole  of  the  hay  juft  at  the  moment  it  is 
fufficiently  made  ; which  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  its  yield- 
ing the  grcateil  poffible  weight,  and  preferving  its  bell 
quality  ; as  every  minute  after  that  precife  time  it  continues 
to  lofe,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  nutritious  properties,  by 
evaporation.’’  Even  the  difference  of  an  hour,  in  a very 
hot  drying  day',  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  a lols  of  1 j or  20 
per  cent,  on  the  hay,  by  its  being  carried  beyond  the  point 
of  perfection,  and  frequently  even  a greater  lofs  is  fuf- 
tained.” 

It  is  ftated  in  the  fame  intelligent  work,  that  this  branch 
of  the  rural  art  has,  by  the  farmers  of  that  county,  been 
brought  to  a degree  of  perfection  altogether  unequalled  by 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  neat  bufbandry,  and 
fuperior  flail  and  management,  that  are  fo  mtich,  and  juilly, 
admired  in  the  arable  farmers  of  the  bell  cultivated  diltriCis, 
may,  with  equal  juilice  and  propriety,  be  faid  to  belong;,  in 
a very  eminent  degree,  to  the  hay-farmers  of  Middielex  ■; 
for,  by  them,  may  very  fairly  be  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
reduced  the  art  of  making  good  hay  to  a regular  fyflem  ; 
which,  after  having  Hood  the  tell  of  long  practice  and  expe- 
rience, is  found  to  be  attended  with  the  molt  defirable  fue- 
cefs.  Even  in  the  moH  unfavourable  weather,  the  hay,  made 
according  to  the  Middlefex  manner,  is  fuperior  to  that  made 
by  any  other  method,  under  fimilar  circumftances.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  this  very  excellent  praftice  has  net  vet, 
except  in  a very  few  Alliances,  travelled  bevond  the  borders 
of  the  county.  But  as  it  moll  juilly  deferves  the  attention 
and  imitation  of  farmers  in  other  diftrids,  lie  fhall,  for  their 
information,  endeavour  minutely  to  deferibe  the  method  fn 
which  the  Middlefex  farmers  make  their  hay.”  And,  “ in 
order  that  the  fubjeft  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  he 
fhall  relate  the  particular  operations  of  each  day,  during  the 
whole  procefs,  from  tire  moment  in  which  the  mower  firlt 
applies  his  feythe,  to  that  in  which  the  hay  is  fee u red,  either 
in  the  barn  or  in  the  Hack.” 

“ Firft-clay. — All  the  grafs  mown  before  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  is  tedded  (of  fpread),  and  great  care  taken 
to  (hake  ft  out  of  every  lump,  and  to  Hrew  it  evenly  over  all 
the  ground.  Soon  afterwards  it  is  turned,  with  the  fame 
degree  of  care  and  attention  ; and  if,  from  the  number  of 
hands,  they  are  able  to  turn  the  whole  again,  they  do  fo, 
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or  at  lead  as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  till  twelve  or  one 
o’clock,  at  which  time  they  dine.  The  firfl  thing  to  be 
done  after  dinner  is,  to  rake  it  into  what  are  called  fingle 
windrows,  that  is,  they  all  rake  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that 
each  perfon  makes  a row,  which  rows  arp  three  or  four  feet 
apart ; and  the  lad  operation  of  this  day  is  to  put  it  into 
grafs-cocks. 

“ Second  day. — The  bufinefs  of  this  day  commences  with 
tedding  all  the  grafs  that  was  mown  the  fird  day  after  nine 
o’clock,  and  all  that  was  mown  this  day  before  nine  o’clock. 
Next,  the  grafs-cocks  are  to  be  well  (hakes  out  into  (lad- 
dies (or  feparate  plats),  of  five  or  fix  yards  diameter.  If 
the  crop  (hould  be  fo  thin  and  light  as  to  leave  the  fpaces 
between  thefe  (laddies  rather  large,  fuch  fpaces  mud  be  im- 
mediately raked  clean,  and  the  rakings  mixed  with  the  other 
hav,  in  order  to  its  all  drying  of  an  uniform  colour.  The 
next  bufinefs  is  to  turn  the  daddies,  and,  after  that,  to  turn 
the  grafs,  that  was  tedded  in  the  fird  part  of  the  morning, 
once  or  twice,  in  the  manner  deferibed  for  the  fird  day. 
This  (hould  all  be  done  before  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  fo  that 
the  whole  may  lie  to  dry,  while  the  work-people  are  at 
dinner.  After  dinner,  the  fird  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rake 
the  daddies  into  double  windrows:  in  doing  which,  every 
two  perfons  rake  the  hay  in  oppofitc  direftions,  or  towards 
each  other,  and  by  that  means  form  a row  between  them  of 
double  the  fize  of  a (ingle  windrow.  Each  of  thefe  double 
windrows  are  about  fix  or  eight  feet  didant  from  each  other ; 
next,  to  rake  the  grafs  into  fingle  windrows  ; then  the 
double  windrows  are  put  into  badard-cocks  ; and  ladly,  the 
fingle  windrows  are  put  into  grafs-cocks.  This  completes 
the  work  of  the  fecond  day. 

“ Third  day. — The  grafs  mown  and  not  fpread  on  the 
fecond  day,  and  alfo  that  mown  in  the  early  part  of  this 
day,  is  firil  to  be  tedded  in  the  morning  ; and  then  the  grafs- 
cocks  are  to  be  fpread  into  (laddies,  as  before,  and  the 
badard-cocks  into  daddies  of  lefs  extent.  Thefe  leffer 
daddies,  though  lall  fpread,  are  fird  turned,  then  thofe 
which  were  in  grafs-cocks  ; and  next  the  grafs  is  turned  once 
or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  when  the  people  go 
to  dinner  as  ufual.  If  the  weather  has  proved  funny  and 
fine,  the  hay,  which  was  lad  night  in  badard-cocks,  will 
this  afternoon  be  in  a proper  date  to  be  carried,  as  it  feldom 
happens  in  dry  weather  but  that  it  may  be  carried  on  the 
third  day  ; but  if  the  weather  (hould,  on  the  contrary,  have 
"been  cool  and  cloudy,  no  part  of  it  probably  will  be  fit  to 
carry.  In  that  cafe,  the  fird  thing  fet  about  after  dinner 
is,  to  rake  that  which  was  in  grafs-cocks  lad  night  into 
double  windrows ; then  the  grafs  which  was  this  morning 
fpread  from  the  fwaths,  into  (ingle  windrows.  After  this, 
the  hay  which  was  lad  night  in  badard  cocks  is  made  up 
into  full-fized  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up 
clean,  and  alfo  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of  each 
cock.  Next,  the  double  windrows  are  put  into  ballard 
cocks,  and  the  fingle  windrows  into  grafs-cocks,  as  on  the 
preceding  days. 

“ Fourth  day. — On  this  day  the  great  cocks,  juft  men- 
tioned, are  ufually  carried  before  dinner.  The  other  opera- 
tions of  the  day  are  fuch,  and  in  the  fame  order,  as  before 
deferibed,  and  are  continued  daily  until  the  hay-harveft  is 
completed.’’ 

The  writer  farther  dates,  that  “ in  the  courfc  of  hay- 
making, the  grafs  (hould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  protefted, 
both  day  and  night,  againd  rain  and  dew,  by  cocking, 
Care  (hould  alfo  be  taken  to  proportion  the  number  of  hay- 
makers to  that  of  the  mowers,  fo  that  there  may  not  be 
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more  grafs  in  hand,  at  one  time,  than  can  be  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  procefs.  This  proportion  is  about 
twenty  hay-makers  (of  which  number  twelve  may  be 
women ) to  four  mowers  : the  latter  are  fometimes  taken 
half  a day,  to  affid  the  former.  But  in  hot,  windy,  or  very 
dry  weather,  a greater  proportion  of  hay-makers  will  be 
required,  than  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  cool. 

“ It  is  particularly  necedary  to  guard  againd  fpreading 
more  hay  than  the  number  of  hands  can  get  into  cock  the 
fame  day,  or  before  rain.  In  (howery  and  uncertain  wea- 
ther, the  grafs  may  fometimes  be  fudered  to  lie  three,  four, 
or  even  five,  days  in  fwath.  But  before  it  has  lain  long 
enough  to  become  yellow  (which,  if  differed  to  lie  long, 
would  be  the  cafe),  particular  care  (hould  be  taken  to  turn 
the  fwaths  with  the  heads  of  the  rakes.  In  this  date  it  will 
cure  fo  much  in  about  two  days,  as  only  to  require  being 
tedded  a few  hours,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  previous  to 
its  being  put  together  and  carried.  In  this  manner,  hay 
may  be  made  and  (lacked  at  a fmall  expence,  and  of  a good 
colour ; but  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  grafs  are  infuffi- 
ciently  feparated  by  it.’’ 

And  the  following  is  another  method  which  has  been  ad- 
vifed  for  making  hay  in  fuch  feafons  as  are  unfavourable  to 
that  bufinefs : this  is,  the  fird  fine  day  that  comes,  to  break 
out  what  grafs  is  cut,  turn  it,-  windrow  it,  and  get  it  into 
fmall  cocks  : the  next  fine  day,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is 
dry,  to  break  a few  cocks  out  at  a time,  and  keep  them  con- 
tinually moving  till  they  are  quite  dry  ; to  put  three  or  four 
of  them  into  one  cock.  To  proceed  in  this  manner  till  they 
have  been  all  broke  out,  and  ferved  as  above  ; and,  fhould 
the  weather  dill  continue  unfavourable  for  hay-making, 
never  to  venture  to  break  thofe  cocks  out  again,  but  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  lightening  them  up  with  forks,  to  let 
the  wind  and  air. draw  through  them.  This  plan  was  pur- 
fued  in  the  wet  fummer  1781,  and  by  that  means  more  good 
hay  was  made  by  the  farmer  who  employed  it  that  year, 
than  by  any  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  at 
the  time.  And  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  that  grafs,  cut 
full  of  fap,  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  damage  from  fmall 
(howers  of  rain,  till  it  is  nearly  made  into  hay  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  grafs  cut  when  the  bents  are  quite,  ripe,  is  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  every  trifling  (liower  that  falls.  When 
the  grafs  is  thin,  or  (lands  to  be  quite  ripe,  it  has  been 
know  n to  be  only  jud  broke  out,  raked  together,  cocked, 
and  the  next  day  put  into  a rick,  without  its  being  over- 
heated, or  any  way  injured  by  fuch  hady  proceedings : were 
they  to  give  fuch  hay  much  making,  it  is  fuppofed  that  it 
would  never  fettle  in  the  rick. 

In  “ didrifts  where  the  hay  feafon  is  later,  and  the  wea- 
ther more  changeable,  it  would  often,  it  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Donaldfon,  be  dangerous  to  expofe  the  hay  fo  much  abroad 
as  in  the  fird  of  the  above  proceffes  : a more  cautious  me- 
thod (hould  be  adopted.  In  fuch  cafes,  indead  of  keeping 
the  hay  almofl  condantly  fpread  out  and  expofed  to  the  at- 
ntofphere,  as  in  the  preceding  method,  it  may  be  better  to 
put  it  into  fmall  cocks  foon  after  it  has  been  cut  down  and 
become  a little  made  ; thefe  (hould  then  be  frequently  turned 
over,  but  not  fpread  out,  except  when  the  weather  is  in  fuch 
a fine  date  as  to  infure  their  being  put  up  again  in  the  fame 
date,  without  injury  from  the  falling  of  rain.  But  this  mode 
is  much  more  flow,  though  the  hay  is  lefs  expofed  to  danger 
in  wet  weather,  than  in  that ; and,  when  there  is  much,  heat, 
it  may  be  made  with  little  trouble  or  expence,  and  without 
much  expenditure  of  the  nutritious  juices  which  it  con- 
tains.’* 
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However,  on  the  Middlefex  method  of  hay-making,  Mr, 
Bucknall  obferves,  that  “by  the  regular  method  of  tedding 
grafs  for  hay,  the  hay  will  be  of  a more  valuable  quality, 
heat  more  equally  in  the  flack,  confequently  not  fo  liable 
to  damage,  or  fire  : will  be  of  greater  quantity,  when  cut 
into  truffles,  and  fell  at  a better  price  ; for  when  the  grafs  is 
fuffered  to  lie  a day  or  two  before  it  is  tedded  out  of  the 
fwath,  the  upper  furface  is  io  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds, 
and  the  interior  part  is  not  dried,  but  withered  ; fo  that  the 
herbs  lofe  much,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  which  are 
very  material  circumftances,  at  the  price  hay  now  fetches  at 
market.  An  in  dance  in  point  is,  the  phy  iic-gardeners,  who 
attend  o iheir  bulinefs,  are  very  careful  in  the  proper  and 
equally  drying  their  herbs,  and  they  find  their  account  in 
it.” 

It  is  fuggefted  in  a periodical  work,  that,  “ in  place  of 
being  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  fwath  for  fome  days,  as  is 
commonly  done,  women,  with  forks  or  rakes,  fhould  follow 
the  cutters,  and  fpread  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  allow  the 
fun  and  air  free  accefs  to  the  whole.  If  this  operation  is 
properly  performed,  and  the  weather  favourable,  the  hay 
that  was  cut  in  the  morning  will  be  ready  to  be  put  into  fmall 
cocks  by  mid-day,  where  it  may  remain  for  two  or  three 
days  ; and,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  may  be  thrown  down  early  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  atmofphere  for  a few  hours, 
put  up  into  ricks  of  at  lead  forty  or  fifty  dones  each,  where 
it  may  remain  with  perfect  fafety,  till  it  is  convenient  to 
{lack  it.  By  fuch  treatment,  every  valuable  quality  is  pre- 
ferved,  the  hay  is  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  poffeffes  fo 
agreeable  a flavour,  'that  the  animals  eat  it  with  the  greateft 
relifh.  Before  flacking,  fome  attention  will  be  neceflary  to 
render  the  whole  as  uniformly  dry  as  pofiible,  efpecially  if 
much  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  wind  continued  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  in  one  quarter  after  the  hay  has  been  put  into 
ricks : when  that  is  the  cafe,  one  fide  will  be  found  damp, 
while  that  which  is  expofed  to  the  wind  is  perfectly  dry  : 
the  remedy  confilts  in  turning  the  ricks  round,  which  is  done 
with  great  eafe,  by  placing  fix  or  eight  people,  at  equal 
didances,  round  the  rick,  with  directions  to  thrufl  their 
hands  as  far  as  they  can  under  the  bottom,  at  the  fame  time 
grafping  a handful  of  the  hay  : when  the  whole  are  ready, 
let  them  lift  at  once,  and  move  round  in  the  direction  in- 
tended, till  the  damp  fide  is  oppofed  to  the  wind : in  that 
way  ricks  of  fifty  or  fixty  dones  may  be  turned  with  eafe 
and  expedition,  and  the  whole  rendered  uniformly  dry  in  a 
fhort  time.” 

From  the  preferving  hay  of  a proper  green  colour  being 
a point  of  fome  importance,  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  effeCt 
it,  that  the  badard-cocks,  previous  to  their  being  carried, 
fhould  be  put  up  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  remain  in  that 
condition  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  may  be 
turned  and  opened,  fo  as  to  difpel  any  damp  that  might  in- 
duce it  to  heat  in  the  Hack,  and  in  that  way  injure  the  co- 
lour. It  is  found  that  the  acquifition  of  a lightifli  brown 
colour  in  the  flack  is  not  injurious  to  hay  ; but  where  it  be- 
comes of  a dark  brown,  from  too  much  heat,  it  is  faid  to 
weaken  and  relax  horfes  that  are  fed  upon  it,  by  its  power- 
ful diuretic  quality,  confequently  to  be  of  inferior  value 
when  expofed  at  the  market  for  fale. 

In  Yorkfhire, “according  to  Mr.  Marfhall’s  account  of“  the 
bed  practice  of  that  diftrid,the  grais,infine  weather,  is  tedded 
after  the  mowers ; or,  in  fit  jyiu  ry  weather,  as  foon  as  a fair 
opportunity  offers.  In  the  evening,  unlefs  due  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  weather,  it  is  put  into  cocklets,  provin- 
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dally  “ hippies,”  made  in  different  ways ; fome  being  fet 
up  hollow  with  the  foot  and  the  head  of  the  rake ; others, 
in  the  common  way,  with  forks.  As  the  hay  has  advanced 
in  dryneis,  the  Hippies  are  increafed  in  fize. 

“ Where  affair  opportunity  offers,  and  the  grafs  is  perfectly 
dry,  the  hippies  are  fundered  ; that  is,  broken  out  into  beds 
in  the  ufual  manner,  turned,  and  again  got  up  into  cocklets, 
of  fuch  fize  as  the  date  of  drvnefs  requires.  When  fuffi- 
ciently  dry,  the  hay  is  made  into  well-lized  cocks,  namely, 
about  eight  or  ten  to  the  load. 

“ When  the  crop  is  intended  to  be  flacked  on  the  piece  it 
grew  on,  the  firfl  made  part  generally  flands  in  thefe  cocks, 
until  the  whole,  or  the  principal  part  of  the  remainder,  be 
ready  for  the  flack  ; which,  by  this  means,  is  never  expofed 
abroad  in  its  firff  ftage,  a circumftance,  however,  which  is 
too  commonly  fuffered  by  lefs  judicious  hay-farmers.” 

But  it  is  fuppofed,  by  a late  philofophical  writer,  that  if 
the  fwath  of  mown  grafs  be  turned  over  only  once  in  the  day, 
for  three  or  four  fuccefiive  days,  the  interior  part  of  it  will, 
in  a manner,  be  dried  in  the  fhade  ; and,  if  it  were  fpread 
over  the  ground  for  a few  hours  in  the  day,  the  hay  would 
become  dry  enough  for  flacking.  At  night  the  forming  the 
grafs  into  lmall  cocks  is  advifed,  particularly  in  damp  wea- 
ther, in  order  to  fccure  it  from  being  injured  by  the  flirne 
and  excrements  of  the  very  numerous  worms  that  rife  to  the 
furface  of  the  ground  during  moilt  warm  nights.  With 
this  view,  the  cocks  are  to  be  made  as  high  in  proportion  to 
their  bafe  as  pofiible,  that  a fmall  furface  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  while  a broader  top  is  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  confequently  the  exhalation  of  moiffure  from  the 
hay  is  promoted  ; while  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fecured  from 
accidental  fhowers.  And,  in  wet  weather,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  bed  to  turn  the  fwaths  every  day,  or  every  fecond 
day,  or  to  form  them  into  fmall  cocks,  with  the  view  of 
fheltering  the  whole  from  injury  by  long  continued  rains  ; 
and  alfo  of  preventing  the  parts  next  the  ground,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle,  from  fermenting.  But  that  when  the  wea- 
ther is  more  favourable,  the  hay  fhould  be  made  into  large 
cocks,  for  the  more  fpeedy  exhalation  of  moifture  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  air  ; while  an  incipient  fermentation  will  evolve 
or  difeharge  a portion  of  heat,  and  thus  promote  the  drying 
of  the  hay,  by  increafing  the  evaporation  of  the  humid  par- 
ticles. 

In  making  hay  from  the  grafs  of  watered  meadows,  Mr- 
Bofvvell  directs,  that  a confidential  perfon  follow  the  mowers, 
ready  to  ted  the  grafs  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  in 
which  flate  it  may  remain  all  the  firfl  day.  And,  on  the 
following  morning,  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  evaporated,  it 
fhould  be  repeatedly  turned,  and  formed  into  fmall  cocks, 
the  trenches  and  drains  being  raked  clean  out.  The  next 
day  it  is  again  tedded,  and  raked  nearer  together  ; the  grafs 
occupying  a lefs  fpace  of  ground  in  proportion  as  it  withers: 
it  is  afterwards  repeatedly  turned  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
and,  long  before  night,  formed  into  'whales  or  raws,  after- 
wards into  large  cocks,  and  the  ground  again  raked  around 
them.  On  the  fucceeding  day,  thefe  cocks  are  again  fpread 
and  turned  ; when,  if  they  be  not  fufficiently  dry,  they  are 
put  into  ft  ill  larger  cocks;  and,  the  following  day  they  may 
be  opened,  and  the  grafs,  after  being  turned,  carried  to  the 
flacks  in  the  yards. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  expences  of  making  hay  muft  be 
liable  to  much  variation  in  different  fituations  and  circum- 
ftances, in  proportion  as  labourers  are  more  fcarce  or  plenti- 
ful, and  as  the  feafon  may  be  fine  or  the  contrary.  In  the 
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bell  hay  di Uriels  in  the  county  of  Middlcfex,  they  were 
fome  years  fince  Hated  as  below  ; 

Hay-malting  Expends  per  Here. 

£.  s.  d. 

Mowing  $s.  beer  6d.  - - -036 

Making  and  Hacking  - - ' -096 

Pulling  the  Hack,  and  laying  the  hay  pulled 

out  upon  the  Hack  - - -006 

Horfes,  harnefs,  and  carts  - - -020 

Straw  for  thatch  $s.  thatchcr  and  labourer  6 d.  036 

Total  expence  per  acre  in  the  Hack-yard,  19  or  20s. 

At  prefent  it  is  more  than  double  the  fum. 

But  it  is  obferved,  that  “ if  the  hay  be  put  into  barns, 
the  lait  charge  of  31.  6 cl.  will  not,  of  courfe,  be  incurred; 
moil  of  the  third,  and  part  of  the  fecond,  will  alfo  be  faved; 
fo  that  the  whole  expence  in  tliis  cafe  will  not  exceed  1 p. 
per  acre.” 

The  nature  of  almoH  all  forts  of  artificial  graffes,  plainly 
/hows,  that,  in  making  them  into  hay,  the  great  object  ffiould 
be  that  of  preferving  their  leaves  or  foliage  as  much  as  pofii- 
blc,  as,  upon  this  being  done,  much  of  their  excellence  de- 
pends. And  of  courfe,  in  order  to  effect  it  in  the  molt  per- 
fect manner,  a fomewhat  different  practice  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to  that  which  is  followed  with  the  natural  graffes. 
After  the  crops  have  been  cut  down,  they  ffiould  undergo 
much  lefs  making  than  with  common  hay,  as  too  frequent 
llirring  breaks  off  and  displaces  the  leaves  too  much  ; by 
which  great  lofs  is  fuffained  in  their  being  left  upon  the 
ground.  And  as  “ clover  begins  to  form  its  head  for  bloom 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  continue  in  a growing 
Hate  till  it  becomes  in  full  blofl'om : at  which  time  it  is  in 
the  higheff  perfection  to  mow  for  hay  ; and  this  grafs  differs 
in  this  particular  from  faintfoin,  that  when  its  bloffoms  are 
fully  expanded,  they  continue  much  longer  in  that  Hate 
than  that  grafs  ; fo  that  if  the  weather  ffiould  prove  wet  and 
unkindly  for  the  haying,  the  clovers  will  wait  a fortnight 
after  they  become  in  bloffom  without  fuffaining  any  material 
injury,  either  by  the  {bedding  of  the  leaf  or  bloom  ; for  the 
fame  weather  which  renders  it  improper  to  mow  this  grafs, 
continues  it  in  a growing  Hate,  and  prevents  the  bloffom 
from  dying  away.’’  Therefore  “ where  the  crops  of  clover 
are  large  and  heavy,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fwaths  ffiould 
be  turned  over  at  the  making,  the  ilalks  of  this  grafs  being 
very  replete  with  juices.  This  may  be  done  the  next  day 
after  the  mowing,  or  the  fecond  day  after,  as  the  weather 
is  more  or  lefs  favourable,  obferving  that,  as  the  chief  virtue 
of  this  hay  refides  in  the  leaf  and  bloffom,  the  lefs  they  are 
diffurbed  the  more  valuable  wiil  be  the  fodder : on  which 
account  the  tedding  of  this  hay  abroad,  as  is  praCfifcd  by 
fome  people,  eannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greateff  injury.  From 
the  windrows,  it  ffiould  be  made  up  into  grafs-cocks,  which, 
having  enjoyed  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air  for  a day  or 
two,  may  be  thrown  into  large  cocks  for  carting.  But,  if 
wet  weather  prevail  during  the  feafon  for  making  this  hay, 
it  caufes  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  to  the  farmer ; and  the 
clover,  from  having  been  frequently  fhaken  abroad,  is  de- 
prived of  its  molt  nutritious  particles,  namely,  the  bloffom 
and  the  leaf.” 

In  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Perth  it  is  Hated,  that, 
“ in  making  hay  of  clover  and  ryegrafs,  fome  farmers  advife 
to  allow  the  hay  to  lie  in  the  fwath  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  after  the  fuperfluous  moiiture  and  dew  are  evaporated, 
iu  a dry  day,  either  to  ted  it  a little  or  turn  the  fwaths,  and 


in  the  afternoon  to  make  it  up  into  fmall  cock?,  fuitable  to 
the  Hate  of  the  hay.  The  only  objection  to  tliis  manage- 
ment is,  that  the  hay  on  the  furface  of  the  fwath  is  apt  to 
be  blanched  by  the  weather,  the  juices  exhaled  by  the  fun, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  hay  leffened.  This  difadvantage  is, 
in  a great  meafure,  only  imaginary  ; becaufe,  after  the  hay 
has  lain  a day  or  two  in  the  cocks,  the  whole  becomes  fo 
much  alike,  that  the  expofed  part  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
diflinguilhed  from  that  which  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  fwath. 
The  dried  part  imbibes  the  juices  of  the  moifl,  and  the  moiff 
is  kept  open  and  more  acccfiible  to  the  air  by  means  of  the 
dry.’’  But  “the  practice  of  others  is,  to  cut  down  their 
hay  in  a dry  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  to 
make  up  their  hay  into  fmall  cocks,  by  which  means  the 
whole  juices  are  preferved,  and  the  damage  of  blanching 
completely  obviated.  The  objedlions  to  this  mode  are,  that 
it  occalions  unneceffary  labour ; that,  if  rain  happens  to 
fall,  the  cocks  are  fo  moifl,  that  the  hay  may  fpoil  before  it 
can  be  opened  out ; and  that  they  are  fo  fmall,  if  wind 
blows,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  As  a 
remedy  againit  its  being  too  moifl,  it  is  recommended  to 
draw  two  handfuls  of  hay  to  be  laid  acrofs  on  the  top,  by 
way  of  a thatching  to  the  cocks ; and,  in  the  laff  cafe,  to 
prefs  them  down  a little  with  the  hand,  will  render  them  more 
firm.”  However,  “ Mr.  Patterfon,  of  Caflle-huntley,  in 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  makes  his  hay'  by  employing  a perfon 
to  follow  the  mowers,  who  turns  the  hay  over  and  over  till 
it  be  completely  ruitin.  If  the  feafon  be  favourable,  it  is 
put  into  the  tramp-rick  in  the  flack-yard.”  This  is  a fort 
of  large  cock  frequently  ufed  in  the  northern  diflridls. 
And  “ upon  his  farm  300  Hones,  of  22lb.  Englifli  to  each 
Hone,  is  accounted  a good  crop  from  an  acre  of  land ; which 
is  not  uncommon  in  that  diflridl,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  county.  In  the  year  1786,  he  had  6coo  Hones 
of  hay  from  a field  of  13  acres,  fown  originally  among 
wheat ; and  for  the  fecond  crop  of  the  fame  field,  that 
feafon  he  received  2/.  13/.  4 d.  per  acre.”  But  it  is 
added,  that  “ one  precaution  in  this  fort  of  hay -making  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  never  to  make  hay  up  into  the  firff 
cock,  when  it  is  in  the  leaff  degree  wet ; otherwife  it  foon 
becomes  mouldy,  by  fitting  fo  clof»  together,  as  to  exclude 
the  air.”  But  that,  “ whether  a farmer  thinks  proper  to 
make  up  his  hay  into  the  firff  cocks  in  either  of  the  two 
ways  above-mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  which  he  may  prefer, 
when  thefe  cocks  are  to  be  turned,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  put  into  one,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  hay, 
he  ffiould  not  negledl  to  put  the  drieff  part  of  the  old  cocks 
next  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  ones ; and  continue  to  do  fo 
every  time  the  ricks  are  turned,  until  the  hay  be  ready  for 
the  tramp-rick.”  Further,  that  “ it  is  almoff  unneceffary  to 
advife  a farmer  of  experience,  that  in  making  tramp-ricks, 
they  ought  to  be  fecured,  by  one  rope  over  the  top,  in  the 
dire&ion  of  that  point  from  which  the  mofl  violent  .winds 
are  expected  to  blow  at  that  feafon,  or  by  two  tranfverfe 
ropes,  which  is  the  fureff  way  ; and  that  the  ropes  ought  to 
be  fo  fixed  at  the  ends,  as  to  draw  no  rain  into  the  hay. 
The  tramp-ricks  ffiould  alfo  be  neatly  raked  down  the  fides, 
and  well  drawn  all  round  clofe  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
rain  may  fall  from  the  fides  into  the  earth  ; not  leavipg  the 
hay  in  a flounce  at  the  fkirts,  in  a flovenly  manner,  which 
part  of  the  hay  is  entirely  fpoilt,  if  it  remain  long  in  the 
field.  If  tramp-ricks  are  made  where  the  hay  grew,  make 
them  always  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  that  the  water  may 
run  freely  off  in  the  furrows.  But  it  is  more  advifable  to 
carry  the  hay  to  the  place  where  the  flack  is  to  be  made, 
than  to  make  the  tramp-ricks  in  the  field,  becaufe  the  fecond 
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crop  of  that  year,  and  the  growth  even  of  the  next  year,  is 
injured ‘on  the  fpot,  where  thefe  ricks  {land;  and  befides, 
all  the  hay  will  be  at  hand,  in  making  the  Hack,  to  get  it 
cleverly  finiflied,  in  cafe  of  a change  of  weather.  "When 
hay  has  Hood  in  the  tramp-rick  fo  long,  but  no  longer, 
than  is  neceffary  to  keep  it  from  heating,  becaufe  the  furface 
is  often  injured  by  the  weather,  the  ftack  is  frequently  made 
in  an  oblong  form,  w'hichis  vulgularly  called  a fonv.’’'  And 
it  is  Hated,  that  “ it  is  computed  that  a Hack  of  rye-grafs 
hay,  w'hich  is  a year  old,  weighs,  for  every  cubic  yard,  ten 
or  eleven  Hones  of  Dutch  wTeight,  viz.  1 7-ilb.  Englifh,  to 
the  Hone clover  and  rye-grafs  fomewdiat  lefs,  and  clean 
clover  Hill  lcfs.”  And  “ it  has  been  generally  underHood, 
but  not  examined  with  fufficient  accuracy,  that  four-pence 
is  as  good  a price  for  hay  weighed  from  the  tramp-rick  in 
AuguH  or  September,  as  fix-pence  at  Candlemas  or  March, 
i.  e.  that  hay  does  decreafe  one-third  in  wreight  during  that 
time.  An  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Webller,  at  Mains  of 
Errol  m Scotland,  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  throw  fome  light  on 
this  matter.  He  weighed  two  Hacks  of  hay  from  the  tramp- 
rick,  in  AuguH  1793,  each  confiding  of  400  Hones  of  fimi- 
lar  hay  from  the  fame  field,  and  at  the  fame  time.  Wifhing 
to  afcertain  how  much  the  w'eight  would  decreafe,  he  re- 
weighed the  one  upon  the  17th  of  February  1794,  which 
produced  372  Hones  ; and  the  other  being  re-weighed  upon 
the  26th  of  May  1794,  produced  336.  The  lirll  having 
only  decreafed  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  infiead  of  33  per  cent. 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ; and  the  decreafe  of  the  fecond 
being  16  per  c.nt.”  And,  “ by  a fimilar  experiment  with 
the  crop  of  1795,  he  found  the  decreafe  of  the  weight  of 
hav  about  16  Hones  more  in  every  400  Hones,  than  it  had 
been  in  the  crop  of  1793  ; but  fays  that  the  hay  was  cut 
more  green  in  the  lad,  than  in  the  fird  infiance  ; which  mud 
always  effect  the  decreafe  of  weight  for  feveral  months  after 
hay  is  put  into  the  Hack.”  See  Clover,  Ryegrass, 
Saixtfoin,  &c. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  rouen,  or  the  fecond  crop  of  hay, 
whether  of  the  natural  or  artificial  grades,  will  require  lefs 
time  in  making  than  thofe  that  are  firfi  cut,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally more  (lender,  and  contain  lefs  moifiure  than  the  fird 
crops.  In  getting  this  fort  of  hay,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  it  be  perfe&ly  dry  wdien  carried,  as,  without  attention 
in  this  refpeCl,  it  will  be  extremely  liable  to  grow  mouldy 
and  bad  in  the  Hack.  In  order  to  this,  it  mull  be  fre- 
quently turned. 

Hay-Firing. — It  is  noticed,  that,  from  the  great  mifehief 
frequently  accruing  from  Hacking  hay  in  a damp  Hate,  and 
the  injuries  of  this  kind  which  perpetually  happen,  one 
fhould  fuppofe  that  the  farmers  would  be  on  the  watch,  and 
attentive  to  make  ufe  of  every  precaution  to  guard  again H 
it  ; but  the  many  Hacks  which  are  yearly  fired  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  are  a fufficie.it  proof  of  their  want  of 
care  in  this  particular.  To  prevent  the  fatal  edefts  from 
the  firing  of  hay,  it  ought  to  be  a primary  caution  that  the 
fodder  be  thoroughly  made  ; and  that  every  lump  of  grafs 
be  intimately  broken  and  divided,  and  have  an  equal  partici- 
pation of  the  fun  and  air ; and  that  the  operation  be  not 
hurried,  either  with  a view  to  leffen  the  expence  in  making, 
or  from  an  apprehenfion  that  rain  may  fall  before  the  bufinefs 
can  be  finilhed  ; or  from  a prefumption  that  the  hay  will 
weigh  heavier  in  the  tufts,  if  the  whole  has  been  got  toge- 
ther before  it  be  fully  made,  that  it  may  thereby  have  the 
better  chance  of  fweating  in  the  Hack.  As  to  the  fird  ar- 
gument, namely  faving  fome  expence  in  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  it  is  conceived  fo  futile,  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  a 
driov.s  aafwer. ; fince  the  extra  charges  on  this  occafion  can 


be  but  trifling,  and  are  comparatively  of  no  account,  when 
fet  againfi  the  hazard  of  firing  the  Hack  ; by  which  event, 
the  owner  may  be  involved  in  utter  ruin.  As  to  the  fecond, 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  rain,  the  reply  is,  that  it  will  be 
far  more  eligible  to  let  the  crop  be  fpoiled  in  the  field,  than 
to  run  any  hazard  of  its  firing  in  the  Hack.  And  to  the 
lad,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  hay,  from  upland  meadows 
more  efpecially,  if  put  into  a large  Hack,  will  be  in  little 
danger  of  doling  either  colour  or  weight  by  not  heating. 
As  to  the  low  meadow,  or  marfh-hay,  it  may  be  got  toge- 
ther with  great  expedition,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter.  In 
a wet  feafon,  at  which  time  hay  is  under  the  greatefi  danger 
of  firing  in  the  Hack,  it  feems  the  mod  eligible  method  to 
divide  it  into  fmall  parcels,  as  twenty  loads  in  a Hack,  there 
being  lefs  danger  of  firing  thefe  fmall  Hacks,  than  when  the 
hay  is  laid  into  thofe  of  larger  dimenfions. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  putting  the  hay  into  flacks,  the  fird 
thing  is  to  felefl  a clear  funny  day  for  the  purpofe,  and  not 
to  be  fparing  of  hahds  on  the  Hack,  who,  though  they 
may  appear  to  Hand  over  thick,  will  be  all  of  them  found  of 
fome  utility,  not  only  in  keeping  the  Hack  well  trodden  in 
every  part,  but  by  (baking  and  tolling  the  hay  abroad  ; 
whereby  every  particle  of  it  will  be  again  divided,  and  thus 
by  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  it  in  a manner  undergoes 
a fecond  making.  Thefe  precautions  of  employing  a number 
of  hands  on  the  Hack,  and  making  choice  of  a fine  day  for 
the  bufinefs,  will  at  all  times  be  found  highly  beneficial ; but 
more  particularly  after  a wet  feafon,  and  which  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  contribute  to  revive  the  colour,  and  retrieve  the 
fmell  of  fuch  fodder  as  may  have  been  waffied  by  continual 
rains  in  the  fird  part  of  the  haying.  And,  therefore,  a 
farmer,  who  attentively  watches  the  mutations  of  the 
weather,  will  always  find  his  account  in  waiting  a few  days, 
when  there  feems  a probability  of  a favourable  change, 
rather  than  to  begin  his  Hack  in  a hazy  day,  and  under  the 
aufpices  of  a cloudy  atmofphere  furcharged  with  moidure. 

Thefe  comprehend  the  mod  important  methods  that  are 
pra&ifed  in  the  making  of  hay  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Hay -rake,  a tool  of  the  rake  kind,  of  which  there  are 
different  forts  employed  in  the  making  of  hay,  fuch  as  the 
fmall,  fiiort,  well  known  wooden  toothed  rake,  and  the  large 
horfe-rake  with  long  tines,  or  teeth.  This  lad  fort  has 
lately  been  found  extremely  ufeful  in  producing  great  dif- 
patch.  See  Rake. 

FI  ay -fo  zv,  a name  applied  to  a particular  fort  of  hay- 
rick. 

Hay -f weep,  the  name  of  an  implement  con  fir  lifted  for 
the  purpofe  of  collecting  and  conveying  hay  to  the  Hack, 
or  other  place,  in  an  eafy  and  expeditious  manner,  as  foon 
as  it  has  been  put  up  into  rows.  It  is,  confequently,  of 
much  ufe  where  hay  is  to  be  Hacked  in  the  field,  in  faving 
a great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  as  by  fuch  a mode  the  hay 
may  be  got  together  with  much  fewer  horfes,  than  where 
waggons  or  carts  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe. 

There  are  implements  of  this  nature  condruCted  in  very 
different  forms  and  methods  ; but  the  (ledge  ufcd  in  York- 
Ihire,  and  the  fweep  invented  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  in  his  “ Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlcfex,” 
are,  perhaps,  the  mod  valuable.  The  foifiner  is  (hewn  at 
Jig.  1.  Plate  Hay  ; in  which  a difplays  a view  of  the  whole’ 
Hedge,  as  deferibed  in  the  “ Report  for  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkdiire  b , the  frame-work  forming  the  bottom,  which 
is  boarded  on  the  upper  fide  in  the  manner  feen  at  a ; c, 
one  of  the  ends  having  the  top  rail  rifing  from  it  ; d,  d,  are 
two  pieces  of  iron  fixed  on  the  frame  b,  by  means  of  nuts’ 
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and  fcrews  ; on  each  fide  is  a ring,  to  which  the  horfes  are 
attached,  one  horfe  proceeding  oh  each  fide  of  the  row  of  hay, 
until  the  fweep  has  become  fully  loaded  ; when  one  of  the 
horfes  eroding  the  row  the  load  is  drawn  to  the  Hack. 
U pon  its  reaching  which  the  horfes  are  turned  about,  when 
the  rings  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  irons  ; the  fweep 
being  drawn  back  from  under  the  load,  and  returned,  in 
order  to  colleft  another  load  in  the  fame  way  as  before. 

The  machine  defigned  by  Mr.  Middleton  operates  in  a 
fame  what  different  manner,  though  much  on  the  fame 
principle.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horfes,  in  pairs,  having  a 
boy  to  drive  and  manage  each  pair.  Here  alfo,  before  the 
work  can  take  place,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  hay  fhould 
be  formed  into  rows,  or  ridges,  as  is  commonly  done  before 
the  loading  of  the  carts  or  waggons,  in  the  ufual  mode  of 
carrying  this  fort  of  cat  tie -fodder.  After  which,  in  the 
view  of  fweeping  the  hay  together  with  more  facility,  a 
man  with  a fork  mult  turn  the  ends  of  the  rows  up  to  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  yards,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form 
a kind  of  heap  ; then  walking  on  ten,  twenty',  or  forty  paces, 
and  breaking  the  rows,  by  turning  the  hay  forward  into 
another  fimilar  heap  ; ftill  g«.ing  on  and  repeating  the  fame 
operation  quite  to  the  ends  of  tire  rows,  which  may  be  exe- 
cuted nearly  as  fait  as  he  can  walk.  The  boy,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  pair  of  horfes  to  which  the  unloaded 
machine  is  attached,  mull  then  draw  it  acrofs  the  end  of  a 
row,  and  the  initant  the  centre  of  the  machine  is  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  row,  his  horfes  mult  be  turned  Ihort  about,  to 
within  a yard  or  two  of  the  hay,  fo  as  to  be  in  a proper 
polition  to  fet  off,  the  other  boy  inflantly  placing  his 
horfes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  row,  and  hooking  the  chain 
of  his  fplinter-bar  to  the  machine,  pulling  the  gate-like  fide 
of  it  round,  in  order  that  it  may  clafp  the  hay.  Every  thing 
being  prepared,  the  horfes  ihould  be  driven  in  a flow  manner 
tor  the  firit  twenty  or  forty  yards  ; they  may  then,  where 
the  bufinefs  requires  difpatch,  increafe  their  pace,  they  being 
urged  on  to  their  faffeft  walk  ; and  from  that  into  a (low  fort 
of  trot,  until  as  much  hay  be  colle&ed  as  the  horfes  can  draw  ; 
then  unhooking  one  end,  the  horfes  at  the  other  mull  be  let 
turn  from  the  hay,  and  brink  out  the  machine  from  behind 
it  ; afterwards  returning  on  the  trot  to  the  end  of  the  next 
row,  to  repeat  the  fame  procefs,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  horfes  on  each  fide  of  the  row  of  hay  at  equal  diitances 
from  it,  and  oppofite  to  each  other.  In  cafes  in  which  the 
machine  is  loaded,  and  the  intention  is  to  draw  the  load  to  a 
diflant  place,  the  horfes  cannot  be  kept  too  clofe  to  each 
other.  This  machine  is  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  give  any  reprefentation  of  it  here. 

Hay-/*v7,  a fort  of  infufion  prepared  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  hay,  after  it  has  been  cut  into  fmall  particles,  the 
whole  in  fome  inftances  being  then  blended  with  fome  kind 
of  ground  or  bruifed.  It  has  been  alferted  in  the  original 
furvey  of  Lancafhire,  that  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  this 
mixture,  when  given  to  a cow  every  day,  has  been  found  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  butter,  and  to  bring  it  to  its  na- 
tural yellow  colour.  It  has  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in 
rearing  young  calves,  when  blended  and  incorporated  with 
the  milk,  and  exhibited  to  them  as  their  food,  being  highly 
nutritious  in  its  qualities. 

In  fome  late  trials  made  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  publilhed 
in  his  treatife  on  the  CubjeCl,  it  has  alfo  been  confidered  as 
of  great  importance  in  the  (lore  feeding  of  hogs  evev. 
without  the  ground-meals,  being  in  thefe  cafes  given  in  the 
form  of  foup,  thickened  a little  with  other  fort  of  cheap- 
materials.  Its  cheapnefs  and  convenience  are  certainly  greatly 
;.n  its  favour  for  this  purpofe.  See  Hog  and  Swine. 
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Hay,  William,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1695  at 
Glynbourne  in  Suffex,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father  was 
left  heir  to  a fmall  ellate.  He  received  his  grammatical 
learning  in  the  country,  after  which  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he 
removed  to  the  Temple  for  the  ttudy  of  the  law,  which, 
owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  unable  to  purfue  as  a profefiion. 
In  1728  he  publilhed  “ An  Effay  on  Civil  Government.” 
In  1 730  he  deferibed  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  hifto- 
rical  events  connefted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  in  a poem 
entitled  “ Mount  Caburn.”  In  a Ihort  time  after  this  he  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  and  was  elefled  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  which  place  he  continued  to 
reprefent  till  his  death.  He  was  a zealous  whig,  and  for  his 
fervices  in  the  caufe  he  was  made  a commiflioner  of  the  vic- 
tualling office  ; and  when  he  refigned  this,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  He  died  in  1755  an 
apopledlic  fit,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  occaficned  by  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  his  youngeit  fon  juft  as  he  had  paffed  through 
Weftminfter  fchool  with  the  higheft  reputation.  Befides 
thofe  already  noticed,  he  was  author  of  many  other  works 
on  various  fubjeCts,  which  were  collefted  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  in  the  year  1794,  to  which  a biographical  account 
of  the  author  is  prefixed.  His  moll  popular  piece  was 
“ An  Effay  on  Deformity,”  which  is  a very  ingenious  col- 
ledlion  of  thoughts  upon  the  bodily  misfortune  under  which 
he  laboured,  and  which  he  treat's  in  a drain  of  chearful  philo- 
fophy,  proving,  in  the  mod  fatisfaclory  manner,  how  patiently 
he  endured  the  circumllances  annexed  to  his  condition. 

Hay,  in  Geography,  a market-town  and  parilh  in  Breck- 
nocklhire,  Wales,  i3  feated  un  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
river  Wye  ; at  the  diftance  of  21  miles  W.  from  Hereford. 
In  the  year  1800  the  town  confided  of  268  houfes,  and 
1 170  inhabitants.  Though  confidered  a borough  by  pre- 
feription,  it  has  no  privileges  or  civil  immunities.  The 
houfes,  a few  only  excepted,  are  very  indifferent,  and  are 
much  fcattered.  The  lord  of  the  manor  appoints  a bailiff 
annually,  to  take  the  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs  ; and  as  his 
will  or  caprice  was  formerly  the  only  law  of  the  place,  re- 
peated inftances  of  oppreffive  exactions  have  occurred.  In- 
the  year  1576,  Even  ap  David,  a pedlar,  by  his  will  declared 
that  his  life  was  taken  away  by  the  cruelties  of  the  bailiff, 
and  requefted  his  executors  to  profecute  the  faid  officer  for 
murder.  The  attorney-general  at  length  interfered  ; and  at 
prefent  the  tolls  are  regularly  and  punctually  paid  to  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  who  holds  an  annual  court-leet  here. 
Leland  deferibes  the  town  to  confift  of  “ one  poore  paroche. 
In  the  fu’ourb  hard  by  Wy  is  a paroche  church,  meetely 
fair.  There  is  alfo  in  the  fuburbe  a chapel,  whereon  Sun- 
day I hard  maffe  ; not  far  from  the  paroche  churche,  in  the 
fuburb,  is  a great  round  hill  of  yerth,  call  up  by  mennes 
handes,  other  for  a wynd-mille  to  Hand  upon,  or  rather  for 
fum  fortrel's  of  batailie.  The  town,  within  the  wealles,  is- 
wonderfully  decayed.  The  ruine  is  aferibed  to  Oen  Glin- 
dour.  The  walle  hathe  1 1 1 gates  and  a pofterne.  There  is 
alfo  a caftel,  the  which  fum  time  hath  been  right  (lately. ’’ 
The  church,  now  ufedby  the  inhabitants,  is  fituated  in  a ro- 
mantic fpot  clofe  to  the  river,  and  on  an  eminence,  wrhich  is 
nearly  precipitous  oh  one  fide.  Here  are  a weekly  market  and 
four  annual  fairs.  Jones’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  County  of  Breckj 
nock,”  2 vols:  410.  1809,  in  which  work  is  a plate  of  one 
of  the  ancient  gateways. 

Hay  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs  into  the 
Schuykill.  N.  lat.  40°  16'.  W.  long.  76°  £0'. 

Hay’j  IJland,  a fmall  iiland  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
N.  lat.  9°  5'. 
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Hay  Market.  Carts  of  hay  which  hand  to  be  fold  in  the 
hay-market,  are  to  pay  3 d.per  load  towards  paving  and  re- 
pairing the  ftreet  ; and  (hall  not  lland  loaded  with  hay  after 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  & c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  $s. 
Hay  fold  in  London,  See.  between  the  firft  of  June  and  the 
lah  of  Auguh,  being  new  hay,  is  to  weigh  fixty  pounds  a 
trufs  ; and  old  hay,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  fifty- 
fix  pounds,  under  the  penalty  of  2s  6 d.  for  every  truls  offer- 
ed to  fale.  2 W.  Sc  M.  cap.  6.  8 Sc  9 W.  cap.  4. 

31  Geo.  II.  cap.  40. 

Hay  Worms.  Befide  the  fmall  worms  or  animalcules  bred 
in  water,  in  which  hay  has  been  infuled,  which  are  only  the 
objefts  of  microfcopical  obfervations,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
proper  nidus  of  itfelf,  fometimes,  for  a much  larger  fpecies 
of  infedt  called  the  hay-worm,  whofe  origin  and  changes 
have  not,  as  yet  however,  been  properly  obferved.  An  ani- 
mal  which  can  be  produced  from  the  egg,  and  grow  to  its 
full  fize  during  the  Ihort  time  that  hay  is  left  in  the  field  in 
making,  muff  be  very  quick  in  its  growth  ; but  yet  it  is 
found  that  multitudes  of  fuch  are  produced,  though  probably 
few  come  to  perfection,  the  removing  of  the  hay  natu- 
rally deffroying  many.  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions 
we  have  an  account  of  the  fame  fort  of  infedt  breeding  among 
cocks  of  barley  while  left  in  the  field,  many  millions  of  them 
being  difeovered  together,  on  ftirring  or  lifting  up  the  cocks 
with  a cane.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  barns  where  barley 
is  laid  up,  and  are  fo  numerous  that  they  ftrew  the  way  the 
carts  go  that  carry  the  barley  home  by  the  multitudes  that  are 
fhook  off.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  as  thick  as  a 
pigeon’s  feather,  and  of  a whitilh  colour,  (haded  with  faint 
ftripes  of  a yellowilh  brown.  They  have  fourteen  feet,  and 
feem  evidently  by  all  their  marks  to  be  true  caterpillars. 
They  are  of  an  offenfive  fmell;  and  their  excrements  are  hard 
white  pellets  of  pure  flower,  like  that  of  barley  ; whence  it 
is  plain  that  they  eat  the  grain. 

Hay,  Haya , or  Haye,  a fence  or  inclofure,  formed  of  rails  ; 
wherewith  fome  foreffs,  parks,  &c.  were  anciently  furounded. 
See  Fence. 

Hay  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  park  itfelf ; and  fome- 
times for  a hedge,  or  a place  hedged  round. 

Hays  alfo  denote  a particular  kind  of  nets,  for  the  taking 
of  rabbits,  hares,  &c. 

HAYBOTE,  Hedgbote,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms , a mulct 
or  recompence  for  hedge-breaking  : or  rather,  a right  to 
take  wood  neceffary  for  making  hedges,  either  by  a tenant 
for  life,  or  for  years,  though  not  expreffed  in  the  grant  or 
leafe. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Monaft.  tom.  ii.  p.  134.  “ Et  con- 

cede ei,  ut  de  bofeo  meo  heybot,  &c.”  In  the  fame  place, 
hulbote  fignifies  a right  to  take  timber,  to  repair  the  houfe. 
See  Bote. 

HAYCOCK,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  coaff  of  Madagascar.  S.  lat.  13°  35'.  E.  long. 
48  jo'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ckineie  lea.  N.  lat. 
3°  27' . E.  long.  107°  48'. 

Haycocks,  a fmall  ifle  in  Delaware  river,  about  7 
miles  below  Eafton,  in  Northampton  county,  Pennfyl- 
vauia. 

HAYD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
24  miles  W.  of  Pilfen. 

HAYDEN,  Gkohgk,  in  Biography , organift  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondfey,  acquired  a re- 
putation as  a compofer,  without  being  previoully  noticed  in 
the  capital,  a circumftance  which  rarely  happens. 

In  1724  he  pubiifhed  cantatas,  one  of  which,  fung  by 
Bat  Piatt,  a popular  finger  at  Sadler’s^  Wells,  called  notice 


on  the  red,  and  they  became  in  general  favour  with  the 
lovers  of  pure  and  genuine  Englifh  mufic,  all  over  the  king- 
dom. And,  indeed,  they  feein  the  belt  which  had  been 
produced  iince  Purcell’s  time.  His  two  part  fong,  “ As  I 
law  fair  Clilora  walk  alone,’’  and  feveral -Angle  fongs  by  this 
obfeure  mufieian,  enjoyed  a lading  fame  at  clubs  and  feffive 
meetings. 

HAYDENHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Wurtenv* 
berg,  feuted  on  the  Brenz,  famous  tor  its  pottery  ; 18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Ulm. 

HAYDN,  Joseph,  in  Biography , maeftro  di  capclla  to 
his  ferene  highnefs,  prince  Elterhazi,  was  born  at  Rhorau, 
in  Lower  Auftria,  in  1733.  Plis  father,  a wheelwright  by 
trade,  played  upon  the  harp  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of 
mufic,  which,  however,  excited  the  attention  of  his  foil, 
and  firft  gave  birth  to  his  paflion  for  mufic.  In  his  early 
childhoodhe  ufed  to  fing  to  his  father’s  harp  the  fimple  tunes 
which  he  was  able  to  play,  and  being  fent  to  a fmall  lchool 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  there  began  to  learn  mufic  regu- 
larly : after  which  he  was  placed  under  Reuter,  maeffro  di 
capella  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienna  : and,  having  a voice  of 
great  compafs,  was  recehed  into  the  choir,  where  he  was 
well  taught,  not  only  to  fing,  but  to  play  on  the  lmrpfichord 
and  violin.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  breaking  of  his 
voice,  he  was  difmiffed  from  the  cathedral.  After  this,  he 
fupported  himfelf  during  eight  years  as  well  as  he  could  by 
his  talents,  and  began  to  ftudy  more  ferioufly  than  ever.  He 
read  the  works  of  Matthefon,  Hcinichen,  and  others,  on 
the  theory  of  mufic  ; and  for  the  practice,  ftudied  with  par- 
ticular attention,  the  pieces  of  Emanuel  Bach,  whom  he 
made  his  model  in  writing  for  keyed  inffruments,  as  he  can- 
didly confeffed  to  us  when  in  E gland,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  Pope  had  formed  himfelf  upon  Dryden. 

At  length  he  met  with  Porpora,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Vienna,  and,  during  five  months,  was  fo  happy  as  to  receive, 
his  counfel  and  inff  ruCtions  in  finging  and  the  compofition  of 
vocal  mufic. 

About  this  time  he  refided  in  the  houfe  with  the  abate 
Metaftafio  three  years,  as  mufic  maffer  to  mademoifelle  Mar- 
tinetz,  who  owed  to  his  inftruCtions  as  well  as  to  nature, 
thofe  talents  which  Haffe,  Jomelli,  and  all  the  great  mailers 
of  Metaffafio’s  acquaintance  honoured  with  their  approba- 
tion. During  this  time,  Haydn  had  the  great  advantage  of 
hearing  the  Italian  language  fpoken  with  purity,  and  of  re- 
ceiving the  imperial  laureat’s  counfel,  as  to  cloathing  the 
fined  lyric  compoiitions  with  the  moll  appropriate  and  ex- 
prefllve  melodies.  In  1759  he  was  received  into  the  fervice 
of  count  Marzin,  as  director  of  his  mufic,  w hence,  in  1761, 
he  paffed  to  the  palace  of  prince  Elterhazi,  to  whofe  fer- 
vice he  was  afterwards  conftantly  attached. 

All  this  information  concerning  Haydn’s  early  life  was 
procured  before  his  arrival  in  England  ; but  it  is  well  known 
how  much  he  contributed  to  our  delight,  to  the  advancement 
of  his  art,  and  to  his  own  fame,  by  his  numerous  productions 
in  this  country  ; and  how  much  his  natural,  unaliuming  and 
plcafing  character,- exclufive  of  his  productions,  endeared 
him  to  his  acquaintance  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  ought 
to  be  recorded,  that  twelve  of  his  noble  and  matchlefs  fym- 
phonies  were  compofed  here  exprefsly  for  Salmon’s  concerts, 
and  that  it  was  from  his  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  enthufiallic 
admiration  of  Haydn,  and  love  of  his  art,  that  we  were  in- 
debted for  his  viiit  to  this  country  ; belides  thefe  fublime 
fymphonies,  his  piano  forte  fonatas,  his  quartets  and  fongs, 
were  fufficient  to  eftablilh  his  -reputation  as  a great  and  origi- 
nal compofer  upon  a lafting  foundation,  if  only  what  lie 
produced  during  the  few  years  which  lif  remained  among  us 
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was  known.  He  arrived  herein  1791,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  179  6. 

The  firit  time  we  meet  with  his  name  in  the  German  cata- 
logues of  mufic,  is  in  that  of  Brcitkopf  of  Leipfic,  1763, 
to  a “ Divertimento  a Cembalo,  3 Concerti  a Cembalo, 
6 Trios,  8 Quadros  or  quartets,  and  6 fymphonies  in  four 
and  eight  parts.”'  The  chief  of  his  early  muiic  was  for  the 
chamber.  He  is  faid  at  Vienna  to  have  compofed,  before 
1782,  a hundred  and  twenty-four  pieces  for  the  bariton,  for 
the' ufe of  his  prince,  who  was  partial  to  that  inftrument,  and 
a great  performer  upon  it.  It  is  the  fame  kind  of  viol  di 
gamba  as  that  upon  which  Lidl  performed  fome  years  ago. 
See  Lidl. 

Belides  his  numerous  produ&ions  for  inftruments,  he  has 
compofed  many  operas  for  the  Etlerhazi  theatre,  and  church 
mufic  that  has  eftablilhed  his  reputation  as  a deep  contrapunt- 
ilt.  His  “ Stabat  Mater’’  has  been  performed  and  printed 
in  England,  but  his  oratorio  of  “ II  Ritorno  di  Tobia,’’ 
compofed  in  1775,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  mu- 
ficians,  has  been  annually  performed  at  Vienna  ever  fince, 
and  is  as  high  in  favour  there,  as  Handel’s  “ Mefiiah”  in 
England.  His  inftrumental  “ Paffione,”  in  fixteen  or 
eighteen  parts,  was  among  his  later  and  mod  exquifite  pro- 
ductions, previous  to  his  arrival  in  England.  It  entirely 
confnls  of  flow  movements,  on  the  fubjedh  of  the  laft  feven 
fentences  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  Evangeliits. 
Thefe  drains  are  fo  truly  impaflioned  and  full  of  heart-felt 
grief  and  dignified  forrow,  that  though  the  movements  are 
all  flow,  the  fubjefts,  treatment  and  effects  are  fo  new  and  fo 
different,  that  a real  lover  of  mufic  will  feel  no  lafiitude,  or 
wifli  for  lighter  drains  to  dimulate  attention. 

His  innumerable  fymphonies,  quartets,  and  other  inflru- 
mental  pieces,  which  are  fo  original  and  fo  difficult,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  rehearfed  and  performed  at  Ederhazi 
under  his  own  direction,  by  a band  of  his  own  forming, 
who  have  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  praCtife  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  in  the  fame  room,  according  to  Fifcher’s  ac- 
count, like  the  dudents  in  the  confervatorios  of  Naples. 
Ideas  fo  new  and  fo  varied  were  not  at  fird  fo  univerfally  ad- 
mired in  Germany  as  at  prefent.  The  critics  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  empire  were  up  in  arms.  And  a friend  at  Ham- 
burgh wrote  us  word  in  1772,  that,  “ the  genius,  fine  ideas, 
and  fancy  of  Haydn,  Ditters,  and  Filtz,  were  praifed,  but 
their  mixture  of  ferious  and  comic  was  dilliked,  particularly 
as  there  is  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former  in  their  works  ; 
and  as  for  rules,  they  know  but  little  of  them.”  This  was 
a cenfure  which  the  admirable  Haydn  filenced  long  ago  : 
for  before  his  deceafe  he  was  as  much  re fpefted  all  over 
Europe,  by  profeffors,  for  his  fcience  as  invention.  And 
the  extent  of  his  fame  may  be  imagined,  from  his  being 
made  the  hero  of  a poem  on  mufic,  in  Spaniffi,  written  and 
publilhed  at  Madrid  thirty  years  ago,  entitled  “ La  Mufica 
Poema,  par  D.  Tomas  de  Yarte.”  (See  Spanish  Mufic, 
article  Yuiabte-  ) This  fublime  work  was  produced  for 
Cadiz.  He  has,  not  long  fince,  publilhed  it  in  fcore  with 
German  and  Italian  words,  fo  that  it  may  be  performed  as 
an  oratorio. 

The  laff  of  his  compofitions  which  were  received  in 
England  fubfequent  to  the  “ Creation,”  were  two  fets  of 
quartets,  of  which  the  firit  violin,  calculated  to  difplav 
S damon’s  powers  of  execution  and  expreffion,  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  his  “ Seafons.”  See  Song. 

But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  mufic,  that 
“ whatever  is  cafy  is  oil,  and  what  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear  are 
accullomed  to  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  new  is  of 
courfe  difficult,  and  not  only  l’cholars  but  profeffors  have  it 
to  learn.  The  firit  exclamation  of  an  einbarxaffed  performer 
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and  a bewildered  hearer  is,  that  the  mufic  is  very  odd,  or  very 
comical but  the  queernefs  'and  comicality  ceafe,  when,  by 
frequent  repetition,  the  performer  and  hearer  are  at  their 
eafe.  There  is  a general  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour  in 
Haydn’s  allegros,  which  exhilarate  every  hearer.  But  his 
adagios  are  often  fo  fublime  in  ideas  and  the  harmony  in  which 
they  are  clad,  that  though  played  by  inarticulate  inltru- 
ments,  thay  have  a more  pathetic  effedt  on  our  feelings  than 
the  finelt  opera  air  united  with  the  mod  exquifite  poetry. 
He  has  likewife  movements  and  paffages  that  are  fportive, 
playful,  and  even  grotefque,  for  the  lake  of  variety  ; but 
they  are  often  fo  Itriking  and  pleafant,  that  they  have  the 
effedt  of  bon  mots  in  fpeaking  or  writing. 

His  grand  and  fublime  oratorio  of  the  “ Creation,”  and 
his  pidtnrefque  and  deferiptive  “ Seafons,”  compofed  fince 
his  departure  from  England,  if  mufic  were  a language  as 
intelligible  and  durable  as  the  Greek,  would  live  and  be  ad- 
mired as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  of  Homer.  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  future  ages  will  be  as  curious 
to  know  when  and  where  he  flourilhed,  as  the  country  and 
chronology  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion. 

HAYE,  John  de  la,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1593,  became  a Francifcan  friar,  and  was  appointed  preacher 
in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1661.  Fie  publilhed,  in  1643,  a collection  of  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Scriptures,  in  five  volumes  folio  ; and  in  1660 
another  work  of  the  fame  kind,  in  nineteen  immenfe  folios, 
entitled  “ Biblia  maxima,  cum  Annotationibus  diverfo- 
rum.”  On  this  compilation  father  Simon  bellows  much 
praife.  Another  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  a Jefuit,  died  in 
1614,  and  was  author  of  a “ Harmony  of  the  Evangeliffs,” 
in  two  volumes  folio,  and  other  works.  Moreri. 

Have,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diilricl  of  Loches  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Tours.  The 
place  contains  850,  and  the  canton  5648  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  190  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

HAYE-Dupuits,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Coutances  ; 15  miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  986, 
and  the  canton  14,403  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kilio- 
metres, in  25  communes. 

Have -Pefnal,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Avranches  ; lrx  miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  957,  and 
the  canton  9356  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  127I  kiliome- 
tres, in  20  communes. 

Haye’j  Ifar.d,  a fmall  ifland  of  New  South  Wales, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Nelfon  and  Hays. 

HAYES,  Charles,  in  Biography,  a mathematician  and 
chronolsgift,  little  known  to  the  literary  world,  though  he 
was  author  of  many  excellent  works.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1678,  and  entered  while  he  was  young  into  the  Royal 
African  Company,  fpent  fome  time  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  from  the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  of  their 
affairs,  rofe  to  the  chief  management  of  them  at  home,  and 
was  for  many  years  annually  chofen  deputy  governor  of  the 
company.  In  1704  he  diffinguifhed  himfelf  by  a“Treatife 
on  Fluxions,”  the  only  work  to  which  he  put  his  name.  la 
1710  he  publilhed  a fmall  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  new  and 
eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longitude  from  obferving  the 
Altitudes  of  the  Celellial  Bodies;”  and  in  1723  “ The  Moon, 
a philofophical  Dialogue,”  intended  to  fliew  that  the  moon 
polieffes  a native  light  of  her  own.  Mr.  Hayes  was  a good 
linguiil,  as  well  in  the  Hebrew  as  in>  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
v.  as  a great  admirer  of  the  Septuagint  verGon  of  the  Old  Tef- 
t ament,  and  publilhed,  in  1 7 36,  “A  Vindication  of  the  Riftory 
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of  the  Septuagint.”  His  next  piece,  intended  to  afcertain 
the  true  year  of  Chrift’s  nativity,  was  “ A Critical  Exami- 
nation of  the  Gofpels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,’’  & c.  In 

1 753,  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  he 
retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  when  he  undertook  the  vaft  labour 
of  compiling  a work  under  the  title  of  “ Chronographia 
Afiatica  et  iEgyptiaca  ab  orbe  condito  ad  Chriftum  natum 
per  Annos  5500,  ad  fidem  Scripturorum  Vetuftiffimorum 
reftituta  et  illuftrata.”  This  work  he  did  not  live  to  print, 
though  it  was  finifhed  when  he  died  in  1760  : and  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  apprifed  the  world  of  the  employment  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  by  publifhing  a fpecimen 
of  it. 

Hayes,  William,  Dr.  in  mufic,  who  began  his  career 
early  in  life,  as  organift  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Shrewfbury, 
being  the  firft  appointment  to  the  office,  after  the 
erection  of  an  inftrument,  in  that  church,  by  Harris  and 
Byfield.  We  believe  that  he  quitted  Shrewfbury  on  the 
death  of  Goodfon,  organift  of  Chrift-church,  Oxon,  where 
he  fettled,  and  was  fucceffively  graduated,  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  mufic,  organift  of  feveral  colleges,  and  foie  director 
of  the  choral  meetings,  concerts,  and  encaenia,  and  every 
mufical  exhibition  in  that  univerfity  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
•about  1779. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  was  a ftudious  and  active  profeffor  ; 
a great  collector  of  curious  and  old  compofitions,  and  pofi. 
•felted  of  confiderable  genius  and  abilities  for  producing  new. 
He  publifhed,  while  at  Shrewfbury,  a collection  of  Englifh 
ballads,  his  maiden  compofition.  But  at  Oxford  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  compofitions  for  different  colleges  were  innumer- 
able ; yet,  being  local,  they  were  never  printed,  and  but 
little  known  out  of  Oxford.  Thofe  productions  which  gain- 
ed him  the  mo(t  general  celebrity  were  his  canons,  catches, 
and  glees,  for  the  Catch-club,  in  London,  during  the  firft 
years  of  its  inftitution  ; feveral  of  which  were  juftly  crowned. 
His  canon  of  “ Let’s  drink  and  let’s  fing  together,”  is 
perhaps  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  thofe  laboured  compofitions 
which  go  under  the  name  of  canons. 

He  was  a very  good  organ-player,  and  at  the  inftallation 
of  lord  North  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
played  the  organ  in  the  theatre,  in  a full  and  mafterly 
manner. 

He  had  a true  fenfe  of  Handel’s  fuperior  merit,  over  all 
contemporary  compofers  ; and  on  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Avifou’s  well-written  “ Effay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,”  in 
which  it  is  perpetually  infinuated  that  Geminiani,  Rameau, 
and  Marcello,  were  greatly  his  fuperiors,  Dr.  Hayes  took 
fire,  and  produced  a pamphlet,  intitled  “ Remarks  on  the 
Effay  of  Mufical  Expreffion,”  written  with  much  more 
knowledge  of  thefubjeft  than  temper:  he  felt  fo  indignant 
at  Avifon’s  treatment  of  Handel,  that  he  not  only  points 
out  the  falfe  reafoning  in  his  effay,  but  falfe  compofition  in 
his  own  works. 

Hayes,  Dr.  Phillip,  fon,  and  fucceffor  to  the  preceding 
mufic  profeffor  at  Oxford,  was  regularly  educated  by  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  fame  art.  When  grown  up,  after  he  had  loft  his 
treble  voice,  which  dropped  into  a tolerable  tenor,  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  chapel,  and  re- 
fided  chiefly  in  London,  till  the  deceafeof  his  worthy  father  ; 
who  having  eftablifhed  a family  intereft  in  the  univerfity, 
fucceeded  to  all  his  honours  and  appointments  ; but  not  ta- 
lents, temper,  or  importance.  With  a very  limited  genius 
for  compofition,  and  unlimited  vanity,  envy  and  fpleen,  he 
was  always  on  the  fret  ; and,  by  his  fituation,  had  a power, 
which  he  never  fpared,  to  render  all  other  muiicians  uncom- 
fortable. No  one  entered  the  univerfity  eccaf.onally,  or 
/rom  curiofity,  that  did  not  alarm  him.  His  extreme  corpu- 
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lency  will  be  longer  remembered  than  his  abilities,  of  which 
he  lias  left  no  example  that  we  can  recolledt  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. 

Hayes,  The , in  Geography,  rocks  near  the  N.E.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  between  the  fmall  iflands  of 
Harnit  and  Hummet. 

HAYLING,  Isle  of,  in  the  hundred  of  Bofmereand 
Portfdown  divifion  of  the  county  of  Hants,  England,  in- 
cludes about  jcoo  acres  of  land,  is  completely  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  and  divided  into  the  parifhes  of  North  Hayling 
and  South  Hayling,  in  each  of  which  is  a fmall  church. 
The  houfes,  which  are  principally  conftru&ed  of  brick, 
were  returned,  in  the  year  1801,  as  102,  inhabited  by  578 
perfons.  The  chief  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  this  ifland 
is  the  making  of  fait,  which  has  been  an  article  of  manufacture 
here  from  time  immemorial.  One  faltern  is  recorded  in  the 
Domefday  furvey,  which  paid  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  : 
at  prefent  there  are  five.  Two  fifheries  are  alfo  mentioned 
in  the  fame  record,  as  being  then  exifting  here.  A priory 
was  founded  on  the  ifland  previous  to  the  Norman  conqueft  ; 
to  which  Henry  I.  granted  the  manor  of  Hayling.  After 
the  diffolution,  the  priory  lands  were  regranted  to  Henry 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  now  belong  to  his  defcendant,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Warner’s  Colle&ion  for  Hampfliire, 
6 vols.  qto. 

HAYM,  Nicola  Fracescg,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Rome,  but  defcended  from  a German  family.  ThiB  ingeni- 
ous and  accompliflied  man  merits  a place  in  all  biographical 
dictionaries,  on  various  accounts.  Firft,  as  a praCtical  mu- 
fician  and  compofer  ; 2dly,  as  a poet ; and  3dly,  as  a meda- 
lift  and  antiquarian,  though  his  name  is  only  to  be  found 
in  Apoftolo  Zeno’s  annotations  to  the  Bibliotheca  Italiana. 
But  as  he  refided  long  in  England,  where  he  ended  his 
days,  we  are  able  to  fupply  biographical  deficiencies  con- 
cerning him. 

He  arrived  in  England,  feemingly  on  fpcculation,  in  1705, 
and  we  hear  of  him  firft  as  a finging-mafter ; the  Daily 
Courant  informing  us,  that  on  the  opening  of  the  queen’s 
theatre  in  the  Hay-market  (built  by  fir  John  Vanburgh,  and 
before  it  was  called  an  opera  houfe)  “ there  would  be  finging 
between  the  aCts  of  Vanburgh’s  comedy  of  the  “Confede- 
racy,” by  Signora  Maria,  as  lately  taught  by  Nicola  Haym. 
Soon  after  he  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  performer  on  the 
violoncello  in  Clayton’s  opera  of  “ Arfinoe,”  which  he  affific.l 
in  bringing  on  the  ftage  in  the  Italian  manner.  He  muft 
have  been  a fuperior  performer  on  the  violoncello  to  be 
affigned  the  principal  part,  on  that  inftrument,  which  during 
this  early  attempt  at  a mufical  drama  in  the  Italian  manner, 
was  the  chief  and  almoft  foie  accompaniment  to  cantatas  and 
opera  fongs.  In  1707,  he  compofed  feveral  airs  to  Englifh 
words,  and  an  overture  for  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  After 
Handel’s  arrival,  and  the  performance  of  Rinaldo,  which 
difgraced  all  attempts  at  Englifh  operas,  and  operas  half 
Englifh  and  half  Italian; ' he  affociated  with  Dieupart  and 
Clayton  in  eftablifhing  a concert  at  York  buildings.  In  1710 
he  wrote  the  operas  of  “ Etearco”  and  “ Coriolanus,”  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Rolli  as  opera  poet. 

In  17 1 2,  he  entered  the  opera  band,  as  a performer  on  the 
violoncello  ; and  was  opera  poet  in  the  following  dramas  fet 
by  Handel : Flavius,  Rodelinda,  Tamerlano,  Ptolemy, 

Siroe,  Radamiftus,  Otho,  Vefpafian,  Artaxerxes,  and 
Julius  Caefar.  He  likewife  wrote  the  drama  of  Aftyanax, 
for  Bononcini,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  operas  which 
he  compofed  while  he  refided  in  England. 

During  all  thefe  mufical  and  poetical  occupations,  he 
compofed  and  publifhed  a work  on  medals,  which  is  flill  held 
in  high  eftimation  by  the  curious,  entitled  “ II  Teforo  Bri- 

tannico,” 
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tannico,”  containing  the  delineation  and  defeription  of  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  in  every  form  and  metal,  which 
had  not  been  previoufly  publifhed,  2 vols.  4to.  1719  and 
1720,  a work  of  immenfe  labour  and  erudition.  He  like- 
wife  wrote  two  tragedies,  “ La  Mcrope,”  and  “ La  Demo- 
dice,"  and  in  the  lad  years  of  his  attire  life,  he  drew  up 
and  publifhed  propofals  for  a hiltory  of  nuific,  upon  an  ad- 
mirable plan  ; but  it  was  not  encouraged,  which  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned  ; as  he  was  not 
only  a good  practical  mulician,  but  a man  of  extenfive  learn- 
ing, and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  hiilory  of  the  art 
in  liis  own  country,  and  its  progrefs  in  England  during  his 
refidence  there. 

He  had  not  only  knowledge  in  counterpoint,  but  genius 
for  compofition,  as  he  publifhed  at  Amlterdam,  in  1713,  two 
lets  of  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  which  are  little 
inferior  to  the  fonatas  of  Corelli.  There  is  more  variety  in 
them,  though  lefs  grace. 

He  died  in  March  1730,  and  his  effects  were  fold  by 
auttion  foon  after  his  deceafe.  Apoftola  Zeno,  a man  of 
great  learning  and  critical  fagacity,  fpealts  highly  of  the 
accuracy  of  Haym’s,  medallic  delineations  in  his  “ Teforo 
Britannico,”  and  in  his  pofthumous  work,  La  Bibl.  Ital. 
We  have  condantly  found  him  (Harm)  faithful  in  his 
account  of  books,  particularly  in  his  lid  of  Librarii , 
as  far  as  his  own  exidenefi  reaches ; but  in  the  enlarged 
edition,  publifhed  at  Milan  1771,  the  lid  is  extended  to 
the  time  of  Tartini,  whofe  “ Trattato  di  Mufica,’’  pub- 
1: filed  in  1734,  is  included. 

HAYMAN,  Francis,  an  hidorical  painter,  who  was  a 
native  of  Devonfhire,and  pupil  of  Brown.  He  was  principally 
employed  in  making  defigus  for  frontifpieces,  &c.  to  books, 
in  which  he  rarely  well  fucceeded.  He  is  mentioned  here, 
becaufe  in  the  former  part  of  his  time  he  was  the  bed  this 
country  could  boallof,  and  was  the  painter  of  thofe  pictures 
relative  to  lord  Clive’s  conqueds  in  India,  which  are  in  the 
Rotunda  at  Vauxhall,  and  which  are  by  far  his  very  bed 
performances.  He  was  a rough  mannered  man,  and  a hu- 
mourid,  with  good  natural  parts ; a character  often  taded 
by  contemporaries,  but  which  feldom  affimu’ates  with,  or 
forgives  the  riling  generation.  He  ufed  to  delight  in  relating 
a' cfrcumllanee,  which  occurred  to  himfelf,  of  a whim  deal 
nature.  Fading  along  a ltrcet  he  obferved  a porter  carrying 
a bare  in  a carelefs  manner,  dragging  it  on  the  ground, 
which  a dog  taking  a fancy  to,  now  and  then  made  a fnap 
at.  At  length  the  porter  (lopping  to  drink  laid  down  the 
bare,  and  the  dog  taking  advantage  of  that  nearly  tore  it  to 
pieces.  Hayman,  enjoying  the  joke,  left  his  bufinefs 
neoledlcd  to  watch  its  progrefs,  and  fee  to  whom  a hare  fo 
treated  was  direfted.  After  lofing  a conltderable  time  he 
found  the  porter  turn  into  the  dreet  where  he  himfelf  lived, 
and  rap  at  his  own  door,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  he  had  been  enjoying,  heedlefsly,hisown  misfortune. 
He  had  milch  fuccefs  in  his  practice,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
68,  dying  in  1 776. 

HAYN,  in  Agriculture , an  old  term  employed  to  fignify 
the  operation  of  incloling  grafs  lands  with  a hedge  or  ibme 
other  means,  in  order,  to  preferve  them  from  being  padured 
with  neat  cattle  or  other  forts  of  animals  ; confequently,  to 
bciyr,  up  implies  the  (hutting  up  fuch  grafs  grounds  as  are 
intended  for  being  mown  or  fed  off  afterwards  by  live  ffock. 

H.wv,  or  Grqfenhayn,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Saxony, 
in  the  n.arqraviate  of  Meiffen,  containing  three  churches. 
This  town  is  famous  for  having  been  the  place  in  which  the 
art  of  dyeing  Saxon  green  and  bine  was  lu  ll  difeovered  ; 16 
miles  N.N  W.of  Drefden.  N lat.  51-  iS'.  E.  long.  13°  29'. 
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— Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Stolberg  ; 
6 miles  E.  of  Stolberg. 

HAYNDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bolellau  ; 13  miles  E.  oi  Krottau. 

HAYNEA,  in  Botany,  lo  named  by  Willdenow,  in 
honour  of  Frederick  Theophilus  Hayne,  a German  botanid, 
autlior  of  an  elegant  work  entitled  Termini  Botanid,  publifhed 
by  the  former  at  Berlin,  in  quarto,  with  coloured  plates. 
Wil’d.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1787.  (Pacourina;  Aubl.  Guian.  800. 
Juff.  114.  Lamarck.  Illultr.  t.  665.  Savignyin  Lam.  Di6t. 
v.  4.  691  ) Clals  and  order,  Syngenejia  P olygamia-equalis . 
Nat.  Ord.  Compoftte  capitate,  Linn.  Cinarocepbala,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cli.  Common  Calyx  globofe,  imbricated ; with  nu- 
merous, elliptic-oblong,  upright,  acute,  fpinous  feales.  Cor. 
compound,  tubular,  uniform,  florets  all  equal,  perfetd,  fer- 
tile, monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped,  with  a regular,  five-cleft, 
acute,  fpreading  limb.  Sttim.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  tube  ; anthers  acute,  the  length  of  the  limb, 
united  into  a cylinder.  P'Jl<  Germen  obovate  ; dyle 
thread-fiiaped,  the  length  of  the  Itamens,  very  /lender ; 
ftigmas  two,  acute,  refiexed.  Per.  none,  except  the  per- 
manent calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  obovate  ; down  Ample,  fellile, 
fhort,  fpreading.  Recept  flefhy,  chaffy  ; its  icales  roundish, 
concave,  longer  than  the  feeds,  which  they  feparate  from  each 
other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  flefliy,  chaffy.  Down  fimple,  fhort. 
Calyx  ovate,  with  imbricated,  ftraight,  fpinous  feales. 

1.  H.  edulis.  (Pacourina  edulis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  800.' 
t.  316.) — -Found  flowering  in  the  month  of  June,  on  the 
banks  of  a river  expofed  to  the  influx  of  the  fea,  near  Couroii, 
in  Guiana,  by  Aublet,  from  whofe  herbarium  we  have  fpc- 
cimens  communicated  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  No  other 
botanid,  as  far  as  vve  know,  has  ever  gathered  this  plant. 
No  account  is  given  of  the  original  generic  name,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  French,  and  therefore  in  honour  of 
fome  perfon  ; but  Willdenow  has  thought  proper  to  change 
it,  and  we  follow  his  determination.  The  fpecific  name, 
edulis,  is  meant  to  exprefs  that  the  receptacle  is  eatable,  as 
well  as  the  whole  plant,  according  to  Abuiet,  but  he  does  not 
fay  whether  recent  or  boiled.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a Cnicns  or 
Sonchus.  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  fomewhat  branched, 
leafy,  round,  fmooth,  often  zigzag,  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  large,  ovate -oblong,  greyifn,  fmooth, veiny,  fringed 
with  little  irregular,  fpinous  teeth,  their  bafe  running  down 
into  a winged  footdaik,  which  embraces  the  dem.  Flowers 
folitary,  oppofite  to  each  leaf,  fefiile,  fcarcely  an  inch  in 
diameter,  blueifh.  The  young  foliage  is  /lightly  downy  — - 
Juffieu  has  erroneoufly  placed  this  genus  in  a fedlion  whofe 
calvx-fcales  are  unarmed,  probably  from  not  having  feen  a 
fpecimen.  They  are  decidedly  fpinous,  and  the  fpines  are 
yellowifh,  like  thofe  on  the  leaves,  fo  that  it  ought  to  be 
removed  next  to  Cnicns , both  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
fyftem,  having  indeed  many  characters  in  its  habit  like  the 
alpine  Cnicns,  fpinoftjjhnus  and  elements. 

HAYNES,  Hopton,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
year  1672,  but  nothing  more  feems  to  be  known  of  him 
till  about  the  year  1696,  when  he  entered  into  the  fervice  * 
of  his  mnj city’s  mint  ; and  by  degrees  he  rofe,  in  1723,  to 
the  office  of  the  king’s  affay-mader.  In  the  year  1748  he  - 
reiigned  the*  duties  of  his  office  ; but,  in  confideration  of  his 
long  and  faithful  fervices,  his  falary  was  continued  him  till 
he  died  in  November  1749.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  was  employed  to  tranflate  into  the 
Latin  language  the  two  letters  of  that  great  man,  on  the  true 
reading  of  the  two  texts,  1 John,  v.  7.  and  8,  and  1 Tim* 
iii.  16.  with  a view,  probably,  to  their  circulation  in  foreign 
countries;  but  this  object  was  not ' accomplilhed.  At  the;  « 
3 G ‘ time 
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time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Haynes  had  in  the  prefs  a \rork 
entitled  “ The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and 
Worlhip  of  God,  and  of  the  Cliaradler  and  Offices  of  Jefus 
Chriil which  was  the  refult  of  much  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
1 ing  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  without  any  guides,  or  the  ex- 
pofitions  of  fallible  commentators  ; and  in  fpeaking  of  the 
i'ubjeft,  when  he  came  to  make  known  his  own  opinions, 
he  fays,  “ I think,  I write,  I fpeak  upon  this  important 
article,  viz.  that  the  God  and  Father  of  Jefus  Chriil  is  the 
the  only  true  God,  with ’a- clear  tinderllanding  and  a clear 
confidence.  I have  no  doubts,  no  fcruples ; no  fear  of 
offending  God,  or  difpleaiing  Chriil  ; no  fecret  mifgivings 
that  I am,  or  may  be  millaken  ; but  a full  and  entire  per- 
fuafion,  that  this  foundation  is  mod  certain  and  infallible. 
I doubted  early  of  the  vulgar  fcheme  [the  Trinity"].  To 
folve  my  doubts  I read  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  them  alone, 
for  many  years,  with  the  greatell  attention  and  caution,  with 
all  earned  delire  of  finding  the  truth,  without  any  bias,  pre- 
judice, or  prepoffiffion.”  Speaking  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  of  the  more  modern  reformers,  Luther,  Melandlhon, 

' Sec.  he  fays,  “ They  can  no  longer  impofe  on  me  with 
their  authority  : Chriil  is  my  mader,  and  the  holy  fcriptures 
mv  rule,  and  t lie  only  dandard  of  divine  truth,”  See.  It  is 
b lieved  that  fome  pains  were  taken  to  fupprefs  this  work 
after  the  author’s  death.  It  is  almod  certain  that  it  was 
never  publilhed,  in  the- ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  till 
the  year  1790,  when  an  impreffion  of  it  was  given  to  the 
world  by  the  late  Rev.  Theophilus-  Lindfey.  This  was 
publilhed  in  8vo  ; and,  in  1797,  another  edition  in  1 21110. 
with  indices,  and  fome  account  of  the  author  in  the  preface, 
was  printed  at  the  expence  of  a focicty  “ for  promoting 
religious  knowledge,’’  See.  The  work  is  now  very  rare  ; 
and  notwith Handing  its  excellence,  and  evident  utility  to 
biblical  Undents,  'would  fcarcely  repay  a bookfeller  the 
charges  of  a new  impreffion.  See  preface  to  “The  Scripture 
Account,”  &c.  “ Sequel  to  Lindfey’s  Apology,”  p.  18, 
See.  Mr.  Haynes  left  a fon,  named  Samuel,  in  the  church, 
who,  on  account  of  his  fervices  as  tutor  to  the  ear!  of  Salif- 
bury,  was  prefented  by  that  nobleman  to  the  reclory  of 
Hatfield,  in  Hertfordfhire.  He  was  author  of  “ A Collection 
of  State  Papers,  from’ the  year  1542  to  1570,  tranferibed 
from  Original  Letters  and  other  Memorials,  never  before 
publilhed,  left  by  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,”  8c c.  See. 

HAYNICHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgeburg  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat. 
'50°  57'.  E.  long.  13  3'. 

HAYOBAYO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz.  ; 25  miles  W.S.W.  of  La  Paz. 

HAYWARD,  or  Haward,  a keeper  of  the  common 
herd  ot  cattle  of  a town  ; who  is  to  look  that  they  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds,  and  is  fworn 
in  the  lord’s  court  for  the  due  performance  of  his  office.  See 
Agillarius. 

Hayward,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  a writer  of  Englifh 
liiflory,  was  probably  educated  for  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  and  took  his  degree  of  L.L  1).  In  1599  he  publilhed 
" 'The  firlt  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  king  Henry  IV.” 
for  which,  on  account  of  fome  things  advanced  in  it,  he  wa6 
imprifoned  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  She  applied  to 
Bacon  to  fee  if  he  could  difeover  any  paffages  that  were  trea- 
fonable,  but  his  reply  was,  that  “ fortreafon  he  found  none, 
but  for  felony  very  many,”  which  he  explained  by  faying 
that  the  author  had  ilolen  many  fentences  from  Tacitus  and 
tran fluted  them  into  Englifh.  The  queen,  fufpefting  that 
more  perfons  were  employed  in  the  work,  would  have  ex- 
torted the  fecret  by  means  of  the  rack,  if  fhe  had  not  been 
prevented  by  Bacon.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  came  into 
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favour,  and  received  the.  honour  of  knighthood.  He  now 
publilhed  the  lives  of  the  three  Norman  kings,  and  a tract 
“ Of  Supremacy  in  Affairs  of  Religion.”  He  died  in  1627, 
after  which  was  publifhed  his  “ Life  and  Reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.”  See.  The  work  for  which,  as  a hillorian,  he 
is  mod  praifed,  is  his  “ Life  oi  Henry  IV.”  Gen.  Biog. 

HAYW OODSBORO,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of 
Chatham  county,  in  North  Carolina;  305  miles  from  Walh- 
ington. 

HAZARD,  a game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called,  fince  it  fpeedily  makes  a man,  or  undot 
him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice  ; and  as  many  may  play 
at  it  as  can  Hand  round  the  largeil  round  table. 

T wo  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main  and 
chance  ; the  latter  belonging  to  the  caller,  and  the  former, 
or  main,  to  the  other  gamefters.  There  can  be  no  mailt 
thrown  above  nine  nor  under  live  ; fo  that  live,  fix,  leveu. 
eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only  mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chance  • 
and  nicks  are  from  four  to  ten  : thus  four  is  a chance  to 
nine,  five  to  eight,  fix  to  feven,  leven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ; 
and  nine  and  ten  a chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight : in 
ffiort,  four,  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  Urn,  are  chances 
to  any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks  are 
either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main,  as  five  and 
five,  or  the  like  ; or  fix  and  twelve,  feven  and  eleven,  eight 
and  twelve.  Here  oblerve,  that  twelve  is  out  to  nine,  feven, 
and  five  ; eleven  is  out  to  nine,  eight,  fix,  and  live  ; and  ames- 
aee  and  duce-ace,  are  out.  to  all  mains  whatever. 

But  to  illuflrate  this  game  by  a few  examples  : fuppofe 
the  main  to  he  feven,  and  the  caller  throws  five,  which  is  his 
chance  ; lie  then  throws  again,  and  if  five  turn  up,  he  wins 
all  the  money  fet  him;  but  if  leven  is  thrown,  lie  mull  pay 
as  much  money  as  there  is  on  the  board  : again,  if  feven  be 
the  main,  and  the  cafter  throws  eleven,  or  a nick,  he  fweeps 
away  all  the  money  on  the  table  ; but  if  he  throws  a chance, 
as  in  the  firlt  cafe,  he  mull  throw  again  ; Lilly,  if  feven  be 
the  main,  and  the  caller  throws  ames-ace,  duce-ace,  or  twelve 
he  is  out  ; but  if  he  throws  from  four  to  ten,  he  hath  a 
chance  ; though  they  are  accounted  tile  worft  chances  on  the 
dice,  as  feven  is  reputed  the  bell  and  ealiell  main  to  be  flung. 
Four  and  five  are  bad  throws  (the  former  of  which  being 
called  by  the  tribe  of  nickers,  little  dick-filher)  as  having  only 
two  chances,  viz.  trey-ace,  and  two  duces,  or  trey-diice  anil 
quater-ace  ; whereas  feven  hath  three  chances,  viz.  cinque- 
duce,  fize-ace,  and  quater-trey.  Nine  and  ten  are  in  the 
like  condition  with  four  and  live  ; having  only  two  chances. 
Six  and  eight  have  indeed  the  fame  number  of  chances  with 
leven,  viz.  three ; but  experienced  gameflers  neverthclefs 
prefer  the  feven,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  to  throw  the 
doublets,  two  quaters,  or  two  treys.  It  is  alfo  the  opinion 
of  moll,  that  at  the  iirll  throw  the  cafter  hath  the  worll  of 
it.  On  the  whole,  hazard  is  certainly  one  of  the  mofl  be- 
witching and  ruinous  games  played  on  the  dice.  Happy, 
therefore,  the  man  who  either  never  heard  of  it,  or  who  has 
lefolution  enough  to  leave  it  off  in  time.  See  De  Moivre’s 
Do&.  of  Chances,  p.  160,  Sec.  See  Chance  and  Gaming. 

Hazard,  or  Richmond  bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  Hud- 
fon’s  bay,  on  the  well  coaff  of  Labrador,  with  a great 
number  of  fmall  iflands,  called  “ Archiwinipick”  by  the 
Indians  of  the  country.  N.  lat.  56°  35'.  W.  long.  75°  50'. 

HAZEL,  Hazle,  or  Hazle ~nut,  in  ylgriculture,  tlie 
name  of  a fmall  tree,  of  the  nut  kind,  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  the  forming  of  hedges.  It  is  not,  however,  well  fuited 
for  this  purpofe,  from  the  fmoothnefs  of  its  Item.  But  it 
is  extremely  ufeful  and  proper  in  conllructing  hurdles,  and 
^ other 
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other  fimilar  forts  of  wattled  work.  See  Corylus  and 

FltBERT. 

Hazei .-mould,  a term  applied  to  a yellowilh  kind  of 
mould  or  foil,  which  has  an  extremely  friable  quality,  being 
of  the  dry  loamy  defcription.  It  is  conftantly  met  with 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  of  a good  fort.  See  Soil. 

Hazel,  Witch.  See  Hamamelis  and  Ulmus. 

HAZELROUCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  and  the  principal  place  of  a 
diitrict ; 19  miles  S.  of  Dunkirk.  The  place  contains  661 1, 
and  the  north  and  fouth  cantons  13,296  each,  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  240  kilometres,  in  17  communes.  N.  lat. 
50"  43'.  lv.  long.  2J  37'. 

HAZERY  HU  TTY',  a town  of  Bengal,  15  miles  S.  W. 
of  Nattore.  N.  lat.  24  14'.  E.  long.  84  44'. 

HAZIR,  a town  of  Curdiftan,  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  at  its  union  with  the  Aras ; 33  miles  S.  W.  of 

Erbil. 

HAZIR  A,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 
25  miles  S.  of  Haura 

HAZEE.  See  Hazel. 

Hazlk,  in  Mining,  is  tiled  in  Cumberland  and  fonie  other 
dillrifts,  to  exprefs  grit-llone,  free-ftone,  and  what  is  called 
poll,  in  fome  dillricls. 

Hazle -nuts,  petrified,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  as  alfo  the  trees, 
branches,  juli  or  catkins,  chivers  or  hulks,  and  leaves  of  the 
hazle,  are  very  commonly  found  in  peat  modes,  and  in  the 
alluvial  accumulations  in  the  bottoms  of  vallies,  having  but 
little  fall,  and  on  the  flat  lbores  of  lakes  and  of  the  ocean, 
of  which  numerous  inllances  are  quoted  in  Parkinfon’s 
“ Organic  Remains, ’’  vol.  i.  pages  61  to  68,  and  94to  97. 
In  the  alluvial  flats,  in  the  vallies  in  Derby  (hire,  as  at  Mat- 
lock  Bridge,  the  Buts’  Failures  in  A (hover,  near  Alport, 
&c.,  hazle-nuts,  See.  are  very  common  in  layers,  between 
the  lilt  and  gravel.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  ‘ Catalogue  of 
Eodils,”  vol.  i.  p.  21*,  mentions  nuts  being  found  in  Miln- 
clofe  mine,  which  doubtlefs  fell  or  were  wafhed  into  opens 
from  the  furface  ; and  on  the  whole  it  feems  clear,  that  all 
thefe  belong  to  the  clafs  of  peat  foflils,  and  are  preferved  in 
the  moll  modern  of  the  earthy  depofits  or  accumulations  ; and 
that  hazle  wood,  where  truly  afeertained  to  be  fuel),  mud 
never  be  cladcd  with  the  primitive  ligneous  foilils  found  in 
the  Bath  free-done,  ( Parkinfon’s  Organic  Remains,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  in  the  Woburn  fand,  and  in  numerous  other  drata 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Grew  figures  what  he  calls  a 
hazle  catkin,  and  defdribes  it,  p.  267,  of  his  “ Rarities  at 
Grelham  College.” 

Hazle-/);/;,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the  gal- 
linaceous kind,  common  in  the  w oods  of  Germany,  and  lup- 
pofed  by  many  to  be  the  attagen  of  the  ancients.  See  Te- 
TRAO  Bonajia. 

H AZ-O  GHU-B  AZ  A R Z I C H,or  Agioi-B  assokdsei  k , 
in  Geography,  a commercial  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  inhabited  by  many  rich  Armenians;  38  miles  S. 
of  Dridra. 

HAZY  Islands,  a cluder  of  fmall  iflands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  55'  55'-  E.  long.  225’42'. 

PIE  A,  a maritime  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Tanfif,  E.  by  the  province  of 
Sherina,  on  Cherma,  W.  by  the  ocean,  and  S.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Sus.  The  inhabitants  of  Hea  are  a trading  people, 
but  redlefs  and  little  civilized ; they  are  perpetually  dif- 
1 raided  by  intedine  broils.  The  province  of  Sherma,  which 
lies  between  this  and  that  of  Morocco,  has  been  difinember- 
ed  from  that  of  Hea. 

Head,  caput,  the  uppermod  or  foremod  part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal. 


Pliny,  and  other  of  the  ancient  naturalids,  fpeak  of  a nation 
of  people  without  heads,  called  Blemmyes. 

We  have  accounts,  in  modern  geographers  and  travellers, 
of  people  whofe  heads  are  as  ffut  as  the  hand  ; it  being  the 
culloin  among  them  to  flatten  the  childrens’  heads,  when 
new-born,  by  palling  them  through  a prefs,  or  laying  them 
between  two  planks  with  a confiderable  weight  thereon- 
Thefe  are  laid  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Co- 
faquas,  on  the  river  Amazons,  in  South  America. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  fliapes  of  the  head,  and 
of  the  methods  employed  in  producing  them,  among  people 
of  different  nations,  fee  Cranium. 

Head,  in  Anatomy,  that  divifion  of  the  body,  which  is 
placed  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertebra!  column.  We 
may  conlider  this  in  two  different  points  of  view  : id. 
As  a bony  drudlure,  formed  into  cavities, . which  contain 
and  prote£l  the  brain,  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe,  and 
the  inllruments  of  madication  ; and,  2dly.  As  a more  or 
lefs  heavy  mafs,  articulated  with  the  neck,  and  capable  of 
beincr  moved  on  it  in  various  directions. 

The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  head  form  a large  oval  ca- 
vity, in  which  the  brain  is  lodged,  and  towards  the  inferior 
and  lateral  parts  of  which  the  organs  of  hearing  are  placed  ; 
under  the  front  of  this  is  placed  an  affemblage  of  bones  of 
an  irregular  figure,  compoling  the  face,  and  forming  the 
Orbits,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  which  contain  the  organs 
of  feeing,  duelling,  and  tailing,  as  well  as  thofe  of  maf- 
tication,  and  a part  of  fuch  as  are  concerned  in  fwal- 
lowing. 

The  odeology  of  thefe  parts  is  confidered  under  Cua- 
Niu.M  ; together  with  the  figure,  diir.enlions,  and  relative 
proportions  of  the  component  parts,  the  national  differences 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  the  Itrudture  and  formation  of  the 
teeth,  &:c.  The  contents  of  the  cranium  are  deferibed  in 
the  article  Brain  ; the  organ  of  hearing  under  Ear  ; the 
contents  of  the  orbit  and  nalal  cavities  under  Eye  and  Nose; 
the  organ  of  tafle  under  Tongue  ; thofe  of  mallication  and 
deglutition,  excepting  the  jaws  and  teeth,  which  are  de- 
feribed with  the  olleology,  under  Deglutition. 

The  external  furface  of  the  head  prefents  very  different 
outlines  in  different  parts  of  its  circumference.  On  the  up- 
per part  of  its  front  afpeCl,  on  the  fuperior  portion,  the 
iidcs  and  back  part,  the  forms  are  all  convex  or  rounded, 
but  do  not  exhibit  the  regular  curves,  and  precife  dimen- 
fions,  which  are  the  attributes  of  geometrical  figures.  The 
afpecls,  which  we  have  now  indicated,  are  all  parts  of  the 
oval  cafe,  in  which  the  brain  is  lodged.  The  integuments 
are  covered,  except  on  the  forehead,  by  hnir  ; and  they  are 
called  altogether  the  hairy  fealp.  (See  Integuments.)  In 
defeending  from  the  forehead  we  come  to  the  face,  of 
which  the  outline  is  very  irregular,  but  fo  well  known,  that 
we  (ball  be  excufed  from  particularly  deferibing  it.  The 
parts  of  this  divifion,  which  in  common  language  are  termed 
the  features,  are  connedted  with  the  organs  already  alluded 
to  ; the  eye -brow  and  eye-lids  are  delcribed  with  the  eye  ; 
the  nofe  with  that  organ  ; the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  cavity,  in  which  mallication  is  carried  on,  un- 
der the  article  Deglutition.  The  inferior  furface  of  the 
head,  which  is  its  broadeft  and  moll  extenfive  afpeCt,  refts 
upon  the  neck,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  mufcles,  by 
which  the  former  is  moved  upon  the  latter  organ.  The 
external  view  prefents  to  us  the  head,  as  extending,  both  in. 
front  and  behind,  beyond  the  out-line  of  the  neck  : the 
pollerior  projection,  which  con  fills  of  the  convexity  of  the 
occiput,  is  the  leaft  confiderable  ; the  anterior  is  compofed 
of  the  front  end  of  the  lower  jawbone  called  the  chin.  Tin! 
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lateral  convexities  of  the  head  are  gently  continued  by  a 
gradual  Hope  into  the  Tides  of  the  neck. 

The  head  is  articulated  with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  canal  of  the  fpine  corre- 
fponds  to  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  hone.  And 
the  iituation  of  this  articulation  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bails  cranii ; nearly  in  the  middle  of  a line,  drawn  between 
the  mod  prominent  points  of  the  incifor  teeth  and  occi- 
put. The  place  of  the  great  occipital  foramen,  and  of 
the  condyles  placed  towards  its  Iront,  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ; coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the  palate  ; 
whi'e  that  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  is  nearly  vertical.  Hence, 
in  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body,  the  former  organs  are 
directed  forwards. 

In  confequence  of  the  articu'ation  between  the  head  and 
the  vertebral  column  being  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  bafis  of  the  flcull,  fo  that  the  fpine  is  placed  perpen- 
dicularly under  the  head,  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  fuf- 
tained  almoil  entirely  by  the  former.  The  head  would 
be  in  a date  of  perfect  equilibrium  on  the  fpine,  in  the 
ereft  attitude  of  the  body,  if  the  parts  in  front  of  this 
point  exactly  counterbalanced  thofe  which  are  behind  it. 
But  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  head  falls  in  front 
of  the  articulation  ; fo  that  it  would  incline  forwards  on 
the  atlas,  if  all  extraneous  fupport  were  fuddenly  removed. 
This  tendency  of  the  parts  is  refitted  partly  by  a liga- 
ment, which  paffes  from  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  to  the 
occiput,  and  partly  by  the  mufcles,  which  are  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  articulations. 

The  ligamentum  nuclue,  or  cervical  ligament,  (ligament 
furepineux  cervical  of  Bichat,)  is  a thin  fibrous  ttratum, 
attached  to  the  fpines  of  the  cervical  vertebra  on  one  fide, 
and  to  the  occiput  on  the  other,  and  affording  attachment 
to  various  mufcles  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  has  two 
flat  furfaces,  which  are  turned  towards  the  right  and  left 
cervical  mufcles  ; an  anterior,  a fuperior,  and  a poiferior 
xnargin.  The  former  of  thefe  is  affixed  to  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes;  the  fecond  to  the  external  perpendicular  ridge,  and 
to  the  tuberofity  of  the  occipital  bone  ; and  the  third  is  ex- 
tended in  a ffraight  line  from  the  occipital  tuberofity  to  the 
latt  cervical  Ipine.  The  compofition  of  the  ligament  is  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  and  generally  very  thin  : the  pofterior  mar- 
gin in  general  is  its  thickefi  part.  In  fome  fubjefts  it  is 
very  weak.  Its  ufe  feems  to  be  that  of  affording  fome  fup- 
port to  the  head,  and  preventing  it  from  inclining  forwards. 
We  {ball  be  able  to  underftand  tlic  anatomy  and  ule  of  this 
1: ; ament  bett  by  obferving  it  in  quadrupeds,  where  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  occipital  condyles,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  head  is  maintained  in  its  poiition,  with  refpeft  to  the 
vertebral  column,  are  fo  different  from  what  we  obferve  in 
the  human  fubjeft. 

The  former  fubjeft  is  confidered  in  the  article  Cranium, 
under  the  head  of  the  comparlfon  of  the  human fhull  to  that  of  ani- 
mals. In  confequence  of  the  occipital  condyles  being  placed 
fo  far  back  in  the  head,  as  we  fee  them  to  be  in  animals, 
where,  in  moil  inttances,  they  arc  at  its  pofterior  lurface, 
the  whole  rrnfs  of  the  head,  inftead  of  being  in  equilibrio  on 
a perpendicular  column  placed  under  it,  is  in  front  of  that 
column  ; and  requires  for  its  fupport  a cervical  ligament  of 
enormous  thicknefs  and  ttrength,  of  which  we  can  form  no 
adequate  notion  from  the  inconliderable  aua'ogous  part  in 
the  human  fubjeft.  If  the  fpine  were  placed  perpendicularly 
in  a quadruped,  and  the  head  thrown  into  the  attitude,  in 
which  it  would  be  in  equilibrio  on  the  fpine,  the  eyes  would 
be  turned  backwards,  and  the  mouth  dir  eft  ly  upwards. 

For  the  form  of  the  bones,  which  conllitute  the  ground- 
work of  this  articulation,  we  mutt  refer  to  the  articles  CitA- 
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mum  and  Siune.  Thole  articulations  of  the  latter,  whirl* 
deviate  from  the  -general  dilpolition,  and  coniequently  re- 
quire leparate  notice,  are  efpecially  concerned  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  head  : they  are,  that  of  the  occiput  with  the 
alias,  of  the  fame  bone  with  the  axis,  and  that  of  thefe  two 
vertebra:  with  each  other:  for,  although  the -latter  have  no 
conneftion  with  the  occiput,  it  is  entirely  fubfervient  to  the 
rotation  of  the  head,  which  moves  in  this  cafe  with  the  atlas. 
Each  of  thefe  three  articulations  mutt  be  particularly  de- 
feribed. 

Articulation  of  the  occiput  with  the  atlas  (articulation 
occipito-alloidienne).  The  condyles  of  the  former  bone  are 
received  in  the  fuperior  articular  cavities  of  the  latter  ; the 
refpeftive  furfaces  being  covered  by  cartilaginous  ftrata. 
They  are  both  direfted  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  fo 
that  the  two  joints  approach  each  on  the  front,  and  recede 
behind.  An  anterior  and  a pofterior  ligament,  and  a fyno- 
vial  membrane  at  each  condyle,  ferve  to  maintain  the  bones 
iti  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  facilitate 
their  motion. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  compofed  of  two  f.ifciculi  : a 
ftiperficial  one,  narrow,  thick,  and  rounded,  defeeuding  from 
the  baiilary  procefs  to  the  tuberele  of  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  ; a broader,  thin,  and  flattenpned  one,  attached  to 
the  occiput  between  the  condyles,  and  to  the  atlas  between 
its  articular  hollows.  The  hrtt  is  made  up  of  parallel  fibres; 
the  fecond,  of  which  the  fibrous  llrufture  is  not  fodiilinft, 
of  threads  which  purfue  various  directions.  The  ligament 
formed  by  their  juxtapolition  correfponds  to  the  refti 
mufcles  in  front,  and  behind  to  the  odontoid  procefs  and  its 
ligaments. 

The  pofterior  ligament,  broader  than  the  former,  confifts 
alfo  of  two  portions,  which  are  attached  above  to  the  pof- 
terior femi-circle  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  divide  below. 
The  pofterior  is  fixed  to  the  arch  of  the  atlas  ; and  the  an- 
terior is  loft  upon  the  dura  mater,  the  fibrous  compofition 
of  which  it  refembles,  while  the  other  has  a loofer  texture. 
This  ligament,  taken  altogether,  is  broad,  and  very  dif- 
tinftly  marked  ; it  correfponds  in  front  to  the  dura  mater, 
behind  to  the  pofterior  refti  mufcles,  and  the  fuperior  ob- 
lique ; on  the  ficies  to  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  fub-occipi- 
tal  nerves. 

The  fynovial  membrane  covers  the  condy'e,  and  a fmall 
part  of  the  hone  in  front,  on  one  fide,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  correfponding  hollows  of  the  atlas.  As  it  paffes  be- 
tween thefe,  it  lines,  in  front,  a fibrous  fafciculus,  behind, 
a conliderable  portion  of  cellular  fubttance,  on  the  inlide, 
the  extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  ligament,  which  thereby  ac- 
quires a fmooth  lurface,  and  a part  of  the  odontoid  liga- 
ment ; moreover,  fome  fmall  portions  of  fat  projecting  to- 
wards the  joints,  and  formerly  confidered  as  glands. 

Conneftion  of  the  occiput  with  the  axis  (articulation  cc- 
cipito-axo'idienne).  There  are  not  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
articulation,  any  contiguous  furfaces  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  confcquentiy  moving  on  each  other ; the  two  bones  are 
held  together  merely  by  .two  ftrong  lateral  or  odontoid  liga- 
ments, and  by  a pofterior  ligament. 

The  lateral,  or  odontoid  ligaments,  are  two  in  number, 
attached  to  the  apex  and  fides  of  the  odontoid  procefs, 
continued  upwards  and  outwards  in  a diverging  manner,  and 
inferted  in  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  end  of  each  con- 
dyle. Their  fibres  an:  parallel,  and  united  by  a very  clofe 
tiffue,  and  they  form  two  thick,  rounded  and  ffiort  fafei- 
culi.  They  correfpond  behind  to  the  next  ligament,  above 
and  in  front  to  cellular  tiffue,  which  furrounds  the  odontoid 
procefs  and  favours  its  motions. 

The  pofterior  ligament  (apparatus  colli  ligamentofus,  or 
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Occipito-axoYdicn, ) is  a broad  flattened  fafciculus,  thin  at  its 
middle,  and  thicker  on  the  Tides.  Above  it  is  attached  to 
the  bafilary  furface  of  the  occiput,  it  defeends  over  the 
odontoid  procefs,  and  has  the  following  terminations  be- 
low. In  front  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  ligament,  the  fpcceeding  or  middle  fibres  are  inferted 
into  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  the  poilerior  are  confounded 
with  the  poilerior  ligament  of  the  vertebrae,  of  which  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  fuperior  origin.  It  will  be  obvious 
from  this  defeription  that  its  fibres  are  of  unequal  lengths ; 
they  are  difpofed  in  a parallel  manner,  and  are  clofely  ar- 
ranged. Behind  it  correfponds  to  the  dura  mater,  to  which 
it  adheres  above;  the  bafilary  procefs  of  the  occiput,  the 
odontoid  procefs,  the  tranfverfe  ligament,  and  the  poilerior 
furface  of  the  axis  are  covered  by  it  on  the  front  conne6lic.il 
of  the  atlas  with  the  axis  (articulation  atilo'ido-axbidienne ) . 
Here  there  are  two  modes  of  attachment : the  odontoid  pro- 
cels  is.  confined  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  the  body,  the 
plates,  a d the  articular  precedes  of  the  two  vertebrae  are 
joined  together. 

The  odontoid  procefs  pofieffes,  for  its  articulation,  two 
convex  furfaces,  an  anterior  and  a poilerior,  both  covered 
by  a thin  ifratum  of  cartilage.  The  former  correfponds  to 
a cartilaginous  furface  on  the  back  of  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  ; the  latter  moves  againll  the  tranfverfe  ligament. 
The  joint  poffeffcs  two  fynovial  membranes  and  a tranfverfe 
ligament. 

The  tranfverfe  ligament  is  a thick  and  flattened  fibrous 
fafciculus,  rather  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  inferted  in  the  internal  lides  of  the  upper 
hollows  of  the  atlas.  The  ligament  is  extended  behind  the 
odontoid  procefs,  deferibes  in  its  courfe  about  the  fourth  of 
a circle,  and  thus  forms,  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas, 
a kind  of  ring,  in  which  the  odontoid  turns,  or  which  turns 
upon  it.  It  is  contiguous,  behind,  to  the  ligament  lall  de- 
feribed,  in  front,  to  the  odontoid  procefs  and  its  ligaments. 
Its  fibres  are  parallel  and  very  clofe.  A fmall  fafciculus, 
detached  from  its  lower  edge,  is  fixed  to  the  body  of  the 
axis,  and  holds  the  ligament  in  its  proper  fituation.  The 
upper  edge  is  fometimes  furmounted  by  a fmallcr  tranfverfe 
band,  having  the  fame  dirc6lion  as  the  larger  one,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  cellular  tifiae. 

The  anterior  fynovial  membrane  covers  the  frnooth  fur- 
face of  the  atlas  in  front,  and  the  anterior  one  of  the  odon- 
toid behind.  Where  it  is  continued  between  thefe  it  is  loofe, 
and  furrounded  by  much  cellular  tifTue. 

The  poilerior  fynovial  membrane  covers  the  poilerior  fur- 
face,  and  a little  of  the  fides  of  the  odontoid  procefs,  and 
the  front  of  the  tranfverfe  ligament.  It  is  furrounded  by 
much  celluiar  fubftance,  and  allows  a free  motion  of  the 
parts. 

The  general  cone6lion  of  the  atlas  with  the  axis  is  effe6led 
by  the  two  articular  furfaces  of  thefe  vertebra:,  which,  when 
compared  to  the  correfponding  proccffes  of  the  fucceeding 
bones,  arc  dillinguifhed  by  their  horizontal  difpofition  and 
very  great  breadth.  They  are  covered  by  thin  cartilages, 
furniihed  with  fynovial  membranes,  and  tied  together  by  an 
anterior  and  a poilerior  ligament. 

The  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament  arife  fifdm  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  front  arch  of  the  atlas,  defeend,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  balls  of  the  odontoid  procefs  and  into  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  The  re6ti  majores  partly  cover  this  liga- 
ment. 

Tiie  poilerior  ligament  is  thin  and  very  loofe,  to  permit 
the  rotitorv  motions  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis,  it  arifes  from 
the  poilerior  arch  of  the  former,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
lamina;  of  the  latter.  Its  texture,  which  is  almolt  cellular. 
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has  no  analogy  to  the  yellovvifh  ligaments,  of  which  it  His 
the  fituation.  It  correfponds  in  front  to  the  dura  mater, 
behind  to  the  inferior  oblique  mufcles,  and  much  cellular 
fubllance. 

The  fynovial  membrane  is  remarkable  for  its  great  laxitr, 
which  permits  a correfponding  extent  of  motion.  It  covers 
the  articular  furface,  and  a little  of  the  neighbouring  bony- 
part  of  the  atlas,  then  defeends  upon  the  axis,  and  covers 
its  furface.  Its  loofe  portion,  continued  between  thefe  two 
parts,  is  furrounded  by  much  cellular  tiffue,  on  the  infide  by 
the  interior  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  externally 
by  the  vertebral  artery.  This  fynovial  membrane  is  rather 
llronger  than  the  preceding  ones. 

Motions  of  the  Head. — -Thefe  are  of  two  kinds : id,  thefe 
in  which  the  head  is  carried  direftly  forwards,  backwards, 
or  in  any  other  diredlion  ; and  2dly,  rotation,  in  which  it 
moves  on  its  own  axis.  Two  feparate  articulations  are  pro- 
vided for  thefe  movements  : the  former  are  effected  by  the 
joints  compofed  of  the  occipital  condyles,  and  the  fuperior 
hollows  of  the  atlas  ; the  latter  by  the  conne6lion  of  the 
atlas  with  the  axis. 

The  motions  of  the  head  upon  the  alias,  are  thofe  of 
flexion  (in  which  the  head  is  carried  towards  the  front  of 
the  trunk,  or  forwards),  extenfion  (where  it  is  moved  in  the 
oppofite  dire6lion),  and  inclination  to  either  fide.  In  all 
thefe,  the  cervical  region  of  the  vertebral  column  mull  be 
previoufly  fixed  to  afford  a point  of  fupport.  The  head 
reprefents  in  all  a lever  of  the  fir  it  kind,  in  which  the 
fulcrum  is  at  the  joint,  and  the  power  and  reiillance  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  motion.  The  lateral  inclination  is 
very  limited.  Beiides  thefe,  Bichat  mentions  circumdu&ion, 
or  the  fucceffive  performance  of  the  different  kinds  of  mo- 
tion juft  enumerated  ; but  adds  that  it  is  very  obfeure. 

The  motions  forwards  and  backwards,  although  the  moll 
extenfive  belonging  to  this  joint,  are  iliil  very  limited  ; and 
amount  merely  to  a flight  nodding  in  either  diredion. 
However,  the  narrow  limits  of  flexion,  extenfion,  and  la- 
teral inclination,  are  compenfated  by  the  movements  of  the 
cervical  vertebras  ; which  carry  the  head  with  them.  When- 
ever the  latter  part  is  moved  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the 
effe6l  is  produced  by  a general  motion  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra:. Flexion  of  the  occipito-atloidal  articulation  is  at- 
tended with  a motion  of  the  chin  downwards  and  back- 
wards, a diminution  of  the  fpace  between  the  lower  and 
the  vertebral  column,  and  a confequent  relaxation  and  fold- 
ing of  the  ik in  on  the  front  of  the  neck.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  cervical  region  of  the  fpine  is  moved  for- 
wards, the  relation  between  it  and  the  jaw  continues  nearly 
the  fame,  and  the  fkin  is,  confequently,  not  affedled. 
Moreover,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  head  turns  on  itfelf ; in 
the  latter,  where  the  cervical  vertebrae  communicate  their 
motion  to  the  head,  a much  larger  arc  of  a circle  is  deferibed 
by  the  latter. 

The  ligaments,  which  tie  the  odontoid  procefs  to  the 
occiput,  limit  the  motion  of  the  head  in  the  cavities  of  the 
atlas.  Luxation  cannot  be  produced  in  thefe  motions  ; the 
articular  furfaces  are  held  together  too  firmly,  the  motions 
are  too  obfeure,  and  the  odontoid  ligaments  refill  too  effec- 
tually. 

The  mufcles,  producing  thefe  motions,  may  be  divided 
iato  two  dalles ; viz.  thofe  which  affe6t  the  articulation 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas  only,  and  thofe 
which  are  calculated  to  affedl  others  as  well  as  that  articu- 
lation. Of  the  fecond  clafs  fome  are  attached  to  the  lower 
jaw,  and  others  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  former 
are:  I,  re6li  capitis  interni  mmorcs  ; 2,  recti  capitis  late- 
rales ; 3,  rc6li  capitis  poltici  minores  ; 4,  obliqui  capitis 

fuperiores. 
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fuperlores.  The  latter  form  two  clafTes,  of  which  one  con- 
fifis  of  mufcles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  or  os  hyoides, 
and  'includes  ; i , latiflimi  colli  ; 2,  biventres  maxilla;; 
3,  mylohyoidei  ; 4,  geniohyoidei  ; 5,  geniohyogloffi  ; 6,  omo- 
hyoidei  ; 7,  fternohyoidei  ; 8,  fternothyroidei  ; 9,  thy- 
rohyoidei.  The  fecond  clafs  contains  mufcles  attached  to 
the  hones  of  the  cranium,  and  confills  of  : 1,  fierno- 
niaftoidei  ; 2,  redli  capitis  interni  majores  ; 3,  certain  fibres 
of  the  trapezii  ; 4,  fplenii  capitis  ; 5,  complexi  ; 6,  redfi 
capitis  poftici  majores  ; 7,  trachclo-maftoidei.  We  obferve, 
from  this  enumeration,  that  the  motions  of  the  head  are 
provided  fipr  by  verv  numerous  mufcles.  “ In  their  general 
directions  they  are  feen,”  fays  Dr.  Barclay,  “ like  all  other 
mufcles,  where  motions  in  various  directions  are  required,  to 
differ  confiderably  as  to  obliquity  ; and  by  their  decuffa- 
tions  at  various  angles,  not  only  to  ilrengthen  the  connections 
of  the  bones,  but  to  multiply  tiie  natural  diagonals  of  their 
fibres.  By  this  arrangement  they  combine  their  forces  in 
Inch  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  with  fuch  facility,  that 
the  parts,  which  they  move,  are  all  moved,  dircCted,  and 
moderated,  with  but  little  change  in  the  relative  pofition 
of  their  mufcular  fibres,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a 
rapidity,  minutenefs,  fieadinefs,  and  accuracy,  that  exceed 
comprehenfion.”  On  the  mufcular  Motions  of  the  Body, 
P-  3l9- 

The  greatefi  number,  and  by  far  the  mofl  powerful  muf- 
cles, are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  pafs  between 
t he  posterior  furfaceof  the  vertebral  column  and  the  occiput. 
Their  action,  in  the  ereCt  Hate  of  the  body,  counteracts  the 
tendency,  which  the  head  has  to  fall  forwards,  derived 
from  what  We  have  already  explained  concerning  the  pofition 
of  the  occipito-atloidal  articulation.  Place  the  occipital 
condyles  on  any  point  of  fupport,  and  the  head  will  incline 
forwards,  unlefs  it  be  held  in  equilibrio  by  a force  applied 
behind  ; the  extenfor  mufcles,  in  the  living  body,  have  that 
power,  and  their  conftant  exertion  is  neceffarv  to  the  main- 
taining the  head  in  equilibrio  on  the  vertebral  column. 
Hence,  if  their  conltruClion  be  fuddenly  fufpended,  as 
when  a perfon  falls  afleep  in  the  fitting  pofition,  with  his 
head  unfupported,  that  part  does  immediately  incline  for- 
wards on  the  fpine.. 

Motions  of  the  atluido-axeidal  articulation — The  head  ac- 
companies theTirfi  vertebra  'in  all  the  motions  of  that  bone 
upon  the  fecond.  Thefe  are  performed  in  a horizontal 
plane,  and  con  fill  of  rotation  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
tranfverfe  ligament  behind,  and  the  anterior  arch' of  the 
atlas  in  front,  manifeflly  oppofe  the  final  lei!  attempts  at 
flexion  and  extenfion,  beeaufe  they  meet  immediately  in  the 
odontoid  procefs  with  an  infurmountable  obffacle.  Lateral 
inclination  is  equally  prevented  by  the  odontoid  ligaments, 
which  alfo  ferve  to  limit  the  rotations  of  the  atlas  on  the 
axis.  The  loofenefs  of  the  fynovial  membrane  admits  the 
greatefi  latitude  of  motion  in  the  inferior  horizontal  planes 
of  the  atlas  on  the  fuperior  ones  of  the  axis  ; and  this 
kind  of  rotation  is  limited  merely  by  the  odontoid  liga- 
ments. Belides  the  breadth  of  the  horizontal  planes,  and 
the  laxity  of  the  fynovial  membrane,  which  fo  greatly  favour 
extenfive  motion  in  this  articulation  ; we  obferve,  as  a fur- 
ther difpofition  calculated  to  fecure  the  fame  object,  that 
there  are  no  lateral  rifings  that  can  in  any  way  check  the 
rotatory  motion.  The  fiate  of  the  articulation,  in  this  mo- 
tion, is  as  follows  : the  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  tranfverie 
ligament  roll  agaiuft  the  odontoid  procefs  ; the  inferior  hori- 
zontal planes  of  the  former  move  over  thofc  of  the  latter, 
and  pafs  confiderably  over  their  edges,  in  oppolite  directions 
on  the  right  and  left  lidos.'  The  fynovial  membranes,  the 


anterior  and  pofierior  ligaments,  and  the  odontoid  ligamentj 
are  firetched. 

Probably  luxation  may  occur,  when  this  motion  is  carried 
beyond  a certain  extent  with  confiderable  force. 

In  the  rotatory  motions,  the  head  and  atlas  are  firmly 
held  together  by  the  mufcles,  which  pafs  between  thofc 
parts  ; in  this  way  they  are  fixed  and  prevented  from  obey- 
ing any  forces  that  might  incline  them  in  any  direction. 
The  mufcles,  which  rotate,  are  the  following:  viz.  1,  la- 
tifiimi  colli  ; 2,  obliqui  capitis  inferiores  ; 3,  a part  of  the 
fplenii  colli,  and  all  the  mufcles  enumerated  lafi,  except  the 
interni  capitis  majores. 

“ During  thefe  motions,”  fays  Dr.  Barclay,  “ the  mufcles 
peculiar  to  the  head  and  atlas,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
from  the  vertebra  dentata  downwards,  become  fixers  ; and 
thus  the  inclinations  of  the  head  and  neck,  arifing  from  the 
aCtion  of  the  rotatory  mufcles  being  every  where  prevented, 
the  only  dircdlions,  in  which  they  can  fenlibly  exert  their 
forces,  muft  be  horizontal ; in  which  directions,  if  they  ad 
alternately,  the  head  mult  move,  without  inclination,  towards 
the  right  or  left,  on  the  vertebra  dentata.  But,  as  in  thefe 
motions  the  two  halves  of  the  fecond  pair  cannot  co-operate, 
the  muicles  employed  to  roll  the  head,  fo  as  to  turn  the  face 
to  the  right,  are  : 1,  the  right  latiffimus  colli  ; 2,  left  llcrno- 
mafioideus  ; 3,  part  of  the  left  trapezius  ; 4,  5,  right  !ple- 
nius  capitis  and  colli  ; 6,  left  complexus  ; 7,  right  re&us  ca- 
pitis pofiicws  major  ; 8,  right  obliqnus  capitis  inferior  ; 
9,  right  trachclo-mafioidcus.  The  remaining  halves  of  the 
lame  pairs  will  roll  it  to  the  left  ; and  the  two  halves  of  the 
fame  pairs  act  alternately  as  moderators  and  motors.”  On 
the  mufcular  Motions,  p.  321. 

Head,  water  in  tbs , and  dropfy  in  the.  See  Hvduock- 
PIIACUS  and  Dnopsv. 

Head,  Injuries  of.  See  Ixjukihs  of  the  Head. 

Head,  Ulcers  of  the.  See  Poiutit.o. 

Head  of  Birds.  See  Birds. 

Head  of  Fife.  See  Fisii. 

PIkad  is  alio  applied  in  a general  fenfe,  by  analogy,  to  the 
uppermofi  or  principal  extremity  of  any  thing  ; or  figura- 
tively, when  fpeaking  of  communities,  to  the  luperior  ; and, 
when  referred  to  place  or  priority,  is  that  fiation  or  pofition' 
which  is  molt  honourable. 

Head,  in  Architecture . Heads  are  ufed  as  an  ornament 
of  fculpture  or  carved  work,  frequently  ferving  as  the  key 
of  an  arch  or  plat -band,  and  other  occaiions. 

Thefe  heads  ufually  reprefent  lome  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities, virtues,  feafons,  ages,  &c.  with' their  attributes.  The 
heads  of  beafis  are  alio  uied  in  places  fuitable  thereto  : asa 
bullock’s  or  flieep’s  head,  for  a (1  rambles  ora  market-houfe  ; 
a dog’s  for  a kennel  ; a deer's  or  a boar's,  lor  a park  or 
forefi  ; or  a horle’s,  for  a liable,  See. 

Iri  the  metopes  of  the  friezes,  and  other  parts  of  certain 
antique  Doric  temples,  we  meet  with  reprefentations  of  bul- 
locks’ or  rams’  heads  flayed,  as  a fymbol  of  the  laoifices 
offered  there. 

In  Heraldry,  the  heads  of  men,  beafis,  birds,  Sec.  are 
borne  in  armoury,  either  full-faced  and  in  front,  or  fide- 
faced  and  in  profile,  which  mufi  be  difiinguilhed  in  bla- 
zoning. 

Among  Medalliffs,  the  different  heads  on  ancient  coins 
are  difiinguilhed  by  the  different  dreffes  thereof.  See 
Medal. 

I11  the  imperial  medals,  where  the  head  is  quite  bare,  it 
is  uluallv  a lign  the  perfon  was  not  an  emperor,  but  one 
of  the  children  of  one,  or  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  em- 
pire. Though  we  have  in  fiances  of  thofe  w ho  were  only 
Ctefars,  and  never  reigned,  being  crowned  with  laurel  or 
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adorned  with  a diadem  ; as,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  fome 
emperors  heads  entirely  bare.  The  heads  which  are  covered, 
are  either  covered  with  a diadem  or  a crown,  or  a fimple 
Calk,  or  a veil,  or  with  fome  otl^er  foreign  covering  ; whereof 
the  diadem  is  the  molt  ancient.  The  fenate  firll  granted  it 
to  Julius  Caelar  to  wear  the  laurel  crown,  which  his  fucef- 
fors  took  after  him.  The  heads  of  deities  are  frequently 
diltinguilhed  by  fome  fpecial  l'ymbol  thereof. 

Hkad  is  alio  ufed  for  the  horns  of  a deer,  as  a hart, 
buck,  &c. 

Harts  mew,  or  calt  their  heads,  every  year,  and  get  new 
ones. 

The  old  hart  or  buck  calls  his  head  fooner  than  the 
young  ; and  the  time  is  about  the  month  of  February 
or  March.  Having  call  their  heads,  they  inllantly  with- 
draw. into  the  tliickets,  hiding  themfelves  in  convenient 
places  near  good  w iter,  Sec.  and  far  from  the  annoyance  of 
dies-  ...  , . - 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  begin  to  button  again  in 
March,  or  April,  i.  e.  to  Ihoot  out  new  horns,  which  at 
firll  appear  like  little  branches. 

Note,  if  a hart  be  gelt  before  he  have  a head,  he  will 
never  bear  any  ; and  if  he  be  gelt  when  he  lias  a head,  he 
will  never  after  mew  or  call  it.  If  only  one  of  his  tellicles 
be  taken  out,  it  is  laid,  lie  will  want  a horn  on  that  fide  ; 
and  that,  if  one  of  the  tellicles  be  only  tied  up,  lie  will  want 

the  horn  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  age  of  a hart  or  deer  is  uftially  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  heads.  A deer  of  the  firll  head,  of  the  fecond 

^ At  one  year  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  called  fgni- 
ficators,  of' horns  to  come.  The  fecond  year  they  appear 
more  perfe&ly,  but  llraiglit  and  fimple  ; this  makes  the  firll 
head,  properly  called  broches,  and  in  a fallow  deer  pricks. 
The*  third  year  they  grow  into  two  f pears,  or  four,  fix, 
or  eio-ht  finall  branches.  At  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or 
ten.  ° At  the  fifth,  ten  or  twelve.  At  the  fixth,  fourteen 
or  Yixtcen.  At  the  feventh  year  they  bear  their  heads 
beamed,  branched,  and  fu mined,  as  much  as  they  will 
bear,  never  multiplying  farther,  but  only  growing  in  mag- 

IHtThe  names  and  divcrfitics  of  heads,  in  the  hunting  lan- 
guage, are  as  follow  : . 

The  part  that  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  .and  tops,  is 
called  the  beam,  and  the  little  llreaks  therein  are  glitters  : 
that  which  is  about  the  crull  of  the  beam  is  termed  pearls  ; 
•ind  that  which  is  about  the  bur  ilfelf,  formed  like  little 
pCarls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the  rejl  ; the  bur  is  next 
the  head,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  is  called  pearls  ; 
the  firll  branch  is  called  antler,  the  fecond  fur-antler  ; all  the 
reil  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you  come  to  the  crown, 
palm,  or  croche,  are  called  royals,  or  fur-royals  ; the  little 
buds  or  brochcs,  about  the  tops,  are  called  crocbes. 

The  heads  alio  go  by  feveral  names.  The  firll  head  is 
called  a ero-ivn  top,  becaufe  the  crocbes  are  ranged  in  form 
of  a crown  ; the  fecond  is  called  a palmed  lop,  becaufe  the 
,-roches  are  formed  like  a man’s  hand.  In  all  heads  which 
bear  not  above  three  or  four,  the  crocbes,  being  placed  aloft, 
ill  of  one  height,  in  form  of  a duller  of  nuts,  are  called 
heads  of  Jo.  many  crocbes.  All  heads  which  bear  two  on 
th-  top,  and  have  their  crocbes  doubling,  are  called  forked 
he  - Is  AU  heads  which  have  double  Durrs,  or  the  antlers, 
royals,  and  croches,  turned  down  wards  contrary  to  the  other 
beads,  are  called  Jim  pie  beads.  See  Hunting. 

Head  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  tor  the  whole  man. 

Xu  this  fenfe  we  fay,  to  offer  a reward  for  a man’s  head. 

La  proferiptions,  there  is  a price  fet  on  a man’s  head. 


Capitation  denotes  a tax  laid  upon  each  head,  called  alfo 
poll  and  head-money. 

Head,  in  the  Military  Art.  Head  of  the  camp  is  the 
front  or  foremoll  part  of  the  ground  an  army  is  encamped 
on,  or  that  which  advances  moll  towards  the  field  or  enemy. 
The  head  of  the  camp  is  always  to  be  the  bell  fortified. 

In  the  like  fenfe  we  fay,  the  brad  of  the  trenches , the  bead 
of  the  Jap,  of  the  works,  Ac.  meaning  the  fronts,  or  tbofe 
parts  next  the  enemy,  and  fartheil  from  the  body  of  the 
place.  See  Trench  and  Attack. 

The  head  of  a horn-work  is  that  part  contained  between 
the  Hanked  angles  of  the  two  demi-baltions. 

O 

Head  alio  denotes  an  ornamental  figure  eredled  on  the 
continuation  of  a Ihip’s  Item,  as  being  expreflive  of  her 
name,  and  emblematic  of  war,  navigation,  commerce,  &e. 

H E ad -ledges  are  the  thwartlhip  pieces  which  frame  the 
openings  in  the  decks. 

Head,  in  the  Manege.  The  perfections  required  to  the 
head  of  a horfe  are,  that  it  be  fmall,  narrow,  lean,  and 
dry.  Horfes  with  a big  grofs  head  are  apt,  by  their 
weight,  to  reft  and  loll  upon  the  bridle,  and  fo  to  incom- 
mode the  rider’s  hand.  A horfe  with  a large  head  can  never 
look  ftately,  unlefs  he  have  a long  and  very  well-turned 
neck,  and  place  his  head  well.  Horfes  with  grofs,  fat  heads, 
much  charged  with  flefli,  are  too  often  fubjcdl  to  infirmities 
of  the  eyes. 

But  the  chief  things  in  a horfe’s  head  is  a good  onfet,  fo 
as  he  may  be  able  to  bring  his  head  into  its  natural  iitua- 
tion  ; which  is,  that  all  the  fore-part,  from  the  brow  to  the 
nefe,  be  perpendicular  to  the  ground  ; fo  that  if  a plummet 
were  applied  thereto,  it  would  but  juft  raze  or  Ihave  it.  See 
House. 

The  head  of  a horfe  is  alfo  ufed  to  import  the  aClion  of 
his  neck,  and  the  effeft  of  the  bridle  and  wriil. 

To  give  a horfe  the  head,  fee  Echafper. 

Head  in,  and  likewife  the  hips , is  a phrafe  importing  that 
you  mull  pafiage  your  horfe  with  his  head  and  croupe  in,  i.  c- 
work  him  fide-ways  upon  two  parallel  lines,  of  a llep  or  trot, 
fo  that  when  the  horfe  make  the  llep  or  volt,  his  Ihoulders 
make  a pijle  or  tread,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  haunches  give 
the  traCl  of  another  ; and  the  horfe  plying  or  bending  his 
neck,  turns  his  head  a little  within  the  volt,  and  fo  looks 
upon  the  ground  lie  is  to  go  over. 

Head,  Moors,  is  underltood  of  a horfe  with  a black  head 
and  feet,  the  body  being  ufually  of  a roan  colour.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  by  engineers  for  a kind  of  boom  or  grenade  Ihot 
put  of  a cannon  ; in  Heraldry , for  a reprefentation,  ufually 
in  profile,  of  a llackmcor  s bead,  fwathed  or  rolled  about 
with  a bandage  ; frequently  borne  as  a creft  ; in  Chemijlry,  as 
a cover  or  capital  of  an  alembic,  having  a long  neck,  to  con- 
vey the  vapours  laifed  by  the  fire  into  a veflel,  which  ferves 
as  a refrigeratory.  In  Mafic , the  head  of  a lute,  theorbo, 
or  the  like,  is  the  place  where  the  pins  or  pegs  are  ferewed, 
to  ftretch  or  flacken  the  firings. 

Head,  Dragon's,  in  AJlronomy,  Sc c.  is  the  afeending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head-acAc,  in  Medicine.  See  Cephalalgia  and  Hemi- 

CRANIA. 

Head,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  part  of  an  animal  by  which 
the  food  is  taken  into  the  llomach,  and  which  in  all  doireftic 
quadrupeds  Ihould  be  fmall  in  proportion,  well  formed,  and 
well  conneCled  with  the  neck  and  Ihoulders.  See  Breeding 
and  Live  Stock. 

Head,  a term  not  unfrcquently  made  ufe  of  by  graziers 
to  lignify  the  firll  bite  of  grafs,  efpecially  when  fattening 
bullocks  arc  concerned,  in  which  cafe  they  are  laid  to  go  a 
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head  in  oppofition  to  the  followers,  or  thofe  which  come  after 

them.  . . „ 

Head,  111,  a clifeafe  in  fheep,  of  the  jaundice  kind,  bee 

Yellows.  . , , 

Head  Keep,  a term  which  is  Frequently  employed  by 
graziers  to  denote  the  firfl  bits  of  paihire  lands,  or  the  bell 
k„p  that  is  afforded  by  the  farm  for  the  fupport  of  cattle 
itock,  llieep,  &c. 

Head  -land,  a name  moffly  made  u(e  of  to  fignify  the 
land  or  ridge  which  runs  croffways  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a field,  and  which  ferves  for  the  purpofe  of  turning  the 
plough  upon,  in  its  cultivation.  As  much  mould  or  ioil  is 
conftantly  accumulating  updTt  them,  in  confequence  of  the 
plough  fo  frequently  turning  upon  them,  they  become  pro- 
per in  fome  cafes  to  be  formed  into  compoits  with  lime  or 
manures  of  fome  other  kind.  The  work  may  in  fome  in- 
ilances  be  executed  by  means  of  the  plough,  but  feidom  in 
fo  complete  a manner  as  by  the  ufe  of  the  fuade.  In  the 
former  mode  there  is,  however,  a great  faving  of  expence 
as  well  as  time.  The  moll  proper  manner  of  forming  the 
fuperficial  materials  of  head-lands  into  comports,  where 
plough-labour  is  wholly  employed,  is  that  ot  frequently 
ploughing  over  fucli  lands  during  the  fummer  months,  in 
order  to  break  down  and  clean  them  well  from  all  forts  of 
weeds,  and  likewife  to  incorporate  the  lime  or  other  matters 
very  intimately  with  the  particles  of  the  mould  ; in  which 
intention  the  lime,  dung,  or  other  manure  fhould  'previously 
be  fpread  out  in  a thin  even  manner  over  every  part,  begm- 
nincr  the  work  of  ploughing  in  the  middle  of  the  head-land. 
As°foon  as  the  calcareous  fubrtances  have  been  well  inter- 
mixed with  the  earthy  materials,  dung  may  be  fpread  out, 
and  be  well  blended  with  the  other  matters. 

Hut  where  the  foil  of  head-lands  of  this  kind  is  ot  the 
more  tliff  clayey  defeription,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  the 
earth  up  in  high  ridges  for  the  winter  feafon,  m order  that 
it  may  be  well  broken  down  and  mellowed  by  tue  frolt, 
harrowing  it  well  in  the  fpring  with  a heavy  harrow,  and 
afterwards  incorporating  the  lime,  dung,  &c.  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  already  advifed. 

In  cafes  where  lime  is  the  only  fubflance  made  ufe  of,  the 
intermixture  may  be  very  completely  fornjied  by  the  plough 
and  the  harrow,  care  being  taken  not  to  apply  the  whole  o 
the  lime  on  at  once,  but  at  different  times,  ploughing  and 
harrowing  the  land  over  well  after  each  application  of  the 
lime.  Even  where  dung  is  employed  in  this  mode,  it  may 
be  blended  with  the  foil  in  the  fame  method,  as  foon  as  the 
lime  has  become  perfedly  effete  in  the  foil. 

In  tbefe  ways  very  good  earthy  comports  may  be  formed 
with  but  li tile  trouble  or  expence.  See  Compost  and  Ma- 

Hkad -Jloch,  a term  frequently  applied  to  the  bell  or  leading 
Hock  by  graziers. 

Head  is  applied  to  the  bank  or  principal  ground  of  a 
referveir  ; alfo  to  the  top  water  line  of  a mill  or  dam,  or 
other  variable  pen  of  water. 

Head  of  Ayr , in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coart  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  rAyr.  N.  lat.  55  30'.  W.  long. 

* Head  of  Eli,  a town  of  Maryland,  at  the  head  of  Che- 

*Head  If  Hay,  a cape  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke;  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pembroke. 

Head -lorow,  or  Head  -borough,  iignifies  the  perfon  who 
is  the  chief  of  the  frank-pledge,  and  had  anciently  the  prin- 
cipal direAion  of  thofe  within  his  own  pledge. 

He  was  alfo  called  burrow-head,  bur-Jhoulder , now  uoj- 


holcler,  thirJ-borow,  tything-man,  chief -pi edge,  and  horow-elder, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  in  divers  places. 

This  office  is  now  ufually  called  a high-conflable. 

The  head-borow,  was  the  chief  of  ten  pledges  ; the  other 
nine  were  called  hand-borows,  or  plegii  manuals,  &c. 

Head,  by  the,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a 
fliip  which  is  laden  deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after- 
end. 

Head  farcin.  See  Farcin 

Wv.AD-fajl,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  a rope  employed  to 
fallen  a fliip  to  a wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other 
veffel  along-fide. 

Head -land.  See  Land 

Head-/«m,  in  a Ship,  thofe  ropes  of  a’l  fails  which  are 
next  to  the  yards,  and  by  which  the  fails  are  made  fart  to 
the  yards. 

Head -mojl,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  fituation  of  any 
fliip  or  fliips,  which  are  the  moll  advanced  in  a fleet  or  line 
of  battle. 

LiKAn-nioiddfljot,  a difeafe  in  children,  wherein  the  futures 
of  the  flcull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride",  that  is,  have  their 
edges  fliot  over  one  another  ; and  are  fo  clofe  locked  toge- 
ther, as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts,  the  meninges,  or 
even  the  brain  itfelf. 

The  difeafe  ufually  oecafions  convulfions,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  admit  of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unlefs  room  could  be 
given  by  manual  operation  or  a divulfion  of  the  futures. 

The  liead-mould-fliot  is  the  diforder  oppofite  to  the  horfe- 
flioe-head. 

IlEAD-/r?;rf,  an  exaction  of  a certain  fum  formerly  col- 
lected by  the  fheriff  of  Northumberland  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be  made  to  the  king. 
This  was  abolifhed  by  the  ilatute  2\  Hen.  VI.  cap.  -/. 
Blount. 

Heads,  a term  ufed  by  builders  for  that  kind  of  tile 
which  they  ufed  to  lay  at  the  eaves  of  a houfe,  being  the 
full  breadth  of  a common  tile,  and  but  half  a tile  in  length. 

Head-co^c,  ina  Ship,  is  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which 
terminates  any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  to  it. 

LLe  ad  fails  are  thofe  which  belong  to  -the  fore -mart  and 
bowfprit ; for  it  is  by  thefe  that  the  head  of  the  fliip  is 
governed,  and  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  off  and  keep  out 
of  the  wind  ; fucli  are  the  fore-fail,  fore -top-fail,  fore -top- 
gallant-fail, jib,  fore-ftay-fail,  and  the  fprit-fail,  with  its 
top-fail  : and  thefe  in  quarter  winds  are  the  chief  drawing- 
fails. 

Head -fea  is  when  a great  wave  or  billow  of  the  fca  comes 
right  a-head  of  the  fliip  as  flic  is  in  her  courfe. 

Head  flail,  in  the  Manege.  See  Cayeson. 

Head  -flail,  among  Ancient  Muftcians.  See  Pnonn.EA. 

Head-///!,  in  Metallurgy,  is  a preparation  of  tin-ore  to- 
ward the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When  the  ore 
has  been  pounded  and  twice  waflied,  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  uppermort,  or  makes  thefurfaceof  the  mats  in  the  tub, 
is  called  the  head-tin  ; this  is  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
after  a little  more  waffling,  becomes  lit  for  the  blowing- 
houfe. 

Head -to-wind,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  fituation  of 
a fliip  or  boat  when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

Head-w/iv  fignifies  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea,  and 
is  generally  uled  when  a fnip  firft  begins  to  advance,  or,  in 
calm  weather,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  flic  be  in  a ilate 
cf  reft  or  motion. 

FIFA  1) FORD,  in  Geography,  a final!  poll -town  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland  ; 
103  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 

HEADINGS, 
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HEADINGS,  are  fmall  foughs  or  tunnels  driven  under 
ground  to  colleft  and  draw  off  the  fprings  of  water  from 
any  tunnel,  deep-cutting,  or  other  large  work. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  Hals  fang,  in  our  An- 
cient Cufoms,  fignilies  colliflrigium,  or  the  ptmjlhment  of  the 
pillory. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon  words  ; halp, 
neck,  and  pangen , to  contain’.  “ Psena  fcilicet  qua  alicui  collum 
ftringatur.”  The  healfang,  however,  cannot  fignify  a pil- 
lory in  the  charter  of  Canutus,  De  Foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  “ Et 
pro  culpa  folvat  regi  duos  folidos,  quos  Dani  vocant  halfe- 

hang.”  . 

Healfang  is  alfo  taken  for  a pecuniary  pumihment  or 
mulft  to  commute  for  Handing  in  the  pillory  ; and  is  to  be 
paid  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  chief  lord. 

“ Qui  falfum  teftimonium  dedit,  reddatregi,  vel  terrse  do- 
mino healfang.”  Leg.  Hen.  I. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the  whole 
procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a diforder,  and  recovering 
health. 

Iu  this  fenfe,  medicine  is  defined  the  art  of  healing. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed  in  furgery.  See.  heal- 
ing denotes  the  uniting  or  confolidating  the  lips  of  a wound 

or  ulcer.  . 

The  medicines  proper  for  this  intention,  are  called  mcar- 
nativef,  agglutinative!,  vulheraries , See. 

Dr.  Beal  has  a difeourfe  of  fanative  or  healing  fprings 
and  waters,  in  the  Flulofo pineal  TranfaCfions,  N 20. 

Healing,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the  covering  the  roof 
of  a building. 

The  healing  is  various ; as  of  lead,  tiles,  flate,  Horlham- 
flonc,  (hingles,  or  reed  and  Ilraw. 

HEALTH,  may  be  defined  that  condition  of  the  living 
body,  in  which  all  its  fun&ions  are  performed  without  im- 
pediment or  pain. 

The  animal  machine  confifts  of  a bony  frame,  connc&cd  by 
mufcles  and  ligaments,  and  including  a variety  of  organs, 
which  are  dellined  to  perform  certain  offices  or  fun&ions. 
Thofe  offices  immediately  neceffary  to  its  exiftence,  which 
have  therefore  been  called  vital  fun&ions,  and  which  cannot  be 
interrupted  without  danger  to  life,  are  the  funftions  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  of  breathing,  and  of  the  irritability 
connected  with  the  influence  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Poffeffing 
thefe  powers  alone,  however,  the  machine  would  foon 
perifli,  for  its  folids  would  be  worn  down,  and  its  fluids 
diffipated  by  the  inceffant  motion,  or  they  would  be  fpon- 
taneoufly  corrupted.  But  the  intelligent  conftrutlor  of  the 
machine  has  endowed  it  with  powers  of  repairing  its  Ioffes, 
and  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  deftruCftion.  Hence 
•the  n(tttura'  funftions,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  digeftion, 
fecretion,  and  excretion  or  difeharge,  were  fuperadded ; 
organs  were  formed  for  the  receptiou  and  tranfmutation  of 
food  and  drink,  for  its  conveyance  into  the  blood-veffels,  for 
its  appofition  to  the  different  decaying  parts,  and  for  the 
difeharge  of  that  which  was  fuperfluous  or  noxious  ; and 
.other  fluids,  ferving  fome  ufeful  purpofe  in  the  economy, 
were  deftined  to  be  formed,  by  organs  of  fecretion,  from 
the  general  mafs.  Thus  conftituted,  the- vital  machine 
would  be  devoid  of  connection  with  the  external  world,  had 
not  the  animal  fun&ions,  the  fenfes,  the  powers  of  volition, 
and  of  locomotion,  and  the  mental  faculties  been  fuperadded, 
By  which  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fical  circumllances  of  the  world,  and  to  modify  them  accord- 
ing to  our  neceffities  and  pleafures.  We  learn  from  expe- 
rience, however,  that  a being,  thus  endowed,  is  Hill  liable  to 
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decay,  and  to  diffolve  into  his  priftine  elements  ; but  againft 
this  contingency  alfo  an  ample  provifion  is  made,  in  the  ge- 
nerative faculties  or  funftions,  the  divifion  of  the  fexes,  and 
the  inftinclive  appetites  conncfted  with  them.  See  Func- 
tion, and  Life. 

While  each  and  all  of  thefe  operations  of  the  living 
fyftem  are  performed  with  regularity,  freedom,  and  cafe,  the 
body  is  laid  to  be  in  health.  This  Hate  of  health,  however, 
is  compatible  with  coniiderable  variety  in  the  llate  of  the 
funftions,  both  corporeal  and  mental ; whence  we  fee  the 
various  temperaments  and  conft'tutions  of  individuals.,  which 
often  defeend  from  one  generation  to  another ; the  various 
degrees  of  talent  and  difpofition  ; of  ftrenglh,  magnitude, 
and  fymmetry  in  the  corporeal  ftrufture,  and  even  varieties 
of  the  particular  functions,  fuel)  as  digeftion,  refpiration,  Sc c. 
Health  therefore,  and  difeafe,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
(fee  Disease,)  are  to  be  confidered  in  fome  degree  as  re- 
lative terms,  regarding  the  individual,  as  compared  with  the 
generality  of  men,  and  alfo  with  himfelf  at  different  times. 

i he  moll  perfect  health,  however,  is  genera  Hy  connected 
with  a certain  ilruclurc  of  the  corporeal  organs,  and  is  marked 
by  Certain  iigns  and  qualities  of  the  ivftem.  Thus  the 
ftrongeft  contlitution,  in  which  the  fun&ions  are  ufually 
carried  on  in  the  moft  healthy  manner,  is  found  in  a well- 
formed  and  proportioned  body,  which  is  neither  very  tall  nor 
very  fhort,  neither  lean  nor  loaded  w ith  fat ; which  is  rather 
flout  than  flendcr,  and  is  efpeciajly  endowed  with  an  open 
full  cheft,  and  a breadth  of  fhoulders.  The  bones,  in  fuch 
a frame,  are  fomewhat  large,  the  mufcles  fleffiy,  well 
marked,  firm,  and  ftrong ; the  fkin  foft,  never  dry,  but 
with  a flight  tendency  to  moifture,  and  its  colour,  efpecially 
in  the  face,  fteady  and  not  variable,  whether  verging  towards 
the  fair  or  the  brown,  provided  it  neither  approximate  to 
palenefs  on  I he  one  hand,  nor  to  yellownefs  on  the  other. 
The  countenance  is  open  and  cheerful,  with  bright  and  quick' 
eyes  ; and  the  teeth  found  and  ftrong.  The  ftep  is  firm,  the 
limbs  giving  a perfeft  fupport  to  the  body  ; the  walk  ere£l ; 
all  exercife  is  performed  with  eafe  and  freedom,  and  even 
labour,  although  fevere  and  long  continued,  does  not  ex- 
hauft  or  derange  the  fyftem.  All  the  organs  of  the  external 
fenfes  are  capable  of  performing  their  functions,  being 
neither  dull  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  acutely  fenfible  on  the 
other  ; the  fleep  is  calm  and  continued,  not  eafily  dillurbed, 
refrelhing  to  the  frame,  and  devoid,  if  not  of  all  dreams,  at 
leaft  of  thofe  that  are  frightful ; a fleep  which  lays  to  reft  all 
the  cares  of  life  in  a calm  and  grateful  oblivion,  or  at  leaft 
foothes  the  mind  with  the  agreeable  phantoms  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Among  the  figns  of  health  may  be  alfo  enumerated,  a 
calm  and  regular  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  pulfe  of  the 
arteries  being  ftrong,  full,  foft,  and  equal,  neither  too  fre- 
quent nor  too  flow,  nor  eafily  excited  to  unufual  quicknefs  ; 
a full,  free,  flow',  and  almoft  imperceptible  refpiratioa, 
which  is  not  greatly  accelerated  by  exercife  ; a ftrong  and 
fonorous  voice,  of  a grave  tone  in  men,  and  not  eafily  ren- 
dered hoarfe  ; the  halitus  from  the  lungs  agreeable,  .or  at 
leaft  deftitute  of  fsetor ; the  mouth  moift,  and  the  tongue 
without  fur,  but  not  too  red  ; the  appetite  good,  and  not 
requiring  the  aid  of  condiments,  and  the  thirft  moderate  ; 
the  digeftion  of  all  aliment  eafy  and  good,  without  eructa- 
tion, or  any  uneafinefs  In  the  ftomach  ; the  difeharge  from 
the  bowels  of  natural  form,  odour,  and  confiftence,  and  oc- 
curring daily  ; and  the  urine  eafily  retained  during  a proper 
length  of  time,  and  then  palled  with  facility  ; and  though 
various  in  quantity,  colour,  and  tranfparency,  (according 
to  the  quantity  of  food,  drink,  exercife,  &c.)  depoiiting  a 
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proper  fediment  on  ftandir.g,  and  tire  flower  this  dcpofition 
is  made  the  better  ; the  perfpiration  from  the  Hein  free  and 
regular,  but  not  amounting  to  fweating,  except  when 
powerful  caufes  concur  to  excite  it  ; and  the  internal  fecre- 
tions  equally  free  and  regular,  and  neither  too  copious  or  too 
feanty.  “ Suni  denique  hominis  eh,  venerem  appetere,  et  ad 
earn  valere,  et  fobolem  procreate.” 

There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  figns  of  health  in  the  fe- 
male conftilution,  comicdled  with  the  organs  and  functions 
belonging  to  the  fex.  Among  thefe  figns  are  a free  and  re- 
gular difeharge  of  the  catamenia,  without  pain,  neither  too 
copioufly,  nor  in  too  frnall  quantity  ; — a regular  period  of 
utero-geltation,  an  eafy  parturition,  at  the  proper  period, 
and  a copious  fecretion  of  milk,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
offspring. 

Good  health,  moreover,  in  both  foxes,  confifts  hot  only 
in  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, when  no  impediment  is  applied  ; but  alfo,  in  a tena- 
city, as  it  were,  of  this  regularity,  and  iu  an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  habit  to  many  variations  in  the  weather  and  fea- 
fons,  the  diet,  and  mode  of  life  ; and  thus,  in  bearing  with 
impunity  many  caufes  of  difeafe,  which  would  altogether 
deftroy  the  weaker  or  lefs  healthy  fyftem,  or  at  leaft  en- 
danger its  falling  into  a fevere  difeafe.  The  health  of  the 
fame  individual,  though  it  continue  good,  is  not  always  the 
fame  ; for  many  great  changes  occur  in  the  animal  economy 
during  life  ; fo  that  one  man  fcarcely  differs  fo  much  from 
others,  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  as  he  differs  from  him- 
felf  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  whether  we  confider  his 
form,  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  or  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  or  the  internal  ftrudture  and  functions  depending  upon 
them.  Whence  it  happens,  that  the  rnoft:  perfect  health, 
.which  fir  It  conducted  the  tender  infantile  frame  to  its  vigour 
mid  perfedbion,  and  long  fuftained  the  man  in  that  condition, 
afterwards  by  degrees  diminifties  the  ftrength  of  the  fyftem, 
and  at  length  wears  it  out.  (Gregory,  Confpedb.  Mod. 
Thcoret.) 

“ Nafcentcs  morimur,  finifque  ab  origine  pendet.” 

The  prefervation  of  health,  then,  muff  confift  in  avoiding 
,dl  injuries  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  all  derangements 
of  the  functions,  which  they  perform,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  confidently  with  the  exertions  and  expofures  which 
the  duties  of  humanity  require  : in  other  words,  in  avoiding 
the  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe,  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out.  (See  Disease.)  In  a conftitution,  formed  like  that 
above  deferibed,  with  all  the  qualities  conducive  to  the 
healthy  performance  of  its  functions,  fuch  precaution  indeed 
may  feem  almoft  fuperfluous  : but  fuch  conllitutions  are  not 
the  lot  of  the  majority  of  mankind  ; the  majority  have  fome 
weak  part,  fome  hereditary  or  conftitutional  predifpofition 
to  certain  maladies,  or  fome  acquired  tendency  to  particular 
cliforders,  from  their  education,  profctlion,  and  mode  of  life. 
It  is  to  thefe  more  efpecially,  that  the  prefervation  of  health 
becomes  an  object  of  care,  and  by  whom  the  precepts  of  the 
moralift  and  of  the  phyfician  arc  not  to  be  fcorned  with  im- 
punity. For  with  thefe  perfons  fome  one  function  or  other 
is  readily  difturbedor  impeded  ; and  fuch  is  the  general  con- 
nection or  fympathy  between  the  functions  and  organs  of  the 
body,  that  the  whole  fyftem  is  thus  readily  difordered. 

There  are  two  circumftances  in  the  habits  of  life,  by 
which  the  regularity  of  the  functions  is  efpecially  maintain- 
ed ; namely,  temperance  in  the  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tites, particularly  the  appetite  for  food  ; and  exercife. 
Moderation  in  the  ufe  of  food,  while  it  does  not  overload 


the  ftomach,  nor  difturb  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  nor  imi- 
tate the  alimentary  canal  to  inordinate  aCtion,  fupplies  a good 
and  fufiicient  nutriment  to  the  body,  without  incumbering 
any  of  its  organs  with  a load  of  fat : and  moderation  in  drink, 
while  it  contributes  to  perfect  digeftion,  does  not  exhauft  the 
excitability  of  the  ftomach,  and  die  fyftem  at  large,  by  its 
ftimulus,  nor  produce  thofc  derangements  of  the  liver  and 
other  vifeera,  with  which  ficknofs,  gout,  dropfy,  apoplexy, 
madnefs,  and  numerous  other  maladies  are  conneCbed.  (See 
Diet  and  DituxKexxEss.)  In  a word,  temperance  is  itfe’t 
t he  ad  of  avoiding  the  caufes  of  half  the  difeafes  to  which 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  are  liable.  Ar.d 
exercife,  again,  as  we  have  already  fully  explained,  by  ex- 
citing a free  circulation  in  the  rnoft  minute  ramifications  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  contributes  to 
the  more  perfeCt  performance  of  all  their  refpeCtive  functions ; 
or,  in  other  words,  directly  conduces  to  the  healthful  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  frame.  (See  Exehcise.)  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  thefe  precautions,  the  influence  of  cold  is  guarded 
againll  by  proper  clothing  ; the  proper  recruiting  of  the  cx- 
haufted  powers  is  effedbed  by  regular  fleep  ; and  all  excefiive 
play  of  the  paflions  and  emotions  of  the  mind  is  avoided  by 
ihunning  the  caufes  of  their  excitement  ; when,  in  Ihort, 
every  exceffive  ftimulus  which  can  exhauft  the  vital  powers, 
or  prevent  their  recruital,  is  moderated  or  avoided,  even  the 
delicate  frame  may  be  fupported,  through  a long  and  not 
unhcalthful  life,  and  that  with  fewer  chances  of  buffering 
great  and  dangerous  difeafe,  than  the  robuft  individual,  who 
is  altogether  negligent  of  fuch  precautions. 

It  were  altogether  fuperfluous  to  attempt  any  minute  de- 
tail of  the  circumftances  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  with  it 
view'  to  the  prefervation  of  health.  Thefe  differ  fo  much 
according  to  the  peculiarities- of  individual  conftitution,  the 
various  modes  of  life,  the  differences  of  climate,  See.  that 
it  mull  be  left  in  a great  meafure  to  individual  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  to  afeertain  the  juvantia  and  la  dentin, 
as  the  medical  phrafe  is  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  habit  under 
every  circumftunce.  For,  in  refpedb  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  the  individual  “ mull  ininifter  to  himfelf  and  there 
is  much  juftice  in  the  homely  adage,  “ everv  man  is  either  a 
fool  or  a phyfician  at  forty,”  when  applied  in  this  tenfe  ; al- 
though, w-hen  confidered  as  applying  to  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
it  is  an  obvious  abfurdity.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
to  hear  numerous  inquiries  made  of  medical  men  about  the 
wholefome  or  unnvholefome  qualities  of  this  or  that  fpecics  of 
food  ; inquiries  which  muft  be  deemed  frivolous  and  ufelefs, 
and  which  can  only  be  anfwered  by  the  interrogatories  which 
were  commonly  uled  on  fuch  occafions  by  an  emisent  phy- 
fician. “ Dodbor,  is  this  wholefome  ?” — “ Do  you  like  it  ?” 

fays  the  dodbor.  “Yes.” — “ Does  it  agree  ninth  you  

“ Yes.”— “ Why  then  it  is  wholefome.”  But  the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  defeeb  of  information  upon  this  fubjedb  ; mod 
perfons  well  know,  for  inftance,  what  are  the  properties,  in 
refpedb  to  their  own  conftitution,  of  the  fiibftances  ufed  as 
food  and  drink  ; but  they  will  not  make  ufe  of  that  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  want  of  controul 
over  the  appetites,  that  men  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  de- 
ranging the  functions  of  the  body.  And  as  we  have  already 
Hated,  it  is  not  fo  much  from  the  pernicious  qualities  of  the 
fiibftances  employed,  as  fi  om  excefs  in  the  quantity  of  all, 
that  the  health  is  injured,  and  the  conftitution  deranged. 
(See  Diet.)  1 he  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  negledb  of 
the  other  ordinary  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe  ; the  certainty  of 
fome  prefent  gratification  is  not  to  be  foregone  from  the  mere 
probability  of  future  fuffering. 
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Of  the  Public  Health, 

The  preceding  obfervations  relate  only  to  individual  health ; 
but  there  arc  many  conliderations  of  great  importance  rela- 
tive to  what  may  be  termed  the  public  health,  or  to  the  remo- 
val of  thofe  caufes  of  difeeife,  which  originate  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  focial  itatc,  efpecially  where  men  are  con- 
gregated in  great  numbers.  To  thtffe  caufes  many  of  the  molt 
extenlive  and  fatal  fpecies  of  peftilence,  as  well  as  of  the  ordi- 
nary epidemic  difeafes,  which  afflict  mankind,  are  in  fome 
degree  or  other  to  be  aferibed.  (See  Epidemic  ) For  al- 
though thefe  have  been  chiefly  obferved  to  occur  at  certain 
feafons,  and  are  therefore  partly  the  refult  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  tiie  weather;  yet  thefe  conditions  of  the  wea- 
ther operate  principally,  it  would  feem,  through  the 
medium  of  the  circum dances  which  the  iocial  Hate  pro- 
duces. 

The  two  mod  frequent  exciting  caufes  of  thole  difeafes, 
which  fpread  among  the  public  at  large,  are,  i.  The  effluvia 
ariiing  from  the  bodies  of  perfons  already  labouring  under 
febrile  difeafe,  termed  contagious  or  infectious  effluvia,  and 
which  may  be  condenfed,  and  adhere  to  various  fubftances, 
fuch  as  clothing,  furniture,  Ste  ; and  2.  Thofe  which  arife 
from  moilt  fwampy  ground,  or  from  artilicial  collections  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  in  a putrid  or  decompofing 
date.  To  the  former  of  thefe,  malignant,  putrid,  and  fpotted 
fevers,  as  they  have  been  called,  commonly  owe  tlieir  origin, 
and  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  See.  probably  their  extenlive 
propagation  ; and  from  the  fecond,  intermitients,  remittents, 
dyfenteri.’S,  and  perhaps  the  plague  and  the  yellow  fever, 
have  been  generally  derived. 

The  operation  of  thefe  caufes  may  be  mod  obvioufly 
traced  in  1 amps.  All  the  writers  on  army-difeafes,  from  iir 
John  Pringle  downwards,  liave  flievvn,  that  when  a camp  is 
ft  itioned  in  a fwampy  iituation,  or  when  it  has  remained  for 
a length  of  time  on  ground  not  originally  fwampy,  but 
rendered  fo  by  the  accumulating  filth  of  an  army,  fuch  as 
the  urine  and  excrements,  the  remains  of  the  victuals,  the 
water  ufed  in  cookery  and  in  waffling,  &c.  which  is  neceffarily 
impregnated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  a certain 
clafs  of  difeafes  inevitably  appear  among  the  men,  and  become 
prevalent  throughout  the  camp  ; efpecially  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  when  the  ground  has  been  heated  by  the  Cummer 
fun,  and  the  dampnefs  increafed  by  the  rains  of  autumn. 
The  difeafes,  which  occur  in  fuch  iituations,  are  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers,  malignant  or  typhous  fevers,  and 
dyfentery.  Under  fuch  circumftances  the  ficknefs  of  the 
Engliffl  army,  employed  in  the  recent  difaftrous  expedition 
to  Walcheren  originated  ; and  fuch  were  the  difeafes  which 
inflicted  fo  much  fuffering  and  mortality  among  the  troops. 
Now,  that  the  origin  of  thefe  maladies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
miafmata  or  morbific  effluvia,  which  arife  from  the  ground 
in  the  Iituations  alluded  to,  experience  lias  abundantly  proved. 
For  where  a fwamp  is  extremely  unhealthy,  an  adjoining 
height,  only  a few  hundred  feet  above  it,  is  found  perfectly 
healthy  ; the  draining  of  a fmall  marffl,  or  even  the  removal 
of  the  camp  a few  hundred  yards  only  from  the  foul  ground, 
which  it  had  p rev  ion  fly  occupied,  has  been  in  Ancient  to  itop 
the  prog  refs  of  thofe  difeafes  (fee  Dr.  John  Hunter,  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  App.  3d  edit.)  ; and 
tfieir  occurrence  has  been  prevented,  and  the  health  of  the 
troops  preferred,  in  favourable  fituations,  by  burying  the 
excrements,  and  forming  proper  receptacles  underground  for 
the  urine,  the  remnants  of  victuals,  foul  water,  &c. 

Now,  a large  town  is  but  an  extenfive  camp,  fo  con- 
flrucled,  as  to  be  della tute  of  the  means  of  changing  its 
lit  nation,  and,  therefore,  iiablc  to  be  infefted  with  the  fame 


difeafes  as  are  endemic  in  camps,  Unlefs  peculiar  care  be 
taken  in  adopting  the  precautions  juft  alluded  to.  Hence, 
in  all  the  old  towns  of  Europe,  while  the  ftreets  were  un- 
paved,  or  the  pavement  ill-conftruCted  ; while  every  fort  of 
filth  was  permitted  to  be  thrown  into  the  ftreets,  and  to  re- 
main there  ; while  vaults  and  common  fewers  were  felciom 
adopted,  and  the  drains  ran  above  ground  ; while  the  office 
cf  fcavenger  was  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  executed  ; while 
the  fupply  of  water  was  deficient,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets  prevented  a free  circulation  of  the  air  ; in  all  large 
towns,  under  fuch  oircumftances,  fevere  and  fatal  epidemics 
raged  almoft  annually.  The  general  prevalence  of  thefe 
maladies  was  at  the  fame  time  greatly  promoted  by  the  in- 
ternal domeftic  economy  of  the  honfes  ; which,  from  the 
clofenefs  of  the  fituations  in  which  they  were  injudicioullv 
placed,  and  from  inattention  to  ventilation  and  to  eleanli- 
nefs,  afforded  the  mod  favourable  nidus  for  the  propagation 
of  infeCtion.  During  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  cen- 
turies, the  principal  towns  of  Europe  were  in  the  condition 
juft  deferibed  ; and  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ages  is  as  full  of  the 
phyfical  miferies  of  the  people,  as  of  their  political  troubles. 
The  plague  and  putrid  malignant  fevers,  which  differed,  per- 
haps, only  in  degree,  every  where  prevailed,  and  tlieir  head- 
quarters were  always  obferved  to  be  the  naftieft  parts  of 
dirty,  crowded,  and  ill-con llruCted  cities,  and  their  firft  ap- 
pearance among  the  lowed  of  the  people.  But  the  con- 
nexion of  peftilence  with  fuch  caufes  is  Hill  more  fatisfac- 
torily  proved,  when  we  refleCt  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  become  civilized,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
have  been  cultivated,  thefe  malignant  and  peflilential  dii- 
orders  have  gradually  difappeared.  Some  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  indeed,  which,  from  natural  or  political  caufes,  have 
been  backward  in  adopting  the  improvements  of  modern 
times,  (till  continue  to  exhibit  a picture  of  former  dileaies, 
as  well  as  of  former  manners.  In  Turkey  the  plague  tre- 
quently  occurs;  and  late  in  the  18th  century  it  has  ap- 
peared at  Mofcow,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Denmark, 
&c.  See  Heberden’s  Obfervations  on  the  luereafe  and 
Decieafe  of  different  Difeafes,  See.  1801. 

As  thefe  general  obftrvations  may  not  be  deemed  fuffi- 
ciently  conclufive,  as  to  the  caufes  which  principally  in- 
fluence the  public  health,  we  (hall  take  this  opportunity  of 
illuilrating  their  operation  in  the  hiftory  of  the  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hendon, 
which  has  gone  on  in  a correfponding  ratio  to  the  progreis 
of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
domeltic  economy  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Health  of  London. 

Hiftory  affords  us  abundant  evidence  of  the  filthinefs  of 
the  metropolis,  and  of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  fources  of 
miafmata  which  prevail  in  camps,  and  which,  by  the  putre- 
faCtion  and  evaporation  occalioned  by  the  autumnal  heats 
and  rains,  were  the  conftant  fource  of  difeafes,  not  only  be- 
fore, but  even  fu'ofequent  to  the  great  fire  in  1666.  In  the 
14th  and  following  centuries,  the  ftreets  were  filled  with 
common  lay-ftalls  of  all  manner  of  filth  and  garbage,  which 
the  people  were  in  vain  ordered  to  remove  from  their  own 
doors  ; the  fewers  were  in  a very  negleCted  date  ; the  drains  all 
ran  above  ground  ; in  many  ftreets  there  was  no  pavement 
at  all,  and  the  accefs  of  pure  air  was  prevented  by  the  pro- 
jecting houles,  almoft  meeting  at  top,  the  intervening  lpace 
being  lifted  with  enormous  ligns  : nor  was  the  internal  11  nur- 
ture and  economy  of  the  lioufes  more  favourable  to  health. 
Erafmus,  in  a letter  to  the  phylician  of  cardinal  Vv  oifey, 
aferibes  the  fweating f.ihnfs , and  the  plague,  from  which  the 
Engliffl  were  hardly  ever  free,  in  a great  meaiuve  to  the  ffl- 
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commodious  form  and  had  expofition  of  their  houfes,  to  the 
filthinefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  to  the  fluttifhnefs  within  doors. 
‘ The  floors,”  he  fays,  “are  commonly  of  clay,  ftrewed 
with  rufhes,  which  are  occafionally  renewed,  but  underneath 
lies  unmole  lied  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  greafe,  frag- 
ments of  lifti,  fpittle,  the  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
every  thing  that  is  nafty.”  Even  the  floor  of  the  prefence- 
chamber  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  Greenwich  palace,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Hentzner,  “ ltrewed  with  hay,  after  the  Englilh 
fafhion.”  See  Heberden  loc.  cit.  Northouck’s  and.  Mait- 
land’s Hiftory  of  Eondon. 

We  are  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  effeCt  of 
this  (late  of  the  metropolis  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  confidering  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  which  were  then 
prevalent,  as  well  as  the  comparative  mortality  of  thofe,  and 
of  our  own  times.  In  the  early  part  of  our  hiftory  a great 
number  of  years  are  fpecified  as  plague-years.  (See  the 
City  Remembrancer.)  In  the  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  cen- 
turies, there  fcarcely  palled  ten  years  without  a confiderable 
plague  : and  although  only  four  great  plagues  are  commonly 
mentioned  in  the  17th  century,  viz.  in  the  years  1603,  1625, 
1636,  and  1665  ; yet  Maitland,  in  his  Hiftory  of  London, 
declares  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  before  the  great  fire 
of  1666,  the  city  had  never  been  clear  from  the  plague  ; and 
from  the  year  1603,  when  the  regifter  begins,  till  1670,  the 
bills  of  mortality  exhibit  only  three  years  entirely  free.  The 
other  difeafes,  which  were  frequently  epidemic  in  London, 
were  fuch  as  commonly  originate  in  fwampy  countries  .and 
in  camps,  namely,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  fpotted,  or 
malignant  fevers,  ai  d dyfentery.  Of  the  great  prevalence 
of  thefe  difeafes,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
we  have  already  given  ample  evidence.  See  Epidemic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progreflive  improvement  in  the 
public  health,  will  be  found  to  be  not  leis  manifeftly  fyn- 
chronous  with  the  refinements  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  metropolis,  if  we  com- 
pare  the  varying  progrefs  of  the  annual  mortality,  as  exh.bit- 
ed  in  the  bills. 

Soon  after  the  great  fire  of  16 66,  the  plague  altogether 
ceafed,  and  has  never  fince  recurred  ; but  the  other  epi- 
demics above  mentioned,  although  fomewhat  diminilhed  in 
numbers,  Hill  occurred  to  a great  and  fatal  extent  ; fo  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  population,  the  annual  morta- 
lity was  excedingly  great.  This  will  appear  in  ftrong 
colours,  when  it  is  ttated  that  the  actual  mortality  was  greater 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  than  at  the  end  of  it, 
notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  both  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  out-parilhes,  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  annual  average  of  deaths  in  the  firft  ten  years  of  the 
century  was  twenty-one  thoufand  and  upwards  ; in  the  laft 
decade  of  years,  only  nineteen  thoufand  and  upwards.  The 
mortality  and  quantity  of  difeafe,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, therefore,  was  incalculably  greater  than  at  prefent. 
The  principal  amelioration  in  the  health  of  the  metropolis, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  more  particularly  brought  about 
within  the  laft  fixty  years.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  the  mortality  kept  pace,  in  fome  meafure,  with 
the  increafing  population  ; for,  in  the  3d  and  4th  decades, 
that  is,  from  1720  to  1740,  the  annual  average  of  burials  was 
from  twenty-fix  to  twenty-eight  thoufand  ; and  the  deaths  in 
1741,  were  thirty-two  thoufand ! (See  the  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity.) From  this  time  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  has 
been  progreflive,  and  in  the  pail  year,  1809,  it  amounted  to 
1 6,68o  only. 

It  will  be  recollc&ed,  that,  although  very  confiderable 
improvements  were  made  in  the  city,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
alter  the  conflagration  of  1 666,  yet  it  continued  highly  in- 


commodious, and  retained  many  of  its  unfalutary  peculiarities, 
for  a century  afterwards.  For  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1766,  that  the  example  of  reform,  which  had  been  fet  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Wellminfter,  was  adopted  by  parliamcntary 
fanftion  in  the  city.  Fleet  ditch  was  then  firft  covered  in  ; 
tie  ftreets  were  paved  with  large  fquared  ftones  ; the  figus-, 
gates,  and  bars  were  taken  down,  and  a free  ventilation 
admitted  ; openings  were  made  in  the  incommodious  parts 
of  the  ftreets  ; and  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  other 
fources  of  miafmata  farther  prevented  by  the  more  aftive 
employment  of  fcavengers,  the  increafed  fupply  of  water, 
&c.  ; which  fyftem  has  been  purfued,  and  is  ft  ill  continued, 
to  the  great  ornament  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the 
fubftantial  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  From  this  time,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  and  dyfentery  rapidly  di- 
minifhed  in  frequency  and  fatality  ; the  two  former  now 
fcarcely  ever  originating  in  London,  and  the  latter  being 
feldom  general  or  epidemic.  Malignant  fevers  became  leis 
prevalent  in  gaols,  and  in  the  clofe  habitations  of  the  poor  ; 
and  Newgate  is  no  longer  vifited  by  its  annual  typhus, 
which  is  now  feldom  found  committing  its  ravages,  even  in 
the  abodes  of  poverty. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  mull  be  inferred,  from  this  detail 
of  faCls,  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  (as 
well  as  of  other  large  cities)  is  greatly  dependent  on  its 
phyfical  and  moral  condition  ; and  that  the  improvements  in 
civilization  conduce  no  lefs  to  the  length  and  value  of  life, 
than  to  the  increafe  of  its  comforts,  and  to  the  general  well- 
being of  the  focial  ftate.  To  the  public  and  external 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  metropolis,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  prefent  freedom  from  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
difeafes  of  camps  ; viz.  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
dyfentery,  and  the  plague  : and  to  the  alterations  in  our 
domeftic  economy,  in  regard  to  fituation,  ventilation,  and 
cleanlinefs,  we  owe  our  exemption  from  the  contagious 
difeafes  of  gaols,  and  other  crowded  and  clofe  fituations, 
viz.  typhous  and  malignant  fevers. 

Influence  of  the  Seafons  on  Health. 

One  of  the  moll  extraordinary  refults  of  the  improve- 
ments, above  alluded  to,  and  one  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  is  the  total  change  of  the  charafter  of  the  fea- 
fons,  as  to  their  influence  on  health,  a change  which  greatly 
illullrates  the  do&rine  juft  laid  down,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  what  were  formerly  termed  the  “ epidemic  con- 
ftitutions  ” of  the  atinofphere.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  epidemic  difeafes  in  general  have  only  oc- 
curred during  particular  feafons  ; and  that  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  the  autumn  and  the  end  of  fum* 
mer  have  beep  moil  productive  of  thofe  difeafes.  From 
July  to  the  end  of  September  the  plague  has  generally 
been  moft  deftru&ive,  not  only  in  London,  but  at  Mof- 
cow,  Montpelier,  and  other  places.  (See  Epidemic.) 
The  ancient  phyficians  all  remarked  the  great  infalubrity 
of  the  fummer  and  autumn,  and  the  comparative  healthi- 
nefs  of  the  fpring.  Celfus  has  characterized  the  four  fca- 
fons  in  thefe  terms  : “ Igitur  faluberrimum  ver  eft  ; prox- 
imo deinde  ab  hoc,  hiems ; periculofior  aeftas,  autumnus 
longe  periculofiflimus.”  (De  Medicina.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.) 
“ The  fpring  is  the  moft  healthy  feafon,  and  next  to  it 
the  winter ; the  fummer  is  more  dangerous  than  thefe,  but 
the  autumn  is  by  far  the  moft  dangerous.”  Now  this 
obfervation  i§  ftill  in  a great  meafure  true  in  the  fouthern 
climates  of  Europe,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  ancient  phyficians  praftifed,  as  well  as  at  Mont- 
pelier, See.  ; and  fir  John  Pringle  remarks,  that  “•  the  an- 
cient maxim  that  held  ‘ the  fummer  and  autumu  to  he 
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the  mod  fickly  feafons,'  is  not  only  verified  with  refpedl 
to  the  warmer  climates,  but  alfo  to  a camp.”  (On  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Army,  part  ii.  chap,  i.)  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  was  true,  in  regard  to  this  country,  and  to  Lon- 
don and  the  larger  towns  in  particular,  during  the  17th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries;  as  we  learn 
from  the  writings  of  Sydenham,  as  well  as  from  the  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  bills  of  mortality  by  major  Graunt, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  former  century,  and 
obfervid,  that  “ the  unhealthful  feafon  is  the  autumn.’’ 
(See  his  Nat.  and  Polit.  Obf.  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
p.  56,  edit.  5.)  The  obfervation  continues  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  fouthern  latitudes,  becaufe,  during  the  heat 
of  fummer  thofe  perfons  who  are  neccfiarily  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  a burning  fun,  often  fuffer  by  its  diredt  in- 
fluence ; but  ftill  more  fo,  becaufe  the  rains  which  fall  in 
the  autumn  upon  the  long  heated  ground,  occafion  the 
generation  of  miafmata,  wherever  the  ground  is  flat,  or 
the  foil  copious,  or  naturally  fwampy.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumllances  a “ malaria,’’  or  bad  aw,  as  it  is  popularly  termed 
in  Italy,  is  generated,  and  endemic  difeafes  ar-ife  in  confe- 
quence.  (See  Irvine  on  the  Difeafes  of  Sicily,  p.  6.) 
The  obfervation  is  Hill  applicable  to  camps,  during  the  fum- 
mer and  autumn,  in  confequence  of  the  miafmata,  which  the 
heats  of  thofe  feafons  generate  and  caufe  to  evaporate  from  the 
foul  and  moilt  foil,  which  is  necefTarily  occalioned  by, the  im- 
purities before  mentioned,  efpecially  when  a camp  is  for  any 
length  of  time  ftationary.  But  in  this  temperate  climate, 
where  thefe  fources  of  the  poifonous  miafmata  have  been 
prevented,  by  the  plans  already  defenbed,  the  obfervation 
is  fo  far  from  being  verified  now,  that  the  healthinefs  of 
the  feafons  is  nearly  reverl'ed ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  moll  healthy  feafon  of  our  forefathers,  the  fpring, 
(which  remains  at  lcail  as  healthy  as  heretofore,)  is  now 
the  moil  fickly  of  our  feafons.  There  is  no  doubt,  in- 
deed, that  in  confequence  of  the  improvements  before  men- 
tioned, the  fpring  is  adlually  more  healthy  than  formerly  ; 
for  vernal  agues  are  conflantly  fpoken  of  by  Sydenham  and 
others ; whereas  they  are  abfolutely  unknown  to  us  at 
prefent  in  London.  The  inference  is,  then,  that  tbs  mojl 
(icily  feafon  of  our  own  times  is  actually  productive  cf  lefs 
difeafe  than  the  mojl  healthy  feafon  was  a century  ago : a cir- 
cumilance  which  enables  us  to  account  for  the  great  com- 
parative diminution  of  the  annual  mortality  in  London,  as 
evinced  by  the  prefent  bills.  Dr.  Heberden  lhews  that 
*•  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  grcatell  in  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March  ; and  lead  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft 
(doc.  cit.  p-46.)  and  that  February,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  is  the  moll  fatal  month  of  the  12.  At  York  the 
feafons  were  fatal  in  the  following  ratio,  according  to  the 
obfervations  of  Dr.  White,  during  feven  years;  the  num- 
ber of  burials  being  in  the  winter  months,  November, 
December,  and  January,  842  ; in  the  fpring,  February, 
March,  April,  875;  in  the  fummer.  May,  June,  July, 
759;  in  the  autumn,  Auguft,  September,  and  Odlober, 
699  ; which  feries  is  exactly  the  reverfe  of  that  which  Celfus 
has  Hated,  autumn  being  here  the  mod  healthy,  and  fpring 
the  leall : whereas  at  Montpelier  the  ancient  feries  is  Hill 
exemplified  ;.  the  number  of  deatlis  in  that  city  during  the 
five  months,  from  July  to  November  indufive,  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  remaining  feven  months. 
(See  a table  quoted  from  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de 
Medicine,  aim.  1777  and  1781.  Heberden,  p.  49.) 

The  influence  of  the  different  feafons  cf  the  year  on 
the  health  of  mankind,  may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the 
intrinfic  and  fenfible  conditions  of  the  furrounding  atmo- 
fphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  adventitious  qualities 


on  the  other:  the  latter  conftituting  its  “epidemic  conftitu- 
tions,”  and  giving  rife  to  fome  of  the  moil  general  epidemic 
difeafes  ; while  the  former  produce  chiefly  fporadic,  and  lefs 
prevalent  complaints. 

Sydenham,  being  unable  to  detedl  the  connexion  of 
the  epidemic  conftitutions  of  the  atmofphere  with  its  fen- 
fible qualities,  conjedlured  that  certain  exhalations  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  impregnated  the  air  with  deleteri- 
ous powers.  From  the  preceding  details  it  would  appear, 
that  that  fagacious  phyfician  erred  only  in  aferibing  thofe 
exhalations  to  the  bowels  inftead  of  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
But  thofe  perfons  undoubtedly  erred  Hill  farther,  who  attri- 
buted the  prevailing  difeafes  to  a general  contamination  of  the 
atmofphere,  brought  from  afar,  and  fpreading  widely  around; 
fince  thefe  maladies  originated  from  an  impregnation  re- 
ceived upon  the  fpot,  a poifonous  exhalation  which  that 
portion  of  the  air,  immediately  encompafiing  the  place 
where  they  raged,  drank  up  from  human  or  other  impu- 
rities. In  hot  climates,  where  the  long  and  intenfc  heat, 
combined  or  fucceeded  by  autumnal  rains,  mull  continue 
to  generate  miafmata  from  the  ordinary  foil,  thefe  eoi- 
demic  difeafes  will  continue  to  recur ; the  yellow  fever, 
will  Hill  be  known  in  St.  Domingo  and  Surinam,  and. 
remittent  fevers  and  ague  in  the  marfhes  of  Walcheren.. 
But  in  the  dry  and  temperate  countries  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, by  preventing  the  adventitious  impregnations  of  the 
atmofphere,  that  is,  by  removing  the  medium  througlr. 
which  the  heat  and  moillure  of  fummer  and  autumn 
operate  upon  the  air,  the  influence  of  the  feafons  on  health, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  diredt  operation  of  the  fenfible 
properties  of  the  air,  (its  heat,  cold,  and  moillure,)  upon, 
the  human  frame. 

Hence,  then,  it  is  obvious,  why  the  winter  and  fpring. 
are  now  become  the  moil  unhealthy  feafons  in  this  coun- 
try. For  in  this  temperate  climate,  the  heat  is  feldom  fo 
great  as  to  produce  any  diredl  ill  effedl  in  the  fummer 
and  autumn  ; and  the  remaining  atmofpheric  qualities  cf 
cold  and  mojlure , which  prevail  in  the  two  former  feafons, 
are,  therefore,  the  only  adlive  agents  in  exciting  difeafes,. 
fo  far  as  the  feafons  are  concerned.  To  thefe  agents  we 
fhall  briefly  attend  at  prefent,  referring  an  account  of  the 
diredl  effedls  of  heat  to  its  proper  head.  See  Heat,  in 
Medicine. 

The  difeafes  which  arc  moft  generally  prevalent  during 
the  cold  feafons,  winter  and  fpring,,  and  which  are  uni— 
verfall.y  known  to  originate  from  the  influence  of  cold, 
are  chiefly  inflammatory  difeafes  affedling  the  organs  of 
refpiration  ;.  fuch  as  the  common  catarrh,  the  wintor-cough 
with  dyfpnasa,  plcurify,  peripneumony,  afthma,  fpitting  of 
blood,  aud  confumption.  To  tkele  we  may  add  the  nu- 
merous modification*  of  rheumatifm,  lumbago,, fciatica.  See. 
inflammatory,  affections  of  the  throat ; and  diforders  of  the 
bowels.  I t will  be  found,  on  referring  to  the  lifts  of  dif- 
eafes, which  are  obferved  at  the  public  medical  inftitutions 
of  London,  that  the  pedloral  complaints  alone  conftitute  up- 
wards of  one-third  of  all  the  difeafes  occurring  iu  the  cold 
feafons  ;•  and  together  with  the  rheumatic  affedlions,  &c-, 
upwards  of  one  half.  (See  Dr.  Wilkin's  Reports  on  the 
Difeafes  of  London  ; and  the  Reports  of  the  Difeafes  treated 
at  the  Public  Difpenfary,  Carey-ftreet,  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  iu  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  from  the 
year  1805,  downwards.)  Now  it  has  been  calculated  upon 
well-founded,  documents,  that  pulmonary  confumption  alone 
deftroys  about  one  in  fix,  of  thofe  who  die  in  this  country, 
or  about  55,000  perfons  annually..  (See  Dr.  Woolcombe’a 
Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of  different  Dif- 
eafes, 1808.)  And  when,  ip  addition  to  this,  we  reftedb 
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that  a great  number  of  aged  people  are  cut  off  by  affhma, 
and  by  the  winter-cough,  to  that  “ of  tliofe  aged  above  60 
years  by  much  the  greateff  number  die  in  the  coldeff  months, 
and  tlie  feweff  in  the  middle  of  fummer,”  (Heberden,)  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  cold  feafons  will  be  very  obvious-  We 
have  already  Hated  feveral  facts  and  authorities,  which  com- 
pletely prove  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  opinions,  that  there 
is  fomething  wholefome  in  a fliarp  fro  It,  and  that  “ a green 
winter  makes  a fat  church-yard.”  (See  Cold,  under  fed. 
II.  Its  effects  in  producing  difeafes.)  The  faCt  is  direCtly  the 
reverfe,  as  the  ftatements  there  adduced  will  evince.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  references  there  made,  fee  Dr.  Heberden  on  the 
Increafe,  &c.  of  Difeafes,  pp.  55  and  58.  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 

The  connection  of  fcrofula  with  the  cold  and  humidity  of 
our  climate  is  likewife  very  obvious ; efpecially  in  the  con- 
ffitution  of  thofe  young  people,  who  are  natives  of  a warmer 
latitude.  Mr.  Pearfon,  who  fuperintended  an  effablifflment 
for  African  children,  brought  over  to  this  country  for  edu- 
cation, by  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  ftates,  they  all  became 
fcrofulous  or  confumptive,  and  died  in  the  latter  ftate. 
“ It  is  remarkable,”  he  obferves,  “ that  boys  brought  from 
tropical  climates,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  12,  almoft  uni- 
formly become  fcrofulous.  They  bear  the  firff  winter  tole- 
rably well,  but  droop  during  the  fecond,  and  the  third  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  them.”  The  confumptive  fymptoms 
were  fometimes  preceded  by  fwelling  and  fuppuration  of  the 
glands,  enlargement  of  the  bones,  See.  ; but,  in  females  par- 
ticularly, confumption  was  often  the  primary  complaint. 
Thefe  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
abandon  the  plan.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  delufive  attempts  to  harden  the  conftitution  of  chil- 
dren, born  in  this  climate,  by  thin  clothing,  conltant  expoftire 
to  the  cold  air  in  winter,  &c  , are  very  analogous  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a new  climate  upon  the  African  children  ; for  the 
perfect  and  healthy  evolution  of  the  animal  fyllem  is  jtlms 
prevented  ; and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  fcfofula,  confump- 
tion, and  other  chronic  difeafes.  See  Ann.  Med.  Rev.  vol. 
ii.  1809,  p.  130. 

Injhicnce  of  Manufactories , itfe.  on  Health. 

Among  the  various  operations,  fubfervient  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  modern  times,  there  are  many  which  contri- 
bute to  diffufe  in  the  atmofphere  certain  effluvia  or  vapours, 
fome  of  which  are  difagreeable  in  their  fmell,  or  difficult  to  re- 
fpire,  and  others,  though  not  fo  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  are  ne- 
verthelefs  prejudicial  to  health.  On  the  whole,  however,  the. 
public  health  is  not  much  affeCted  by  fuch  effluvia.  For, 
in  the  firff  place,  a difagreeable  fmell  is  by  no  means  a certain 
criterion  of  an  unwholefome  atmofphere  ; and,  in  the  fecond, 
the  volatilization  of  poifonous  metals  by  fire,  which  conffi- 
tutes  one  of  the  moft  probable  means  of  contaminating  the 
air,  may  be  fo  managed,  by  connecting  with  the  works  proper 
.chimnies,  arid  other  condenfing  apparatus,  as  to  obviate  al- 
together the  danger  which  might  thence  arife  to  the  public. 
Many  miffakes  have  been  committed  by  writers  on  this 
f abject,  and  confiderable  difference  in  principle  has  been 
inanifefted  in  legal  decilions  refpeCting  the  degree  of  nuifance 
in  finch  cafes.  In  the  17th  century  the  fmoke  from  coal- 
tires  was  deemed,  both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  London.  This  was 
dated  inffrong  terms  by  major  Graunt  (Obf.  on  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, fifth  edit.  p.  95.)  ; and  Evelyn,  who  publifhed  a 
pamphlet  in  1661,  entitled  “ Fumifugium,”  indignantly  la- 
ments the  “ clouds  of  fmoke  and  fulphur,  fo  full  of  Hink  and 
darknefs,”  in  which  this  glorious  and  ancient  city  wraps  her 
Lately  head  ; and  he  affirms,  that  in  the  year  1664,  when 


Newcaftle  was  befieged,  and  coals  not  to  be  procured  in 
London,  “ divers  gardens  and  orchards,  planted  in  the  very 
heart  ot  London  (as,  in  particular,  my  lord  Marquiffe  of 
Hartford’s,  in  the  Strand,  and  my  lord  Bridge-waters’,  and 
fome  others,  about  Barbican),  were  obferved  to  bear  fuch 
plentiful  and  infinite  quantities  of  fruits,  as  they  never  pro- 
duced the  like,  either  before  or  fince,  to  their  great  alloniff- 
ment.”  In  refutation  of  fuch  notions,  however,  it  is  fufficient 
to  remark,  that  while  this  fuppofed  caufe  of  unhealthinefs 
has  been  augmented  to  an  incalculable  degree,  the  aCtual 
condition  of  the  metropolis,  in  point  of  falubrity,  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

In  like  manner,  the  manufactories,  in  which  various  effluvia 
are  difengaged  from  animal  and  vegetable  matters, -in  con- 
fequence  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  are  no  longer 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  when  they  are  conducted 
with  care  and  prudence.  Thus  in  breweries,  in  ffarch  and 
colour  manufactories,  as  of  turnfol  and  indigo,  in  paper- 
mills,  &c.  the  fumes,  which  arile  from  the  fermenting  and 
decompofing  matters,  can  be  dangerous  only  to  thofe  em- 
ployed about  the  works,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
veffels  and  apparatus.  They  ceafe  to  be  deleterious  the  mo- 
ment they  are  diffufed  and  combined  with  the  external  air, 
and  cannot  affeCt  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  dwellings. 
Even  where  animal  matters  are  liable  to  putrefy,  as  in  the 
manufactories  of  cat-gut,  tanneries,  and  flaughter-houfes, 
the  effedts  of  thefe  corrupted  exhalations,  which,  when  dif- 
fufed in  the  neighbourhood,  form  an  atmofphere  ve:y  dif- 
agreeable to  breathe,  may  be  obviated  by  proper  care. 
Moff  commonly  fuch  putrefaction  is  not  neceffary  to  the 
operations  going  on,  and  only  occurs  from  the  animal  fitb- 
ftances  being  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  manufactory, 
or  in  too  high  a temperature.  It  is  only  neceffary,  therefore, 
to  caufe  the  materials  to  be  frequently  renewed,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  corruption,  and  to  keep  the  place  clean.  In 
this  refpeCt  flaughter-houfes  are  attended  with  fome  incon- 
venience ; but  this  is  by  no  means  of  fo  ferious  a nature  as  to 
demand  their  banifflment  without  the  limits  of  cities.  A 
flaughter-houfe,  indeed,  when  the  filth  and  blood  are  col- 
lected in  heaps  to  putrefy,  is  peftilence  itfelf ; but  when  the 
offals  are  regularly  removed  it  ceafes  to  be  a nuifance. 
Hence  a little  attention  on  the  part  ot  the  magiffrate,  that 
butchers  do  not  throw  out  the  blood  and  refufe  of  the 
animals  which  they  kill,  nor  fuffer  them  to  accumulate,  is 
fufficient  to  obviate  any  difguffing  and  unhealthy  effeCts 
arifing  from  flaughter-houfes. 

Of  the  manufactories  in  which  effluvia  are  driven  off  bv 
fire,  thofe  of  the  mineral  acids,  which  were  formerly  deemed 
extremely  injurious,  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
deffitute  of  danger;  and  even  thofe  effluvia,  which  are  dif- 
engaged  in  the  preparations  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  arfenic,  and  are  all  fomewhat  dangerous  to  thofe 
who  inhabit  and  affi H in  the  works,  can  only  injure  thofe  who 
refide  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  proper  chimnies,  that 
may  convey  the  vapours  out  of  the  reach  of  refpiration,  or 
condenfe  them,  are  omitted  to  be  ufed.  Hence  the  magif- 
tracy  ought  chiefly  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  adoption 
of  thefe  meafures  of  precaution,  and  to  direCt  fcience  to- 
wards the  improvements  of  which  thefe  proceffes  are  fuf- 
ceptible  with  regard  to  health,  inffead  of  huffily  banifhing 
thefe  manufactories  from  their  cities.  (See  a Report  of  the 
Nat,  Inffitute  of  Paris,  1806,  Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  lie. 
p.  86 — Alfo,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290  ) See  Nuisance. 

The  prefervution  of  the  public  health,  then,  as  appears  from 
the  foregoing  ffatements,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  a fyllem 
of  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  carried  on  upon  an  extenfiv'e 
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f-:ale  throughout  fociety';  and  this  fyflem  has  effecled  what  carelefihefs,  or  mi /information,  have  led  to  ncsrledl  the  cm 


quarantine?,  pcft-houfes,  &c.  in  vain  attempted  to  accompli/h. 
Indeed,  from  the  con  dan  t exigence  of  the  plague  in  London 
during  the  17th  century,  it  can  fcarcely  be  ftippofed  to 
have  been  imported  at  the  particular  periods  when  it  raged 
lo  deftrudfively  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  quarantine 
laws,  however  rigid  and  fevere  they  may  be,  arc  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  exclufion  of  all  contagion.  (See  Howard 
on  Lazarettos;  Heberden  on  Increafe,  See.  of  Difeafes.) 
But  the  lad  mentioned  author  obferves,  “ That  the  plague 
was  ever  actually  bred  in  London,  it  might  be  odious  to 
affert,  and  would  be  impoflible  to  prove  ; yet,  to  any  one 
who  reflects  upon  its  frequent  returns  in  this  capital  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  its  total  abfence 
fmee,  notvvithdanding  the  great  increafe  of  our  trade,  by 
which  it  was  ftippofed  to  be  imported,  it  mud,  I think,  ap- 
pear probable,  that  if  its  origin  were  derived  from  foreign 
contagion,  at  lead  its  propagation  ought,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  be  attributed  to  fome  predifpofition  of  the  town  in  thofe 
days,  which  has  fince  been  corredled.’’  p.  69. 

The  mod  ancient  mode  of  preventing  the  progrefs  of 
contagious  difeafes,  was  the  feclufion  of  thofe  already  in- 
fe&ed  and  labouring  under  the  difeafes,  from  the  red  of  tire 
community  ; but  this  pradlice  feems  to  have  been  applied 
principally,  in  early  times,  to  chronic  contagions,  or  chronic 
diforders  believed  to  be  contagious,  fuch  as  the  leprofy.  In 
more  recent  times  the  principle  has  been  adopted  with  refpefl 
to  pedilential  epidemics,  whence  the  inditution  of  lazarettos, 
pefl-houfes,  Sec.  and  more  lately  of  fever-houfes,  or  houfes 
of  recovery,  as  they  have  been  called,  with  a view  to  the 
prevention  of  common  typhus,  or  contagious  fever.  It  is 
pofiible  that  a vigorous  adlivity  of  the  police,  in  difeovering 
and  clearing  the  houfes  lirlt  infe&ed  by  the  plague,  by 
removing  the  Tick  to  a ped-houfe,  might  fupprefs  a nafeent 
peftilence  ; but  when  we  refleft  on  the  total  inefficiency  of 
fuch  edablifhments  hitherto  ufed  (as  in  the  lad  plague  at 
Marfedles,  Sec. ),  and  on  the  probable  origin  of  thofe  epi- 
demics, in  the  fird  indance,  from  111 t h,  however  propagated 
afterwards  by  contagion,  we  cannot  afeertain  any  confident 
hope  of  fuccefs  from  fuch  expedients.  See  Pr.  ague. 

riie  inditution  of  houfes  of  recovery  for  the  fuppreffioh 
of  typhus,  during  a feafon  of  comparative  health,  appear  to 
be,  and  have  adlually  been  found  to  be,  mod  beneficial  means 
of  prelerving  the  public  from  the  influence  of  malignant  fe- 
vers. By  being  condantly  on  the  watch,  and  immediately 
extingui/hmg,  in  its  birth,  the  lirft  germ  of  contagion  where 
it  originates,  and  purifying  the  fotirce  of  its  generation,  the 
general  prevalence  of  infectious  fevers  may 'perhaps  be  ef- 
fectually prevented,  and  epidemics  of  this  nature  banifhed 
from  fociety.  Such  hopes,  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  inditutions, 
hitherto  eflabliftied  in  the  populous  cities  of  England  and 
Ireland,  is  calculated  to  encourage  in  the  highed  degree.  Sec 
House  of  Recovery. 

For  thefe  epidemic  difeafes,  by  which  the  public  health  is 
at  times  exteniively  and  fatally  dedroyed,  and  which  appear 
to  originate,  not  in  miafmata  or  in  the  effluvia  from  the 
human  body  in  confined  fituations,  but  in  a fpecifie  con- 
tagion (fuch  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles  and  fcarlet-fever ), 
the  means  of  public  fecurity  are  not  fo  much  within  our 
reach.  For  the  two  lad  mentioned  maladies,  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  preventive  means  ; fo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
large  cities  mud  probably  undergo  them  once  in  the  courfe 
of  life.  But,  for  the  fmall-pox,  trie  diredl  pedilence  that 
vifits  mankind,  a method  of  amelioration  has  been  reforted  to, 
for  nearly  a century,  in  Europe,  by  which  the  lives  of  mul- 
titudes have  been  - preferved,  but  by  which  alfo  death  has 
been  inflided  upon  multitudes  of  others,  whom  prejudice, 


ployment  of  the  preventive,  fince  it  has  been  an  artificial 
fource  of  continued  contagion  ; we  mean  inoculation.  Simi- 
lar prejudice,  negligence,  or  midaken  views,  continue  to  be 
fatal  to  the  public  health,  by  encouraging  the  propagation  of 
this  dire  contagion,  even  after  an  experience  of  twelve  years 
has  edablidied  the  efficacy  of  tire  invaluable  difeovery  of  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  Cow-fock,  in  ftiperfeding  the  influence  of  fmall- 
pox,  while  it  does  not  contribute  to  generate  any  contagion 
which  may  injure  the  health  of  others.  When  thefe  unfor- 
tunate errors  in  public  opinion  /hall  be  removed,  and  vacci- 
nation /hall  be  generally  received,  the  public  health  will 
have  attained  a degree  of  perfedion  and  permanency,  beyond 
which,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  expeded  to  advance,  while  the 
paffions,  wants,  and  occupations  of  men  nectffanly  expofe 
them  to  various  caufes  of  difeafe. 

Injuries,  affeding  a man’s  health,  confidered  in  a legal  view, 
are  thofe  in  which,  by  any  umvholefome  prndices  of  another, 
he  fudains  any  apparent  damage  in  his  vigour  or  conflitution  ; 
as  by  felling  him  bad  provifions  or  wine,  by  the  exercife  of  a 
noifsme  trade,  or  by  the  negled  or  un/kilful  management 
of  his  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary.  For  thefe  injuries 
there  is  a remedy  in  damages  by  a fpecial  adion  of  trefpafs 
upon  the  cafe.  The  dat.  51  Hen.  III.  dat.  6.  prohibits  the 
fale  of  corrupted  wine  and  umvholefome  flefh,  or  fle/h  bought 
of  a Jew,  under  pain  of  amercement  for  the  find  offence, 
pillory  for  the.  fecond,  fine  and  imprifonmer.t  for  the  third, 
and  abjuration  of  the  town  for  the  fourth  ; and  by  dat.  12 
Car.  II.  cap.  25.  any  brewing  or  adulteration  of  wine  is 
punifliable  with  the  forfeiture  of  100 /.  if  done  by  the  whole- 
fale  merchant,  and  40/.  if  done  by  the  vintner  or  retailer. 
See  Plague  and  Quarantaisv 

The  ancients  perionffied,  and  even  deified,  health;  or,  ra- 
ther, they  ereded  a goddefs,  to  whom  they  luppofed  the 
care  of  health  to  belong.  The  Greeks  worlhipped  her  un- 
der the  name  of  Tyiuv,  and  the  Latins  under  that  of  Sains. 
The  place  of  her  w'orJhip  at  Rome,  w as  on  the  Mons  Quiri- 
nalis,  where  /he  had  a temple,  and  a datue  crowned  with  me- 
dicinal herbs. 

We  frequently  find  the  goddefs  Health  on  the  reverfe  of 
medals.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurel,  with  a 
ferpent  dretched  on  her  left  arm,  and  holding  a patera  to  it 
with  the  right.  Sometimes  die  has  an  altar  before  her,  wucli 
a ferpent  twitted  round  the  fame,  and  raffing  its  head  to  take 
fomething  off  from  it. 

The  inlcription  is  sal.  aug. 

HEALTHY  Cove,  in  Geography,  a bay  oil  the  S.  coatt 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  17 J 44'.  W.  long.  770. 

1IE AM,  in  bealts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after-birth  in 
women. 

Thyme,  penny-royal,  w'inter-favory,  and  common  hore- 
hound,  boiled  in  white-wine,  and  given  to  a mare,  arc 
etteemed  good  to  expel  the  heam.  Dittany,  applied  in  a 
peffary,  expels  the  heam,  as  well  as  the  dead  foal ; lo  alfo  do 
fennel,  hops,  favin,  angelica. 

HE  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tonquin,  fituated  on  a 
river  abo  it  four  days  journey  from  the  fea,  where  the  French 
have  a faifory  ; it  is  the  refidenee  of  a mandarin. 

LIEARGUET,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 12  miles  W.  of 
Ghiziii. 

HEARING,  Auditus,  the  aft  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  lenfes. 
Its  organ  is  the  car,  and  particularly  the  auditory  nerve  dif- 
fufed  through  the  fame ; and  its  objedt,  certain  motions  cr 
vibrations  of  the  air. 

Hence  hearing  may  be  n oie  fcientfficallv  defined,  a fen- 
faticn,  whereby,  from  a due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fi- 
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brillae  of  die  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence 
to  the  fenfory,  the  mind  perceives,  and  gets  the  idea  of 
founds. 

The  moderns  fpeak  of  the  point  on  much  .better  ground. 

The  ear,  and  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  membranes,  ca- 
nals, labyrinths,  nerves,  &c.  are  die  only  means  and  ve- 
hicles for  the  reception,  modification,  and  tranfmiflion  of 
the  fonorous  matter  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
fenfe.  • 

A found,  in  effeft,  is  nothing  but  a certain  rarefa&ion 
or  modulation  of  the  external  air,  which,  being  gathered  by 
the  external  ear,  paffes  through  the  meatus  auditorius,  and 
beats  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  which  moves  the  little 
bones  in  the  tympanum.  For  a defeription  of  the  bones 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  fee  Cranium. 

In  like  manner,  as  this  is  beat  by  the  external  air,  thefe 
•little  bones  move  the  internal  air  which  is  in  the  tympanum 
and  veftibulum ; which  internal  air  makes  an  imprelfion  upon 
the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  moved  by  the  little  bones  in  the  tympanum  : fo 
that,  according  to  the  various  refractions  of  the  external 
air,  the  internal  air  makes  various  imprefiions  upon  tlie  au- 
ditory nerve,  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing  ; which  dif- 
ferent imprefiions  reprefent  different  founds.  For  a more 
particular  fcientific  account  of  the  organ  and  fenfe  of  hearing, 
fee  Ear. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  carries  the  thing  fomewhat  farther,  and 
fuppofes  hearing,  like  feeing,  to  be  performed  not  immedi- 
ately by  the  vibrations  of  the  ear,  but  by  thofc  of  fome  other 
more  fubtile  medium,  excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by  the 
tremors  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through  the  folid  capil- 
laments  of  the  nerve  to  the  place  of  fenfation. 

The  curious  ftruCture  of  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea  tend 
-to  make  the  weakell  founds  audible  ; for  the  whole  organ  of 
hearing  having  been  included  in  a fmall  fpace,  had  the  auditory 
nerve  run  in  a ftraight  line,  the  impreflion  would  only  have 
been  made  on  a very  fmall  part  of  it  ; and  the  flrength  of 
the  impreflion  :being,  or  ter  is  paribus,  always  as  the  number 
of  parts  on  which  the  imprelfion  is  made,  founds  which  are 
now  low  icould  not  have  been  heard  at  all.  It  the  auditory 
nerve  had,  like  the  retina,  been  expanded,  into  a large  web, 
which  had  covered  or  lined  fome  wide  cavity,  the  imprelfion 
•of  founds,  even  in  this  cafe,  had  been  much  weaker  than  they 
are  now  ; for  this  large  cavity  had  given  room  for  the 
founds  to  dilate,  and  all  founds  grow  weaker  as  they  di- 
late. 

Both  thefe  inconveniences  are  prevented  by  the  prefent 
ffru&ure  of  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea,  whole  canals,  by 
"their  winding,  contain  large  portions  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  upon  every  point  of  which  the  fmallcft  found  being 
-at  once  impreffed  becomes  audible,  and  by  their  narrow- 
nefs  the  founds  are  hindered  from  dilating ; and  the  im- 
preffions  made  upon  the  nerves  by  the  lirit  dilatations  are 
always  the  ftrongeft. 

The  flrength  of  the  impreflion  in  narrow  channels  is 
liflewife  increafed  on  account  of  the  elaftieity  of  the  fides 
of  the  bony  canal,  which,  receiving  the  firft  and  Arongefi 
impulfes  of  the  air,  do  reverberate  them  more  Arongly  upon 
the  auditory  nerve. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the  air  be  the  ufuai 
matter  of  founds,,  fo  that  a bell  rung  in  vacuo  is  not 
heard  at  all,  yet  will  moft  other  bodies,  properly  d*f- 
pofed,  do  the  like  office,  only  fome  more  faintly  than 
others. 

Thus  may  a found  be  heard  through  water,  or  even 
through  earth  ; of  which  we  have  various  inftances. 

Although  the  ear  be  the  ordinary  organ  of  hearing,  yet 
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Hagerup,  a Danifli  phyfician,  maintains  that  one  may  hear 
with  the  teeth.  Thus,  if  one  end  of  a knife,  or  the  like, 
be  applied  to  a harpiichord,  and  the  other  held  between  the 
teeth,  the  mufic  thereof  will  be  plainly  heard,  though  the 
ears  be  ever  fo  clofely  flopped.  But  this,  perhaps^  may 
more  properly  be  referred  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

Such  as  want  the  fenfe  of  hearing  are  faid  to  be  deaf.  See 
Deafness. 

Hearing,  Difficulty  of.  See  Deafness. 

Hearing  is  particularly  ufed  in  civil  and  judicial  con- 
cerns, for  a caufe  being  brought  before  the  judge  and  jure, 
and  the  parties  being  heard  as  to  the  merits  thereof.  ’ ’ 

The  method  of  hearing  caufes  in  the  court  of  Chancer v 
is  this  : the  parties  on  both  fides  appearing  by  their  coau- 
fel,  the  plaintiff’s  bill  is  firft  opened  or  briefly  abridged, 
and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  alfo,  by  the  junior  counfel  on 
each  fide  ; after  which  the  plaintiff’s  leading  counfel  ftates 
the  cafe  and  the  matters  in  iffue,  and  the  points  of  equity 
anfing  from  them  ; and  then  fuch  depofitions  as  are  called 
for  by  the  plaintiff  are  read  by  one  of  the  fix  clerks  ; and 
the  plaintiff  may  alfo  read  fuch  part  of  the  defendant’s  an- 
fwer as  lie  thinks  material  or  convenient : and,  after  this 
the  reft  of  the  counfel  for  the  plaintiff  make  their  obferva- 
tions  and  arguments.  Then  the  defendant's  counfel  go 
through  the  fame  procefs  for  him,  except  that  they  may  not 
read  any  part  of  his  anfwer  ; and  the  counfel  for  the  plain- 
tiff are  heard  in  reply . W hen  all  are  heard,  the  court  pro- 
nounces the  decree,  adjiifling  every  point  in  debate  accord- 
ing to  equity  and  good  confeience  ; which  decree,  being 
ufually  very  long,  tile  minutes  of  it  are  taken  down,  and 
read  openly  in  court  by  the  rcgiltrar.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii 
p.  451.  4to. 

The  hearing  of  arnbaffadofs  at  the  courts  of  princes,  is 
ufually  called  audience 

HEARNE,  ! jcomas.  in  Biography,  was  born  at  White- 
Waltham,  in  Berkfhire,  in  1 680,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
parifh  clerk.  The  early  part  of  his  education  he  received 
under  his  father,  but  fhevving  a difpofition  for  learning,  he 
was  patronized  by  Francis  Charney,  efq.  w ho  undertook  the 
charge  of  his  education,  and  fent  him  to  Oxford.  Here  he 
acquired  from  his  tutors  a tafte  for  antiquities,  refearches 
to  which  he  had  been  additted  from  his  youth.  He  was  fe- 
lcfted  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Grabe  as  a fit  perfon  to  collate 
•the  MSS.  which  they  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  ; refufed  a curacy  which  was  of- 
fered him,  and  was  in  time  made  fecond  librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian library-  To  this  were  added  fome  other  college  offices 
all  which  he  refigned  when  he  was  called  on  to  take  the  oaths 
to  George  k which  he  felt  obliged  confcientioufly  to  refufe 
He  died  in  1735,  having  been  the  editor  of  48  works,  chiefly 
fuch  as  relate  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  England 
though  he  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  thefe,  but  gave  the 
world  new  editions  of  Pliny  the  younger,  Eutropiusg  Juffin 
and  Livy.  To  the  article  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  there  is  fubl 
joined  a hit  of  his  works.  He  continued  a nonjurer  to  the 
laft,  and  notwithftandmg  the  fmaffnefs  of  his  means,  he  had 
contrived,  by  parfimony,  to  fave  1300/.  in  calh,  which  was 
found  among  Ins  books  and  papers  at  his  death. 
HEARSAY  Evidence.  See  Evidence. 

HEARSE,  among  Hunters,  a hind  in  the  fecond  year  of 
her  age.  See  Hunting.  1 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a well  known  carriage,  ufed  for 
conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

Hie  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  Henry  Vf. 
for  a monument  erected  over  a grave.  1 

HEART,  in  Anatomy,  a mufcular  organ,  fituated  in 

the 
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the  cheft,  and  affording,  by  its  contractions,  the  chief 
power  by  which,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on. 

Under  the  article  Artery  a general  account  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  arterial  fyftem  is  delivered  ; and  a 
general  view  of  the  Circulation  will  be  found  under  that 
word.  We  propofe  to  complete  the  view,  both  of  the 
ftrudbure  and  offices  of  the  circulating  organs,  in  the  prefent 
article.  For  this  purpofe  we  fliall  adopt  the  reprefentations 
of  Bichat  in  his  Anatomie  Generale,  following  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  fuBjedt.  exhibited  in  that  work.  As  the 
ftrudture  of  the  heart  admits  of  defeription  moil  conveni- 
ently, when  it  is  viewed  as  a fmgle  organ,  we  (hall  defer  the 
coniideration  of  its  anatomy  to  the  conclufion  of  the  general 
defeription  of  the  circulation.  We  fhall  alfo  include  an 
account  of  the  capillary  and  exhaling  fyftems  of  veffels. 

“ All  authors  (fays  Bichat,  Anatomie  Generale,  t.  2 ) 
who  have  written  on  the  circulation  fince  the  time  of  Harvey, 
have  deferibed  it  in  the  fame  manner,  dividing  this  fundtion 
into  two  parts,  the  great,  and  the  lefs  or  pulmonary 
circulations,  of  which  the  heart  is  the  common  centre. 
This  mode  of  conlidering  the  fubjecl  does  not  lead  us  to 
obferve,  in  a general  manner,  the  objedtsof  the  blood's  mo- 
tion through  our  organs  ; and  I deem  the  mode,  in  which  I 
explain  this  important  phenomenon  of  the  animal  economy  in 
my  ledbures,  infinitely  better  calculated  to  convey  a correct 
notion  of  its  nature.  I divide  the  circulation  into  two 
parts  ; one  of  which  carries  blood  from  the  lungs  to  ail 
parts  of  the  body,  the  other  brings  this  fluid  back 
again  from  all  parts  to  the  lungs.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is 
the  circulation  of  red  blood,  the  fecond  that  of  black 
blood. 

Circulation  of  Red  Blood. — This  has  its  origin  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs,  where  the  adbion  of  tlie  air  on  the  blood 
gives  it  tliofe  characters  which  diltinguilh  it  from  the  fame 
fluid  in  its  black  Hate.  From  thefe  capillaries  it  paffes 
fucceflively  through  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  which  propels  it  into  the  arterial  fyftem.  The  lat- 
ter conveys  it  into  the  general  capillary  fyflem  (the  capil- 
laries of  the  body  at  large,  excepting  thofe  of  the  lungs), 
which  muff  be  regarded  as  the  termination  of  its  courfe. 
Thus  the  red  blood  is  conftantly  conveyed  front  the  capillary 
fyftem  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  in  general.  The 
cavities,  which  contain  this  blood,  are  all  lined  by  a conti- 
nuous membrane,  which  being  expanded  over  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial 
fyftem,  may  with  truth  be  confidercd  to  form  an  unbroken 
canal,  ftrengthened  on  its  exterior,  in  the  pulmonary  veins 
by  a foft  membrane,  in  the  heart  by  a mufcular  layer  which  is 
thin  in  the  auricle,  and  thick  in  the  ventricle,  and  in  the  ar- 
terial fyftem  by  a fibrous  layer  of  peculiar  texture.  In  all 
thefe  various  organs,  which  are  added  to  it  externally,  the 
membrane  itfelf  remains  nearly  the  fame. 

Circulation  of  Black  Blood — The  courfe  of  this  is  inverfe 
to  that  of  the  preceding.  It  begins  in  the  general  capillary 
fyftem,  and  here  the  blood  which  it  contains  acquires  its 
diftinclive  charadbers  : here,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
it  feems  to  be  reproduced,  probably  by  the  fubtrabbion  of 
thofe  principles,  which  it  had  previoufly  derived  from  the 
atmofphere  in  the  lungs.  From  the  general  capillary  fyftem 
it  paffes  into  the  veins,  which  bring  it  to  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart : thence  it  is  tranfmitted  through  the  pvdinonarv 
artery  to  the  capillary  fyftem  of  the  lungs.  The  latter  is  its 
true  termination,  as  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  fyftem 
containing  the  red  blood.  One  general  membrane,  conti- 
nuous throughout,  lines  the  whole  paffage  of  the  black  blood, 
and  forms  for  it  aa  unbroken  canal,  along  which  it  is  con- 
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ftantly  conveyed  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  tire  lungs. 
On  the  outfide  of  this  canal  there  is  placed  a loofe  membrane 
in  the  veins,  a mufcular  ftratum  in  the  heart,  and  a peculiar 
fibrous  tiffue  in  the  pulmonary  artery  : but  the  membrane, 
as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  remains  always  nearly  uniform,  in 
fpite  of  the  various  organs  which  furround  it  externally. 
The  folds  of  this  membrane  form  the  valves  of  the  veins  : it 
alfo  afiifts  in  the  compoiition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  of  which  it  lines  the  cavi- 
ties ; as  the  membrane  of  the  other  circulation  concurs  in 
forming  the  valves  and  lining  the  correfponding  parts  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  heart. 

Differences  of  the  two  Circulations. — The  general  idea,  which 
I have  thus  given  of  the  two  circulations,  ftiews  plainly  that 
they  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  except  at  their 
origin  and  termination,  where  the  red  and  black  blood  are 
alternately  changed  into  the  oppofite  Hates,  and  communi- 
cate, for  this  purpofe,  by  the  capillary  veffels.  In  the  whole 
or  their  courfe  the  two  circulations  are  completely  ifolatcd. 
Although  the  two  Tides  of  the  heart  are  united  together  in  a 
Tingle  organ,  they  mav  be  regarded  as  perfedbly  independent 
in  their  motion.  There  are  in  truth  two  hearts,  a right  and  a 
left : they  might  probably  perform  tlr  ir  functions  iuft  as  well, 
if  they  were  feparated,  as  in  their  prefent  connected  form. 
Even  when  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open  after  birth,  we 
fliall  prove  afterwards  that  the  llrudbure  of  its  Tides  prevents 
all  intermixture  of  the  red  and  black  bloods,  and  confequently 
the  two  parts  are  Hill  equally  independent,  as  far  as  regards 
the  courfe  of  the  blood.  This  complete  feparation  of  the 
two  circulations  is  one  of  their  molt  decided  charadbers  ; 
and  it  alone  ftiews,  how  preferable  the  point  of  view,  in 
which  I regard  the  circulation,  is  to  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
prefented  as  divided  into  the  great  and  lef3,  which  are  mani- 
fcitly  confufed  and  identified  with  each  other. 

According  to  the  obfervations  already  made,  the  two  cir- 
culations begin  and  terminate  in  tw  o capillary  fyftems,  which 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  forming  the  limits  within 
which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  circulate.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  lungs  alone  correfpond  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  capillary  fyftem  is  in  oppofition  to  that  of  all 
the  other  organs,  with  the  fmall  exception  of  the  parts  from 
which  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum  proceeds.  Thus 
each  capillary  fyftem  is  at  once  origin  and  termination  : the 
pulmonary  is  the  origin  of  the  circulation  of  red  ; and  the 
termination  of  that  of  black  blood,  while  in  the  general  the 
former  ends  and  the  latter  begins.  Hence  arifesa  grand  dif- 
tindbive  character  of  the  two  circulations  : in  fadb,  the  blood 
not  only  follows  an  oppofite  courfe  at  the  commencement 
and  concluiiori  of  the  circulations,  but  it  undergoes  alfo  a 
complete  change  in  its  nature  ; and  in  this  refpedbthe  piflmo- 
nary  and  general  capillary  fyftems  are  the  feat  of  the  two 
molt  important  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,  viz  the 
change  of  the  blood  from  black  to  red,  and  vice  verfa.  Each 
circulation  evidently  prefents  three  objects  for  our  examina- 
tion ; 1 ft,  the  origin  ; 2dly,  the  courfe ; 3<ily,  the  termination 
of  each  kind  of  blood.  In  the  firlt  and  lalt  of  thefe  the  me- 
chanical phenomena  of  the  circulation,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  blood,  require  our  confideration  ; in  the  fecond  there 
are  only  the  mechanical  phenomena  to  be  noticed. 

General  mechanical  Phenomena  of  the  two  Circulations. — A 
general  view  of  this  lubjedt  exhibits  to  us  ; lit,  the  red  blood, 
departing  from  the  lungs,  forming,  as  it  proceeds,  lefs  nume- 
rous and  more  confiderable  columns,  in  proportion  as  it  draws 
nearer  to  the  heart,  in  the  cavities  of  which  it  is  feen  in  larger 
mafles,  and,  as  it  paffes  from  thefe  to  the  general  capillary 
fyftam,  again  dividing  into  fmaUer  and  fmaller  columns  ; 2dly, 
the  black  blood,  accumulated,  as  it  leaves  the  general  ca- 
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pillary  fyftem  to  approach  the  heart  into  fewer  and  larger 
columns,  exilling  in  the  larged  maffes  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  again  fucceflively  feparated  into  fmallcr  and  fmaller 
ftreams  as  it  arrives  at  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  circulate  on  the  two  fides  in 
itreams  fo  much  the  fmaller,  as  they  are  further  from  the 
heart ; and  they  are  feen  in  larger  columns  as  they  come  nearer 
to  this  vifeus.  Imagine  for  each  of  the  two  circulations  two 
trees  united  by  their  trunks,  and  fending  their  branches,  the 
one  into  the  lungs,  the  other  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Each  of  the  two  (ides  of  the  heart  is  between  thefe  two 
trunks,  which  it  ferves  to  unite  together  fo  as  to  form  one 
general  canal,  according  to  the  defeription  already  given. 

Authors  have  generally  reprefented  the  arteries  and  veins 
as  forming  each,  by  the  whole  of  its  ramifications,  a general 
cone,  of  which  the  bafis  is  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
apex  at  the  heart.  This  mode  of  confidering  the  fubjeft  is 
authorifed  by  the  fact  that  the  fum  of  the  branches  exceeds 
In  diameter  the  trunks  from  which  they  arife  : in  this  point 
of  view,  each  half  of  the  heart  is  placed  at  the  apices  of  two 
cones,  which  would,  but  for  its  intervention,  be  united  to- 
gether. The  pulmonary  veins  reprefent  one  cone,  and  the 
aorta  the  other,  for  the  red  blood  ; while  for  the  black,  the 
two  cones  are  formed  by  the  venae  cavx  and  coronary  veins 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  other. 
In  each  circulation  one  of  the  cones  (that  of  the  lungs)  is 
remarkable  for  its  fmall  extent ; the  other,  (that  corre- 
fponding  to  all  parts  of  the  body)  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  wide 
expanfion. 

Placed  between  thefe  two  cones,  each  fide  of  the  heart 
mull  be  regarded  as  an  agent  of  impulfion,  driving  the  blood 
in  one  cafe  towards  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  other  to- 
wards the  lungs.  If  the  two  coxes  of  each  circulation  com- 
municated together  by  their  apices,  the  fides  of  the  veffels 
compoiing  them  would  be  manifeftly  infufficient  to  keep  up 
the  motion  from  the  bafe  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  that 
is,  from  the  general  to  the  pulmonary  capillary  fyftem, 
and  reciprocally  from  that  of  the  lung  to  that  of  the  body 
at  large.  The  courfe  is  obvioufly  too  long,  and  the  vital 
powers  of  the  veffels  too  weak  ; hence  the  neceffity  of  the 
heart.  This  confequence  renders  neceffary  another  arrange- 
ment, which  we  proceed  to  explain.  As  the  red  blood  is 
deltined  to  move  through  a much  more  extenfive  fpace, 
from  the  heart  to  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  than  is  tra- 
verfed  by  the  black  blood,  in  its  paffage  from  the  heart  to  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  that  portion  of  the  organ,  which  pro- 
pels the  fluid  in  the  former  cafe,  mu  ft  poflefs  much  greater 
power  than  is  required  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  up  motion 
in  the  latter  inftance.  Nature  has  fulfilled  this  object,  by 
compofing  the  ventricle  of  the  red  blooded  circulation  of 
a much  greater  number  of  fibres  than  are  poffeffed  by  the 
other.  The  auricles,  which  merely  receive  the  blood,  and 
tranfmit  it  into  the  ventricles,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
on  both  fides  of  the  heart. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  office  performed  by  the 
heart  in  both  circulations,  relates  merely  to  the  mechanical 
phenomena  of  the  blood’s  motion,  and  that  if  it  produced 
any  effect  on  -the  compofition  of  the  fluid,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  means  of  the  motion  imparted  to  it  : fecondly, 
that  if  the  courfe  of  the  two  circulations  were  lefs  extenfive, 
this  intermediate  impelling  agent  would  not  he  neceffary. 
This  is  precifely  the  cafe  in  the  abdominal  fyftem  of  black 
blood,  where  the  two  trees,  of  which  one  diftributes  its 
branches  in  the  gaftric  vilcera,  and  the  other  in  the  liver,  are 
united  by  their  trunks  at  the  finus  of  the  vena  portarum, 
which  occupies  the  pofition  of  the  heart  in  the  large  fyftem  of 
black  blood,  and  in  that  of  red  blood.  It  is  therefore  poffi- 
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ble  to  conceive,  i ft,  how  the  heart  may  be  deficient,  of  which 
there  are  fome  intlances,  in  which  the  two  great  circulating 
fy  Items  refembled  that  of  the  abdomen,  in  fomemeafure;  2 dl  \ , 
how  the  blood  may  ofeillate  for  a confiderable  time  from 
one  capillary  fyftem  to  another,  although  the  heart,  difeafed 
and  enfeebled,  can  hardly  accelerate  the  current  of  this  fluid  ; 
3dly,  how,  after  the  pulfatious  of  the  heart  have  been  en- 
tirely fulpended  in  fyncope,  afphyxia,  &c.  an  ofcillatory  move- 
ment ltill  remains,  a real  progreflion  of  the  blood  from  one 
capillary  fyftem  to  the  other,  iince  this  fluid  will  llill  flow  in 
fome  degree  from  an  opened  artery  or  vein.  This  motion  is  in 
truth  very  feeble,  and  cannot  hilt  long  j hut  that  it  may  cx- 
ift,  without  the  influence  of  the  heart,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
ot  the  black  blood  being  Conveyed,  without  any  organ  of 
impulfion,  from  the  inteitines  to  the  liver  ; and  hence  we  in- 
fer, that  the  ceffation  of  the  heart’s  adtion  does  not  prove, 
as  fome  authors  have  pretended,  that  the  blood  no  longer 
moves  ; qthly,  we  know  that  in  feveral  animals  of  the  lower 
clafies  there  is  mo  heart,  although  diftind  veffels  and  circu- 
lating fluids  exift. 

General  Ufa  of  the  reil-llooileil  Circulation. — This  furnifhes 
t!ie  materials  of  all  the  fecretions  except  the  bile.  From 
this  fource  alfo  the  exhalants  belonging  to  the  ferous,  cellular, 
cutaneous,  medullary,  and  other  fyftems  derive  the  fluids 
which  they  pour  out  on  their  refpedtive  furfaces.  All  the 
veflels,  which  convey  the  means  of  nutrition  and  growth  to 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  are  continuous  with  the  ar- 
teries, and  confequently  draw  their  fluids  from  the  red 
blood.  Even  in  thofe  parts,  to  which  black  blood  is  lent, 
as  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  there  are  veflels  containing  red 
blood,  manifeftly  deltined  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  of  nutrition. 
The  red  blood  Communicates  to  all  parts  that  general  agi- 
tation or  concuflion  (fecouffe)  fo  neceffary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions,  and  fo  clearly  recognizable  in  the 
brain.  Thus  the  red  blooded  circulation  is  the  molt  import- 
ant, and  immediately  concerned  in  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  living  economy. 

General  Ufes  of  the  llach-hlooded  Circulation. — The  circula- 
tion of  black  blood,  on  the  contrary,  foreign  to  all  the 
functions,  feems  to  be  defigned  merely  to  make  good  the 
lofles  which  the  blood  has  undergone  in  the  precedin'1-.  A 
confiderable  portion  of  the  red  blood  is  expended  in  the 
functions  of  exhalation,  fecrction,  and  nutrition.  The  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  received  it  its  paffage  through  the  lungs, 
and  which  had  given  it  a crimfon  colour,  have  been  left  be- 
hind in  the  general  capillary  fyftem.  The  black  blood  mull 
then  receive  again  in  proportion  to  what  the  red  has  loft  : 
hence  a great  number  of  matters  is  poured  into  the  canal 
which  contains  it.  Thefe  are  either  interior  or  exterior, 
ill.  The  large  trunks  of  the  abforbing  fyftem  are  conftantly 
carrying  in  the  lymph,  of  the  cellular  fubftance  and  of  the 
ferous  furfaces,  the  refidue  of  the  nutrition  of  all  the  or- 
gans, the  fuperabundant  fat,  fynovia,  and  medullary  matter. 
Every  thing,  which  from  the  interior  of  the  body  is  to  he 
rejected  outwards,  is  in  the  firll  place  thrown  into  the  black 
blood.  2dly.  All  which  enters  from  without  is  firft  received 
into  this  circulation.  The  chyle,  or  the  produce  of  the  di- 
geftive  functions,  is  conftantly  conveyed  into  the  o-eneral 
canal,  and  circulates  there.  The  gafecus  matters  which  tra- 
verfe  the  lungs  in  the  aft  of  refpiration,  are  mingled  with 
the  blood  in  the  fame  place.  Laltly,  whenever  ahforption 
takes  place  from  the  fkin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
black  blood  firft  receives  the  product.  Hence  the  cir;  illa- 
tion of  black  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a general  ref  t voir, 
receiving  in  the  firft  place  all  thofe  fubftaiiees  which  are  to 
be  expelled  from  the  body,  and  all  which  are  to  be- admitted. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view  it  performs  a very  important 
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part  in  difeafc.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ill,  that  deleterious 
Jubilances  may  be  introduced  with  the  chyle  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  there  produce,  as  they  are  carried  round  with  the 
fluids,  more  or  lefs  decidedly  pernicious  effects.  To  pro- 
duce this  effect  it  is  merely  neceffary  that  the  organic  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  lacteal  veffels  fhould  be  changed  : they  then 
admit  what  they  before  reje&ed,  as,  in  confequence  of  a 
fimilar  change,  the  glands  often  feparate  fluids  very  different 
from  their  ordinary  productions.  2dly.  The  cutaneous 
l'yltem  is  often  the  feat  of  deleterious  abforptions.  3dly. 
Belidcs  the  principles  which  impart  colour  to  the  blood,  de- 
leterious miafmata  probably  often  pafs  through  the  lungs, 
and  give  rife  to  difeafes.  Thus  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs  and  the  Ikin  are  three  inlets,  through  which,  in  many 
cafes,  various  morbific  caufes  may  enter  the  body  : now  all 
thefe  are  received  at  firll  into  the  black  blood,  and  only  ad- 
mitted fubfequcntly  into  the  vafcular  fyftem  which  contains 
the  red  blood.  A clear  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  reprefen- 
tation  may  be  derived,  by  introducing  artificially  into  the 
black  blood,  thofe  Jubilances  which  enter  by  natural  paf- 
fages  : the  phenomena  obferved  in  the  former  are  completely 
analogous  to  thofe  exhibited  in  the  latter  cafe.  Emetic  or 
purgative  infufions,  thrown  into  the  veins,  occafion  evacua- 
tions of  the  Itomach  and  bowels,  as  when  fimilar  Jubilances 
are  introduced  into  the  body  by  frictions  on  the  Ikin.  The 
experience  of  numerous  phyfiologiils  have  completely  efla- 
blilhed  this  paint.  I am  convinced  that  it  is  poffible  to  com- 
municate difeafes  to  animals  by  introducing  various  Jubilances 
with  their  circulation  through  the  veins. 

From  the  foregoing  account  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
effential  ofiice  of  the  circulation  of  black  blood  in  the  animal 
economy,  is  to  introduce  into  this  fluid  various  new  Jub- 
ilances ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  objetl  of  the  other 
circulation  is  to  expend  or  employ  thefe  matters.  The  mafs 
is  conltantlv  increafing  in  the  one,  and  diminilhing  in  the 
other.  Health  fupppofes  a perfedt  equilibrium  between  the 
Ioffes  of  the  red  blood  and  the  additions  made  to  the  black  ; 
whenever  this  is  diiturbed,  difeafe  enfues.  If  the  black 
blood  receives  more  than  the  red  expends,  plethora  is  pro- 
duced ; and,  in  the  oppofite  Hate,  the  humours  are  laid  to 
be  impoveriihed.’’ 

The  preceding  extrafl  will  lliew  the  reader  the  new  and 
jnterelting  point  of  view  in  which  the  important  function  of 
circulation  is  reprefented  by  Bichat : we  ihall  proceed  to  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  matter,  Hill  adhering  to  the 
arrangement,  and  making  confiderabie  ufe  of  the  opinions  of 
the  French  phyfiologilt. 

The  Circulation  of  Red  Blood. — The  pulmonary  veins  which 
terminate  ultimately  in  each  lung,  in  two  trunks  opening 
into  the  left  auricle,  agree  in  their  general  Itrudture  with  the 
veins  of  the  body  at  large,  which  will  be  coniidered  in  a 
future  part  of  the  article ; they  have  however  no  valves. 
The  circumltanccs  belonging  peculiarly  to  thefe  veffels  will 
be  coniidered  under  Lung.  The  auricle  and  ventricle, 
through  which  the  blood  paffes  in  its  courfe  from  the  firll 
tree  of  this  fyllein  to  the  fccond,  will  be  deferibed  in 
a future  part  of  this  article  in  the  general  account  of  the 
heart. 

The  firll  tree  of  the  red  blooded  circulation,  the  trunk  of 
the  fecond,  and  the  heart  which  conne&s  thefe  together,  are 
concentrated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chelt ; while  the  branches 
of  the  fecond  trunk  are  difperled  through  all  the  organs  of 
the  economy,  and  reach  to  all  the  extreme  points  of  the 
body. 

The  organ  of  motion  of  the  red  blood,  or  the  heart,  is 
placed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
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body.  “ This  pofilion,”  fays  Bichat,  “ is  not  a matter  of  in- 
difference. It  places  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  this  vifeus,  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  head,  the  organs  of  which,  efpecially  the  brain,  require 
an  habitual  and  powerful  excitation  from  the  blood,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  functions  in  a itate  of  permanent  activity. 
Hence,  in  the  gangrene  of  old  age,  and  in  other  affeftions 
arifing  from  the  blood  being  propelled  with  diminifhed  force 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  toes  are  firll  affedled,  and  the 
hands  are  much  feldomer  and  later  attacked  in  this  way.  In 
general  there  are  very'  numerous  differences  between  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  thofe 
which  take  place  in  the  lower.  In  the  integuments  we  find 
that  portion  of  the  general  capillary  fy Hem,  which  belongs 
to  the  former,  infinitely  more  fufceptible  of  diltenfion  with 
blood,  than  that  of  the  latter;  as  is  proved  by  afphyxia, 
apoplexy,  drowning,  the  various  cutaneous  affeftions,  and 
even  injections.  Thefe  differences  may  obvioufly  be  referred 
to  the  relative  pofition  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  heart.” 

Bichat  finds  fault  with  the  accounts,  which  anatomical 
writers  have  generally  given,  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta  from 
the  heart,  and  deferibes  it  in  the  following  way.  “ The  in- 
ternal lining  of  the  left  or  aortic  ventricle,  after  lining  that 
cavity,  enters  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  is  fo  folded  as  to 
form  the  three  femilunar  valves,  and  is  there  continued  into 
the  veffels  lining  it  and  its  branches.  The  artery  is  connected 
to  the  heart  merely  by  the  intervention  of  this  membrane. 
The  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery  is  not  identified  with 
the  nmfcular  fubffance  of  the  heart.  Its  extremity  ends  in 
three  femi-circular  feffoons,  correfponding  to  the  three  femi- 
circular  valves'-  which  they  fupport.  The  feiloons  do  not 
reach  to  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ventricle,  fince  there  is 
between  them  an  interval  of  two  or  three  lines  clofed  by  the 
internal  membrane  only.  There  are  three  fmall  triangular 
fpaces  between  the  feiloons  and  the  valves,  filled  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  membrane.  In  order  to  obferve  this  flrufture 
clearly,  the  origin  of  the  aorta  fhould  be  differed  from  the 
outiide,  and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  furrounding  adipous 
matter.  Then,  by  flitting  up  the  ventricle  and  the  artery', 
after  having  removed  the  valve,  and  obferving  their  union 
againfl  the  light,  the  ftrudlure  now  deferibed  will  become 
very  apparent,  in  confequence  of  the  tranfparence  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane,  and  the  opacity  of  the  three  portions,  bv 
which  the  aorta  commences.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
veflel  be  exadlly  differed  on  the  outfide,  and  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  canal  containing  the  red  blood  be  detached 
from  below  upwards,  the  artery  will  be  completely  fepa- 
rated  from  the  heart.  This  marked  diflindtion  between 
the  aortie  fibres  and  thofe  of  the  heart  would  be  al- 
ready a ttrong  prefumption,  that  their  nature  is  different* 
even  if  an  abundance  of  other  confederations  did  not  efla- 
blifh  the  point  in  the  mofl  incontrovertible  manner.”  The 
flatement  of  the  French  writer  on  this  point  does  not  defers  e 
all  that  credit  on  the  ground  of  originality,  which  he  himfelf 
ieems  inclined  to  claim.  Haller  gives  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  adds,  that 
that  of  the  aorta  is  exactly  fimilar.  “ Caro  cordis  in  circu’i 
perfecli  formam  terminatur,  et  librae  tranfverfse  cordis  par- 
tun  inter  valvulas  arleriofas  per  lineae  longitudinem  produ- 
cuntur,  et  aliquanto  plus,  partim  in  partem  artcriae,  quae  fi- 
num  valvulofum  perficit,  pariter  furfum  pergunt,  fere  per 
felquilincam,  et  accurate  tranfverfae  cum  alba  pariter  mein- 
brana  arteriae  connedtuutur,  cellulofae  brevis  telae  ope,  ut 
nulla  cordis  libra  in  arteriain  continuetur.”  Elein.  PhyfieL 
lib.  4,  fe&.  3,  §.  S. 
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HEART. 

The  leading  circum dances  concerning  the  ramifications  trunk,  the  arrangement  is  exactly  the  inverfc  of  that  lad  d»* 
and  ftruiture'  of  the  arteries  are  mentioned  under  Artery  : feribed.  An  oblique  circle  is  obferved  at  the  mouth  of  the 

but  we  have  fomething  further  to  ftatc  on  thefe  fubjeCts  in  artery,  of  which  the  mod  projecting  half  is  the  neared  to 
the  prefent  place.  . the  heart. 

Having  arifen  in  the  way  juft  deferibed  from  the  left  ven-  The  origin  of  the  arterial  trunks  is  tolerably  conflant, 
tricle  of  the  heart,  the  aorta  divides  very  fpeedily  into  two  but  that  of  the  branches  is  expofed  to  fucli  variety,  that  we 
portions;  of  which  the  afeending  paffes  upwards  to  the  hardly  meet  with  two  fubjedts  exactly  iimilar  in  this  refpeCt. 
neck,  head,  and  upper  limbs,  while  the  defeending  purfues  This  circumfiance  correfponds  to  the  common  variations  of 
its  courfe  to  the  chert,  abdomen,  and  lower  limbs.  The  firlt,  form  obferved  in  the  organs  of  the  organic  life.  Neither 
quickly  fubdivided  into  four  principal  trunks,  differs  from  does  their  dirtribution  obey  the  law  of  Symmetry.  Even  in 
ihe  latter,  which  remains  a fingle  trunk  for  a confiderable  the  limbs,  which  correfoondto  each  other,  there  are  varie- 


lengtli.  Since  the  latter  has  to  pafs  through  a much  more 
■extenfive  courfc  than  the  former,  it  preferves  more  effectu- 
ally, by  this  difpofition,  the  whole  fum  of  motion  communi- 
cated to  the  blood  by  the  heart.  Neverthelefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fmaller  diftance  of  the  parts  from  the  heart, 
the  impulfe  produced  by  its  aiftion  is  more  rtrongly  felt  by 
the  fuperior  than  by  the  inferior  organs,  as  we  have  already 
obferved.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  the  aorta  is  di- 
vided into  two  fccondary  trunks  ; foon  after  the  fubdivifions 
begin,  under  the  name  of  branches,  and  are  fubfequently 
continued  under  the  terms  of  ramifications,  twigs,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  (late  accurately  and  generally  how  often 
the  arteries  divide  in  their  courfe  from  the  heart  to  their  ter- 
mination in  veins.  The  mathematical  phyficians  feem  to 
have  erred  in  affigning  much  too  large  a number  of  divitions. 
Keil  ftates  that  there  are  forty  or  fifty,  and  relies  chiefly  on 
this  fuppofition  for  making  good  his  theory  concerning  the 
great  retardation  of  the  blood’s  velocity  in  the  fmall  veffels. 
“ Much,”  fays  Haller,  “ mult  be  detracted  from  this  calcula- 
tion, if  we  diminifh,  as  we  certainly  muft,  the  number  of 
divifions  dated  by  this-  author.  I have  fometimes  counted 
the  divifions  of  the  branches  in  the  membranes  of  the 
inteftines  accurately  injected,  beginning  from  the  heart,  and 
ending  in  the  very  minute  ramifications,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  follow  them.  I have  hardly  ever  found  twenty  divi- 
Jions : nor  could  there  be  many,  between  thofe  which  1 took 
for  the  hi  ft,  and  the  commencement  of  the  veins,  both  be- 
caufe  the  fmalleft  viiible  arteries  are  extremely  fhort,  not  ex- 
• ceeding  a few  lines  in  length,  and  beeaufe  I reckoned  down 
to  the  very  convexity  of  the  inteftine,  which  is  at  the 
•-reateft  dillance  front  the  commencement  of  the  trunks.’’ 
Elcm.  Phyiiol.  t.  i.  p.  77. 

Where  arteries  divide,  or  a branch  is  given  off  from  any 
trunk,  a projection  is  obferved  on  the  infideof  the  tube,  formed 
by  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  correfponding  in  its 
fituation  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  feparation  of  the  branch, 
t nd  favouring  the  change  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood  by  break- 
ing the  column.  The  form  and  appearance  ot  tins  pro- 
jection vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  angle.  If  the 
uivde  be  a right  one  the  edge  is  circular,  and  equally  mani- 
feft  in  the  whole  circumference.  Where  the  angle  is  acute, 
there  is  a very  (harp  projection,  of  a femi-circular  form,  be- 
tween the  branch  and  the  continuation  of  the  trunk  ; but 
there  is  hardly  any  projection  obfervablc  between  the  trunk 
itfclf,  before  the  origin  of  the  branch,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  latter,  in  which  fituation  there  is  an  obtufe 
angle  on  t]je  outfide.  In  proportion  as  the  latter  angle  is 
more  obtufe,  and  confequently  in  proportion  as  the  other  is 
more  acute,  the  lail-mentioned  prominence  is  lefs  obfervable: 
its  form,  like  that  of  the  other,  is  femi-circuiar,  and  the 
two  make  together  an  entire  circle,  which  is  placed  ob- 
liquely. That  part  of  this  circle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
fecond  projection,  is  the  neareft  to  the  heart.  When  tlfere 
is  an  acute  angle  between  the  trunk  and  the  branch,  and  an 
cbtufe  one  between  the  branch  and  the  continuation  of  the 


ties  in  the  origin  and  courfe  of  the  branches. 

The  arterial  divifions  take  place  very  near  each  other. 
The  carotid  and  the  iliac  arteries  are  almoit  the  only  inftances 
of  arterial  tubes  parting  for  confiderable  diilanecs  without 
producing  any  branches.  Ramifications  of  different  fi/.es 
do  not  come  of!  fuccertivcly  according  to  their  magnitude  ; 
but  the  largeft  trunks  may  produce  very  fmall  twigs  : thus 
the  aorta  gives  origin  to  the  bronchial  and  thymic  arteries. 

The  name  of  trunks  is  given  to  the  firft  divifions  of  the 
two  great  portions  of  the  aorta  already  mentioned  : fuch  are 
the  carotids  in  the  neck,  the  fubclavians  in  the  axilla:,  and  the 
iliacs  below.  Thefe  are  generally  lodged  in  large  cellular  in- 
terilices,  as  the  groin,  axiha,  the  neck  and  fides  of  the  pelvis. 
A s they  divide  they  form  branches,  which  are  received  into  lefs 
confiderable  intervals,  and  are,  therefore,  more  immediately 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  furrounding  organs.  They 
are  generally  covered  in  fuch  a manner  by  the  neighbouring 
parts  as  to  be  fhielded  in  great  meafure  from  external  in- 
jury. Some  have  fuppoled  that  the  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  accelerates  the  blood’s  motion  in  thefe  tubes,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the  arterial  trunks 
produce  in  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  even  in  the  whole 
limb,  a very  fenfible  motion,  a kind  of  agitation,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bichat,  maintains  the  vital  energy.  Tills 
fact  may  be  rendered  vifible  by  a very  Ample  experiment. 
When  the  elbow'  is  relied  on  a table,  and  a body  of  forne 
length  is  held  in  the  hand,  its  extremity  is  obferved  to  va- 
cillate, and  the  motion  follows  exactly  the  pulfations  of* the 
arteries.  When  a perfon  fits  with  his  knees  eroded,  the 
foot  of  the  upper  leg  is  raffed  by  each  projection  of  blood 
into  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  and  then  finks  again.  To  the 
fame  caufe  may  be  referred  the  motion  of  the  brain,  and 
that  of  tumours  fituated  over  the  trunks  of  large  arteries. 

The  courfe  of  the  arteries  differs  much  from  that  of  .the 
veins.  The  trunks  of  the  latter  '•eUels  are  under  the  fkin, 
and  the  deep-feated  branches  are  fmaller : the  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  arteries  are  fmall  and  , fhort ; the  larger 
trunks  have  a deep-feated,  and  confequently  more  fafe  po- 
fition.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  generally  afferted  that 
veins  accompany  the  arteries,  unlefs  it  be  at  the  fame  time 
obferved,  that  the  deep-feated  venous  tubes,  following  the 
large  arteries,  are  comparatively  fmall,  and  that  the  cuta- 
neous arterial  ramifications  which  accompany  the  large  ve- 
nous trunks,  are  ftill  fmaller.  The  vertebral  arteries  rim 
through  the  long  canals  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffcs,  while< 
the  veins  lie  on  the  outfide  ; the  radial,  ulnar,  tibial,  pero- 
neal, and  lingual  arteries,  have  eacli  a fmall  vein  dole  to 
them,  while  the  large  trunks  of  the  cephalic,  baiilic,  fa- 
phente,  and  external  jugular  veins  pafs  fuperficially  without 
any  attendant  arterial  ramifications.  Thiqf  arrangement 
leflens  the  danger  of  hxmorrhage  in  wounds  ; the  impulfe 
of  the  heart  occafions  groat  rilk  from  the  diviiion  of  an 
artery,  while  that  of  a vein  is  attended  with  little  danger 
in  companion.  Where  the  courfe  of  the  vein  is  in  a pro- 
tected fituation,  as  when  covered  by  bones  or  large  mufcles, 
b it 
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H is  often  attended  by'  an.  artery  5 as  in  die  tnefentery,  kid- 
nies,  lungs,  arm  and  thigh. 

The  diredtion  varies  in  the  trunks  and  branches.  The 
former  are  commonly  ftraight,  and  confequenlly  the  circu- 
lation goes  on  in  them  almoit  infenfibly  ; when  .they  are  laid 
bare  in  a living  animal,  no  locomotion  is  obfervable.  Yet 
fome  exceptions  occur  to  this  rule  ; as  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  curvatures  of  the  internal  carotid.  The 
branches  are  more  tortuous,  and  this  arrangement  gives  rife 
to  that  motion  of  the  ▼effel,  which,  according  to  fome,  pro- 
duces the  pulfe. 

The  fmaller  divifions  of  the  arteries  run  in  the  interior  of 
our  organs,  without,  however,  entering  into  their  intimate 
ftrufture.  Thus,  in  the  mufcles,  they  pafs  between  the 
fibres,  in  the  brain  between  the  convolutions,  in  the  glands 
between  the  lobes  of  which  they  confiil,  Sec.  “ By  thefe,” 
fa  vs  Bichat,  “ an  inteitine  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
which  facilitates  its  functions,  and  keeps  up 


the  furrounding  parts  on  tire  arterial  tube.  Tire  fiogle  turn  of 
the  brachial  artery  in  this  cafe  fhould  produce  much  lefs 
effedt  than  the  numerous  windings  of  the  internal  carotid* 
which,  however,  do  not  feem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
courl'e  of  the  blood.  If  the  whole  arterial  fyflem  were 
empty,  and  the  blood  departed  from  the  heart  to  fill  it  fuc- 
ceffively,  the  courfe  of  the  fluid  might  be  retarded  by  its 
ftrjking  againft  the  windings  of  the  arteries.  Hence,  in 
anatomical  injedtions,  a tortuous  artery  is  lefs  readily  filled  : 
the  fpermatic,  for  example,  is  often  not  diftended  by  the 
injedled  fluid.  The  cafe  is  very  different  in  an  affemblage  of 
tubes  completely  full  of  fluid  ; the  {hock  impreffed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  fyftem  is  propagated,  fuddenly  through 
all  the  cavities.” 

The  windings  in  the  courfe  of  the  arteries  allow  thefe 

O 

tubes  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  varying  pofitions  of 
the  organs  in  which  they  run,  without  their  undergoing 
any  adtual  extenfion  ; hence,  they  are  moll  remarkable  in 
parts  which  exert  a conlidcrable  motion  in  the  execution  of 


whole  organ.  _ . 

the  activity  of  its  various  parts,  as  the  more  general  motion  _ 
already  fpoken  of  fupports  that  of  the  whole  part  taken  their  fundfions,  as  in  the  lips  and  other  parts  of  the  face, 
together.  The  hidden  ceffation  of  life,  when  the  blood  the  tongue,  the  uterus,  the  hollow  vifeera,  as  the  ftomach 

oves  the  immediate  connedtion  and  the  inteftines. 


together 

e cafes  to  agitate  the  brain,  pr 
between  this  inteitine  motion  and  its  adtive  powers.  Hence, 
we  obferve,  that  the  vital  energies  are  more  decidedly  marked 
in  all  parts  where  the  arteries  are  very  numerous,  as  in  the 
mufe’es,  the  flrin,  the  mucous  furfaces,  &c. ; while,  on  the 
Contrary,  the  vital  phenomena  are  much  more  obfeure  in 
organs  of  lefs  vafcularity,  as  the  tendons,  cartilages,  bone, 
and  other  white  parts. 

The  tortuofities  of  the  arteries  increafe  as  they  become 
more  minutely  divided,  and  injedtions  render  this  point  very 
Hear,  particularly  in  the  brain ; but  as  thefe  turns  depend  very 
much  on  the  cellular  fubftance,  they  difappear  partly  when 
the  veffel  is  infulated  on  all  fides.  They  are  much  increased 
when  the  veffels  are  dittended  in  injection.  In  the  article 
have  coniklered  liovv  far  the  common 


This  opinion  concerning  the  end  obtained  by  the  winding 
courfe  of  arteries,  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Haller  : “ Facile  vero  finis  fabricantis  na- 
ture profpicitur.  Arteria  flexa  omnino  multo  longior  elt, 
ea  redta  linea,  qute  per  medias  flexiones  tranfit,  et  arteriae 
longitudinem  metitur,  fi  ea  redta  foret ; potefl  adeo  arteria 
flexa,  queries  ejus  finis  a principio  removetur,  abfque  ullo 
incommodo  longior  reddi,  dum  gyri  a fe  invicem  recedunt, 
ct  arteria  totam  fuam  longitudinem  explicat,  quae  nunc  ex- 
porredta  diltantiam  terminorum  metitur.  Elt  enim  ea  harum 
flexionum  conftans  indoles,  ut  arteria  circa  lineam  imagi- 
nabilem  decurrat,  fiupra  quarn  alterne  elevatur,  infraque 
eaiidem  viciffim  deprimitur.  Plethora  et  injecriones  anato- 
micae  has  flexiones  augent.  Arterke  cerebri,  dum  inanes  funt. 


opn^oii,  'which  afligns  this  arrangement  as  the  caufe  of  re-  pene  recta;  videntur : eaedem  repletae  flexuofie  hunt.  Quae 
tardation  in  the  blood’s  motion  is  correct,  and  have  expreffed  vero  arteria:  eriam  inanes  flexuofe  funt,  eaedem  repletae  ad 


angulos  minores  incurvantur,  fi  interim  ea  pars  corporis  ani- 
malis,  cui  incumbunt,  longitudinem  fuam  non  mutaverit.” 
(Elem.  Phyfiol.  lib.  2.  feet.  1.  $ 20.) 

The  arterial  anaflomofes  are  of  two  kinds  : ift,  where 
two  equal  trunks  unite  together,  and,  2dly,  where  a 
large  branch  is  joined  by  a fmaller.  Three  varieties  may 
be  obferved  in  the  firit  of  thefe  modes,  ift.  The  two  ar- 
teries may  be  joined  together  at  an  acute  angle,  fo  as  to 
form  a Angle  trunk  ; this  may  be  feen  in  the  junction  of  the 
ductus  arteriofus  and  aorta,  and  of  the  two  vertebrals. 
2dly.  Two  arteries  may  be  joined  by  a tranfverfe  branch, 
as,  for  example,  the  anteriores  cerebri.  3clly.  They  may 
join  fo  as  to  form  an  arch  ; the  mefcnteric  veffels  afford  ex- 
it * was^ only  n'rad uaft y*cn  feebled  by  the  action  of  othe  r caufes,  amples  of  this  arrangement.  Here  the  branches  are  given 
which  need  not  be  particularized  here.  If,  after  opening  an  off  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  two 
arterv  the  trachea  be  alio  opened,  and  all  the  air  contained  columns  of  blood  are  united  into  one,  which  takes  the  mid- 
i i the’  lungs*  fuddenly  extracted  by  means  of  a fyringe  die  courfe  between  the  directions  of  the  former  : in  the 
adapted  to  the  aperture,  thofe  organs  are  reduced  at  once  fecond,  the  two  columns  purfue  their  original  courfe,  and 
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goes  on. 

through  fecondary  ramifications.  The  fecond  kind  of  anaf- 
tomofes,  formed  by  the  junction  of  confiderable  branches 


Our  doubts  whether  it  is  at  all  founded  in  truth.  The  remarks 
of  Bichat  coincide  with  this  view  of  the  fubjedt . _ “ Wliere 
the  ftomach  or  intelline  is  expofed  ill  a living  animal,  alter- 
natelv  in  a ftate  of  plenitude  and  emptinefs,  I have  found 
the  circulation  nearly  equally  rapid  in  both  cafes  ; although 
in  the  firft  inftance,  the  veffels  mult  have  been  rendered 
ftraight  by  the  diltenfion,  and  in  the  fecond,  they  muit  have 
been  thrown  into  curves.  I opened  the  carotid  in  a dog, 
and,  after  obfervmg  the  jet  of  blood,  expofed  both  iides  of 
the  cheft.  The  lungs  immediately  collapfed,  and  their  vef- 
fels mu  ft.  have  become  folded  on  themlelves  ; yet  the  Itream 
of  blood  proceeding  from  the  wound,  and  which  muit  have 
come  through  the  pulmonary  veffels,  was  not  retarded,  and 
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adapted  to  the  aperture,  0 , 

to  a verv  fmall  bulk;  their  veffels  muft,  therefore,  beat  once  merely  communicate  together  ; in  the  lait,  they  m< 
confiderablv  folded  on  themfelves  ; yet  the  blood  continues  thcr,  coming  in  oppofite  dire&ions^  and  the  blood 
to  flow  with  equal  force  as  before  from  the  opened  artery. 

Laftlr,  after  opening  the  abdomen  of  a living  animal,  1 
have  alternately  folded  and  ftretched  out  the  mefentery,  of 
which  feveral  arteries  had  been  previoully  opened  ; no  dif- 
ference was  perceptible  in  the  jet  of  blood  in  theie  two 
ft.yes  of  the  part.  The  ceffation  of  the  puliation  at  the 

writ!,  when  the  arm  is  forcibly  bent,  docs  not  arife  from  - . -. 

y.  forme(l  jn  t]ic  art  ry  in  confequence  of  that  parti-  nfms),  “ may  be  juflly  applied  the  faying  of  Hippocrates, 
hr  pofitioii  of  the  limb,  but  from  the  direct  preflure  of  in  toto  corpore  unus  confenfua  et  una  confpiratio  : for  it  may 


with  fmaller  ones,  is  very  frequent,  and  exhibits  no  varieties, 
Thefe  communications,  which  grow  more  and  more  frequent, 
as  the  arteries  become  fmaller,  are  at  laft;  fo  numerous  and 
univerfal,  that  thefe  veffels  form  one  general  network  over 
the  whole  body.  “ To  this  fyftem,"  fays  Scarpa,  (on  aneu- 


HEAR  T, 


be  boldly  Hated,  that  the  whole  body  is  an  anaftomofis  of  vef- 
fels,  a vafcular  circle.  This  fad  is  fo  true,  that  although 
in  fome  rare  cafes  there  may  occur  a conftridlion  and  obli- 
teration of  the  great  artery  of  the  body,  (I  mean  the  aorta), 
immediately  below  the  arch,  which  this  artery  makes  ; the 
circulation  through  the  reft  of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet,  i-s  not  thereby  flopped  or  obflrudfed.’’  And  he 
adds  this  further  remarkable  proof  of  the  fad  : “ I have 
repeatedly  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  what  others  may  like- 
wife  fee  at  pleafure,  that  on  tying  tightly  the  aorta  in  the 
dead  fubjed,  immediately  below  its  arch,  in  order  to  throw 
with  great  force  the  injedion  into  the  arterial  veflels  of  the 
head  and  arms,  a very  fluid  injedion  has  likewife  found 
its  way,  by  the  veflels  of  the  neck,  by  the  fubclavian,  the 
dorfal,  and  efpecially  the  two  upper  intercoftal  arteries,  into 
the  arteries  of  the  thorax,  and  to  thofe  of  the  abdomen, 
and  for  a long  fpace,  even  to  the  principal  arterial  trunks 
of  the  lower  extremities.”  P.  48.  This  fad,  of  the  free- 
dom and  univerfality  of  the  arterial  anaftoinofes,  is  highly 
important  in  furgery,  as  it  enables  us  to  tie-any  of  the 
large  arterial  trunks,  in  the  cafes  of  aneurtfm,  without 
any  apprehenfion  for  the  fubfequent  nourifhment  of  the 
limb. 

Many  phyfiologifts  have  reprefented  the  arteries  as  coni- 
cal ; — have  confidered  each  artery  as  a cone,  of  which  the 
balls  is  at  the  heart,  and  the  apex  at  the  extremities  of  the 
body. 

I11  this  view  of  the  fubjed  the  following  fuppofition  is 
made  ; viz.  that  you  fhould  feled  any  artery,  as  that  of  the 
finger  for  example,  follow  it  to  its  trunk,  and  fucceflively 
trace  the  canal  to  the  aorta  and  the  heart ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  area  increafes  conllantly  as  you  ap- 
proach the  heart.  Hence,  an  artery  may  be  called  conical, 
when  the  aorta  is  followed  out  to  the  end  of  any  particular 
branch  on  the  furface  of  the  body ; and  we  may  conceive  in 
our  imagination  this  continuation  of  the  tube  to  the  finger 
as  a fingle  canal,  of  which  the  origin  and  bafts  are  in  the  heart, 
the  termination  and  apex  in  the  finger.  But  there  are  feve- 
ral  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  this  cafe. 
The  decreafe  in  the  fize  of  the  veflel  feems  to  depend  lefs  on 
jts  diftance  from  the  heart,  than  on  the  branches  which  it  fur- 
nifhes  in  its  courfe.  When  an  artery  runs  for  fome  length, 
without  giving  off  any  branch,  or  at  leaf!  any  important  one, 
from  its  fize,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  diminiflied  in  that  fpace, 
if  common  modes  of  meafurement  can  be  trufted.  Rtederer 
obferved  the  umbilical  artery  to  be  larger  in  the  chord  than 
at  the  opening  in  the  linea  alba.  The  trunk  of  the  carotid 
is  not  fmaller  at  its  divifton  than  at  its  origin  ; neither  is  the 
vertebral  artery  diminifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oc- 
ciput, although  it  has  fent  branches  off  in  its  courfe  through 
the  tranfverfe  proceifes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Senac  has 
-afeertained  the  fame  fad  concerning  the  thoracic  aorta,  the 
humeral,  radial,  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  This  is  the 
relult  obtained  by  examining  the  tube  of  an  artery  between 
two  branches,  by  flitting  it  up  when  empty,  or  meafuring  it 
when  full  of  blood.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conftder  an  artery, 
which  has  been  generally  termed  conical,  as  compofed  of  a 
ferries  of  cylinders,  fucceflively  decreafing,  adapted  to  each 
other  in  fucli  a manner,  that,  at  the  origin  of  any  tolerably 
large  branches,  two  of  them  meet  together,  the  larger  being 
between  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  branch,  the  inferior 
beyond  the  origin. 

Mr.  Hunter  affirms,  that  an  artery  which  produces  no 
branches,  adually  increafes  in  ftzeasitproceedsfrom  the  heart. 
“ The  arteries  of  the  placenta  evidently  increafe  in  fize,  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  placenta  ; and  this  fo  very  con- 
liderably,  as  to  require  no  experiment,  unlefs  it  be  intended 


toafeertain  the  difference  corredlv.  In  the  fpermatic  artery 
of  the  bull  it  is  equally  evident : but  as  thefe  arteries  are  much 
longer  than  the  diftance  between  their  origin  and  the  parts 
which  they  are  to  fupply,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  in- 
creafe  is  peculiar  to  them,  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  particular 
purpofe  ; but  the  carotid  arteries,  in  fome  animals,  afford 
fufficient  proof  that  the  arteries  in  common  become  larger  as 
they  pafs  on  and  ramify  ; for  the  carotids  may  be  reckoned 
ramifying  arteries,  as  they  fend  off  branches.”  vOnthe  Blood, 
p.  169.)  Mr.  Hunter  then  relates  the  refult  of  fome  trials 
on  the  carotid  artery  of  the  camel  and  the  fwan.  On  weigh- 
ing exadlly  equal  left  ions  from  the  upper  and  lower  end°of 
the  carotid  of  a camel,  he  found  that  the  former  was  one 
grain  and  a half  heavier  than  the  latter.  “ The  carotid  ar- 
tery of  another  camel,  meafuring  three  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  was  found  to  fend  off  forty-four  fmall  branches, 
about  the  fize  of  the  human  intercoftal  arteries,  with  one  as 
large  as  the  ulnar.  Of  this  artery,  a tranfverfe  fedlion,  of 
one  inch  in  length,  being  taken  from  each  end,  aud  weighed  ; 
that  from  the  lower  end  was  found  to  weigh  two  fcruples, 
16  grains  and  a half:  while  that  from  the  upper  end  weighed 
only  two  fcruples,  fourteen  grains  and  a half.  In  iimilar 
lections  of  the  oppofite  carotid,  which  fent  off  forty-feven 
branches,  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  upper  and 
lower  lection  was  five  grains.  Similar  fedlions  from  carotid 
arteries  of  a fwan  being  weighed,  the  lower  fedlions  were 
found  to  be  three  grains  and  a half  heavier  than  the  upper  ; 
the  lower  fedlion  weighing  thirteen  grains  and  a half.  Had' 
the  lateral  branches  been  preferved  an  inch  long,  beino-  the 
length  of  the  fedlions  of  the  trunk,  I believe  each  might 
have  weighed  above  a grain,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  forty-four 
would  have  been  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the  trunk  ; fhould 
this  be  true,  the  arteries  increafe  very  conliderably,  not  only 
in  their  ramifications,  but  in  their  trunks.  I imagine,  if  the 
carotid  artery  in  the  camel  did  not  fend  off  any  branch  in  its 
courfe,  it  would  increafe  in  fize  nearly  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  umbilical  artery,  or  the  fpermatic  in  the 
bull. 

“ It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  arteries  divide,  they  increafe 
in  fize  much  fafter  than  if  they  did  not  ; for  in  fiance,  if  a 
fedlion  of  an  artery,  two  inches  long,  is  equally  divided  into 
two,  the  fedlion  that  is  the  further  from  the  heart  fhall  be 
heavier  than  the  other,  perhaps  by  one  grain  ; but  if  the 
moft  dill  ant  fedlion  had  divided  into  two  branches,  the  two 
taken  together  would  have  been  a grain  and  a half  heavier  ; 
if  three  branches,  two  grains  heavier,  &c.”  Ibid.  p.  170. 
On  this  fubjedl  the  reader  may  refer  alfo  to  Haller,  Ele- 
ment. Phyfiolog.  t.  i.  p.  56  et  feq. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  arterial  fyfiem,  takeu 
altogether,  reprefents  a cone,  whofe  bafe  is  in  'all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  its  apex  at  the  heart  : that  is,  that  the  diame- 
ter of  the  aorta  is  lefs  eoniiderable  than  that  of  all  its  branches 
united.  This  is  proved  by  comparing  a trunk  with  the  two 
branches  formed  from  it  ; the  latter  furpafs  it  in  diameter, 
aud  as  the  proportion  is  conllantly  the  fame  in  all  the  fub-divi- 
fions,  it  mult  beobvious  that  the  capacity  ofthe arterial  fyftem 
is  conllantly  increafing.  The  amount  of  this  augmentation 
has  been  varioully  dated,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  au- 
thors who  have  confidered  the  fubjedl,  are  colleded  by  Haller 
in  the  firfl  fedlion  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Element.  Phy- 
fi°l.  $ *8.  Senac  found  the  proportion  of  the  aorta  to  its 
branches  to  be  as  81  to  144  ; of  the  axillary  484  to  1296  ; 
of  the  brachial  to  the  radial  and  ulnar  36  to  64 ; of  the 
aorta  above  the  origin  of  the  cieliac,  to  the  fame  veflel  below 
that  point,  together  with  the  cteliac,  1764,  to  3249.  Haller 
hiinfelf  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  trunk  of  the  aorta  oa  one  fide,  and  on  the  other, 
4 ti^e 
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the  three  branches  arifing  from  its  arch  and  the  trunk  after 
their  origin,  as  obferved  in  different  trials  : 4900  to  6075  ; 
3789  to  4659  ; and  1521  to  2250.  He  found  the  propor- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  to  its  eleven 
branches  to  be  as  529  to  988  : and  of  the  carotid  to  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  branches  as  529  to  768. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  capacity  of  the 
arterial  fyrtem  increafes  as  it  proceeds  from  the  heart,  the 
general  opinions  concerning  the  mode  and  degree  of  this 
augmentation,  and  the  ratio  of  the  branches  to  the  trunk  in 
each  particular  inftance,  have  been  called  in  queftion  by  fome 
phyfiologifts.  “ It  has  been  commonly  taught,  “faysBlumcn- 
bach,'*  that  in  the  whole  arterial  fyllem,  the  branches  are 
more  capacious  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  arife.  I ap- 
prehend that  this  propofition  has  been  enunciated  too  gene- 
rally, and  that  the  meafure  of  the  diameter  has  been  often  very 
improperly  confounded  with  that  of  the  area  of  the  veflel. 
I have  examined  this  point  more  than  once,  not  in  veffels 
diftended  with  injeftiOn,  but  in  the  undiiturbed  arteries  of 
the  mod  recent  fubjefts,  and  have  found,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
innominata  and  its  right  carotid  and  fubclavian  branches,  and 
of  the  brachial  with  its  radial  and  ulnar  divifions,  that  the 
areas  of  the  branches  did  not  at  all  exceed  that  of  the  trunk 
incapacity.”  (Inftit.  Phyfiol.  feft.  7,  § 90.)  Bichat  men- 
tions another  fource  of  error  on  this  fubjeft  ; " that  of  mea- 
furing  the  arteries  on  their  exterior  after  injc&ing  them  : in 
the  calibre  of  trunks  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
thicknefs  of  their  Tides,  than  that  of  the  branches  taken  fe- 
parately  : in  other  words,  the  parietes  of  the  aorta  arc  lefs 
thick,  ceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  its  cavity  than  thofe 
of  the  ulnar  artery.  To  this  circumftance  we  may  undoubt- 
edly refer  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  ef  aneurifms  in 
the  branches,  and  their  frequency  in  the  trunks.”  Anat. 
Gener.  t.  ii.  p.  275 

After  having  been  divided  and  fubdivided,  and  having  ex- 
hibited in  their  courfe  the  appearances  jull  detailed,  the 
arteries  end  in  the  general  capiilary  fyllem.  It  is  almolt  im- 
poffible  to  drew  where  the  latter  commences  and  the  arteries 
end  : we  may,  indeed,  Hate,  that  it  is  at  the  point  where  the 
blood  ceafes  to  be  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  heart, 
and  has  its  motion  kept  up  by  the  infenfible  contractility  of 
the  vafcular  parietes : but  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot 
be  rendered  obvious  to  the  fenles. 

In  treating  of  the  termination  of  the  arteries,  authors 
have  confidered  their  continuity  with  the  excretory  tubes, 
exhalants,  veins,  See.  ; but  the  general  capillary  fyllem  is 
clearly  interpofed  between  the  latter  kind  of  veffels  and  the 
arteries.  We  (hall  therefore  refer  what  we  have  to  fay  of 
their  origins  to  our  account  of  the  capillary  fyllem,  which  is 
difperfed  through  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  prefents 
eflential  differences,  in  refpe&  to  its  continuity  with  the  ar- 
teries, according  to  the  different  fyilems  in  which  it  is 
found.  There  are  fyftems  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
tnbe6are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  where,  confequently, 
the  general  capillary  fyilem  contains  much  blood;  fueh  are 
the  glandular,  the  mucous,  the  cutaneous,  the  mufcular, 
&c.  Other  fyftems  receive  but  few  arteries,  as  the  ofleous, 
fibrous,  ferous,  &c. ; and  have  therefore  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  through  their  capillaries.  Laftly,  the 
cartilaginous,  hairy,  and  cuticular  fyftems  poffefs  no  arteries, 
and  contain  only  colourlefs  fluids  in  their  capillary  veffels. 

The  arteries  are  compofed  of  fucccffive  membranous 
ftrata,  differing  in  their  organization  and  appearance.  The 
firftof  thefe  is  called  the  cellular  or  external  coat,  and  forms 
the  medium  of  conne&ion  between  the  veflel  and  the  furround- 
ing  parts.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  origin 
of  the  aorta  is  covered  by  therefle&ed  portion  of  that  mem- 
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brane,  a certain  quantity  of  cellular  and  adipous  fubftance 
being  interpofed.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  cheft,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  this  artery  and  its  iliac  branches  are 
covered  in  a fimilar  manner  by  the  peritoneum  on  their  an- 
terior furface.  Thefe  coverings  are  foreign  to  the  eflential 
confirmation  of  the  artery,  and  are  adventitious  circumftances 
arifing  from  local  caufes.  With  the  exception  of  the  arteries 
in  the  head  and  thofe  of  the  navel  firing,  thefe  veffels  are 
conne&ed  on  all  iides  to  the  furrounding  parts  by  cellular 
fubftance.  This  covering,  which  is  very  conftant,  envelopes 
the  whole  artery  and  all  its  branches  on  all  iides,  connecting 
them  to  the  neighbouring  vifeera,  membranes,  periolleum, 
and  mufcles.  The  threads  compoling  it  are  ftiort,  and  more 
delicate  in  proportion  as  the  arterial  divifions  are  more  mi- 
nute ; but  it  is  never  abfent,  fince  the  fmalleil  perceptible 
veffels  are  ftill  conne&ed  by'  cellular  threads,  and  become 
loofe  and  moveable  when  thefe  are  removed.  In  the  large) 
trunks  this  covering  is  more  loofe,  compofed  of  longer 
threads,  united  at  very  acute  angles,  and  nearly  parallel, 
free  from  fat,  and  fometimes  called  the  cellular fbeaih  of  the 
artery.  Nerves  and  fmall  blood-veflels  are  frequently  dif- 
perfed in  thefe  (heaths,  fo  as  to  give  them  a peculiar  reddifh 
appearance.  A remarkable  example  of  this  (trudlure  may- 
be feen  in  the  carotid  artery.  Where  thefe  veffels  are  tor- 
tuous, their  turnings  are  dellroyed  by  removing  the  cellular 
fubltance,  and  they  then  appear  liraiglit.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  artery  this  covering  ieldom  contains  any 
fat,  but  that  fubftance  is  obferved  in  the  cells,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  furrounding  parts.  When  the  veflel  is  divided, 
its  cut  ends  are  withdrawn  within  this  (heath,  in  confequence 
of  the  power  of  retradlion,  which  is  then  exerted.  This 
cellular  (heath  gives  a pulpy  flocculent  appearance  to  the 
outiides  of  the  artery,  more  particularly  if  it  has  been  in- 
flated, or  if  its  cells  have  been  diftended  by  maceration  in 
water ; hence  the  term  of  villous  coat,  as  applied  to  the 
covering  in  queftion. 

Immediately  round  the  artery  the  cellular  fubftance  forms 
a very  denfe,  clofe,  and  firm  layer,  which  on  die  firit  view 
appears  to  be  a peculiar  membrane,  but,  on  more  accurate 
examination,  is  found  to  belong  to  the  cellular  fyllem..  Yet 
this  is  never  the  feat  of  ferous  effufion  in  anafarca,  nor  does 
it  ever  contain  fat.  It  is  formed  by  the  gradual  condenfa- 
tion  of  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance,  which  affumes  a 
more  and  more  compadl:  texture,  and  the  threads  of  which 
are  at  laft  fo  firmly  interwoven,  that  it  may  be  detached  in  a 
continuous  (Iratum,  forming  a kind  of  canal,  correfponding 
to  that  of  the  artpry,  which  it  contains  and  fupports..  Aftem 
conliderable  maceration,  the  cells  of  this  part  are  fo  diftended 
with  water  that  it  feems  to  canlill  entirely  of  a fpongy  cel- 
lular fubftance.  According  as  different  authors  have  at- 
tended more  particularly  to  the  furrounding  cellular  (heath, 
which  connects  the  artery  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  or-  to 
the  condenfed  layer,  which  immediately  invelts  the  canal, 
their  deferiptions  have  varied  in  fome  particulars.  Haller’s 
account  is  very  corredl,  and  he  dillinguilhes  the  two  portions 
by  different  names,  calling  the  latter  the  tunica  cellulofa  pro- 
pria, and  the  former  cellulofa  adfeititia.  This  cellular 
organ,  taken  altogether,  feems  rather  fubfervient  to  the  office 
of  connecting  the  veflel  in  its  fituation,  than  effentially  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  its  functions ; hence  it  is  not 
included  by  fome  in  their  enumeration  of  the  arterial  coats. 
Walter  in  the  Memoires  de  Berlin,  1785,  deferibes  only  tw  o 
coverings  of  the  arterial  tubes  and  Scarpa,  in  his  large  work, 
on  ancurifm,  calls  the  two  ftrata,  which  we  (hall  prefently 
deferibe,  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery.  * 

The  moll  linking  charaCleriltic  of  the  arteries  is  their 
fecond  covering,  called  by  fome  anatom  ills  fimply  tunica 
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media,  by  others  the  mufcular  or  fibrous  coat,  and  by 
Bichat,  la  membrane  propre.  It  is  a denfe  and  firm  cover- 
ing, very  apparent  on  the  large  arteries,  and  lefs  fenfible  on 
the  fmaller  ramifications,  on  which  it  is  gradually  loft.  Its 
colour  is  uniform  throughout : the  apparent  rednefs  of  the 
branches,  and  yellownefs  of  the  trunks  in  living  animals, 
depend  merely  on  the  trail fparency  of  the  former  allowing 
the  blood  to  be  difeerned  through  their  fides,  and  the  opacity 
of  the  latter.  The  colaur  of  the  arterial  fibre  is  yellowifti ; 
yet  it  affinnes,  under  certain  circumftances,  a fomewhat  grey 
hue.  Often,  after  a few  days  maceration,  it  grows  red,  or 
rather  rofe  coloured,  like  the  cartilages  of  the  feetus,  or  the 
fibvo-cartilages  of  the  adult  when  fimilarly  treated.  The 
external  or  cellular  covering  always  becomes  whiter  from 
maceration.  The  rednefs  produced  in  the  arterial  fibre  by 
immerfion  in  water  difappears  in  confequence  of  continued 
maceration.  “ The  thicknefs  of  the  proper  arterial  mem- 
brane,” fays  Bichat,  “is  confiderable in  the  large  trunks.  It 
dccreafes  gradually  ; and  this  circumftance  diftinguifhes  it 
from  -the  internal  coat,  which  I have  found  nearly  as  thick 
in  the  tibial  artery  as  in  the  aorta.  The  arteries  of  the  brain 
have  been  faid  entirely  to  want  the  fibrous  coat.  Un- 
doubtedly this  covering  is  thinner  in  proportion  on  the  trunks 
of  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral,  than  in  arteries  of  equal 
magnitude,  which  run  in  the  mufcular  interftices  of  the 
bodv  ; but  an  attentive  examination  of  thefe  veftels  has  ena- 
bled me  to,diilinguifh  clearly  circular  fibres.  Can  we  ex- 
plain the  extravafations  of  blood,  which  are  fo  frequent  in 
the  brain,  from  the  tliinnefs  of  the  arterial  fides  ? This  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Such  effufions  take  place  only  from  the 
capillaries ; the  trunks  are  never  concerned  ; and  hence  I 
have  fought  in  vain  to  difeover  the  torn  veftels  by  injections.” 
The  organization  and  arrangement  of  this  covering  feem  to 
be  uniform  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body  ; perhaps  it  may 
be  thinner  in  the  interior  of  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 
&lc.  than  in  the  intervals  of  the  mufeles. 

This  fibrous  coat  is  compofed  of  very  diftindl  fibres,  ad- 
hering to  each  other,  but  feparable  without  much  force, 
difpofed  in  fuccefiive  concentric  ftrata,  fo  that,  after  re- 
moving the  cellular  covering,  the  various  layers  may  be 
detached  without  trouble,  which  circumftance  has  led  feveral 
authors  to  reprefent  the  large  arteries  as  being  formed  of 
feveral  coats.  The  fibres  are  circular,  or  nearly  fo  ; and  the 
exterior  ones  have  fome  attachment  to  the  clofe  cellular 
tiffue  which  is  contiguous  to  them.  Hence,  when  we  remove 
the  latter,  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  the  fibres  remains 
connected  to  it.  The  internal  membrane  may  be  eafily 
feparated,  without  carrying  away  any  of  the  arterial  fibres. 

Haller’s  defeription  of  this  part  reprefents  it  as  more 
decidedly  of  a mufcular  nature.  “ Poft  lianc  prsecipuam 
arteriae  partem  fequuntur  interiores  came  a fibra,  quas  in 
arterite  aortas  principio  inprimis  contemplatus  fum,  qua  in 
fede  utique  et  copia  et  rubore  facilius  fe  produm.  Multo- 
rum  ibi  ftratorum  funt,  quorum  alia  poft  alia  eleves,  denfie, 
ccllulofitate  pauciffima  feparatie,  dura;,  in  circulum  tk'x.e. 
Tam  vocem  ita  volo  fumtam,  ut  nulla  quidem  fibra  integrum 
circulum  abfolvat,  annuloque  poffit  comparari.  Perindc  enim, 
ut  in  aliis  mufeulis,  reCtie  brevefque  fibrse  extremos  fines 
fuos  ad  latus  detortos  inter  vicina  fui  fimilia  carnea  fila  ab- 
fcondunt.  Haec  eft  mifculofa  tunica  arteriaruin,  a plerifque 
anatomicis  recepta,  quam  primam  arteriae  membranam  vo- 
cavit  Cl.  Monrous.  In  minoribus  arteriis  fenfim  malignius 
apparet,  in  capillaribus  denique  ne  lente  quidem  vitrea  ad- 
hibita,  qua  rerum  fpecies  angetur.  A cerebri  enim  vafis 
vulgo  carneas  fibras  abeffe  feriptum  eft;  quern  errorem  ita 
redarguit  Cl.  Ludwigius,  ut  tamen  pauciares  faciat.”  Elem. 
Phyftol.  lib.  2,  fedl.  i,  § 7-  On  another  occafion  be  fpeaks 
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more  decidedly  of  the  mufcular  nature  of  thefe  fibres ; “ in 
arteriis  majoribus  nnifculofam  carnem  deferipli,  nihilque  ab 
ipfis  abefTe  volui,  quo  mufeuli  pollcnt.”  Opcr.  Minor.  1. 1. 
p.  190. 

Mr.  Blunter,  who  conceived  that  the  arteries  pofTefs  a 
power  of  contracting  like  mufeles,  does  not  deferibe  the 
fibrous  coat  as  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres  ; nor  indeed  does 
he  fpeak  very  clearly  on  the  fubjedt.  He  rather  infers  the 
exiftence  of  mufcular  fibres,  from  his  notion  that  arteries 
certainly  exhibit  phenomena,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  aftigning  to  them  mufcular  ftruCture.  “ Although, 
when  we  confider  the  conftruCtion  and  ufe  of  the  arteries 
■we  muft  at  once  fee  the  neceffity  of  their  having  thefe  two 
powers  (the  mufcular  and  elaftic);  yet,  in  the  greateft 
number,  it  is  impofiible  to  give  clear  ocular  denioniiration 
of  the  exiftence  of  diftinCt  mufcular  fibres.  But  dill,  as 
arteries  are  evidently  compofed  of  two  diftinCt  fubitanees, 
one  of  which  is  demonftrably  elaftic,  and  we  Inow  them  hlc- 
iv- fe  to  he  endowed  with  the  power  of  contraction , peculiar  to 
a mufcle,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  other  fubftance  to 
be  mufcular  ; I {hall  endeavour  alfo  to  prove  its  exiftence  in 
fuch  veftels,  from  their  having  the  power  of  contraction  in 
the  aCtion  of  death.”  On  the  Blood,  p 117. 

In  the  fubfequent  paffages,  he  attempts  to  {hew  how  the 
mufcular  part  may  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  eye.  By  looking 
on  the  cut  edge  of  an  artery,  lie  fays,  we  {hall  obferve,  that 
it  is  redder  towards  the  inner  furface ; that  this  darker 
coloured  portion  begins  almoft  infenfibly  in  the  larger  arteries, 
and  increafes  in  amount  as  the  veftels  become  fmaller.  He 
{fates  further,  that  the  difference  in  ftruCture  between  thefe 
parts  is  not  very  confiderable,  and  that  the  elaftic  and  muf- 
cular  fibres  are  intermixed.  The  account  on  the  whole  is  bv 
no  means  clear  ; and  the  affertion  of  a difference  between 
the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the  fibrous  coat  is  not 
founded  in  faff  ; while  the  notion  of  two  different  tiffues 
being  intermixed,  as  he  confiders  the  mufcular.  and  elaftic 
to  be,  is  repugnant  to  our  obfcrvalions  on  all  other  parts  of 
the  animal  machine. 

When  a branch  arifes  from  any  trunk,  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  latter  arc  feparated,  and  form  on  each  fide  a half 
circle,  from  the  union  of  which  an  entire  circle  is  formed 
furrounding  and  embracing  the  fmall  rings  formed  by  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  branch.  The  latter  are  continued  to 
the  internal  prominence  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  is 
feen  on  the  infide  of  the  arterial  cavity,  as  we  have  already 
defenbed.  Thefe  projections  are  in  fad  made  by  the 
fibrous  coat  covered  on  its  inner  furface  by  the  internal 
membrane.  There  is,  however,  very  little  continuity  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  trunk  and  thole  of  the  branch  ; they 
.are  chiefly  connected  together  by  the  continuity  of  the  cel- 
lular and  the  internal  coats.  When  two  equal  branches 
arife  from  a trunk,  as  the  iliac  arteries  from  the  aorta,  the 
laft  circular  fibres  of  the  primitive  trunk  are  intimately  united 
with  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  circular  planes 
which  arife  at  the  level  of  the  fcmi-circular  projection,  fepa! 
rating  the  two  arteries  internally.  v 

1 here  are  no  longitudinal  fibres,  nor  indeed  any  but  the 
circular  already  deferibed,  in  the  arterial  fyltem. 

“ ^ fays  Bichat,  “ is  the  nature  of  the  arterial  fibre  3 
Moll  anatomifts  have  confidered  it  as  identical  .with  the  muff 
cular  ; yet  a very  curfory  examination  will  fuifice  to  convince 
us  of  their  differences.  It  is  not  the  abfence  of  the  red 
colour  that  eftablifhes  this  difference,  fince,  in  the  human 
body,  many  parts,  undoubtedly  mufcular,  as  the  inteftines 
do  not  po fiefs  it.  But  the  mu fc filar  tiffue  is  foft,  looi'e’ 
and  eafily  ftretched  ; while  the  arterial  fibres  are  firm  and 
folid,  and  break  rather  than  give  way  to  the  ftretchiijg.  The 
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■toonfequcnces  of  this  difference  are  eafily  feen  in  the  effedls  of 
a ligature.  When  an  artery  is  tied  firmly,  the  two  internal 
coats  are  divided,  and  the  cellular  covering  alone  fuftains  the 
effedl  of  the  ligature,  which  however  is  immediately  applied 
to  it.  On  expofing  the  tube,  a feftion,  precifely  like  what 
would  be  produced  by  a cutting  inftrument,  is  feen  cor- 
refponding  to  the  iituation  of  the  thread.  The  rcfult  of 
this  experiment,  which  I have  often  repeated,  is  conilantly 
the  fame  ; and  I confider  the  arterial  tiffue  to  be  the  molt 
brittle  of  any  in  the  body  ; a fimilar  experiment  performed 
on  an  inteftine,  where  the  fibres,  as  in  an  artery,  are  circu- 
lar, produces  different  effects ; they  are  compreffed  and 
bruifed,  but  not  cut  through.  Arteries  differ  from  mufcles 
in  almoil  every  point  ; in  their  organic  and  vital  properties, 
in  their  dcvelopement  and  difeafes.”  The  power  of  refiltance 
of  the  arteries  in  their  natural  Hate  is  very  eonfiderable, 
although  the  fibres  feem  to  give  way  eafily  in  aneurifms, 
and  under  the  application  of  ligatures ; and  this  ftrength  is 
exerted  both  in  the  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal  directions. 
A confiderablu  force  is  neceffary  to  buril  an  arterial  trunk, 
by  the  injedlion  of  air  or  any  other  fluid  ; fo  great  a force, 
that  the  effect  can  hardly  be  produced  fuddenly  by  the 
heart’s  adtion,  and  aneurifms  mull  be  formed  by  a pro- 
greflive  and  continued  action  on  the  arterial  parietes,  of 
which  the  tillue  is  probably  previoufly  difeafed.  Wintring- 
ham,  who  invefligated  this  fubjedl  by  means  of  injedtions 
of  air,  found  that  the  aorta  was  buril  in  a young  fubjedt, 
near  the  heart,  by  a force  equal  to  119  jft.  5 oz  ; and 
further  down  by  131  ft)*  10  oz.  The  carotid  of  a frnall  dog 
was  buril  by  25  It)->  the  fplenic  artery  of  a man  by 

41  fjj.  8 oz. ; and  its  ftrength,  compared  to  that  of  the 
aorta,  was  as  1319  to  1000  ; that  of  the  renal  artery  to  the 
corta,  as  51  to  40.  If  an  artery  and  a mufcle  be  extended 
longitudinally  in  the  dead  fubjedt,  the  former  is  the  moll 
difficultly  torn  ; but  the  refult  of  a fimilar  trial  in  the  living 
fubjedt  is  juft  the  reverie;  the  artery  will  yield  to  a pretty 
llrong  extenfion,  which  mull  be  vallly  augmented  in  order 
to  tear  the  mufcle.  The  fource  of  this  difference  mull 
manifeltly  be  fought  in  the  vital  properties  of  the  latter  ; 
it  contradls  violently  under  the  circumllances  juft  Hated,- 
while  the  artery  refills  only  by  means  of  its  organic  pro- 
perties. 

This  power  of  refiftance  in  the  arterial  parietes  is  neceffary 
to  enable  them  to  withlland  the  adlion  of  the  heart,  more 
particularly  when  the  contraclility  of  that  organ  is  unufually 
exerted:  in  this  point  of  view,  a relation  mull  always  fubfilt 
between  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
large  arteries. 

The  fibrous  covering  of  the  arteries  is  a di Hindi  and  pecu- 
liar tiffue  of  the  animal  economy  : its  fibres  alone  could  have 
It'd  to  the  notion  of  its  being  mufcular  ; but  this  property  is 
common  to  it  with  ligaments  and  tendons,  and  external 
forms  cannot  regulate  the  intimate  nature  of  organs.  The 
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action  of  the  various  re-agents  on  the  arteries  Ihews  another 
clals  of  llriking  differences  between  their  fibres  and  thofe  of 
mufcles.  “ When  dried  in  the  air  they  affuine  a reddilh 
yellow  colour,  dark  and  approaching  to  black  in  the  large 
trunks,  more  clear  in  the  fmaller  ones.  In  this  Hate  the 
arterial  tiffue  is  hard  and  extremely  brittle,  and  breaks  with 
a cracking,  which  is  not  obferved  in  any  other  animal  llruc- 
ture.  In  this  mode  of  preparation,  the  difference  between 
the  cellular  covering  and  the  fibrous  fubilance  is  clearly  cb- 
ferved,  the  former  remaining  flexible.  The  latter  lofes 
very  little  of  its  thicknefs  in  drying;  and  this  circumftance 
di-ll ingui flies  it  from  moll  other  tiffues.  It  arifes  from  the 
frnall  quantity  of  fluid  contained  between  its  laminte,  a cir- 
■cumllancc,  which  Items  to  depend  on  the  abfence  of  cellular 
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fubftance  in  this  fituation.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  drynefs  of  the  arterial  Iarninee,  as  contrafted  with 
the  humidity  of  mufcular  fibres.  When  expofed  in  this 
fituation,  among  the  furrounding  parts,  to  the  aftion  of  air, 
the  arteries  putrefy  flowly;  indeed  fora  certain  time  they  feem 
almolt  to  refill  this  change.  They  give  a much  lefs  foetid 
odour  than  other  tiffues,  when  allowed  to  putrefy  feparately, 
and  produce  a fmaller  proportion  of  ammoniacal  matters. 
The  want  of  fetidity  charadlerifes  the  water,  in  which  ar- 
teries, completely  feparated  from  all  furrounding  fubllances, 
have  been  macerated  ; and  the  difference  is  very  llriking, 
when  this  wrater  is  compared  to  that  in  which  mufcles  have 
been  macerated  ; we  find  alfo,  that  the  arteries  are  ahnoft 
unaffeiled  when  the  vifeera,  in  which  they  run,  as  the  liver, 
fpleen,  &e.  are  reduced  into  a foft  mafs  of  putrefadlion. 
In  the  living  Hate  alfo,  thefe  veffels  refill  difeafe  much  longer 
than  the  other  foft  parts  : hence  the  arteries  are  often  feen 
as  it  were  diflecled  and  infulated,  when  Houghing  has  carried 
away  the  furrounding  fubilance.  In  the  end,  however,  ma- 
ceration or  expofure  to  air  deftroys  the  texture  of  the  arte- 
ries ; and  the  effeeft  is  produced  much  the  moll  rapidly  by 
the  latter  method.  In  the  former  cafe  the  part  is  gradu- 
ally foftened,  and  after  lofing  the  cohefion  of  its  fibres,  is 
refolved  into  an  homogeneous  and  greyifn  pulp.  Expofure 
to  air  renders  the  veffel  at  firlt  of  a greyifli  colour,  and 
afterwards  reduces  it  to  a pulp. 

Expofure  to  heat  produces  crifpation,  or  contraction 
and  curling  of  the  veffel  to  the  greateft  degree.  Boiling 
has  the  following  effect : ill.  Very  little  feum  arifes  before 
ebullition,  which  is  juft  the  contrary  of  what  we  fee  in  the 
mufcular  fyftem,  under  fimilar  circumllances.  2dly.  There 
is  a very  marked  crifpation  at  the  moment  of  ebullition  ; 
blit  exerted  more  fenlibly  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter, 
than  in  the  axis  of  the  veffel ; the  artery  at  the  fame  time 
becomes  harder,  and  the  water  gains  a yellowilh  tint.  3dly. 
The  part  is  again  foftened  ; but  a greyifli  tint  fucceeds  to 
the  yellow  colour  ; the  fibres  lofe  their  cohefion,  fo  as  to 
break  with  great  facility.  4thly.  However  the  ebullition 
may  be  protraCted,  .the  arterial  tiffue  is  never  reduced  into  & 
gelatinous  and  yellowifh  pulp,  like  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
and  others.  The  fibres  remain  in  their  original  Hate,  with 
the  fame  bulk  and  relations  ; having  merely  loft  their  co- 
herence, and  changed  their  colour.  5thly.  The  broth  pro- 
duced is  iufipid.  Concentrated  acids  iirll  corrugate,  then 
foften,  and  afterwards  reduce  the  arteries  into  a fluid  Hate, 
or  rather  into  a pulp,  which  is  yellow  when  the  nitric,  and 
black  when  the  fulphuric  is  employed.  Other  acids  have  a 
lefs  fenfible  effeCt.  In  the  diluted  Hate,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate corrugation,  as  the  confequence  of  immerfion  : but  the 
tiffue  is  gradually  foftened  and  becomes  brittle,  as  after 
boiling.  Alkalis,  even  in  the  caullic  Hate,  have  very  little 
effeCl  on  the  arteries. 

Common  Membrane  of  the  circulating  Syjlem  of  red  Blood. — 
This  lines  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  the  arteries:  in  the  latter  veffels  it  is  called  Amply  the 
internal  membrane,  and  has  alfo  been  described  by  the  names 
of  villous,  nervous,  or  cuticular.  In  order  to  infulate  this 
membranous  lining  in  the  arteries,  the  fibrous  ftrata  fliould 
be  fucceflively  removed  : the  lall  of  tbefe  adlieres  but  fiight- 
ly  to  the  membrane,  which  may  eafily  be  detached  in  the 
form  of  a canal  for  a eonfiderable  extent.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fibrous  coat,  by  its  extreme  thinnefs  and  confe- 
qyent  tranfparency  : by  its  wlnte  colour,  for  the  yellownefs 
of  the  internal  furface  of  the  artery,  previous  to  diffeftion, 
arifes  from  the  fibrous  coat  ; and  by  the  entire  abfence  of 
fibres.  Its  inner  furface  is  perfectly  fmooth,  and  its  texture 
uniform.  Like  that  -of  ferous  membranes.  But  it  is  dillin- 
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guiihed  from  thefe  membranes  by  the  kind  of  brittleaefs 
which  it  poffeffes : it  is  torn  by  very  flight  force. 

Although  this  membrane  is  continuous  over  the  whole 
internal  furface  of  the  circulating  fyftem  of  red  blood,  it 
prefents  fome  differences  of  ftru&ure  in  the  different  re- 
gions. It  is  thinner  in  the  left  ventricle,  than  in  the  cor- 
refponding  auricle,  and  in  the  arteries.  It  is  fufceptible  in 
that  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  of  much  more 
confiderable  dilatation  than  in  the  arteries,  where  it  and  the 
proper  fibrous  coat  would  inevitably  be  burl!  by  any  con- 
fiderable dilatation.  On  the  inner  furface  of  the  auricle  and 
on  the  mitral  valves  it  affumes  a peculiar  whitenefs,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  maceration.  Air,  water,  heat,  &c.  act  on  this 
as  on  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery.  The  fmooth  polifhed 
furface  of  this  membrane  offers  no  obftacle  to  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  blood  through  the  tubes  which  it  lines  ; and  the 
moiff  ure  of  the  part  after  death  arifes  probably  from  fome 
adhering  portion  ol  feum,  and  not  from  any  mucous  fluid, 
different  from  the  blood,  fecreted  by  the  vellels  of  the  part. 
Folds  of  this  membrane  form  the  aoitic  and  the  mitral  valves, 
and  the  angular  projections  at  the  various  divifions  of  the 
arteries.  On  the  outlide,  where  it  is  but  weakly  connected 
to  the  fibrous  ccat,  there  is  no  cellular  fubltance  intervening 
between  them  : yet  neither  boiling,  maceration,  nor  putre- 
faction produces  its  detachment  without  the  affiflance  of  dif- 
1'eCtion. 

Although  the  appearances  of  the  two  be  very  different, 
this  membrane  is  very  analogous  in  its  properties  to  the 
former.  Neither  can  be  well  arranged  under  any  of  the 
organic  fyftems  of  the  body  : they  feem  to  form  feparate 
tilfues  marked  by  exclufive  and  dillindl  characters.  The  in- 
ternal membrane  when  dried  is  more  pliant  than  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  remains  tranfparent  inftead  of  affuming  the  deep 
tint  of  the  other.  The  phenomena  produced  by  the  other 
reagents,  except  the  corrugation,  are  nearly  the  fame. 

“ Among  all  the  organic  fy Items,”  fays  Bichat,  “-this 
membrane  is  remarkable  for  its  lingular  tendency  to  become 
offified  in  the  old  fubjeCt.  This  change  will  be  found  in 
feven  out  of  every  ten  individuals  after  the  both  year  of  their 
age.  The  incruilations  conllantly  begin  on  the  external 
furface. of  the  inner  coat,  fo  that  a thin  pellicle  feparates 
them  from  the  blood.  They  do  not  obferve  the  laws  of 
common  oflification,  as  they  do  not  exift  previoufly  in  the 
llate  of  cartilage.  The  earthy  matter  is  always  depoiited 
in  feparate  plates  of  greater  or  lefs  breadth:  very  feldom 
does  the  whole  artery  form  a continuous  folid  tube.  Mem- 
branous portions  conned  together  the  feparate  plates,  and 
allow  the  veffel  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  motions  necef- 
fary  in  the  circulation.  So  long  as  the  plates  continue  thin, 
the  furface  of  the  veffel  remains  fmooth,  as  in  the  natural 
(late ; but  if  the  depofition  be  increafed  in  quantity,  they 
become  thicker  and  projed  internally.  The  thin  pellicle 
which  covers  them,'  and  is  continued  over  the  neighbouring 
furface,  gives  way  at  their  circumference,  and  they  then 
adhere  to  the  fibrous  coat,  only  by  their  external  furface. 
When  they  are  numerous,  and  have  paffed  into  this  (late, 
the  whole  lining  of  the  arterial  tube  prefents  numerous  af- 
perities.  Thed.  circumilances  may  be  obferved  particularly 
in  the  origin  and  courfe  of  the  aorta.  All  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial fyftem  are  fubjed  to  this  kind  of  oflification,  the 
branches  feem  to  be  affeded  as  frequently  as  the  trunks: 
the  radial  artery,  for  example,  is  often  oflified  in  old  fub- 
jeds.  Such  incruilations,  however,  occur  lefs-  frequently 
in  the  fmaller  twigs,  and  never  in  the  capillaries. 

“ Similar  bony  depofitions  are  feen  in  this  membrane,  where 
it  forms  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves;  but  they  are  hardly  ever 
feen  in  the  other  parts  of  its  expanfion  over  the  interior  of 


the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  Oflification  of  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta  is  found  by  morbid  refearches  to  derange  the  cir- 
culation ; but  that  of  the  fmallcr  arterial  trunks  and  branches 
does  not  impair  this  fundion  in  the  flighted  degree. 

“ The  bony  depofitions,  which  we  have  juft  deferibed,  dif- 
fer from  thofe,  which  come  on  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
inafmucb  as  they  are  natural  phenomena,  while  the  others 
are  accidental,  and  often  preceded  by  inflammation,  or  other 
diforders  of  the  part.  Confequently  the  latter  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  age,  but  happen  in  young  fubjeds  and  adults, 
as  well  as  in  old  perfons.  Oflifications  of  the  internal  arte- 
rial membrane  may  alfo  occur  before  old  age,  but  tluy 
are  the  molt  frequent,  beyond  all  comparifon,  at  that 
time.” 

Of  the  common  Parts  belonging  to  the  Qrganifution  of  the  cir- 
culating Syjlem  of  reel  Blood. — The  membranes,  which  com- 
pote the  arterial  tubes,  are  fupplied  with  blood  by  fmall 
arterial  ramifications,  called  the  vafa  arteriarum,  and  which 
ferve  the  fame  purpofes  here,  as  in  other  itrudures  of  the 
body.  They  come  from  the  ramifications  of  the  furround- 
ing parts,  and  not  from  the  trunk  itfelf  : for,  if  a portion  of 
the  common  carotid  be  filled  with  fine  injection,  the  arte- 
ries of  its  coats  are  not  injeded.  The  arteriolx  arteriarum 
firit  ramify  in  the  cellular  (heath  of  the  veffel,  where  they 
divide  and  communicate  in  various  ways,  and  fend  branches 
into  the  proper  membrane  of  the  artery,  which  are  dif- 
tributed  among  its  lamhisc,  and  terminate  fliort  of  the  in- 
ternal lining.  “ I have  never  feen,”  fays  Bichat,  “ any 
arteries  penetrating  to  this  coat,  either  alter  injedion,  nor 
in  the  living  animal,  after  opening  an  artery,  in  which  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  had  been  intercepted  for  a certain  fpace  by 
the  application  of  two  ligatures.  In-  order  to  diftingui'h 
the  arterial  veffels  clearly  without  injedion,  we  (hould  (elect 
a large  trunk,  as  the  aorta,  in  a young  animal  which  has 
died  pf  afphyxia:  all  the  final!  arteries  are  then  completely 
filled  with  black  blood.  In  the  foetus,  particularly  if  it 
died  from  afphyxia  in  the  birth,  an  abundance  of  blood- 
veffels  will  be  feen  in  the  large  arteries,  which  are  rendered 
almoft  livid  from  this  circumftance.”  There  is  nothing 
particular  to  be  obferved  concerning  the  veins,  which  mull 
neceffarily  accompany  the  arteries  now  deferibed. 

The  arteries  are  furrounded  by  two  kinds  of  cellular 
tiffue:  one,  which  is  quite  external,  and  foreign  to  the  ar- 
terial tube,  is  loofe,  contains  fat  and  ferous  fluid,  and  is 
compofed  of  dillind  laminae,  unites  them  to  the  furround- 
ing organs,  favours  their  motions,  and  forms  a part  of  the 
general  cellular  fyftem  : the  other,  which  is  covnpad,  con- 
tains no  fat,  and  is  not  laminated,  forms  the  firit  of  the 
arterial  coats.  This  iubitance,  and  particularly  the  latter 
kind,  maintains  the  folds  of  the  arteries,  which  accordingly 
difappear  after  diffedtion,  except  in  cafes  where  the  veffel  is 
permanently  held  in  the  bent  date. 

The  cellular  tiffure  docs  not  feem  to  be  continued  into  the 
interftices  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery,  and  this  circum. 
(ljnce  particularly  ditlinguifhes  the  latter  from  the  mufcular 
and  other  (Irudtures.  Long  maceration  exhibits  nothing- 
cellular  in  this  part,  and,  when  the  artery  yields  at  lad  to  its 
continuance,  it  forms  a mere  pulp  without  any  appearance 
of  cellulodty.  By  detaching  the  fibres  from  each  other,  in 
careful  diffedtion,  they  feem  to  be  held  together  mere  ly  by 
prolongations  of  the  fame  nature  with  themfelves.  Neither 
do  vve  fee  any  cellular  fubflance  between  the  fibrous  and  in- 
ternal coats.  “I  conceive,”  fays  Bichat,  “that  this  peculiarity 
contributes  much  to  the  peculiar  brittlenefs,  which  charac- 
terizes the  arterial  tiffue,  and  which  oceafions  it  to  give  way 
under  the  application  of  a ligature.  And  on  the  fame  principle 
1 Ihould  explain  the  difficulty  or  rather. the  impollibility  of 
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arterial  dilatation's,  or  of  the  formation  of  cvfls  by  the 
arterial  coats.  There  are  no  true  aneurifms  ; at  leaft,  when 
the  tumours  arc  large  ; for  tlie  internal  coats  give  way,  and 
the  cellular  tunic  alone  is  dilated.”  From  the  preceding 
views  of  the  ftruclure  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  the  fame  author 
explains  why  there  is  never  any  fat  in  the  coals  of  thefe 
veflels;  why  they  are  never  the  feat  of  anafarcous  infiltra- 
tion ; why  hydatids  or  cyfts  are  never  developed  between 
their  lamina: ; and  why  the  various  tumours,  to  which  the 
cellular  tiffue  gives  birth  ; are  never  feen  in  thofe  organs. 
Granulations  are  never  formed  by  its  lidcs  after  a wound  ; 
yet  they  are  produced  by  the  cellular  covering  of  an  artery 
laid  bare,  but  not  if  that  has  been  carefully  di  fleeted 
away. 

The  procefs  of  nutrition  fuppofes  the  exigence  of  exha- 
lants  in  tlie  arteries  ; but  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  open  on  the  interior  furface  of  thefe  veflels. 

Bichat  conceived  that  the  empty  ilate  of  the  arteries  after 
death  arofe  from  the  abforbents  continuing  to  a£t  longer  than 
the  other  parts,  and  made  experiments  to  elucidate  the  fub- 
je£t.  He  inclofed  blood  and  other  fluids  between  two  liga- 
tures plac  'd  on  the  common  carotid  ; but  did  not  difeover 
any  diminution  of  them.  Ahforbents  generally  abound 
where  there  is  cellular  tiffue,  and  are  not  obferved  where  this 
fyftem  does  not  exifl.  Hence  we  fhould  not  expeft  them  in 
the  arteries. 

The  firlt  portion  of  the  red-blooded  circulating  fyflem, 
(the  pulmonary  veins,)  receives  almoft  exclufively  cerebral 
nerves,  derived  from  the  par  vagum.  The  centre  of  the 
fyflem,  or  the  heart,  has  branches  from  the  ganglia  as  well 
as  from  cerebral  nerves  ; and  indeed  more  from  the  former 
than  from  the  latter.  The  arterial  fyftem  is  fupplied  almoft 
exclufively  from  the  ganglia,  and  the  particular  mode  will  be 
ipore  minutely  confidered  under  the  article  Nerve.  The 
cerebral  nerves  which  often  accompany  the  arteries  in  their 
courfe,  very  feldom  give  them  any  filaments. 

Properties  of  the  circulating  S'  flan  of  red  Blood. — We  fhall 
confider  in  this  place,  thofe  properties  only  which  belong  to 
the  arteries ; thofe  of  the  veins  and  heart  will  be  examined 
fubfequently.  Elafticity,  which  is  obfeure  in  melt  other 
animal  tiffues,  characterized  generally  by  confiderable  foft- 
nefs,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  arteries  ; and  this  property 
particularly  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  veins.  This  keeps 
their  lides  feparate,  although  they  may  contain  no  blood ; 
and  thefe  veflels  are  the  only  tubes,  excepting  thofe  of  a 
cartilaginous  nature,  which  remain  permanently  open  when 
undiltended.  In  confequence  of  this  property,  an  artery, 
when  cut  acrofs,  in  the  dead  fubject,  prefents  a circular  area, 
and  this  diftinguifhes  it  from  a vein,  the  fides  of  which 
collapfe.  The  aorta  indeed,  and  fome  of  its  larger  branches, 
may  occafionally  prefent  an  oval  appearance,  when  thus 
divided,  from  the  preflure  of  tlie  furrounding  parts. 
Their  elafticity  enables  thefe  veflels  to  reftore  themfelves 
after  their  fides  have  been  prefled  together ; or  when  the 
whole  tube  has  been  bent.  By  enabling  the  veflel  to  give 
way  when  the  blood  is  thrown  into  it,  this  property  produces 
the  locomotion  confequent  on  the  contraction  of  the  heart ; 
and  provides  for  the  reftoration  of  the  tubes  to  its  former 
{late. 

Properties  refilling  from  the  Organization  of  the  Part. — 
ill.  Extenfibility.  This  mull  be  confidered  in  two  points  of 
view : 1 ft,  as  it  afts  in  the  tranfverfe;  and,  2dly,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direftion.  Arteries  yield  but  (lightly  in  the  former 
of  thefe  ways.  Attempts  at  dilating  them  by  injections  of 
water,  air,  or  other  matters  will  fcarcely  extend  them  beyond 
their  natural  calibre.  If  the  force  be  continued,  the  two 
inner  coats  burft,  and  the  cellular  covering  forms  a cyft  ; in 


fliort,  the  effect  is  reprel'ented  by  fome  as  exactly  analogous  to 
what  occurs  in  aneurifms.  When  a large  artery  is  tied  in  a 
living  animal,  the  blood,  ftrongly  propelled  againfl  the  liga- 
ture, muft  exert  a dilating  force  on  the  arterial  parietes,  yet 
there  is  hardly  any  feniible  dilatation.  The  arterial  tiffue 
will  yield,  if  the  diitending  power  be  applied  more  gra- 
dually: thus  we  frequently  fee  the  arch  of  the  aorta  en- 
larged, and  dilatations  occurring  which  form  true  aneurifms. 
But  the  extent  of  this  enlargement  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits  hv  the  brittlenefs  of  the  arterial  coats.  The  arteries 
enjoy  a -greater  power  of  diflenlion  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection ; hence  we  fee  the  tied  end  of  an  artery  protruded  at 
each  puliation,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  draw  out  the 
divided  extremity  from  the  face  of  a ftump. 

A though  there  feems  hardly  any  perceptible  exterfion  of 
the  arterial  tubes  in  the  tranfverfe  direction  in  the  living  body, 
they  admit  of  confiderable  elongation  in  the  dead  lubjedt. 
“ Having,”  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  “cut  oft  a portion  of  about 
an  inch  in  length,  from  the  afeending  aorta,  at  half  an  inch 
above  the  valves,  and  having  flit  it  up,  it  meafured  tranf- 
verfely  two  inches  and  three  quarters,  but,  when  ftretched 
to  its  full  length,  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  having 
gained  rather  more  than  one  third,  and  having  required  a force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  one  pound  ten  ounces  to  produce 
this  effect.”  On  the  Blood,  p.  113. 

Extenfion  in  the  tranfverfe  direction  is  refilled  by  the 
fibrous  coat,  and  in  the  longitudinal  by  the  internal  and  cel- 
lular covering. 

O 

2dly.  C out r aclility  muft  be  confidered,  like  the  preceding 
property,  in  two  points  of  view.  It  is  much  more  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  tranfverfe  diredtion,  than  the  extenfibihty. 
When  an  artery  is  no  longer  diftended  by  blood,  it  contrails 
upon  itfelf,  and  that  to  a degree  proportionate  to  the  dimi- 
niflied  quantity  of  its  contents.  We  may  explain  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena  by  this  general  law.  ift.  The  duilus 
arteriofus  and  the  umbilical  arteries  gradually  contrail  after 
birth,  until  they  are  converted  into  impervious  cylinders  by 
the  union  of  their  fides.  That  portion  of  an  artery,  which 
is  included  between  a ligature  and  the  firft  collateral  branch, 
undergoes  exailly  the  lame  change.  2dly.  A portion  of  ar- 
tery (the  carotid)  included  between  two  ligatures  and 
emptied  by  a punilure,  immediately  lofes  one  half  of  its 
calibre.  3dly.  In  a dog,  in  whom  an  artificial  plethora  has 
been  produced  by  transfufion  of  the  blood,  the  diameter  of 
tlie  arteries  is  nearly  double  that  which  they  poffcfs  in  an 
animal  of  the  fame  lize  deftroyed  by  haemorrhage.  And 
two  animals  of  equal  ftature  dcllroyed,  the  one  by  haemor- 
rhage,  and  the  other  by  afphyxia,  prefent  the  fame  differ- 
ences. Will  not  this  view  fufficiently  account  for  the  fmall- 
nefs  or  largenefs  of  the  pulfe  ? 4thly.  The  very  different 
diameters  of  the  arteries  in  fubjeits  of  iimilar  ftature  after 
death  depend  on  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  thefe 
veflels  at  the  time  of  death.  - Hence  injeilion,  by  diitending 
them  artificially,  deftroys  thefe  differences.  If  the  animal 
be  bled  to  death,  its  arteries  exhibit  the  greateft  degree  of 
contractility,  and  the  amount  of  this,  in  various  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  has  been  afeertained  by  Mr.  Hunter  from  ailua! 
admeafurement  of  the  veflels  in  a horfe  killed  in  this  manner. 
He  removed  from  the  body  very  carefully  feilions  of  various 
arteries,  and  meafured  them,  when  flit  open,  fo  as  to  afeer- 
tain  the  greateft  degree  ol  contrailion  ; he  then  ftretched 
them  tranfverfely,  and  meafured  them  when  elongated  as 
much  aspoffible;  lalllv,  he  meafured  them  a third  time,  in 
the  Hate  to  which  they  recovered  by  their  own  powers,  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  reprefer.ted  as  the  natural  condition  of 
the  artery.  He  found  that  the  power  of  recovery  was  great- 
eft near  .the  heart,  and  gradually  diminilhed  towards  the  ex- 
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tremitics  of  the  body.  In  tbe  following  tabular  view  of 
thefe  experiments,  tbe  figures  of  the  fir  lit  column  (hew  the 
meafurement  of  the  artery  in  its  contra&ed  ftate  ; thofe  of 
the  fecond,  the  meafure  at  the  point  of  greateft  contraction  ; 
of  the  third,  in  the  ftate  of  recovery  ; and  in  the  fourth, 
the  degree  of  contraction  in  parts  of  the  whole  artery. 
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5thly.  In  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  arteries,  the  cut  ends 
of  the  circular  fibres  feparate  from  each  other,  and  leave  a 
vacant  fpace  between  them. 

Jiichat  complains  that  moft  authors  have  confounded  the 
property  which  we  are  now  confidering,  with  irritability. 
He  obferves,  “ that  in  all  the  preceding  cafes  there  is  no  ne- 
eeffity  for  applying  any  ftimulus  to  the  arterial  tiffue  ; the 
only  condition  requifite  is  the  ceffation  of  the  diftending 
force,  and  this  circumftance  particularly  characterizes  the 
contraftility  which  reful ts  from  organization.  It  is  more- 
over evident  that  this  property  is  exhibited  after  death,  al- 
though lefs  feniibly  than  during  life  ; whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  kind  of  irritability  ceafes  in  a few  hours  after 
the  ceftation  of  life.”  Mr.  Hunter  is  one  of  thofe,  to 
whom  the  preceding  obfervations  of  Bichat  are  applicable. 
He  {peaks  familiarly  of  the  mufcular  coat  and  mufcular  aCtion 
of  arteries  ; as  if  thefe  points  were  moft  clearly  afeertained  ; 
and  he  adduces  the  experiments  performed  on  the  arteries  of 
a horfe  bled  to  death,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  to  (hew 
the  different  degrees  of  mufcularity  pofi'effed  by  different 
arteries. 

The  contraCtility  in  the  longitudinal  direction  is  lefs 
ftrongly  marked  than  in  the  tranfverfe  ; but  it  exills  to  a cer- 
tain degree.  Tims,  when  an  artery  is  divided  between  two 
ligatures,  the  two  ends  are  retracted  into  the  cellular  (heath, 
and  become  feparated  by  a certain  interval.  This  retraCtion 
occurs  in  amputation,  but,  as  that  of  the  (kin  and  mufcles 
is  more  confiderable,  the  artery  remains  fomewhat  pro- 
jecting. A tranfverfe  wound  of  the  arterial  coats  produces 
a wide  opening  of  the  tube,  in  confequence  of  this  retraCtion. 
When  an  artery  is  extended  violently,  and  then  fuddenly  left 
to  itfelf,  it  is  withdrawn  confiderably  into  the  furrounding 
foft  parts ; hence,  when  a part  is  torn  away  from  the  body, 
and  when  its  arteries  have  confequently  undergone  this  treat- 
ment to  a very  great  degree,  no  haimorrhage  follows. 

The  effeCt  of  ftretching  an  artery  longitudinally  in  the 
dead  ftate  is  different  from  that  which  refults  from  applying 
force  to  it  in  the  tranfverfe  direction.  Mr.  Hunter  made 
this  experiment  on  the  occalion  alluded  to  above  ; and  he 
found  that  the  arteries,  when  ftretched  longitudinally,  re- 
covered their  former  ftate  completely.  On  the  Blood, 
P-  127.  # .....  . . 

Vital properties.  Animal fenfibility. — The  following  is  the 
re  full  of  Bichat’s  experience  on  this  fubjeft.  The  applica- 
tion of  a ligature  fometimes  caufes  pain,  but  more  frequently 


has  no  fuel)  effcCl.  In  numerous  trials  on  tbe  carotid,  irrita~ 
tion  by  the  knife,  by  acids  or  alkalies,  occafioned  no  figns- 
of  pain  ; and  fimilar  refults  have  been  obtained  by  numerous-- 
authors.  This  is  a proof  of  the  infenfibility  of  the  nerves- 
of  the  organic  life,  which  are  diftributed  upon  the  arteries 
in  almoft  every  part.  With  refpcCt  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane, the  injeCfion  of  a mild  fluid,  as  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animal,  is  abfolutely  indifferent ; but  irri- 
tating fubftances,  fucli  as  ink,  dilute  acids,  wine,  & c.  pro- 
duce a very  acute  pain,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
the  cries  and  agitation  of  the  animals  when  they  enter  the 
carotid. 

Animal  or  •voluntary  contradlliiy  does  not  belong  to  the 
arteries.  Irritation  of  the  brain,  which  convulfes  the  volun- 
tary organs,  and  opium,  which  paralyfes  them,  have  no  effect 
on  thefe  tubes.  Irritation  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  or  of  thofe 
from  the  ganglia,  is  equally  incapable  of  affeftiiig  the  ar- 
teries ; neither  can  we  influence  thefe  veffels  by  means  of 
galvanifm.  Hence  all  the  obfervations  of  Cullen,  and  others, 
on  the  nervous  power,  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the 
arteries,  are  vague,  illufory,  and  contrary  to  experience. 

Properties  of  the  Organic  Life. — Organic  fenfible  contra/UHly 
is  manifellly  abfent  from  the  fyftem  which  we  are  now  conii- 
dering.  No  irritation,  either  of  the  external  or  internal 
furface,  produces  any  contraction  of  an  artery  in  the  living- 
animal.  It  betrays  no  figns  of  contractility  when  removed 
from  the  body,  as  the  inteftine  or  heart  does.  When  the 
lamina:  are  diffeCled  by  fucceffive  ftrata,  they  exhibit  none 
of  the  quivering  which  is  obferved  in  the  organic  mufcles 
under  fimilar  circumljances.  Some  authors  have  produced 
contraction  by  means  of  concentrated  acids  ; but  this  is  the 
aCtion  of  the  fubftance  on  the  tiffue  of  the  part  which  re- 
mains permanently  corrugated.  A ftatement  of  all  that  can- 
be  faid  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  the  queition,  with  references- 
to  various  authors,  may  be  feen  in  Soemmerring,  de  Corp. 
Hum.  Fabrica,  tom.  5.  § 58. 

Organic  fenfible  contractility,  or  tonic  power,  is  manifeft  in  the 
arteries.  In  thofe  which  have  pulfation  it  is  confined exdufivelv 
to  the  purpofe  of  nutrition  -r  but  as  fcon  as  the  influence  of 
the  heart  on  the  blood’s  motion  ceafes,  which  is  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  capillary  fyftem,  this  power  is  not 
merely  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  vafcular  parietes, 
but  alfo  carries  on  the  circulation.  Organic  fenfibility  always* 
exifts  with  the  preceding  contraClilitv,  and  amounts  only 
to  an  obfeure  proportion  in  the  large  trunks. 

On  the  Caufes  of  the  Motion  of  the  red  Blood. — Are  the- 
arteries  a Clive  or  pafiive  in  thisbulincfs  ? 'When  the  phyfician 
examines  the  pulfe,  docs  he  difeover  the  condition  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  arteries  r From  the  foregoing  obfervations 
concerning  the  abfence  of  fenfible  organic  contractility,  it 
will  follow  that  thefe  veffels  arc  paffive  ; that  their  motion  is 
imparted  to  them  from  the  heart  : that  the  latter  organ  is 
the  fource  of  the  impulfion  which  thefe  veffels  merely  obey  ; 
confequently,  that  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  in  almoft  all  cafes, 
indicates  the  condition  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  heart,  and 
not  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  the  vitality  of  which  is  not  more 
excited  when  the  pulfations  are  the  moft  frequent  and  for- 
cible, than  when  they  are  feweft  and  moft  feeble. 

If  tbe  pulfe  were  produced  by  vital  ccntraClion  of  the  ar- 
teries, it  fhould  be  irregular  below  an  aneurifmal  tumour, 
fince  the  difeafed  condition  of  the  arterial  tiffue  would  na- 
turally be  expefted  to  deftrqy  or  confiderably  modify  this 
power.  But  no  fuch  effeCl  is  obferved  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, organic  difeafes  of  the  heart  conftantly  affect  tie 
puHc.  Ofiification  of  an  artery  docs  not  obilruCl  the  blood’s 
paffage,  hut  the  change  has  the  mechanical  effeCl  of  prevent- 
ing us  from  feeling  the  pulfe.  A ligature  placed  on  an 
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ertery,  by  intercepting  tbe  influence  of  tbe  heart,  flops  the 
pulfe  in  the  veflels  beyond  the  fituation  of  its  application. 
That  the  phenomenon  of  the  arterial  pulfations  is  not  owing 
to  any  contradlion  of  the  veflels  is  proved  by  the  following 
curious  experiments  of  Bichat.  “ Take  the  arm  of  a dead 
ftibjedl  and  place  it  in  warm  water  ; then  infert  a fmall  tube 
in  the  brachial  artery,  and  fix  its  other  extremity  in  the 
carotid  of  a large  living  dog.  Immediately  the  heart  of  the 
animal  will  propel  the  blood  into  the  dead  limb.  The  artery 
pulfates  lefs  (Irongly  indeed  than  in  the  living  fiate,  but  quite 
fufficiently  to  admit  of  the  effect  being  felt  even  through  the 
integuments.  When  the  red  blood  is  made  to  circulate  in 
the  veins  by  a contrivance  of  this  kind,  there  is  an  effedt  pro- 
duced fenfible  to  the  finger,  and  the  fluid  moves  with  con- 
fiderable  rapidity.  The  latter  experiment  alone  is  almoft 
fufficient  to  prove  that  the  heart  is  the  only  agent  by  which 
the  blood  is  made  to  move  through  the  arterial  tubes.  In 
faff  this  fluid  flows  uniformly  through  the  veins,  becaufe  the 
capillary  fyftem  fupplies  them  uninterruptedly,  while  it  is 
thrown  out  of  an  artery  by  fucceflive  jets,  which  aiife  f>  om 
the  contractions  of  the  heart.  Now,  'if  you  open  a vein  in 
which  you  have  introduced  red  blood  by  means  of  a bent 
tube  counedted  with  the  artery  of  another  animal,  the  ilteam 
of  blood  will  exhibit  the  jets  correfponding  to  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart.  If  this  experiment  be  inverted,  that  is, 
if  a bent  tube  be  adapted  to  a vein  and  an  artery  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  blood  of  the  former  may  be  introduced  into 
the  latter,  the  artery  will  lofe  its  pulfation,  unleis  it  fliould 
be  kept  up  by  the  collaterals,  which  will  not  be  the  cafe  if 
large  trunks,  fuch  as  the  crural,  and  its  correfponding  vein, 
be  feleded.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  experiments,  which  I 
liave  frequently  repeated,  ought  to  have  been  exadly  the 
converfe  of  their  adual  refult  if  the  arteries  participated  in 
the  circulation  by  their  vital  powers.  The  ad.on  of  the 
heart  will  drive  the  blood  through  dead  tubes  of  conhdeiable 
length  adapted  to  the  arteries.  Remove  a portion  of  the 
carotid,  and  infert  a pipe  in  its  open  ends  : the  blood  will 
traverfe  this,  and  occalion  the  arteries  to  pulfate  beyond  the 
fituation  of  the  experiment.  Infert  the  end  of  a tube  in  the 
carotid  of  a dog  towards  the  heart,  and  its  oppoiite  extre- 
mity in  the  crural  or  carotid  of  another  dog  in  the  direaion 
leading  from  the  heart : the  heart  of  the  firil  will  conllantly 
produce  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  fecond.  If  a tube, 
having  a bag  of  fome  kind  at  its  end,  be  infected  m an  artery, 
the  blood  immediately  fills  the  bag,  in  which  there  will  be  a 
kind  of  pulfation  at  each  adlion  of  the  heart,  analogous  to 
what  is  felt  in  an  aneurifmal  cyft.” 

A further  proof  that  the  pulfe  is  produced  by  the  heart  s 
aftion,  is  afforded  by  fome  experiments  of  Bichat  mentioned 
on  another  occafion.  He  expofed  the  carotid  .artery  and 
the  heart  by  a fedtion  of  one  tide  of  the  cheft,  in  the  lame 
animal;  the  other  fide  ftill  remained  for  reflation.  1 tie 
pulfe  was  at  firff  hurried,  as  the  contacf  of  the  air  accelerated 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  ; but,  in  a little-tune,  the  mo- 
tions grew  weaker,  and  were  foon  performed  by  a general 
quivering  of  the  fibres.  The  pulfe  underwent  a correfpond- 
ing change  ; when  the  convultive  motion  took  place,  the 
beating  of  the  artery  was  converted  into  a kind  of  undula- 
tion, or  weak  ofcillation,  which  is  the  precurfor  of  the  total 
ceffation  of  all  motion. 

« Nature,”  fays  the  fame  author,  Has  felccted,  for  .he 
compofition  of  the  arteries,  a tiflue  hr  which  the  vital  pro- 
perties are  indifliuftly  marked.  In  proportion  as  thofe 
If  the  heart  are  remarkable  for  their  intenhty,  are  the  ar- 
teries confpicuous  for  the  oppoiite  reafon.  In  this  refpedt 
thev  mult  be  claffed  with  the  cartilaginous,  borons,  fibro- 
cartilaginous, and  limilar  fyflems.  Nature  feems  to.liave 
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organi/ed  the  arteries  in  this  manner,  that  their  motions  mignt< 
not  dillurb  the  unity  of  the  impulfe  produced  by  the  heart. - 
Suppofe  their  vital  powers  bad  refembled  thofe  of  the  in- 
teffines  ; a convuliive  adlion  of  the  aorta  or  the  large  trunks 
might  have  flopped  the  circulation,  and  produced  the  molt 
alarming  effedts  by  counteracting  the  exertions  of  the  heart.- 
The  more  attentively  tilings  are  examined,  the  more  perfectly 
fliall  we  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  that  there  fliould  be- 
only  a Angle  impelling  agent  for  the  arterial  fyftem,  and/ 
that  the  latter,  conllantly  inert,  ftiould  not  have  the  power 
of  arrefting  the  motions  of  the  contained  fluid.” 

The  adlion  of  the  heart  on  the  red  blood  ceafes,  according 
to  Bichat,  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  where  the  place- 
of  its  influence  is  l'upplied  by  the  tonic  powers  of  the  fmalL 
veflels.  “ In  the  trunks,  the  branches,  and  the  fucceeding 
divifions,  according  to  the  opinion  of  this  phyfiolgift,  the- 
blood  is  moved  only  by  the  heart ; in  the  fmall  ramifications, 
the  vital  adlion  of  the  arteries  concurs  with  this  force  ia- 
keeping  up  the  blood’s  motion  ; and,  lallly,  in  the  general, 
capillary  fyftem  the  vital  adlion  of  the  veflels  is  the  only  power 
employed. 

“ The  pulfe,  therefore,  is  only  obferved  in  its  greateft. 
extent  in  the  firff  order  of  tubes  ; it  is  fenfibly  weakened  in 
the  fecond  ; and  entirely  ceafes  in  the  capillary  fyltem.  In- 
the  large  trunks,  the  impulfe  produced  by  the  contradlion  of 
the  heart  is  fo  llrong,  and  the  column  of  blood  fo  large,  that 
the  infallible  contradlility  has  no  effedt.  Irritability  alone 
might  adl  in  this  fituation,  but  that  property  does  not  exiff 
in  the  veffcls.  In  the  fmall  tubes  the  effedl  of  the  heart's 
adlion  is  fenfibly  diminiftied,  and  the  blood,  divided  into  very 
{lender  itreams,  requires,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  motion,-, 
merely  a kind  of  ofcillation,  or  infallible  vibration  of  the 
vafcular  parietes.  This  comparifon  (hews  us  the  effential 
diffindlion  of  the  two  kinds  of  organic  contradlility.  The 
one  is  exerted  on  the  fluids,  when  accumulated  in  a mafs,  • 
as  on  the  blood,  aliment,  urine,  &c. : the  other  moves  them 
when  divided  into  fmaller  portions,  and  prefides  over  the 
capillary  circulation,  exhalation,  and  fecretion.  Wherever 
there  is  a large  cavity,  as  in  the  heart,  ftomach,  inteftines, 

& c.  the  former  is  efpecially  obferved,  while  the  fecond  is 
confined  to  the  cafe  of  fmall  veflels.  Hence,  while  the 
blood  continues  in  maffes,  as  in  the  heart,  and  large  arteries,, 
the  firft  of  thefe  powers,  which  refides  in  the  heart,  produces- 
its  motion  ; when  it  is  in  fmall  ftreams,  the  infenfible  con- 
tradlility  of  the  veflels  keeps  up  the  movement.” 

Phenomena  produced  by  the  A Sion  of  the  Heart. — As  the 
arteries  are  always  full  of  blood,  the  impulfe  produced  by" 
the  contradlion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  felt  at  once  through 
the  whole  fyftem  to  its  very  extremities.  If  a tube,  dividing, 
into  a feries  of  branches,  which  were  again  divided  for  any 
number  of  fucceflive  times,  and  completely  filled  with  fluid,  - 
were  connedled  to  a fyringe,  the  depreliion  of  the  pifton 
would  caufe  an  efflux  from  all  the  open  branches  at  that  very 
inflant.  In  the  lame  way,  il  you  ltrike  the  end  of  a long, 
beam,  the  motion  is  quickly  communicated  to  the  oppoiite 
extremity.  Hence,  it  the  arteries  of  a dead  body  are  filled 
with  water,  and  an  additional  quantity  is  forced  in  by  means 
of  a fyringe,  fome  will  be  projcdled  at  the  fame  inflant  from 
the  tibial,  or  any  other  veffel  which  may  be  opened.  The 
representation  of  a wave  of  blood,  confiding  ot  two  ounces, . 
expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  fucceflivcly 
paifing  through  the  various  parts  of  -tile  arterial  fyltem,  which.* 
proceeds  on  the  luppolition  of  the  arteries  being  empty  when  - 
the  heart  contracts,  while  in  fa  Cl  they  are  full,  is  calculated 
to  convey  a notion  of  the  fubjedt  altogether -erroneous. 

If  an  artery  be  opened  far  from  the  heart,  each  jet  of- 
blood  will  correfpeud  to  the  contradlion  of  the  ventricle,. 
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bccaul'e  that  contraction  throws  the  blood  from  the  orifice 
of  the  veffel.  But,  if  this  fluid  were  fent  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body  by  contractions  of  the  arteries,  the  contracted 
and  relaxed  hates  of  thefe  tubes  ihould  alternate  with  the 
correfponding  conditions  of  the  ventricle,  and  confequently, 
each  jet  of  arterial  blood  fhould  take  place  when  the  ventricle 
is  dilated,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

In  the  common  descriptions  of  the  circulation  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  heart,  by  its  contraction,  propels  the  blood 
into  the  aorta,  which  is  then  dilated  ; and  that  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  period  of  time  the  aorta  contracts  to  fend  it  on  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  But  this  latter  time  does  not  exill  at 
all.  If  a large  artery  be  laid  bare  and  obferved,  it  will  be 
feen  to  rife  at  each  puliation,  but  to  undergo  hardly  any 
dilatation  ; nor  does  it  contraCt  to  any  greater  degree.  Con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle,  general  movement  of  the  whole 
niafs  of  arterial  blood,  and  paflage  of  this  blood  into  the 
capillary  fyftem,  are  three  circumitances  which  occur  at  the 
fame  moment.  “ We  may  derive,”  fays  Bichat,  “ a very 
exaCt  idea  of  the  circulation  by  examining  the  mefenteric 
arteries  of  a living  animal,  through  the  peritoneum.  At 
each  pulfation.  they  appear  to  be  raifed  at  once  from  their 
origin  to  their  extremities.  No  correCt  notion  of  this  fubjeCl 
can  be  acquired  by  coniidering  the  wave  of  blood  as  extend- 
ing at  each  contraction  through  the  arteries,  and  arriving 
fuccefiively  at  various  parts  of  the  fyllem.  All  authors  fpeak 
at  length  of  the  progrefs  of  the  arterial  fluid,  yet  in  no  point 
is  there  more  doubt  and  obfeurity,  becaufe  they  all  proceed 
on  a falfe  principle.  It  is  not  the  frefh  portion  of  blood 
expelled  from  the  ventricle  that  enters  the  capillary  fyllem 
at  each  contraClion  of  the  heart,  but  that  which  was  neareft 
the  capillaries  in  the  arteries.  Hence  an  interval  of  time 
feparates  the  departure  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  from  its 
arrival  at  the  capillary  fyllem,  during  which  it  remains,  for  a 
certain  number  of  contractions,  in  the  arteries.  According 
to  this  mode  of  coniidering  the  arterial  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, which  is  the  only  true  and  admilflble  one,  the  windings 
of  thefe  veflels  cannot  produce  any  retardation.  I regard 
alfo,  as  entirely  deflitute  of  foundation,  all  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  phyliological  writers  concerning  the  caufes  of  re- 
tardation in  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  occalioned,  id,  by  its 
paflage  from  a narrower  into  a wider  fpace,  and  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  arterial  fyllem  in  general ; 2(lly,  by 
friClicn  again!!  the  fldes  of  the  containing  tubes  ; 3 d 1 yr , by 
the  angles  ; 4thly,  by  the  anallomofes,  &c.  &c.  All  thefe 
remarks  would  hold  good  if  the  arteries  were  empty  at  the 
moment  of  contraClion,  bccaufe  the  blood  would  then  really 
have  a progrefllve  motion  ; but,  in  the  general  and  in- 
ftantaneous  lliock,  which  the  mafs  expanded  through  the 
whole  fyllem  experiences,  thefe  caufes  are  manifellly  ineffi- 
cacious. I Hill  return  to  the  trivial,  but  illuilrating  com- 
parifon  of  the  fyringe.  Suppofe  a tube  Ihould  be  adapted  to 
it  with  a thoufand  turns,  angles,  and  inequalities  ; if  this  tube 
and  the  fyringe  are  full,  the  depreffion  of  the  pilton  will  caufe 
the  water  to  flow  out  at  the  open  end  judl  as  foon  as  if  the 
canal  had  been  fnort  and  ilraight.  So  true  is  it,  that  all  the 
caufes  of  retardation  which  might  affeCi  the  blood’s  motion 
if  the  arteries  were  empty,  do  produce  no  fuch  effeCt  in  the 
ordinary  Hate  of  the  veflels,  that  numerous  judicious  ob- 
fervers,  who  admitted  the  retardation  in  their  reafonings, 
lrave  feen  in  their  experiments  that  the  motion  was  uniform 
throughout,  and  the  fame  in  the  branches  as  in  the  trunks. 
The  pulfc  occurs  at  the  fame  time  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial 
fyllem.  How  could  this  happen  if  the  deferibed  retarda- 
tion aClually  look  place  ? The  progrefs  of  phyflology 
concerning  the  circulation  has  been  much  obltruCted  by  the 
current  notions  concerning  the  velocity  of  the  blood’s 


motion  in  the  arteries.  Of  this  indeed’ we  can  form  no 
true  eftimate,  becaufe  the  motion  is  not  progreffive,  and  the 
blood  does  not  /low,  properly  fpeaking,  but  is  pulhed 
fuddenly  by  a gentle  lhock,  which  cannot  be  fubjeCted  to 
calculation.’’ 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  Hating,  that  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  phik>fophyt 
and  of  the  mathematical  fcicnces  to  phyfiok.gy,  in  which  the 
opinions  juit  animadverted  on  took  their  rife,  does  not  feem 
to  us  at  all  calculated  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy.  Not  that  the  living  body  is  exempted 
from  an  obedience  to  thefe  natural  laws,  which  regulate 
matter  and  motion  in  other  cafes  ; but  becaufe  their  opera- 
tion is  conHantly  modified  by  the  living  powers,  and  the 
data,  on  which  calculation  ought  to  be  founded,  are  them- 
felves  by  no  means  fettled.  On  this  point,  the  fenlimen's 
of  Senac,  expreiled  iu  the  preface  to  his  “ Trait-c  dc  la  Struc- 
ture du  Gceur,  de  fon  ACtion,  & de  fes  Maladies,”  exaCtly 
coincide  with  our  opinions.  “ Phyficians  who,  in  fpeaking 
of  their  art,  are  conHantly  recurring  to  mechanics,  and 
fprinkle  their  works  with  calculations,  are  only  charlatans, 
or  men  of  heavy  and  ignorant  minds.  They  endeavour  to 
deceive  by  affuming  the  ornaments  of  a icience  foreign  to 
medicine,  and  they  incur,  without  fufpedting  it,  the  con- 
tempt of  true  geometricians.  What  a eontraH  do  we  fee 
between  the  bold  calculations  of  forne  phyficians,  and  the 
modelly  with  which  the  molt  enlightened  calculators  fpeak 
of  the  operations  of  living  bodies  !”  According  to  D'Alem- 
bert, in  his  admirable  Treatife  of  Hydrodynamics,  “ the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  human  body,  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and 
the  action  of  this  fluid  on  the  containing  veflels  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  theory  : we  are  ignorant  of  the  influence 
of  the  nerves,  the  elaflicity  of  the  veflels,  their  various  capaci- 
ties, the  tenacity'  of  the  blood,  and  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
which  it  poffeffes.  If  each  of  thefe  circumitances  Ihould 
be  known,  the  great  number  of  elements,  which  would  enter 
into  fuch  a theory',  would  probably  conduit  us  to  imprac- 
ticable calculations.  It  would  be  the  molt  complex  cafe  of 
a problem,  which  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution  in  its  moil 
Ample  Hate.  When  the  operations  of  nature  are  too  com- 
plicated to  be  fubmitted  to  our  calculations,  experience  is 
our  only  remaining  guide,  we  can  only'  fupport  our  reafonings 
by  inductions  from  numerous  facts.  The  notion  that  the 
fprings  of  the  human  frame  can  be  developed  by'  means  of 
algebra  and  hypothefes,  can  be  entertained  only  by  idle  phy- 
ficians. Thefe  fprings  are  unknown,  multiplied,  combined  ; 
the  tnoH  juH  calculations  on  this  fubjeCl  can  merely  appre- 
ciate our  ignorance.”  P.  34. 

When  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  propels  the 
blood  into  the  arteries,  thefe  tubes  are  flightly  dilated  ; a 
general  locomotion  takes  place,  caufing  the  pulfe  ; and 
fomc  red  blood  paffes  into  the  general  capillary  fyllem. 
Thefe  circumitances  occur,  when  the  finger  feels  the  arterial 
pulfation,  at  the  diallole  of  the  tube.  In  the  following 
iuilant  the  ventricle  is  relaxed,  that  it  may  be  filled  again  ; 
the  arteries,  lefs  lull  of  blood,  recover  from  the  flight  dilata- 
tion experienced  juff  before ; and  are  reltored  to  their 
original  iituatiou.  This  is  the  fyltole,  deferibed  as  an 
aCtive,  but  in  reality  a merely  paflive  Hate  of  the  arterial 
tube.  Since  very  little  blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  ventricle 
at  each  pulfation,  and,  when  the  new  quantity  enters  the 
arteries,  fomc  paffes  out  at  the  oppofite  end,  the  arterial 
dilatation  and  the  fubfequent  Contraction  are  fo  flight  in 
degree  as  to  be  hardly  obfervable.  In  this  view,  the  arterial 
contraClion  does  not  take  place,  in  order  to  propel  the 
blood,  but  it  is  a recovery  of  the  veffel  from  its  forced  Hate, 
confequent  on  the  paflage  of  the  blood  which  diflended  it, 
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mlo  the  capillary  fyftem.  In  fhort,  it  is  contra&ion  from 
the  ceffation  of  extenfton. 

Although  this  reprefentation  may  feem  to  deftroy  the 
fources  of  the  varieties  in  the  pulfe,  obfervc-d  by  authors, 
Bichat  points  out  how  the  phenomena  may  ltili  be  fufficiently 
explained.  “ The  caufes  which  may  affeCt  the  pulfe,  may 
reilde,  ill,  in  the  heart,  the  foie  agent  of  impullion  in  their 
circulation.  Its  contractile  power,  augmented,  diminilhed, 
or  fympathetically  modified,  may  caui'e  it,  with  tire  fame 
llimulaut,  to  aCt  more  quickly,  or  flowly,  or  irregularly. 
Thus,  organicaffe&ions  inevitably  alter  its  aCtion.  2dly.  The 
blood  may  contain  various  natural  or  morbific  matters  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  Ireart’s  motion  in  various  ways.  jdly'. 
The  general  capillary  fyltem  produces  many  variations  in 
the  pulfe,  according  as  it  receives  a greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  blood.  There  are,  then,  two  circumitances  to  be  parti- 
cularly noted  in  the  pulfe:  ill,  impulfion  of  the  blood,  a 
fudden  and  general  motion  of  its  mafs  by  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  ; 2dly,  locomotion  of  the  arteries,  an  effeCl  pro- 
duced by  this  fluid  on  the  arterial  parietes.  The  firit  is  the 
moll  eflential  point  : the  fecond  would  be  changed,  if  the 
arterial  tiffuc,  from  the  nature  of  which  it  arifes,  were  no 
longer  the  fame  ; it  is  not  eflential  to  the  circulation. 

. The  obfeure  vital  properties  of  the  arteries  occafions  them 
to  be  the  feat  of  very  few  affeCtions,  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Gonfequcntly,  they  can  exert  only  a very  flight  fympathetic 
influence  on  other  organs.  For  the  fame  reafons,  other 
parts  have  very  little  fympathetic  influence  on  this  fyftem. 
The  innumerable  fympathetic  variations  of  the  pulfe  have 
their  fource  in  the  heart. 

Progrejfvtte  Developement  of  the  vafcular  Syflem  containing  red 
Blood. — ill.  State  of  this  fyilem  in  the  foetus.  The  foetus 
differs  effentially  from  the  child,  which  has  breathed,  in  this 
refpecl,  that  its  two  grand  vafcular  fyflems  form,  in  truth, 
but  one  ; fince  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arteriofus  form 
immediate  communications  between  them.  The  blood  is  all 
of  one  kind  in  the  foetus.  Bichat  afeertained  this  facl  by 
examining  guinea  pigs  while  Hill  in  the  uterus  : all  their 
velfels  contained  venous  blood,  at  lead  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  colour.  He  repeated  the  obfervation,  with 
the  fame  refult,  on  the  pregnant  bitch.  Accoucheurs  have 
always  found  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  veffels  to  prefent  the 
venous  colour. 

The  prefence  of  black  blood  in  the  fyilem  of  red  blood  in 
the  adult  caufes  the  moll  dangerous  fymptoms,  and  foon 
produces  afphyxia  and  death  : yet  it  circulates  with  im- 
punity in  the  arteries  of  the  foetus.  Probably  there  is  fome 
difference  in  the  properties  of  the  black  blood  in  thefe  two 
cafes.  It  gives  an  unCtuous  feel  to  the  touch  in  the  foetus, 
which  is  not  produced  in  the  adult.  It  is  never  found  coa- 
gulated in  the  dead  fubjcCt,  but  fluid,  like  that  of  animals 
which  have  been  deftroyed  by  alphyxia.  Fourcroy  conceives 
that  it  does  not  poffefs  fibrine,  nor  phofphoric  falts  : and 
afferts  that  it  does  not  affume  the  crimfon  colour  on  expo- 
lure  to  air.  Befldes  thefe  differences  in  the  nature  of  theblood, 
we  mull  advert  alfo  to  the  great  difference  in  the  functions 
of  the  foetus  and  adult  ; and  we  (hall  find,  on  the  whole,  that 
no  exaCt  parallel  can  be  ellablilhed  between  them  with  regard 
to  effects  produced  by  the  black  blood. 

, Yet,  though  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  foetus  is  uniform 
m its  nature,  there  is  a kind  of  feparation  in  the  general  mafs, 
ferll  clearly  pointed  out  by  Sabatier,  and  which  we  have 
deferibed  in  the  article  Cmcu/.ATION.  From  this  view,  we 
may  eftablifh  the  exillence  of  two  fyllems,  very  different 
from  thofe  which  belong  to  the  adult.  The  lirfl  has  its 
origin  in  the  capillaries  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  lower  limbs, 
and  of  tiie  placenta : its  common  tinnks  are  the  inferior 


vena  cava,  and  the  four  afceriding  brandies  of  the  aorta  : its 
central  organ  is  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  and  its  termination 
is'in  the  capillaries  of  the  head  and  upper  limbs.  The  fecond 
arifes  in  the  lalt -mentioned  capillaries  ; its  common  trunks 
are  the  fuperior  cava  and  the  defeending  aorta  ; its  impel- 
ling  agent  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  ; and  its  termination  the 
capillaries  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  placenta. 
We  have  explained,  in  the  article  Circulation,  how  the 
parts  are  changed  from  their  fatal  arrangement,  to  that 
which  is  feen  after  refpiration  has  begun  : the  defeription 
of  the  umbilical  veffels,  and  the  canalis  arteriofus,  will  be 
found  under  Embryo. 

Bichat  conceives,  that  thofe  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh 
the  fatal  circulation,  do  not  undergo  a fudden  revolution  at 
the  time  of  birth,  but  that  there  is  a gradual  change  towards 
the  ftruClure  of  the  circulating  organs,  as  they  are  found  in 
an  individual  which  has  breathed  before  birth.  “ The  two 
portions  of  blood  are  almoft  completely  feparated  in  the 
lirll  months  of  foetal  exillence  : all  that  which  comes  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  fent  into  the  afeending  aorta,  while 
that  of  the  fuperior  cava  goes  into  the  defeending.  As  the 
time  of  birtli  approaches,  thefe  two  quantities  begin  to  be 
mixed,  and  the  circulation  affumes  a middle  kind  of  mccha- 
nifm  between  thofe  of  the  early  -months,  and  of  the  adult. 
The  foramen  ovale,  and  the  duCtus  arteriofus,  are  already 
contracted  before  birth,  and  the  circulation  approaches  to- 
wards the  Hate  in  which  it  is  found  after  refpiration  has 
commenced.  The  introduction  of  red  blood  into  the  eco- 
nomy is  the  moll  llriking  phenomenon  that  occurs  after 
birth.  We  Ihould  form  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
fubjeCt,  if  we  fuppofed  a fudden  change  at  birth.  Exami- 
nations of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  canalis  arteriofus,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  pregnancy,  will  Ihew  us  that  they  contrail 
fuccefiively  ; fo  that  if  the  child  remained  beyond  its  natu- 
ral term  in  the  uterus,  and  the  fame  proceffcs  were  continued, 
the  blood  would  at  lull  circulate  as  it  does  in  the  adult, 
merely  from  the  pulmonary  to  the  general  capillary  fyilem, 
and  vice  verfi.  But  it  would  be  of  one  uniform  colour.  I 
do  not  mean  to  fay  that  refpiration  does  not  invite  towards 
the  lungs  the  remainder  of  the  blood  which  ufed  to  pafs 
through  the  canalis  arteriofus ; but  this  derivation  can 
affect  a part  only  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  : one 
portion  of  this  already  paffes  through  the  veffels  of  the  lungs 
before  birth,  although  the  cells  were  empty.  There  is  a 
conllant  relation  between  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  by  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  lung?,  and  that  which  the  left  propels 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  As  the  former  increafes, 
the  latter  becomes  more  abundant,  and  this  manifeltly  ex- 
ceeds the  quantity  which  goes  to  the  upper  parts.  The 
proportion  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  inferior  cava,  which 
mixes  with  that  of  the  fuperior,  and  paffes  into  the  right 
ventricle  ; that  which  from  the  right  ventricle  traverfes  the 
lungs  and  returns  to  the  left  ventricle ; and  tliat  which  goes 
from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  defeending  aorta,  are  always 
increafing  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  parturition  draws 
near.” 

The  vafcular  fyftem,  in  general,  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
developement  in  the  fatus.  The  arteries  are  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts,  and  correfpond  in  this  refpecl  to 
the  volume  of  the  heart.  The  fize  of  thefe  veffels,  however, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  relative  bulk  of  the  parts  which  they 
fupply  : thus  thofe  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs  are  very 
frnall. 

The  arterial  tiffue  is  more  pliant  in  the  fatus  than  in  the 
adult  ; and  ligatures  confequently  cut  it  lefs  eafily.  The 
number  of  the  vafa  vaforum  feems  greater ; they  are,  how- 
ever, more  confpicuous.  In  the  early  months,  when  the 
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Tubftances  compofing  the  arteries  cannot  be  diffinguilhed, 
thefe  veffels  are  remarkable  for  their  firmnefs,  in  which  refpedt 
they  exceed  the  furrounding  organs. 

2dly.  State  of this  Syjlem  during  the  Time  of  Growth. — At  the 
moment  of  birth  two  great  revolutions  take  place  in  the  fyffem 
of  red  blood  ; viz.  a mechanical  one,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ufe  that  expi-eflion,  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood  ; and  an- 
other of  a chemical  nature  in  the  compofition  of  this  fluid. 
The  commencement  of  refpiration  may  be  referred  partly 
to  the  general  convulfive  kind  of  motions,  produced  by  the 
acute  fenfations  confequent  on  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
pofition  of  the  child,  and  partly  to  inffindt.  The  commence- 
ment of  refpiration  attracts  towards  the  lungs  the  blood 
which  paired  formerly  through  the  canalis  arteriofus.  Such 
is  the  mechanifm  of  the  foramen  ovale,  that  when  the  two 
auricles  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  blood,  their  contradlion 
preffes  together  the  Tides  of  this  aperture,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  it.  “ Although,” 
fays  Bichat,  u this  aperture  be  Hill  open  at  the  time  of 
birth,  the  black  blood  ceafes  to  pafs  through  it ; I go 
thill  farther,  and  affirm,  that  the  opening  often  continues 
throughout  life.  Many  authors  relate  examples  of  this  ; 
and  I have  met  with  a great  number.  The  difpofition 
of  the  Tides  of  the  opening  is  fuch  that  the  blood  cannot  pafs. 
When  the  two  auricles  contrail  together,  the  blood,  which 
is  prefled  from  without  inwards,  applies  the  overlapping 
edges  clofely  together,  and  cuts  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cavities.  The  adhefion  of  the  parts,  in  moil 
cafes,  is  very  weak  ; they  are  rather  agglutinated  than  con- 
tinuous, fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  feparated  by  the  preffure 
of  the  handle  of  a fcalpel,  and  hardly  any  trace  of  rupture 
remains.  Authors  may,  therefore,  fave  themfelves  the  trou- 
ble of  explaining  how  perfons  may  live  when  the  foramen 
ovale  is  open  ; the  courfe  of  the  blood  is  juft  the  fame  as 
if  the  aperture  did  not  exift.”  The  fame  fail  is  diliinilly 
Hated  by  Soemmerring,  as  a circumftance  of  not  unfrequent 
-occurrence.  (De  corporis  humani  fabrica,  tom.  6.  $ 14.) 
When  the  blood  no  longer  traverfes  the  canalis  arteriofus, 
that  tube  is  quickly  clofed  in  confequence  of  its  organic  con- 
trailility  : it  is  converted  into  an  impervious  and  firm  cylin- 
der, which  fixes  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  to  a certain 
degree,  in  their  refpeilive  politions.  The  obliteration  of 
the  other  opening  is  effeiled  in  a different  manner  ; not  by 
a contradlion  of  the  two  femicircular  folds  between  which 
it  is  obliquely  fituated  at  the  time  of  birth.  It  feems  to  be 
an  effedl  of  the  preffure  exercifed  in  oppofite  directions  upon 
the  middle -feptum  of  the  auricles  by  the  blood  which  each 
contains.  The  procefs,  as  we  have  feen  above,  may  not 
take  place  ; but  the  contractility  of  the  arterial  canal  being 
invariably  exerted  when  the  tube  is  no  longer  diitended,  that 
veffel  is  invariably  obliterated.  The  obliteration  of  the  umbi- 
lical vein  and  arteries  is  coeval  with  thefe  changes. 

£> 

When  the  function  cf  refpiration  is  completely  eflablifiicd, 
the  lung  Is  in  oppofition  to  the  whole  body  : it  fends  blood 
t*>  all  tlie  parts,  which  return  it  again.  The  limits -between 
the  two  vafcular  fyffe ms  are  then  rigoroufly  fixed. 

“ For  a long  time  after  birth,  the  vafcular  fyftemof  red 
blood  Hill  predominates,  is  Hill  remarkable  .for  its  great  de- 
velopement,  and  for  the  great  .number  of  its  branches. 
Red  blood  penetrates  into  a much  greater  number  of  thefe, 
than  will  receive  it  ip  the  fequel.  F>iffe£lion  of  living  ani- 
mals at  different  ages  will  fufficiently  fhew  that  this  fyilem 
contains  a much  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  young  than  in 
old  ones  : fo  that  the  proportion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  at 
.one  end  of  exiilence  is  the  inverfe  of  that  which  exiffs  at  the 
.other.  The  latter  are  the  moll  abundant  as  we  draw  nearer 


to  the  moment  of  conception  : the  former  predominate  to* 
wards  the  end  of  life. 

“ The  predominance  of  the  fyffem  of  red  blood  continues 
marked  until  the  end  of  growth.  That  this  arifes  from  the 
fun 61  ions  of  nutrition  and  growth  is  very  clear  ; the  arteries 
in  the  adult  contain  only  what  is  required  for  the  former  of 
thefe  ; and  the  latter  is  fuperadded  in  the  child.  Hence, 
increafed  calibre  is  ncceffury  in  the  child,  and  injections  exhi- 
bit this  fa6l. 

“ As  the  child  advances,  the  various  parts  of  this  fyffem 
arrive  at  thofe  proportions  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  which 
we  find  in  the  adult.’’ 

3dly.  State  of  the  Syjlem  after  the  Growth  is fnijhed. — About 
the  epocha  of  puberty,  the  height  of  the  body  is  complete  * 
but  it  Hill  continues  to  grow  in  bulk.  The  generative  orga  s 
now  come  into  play,  and  that  portion  of  the  arterial  fyffem, 
which  belongs  to  them,  receives  confiderable  additional  de- 
velopement.  At  the  fame  time  the  vital  energy  of  the  lungs 
is  augmented,  and  thefe  organs  are  the  molt  frequent  feat 
of  difeafe.  At  the  fame  time  the  difeafes  produced  by  ar- 
terial plethora  (hew  themfelves  ; and  thefe  marks  of  abun- 
dant blood  feem  to  admit  of  a fatisfadlory  folution  from  the 
ceffation  of  growth.  Gradually  an  equilibrium  is  efia- 
blilhed  between  all  the  organs,  and  the  arteries  acquire  that 
proportionate  volume,  which  they  will  retain  afterwards. 
Subfequently  to  the  end  of  growth,  the  arteries  are  increafed 
in  denfity  and  thicknefs.  Their  fibres  become  more  clearly 
marked,  their  elafficity  is  increafed,  and  their  pliancy  dimi- 
niffied.  The  denfity  of  thefe  tubes  holds  a relation  to  the 
fleflry  fibres  of  the  heart  ; in  proportion  as  the  latter  be- 
comes capable  of  propelling  the  blood  more  forcibly,  are 
the  former  rendered  able  to  refiff  this  force. 

qthly.  State  of  the  Syfem  in  old  Age  — The  number  of  arte- 
rial twigs  is  much  diminilhed.  The  heart,  lofir.g  its  energy, 
propels  lei's  blood  with  lefs  energy  ; and  the  general  vibra- 
tion produced  in  the  whole  fyilem  is  lefs  felt  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fyffem.  The  fmall  branches  feem  to  be  gra- 
dually obliterated.  Hence,  on  feparating  the  perioffeum  or 
dura  mater,  very  few  drops  of  blood  are  perceptible  ; the 
(kin,  rendered  dry  and  hard,  no  longer  exhibits  the  rofy  tint 
of  the  preceding  ages,  particularly  of  youth  ; thefedlion  of 
a bone  affords  hardly  any  blood  ; the  mucous  furfaces  grovr 
pale  ; and  the  mufcles  lofe  their  colour.  Every  practical 
anatomiff  knows  that  injedtions  fucceed  lefs  perfedtly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fubjedls  are  more  advanced  in  age  ; that  the 
arterial  trunks  only  are  filled  in  very  old  bodies,  and  the 
fluids  never  penetrate  into  the  fmaller  branches  ; and  that 
young  fubjedls  exhibit  circumffances  exactly  contrary. 

This  diminilhed  quantity  of  red  blood  in  the  old  fubjedt 
arifes  from  the  relative  condition  of  his  nutrition,  which 
fnndlion  has  almoll  ceafed  ; and  this  circumllar.ee,  toge- 
ther with  the  weaknefs  of  its  motion,  accounts  for  the  low 
Hate  of  excitation  of  all  parts  in  old  perfons.  If  the  func- 
tions of  our  organs  difplay  a vigour  and  adlivity  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  fluid  and  the  force  of  its  motion, 
we  Ihould  expedl  them  to  be  charadterized  in  childhood  by  a 
vivacity  which  would  form  a contrail  to  the  llownefs  and 
diminilhed  energy  of  old  age. 

The  arterial  tiffue  becomes  more  and  more  condenfed  as 
the  individual  advances  in  years,  and  the  laminae  of  the  fibrous 
coat  appear  more  dry.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  almoll  the 
only  part  which  experiences  nearly  always  a degree  of  en- 
largement in  old  age  ; — an  extenfion  without  the  rupture  of 
fibres.  The  pulfe  is  remarkable  for  its  llownefs  ; a cha- 
racter exadtly  oppofite  to  that  of  infancy.  It  will  be  under- 
Hood,  from  what  has  been  already  Hated,  that  the  caufc  of 
this  variation  is  in  the  heart. 
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Accidental  Dcvelopemcnt  of  the  Syfcm. — The  formation  of 
new  arteries  feems  to  take  place  in  fome  circumftances  ; as  in 
the  cafe  of  adhefions  in  the  cheft  or  abdomen,  &c.  ; but  there 
has  been  no  minute  inveftigation  of  this  fadl.  Thefe  veffels 
are  dilated,  when  any  obftrudlion  is  formed  to  the  paffage  of 
the  blood  by  the  ordinary  channels  ; as  when  the  artery  of  a 
limb  has  been  tied  in  the  operation  for  an  aneurifm,  or  when 
a fwelling  of  this  kind  has  undergone  a fpontaneous  cure. 
A fimilar  dilatation  generally  takes  place  when  tumours  are 
formed,  particularly  fuch  as  are  attended  with  acute  pain. 
In  amputating  a thigh,  for  difeafed  knee-joint,  the  arteries 
requiring  ligatures  are  very  numerous,  if  the  difeafed  part 
be  at  the  time  in  a Hate  of  adtive  inflammation. 

Vafcular  Syflem  containing  black  Blood — The  red  blood  cir- 
culates in  a lingle  fyftem,  of  which  the  branches  commu- 
nicate together  in  all  parts  ; the  black,  on  tin*  contrary,  is 
contained  in  two  infulated  fyitems,  viz.  the  general,  and  the 
abdominal.  The  veins  will  be  the  principal  objedl  of  our 
attention  in  this  divifion  of  the  fubjedt,  as  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  analogous  in  its  ftrudture  and  ramifications  to  the 
arteries  of  the  preceding  fyftem,  and  the  central  cavities 
will  be  confidered  in  the  general  account  of  the  heart. 

The  veins  originate  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  and 
are  produced  in  no  organ,  into  which  arteries  do  not  pene- 
trate ; as  in  tendons,  cartilages,  &c.  Tiiis  clearly  proves 
that  blood  is  not  formed  in  the  general  capillary  fyftem  ; it 
depofits  there  the  principles,  from  which  its  red  colour  was 
derived,  and  perhaps  derives  new  ones  ; in  a word,  it  is 
modified,  but  never  created  there.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  veins,  at  their  origin  from  this  fyftem,  as  to 
trace  the  arteries  into  it  ; fince  the  valves  prevent  injedtions 
from  penetrating.  Hence  fubjedts,  who  have  died  of  af- 
phyxia,  apoplexy,  &c.  are  the  moft  favourable  for  obferving 
the  minute  venous  ramifications.  On  fuch  occafions,  we 
can  difeern  that  they  are  foon  divided  into  two  orders,  of 
which  one  accompanies  and  the  other  is  diftindt  from  the 
arteries.  In  moft  organs  veins  pafs  out  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tions  at  which  arteries  enter ; however,  there  are  fome  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  enter  below, 
and  the  veins  go  out  above  ; the  former  veffels  enter  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  liver,  and  the  latter  efcape  behind.  Thefe 
differences  have  no  effedt  on  the  circulation.  Befides  the  veins, 
which  correfpond  to  the  arteries,  there  is  an  order  of  thefe 
veffels  which  have  a diftindt  courfe.  The  organs  near  the 
furface  of  the  body  furnifh,  i ft,  veins  which  go  towards  the 
interior,  together  with  the  arteries  ; 2dly,  others  which 
become  fubcutancous,  and  form  trunks,  which  we  (hall  men- 
tion prefently.  It  appears  from  this  defeription  that  the 
arteries,  quitting  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  veins  which  enter  it.  Here  the  difpro- 
portion  in  capacity  between  the  two  fyitems  begins. 

The  progrefs  of  the  veins,  after  their  commencement,  is 
not  uniform.  In  the  limbs  and  exterior  parts  of  the  trunk 
they  form  two  claffes  ; an  interior,  following  the  courfe  of 
the  arteries,  and  an  exterior,  which  is  fubcutaneous.  A 
fimilar  diftribntion  is  fometimes  obferved  in  the  internal  or- 
gans ; thus,  there  are  fuperficial  and  deepfeated  veins  in  the 
kidney  ; but  generally  all  the  veins  end  in  thofe  trunks  which 
accompany  the  arteries. 

The  cutaneous  clafs  of  veins  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
extremities  and  neck,  where  they  conftitute  large  trunks, 
fuch  as  the  faphense,  cephalic,  bafilic,  and  external  jugular 
veins.  No  fuch  large  branches  are  found  in  the  trunk  ; but 
there  is  a more  coniiderable  number  ot  fmaller  ramifications. 
Thus,  the  external  furface  of  the  body  exhibits  a remark- 
able predominance  of  trunks  containing  black  blood  over 
thofe  which  are  filled  with  red  blood.  In  this  fituation,  as 
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their  fides,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  arteries,  are  thin,  they 
may  often  be  diftinguifhed  through  the  integuments  by  their 
colour.  The  prominences,  which  they  form,  have  a pale 
blue  tint,  made  up  of  the  dark  purple  of  the  venous  blood, 
and  the  whitenefs  of  the  lkin,  and  more  diftindt  in  propor- 
tion as  the  lkin  is  thin  and  clear.  No  part  of  this  colour 
refides  in  the  veffels  themfelves. 

In  the  interior  of  the  body  the  veins  almoft  univerfally 
accompany  the  arteries.  Generally  a common  cellular 
fpace  contains  both  the  trunks  of  the  two  kinds  of  veffels 
and  the  nerves.  The  azygos  is,  however,  an  infulated  vein. 
The  deepfeated  veins  are  mere  capacious  than  the  arteries, 
and  ufually  more  numerous,  as  in  the  limbs,  where  each 
artery  has  two  correfponding  venous  veffels. 

It  muft  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  ftatements,  that 
the  venous  fyftem,  taken  altogether,  much  exceeds  the  arterial 
in  capacity.  This  affertion  may  be  eafily  verified  in  detail, 
wherever  an  arterial  and  venous  trunk  are  found  together  ; 
and  it  is  not  lefs  true  wherever  thefe  veffels  are  feparate  in 
their  diltribution.  The  area  of  the  infei  ior  cava  is  to  that 
of  the  aorta,  according  to  Haller,  as  fixteen  to  nine  ; and 
Wintringham  makes  thefe  proportions  as  1713  to  1000. 
The  latter  author  gives  19 1 and  100  as  the  proportions  of 
the  vena  cava  and  the  aorta  juft  above  the  iliac  veffels.  Haller 
found  the  fplenic  artery  to  be  to  the  vein  as  156  to  676; 
and  thefe  proportions  are  expreffed  in  the  renal  veffels  by 
614  and  1490.  The  fubclavian  artery  was  to  the  vein  as 
81  to  196  ; and  the  carotid  to  the  jugular  as  196  to  441. 
A deduction  from  various  data  will  give  us  four  to  nine  as 
a general  ftatement  of  the  relation  which  the  capacity  of  the 
arteries  bears  to  that  of  the  veins.  The  excefs  of  the  latter 
veffels  is  rendered  very  obvious  by  injedtions  : where  both 
orders  of  veffels  are  filled,  as  in  the  inteftine,  the  arteries 
are  almoft  hidden  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  fize  of  the 
veins. 

The  veins  do  not  exceed  the  arteries  in  their  diameter 
merely,  but  alfo  in  number  ; and  the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  threefold  according  to  fome.  The  united 
areas  of  all  the  veins  will,  therefore,  far  furpafs  thofe  of  the 
arteries,  if  the  former  veffels  are  not  only  more  capacious 
individually,  but  alfo  more  numerous.  Large  venous  plex- 
ufes  exift  in  many  parts  without  any  correfponding  arteries, 
as  under  the  lkin  of  the  extremities  and  neck,  in  the  fper- 
matic  chord,  about  the  bladder  and  generative  organs,  See. 

To  thefe  calculations  Bichat  objedts  the  uncertainty  to 
which  they  muft  always  be  expofed.  If  the  veffels  ftiould 
be  meafured  in  the  dead  fubjedt,  the  kind  of  death  occafions 
great  variety  in  their  volume.  In  apoplexy,  afphyxia,  See. 
their  diameter  is  double  what  they  prefent  in  cafes  of  death 
from  haemorrhage  : hence  we  may  give  to  them  nearly  what 
capacity  we  pleafe,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  we  deftroy 
the  animal.  The  veins  vary  equally  in  fize  in  the  living  fubjedt, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  full  : hence  thofe  under  the 
lkin  are  fometimes  prominent, and  at  others  hardly  diftinguilh- 
able.  Whenever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  diminifhed,  from  what- 
ever caufe,  the  veins  contradt  proportionably  ; while  the  arte- 
ries, on  account  of  their  more  firm  texture,  change  in  a much 
fmaller  degree.  When  there  is  fuch  variety  in  the  fadts,  the 
calculations  founded  on  thefe  muft  be  neceffarily  vague.  Thefe 
exact  proportions  are  not  however  of  any  afiiftance  in  er  ■ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe.  We  may  be 
contented  with  the  general  affertion,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
venous  confiderably  exceeds  that  of  the  arterial  fyftem  : in 
a given  time  there  is  more  blood  contained  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  A fimilar  obfervation  may  be  made  con- 
cerning the  two  fides  of  the  heart  ; the  right  is  more  capa- 
cious than  the  left,  becaufe  it  contains  more  blood.  If  this 
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fluid  be  confined  in  a dying  animal  to  the  left  cavities,  while 
the  right  are  emptied  by  punttures,  the  latter  will  appear 
to  be  the  largeft.  In  ordinary  deaths  the  blood  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  right  cavities,  and  makes  them  appear  the 
largeft. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  two  ftatements,  which  are  gene- 
rally true  : I ft,  that  the  great  tree,  which  terminates  the  fyf- 
tem  of  red  blood,  is  generally  inferior  in  capacity  to  that 
by  which  the  fyftem  of  black  blood  begins  ; 2dly,  that  the 
fame  obfervations  applies  to  the  two  Tides  of  the  heart,  which 
correfpond  to  thefe. 

“ The  cafe,”  fays  Bichat,  “ is  not  the  fame  with  the  tree 
in  which  the  fyftem  of  black  blood  ends,  when  compared  with 
that  in  which  the  red-blooded  fyftem  commences.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  and  the  veins  of  the  fame  name,  prefent  a lefs 
confiderable  difproportion  in  their  capacity  than  is  obferved 
between  the  two  kinds  of  veflels  in  other  parts ; yet  there 
is  a real  difference,  and  that  is  in  favour  of  the  veins.  Since 
the  artery  is  continuous  with  the  veins  of  the  body  in  gene- 
ral, and  tranfmits  the  fluid  brought  by  thofe  veflels,  and 
flnee  the  pulmonary  veins  are  connected  in  a fnnilar  manner 
with  the  arterial  fyftem,  it  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
petted  that  thefe  canals  fhould  correfpond  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  the  blood  : that  fluid  circulates  more  ra- 
pidly in  the  pulmonary  artery,  than  in  the  veins  of  the  fame 
name,  becaufe  it  receives  the  impulfe  of  the  heart  in  the 
former  cafe,  but  not  in  the  latter.  Hence  as  much  blood 
pafles  through  the  artery  as  through  the  veins  in  a given 
time,  although  the  diameter  of  the  former  is  the  fmalleft. 
The  fame  explanation  applies  to  the  aorta  and  its  correfpond- 
ing  venous  trunks. 

The  four  pulmonary  veins  taken  together  are  rather  larger 
than  the  aorta,  which  yet  tranfmits  all  the  blood  that  arrives 
through  them.  Becaufe  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle 
fends  more  blood  in  a given  time  through  the  aorta,  than 
pafles  through  thefe  veins.  Hence  the  two  circumftances, 
viz.  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities  in  which  it  circulates,  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  each 
other  in  the  two  oppofite  trees,  which  form  each  vafcular  fyf- 
tem. In  that  of  red  blood  there  are  diminifhed  velocity  and 
greater  capacity  from  the  pulmonary  capillaries  to  the  agent 
of  impulfion  : from  the  latter  to  the  general  capillary  fvf- 
t^ms,  we  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  increafed  velocity  and 
diiwinifhed  capacity.  In  the  other  fyftem  the  charatters  firft 
mentioned  prevail  from  the  general  capillaries  to  the  impel- 
ling power  : and  the  other  circumftances  are  feen  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  fyftem. 

The  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  however,  furpafles 
that  of  the  aorta  by  a much  fmaller  proportion,  than  that 
by  which  the  venae  cava:  and  the  coronary  veins  exceed  the 
pulmonary  veins.  The  following  reafons  feem  fuflicient  to 
explain  this  arrangement.  As  the  courfe  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  is  very  fhort,  the  impulfe  received  by  the  red  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  more  effettually  exerted, 
and  many  caufes  of  retardation,  which  affect  the  cavse,  are 
avoided.  Hence  greater  velocity  and  lefs  diameter  in  the 
pulmonary  veil  s. 

There  can  be  no  trouble  now  in  underftanding  the  caufe 
of  the  numerous  arrangements  in  the  circulating  organs, 
which  have  attracted  confiderable  attention  from  phyliolo- 
gitts  : viz.  why  the  fuin  of  the  arteries  coming  from  the 
aorta  pofleffes  lefs  capacity  than  that  of  the  veins  entering 
the  right  auricle  ; why  the  four  pulmonary  veins  exceed  the 
artery  of  the  fame  name  ; why  thefe  veins  are  not  exattly 
proportioned  to  the  aorta,  which  is  continued  from  them  ; 


and  why  the  coronary  and  venae  cavae  arc  fo  difproportionate 
to  the  pulmonary  artery. 

If  there  were  no  impelling  power  in  the  two  fvftenis, 
their  capacity  would  be  uniform  throughout,  becaufe  the 
velocity  would  be  the  fame  in  all  parts.  Hence  in  the  abdo- 
minal fyftem  of  black  blood,  the  hepatic  and  inteftinal  por- 
tions of  the  vena  portarum  are  of  equal  capacity. 

The  velocity  of  the  fluid  is  lefs  in  the  general  and  in  the 
pulmonary  veins,  becaufe  there  is  no  agent  of  impulfion  at 
their  beginning,  but  merely  a capillary  fyftem.  An  arrange 
mentof  circumftances,  exattly  contrary,  explains  the  greater 
velocity  in  the  pulmonary  and  the  general  arteriesf  T'c 
have  obferved,  in  fpcaking  of  the  fyftem  of  red  blood,  that 
the  prefence  of  the  impelling  power  at  the  commencement  of 
the  arteries  renders  it  neceflary  that  the  organization  of  th  -fe 
tubes  fhould  poffefs  confiderable  powers  of  reliftance,  while 
the  abfence  of  fuch  an  agent  from  the  beginning  of  the  veins 
allows  thefe  to  be  weaker  in  their  ftrutture.  Thus  we  mav 
fee  very  clearly  how  it  happens,  that  weaknefs  of  their  lidw 
flow  motion  of  the  contained  fluid,  and  confiderable  cana’ 
city,  are  attributes  of  the  veins  in  both  fyitems  ; and  why 
the  arteries  are  marked  by  three  oppofite  charatters.  Hence 
too  we  underftand,  although  the  red  and  the  black  blood 
form  in  their  whole  courfe  one  continuous  column  and 
although  the  common  membrane,  over  which  they  move*  be 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  whole  extent  of  each  fyftem,  whytlie 
organs  placed  on  the  exterior  of  this  membrane  fhould  be 
lo  different. 

Thefe  confi derations  will  lead  us  alfo  to  the  explanation 
of  the  different  proportions  which  the  arteries  and  veins  be-  r 
to  each  other  m different  parts  of  the  body.  The  rciW 
bronchial,  and  thymic  veins  are  generally  fmaller  in  propor’ 
tion  to  their  arteries,  than  the  fpermatic  or  hypogaftric  veins 
are  to  the  correfponding  arterial  tubes.  The  blood  moves 
more  eafily  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  through  which 
it  afeends,  contrary  to  the  force  of  gravitation.  C For  the 
fame  realon,  the  diameter  of  the  veins  exceeds  that  of  the 
arteries,  by  a greater  proportion  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  at  a certain  a^e 

I he  veins  are  diftributed  in  a manner  analogous  to  the 
arteries,  with  refpett  to  their  divifions  and  fubdivi  lions  ex! 
cepting  that  thefe  take  place  in  an  inverfe  order  to  thofe  of 
the  arteries.  They  begin  by  minute  twigs,  which  are  united 
together  to  form  larger  canals ; thefe,  uniting  together,  make 
larger  branches  which,  by  their  fubfequent  junttions  corn- 
pole  more  cotff.derable  trunks.  The  fmaller  venous  tubes 
are  found  in  the  interior  of  our  organs,  and  are  a component 
part  of  them  : as  thefe  unite  into  larger  branches,  they 
are  lodged  in  the  intervals  of  parts,  as  between  the  lobes  of 
the  glands,  the  fafcicuh  of  mufcles,  &c.  When  they  quit 
their  refpett, ve  organs,  they  join  into  more  confiderable 
branches  which  form  two  claffes,  a fubcutaneous  and  a t 
deeeply  fcated  one.  The  former  run  immediately  under  the 
flem  and  are  interpofed  m the  limbs  between  the  integument! 
and  the  fafc.a  : the  latter  are  lodged  in  the  intervals  between 
the  organs,  and  generally  accompany  the  arteries  Th! 
veins  of  the  brain  have  a difpofition  peculiar  to  thcmft  lve 
being  lodged  in  cavities  of  the  dura  mater,  called  finuh  s 

In  all  situations  thefe  veffels  are  much  lefs  tortuous  than  th« 
arteries: -“this  circumftance,”  fays  Bichat,  “ would  in- 
vent locomotion  of  the  veins,  even  if  there  were  an  hmvl 
ling  agent  at  their  commencement,  and  if  their  fid,.,  ? f 
a firmer  ftrutture.  Hence  too  it  follows,  that  a fenV  ■ " " . ° 
tenal  tubes  js  attually  longer  than  a correfponding^  feries^f 
veins.  I his  facilitates  the  motion  of  the  black  hln  u 
making  its  courfe  lefs  extenfive,  as  well  as  by  v M ’ J 
retardation,  which  a tortuous  arrangement  would  civa^Vn 

this 
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ibis  fydem,  where  there  is  no  impelling  power,  as  in  the  ar- 
teries, to  overcome  fuch  an  obffacle.’’ 

The  veins  are  united  ultimately  into  a certain  number 
of  trunks,  opening  into  thofe  which  terminate  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  : thefe  are  the  internal  jugular,  fub- 
clavian,  and  azygos  veins  above,  and  the  iliac  below.  Like 
the  arterial  trunks,  they  are  placed  deeply,  and  protected 
by  the  furrounding  organs  from  external  injury,  fince  a 
wound  might  produce  fatal  haemorrhage. 

i'Jo  conltant  rule  is  obferved  as  to  fize,  in  the  union  of  the 
veins;  fmall  twigs  often  ending  in  large  trunks.  The  angles 
<*f  junftion  vary,  being  fometimes  right  and  fometimes 
6btufe,  but  moll  frequently  acute.  “ In  the  didribution  and 
number  of  thefe  velfels,”  fays  Haller,  “ there  is  much  more 
variety  than  in  the  arteries  ; and  fo  inconllant  are  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature  in  this  fyllem,  that,  although  I have 
prolecuted  the  courfe  of  the  arteries  minutely,  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  I could  never  undertake  the  labour  of  a fimilar 
inquiry  into  the  didribution  of  the  veins.  It  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  almod  as  many  defcriptions  as  there  are  fub- 
jefts  ; fuch  at  lead  would  be  the  cafe  in  the  extremities, 
face,  head,  and  neck,  while  their  courfe  in  the  vifcera  is 
tolerably  regular  and  like  that  of  the  arteries.”  Elem.  Phy- 
f:ol.  lib.  2,  fcft.  2,  $ 13. 

A vein  is.  cylindrical,  when  examined  in  a part  where  it 
receives  no  branch.  It  appears  flattened  on  the  dead  body, 
fince  its  (ides  are  collapfed  in  confequence  of  the  abfence  of 
blood  : but  if  it  be  didended,  it  regains  its  original  form. 
In  the  living  fubjeft  the  form  of  the  veins  is  round.  A 
vein,  traced  from  the  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  heart,  is 
conical,  with  the  bafis  of  the  cone  at  the  heart,  and  its 
apex  turned  towards  the  general  capillary  fyftcm.  Yet 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  obfervation,  arifing  from  dila- 
tations of  thefe  veflels  in  particular  indances : the  vena  cava 
is  enlarged  jull  under  the  diaphragm,  the  internal  jugular 
vein  exhibits  a fimilar  enlargement,  See.  The  venous  fyf- 
tem  forms  three  trunks,  the  cava  fuperior  and  inferior,  and 
the  coronary  vein  : thefe  have  their  apex  in  the  right  auricle, 
and  their  bafis  in  the  general  capillary  fydem.  Anatomids 
give  this  representation  of  the  venous  fydem,  becaufe,  as 
iu  the  arteries,  the  fum  of  the  brandies  exceeds  in  capacity 
the  trunk,  foriped  by  their  union.  As  the  area  of  the  aorta  is 
very  much  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  united  areas  of  all  its 
branches,  we  diall  find  that  the  fame  comparifon  holds  good 
of  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches.  Haller  fays  that  he 
finds  the. ratios  of  the  trunks  to  the  branches  to  be  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  the  arterial  fydem.  Bichat  dates  that  the 
proportions  are  not  fo  conllant  as  in  the  arteries  : that  the 
fum  of  the  branches,  in  certain  inftances,  far  exceeds  the 
area  of  the  trunk,  while  it  is  lefs  in  others.  He  refers  this, 
in  great  meafurc,  to  the  varieties  in  the  date  of  the  veflels 
produced  by  the  quantity  of  contained  blood.  If  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs  have  been  obilruftcd,  accumu- 
lation takes  place  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
then  in  the  large  venous  trunks : on  the  contrary,  when  a 
limb  has  been  long  in  a perpendicular  polition,  in  the  living 
body,  as  the  leg  in  (landing,  the  branches  are  much  en- 
larged. Since  the  relation  of  the  trunks  to  the  branches  is 
thus  fo  confiderably  expofed  to  caufes  of  variation,  and  fuch 
differences  may  be  found  in  this  refpeft  according  to  the 
mode  of  death,  and  the  difeafes  which  have  preceded  it,  we 
may  negleft  all  attempts  at  exact  calculation,  which  could 
not  lead  to  any  ufeful  rcfult. 

The  veins  communicate  together  more  freely  than  the  ar- 
teries. In  the  fmaller  ramifications  the  anadomefes  are  fo 
numerous  as  to  form  a real  network  : they  are  comparative- 
ly fewer  in  the  fucceeding  branches,  and  become  lefs  frequent 
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as  we  proceed  towards  the  heart.  Yet  we  dill  find  many 
even  in  the  large  branches,  and  in  this  refpeft  the  veins  are 
particularly  didinguifhed  from  the  arteries,  the  larger  trunks 
of  which  are  almod  always  ifolated.  Thefe  anadomofes 
unite,  in  a very  obvious  manner,  the  cutaneous  and  the  deep- 
feated  veins  ; thus  the  finufes  of  the  cranium  are  connect, 
ed,  by  means  of  the  emiffaria,  with  the  temporal,  occipi- 
tal, and  other  external  veins ; the  external  and  internal 
jugulars  are  joined  together,  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
by  a large  branch  ; the  bafilic,  cephalic,  and  their  nume- 
rous divilions  fpread  over  the  forearm,  to  the  brachial, 
radial,  and  ulnar,  by  feveral  branches  penetrating  between 
the  mufcles  ; and  the  faphenae  to  the  crural,  tibial,  and  pe- 
roneal in  a fimilar  manner.  Thus  the  communications  be- 
tween the  two  great  diviiions  of  the  veins  provide  againd 
interruption  to  the  circulation  from  local  preffure.  Thus 
we  account  for  the  encreafed  flow  of  blood  in  phleboto- 
my, produced  by  exerting  the  mulcles  of  the  forearm  ; 
for  the  continuation  of  the  circulation,  when  the  fuperii  - 
cial  veins  are  comprefled  by  a ligature  ; and  for  the  pa  f- 
fage  of  anatomical  injeftions  from  thele  into  the  deepfeated 
trunks.  To  thefe  anadomofes  we  are  indebted,  according 
to  Bichat,  for  the  power  of  following  various  fafhions  in 
drefs  ; the  predure  produced  in  the  neck,  at  the  ham  and 
other  parts,  by  different  articles  of  clothing,  would,  he 
fays,  be  very  dangerous,  it  the  fuperiieial  veins  could  not 
empty  themfelves  into  the  more  deeply  feated  trunks.  If  a 
fingle  vein  be  comprefled,  the  blood  pafles  readily  into  the 
neighbouring  tubes  ; but  when  the  predure  is  more  gene- 
ral, it  caufes  a retardation  to  the  blood's  padage  in  the  ca- 
pillary fydem,  and  a general  rednels  of  the  whole  fur- 
face. 

The  anadomofes  take  place  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  ai'teries  : branches  of  equal  lize  may  communicate  to- 
gether ; or  fmaller  may  be  joined  to  larger  ones.  There 
may  be  limply  a draight  communicating  canal ; or  two 
branches  may  be  joined  byr  their  extremities  fo  as  to  form  an 
arch  ; or  there  may  be  numerous  communications  between 
feveral  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a plexus  of  veins.  In  gene- 
ral the  anadamofes  are  mod  numerous  where  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  is  expofed  to  the  greateil  difficulty.  Hence  the 
frequent  conjunctions  of  the  fpermatic  veins,  and  the  very 
intricate  plexus  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  by  the 
hypogadric  vedels.  Yet  thefe  two  parts  of  the  venous  fyf- 
tem  are  frequently  the  feats  of  varices  ; and  few  are  found 
more  frequently  dilated  in  the  dead  body,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  which  the  blood  experiences  in  afeending 
contrary  to  its  own  weight. 

A comparative  view  of  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the 
two  fyffems  will  (hew  us,  perhaps,  that  there  are  means  of 
explaining  why  the  communications  are  more  frequent  in  the 
venous  than  in  the  arterial  fyilem.  The  black  blood  is  n,a- 
niteffly  influenced  by  the  force  of  gravitation  on  many  oc- 
c alien:;.  The  ereft  attitude  occafions  the  veins  of  the  lower 
parts  to  fwell,  particularly  after  diieafes  which  have  pro- 
duced debility  : this  (welling  quickly  difappears  if  the  legs 
are  placed  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  and  increafes  if  the 
perpendicular  attitude  be  maintained.  How  confiderably 
pofition  a (lefts  various  tumours  and  ulcers  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  well  known.  A confiderable  fwelling  from  diffi- 
culty in  the  return  of  the  black  blood  is  produced  by  what 
we  call  in  common  (landing  on  the  head.  Any  kind  of 
violent  motion  communicated  to  the  black  blood,  indepen- 
dently of  gravitation,  will  afleft  its  courfe ; and  to  this 
caufe  we  may  perhaps  aferibe  the  peculiar  effeft  experienc- 
ed on  moving  the  body  quickly  in  the  circular  direftion. 
External  and  internal  predure,  and  various  mechanical 
3 L 2 caufes. 
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cnufes,  are  conftantly  influencing  the  courfe  of  the  venous 
blood.  The  arterial  blood  is  exempted  from  thefe  caufes 
of  retardation,  particularly  from  the  ailion  of  gravity. 
The  influence  produced  by  the  contradlion  of  the  heart  de- 
ft roys  all  effedl  of  fuch  a caufe. 

The  two  vense  cava;  form  two  large  venous  cones  ; of 
which  one,  placed  above  the  diaphragm,  correfponds  not 
only  to  the  afcending  branches  of  the  aorta,  which  fupply 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  limbs,  but  alfo  to  the  cheil  by 
the  vena  azygos  : the  other,  fttuated  below  this  mufcle,  re- 
turns the  blood  carried  out  by  the  defcending  aorta,  except- 
ing that  which  goes  in  its  intercoftal  branches.  Although 
each  of  thefe  veffels  forms  a diftindl  cone,  they  communicate 
together,  in  the  fituation  of  their  boundary,  the  diaphragm, 
by  means  of  the  azygos.  This  communicates  below  with 
the  renal  and  lumbar  veffels,  and  opens  above  into  the  fupe- 
rior  cava  ; fo  that,  if  the  inferior  vena  cava  be  obliterated, 
its  blood  can  be  conveyed,  through  the  communications  juft 
mentioned,  to  the  right  auricle.  Dr.  Baillie  has  related  a 
cafe  of  this  kind  in  the  “ Tranfadlions  of  a Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Knowledge  and 
the  example  is  by  no  means  a folitary  one.  When  the  blood 
takes  this  route,  it  paffes,  in  fome  part  of  its  courfe,  con- 
trary to  its  ufual  diredlion.  It  goes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava  into  the  renal  vein,  and  thence  into  the  azygos  ; 
and  this  courfe  is  favoured  by  the  abfence  of  valves  from  the 
parts  juft  mentioned. 

Organization  of  the  vafcular  Syflem  of  Hack  Bloocl. — The 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
tiulmonary  artery,  which  is  exadtly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
aorta,  will  not  be  confidered  here  : it  is  the  ftrudxure  of  the 
veins  which  we  (hall  now  examine. 

After  removing  all  the  cellular  covering  of  the  vein,  its 
proper  coat  (membrane  propre  of  Bichat,  membrana  media 
of  Haller)  is  brought  into  view.  We  now  difeern  in  the 
large  trunks  longitudinal  fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  form- 
ing a very  thin  layer,  often  difficultly  perceptible  at  the  firft 
view,  but  always  prefent.  When  the  veffels  are  confidcr- 
ably  diftended,  thefe  fibres  are  lefs  manifeft  than  in  the  con- 
tradfed  (late.  Bichat  finds  them  more  numerous  in  the  in- 
ferior than  in  the  fuperior  cava  ; and  in  the  fuperficial,  than 
in  the  deepfeated- veins,  as  in  the  faphena  compared  to  the 
crural.  This  anatomift  alfo  reprefents  that  they  are  more 
clearly  marked  in  the  branches  than  in  the  trunks,  and  that 
they  are  continued,  at  all  divifions,  from  one  to  the  other  : 
alfo  that  they  are  fometimes  condenfed,  fo  as  to  give  to  the 
vein  a confiderable  thicknefs.  In  general  the  venous  fibre 
is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity,  which  greatly  favours  the  ex- 
ten  Ability  of  the  veins,  and  forms  a ftriking  contrail  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  arterial  membrane.  The  ftru&ure  and  pro- 
perties of  each  order  of  veffels  are  fuited  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  blood  circulates  in  them.  The  agent  of  impul- 
uon  at  the  commencement  of  the  arteries  requires  in  thefe 
tubes  a firm  and  refilling  ftrudlure,  while  the  flow  move- 
ment of  the  venous  blood  is  accommodated  to  the  power  of 
yielding  in  the  fides  of  the  veins. 

The  fibres  of  the  venous  membrane  feem  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  phyllologifts  in  any  great  degree  ; 
Haller  merely  mentions  them  as  “ fibree  flexiles  ct  rubrx, 
cure  venae  longitudinem  fequuntur  and  Soemmerring,  who 
includes  this  with  the  cellular  covering  under  the  name  of 
tunica  extima,  fays  of  it,  “ fibroli  aliquid  nonnili  in  veins 
majoribus  poteft  diltingi  i.’’  Bichat,  from  whom  the  de- 
feription  is  derived,  fays,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  elfentially  different  from  all  other  tiffues, 
and  having  its  own  organization  and  vital  properties.  He 
olfer  ves  further,  that  they  prefent  very  different  .appear- 


ances in  different  individuals,  being  fometimes  much  more 
manifeft  than  at  others.  They  do  not  exift  in  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  prefent  merely  feparations  of  that 
membrane,  lined  by  a continuation  of  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  veins : confequently  the  cellular  covering,  as 
well  as  the  fibres,  are  abfent  in  the  cafe  of  thefe  veffels. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  circular  fibres  in  any  part  of  the 
veins. 

The  force  with  which  the  veins  refill  any  power  tending 
to  tear  them  is  much  greater  than  would  be  expedit’d  from 
their  apparent  tenacity.  Their  area  is  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lides,  than  in  the  arteries  ; and  the  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  experiments  and  calculations  of  Win- 
tringhain,  which  the  thicknefs  of  the  arterial  coats  bear  ; to 
that  of  the  veins,  is  as  15;  to  1.  This  ilateincnt,  however, 
applies  to  the  largelt  trunks,  fuch  as  the  aorta  and  defccml- 
ing  cava,  and  the  ratio  of  the  coats  to  the  area  of  the  veffel 
increafes  as  the  veins  become  fmaller.  The  fpecillc  gra- 
vity of  the  veins  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries  in  a fmall  de- 
gree. 

As  the  denfity  of  the  venous  cxeeeds  that  of  the  arterial 
coats,  their  ftrength  is  alfo  fuperior  ; that  is,  they  bear 
greater  dillenfion  without  hurtling.  They  yield  more  rea- 
dily, and  admit  greater  dilatation  : the  internal  jugular 
vein  may  be  diftended  with  injedlion  fo  as  to  form  a very 
large  cavity,  and  the  minute  veins  admit  injedlion  fo  as  to 
form  extenfive  networks,  while  the  arteries  would  burll 
under  fimilar  force.  Many  examples  (hew  us  very  confider- 
able enlargements  of  the  veins,  when  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
circulation  is  obftrudled.  Hales  found  the  jugular  vein 
bear  a column  of  water  of  175  feet,  when  the  carotid  was 
burll  by  one  of  190.  Wintringham’s  experiments  Ihew 
that  the  veins  will  bear  even  greater  weights  in  this  way 
than  the  arteries:  the  cava  inferior  fuftained  176.- lb.,  and 
the  aorta,  in  the  fame  fituation,  1581b.  1 1 oz.  The  iliac 
vein  was  to  the  artery  in  this  refpedl  as  1034  to  1000.  But 
in  the  veffels  of  the  vifeera,  the  arteries  exceeded  the  veins, 
as  the  renal  and  fplenic  ; and  in  an  old  dog  the  aorta  was 
ftronger  than  the  cava.  Still  experience  proves  that  in  the 
living  fubjetl  the  veins  are  much  more  fubjeCl  to  dilatation 
and  rupture  than  the  arteries  : varices  and  hemorrhoidal 
tumours  are  much  more  frequent  than  aneurifrr.s,  and  actual 
rupture  is  not  a very  unfrequent  occurrence. 

The  common  membrane  of  the  black  blood,  extended 
from  the  general  to  the  pulmonary  capillary  fyftem,  is  every 
where  nearly  of  the  fame  nature.  It  differs  from  that  of  the 
red  blood  by  feveral  charadlers.  It  admits  of  much  greater 
dillenfion,  and  is  confequently  lefs  brittle.  Apply  a liga- 
ture on  a vein,  and  it  will  not  cut  through  this  coat,  unlcfs 
indeed  the  conllridlion  ffiould  be  exccffively  tight  ; it  is  in- 
deed nearly  as  pliant  as  the  cellular  covering,  and  can  be 
diffedled  much  more  eafily  than  the  correfponding  membrane 
in  the  arterial  fyftem.  It  is  thinner,  as  we  may  fee  by  ob- 
ferving  the  valves,  which  often  efcape  obfervation  on  the  firft 
view  from  their  great  delicacy.  Offification  never  takes 
place  in  it,  and  hence  the  triculpidal  valve  with  the  figmoid 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  lining  of  that  vefl'el, 
which  are  all  formed  by  this  membrane,  never  exhibit  tl  e 
bony  depoiits  which  are  fo  common  in  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  o;her  circulating  fyftem. 

This  membrane  is  remarkable  for  forming  a number  of 
folds,  called  valves  ; the  figmoid  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  the  tricufpidal  are  formed  by  it  : but  we  (hall  here  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  veins  carrying 
black  blood.  They  are  formed  by  the  fmooth  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  vein,  produced  from  that  part  of  the  veffel 
which  is  fartheft  from  the  heart,  towards  the  heart,  and  into 
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the  cavity  of  the  vein  : in  the  latter  fituation  they  end  by  an 
extremely  thin  lunatcd  margin,  at  which  the  membrane  is 
tvllcdlcd  upon  itfelf,  and  returns  in  a contrary  direction  to 
its  commencement,  to  the  lining  of  the  vein.  Thus  two 
plates  or  laminae  are  produced,  exactly  fimilar  to  each 
other  ; an  afeending  one  from  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  the 
lunatcd  edge,  and  another  defeending  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  part.  This  defeription,  however,  is  in  fome  degree 
imaginary  ; for  the  valves  are  f<>  thin  that  they  can  hardly 
be  fplit  into  two  plates.  As  the  direction  of  branches,  with 
refpctl  to  their  trunks,  varies,  fo  the  valves  may  differ  in 
their  polition  as  compared  to  the  heart  ; but  in  the  above 
defciiption  we  fuppofe  the  veflel  to  be  going  tlraight  to  the 
heart.  The  extremities  of  the  loole  edge,  where  they  are 
connected  to  the  fides  of  the  vein,  are  prolonged  in  a narrow 
form,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  t(vo  horns  of  a crefcent,  thefe 
are  called  the  cornua,  and  vary  in  length.  Thefe  folds  are 
extremely  thin,  but  llrong,  arid  poflefs  a fomewhat  Alining 
appearance  : according  to  Haller  they  often  prefent  fora- 
mina, and  a reticulated  appearance,  as  if  they  had  given 
way  to  the  force  of  the  blood. 

In  every  valve  we  diftinguith  the  fixed  edge  by  which  the 
fold  adheres  to  the  lining  of  the  vein,  which  is  parabolical 
in  its  figure,  and  always  turned  from  the  heart ; the  loofe 
edge,  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the  veffel,  lunated  in  its  figure, 
prolonged  into  the  cornua,  and  turned  towards  the  heart  ; 
the  interna!  fat  fnrface  which  faces  to  the  tube  of  the  vein, 
and  againft  which  the  blood  tranfmitted  through  the  veflels 
pafTeS  ; and  the  e\ternal  fiat  fnrface  turned  towards  the 
coats  of  the  vein,  and  in  contatl  with  thofe  coats  when  the 
venous  blood  is  flowing  towards  the  heart  in  its  natural  di- 
rection. The  two  latter  are  continuous  at  the  loofe  edge. 
The  margin  adhering  to  the  vein  is  ilrenger,  and  often  hard 
or  callous  in  its  ltruClure  ; this  is  the  agger  of  Morgagni  ; 
k bourlet  of  Senac.  The  figure  of  the  valve,  taken  alto- 
gether, is  that  of  a parabola,  of  which  the  convex  apex  is 
turned  from  the  heart,  and  the  fides  are  continued  along  the 
tube  of  the  vein  towards  that  organ  : hence,  between  the 
valve  and  the  fide  of  the  veflel  a blind  cavity  is  intercepted, 
called  by  fome  the  finus  of  the  valve,  and  reprefenting,  when 
di [fended  with  wax,  a parabolic  cone,  longer  or  fliorter  in 
different  inftances. 

In  the  larger  trunks  thefe  folds  are  generally  arranged  in 
pairs,  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  internal  jugular  into  the  fub- 
clavian,  in  the  large  veins  of  the  leg  and  arm,  and  the  vena 
azygos.  The  two  valves,  compoling  the  pair,  are  of  equal 
fize,  and  touch  each  other,  at  their  loofe  edges,  when  dif- 
tended,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  canal  of  the  veflel.  It  is  uncom- 
mon to  fee  three  valves  together ; yet  they  are  obferved 
fometimes  in  fuch  an  arrangement,  and  completely  meet  in 
the  canal  of  the  vein,  when  raifed,  fo  as  to  dole  it.  Solitary 
valves  are  frequently  found  in  the  fmaller  veffels,  as  in  thofe 
of  the  hand  and  foot : thefe  are  at  the  fame  time  generally 
longer.  Haller  lias  feen  fuch  in  the  fpermatic  and  vena 
azygos,  and  fays  that  they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  fliut  the  whole  canal  of  the  vein  when  elevated. 
Branches  fometimes  join  venous  trunks  without  any  valves  at 
their  openings,  and  then  there  is  a Ample  round  opening  with 
a (harp  edge,  as  at  the  origin  of  an  arterial  branch  : in  other 
in  (lances  there  are  valves  jult  at  the  orifice,  formed  by  the 
membrane  of  a branch. 

The  fize  of  the  valves  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  veflel 
jn  which  they  are  found  ; but  they  are  not  always  fuffi- 
riently  large  to  clofe  it  completely.  This  circumllance, 
which  has  attraded  the  attention  of  molt  anatomifts,  who 
refer  it  to  the  original  formation  of  the  parts,  is  explained 
by  Bichat  by  the  varying  Hate  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube. 


When  the  vein  is  confiderably  dilated,  the  valves,  which  dft 
not  yield  in  the  fame  proportion,  are  rendered  fmaller  with 
refpecl  to  the  enlarged  canal,  and  do  not,  therefore,  clofe  it 
completely  : in  the  contracted  condition  of  the  part  they  are 
adequate  to  their  original  purpofe.  This  circumfiance  ac- 
counts for  anatomical  injections  fometimes  finding  their  way, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  in  thefe  veflels. 

There  are  no  valves  from  the  auricle  down  to  the  iliac 
veins  ; none  in  the  hepatic,  renal,  uterine,  umbilical,  cerebral, 
or  coronary  veins,  excepting  the  Angle  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  coronary  in  the  auricle.  Some  have  deferibed  a valve 
at  the  opening  of  the  fpermatic  into  the  renal  vein.  Haller 
has  feen  one  or  two  valves,  or  pairs  of  valves,  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vein,  but  not  at  its  termination  : this  reprefentation  is 
alfo  fupportedby  Monro,  (Dc  Semine  et  Teftibtis,)  who  has 
occafionally  found  them  more  numerous  in  this  veflel.  There 
are  none  in  the  fmall  veflels  over  the  whole  body,  in  fuch 
at  leaft,  according  to  Haller,  whofe  diameter  is  lefs  than 
one  line.  Thefe  folds  begin  in  the  iliac  veins,  where,  how- 
ever, they  ar«  not  numerous.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
branches  of  the  hypogaftric  veins  as  do  not  go  to  the  uterus 
or  bladder,  and  particularly  in  the  veins  of  the  penis  and  cli- 
toris. Confiderable  numbers  exift  in  the  crural  and  popliteal  : 
they  are  found  at  the  opening  of  the  faphena  and  of  the 
faphena  minor,  and  in  their  ramifications. 

In  deferibing  the  fituations,  where  valves  are  found  in  the 
branches  of  the  fuperior  cava,  we  come  firft  to  the  vena  azy- 
gos, about  which  much  controverfy  has  arifen  on  this  point. 
Fallopius  and  Euflachius  deny  their  exigence  in  this  vein, 
and  Haller  afferts,  as  an  excufe  for  their  error,  that  fluids,  in- 
je&ed  into  the  fuperior  cava,  will  always  fill  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  this  veflel.  Various  anatomifts,  as  Riolan, 
Bartholin,  Scnac,  and  Morgagni,  have  deferibed  valves  in 
different  fituations  in  this  vein.  Haller  never  faw  any  at  its 
termination,  nor  in  the  intercoftal  veins  ; but  always  difeo- 
vered  fome  in  the  trunk,  where  it  lies  on  the  vertebras.  A 
large  pair  of  valves  is  placed  at  the  inferior  end  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein  ; which,  however,  allow  the  paffage  of  in- 
jection. In  the  finus  of  the  pofterior  valve,  on  the  left  fide 
of  tl’.e  body,  is  the  opening  of  the  thoracic  dud,  furniftied 
with  a pair  of  valves,  which  prevent  the  blood  from  gaining 
admiffion  into  that  veflel.  Haller  admits  no  other  valves  in 
the  internal  jugular  vein  ; nor  in  the  vertebral,  nor  the  finufes 
of  the  medulla  fpinalis.  They  are  deferibed  in  the  external 
jugular,  as  alfo  in  confiderable  numbers  in  the  branches  which 
are  fent  from  the  internal  jugular  to  the  face,  tongue,  and 
other  parts  on  the  outfide  of  the  head.  They  are  found  in 
the  fubclavian  trunk,  and  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  where  they  are  very  numerous : hence  the  knotted 
appearance  of  thefe  veins  in  injeCled  preparations.  Haller 
afiigns  four  pairs  to  the  trunk  of  the  bafilic  between  the  el- 
bow and  its  termination,  and  the  fame  number  to  the  brachial 
vein  in  the  fame  diftance. 

It  appears,  then, in  general,  that  thefefolds  are  chiefly  found 
in  veins  which  have  a perpendicular  fituation,  as  in  the  limbs, 
penis,  tefticles,  neck,  and  the  vena  azygos:  alfo,  that  they 
are  more  numerous  in  the  limbs,  and  in  the  cutaneous  veflels, 
and  are  hardly  ever  feen  in  the  vifccra.  Their  exiftence  on 
the  whole  is  conilant,  but  their  number  and  fituation  vary 
confiderably.  The  moft  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  them 
is  by  placing  a vein,  flit  up,  in  water. 

The  efleCt  of  the  valves,  in  preventing  the  blood  from  re- 
turning through  the  veins,  in  a courfe  contrary  to  that  of  its 
natural  current,  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  need  hardly  be  infilled 
on.  Thefe  thin  folds  lie  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  veflel,  agd 
off  r no  obstacle  to  the  blood’s  courfe  ; but  when  that  fluid 
is  repelled  in  the  vein,  it  lifts  the  loofe  edge,  enters  the  finus, 

and 
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ajul  caufes  the  margins  of  the  two  valve3  to  approach  fo  as 
to  form  a partition  in  the  cavity  of  the  vefleh  Hence  the 
blood  cannot  retreat  further  than  the  fituation  of  the  firft 
pair  of  valves  ; confequently,  any  portion  of  a venous  trunk 
has  to  fuilain  only  that  quantity  of  blood,  which  is  contained 
between  the  two  pairs  of  valves  which  bound  it.  But  for 
this  arrangement  the  whole  column  of  venous  blood,  when  its 
return  to  the  auricle  was  impeded,  would  have  prelfed  on  the 
minute  veins  with  a degree  of  force,  which  the  coats  of  thefe 
veffels  could  not  have  refilled.  The  necefiity  of  fuch  a firuc- 
ture  arifes  out  of  the  comparatively  flow  motion  of  the  ve- 
nous blood,  the  abfence  of  an  impelling  agent  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the 
force  of  gravitation. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  valves  all  preffure  mud  have  the 
effeCl  of  fending  the  blood  on  towards  the  heart  : the  valves 
prevent  it  from  retreating,  and  there  is  confequently  but  one 
direction  in  which  the  fluid,  when  urged  by  any  external 
preffure,  can  efcape.  Hence  mufcular  motion  promotes  the 
venous  circulation. 

The  aCtion  of  the  valves  can  be  well  eflimated  by  injections 
contrary  to  the  blood’s  courfe  : the  elevation  of  the  folds 
prevents  the  injected  matter  from  paffing  the  valve,  and  it 
diflends  the  two  finufes  fo  as  terminate  in  two  parabolical 
cones. 

They  enable  us  to  difpenfe  with  ligatures  on  the  veins  in 
moll  furgical  operations,  for  no  more  blood  can  efcape,  than- 
is  contained  between  the  opening  and  the  flrfl  pair  of  valves. 

The  abfence  of  valves  from  the  arteries  proves,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Bichat,  that  thefe  veffels  have  no  aCtive  power  of 
contraction.  If  they  had,  he  fays  that  valves  would  have 
been  required  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  forced  back. 
As  the  arteries  recover  themfelves  by  their  organic  contrac- 
tility, which  is  exerted  in  a gentle  manner,  the  valves  at  tire 
mouth  of  the  aorta  are  fufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
blood  towards  the  heart.  There  is  the  lefs  need  of  valves  in 
any  other  parts,  becaufe  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  con- 
fequent  on  their  containing  lefs  blood. 

The  efFeCl  of  re-agents  on  the  venous  tiffue  prefents  no  very 
interefling  refults.  Thefe  veffels  are  pliant  when  dried : 
they  refill  putrefaction  and  maceration  lefs  effectually  than 
arteries,  but  more  than  mofl  other  tiflues.  Warm  water  or 
acids  corrugate  their  coats,  and  render  the  fibres  more  fen- 
fible : this  is  the  belt  method  of  obferving  them. 

Veins  poffefs  in  their  coats  arteries  and  veins,  which  do  not 
differ  effentially  from  thofe  of  the  arteries.  Like  the  arte- 
ries alfo  they  are  furrounded  by  two  kinds  of  cellular  fub- 
ltance  : one  of  thefe  is  like  that  found  in  the  intervals  of  all 
the  organs,  and  ferves  to  conneCl  the  veins  to  the  furrounding 
parts  ; the  other  is  denfe  and  clofe  in  its  {truCture,  and  forms 
an  external  or  cellular  coat  to  the  vein  (cellulofa  of  Haller). 
This  covering  is  very  ilrong,  of  a filamentous  texture,  and, 
although  compofed  of  cellular  tiffue,  never  contains  any  fat 
or  ferous  fluid.  It  covers  and  includes  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  veins,  according  to  the  defeription  of  Bichat,  and  is 
continued  even  to  the  furface  of  the  common  membrane. 
This  anatomifl  remarks  alfo,  that  the  prefence  of  cellular 
fubilance  in  the  parietes  of  the  veins  is  a diflinCtive  character 
of  thefe  veffels,  decidedly  feparating  them  from  the  arteries, 
to  which  indeed  their  tiffue  is  not  at  all  analogous. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  abforption  or  exhalation 
are  carried  on  at  the  internal  furfaces  of  veins.  Bichat  per- 
formed fimilar  experiments  on  thefe  veffels  to  thofe  which 
are  mentioned  concerning  the  arteries,  and  with  the  fame  re- 
fult.  If  there  were  any  fecretion  from  the  common  mem- 
brane, a vein  would  not  become  obliterated  as  it  does,  when 
blood  no  longers  paffes  through  it.  The  exhalants  and  ab- 


forbents  of  veins  are  therefore  confined  to  the  office  of  nutri- 
tion, and  confequently  are  few  in  number. 

There  are  very  few  nerves  from  the  ganglia  obferved  on 
the  veins,  while  they  are  fo  numerous,  in  many  parts  of  the 
arterial  fyflem,  as  to  form  almofl  an  acceffory  covering. 
Yet  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  feems  to  poffefs  as  large  a 
fupply  of  thefe  organs  as  the  left.  The  pulmonary  artery 
has  very  few  nerves.  Hence,  in  a general  view  of  the  matter, 
the  fyflem  of  red  blood  has  obvioufiy  a much  larger  fhare  of 
nerves  than  that  of  black. 

Properties  of  the  vafcular  Syllem  of  reel  Blood — The  veins 
have  very  little  elaflicity,  are  loft  and  lax  in  their  texture. 

Extenfbility . — They  poffefs  but  lit*  lc-  of  this  property 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  : but  enjoy  it  in  a very  high 
degree  in  the  direction  of  their  diameter.  They  may  be  dif- 
tended  enormoufly  in  the  dead  fubjeCl  by  injections  ; and  un- 
dergo very  great  enlargement,  when  they  form  varices,  in 
the  living  (late.  Arteries  can  hardly  be  llretched  to  twice 
their  natural  diameter  without  burfling  their  internal  lining, 
while  veins  may  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  times 
their  original  fize.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  there 
are  frequent  examples  of  their  rupture  during  life  ; as  of  thofe 
in  the  lower  extremity,  during  pregnancy,  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
and  cerebral  veffels,  &c.  The  venae  cavse,  fubclavian,  and  ju- 
gular veins  haveburfl  fuddenly,  without  any  apparent  difeafe. 
Poffibly  the  different  courfe  of  the  fibres  may  account  for 
the  veins  being  mofl  extenfible  in  a direClion  oppolite  to 
that  of  the  arteries. 

The  contractility  correfponds  in  degree  and  direClion  to  the 
former  property.  It  caufes  the  parietes  of  the-  umbilical 
vein,  or  of  any  trunk,  when  tied,  to  contraCl  and  oblite- 
rate the  veffel  ; and  occafions  the  fudden  evacuation  of  the 
blood  contained  between  two  ligatures,  when  the  veffel  is 
punClured.  The  innumerable  varieties  of  calibre,  dependant 
on  the  quantity  of  contained  blood,  which  the  veins  prefent 
both  in  the  dead  and  living  body,  arife  from  their  extenli- 
bility  and  coutraClility.  In  what  different  llates  are  the  fu- 
perficial  veins  feen  ; dilated  in  fummer,  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  in  the  perpendicular  pofitiou  of  the  limbs  ; contraCled 
in  winter,  in  the  cold  bath,  and  in  the  horizontal  flate  of  the 
extremities.  “ I doubt,”  fays  Bichat,  “ whether  thofe  who 
have  favoured  the  world  with  fo  many  calculations  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  veffels,  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  &c.  would 
have  undertaken  thefe  labours  if  they  had  opened  many  bo- 
dies, or  diffeCled  many  living  animals.” 

Vital  Properties.  Animal Senfliltty  ? — Mechanical  irritation 
of  the  external  or  internal  furface,  the  application  of  liga- 
tures, and  the  injeClion  of  irritating  Jubilances,  as  urine, 
bile,  wine,  narcotics,  & c.  produce  no  marks  of  pain.  The 
introduction  of  air  is  fpeedily,  but  not  inflantaneoufly  follow- 
ed by  piercing  cries  and  violent  convulfive  motions.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  arifes  from  any  effects  produced, 
upon  the  veins.  The  fame  proofs  which  are  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  arteries,  demonflrate  that  the  veins  poflefs  on 
animal  contraClility. 

Properties  of  the  organic  Life.  SenfUe  ContraSility  P — No 
kind  of  irritation  produces  any  difcernible  contraction  in  the 
veins  ; fitch  was  the  refult  of  Haller’s  experiments,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  fubfequent  trials  of  Bichat. 
The  venae  caves,  near  the  auricle,  poffefs  obvioufiy  mufcular 
fibres,  continuous  with  thofe -of  the  heart  ; and  here  there- 
fore the  power  of  contraction  is  not  doubted,  Neither  the 
arteries  nor  veins  ever  prefent,  fn  difeafes,  thofe  phenomena 
produced  by  the  augmented  energy  of  contractile  power, 
which  are  exhibited  by  organs,  in  which  this  power  exills 
evidently  in  a natural  Hate.  The  kind  of  beating,  fome- 
times  obferved  in  the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  mull  not  be 
4 mi  {taken 
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miftakeu  for  the  died  of  irritability.  This,  phenomenon  is  the  mufcles  are  exerted.  In  confirmation  of  this  ffatement 
produced  merely  by  the  reflux  of  the  blood,  which  not  being  we  may  adduce  the  abfence  of  varices  from  the  deepfeated, 
able  to  pafs  through  the  lungs,  is  accumulated  in  the  pul-  and  their  frequency  in  the  cutaneous  veins.  2dly.  The  pul- 
monary artery  and  right  fide  of  the  heart ; hence,  when  the  fation  of  arteries  has  been  fuppofed  to  accelerate  the  blood’s 
latter  contracts,  as  it'  finds  an  obftacle  to  the  propulfion  of  motion  in  the  contiguous  veins  ; but  this  appears  to  us  more 
its  contents  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  the  blood  is  urged  back  than  doubtful.  3dly.  The  motions  of  various  organs,  as  of 
again.  This  reflux  takes  place  to  a certain  diflance,  in  fpite  of  the  brain,  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifeera,  have  been  con- 
the  valves  ; and  is  very  perceptible,  on  many  occafions,  in  the  fidered  to  produce  an  accelerating  effed  ; but  we  do  not 
jugular  veins,  when  animals  fubmitted  to  experiments  refpire  deem  this  to  be  very  clearly  proved.  4thly.  Friction  of  the 
laborioufly.  It  is  alfo  feen  in  the  latt  moments  of  life,  when  furface.  5thly.  Slight  compreffion  unqueflionably  favours 
the  pulmonary  circulation  begins  to  be  troubled.  The  caufe  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  ; as  is  fliewn  in  the  furgical 
of  dilatation  cealing,  the  contractility  of  the  veins  reduces  employment  of  bandages  in  ulcers  and  varices  of  the  legs, 
the  veffel  to  its  former  Hate.  “ As  the  fource  of  the  blood’s  motion  in  the  veins  is  placed 

This  reflux  of  the  black  blood  takes  place,  in  a flight  in  the  genera!  capillary  fyftem,  inftead  of  being  concentrated 
degree,  in  the  natural  actions  of  the  parts.  As  the  openings  in  a Angle  organ,  it  may  vary  according  to  the  hate  of  the 
of  the  veins  are  free,  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  mull  capillaries  in  various  parts,  as  obfervation  will  eafily  prove 
repel  the  contained  fluid  to  a certain  extent.  to  us,  whereas,  in  the  arteries,  the  motion  is  uniform  in  all 


Infenfible  conlraBility,  and  its  infeparable  concomitant,  or- 
ganic fenfibility,  exills  in  the  veins  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  concerned  merely  with  the  buflnefs  of  nutri- 
tion. It  is  more  ftrongly  marked  than  in  the  arteries ; at 
leaft  the  difeafes,  which  particularly  increafe  its  energy,  are 
more  frequent  in  the  veins.  The  latter  veflels  are  more 
readily  inflamed,  in  confequence  of  injuries,  and  their 
wounds,  as  in  phlebotomy,  heal  more  rapidly. 

Bichat  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  motion  of 
the  black  blood  in  the  veins.  “ It  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  and  what  is  ftated  of  the  capillary  fyitem, 
that  the  blood,  when  it  has  arrived  in  the  veins,  is  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  heart’s  adion  ; confequenlly  theft  veflels 
can  have  no  pulfation.  As  there  is  no  agent  of  impulfion 
in  this  fyftem,  the  caufe  determining  the  pulie  does  not 
exit!.  The  conditions  necefiary  to  its  production,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  veffel,  as  elafticity  and  refiftance,  do  not 
exilt  in  the  veins.  They  admit  therefore  only  the  reflux 
produced  under  certain  difordered  dates  of  the  circulation  ; 
or  the  undulation  caufed  by  making  arterial  blood  circulate 
in  them  in  experiments  ; and  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  effed  is 
produced  by  the  heart. 

“ The  blood  moves  through  the  veins  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  capillary  fyftem,  by  its  infenfible  contraction,  is 
eonftantly  pouring  into  the  veins  a certain  quantity  of  blood. 
A general  movement  is  communicated  by  this  newly  arrived 
portion  to  the  former  contents  of  the  veflels  ; and  the  addition 
at  one  end,  as  the  fyftem  is  always  full,  renders  it  necefiary 
that  fome  ftiouhl  efcape  at  the  other,  or  elfe  the  venous 
parietes  would  be  dilated.  Now,  as  thefe  poflefs  fome 
power  of  refiftance,  the  blood  flows  on  to  the  heart. 

- “ However,  the  impulfe  produced  by  the  infenfible  con- 
t-radion  of  the  capillary  fyftem,  is  too  weak  to  extend  iti- 
ltantancoufly  from  one  end  of  the  veins  to  the  other,  parti- 
cularly where  the  fluid  is  obliged  to  move  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  the  force  of  gravity.  The  weight  of  the  column 
would  produce  a retardation,  and  confequcnt  dilatation  of 
all  the  veins,  if  this  effed  were  not  obviated  by  the  valves. 
The  exiftence  of  thefe  folds  is  a necefiary  confequence  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  veins.  If  the  veins  had  been  as  unyielding 
as  the  arteries,  they  would  neceffarily  tranfmit  a portion  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  whenever  a new  quantity  enters  the 
fyftem,  although  they  fliould  poflefs  no  valves. 

“As  the  impulfe  communicated  to  the  blood  does  not  much 
exceed  the  refiftance  which  it  meets  with,  a very  flight  caufe 
will  difturb  its  motion.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  anaftomofes  ; 
and  hence  too  the  acceflory  circumftances  which  aflift  this 
motion.  Under  this  head  the  following  are  enumerated, 
ill.  The  adion  of  mufcles  ; of  which  the  influence  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  acceleration  of  the  jet  in  phlebotomy,  when 


parts. 

“ In  general,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  requires 
many  refearches  for  its  elucidation  ; the  fubjed  is  involved 
in  an  obfeurity  through  which  we  pan  fcarcely  difeern  a few 
rays  of  light.  The  caufe  of  this  is,  that  we  do  not  know 
the  kind  and  degree  cf  motion  communicated  to  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  fyftem,  the  influence  of  the  vafcular  parietes, 
&c.  Our  knowledge  confifts  merely  of  a few  feparate  views, 
tending  more  particularly  to  fliew  the  contrail  between  the 
circulation  in  the  veins  and  in  the  arteries.  A parallel  of 
the  two  circulations  may  aflift  in  elucidating  that  of  the  veins, 
and  we  therefore  give  a fhort  general  ftatement  of  it.  ill. 
General  pulfation  in  the  arteries ; abfence  of  this  in  the 
veins,  zdly.  Rapid  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  former,  and 
flow  progrefs  in  the  latter.  3<dly.  Greater  capacity  and 
thinner  fides  in  the  veins  ; lefs  capacity  and  thicker  coats  in 
the  arteries,  qthly.  Neceflity  of  acceflory  afiiftance  in  the 
veins ; inutility  of  this  in  the  arterial  circulation.  5tlily., 
Projedion  of  blood  by  fucceflive  jerks  in  the  latter ; uni- 
form rtream  in  the  former.  6thly.  The  circulation  influenced 
by  gravity  and  other  extraneous  circumftances  in  the  veins ; 
and  exempt  from  fuch  influence  in  the  arteries.  Such  is  the 
feries  of  phenomena,  which  appear  to  depend  on  the  ex- 
iftence of  an  impelling  agent  at  the  origin  of  the  arteries, 
and  its  abfence  in  the  veins.  From  the  unity  of  the  impulfe 
in  the  former,  and  its  varieties  in  the  latter  fyftem,.  arife,  ift, 
eonftant  uniformity  of  motion  in  all  the  arteries  ; varieties  in 
the  movement  in  each  part  of  the  venous  fyftem  ; 2dly, 
general  famenefs  in  the  degree  of  dilatation  or  contradion 
in  all  the  arteries  of  the  dead  fubjed ; great  variety  in  the 
veins  of  different  parts. 

“To  illuit  rate  the  different  motions  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  fome  authors  have  infilled  much  on  this  point  : that 
in  the  arteries  the  blood  is  urged  through  tubes  conftantiy 
decreafing  to  the  capillary  fyftem,  which  refills ; while  in 
the  veins  it  flows  in  canals,  always  increafing  to  the  right  au- 
ricle, which  offers  no  refiftance.  But  the  black  blood  of  the 
abdomen  moves  through  decreafing  tubes  to  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver,  and  its  motion  feems  exadly  fimilar  to  that  in  the 
general  veins.” 

The  fympathies  of  the  veins,  like  thofe  of  the  arteries,  are 
wrv  obfeure.  As  the  tifiues  of  thefe  veflels  are  feldom  mor- 
bidly affeded,  as  inflammation  and  pain  but  feldom  occur  in 
them,  we  know  hardly  any  thing  of  the  effeds  which  they  pro- 
duce on  otherorgans.  Whentheexperimentcf  transfufion  was 
frequently  pradifed,  acrid  and  irritating  matters  introduced 
into  the  veins  often  produced  fudden  convulfions  in  different 
mufcles.  The  influence  of  other  organs  on  the  veins  is  as 
little  known  ; fince  thefe  veflels  are  generally  diffeminated, 
as  well  as  the  arteries  and  nerves,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 

whether 
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whether  any  fympathetic  plicnomenon  takes  place  in  the  vein 
or  in  the  organ  to  which  the  veffel  belongs. 

Prognjjive  Developemcnt  of  the  circulating  Syflem  containing 
black  Blood. — Contrary  to  what  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
arteries,  the  veins  in  the  foetus  are  proportionally  lefs  deve- 
loped than  in  the  adult.  To  obferve  this  fail,  we  muff  not 
feleft  the  large  trunks  of  the  cav;e,  fubclavian,  &c.  be- 
caufe  they  are  commonly  diftended  at  the  moment  of  death, 
fo  as  to  appear  much  larger  than  is  natural  to  them  : it  is  in 
the  branches  and  fmaller  iubdivilions  that  we  find  the  difpro- 
portion  alluded  to.  Yet  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  does  not 
partake  this  character  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  ; on  the 
contrary,  as  it  receives  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  it  is 
larger  than  the  left.  The  fmaller  proportional  lize  of  the 
veins,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  arifes  from  the  rapidity  of 
nutrition,  which  difpofes  of  much  matter  in  the  growth 
of  the  body,  fo  that  there  is  lefs  to  be  fent  back  again 
through  the  veins.  As  the  growth  is  lefs  rapid  towards  the 
time  of  birth,  the  veins  approach  to  the  relative  magnitude, 
which  they  exhibit  in  the  adult.  The  venous  fibres  cannot 
be  diilinguilhed  at  this  time  ; yet  their  organization  is  as 
ftrong,  and  affords  as  much  refiftance  to  any  dilating  power 
as  after  birth. 

The  remarkable  revolution  at  the  time  of  birth,  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  occafions  the  whole  of  the  blood, 
which  before  had  partly  paffed  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart, 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  to  remain  on  the  right  fide. 
During  the  iirft  years  of  life.,  the  veins  {till  preferve  their  re- 
lative inferiority  to  the  arteries  ; and  this  character  fubfifts 
during  the  whole  period  of  growth.  An  examination  of 
the  cutaneous  veins  will  fuffice  to  prove  the  fa£l ; they  are 
never  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult,  as  a 
view  of  the  arm  of  a child  compared  to  that  of  a man  will 
clearly  (hew  at  the  epocha  of  puberty.  When  the  growth  of 
the  body  in  length  is  completed,  the  veins  partake  of  the  gene- 
ral plethora,  which  charadlerizes  that  age.  When  tlie  in- 
crease of  the  body,  both  in  length  and  fize,  is  finifhed,  thefe 
veffels  become  larger,  and  are  confequently  more  prominent. 
The  application  of  a ligature  or  ftrong  contractions  of  the 
mufcles  of  a limb  in  a youth  and  a full-grown  man  will  (hew 
this  difference. 

In  old  age  the  veins  become  very  large  as  compared  with 
their  condition  in  the  early  periods  of  exiftence  : fo  that  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  prefent  in  this  point  an  inverfe  difpoii- 
tion.  Thefe  veffels  are  more  fenfible  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  ; but  their  Tides  are  not  increafed  in  thicknefs.  The 
movement  of  decompofition  predominates  over  that  of  com- 
poiition  at  this  age  ; and  more  fubftance  is  carried  away  from 
the  organs  than  is  added  to  them.  However,  the  flownefs 
ef  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  by  producing  dilatation  of 
thefe  canals,  may  have  a (hare  in  producing  this  apparent 
fuperabundance  of  black  blood,  and  thus  exemplifies  a po- 
fition,  which  has  been  already  ftated,  viz.  that  the  capacity 
of  thefe  veffels  is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the 
blood’s  motion  in  them.  Thus  the  velocity  is  fmall  and  the 
capacity  great  in  old  age,  while  the  oppolite  condition  pre- 
vails in  infancy. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  parts  are  more  dilated  in  old  age 
than  thofe  of  the  upper  ; on  account  of  the  habitual  unfa- 
vourable influence  of  the  polition  of  the  parts.  Since  the 
influence  producing  motion  is  comparatively  weak  in  this  fyf- 
tem,  mechanical  caufes  have  confiderable  power  over  the 
venous  circulation  : hence  the  frequency  of  varices  in  the 
lower,  and  their  alrnolt  entire  abfence  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body.  Hardly  any  women,  who  have  had  many 
children,  are  entirely  free  from  thefe  fwcllings.  Varices  are 
the  common  complaint  of  old  age,  while  aneurifms  are  rare  : 
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the  rupture  of  the  veins,  too,  has  commonly  taken  place  at 
this  or  the  adult  age,  but  not  in  infants. 

The  pulmonary  artery  of  the  old  fubjeCt  does  not  under- 
go a dilatation  analogous  to  that  of  the  veins,  with  which  ft 
forms  one  fyftem.  Removed  from  the  operation  of  external 
agents,  furniihed  at  its  commencement  with  a mufcular  im- 
pelling organ,  and  formed  of  a firm  and  refilling  tiffue,  it  is 
not  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  dilatation. 

Two  kinds  of  accidental  developement  of  the  venous  fyf- 
tem maybe  obferved : ift,  in  various  tumours,  which  re- 
ceive a large  quantity  of  venous  blood,  and  from  which  there 
muft  be  a correfponding  quantity  of  black  blood  returned. 
The  enlarged  fuperficial  veins  form  a linking  character  of 
fuch  fwellings.  2dly.  The  veins  may  be  dilated,  where  the 
return  of  blood  is  obflrudled  ; as  in  the  diftended  abdominal 
parietes  of  a dropfical  perfon. 

Remarks  on  the  Pulmonary  V tffels  — The  pulmonary  artery, 
which  is  reprefented  in  the  foregoing  account  as  forming 
part  of  the  fyftem  of  black  blood  ; and  the  veins  which  are 
deferibed  to  belong  to  that  of  the  red  blood,  belong  to  thofe 
two  fyilems  refpedlively,  only  inafmuch  as  they  are  lined 
by  the  common  membranes,  of  which  the  nature  is  the  fame 
throughout  all  parts  of  each  fyilem.  But  the  tiffue  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  although  added  to  the  membrane  of  black 
blood,  is  juft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  aorta  and  its 
divilions,  excepting  a (light  difference  in  thicknefs : and 
that  off  the  pulmonary  veins,  although  covering  the  mem- 
brane of  red  blood,  correfponds  in  like  manner  to  that  of 
the  general  veins.  Thefe  refemblances  of  (Iructure  lead  to 
fimilarity  in  functions ; accordingly,  the  mechanical  laws 
of  the  circulation  of  black  blood  are  the  fame  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  as  thofe  of  the  red  are  in  the  aorta  ; and 
thofe  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  black  blood  in 
the  general  veins,  prefide  over  the  motion  of  the  red  in  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

There  are  fome  modifications  dependent  on  local  caufes  ; 
thus,  on  account  of  the  (hort  courfe  deferibed  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  gravity  has  no  influence  on  their  blood,  and 
they  never  become  varicous. 

The  fame  general  difpofitions  are  obferved  in  the  arteries 
and  veins,  whether  they  are  fubfervient  to  the  circulation  of 
red  or  of  black  blood.  Each  artery  has  a (ingle  orifice,  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  unity  of  impulfion,  and  of  the  blood’s  courfe 
in  the  great  veffels : the  veins  open  by  feveral  ifolated 
mouths,  as  the  motion  of  their  fluid  is  not  uniform  in  all 
parts  of  their  fyftem,  but  may  experience  local  acceleration 
or  retardment. 

Abdominal  Syjlcm  of  black  Blood. — The  abdomen  contains 
a fyftem  of  veffels,  in  which  black  blood  circulates,  abfo- 
lutely  independent  of  the  preceding,  called  the  vena  porta- 
rum,  and  found  in  molt  animals.  It  arifes  in  that  divifion 
of  the  general  capillary  fyftem,  which  belongs  to  the  fto- 
mach,  inteftines,  omentum,  fpleen,  pancreas,  in  a word  to 
all  the  abdominal  vifeera,  which  are  concerned  in  digeftion. 
Thofe  vifeera  contained  in  this  cavity,  which  have  no  (hare 
in  the  digeftive  procefs,  as  the  kidnies  and  generative  or- 
gans, &c.  fend  their  black  blood  into  the  general  fyftem. 
Arifing  thus  from  the  digeftive  apparatus,  this  fyftem  forms 
two  or  three  trunks,  which  are  lpeedilv  united  into  one, 
which  comes  to  the  under  furface  of  the  liver.  There  it 
branches  out  again  into  an  infinity  of  ramifications,  which 
are  loft  in  the  tiffue  of  the  organ.  Thus  we  have  the  fame 
general  difpofition  as  in  the  preceding  fyftems  ; — two  trees, 
of  which  the  trunks  are  united.  Place  a mufcular  organ  at 
the  union  of  the  trunks,  and  the  arrangement  will  be  exaftly 
the  fame.  The  union  of  the  veffels  in  the  abdominal  portion 
of  this  fyftem  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  veins  ; and  their  fubdivifions  in  the  liver  offer  no  pecu- 
liarities, except  that  they  do  not  anaftomofe.  The  circum- 
• fiances  of  their  dillribution  in  the  liver  remove  all  thofe 
caufes  of  retardation  and  obltruCtion,  which  affect  the  courfe 
of  the  venous  blood  in  the  general  fyftem.  Hence  there  is 
no  neceffity  for  anaitomofes,  as  in  the  lungs,  fpleen,  kidney, 
&c.  In  the  hepatic  portion  of  the  fyllem  the  communica- 
tions are  large  and  numerous,  as  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is 
cxpofed  here  to  frequent  eaufes  of  obllru&ion.  The  circu- 
lation is  carried  on  in  tliefe  veffels,  as  in  the  veins,  and  is  con- 
fequently  equally  cxpofed  to  dillurbing  influences.  The  ef- 
feCt  of  gravity  is  as  ftrongly  marked  here  as  in  the  former 
fyllem  ; and  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which,  by  their  peti- 
tion arc  molt  expofed  to  this  influence,  are  the  moil  fre- 
quently varicous. 

Whether  this  fyllem  communicates  with  the  former,  in  its 
minute  branches,  is  not  yet  afeertained. 

Many  authors,  and  particularly  Haller,  confidc-ring  that 
this  fyllem  has-  no  agent  of  impullion,  have  aferibed  to  the 
veffels  a fuperior  degree  of  ftrength  : but  the  llructure  in 
reality  appears  the  fame.  The  exiltence  of  fibres  is  dubious. 
In  the  hepatic  part  of  the  veffels  there  is  a greater  abundance 
of  cellular  tiffue  externally. 

The  analogy  of  ftruCture  in  the  abdominal  and  general 
fyftems  of  black  blood,  leads  us  naturally  to  expeCt  a cor- 
refponding  refemblance  in  their  vital  properties,  fympathies, 
Sec.  Irritation  of  the  mcfenteric  veins  has  precifely  the 
fame  effeCls  as  that  of  any  others  in  the  general  fyllem. 
The  common  membrane  of  the  vena  portarum  is  every  where 
deftitute  of  valves.  As  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is  fo  much 
fhortcr  in  this  inilance,  there  is  the  lefs  need  of  providing 
the  fupports  furnifhed  by  thole  folds : and  the  abfence  oi 
an  organ  of  impullion  is  attended  with  a want  of  the  re- 
flux obferved  in  the  other  veins,  fo  that  the  fluid  runs  always 
uniformly  in  this  fyllem  from  one  fet  of  capillaries  to  the 
other,  without  any  retrograde  pafiage. 

“ This  uniformity,”  fays  Bichat,  “ depends  alfo  in  part  on 
another  c ire um (lance ; viz.  that  the  liver  prefents  to  the 
blood’s  motion  none  of  thofe  obftacles  which  occur  fo  fre- 
quently in  the  lungs.  The  former  organ,  compofed  of  a 
firm  tiffue,  admits  only  of  a general  locomotion ; and  is 
therefore  infufceptible  of  that  dilatation  and  coutraclion  of 
its  individual  component  parts,  -which  affect  fo  coniiderably 
the  pafl'age  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  From  the  fore- 
going peculiarities  we  underfland  ; iff,  why,  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened  in  a living  animal,  no  reflux  is  obferved  in 
the  veins  of  the  abdominal  fyllem  ; zdly,  why  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  nearly  uniform  in  this  fyitem,  and  confequently, 
why  the  dimenfions  of  the  trunk  and  branches  do  not  exhibit 
thole  numerous  varieties  in  fize  obferved  in  the  other  fyllem  ; 
and,  3dly,  why  the  volume  of  the  liver  varies  yery  little 
after  death.  The  bulk  of  the  lung  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  its  fpceific  gravity  is  greater  or  lefs  ac. 
cording  as  its  veffels  are  more  or  lels  diltended  with  venous 
blood ; it  prefents  the  two  oppolite  extremes  in  the  deaths 
by  afphyxia  and  haemorrhage.  Whatever  the  kind  of  death 
may  have  been,  the  hepatic  part  of  the  vena  portarum  con- 
tains the  fame  proportion  ol  blood.  However,  the  fyllem 
of  the  hepatic  veins  varies  coniiderably  in  this  refpect,  and 
that  part  of  the  liver  confequently  may  be  more  or  lefs 
gorged  with  blood,  according  as  the  paffage  through  the 
lungs  has  been  lefs  or  more  free. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  circulation  in  the  abdominal  portion 
of  this  fyllem  is  exaCtly  the  .fame  as  in  the  general  veins: 
but  that  of  the  hepatic  part  is  unique  in  the  animal  econo- 
my.  It  bears  no  analogy  to  the'  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the 
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arteries,  where  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  produces  the  whole 
eft'edl.  There  is  much  obfeurity  in  this  fubjedi,  as  well  as 
in  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  general  veins,  and  every 
judicious  mind  cannot  fail  to  obferve  that  there  is  a great 
vacuum  to  be  filled  up  inToth  cafes. 

In  the  abdominal,  as  in  the  general  venous  fyftem,  exter- 
nal forces  produce  confidcrable  effedl.  The  motions  of  the 
refpiratory  mufcles,  the  dilatation  and  contradlion  of  the 
hollow  vifeera,  the  locomotion  of  the  moveable  abdominal 
contents,  muff  influence  the  circulation  in  the  vena  portarum: 
and  probably  the  abfence  of  thefe  contributes,  with  their 
perpendicular  pofition,  to  retard  the  blood’s  courfe  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  and  thereby  to  occaiion  varices.  Yet  the 
extent  of  this  influence  is  exaggerated  by  Boerhaave,  when 
he  reprelents  that  the  circulation  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out it.  In  fadt,  the  blood  is  Hill  tranfmitted  to  the  liver, 
when  the  abdomen  is  laid  open  in  a living  animal  ; but  this 
circulation  is  fenfibly  weakened  in  a fliort  time,  before  the 
general  is  even  languid.” 

The  abdominal  fyllem  of  black  blood  is  not  ifolated  in 
the  fcctus  ; it  forms  one  with  the  two  others,  through  the 
communication  of  the  canalis  venofus  : hence  the  feetus  has 
a Angle  Vafcular  fyftem,  while  the  infant  which  has  breathed 
poffeffes  three  feparate  fyftems,  two  of  black  and  one  of 
red  blood.  The  mode,  in  which  the  two  fyffems  communi- 
cate in  the  liver  of  the  fetus,  had  been  already  deferibed  in 
the  article  Embryo.  The  abdominal  vafcular  fyftem  is  lefs 
developed  at  this  time,  than  in  the  fequel ; yet  the  liver  is 
much  larger  on  account  of  the  blood,  which  arrives  at  it 
from  the  placenta  through  the  umbilical  vein.  The  excefs 
of  fize  in  the  liver  is  the  more  ftrongly  marked,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fetus  is  younger;  and  this  predominance,  accord- 
ing to  Portal,  continues  till  the  feventh  month.  As  the 
blood  brought  by  the  umbilical  vein  and  that  of  the  vena 
portarum  are  evidently  mixed,  at  leaft  in  great  part,  a quef- 
tion  arifes  whether  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  ; and  on  this 
fubjett  we  have  no  data  to  form  a judgment.  At  the  time 
of  birth,  the  fupply  of  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  is  cut 
off,  and  the  liver  is  the  end  of  the  abdominal  black  blood 
only.  The  canalis  venofus  becomes  clofed  in  confequence 
of  its  organic  contractility.  The  differences  produced  in 
the  hepatic  circulation  at  the  time  of  birth  are ; iff,  that 
lefs  blood,  and  that  of  one  kind  only,  arrives  at  the  liver : 2dly. 
that  all  communication  between  the  abdominal  and  general 
fyftems  of  black  blood  is  cut  off:  3dly,  that  the  proportional 
bulk  of  the  liver  is  diminifhed.  Thus  the  latter  organ  ex- 
periences changes  at  this  time,  which  are  exaCtly  the  inverfe 
of  thofe  that  occur  in  the  lung.  During  the  age  of  youth, 
the  abdominal  fyllem,  like  the  general,  is  not  in  a ftate  of 
great  activity  ; it  is  called  into  greater  exertion  towards  the 
interval  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  That  is 
the  age  of  gaitric  difeafes,  of  hemorrhoids,  and  of  hypo- 
chondriac affeCtions,  which  are  clofely  conneCted with  the  ftate 
of  the  liver.  It  is  not  dilated  in  old  age,  like  the  preceding 
fyllem  ; nor  does  it  ever  exhibit  bony  depolitions. 

Of  the  Capillary  Sy/lems.— It  mull  appear  evident,  from 
the  preceding  delcription,  that  there  are  two  of  thefe,  per- 
fectly diftinct  from  each  other.  One,  generally  difperfed 
over  the  whole  body,  contained  in  all  the  vifeera  and  organs 
of  e'-ery  defeription,  is  the  feat  of  the  change  of  the  blood 
from  red  to  black ; while,  in  the  other,  which,  is  coocen. 
trated  in  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  again  converted  from  black 
to  red.  The  circum fiances,  which  particularly  deferve  our 
notice  in  the  capillary  fyftem,  are,  iff,  that  the  circulation 
in  them  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws;  2clly,  that  moll  cf 
the  important  functions  of  the  organic  life,  fuchas  fecretiou, 
nutrition,  exhalation,  Sec.  take  place  in  them;  jelly,  that 
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they  are  the  feat  of  difeafes;  and  4-thly,  that  animal  heat  is 
produced  in  them. 

The  general  capillary  fyftem  exifts  in  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  which  in  fadl  are  compofed  of  a vaft  number  of 
fuch  tubes,  divided,  united,  &c.  ir>  a thoufand  ways.  The 
larger  arteries  and  veins,  lodged  in  the  intervals  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  of  organs,  are  foreign  to  their  interior  ftrudture, 
while  the  capillaries  are  an  effential  component  part  of  the 
organ  and  belong  to  its  tiffue.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
body  may  be  regarded  as  an  affemblage  of  veffels.  Hence, 
the  extent  of  the  general  capillary  fyftem  mult  be  immenfe  ; 
it  embraces  all  the  fmalleft  divilions  of  our  organs,  fo  that 
we  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  organic  molecules  united  with- 
out capillaries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  fomething  in- 
termediate between  the  arteries  and  veins ; it  gives  origin  to 
the  exhalaats,  the  excretory  tubes,  and  the  veffels  which  con- 
vey the  materials  of  nutrition.  Other  fluids  befides  the 
bood  circulate  in  it : many  parts  of  the  animal  economy 
poffefs  only  colourlefs  fluids.  In  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in 
the  fpleen,  in  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  fyftem,  as  the 
pituitary  membrane,  &c.  the  blood  predominates  fo  con- 
fiderably  in  the  capillaries,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  admit 
any  thing  elfe.  Hence,  arteries  and  veins  are  feen  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  molt  minute  injections  difeover  no  other 
veffels.  Molt  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  fuch  as  the 
bones,  cellular  fubftance,  ferous  membranes,  part  of  the 
librous  fyftem,  the  fkin,  blood-veffels,  glands,  &c.  have  in 
their  capillaries  both  blood  and  other  fluids. 

Expofe  a ferous  membrane  in  a living  animal  ; its  tranf- 
parence  will  enable  you  to  obferve,  that  the  capillaries  con- 
tain very  little  blood,  and  the  white  or  greyifh  colour  of  the 
part  feems  obvioufly  to  depend  on  this  circumftance.  After 
obferving  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  part  in  its 
natural  ftate,  irritate  it  by  any  kind  of  ftimulant;  it  will 
then  become  covered  by  an  infinite  number  of  reddilh 
ilreaks,  which  convert  its  whitenefs  into  the  red  colour  of 
the  mucous  furfaces.  Fine  injedlions  in  the  dead  body  will 
penetrate  into  the  capillary  fyftem  of  a ferous  membrane,  as 
the  peritoneum  for  example,  io  as  to  make  it  feem  compofed 
of  an  intertexture  of  veffels,  although  very  few  contain  blood 
in  the  living  ftate.  All  the  organs  juft  enumerated  difplay 
analogous  phenomena:  the  Ikin,  when  well  injedled,  is  ren- 
dered intenfely  red  ; and  numerous  veffels  are  diftended  with 
blood  in  bluftiing,  which  were  not  before  apparent.  The 
progrefs  of  inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva  is  another  good 
example.  Cellular  fubftance,  when  irritated,  and  conl'e- 
quently  inflamed,  in  a living  animal,  or  minutely  injected, 
exhibits  iimilar  appearances. 

The  proportions  between  the  blood  and  the  other  fluids 
vary  greatly  ; very  little  of  the  former  is  contained  in  ferous 
membranes  ; more  is  feen  in  the  ikin,  and  a ftill  greater  pro- 
portion in  mucous  membranes. 

No  blood  is  contained  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tendons, 
cartilages,  hair,  certain  ligaments,  See.  Thefe  organs,  dif- 
fered in  a living  animal,  do  not  pour  forth  a Angle  drop  of 
blood:  yet  very  fine  injedlions  wilCfometimes  fhew  that 
they  contain  capillary  veffels,  which  are  alfo  demonftrated 
by  inflammation. 

The  number  of  capillaries,  as  fhewn  by  injections,  feems 
to  be  very  different  in  different  organs.  Bichat  explains  the 
difference  by  obferving,  that  organs,  in  which  injedlions 
exhibit  but  few  of  thefe  veffels,  have  the  bufinefs  of  nutri- 
tion only  carried  on  in  them,  as  the  bones,  mufcles,  carti- 
lages, fibrous  fyftem,  &c.;  while  in  parts,  penetrated  by 
greater  abundance  of  fluids,  other  fundi  ions,  fuch  as  exha- 
lation and  fecretion,  are  performed  in  addition,  to  nutrition. 
The  capillary  fyftem,  therefore,  of  organs  is  not  iu  propor- 


tion to  their  maffes  ; a flip  of  pleura  contains  more  veflels 
than  a tendon  of  ten  times  the  bulk. 

It  mull  be  evident  from  thefe  remarks,  that  fine  injedlions, 
which  are  ufeful  in  (hewing  the  capillary  fyftem  of  an  organ, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  teaching  us  where  blood  is  con- 
tained, and  where  other  fluids  circulate.  We  can  acquire 
this  knowledge  only  by  the  obfervation  of  living  animals,  and 
by  comparing  what  we  fee  in  them  with  the  refult  of  injec- 
tions. The  latter  are  alfo  ufeful  in  learning  the  anatomy  of 
the  larger  veffels.  In  organs,  which  partly  contain  blood, 
and  partly  other  fluids,  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  varies  infinitely.  Numerous  caufes,  both  in  the 
healthy  ftate,  and  in  that  of  difeafe,  by  attradling  more  or 
lefs  fluids  towards  the  organ,  may  fill  its  capillaries  in  vari- 
ous degrees.  The  whole  exterior  of  the  fkin  may  exhibit 
phenomena  analogous  to  that  of  blufhing  already  mentioned. 
The  ferous  and  mucous  membranes  are  found  in  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  &c.;  yet  Bichat  makes  a diftindlion  in  this 
fubjecl.  An  increafed  afflux  of  blood  in  the  glands  occurs 
only  where  abundant  fecretion  depends  on  increafed  energy 
of  the  vital  powers : when,  on  the  contrary,  it  arifes  from 
deficient  vital  force,  the  gland  does  not  contain  a greater 
quantity  of  blood.  The  fame  remark  applies  alfo  to  the 
exhalations.  Thus,  in  a feverifh  attack,  more  blood  is  fent 
to  the  fkin  ; but  when  fweats  arife  from  weaknefs,  as  in 
phthifis,  this  accumulation  of  blood  does  not  occur.  He 
divides  fecretions  and  exhalations  into  adtive  and  paflive  ; the 
former  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a manifefi  develope- 
ment  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  latter  by  an  oppoiite 
condition.  Adlive  fecretions  and  exhalations  are  preceded 
by  a more  abundant  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part ; while  thole 
of  the  paflive  kind  are  performed  in  an  oppoiite  ftate  of  the 
veffels. 

A perfedlly  free  communication  exifts  in  all  parts  of  the 
capillary  fyftem.  Obferve  a well  injected  ferous  membrane  ; 
its  capillaries  form  a very  minute  net-work,  in  yhich  no 
vafcular  thread  is  continued  for  more  than  two  lines  without 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  ones.  Hence  the 
paffage  is  conflantly  open,  from  the  part  which  receives 
blood,  to  that  which  admits  other  fluids.  Organs  contain- 
ing only  colourlefs  fluids,  evidently  communicate  with  thofe 
neighbouring  parts  which  admit  blood.  Hence  we  muft 
regard  the  capillary  fyllem  as  a general  net-work,  extended 
over  the  whole  body,  communicating  throughout  each  organ, 
and  alfo  from  one  organ  to  another,  fo  that  there  is  a gene- 
ral anaftomofis  or  free  communication  of  the  fluids  from  the 
head  to  the  feet ; and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  we  can 
form  any  rational  notion  of  the  general  permeability  of  the 
frame.  As  the  arteries,  veins,  exhalants,  and  excretories 
are  all  connected  to  the  capdlary  fyftem,  all  thefe  veffels 
muff  communicate,  fo  that  a thin  fluid,  injedled  by  the  firft, 
will  pafs  out  at  the  two  latter,  and  return  by  the  veins  after 
going  through  the  capillaries.  Thus  an  infinite  number  of 
paffages  are  conflantly  open  to  the  blood  : of  paffages  open- 
ing every  where  externally,  and  prefenting  no  mechanical 
obftacles  to  the  blood,  which  is  retained  within  the  limits  of 
the  circulation  by  the  vital  powers  only.  Fine  injedlions 
will  exude,  in  the  dead  fubjedt,  on  the  ferous  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  even  on  the  fkin,  on  the  urinary,  pancreatic, 
biliary,  falivary  paffages,  &c.;  and  «ven  coarfer  fluids  thrown 
into  the  arteries  will  often  return  by  the  veins. 

Thus  the  capillary  fyftem  may  be  conceived  to  rep  re  fent 
a kind  of  general  refervoir,  at  which  the  arteries  arrive  on 
one  fide,  and  from  which  depart,  on  the  other,  the  nutritive 
exhalants  in  all  organs,  fome  other  peculiar  ones  in  certain 
parts,  as  thofe  which  feparate  the  flveat,  lymph,  fat,  See., 
and  in  others  the  fecretory  veffels.  The  red  blood  enters 
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on  one  fide  ; the  black  blood,  exhalations,  fecretions,  See., 
are  fent  out  on  the  oppofite. 

The  general  communications  of  the  capillaries  explain  the 
colour  of  parts  of  the  body  produced  by  its  polition  after 
death,  and  the  difappearance  of  rednefs  from  inflamed 
parts,  in  confequence  of  the  blood  retained  in  them  by  the 
vital  powers,  being  afterwards  actuated  merely  by  phyfical 
impulfes. 

Under  the  circumftances  of  fuch  free  communication,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  how  does  it  happen  that  blood 
does  not  enter  into  the  veflels  conveying  other  fluids,  and 
vice  verfa  ? that  it  does  not  pafs  out  through  the  exhalants 
and  excretories  ? This  feems  to  depend  Amply  on  the  rela- 
tion that  fublifts  between  the  organic  fenfibility  of  eacli  part 
of  the  capillary  fyftcm,  and  the  fluid  which  it  contains. 
Why  do  the  laCteals  feledf  a particular  matter  from  what 
comes  in  contact  with  them  ? and  why  fliould  the  (kin  abforb 
certain  fub  dances,  and  rejedt  others  ? All  thefe  phenomena 
depend  on  the  general  fadt,  that  each  part,  each  portion  of 
an  organ,  each  organized  molecule,  has  its  own  mode  of 
fenfibility,  which  is  in  unifon  with  one  fubftance,  and  re- 
jects all  others.  But  as  this  may  vary,  the  relation  between 
any  organ,  and  fubftances  foreign  to  it,  is  liable  to  corre- 
fponding  changes:  thus  a part  of  the  capillary  fyflem,  which 
reje&ed  the  blood,  admits  that  fluid  when  its  fenfibility  has 
been  exalted. 

A feries  of  organized  tubes  is  regulated  by  very  different 
laws,  from  thofe  which  govern  an  affemblage  of  inert  pipes. 

In  the  latter,  mechanical  obftaclcs  only  can  prevent  the 
communication  of  fluids.  In  the  living  economy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  peculiar  vital  powers  of  each  canal  form  the  ob- 
ftacle,  by  which  the  various  fluids  are  limited.  “ Thus,’’  fays 
Bichat,  “ every  organized  veflel  is  really  adtive  : it  admits 
or  rejects  the  fluids  which  enter  according  as  it  is  able  or 
not  to  fupport  their  preflure.  Difproportion  of  capacity  is 
altogether  foreign  to  this  phenomenon  ; and  the  vefTel  re- 
fufes  to  admit  the  fluid  merely  becaufe  it  is  heterogeneous  to 
its  fenfibility.  In  this  point  the  theory  of  Boerhaave  was 
(trikingly  defedtive.  When  this  phyfician  wrote,  the  vital 
powers  had  not  been  analized  : phyfical  forces  were  reforted 
to  for  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  and  we  cannot 
be  furprifed  at  the  weaknefs  of  his  theories.  In  fadt,  ex- 
planations of  living  functions,  borrowed  from  the  phyfical 
forces,  are  as  inadequate  to  their  folution,  as  theories  drawn 
from  the  laws  of  vital  adtions  would  be  to  the  invelligation 
of  phvfical  phenomena.  Would  you  not  laugh.at  a perfon, 
who  ihould  attempt  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
or  of  rivers,  by  irritability  and  fenlibility  ? laugh  then  at  thofe 
who  employ  gravity,  impulfe,  See.,  in  developing  the  actions 
of  the  animal  powers.  The  phyfical  fciences  have  made  a re- 
markable progrefs  only  iince  the  fimple  laws,  which  prefide 
over  their  innumerable  phenomena,  have  been  analized.  In  the 
fame  way, the  explanations  employed  in  phyfiology  have  refted 
on  a folid  foundation  only  Iince  the  vital  laws  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  acknowledged  as  the  fource  of  the  phenomena 
in  all  inffances.  How  eafily  are  the  fecretions,  exhalations, 
abforptions,  inflammation,  capillary  circulation,  &e.,  con- 
neaed  to  the  fame  principles,  and  derived  from  the  fame 
data,  when  they  are  all  referred  to  their  real  caufe,  viz.  the 
various  modifications  of  fenfibility  in  the  oigans  which  exe- 
cute them.  On  the  contrary,  each  prefented  a new  dif- 
ficulty, when  mechanical  caufes  alone  were  adopted  for  then- 

explanation.  . 

“ From  what  has  been  dated  above  it  follows,  that  the  in- 
numerable variations,  in  the  fluids  ot  the  capillary  fyflem,  are 
preceded  and  determined  by  changes  of  fenfibility  in  the 
vafcular  panetes.  Such  alterations  are  not  effected  in  the 
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larger  arterial  and  venous  ramifications,  where  the  fluids 
are  in  too  large  maffes,  and  too  powerfully  impelled  to  be 
thus  immediately  influenced  by  the  fides  of  the  veflels. 

“ Although  the  organic  arrangement  be  the  fame  in  the 
living  and  in  the  dead  fubjedt,  the  pafiage  of  fluids  through 
the  capillary  fyflem  is  very  different  in  the  two  cafes.  Place 
a tube  in  the  aorta  of  an  animal,  which  we  may  kill  by 
opening  that  veflel,  and  immediately  throw  in  any  animal 
fluid  ; you  will  never  find  it  fill  the  capillary  fyflem,  and 
exude  through  the  exhalants,  excretories,  &c.,  as  it  will  do 
when  the  fubjett  has  been  fomc  time  dead.  The  inherent 
organic  fenfibility  of  the  parts  repels  the  injection,  which 
can  penetrate  into  the  larger  veflels  only.  This  experiment 
I have  performed  repeatedly  without  ever  fucceeding  in 
filling  the  capillaries. 

“ Buniva  has  made  comparative  experiments  on  injedtions 
in  living  and  dead  animals  with  the  fame  refults.” 

The  capillary  veflels  are  fo  final!,  that  we  cannot  pretend 
to  poflefs  any  data  concerning  their  ftrudture,  founded  on 
adhual  examination  of  the  individual  tubes.  Very  probably 
this  ftrudlure  is  differently  modified  in  each  organ,  fo  as  to 
partake  of  the  diffindtive  characters  of  the  part:  probably 
too,  the  lining  of  thefe  veflels  is  of  a fimilar  nature  to  that 
of  the  continuous  arteries,  veins,  and  exhalants.  Mod 
likely  the  various  organizations  of  the  capillaries  effentially 
influence  the  differences  obferved  in  the  vital  properties,  that 
is,  in  the  organic  fenfibility  and  the  organic  infenfible  con- 
tractility of  each  fyflem  : hence  the  particular  modifications 
of  the  difeafes  dependent  on  thefe  properties,  and  par- 
ticularly refiding  in  the  capillaries,  fuch  as  inflammations, 
tumours,  haemorrhage.  Sec.  The  diverfities  of  ftruCture 
in  the  capillary  fyflem  are  fometimes  manifeft  to  the 
eye : the  differences  which  can  be  difeerned  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  thefe  veflels  are  fpecified  partly  in  the  article 
Gland  ; to  what  we  have  there  faid,  we  may  add,  that 
every  organic  fyflem  in  the  body  has  its  peculiar  charafter 
in  this  refpedti 

The  circulation  in  the  capillaries  exhibits,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Bichat,  two  kinds  of  phenomena : viz.  the- 
motion  of  the  fluids,  and  the  changes  which  they  un- 
dergo. 

“ The  blood,”  fays  Bichat,  “ when  it  has  arrived  in  the 
capillary  fyflem,  is  manifeftly  out  of  the  fphere  of  the  heart’s 
influence,  and  its  motion  is  continued  only  by  the  tonic- 
powers  or  infenfible  contractility  of  the  part.  The  veflels 
which  leave  this  fyflem  exhibit  motions  which  do  not  corre- 
fpond  to  thofe  of  the  arteries,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be 
derived  from  the  heart’s  adtion.  This  aflertion  has  been 
already  proved  with  refpecl  to  the  veins  ; it  is  equally  true 
of  the  excretories.  The  augmentation  and  diminution  of 
the  fecretions  do  not  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  pulfatior.s 
of  the  heart ; in  violent  febrile  attacks  the  whole  arterial 
fyflem  feems  violently  agitated,  yet  the  functions  of  the 
glans  are  obftrucled,  and  no  fluids  are  formed.  The  fweat 
is  moft  copious  after  the  violent  fymptoms  of  fever  have 
fubiided.  When  an  unufual  abundance  of  ferous  fluids  is 
poured  out  in  various  dropfies,  the  heart's  action  is  weak. 
That  the  circulation  of  the  veflels  fubfervient  to  nutrition 
is  not  derived  from  the  contradtion  of  the  heart  is  equally 
obvious.  The  latter  force,  uniform  in  the  whole  body,  fends 
the  blood  equally  to  all  parts.  Nutrition,  on  the  contrary, 
is  extremely  irregular  : at  one  age  one  organ  receives  a 
greater  fupply  of  nutritive  matter,  and  therefore  grows 
fafter  : at  another  time  this  difproportion  is  obferved  in  a 
different  part.  Moreover,  how  can  we  accommodate  to  the 
fingle  and  uniform  impulfion  of  the  heart  in  all  parts,  the 
different  kinds  of  iuflammation,  of  eruptions,  &c.  in  various 
3 M 2 organs  i 
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organs  ? Would  inflammation  exhibit  fuch  varying  external 
characters  it  the  heart  alone  prefided  over  its  developenfent  ? 

In  this  cafe  all  the  dillinclious  of  catarrhs,  eryfipclas, 
phlegmon,  fee.  fhould  difappear,  and  the  only  modifications 
fhould  be  derived  from  the  greater  or  lefs  nearnefs  of  the 
heart.  When,  therefore,  the  blood  has  arrived  at  the  ca- 
pillary fvllem,  it  is  moved  merely  by  the  tonic  influence  of 
the  folids  ; and  as  various  caufes  modify  their  properties,  it 
mull  be  fubjeift  to  correfponding  irregular  motions.  Hence 
arife  the  ofcillations  noticed  by  Haller,  Spallanzani  and 
others,  in  their  microfeopieal  obfervations  of  the  circulation  ; 
but  as  thefe  occur  only  in  fome  parts  at  once,  they  do  not 
affeCt  the  general  regularity  of  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood.  And  this  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
difordered  actions  of  thefe  veffcls.  When  they  are  more 
aCtively  exerted  in  one  fyitem,  they  are  more  quiefeent  in  the 
others,  See.  Thus,  as  one  part  of  the  capillaries  has  its  action 
increafed  at  the  expence  of  others,  the  quantity  of  blood 
tranfmitted  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  is  always  nearly 
the  fame.  When  we  fee  the  glands,  and  the  ferous,  cutaneous 
and  mucous  exhalants  all  pouring  out  an  increafed  quantity  of 
fluid,  we  may  be  furprifed  that  the  circulation  fhould  {till  go 
on  with  precifion  ; we  (hall  not  be  lefs  furprifed  to  fee  all 
thefe  evacuations  fupprefled.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  capillary 
fyft:m,  of  which  the  vital  forces  are  varioufly  modified  in  the 
different  organs,  keeps  up  the  general  equilibrium,  which 
would  be  inevitably  loft  if  the  heart  were  the  agent  for  ex- 
pelling the  exhaled  and  fecreted  fluids,  and  tranfmitting  the 
black  blood  into  the  veins.  Probably  fudden  changes  in  the 
Hate  of  the  atmoiphere  may  produce  general  alterations  in 
the  capillaries,  at  leaft  of  the  furface.  The  fwelling,  which 
follows  the  application  of  a cuppiug-glafs,  fhews  that  the 
capillary  fyftem  is  influenced  by  atmolpheric  preffure ; 
and  a lefs  confpicuous  general  effeCt  may  be  produced  by  the 
variations  in  the  general  preffure  on  the  furface.  Bleeding 
influences  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  capillary 
veffels,  but  it  muff  be  that  kind  which  is  effected  by  the 
employment  of  leeches,  cupping,  fee.  When  an  artery  or  vein 
is  opened,  we  only  diminifli  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
large  trunks  ; there  is  Bill  the  fame  quantity  contained  in 
the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  part.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rnafs  of  blood  may  be  increafed  by  transfufion,  without  any 
local  inflammation  arifmg,  becaufe  a previous  irritation  is 
neceffary  to  attract  the  blood  towards  the  part. 

The  fluids,  different  from  the  blood,  which  are  contained 
in  the  capillary  fyftem,  are  alfo  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  heart’s  aftion,  moved  by  the  tonic  powers  of  the  part, 
and  confequently  fubjedt  to  irregularities.  The  nature  of 
molt  of  thefe  is  unknown,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fubmitted 
to  obfervation. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  general 
capillary  fyitem,  in  the  change  of  the, blood  from  the  red  to 
the  black  itate.  For  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  change  is  fuppofed  to  be  effedted,  fee  Respiration. 
'To  the  fame  article  we  refer  alfo  the  fubjedt  of  animal  heat, 
the  dcvelopement  of  which  belongs  to  the  capillaries,  al- 
though its  explanation  has  been  generally  fought  in  the 
chemical  changes  conncdtcd  with  refpiration. 

Of  the  pulmonary  capillary  Syjlem. — This  includes  all  the 
minute  ramifications  which  are  the  termination  of  the  black, 
and  commencement  of  the  red  blood,  which  confequently 
form  the  end  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  veins.  The  capillaries,  which  intervene  between 
the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins  belong  manifellly  to  the  ge- 
neral fyftem.  On  the  firll  view  of  the  fubject  it  will  feem 
difficult  to  comprehend  bow  the  general  and  pulmonary 
capillary  fyltems  can  cxadtly  correfpond  to  each  other  ; how 


the  pulmonary  can  tranfmit,  not  only  what  paffc-s  through 
the  general,  but  alfo  all  the  lymph  abforbed  from  the  ferous 
and  cellular  fyflems,  the  chyle,  fee.  In  fadt,  a great  part  of 
the  general  capillaries  is  filled  with  fluids  different  front  blood* 
and  a greater  quantity  feems  to  remain  habitually  in  thefe 
than  in  the  pulmonary  veffels.  The  whole  contents  do  not 
pafs  into  the  veins  at  each  pulfation,  but  only  fuch  a pro- 
portion as  can  circulate  through  the  lungs.  Moreover  feveral 
caufes  are  conftantly  drawing  afide  the  blood,  in  the  general 
capillaries,  from  the  diredtion  which  leads  it  into  the  veins  \ 
fuch  are  the  exhalations,  fecretians,  and  nutrition.  In  the 
lungs,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  one  courfe  only,  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  veins,  and  cannot  be  diilurbed  by  a 
tendency  in  any  other  diredtion,  fiace  it  is  employed  in  no 
fundtions  in  its  paffage  from  the  black  to  the  red  date. 

The  greater  and  lefs  dill ance  from  the  heart  affiit  alfo  in 
explaining  this  fubjedt.  The  longer  the  courfe,  through 
which  the  blood  mult  pafs,  the  greater  length  of  time  will 
be  occupied  in  its  arriving  at,  and  palling  through,  the 
capillaries  ; therefore,  that  which  is  expelled  from  the  right 
ventricle  will  come  fooner  to  the  left  auricle-  than  that  from 
the  left  to  the  right  auricle.  Hence,  although  the  velocity 
fliould  not  be  greater  in  the  fmallercirculation,thefpace  which 
it  paffes  through  is  lefs,  and  the  time  is  alfo  lefs  ; therefore, 
the  excefs  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  divifions  of  the  aorta, 
in  the  general  capillaries  and  veins,  over  that  contained  in 
the  artery,  veins,  and  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  is  compenfated 
by  the  greater  time  employed  in  the  paffage  of  the  former. 
Hence  we  may  underftand  why,  in  thefe  animals,  where  the 
lungs,  as  far  as  regards  the  circulation,  are  in  oppofition  to 
the  whole  of  the  body,  nature  has  placed  tliofe  organs  near 
the  heart. 

The  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  goes  on  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  thofe  of  the  general  fyitem.  Here  the  blood 
undergoes  the  remarkable  change  by  which  it  is  converted 
from  the  blfick  to  the  red  flate.  On  this  fubjedt,  as  well  as 
for  fome  other  remarks  concerning  the  lungs,  we  refer  to 
Lung  and  Respiration. 

Of  the  exhalant  Syjlem. — Exhalation  and  fecretion  are  two 
analogous  fundtions,  inafmuch  as  both  feparate  from  the 
blood  fluids  different  from  it  ; but  there  are  differences  be- 
tween them.  In  the  article  Gland  the  fubjedt  of  fecretion 
is  confidered  in  a general  point  of  view,  and  many  of  the  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  exhalation  as  well  as  fecretion.  We 
fhall  particularly  fhew  the  diltindtions  of  the  two  procefles 
on  this  occafion. 

In  exhalation  there  is  no  intermediate  organ  between  the 
arteries  and  the  exhalants,  which  are  feparated  merely  by  a 
capillary  net-work  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  an  organ  always 
intervenes  between  the  arteries  and  the  excretory  canals  : 
in  this  arc  found  the  capillaries  where  the  former  end  and 
the  latter  begin.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  glands  are  much 
more  complicated  in  their  ilrudture  than  the  exhalant  or- 
gans ; confequently,  the  fluids  furnifhed  by  the  former,  fuch 
as  bile,  urine,  faliva,  fee.  differ  effentially  from  the  blood, 
and  are  moreover  very  compound  in  their  nature,  while  the 
produdls  of  exhalation,  as  the  ferofity  of  circumfcribed  ca- 
vities, fee.  refemble  confiderably  fome  parts  of  the  blood, 
and  are  compofed  of  few  elements.  The  exhaled  fluids 
are  poured  out  from  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ifolated  tubes, 
while  the  fecretions  are  colledted  into  one  or  more  principal 
dudts,  which  difeharge  them  on  the  furface  for  which  they 
are  defigned.  The  former  return  into  the  circulation  in 
great  mcafure,  while  the  latter  feem  effentially  deflined  to  be 
expelled  from  the  body.  Exhalations  are  performed  on  an 
abundance  of  furfaces,  as  the  ferous,  mucous,  fynovial,  cu- 
5 taneous, 
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talieous, ' cellular,  and  indeed  in  all  organs  for  the  purpofe 
of  nutrition ; tlie  fecretions  are  poured  out  only  on 
mucous  and  cutaneous  furfaces.  Hence,  both  in  fecretion 
and  exhalation,  the  capillary  fyftem  is  interpofed  between 
the  veffel  that  brings,  and  that  which  carries  away  ; but  in 
the  latter  cafe  there  are  capillaries  only,  while  in  the  former 
there  is  an  additional  organ.  In  Ihort,  glands  are  neceffary 
to  fecretion,  and  exhalation  is  performed  without  them. 

Phyfiologifts  have  entertained  very  different  notions  on  the 
fubjeft  of  exhalation.  Boerhaave  imagined  fucceffively  de- 
creafing  veffels  capable  of  admitting  colourlefs  fluids,  but 
excluding  the  red  globules.  Tliefe  have  been  commonly 
rejected  by  more  recent  anatomifts,  who  have  referred  ex- 
halation to  the  tranludation  of  fluids  through  inorganic 
pores,  building  their  opinions  chiefly  on  the  tranfudations 
which  are  commonly  obferved  in  the  dead  fubjedl  ; but  the 
latter  is  not  a phenomenon  of  life,  while  exhalation  is  mani- 
feftly  influenced  by  the  vital  powers. 

It  mull  be  difficult  to  form  any  clear  notion  of  veffels, 
which,  from  their  extreme  tenuity,  conftantly  elude  our  ob- 
fervation  in  their  natural  fcate  ; and  our  opinions  therefore 
cannot  be  founded  on  any  diredl  examination.  InjeClions  and 
inflammation  prove  the  exiflence  of  a capillary  fyltem  in  thofe 
parts  from  which  fluids  are  exhaled,  as  the  ferous  and  cuta- 
ncons  furfaces,  &c.  If  the  injected  fluid  be  not  pulhed  far 
it  is  confined  to  the  capillaries  ; but  when  it  paffes'  beyond 
this  point  it  is  depofited,  in  minute  drops,  on  the  exhaling 
furface,  in  a fimilar  manner  to  what  happens  from  the  living 
powers  of  the  part  during  life.  That  this  is  not  tranfudation, 
is  proved  by  the  circumltance  of  its  not  occurring  in  the 


neighbouring  tifTucs.  Nothing  receives  the  inje&ed  fluid 
except  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  exhalants.  In  adlive 
hemorrhages  from  thefe  furfaces,  the  capillaries,  which  give 
origin  to  the  exhalants  pouring  out  the  blood,  are  evidently 
more  full  of  blood  than  is  ufual.  We  may  therefore  affumc, 
as  proved,  the  following  points,  -viz.  that  exhaling  veffels 
cxilt,  that  they  arife  in  the  capillaries  and  terminate  by  open 
orifices  on  their  refperikive  furfaces.  If  we  go  further,  and 
attempt  to  explain  their  length,  form,  courfe,  and  the  nature 
of  their  orifices,  our  deferiptions  will  become  purely  ima- 
gery- . . . . 

Bichat  divides  the  exhalants  into  three  claffes.  The  firft 
includes  thofe  which  feparate  fluids  to  he  thrown  out  of  the 
economy,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  flein,  forming  the  fvveat  ; thofe 
of  the  various  mucous  furfaces.  To  the  lecond  divifion  be- 
long thofe,  which  form  fluids  remaining  for  fome  time  on 
certain  furfaces,  or  in  various  cells,  afterwards  taken  up  by 
the  abforbents  and  conveyed  back  again  into  the  circulation. 
Such  are  the  exhalants  of  ferous  furfaces,  which  pour  out 
fluids  in  order  to  lubricate  the  membranes  and  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  organs  covered  by  them  ; the  cellular  ex- 
halants, which  form  the  lymph  and  fat  of  the  cellular  inter- 
ftices  ; the  medullary  exhalants  of  the  bones  ; and  the  fy no- 
vial  exhalants  of  the  articular  membranes,  and  of  the  burfee 
mucofx.  Under  the  third  clafs  are  arranged  thofe  veffels 
which  convey  in  all  organs  the  nutritive  matter  ; this  is 
depofited  to  repair  the  Ioffes  or  produce  the  growth  of  the 
part,  and  is  again  removed  by  the  abforbents,  to  be  replaced 
by  new  depofitions.  This  clafliilcation  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table. 


i . Exterior,  opening  on 


Exhalants.  «;  2.  Interior,  opening  on 


3.  Nutritive. 


f 1 ft.  The  fl<in. 

1 2dlv,  Mucous  furfaces, 
ri.  Serous  furfaces. 

2.  The  cellular  fyftem,  where  they  f 1. 
depoflt.  £ 2. 


3.  Medullary  fyftem. 

4.  Synovial  fyflein. 
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Serous  fluid. 

Fat. 

Of  the  fhort  and  flat  bones,  and  ends 
of  the  lonor  bones. 

Of  the  middle  of  the  long  bones. 

Of  the  articulations. 

Of  the  tendons. 


Each  organized  tiffue  has  its  peculiar  exhalants. 


As  the  exhaling  veflels  enter  fo  eflcntially  into  the  inti- 
mate component  iubftance  of  each  organ,  they  niuft  differ 
in  each  organized  tifTue,  but  thefe  differences  do  not  come 
under  our  obfervation. 

Properties  of  the  Syjlem,  See  — The  veflels  are  too  fine  to 
admit  of  otir  analyiing  thofe  properties  which  depend  on 
their  orgahization.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  thefe 
tubes  are  enlarged  when  they  admit  the  red  globules,  al- 
though the  fadt  has  been  affumed  by  the  Boerhaavian  fchool. 
Tlle^expreflions  “ grots”  and  “ fubtle”  fluids  are  ft  ill  em- 
ployed by  a multitude  of  phyfiologifts,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  and  retaining  their  ground, 
although  that  theory  has  been  laid  afide.  I he  exhalants 
manifetlfy  poffefs  none  of  the  properties  of  the  animal  life  : 
they  exhibit  in  a very  high  degree  organic  fcnfibility,  and 
the  correfponding  organic  infenfible  contractility , and  all 
their  functions  are  founded  in  thefe.  \ et  although  the  or- 
ganic fenlibility  be  the  fame  in  its  nature  in  all  parts,  where 
exhalants  are  found,  it  is  Angularly  modified  in  each  fyftem: 
as  thefe  veffels  are  a part  of  the  organic  elements,  they  par- 
take of  the  properties  of  each  fyftem.  Hence  they  feparate 
in  every  part  the  peculiar  fluids  of  that  part  : when  muen 
water  is  contained,  in  the  blood,  it  is  difpofed  of  by  the  cu- 


taneous exhalants ; thofe  of  ferous  furfaces  never  feparate 
fat,  nor  the  medullary  ferous  fluids,  although  the  mafs  of 
blood  entering  the  capillaries  is  the  fame  every  where,  &c. 
&c.  Thus,  too,  certain  exhalants  have  a greater  tendency 
than  others  10  admit  the  blood,  and  pour  it  out  on  their 
refpedtive  furfaces ; as  for  example,  thofe  of  the  mucous 
membranes  ; and  fome  of  thefe  are  more  difpofed  to  fuch  kind 
of  hseiporrhage  than  others. 

Refpecfing  the  mode  in  which  exhalation  occurs,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Gland  ; as  there  is  hitherto  no  means  of  diftinguifli- 
ing  between  this  procefs  and  that  of  fecretion  ; in  truth  we 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  exadt  nature  of  the  proccfs  in 
both  cafes. 

When  the  vital  properties  of  the  exhaling  veflels  are  mo- 
dified by  difeafe,  they  pour  out  various  matters  different  in 
their  nature  and  properties  from  the  natural  fluids.  One  of 
the  moft  frequent  is  blood,  and  hence  arifes  a clafs  of  hx- 
morrhages  very  different  from  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
rupture  of  veffels.  The  exhalants  of  the  mucous  furfaces 
are  more  particularly  difpofed  to  this  affeflion,  fo  that  it  is 
characleriftic  of  that  organization.  In  all  fuch  bleedings  the 
membrane  is  entire,  and  offers  not  the  flighteft  trace  of  ul- 
ceration 
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ceration  or  erofion.  Menftruation  is  a cafe  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  which  the  blood  is  tranfmitted  through  the  exhaling  veffels 
without  any  rupture  or  exhalation.  Various  other  fluids 
pafs  through  the  exhalants,  and  hence  the  differences  in  the 
produce  of  the  exhaling  organs.  How  greatly  does  the 
cutaneous  exhalation  differ  at  different  times,  and  what 
various  fluids  are  found  in  the  peritoneum  under  circum- 
ffances  of  difeafe.  For  a further  account  of  this  fubjeCt, 
which  belongs  to  pathology  rather  than  to  phyfiology,  we 
refer  to  Bichat’s  Anatomie  Generale. 

Exhalants  are  fometimes  accidentally  developed,  of  which 
the  formation  of  cylts  furnifhesa  remarkable  example.  The 
internal  furface  of  thefe,  which  is  generally  fmooth,  pours 
but  different  kinds  of  fluid,  according  to  the  particular  fen- 
fibility  of  the  part.  This  circumflance  forms  another  finking 
dillinCfion  between  the  exhaled  and  fecreted  fluids.  The 
latter  are  never  accidentally  depofited  in  cyfls  ; we  never 
meet  with  preternatural  collections  of  urine,  faliva,  femcn, 
ike.  ; while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  depofitions  of  ferous 
fluid,  as  in  eneyfted  dropfies,  of  fat,  as  in  fteatomatous  and 
other  tumours,  of  fynovia,  as  in  ganglia.  It  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  production  of  fecreted  fluids,  that  glands 
lhould  be  accidentally  developed  in  the  body  ; but  their 
ftruCture  is  too  complicated,  and  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of 
too  many  conditions  for  us  to  expeCt  fucli  a phenomenon. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Ample  organization  of  exhaling  fur- 
faces,  which  prefent  merely  veffels  continuous  with  the 
arteries,  and  no  intermediate  organs,  can  be  much  more 
readily  produced  in  parts,  to  which  they  are  naturally  ex- 
traneous. 

Defcription  of  the  Heart. — This  organ,  in  which  the  im- 
pelling power  of  the  two  vafcular  fyltems  refides,  is  placed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cheil,  between  the  two  lungs. 
Its  figure  is  conical  ; it  is  attached  at  the  bafis  tb  the 
large  blood-veffels,  which  confine  it  to  a certain  fituation, 
and  is  perfectly  loofe  and  unconnected  in  the  reft  of  its 
furface.  It  is  contained  in  a cavity  lined  by  a ferous  mem- 
brane called  the  pericardium  ; which  is  alfo  reflected  over  its 
furface. 

The  pericardium  lies  in  the  chefl  behind  the  5th,  4th,  3d, 
and  2d,  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  and  between  the  two  pleurae, 
which  cover  it  laterally,  and  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a loofe 
cellular  fubftance.  On  the  front,  a very  fmall  portion,  or 
even  none  of  its  furface,  is  connected  by  a little  cellular  mem- 
brane to  the  middle  bone  of  the  fterhum.  The"  bafis,  which 
is  round,  broader  towards  the  right,  and  narrower-  on  the 
left,  correfponds  to  the  flat  furface  of  the  heart,  and  adheres 
to  the  middle  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  flightly  in  young 
fubjeds,  but  fo  firmly  in  adults  that  they  can  hardly  be  fe- 
parated.  Moreover  it  is  connefted  to  the  mufcular  part  of 
that  mufcle  about  the  cartilage  of  the  5th  or  6th  rib. 

The  bag  which  it  forms  is  larger  than  the  heart,  fo  that 
this  organ  can  move  freely  in  it.  On  account  of  the  greater 
fize  of  the  thymus  in  the  foetus,  a fmaller  portion  of  the 
pericardium  is  covered  by  the  pleura  than  in  the  adult.  It 
iurrounds  the  aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  and  veins,  as  we  fhall 
deferibe,  is  reflected  over  the  furface  of  the  whole  heart,  fo 
as  to  form  a membranous  bag  every  where  clofed.  This 
‘bag  is  lodged  in  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  mediafti- 
num.  Its  fize  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  the 
large  blood-veffels  which  it  contains  ; and  if  it  appears  larger 
in  the  dead  body  than  is  neceffary  for  holding  the  heart, 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  empty  llate  of  the  cavities  of  that 
organ.  Its  figure  is  that  of  a cone,  of  which  the  apex  is 
very  round,  and  of  which  the  bafis,  correfponding  to  that 
«f  the  heart,  has  a particular  elongation  l’urrounding  the 


large  veffels.  The  front  region  of  this  bag  is  covered  by  the 
pleura,  except  at  its  middle,  where  the  two  laminae  of  the 
mediailinum  are  approaching  towards  each  other.  It  cor- 
refponds to  the  back  of  the  ltcrnum,  and  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  laft  true  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
laterally  by  the  front  of  the  lungs.  The  pofterior  region, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  in  extent,  correfponds  immediately  to 
the  front  of  the  cefophagus.  The  lateral  regions  are  covered 
by  the  pleurae,  and  by  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  ; and 
correfpond  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  lungs.  The  in- 
ferior region  correfponds,  as  we  have  ftated  already,  to  the 
upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  adult  the  adhefion 
between  the  mufcle  and  the  membrane  is  fo  ftrong  that  the 
parts  cannot  be  feparated  without  injury  ; yet  Boyer  parti- 
cularly infills  that  there  is  no  continuation  of  aponeurotic 
fibres  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  pericardium,  and  that  the 
connexion  is  merely  of  a cellular  nature.  Traite  complct 
d’Anatomie,  tom.  iv.  p.  274. 

Towards  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  heart,  the 
pericardium  is  gradually  contracted,  and  forms  an  obtufe 
procefs,  which  adheres  to  the  membranes  of  the  large 
blood-veffels  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fternum.  It  is  connected 
to  the  inferior  branch  of  the  right  fuperior  pulmonary  vein, 
then  to  the  fuperior  cava,  and  to  the  aorta  ; it  then  defeends 
to  the  duCtus  arteriofus,  to  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  each  branch  of  the  left  pulmonary  vein.  Behind 
it  is  attached  to  both  of  the  right  pulmonary  veins,  to  the 
left  auricle,  to  both  the  left  pulmonary  veins,  to  the  inferior 
cava,  to  the  feptum  of  the  auricles,  to  the  right  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  the  aorta  under  the  origin  of 
its  great  branches  ; it  embraces  the  latter  veffel  and  the  con- 
tiguous pulmonary  artery  in  the  form  of  a cylindrical  Iheath. 
But  three-fourths  only  of  the  aorta  are  furrounded,  becaufe 
the  remainder,  looking  towards  the  pulmonary  artery,  ad- 
heres to  that  veffel  by  means  of  cellular  fubllance.  It  fur- 
rounds  the  fuperior  cava  in  the  form  of  a ring,  fo  that  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  portions  of  the  pericardial  cavity  com- 
municate together  between  this  vein  and  the  aorta.  A fimilar 
ring  furrounds  the  inferior  cava.  Hence  there  are  from  fix 
to  eight  perforations  in  the  membrane  ; 1 , for  the  fuperior 
cava  ; 2,  for  the  inferior  cava  ; 3,  for  the  left  pulmonary  ar- 
tery ; 4,  for  the  right  pulmonary  artery  ; 5,  6,  7,  8,  one  or 
two  for  the  pulmonary  veins  on  each  fide.  Yet  wC  ffiould 
form  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  fubjeCt,  if  we  fuppofed  the 
membrane  to  be  aCtually  penetrated  by  thefe  openings  ; it  is 
merely  folded  backwards,  or  reflected  to  cover  the  large 
veffels,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart.  The  folds 
formed  at  its  reflections  cover  thefe  organs  by  a kind  of 
fheaths,  and  there  is  no  opening  in  the  membrane  at  any  part. 
According  to  this  reprefentation,  if  the-  thin  production  of 
the  membrane  could  be  removed  from  the  large  veffels  and 
the  heart,  we  fhould  have  a complete  membranous  bag,  and 
the  parts  juft  named  would  be  clearly  feen  to  be  on  its  out- 
fide.  The  membrane,  being  reflected  over  thefe  veffels,  and 
defeending  to  the  heart,  gives  them  an  exterior  covering  near 
that  organ.  When  it  is  inflated,  the  angles  of  reflection 
become  more  evident,  and  form  two  anterior  and  two  pofterior 
cornua.  Defeending  from  thefe  parts,  the  pericardium  be- 
comes much  thinner  and  more  delicate,  and  is  firmlv  fixed 
by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  whole  external  furface  of  the 
heart,  fo  as  to  give  it  a fmooth  covering.  Fat  is  collected 
between  this  membrane  and  the  heart,  about  the  courfe  of 
the  coronary  veffels,  more  plentifully  round  the  large  trunks 
and  more  fparingly  about  the  fmaller  branches,  except  in 
very  lean  fubjeCts. 

The  pericardium  is  a white,  denfe,  and  very  firm  mem- 
brane , 
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brane  ; rough  on' the  outfide  from  its  connexion  by  cellular 
fubftance  to  the  furrounding  parts  ; and  perfectly  poliihcd 
internally,  where  it  is  moiftened  by  a ferous  fecretion.  Its 
Ilrength  is  fo  confiderable,  that  although  it  is  very  much 
thinner  than  the  aorta,  it  will  bear  a heavier  weight  after 
death,  without  being  torn. 

Bichat  defcribes  the  pericardium  as  being  compofed  of  two 
membranes,  a fibrous  and  a ferous  one.  The  former  arifes 
circularly  from  the  middle  of  the  aponeurotic  centre  of  the 
diaphragm,  with  which  it  is  perfeftly  identilied,  afeends 
round  the  heart,  which  it  embraces  as  far  as  the  balls,  is  con- 
tinued for  fome  length  over  the  origin  of  the  large  \eflels, 
which  it  conceals,  but  is  foon  divided  into  feveral  diftinft 
Iheaths,  in  order  to  accompany  thefe  veflels  to  a certain 
didance.  It  is  confounded  with  the  external  coverings  of 
the  vefTels,  and  thus  ends  indiftinftly.  Its  organization  bears 
the  mod  perfect  analogy  to  that  of  the  dura  mater,  but  is 
rather  thinner.  It  is  Formed  of  whitifh  and  irregularly  dif- 
pofed  fibres,  eroding  in  various  directions,  fometimes  id  - 
lated,  and  fometimes  collect'd  into  large  fafciculi.  Thefe 
are  continued  below  with  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the 
diaphragm  ; and  they  feparate  to  be  prolonged  over  the 
vefTels  above.  The  ferous  membrane  lines  the  former,  and 
is  prolonged  over  the  heart.  It  is  i'o  intimately  connefted  to 
the  fibrous,  that  the  two  may  be  faid  to  be  confolidatcd,  and 
cannot  even  he  feparatrd,  except  at  the  very  fmall  fpaces 
where  the  ferous  is  reflected.  The  latter  adheres  by  a loofc 
cellular  fubflance  to  the  vefTels,  but  more  clofely  to  the 
heart.  The  internal  furface  of  this,  every  where  in  con- 
taft  with  itfelf,  fecretes  the  ferous  fluid  of  the  pericardium. 
On  the  whole  the  pericardium  belongs  to  Bichat’s  clafs  of 
fibro-ferous  membranes.  He  compares  the  two  portions  of 
which  it  confids,  in  their  relation  to  the  heart,  to  the  dura 
mater  and  arachnoid  coat  in  the  head.  Anatomie  deferip- 
tive,  tome  iv. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  fmall  twigs  derived 
from  the  internal  mammary,  phrenic,  coronary,  &c.  ; and 
the  vein?  join  the  correfponding  trunks.  The  abforbents 
enter  the  glands,  which  lie  near  the  aorta  and  fuperior 
cava.  It  receives  no  nerves. 

The  pericardium  pofTefles  the  extenfibility  and  contract- 
ility, derived  from  organization.  Hence  it  is  accommo- 
dated to  the  varying  fl/.e  of  the  heart ; and  lienee  it  yields 
even  if  the  heart  fhould  be  diftended  much  more  than  ufual. 
Its  exteniion  in  hydrops  pericardii  proves  alfo  its  extenfi- 
bilitv.  Befides  the  organic  fenlibility  required  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  its  nutrition,  it  pofTefles  a ft  ill  higher  degree  which 
regulates  the  depofition  of  fluid  from  its  exlialant  arteries. 
Thefe  depolit  a moiflure,  which  lubricates  theoppofed  fur- 
faces  of  the  heart,  and  its  containing  bag,  and  facilitates 
their  motions,  which  is  conftantly  removed  by  the  abforbents 
during  life,  but  is  collected  after  death,  when  abforption 
has  ceafed  into  a few  drops  of  a clear  yellowifli  fluid.  At 
a longer  time  after  death  this  liquor  pericardii  is  confiderably 
jncreafed  in  quantity,  by  the  tranfudation  of  the  ferum 
feparated  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  In  many  fubjeCts  it  exifts  in  great  abundance,  having, 
been  depofited  fo  copioufly  in  confequence  of  difeafe  during 
life  ; ami  in  this  cafe  its  properties  are  often  altered. 

In  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  14,  a chemical  analyfls  of 
this  fluid  is  given  by  Hr.  Bollock.  He  obtained  it  from 
the  pericardium  ot  a boy  who  died  fuddenly.  It  refembled 
the  ferum  of  the  blood  in  colour  and  appearance,  and  left  a 
refulue  of  T‘. , when  evaporated  to  drynefs.  The  heat  of 
boiling  water  made  it  opaque  and  thready.  Oxymuriate  of 
mercury  produced  copious  precipitation  ; but  when  the 
fluid  had  been  boiled,  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  re-diffolved, 
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the  folution  was  not  aflefted  by  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
Thefe  experiments  fhew  that  it  contained  albumen.  When 
it  was  faturated  with  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  infufion  of 
galls  produced  no  effeCl,  indicating  the  ab fence  ot  gelatine. 
Neutral  acetate  of  lead  produced  a copious  precipitate,  even 
after  the  fluid  had  been  boiled  to  drynefs,  and  re-diffolved  in 
water.  Nitrate  of  filver  indicated  the  prefence  of  muiiatic 
acid.  According  to  thefe  experiments  ico  parts  contain, 
Of  Water  - 92.0 

— Albumen  - 5.5 

— Mucus  - . 2.0 

— Muriate  of  foda  0.5. 

Phyfiologifls  generally  reprefent  the  ufe  of  the  pericar- 
dium, to  be  that  of  confining  the  heart  in  its  fituation, 
fecluding  it  from  the  furrounding  parts,  and  facilitating  its 
motions  by  its  lubricating  exhalation.  Hr.  Baillie  met  with 
an  inflance  in  which  this  covering  did  not  exifl ; the  pleurae 
covered  the  heart,  and  there  was  no  reafon  to  luppofe  that 
any  imperfeftion  in  the  functions  of  the  organ  had  exifted 
during  life.  Examples  are  not  uncommon,  of  complete 
adhefion  between  the  bag  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  re- 
flected portion  of  the  membrane,  without  any  remarkable 
influence  on  the  heart’s  aft  ion. 

Haller  particularly  infills  on  the  eflefts  of  the  pericardium, 
in  bellowing  llcadinefs  and  precifion  on  the  heart’s  motions. 
“ We  can  eafily  fee  in  a living  animal,  what  confufion  takes 
place  in  the  motions  of  the  heart,  as  foon  as  it  has  loft  the 
fupport  of  the  pericardium.  So  long  as  the  membrane  is 
entire,  the  heart  is  moved  equably,  each  contraction  is  iimi- 
lar  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  motions  are  all  executed 
within  the  fame  limits.  If  the  pericardium  be  divided  and 
removed,  every  tiling  is  immediately  difturbed  ; the  heart  in 
its  motions  wanders  out  of  its  accuftomcd  track,  and  does 
not  execute  two  pulfations  alike.”  Elem.  Phyliol.  tom.  i. 
P-  291- 

The  heart,  which  is  the  central  organ  of  the  circulating 
fyllems,  is  a hollow  mufcle,  the  contraftions  of  which 
propel  the  blood  into  all  the  arteries  of  the  body.  It  is 
iituated  in  the  feparation  of  the  two  laminae  of  the  mediafti- 
num,  and  enclofcd,  together  with  a certain  portion  of  the 
trunks  of  the  large  blood-velfels  connefted  with  it,  in  the 
pericardium. 

The  heart  lies  behind  the  fternum,  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  lall  true  ribs  on  the  left  fide  ; in  front  of  the  cefophagus, 
of  the  defeending  aorta,  and  of  the  vertebral  column,  above 
the  diaphragm  ; below  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ; 
and  between  the  two  lungs  which  enclofe  it  nearly  on  every 
fiole.  It  is  fixed  in  its  fituation  by  the  pericardium,  and  by 
the  large  blood-veflels,  over  which  this  membrane  is  reflected. 

Yet  its  fituation  undergoes  certain  changes:  refting  cn 
the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  its  point 
of  fupport,  the  heart  follows  the  motions  of  this  mufcle.  It 
defeendsand  pafles  (lightly  backwards  in  infpiration,  afeends 
and  comes  a little  forwards  again  at  the  moment  of  expira- 
tion. Obeying  the  force  of  gravity,,  it  pafles  backwards, 
and  falls,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprellion,  againft  the  aorta, 
when  we  lie  horizontally  on  the  back  ; in  the  oppofite  or 
prone  pofition  of  the  trunk,  it  comes  towards  the  fternum. 
When  we  reft  on  the  right  fide,  the  heart  inclines  towards 
the  right  ribs  and  lung,  and  liberates  the  left  lung,  and  vice 
verfd.  That  thefe  changes  do  actually  take  place,  may  be 
ealily  proved  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  left  fide  oi  the 
fternum,  when  the  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  infpiring 
deeply  and  thcln  expiring,,  or  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
trunk  fo  as  to  place  it  in  the  various  poftures  juft  mentioned. 
The  beating  is  increafed,  diminiihed,  or  apparently  ceafes 
altogether,  according  to  thefe  alterations..  Yet  we  muft 
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obfcrvc,  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  fituation  of  the 
heart  by  its  weight  only,  are  very  limited,  and  that  when  its 
pollutions  are  fenfible  in  a very  conliderable  .extent,  or  in  a 
different  fituation  from  what  we  have  defcribcd,  the  caufe 
mull  be  lome  difeafed  affedtion.  A diftended  Hate  of  the 
itomach  may  urge  the  point  of  the  heart  upwards  ; and  the 
whole  organ  may  afcend,  when  the'  gravid  uterus  or  any 
other  caufe  of  dillenfion  affcdling  the  whole  abdomen,  adls 
on  the  diaphragm  in  that  direction.  When  the  fluid  of 
afcites  is  fuddenly  withdrawn,  it  defcends  again,  makes 
different  angles  with  the  large  veffels,  and  carries  the  aorta 
down  with  it. 

In  fiances  have  occurred,  but  rarely,  in  which  the  fituation 
of  the  heart  has  been  inverted  ; fo  that  its  point  extended  to 
the  ribs  of  the  right  fide,  and  its  balls  was  towards  the  left ; 
at  the  fame  time  a fimilar  unnatural  pofition  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  all  the  large  veffels,  and  the  abdominal  vifeera. 
This  unufual  formation  does  not  affedl  the  funftions  of  the 
organs,  which  are  in  every  rcfpedl  as  per  left  as  in  the  more 
common  arrangement. 

The  volume  of  the  heart,  in  fubjedls  of  the  fame  age,  pre- 
fonts  fucli  numerous  varieties,  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  exaftnefs.  Soemmerring  fays,  tliat  it  weighs, 
together  with  the  pericardium,  from  io  to  20  ounces.  It 
is  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body,  as  the  fubjedt 
is  younger. 

The  figure  of  the  heart  is  fomevvbat  conical,  or  it  re- 
fembles  rather  the  feclion  of  a cone,  divided  by  a perpen- 
dicular .plane  carried  through  it  from  the  bafis  to  the  apex. 
The  "point  is  rounded,  and  two  mufcular  and  membranous 
bags  of  very  irregular  figures,  and  in  contain  with  each 
other,  are  placed  at  its  bafis.  This  cone  lies  obliquely  on 
the  diaphragm,  with  its  bafe  turned  backwards,  upwards, 
and  towards  the  right  ; and  its  apex  pointing  downwards, 
forwards,  and  to  the  left.  We  diftinguifh  in  this  organ  a 
fuperior  and  inferior  furface,  a right  and  left  margin,  a 
bafis  and  an  apex. 

The  fuperior  furface  (facies  major  or  gibba)  is  gently 
convex.  That  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  right 
ventricle  is  much  broader  than  that  belonging  to  the  left,  and 
the  two  are  feparated  by  a fuperficial  longitudinal  groove, 
continued  from  the  balls  to  the  apex,  and  lodging  a branch 
of  the  left  coronary  artery.  This  groove  correfponds  to  the 
fuperior  margin  of  the  feptum  ventriculorum.  The  inferior 
lurface  (facies  minor  or  plana)  is  flat  and  horizontal,  and 
reits  on  that  part  of  the  pericardium  which  is  attached  to  the 
diaphragm.  Here  the  left  ventricle  occupies  a larger  fpace 
than  the  right,  and  is  not  fo  flat ; the  two  are  feparated  by 
a groove  continued  from  the  balls  to  the  apex,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  fuperior  furface.  This  groove 
contains  the  right  coronary  artery,  and  a large  vein. 

The  right  edge,  rather  longer  than  the  left,  is  very  fharp, 
and  inclined  forwards  and  downwards  ; the  left  margin  is 
very  thick,  and  turned  a little  backwards. 

The  bafis  of  the  heart,  turned  backwards,  upwards,  and 
to  the  right,  adheres  to  the  pericardium  by  means  of  the 
arteries  which  arife  from,  and  of  the  veins  which  terminate 
in  this  vifeus.  The  apex,  turned  forwards,  downwards,  and 
to  the  left,  is  obtufe,  particularly  in  the  feetus,  of  which 
the  two  ventricles  are  nearly  equal,  while  in  the  adult  the 
left  is  longer  than  the  right.  This  apex  is  almoft  always 
bifid  from  the  meeting  of  the  grooves  of  the  upper  and 
lower  furfaces.  Of  the  two  parts,  into  which  the  point  is 
divided,  the  anterior,  belonging  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  thin- 
ner and  lhorter  than  the  pofterior,  which  is  formed  by  the 
left.  In  order  to  fee  thefe  diftindlly  it  is  neceffary  to  remoye 
the  fat. 


The  heart  contains  four  cavities,  which  are  named  the 
ventricles  and  the  auricles.  The  former  conllitute  the 
hirgelt  portion  of  the  organ,  and  feem  properly  to  make  up 
the  heart  ; while  the  auricles  are  mere  appendages  placed  at 
the  bafis.  There  is  an  auricle  and  a ventricle  on  each  fide 
of  the  heart  ; and  they  are  diilinguiflied  by  the  epithets 
right  and  left.  But  as  the  heart  is  placed  obliquely,  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  turned  towards  the  frfint  of 
the  cheil,  while  the  left  cavities  are  diredled  backwards : 
hence  the  epithets  anterior  and  polterior  exprefs  the  fitua- 
tion of  thefe  organs  more  correctly  than  right  and  left.  In 
the  early  ages  of  anatomy,  when  there  were  no  opportuni- 
ties of  examining  human  bodies,  the  carcafes  of  brutes  were 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  anatomical  inveftigation  ; in 
them  the  poll. ion  of  the  heart  is  firaight  inflead  of  oblique, 
fo  that  the  two  fides  are  right  and  left  in  their  pofition. 
Thefe  names  have  been  transferred  to  human  anatomy,  and 
are  now  fo  firmly  eftablilhed  in  general  life,  that  the  more 
correct  ones  of  anterior  and  poilerior  will  probably  not 
fuperfede  them. 

The  auricles  communicate  with  the  ventricles  by  openings, 
of  which  the  fize,  form,  and  11  nidi  tire  will  be  deferibed 
hereafter.  They  receive  the  blood  returned  from  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  by  the  veins  : the  ventricles  expel  it 
again  through  the  arteries.  The  right  auricle  (finus  dexter 
or  anterior,  auris  or  auricula  dextra,  atrium  cordis  dextrum, 
finus  venarum  cavarum)  correfponds  to  the  two  venas  cavse 
and  the  coronary  vein  of  the  heart : the  left  (finus  finiller 
or  polterior,  auris  or  auricula  fmiftra,  atrium  finiftrum, 
finus  venarum  pulmonalium)  to  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 
The  right  ventricle  (ventriculus  dexter,  or  anterior  or  pul- 
monalis)  gives  origin  to  the  pulmonary  artery  ; and  the  left 
(ventriculus  finiller,  poilerior,  or  aorticus)  to  the  aorta. 
Both  the  auricles  and  the  ventricles  are  fo  clofely  connected 
together,  as  to  form,  on  external  appearance,  a fingle  organ  : 
but  they  are  divided  on  the  infide  by  a complete  partition. 
The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  form  the  right  half,  or  fide 
of  the  heart  (cor  dextrum)  ; and  the  other  cavities  the  left 
fide  (cor  fin  ill  rum ) . 

Each  auricle  and  ventricle  poffeffes  two  kinds  of  openings; 
by  thofe  of  one  defeription  the  auricles  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  thefe  are  more  than  one  in  each  cavity  ; by  the 
others  they  tranfmit  this  blood  into  the  ventricles.  In  like 
manner,  each  ventricle  has  an  opening,  through  which  blood 
arrives  in  its  cavity,  and  another,  by  which  it  propels  this 
blood  into  its  correfponding  artery  : the  apertures  in  the 
auricles  then  are  venous  and  ventricular  ; thofe  in  the  veu- 
ticles,  auricular  and  arterial. 

The  ltruftn  re  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  very  different ; 
and  this  is  eafily  explained  by  a comparative  view  of  their 
functions.  The  former  cavities  propel  their  blood  into  the 
latter  through  the  openings  of  communication  ; — confe- 
qucnily  through  a very  fliort  courfe,  which  can  he  accom- 
plilhed  by  the  flighted,  impelling  power.  Hence,  thefe  cavi- 
ties  are  furuithed  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  look  almoll  like  membranous  bags  By  the  ven- 
tricles the  blood  is  to  be  urged  through  the  arterial  fyftem 
which  includes,  from  its  origin  to  its  termination,  a paffage 
of  conliderable  length.  They  are  rendered  capable  of  this 
more  powerful  exertion  by  confiderable  mufcular  llrengtb, 
and  poffefs  fo  much  larger  a quantity  of  mufcular  fibres  as 
to  be  entirely  unlike  the  auricles.  The  two  ventricles  them, 
felves  are  very  diflimilar  in  their  thicknefs  and  llrengtb  ; 
the  right,  which  fends  the  blood  only  through  the  lun^s, 
being  much  weaker  than  the  left,  which  has  to  propel  it°to 
the  moll  dillant  parts  of  the  body. 

The  right  auricle  is  placed  at  the  bafis  of  the  correfpqnd- 
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ii5g  ventricle,  and  in  clofe  apportion  to  the  left  auricle 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a thin  feptum.  It  is  broader 
ar.d  larger  than  the  left ; but  this  inequality,  which  is  fuf- 
licicntly  obvious  in  the  adult,  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the 
firtus  and  newly-born  child.  It  is  oblong  from  above  down- 
wards, and  when  diftended  nearly  refembles  in  figure  the 
fourth  part  of  an  oval.  We  defcribe  in  it  an  external  and  an 
internal  iidc,  an  anterior  fide,  a fuperior  and  an  inferior  ex- 
tremity. The  external  fide,  convex  and  fmooth,  is  contiguous 
to  the  pericardium  ; the  internal  is  confounded  with  the  left 
auricle,  and  the  anterior  is  united  to  the  balls  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  upper  extremity  receives  behind  the  fupe- 
rior vena  cava,  which  has  a courfc  of  fomc  length  within  the 
pericardium,  and  defeends  rather  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  behind  forwards.  On  the  front  this  extremity 
prefents  a narrow  prolongation,  or  appendix,  of  a flattened 
form,  terminating  in  a point,  and  having  very  irregular  jagged 
edges  ; it  is  placed  nearly  trail fverfely  between  the  aorta 
and  the  right  ventricle.  A comparifon  of  this  loole  procefs 
to  a dog’s  ear  gave  ufe  to  the  appellation  of  auricula,  which 
was  firlt  given  to  this  part  only,  but  has  fince  been  extended 
to  the  whole  cavity.  By  Latin  writers  the  auricula  is  ft  ill 
often  diltinguilhed  from  the  finus  of  the  venae  cavae.  The 
inferior  extremity  receives  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  its  lower 
and  inner  part  : this  vein  is  much  larger  than  the  fuperior, 
and  does  not  continue  for  any  length  within  the  pericardium, 
as  it  opens  into  the  auricle  immediately  after  penetrating 
the  diaphragm.  Its  diredlion  is  rather  oblique  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  before  backwards. 

On  the  interior  of  the  auricle,  the  external  fide  prefents  a 
great  number  of  projections,  formed  by  mufcular  fafciculi, 
which  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  various 
length  and  breadth.  They  are  for  the  mod  part  parallel,  fo 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  hence 
named  mufeuli  peftinati : they  are  directed  from  behind 
forwards,  and  communicate  together  by  other  fmallcr  fafci- 
culi difpofed  obliquely  in  their  intervals.  The  internal  fide 
is  formed  by  the  feptum,  which  divides  the  two  auricles.  In 
the  adult  it  prefents,  below  its  middle,  a deprefiion  which  is 
named  folia  ovalis,  although  its  outline  is  very  nearly  circular  : 
here  the  auricular  feptum  is  very  thin,  being  compofed  of 
the  internal  lining  only.  This  deprefiion  is  deeped  above, 
but  its  depth  gradually  diminilhes  downwards,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely loll  below,  where  the  furface  is  continuous  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Towards  its  upper  part,  an  opening  of 
various  fizes,  by  which  the  two  auricles  communicate,  is 
frequently  feen  ; but  this  is  not  conllant.  We  have  fpoken 
further  on  this  fubjcfl  in  the  account  of  the  devclopement 
of  the  circulating  fyilcm  of  red  blood.  The  iurface  of  the 
folia  ovalis  is  fometimes  fmooth,  fometimes  irregular,  and, 
as  it  were,  reticulated.  The  fofla  ovalis  is  circumfcribed  by 
aproje&ingmufcular  arch,  (annulus  ovalis,  ifthmusVieudcnii,) 
tolerably  thick  at  its  upper  and  middle  part,  but  fo  ninth 
diminilhed  towards  its  extremities,  or  cornua,  that  itis  entirely 
effaced.  Thefe  extremities,  which  are  turned  downwards, 
and  feparated  bv  a fmall  interval,  are  didinguilhed  by  the 
names  anterior  and  poflerior  : the  former  is  turned  towards 
the  right,  is  the  thicked,  and  feparates  the  fofla  ovalis  from 
the  orifice  of  the  coronary  veins ; the  latter  is  much  lets 
prominent. 

The  anterior  fide  of  the  auricle  prefents  a large  opening, 
which  communicates  with  the  ventricle,  and  is  circular  when 
the  heart  is  diltended,  elliptical  when  it  is  collapfed.  Its 
edge  is  formed  by  a firm  and  whitilh  zone  (tendo  cordis  ve- 
nofus),  which  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  tendons  of 
the  heart,  but  on  accurate  examination  does  not  feem  to 
contaiu  any  tendinous  or  mufcular  fibres.  In  their  deferip- 
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tions  of  this  part  anatomifls  have  varied  greatly.  Some 
place  a tendon  here,  and  derive  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
ventricle  from  it ; others  defcribe  circular  mufcular  fibres 
composing  a fphindler.  Senac  admits  a tendinous  drudlure 
particularly  in  old  fubjefts  ; while  Morgagni  could  hardly 
difeern  any  thing  of  that  kind  even  in  the  bullock.  Haller, 
deferibing  it,  fays,  “ firma,  pene  callofa,  l'ubcserulea  cellu- 
lofa  fti'ia  nudafn  auris  membranam  cum  nuda  ventriculi  mem- 
brana  conjungit  and  adds  in  another  place  “ ego  vero 
lineam  reperi,  nullum  velligium  mufeuli  tendinifve  hie 
reperio.” 

On  the  front  the  fuperior  extremity  prefents  the  entrance 
of  the  auricular  appendix  deferibed  above  : behind  is  the 
opening  of  the  fuperior  vena  cava.  Mufcular  projecting 
columns  of  unequal  lizes,  curved,  firmly  attached  to  the  fides 
of  the  auricle,  and  varioufly  interwoven  form  the  internal 
furface  of  the  appendix.  The  opening  of  the  fuperior  cava 
is  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  inferior  ; and  the  interval 
between  the  two  is  occupied  externally  by  a thick  mufcular 
fafciculus,  which  has  no  connection  to  the  fibres  of  the  veins. 
The  fides  of  the  auricle  project  internally  between  the  two 
veins  in  the  fituation  of  the  fafciculus,  but  not  to  any'  con- 
fiderable  extent  : this  is  the  part  deferibed  by  the  name  of 
tuberculum  Lovveri,  which,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  that  anatomift,  cannot  be  difeovered  in  the  heart. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  right  auricleprefcnts  the  orifice 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  that  of  the  great  coronary  vein. 
On  its  anterior  and  left  part  the  former  vein  is  furniflred  with 
a fmall  membranous  fold,  named  valvula  Euftaehii,  or  nobijis, 
of  which  the  fize  varies  in  different  fubjedts,  but  is  never 
fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  opening.  It  is  generally 
larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult  ; after  birth  it  not  only 
diminilhes  in  fize,  relatively  to  the  other  parts,  but  often 
becomes  reticulated  at  its  loofe  edge,  whence  it  has  been 
deferibed  by  the  name  of  valvula  reticularis;  The  fold  is 
fo  inconfiderable  in  fome  fubjedts,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
entirely  deficient.  Its  pofilion  is  nearly  vertical,  and  its 
figure  is  that  of  a crefcent.  We  diftinguifh  in  it  two  fur- 
faces,  two  edges,  and  two  extremities,  or  cornua.  One  of 
its  furfaces  is  turned  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  ; the  other,  facing 
forwards,  and  to' the  left,  correfponds  to  the  fides  of  the 
cavity.  One  edge  is  adherent,  and  the  other  loofe  : the  firfl, 
placed  downwards,  and  rather  forwards,  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  left  part  of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  ; the  latter,  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  more  or  lefs  concave.  One  extremity  is 
turned  towards  the  left,  and  a little  backwards  and  upwards  ; 
the  other  to  the  right  forwards,  and  a little  downwards. 
The  former  is  atached  to  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  anulus  ovalis,  the  latter  to  the  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  Euftachian  valve  is 
formed  by  a fold  of  the  membranes,  which  lines  the  right 
auricle  ; but  in  many  fubjedts  its  loofe  edge  forms  a kind  of 
net-work.  The  office  ot  this  valve  feems  to  be  connected 
with  the  foetal  circulation,  as  the  fize  of  the  fold  is  fo  much 
more  conliderable  at  that  time. 

The  mouth  of  the  great  coronary  vein  is  placed  between 
that  of  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  aperture  of  communication 
with  the  ventricle,  and  near  to  the  feptum  of  the  auricles. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  a fufficiently  large  valve  to  cover  it  en- 
tirely. The  form  of  this  valve  is  like  a crefcent,  with  the  con- 
vex edge  attached,  and  the  concave  margin  loofe  ; the  latter 
is  frequently  reticulated.  It  ferves  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
the  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  coronary  vein.  Befides 
this  there  are  feveral  other  openings  from  fmaller  veins,  un- 
provided with  valves,  into  the  right  auricle.  s 
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The  left  auricle,  rather  fmaller  than  the  right,  lias  nearly  cond  kind  are  attached  by  both  ends  to  tire  ventricle  : and 


the  figure  of  a cube,  and  offers  fix  fides  to  our  confidcration. 
The  anterior  is  connected  to  the  bafis  of  the  left  ventricle  : 
the  internal  is  confounded  with  the  oppofite  auricle  : the 
polterior,  fuperior,  and  external  are  fmooth  and  contiguous 
to  the  pericardium.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  fide 
an  auricular  appendix  is  continued,  as  in  the  right  auricle  ; 
ic  is  fmaller  than  on  the  right  fide,  turns  forwards,  and  a 
little  to  the  right,  on  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  lies  loofely 
at  the  left  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  figure 
is  nearly  triangular,  and  the  fides  are  jagged. 

The  four  pulmonary  veins,  of  which  two  are  on  each  fide, 
open  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  auricle.  The  two 
of  the  left  fide  are  the  mod  eafily  feen  in  the  pericardium  : 
the  right  are  concealed  by  the  fuperior  cava,  and  by  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

On  the  infide  the  anterior  fide  of  the  left  auricle  prefents 
a circular  opening  of  communication,  with  the  ventricle, 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  furnifhed  like 
it  with  a denfe  whitifh  circle  of  a fuppofed  tendinous 
nature.  The  poflerior  fide  exhibits  the  openings  of  the 
four  pulmonary  veins ; and  the  internal  contributes  to  the 
feptum  of  the  auricles.  When  an  opening  in  the  folia  ova- 
lis  leads  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  it  is  feen  on  this 
furface.  In  the  upper  edge  is  feen  the  opening  of  the  appen- 
dicular cavity,  the  furface  of  which  exhibits  projecting  muf- 
cular  columns  varying  confiderably  in  number,  fize,  and  di- 
rection, but  much  lefs  numerous  and  confiderable  than  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  inferior  and  external  fides  are  fmooth, 
and,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  auricle,  prefent  uo  columns. 

The  fides  of  the  auricles  have  very  litle  thicknefs  : thofe 
of  the  right,  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  left,  are  femi-tranfpa- 
rent,  and  appear  merely  membranous  in  many  places  in  the 
intervals  between  the  mufcular  fafciculi,  where  the  ferous 
and  internal  linings  are  in  contaCt.  They  are  formed  of  muf- 
cular fibres,  placed  between  two  membranes  ; of  which  the 
external  is  a reflection  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  internal 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  veins,  and  of  the  ventricles, 
which  has  been  already  noticed.  The  mufcular  fibres  are  ge- 
nerally torn  when  we  attempt  to  feparate  them  from  the  mem- 
brane between  which  they  lie ; and  are  fo  intricately  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  ufelefs 
to  attempt  at  unravelling  and  minutely  defcribing  their  ar- 
range men  t. 

The  right  ventricle  refembles  a triangular  pyramid,  and 
c.  filers  for  our  obiervation  a fuperior,  an  inferior,  and  a left 
furface  ; a bafis  and  an  apex.  The  fuperior  furface,  confi- 
derably broader  than  the  inferior,  is  inclined  forwards  and  to 
the  right ; the  inferior  forms  part  of  tHe  flat  furface  of  the 
heart ; both  are  imooth,  and  contiguous  to  the  pericardium. 
The  left  furface  is  confounded  with  the  oppofite  ventri- 
cle in  a common  feptum,  of  which  we  ftiall  Ipeak  below. 
The  bafis  is  joined  to  the  left  auricle  ; the  fuperior  and  left 
part  gives  origin  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 

On  the  interior  the  left  furface  is  formed  by  the  feptum, 
which  is  thicker  towards  the  bafis  than  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  perforated  by  no  opening.  The  fuperior,  inferior,  and 
left  furfaces,  are  tolerably  fmooth  towards  the  bafis  of  the 
heart,  but  in  the  reft  of  their  extent  they  exhibit  a great 
number  of  flefhy  columns  (columns  carneas),  formed  by  the 
molt  interior  fibres  of  the  ventricle,  and  varying  much  in  fize, 
length,  and  direction.  Three  kinds  of  thefe  columns  may  be 
diflinguifhed.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  fixed  by  one 
extremity  to  the  fide  of  the  ventricle,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
loofe  edge  of  the  tricufpidal  valve,  by  means  of  fmall  tendi- 
nous threads  (chordae  tendinean  I The  columns  of  the  le- 


tkofe  of  the  third  are  fixed  in  their  whole  length. 

The  number  of  the  firft  clafs  varies  very  confiderably  in 
different  individuals  : often  they  amount  to  eight  or  nine. 
Their  fize  and  length  are  equally  uncertain.  Some  are  fhort, 
fo  as  to  refemble  nipples  : the  longer  ones  are  generally  cy- 
lindrical, and  rounded  at  the  end  ; and  fome  are  joined  toge- 
ther in  various  ways : all  thefe  are  directed  from  the  apex 
towards  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  and  they  are  attached  to  the 
inner  furface  of  the  ventricle  more  or  lefs  near  to  its  apex  : 
their  points,  bifurcated  or  divided  into  three  portions,  give 
origin  to  feveral  tendinous  threads,  which  diverge  like  the 
brandies  of  a fan,  are,  for  the  moll  part,  attached  to  the  tri- 
cufpidal valve,  but  terminate  partly  in  the  fides  of  the  ventri- 
cle. Some  of  thefe  communicate  together  ; and  they  are  fome- 
times  feen  to  pafs  from  one  column  to  another.  The  tendi- 
nous threads  either  go  ftraight  to  the  valve,  or  they  are  di- 
vided in  their  progrefs  into  fmaller  filaments  : the  Ihorter 
ones  terminate  on  the  loofe  edge  of  the  valve,  while  the 
longer  are  continued  for  a greater  or  lefs  extent  upon  that 
furface  of  the  valve,  which  is  turned  towards  the  fide  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  columns  occupies  particularly  the  an- 
terior or  lower  third  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  tolerably  nume- 
rous : they  decuffate  each  other,  and  are  varioufly  conne&ed, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  net-work.  Thofe  of  the  third  kind 
are  the  moll  numerous  : they  have  every  variety  of  fize  and 
diredlion,  and  connexion  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  nearly 
the  whole  ventricle  very  irregular  on  its  furface.  More  or 
lefs  deep  depreffions  of  various  figures  are  left  between  them. 
From  this  difpofition  of  the  mufcular  columns,  it  appears 
that  the  ventricle  is  not  fo  much  a cavity  as  an  affemblage 
of  cavities,  or  of  compartments  formed  by  the  interweav- 
ing of  the  mufcular  fafciculi,  of  which  the  number  is  very 
great. 

The  bafis  of  the  right  ventricle  has  two  openings ; of 
which  the  largeft,  placed  downwards  and  to  the  right,  forms 
its  communication  with  the  auricle,  and  is  called  the  auricu- 
lar or  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  (oltium  venofum)  : the 
other,  fmaller  and  higher,  communicating  with  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  named  the  arterial  orifice  (odium  arteriofuin. ) 
Thefe  are  feparated  by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch. 

The  auricular  opening  is  furnifhed  with  a valve,  called  the 
tricufpidal  or  triglochine,  formed  by  a circular  fold  of  mem- 
brane produced  from  the  fides  of  the  opening  towards  the 
point  of  the  ventricle  (anulus  valvulofus),  and  divided  at  its 
inferior  or  loofe  edge  into  feveral  portions,  three  of  which 
are  generally  more  confiderable  than  the  others,  and  have 
been  reprefented  as  three  diftinCl  valves.  It  prefents  two 
edges,  of  which  one  is  adherent,  and  the  other  loofe  and 
moveable  ; and  two  furfaces.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  turned  to- 
wards the  fides  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  other  towards  the 
auricular  orifice.  The  adherent  edge  is  attached  to  the 
fides  of  the  opening  in  its  whole  circumference  ; and  here 
the  valve  is  compofed  of  a fingie  circular  membranous 
production.  The  loofe  margin  is  attached  to  the  flelhv  co- 
lumns of  the  firft  kind  by  means  of  the  tendinous  threads  al- 
ready deferibed,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  pointed  portions, 
varying  confiderably  in  number  and  appearance  ; three'o: 
which  are  however  almoft  conllantly  more  confpicuous  than 
the  others,  fo  as  to  have  given  a name  to  the  valve  : of  thefe 
divifions  one,  confiderably  broader  and  longer  than  the  other, 
is  placed  upwards  and  forwards,  towards  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  which  it  covers  in  great  meafure,  when 
it  is  applied  again!!  the  fide  of  the  ventricle.  This  is  named 
by  Lieutaud  the  valvular  feptum,  and  is  reprefented  by  him 
to  leparate  the  ventricle  into  two  cavities,  of  which  one,  cor- 
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refponding  to  the  auricle,  is  named  the  auricular ; the  other, 
correfponding  to  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  is  named  the  arterial ; 
one  of  the  other  two  portions  is  turned  downwards  and  for- 
wards, towards  the  inferior  furface  and  (harp  edge  of  the  ven- 
tricle : the  other  is  placed  backwards  and  to  the  left,  to- 
wards the  feptum. 

This  valve  is  made  up  of  two  membranons  layers  adhering 
mod  clofely  to  each  other  : one  is  a continuation  of  the  lining 
of  the  right  auricle,  the  other  of  the  ventricle.  They  are 
ftrengthened  by  the  expanfion  of  the  tendinous  threads  on 
their  furface. 

The  life  of  this  valve  is  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
back  again  into  the  auricle  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  It 
lies  againft  the  fide  of  the  cavity,  where  tlie  blood  paffis 
through  the  auricular  opening ; but  when  the  ventricle 
contracls,  the  three  portions  are  railed  from  this  fitua- 
tion,  and  meet  together  fo  as  to  clofe  the  opening  : tliefe  fadts 
may  be  obferved  by  injecting  any  fluid  in  the  dead  fubjcct 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  blood. 

The  arterial  opening  of  the  right  ventricle  (odium  arterio- 
fum)  is  much  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  and  is  marked  by  a 
callous  ring  (tendo  cordis  arteriofus),  which  terminates  the 
flefhy  part  of  the  heart,  and  marks  out  tlie  origin  of  the  artery. 
We  have  already  defcribed,  in  the  account  ot  the  arterial  fyf- 
tem,  how  the  artery  and  ventricle  are  united.  The  entrance  oi 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  furniflicd  with  three  valves,  called  the 
figmoid  or  femilunar,  which  exactly  refemble,  in  their  ftrue- 
turc  and  difpofition,  the  valves  of  the  veins  defcribed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article.  As  they  are  deligned  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  their  attached 
edge  is  turned  towards  the  ventricle,  and  their  loofe  margin 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  artery.  The  looie  edge  is  rather 
thicker  than  the  red  of  the  valve,  and  has  a fmall  tubercle 
about  its  middle  (corpora  fefamoidea,  or  Arantii.)  This 
part  is  not  always  equally  evident,  and  even  feems  to  be  en- 
tirely deficient  in  fome  cafes.  The  figmoid  valves  in  tlie 
adult  are  fometimes  drengtliened  by  wliitifh  (hining  fibres, 
which  appear  to  arife  from  the  cornua  of  the  valve,  and  ex- 
tend to  various  didances  on  the  furface.  The  action  of 
thefe  valves  is  completely  mechanical,  and  may  be  obferved 
in  the  dead  body  by  injecting  contrary  to  the  blood’s  courfe. 
They  lie  againft  the  fide  of  the  artery,  where  the  ventricle 
*ont rafts ; and  are  fo  thin  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  t.ranf- 
miflion  of  the  blood  through  the  opening.  When  any  fluid 
comes  in  the  oppolitc  direction,  it  raifes  their  loofe  edges, 
fills  the  facs  intercepted  between  the  valves  and  the  artery, 
and  preffes  the  margins  together,  fo  as  completely  to  prevent 
ail  paflage  in  this  unnatural  courfe. 

The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  extends  ra- 
ther further  at  tlie  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  figure  is  that  of 
a cone  a little  flattened  on  the  fide  by  which  it  is  united  to 
the  right  ventricle.  We  conlider  in  it  a right  and  left  fur- 
face,  an  apex,  and  a bafis.  The  right  furface  is  confounded 
with  the  right  ventricle  ; the  left,  contiguous  to  the  pericar- 
dium, makes  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  furfaccs  of  the 
heart.  The  apex  is  obtufe,  and  forms  the  larged  part  of 
tlie  point  of  the  heart : the  bafis  is  joined  to  the  correfpond- 
ing auricle.  The  upper  and  right  part  gives  origin  to  the 
aorta. 

The  cavity  of  this  ventricle  prefents  the  fame  three  kinds 
of  mufcular  columns  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  right.  Thofe  of  the  firll  kind  arc  larger  but  lefs 
numerous  than  in  the  right  ventricle  : their  apices  are  more 
condantly  bifurcated,  or  even  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  tendinous  threads  arc  very  numerous,  and  are  of  a ii/.c 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  columns.  1 1 icy  diverge  in  a fan- 
like  manner,  and  are  attached  to  th'c  loofe  edge  oi  the  mitral 


valve  ; but  fome  are  connected  to  the  Tides  of  the  ventricle. 
Of  thofe,  which  are  attached  to  the  valves,  fome  pafs  without 
any  alteration  from  their  origin  to  their  infertion  : others  di- 
vide into  feveral  branches,  and  fome  communicate  together 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  net-work.  The  length  of  thefe 
threads  is  not  uniform : fome  exceed  an  inch,  while  others 
are  more  than  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  The  columns  of 
the  fecond  and  third  kinds  are  much  lefs  numerous  and  large 
than  in  the  right  ventricle.  They  are  altogether  deficient 
near  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  where  the  furface  of  the  ventri- 
cle is  fmooth.  The  bafis  of  this  \-entricle  pollefles  two  ori- 
fices correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide  : dk,  a 
larger  auricular,  and  a fmaller  arterial  opening. 

The  auricular  orifice,  (odium  venofum,)  fmaller  than  that 
of  the  right  ventricle,  is  bounded  like  it  by  a kind  of  whitiih 
zone,  from  which  there  is  a membranous  produftion,  de- 
fending into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  \\  here  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  and  confequently  named  the  mitral  valve',  which, 
in  all  the  effential  parts  of  its  conftruttion,  reiembles  the  tri- 
cufpidal ; like  that  it  has  two  furfaces,  one  turned  towards 
the  (Ides  of  the  cavity,  and  the  other  towards  the  auricular 
orifice ; it  has  alfo  two  edges,  of  which  the  adherent  one  is 
attached  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  auricular  orifice, 
and  the  loofe  one  is  connected  by  the  tendinous  threads  to 
the  flefhy  columns  of  the  ventricle.  The  latter  margin  is 
conitantly  divided  into  two  portions,  an  inferior  and  fmaller, 
a fuperior  and  larger  one,  correfponding  to  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta,  which  it  covers  ahnoft  entirely,  when  the  ventricle  is 
dilated. 

The  latter  is  the  valvular  feptum  of  Lieutaud,  who  con- 
ceives that  it  divides  tlie  cavity  of  the  ventricle  into  an  auri- 
cular and  an  arterial  portion.  Between  thele  two  por- 
tions the  mitral  valve  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  lines 
broad.  The  mitral  valve  is  confiderably  thicker  than  tlie 
tricufpidal,  and  often  befet  at  its  loofe  edge  with  fmall,  cal- 
lous, and  hard  tubercles.  Its  ufe  is  juil  the  fame  on  the 
left,  as  that  of  tlie  tricufpidal  valve  is  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  heart. 

The  arterial  orifice  of  the  ventricle  is  feparated  from  the  au- 
ricular only  by  the  attachment  of  the  large  portion  of  the  mi- 
tral valve  ; and  from  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  merely  by 
the  thicknefs  of  the  ventricular  feptillA.  It  is  marked  by  a 
callous  ring,  as  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  which  its  arrangement 
is  fimilar  in  every  refpeCt.  Three  figmoid  or  femilunar  valves 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  "pulmonary  arte- 
ry : they  are  larger  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  latter, 
and  have  more  confiderable  tubercles  on  their  loofe  edges. 
Their  office  is  juft  the  fame  in  the  aorta,  as  that  of  the  others 
in  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  fides  of  the  aorta,  oppofite 
to  the  fituation  of  the  valves,  fwell  into  three  fmall  tumours, 
and  tlmre  are  the  fame  number  of  fmall  cavities  on  the  infide, 
called  the  fmall  finufes  of  the  aorta  ; as  thefe  do  not  exift  in 
the  foetus,  they  may  be  confidered  to  arife  from  the  efforts 
of  the  blood  againft  the  veffel. 

The  two  ventricles  are  feparated  by  a mufcular  partition, 
which  is  thickeft  at  the  bafis,  and  grows  gradually  thin- 
ner to  its  termination  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  this  the 
fibres  of  the  two  ventricles  are  mixed  together,  fo  that  it  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  *he  left.  It  projedts  into  the  cavity’  of 
the  right  ventricle.  Its  whole  furface  has  a reticulated  ap- 
pearance, in  confequence  of  i's  poffeffing  flefhy  columns  like 
thofe  already  defcribed  ; and  there  are  little  depreffions  in  the 
intervals  of  thele,  which  were  confidered  by  the  older  anato- 
milts  to  be  openings  of  communication  between  the  two  cavi- 
ties. The  latter  opinion  is  now  completely  exploded,  and 
the  partition  is  allowed  to  be  perfeft. 

It  ha's  been  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  righ^ 
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ventricle  is  more  capacious  than  the  left ; but  this  point  has 
been  controverted.  Anatomifts  have  endeavoured  to  decide 
the  queftion  by  meafuring  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be 
introduced  by  the  way  of  inje&ion  ; and  in  thefe  expei  1- 
ments  Haller  has  fometimes  found  that  the  right  would  hold 
24  drams,  when  the  left  would  contain  little  more  than  eight. 
Window  and  Senac  agree  with  Haller  in  afligning  a greater 
capacity  to  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  to  the  corieipond- 
ing  auricle.  However,  Sabatier  refers  the  apparently  greater 
fize  of  the  right  after  death  to  the  congcition  in- the  right 
cavities,  which  occur  at  the  time  of  death,  and  ailerts,  that 
the  left  will  be  the  largeft,  if  the  animal  be  fo  killed  as  to 
produce  a congellion  on  that  fide,  and  liberate  the  light. 

The  flefhy  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  very  clofely  arranged, 
fo  that  the  heart  contains  a greater  quantity  of  fibres,  under 
a given  bulk,  than  any  other  mufcular  organ  in  the  body. 
Thefe  fibres  arc  comieifted  by  a very  fliort  and  denfe  cellular 
fub fiance  ; are  not  collected  into  diltinCl  fafciculi  furrounded 
by  a looier  medium,  as  in  other  mufcles  ; and  are  inter- 
woven with  each  other  in  fo  inextricable  a mannei,  that  the 
defeription  of  their  direction  and  arrangement  becomes  very 
difficult.  They  are  all  more  or  lefs  oblique,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  tranfverfe 
than  to  the  longitudinal  direction  ; and  none  extend  diicbtly 
from  the  bafis  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Their  origin  cannot 
be  fettled  : they  are  not  continuous  in  their  courfe  from  the 
bafis  to  the  apex  of  the  heart : and  their  infertion  is  equally 
uncertain.  They  an fe  from  all  points  of  the  fuiface  of  the 
ventricles,  and  they  feem  to  terminate  as  generally.  Tliofe 
of  the  two  fides  decuflate  at  acute  angles  in  the  feptum. 
Towards  the  interior  numerous  portions  are  detached  to  form 
the  fleffiy  columns  already  deferibed.  The  fibres  of  the 
ventricles  are  every  where  lo  clofely  connected,  that  the  va- 
rious ftrata  which  they  form  cannot  be  feparated  and  unco- 
vered without  lacerating  them  confiderably. 

The  fin'face  of  the  ventricles  is  covered  by  a delicate  mem- 
brane, which  is  the  reflection  of  the  pericardium  in  a very 
thin  fiate,  much  thinner  indeed  than  upon  the  auricles.  Its 
external  furface  is  fmooth,  conllantly  moiftened  by  a fcrotis 
exhalation,  and  contiguous  to  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 
dium. Its  internal  furface  is  united  to  the  fubfiance 
of  the  ventricles  by  a very  fine  cellular  membrane,  in  which 
fat  is  colle&ed.  This  fat,  of  which  the  quantity  varies  in 
different  fubje&s,  is  more  abundant  at  the  bafis  and  apex  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  coronary  arteries,  than 
elfewhere.  It  is  found  in  much  fmaller  quantity  on  the 
auricles  than  on  the  ventricles.  It  hardly  cxiffs  in  the  heart 
of  the  foetus  ; and  fometimes  is  not  obferved  at  all  on  the 
ventricles  of  fubje&s  three  or  four  years  old.  It  becomes 
depofited  more  abundantly  as  the  individual  advances  in  life  ; 
and  is  always  feen  in  confiderable  quantity  in  old  perfons.  It 
varies  confiderably  in  the  hearts  of  younger  individuals, 
which  are  almoff  free  from  fat  when  the  fubjedt  has  been 
emaciated  or  anafarcous,  and  as  remarkably  loaded  in  the 
corpulent. 

The  cavities  of  the  ventricles  are  lined  by  continua- 
tions of  the  membranes,  which  cover  the  inner  furface  of 
the  auricles,  and  which  have  been  generally  deferibed  in 
the  account  of  the  organization  ol  the  two  circulating  fyl- 
tems.  It  is  extremely  thin  in  the  heart,  where  it  ieems 
merely  deligned  to  give  a fmooth  furface  for  the  paffage  of 
the  blodd,  without  contributing  at  all  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
or -ails.  It  is  mo  ft  clofely  attached  to  the  furface  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  both  in  the  ventricles  and  auricles,  by  a very 
fine  and  fnort  cellular  fubfiance,  in  which  no  fat  is  ever  ob- 
ferved  The  extent  of  the  membrane  is  very  confiderable,  as 
it  is  folded  to  form  the  different  valves  of  the  heart,  covers 


all  the  projecting  columns,  and  defeeuds  into  the  excavations 
between  thefe. 

The  arteries  of  the  heart  are  two  in  number,  and  named 
th  e coronary : they  are  the  two  firfi  branches  of  the  aorta,  arif- 
ing  about  oppofite  to  the  loofe  edges  of  the  figmoid  valves. 
The  exadt  iituation  of  their  origin  has  been  much  dilputed  ; 
with  reference  to  a peculiar  opinion  concerning  the  action  of 
the  heart.  “ In  numerous  examples,’’  fays  Haller,  “ I have 
conftantly  found  the  origins  of  thefe  arteries  higher  or  fur- 
ther from  the  heart  than  the  finufes  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior valves,  in  which  cavities  fome  have  ffated  that  they 
arife.  In  the  dead  fubjedl  it  is  not  cafy  to  extend  the  valves 
fufficiently  to  cover  the  openings  of  thefe  veffels.  The  cal- 
lous white  line,  which  bounds  the  upper  edge  of  the  val- 
vular finufes,  and  correfponds  to  the  loofe  edges  of  the 
valves,  is  placed  under  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
If  the  aortic  valves  covered  thefe  openings,  the  coronary  arte- 
ries would  receive  their  blood  at  a different  time  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  aorta  ; the  blood  palling  through  the 
aorta  would  prefs  the  valves  againfi  the  fide  of  the  canal,  ar.d 
clofe  the  coronary  arteries,  which  muff  therefore  be  filled 
by  the  retrograde  blood,  and  confequcntly  have  their  ilream 
of  blood  accelerated,  when  the  heart  is  dilated.  Now  this 
is  not  the  cafe  : we  can  eafily  fee  in  living  animals,  that  the 
veffels  of  the  heart  pulfate  with  the  other  arteries  ; and  if 
one  of  them  be  opened,  the  jet  of  blood  is  increafcd  when 
the  heart  contracts,  and  falls  lower  when  it  is  dilated.’’ 
(Element.  1’hyfiol.  lib.  4,  fedti  3,  § 30.)  The  diffribution  of 
thefe  arteries  is  deferibed  in  the  article  Ahteky.  The  veins 
of  the  heart,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  unite  into  the  great 
coronary  vein,  which  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  are  de- 
feribed under  Vein.  It  lias  been  afferted,  both  of  the  co- 
ronary arteries  and  veins,  that  many  of  their  minute  branches, 
and  particularly  tliofe  of  the  latter,  open  on  the  furface  of 
the  various  cavities,  efpecially  of  the  auricles.  This  was 
firfi  ffated  by  Vieuffens,  who  affirmed  that  air,  water,  cr 
quickfilver  would  be  tranfmitted  through  thefe  openings. 
Thebefius  wrote  a particular  work  on  the  fubjecl,  and  the 
openings  in  queftion  have  fometimes  been  named  after  him 
foramina  Tliebefii.  Senac,  Duverney,  and  others  affert 
that  injcdled  fluids  will  not  take  this  courfe.  Haller  admits 
that  there  is  an  exudation  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
cavities,  fimilar  to  what  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  confequently,  if  we  repofe  any  faith  in  thefe  experiments, 
and  confidcr  them  to  afford  a legitimate  foundation  for  in- 
ferences concerning  the  flate  of  parts  during  life,  we  nnilb 
al'ow  that  there  is  an  exhalation  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  direct  proof. 

The  heart  and  pericardium  have  numerous  abforbing  vef- 
fels, which  take  up  the  fluid  depofited  by  t!ic  exhalants  of 
that  membrane  ; we  do  not  know  whether  they  abfoib  any. 
thing  from  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  cavities. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  derived  from  the  par  vagum 
and  from  the  great  l'ympathetic.  They  are  fmaller  than 
tliofe  of  any  mufcles  in  the  body  : the  cardiac  nerves  in 
fadl  are  diftributed  upon  the  aorta  and  the  coronary  arteries. 
See  Nkkve. 

. Fatal  Heart. — This  organ  is  one  of  the  firft  vifeera  fecn 
in  the  embryo,  as  we  find  in  it  the  caufe  of  life,  and  of  the 
circulation,  and  confequently  the  immediate  fource  of  the 
formation,  growth,  and  nouriflunent  of  parts.  The  motion, 
fays  Haller,  which  is  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day 
in  the  incubated  chick,  at  that  time  white  and  colourlefs,  is 
difeovered,  by  the  alternate  rifing  and  falling,  to  be  derived 
from  the  heart.  Before  all  the  other  vifeera,  the  heart  ex- 
hibits its  conical  figure,  firmnefs  of  ffrufture  and  irritabi- 
lity, and  feems  alone  to  fill  the  cheft,  when  the  brain  is  like 
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whey,  the  lung  hardly  viable,  the  ftamach,  liver,  inteftines, 
and  kidnies  confufed  together,  under  the  appearance  cf  a 
white  jelly ; when  there  are  no  appearances  of  extremities,  very 
few  veflels,  and  rather  fome  kind  of  pafihgcs  delineated  in  the 
umbilical  membrane,  than  true  blood  veflels  ; when  in  fliort  all 
other  parts  are  comparatively  fmall  and  imperfedf.  Hence  the 
proportion  of  the  heart  to  the  refl  of  the  body  in  the  foetus  is 
very  confiderable  ; and  particularlvfo  in  the  incubated  chick, 
the  heart  of  which  is  a little  lefsthan  the  head  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  day,  but  thicker  than  the  whole  body,  of  which  it 
forms  about  i,  or  a larger  (hare.  At  a more  advanced  period 
of  foetal  exiftence,  this  organ  is  (fill  very  large,  and  occupies 
the  greateft  portion  of  the  chefl.  It  is  broader  and  not  fo 
long  as  in  the  adult,  and  confequently  has  a more  rounded 
figure.  On  opening  the  chefl  it  is  immediately  feen,  cover- 
ing and  hiding  the  lungs,  which  on  the  contrary  furround  it 
almoft  entirely  in  the  adult.  The  pericardium  is  thin,  ten- 
der, and  tranfparent,  and  eaiily  feparable  from  the  diaphragm. 
The  auricles  are  larger  than  the  ventricles,  whereas,  af- 
ter birth,  the  latter  cavities  very  much  exceed  the  former 
in  fize.  Wriiberg  found  the  auricles  fo  large  in  the  em- 
bryo of  three  months  as  to  cover  the  greateil  part  of  the 
heart. 

The  left  ventricle  is  more  advanced  in  its  formation  at  an 
early  period  than  the  right,  as  it  receives  the  blood  of  the 
inferior  cava  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  left  auricle. 
The  younger  the  foetus,  the  fmaller  is  the  right,  and  the 
larger  is  the  left  ventricle.  As  the  time  of  birth  approaches, 
the  relation  of  fize  between  thefe  parts  is  altered,  and  the  two 
are  nearly  equal.  The  right  ventricle  is  as  long  as  the  left, 
fo  as  to  make  the  point  of  the  heart  very  obtufe. 

The  inufcular  thicknefs  of  the  two  cavities  is  nearly  equal 
in  the  foetus  : the  right  propels  its  blood  through  the  canalis 
arteriofus  into  the  general  arterial  fyltem,  and  therefore  re- 
quires greater  flrength  than  is  ncccflary  after  the  obliteration 
of  that  canal,  where  it  tranfmits  the  blood  only  through  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A large  opening  of 
an  elongated  oval  figure  (foramen  ovale  or  Botalli)  is  found  in 
the  feptum  of  the  auricles,  and  forms  a communication  be- 
tween thofe  two  cavities.  Its  pofition  is  oblique,  one  end  of 
the  oval  being  dire&ed  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right ; 
the  other  downwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left.  The 
margin  of  this  aperture  is  rather  thicker  than  the  refl  cf  the 
feptum,  and  reprefents  a ring  (the  limbus  foraminis  ovalis  or 
ifthmus  of  Vieuflens,  fphincler  of  Mery,  anulus  ovalis  of 
Halier)  incomplete  at  the  part  which  looks  towards  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  and  compofed  of  curved  mufcular  fibres, 
covered  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart,  which  at  the 
marjnn  of  the  foramen  is  continued  from  one  auricle  to  the 
other.  In  fome  in  fiances  the  ring  is  complete.  The  younger 
the  firtus  is,  the  larger  is  this  opening,  fo  that  there  feems 
to  be  fcarcely  any  auricular  feptum.  A valve  of  a femilunar 
figure  (valvula  foraminis  ovalis),  with  its  loofe  edge  in  the 
left  auricle,  occupies  this  opening.  The  convex  edge  of  this 
valve  is  fixed  to  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
foramen  ; the  fmaller  concave  and  loofe  margin  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  upper  part  of  the  ring,  and  the  interval  between 
vhe  two  con  (Unites  the  oval  opening.  The  extremities  of  the 
orefeent,  formed  by  the  loofe  edge  of  the  valve,  culled  by 
Haller  cornicula,  are  turned  upwards,  attached  to  the  two 
hdes  of  the  opening  in  the  left  auricle,  and  ieparated  by 
an  interval  of  about  four  lines  in  the  foetus  at  full  time. 
The  valve  is  a fold  of  the  internal  lining  of  the  auricles,  its 
two  furfaccs  being  prolongations  of  the  membranes  of  the 
eavitics  towards  which  they  are  placed,  and  being  continu- 
ous with  each  other  at  the  loofe  concave  edge.  It  is  fo  thin 
as  to  be  nearly  tranfparent,  and  confequently  differs  from 
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the  reft  of  the  auricular  feptum.  Sometimes  mufcular  fibres 
may  be  difeovered  within  the  duplicature  of  the  membrane. 
The  valve  prefents  very  different  appearances  at  different  pe- 
riods of  time  before  birth  : in  the  very  early  times  there  are 
no  traces  of  it.  In  the  third  and  fourth  months  we  firft  ob- 
ferve  its  rudiments,  hut  it  is  narrow.  As  it  grows  broader, 
its  edge  approaches  the  margin  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  is 
as  high  as  that  in  the  fixth  month  ; in  the  feventh  the  whole 
concave  edge  has  pafled  above  the  margin  of  the  ring,  fo 
that  the  foramen  is  completely  covered  by  it.  In  the  mature 
embryo  the  cornicula  reach  two  or  three  lines  above  the 
opening,  and  the  valve  itfelf  is  one  or  two  lines  larger  than 
the  aperture  : lienee,  when  the  parts  are  ilretched,  there 
feems  to  be  no  opening,  but  when  the  valve  is  left  to  itfelf, 
it  yields  towards  the  left  auricle,  and  an  elliptical  fpace  is  left 
between  its  edge  and  that  of  the  opening.  Preflurc  on 
its  furface  from  the  left  auricle  only  applies  it  againft  the 
margin  of  the  aperture,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  communication. 
At  this  time  then  the  foiamen  ovale  is  a fpace  included  be- 
tween two  concave  edges,  of  which  one  (that  of  the  anulus 
ovalis)  has  its  cornua  turned  downwards,  the  other  (that  of 
the  valve)  has  them  directed  upwards.  So  long  as  there  is 
a preflurc  from  the  right  auricle,  thefe  margins  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  fluid  may  pafs  ; but  when  the  force  is  equal  on 
both  fides,  the  opening  is  clofed,  and  the  blood  does  not  get 
through,  although  the  margins  are  Amply  contiguous  and 
not  adherent.  They  do,  however,  in  general,  adhere  foon 
after  birth. 

The  Euftachian  valve  is  moft  perfett  and  large  in  the  foetus, 
in  which  it  is  never  reticulated.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
its  office  is  particularly  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  foetal  circulation.  Its  ftrudlure  and  direftion  lead  us 
to  aferibe  to  it  the  office  of  conducing  the  blood  from  the 
inferior  cava  to  the  foramen  ovale,  and  oppofing  its  entrance 
into  the  right  auricle.  Hence  this  valve  lias  been  found  un- 
ufually  large  and  flrong  when  the  foramen  ovale  is  open 
in  the  adult,  Soemmerring  de  corporis  hum.  fab.  t.  5. 
p.  16. 

The  general  difpofition  of  this  opening  fhews  that  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  through  it  muft  be  from  the  right  to 
the  left  ; the  reflux  is  mechanically  prevented.  This  view 
of  the  matter  coincides  with  the  inferences  which  would  be 
drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  lungs  and  the  want  of  rcfpi- 
ration,  and  the  confequently  fmall  quantity  of  blood  arriv- 
ing through  the  pulmonary  circulation  at  the  left  auricle. 
The  communication  by  the  foramen  ovale  opens  a diredl  paf- 
fa»e  for  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  left  fide  of 
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the  heart.  In  this  general  flatement  all  phyfiologifts  agree  ; 
but  fome  fuppofe  that  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  in  par- 
ticular goes  through  the  opening,  while  others  do  not  make 
this  diftindlion.  An  account  of  the  former,  which  is  the 
opinion  of  Sabatier,  will  be  feen  in  tlie  article  Circu- 
lation. 

Various  unufual  formations  occur  in  this  eflential  part  of 
the  circulating  fyftem.  In  fome  rare  cafes  the  heart  has 
been  entirely  wanting,  (fee  Mem.  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences, 
1740,  where  an  example  is  mentioned  by  Window,  the  fame 
work  in  the  year  1720,  where  there  is  a cafe  by  Petit,,  and 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1809).  The  details  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  circulating  organs  in  thefe  inftances  have  not 
been  ftated  with  fufneient  minutenefstoenable  us  to  underhand 
how  the  circulation  was  carried  on  without  this  eflential  organ. 
All  the  children  came  into  the  world  dead. 

A more  common  kind  of  malformation  confifts  of  fuch 
arrangements  as  produce  a mixture  of  the  red  and  black 
blood,  and  are  confequently  attended  with  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable effects  on  the  general  economy.  Of  this  kind  are 
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openings  in  the  bafis  of  the  ventricular  feptum,  over  which 
the  aorta  ufually  arifes  in  fuch  cafes.  In  thefe  inftances-.the 
communication  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  generally  by  an  unnaturally  fmall  aperture.  Some- 
times the  aorta  has  arifen  out  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left.  In  fome  of  thefe 

cafes  the  canalis  arteriofus  is  more  or  lefs  pervious. 
Thefe  deviations  from  the  natural  ftrudure  of  the  parts 
mull  be  attended  with  a great  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  circulation  and  refpiration  ; the  red  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  perfedly  feparated  from  the  black,  is  more  or 
lefs  mingled  with  it,  and  the  two  are  fent  together  to  all 
the  organs  of  the  body.  Hence  there  is  a lividity  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  whole  frame,  and  a languor  in  all  the  fundions. 
In  many  inftances,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  to  the 
lungs  is  much  lefs  than  ufual,  and  all  the  inconveniences  are 
therefore  neceffarily  aggravated.  The  individuals  in  whom 
thefe  malformations  occur,  are  fubjed  to  fits  of  every  diffi- 
cult breathing,  and  great  anxiety  and  general  diilrefs  when- 
ever any  caufe  tends  to  accelerate  the  circulation.  The 
duration  of  their  lives  feldom  extends  beyond  a few  months  ; 
but  it  may  be  protracted  to  fome  years  where  the  malforma- 
tion allows  a confiderable  portion  of  red  blood  to  be  cir- 
culated in  the  body.  See  the  Medical  Obfervations  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  vi.  ; Medical  Tranfadions,  vol.  iii.  ; Sandi- 
fort's  Obfervationes  Anatornicae  ; and  Dr.  Baillie’s  Morbid 
Anatomy. 

On  the  fubjed  of  the  properties  of  the  heart,  we  mull 
refer  the  reader  to  the  general  account  of  the  organic  muf- 
-cles,  under  the  article  Muscle.  We  have  a few  remarks  only 
to  make  here. 

The  extenfibility  of  the  heart  is  feen  in  its  dilatation  to  an 
unufual  fize,  when  a larger  quantity  of  blood  than  is  natural 
is  contained  in  any  of  its  cavities.  This  we  fee  very  com- 
monly in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  are  found 
full  of  blood  at  the  inftant  of  death,  becaufe  this  fluid  finds 
an  obftacle  to  its  tranfmiffion  through  the  lungs,  and  is  con- 
fequently  accumulated  on  the  right  fHe  of  the  heart,  as  it 
arrives  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Very  few  hearts  do  not 
prefent  thefe  dilatations  in  various  degrees  ; and  we  may 
increafe  or  diminifh  them,  according  to  the  kind  of  death 
by  which  we  kill  an  animaL  We  (hall  fcarcely  fee  two  hearts 
of  exadly  the  fame  dimenfions  in  the  dead  body  ; and  thefe 
varieties  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  blood  in  the  lalt  moment  in  paffing  through  the  lungs. 
Hence,  in  affections  of  the  heart,  we  have  no  natural  type  to 
which  the  difeafed  bulk  can  be  compared.  This  phenomenon, 
which  arifes  merely  from  the  extenlion  of  the  undifeafed  car- 
diac cavities,  mult  not  be  confounded  with  the  aneurifmatic 
enlargements  of  the  heart.  The  left  fide  of  the  vifeus  often 
exhibits  twice  or  three  times  its  natural  volume,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  increafed  in  thicknefs  ; here  there  is  an  unna- 
tural growth,  and  the  enlargement  is  produced  by  nutrition, 
not  by  diftenfion.  When  the  latter  caufe  ads,  there  is  no 
additional  fubilance  ; there  is  a lofs  of  thicknefs  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  increafed  fize.  When  the  diitended  heart  is 
pun£Iured,  the  efcape  of  the  contained  fluid  is  followed  by 
a reduction  of  fize  ; but  the  aneurifmatic  heart  does  not 

regain  its  natural  dimenfions  on  the  evacuation  of  its  con- 
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tents. 

The  contraCtility  of  the  heart  makes  it  contraCt  when  the 
.diftending  caufe  ceafes  to  aCt.  Thus,  when  an  animal  dies 
of  hemorrhage,  all  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  heart ; 
its  cavities  contraCt  to  the  iitmoft,  in  confequeuee  of  being 
quite  empty,  and  the  organ  appears  very  fmall.  When  much 
b'ood  diltends  the  cavities,  as  iu  afphyxia,  an  oppofite  con- 


dition of  the  organ  is  obferved ; and  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate degree  between  thefe. 

That  the  heart  does  not  poffefs  animal  fenfibilitv  is  obvious 
from  the  refult  of  experiments,  in  which  animals  do  not  (hew 
figr.s  of  pain,  when  the  organ  is  injured.  It  has  been  alfo 
proved,  that  the  irritation  or  divifion  of  its  nerves  does  not 
affeCl  its  aClion.  The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  trunks 
of  the  great  fympathetics,  have  been  many  times  divided  ; 
the  animals  die  after  a longer  or  fliorter  interval  from  the 
derangement  of  other  fundions ; but  the  aCtion  of  the  heart 
is  continued  as  long  as  they  live,  perhaps  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days.  The  fame  refult  has  been  obtained  from  dividing 
the  medulla  fpinalis  in  the  neck.  It  does  not  appear  in  thefe 
cafes  that  death  begins  in  the  heart  ; the  molt  (hiking  cir- 
cumftances  are  obfervable  in  the  refpiratory  funClions,  which 
are  performed  with  great  difficulty.  Accordingly,  we  mav 
conclude  that  the  brain  does  not  influence  the  heart’s  adion- 
and  this  correfponds  to  the  integrity  of  its  functions  in 
apoplexy,  compreffion,  Sic.  where  all  the  organs  derivin'’- 
their  powers  from  this  part  have  their  offices  fufpended.  ° 

The  Sympathies  of  the  heart  are  ilrcngly  marked"  and 
very  univerfal  ; every  impreffion  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
economy  aim  oh  inllantly  affects  the  motions  of  this  oro-mi, 
which  are  often  deranged,  even  by  a flight  wound  or  an  in! 
confiderable  degree  of  pain.  Thefe  derangements  are  of 
two  kinds  : in  one  cafe  the  action  of  the  part  is  momen- 
tarily arrefted,  and  fyi.cope  enfues,  which  often  appears  under 
the  impreffion  of  confiderable  and  hidden  pain.  It  happens, 
however,  mod  frequently,  that  the  heart's  aCtion  is  accelel 
rated ; hence  the  frequency  of  febrile  affections  in  all  local 
difeafes  ; thefe  are  purely  fympathetic,  and  ceafe  when  their 
caufe  is  no  longer  prefent.  In  many  inflammations,  the  caufe 
is  too  local  to  allow  of  our  admitting  with  Boerhaave  an 
obftacle  to  the  blood’s  courfe,  which  excites  the  heart  to 
increafed  exertion  in  order  to  furmotint  it.  Moreover  if 
there  (hould  be  no  obftruCtion,  but  merely  pain,  and  febrile 
irritation  fupervenes,  the  effeCt  mult  be  fympathetic.  That 
the  increafed  aftion  of  the  heart  may  depend  on  the  admix- 
ture of  a foreign  fubilance  with  the  blood,  which  renders  it 
more  irritating,  cannot  be  denied  ; bat  in  the  greater  number 
of  cafes  it  is  more  confonant  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
economy  to  refer  it  to  that  unknown  influence,  which  unites 
all  the  organs,  which  connects  together  all  their  adions,  and 
holds  them  in  a (late  of  reciprocal  dependence. 

In  the  article  Circulation  we  have  mentioned,  as  the 
caufe  of  the  heart’s  dilatation,  the  admifiion  of  a frefh  portion 
of  blood  into  its  cavities  ; on  which  fuppofition  the  organ  ap- 
pears to  be  paffive  in  its  enlargement.  But  the  following  ar- 
guments of  Bichat  render  it  doubtful  whether  this  fuppofition 
be  altogether  juft.  Expofe  the  heart  and  empty  it,  if  a fti- 
mulus  be  applied,  it  will  (till  contrad  and  dilate  alternately, 
as  if  it  were  full.  Pundure  all  the  large  veffels  conneded 
with  the  organ,  fo  as  to  evacuate  it  entirely  ; the  alternate 
contradions  and  dilatations  (fill  continue  for  fome  time. 
Remove  two  hearts  of  equal  volume  from  two  living  animals* 
place  the  fingers  in  the  ventricles  of  one,  and  grafp  the  other 
in  the  oppolite  hand,  you  will  then  find  that  the  effort  of 
the  latter,  in  its  dilatation,  is  as  forcible  as  that  of  the  former 
in  its  contradion.  When  the  heart  is  irritated  with  the  point 
of  a knife  it  ufually  contrads  ; but  fometimesit  dilates  firlt 
and  contrads  fubfequently. 

Motions  of  the  Heart. — The  common  definition  of  this  or- 
gan, that  it  is  a hollow  mufclc*  leads  us  to  conclude  before, 
hand,  that  all  its  motions  are  for  the  purpofe  of  contradiW 
or  enlarging  its  cavities— the  common  fundion  of  all  mufcles 
So  long  as  life  continues  this  contradion  goes  on  with  confi 
derable  celerity  and  force  ; when  the  animal  languifhes  it 
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becomes  weaker,  aad  ceafes  altogether  at  the  time  of  death  ; 
fo  that  it  is  the  offspring  and  attendant  of  the  vital  powers, 
“ vitx  filia  viriumque  animalium,”  in  the  language  of  Hal- 
ler. The  contraction  of  the  heart  (fydole),  in  which  the 
fides  are  approximated  fo  as  to  efface  the  cavities,  is  per- 
formed for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  its  contents.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  organ  pafTes  into  the  Hate  of  dilata- 
tion or  remiffion  (diafiole),  in  order  to  admit  a frefli  fupply 
of  blood.  This  interval  between  two  contractions  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  a paflive  Hate  ; and  Haller  identifies  it 
completely  with  the  condition  of  the  organ  after  death,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  cavities  are  full 
in  the  one  cafe  and  empty  in  the  other.  “ Hoc  alterum 
cordis  Hadium  in  vivo  animate  alterna  requies,  in  cadavere 
mortis  et  inertia:  flatus  ell.”  The  arguments  adduced  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  render  it  doubtful  how  far  this  is  true, 
and  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  dilatation,  as  well  as  the 
contraction,  is  the  refult  of  fome  aftive  power  ; at  all 
events,  we  fhall  not  be  likely  to  admit  that  the  Hate  of  the 
living  heart  between  two  contractions  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  organ  after  death.  The  contraction  then  nniH  be 
regarded  as  the  mod  active  part  of  the  phenomena  ; the  di- 
latation having  for  its  objeCt  only  the  production  of  new 
contractions. 

In  whatever  part  we  obferve  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  we  fee  them  eroding  irregularly  in  all  directions.  This 
general  decuffation,  apparent  at  iirft  fight  in  the  right  auricle, 
where  the  mufcular  lafciculi  are  in  great  meafure  infu- 
lated,  and  very  obvious  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  ventri- 
cles, where  they  project,  is  rendered  manifed  by  tbe  aid  of 
difl'eCtion  in  the  fubltance  of  the  parietes  both  of  the  ven- 
tricles and  of  the  left  auricle.  Hence  we  infer  that  the 
cavities  are  contracted,  and  equally  diminifhed  in  fize  in  all 
directions  at  once.  But  a common  feptum  feparates  the 
auricles,  and  a common  feptum  feparates  the  ventricles. 
Thefe  corrcfpond  to  each  other,  are  continued  together,  and 
form  the  boundary  dividing  the  two  fides  of  the  organ.  The 
blood  arrives  at  the  fame  inftant  through  the  vente  cava:  at 
the  right  auricle,  and  through  the  pulmonary  veins  at  the 
left ; confequently,  the  two  ventricles  are  filled  at  the  fame 
indant.  Hence  the  two  auricles  contraCt  together,  and  the 
two  ventricles  contraCt  together  in  the  next  period  of  time. 
In  both  cavities  the  blood  is  preffed  from  all  fides,  and  with 
an  equal  force  againd  the  common  feptum  ; which  cannot 
be  carried  towards  one  fide  or  the  other,  but  remains  motion- 
lefs,  and  experiences  only  a diminution  of  its  breadth.  Thus, 
the  firll  remarkable  faCl  exhibited  to  us  in  the  motions  of 
the  heart  taken  nltogether,  is,  that  the  proper  parts  of  the 
cavities  approximate  to  their  common  part,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral and  fixed  point. 

When  the  contraClions  of  the  ventricles  are  obferved  in 
living  animals,  the  external  fibres  are  corrugated,  and  thefe 
wrinkles  are  attended  with  tremor  and  palpitation,  parti- 
cularly when  the  animal  is  in  a weak  Hate,  at  which  time 
they  often  begin  in  feparate  portions,  which  appear  to  unite 
into  a general  contraction.  But,  where  the  powers  have 
not  been  exhauded,  the  whole  of  each  ventricle  is  contra&cd 
at  once  ; and  the  circumference  approaches  to  the  feptum. 
At  the  fame  time  the  apex  is  attracted  towards  the  bads, 
becomes  fliorter  and  more  obtufe,  and  is  (lightly  turned 
forwards  ; confequently,  the  whole  heart  is  fhortened.  This 
latter  fadl,  which  was  formerly  conteded,  is  now  univerfally 
received.  The  motion  begins  from  the  apex,  and  is  pro- 
pagated towards  the  balls,  which  defeends  a little  ; this, 
compared  to  the  afeent  of  the  apex,  is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to 
the  firmnefs-  with  which  'they  are  fixed  in  their  refpedlive 
fituations.  On  opening  the  heart,  it  will  be  feen  that  the 


feptum  is  rendered  Ihorter  ; and  that  the  columns  attached 
to  the  valves  are  (hortened,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
auricular  openings,  fo  that  the  tendinous  threads  are  re- 
laxed. 

The  heart  does  not  undergo  merely  a change  of  figure 
in  its  fydole,  but  is  alfo  moved  in  itsiituation  ; — experiences 
a general  locomotion.  The  apex,  in  approaching  to  the  bads, 
deferibes  an  arc  of  a circle  about  the  bails,  which  is  fixed 
towards  the  right  and  front,  as  the  extremity  of  a radius 
moves  upon  its  centre,  and  drikes  at  the  end  of  this  motipn 
the  fifth  or  fixth  rib.  That  tliis,happens  on  the  fydole  of 
the  ventricles  is  clearly  afeertained  ; and  Harvey  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  in  the  human  fubjedl  that  the 
organ  drikes  againd  the  chell  when  it  is  contracted.  The 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  given  in  the  article  Cir- 
culation. 

In  the  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  all  its  dimenfions 
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are  reduced.  The  upper  portion  is  corrugated,  and  de- 
prefled  towards  the  heart ; and  the  motion  of  the  whole- 
cavity  is  from  above  downwards,  as  it  is  drongly  connected 
to  the  bads  of  the  heart  in  one  direction,  and  unattached  in 
the  other.  This  is  the  reverfe  of  what  happens  in  the  ven- 
tricles, where  the  motion  is  from  below  upwards.  The 
auricular  appendix  is  at  the  fame  time  ereCted  and  curved  : 
the  convexity  of  the  organ  is  dedroyed,  and  the  part,  which 
formed  the  arc  of  a circle,  made  nearly  draight ; hence  the 
right  fide  of  the  cavity  is  drawn  towards  the  left,  and  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  confequently  diminidied.  The  fame 
phenomena  occur  on  the  left  fide. 

Since  all  the  diameters  of  the  cardiac  cavities  are  reduced 
in  the  contraction  of  the  organ,  thefe  receptacles  mud  be 
leflened,  and  their  contained  duids  expelled.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious that  this  takes  place  in  living  animals  ; and  tbe  finger 
introduced  into  the  ventricle,  at  the  time  of  its  contraction, 
experiences  confiderable  predure.  Whether  the  heart  expels 
its  whole  contents  is  doubtful.  In  animals  dying  under  the 
hand  of  the  experimentaiiH,  fome  blood  certainly  remains 
behind,  and  confiderable  quantities  are  found  in  the  heart 
after  death.  Haller  confiders,  that  in  a.  living  and  healthy 
animal  the  whole  contents  are  driven  out,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearances in  experiments,  where  the  ched  is  opened,  and 
the  creature  exhauded  by  tortures,  cannot  afford  a criterion 
of  the  natural  procefs.  He  dates,  that  if  a fmall  quantity 
remained  behind,  it  would  excite  perpetual  irritation,  and 
excite  a condant  exertion  of  the  organ,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  accudomed  relaxation  from  taking  place.  For  the 
fmalled  portion  of  froth  produces  an  inceflant  contraftion 
of  the  heart  in  a frog  ; and  when  the  ventricles  in  a living 
animal  were  evacuated,  as  completely  as  podible,  by  pref- 
fure,  the  fmall  quantity  left  behind  prevented  the  heart  from 
reding.  In  cold  blooded  animals  the  heart  becomes  pale 
in  its  lydole,  which  could  not  happen,  unlefs  the  red  blood 
were  completely  expelled.  The  auricles  too  of  warm  blood- 
ed animals,  which  are  of  a violet  colour,  on  account  of  their 
thinnefs,  when  didended  with  blood,  are  pale  and  colourlefs 
when  contracted.  Badly,  fays  Haller,  in  numerous  ex- 
periments oil  the  incubated  chick,  where  the  blood  is  in- 
tenfely  red,  I condantly  found  that  it  was  fo  completely 
expelled  from  the  white  and  pellucid  heart,  that  the  organ 
remained  colourlefs. 

In  deferibing  the  fyflole  of  the  heart,  we  may  be  confidered 
as  reprefenting  the  diiiftole  alfo  ; for-  in  the  latter  an  oppodte 
condition  prevails  in  every  refpett.  The  wrinkles  of  the 
fibres  are  loll,  and  tbe  whole  vifeus  becomes  fmooth,  level* 
and  foft  : it  is  extended  into  a greater  length,  the  bails 
retreating  from  the  apex,  and  the  apex  from  the  bafis,  and 
at  the  fame  time  turning  backwards,  and  to  the  left.  The 
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flefliy  Gdes  of  the  ventricles  fcparate  from  the  feptum.  The 
auricles  pafs  into  their  former  Rate,  their  convex  furfaces 
afeending,  and  being  again  ftretchcd  oat.  In  this  relaxed 
Rate  of  the  fibres,  the  iidcs  of  the  cavities  offer  no  refiftance 
to  the  newly  arriving  quantity  of  blood.  Air  very  gently 
impelled,  or  the  current  of  blood  from  the  veins,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  accompliih  the  filling  of  the  cavities. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations,  we  proceed  to  detail  the 
motions  of  the  individual  parts  feparately.  A fmall  portion 
of  the  two  cavas,  near  the  right  auricle,  is  mufcular,  and 
contracts  on  irritation.  Thefe  veffels  expel  their  blood  by 
a ftrong  and  manifeft  contraction  into  the  auricle,  and  are 
then  dilated  by  the  current  arriving  from  behind.  The 
right  auricle  is  diitended  by  the  blood  received  from  the 
venae  cavx,  becomes  turgid,  and  has  a violet  colour  from 
the  darknefs  of  the  contained  fluid.  It  is  contracted  im- 
mediately after,  expels  its  contents,  and  becomes  pale 
ao-ain.  The  blood  takes  two  courfes  from  this  cavity ; as 
there  are  no  valves  at  the  mouths  of  the  veins,  it  flows  back 
into  the  cavre,  and  the  reflux,  which  we  have  already  fpoken 
of  in  a former  part  of  this  article,  extends  to  various  lengths 
from  the  heart.  In  a living  and  healthy  animal,  the  reflux 
is  probably  not  confiderable,  as  it  is  oppofed  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  contained  in  the  whole  venous  fyftem,  and 
conft antly  preffing  forwards  to  the  heart ; but  that  it  does  take 
place  occaiionally,  even  in  the  natural  flute  of  the  funCtion, 
is  obvious  from  the  phenomena  of  (training,  when  the  vefiels 
of  the  head  become  ditlended  with  blood,  in  confequence  of 
the  temporary  obffacle  to  the  tranfmiflibn  of  the  fluid 
through  the  lungs. 

The  feeond  and  principal  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the 
auricle,  is  into  the  ventricle,  through  the  odium  venofum. 
The  membranous  valvular  ring  offers  a circular  open  paffage; 
its  loofe  ed''-e  yields  to  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  is 
preffed  by  fifagainft  the  Tides  of  the  cavity,  fo  as  to  enlarge 
the  opening : the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  this 
time  completely  clofed  by  the  large  divifion  of  the  tricufpi- 
dal  valve,  which  is  placed  againil  that  aperture,  fo  that  tiie 
auricle  has  no  effeCt  on  that  veffel.  At  the  time  when  the 
contracted  auricle  expels  its  blood,  the  ventricle  is  loofe 
and  relaxed ; for  if  the  latter  were  ftill  in  its  fyftole,  its 
fuperior  firength  would  prevent  it  from  being  diftended  by 
the  weak  auricle.  The  blood  arrives  therefore  in  the  ven- 
tricle, fills  and  dilates  it : and  the  meafure  of  its  diftenfion 
amounts  to  the  two  or  three  ounces  expelled  from  the  auricle. 
The  ventricle,  excited  by  the  prefence  of  the  blood,  which 
diftends  it,  immediately  contracts  ; and  there  are  two  paf- 
fages  by  which  the  blood  may  efcape ; it  may  flow  back 
into  the  auricle  whence  it  has  arrived,  or  it  may  be  fent 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  tricufpidal  valve  prevents 
the  firft  of  thefe  effects.  ’ The  blood,  impelled  towards  the 
axis  of  the  cavity  by  the  contraction  of  its  iides,  carries  the 
floating  membranous  valve  in  that  direction,  until  it  is 
brought  to  right  angles  with  the  axis,  where  it  occupies  the 
whole  area  of  the  ofiium  venofum.  It  cannot  give  way  any 
further,  or  be  driven  into  the  auricle,  becatiie  the  fleffiy 
columns,  which  arc  rendered  (hortcr  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
tain it.  The  meafure  of  the  valve  is  fuch,  that  when  ex- 
panded it  perfectly  clofes  the  communication,  and  prevents 
regurgitation  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle.  The  more 
forcibly  any  liquor  is  impelled  in  a direction  contrary  to  the 
blood’s  courfe,  the  more  completely  is  the  opening  flint. 
Haller  canftantly  found  waxen  injection,  thrown  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  retained  by  this  apparatus  in  the  right 
ventricle.  Yet  the  very  elevation  of  the  tricufpidal  valve 
muff  force  back  a certain  portion  of  blood  into  the  auricle. 
The  circle  of  the  anulus  valvulofus  contains  a certain  por- 
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tion  of  blood  within  the  conical  fpace  circumfcribed  by  its 
three  diviflons,  when  the  ventricle  is  diitended.  The  aCtion 
ef  the  ventricle,  by  bringing  the  valve  into  the  fame  plane 
with  the  ofiium  venofum,  dertroys  this  conical  area,  and 
puflies  the  cone  of  blood  contained  in  it  into  the  auricle. 

But  the  paffage,  which  the  blood  principally  takes,  and 
which  is  fuitable  to  the  natural  order  of  the  functions,  is 
through  the  arterial  opening  of  the  right  ventricle,  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  At  the  time  that  the  elevation  of  the 
valve  doles  the  auricular  orifice,  the  large  divilion  of  the 
valve,  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  fo 
long  as  its  point  is  extended  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
is  removed  from  that  (filiation,  and  leaves  the  entrance  into 
the  veffel  free.  The  blood  eafily  finds  its  way  through  the 
iigmoid  valves,  prefling  them  againfi  the  fide  of  the  canal, 
and  defiroying  their  cavities ; they  obfiruCt  the  mouths  of 
the  veffel  only  in  proportion  to  their  thieknefs,  which  is  a 
mere  line,  and  even  this  impediment  is  avoided  by  their  be- 
ing received  into  the  finufes  of  the  artery.  The  ventricle, 
being  now  empty,  is  relaxed,  and  paffes  into  the  (late  of 
diaffole. 

The  artery,  diftended  by  the  blood  impelled  into  its  ca- 
vity from  the  ventricle,  immediately  afterwards  recovers  its 
former  diameter ; and  muft  at  this  time  repel  the  contained 
fluid  towards  the  heart.  But  when  it  is  urged  in  this  di- 
rection, it  meets  with  the  open  orifices  of  the  valvular 
finufes,  enters  and  fills  them,  feparates  lliofe  floating  folds 
from  the  Iides  of  the  artery,  and  urges  them  towards  its 
axis:  when  the  three  are  fully  expanded,  they  clofe  the 
opening  completely,  and  entirely  intercept  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  towards  the  heart,  as  their  fize  correfponds  to  the 
area  of  the  veffel.  The  tendinous  fibres  increafe  the  firength 
of  thefe  membranes,  and  enable  them  to  fuftain  better  the 
impetus  of  the  returning  wave.  In  the  dead  fubjeCt  they 
prevent  the  paffage  of  waxen  injeCtion,  or  of  air  impelled 
towards  the  heart,  and  are  faid  by  Haller  to  fuftain  a weight 
of  63  pounds  before  they  give  way.  When  the  aorta  is 
tied  in  a living  animal,  it  remains  diftended,  as  thefe  valves 
prevent  the  blood  from  efcaping  into  the  heart. 

After  having  paffed  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins,  the  blood  arrives  at  the  left  auricle  : and  the  fame  ob- 
fervations may  be  made  concerning  thofe  veins,  the  left 
auricle,  the  mitral  valve,  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  figmoid 
valves  of  the  aorta,  as  we  have  already  delivered  concerning 
the  correiponding  organs  on  the  right  fide.  The  two  i'yftems 
perfectly  refemble  each  other  in  their  aCtions,  and  make 
two  diftinCt  hearts,  between  which  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  intervenes. 

Haller  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fuccefilon  of 
motions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  phe- 
nomena obferved  when  the  aCtions  of  thefe  parts  ceafe.  The 
venae  cavae  and  pulmonary  veins  are  contracted  in  the  firft 
point  of  time,  and  (ill  the  auricles.  The  different  parts  of 
thefe  cavities  muft  be  diftended  fuccefiively  ; but  the  fuc- 
ceflion  is  fo  rapid,  not  occupying  more  than  a feeond  in  a 
man  who  has  the  flowed  pull'e,  that  the  whole  auricle  ap- 
pears to  be  diftended  at  once.  In  the  feeond  portion  of 
time  thefe  cavities  expel  their  blood  into  the  ventricles,  aiding 
perfectly  together.  I11  experiments  on  living  animals  their 
contraction  is  not  always  fynchronous-;  but  the  irregularity 
generally  occurs  when  the  animal  is  exhaulled,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death;  under  circumftanccs,  which  will  not  allow 
us  to  draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  natural  order  cf  the 
contractions.  Diaftole  of  the  ventricles  accompanies  this 
contraction  of  the  auricles.  The  latter  is  followed  very 
quickly  in  a healthy  animal  by  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  this  third  period  is  the  fame  with  the  firft  ; that  is,  the 
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veins  fill  the  auricles  at  the  fame  moment  that  the  ventricles 
expel  their  contents  into  the  arteries. 

“ The  contractions  of  the  heart  become  gradually 
weaker,  as  the  animal  languifhes  previoufly  to  death  : they 
become  at  the  fame  time  more  frequent,  and  hence  the  pulfe 
of  perlons  near  their  death  is  fo  fmall  and  rapid,  that  it  can- 
not be  counted.  Intervals  are  then  obfcrved  between  the 
contractions  of  the  heart,  and  are  indicated  by  intermiflions 
of  the  pulfe,  and  irregularity  in  the  refpirations  : thefe  arc 
of  two  or  more  feconds,  or  even  a minute  in  living  animals. 
I have  obferved  in  the  incubated  chick,  as  it  grew  weak, 
firil  ten,  then  fix,  four,  and  two  pulfations  in  a minute. 
The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  then  ceafe  to  aft,  the  ventricle 
firft,  and  then  the  auricle.  The  pulfation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle lalt  longer  ; it  contrafts  lefs  frequently  than  the  auri- 
cle, and  gradually  becomes  quiet ; irregular  pulfation  being 
ftill  occasionally  obferved  on  the  furface.  The  apex  retains 
its  irritability  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  feptum  comes  next  in  this  refpeft.  Motion  gene- 
rally continues  for  fome  time  in  the  right  auricle,  after  it 
has  ccafed  in  the  ventricle,  even  for  fome  hours.  This  part 
of  the  heart  was  therefore  rightly  called  by  Galen  and  Har- 
vey the  ultiinum  moriens.  It  may  be  excited  from  a ftate 
of  reft  into  motion  for  the  longeft  time,  and  the  moft 
quickly  ; and  in  this  promptitude  of  aftion,  when  excited  by 
throwing  in  warm  water  or  air,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  very 
much  exceeds  the  ventricle.  Its  motion  is  very  lively,  and  the 
pulfations  are  more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  left.  In  fome 
cafes  it  has  ceafed  to  move  firft,  before  its  own  ventricle, 
and  before  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  j but  thefe  inftances 
are  rare,  and  may  be  referred  to  an  immoveable  congeftion 
of  blood,  or  other  caufes  foreign  to  the  natural  condition  of 
the  parts.  Its  contractions  occur  at  longer  intervals  before 
they  ceafe  altogether.  That  part  of  the  venre  cavae,  which 
joins  the  auricle,  always  continues  to  pulfate  for  a long  time, 
and  fometimes  holds  out  even  longer  than  the  auricle.  On 
the  left  fide,  the  ventricle  ccafes  before  the  auricle,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins  ftill  move  after  the  other  parts  are  at 
reft.  The  latter  have  a fynchronous  motion  with  the  venae 
cavae,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  aft  ; but  when  the  mo- 
tions grow  feeble,  the  vena  cava  has  the  fuperiority,  both 
in  the  freqnency  and  the  duration  of  the  pulfations.” 

In  no  part  of  the  animal  frame  do  we  obferve  fo  confpi- 
cuoufly  as  in  the  heart  the  conftant  exertion,  without  any 
intermiftion,  from  the  earlieft  period  of  exiftence  to  the 
moment  of  death,  of  fo  confidcrable  a contraftile  power. 
As  the  important  funftions  dependent  on  the  circulation, 
fuch  as  nutrition,  fecretion,  exhalation,  and  the  expofure  of 
the  blood  to  the  air  can  only  be  carried  on  while  the  heart’s 
motions  are  continued,  we  readily  underftand  why  that  is 
the  part  firft  obferved  to  move  in  the  embryo,  and  why  the 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  its  aftion  is  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  life : hence  we  (hall  think  that  Haller  has  hardly 
exaggerated  its  importance  in  the  following  paffage  of  his 
Elementa  Phyfiologix.  “ Denique  farpe  pullum  contem- 
platus,  qui  ovo  incubato  continetur,  comparavi  miram  vivaci- 
tatem  ct  igneam  vim  corculi,  fub  finem  fecundi  diei  duriuf- 
culi,  firmi  et  terminati,  cum  pigro  et  ditRuente  muco,  quo 
reliquum  corpufculum  conftat,  et  cum  fumma  mollitie  arte- 
riolarum,  qua:  in  eo  muco  artuum,  vifcerumve,  aut  in  cerebri 
aqua  cogitari  poffunt  ; facillimum  enim  Harvcii  experi- 
mentum  repetii,  quo  languens  pulli  corculum  ftimulo,  gut- 
tave  aquie  calidse,  ad  celerrimum  inque  omnes  arterias  etiam 
membranarum  propagatum  motum  fufeitatur,  cum  nullo 
alio  modo  nulla  irritatione  artcriarum,  vifcerumque  quidquam 
vel  eminus  fimile  aut  minimum  motum  excitare  liceat.  Sed 
etiam  in  homine,  aut  animals  calidoj  naturam  fumme  irrita- 
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bilem  cordis,  ignaviae  vis  contraftilis  arteriarum,  et  perfeft* 
in  frigidis  beftiis  inertias,  et  immobili  corpori  reliquarum  par- 
tium  omnium  oppofui.  Aptitudiuem  denique  ad  motum, 
et  tenacitatem  vita:  expendi,  quae  in  corde  eft,  et  quam,  prae- 
ter  inteftina,  nulla  alia  pars  machinae  animalis  adtingit.  His 
omnibus  confideratis  praecipuam,  et  parum  ab  unica  diftan- 
tem,  motusomnis  in  corpore  lcaturiginem  in  corde  reperio." 
Lib.  4.  feft.  4.  § 28. 

In  the  article  Death,  we  have  mentioned  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs,  are  fo  conncfted 
together,  that  the  interruption  of  either  is  followed  by  that 
of  the  others  ; and  we  have  given  a general  Iketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  effeft  is  produced.  The  details  of 
this  fubjeft  belong  to  the  prefent  article,  that  on  the  Lung, 
and  on  the  Nervous  fyjiem , and  are  derived  from  the  “ Re- 
cerches  Phyftologiques  fur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort”  of  Bichat, 

In  confidering  how  the  brain  can  be  influenced  by  the 
heart,  this  author  firft  eftablifhes  the  point,  that  it  cannot 
be  by  means  of  the  nerves ; the  feftion,  or  ligature,  of  thofe 
organs  (the  cardiac  nerves)  does  not  influence  the  funftions 
of  the  brain  ; and  they  only  modify  indireftly  the  aftion  of 
the  heart.  Confequently  the  veflels  mull  be  the  exclufive 
agents  of  the  heart’s  influence  on  the  brain. 

The  heart,  which  propels  the  red  blood,  affefts  the  brain, 
in  the  firft  place,  by  the  motion  which  it  communicates  to 
the  organ.  If  the  arrival  of  this  fluid  be  completely  inter- 
cepted, the  motion  of  the  brain  ceafes,  and  life  is  extinguilhed 
when  the  carotids  alone  are  tied,  the  vertebral  arteries  ftill 
keep  up  the  movement,  and  no  ill  effeft  is  produced.  Com- 
preuion  afts  by  preventing  the  organ  from  obeying  the  im~ 
pulfe  communicated  to  it  by  the  arteries.  The  motion, 
which  is  very  obfeure  in  the  other  vifeera,  is  very  confider- 
able  in  the  encephalon.  All  the  large  arteries  placed  at  its 
bafis,  and  between  it  and  the  bony  parietes  of  the  cranium, 
experience  at  the  time  of  their  pulfation  a refillance  from 
the  latter,  which  throws  the  whole  of  the  motion  on  the 
brain,  fo  that  it  is  elevated,  as  tumours  are,  when  iituated 
over  a confidcrable  artery,  fupported  on  its  oppofite  furface 
by  a refilling  plane.  If  water  be  thrown  gently  into  the 
carotid,  the  animal  is  not  injured  : but  if  it  be  pufhed  in 
impetuoully,  fo  as  to  derange  the  ordinary  motions  of  the 
organ,  the  aftion  of  the  brain  is  difturbed,  and  various  effefts 
are  produced  even  as  far  as  death,  according  to  the  violence 
employed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  be  expofed  and 
an  artery  opened,  the  motion  of  the  organ  is  diminilhed  in 
proportion  as  the  blood  arrives  at  it  with  lefs  force,  and  is 
then  entirely  loll. 

The  fecond  mode  of  influence,  in  this  cafe,  is  derived  from 
the  nature  ot  the  fluid  which  the  heart  of  red  blood  fends 
to  the  brain.  We  refer  on  this  fubjeft  to  Lung,  as  it  is 
in  that  organ  that  tire  changes  are  produced  in  the  blood, 
which  is  conveyed  through  the  heart  without  any  alteration. 

The  heart  of  black  blood  cannot  immediately  influence 
the  brain.  A fpecies  of  death,  which  has  generally  been  re- 
ferred to  this  part  of  the  organ,  mz.  by  the  injeftion  of  air 
into  the  veins,  is  explained  by  Bichat  as  arifing  in  the  brain. 
When  air  is  introduced  into  the  veins,  even  in  fmall  quantity, 
the  heart’s  contractions  are  accelerated,  the  animal  is  agi- 
tated, howls  as  if  fuffering  pain,  is  feized  with  convullive 
motions,  lofes  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion, 
and  foon  ceafes  to  exift  entirely'.  Bichat  adduces  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  that  the  brain  is  firft  affefted  in  this  cafe.  The 
heart  ftill  beats  after  the  animal  life  is  fufpended.  In- 
jeftion of  air  into  the  carotid  produces  analogous  effefts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  acceleration  of  the  heart’s  aftion. 
In  animals  killed  by  this  procefs,  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  right,  are  full  of  frothy  blood,  and  the 
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arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain  contain  the  fame  kind  of  fluid  ; 
fo  that  the  Ample  contact  of  air  with  the  right  cavities  is 
.not  fuddenly  fatal.  If  the  brain  ceafed  to  act  from  a dif- 
. continuance  of  the  heart’s  contractions,  death  would  enfue, 
a;  in  fyncope,  and  in  copious  arterial  hemorrhages;  i.  e. 
.without  any  well  marked  convullive  motions.  In  this  in- 
llance,  on  the  contrary,  the  convulfions  are  often  extremely 
violent,  and  announce  irritation  of  the  brain,  which  can  be 
produced  .only' through  the  medium  of  the  ;:;r  v.  Aich  is  fei.t 
to  that  organ  with  the  blood. 

The  functions  of  the  lungs  confift  in  producing  a certain 
change  in  the  blood  received  from  the  right  fide  oi  tne 
heart:  the  latter,  therefore,  influences  the  funner  molt 

powerfully,  as  it  fup'plies  the  blood  in  which  thefe  changes 
are  produced  ; and,  confequcntly,  the  interruption  of  its 
action,  by  cutting  oil  that  fupply,  puts  a flop  to  the 
chemical  phenomena  of  the  lungs.  The  heart  oi  red  blood, 
by  aching  on  the  brain,  affefts  the  mufcles  concerned  in  re- 
f])iration  ; and  thereby  influences  the  mechanical  phenomena 
of  that  function. 

The  heart  has  no  lefs  influence  over  the  organs  of  the 
body  in  general,  than  over  the  brain  and  lungs.  By 
the  motion  which  it  communicates  to  the  former,  that 
is  maintained  in  a flute  of  aftivity,  and  enabled  to  receive 
fenfations  from  external  bodies,  and  to  produce  voluntary 
motions  ; hence  the  latter  funftions  arc  immediately  flopped 
when  the  heart  of  red  blood  ccafes  to  act.  The  ceiTation  is 
fudden,  as  when  the  encephalon  has  experienced  a violent 
commotion  annihilating  its  aftion.  In  this  manner  a wound 
of  the  heart,  or  the  buvifing  of  an  aneurifm,  fuddenly  fufpend 
our  relations  to  external  objefts.  The  organs  of  fenfation 
and  voluntary  motion  are  alfo  influenced  by  the  heart  of  red 
blood  in  another  manner,  which  is  common  to  them  with 
thofe  of  the  organic  life  : they  experience  an  habitual  agita- 
tion, an  inteftine  impulfe,  produced  by  the  divifion  of  the 
arteries  in  their  fubftance,  and  neceffary  to  the  execution  of 
their  funftions.  The  functions  of  the  organic  life,  fuch  as 
nutrition,  exhalation,  &c.  receive  all  their  materials  from  the 
heart  of  red  blood : hence  they  muft  be  foon  fufpended 
after  that  ceafes  to  aft.  In  thefe  confiderations  we  do  not 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  blood  fent  to  the  organs, 
whether  it  he  black  or  red  ; that  circumltance  belongs  to 
the  account  of  the  pulmonary  funftions. 

“ Whenever,”  fays  Bichat,  “ the  heart  ceafes  to  aft,  general 
death  comes  on  in  the  following  manner  ; the  aftion  of  the 
brain  is  annihilated  at  firft  for  want  of  excitation  : hence 
the  fenfations,  locomotion,  and  the  voice,  which  are  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  brain,  are  interrupted.  More- 
over, the  organs  of  thefe  funftions  would  ceafe  to  aft  from 
want  of  excitation  by  the  blood,  even  if  the  brain  were  un- 
aflefted,  and  could  Hill  exert  its  ordinary  influence  upon 
them.  All  the  animal  life  is  fuddenly  fufpended,  and,  at 
the  inftant  of  the  heart’s  death,  man  ceafes  to  exift  with  re- 
lation to  furrounding  objefts.  The  interruption  of  the  or- 
ganic life,  which  has  commenced  with  the  circulation,  goes 
on  at  the  fame  time  in  the  function  of  refpiration.  No  more 
mechanical  phenomena  in  the  lungs,  after  the  brain  has  ceafed 
to  aft  ; becaufe  the  refpiratory  mufcles  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  organ.  No  more  chemical  phenomena, 
as  loon  as  the  heart  can  neither  receive  nor  propel  the  niate- 
_ r.als  neceffary  for  their  developement ; fo  that  in  injuries  of 
the  heart,  the  latter  phenomena  are  interrupted  diredtly, 
while  the  former  ceafe  indirectly,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain.  General  death  then  goes  on  gradually  by 
the  interruption  of.  the  Accretions,  the  exhalations  and  nutri- 
tion. The  latter  ceafes  Arft  in  thofe  parts  which  receive 
blood  habitually  ; beeanfc  the  excitation,  produced  by  this 


fluid,  and  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  ceafes  ; .it  flops  fubfe- 
quently  in  the  white  organs,  which  are  lefs  fubject  to  the 
influence  ofthe  heart. 

“ In  this  fucceflive  termination  of  the  phenomena  of  inter- 
nal life,  its  powers  flill  fubiilt  fome  time  after  the  funftions 
have  ceafed  ; the  organic  fenfibility,  and  trie  organic  con- 
tractilities furvive  the  phenomena  oi  digeftion,  nutrition,  See. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  vital  powers  ftili  continue  for 
fome  time,  in  the  internal  life,  while  thofe  of  the  external  are 
fuddenly  extin guilhed  ? Becaufe  the  powers  of  feeling  and 
moving  organically  do  not  fuppofe  the  exigence  of  a common 
centre  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  .the  influence  of  the  brain  is 
neceffary  in  the  fenfations  and  voluntary  motions. 

“This  is  the  order  in  which  t i . ■ phenomena  of  general  death 
fucceed  each  other,  when  they  depend  on  the  burfting  of  an 
aneurifm,  on  a wound  of  the  heart,  or  any  large  blood-veffel, 
or  on  any  caufe  affeftiug  this  organ.  We  die  in  the  fame 
manner  from  any  itrong  mental  affections.  Where  an  indi- 
vidual expires  at  the  news  of  an  event  which  transports  him 
with  joy,  or  plunges  him  into  delpair,  at  the  light  of  an  objeft 
which  iiifpires  him  with  terror,  or  of  a rival,  whofe  fuccefa 
irritates  his  jealoufy,  the  heart  ceafes  firff  to  aft  ; and  its 
death  is  followed  by  that  of  the  other  organs.”  The  author 
goes  on  to  fhew  that  the  heart  is  the  part  affefted  in  the  cafe 
of  fyncope  ; and  that  the  brain  is  influenced  in  a fecondary 
manner.  The  faintings  produced  by  lively  mental  emotions 
are  analogous,  in  all  their  phenomena,  to  thofe  caufed  by 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  which  obvioufly  owe  their 
origin  to  this  organ.  Thefe  mental  caufes  very  often  give 
rife  to  difeafes  of  the  heart,  but  not  to  thofe  of  the  brain. 
The  brain  has  no  direft  influence  on  the  circulation  ; there 
is  no  reciprocity  between  them.  Affections  of  the  former 
do  not  produce  analogous  afFeftions  of  the  latter  ; while  the 
latter  modify  the  former  effentially  in  the  manner  already 
deferibed.  If  the  influence  of  tire  paflions  be  not  carried  fo 
far  as  entirely  to  fufpend  the  circulation,  and  confequently 
to  produce  fyncope,  palpitations,  and  other  irregular  mo- 
tions, frequently  refult  from  it.  Thefe  fecondary  effefts  are 
always  found  in  the  heart,  and  never  in  the  brain  : here  the 
affefted  organ  is  readily  diftinguifhed,  becaufe  a Angle  part 
is  afted  on,  and  all  are  not  troubled  as  in  fyncope. 

“ In  fyncope,  afphyxia,  and  apoplexy,  general  death 
begins  relpeftively  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain.  In  that 
which  ends  difeafe,  the  circulation,  refpiration,  or  the  cere- 
bral aftion  ceafe  ; and  the  interruption  of  the  other  funftions 
is  a neceffary  confequence.  The  heart  is  but  rarely  the  Arif 
part  of  which  the  aftion  flops  : this,  however,  happens  fome- 
tiines,  as  after  long  continued  fevere  pains,  exteniive  fuppu- 
rations,  haemorrhages,  dropAes,  certain  fevers,  &e.  where 
fyncope  has  appeared  at  certain  intervals,  and  a more  violent 
attack  carries  the  patient  off.  "Whatever  part  may  have  been 
affefted  in  fuch  Alliances,  the  phenomena  of  death  beo-in  in 
the  heart,  and  fucceed  each  other  in  the  order  we  have  already 
explained,  as  occurring  in  the  fudden  deaths  which  begin 
with  a leAon  of  that  organ. 

“ In  other  cafes  the  funftions  of  the  heart  do  not  ceafe  till 
after  thofe  of  other  parts  : it  is  the  ultimum  moriens.  In 
general,  the  cheft  becomes  affefted  much  more  commonly  in 
the  various  morbid  affeftions,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  and 
the  commencement  of  death  in  the  lungs  is  more  frequent 
than  in  the  heart  or  brain.  When  difeafe  is  ended  by  fyn- 
cope, the  lungs  are  conllantly  fouiisl  altnoff  entirely  empty  in 
the  dead  fubjeft  ; they  are  never  loaded  with  blood.  If  no 
difeafe  exifted  in  them  previously,  they  are  collapfed,  do  not 
A’l  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  and  poffefs  their  natural  colour. 
A Ample  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  this  anatomical  fad. 
The  circulation  being  fuddenly  interrupted,  inftead  of  gr<> 
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dually  weakened,  there  is  no  time  for  the.  pulmonary  yeffels 
to  become  diftended,  as  when  general  death  begins  in  the 
- lung,  or  in  the  brain.  I have  already  collected  numerous 
instances  of  perfons  who  have  died  by  fyncope,  in  whom  the 
lungs  ’.vere  found  in  this  empty  Hate.  In  general,  whenever 
death  ha3  begun  in  the  heart  or  large  vefl'els,  and  has  been 
fudden,  the  cmptinefs  of  the  pulmonary  vefl'els  may  be  re- 
garded as  a general  phenomenon  : it  is  feen  in  deaths  from 
the  haemorrhage  of  large  wounds,  from  aneurifmal  ruptures, 
violent  emotions.  &c.  I have  obierved  it  in  the  bodies  of 
perfons  guillotined  ; and  it  is  equally  vifible  in  animals 
ilaiightered  for  food.’’ 

The  influence  of  the  lungs  on  the  heart  will  be  confidered 
■under  Lung. 

, The  heart’s  .action  is  fubjeft  to  that  of  the  brain,  fo  that 
the  ceffation  of  the  latter  interrupts  the  former.  Ln  explain- 
ing how  this  takes  place,  Bichat  obferves  that  “ moll  phy- 
ficians  fpeak  too  vaguely  of  nervous  influence,  and  do  not 
determine  with  fufficient  precifion  its  extent  and  limits  with 
refpeft  to  the  various  organs.  Every  thing  concurs  to  prove 
that  the  brain  exerts  no  immediate  influence  on  the  heart, 
■while  the  latter  preferves  the  former  in  a (late  of  dependance 
by  the  motion  which  it  communicates.  This  aflfertion  is  not 
new  : all  good  phyfiologifts  admit  it;  but  as  feveral  medical 
opinions  proceed  on  an'  oppofite  affumption,  I fliall  demoti- 
ilrate  it  by  fome  obfervations  and  experiments,  til.  Any 
confiderable  irritation  of  the  brain,  produced  either  by  a 
fplinter  of  bone,  by  blood,  or  by  any  other  caufe,  almoll  al- 
ways caufes  general  or  partial  convullions  of  the  voluntary 
niulcles : the  mufcles  of  the  organic  life,  and  particularly 
the  heart,  are  not  affefted.  2dly.  Compreffion  of  the  brain 
produces  parnlyiis-  of  the  voluntary  mufcles ; but  if  thofe 
of  the  cheft  be  not  affefted,  the  heart's  aftion  is  not  dimi- 
nifbed.  3dly.  Opium  and  wine,  in  a -certain  dofe,  have  a 
temporary  effeft  in  diniinifliing  the  cerebral  energy,  and  ren- 
dering it  lefs  capable  bf  executing  the  functions  of  the  animal 
life : the  heart  continues  to  aft  as  ufual,  and  fometimes  its 
contractions  are  increafed.  4tlrly.  Palpitations,  and  various 
irregular  motions  of  the  heart,  are  not  derived  from  the 
brain,  which  is  in  a perfaftly  natural  ftate.  5thly.  The  nu- 
merous phemomena  of  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  catalepfy,  nar- 
cotifm,  concuflion,  &c.  which  have  their  chief  fource  in  the 
brain,  throw  great  light  on  the  independance  of  the  heart’s 
aftion.  6thly.  All  organs  fubjeft  to  the  direft  influence  of 
the  brain  are  thereby  voluntary.  I believe  that,  in  fpite  of 
Stahl's  observation,  nobody  continues  to  rank  the  heart 
among  organs  of  that  defeription.  What  would  be  the 
tenure  of  life,  if  we  could  fufpend  at  pleafure  the  aftion  of 
the  organ  which  is  its  main  fource  ? Death  might  be  then 
brought  on  by  a Ample  aft  of  volition.  Thus  mere  obfer- 
vation  would  authorize  us  in  inferring,  without  much  fear  of 
error,  that  the  ceffation  of  the  heart's  aftion,  eonfequent  on 
the  interruption  of  the  cerebral  funftions,  does  not  arife  from 
any  immediate  influence.  But  we  can  give  a further  fupport 
to  this  fundamental  pofition  of  phyfiology  and  pathology  by 
direft  experiments,  iff.  By  irritating  the  brain  in  a living 
animal  by  various  mechanical  or  chemical  agents,  or  by  com- 
preffmg  it,  various  effefts  are  produced  on  the  organs  of  the 
animal  life ; but  the  funftions  of  the  heart  are  unimpaired, 
fo  long  as  the  pcftoral  mufcles  arc  not  paralyfed.  2dly. 
The  refult  of  fimilar  experiments  on  the  fpinal  marrow  laid 
bare  in  the  neck,  is  perfectly  analogous.  3dly.  The  heart’s 
aftion  is  not  accelerated  by  irritating  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair;  nor  is  it  arreiled  by  dividing. the  trunks  of 
thofe  nerves.  Thofe,  who  perform  fuch  experiments,  muff 
carefully  diftinguifti  the  effects  of  the  various  feelings  pro- 
duced in  the  animal  by  his  fuflerings  from  the  refult  of  the 
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irritation  or  feftion  of  the  nerves.  4-tlily.  The  fame  ! rials 
on  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  great  fympathetic  have  exactly 
the  fame  effeft.  Galvanic  experiments,  performed  with  the 
molt  fcrupulous  attention,  have  confirmed  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  account.  I armed 
the  brain  and  medulla  fpinalis  of  frogs  with  lead,  and  placed 
a plate  of  zinc  in  contaft  with  the  heart  and  fome  voluntary 
mufcles ; on  forming  the  communication  the  latter  were 
thrown  into  motion,  while  the  former  was  not  affefted. 
In  fubjefts,  who  had  been  guillotined,  and  in  whom  galva- 
nifm  produced  contraftions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  I could 
not  difeern  the  leaft  motion  of  the  heart,  when  the  fpinal 
marrow,  or  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  ganglia  or  the  par 
vagum  on  one  fide,  and  the  heart  on  the  other  were  armed, 
and  the  communication  made  between  them.  Yet  mechani- 
cal irritation  caufed  contraftion  of  the  heart.  The  fame  ex- 
periments on  dogs  and  guinea-pigs,  in  which  the  brain  alfo 
was  tried,  had  the  fame  reiult : when  the  communication  was 
made  between  the  two  metals,  it  neither  accelerated  the 
heart’s  motion  if  it  ftill  continued,  nor  reanimated  it  if  it 
had  ceafed.  Experiments  on  the  cardiac  nerves  and  the 
heart  of  two  living  dogs  produced  no  very  apparent 
motions. 

Humboldt  dates,  that  wlien  the  heart  is  detached  fud- 
denly,  fo  as  to  leave  fome  of  its  nerves  infulated,  contrac- 
tions may  he  produced  by  arming  them  with  one  metal,  and 
touching  this  with  another.  I have  tried  this  unfuccefsfully 
many  times  : yet  it  appeared  to  fucceed  once.  The  only 
certain  method  of  producing  galvanic  phenomena  in  the 
heart,  with  efficacy  and  cleamcfs,  is  to  remove  the  oro-an  in 
a warm-blooded  animal ; to  put  it  in  contaft  with  two 
metals  at  two  different  points,  and  then  make  the  communi- 
cation. But  this  does  not  bear  at  all  on  the  point  in  quef- 
tion,  viz.  wffiether  the  brain  exerts  any  direft  influence  on  the 
heart. 

I have  repeated  all  thefe  experiments  on  galvanifm  many 
times,  and  with,  the  molt  minute  precautions:  yet  I do  not 
pretend  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  different  refults  which 
lome  celebrated  enquirers  have  obtained.  Every  one  knows 
how  variable  are  the  effefts  of  experiments  on  the  vital 
powers.  Moreover,  if  the  reports  of  other  experimenters 
be  received,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  overlook  the  ftrikino- 
difference  between  the  mufcles  of  the  animal  and  organic 
lives  in  refpeft  to  galvanic  excitation.  An  excellent  method 
of  obferving  this  is,  when  we  are  trying  what  effeft  is  pro- 
duced on  the  heart  or  inteftines,  to  ufe  alfo  fome  voluntary 
mufcles,  and  thus  to  eftablilh  a parallel  between  the  two 
kinds  of  organs. 

Suppofe,  for  a moment,  that  the  galvanic  influence  had 
juft  the  fame  effefts  on  both  kinds  of  mufcles  : what  would 
this  prove,  except  that  the  galvanic  phenomena  follow  laws 
completely  oppofite  to  thole  of  the  appearances  refulting 
from  common  irritation  of  thefe  parts  ? 

Since  then  the  ceffation  of  the  heart’s  aftion,  eonfequent 
on  great  lefions  of  the  brain,  is  not  direft,  although  it  comes 
on  immediately,  there  muff  be  an  intermediate  organ,  the 
interruption  of  whofe  aftion  is  the  proximate  caufe  fought. 
This  organ  is  the  lung : and  the  following  is  the  fucceffion 
of  the  phenomena,  i.  Interruption  of  the  aftion  of  the 
brain  ; 2,  paralyfis  of  all  the  voluntary  mufcles,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  diaphragm  and  intcrcoitals  ; 3,  fufpenfion  of 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  refpiration  ; 4,  of  the  chemi- 
cal phenomena  ; 5,  arrival  of  black  blood  at  the  fibres  of 
the  heart ; 6,  debilitation  of  thofe  fibres  and  ceffation  df 
aftion. 

The  death,  which  fucceeds  ferious  injuries  of  the  brain, 
has  therefore  confiderable  analogy  to  the  different  afphyxiaes 
3 0 3 £ 
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ft  is  only  more  prompt,  for  the  reafons  which  I fhall  adduce. 
The  following  experiments  prove  inconteflibly  that  the  phe- 
nomena ef  death  in  this  cafe  are  connected  in  the  order  juft 
defcribed. 

1. 1 have  conftantly  found  black  blood  in  the  red-blooded 
fyftem  of  all  animals  killed  by  concufiion  or  comprefiion  of 
the  brain : their  heart  is  livid,  and  all  the  furfaces  are  coloured 
nearly  as  in  afphyxia. 

2.  I have  opened  the  carotid  in  a dog,  and  red  blood  im- 
mediately flowed : the  artery  was  then  tied,  and  the  animal 
killed  by  a violent  blow  on  the  occiput.  The  animal  life 
was  inllantaneoufly  annihilated;  all  voluntary  motion  ceafed  ; 
the  mechanical,  and  confequently  the  chemical  phenomena 
of  refpiration  were  arrefted.  When  the  artery  was  now  fet 
at  liberty,  it  poured  out  black  blood  with  a feeble  jet  ; this 
gradually  diminifhed,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  ceafed 
after  a few  minutes. 

3.  I have  always  obtained  a fimilar  refult  by  opening  an 
artery  in  various  animals,  and  killing  them  afterwards,  either 
by  a feflion  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  between  the  firll  verte- 
bra and  the  occiput,  by  comprefling  ltrongly  the  brain  pre- 
vioufly  laid  bare,  or  by  the  deftru&ion  of  that  organ.  Animals 
die  in  the  fame  manner  when  noxious  matters  are  injedled 
into  the  carotid. 

4.  The  preceding  experiments  explain  the  blacknefs  of  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  arteries,  when  they  are  opened  after 
an  animal  has  been  knocked  down  as  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  flaughtering.  If  the  blow  on  the  head  be  very  violent, 
the  blood  runs  out  quite  of  the  venous  colour : if  it  fliould 
only  weaken  the  diaphragm  and  intercoftals,  the  colour  of 
the  blood  is  not  fo  deep. 

The  ftate  of  refpiration,  which  may  be  affe&ed  by  various 
caufes  during  a copious  haemorrhage,  produces  confiderable 
variations  in  the  colour  of  the  difcharged  blood  : when  the 
breathing  goes  on  naturally,  the  arterial  blood  is  red, 
and  it  has  a brownifh  tint  when  that  funftion  is  impeded. 

If  any  individual  has  been  able,  by  a voluntary  exertion, 
to  fufpend  the  pulfation  of  the  heart,  this  fail  does  not 
prove,  as  the  difciples  of  Stahl  aflerted,  the  influence  of  the 
foul  on  the  motions  of  the  organic  life,  but  merely  on  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  refpiration,  which,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  phenomena,  mud  have  been  previoufly  flopped.  In 
cold  blooded  animals  the  death  of  the  heart  does  not  follow 
' that  of  the  brain  fo  rapidly.  Circulation  will  continue  for 
a confiderable  time  in  the  frog  and  falamander,  after  the 
the  brain  has  been  removed,  as  I have  afccrtained  by  re- 
peated experiments.  This  will  be  explained  by  the 
well-known  fa£l  that  refpiration  may  be  fufpended  for  a long 
time  in  thefe  animals,  without  the  motions  of  the  heart  being 
flopped.  In  fadt,  fince  the  heart’s  adlion,  according  to  our 
explanation,  ceafes,  after  that  of  the  brain  is  interrupted, 
•nly  becaufe  the  lung  dies  previeufly,  there  ought  to  exiil, 
between  the  death  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  heart,  an  in- 
terval equal  to  the  time  during  which  refpiration  may  be 
fufpended  in  the  natural  ftate. 

See  the  Traite'de  la  Strudlure,  de  l’Adlion,  et  des  Mala- 
dies du  Cocur,  par  Senac  ; tom.  2.  4U).  2d  edition,  Paris 
1783.  Haller,  Elementa  Phyfiologiae,  lib.  4;  and  lib.  29, 
£edt.  4,  $.  43  to  56.  Soemmerring  de  Corporis  Humani 
Fabrica,  tom.  6.  Bichat,  Recherches  Phyfiologiques  fur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort;  and  his  Anatomie  defcriptive,  tom.  4. 
Boyer,  Traite  complet  d’Anatomiej  tom.  4.  Bichat,  Ana- 
tomie Generale,  2de  partie. 

Heart-£h/7i.  See  Carwalgia. 

Heart,  Enlargement  of.  See  CARDIOGMUS. 

Hjja-RT  of  Fijh.  See  Fisk. 

Heart  of  InfeSt.  See  Entomology. 
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HEART,  Inf  animation  of.  See  Carbiti?. 

Heart  of  a Tree , the  middle  part  thereof,  taken  longitu. 
dinally,  is  called  fo. 

Heart,  in  th e Manege.  A horfe  that  works  in  the  manege 
with  conllraint  and  refolution,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  cou- 
fent  to  it,  is  faid  to  be  a horfe  of  two  hearts. 

Heart,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a peculiar  fort  of  dead-eye, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  fhape  of  a heart,  but  differing  from 
the  common  dead-eyes,  inafmuch  as  it  is  only  furnifhed  with 
one  large  hole  in  the  middle,  whereas  the  common  dead-eyes 
have  always  three  holes.  They  are  principally  ufed  to  con- 
tain the  laniards,  by  which  the  flays  are  extended. 

Heart’s  in  Botany.  See  Viola. 

Heart  Pea , or  Heart-feed.  See  Cardiospermum. 

H e a R T-fhaped  Leaf,  in  Botany,  folium  cordatum,  a leaf 
vvhofe  outline  anfwers  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  fhape  of  an 
human  heart.  See  Leaf. 

Heart  -/hells,  Concha  cordformes,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See 
Cardium  under  Coxchology. 

Heart  of  Stone,  in  Mining,  is  the  name,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath,  particularly  3!  miles  E.  of  the  town  at 
Warley  Rocks,  for  the  caft  of  a fhell  refembling  the  genus 
Mya,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  caft,  figures  are  given  in  Wal- 
cot’s  “ Petrifadlions,’’  figs.  5 and  16.  In  other  fituations, 
where  ftones  are  fubjedl  to  hard  places  in  them,  frequently  of 
a different  colour  from  the  mafs,  they  are  called  hearts  of 
the  ftone,  or  cores. 

HEARTH,  Focus.  See  Fire,  Chimney,  &c. 

HEARTH-znonry.  See  ChimkEY -money. 

Hearth^obt.  See  TliiEflone. 

Hearth,  in  [Mining,  is  applied,  in  Derbyfhire,  to  the 
ancient  lead-fmelting  furnaces,  which  were  like  a black- 
fmith’s  forge  on  a large  fcale,  blown  by  bellows  worked  by 
water.  Since  cupolas  or  low  reverberatory  furnaces  have 
been  generally  adopted,  a few  only  of  the  ancient  hearths 
have  been  retained,  and  called  flag-hearths,  for  re-melting  the 
black  or  drawn  flag  of  the  cupolas.  See  Mr.  Farey’s  Report 
on  Derbyfhire.  The  lining  of  the  iron  furnaces,  or  that  in 
which  the  moft  intenfe  heat  is  excited,  is  called  the  hearth, 
and  is  compofed  of  large  blocks  of  Firefloue.  See  that 
article. 

HEAT  is  a term  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  fignify  the 
caufe  which  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of  warmth.  In 
this  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  fire  and  caloric.  It  is  alfb 
ufed  to  denote  the  fenfation  itfelf  of  warmth,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  oppofed  to  cold. 

Heat,  in  the  firll  fenfe,  is  now  commonly  conceived  to  be 
an  extremely  fubtile  and  elaflic  fluid,  flrongly  attradled  by 
other  matter,  and  of  infenfible  gravity  ; but  fome  fuppofe  it 
to  be  merely  a property  of  matter,  and  to  confift  in  a fort 
of  vibration  of  its  ultimate  particles.  Thefe  different  opi- 
nions will  be  found  difeuffed,  and  fome  of  the  general  pro- 
perties of  heat  pointed  out,  under  the  head  Caloric. 

Heat  is  unqueftiouably  one  of  the  moft  important  agents 
employed  by  nature  in  forming  the  conflitution  of  bodies, 
and  in  producing  that  unceafing  change  obfervable  in  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.  There 
is  fcarccly  any  department  of  phyfical  fcience  in  which  the 
nature  and  properties  of  heat  do  not  in  fome  way  enter  into 
our  confidcration.  Of  courfe  this  fubjeft  demands  an  ex- 
tenfive  developement,  and  many  of  its  branches  mull  be  dif- 
played  under  their  refpeftive  heads.  See  Capacity  for 
Heat,  Cold,  Combustion,  Excitation  of  Heat,  Expan- 
sion, Fire,  and  Temperature. 

On  fome  of  the  above  articles  we  fhall  now  make  a few 
additional  obfervations,  partly  in  confequence  of  recent 

difeoveries ; 
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difcoveries  ; and  next  advert  to  the  following  fubdivifions,  bodies,  or  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  heat  necefiary  t« 
namely,  Animal  Heat,  Calorimeter,  Communication  of  raife  them  a given  interval  of  temperature.  This  has  been 
Heat,  Free  or  Senftble  Heat,  and  Latent  Heat.  made  the  fubjeft  of  experimental  inquiry  by  feveral  authors. 

Capacity  for  Heat,  or  Specif c Heat. — That  bodies  of  the  a3  Black,  Irvine,  Crawford,  Gadolin,  Wilcke,  Lavoifier, 
fame  weight  and  temperature  contain  unequal  quantities  of  Meyer,  Leflie,  and  Dalton.  The  following  table  of  the 
heat  has  been  {hewn  under  the  heads  Capacity  and  Cold,  capacities  of  certain  bodies  is  derived  from  their  refults,  the 
It  is  of  importance  to  afeertain  the  fpecilic  heats  of  different  more  objedtionable  ones  being  omitted. 


Table  of  the  fpecific  Heats  of  various  Bodies. 

Equal  Weights. 

Equal  ltulks. 

Sulphuric  ether  (.76) 

Equal  Weights. 

iqual  Bulks. 

Gafet. 

Hydrogen  - 
Oxygen  • 

- 

.66 

.50 

- 

1 1 40* 
4-75* 

.002 

.006 

Spermaceti  oil  (.87) 
Mercury  ... 

* 

.52 

.04 

•45 

•55 

Common  air 

- 

1:79* 

.002 

Solids. 

Carbonic  acid 
Azotic  gas  - 

- 

1.05* 

•79* 

.002 

.OOI 

Ice  ..... 

Dried  woods,  and  other  veffe- 

.90  ? 

•83? 

Aqueous  vapour 

* 

M5* 

.001 

table  fubftances,  from  .45 

to 

.65 

Liquids. 

Quicklime 

•3° 

Pit-coal  (1.27) 

.28 

•36 

Water  - 

1. 00 

I. OO 

Charcoal  ... 

.26* 

Arterial  blood 

1.03* 

Chalk  - - 

.27 

.67 

Milkf1.026fp.gr.) 

.98 

I. OO 

Hydrate  of  lime 

•25 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (1.035) 

•95 

.98 

Flint  glafs  (2.87) 

.19 

•55 

Carbonate  of  potafh  ( 1.30) 

• 75 

.98 

Muriate  ot  loda 

,23 

Solution  of  ammonia  (.948) 

1.03 

.98 

Sulphur 

.19 

Common  vinegar  (1.02) 

.92 

•94 

Iron  .... 

•l3 

1. 00 

Venous  blood 

.89* 

Brafs  - 

.11 

•97 

Solut.  com.  fait  (1.197) 

.78 

•93 

Copper  ... 

.11 

.98 

Solution  of  fugar  ( I - 1 7 ) 

•77 

.90 

Nickel 

.10 

.78 

Nitric  acid  ( 1.20) 

.76 

.96 

Zinc  .... 

.10 

.69 

Nitric  acid  (1.30)  » 

.68 

.88 

Silver  - - 

.08 

.84 

Nitric  acid  (1.3 6) 

•63 

.85 

Tin  .... 

•07 

•5* 

Nitrate  of  lime  ( 1 .40) 

.62 

.87 

Antimony 

.06 

.40 

Sulph.  acid  and  water  equal  bulks 

.52 

.80 

Gold  ... 

.05 

•9.7 

Muriatic  acid  ( 1. 1 53) 

.60 

.70 

Lead  ... 

.04 

•45 

Acetic  acid  (1.056) 

.66 

*.7° 

Bifmuth  ... 

.04  , 

.40 

Sulphuric  acid  (1.844) 

•35 

.65 

Oxyds  of  the  metals  lnrpafs  the 

Alcohol  (85) 

.76 

.65 

metals  themfelves,  according 

Ditto  (.817) 

.70 

•5.7 

to  Crawford. 

Thofe  marked  * are  entirely  on  Crawford’s  authority. 
There  is  rcafon  to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  refults  re- 
fpedling  the  gafes,  from  the  extremely  great  difficulties 
which  they  prefent  in  regard  to  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Dalton 
•has  given  a theory  or  hypothefis  for  the  fpecific  heat  of 
gafes  in  general,  which  as  fuch  merits  attention.  It  may 
be  feen  under  the  article  Gas.  The  manner  in  which  the 
fpecific  heats  above  given  are  obtained  may  be  feen  in  the 
articles  Capacity  and  Cold,  and  in  the  works  of  the  above 
mentioned  authors.  It  is  believed  that  the  capacity  of  bodies 
is  not  quite  permanent  at  all  temperatures,  even  while  they 


retain  their  form,  though  the  variation  of  the  capacity  ie 
probably  fmall  in  general ; it  is  fuppofed  to  increafe  with 
the  temperature.  Mr.  Dalton  feems  to  think  the  capacity 
of  boiling  water  may  be  to  that  of  water  at  the  freezing 
temperature,  as  102,  or  perhaps  105,  to  100.  See  his  New 
Syflem  of  Chemiltry,  p.  51. 

Cold. — To  the  refults  of  experiments  already  related, 
which  have  been  made  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  point  of 
abfolute  cold,  may  be  added  thofe  of  Mr.  Dalton,  given  in  a 
fedlion  on  the  natural  zero  of  temperature,  or  abfolute  pri- 
vation of  heat. 

Zero  below 
32°  Fahrenheit. 

64OO0 
415° 

6000 
4260 

I IOOO 
54OO 
54OO 
6000 
69OO 

The 


From  a mixture  of  5.77  fulph.  acid  and 
1.6  

1 

3 

7 

From  the  combuition  of  hydrogen 
phofpnorus 


lime 

nitric  acid 


water,  by  weight 


lime  — 


charcoal 

oil,  waxj  and  tallow 
ether 
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/-/The  mean  of  all  thefe  is  6150''.  From  this  Mr.  Dalton 
on  eludes  the  zero  to  be  about  6ooo°  below  the  temperature 
of  freezing  water  ; but  he  allows  that  the  differences  in 
thefe  refults,  though  much  lefs  than  had  been  made  before, 
are,  /till  fuch  as  to  throw  fome  doubt  upon  the  conclufion, 
and  to  require  further  invefligation. 

Combustion,  heat  produced  by. — The  quantity  of  heat 
liberated  or  detached  during  combuftion,  forms  an  important 
fub]e£t  of  inquiry.  The  calorimeter,  an  inflrument  invented 
by  Lavoifier  and  Meufnier,  was  intended  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  the  refults  of  Lavoifier  and  La  Place,  derived  from  this 
inflrument,  are  detailed  in  the  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  pub- 
lifhcd  by  the  former.  Dr.  Crawford  has  inveftigated  this 


fubjeft  with  his  ufual  ingenuity,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
calorimeter,  the  refults  of  which  are  given  in  his  EfTay  on 
Animal  Iieatar.d  Combuftion.  More  recently,  Mr.  Dalton 
has  added  fomething  to  the  knowledge  on  this  fubject  by 
a feries  of  experiments  pubhfhed  in  his  chcmiftry.  The 
quantity  of  heat  difengaged  by  the  combuftion  of  a given 
weight  of  any  ccmbuiiibie  has  been  eftimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  ice  which  it  would  melt,  this  fort  of 
meafure  being  adopted  through  the  ufe  of  the  calorimeter. 
For  the  manner  of  executing  the  experiments  relating  to 
this  iubjefi;,  we  muff  refer  to  the  works  above  mentioned. 
The  following  are  the  refults  obtained  by  the  different 
authors. 

According  to  According  to 

Lavoifier.  Craivfoid. 

lbs.  ice. 


lb.  of  hydrogen,  by  combuftion,  melts 

phofpliorus ■ 

charcoal  ■ 


wax 

oil 


295 

ICO 

96. 

L3.3 

148 


lbs. 


ice. 


480 

69 

97 

89 


Dalton’s  Refults  on  Combuftion  are  as  follow. 


1 lb.  hydrogen  takes' 

• carbur.  hyd.  

olefiant  gas  

carb.  oxyd  

oil, wax, and 7 

tallow  j 

. oil  of  turp.  

alcohol  

phofphorus  

charcoal  

fulphur  

camphor  

-* caoutchouc  


7 lbs.  oxygen; 

4 

3-5  — 

•58 

3 '5  — 


3 — 

1.5  — 


produce 


8 lbs.  water  ; 

5 — waf.  and  car  acid. 

45  _ 

1.58  — carb.  acid. 

4.5  — wat.  and  car.  acid. 


4 

2.5  — phof.  acid. 

3.8  — carb.  acid. 

— fulphurous  acid 

- — — wat.  and  car.  acid. 


melts  320  lbs.  ice. 

88  — — 

104  — — 

• 60  — — 

58  — — 

70  — — 


This  author  adds,  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  eom- 
buftion  of  1 lb-  of  charcoal,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  pitcoal,  is 
fufficient  (if  there  was  no  lofs)  to  raife  45  or  5olbs.  of 
water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  temperature,  or  it  is 
fufficient  to  convert  7 or  8lbs.  of  water  into  fteam. 

Expansion.  We  have  before  given  the  expanfion  of 
folids,  of  liquids,  and  of  aerifbrm  fluids  by  heat,  from  which 
it  appears  that  if  the  common  thermometer  be  deemed  an 
accurate  meafure  of  temperature,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
general  law  of  expanfion  to  be  found  either  applicable  to 
folids  or  to  fluids.  Few  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
pr-ogrefiive  expanfion  of  folids  ; they  are  believed  to  expand 
nearly  in  a uniform  manner.  De  Luc  has  /hewn  that  liquids 
expand  increafingly'  with  the  temperature.  Gay  Luffac 
contends  that  air  expands  uniformly,  or  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion  with  the  temperature  from  320  to  212°;  but  in  this 
refpeft  he  is  oppofed  by  every  one  elfe.  Dalton  maintains 
that  the  expanfion  of  pure  liquids,  fuch  as  mercury  and 
water,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  temperature,  but  to  the 
fquare  of  the  temperature  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point, 
or  rather  the  point  of  maximum  denfity  of  the  liquids  ; con- 
sequently he  concludes  the  common  equal  divifion  of  the 
thermometer  to  be  erroneous.  He  a/Terts  that  a thermo- 
meter of  water  and  one  of  mercury,  graduated  upon  the 
above  principle,  will  agree  with  each  other  5 alfo  that  the 


expanfion  of  air  will  be  in  geometrical  progreflion  to  the 
degrees  of  fuch  thermometer  ; that  the  expanfive  force  of 
fteam  over  water  will  likewife  conftitute  a geometrical  pro- 
grefiion  ; and  laftly,  that  the  refrigeration  of  heated  bodies 
will  obferve  a fimilar  law ; that  is,  the  decreafe  in  tempera- 
ture will  be  geometrical  for  equal  intervals  of  time,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  be  eftimated  by  a thermometer  of  the 
new  graduation.  Thefe  very  important  conclufions  are 
derived  from  experience,  and  have  not  yet  been  controverted. 
(See  Temperature  and  Steam).  He  determines  the  maxi- 
mum denfity  of  water  to  be  at  36°,  and  not  at  40°,  as  has 
been  lately  believed,  and  that  it  expands  equally  by  the 
addition  or  abftraftion  of  temperature,  from  that  point  till 
congelation  takes  place. 

Calorimeter  was  the  name  given  to  an  inflrument  in- 
vented by  Lavoifier  and  La  Place,  and  deferibed  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  Chemiftry  of  the  former,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1780.  The  calorimeter  is  reprefented  in  plate 
6.  of  the  Elements  (tranflated  by  Kerr).  It  is  /hewn  in 
perfpe&ive  at  Jig.  1,  and  its  interior  ftru&ure  is  engraved  at 
Jigs.  2 and  3,  the  former  being  a horizontal  and  the  latter 
a perpendicular  fe&ion.  Its  capacity  or  cavity  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  which,  for  better  diftin&ion,  may  be  named 
the  interior,  middle,  and  external  cavities.  The  interior 
cavity////, /f.  4,  into  which  the  fubftances  fubmitted  to 

experiment 
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experiment  are  put,  is  compofed  of  a grating  or  cage,  of 
iron  wire,  fupported  by  feveral  iron  bars ; its  opening  or 
mouth  L M,  is  covered  by  the  lid  H G,  which  is  compofed 
of  the  fame  materials.  The  middle  cavity  lb  b l,  Jigs.  z and 
is  intended  to  contain  the  ice  which  furrounds  the  interior 
cavity,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  melted  by  the  caloric 
of  the  fub dances  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  ice  is 
fupported  by  the  grate  in  m at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
under  which  is  placed  the  fieve  tin.  Tliel'e  two  are  repre- 
fented  feparately  in  Jigs.  5 and  6.  In  proportion  as  the  ice 
contained  in  the  middle  cavity  is  melted  by  the  caloric  dif- 
engaged  from  the  body,  placed  in  the  interior  cavity,  the 
water  runs  through  the  grate  and  fieve,  and  falls  through 
the  conical  funnel  ccd,Jig.  3,  and  the  tube  xy,  into  the 
receiver  F,  Jig.  1.  This  water  may  be  retained  or  let  out 
at  pleafure,  by  means  of  the  ltop-cock  u.  The  external 
cavity  aaaa,  Jigs.  2 and  3,  is  filled  with  ice,  to  prevent  any 
effect  upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  cavity  from  the  heat  of  the 
furrounding  air,  and  the  water  produced  from  it  is  carried 
off  through  the  pipe  ST,  which  flints  by  means  of  the  flop- 
cock  r.  The  whole  machine  is  covered  by  the  lid  F F, 
Jig.  7,  which  is  made  of  tin,  and  painted  with  oil  colour,  to 
prevent  ruft.  When  this  machine  is  employed,  the  middle 
cavity  b b b b,  figs.  2 and  3,  the  lid  G H,  Jig.  4,  of  the  interior 
cavity,  the  external  cavity  a a a a,  Jigs.  2 and  3,  and  the  gene- 
ral lid  F F,  Jig.  7,  are  all  filled  with  pounded  ice,  well 
rammed,  fo  that  no  void  fpaces  remain,  and  the  ice  of  the 
middle  cavity  is  allowed  to  drain.  The  machine  is  then 
opened,  and  the  fubflance  fubmitted  to  experiment  being 
placed  in  the  interior  cavity,  it  is  inllantly  clofed.  After 
waiting  till  the  included  body  is  completely  cooled  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  whole  melted  ice  has  drained  from 
the  middle  cavity,  the  water  collected  in  the  veflel  F,  Jig.  1, 
is  accurately  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  water  produced 
during  the  experiment,  is  an  exaCt  meafure  of  the  caloric 
difengaged  during  the  cooling  of  the  included  body,  as  the 
heat  difengaged  is  evidently  ipent  in  converting  part  of  the 
interior  ice  into  water,  at  the  rate  of  1 3 50  or  140°  for  each 
pound  of  water.  That  is,  as  much  heat  is  required  to  melt 
a pound  of  ice  as  would  raife  a pound  of  water  140°.  The 
fubftanccs  to  be  operated  upon  are  placed  in  the  thin  iron 
bucket,^.  8,  the  cover  of  which  has  an  opening  fitted  with 
a cork,  into  which  a fmall  thermometer  is  fixed,  or  fome- 
times  a matrafs,  Jig.  10,  with  a fimilar  thermometer,  which 
Hands  in  the  interior  cavity  upon  the  fmall  cylindrical  fup- 
port  R S,  fig.  IO.  Care  mull  be  taken  that  no  communi- 
cation fubfift  between  the  middle  and  external  cavities  of  the 
calorimeter ; left;  the  ice  melted  by  the  external  air  fliould 
mix  with  that  melted  by  the  fubjeCt  of  the  experiment. 
The  ice  employed  fliould  not  be  under  32  , and  the  air 
Should  be  fomewhat  above  32  , in  the  place  where  the  ex- 
periment is  performed.  When  the  inftrument  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  find  the  heat  given  oil'  by  animals,  and  by  corn- 
bullion,  Sec.  two  fmall  tubes  arc  lieceffary  to  be  connected 
with  the  inftrument,  the  one  to  convey  frefli  air  into  the 
interior,  and  the  other  to  take  off  the  ufed  air.  When 
the  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat  are  to  be  found  by  this 
'inftrument,  the  heated  iolid  or  liquid  (due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  containing  veflel)  is  placed  in  the  interior  ca- 
pacity of  the  calorimeter,  and  buffered  to  remain  till  it  attains 
tne  temperature  of  321;  then  the  weight  of  the  melted  ice 
bcinc  found  = w,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
■denoted  by  s,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  it 

f . 140  w , 

je  reduced  by  n,  we  have  this  formula  ; —yy  — tlle  capa- 
city of  the  body,  that  cf  water  being  unity.  For  example, 


: a t. 

Lavoificr  and  La  Place  found  7.7  lbs,  of  iron  heated  to 
2of-S>  melted  i.ulbs.  of  ice;  here  w = 1.11,  s = 7.7, 

, - , 140x111 

and  n = 207  .5  — 32'  = 17c  . c : whence  — -a — 

i?5-5  x 7.7 

= .115  for  the  fpecific  heat  of  iron. 

The  calorimeter,  though  a promifvng  inftrument  in  theory, 
has  not  anfwered  expectation  in  practice  ; it  is  liable  to  "feme 
uncertainties,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  may  remain  adhering  to  the  pounded  ice  of  the 
inner  veflel  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  and  to 
the  obltruCtion  of  its  defeent  by  an  agglutination  of  the 
fragments  of  ice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  veflel.  See 
Wedgwood,  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  74. 

Communication  of  Heat,  including  its  radiation,  refrad.ion, 
rjlcdion , See. — The  communication  of  heat  from  one  body 
to  another,  or  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  fame  body, 
or  the  motion  of  heat  in  general,  forms  one  of  its  molt 
iuterefting  characters.  Many  important  facts  have  recently 
been  afeertained  0:1  this  fubjeCt  by  count  Rumford,  Dr, 
Herfchel,  and  Mr.  Lcflie.  That  rays  of  heat  come  from 
the  fun  along  with  the  rays  of  light,  but  capable  of  being’ 
feparated  from  them  by  the  refraction  of  a prifm,  has  been 
Ihewn  by  Dr.  Herfchel.  (See  Refraction.)  He  has  fhewrr 
that  the  rays  of  heat  are  lefs  refrangible  than  thofe  of  light 
and  that  by  a prifm  they  are  refracted  to  the  red  end  of  the 
fpeCtrum  principally,  and  are  molt  denfe  and  powerful  fome- 
what  beyond  the  red  extremity.  The  velocity  of  the  folar 
heat  is  probably  much  the  fame  as  that  of  light.  This  heat 
is  fubjeCt  to  reflection,  as  is  evinced  by  placing  a body  on 
the  focus  of  a concave  mirror  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  is 
remarkable  that  culinary  heat  is  equally  fubjeCt  to  reTeCtion 
as  folar  heat,  but  not  to  refraction.  Mr.  Leilie  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  velocity  of  reflected  heat  is  the  fame  as  that  of  found, 
and  that  the  reflected  heat  is  conveyed  through  the  au‘  by 
pulfations,  like  found,  See.  but  this  opinion  does  not  feem 
well  founded. 

There  are  two  modes  of  communicating  heat,  which  to  all 
appearances  are  effentially  different,  though  perhaps  the 
difference  may  not  be  real ; the  one  called  radiation,  is  that 
by  whicli  the  fun  and  all  ignited  and  hot  bodies  difperfe 
their  heat  in  every  direction,  when  furrounded  by  an  elaltic 
medium  or  a vacuum  ; the  other,  the  flow  and  gradual  com- 
munication of  heat,  fuch  as  is  experienced  along  a bar  of 
iron  when  one  end  of  it  is  put  into  a fire  ; the  heat  appears 
to  travel  from  one  molecule  to  another  till  it  arrives  at  the 
extremity,  and  is  then  thrown  off  or  radiated  into  the  air. 

The  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  fubfequent 
reflection  of  it,  have  lately  been  inveftigated  with  great  Ikiii 
by  Mr.  Leflie,  and  fome  new  and  unexpected  refults  have 
been  obtained.  See  his  “ Enquiry  on  Pleat.”  ift.  The 
quantity  of  heat  which  radiates  from  a body  depends  in  great 
part  on  the  furface  of  the  body  ; if  the  body  is  covered  with 
black  paint,  paper,  Sec.  it  will  radiate  eight  times  as  much 
heat  as  if  the  furface  was  metallic.  2dly.  If  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  be  covered  with  tinfoil,  the  impreffion  of 
radiant  heat  upon  it  is  only  1 of  what  it  would  be  upon  the 
glafs  furface  of  the  thermometer.  3<ily.  A metallic  minor 
reflcCIs  10  times  as  much  heat  from  an  ordinary  fire,  or  from 
any  heated  body,  as  a fimilar  glafs  mirror  does’.  The  lait 
too  reflects  the  heat  from  its  anterior  furface,  and  not  from, 
the  quickfilvered  one.  This  circumftance  exhibits  a dif- 
ference between  folar  and  culinary  heat.  From  thefe  i ?.£ c s 
it  fliould  feem  that  metals  are  eminently  difpofed  to  refieft 
radiant  heat,  and  of  courfe  not  to  abforb  it ; whereas 
black  paint,  paper,  glafs,  Sec.  are  difpofed  to  abforb  and 
not  to  reflect  it ; but  when  elevated  in  temperature 

they 
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they  are  eminently  difpofed  to  radiate  heat.  In  fa£l  this 
power  is  probably  proportional  to  their  capacity  for  heat. 
4thly.  Screens  of  glafs,  paper,  tinfoil,  See.  being  placed 
between  the  radiating  body  and  the  refle&or,  were  proved 
to  intercept  the  radiant  heat  completely  ; but  being  heated 
themfelves  by  the  direft  radiant  heat,  in  time  the  thermo- 
meter was  affe&ed  by  their  radiation.  The  heat  radiating 
from  hot  water,  does  not  then  feem  capable  of  being  tranl- 
mitted  through  glafs,  like  the  folar  heat.  5thly.  Podiant 
heat  fullers  no  fenfible  lofs  in  its  pafiage  through  the  air  j a 
greater  or  lefs  radiant  body  produces  the  fame  effedl,  pro- 
vided it  fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  reflector,  agree- 
ing with  light  in  this  refpett.  6thly.  The  intenfity  of  re- 
flected heat  diminiflies  inverfely  as  the  diftance  ; that  is,  the 
denfity  of  heat  reflefted  from  a concave  mirror  in  any  point 
of  the  focus,  is  inverfely  as  the  diltance  of  the  hot  body 
from  the  mirror  ; whereas  in  regard  to  light,  the  denfity  is 
known  to  be  uniformly  the  fame,  or  fubjedl  to  no  change 
on  account  of  difiance.  The  focus  of  heat,  too,  differs  from 
that  of  light,  being  nearer  to  the  refledlor.  The  heating  effedl 
diminilhes  rapidly  in  going  out,  but  flowly  in  going  inward 
towards  the  refledlor.  Tliefe  are  new  and  unexpected  fadls, 
which,  if  effablifhed,  will  afford  fome  remarkable  differences 
betwixt  heat  and  light.  7thly.  The  quantity  of  heat  which 
a ftrongly  radiating  furface  throws  off,  is  fomewhat  more 
than  that  which  is  carried  off  by  the  atmofphere  according 
to  Mr.  Leflie  ; but  Mr.  Dalton  infers  it  to  be  fomewhat 
lefs*. 

For  the  law  obferved  in  the  cooling  of  bodies,  fee  Re- 
frigeration. 

2.  The  flow  and  gradual  communication  of  heat  from 
particle  to  particle,  is  a phenomenon  which  appears  under 
two  very  different  points  of  view,  as  we  contemplate  it  in  a 
fluid  or  folid  body.  In  a fluid,  the  particles  are  no  fooner 
heated  than  they  become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  immedi- 
ately commence  an  afeending  motion  in  the  fluid  (if  they 
are  not  already  on  the  furface).  By  tliefe  means  the  circu- 
lation or  diffufion  of  the  heat  is  infinitely  accelerated.  The 
fadl  has  been  finely  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of  count 
Rumford,  in  his  feventh  effay.  But  in  the  cafe  of  {olid  bodies, 
the  particles  of  which  are  fixed,  the  heat  rauft  be  propagated 
from  one  to  another,  feriatim.  Whether  this  communi- 
cation is  by  radiation,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  is  not  very  eafy 
,to  decide  ; perhaps  the  flownefs  of  the  progrefs  of  heat  may 
depend  upon  the  infinite  number  of  fucceflive  radiations  from 
particle  to  particle.  Some  folids  condudl  heat  much  quicker 
than  others.  See  Conductors  of  heat. 

Free  or  Senfible  Heat. — This  phrafe  was  lately  common 
amongft  writers  on  the  fubjedl  of  heat,  and  is  ftill  ufed  by 
fome  ; whenever  heat  is  added  to  or  taken  from  a body,  and 
a proportionate  change  of  temperature  is  obferved  in  the 
body,  then  the  heat  is  faid  to  be  free  or  Jhfiblc  to  the  ther- 
.mometer. 

Latent  Heat. — This  phrafe  was  firft  ufed  by  Dr.  Black. 
It  was  fuggefied  from  the  difeovery,  that  a large  quan- 
tity of  heat  fometimes  difappears,  or  is  abforbed  by  a body, 
without  any  increafe  of  temperature.  This  commonly  happens 
when  a body  from  a folid  becomes  liquid,  or  from  a liquid  be- 
comes aeriform:  and  fometimes,  when  two  bodies  of  the  fame 
temperature  combine,  a great  degree  of  cold  is  produced, 
but  when  a due  portion  of  heat  is  acquired  from  the  fur- 
rounding bodies,  the  temperature  is  reftored.  The  heat 
which  difappears  in  thefe  cafes  is  called  latent.  The  expref- 
fion  was  perfectly  proper  and  unexceptionable  in  the  firff 
inftance,  as  fimply  denoting  a fad!,  and  perhaps  was  never 
’tmderftood  in  any  other  fenfe  by  Dr.  Black  ; but  his  pupils 
foon  began  to  perceive  that  latent  heat  mull,  in  all  probabi- 


lity, be  chemically  combined  with  the  body,  and  on  this 
account,  in  a llate  different  from  the  fenfible  or  common 
heat  which  thofe  bodies  give  or  receive  upon  a change  of 
temperature.  Tins  notion  might  have  been  right,  but  fuc- 
ceeding  experience  has  (hewn  it  to  be  ctherwife.  The 
heat  fo  abforbed  has  been  found  in  mod,  if  not  all  cafes,  to 
be  employed  in  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  new-formed  body 
for  heat,  and  is  therefore  prccifcly  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  body.  The  phrafes  free  and  fen- 
fible heat,  and  latent  heat  are  now  therefore  dilufed  by  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  writers,  as  calculated  to  fuggeft  incorrcdl 
views  of  the  fubjedl. 

Animal  Heat. — Theexcefs  of  temperature  which  certain 
animals  poffefs  above  that  of  the  furrounding  medium  is  called 
animal  heat.  The  caufe  of  this  has  been  an  objedt  of  eager 
enquiry  amongft  phyfiologifts.  We  owe  the  principal  elu- 
cidation of  this  obfeure  fubjedl  to  the  modem  difeoveries  in 
pneumatic  chemiftry,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  heat, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  fagacity  and  acute  obfervations 
of  the  late  Dr.  Crawford,  whofe  experiments  on  animal 
heat,  and  the  inflammation  of  combuftible  bodies,  may  be 
confidered  as  forming  an  era  in  phyfiological  and  chemical 
fcience. 

The  temperature  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  human  body  is  at 
a medium  about  983  of  Falirenheit.  It  is  obferved  to  be 
much  the  fame  in  all  feafons  and  climates  ; but  during  an  in- 
flammatory fever  it  has  been  known  to  be  elevated  io  or  i2\ 
Several  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  poffefs  nearly'  the  fame 
temperature  as  man.  This  temperature,  as  is  well  known,  is 
far  above  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ; it 
becomes  an  objedl  of  enquiry  then,  what  is  the  lource  of 
heat  in  animals,  which  fupplics  the  conftant  wafte  occafioned 
by  the  cooling  power  of  the  atmofphere.  The  conjedlures 
and  opinions  on  this  head  have  been  various,  and  moft  of 
them  improbable,  as  was  likely  before  the  properties  of  heat 
and  elaftic  fluids  were  developed.  Some  have  aferibed  ani- 
mal heat  to  the  attrition  of  the  particles  of  the  blood 
againft  the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  the  courfe  of  circulation i 
others  imagine  the  fource  of  heat  to  be  in  the  change  the 
aliment  undergoes  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion  ; others  fup- 
pofe  a gradual  evolution  of  phlogifton  in  the  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  to  take  place,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  heat.  Dr. 
Black  was  of  opinion  that  refpiration  was  the  caufe  of 
animal  heat,  which  was  generated  in  the  lungs  and  diffufed 
over  the  reft  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  circulation.  This 
opinion  Dr.  Crawford  fucceeded  in  eftabliftiing,  by  a maf- 
terly  train  of  reafoning  and  experience,  of  which  we  (hall 
now  give  an  abllradl,  with  fuch  modifications  as  fucceeding 
difeoveries  have  induced.  See  Crawford  on  Animal  Heat, 
2d  edit. 

The  circumftances  that  warm-blooded  animals  are  furw 
niflied  with  lungs,  and  that,  in  breathing,  carbonic  acid  is 
generated,  could  not  fail  to  fuggeft  to  Dr.  Black  an  analogy 
betwixt  the  combuftion  of  charcoal  and  refpiration  ; but  not 
following  up  the  views  which  his  difeoveries  on  heat  had 
opened,  he  fuffered  Drs.  Irvine  and  Crawford  to  anticipate 
him  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  what  he  called  latent 
heat.  Irvine  held  that  the  appearance  or  difappearance  of 
heat,  or  rather  temperature,  was  owing  to  a change  in  the 
capacities  of  bodies,  produced  by  chemical  or  other  means  ; 
whereas  the  language  of  Black  was  calculated  to  convey 
the  notion  of  heat  exifting  in  bodies  in  two  diftindl  modes, 
namely,  as  fenfible  and  latent,,  or  free  and  combined  heat,  terms 
which  have  been  adopted  lince  by  many  writers  to  convey 
(uch  fignification.  (Which  fee  below.)  Crawford  purfued 
the  path  pointed  out  by  Irvine.  Fie  lays  down  a number  of 
general  fads  concerning  heat,  .which  he  fupports  by' appro- 
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priate  obfervations',  namely,  I.  That  heat  has  a tendency  to 
diffufe  itfelf.  2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a body  is 
limited.  3.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  in  an  homogeneous 
body  of  a given  temperature  is  as  its  bulk.  4.  That  the 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  in  an  homogeneous 
body,  while  it  retains  its  form,  are  nearly  proportional  to  its 
variations  of  temperature,  as  mealured  by  a mercurial 
thermometer.  5.  That  tire  capacities  of  bodies  for  contain- 
ing heat  are  nearly  permanent,  while  they  retain  their  form. 

6.  That  when,  by  expofure  to  heat,  folid  bodies  become 
fluid,  they  abforb  a portion  of  heat  which  is  necefiary  to 
their  fluidity,  and  which  does  not  increafe  their  temperature  ; 
and  when,  hy  expofure  to  cold,  they  become  folid  again, 
they  part  with  the  heat  which  they  had  before  abforbed, — that 
when  water  is  converted  into  vapour,  a quantity  of  heat  is 
abforbed,  which  does  not  increale  the  temperature.  And, 

7.  That  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  are  neceffary, 
to  produce  equal  changes  of  temperature  in  heterogeneous 
bodies. 

Though  fevcral’of  thefe  facts  are  fufficiently  evident  to 
be  admitted  as  axioms,  yet  others  are  not  iq,  and  even,  loine 
queftion  llillcxifts  as  to  their  accuracy ; but  fuppofnjg  that 
doubtful,  the  circumllance  will  fcarcely  affect  the  general 
conclufions  re  ip  citing  the  origin  and  diffuiion  of  aniipal 
beat. 

Crawford  advances  the  following  feries  of  proportions  : 
1.  That  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained  in  pure  air 
(oxygenous  gas)  is  diminithed  by.  the  change  which  it  under- 
goes in  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any 
kind  of  air  that  is  lit  for  refpiration,  is  nearly  proportional  to 
its.  power  of  fupporting  animal  life.  This  propofition  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  refults  of  a great  variety  of  very  ingenious  but 
delicate  experiments  on  the  heat  imparted  by  elaftic  fluids. 
The  former  part  of  the  proportion  is  the  only  one  effential  to 
the  theory  ; the  latter  part  is  probably  incorrect,  as  neither 
the  nature  nor  number  of  elaftic  fluids  was  well  known  at  that 
time.  His  fecond  propofition  is,  that  the  blood  which  paffes 
from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  contains 
more  abfolute  heat  than  that  which  paffes  fr  >m  the  heart  to  tl  e 
lungs  hy  the  pulmonary  artery.  To  eftablifh  this,  experi- 
ments were  made  on  mixtures  of  given  weights  of  water 
and  arterial  blood,  and  water  and  venous  blood ; from  which  it 
appeared  that  more  heat  was  imparted  by  arterial  blood  to 
water  than  by  venous  blood,  all  other  circumftances  being 
the  fame.  In  the  experiments  with  the  blood  ot  a flieep, 
the  comparative  heats  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  were 
as  1 15  to  100;  in  thofe  of  a dog,  as  114  to  ico.  The 
third  propofition  is,  that  the  comparative  quantities  of  heat 
in  bodies  fuppofed  to  contain  phlogifton  (combuftible)  are 
increafed  by  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the  proceffes 
of  calcination  and  combuftion.  This  propofition,  relating 
more  immediately  to  the  theory  of  combuftion,  than  to  that 
of  animal  heat,  needs  no  animadverfion  here.  But  though 
lie  confirms  the  fait  hy  various  experiments,  as  far  as  regards 
the  particular  bodies  operated  upon,  it  does  not  feem  proba- 
ble that  the  propofition  is  univerfally.true.  The  fourth  propo- 
fition is,  that  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a warm  medium,  the 
colour  of  the  venous  blood  approaches  .more  nearly  to  that 
of  the  arterial,  than  when  it  is  placed  in  a cold  medium; 
the  quantity  of  refpirable  air  which  it  phlogifticates  (that  is 
oxygen,  which  it  converts  into  carbonic  acid). in  a given 
time,  in  the  former  inftance,  is  lets  than  that  which  it  phlogif- 
ticates, during  an  equal  fpace  of  time,  in  the  latter ; and 
the  quantity  of  heat  produced  when  a given  portion  of  pure 
air  is  altered  by  the  refpiration  of  an  animal  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  is  produced  when  the  fame  quantity  of  air  is 
alt '-red  by  the  burning  of  wax  or  charcoal.  This  exteafiye 
Vw.  XVII. 
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and  important  propofition  is  fupported  by  the  refults  of  18 
experiments.  The  firft  confifts  in  immerling  a dog  into  a 
warm  medium  (water  or  air)  for  a due  time,  and  then  draiv- 
ing  a quantity  of  blood  from  an  artery  and  a vein  ; when  the 
yenous  blood  was  found  nearly  as  florid  a rod  as  the  arterial  : 
but  when  a dog  had  been  confined  for  a time,  in  .a  cold  me- 
dium, the  venous  blood  was  of  a much  darker. hue  than  in 
the  former  cafe.  The  .fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixtli, 
and  feventh  experiments  fliew  that  a fmall  animal,  fuch  as  a 
guinea-pig,  requires  more  oxygen,  and  produces  more  car- 
bonic acid,  when  placed  in  a cold  than  in  a warm  medium. 
I he  eighth  Ihews  the  quantit  y of  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
buftion of  a given  weight  of  wax,  and  the  ninth  the  quan- 
tity ot  oxygen  required,  or  which  difappears  in  the  proeefs. 
■The  tenth  (hews  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  a guinea- 
pig  in  a given  time,  and  the  eleventh  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen fpent  in  the  fame  time.  . The  twelfth  thews  the  heat 
produced  by  the  combuftion  of  a given  weight  of  charcoal, 
and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  dilappears,  and  is  found  in  the  carbonic  .acid. 
1’  rum  tins  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  is  to 
that  ot  the  oxygen  as  1 to  2 nearly;  but  more  recent 
and  accurate  experiments  of  other  authors  find  the  ratio 
1 to  2.6  nearly.  In'  the  fifteenth  experiment,  wax  was 
again  burnt  to  determine  whether  aqueous  vapour  was  pro- 
duced in  quantity,  which  appeared  to  be  the  cafe  ; and  the 
fixteenth  and  feventeenth  go  to  prove,  that  in  the  combuftion 
of  charcoal  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  The 
eighteenth  experiment  feems  to  prove  that  in  the  refpira- 
tion of  a guinea-pig  fomc  of  tlie  oxygen  is  fpent  in  pro- 
ducing aqueous  vapour ; but  other  experiments,  fince 
made  in  more  favourable  circumftances,  do  not  warrant 
this  concluiion.  Colledting  and  comparing  fome  of  thefe 
refults  it  appeared  that  the  heat  communicated  t0  3ilb. 
702.  of  water  was  as  follows : 

100  ounce  mea-  t by  the  combuftion  of  wax  imparts  2i3 
fures  of  pure<j  by  the  combuftionof  charcoal  imparts  ig’. 3 
air  altered  ( by  the  refpiration  of  a guinea-pig  17  .3 
Upon  a review  of  the  preceding  fads  and  propofitions  it 
feems  warrantable  to  conclude,  ill.  That  the  air  infpired 
by  animals  contains  more  abfolute  heat  than  the  air  expired. 
2dly.  That  the  blood  in  the  lungs  receives  the  difference  of 
heat,  but  without  any  material  change  of  temperature,  the 
capacity  of  the  blood  for  heat  being  immediately  enlarged, 
juft  fo  much  as  to  receive,  the  additional  heat,  without  any 
change  of  temperature.  3d!)'.  That  the  blood,  during  the  cir- 
culation through  the  body,  gradually  changes  its  capacity 
from  a greater  to  a lefs,  giving  out  heat  to  the  body 
to  fupply  the  wafte,  till  it  again  arrives  at  the  lungs, 
where  it  parts  with  charcoal,  and  receives  more  heat, 
qthiy.  That  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  an  animal. is  pro- 
portional to  the  carbonic  acid,  produced  or  lofs  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  accurately  or  nearly  the  fame  as  would  be 
given  out  by  the  combuftion  of  charcoal  in  a quantity 
fufficient  to  produce  the  fame  acid.  And,-  5thly.  That 
the  changes  in  the  capacity  and  other  qualities  of  the  blood 
are  greater,  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  a culd  than  in  3 warm 
medium.  Hence  if  thefe  conclufions  be  admitted,  the  fource 
of  animal  heat,  and  the  mode  of  its  diftributioii  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  'mull  be  confidered  as  fufficiently 
demonftrated. 

We  {hall  here  fubjoin  fome  additional  obfervations  and 
fails  witli  regard  to  animal  heat.  » ' 

The  heat  ot  animals  is  very  various,  both  according  to 
the  variety  of  their  kinds  and  the  difference  of  the  -feafons  ; 
accordingly,  zoologitts  have  divided  them  into  hot'-and  cold, 
reckoning  thofe  to  be  hot  which  are  near  our  own  tempera- 
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hire,  and  all  others  cold  whofe  heat  is  much  below  our’s, 
and,  conlequently,  affeds  us  with  the  fcnie  of  cold  ; though, 
by  their  vis  vite,  they  are  kept  fomevvhat  warmer  than  the 
medium  in  which  they  live.  To  this  latter  clafs  writers  have 
commonly  referred  the  whole  infect  tribe  ; though  Dr.  Mar- 
tine  obferves  with  refped  to  bees,  that  the  heat  of  a fwarm 
raifed  a thermometer  buried  among  them  above  97°,  indi- 
cating a degree  of  heat  fcarce,  if  at?  all,  inferior  to  our  own. 
To  this  clais  alfo  belong  mufcles  and  oyfters,  the  bronchial 
fifties,  fnails,  frogs,  land  and  fea  tortoifes,  toads,  vipers, 
and  all  the  ferpent  kind. 

The  human  kind  forms  the  lowed:  gradation  in  the  clafs  of 
hot  animals  : the  heat  of  the  human  body,  in  its  natural 
flate,  according  to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  is  fuch  as  to  raife  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  92  agreeing  with  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn’s obfervationof  the  heat  of  the  human  fkin,  or  at 
mod  to  94  . M.  Amontons,  by  feveral  trials,  found  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  human -body  to  be  91°,  9 2°,  and 
93°.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  external  heat  of  the  human 
body  of  the  fame  temperature  with  that  of  a bird  batching 
eggs,  to  be  95  .5.  Fahrenheit  dates  the  heat  of  the  human 
body  and  blood  at  96  , which  Mufchenbroek  afiigns  to  be 
the  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  thermometer  when 
immerged  in  the  blood  flowing  from  an  animal.  Dr.  Mar- 
tine  infers,  from  a great  number  of  trials,  that  the  mean 
heat  of  the  human  fkin  is  about  97°  or  98°;  being  a little 
higher  in  fome  fubjects,  and  a little  lower  in  others  ; and  the 
heat  of  the  human  urine,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  that  of 
the  neighbouring  vifeera,  he  fays,' is  fcarcely  a degree  hotter 
than  the  fkin.  Dr.  Hales  found  the  heat  of  his  fkin  to  be 
about  97°,  and  the  heat  of  urine  newly  made  about  103°. 
Mr.  Hunter  found,  by  finking  the  ball  of  the  thermometer 
under  his  tongue,  and  keeping  it  there  for  fome  minutes, 
that  the  mercury  rofe  to  97  : in  another  experiment,  he  in- 
troduced the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  urethra  about 
an  inch,  and  when  it  had  remained  there  a minute,  the  quick- 
filverrofe  only  to  92  ; at  two  inches  it  rofe  to  93  ; at  four 
inches  to  94T  and  when  the  ball  had  got  as  far  as  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  the  quickfilver  rofe  to  97k  The  heat  of  the 
redum  was  98  -i  exadly. 

With  refped  to  ordinary  quadrupeds,  fucli  as  dogs,  cats, 
flieep,  oxen,  fwine,  &c.the  heat  of  their  fkin  raifes  the  ther- 
mometer four  or  five  divifions  higher  than  that  of  the  human 
kind,  viz.  to  100  ',  ioi°,  102  , and  fome  to  103  , and  a little 
more.  The  cetaceous  fifhes  are  as  hot  as  thefe  ; and  the 
bird  kind,  as  lord  Bacon  has  long  fince  obferved,  are 
warmer  by  three  or  four  degrees  than  quadrupeds  : for 
Dr.  Martine  has  found,  by  lodging  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  groin  of  ducks,  geefe,  hens,  &c.  that  the  mer- 
cury was  raifed  to  103  , 104°,  105  , 106  , and  107k  and 
in  a hen  hatching  eggs  he  once  found  the  height  to  be  108  . 
Dr.  Crawford  has  collected  the  following  obfervations  re- 
lating to  this  fubjed ; that  tliofe  animals  which  are  furnifhed 
with  lungs,  and  which  continually  relpire  the  frefh  air  in 
great  quantities,  have  the  power  of  keeping  themfelves  at  a 
temperature  coniiderablv  higher  than  the  furrounding  atrno- 
fphere  : but  animals  that  are  not  furnifhed  with  refpiratory 
organs,  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the 
medium  in  which  they  live : the  former,  according  to  his 
theory,  which  is  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  article, 
continually  abforbing  heat  from  tin-  air,  for  which  purpoie 
they  are  provided  with  a pulmonary  fyitem  and  double  circu- 
lation. Farther,  among  the  hot  animals,  thofe  are  the 
warmed  which  have  the  larged  refpiratory  organs,  and 
which,  confequently,  breathe  the  greated  quantity  of  air  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk  : thus,  the  refpiratory  organs  of 
Luds,  compared  with  tlwir  fize,  are  more  extenfive  than 
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thofe  of  any  other  animal  ; and  birds  are  known  to  have  the 
greated  degree  of  animal  heat.  This  fad  is  likewife  ex^ 
plained  by  the  fame  theory,  and  affords  a confirmation  of  it ; 
for,  if  animal  heat  depends  upon  a change  which  the  air  un- 
dergoes in  the  lungs,  it  is  evident  that,  all  other  circumllances 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  chang- 
ed in  a given  time,  the  greater  mud  be  the  heat  produced. 
Moreover,  in  the  fame  animal,  the  degree  of  heat  is  in  fome 
meafure  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  air  infpired  in  a 
given  time  : thus,  we  find  that  animal  heat  is  increafed  by 
exercife,  and  by  whatever  accelerates  refpiration. 

But  it  is  obferved,  that  the  heat  of  animals  varies  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  likewife  in  the  fame  animals  at  different 
times  ; for,  though  in  a healthful  date  the  variations  are 
not  great,  yet,  by  accidents  and  difeafes,  they  may  be  much 
altered,  and  brought  confiderubly  above  and  below  the  na- 
tural dandard.  Dr.  Hales  fuppofes  the  heat  of  the  human 
blood  in  high  fevers  to  be  about  136^  ; and  Dr.  Boerhaave 
relates  certain  experiments  of  Fahrenheit  and  others,  from 
which  it  appears  that  animals  were  very  foon  deliroyed  in  a 
heat  of  14 6J ; a fparrow  having  died  in  lefs  than  feven  mi- 
nutes, a cat  in  about  fifteen,  and  a dog  in  twenty-eight : 
and  he  concludes  in  general,  that  the  ferum  of  the  blood 
may  be  coagulated  by  a degree  of  heat  not  much  above 
100’;  whence  Dr.  Hales  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  have  been  led 
to  affirm,  that  the  natural  heat  of  the  blood  of  a human 
creature  approaches  very  near  the  degree  of  coagulation. 
But  Dr.  Martine  obferves,  that  he  has  found  the  blood  to 
be  heated  five  or  fix  degrees  above  ioo°,  without  any  fuch 
pernicious  effeds  ; and  that  the  ferum  of  blood  and  the 
white  of  an  egg  have  continued  thin  and  liquid,  till  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  156  , 
which  he  fuppofes  to  extend  beyond  any  thing  that  can  ever 
be  experienced  by  a living  animal.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Hewlon  infers,  from  feveral  experiments,  that  the  lymph  of 
the  human  blood  coagulates  at  a degree  of  heat  between 
1 1 40  and  120  j;  and  that  the  ferum  does  not  coagulate 
without  160  of  heat:  there  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  the 
apprehenfion  of  Boerhaave  and  others,  that  the  blood  fliould 
be  coagulated  by  the  animal  heat,  even  whilil  it  is  circulating 
in  the  biood-velfels  ; fince  the  animal  heat  is  natura  ly  only 
98  or  100  , and  in  the  molt  ardent  fever  it  is  not  railed 
above  1 12  . Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  art.  33. 

From  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Dobfon  in  a heated 
room  it  appears,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  inclofed  in  its 
own  film,  remained  fluid  in  a hcatot  224  , but  coagulated  in 
the  fame  heat  when  contained  in  a tin  veffel  or  its  own  fhell  : 
he  offers  feveral  conjectures  for  the  explication  of  this  pheno- 
menon ; the  molt  probable  ot  which  feems  to  be,  that  tin  is 
a more  powerful  conductor  of  fire  from  air,  and  robs  this 
medium  ot  its  heat  more  readily  than  the  film  can  do. 

Pliilofophers,  milled  by  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave  and  the 
experiments  above  recited,  had  very  generally  imagined, 
that  animals  were  incapable  of  enduring,  without  danger, 
any  very  confiderable  degree  of  heat : however,  governor 
Ellis  had  obierved,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1758,  that  a man 
can  live  in  air  of  a greater  heat  than  that  of  his  own  body,, 
and  that  the  body  in  this  iituatiun  continues  its  own  cold. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  I.  p.  755. 

Ne  verthelefs,  it  was  Icarce  conceivable,  by  reafoning  a 
priori , and  in  oppofition  to  a fuppofed  fad,  that  the  human, 
body  could  be  fafely  expofed  to  a heat  only  of  the  degree 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  animals  in  tile  experiments  related 
by  Boerhaave.  Accident,  we  may  fay,  lirft  led  tothedif-. 
covery  of  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion  011  this  fubjed. . 
Meffrs.  Du  Hamel  and  Tillet  being  employed  in  the  years 
1760  and  1761,  hi  deftroying  an  inlod  which  ccnfumed  the; 
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grain  of  the  province  of  Angoumpis,  contrived,  for  this 
purpofe,  to  expofe  the  affedled  corn,  with  the  in- 
ledts  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  the  heat  of  which 
was  fufficient  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain. 
With  a view  of  afeertaining  the  heat  of  this  oven, 
they  conveyed  into  it  a thermometer,  and  being  de- 
firousof  knowing  the  precife  heat  of  the  mercury  whilfl  the 
thermometer  remained  in  the  oven,  a girl,  one  of  the  at- 
tendants on  the  oven,  entered  it,  and  marked  the  thermome- 
ter with  a pencil,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
the  heat  was  found  to  be  near  260°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ; 
fhe  afterwards  remained  there  ten  minutes  longer,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  (landing  at  288’,  or  76  above  that  of 
boiling  water  ; and  when  fhe  came  out  of  the  oven,  her  com- 
plexion was  confiderably  heightened,  but  her  refpiration  was 
by  no  means  quick  and  laborious.  Thefe  experiments  were 
afterwards  repeated,  when  another  girl  remained  in  the  oven 
without  much  inconvenience,  and  under  the  fame  degree  ot 
heat,  as  long  as  the  former,  and  even  breathed  in  air  heated 
to  about  325 1 for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes.  Thefe  girls, 
fays  M.  Tillet,  were  protedled  from  the  external  adlion  of 
the  heat  by  their  cloaths,  which  are  bad  condudlors  of  heat, 
and  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus  violently  heated,  for  a 
long  time,  without  great  inconvenience  : to  which  we  may 
add,  fays  an  ingenious  anonymous  remarker  on  this  experi- 
ment, that  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  might  alfo  contribute  to 
their  fecurity  ; and  as  in  common  refpiration,  the  blood  in 
its  pafTage  through  the  lungs  is  cooled  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  external  infpired  air  : in  the  prefent  cafe, 
on  the  contrary,  the  veficles  and  veffels  of  the  lungs,  receiv- 
ing at  each  infpiration  an  air  heated  to  300°,  mud  have  been 
continually  cooled  and  refrefhed,  as  well  as  the  fubcutaneous 
vefTels,  by  the  fucceflive  arrival  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  whofe  heat 
might  he  fuppofed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  not 
to  exceed  ioo°.  Hill.  Aead.  Scienc.  1764,  mem.  ii. 

Thefe  extraordinary  fadls  might  poflibly  lead  philofophers 
hito  a new  train  of  reafoning  and  experiment  on  the  fubjedl 
of  heat  : ’accordingly,  we  find  that  Dr.  Cullen  has  long  ago 
[uggeflcd  many  arguments  to  (hew,  that  living  animals  have 
a power  of  generating  heat,  independently  of  any  common 
chemical  or  mechanical  means  either  of  fridlion  or  fermen- 
tation, and  alfo  of  generating  co’d  or  deflroving  heat,  when 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  exceeded  the  proper  temperature 
af  their  bodies.  In  order  to  examine  and  afeertain  this 
theory,  Dr.  GeorgcFordycc  prepared  a fuit  of  three  rooms 
aeateil  by  flues  in  the  floor  ; in  one  of  which  the  air  was  in 
1 dry  date,  and  in  another  loaded  with  moidure,  by  pouring 
soiling  water  on  the  floor.  In  the  firfl  room  the  highell 
hermorneter  dood  at  1 20°,  and  the  lowed  at  uo°  ; in  the 
econd  the  heat  was  from  90'  to  85"  ; and  the  third  room 
elt  moderately  warm,  whilfl  the  external  air  was  below  the 
reezing  point.  Dr.  Fordyce,  having  undrefled  himfelf  to 
lis  fhirt  in  the  third  room,  entered  the  fecund  room,  and 
laid  five  minutes  in  a heat  of  90"' ; he  then  entered  the  firfl 
•00m,  and  having  remained  in  the  part  heated  to  no° 
:or  ten  minutes,  the  water  running  down  in  dreams  over  his 
.vholc  body,  he  removed  to  the  part  of  the  room  heated  to 
120  , and  after  flaying  there  twenty  minutes,  he  found  that 
he  thermometer,  placed  under  his  tongue  and  held  in  his 
land,  dood  juft  at  ioo~,  and  that  his  urine  was  of  the  fame 
:emperature ; his  pulfe  had  gradually  rifen  till  it  made 
145  pulfations  in  a minute  ; the  external  circulation  was 
greatly  increafed,  but  his  refpiration  little  affected.  The 
noillure  of  his  fkin,  he  apprehended,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
:he  condenfation  of  the  vapour  in  the  room  upon  his  body. 

In  the  fccottd  experiment,  the  highed  thermometer  in  the 


firlt  room  varied  from  132"*  to  130%  and  the  .lowed  flood 
at  1 1 9 . Having  undrefled  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  be 
went  firfl  into  the  heat  of  119  , and  in  half  a minute  the 
water  flowed  down  over  his  whole  body  in  dreams  ; having 
remained  here  fifteen  minutes,  he  went  into  the  heat  of  130  ; 
at  this  time  the  heat  of  his ’body  was  100,  and  his  pulfe 
heat  126  times  in  a minute;  in  this  fituation  a Florence 
flafk,  filled  with  water,  heated  to  ioo°,  and  wiped  dry,  be- 
came wet,  arid  dreams  of  water  continued  to  run  down  its 
tides,  till  the  heat  of  the  water  within  had  rifen  to  122°. 
In  this  heat  he  remained  fifteen  minutes,  and  juil  before  he 
left  the  room  his  pulfe  made  139  beats  in  a minute,  but  the 
heat  under  his  tongue,  in  his  hand,  and  of  his  urine,  did  not 
exceed  ico°. 

Dr.  Fordyce  obferves,  on  this  experiment,  that  there  was 
no  evaporation,  but  sondantly  a condenfation  of  vapours  on 
his  body,  and  no  cold  was  generated  but  by  the  animal 
powers.  Having  continued  much  longer  in  a much  greater 
dry  heat  without  being  fo  much  affedled,  he  takes  occafion 
to  infer,  from  this  circumdance,  that  dry  air  does  not  com- 
municate its  heat  like  air  faturated  with  moidure  ; and  that 
the  evaporation  from  the  body,  which  takes  place  when  the 
air  is  dry,  affills  its  living  powers  in  producing  cold. 

In  another  experiment,  Dr.  Fordyce,  accompanied  with 
four  other  gentlemen,  went  into  the  heated  chamber  where 
the  air  was  dry,  without  taking  off  their  clothes.  When 
they  fird  entered  the  room,  the  quickfilver  dood  above  150“, 
and  they  continued  in  it  more  than  twenty  minutes,  in  which 
time  the  heat  had  rifen  about  12°.  In  another  period  of 
this  experiment,  the  quickfilver  dood  at  198 ",  and  they  con- 
tinued in  this  heat  about  ten  minutes  ; but  finding  that  the 
thermometer  funk  very  fad  when  they  went  together,  they 
agreed  to  go  in  feparately.  Dr.  Solander  flood  in  the  room 
heated  to  2 1 o for  three  minutes,  during  which  time  the  quick- 
filver funk  to  196  ; and  Mr.  Banks  (fir  Jofeph)  remained 
feven  minutes  in  the  heat  of  2 1 i°,  in  which  time  the  quickfilver 
had  funk  to  198  . The  heat  of  their  bodies  in  thefe  feveral 
experiments  rofe  very  little  above  its  ufual  date  ; and  many 
driking  effedls  proceeded  from  their  power  of  plreferving 
their  natural  temperature.  Whenever  they  breathed  on  the 
thermometer,  the  mercury  funk  feveral  degrees  ; every  expi- 
ration afforded  a pleafant  cooling  imprefiion  to  the  nodrils, 
and  their  cold  breath  cooled  their  fingers.  Dr.  Blagden,  on 
touching  his  lido,  found  that  it  felt  like  a corpfe,  though 
the  adlual  heat  of  his  body  was  98°.  When  the  heat  of  the 
air  began  to  approach  the  highed  degree  which  the  appa- 
ratus made  ufe  of  was  capable  of  producing,  their  bodies  in 
the  room  prevented  it  from  rifing  any  higher ; and  when  it 
had  been  previoufly  raifed  above  that  point,  immediately 
funk  it.  Thefe,  and  other  circumdances  attending  the  ex- 
periments, clearly  prove,  that  the  body  has  a power  of 
dellroying  heat  ; but,  in  eflimating  the  heat  which  we  are 
capable  of  refilling,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  not  only  what 
degree  of  heat  would  be  communicated  to  our  bodies,  if 
they  poffeffed  no  refiding  power,  by  the  heated  body,  be- 
fore the  equilibrium  of  heat  was  affedled,  but  alfo  vvhat 
time  that  heat  would  take  in  palling  from  the  heated  body 
into  our  bodies.  On  this  principle,  we  bear  very  different 
degrees  of  heat  in  different  mediums  ; and  it  appears,  by 
other  experiments,  that  the  fame  perfon,  who  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  air  heated  to  21 1°,  could  not  bear  quickfilver 
at  120',  and  could  jud  bear  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  at  130°, 
i.  e.  quickfilver  heated  to  1 20°  furnifhed,  in  a given  time, 
more  heat  for  the  living  powers  to  dedroy  than  fpirits  heated 
to  1 30°,  or  air  to  2 1 1 J.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  in 
the  heated  rooms,  their  watch-chains  and  other  pieces  of 
metal  felt  fo  hot,  that  they  could  fcarcely  touch  them  t 
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whilft  the  air,  from  winch  the  metal  derived  all  its  heat,  was 
only  unpleafant.  From  thefe  experiments,  it  is  concluded 
that  no  attrition,  fermentation,  or  whatever  elfe  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  phyficians  have  devifed,  can  explain  a 
power  capable  of  producing  or  deftroying  heat,  juft  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  fttuation  require  ; this  power  muft  be 
referred  to  the  principle  of  life  itfelf ; and  yet  this  is  only 
giving  a name  to  a ft  ill  unknown  caufc.  This  power,  how- 
ever it  adts,  feems  to  attend  life  very  univerlally  ; Mr.  Hun- 
ter found  a carp  preferve  a coat  of  fluid  water  round  him 
long  after  all  the  other  water  in  the  veffcl  had  been  con- 
gealed by  a freezing  mixture ; and  he  has  alfo  fhewn,  that 
vegetables  poflefs  fome  degree  of  this  property  of  gene- 
rating heat.  The  fudden  melting  of  fnow  on  grafs,  whilft 
that  on  the  gravel  walk  continues  unthawed,  and  many  other 
fimilar  phenomena,  can  be  adequately  explained  only  on  this 
principle. 

In  fubfequent  experiments,  the  heat  of  the  room  was 
raifed  to  240  , and  fometimes  to  260°;  thefe  exceffivc  heats 
were  borne  for  a conflderable  time  with  little  inconvenience  by 
the  gentlemen,  who  expofed  themfelves  to  them,  both  naked 
and  with  their  clothes  on  ; nor  was  the  heat  of  Dr.  Blag- 
den’s  Body  at  all  increafed,  though  the  velocity  of  his  pulie 
was,  in  one  inftance,  more  than  doubled.  A blaft  of  the 
heated  air  from  a pair  of  bellows  was  fcarcely  to  be  endured 
for  the  following  obvious  reafon  : when  the  fame  air  re- 
mained for  any  time  in  contact  with  the  body,  part  of  its 
heat  was  deftroyed,  and,  confequently,  the  body  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a colder  medium  than  the  air  of  the  room  ; 
whereas,  when  frefh  portions  of  the  air  were  applied  to  the 
body  in  fuch  a quick  fucceffion,  that  no  part  of  it  could 
remain  in  contact  a fufficient  time  to  be  cooled,  the  heat 
muft  be  fenfibly  greater.  On  this  occafion  the  gentlemen 
evinced  the  fallacy  of  the  experiment  related  by  Boerhaave, 
and  which  has  been  already  mentioned  ; they  ftiut  up  a 
bitch  in  the  heated  room,  when  the  thermometer  had  rifen  to 
2?o  ; in  this  fttuation  flie  was  fuffered  to  remain,  without 
being  immoderately  affected,  for  32',  and  when  the  was  re- 
leafed, and  brought  again  into  the  cold  air,  flie  appeared  not 
to  have  received  the  lead  injury.  In  the  fame  heated  air, 
which  they  breathed,  eggs  were  roafted  quite  hard  in  20', 
and  beef-ftakes  were  drefied  in  33  ; and  by  blowing  the  air 
upon  fome  of  them,  in  13'. 

The  effect  of  evaporation,  in  preventing  certain  bodies, 
and  particularly  fluids,  from  receiving  a degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  air,  is  (hewn  by  fome  of  thefe  experiments  to 
be  very  conflderable.  In  the  great  heat  juft  mentioned, 
pure  water,  expofed  in  an  earthen  veffel  during  an  hour  and 
a half,  acquired  only  a heat  of  140  , and  afterwards  con- 
tinued ftatiouary  above  an  hour,  at  a degree  much  below  the 
boiling  point  ; but  when  its  power  of  evaporating  was 
checked,  by  dropping  a fmall  quantity  of  oil  on  its  furface, 
it  boiled  very  brifkly.  A faturated  folution  of  iea-falt  ac- 
quired a heat  of  230°,  and  was,  confequently,  brought  into 
a brifk  ebullition,  on  covering  its  furface  with  a layer  of 
oil. 

Dr.  Dobfon  has  alfo  publifhed  an  account  of  fimilar  ex- 
periments made  by  him  in  the  fweating-room  of  the  hofpital 
at  Liverpool  ; the  refults  of  which  are  conformable  to  thofe 
that  have  been  already  recited.  It  appears  from  thefe,  as 
well  as  from  the  former  experiments,  that  the  pulfe  is  con- 
fiderably  accelerated  by  heated  air,  whilft  the  animal  heat 
varies  little  from  its  natural  itandard  ; a fadt  which,  as  Dr. 
Dobfon  obferves,  eontradiCfts  the  opinion  that  has  been  ge- 
nerally received  with  regard  to  the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  viz. 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  attrition  of  t Ice  globules  of  the 
circulating  fluids  againft  the  fidcs  of  the  containing  veffels ; 


whereas  it  is  feen,  that  the  circulation  may  be  amazingly 
quickened,  whilft  there  is  little  increafe  of  the  animal  heat. 

\Ve  may  conclude  in  general,  from  the  experiments  and 
obfervations  already  recited,  that  man  is  fo  framed  as  to  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  keeping  nearly  the  fame  tenor  of  heat  in  all 
the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  fummer  and 
winter,  in  hot  and  cold  climates  ; and,  confequently,  changes 
his  fttuation  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  with  much  lefs 
inconvenience  or  injury  than  he  could  otherwife  have  done. 
The  fame  power  likewife  happily  adapts  different  animals  to 
their  refpe&ive  deftinations  ; the  lizard  and  the  cameleon  re- 
main cool  under  the  equator,  whilft  the  whale  and  porpoife 
retain  a degree  of  heat  above  that  of  the  human  body, 
though  furrounded  with  the  waters  of  the  coldeft  northern 
feas,  and  amidlt  mountains  of  ice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pole. 

Dr.  Crawford  obferves,  with  regard  to  the  power  above 
illuftrated,  which  animals  poflefs,  of  producing  cold,  that, 
by  the  heat  of  the  furrounding  medium,  the  evaporation  from 
the  lungs  is  increafed  : and  that  if  this  increafe  to  fuch  a ■ 
degree  as  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  heat  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  air,  the  arterial  blood,  when  it  returns  by 
the  pulmonary  vein,  will  have  its  fenfible  heat  greatly  di- 
minifhed,  and  will,  confequently,  abforb  heat,  from  the 
veffels  which  are  in  contadt  with  it,  and  from  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. And  thus  the  fame  procefs,.  which  in  one  cafe  fup- 
plies  the  animal  with  heat,  according  to  Dr.  Crawford’s 
theory,  will  now  become  the  inftrument  of  producing  cold  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  cold  produced  will  he  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  fulnefs 
and  frequency  of  the  refpiration.  Thus,  in  winter  feafons, 
and  cold  climates,  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the  body  are 
conllricted,  the  blood  is  determined  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
pulfe  and  refpiration  are  rendered  full  and  frequent ; fo  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  from  the  air  is  proportionally 
increafed.  But  in  fummer,  the  blood  is  determined  to  the 
furface,  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is 
diminifhed,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  is  dimi- 
ni filed  : befides,  if  the  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  the 
vapour  exhaled  in  refpiration  be  fo  great,  as  that  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  heat  depofited  by  the  air  is  not  fuf- 
ficient to  fup port  the  temperature  of  the  arterial  blood,  fome 
degree  of  cold,  will  be  produced  in  confequence  of  the  change 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs.  Martine’s  Effay, 
Efl.  vi.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxv.  part  i,  art.  12.  Id.  ibid, 
part  ii.  art.  43.  art.  45.  art.  47.  Id.  vol.  lxviii.  part  1. 
art.  2.  Crawford  on  Heat,  &c.  p.  31.  80,  &c. 

H-eat,  in  Geography.  The  diverfity  of  the  heat  of  climes 
and  feafons  arifes  from  the  different  angles  under  which  the 
fun’s  rays  ftrike  upon  the  earth’s  furface. 

It  is  fhewn  in  mechanics,  that  a moving  body  ftrikitig 
perpendicularly  on  another,  acts  on  it  with  all  'its  force  ; 
and  that  a body  ltrikin^  obliquely,  adls  with  the  lefs  force," 
the  more  it  deviates  from  the  perpendicular.  Now  fire, 
moving  in  right  lines,  muft  obferve  the  fame  mechanical  law 
as  other  bodies;  and  confequently  its  a&ion  muft  be  mea- 
fured  by  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  : and  hence  fire, 
ftrikitig  on  any  obftacle  in  a direction  parallel  thereto,  has  no 
fenhble  effedt,  becaufe  the  ratio  is  almoff  infinite,  i.  e.  it  is 
nothing.  Accordingly,  the  fun,  radiating  on  the  earth  in 
the  morning,  fcarcely  produces  any  warmth  at  all. 

Hence  Dr.  Halley  gives  a mathematical  computation!  of 
the  effect  01  the  fun  under  different  feafons  and  climates ; 
pioceedmg  on  this  principle,  that  the  fimple  action  of  the 
iun,  as  all  other  impulfes  or  ftrokes,  is  more  or  lefs  forcible, 
according  to  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence,  or  to  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  plane ; whence,  the  vertical 
1 ray 
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ray  ( which  is  of  the  greateft  heat)  being  put  for  radius, 
the  force  of  the  fun  on  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  earth 
will  be  to  that,  as  the  fines  of  the  fun’s  altitude  at  any  other 
time. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the 
fun’s  fhining  being  taken  for  a bads,  and  the  lines  of  the 
fun’s  altitude  ereCled  on  it  as  perpendiculars,  and  a curve 
drawn  through  the  extremities  of  thofe  perpendiculars,  the 
area  comprehended  will  be  proportionate  to  the  collection  of 
the  heat  of  all  the  fun’s  beams  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

Hence  it  will  follow  likevvile,  that  under  the  pole  the  col- 
lection of  all  the  heat  of  a tropical  day  is  proportionate  to  a 
rcCtangle  of  the  fine  of  23  degrees  and  a half  into  24  hours, 
or  the  circumference  of  a circle  ;.  that  is,  the  line  of  23  de- 
grees and  a half  being  nearly  -*v  of  radius,  as  into  12 
hours.  Or,  the  polar  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  con- 
tinuing 12  hours  above  the  horizon  at  53  degrees  height; 
than  which  the  fun  is  not  five  hours  more  elevated  under  the 
equinoCtial. 

But  whereas  the  nature  of  heat  is  to  remain  in  the  fub- 
jeCt,  after  the  luminary  that  occafioned  its  being  heated  is 
removed,  and  particularly  in  the  air,  under  the  equinoCtial 
the  twelve  hours  abfence  of  the  fun  does  but  little  diminilh 
the  motion  imprefled  by  the  pad  aCtion  of  his  ray  wherein 
heat  confifts,  before  he  rifes  again  ; but  under  the  pole,  the 
long  abfence  of  the  fun  for  fix  months,  wherein  the  extre- 
mity of  cold  does  obtain,  hath  fo  chilled  the  air,  that  it  is, 
as  it  were,  frozen,  and  cannot,  before  the  fun  has  got  far 
towards  it,  be  any  ways  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  his  beams 
being  obllru&ed  by  thick,  clouds,  and  perpetual  fogs  and 
miffs. 

That  heat  and  cold  very  much  depend  on  the  clearnefs  or 
opacity  of  the  Iky,  is  attefted  by  faCts  ; for  the  winter  cold 
in  South  America  is  very  fharp,  becaufe  the  atmofphere  is 
loaded  with  clouds  and  icy  particles,  which  'intercept  the 
folar  rays-  At  Lima,  in  lat.  120  fouth,  where  the  fkv  is 
never  free  from  vapours,  the  heat  is  moderate,  but  at  the 
di fiance  of  a few  miles  the  Iky  is  more  ferene,  and  there  the 
heat  is-  greater  ; and  at  Carthagena,  in  lat.  ii°  north,  the 
heat  is,  principally  on  this  account,  intolerable.  Add,- 
that  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  in  different  places, 
depend,  in  a very  great  meafure,  upon  the  accidents  of  iitu- 
ation,  with  regard  to  mountains  or  vallies,  rivers,  feas;  and 
woods,  and  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  foil,  &c.  The 
firft,  efpecially  when  they  are  lefty  and  covered  with 
BioW*,  greatly  help  to  chill  the  air  by  the  winds  which  come 
bver  them,  and  which  blow  in  eddies  through  the  levels 
beyond.  Accordingly,  the  higheft  mountains,  even  under 
the  equator,  are,  during  the  whole  year,  covered  with  fnow. 
Thus,  M.  Bouguer  found  the  cold  of  Pinchinea,  one  of  the 
Cordilleras, .elevated  5760  feet  above  Quito,  immediately  un- 
der the  line,  to  extend  from  feven  to  nine  degrees  under  the 
freezing  point  every  morning  before  fun-rife  ; and  hence  at 
a certain  height,  which  varies  in  almoil  every  latitude,  it 
conftantly  freezes  at  night  in  every  feafon,  though  in  the 
warm  climates  it  thaws  to  fome  degree  the  next  day.  This 
height  he  calls  the  “ lower  term  of  congelation,”  which  he 
places  between  the  tropics  at  the  height  c.f  15,577  feet;  but 
in  lat.  28  , he  thinks  that  it  fhould  commence,  in  fummer 
rime,  at  the  height  of  13,440  feet  from  the  level  of  the  fea. 
See  Congelation. 

Mountains  fometimes,  turning  a concave  fide  towards  the 
fun,  have  the  effect  of  a burning  mirror  on  the  lubjeCl  plain ; 
and  the  like  effect  is  fometimes  had  from  the  concave  or  con- 
vex parts  of  clouds,  cither  by  refraction  or  reflection.  And 
fome  have  even  taken  thefe  to  be  fufficieut  to  kindle  the  ex- 
halations lodged  in  the  air. 


As  to  foils;  a ffony,  Tandy,  or  chalky  earth,  it  is  known, 
refledts  moil  of  the  rays  into  the  air  again,  and  retains  but 
few ; by  which  means  a coniiderable  acceflion  of  heat  is  de- 
rived to  the  air  ; as,  on  the  contrary,  black  loofe  foils  ab- 
forb  moft  of  the  rays,’  and  return  few  into  the  air,  fo  that 
the  ground  is  much  the  .hotter. 

This  the  peafants,  who  inhabit'  the  morafs  de  Veenen, 
where  turf  is  dug,  are  very  fenfible  of:  walking  there  but  a 
little  while,  the  feet  grow  extremely  hot,  but  the  face 
not  at  all  ; on  the  contrary,  in  a fandy  place,  the  feet  are 
fearce  warm,  when  the  face  is  fcorchcd  by  the  great  re- 
flection. 

It  is  certain,  that  heat  communicated  by  the  fun  to  bo- 
dies on  the  earth,  depends  much  upon  other  circumflances 
befides  the  direCt  force  of  its  rays.  Thefe  mirit  be  modified 
by  our  atmofphere,  and  varioully  reflected  and  combined  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  itfelf,  to  produce  any 
remarkable  effeCl4  of  heat ; fo  that  if  it  were  not  for  thefe 
additional  circumftances,  it  is  much  to  be  queilioned  whe- 
ther the  naked  heat  of  the  fun  would  be  very  fenfible.  To 
this  purpofe,  it  is  obferved  by  Ulloa,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Peru,  that  on  the  weltern  (bore  of  that  kingdom,  from  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Parilla  to  Lima,  it  is  winter  on  the  mountains 
from  January  or  February  to  June,  whillt  it  is  fummer  in 
the  vallies  ; but  from  June  to  November  or  December,  it  is- 
winter  in  the  vallies,  and  fummer  in  the  mountains.  See  on 
this  fubjeCt  the  article  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere. 

The  following  table  gives  the  heat  to  every  tenth  degree 
of  latitude  to  the  equinoClial  and  tropical  fun,  by  which  an> 
eltimate  may  be  made  of  the  intermediate  degrees : 


Lat. 

Sun  in 

Sun  in 

Sun  in 

T 

25 

V5 

O 

20C00 

18341 

18341 

IO 

19696 

20290 

j5834 

20 

18794 

21737 

13166 

3° 

17321 

22651 

101 24 

40 

15321 

23048 

6944 

5° 

12855 

2299I 

3798 

60 

1 0000 

22773 

1075 

70 

6840 

23543 

000 

80 

3473 

24673 

000 

90 

0000 

25055 

000 

For  an  account  of  the  general  principles  and  problem,  by 
which  this  table  is  calculated,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167,  See. 

From  this  table  are  deducible  the  following  corollaries  : 

1 .  That  the  equinoClial  heat,  when  the  fun  becomes  vertical, 
is  as  twice  the  fquare  of  the  radius  ; which  may  be  propoied 
as  a Itandard  to  be  compared  with,  in  all  other  cafes. 

2.  That  under  the  equinoClial,  the  heat  is  as  the  fine  of 
the  fun’s  declination. 

3.  That  in  the  frigid  zones,  when  the  fun  fets  notj  the 
heat  is  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  into  the  fine  of  the 
altitude  at  6.  And  confequently,  that  in  the  fame  latitude  - 
thefe  aggregates  of  warmth  are  as  the  fines  of  the  fun’s  de- 
clination ; and,  at  the  fame  declination  of  the  fun,  they  are 
as  the  fines  of  the  latitudes,  and  generally  they  are  as  the 
fines  of  the  latitudes  into  the  fines  of  declination. 

4.  That  the  equinoClial  day  ’s  heat  is  every  where  as  the 
cofine  of  the  latitude.. 

5.  In  all  places  where  the  fun  fets,  tlie  difference  between 
the  fummer  and-  winter  heats,  when  the  declinations  are 
contrary,  is  equal  to  a circle  into  the  fine  of  the  altitude  at 
6,  in  the  fummer  parallel ; and,  confequently,  thofe  differ- 
ences 
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wees  are  as  the  lines  of  the  altitude  into,  or  multiplied  by, 
the  fines  of  declination. 

6.  Front  the  foregoing  table  it  appears,  that  the  tropical 
fun,  under  the  equinoctial,  has  of  all  others  the  lead  force  ; 
under  the  pole  it  is  greater  than  any  day’s  heat  whatever, 
being  to  that  of  the  equinoftial  as  5 to  4. 

From  the  table,  and  thefe  corollaries,  a general  idea  may 
be  conceived  of  the  fum  of  all  the  aftions  of  the  fun  in  the 
whole  year  ; and  thus  that  part  of  heat  which  arifeth  limply 
from  the  prefence  of  the  fun  may  be  brought  to  a geome- 
trical certainty.  The  heat  of  the  fun,  for  any  fmall  por- 
tion of  time,  is  always  as  a reftangle,  contained  under  the 
line  of  the  angle  of  incidence  ot  the  ray  producing  heat  at 
that  time. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  againfl  the  preceding 
theory  of  Dr.  Halley  : fume  have  urged,  that  the  effect  of 
the  fun's  heat  is  not  in  the  limple  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence,  but  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  thefe  lines; 
alleging,  that  this  is  the  law  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids.  (See 
•Force.)  Dr.  Halley  himfelf  was  well  apprifed,  that  many 
other  circumflances,  beiides  the  direft  force  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  contributed  to  augment  or  diminilh  the  effeft  of  this 
and  the  heat  refulting  from  it  in  different  climates  ; and, 
therefore,  no  calculation,  formed  on  the  preceding  theory, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  correlpond  exactly  with  obfervation  and 
experiment.  It  has  alfo  been  objected,  that,  according  to  the 
preceding  theory,  the  greateft  heat  in  the  lame  place  Ihould 
Be  at  the  fummer  folftice,  and  the  moll  extreme  cold  at  the 
winter  folftice  ; which  is  contrary  to  experience.  (See  Tem- 
perature of  the  Atmosphere.)  To  this  objection  it  may  be 
partly  replied,  that  heat  is  not  produced  in  bodies  by  the  fun 
inftantaneoully,  nor  do  the  effects  of  his  heat  ceafe  imme- 
diately when  his  rays  are  withdrawn  ; and,  therefore,  thofe 
parts  which  are  once  heated,  retain  the  heat  for  fome  time, 
which,  with  the  additional  heat  daily  imparted,  makes  it 
continue  to  increafe,  though  the  fun  declines  towards  the 
fouth  : and  this  is  the  reafon  why  July  is  hotter  than  June, 
although  the  fun  has  withdrawn  from  the  fummer  tropic  ; 
as  we  find  it  is  generally  hotter  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fun  has  declined  towards  the  weft,  that  at  noon, 
when  he  is  on  the  meridian.  As  long  as  the  heating  par- 
ticles, which  are  conftantly  received,  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  which  fly  away  or  lofe  their  force,  the  heat  of 
bodies  mull  continually  increafe.  After  the  fun  has  left  the 
tropic,  the  number  of  particles,  which  heat  our  atmofphere 
and  earth,  conftantly  increafes,  becaufe  we  receive  more  in 
•the  day  than  we  lofe  at  night,  and  therefore  our  heat  mull 
alfo  increafe.  E.  gr.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  there  are  ICO 
heating  particles  received  in  the  day,  whilft  the  fun  is  above 
our  horizon,  and  that,  as  the  night  is  much  Ihorter,  50  of 
■them  fly  off ; the  other  50  flill  remaining  to  excite  heat  : 
the  next  day,  the  fun  afting  with  almoft  the  fame  force, 
will  impart  100  particles  more,  of  which  one  half  will 
efcape  in  the  night  ; fo  that,  on  the  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  the  number  of  particles  exciting  heat  will  be  increafcd 
bv  100:  and  thus  while  there  are  more  particles  that  excite 
heat  received  in  the  day-time  than  thofe  that  fly  off  in  the 
night,  the  heat  muft  increafe.  But  as  the  days  decreafe, 
and  the  aftion  of  the  fun  becomes  weaker,  more  particles 
will  fly  off  in  the  night  time  than  thofe  we  receive  in 
the  day,  by  which  means  the  earth  and  air  will  gradually 
•ccol.  Farther,  thofe  places  which  are  well  cooled  require 
time  to  be  heated  again  ; and,  therefore,  we  find  January 
for  the  moll  part  colder  than  December,  although  the  fun 
has  withdrawn  from  the  winter  tropic,  and  begins  to  emit 
his  rays  more  perpendicularly  upon  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fun  is  farther  from  the  earth 


in  fummer  than  in  winter,  becaufe  his  apparent  motion  is 
flower,  asd  his  apparent  diameter  lefs  in  June  than  in  Dc- 
cember  : but,  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  bears 
no  greater  proportion  to  the  earth’s  mean  diflance  from  the 
fun  than  17  does  to  icoo,  this  fmall  difference  of  diftance 
cannot  occafion  any  great  difference  of  heat  or  cold.  But 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difference  between  the  heat  of 
fummer  and  that  of  winter  is,  that  in  fummer  the  rays  fall 
more  perpendicularly,  and  pafs  through  a lefs  denfe  part  of 
the  atmofphere  ; and  therefore,  with  greater  force,  and  in 
greater  number  on  the  fame  place  : and,  beiides,  by  their 
long  continuance,  a much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  imparted 
by  day  than  can  fly  off  by  night.  The  effeft  of  rays,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  degrees  of  obliquity,  has  bet  u 
already  Hated  ; and  it  will  appear  (by  Plate  XVI.  stfroremy. 
Jig.  138.)  that  a greater  number  of  rays  fall  on  the  fame 
place,  when  they  come  perpendicularly,  than  when  they 
come  obliquely  upon  it  : for  let  A B reprefent  a certain 
number  of  the  fun’s  rays  falling  on  C D,  e.  gr.  London,  on 
the  2iil  of  June;  but  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  line* 
C D,  or  London,  has  the  oblique  pofition  C d to  the  fame 
rays  ; and,  thereforce,  fcarcely  a third  part  of  them  falls 
upon  it,  or  only  thofe  between  A and  e ; all  the  reft  being 
expended  on  the  fpace  d P,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
length  of  C D or  C d. 

Dr.  Long,  eftimating  the  degree  of  heat  by  the  fines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  fun’s  rays,  computes  the 
fun’s  heat  at  noon  at  the  fummer  folftice  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  his  heat  at  noon  at  the  winter  folftice,  in  Cam- 
bridge, nearly  as  100  to  28;  for,  the  meridian  height  of 
the  fun,  at  the  fummer  folftice,  being  there  6i°  19',  and  his 
height  at  the  winter  folftice  14  21',  the  fines  of  thefe  angles 
are  8772858  and  2478445  reipeftively. 

Monf.  de  Mairan,  allowing  for  the  principal  canfes  of 
the  fummer  heat.  Hates  the  proportion  of  fummer  heat  to 
that  of  winter  as  66  to  1.  The  method  he  purfues  in  form- 
ing his  calculation  is  briefly  as  follows  ; he  afligns  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fines  of  the  meridional  heights  of  the  fun  at 
the  fummer  and  winter  folllices  to  be  as  3 to  1,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  heat,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  as  the  fquares  of 
the  fines,  that  of  9 to  1 ; and  as  the  rays  of  the  fun  proceed 
through  a lels  fpace  of  air  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ;’  he 
llates  the  increafe  of  fummer  heat  on  this  account  to  be  in 
the  proportion  of  2 to  1,  and  that  ariling  from  the  greater 
length  of  days  as  4 to  1 ; and,  therefore,  the  heat  or  fummer 
is  to  that  of  winter  as  72  to  1.  But  there  are  fome  other 
circumllances,  particularly  the  greater  diftance  cf  the  fun 
in  fummer  than  in  winter,  which  induce  him  to  reduce  this 
proportion  of  72  to  1 to  that  of  66  to  1. 

However,  M.  Amontons  has,  from  obfervation,  made 
the  proportion  of  fummer  heat  to  that  of  winter  as  Gc  to 
5 1 r.  ; and  M de  Mairan,  in  order  to  reduce  his  calculation 
to  fact,  fuppofes  that  in  the  earth  and  air  there  is  a conllant 
fund  of  heat,  equal  to  393  degrees,  to  which  66  degrees 
muft  be  added  in  fummer,  and  1 in  winter,  and  thus  he  ad- 
jultshis  own  proportion  of  66  to  1 to  that  of  M.  Amontons, 
or  60  to  5 i-l.  Keill’s  Aft.  Left.  viii.  Fergufon’s  Ail.  chap.  x. 
Long’s  Ail.  § 777.  Mem.  Acad.  Science.  1719.  But  all 
calculations  of  this  kind  mull  he  in  a cor.fiderable  degree 
fallacious,  on  account  of  collateral  circumilances,  that  con- 
tribute to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  effeft  of  the  fun’s  rays,  as 
we  have  already  ihewn  in  this  article,  and  more  fully  under 
Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  or  heat  of  our  atmofphere 
we  may  obferve  that  the  mercury  feldom  falls  under  16  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; but  we  are  apt  to  reckon  it  very 
cold  at  24°,  and  it  continues  coldiih  to  40  and  a little  above. 

4 However, 
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However,  fuch  colds  have  been  often  known  as  to  bring  it 
down  to  o°,  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  or  nearly  the  cold 
produced  by  a mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  This,  as  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  fcems  to  think,  is  the  greateH  degree  of  cold  which 
nature  has  ever  been  obferved  to  produce  on  our  earth  ; but 
the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  has  been  evinced  by  a variety  of 
ohfervations  in  climates  that  may  be  reckoned  ordinarily 
temperate.  In  Pennfylvania,  in  lat  40°,  the  cold  brought 
the  mercury  to  50  in  1732  ; at  Paris,  in  1709  and  1710,  the 
mercury  funk  to  8 ; at  Leyden,  in  1729,  to  5’,  and  at 
Utrecht  to  4 ; at  London,  in  1709  and  1710,  the  cold 
funk  the  fpirits  almoH  down  to  the  artificial  cold  of  an  ice 
and  fait  mixture  ; and,  in  1709,  the  mercury  funk  to  o° 
at  Copenhagen,  lat.  55 J 43 '.  At  Upfal,  in  1732,  the  cold 
was  fo  great  as  to  be  fufficient  to  make  the  mercury  fall  one 
degree  be’ow  o°  ; and  at  Peterlburgh,  lat.  $<y  56',  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Upfal,  the  cold  was  fevere  enough  to 
deprefs  the  mercury  to  28  below  o'. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  King’s  Obfervations  on  the  Climate 
of  Ruflia,  that  the  cold  at  St.  Peterlburgh,  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  is  ulually 
from  8 to  ij  or  20  degrees  below  o°;  and  that  commonly 
in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a week  or  ten  days 
fome  degrees  lower.  In  this  feafon,  the  water  ilfuing 
from  the  eyes  hangs  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye-lalhes,  and 
icicles  appear  fufpended  to  the  beards  of  the  peafants  in  form 
of  folid  lumps  of  ice.  But  in  Hill  more  northern  latitudes 
the  cold  is  much  more  extreme.  Maupertuis,  who  wintered 
at  the  north  polar  circle  in  1736-7,  found  the  degree  of  cold 
at  Torneo,  lat.  65  ‘ 51',  fufficient  to  have  made  the  mercury 
fink  to  33  divifions  below  o°.  By  Mr.  Hutchins’s  obferva- 
tions at  Albany  Fort,  lat.  520  24',  the  thermometer  was 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1775,  at  37°  below  o°.  And  yet  this  degree  of  tcold  is  in- 
coniiderable,  compared  with  that  which  may  be  produced 
by  art.  (See  Freezing.)  The  mean  temperature  of  our 
atmofphere  is  about  52  , which  is,  as  it  were,  the  medium 
of  all  the  feafons,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  middle  vernal 
and  autumnal  heat,  as  obferved  in  F.ngland  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  Dr.  Hales,  and  by  Mr.  Crucqius  in  Holland. 
The  French  make  it  fomewhat  higher,  reckoning  it  equal 
to  the  heat  of  the  cave  of  their  royal  obfervatory,  or  53  . 
In  cold  countries  the  air  will  be  found  agreeable  eaough  to 
the  inhabitants  while  it  is  betwixt  40  and  50  . In  our 
climate  we  are  belt  pleafed  with  the  heat  of  the  air  from 
about  50°  to  6o° ; while  in  the  hot  countries,  the  air  is  ge- 
nerally a little  above  or  below  70  . With  us  the  air  is  not 
reckoned  warm  till  it  arrives  at  about  64  , and  it  is  very 
warm  and  fultry  at  80° : and  Dr.  Boerhaave  thought,  that  in 
its  natural  Hate  it  fcarcely  ever  exceeded  8cP  or  90",  appre- 
liending  that  fuch  hot  air  would  foon  be  dcflruCtive  of  the 
life  of  animals  ; but  in  thefe  temperate  climates  it  has  been 
found  much  hotter  ; and  at  Utrecht,  Paris,  Padua,  See.  the 
mercury  would  have  rifen  in  our  thermometer  to  above  90  . 
In  Pennfylvania,  the  fummer  heat  in  1732  was  once  96  or 
9,7  ; and  at  Aflracan,  in  July  1746,  the  heat  was  fo  great 
as  to  raife  the  mercury  in  M.  de  Lifle’s  thermometer  in  the 
ihade  to  89  ’,  which  correlponds  to  103-i  of  Fahrenheit’s  ; 
and  during  the  whole  month  of  July,  and  for  feveral  days  in 
Augull,  it  was  higher  than  96°,  which  in  Fahrenheit’s  de- 
notes the  natural  heat  of  the  blood.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de 
Berlin,  1746. 

The  preceding  obfervations  arc  applicable  to  the  Hate  of 
the  air,  influenced  by  the  fun,  but  (haded  from  its  immediate 
burning  operation  ; for,  in  the  open  air,  expofed  to  its  dirett 
beams  Ihining  with  great  advantage,  the  heat  is  iound  much 
higher.  Many  have  had  occaiion  to  obferve  how  much  me- 


tals are  heated  in  the  fun.  Dr.  Martine  found  dry  earth 
heated  to  above  120  ; and  Dr.  Hales  found  a very  hot  fun- 
(hine  heat  in  1727  to  be  about  140  ; but  Dr.  Muichenbrock 
once  obferved  it  fo  high  as  1 5 0 ; and  if  we  reckon  from  the 
freezing  point  at  32  , thefe  Itrong  fun-fhine  heats  were  much 
greater  than  one-third,  or  even  the  half  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  At  Montpelier  the  fun  was  fo  very  hot,  on  one  day' 
in  the  year  1 705,  as  to  raife  the  quickiilver  in  M.  Amontons’ 
thermometer  to  the  mark  of  boiling  water  itfelf,  which  is  our 
2123.  But  the  molt  common  noontide  heat  of  the  fun  in  our 
climate  has  been  found  to  raife  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
to  about  60  or  70  divifions  above  the  freezing  point  at  32  ; 
and  the  afternoon  heat  in  the  (hade  above  the  half  of  that  ; 
and  therefore  the  ordinary  fummer  fun  heat  with  us  does 
nearly  coincide  with  the  heat  of  our  body,  and  boiling  water 
is  between  two  and  three  times  hotter  than  our  common 
(haded  warm  air  at  Midfummer. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  informs  us,  that  he  found  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  only  about  three  times  greater  than  the  heat 
communicated  to  dry  earth  by  the  fummer  fun,  or  about  92  , 
with  which  the  obfervations  of  Mufchenbroek  agree ; and 
in  Italy,  Borelli  and  Malpighi  found  this  heat  at  Midfummer 
equal  to  the  heat  of  the  vifeera  ,of  hot  animals,  or  about 
1020.  In  another  place  (viz.  Princip.  lib.  iii.  prop.  8.  cor. 
4 ) fir  Itaac  Newton  efiimates  the  heat  of  boiling  water  to 
be  feven  times  greater  than  the  heat  of  the  funnner  fun,, 
which,  in  this  reckoning,  fhould  be  only  at  (32  4-  =) 

58  : by  which,  as  Dr.  Marline  remarks,  he  mult  have  meant 
iolely  the  number  of  degrees  above  freezing  water;,  and  by 
fummer  fun,  the  ordinary  (haded  air  in  fummer,  or  the  fum- 
mer heat  of  the  air.  (Martino’s  Effi  Med.  and  Phil.  1740. 
E(T.  vi.)  It  appears,  from  a regifler  of  the  thermometer  kept 
at  London,  by  Dr.  Heberden,  for  nine  years,  viz.  from  the 
end  of  1763  to  the  end  of  177 2,  that  the  mean  heat  at  eight 
in  the  morning  was  470  4' ; and  by  another  regifter  kept  at 
Hawkhill,  near  Edinburgh,  that  the  mean  heat  in  that  place’,, 
during  the  fame  period  of  time,  was  46  b By  regiiters 
kept  in  London  and  at  Hawkhill,  for  the  years  1772,  1773*. 
1774,  it  appears,  that  the  mean  heat  of  thefe  three  years  in 
London,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  was  48  .5,  and  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  56  , and  the  mean  heat  of  three  years,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  52  .2  ; and  the  mean  heat  at  Hawk- 
hill  for  the  fame  time,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  was  43  .4, 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  50  .1,  and  the  mean  heat  of- 
morning  and  afternoon,  for  the  whole  time,  47  .7.  The 
mean  heat  of  fpring  near  Edinburgh  feems  to  be  47  ,and  at 
London  51  . Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxv  part  ii.  art.  44. 

From  the  Meteorological  Journals  of  the  Royal  Society 
publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  it  appears,  that 
the  mean  heights  of  the  thermometer,  kept  without  and- 
within  the  houfe,  are  as  below  : 


Therm,  without. 
For  1775  - - 51.5 

1776  - - 51  1 

1777  - - 51.0. 

1 7.7.8  - - 52.0 


Therm,  without. 
52.7 
52.9 
53-° 
St-1' 


And,  therefore,  according  to  thefe  obfervatiions,  the  mean ) 
heat  of  four  years,  efiimated  by  the  external  thermometer,, 
is  5U.4.  The  leait  height  during  the  period  was  on  the  31H 
January,  1776,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  13  .5  ; 
and  the  greatefl,  which  was-  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  July,, 
1778,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  was  86  . 

Heat,  Methods  of  ejlimating  its  efefls  on  folid  sand  fluids. 
See  Pyrometer  and  Thermometer. 

He  it,  in  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  the  fluid  matter  wmthr 
pervades  different  plants  and  fubllances,  and  promotes  their.- 

increafee 
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ii)treafe  and  growth.  It  has  been  lately  fuggefted  by  an  intel- 
ligent writer,  that  fenfible  heat,  when  applied  in  a moderate 
degree,  promotes  vegetation  in  a variety  of  different  ways.; 
it  excites  the  adlivity  of  plants  ; it  increafes  the  difpofition 
of  fome  of  their  conflituent  parts,  for  new  attraction  and 
combination,  to  obtain  fuch  fubflances  as  may  be  requifite 
and  proper  for  their  growth  ; it  likewife  caufes  them  to  re- 
jedt  luch  matters  as  would  be  hurtful  to  them,  in  retarding 
their  growth,  Sec.  ; it  haitens  the  diffolution  or  digeftion,  the 
formation  and  fecretion  of  their  different  produdts.  It  fup- 
ports  the  irritability  of  fome  of  their  parts,  indifpofmg  them 
to  acquire  and  to  retain  a due  proportion  of  the  principle 
which  caufes  their  irritability,  namely,  oxygen  ; and  in  pre- 
venting alfo  the  accumulation  of  this  principle  in  plants,  which 
may  become  hurtful  to  them.  It  renders  their  food  and 
juices,  & c.  more  fit  for  penetrating  and  paffing  their  feveral 
conducting  canals,  and  enables  them  to  difpofe  of  their  lu- 
perabundant  portion  of  fluids,  by  promoting  perfpiration  and 
evaporation.  It  is  (till  further  adlive  in  the  production  of 
eleClricity,  which  has  alfo  the  power  of  promoting  vegetation 
in  a confiderable  degree. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that 
fenfible  heat  becomes  very  ufeful  to  vegetation  in  another 
manner,  after  the  plants  have  finifhed  the  period  of  their  life, 
or  when  ‘purpofely  deprived  of  it  ; it  then  occafions  a diffo- 
lution  and  new  combination  of  their  component  parts,  by  fer- 
mentation, See.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  thereby  promotes  the  preparation  and  formation 
of  new  food  for  living  plants.  And  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
animal  matters.  By  this  means  it  is  that  manure  i§  in  a great 
meafure  formed.  See  Manure. 

It  is  principally  in  thefe  feveral  ways  that  heat  produces 
a beneficial  influence,  in  the  procefs  of  vegetation  and  the 
growth  of  plants. 

It  is,  notwithflanding,  well  known,  that  heat  may  become 
prejudicial  or  even  fatal  to  the  conilitution  of  plants,  when 
admitted  in  too  great  a degree,  and  for  too  great  a length  of 
time  ; as  it  may  occafion  a too  rapid  digeftion  and  perfpiration 
of  their  nouriihment,  and  confequently  an  exhauftion.  In 
cafes  of  this  nature,  plants  are  only  capable  of  recovering  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  application  of  fenfible  heat, 
either  by  occafioning  a flow  evaporation  of  water  upon  their 
different  parts,  or  by  other  means  of  a fimilar  dcicription. 
dee  lb. a nt  and  Vegetation. 

Heat,  in  Chemiflry.  See  Fire. 

Heat  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

Heat,  in  Medicine.  This  is  a l’ubjecl  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  confideration  of  the  phylician,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a caufe  of  certain  difeafes,  or  as  an  effeCt ; the  re- 
gulation of  which,  in  the  latter  cafe,  conftitutes  a material 
part  of  the  method  of  cure,  and  becomes  the  medium  of  con- 
troul  over  feveral  funCIions  of  the  fyftem.  We  (hall  fir  ft 
ipeak  of  it  as  a caufe  of  difeafe. 

Great  external  heat  has  been  obferved  to  be  the  caufe  of 
fevere  and  fatal  difeafes,  from  the  earliefb periods  of  hiltory  : 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  peltilence  was  aferibed  to  the  an- 
ger of  Apollo,  as  typical  of  the  fun  : and  in  all  fouthern 
climates  in  our  hemilphere,  the  iummer  and  the  autumn  are 
found  to  be  the  molt  unfavourable  to  health.  (See  Eeide- 
mic  and  Health.)  The  difeafes,  too,  which  are  prevalent 
in  hot  climates,  differ  materially  in  their  nature  and  degree 
of  violence,  from  thofe  which  occur  in  the  more  temperate 
and  in  the  cold  ones. 

The  deleterious  influence  of  heat,  on  the  animal  body,  as 
we  nave  already  remarked  in  the  article  Ia.lt  referred  to,  is  of 
a,  two-fold  nature  ; fome  of  its  effects  being  the  rcfult  of  a 


dired  operation  on  the  body  ; but  by  much  the  greater  num- 
ber proceeding  from  its  remote  or  indirect  operation.  We 
•have  there  Ihewn,  at  great  length,  the  connection  of  the  moll 
frequent  and  fatal  epidemics  of  former  times,  with  this  indi- 
rect operation  of  heat,  through  the  medium  of  the  miafmata , 
which  it  engendered  in  fwampy  countries,  in  filthy,  ill-paved, 
and  crowded  towns,  in  camps,  Sec.,  elpeciallv  when  combined 
with  wet  ieafons  : and  we  have  had  the  fatisfaction  of  ob- 
ferving  the  gradual  extermination  ot  tliele  dreadful  maladies, 
in  thofe  cities  and  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  which 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  have  in  a great  meafure  re- 
moved the  fources  of  miafmata,  upon  which  the  heats  of  fum- 
mer  operated  ; and  of  witneffing,  therefore,  a total  change  in 
the  influence  of  the  feafons  on  the  general  health.  Sir  John 
Pringle  long  ago  ftated  the  fame  obfervation  with  refpect  to 
the  indirect  operation  of  heat.  “ Great  heats,”  he  fays,  “ are 
never  fo  much  the  immediate,  as  the  remoter  caufe  of  a gene- 
ral ficknefs  and  he  illnftrates  the  propofition  by  Shewing, 
that,  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved,  although  the 
weather  continued  long  hot,  yet  no  epidemic  ever  appeared 
among  the  troops,  until  fogs  or  rains  came  on,  or  the  army 
was  encamped  upon  wet  ground  ; as  occurred  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Dettingen,  in  1743,  and  again  in  1747.  “ And  in 

the  lull  campaign,"  he  adds,  “ though  the  heats  were  great, 
yet  they  were  the  caufe  of  little  ficknefs,  till  the  troops  were 
cantoned  in  the  marlhes,  where  a confiderable  degree  of  pu- 
trefaction and  moifture  being  joined,  the  ardent,  remitting, 
and  intermitting  fevers  and  fluxes  were  only  the  remoter  ef- 
fects of  that  heat.”  On  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  part  II. 
chap.  2. 

Whether  in  confequence  of  this  indirect  operation  altoge- 
ther, or  partly  by  inducing  fome  change  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, which  predifpofes  it  to  fever,  it  is  certain  that  the  yel- 
low fever  and  the  plague  only  commit  their  ravages  under 
particular  ftates  of  heat.  The  following  obfervations,  there- 
fore, are  peculiarly  fatisfadory  to  the  inhabitants  of  nor- 
thern Europe. “ In  this  view,”  fiiy$  Dr.  Blane,  in  a letter  to 
the  Pruflian  ambaffador,  baron  Jacobi,  “ it  is  effential  to  re- 
mark, that  this  dellruftive  (yellow)  fever  has  never  been  known 
to  appear,  except  either  in  tropical  climates,  or  in  thofe  fea- 
fons in  the  more  temperate  climates,  in  which  the  almofphe- 
ric  heat  has  for  fome  length  of  time  been  equal  to  the  tropi- 
cal heat,  that  is,  at  or  above  80  of  Fahrenheit’s’,  or  21  of 
Reaumur's  thermometer.  This  is  a fail  incontrovertibly 
eftabliThed  by  obfervation  ; for  there  is  no  in  fiance,  either  in 
North  America  or  Europe,  of  the  yellow  fever  appearing, 
except  at  thefe  degrees  of  heat,  nor  ol  its  furviving  after  the 
atmofphere  had  fallen  to  a lower  degree  of  temperature. 
This  is  Ids  to  be  wondered  at  in  North  America,  w here  the 
winters  are  extremely  fevere ; but  it  holds  equally  true  at 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  where 
the  winters  are  warm,  and  where  this  difeafe  fpontaneoufly 
difappeared,  in  degrees  of  heat  equal  to  the  ufual  fummer 
heats  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

“ This  is  the  fact,’’  Dr.  Blane  proceeds,  “ which  I am  de- 
firous  of  communicating  to  the  government  of  Pruflia,  in 
order  to  remove  any  groundlels  fears,  with  regard  to  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  to  the  ftates  of  his  majefty  from  this 
infe&ious  dilbrder.  It  is  an  obfervation  which  feems  impro- 
bable t i priori,  and  can  only  command  belief  from  the  truth 
ot  it  being  cftablithed  by  a rigid  induttion-of  fads.  In  this 
refpeCt  it  differs  from  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  fpecific  conta- 
gions, but  is  very  analogous  to 'l be  plague  ; lor  it  is  perfectly 
alcertained,  that  tiie  prevalence  ot  this  latter  epidemic  is 
confined  to  a particular  range  of  atmofpheric  heat,  both  in 
regard  to  climate  and  feafon.  We  know  hillorically,  that  it 
has  never  prevailed  in  England,  but  in  one  and  the  fame  leafon 
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of  the  year,  and  that  it  has  entirely  difappeared,  at  lead;  as  an 
epidemic,  as  the  winter  has  come  on.  A high  degree  of  heat 
is  equally  inimical  to  it ; for  it  has  never  been  known  within 
the  tropics,  and  it  difappears  or  declines  in  Egypt,  as  foon 
as  the  tropical  heats  come  on  at  Midfummer.  There  are  cer- 
tain epidemics,  therefore,  which  have  their  fpccific  and  re- 
fpedlive  ranges  of  heat,  on  either  fide  of  which  they  cannot 
exift.”  See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  iii, 
p.  3S5,  et  feq.  where  this  letter  is  printed. 

Exceffivc  heat,  however,  is  diredlly  injurious  to  the  hu- 
man conftitution,  and  produces  fome  difeafes  by  a fudden 
and  violent  operation,  and  others  by  a flower  and  more  pro- 
tracted influence.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  ictus  foils,  or 
coup  dc  foleil,  as  the  French  term  it,  and  acute  ardent  fevers  ; 
of  the  latter, .are  various  diforders  of  the  liver  and  alimentary 
canal,  connected  with  a fuperabundant  fecretion  of  the  bile; 
and  fome  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  fuch  as  the  “ prickly  heat,”  or 
fudamine. 

The  coup  de  fold/,  or  infolation,  does  not  appear  to  arife 
from  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  alone,  but  occurs  only  when 
people  are  expofed  to  the  diredt  adlion  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  efpecially  during  any  labour  or  adtive  exertion.  The 
intenfe  heat  of  the  fun’s  rays,  adting  efpecially  on  the  head, 
increafes  the  adlion  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  occafions  fuch  a 
congeftion  in  the  brain,  as  to  bring  on  a fort  of  apoplexy, 
which  has  been  thus  defcribed  by  Chalmers  (fee  Ins  Account 
of  the  Weather  and  Difeafes  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.)  : “ The  figns  which  lead  to  this  cataflrophe  are  a 
full  and  high-flu(hed  countenance  ; an  univerfal  languor  with 
a drowlinefs ; fome  are  exceedingly  lick,  and  have  retchings 
to  vomit.  The  head  alfo  is  fo  confufed  and  giddy,  that  the 
perfon  flaggers  when  he  attempts  to  walk  ; and  fo  vehement 
is  the  circulation  in  the  veffels  within  and  without  the 
cranium,  that  lie  compares  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  to 
the  lioifc  of  many  hammers  knocking  on  his  flcull.  If,  in 
this  cafe,  the  affedted  perfon  efcapes  convulfions  or  an 
apoplexy,  fuch  a tightnefs  will  quickly  be  perceived  about 
the  breaA  as  if  that  part  was  girded  with  cords.  A profound 
fleep  foon  enfues,  during  which  infpiration  is  performed  in  a 
long,  and  exfpiration  in  a quick  manner,  for  a fmall  time  ; 
but  afterward,  the  breathing  being  more  hurried,  is  attended 
with  a Jhrl or  or  loud  fnorting,  and  infpiration  is  exerted  as 
it  were  in  a redoubled  manner.  Prefently  after,  the  refpira- 
tion  becomes  very  flow  ; and  then  he  fo  quickly  expires, 
that  perhaps  this  whole  feene  paffes  in  the  fpace  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  from  the  time  he  began  to  be  difordered.”  The 
remedies,  which  were  occafionally  fuccefsful  in  removing  this 
ftate  of  difeafe,  were,  an  immediate  removal  to  a cool  airy 
(hade,  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  fprinkling  his  bare  head  and  breafl  from  time  to 
time  with  cold  vinegar,  and  keeping  him  in  a fitting  pofture. 
Thefe  inflances  of  fatal  infolation,  however,  are  not  very 
common  (Mofeley  on  Tropical  Difeafes,  p.  41.)  ; and  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment  have  afforded  abundant  proofs  that 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  fuftaining  much  higher  degree* 
of  heat  in  the  atmofphere  than  the  hotteft  climate  produces. 

It  might  indeed  feem  improbable,  a priori,  that  a heat  fo 
much  above  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  as  that 
which  occurred  in  Charleffown,  in  the  fummer  of  1752, 
fliould  be  borne  with  impunity  ; yet  Dr.  Chalmers  allures 
us  that  the  feafon  was  unufually  healthy,  fo  long  as  the 
weather  continued  ffeadily  warm  and  fair.  His  thermo- 
meter, when  expofed  to  the  fun,  rofe  in  15  minutes  to  120’ 
(the  extremity  of  its  fcale),  and  would  have  been  broken  if 
not  fpeedily  removed  ; and,  from  trials  made  in  cooler  wea- 
ther, Dr.  Chalmers  has  no  doubt  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun’s  dired  rays  was  at  that  time  equal  to  140°.  Sufpended 
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in  his  kitchen,  eight  feet  from  the  floor  and  fifteen  from  the 
fire,  the  windows  and  doors  being  all  open  on  both  fides  of 
the  houfe,  the  thermometer  flood  at  1150.  “ Yet  labourers 

and  tradefmen  worked  abroad  as  uftial  ; and  blackfmiths,  as 
well  as  cooks,  did  their  bufinefs  within  doors.”  Several  people 
indeed  died  fuddenly  both  in  town  and  country  ; but,  on 
the  whole,  the  feafon  was  healthy. 

Now,  in  confequence  of  an  obfervation,  that  a dog,  ac- 
cidentally Unit  up  in  a l'ugar -baker’s  ftove,  in  which  the 
mercury  rofe  to  146  , fuddenly  died,  and  putrefied  rapidly 
to  an  extreme  degree,  Boerhaave  was  led  to  deduce  fome 
erroneous  inferences  in  refpedt  to  the  effedls  of  heat  on 
living  animals.  (See  his  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  tom.  i. 
p.  265.)  The  caufe  of  death,  in  this  cafe,  was  doubtlefs 
the  mephitic  air  of  the  ffove,  and  not  the  extreme  heat ; for 
fubfequent  experiments  have  proved  that  even  the  human 
body  is  capable  of  exiffing  with  impunity,  for  a confiderabie 
time,  in  a dry  atmoiphere,  heated  feveral  degrees  above  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  experiments  to  which  we 
allude  were  made  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  fir  Charles 
Blagden,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  year  1774,  and  were 
repeated  by  thefe  and  other  perfons  both  in  London  and 
in  Liverpool,  in  the  following  year.  (See  an  account  of 
them  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  lxv.  pp.  1 14, 
463,  and  484.  See  alio  the  particular  detail  of  them  under 
the  article  Animal  Heat.)  In  the  firft  experiments,  theheat- 
of  the  rooms,  in  which  they  remained  many  minutes,  was  varied 
from  119’  up  to  21 1’,  that  is,  within  one  degree  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  Dr.  Dobfon  and  his  friends  at  Li- 
verpool, who  repeated  the  experiments,  ventured  on  the 
temperature  of  224k  But  in  the  fecond  feries  of  trials  in 
London,  the  air  of  the  apartments  was  heated  to  the  enor- 
mous temperature  of  260’;  and  the  experimenters  had  no 
doubt  that  they  could  have  fuftained  a higher  degree  of 
heat  without  material  inconvenience.  The  pulfations  of  the 
arteries  were  increafed  to  about  140  in  a minute  ; but  the  heat 
of  the  body  did  not  rife  more  than  from  three  to  five  degrees 
above  the  ufual  flate,  or  970  of  Fahrenheit.  Thefe  high 
degrees  of  heat  were  much  lefs  difagreeable  when  the  body 
was  enveloped  in  the  ufual  clothing,  than  when  it  was  ex- 
pofed naked  to  the  heated  air.  In  the  latter  cafe  a profufe 
fweat  was  produced  ; but  the  interpofition  of  the  clothes  in 
the  former  cafe  kept  out  the  external  heat  in  a confiderabie 
degree,  upon  the  fame  principle  as  it  prevents  the  efcape  of 
the  internal  heat  in  a cold  atmofphere,  by  being  an  imperfedt 
condudtor. 

But  although  the  human  body  is  capable  of  fuftaining 
thefe  extremely  high  degrees  of  temperature  for  a fhort  time 
with  impunity,  experience  has  (hewn  that  a continued  at- 
mofpheric  heat,  of  a much  lower  degree,  has  a diredf  tendency 
to  diforder  the  animal  economy,  and  efpecially  to  augment 
and  derange  the  fecretion  of  the  liver  ; infomuch,  that  both 
in  hot  climates  and  in  the  hot  feafons  of  our  own  latitude,  a 
number  of  difeafes  conftantly  occur,  dependent  upon  the  mor- 
bid quantity  or  quality  of  the  bile,  and  which  are  therefore 
denominated  bilious  difeafes.  In  this  country  the  molt  con  - 
mon  of  thefe  bilious  difeafes  are  the  affedfions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  the  irritation  of  the  redundant  bile 
appears  to  occafion.  In  this  way  the  ficknefs  and  bilious 
vomiting,  the  diarrhoea  with  bilious  ftools,  or  the  com- 
bination of  thefe  two  evacuations  of  bilioSs  matter,  cois- 
ftituting  the  cholera,  are  probably  produced.  Thefe  difeafes 
occur  principally  in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September, 
and,  during  or  after  very  hot  fummers,  they  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  attack  fo  many  individuals  as  to  be  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  epidemic.  Such  was  the  cafe  in  London  in  1762, 
and  again  in  1789,  1790,  and  1800.  In  many  habits  thefe 
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bilious  affections  affume  the  form  of  dylcntery,  probably 
from  fome  degree  of  inflammation  being  excited  in  the  in- 
ternal Coat  of  the  inteftines  by  the  quantity  and  acrimony  of 
the  bile.  In  all  hot  countries  thefe  complaints  are  more 
common  and  more  violent  than  with  us.  Indeed  in  thofe 
climates  the  difeafes  of  the  liver  itfelf  conftitute  the  largeft 
catalogue  of  derangements  to  which  the  human  body,  or  at 
lealt  the  European  habit,  is  liable ; and  few  individuals 
fpend  a large  portion  of  their  life  in  thofe  climates  without 
fuffering  from  them  in  fome  degree  or  other,  if  they  do  not 
bring  home  aoonftitution  much  deteriorated  by  fuch  attacks. 
Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  liver  are  among  the 
mod  frequent  diforders  which  that  organ  buffers  in  tropical 
countries  (fee  Hepatitis)  ; and  the  mod  violent  and  fatal 
fevers  of  thofe  countries  have  been  emphatically  called  yellow 
fevers,  from  the  colour  imparted  to  the  Ikin  by  the  transfufion 
of  bile  through  the  circulating  fyflem. 

The  concurrence  of  the  hot  feafon,  in  all  climates,  and  the 
great  frequency  of  thefe  difeafes  in  the  hotter  regions,  indi- 
cate a connection  between  the  difeafes  and  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofpherc  ; and  many  pleafant  theories  have  been 
devifed,  efpeciully  upon  the  principles  of  chemiltry,  to  ac- 
count for  the  fuperabundant  fecretion  of  the  liver  under  the 
influence  of  great  heat.  But  we  do  not  deem  it  neceffary  to 
repeat  thefe  hypothetical  fpeculations,  which,  as  yet,  have 
failed  to  reduce  the  faCts  to  any  fatisfaCtory  general  prin- 
ciple. 

PraCtically,  however,  experience  has  taught,  in  refpcCt  to 
the  prevention  of  thefe  difeafes,  what  reafoning  would  have 
fuggeded  a priori;  that  the  influence  of  the  inordinate  fti- 
mulus  of  heat  is  bed  counteracted  by  diminifhing  the  other 
dirnuli  of  the  living  body,  which  might  concur  in  producing 
great  excitement  in  the  vafcnlar  and  nervous  fydems,  and  in 
contributing  to  the  unufual  didention  of  the  veffels  ; in  other 
words,  by  temperance.  “ By  keeping  the  body  quiet,  and  cool 
within  as  well  as  without,  the  firit  objeCt  of  feafoning  in  hot 
climates  will  be  attained  ; which  is  to  moderate  the  action  of 
the  folids,aud  to  diminifh  the  volume  and  denfity  of  the  fluids.’’ 
(Mofeley  on  Tropical  Difeafes,  p.  49.)  Hence  the  fame 
author  fuggeds,  that,  in  a voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  “ after 
the  warm  latitudes  are  reached,  it  becomes  every  perfon  to 
prepare  his  body,  by  temperance,  for  the  unavoidable  change 
it  mud  undergo  ; and  to  people  of  a grofs  habit,  and  of  a 
drong  and  full  conflitution,  a mild  purge  or  two,  or  fre- 
quently diluting  with  a weak  dilution  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
water,  if  not  bleeding,  is  neceffary.  The  negleCt  of  thefe 
precautions  occafions  violent  perfpirations,  troublcfome 
heals,  and  eruptions.”  On  the  arrival,  every  excefs,  more 
cfpecially  in  young  perfons,  is  dangerous  ; and  temperance 
in  all  things  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  by  men,  women, ^ and 
children.  Great  refolution,  however,  appears  to  be  requifite 
in  controlling  the  defires  in  climates,  where  “ the  brilliancy 
of  the  fkies,  and  the  levity  of  the  atmofphere  confpire  to 
influence  the  nerves  again d philofophy  and  her  frigid  tenets, 
and  forbid  their  practice  among  the  children  of  the  fun.” 
But  thefe  tendencies  have  been  encouraged  by  the  abfurd 
notions,  that  people  mud  die  of  putrid  difeafes  in  hot  climates 
unlefs  they  embalm  their  bodies  by  the  affiftan'ce  of  wine, 
itrong  liquors,  and  good  living,  as  it  is  called — notions  which 
have  caufed  the  death  of  thoufands.  Thofe  difeafes,  im- 
properly called  putrid,  occur  moil  frequently  in  the  young 
and  drong,  bearing  marks  of  an  inflammatory  diathefis  ; 
and  the  fymptoms,  fo  called,  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
previous  high  or  inflammatory  excitement.  The  avoiding 
of  all  fpirituous  liquors,  taking  little  wine,  and  drinking 
principally  water,  feem  to  be  the  mod  effeCtual  means  of 
cfcaping  the  difeafes  alluded  to.  “ Whatever  mode  of 


living,”  fays  the  author  juft  quoted,  “ may  be  proper  after 
people  have  lived  long  in  hot  climates,  and  when,  perhaps, 
by  having  been  frequently  difeafed,  the  inflammatory  diathefis 
of  the  body  is  pad — while  it  remains  (as  it  will  with  fome 
people  for  many  years),  thofe  who  ufe  water  for  their  com- 
mon drink  will  never  be  fubjeCt  to  troublefome  or  dangerous 
difeafes.”  Again,  he  fays,  “ I aver,  from  my  own  knowledge 
and  cuftom  for  feveral  years,  as  well  as  from  the  cuflom  and 
obfervations  of  many  other  perfons,  that  thofe  who  drink 
nothing  but  water  are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate,  and 
can  undergo  the  greateft  fatigue  without  inconvenience.” 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  57.) 

Great  heat  is  likewife  injurious,  and  fecondarily  produc- 
tive of  much  difeafe,  by  rendering  the  body  fufceptible  of 
the  flighted;  impreffions  of  cold.  Many  writers,  indeed,  con- 
fider  this  circumftance  as  the  moil  pernicious  effeft  of  great 
heat : and  Dr.  Mofeley  affirms,  that,  “ however  paradoxical 
it  may  appear,  colil  is  the  caufe  of  almoft  all  the  difeafes 
in  hot  climates,  to  which  climate  alone  is  acccffary.”  Al- 
though this  affertion  may  be  much  too  general,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  cold  is  mod  deleterious  after 
the  body  has  been  in  fome  meafure  debilitated  by  the  con- 
tinued ilimultis  of  heat,  and  more  efpecially  when  a free 
perfpiration  has  been  flowing,  as  nature’s  expedient  for  re- 
ducing the  increafed  temperature.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
origin  of  difeafes  in  armies,  when  they  are  expofed  to  rains, 
or  heavy  dews,  or  lie  on  wet  ground,  at  the  dole  of  a hot 
day,  or  of  a hot  feafon,  as  ftated  by  fir  John  Pringle  : hence 
alio  the  common  occurrence  of  fevere  and  fatal  fevers  after 
expofure  to  the  night  air  in  the  Weft  Indies  : and  hence,  too, 
the  well  known  cffeCts  of  iimilar  expofure,  in  this  climate, 
after  being  confined  for  iome  hours  to  hot  and  crowded 
rooms  and  theatres.  I11  the  fame  way,  the  internal  applica- 
tion of  cold,  by  copious  draughts  of  water,  after  violent 
exertion  and  during  profufe  fweating,  has  not  only  given  rile 
to  violent  difeafes,  but  even  fuddenly  deftroyed  life. 

Upon  this  fubjeCt  faCts  are  fomewhat  contradictory,  on  a 
fuperficial  view  ; and  fome  mistaken  inferences  have  been 
deduced  from  them,  and  are  ftill  popularly  entertained. 
But  the  philofophical  inquiries  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool, 
appear  to  have  reconciled  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
faCts,  and  to  have  eftablifhed  the  true  principle  on  which  the 
danger  or  fafety  of  the  aCtion  of  cold  on  the  heated  body 
depends.  The  principle  is  as  follows.  While  the  body 
continues  under  the  influence  of  a Heady  heat,  and  while  its 
power  of  evolving  heat  remains  entire  ; that  is,  while  nature’s 
cooling  procefs,  perfpiration,  is  not  exceffive,  or  the  exertions 
of  the  body  continue  to  excite  the  heat,  or  the  external 
caufe  of  heat  remains,  and  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fa- 
tigue or  exhaullion  of  the  powers  of  life  has  occurred,  anefthe 
ability  of  re-aCtion  continues  ; then  the  application  of  cold 
is  fate  and  falutary.  And  it  is  in  the  oppofite  circumftances 
only  that  it  is  dangerous  or  prejudicial  ; namely,  when  a 
profufe  general  fweating  is  rapidly  carrying  off  the  heat, 
when  the  exertion,  or  the  external  heat  which  excited  it 
have  ceafed,  when  the  vigour  of  the  fyftem  is  exhaufted  by 
fatigue,  and  the  power  of  evolving  animal  heat  is  thus  dimi- 
nilhed.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  a perfon  heated  and  ex- 
haufted by  violent  exercife,  may  expire  in  confequence  of  a 
copious  draught  ot  cold  water  ; while,  on  the  other,  if  he 
is  heated  by  a quiet  fojourn  in  a hot  or  vapour -bath,  as  is  the 
praClice  in  Ruffia,  lie  may  immediataly  roll  in  the  fnow  with 
impunity.  Thus  the  experimenters  in  heated  rooms,  in 
which  the  animal  heat  was  excited  without  exhaullion  of  the 
vital  powers,  palled  from  the  hot  rooms  immediately  into 
the  cold  air,  even  naked,  without  the  leaft  injury  or  incon- 
venience, and  were  very  flightly  feniible  to  the  aCtion  of 
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cold.  Indeed,  the  circulation  was  fo  much  excited,  that  it 
did  not  fubfide  for  two  hours  ; on  which  Dr.  Fordyce  re- 
marks, “ that  the  tranlition  from  very  great  heat  to  cold  is 
not  fo  hurtful  as  might  be  expelled,  becaufe  the  external 
circulation  is  fo  excited,  as  not  to  be  readily  overcome  by  the  i old. 
This  is  correctly  true.  Hence  we  have  already  deprecated 
that  popular,  but  molt  erroneous  practice,  of  waiting  to  cool 
before  leaving  a hot  and  crowded  room  ; whereas,  if  we 
depart  while  “ the  external  circulation  is  (till  excited,”  while 
axe  continue  in  aglow  of  warmth,  and,  either  by  exercife  in 
the  air,  or  by  a warm  covering,  keep  up  that  warmth,  and 
glow  until  we  arrive  at  home,  no  ill  confequences  can  enfue. 
The  fenfe  of  chillincfs,  in  thofe  cafes,  is  the  index  of  danger  ; 
and  where  tha:  is  prevented,  we  believe  no  hazard  can  be 
incurred.  Dr.  Currie  has  juflly  remarked,  that  cold  is  per- 
nicious, not  becaufe  we  are  hot,  but  becaule  we  are  cooling, 
after  having  been  hot.  See  Coj.d. 

Of  Morbid  Heat. — By  morbid  heat,  we  mean  that  aug- 
mentation of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  which  is  an  effect, 
or  one  of  the  fymptoms,  of  thofe  various  and  important 
difeafes  which  have  been  thence  denominated  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory ; the  former  term  coming  from  febris,  ferveo,  to 
he  hot, — the  latter  from  f amnia,  a fame.  (See  Fever.  ) 
The  regulation  of  this  febrile  heat  conititutes  one  of  the 
molt  potent  means  of  curing  and  alleviating  thofe  difeafes  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  juft  principles  upon  which  it  may 
be  conducted,  forms  one  of  the  moft  valuable  additions  to 
medical  fcience  that  thelaft  half  century  has  produced.  We 
are  the  more  anxious  to  prefs  this  fubjeft  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  becaufe,  although  the  folidity  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples is  eftablifhed  upon  a foundation  as  fure  as  the  opera- 
tion of  almoll  any  remedy  that  is  employed,  ancient  preju- 
dices, founded  on  no  better  grounds  than  the  old  humoral 
pathology,  continue  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  practice 
<imong  the  people  at  large,  and  even  to  deter  many  routinfs 
in  the  profellion  from  adopting  it. 

Without  affuming  any  theory  relative  to  the  origin  of 
animal  heat,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  we  mull  admit  its  connection  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  reciprocal  influence  upon 
that  function,  as  a matter  of  obfervation.  Dillention  of  the 
fuperlicial  veffeis,  with  rednefs  and  increafed  puliation,  is 
invariably  conjoined  with  increafed  heat; — collapfe  and 
palenefs  of  parts,  with  diminifhed  temperature.  And,  re- 
ciprocally, the  application  of  external  heat  increafes  the 
aftion  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  the  dillention  of  vafcular 
parts  with  blood ; the  ab  ft  raft  ion  of  heat  (or  vvliat  is  com- 
monly called  the  application  of  cold)  diminifhes  the  aftion 
of  the  veffeis,  and  occafions  a palenefs  and  ihrinking  of  the 
fleihy  parts.  It  muft  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  animal  temperature,  which  is  in  our  power,  becomes 
an  inltrument  of  great  efficacy  in  modifying  other  functions 
of  the  living  body,  which  are  connected  with  the  Hate  of  the 
circulation. 

Now,  in  a ftate  of  health,  there  is  a pretty  regular  balance 
between  the  generation  of  heat,  and  its  abftraftion  from  the 
body,  fo  that  it  remains  ileadily  about  the  fame  temperature 
of  (jyl°  or  98  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  If  the  heat 
be  augmented  from  exercife  or  other  caufes,  the  cooling  pro- 
cefs  of  perfpiration  and  evaporation  l'peedily  reduces  it  to  the 
ftandard  degree.  Febrile  heat  is  al  o generally  abated  by 
fweating,  especially  when  it  is  moderate  : but  when  it  is  con- 
fiderable,  (and  it  often  rifes  t»  102  , fometimes  to  icq.  and 
105°,  or  in  fcarlet  fever  even  higher,  if  the  obfervations 
of  fome  writers  be  correft,)  the  fccretion  of  perfpirable 
matter  is  prevented  ; juft  as  the  fecretions  of  other  organs 
are  fuppreffed  during  a high  inflammatory  aftion  of  their 


veffeis.  In  fuch  a ftate,  then,  the  augmented  heat  contri- 
butes to  keep  up  the  inflammatory  conitriftion  of  the  vcfl'els  ; 
the  two  conditions  mutually  fupport  each  other  ; and  what- 
ever aids  the  accumulation  of  heat,  neceffarily  augments  the  in- 
flammatory, or  febrile  aftion  of  the  blood-veffels,  in  other 
words,  aggravates  the  febrile  difeafe. 

Let  us  compare,  then,  the  praftice  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logifts,  the  difciples  of  Galen,  who  upheld  his  doftrincs  for 
thirteen  centuries,  with  that  of  the  modern  fyftem,  which 
experiment,  and  not  hypothefis,  has  eftabliihed.  In 
common  fever,  when  the  heat  of  the  patient  is  accumulated 
in  and  about  him  by  every  means  ; as  by  a load  of  bed- 
clothes, a clofe  unventilated  room,  clofed  curtains,  and  a fire  ; 
when  nothing  that  is  cold  is  allowed  to  enter  his  lips,  in  fpite 
of  his  inftinftive  craving  ; and  when  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion of  the  veffeis  is  farther  hurried  by  wine,  and  bark,  and 
aromatic  cordials  ; when  fuch  treatment  is  adopted,  every 
fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  aggravated.  Congeftion  of 
blood  in  the  head,  and  with  it,  increafe  of  head-ach, 
delirium,  reftleffnefs,  or  coma,  enfue  ; the  whole  ftate  of  fen- 
fation  is  diftreffing  and  irritating  to  the  patient  ; tire  tongue 
is  loaded,  the  ftomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  completely 
deranged,  the  thirft  moft  urgent  ; and,  after  a few  days, 
exhauited  by  this  unceafing  irritation,  the  patient  finks 
unuer  all  the  fymptoms  of  what  is  called  putrefcency. 
When  fuch  praftice  is  purfued  in  fmall-pox,  or  fcarlet  fever, 
thefe  fymptoms  of  putrefcency  become  ftill  more  fevere,  and 
gangrenous  appearances  take  place,  foon  to  be  followed  by 
death.  I he  fmall-pox,  indeed,  afford  a ftriking  proof  of 
the  pernicious  operation  of  external  heat  in  aggravating 
difeafes  of  this  clafs  ; for,  the  eruptions  on  the  flein  may  be 
multiplied  at  pleafure,  merely  by  exciting  heat  in  the  lkin. 
Of  this  faft,  fome  defigning  men  are  laid  to  have  availed 
themfelves,  in  order  to  extend  their  reputation  among  the 
ignorant,  and  to  have  pretended  to  draw  the  difeafe  to  one 
fpot,  by  covering  the  part  with  a warm  plafter,  under  v\  liich 
a large  crop  of  puftules  never  failed  to  appear. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  regulation  of  the  morbid 
heat  is  accompliihed,  according  to  the  principles  which  have 
been  eftablifhed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Currie  and  others, 
febrile  diieafes  affume  a much  milder  type,  and  many  of  the 
moft  diftreffing  and  dangerous  fymptoms  are  warded  off. 
We  have  flood  over  a patient  in  fcarlet  fever,  while  the 
procefs  of  reducing  the  heat. by  cold-wafhing  was  going  on, 
and  have  had  the  fatisfaftion,  in  thecourfe  ol  a few  minutes, 
of  witneffing  the  great  amelioration  of  the  fymptoms  thus 
produced.  The  extreme  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  flein  have 
been  followed  by  a grateful  coolnefs,  and  a gentle  perfpira- 
tion ; the  tongue,  before  dry,  has  become  moift,  and  the 
fenfation  of  thirft  has  been  removed  ; the  delirium  has  dif- 
appeared,  and  the  head-ache  been  greatly  relieved  ; the  dull, 
fuffufed,  and  anxious  countenance  has  fpeedily  affumed  the 
calm  and  clear  expreffion  of  agreeable  feelings  ; and  the 
general  reftleffnefs  been  immediately  followed  by  a difpofi- 
tion  to  calm  deep.  When,  in  addition  to  this  diminution  of 
heat,  the  internal  cordials  are  fuperfeded  by  cool  aqueous 
drinks,  diluent  and  aperient  medicines,  and  vegetable  nutri- 
ment ; and  when  the  patient  is  furrounded  by  frefli  cool  air, 
the  whole  charafter  of  the  fever  is  often  changed  ; and  if  fo 
treated  from  the  beginning,  it  may  pafs  on  fafely  and  mildly 
to  its  termination,  without  exhibiting  any  of  thofe  fymptoms 
of  malignancy  and  putrefcency  which  would  have  occurred 
under  the  oppofite  method  of  treatment.  We  know  that 
the  fuperior  fuccefs  of  Sydenham's  praftice  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  over  that  of  his  contemporaries,  originated  in  the  cool 
treatment  which  his  fagacity  led  him  to  introduce  ; and  that 
the  moft  l'uccefsful  modern  inoculators  of  that  malady  have 
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adopted  a fimilar  fyftem.  We  know,  too,  that  the  fcarlet 
fever  prevailed,  like  a plague,  in  its  mod  fatal  forms,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  method  of  treatment  for- 
merly purfued.  (See  Within,  on  Cutaneous  Difeafes,  p.  3.) 
It  is  unneceffary  to  add,  that  in  acute  local  inflammation,  in 
general,  the  abdraftion  of  heat  is,  next  to  the  removal  of 
the  dillention  of  the  veffels  by  blood-letting,  one  of  the  moil 
effeftual  means  of  reducing  the  inflammatory  aftion.  See 
Inflammation. 

It  remains  for  us  to  fay  a few  words  in  refpeft  to  the  cir- 
cumflances  under  which  the  great  ab  It  raft  ion  of  morbid  heat 
may  be  unfafe : for  although  the  abfurdity  of  the  humoral 
theories  may  be  confpicuous,  and  the  danger  of  repelling 
the  materies  morbi  from  the  furface  to  the  internal  parts  may 
be  gratuitous  and  vifionary  in  a great  degree  ; yet  there  are 
varieties  of  difeafe  and  dates  of  the  conditution  in  which 
danger  may  be  incurred,  and  caution  is  requilite.  The 
principle  already  dated,  when  fpeaking  of  the  influence  of  cold 
on  the  body  heated  during  health,  is  applicable  in  the  cafe  of 
this  morbid  heat.  The  great  and  bidden  abdraftion  of  it 
in  febrile  difeafes  is  only  unfafe,  when  the  heat  is  not  pre- 
ternaturally  great  ; when  it  is  not  deady,  but  fluftuating, 
or  alternating  with  chills  ; when  it  is  only  partial  ; when  it 
is  accompanied  by  general  or  profufe  perfpiration  ; and  even 
when  the  heat,  as  meafured  by  the  thermometer,  is  preter- 
naturallv  great,  if  the  patient  be  acutely  fenfible  to  impref- 
iions  of  cold  on  the  furface,  the  application  of  cold  will  be 
unfalutarv.  In  a word,  whenever  the  faculty  of  cooling 
heat  is  not  deady,  or  is  eafily  interrupted  ; when  the  arterial 
aftion  is  not  powerful,  although  quick  ; and  the  v ires  vita,  or 
energies  of  the  fydem,  have  been  enfeebled  by  the  continuance 
of  difeafe,  much  fweating,  or  other  caufes  ; under  thefe  cir- 
cumdances,  and  thefe  only,  is  the  bidden  application  of  cold 
hazardous.  When  there  is  any  local  inflammatory  difeafe 
in  any  internal  organ,  its  operation  is  lefs  falutary,  but  there 
is  real'on  to  believe  not  dangerous. 

The  preceding  obfervations  apply 'principally  to  the  bid- 
den abdraftion  of  heat  in  febrile  difeafes,  by  means  of  cold 
water  affufed  on  the  body,  or  ufed  in  the  way  of  ablution  : 
but  the  ncceffity  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  the  morbid 
heat  by  toolnejs  in  the  air  of  the  fick-room,  in  the  bed,  and 
in  the  general  regimen  of  the  patient,  is  requifite  in  the  early 
dages  (after  the  heat  is  edablifhed,  and  the  chills  have  en- 
tirely fublided)  of  all  fevers,  and  is  falutary,  we  believe, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  majority  of  them.  (See 
Cold  as  a Remedy  ; and  the  Cure  of  Fever.)  Thofe  who 
with  for  more  ample  information  on  this  important  fubjeft, 
may  confult  Dr.  Currie’s  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effefts 
of  Water,  &c.  Dr.  Stock’s  Medical  Colleftions  on  the 
Effefts  of  Cold,  1805.  Dr.  Irvine’s  Obf.  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Sicily,  1810.  Dr.  Rulh’s  Medical  Inquiries.  Dr. 
Kinglake’s  Treatife  on  Gout,  See. 

Heat,  Pricl/y,  an  eruption  of  papula  or  pimples,  almod 
univerfally  affefting  Europeans  on  their  hril  b-ttlement  in 
tropical  climates. 

The  “ prickly  heat”  is  placed  by  Dr.  Willan  as  a va- 
jiety  of  Lichen,  the  fecond  genus  of  the  Order  of  Papula,  and 
denominated  Lichen  tropicus.  It  appears  without  any  fever 
or  preceding  diforderof  the  conditution,  and  conliilsof  nu- 
merous pimples,  about  the  iize  or  a fmall  pin’s  head,  and 
elevated  fo  as  to  produce  a confiderable  roughnefs  of  the 
flein.  The  papulae  are  of  a vivid  red  colour,  and  often  ex- 
hibit an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  of  them  being  in  many 
places  united  together  : but  no  rednefs  or  inflammation  ap- 
pears on  the  fkin  in  the  interdices  of  the  papulx.  The 
eruption  fpreads  over  thofe  parts  which  are  ufually  covered 
with  the  clothes,  as  the  neck,  bread,  arms,  legs,  andinfide 


of  the  thighs.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  face,  except  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  contiguous  to  the  hair  ; nor 
is  it  ever  found  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  foies  of  the  feet, 
or  on  the  hairy  fealp.  When  perfpiration  is  very  copious, 
fmall  pearly  veficles,  containing  a limpid  humour,  are  often 
intermixed  with  the  prickly  heat,  more  efpecially  on  the  bread 
and  about  the  wrids  : but  they  terminate  in  bales,  having 
no  difpofition  to  ulcerate,  though  violently  fcratched. 
Some  authors  have  likewife  mentioned  an  appearance  of 
fmall  white  tubercles,  or  wheals,  interfperfed  with  this  erup- 
tion. 

An  intolerable  itching  attends  the  prickly  heat,  together 
with  a frequent  fenfation  of  pricking,  as  if  a number  of 
needles  were  piercing  the  flein  ; whence  the  diforder  has  de- 
rived its  name.  This  often  takes  place  fuddenly,  Dr.  Win- 
terbottom  remarks,  after  drinking  a difh  of  tea  or  any  warm 
liquor,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  perfon  affefted  to  dart  from  his' 
feat.  The  eruption  is  generally  flationary,  but  is  always  in- 
creafed  by  increafe  of  heat.  Thus  wearing  flannel  or  other 
clothes,  too  thick  and  warm  for  the  climate,  greatly  aggra- 
vates it ; and  in  the  hotted  months,  it  occurs  more  or  lefs  to 
many  people  every  year,  to  natives  as  well  as  flrangers,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hillary.  It  generally  goes  off  in  a few 
weeks,  leaving  the  cuticle  feurfy,  which  afterwards  falls  off 
in  fmall  white  bales.  Perfons  of  a fair  complexion,  with 
red  hair  and  a foft  flein,  are  mod  liable  to  this  eruption,  and 
have  the  greated  quantity  of  it:  thofe  who  are  of  a dark 
complexion  either  remain  wholly  free  from  it,  or  are  affefted 
very  flightly.  In  general  the  complaint  becomes  lefs  frequent 
and  troublefome  as  fettlers  become  habituated  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  at  length  entirely  difappears. 

Dr.  Winterbottom  remarks,  that  “ the  prickly  heat  is,  in 
general,  coniidered  as  a falutary  eruption,  whence  we  are 
cautioned  not  to  repel  it  from  the  flein  by  cold  or  other  ex- 
ternal applications.  Such  a repulflon  cannot,  however,  be 
ealily  effefted  : it  is  certainly  not  produced  by  bathing, 
which  has  been  hitherto  thought  highly  prejudicial.  A 
vivid  eruption  of  the  prickly  heat  is  a proof  that  the  per- 
fon affefted  with  it  is  in  a good  date  of  health,  although 
its  abbnee  does  not  always  indicate  the  contrary.  The  hid- 
den difappearance  of  it,  which  frequently  happens,  is  rather 
an  effeft  than  a caufe  of  internal  diforder,  as  of  fever,  or 
any  flight  complaint  of  the  ffomach  : in  the  latter  cafe,  a 
temporary  Aimulus  applied  to  the  flomach,  as  by  fpirits,  tea, 
or  other  warm  liquids,  has  the  power  of  redoring  the  erup- 
tion. Its  appearance  on  the  flein  of  perfons  in  a date  of  con- 
valefcence  from  fevers,  & c.  is  always  a favourable  fign,  indi- 
cating the  return  of  health  and  vigour.  Various  means,” 
Dr.  Winterbottom  adds,“  have  been  employed  to  alleviate  the 
itching  and  tingling  of  the  prickly  heat : the  favourite  reme- 
dy at  Sierra  Leone  is  the  juice  of  limes  rubbed  on  the  fl<in, 
which,  however,  has  no  confiderable  effeft.  I have  found 
it  of  mod  advantage  to  ufe  a light,  cool  drefs,  and  to  avoid 
the  drinking  of  warm  liquors.” 

The  earlier  writers  on  tropical  difeafes  agree  in  recommend- 
ing a cool  regimen  and  temperance,  efpecially  in  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  or  vinous  liquors ; but  they  all  harp  upon  the  old 
humoral  flring,  and  fpcak  much  of  the  danger  of  repellin-r 
the  eruption,  and  the  advantage  of  “ encouraging  the  erui> 
tion  by  taking  fmall  warm  liquids  and  nourifliments,  as  gruel, 
tea,  coffee,  wine,  whey,  broth,  and  plain  meats.”  (Hillary.) 
In  this  dyle  they  formerly  treated  of  fmall-pox  and  fcarlet 
fever : but  unbiaffed  obfervation  has  exploded  thefe  opinions  • 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Winterbottom 
are  correft. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  has  deferibed  a flmilar  eruption,  which  is 
called  the  Rafli,  or  Summer  Rafli,  or  prickly  heat,  in  the 
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'Hand  of  Minorca  ; but  its  fymptoms  are  by  no  means  fo 
violent  and  diflrelling  as  tliofe  of  the  Lichen  tropicus.  Dr. 
Cleghorn  confiders  this  difeafe  as  th zfudamina  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  iJjwa,  hiclroa,  of  Hippocrates.  Dr.  Willan,  how- 
ever, obferves  that  “ the  term  Hidroa  is  ufually  applied  by 
the  Greek  phyficians  to  an  eruption  of  miliary  puftules 
and  thinks  that  the  more  appropriate  terms  ufed  by  tliem  are 
lichen,  eczema,  or  eczefma.  The  effera  of  the  Arabians 
comprizes  the  nettle-rafh,  prurigo,  and  fome  other  eruptions, 
belides  the  prickly  heat.  See  Hillary  on  the  Dif.  of  Barbadoes. 
— Mofeley  on  Tropical  Difeafes. — Cleghorn  on  the  Dif. 
of  Minorca. — See  all'o  Dr.  Willan’s  learned  work  on  Cuta- 
neous Difeafes,  which  contains  a defeription  of  the  difeafe 
by  Dr.  Winterbottom,  Sec. 

He  at  of  Alim  s,  in  Geology.  Among  early  writers,  great 
ftrefs  was  laid  on  the  temperature  of  deep  mines  as  a geolo- 
gical phenomenon  ; and  accordingly  Dr.  Woodward  gave 
this  fubjedl  particularly  in  charge  to  the  travelling  obfervers 
whom  lie  employed,  “ Method  of  Foffils,”  p.  103.  Re- 
peated obfervations  have  however  (hewn,  that  the  prefence 
of  different  minerals,  at  fimilar  depths,  do  not  fenfibly  affedft 
the  temperature  of  excavations  therein.  M.  Werner,  in  the 
tranflation  of  his  “New  Theory  of  Veins,’’  p.  171,  fays, 
“ l have  likewife  found  that  what  has  been  faid  of  the  great 
heat  obfervable  in  mines  of  pyrites,  is  totally  void  of  found- 
ation.” 

Heat,  in  Smithery , & c.  See  Iron. 

Heat  is  alfo  ufed,  in  refpedt  of  race-horfes,  for  the  exer- 
cifes  to  be  given  them  by  the  way  of  preparation.  &c.  Two 
heats  in  a week  are  reckoned  a juft  meafure  for  any  horfe, 
of  what  ftate  or  conftitution  foever.  The  jockeys  lay  it 
down  as  a rule,  that  one  of  the  heats  be  given  on  the  fame 
day  of  the  week  whereon  the  horfe  is  to  run  his  match  ; and 
this  is  to  be  the  fharpeft  heat. 

Heat  of  Vegetables , in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  evinced 
by  the  more  fpeedy  melting  of  fnovv  when  in  contadl  with 
their  leaves  or  ftems,  compared  with  what  is  lodged  on  dead 
fubftauces,  provided  the  preceding  froft  has  been  fufficient  to 
cool  tliofe  fubllances  thoroughly.  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to 
have  detected  this  heat  by  a thermometer  applied  in  frofty 
weather  to  the  internal  parts  of  vegetables  newly  opened, 
but  fuch  an  experiment  may  be  liable  to  fome  fallacy. — That 
a certain  portion  of  heat  is  neceffarv  to  the  life  and  vegeta- 
tion of  every  plant,  is  evident  to  the  ilighteft  obfervation. 
It  is  not  only  a neceffary  ftimulus  to  its  conftitution,  for  the 
purpofes  of  vegetation,  but  its  total  deprivation  is  fatal  to 
the  vital  principle.  A determinate  portion  of  heat  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  every  plant,  but  this 
degree  is  remarkably  different  with  refpedl  to  the  plants  of 
different  climates.  The  vegetable  produ&ions  of  the  tro- 
pics are  as  effedlually  killed  by  a freezing  degree  of  cold  as 
all  plants  are  by  a boiling  heat,  and  exhibit  nearly  the  fame 
appearance.  The  vegetables  natural  to  cold  climates,  on 
the  contrary,  are  able  to  fupport  a much  greater  degree  of 
cold  without  injury,  at  leait  while  in  a torpid  ftate.  When 
their  vital  principle  is  roufed,  and  their  buds  begin  to  expand, 
they  become  vaftly  more  fenfible.  This  may  be  feen  every 
fprin,T,  more  or  lefs,  in  trees  whofe  buds  are  formed  to  fuf- 
tain  tfie  fevereft  froft,  even  of  a Lapland  climate,  but  fome 
of  which,  even  in  our  own,  are  liable  to  fuffer  from  a com- 
paratively flight  recurrence  of  cold  after  their  buds  have 
once  begun  to  burft.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  naturalizing 
many  trees  and  flirubs,  of  America  for  inftance,  in  climates 
apparently  much  milder  than  their  native  ones. 

The  growth  of  moll  plants  may  be  accelerated  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  (fee  the  article  Forcing,)  and  Mr.  Knight  has 
(hewn  that  plants  acquire  habits  with  regard  to  heat  which 


are  a deciflve  proof  of  their  vitality.  A peach-tree  that  has.  ■ 
been  forced,  if  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  the  following  fea- 
fon,  expands  its  buds  prematurely  to  inevitable  deftruttion. 

In  general,  however,  plants  which  have  been  forced  require 
a ftronger  degree  of  heat  than  is  natural  to  them,  in  order  to 
continue  in  health.  The  effeift  of  heat  upon  them  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed.  See  Circulation  of  Sap. 

If  it  be  fo  difficult  to  account  for  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  animal  bodies,  as  all  phyfiologifts  have 
found,  it  mull  be  much  more  fo  to  account  for  the  genera- 
tion of  vegetable  heat,  yet  one  cannot  but  fiifpe£l  that  the 
caufes  of  each  may  be  fimilar.  Light  and  the  atmofpheric 
air  at  lead  are  known  to  be  effentia!  to  the  vital  functions 
of  both.  The  mod  remarkable  inftance  of  heat  in  plants 
upon  record,  is  what  is  related  of  the  Arum  maculatum. 
Lamarck  fays,  in  his  Flore  Francafc,  v.  3.  538,  “that  when 
the  flowers  are  in  a certain  ftate  of  perfection,  the  fpadix 
is  fo  hot  as  to  feem  burning,  and  not  at  all  of  the  fame  tem- 
perature as  the  furrounding  bodies.  This  heat  remains  but 
for  a few  hours.”  This  fame  author  obferved  this  phenome- 
non in  the  white-veined  variety  of  the  plant  in  queftion, 
which  is  certainly  very  little  different  from  our  common 
Arum  Mr.  Senebier  noticed  that  this  heat  began  when  the 
Iheath  was  about  to  open,  and  the  fpadix  juft  peeping  forth, 
and  that  it  was  perceptible  from  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  midnight.  Itsgreateft  degree  was  70  of  Reau- 
mur’s fcale  above  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  obfervation  was  about  14  or  15  of  that  thermo- 
meter. 

HEATH,  in  Botany.  See  Erica. 

Heath,  Berry-bearing.  See  EmfeTRUM- 

Heath,  Mountain.  See  Saxifraga. 

Heath,  Low-pine.  See  Corns. 

HEATH-rori,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ghgus  and  Tetrao. 

Heath -peafe,  in  Botany.  See  Orobus. 

Heath,  in  Agriculture , a well-known  plant,  frequently 
met  with  on  extenfive  tradls  of  poor  common  and  moor 
land.  It  is  conilantly  found  growing  on  fuch  deferiptions 
of  land  as  have  an  indifferent  quality.  A tilly  foil,  ac- 
cording to  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Invernefs,  is  that  in 
which  it  mod  delights  j fand  being  too  weak  to  carry  a 
plant  that  demands  fuch  a quantity  of  fupport  ; while  deep 
mofs  is  too  much  furcharged  with  moifture  to  render  its 
growth  vigorous.  There  is,  however,  a ftratum  of  mofs 
on  the  fuperficial  parts  of  grounds,  where  it  is  met  with  in 
abundance,  but  the  layer  in  thefe  cafes  is  thin  ; being  formed 
by  the  leaves  and  other  deciduous  parts  of  the  plant  itfelf, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  has  invariably  a fubftratum  of  till, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  barren  in  its  nature,  placed  below  it. 

It  has  been  further  fuggefted  in  the  above  work,  that  “ the 
region  peculiar  to  heath  and  the  altitude  at  which  it  grows, 
is  not  great,  confidering  the  frequency  of  its  appearance  in 
northern  latitudes.  While  the  warm  valley  on  the  one  hand, 
which  enjoys  the  fertilizing  influence  of  a placid  ftream,  and 
of  a powerful  fun,  is  too  rich  a foil  for  this  plant  ; the 
higher  fummit  of  the  mountain  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
cold,  too  barren,  and  too  much  expofed,  to  be  the  favourite 
foil  or  climate  of  heath.  Fungous  mofs,  the  moft  barren  of 
all  plants,  and  the  lead  capable  of  affording  nourifliment  to 
cattle,  occupies  thefe  fummits.  The  heath  grows  midway 
up  the  hill,  while  the  fleirts  and  the  vallies  below  are  deftined 
for  grafs  and  corn.  Thus,  the  very  covering  given  to  the 
mountains,  demonftrates  the  benignity  of  Providence  : what 
is  neareft  to  the  habitation  of  man,  is  bell  adapted  to  his 
fupport  : what  is  neareft  and  moll  acceffible  to  his  cattle, 
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affords  them  molt  nourilhment ; and  the  leaf!:  productive 
part  of  his  ground  is  removed  to  the  greatell  diltance. 

It  is  dated  in  addition,  that  “ in  fome  low  plains  of  till, 
or  grave),  or  fand,  where  the  furface  is  too  flat  or  toodiitant 
from  the  higher  ground  to  admit  of  brooks,  the  furface  is 
covered  with  a Ihort  ftunted  heath.  If  till  be  the  fubfoil, 
the  heath  is  mixed  with  fome  piles  of  coarfe  grafs,  by  means 
of  the  rains  and  dews,  which  do  not  haftily  lofe  their  effeft  ; 
but  if  the  gravel  or  fand  be  pure,  having  little  or  no  mixture 
of  earth,  the  rain  filters  through  before  it  has  had  time  to 
produce  any  effeft  on  the  furface  ; and  the  dews  are  too 
feeble  and  tranfient  a refrefhment,  to  counteract  the  llerility 
of  the  foil.  In  thefe  iituations,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 
one  continued  field  of  heath ; becaufe  the  foil  is  the  molt 
barren  of  all,  and  molt  difficult  to  be  rendered  productive, 
liven  Scotch  firs,  it  is  remarked,  which  grow  almolt  in  any 
foil,  will  not  thrive  in  it,  of  which  inltances  might  be  given 
in  different  counties.” 

It  is  an  extremely  interelting  confideration,  whether  taken 
in  a national  or  individual  point  of  view,  that  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  and  the  Itrenuous  exertions  of  man,  arc 
fpeedily  leffening  the  domination  of  this  barren  plant  in 
numerous  diftritfs  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  well  known, 
however,  that  fuch  foils  as  are  prone  to  the  prodn&ion  of 
this  vegetable,  though  brought  into  a Hate  of  cultivation 
with  the  utmoft  care,  are  conftantly  difpofed,  under  any 
fort  of  negledt,  to  throw  up  the  fame  fort  of  plants  by 
which  they  were  previoufly  coated.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  neither  cattle,  fheep,  nor  any  other  fort  of  live  flock,  are 
capable  of  keeping  down  the  heath,  where  the  exertions  of 
man  are  not  carried  on  in  combination  with  them. 

It  is  found  that  Iheep,  in  many  Iituations,  are  fond  of  crop- 
ping  this  plant,  and  that,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  they  are 
occafionally  cbferved  to  fucceed  better,  as  well  as  to  be 
more  free  from  difeafe,  when  kept  in  Iituations  where  it  pre- 
vails than  in  other  cafes.  And  in  a paper  contained  in  the 
fir  A volume  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  a plan  is  propofed 
for  converting  it  into  winter  fodder,  in  Iituations  where 
green  crops  are  not  capable  of  being  raffed  in  that  intention, 
to  any  confiderable  degree  ; as  from  long  experience,  it  is 
well  known  to  cornprife  a wholefome  and  palatable  fort  of 
food  when  confumed  in  the  green  Hate,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  ot  its  being  equally  fo,  when  cut  and  dried  at  a pro- 
per feafon,  and  duly  preferred.  Belides,  it  is  afferted  that 
the  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  Sweden,  the  heath  harveft 
in  fome  parts  of  that  country  being  as  regular,  and  as  much 
regarded,  as  the  corn  harveft  in  the  molt  fertile  provinces 
of  the  ftate.  Long  experience  has  convinced  the  natives  of 
its  value,  and  furniihed  an  example  that  ought  not  to  be 
loll  fight  of  by  other  nations,  which  are  fimilarly  fituated 
in  regard  to  foil  and  climate.  It  affords  in  that  kingdom, 
a bulk  and  effential  article  of  winter  fodder,  in  various 
places  where  no  other  fort  can  be  procured.  While  kept 
properly  down  and  in  the  young  ftate  of  growth,  it  may 
with  facility  be  cut  over  or  mown  with  a feythe  for  the 
purpofe  ; but  under  the  contrary  circumftances  it  will  re- 
quire a much  ftronger  tool.  It  is  advifed  to  be  mown  or  cut 
over  at  the  period  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  as 
it  will  then  be  in  the  molt  nutritious  ftate.  And  the  work 
fhould  be  performed  as  much  as  poihble  in  dry  weather , 
being  immediately  put  into  a fort  of  cocks  or  heaps,  where 
it  may  continue  for  a week  or  ten  days,  being  then  placed 
in  large  ricks,  and  permitted  to  remain  until  it  may  be  found 
convenient  to  have  it  conveyed  to  the  places  where  it  may  be 
wanted  as  a winter  food.  In  this  way  it  may  be  found  of 
great  utility  to  fluep  farmers'  in  particular  Iituations. 

It  has  alfo  beet,  found  ufeful  in  other  points  oi  view,  as  in 
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thatching  different  forts  of  farm  buildings,  conftrinfting 
brooms,  and  various  other  purpofes. 

Heath  -plough,  is  an  implement  contrived  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  lands  covered  by  heath.  In  the  Repolitory  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adclphi,  there  are  preferred,  for 
public  infpedtion,  models  of  two  heath-ploughs,  viz.  by 
Mr.  Ringrofe,  Clafs  I.  N 4,  deferibed  in  volume  1.  of  the 
Society’s  Tranfadlions,  p.  303,  and  in  Bailey’s  Machines, 
vol.  i.  p.  26  : and  another  with  a curved  coulter,  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Peters,  Clafs  I.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  312,  Bailey’s 
Machines,  vol.ii.  p.  1 1,  and  Doflie’s  Memoirs,  vol  iii.  p.  2 66. 
At  the  Woburn  fhcep-lhearing  1810,  Mr.  Robert  Salmon 
produced  a plough  for  preparing  heath  land  for  planting, 
which  was  tried  in  prefence  of  a committee,  and  rewarded 
by  the  noble  duke’s  premium  for  implements. 

Heath,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  claffieal 
fcholar,  was  by  profdlion  a lawyer,  and  held  the  poll  of 
town  clerk  of  Exeter.  Fie  publiihed,  in  1740,  “ An  Efl'ay 
towards  a demonftrative  Proof  of  the  Divine  Exillence, 
Unity,  and  Attributes,”  which  was  etleemed  one  of  the 
bell  defences  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  hypothefis.  In  1762,  he  pub- 
liihed, as  the  refult  of  twelve  years  labour,  “ Notre  five 
Ledtiones,  ad  Tragicorum  Graecorum  veterum,  jEfchyli, 
Sophoclis,  Euripidis,  quas  fuperfunt  Dramata,  deperdito- 
rumque  reliquias.”  This  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
prefs,  and  probably,  on  account  oi  it,  he  received  a diploma 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  creating  him  doctor  of  laws. 
In  1763,  he  wrote  a pamphlet,  on  the  excife  duty  on  cyder 
and  perry,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  great  influence 
in  procuring  the  repeal  of  that  tax  ; and  in  1765,  he  gave 
the  public  “ A revifal  of  Shakfpeare’s  text,  wherein  the 
alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modern  editors  and 
critics,  are  particularly  confidered."  Gen.  Biog. 

Heath  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.  E.  extre- 
mity of  the  illand  of  Anticofti,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 
N.  lat.  490  6'.  W.  long.  62°. 

HEATHEN.  See  Gentile  and  Pagan. 

HEATHER,  or  Heytiier,  William,  in  Biography , 
was  born  at  Harmfworth  in  Middlefex,  and  having  been 
received  as  a chorifter  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  when  his  voice 
broke,  he  purfued  the  lludy  of  mufic  as  a profeffion  : but 
though  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal, 
he  feems  to  have  diilinguiflied  himfelf  neither  by  his  vocal  nor 
inftrumental  performance,  or  by  his  mufical  compolitions  ; 
but  has  had  his  name  recorded  as  the  friend  and  agent  of  our 
learned  and  excellent  antiquary  Camden,  who  having  formed 
the  defign,  a few  years  before  his  deceafe,  of  founding  a 
hiitory-leclure  or profejforjhip,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
difpatched  his  friend  Heather  on  a million  thither,  with  the 
deed  of  endowment  properly  executed,  and  addreffed  to  the 
vice-chancellor  Dr.  Piers.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
embafly  that  Heyther  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
mufic,  with  little  expence  and  trouble  ; and  perhaps  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  the  kindnefs  he  received  from  the  univerfity 
upon  this  ocoafion,  as  well  as  in  imitation  of  his  learned 
friend  Camden,  that  he  endowed  the  profefforlhip,  which  is 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  At  the  time  of  this  endow- 
ment, in  order  to  promote  the  practice  of  the  art,  “ he  gave 
to  the  muiic-fchool  an  harpficon,  a cheft  of  viols,  and  divers 
mulic-books,  both  printed  and  manufeript.” 

It  is  the  more  likely  that  Heyther  was  mitigated  by  Cam- 
den to  found  this  profefforlhip,  who  had  himfelf  been  a 
chorifter  at  Magdalen  college',  Oxiord,  and  may  be  fup- 
pofed to  have  (till  retained  a love  for  mufic  ; and  that  Cam- 
den had  a great  afcendency  over  him,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  intimate  friendfliip  which  had  long  lubfilted  between 
them.  Their  feveral  employments  reciprocally  obliged  them 
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to  refide  in  Weftminfter  : for  Camden  was  mailer  of  Weft* 
tniufter-fchool,  and  Heyther  a gentleman  of  the  king’s 
chapel.  In  town  they  relided  under  the  fame  roof ; and,  in 
1609,  when  a peftilential  difeafe  had  readied  the  houfe  next 
to  that  of  Camden  and  himfelf,  by  which  Camden  was  after- 
wards infedled,  he  retired  to  the  refirience  of  his  friend 
Heyther  at  Chiflehurft,  and  by  the  aftiftance  of  Dr.  Giffard, 
his  phyfician,  was  cured.  But  of  his  friendly  regard  for 
Dr.  Heyther,  he  gave  ample  teftimony  at  his  deceafe,  by 
appointing  him  his  executor,  and  bequeathing  to  him  and 
his  heirs  an  eftate  of  400/.  a year,  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  he  and  they  paying  to  the  hiftory-profeftbr  140/. 
per  annum  ; at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the  eftate  was 
to  veil  in  the  univerftty. 

It  is  more  than  inlinuated  by  Ant.  Wood,  that  Heather 
was  not  fufflciently  flailed  in  counterpoint,  to  havecompofed 
the  anthem  which  was  performed  as  an  exercife  for  his 
degree.  But  as  this  ftory  probably  originated  from  envy, 
and  has  been  fince  propagated  without  fufficient  proof,  it 
now  only  merits  notice,  in  order  to  put  readers  who  may 
meet  with  it  eife where,  on  their  guard,  in  giving  it  credence. 
Who  knows  now  what  the  anthem  was  which  Heather  had 
performed  for  his  degree  ? The  ftory  feems  not  to  have 
been  circulated  till  after  the  deceafe  of  Orlando  Gibbon, 
who  could  alone  have  confirmed  or  confuted  it  : as  it  is 
pofitively  faid  that  a MS.  copy  of  Heather’s  exercife  has 
been  found  with  the  name  of  Orlando  Gibbon  prefixed  to 
it,  without  acquainting  us  how  it  was  known  to  have  been 
performed  as  Dr.  Heyther’s  exercife,  who  being  brought 
up  in  one  of  our  beft  choirs,  and  qualified  for  admifiion  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  king’s  chapel,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
mufic,  and  who  by  the  mulical  profefi'orlhip  which  he 
founded,  manifelled  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  pi  ogrefs  of 
the  art. 

Heyther  had  been  fworn  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal 
in  1615.  And  according  to  Ant.  Wood,  he  and  Orlando 
Gibbon  were  fuffered  to  accumulate  the  degrees  both  of 
bachelor  and  dodlor  in  mufic;  and  on  the  i8thofMay, 
1622,  were  both  created  dodlors  together. 

Orlando  Gibbon  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Canterbury 
1625,  where  he  was  attending  the  folemnifation  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  of  France,  for  which 
occafion  he  had  compofed  the  mufic,  and  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  1627,  and  was  buried  in  the  broad  or  fouth  aifle,  joining 
to  the  choir  of  Weftminfter  abbey. 

There  is  now  in  the  mufic-fehool  at  Oxford,  a picture  of 
Dr.  Heyther  in  his  gown  and  cap,  and  he  well  merits  a 
place  there,  not  only  as  a graduate,  but  a benefafftor  to  that 
univerfity. 

Hkather,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  commonly  applied 
to  heath  in  moll  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland.  See  Heath. 

Heath ER-roo/,  that  kind  of  roof  employed  in  building, 
which  is  thatched  over  or  covered  with  heather  or  heath,  in- 
ftead  of  fome  other  material.  It  is  recommended,  as  well 
adapted  to  buildings  of  the  farm  defeription,  by  the 
writer  of  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Argyle,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  principle  that  it  does  well  with  timber  of  the  ordinary 
fort,  is  capable  of  being  procured  for  a trifle,  lalls  nearly  as 
long  as  dates,  and  affords  lefs  trouble  in  the  repairs.  It  is 
allerted  that  a roof  of  this  material,  when  well  put  on,  will 
laft  one  hundred  years,  provided  the  timber  continues  good 
that  length  of  time.  And  it  is  Hated,  that  formerly  moll 
of  the  churches  in  the  above  county  were  covered  with  this 
fort  of  roof ; likewife,  that  heather-roofs  are  -frequently 
met  with  in  the  diftrid  of  Cowal,  and  that  there  are  a few 
of  them  in  Kiptyre. 


It  is  fuggefted,  that  in  the  “ great  rage  for  deftroving 
heath  it  would  be  wife  to  fave,  at  leaft,  as  much  of  the  pro- 
per kind  as  might  be  needed  for  thatching.”  The  writer 
indeed  confiders  it  “ aftonifhing,  that,  in  a country  where 
heather  abounds,  thofe  roofs  are  not  more  common.  They 
are,’’  he  afferts,  “ indeed  heavier  than  draw  roofs  ; but  by 
making  them  a little  deeper,  and  placing  the  couples  a little 
nearer,  than  in  our  ordinary  roofs,  the  mod  of  the  weight 
will  be  thrown  on  the  walls ; which,  if  made,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  of  done  and  lime,  will  not  feel  the  burden.’’ 

This  fort  of  material  may  certainly  be  employed  with 
advantage  as  a covering  for  fmall  houfes  and  other  buildings, 
where  other  kinds  of  fubftances  cannot  be  procured,  except 
at  great  expence  ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  inferior  to 
Hate  and  other  fimilar  matters  in  forming  the  coverings  of 
fuch  erections.  See  Farm  Buildings. 

HEATHY  Land,  that  defeription  of  wade  moory 
ground  which  is  principally  covered  with  the  heath  plant. 
There  are  vaft  tradls  of  this  kind  of  land  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
which,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  are  merely  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  a few  fheep,  but  which,  under  proper  cultivation, 
would  afford  ufeful  crops  of  feveral  different  forts,  and  of 
courfe  become  of  much  greater  utility  and  advantage. 

Lands  of  this  nature  are,  notwithllanding,  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  the  heathy  material  by  which  they  are  covered.  They 
mu  ft  of  confequence  differ  much  in  the  means  of  cultivation 
which  are  neceffary  to  be  employed  according  as  thefe  different 
circumftances  are  more  or  lefs  predominant.  Where  fuch 
lands  are  thickly  ftudded  with  this  fort  of  plant,  it  has  been 
advifed  on  the  ground  of  experience,  as  the  beft  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  intention  of  getting  fpeedily  quit  of 
it,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  procefs  of  paring  off  and  burn- 
ing the  furface,  as  under  this  management  the  land  is  at 
once  reduced  into  a proper  ftate  for  the  reception  of  crops  ; 
while,  under  other  modes  of  treatment,  much  time  is  not  only 
requifite  for  the  complete  decay  of  the  heath,  but  the  foil 
is  preferved  in  far  too  open  and  light  a condition  for  the 
growth  of  molt  forts  of  crops,  during  the  whole  period. 
Immenfe  diftri&s  of  land  of  this  quality  have,  within  thefe 
late  years,  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  this  manner  with 
the  moft  perfedl  fuccefs  and  benefit.  In  mod  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  is  effential  that  the  paring  fhould  be  executed  in  as 
thin  a manner  as  poffible,  fo  as  effedlually  to  remove  the 
heath,  and  that  a proper  ameliorating  fyftem  of  cropping 
fhould  afterwards  be  purfued.  And  in  a great  number  of 
inilances  it  will  be  the  moft  advifable  plan  to  rellore  fuch 
lands  as  fpeedily  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  will  per- 
mit to  the  condition  of  grafs  in  the  view  that  they  may  be 
fed  with  fheep,  or  fome  other  light  fort  of  live  flock. 

Mr.  Wedge,  on  poor  heathy  land,  alfo  found  that  fuch 
parts  as  were  pared  and  burned,  were  far  fuperior  in  the 
crops  to  thofe  which  had  not  the  benefit  of  that  procefs. 
Many  other  farmers  are,  likewife,  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  moft  advantageous  fyfbmi  of  pradlice,  in  many  cafes,  is 
that  of  having  the  heathy  material  at  firft  properly  reduced 
by  fire. 

In  fome  inilances,  notwithllanding,  ground  of  this  de- 
feription, where  the  heath  is  not  too  ftrong  or  thick  in  its 
growth,  may  be  brought  into  a ftate  of  culture  without 
tindergoing  the  operation"  of  paring  and  burning  ; which 
is  often  tedious,  as  well  as  attended  with  confiderablc  ex- 
pence. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  point  of  this  interefting  fubjeft  that 
demands  more  regard  than  that  of  the  proper  modes  pf 
cropping  after  they  .have  been  broken  up  at  firft.  On  poor 
gravelly  heath,  Mr.  Wright  of  Rutlandfhite  ha?  flrcn^ly 
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recommended  the  mode  detailed  below  : u fir  ft  year  pare 
and  burn,  and  fovv  with  turnips  ; fecond  year,  barley  ; then 
immediately  after  the  barley  crop,  on  once  ploughing,  harrow 
in  winter  tares,  to  be  mown  for  foiling  flock  of  all  kinds 
upon  the  fame  ground  ; the  fence  to  be  kept  drifting  back 
as  the  piece  gets  cleared.  It  may  be  begun  mod;  prsbably 
about  the  third  week  in  May,  and  continued  till  the  feed  in 
the  pod  is  nearly  full,  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
what  is  then  unconfirmed  fhould  be  mown  and  made  into 
hay,  which  is  excellent ; then  directly  on  one  ploughing  fow 
with  turnips  without  manure,  though  it  would  certainly  be 
a valuable  addition,  if  attainable  ; after  turnips,  barley  laid 
down  with  feeds,  either  for  one  year  or  permanently.”  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  five 
valuable  crops,  and  the  land  laid  dourn  with  feeds  in  three 
years  and  about  two  months  ; and  each  crop  may  be  expedlcd 
to  be  a good  one  either  with  fallow  or  manure. 

It  is  conceived,  that  under  this  plan  the  land  can  neither 
get  foul,  Hale,  or  exhaufted.  Tares  are  by  many  thought 
an  inconfiderable  crop,  but  they  are  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  them.  All  things  con- 
fiderpcl,  it  is  fuppofed  a matter  of  doubt  whether  a farmer 
can  cultivate  a more  beneficial  crop  from  the  ameliorating 
quality  of  fmothering.  Corn  thrives  remarkably  after  them. 
Some  may,  it  is  conjedlured,  objedl  to  corn  crops  coming 
fo  feldom  ; to  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  moll  corn  fown, 
is  not  always  the  moll  reaped,  but  the  very  reverfe  ; for 
thefe  two  corn  crops  will,  at  a certainty,  produce  more  grain 
than  if  every  crop  had  been  of  that  defeription,  while  the 
ground  is  left  in  an  improved  condition  inftead  of  being  left 
wholly  deteriorated. 

Upon  a poor  heath,  on  a chalky  bottom,  Mr.  Wedge 
found  the  mode  of  cropping  detailed  below  to  be  highly 
advantageous  : 

ill  year  burnt  wheat, 

2d  turnips, 

3d  barley, 

4th feeds, 

5th half-feeds,  half-peas, 

6th wheat  after  feeds  and  peas, 

7th turnips  manured  for, 

8th  barley, 

9th feeds, 

1 Oth half-peas,  half-feeds. 

In  this  manner  of  proceeding  it  is  remarked,  that  half  of 
the  fecond  year’s  feeds  will  be  fown  with  peas  or  tares  alter- 
nately, the  wheat  crops  will  conllantly  take  the  fold,  and 
the  turnip  ground  the  dung,  which,  in  general,  will  fecure 
on  white  land  a fair  crop  of  turnips ; it  is  contended  that 
the  fold  will  not  afford  the  fame  effedff.  The  writer  con- 
ceives that  it  requires  but  little  to  prove  the  vaft  benefit  of 
burning  this  kind  of  land.  The  feventh  year  after  that 
operation  is  the  firft  period  at  which  dung  is  at  all  requifite, 
as  the  land  is  in  no  part  of  this  procefs  in  a deteriorated  con- 
dition. In  light  heathy  foils,  the  advantage  of  the  ufe  of 
clay  and  marie  is  very  confiderable,  when  applied  in  tole- 
rably large  quantities,  as  from  fifty  to  fixty  loads  or  more  to 
the  acre.  Without  fome  application  of  this  nature,  that 
fort  of  firmnefs  which  is  neceffary  for  the  growth  of  turnips 
and  fome  other  crops  can  fcarcely  ever  be  attained.  See 
JVaJle  .Land. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  in  confidering  the  cultivation  of 
wade  lands  of  the  heath  kind,  where  the  tenants  have  leafes, 
and  are  not  able  or  difpofed  to  the  improvement  of  them, 
that,  as  the  principal  charge  is  the  expence  of  lime,  the 
proprietor  fhould  advance  the  amount  to  the  tenant  free  of 


intereff  for  three  years  ; the  former  to  be  reimburfed  at  the 
termination  of  that  period  ; the  tenant  being  in  return  bound, 
not  only  to  improve  the  land  on  a plan  to  be  laid  down  by 
the  landlord,  but  alfo  to  be  fubjedted  to  a certain  method  of 
cropping,  when  the  improvement  has  been  effedled.  By 
adopting  this  fort  of  arrangement,  a great  extent  of  heathy- 
land  might  fpeedily  be  brought  into  a highly  productive 
Hate  of  cultivation. 

HEATOTOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican bird,  deferibed  by  Nieremberg,  and  called  alfo  avis 
ve/iti.  It  is  remarkable  for  a very  large  and  round  creft  of 
whitifii  feathers  on  its  head.  Its  breall  is  of  a brownifh 
grey ; its  belly  white,  and  its  feet  yellow  ; its  tail  is  round 
when  expanded,  and  is  variegated  with  black  and  white  ; ics 
back  and  wings  are  black. 

HEAVE,  at  Sea,  fignifies  to  throw  away  of  fling  any 
thing  over-board. 

When  a (hip,  being  at  anchor,  rifes  and  falls  by  the  force 
of  the  waves,  fhe  is  alfo  faid  to  heave  and  Jet. 

To  Heave  a peek.  See  Peek. 

To  Heave  at  the  capjlan , fignifies  to  .turn  it  about.  See 
Capstan. 

To  Heave  down.  See  Careening. 

To  Heave  a Jag  aboard , is  to  hang  it  out.  See  Flag, 
and  Signal. 

To  Heave  a-head,  is  to  make  the  fhip  advance  by  heaving 
in  the  cable,  or  other  rope,  which  is  faftened  to  an  anchor  at 
fome  diftance  before  her.  To  heave  a Jem,  is  to  draw  the 
fhip  backwards  by  the  fame  operation. 

To  Heave  the  lead.  See  Sounding. 

To  Heave  out , is  to  unfurl  and  throw  loofe  a fail  from 
the  place  where  it  had  been  rolled  and  faftened.  The  phrafe 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  flay -fails : as,  loofe  the 
top  Jails,  and  heave  out  the  Jay  Jails,  which  is  done,  in  order 
to  fet  or  dry  them. 

To  Heave  Jhort,  is  to  draw  fo  much  of  the  cable  into  the 
fhip,  by  means  of  the  'capftan  or  windlafs,  as  that  by  ad- 
vancing fhe  will  be  almoft  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor, 
and  in  a proper  fituation  to  fet  fail : and  to  heave  taught,  is  to 
turn  about  the  capftan,  till  the  rope  applied  to  it  becomes 
ftraight,  and  ready  for  action. 

H EA.X  "E-offerings,  under  the  Jewi/h  Law,  were  things  of- 
fered up  to  God,  by  lifting  them  up  on  high. 

Heave,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a fault  or  derangement  of 
the  ftrata,  fee  that  article.  Mr.  Earey,  from  oblerving  the 
worn  ftate  of  the  edges  of  faults,  as  well  of  thofe  which 
do  not  derange  the  ftrata  vertically,  or  very  little,  as  of  thofe 
which  do  fo  in  the  greateft  degree,  infers,  that  the  furface  of 
the  earth  has,  for  a long  time,  been  fubjeCted  to  a progreflive 
heaving,  like  the  waves  of  a high  fea.  See  Philofophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  120.  and  other  places  in  that 
work. 

HEAVED  is  applied,  in  Cornwall,  to  the  lateral  de- 
rangement, with  relpeCl  to  the  furface,  which  the  loads  or 
mineral  veins  have  differed  by  the  crofs  flookans  or  faults 

HEAVEN,  Ccelum,  an  azure,  tranfparent  orb  invert- 
ing our  earth  ; wherein  the  celeflial  bodies  perform  their 
motions. 

The  popular  notion  of  heaven,  it  muft  be  obferved,  has 
various  ideas,  in  the  language  of  philofophers,  divines,  and 
aftronomers : agreeable  to  which  we  may  lay  down  divers 
heavens  ; as  the  highejl,  or  empyrean  heaven  ; the  etherial,  or 
Jarry  heaven  ; the  planetary  heaven,  See. 

Heaven,  among  Divines,  called  alfo  the  empyrean  hea- 
ven, is  the  abode  of  God,  and  bleffed  fpirits ; as  angels, 
and  the  fouls  of  the  righteous  deceafed. 

In  this  fenfe,  heaven  Hands  oppofite  to  hell. 
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This  is  alfo  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven , the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  by  St.  Paul  the  third 
heaven  : fometimes  Paradfe,  the  New  Jerufalem,  See. 

This  heaven  is  conceived  as  a place  in  fome  part  of  in- 
finite fpace,  wherein  the  Deity  is  pleafed  to  afford  a nearer 
and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf,  and  a more  fenfible 
manifellation  of  his  glory ; and  a more  adequate  perception 
of  his  attributes,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
where  he  is  likewife  prefent. 

This  makes  what  the  divines  alfo  call  the  beatific  vifion. 
Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  reality  of  inch  local 
heaven. 

The  infpired  writers  give  us  very  magnificent  deferiptions 
of  heaven,  the  ftrufture,  apparatus,  and  attendance  there- 
of ; particularly  Ifaiah,  and  St.  John  the  Divine.  Plato,  in 
his  Dial,  de  Anim.  fpeaks  of  heaven  in  terms  that  bear  fo 
near  a refemblance  to  thofe  of  Scripture,  that  Eufebius 
charges  him  with  borrowing  his  account  thence.  (De  Proe- 
par.  Evangel,  lib.  xi.  can.  37.)  A late  writer,  whofe  imagi- 
nation feems  to  have  milled  his  judgment,  conceiving  that  the 
heat  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  is  not  in  the  rays 
themfelves,  but  in  another  dillinft  fluid,  upon  which  they 
act,  and  which  may  be  called  the  elementary  fluid  of  heat, 
and,  moreover,  that  this  fluid  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a fixed  and  folid  date,  proceeds  to  conjefture,  that  the  fun  is 
not  a mafs  of  fire,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  but  a 
glurions  manfion,  whofe  furface  is  covered  with  a vaft  va- 
riety of  fplendid  objects,  of  different  colours,  fhining  and 
becoming  viiible  by  their  own  emitted  light ; thence  it  may 
feem  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  fun  is  an  habitation  of 
happy  beings,  and  becaufe  of  its  conneftion  with  the  earth, 
that  it  is  “our  heaven.”  This  conjedture  the  author  ap- 
plies to  the  explication  of  many  pafiages  of  feripture,  and 
particularly  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  in  which  he  fays  there  is 
a manifell  dillinftion  between  “ the  heavens”  and  “heaven.” 
The  former,  in  which  God  is  faid  to  refide,  (Our  father, 
which  art  in  “the  heavens,”)  includes  the  numerous  worlds 
in  which  he  manifefts  his  glory  ; the  latter  (thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  “ heaven,”)  denotes  one  peculiar  heaven, 
the  fun.  Thofe  who  wifh  for  more  conjeftures  and  criti- 
cifms  of  this  kind,  may  confult  a work,  publifhed  in  1788, 
4to»  by  Edward  King,  efq.,  and  entitled  “ Morfels  of  Cri- 
ticifm.  Sec.”  Some  of  the  ancients  alfo  imagined  that  the 
habitation  of  good  men,  after  the  refurreftion,  would  be  the 
fun,  grounding  this  fanciful  ©pinion  on  a miftaken  interpre- 
tation of  Pf.  xix.  4.,  which  they  rendered,  with  the  LXX 
and  V ulgatc,  “ He  has  fet  his  tabernacle  in  the  fun.’  ’ Others 
again  have  thought  it  to  be  beyond  the  Harry  firmament,  a 
notion  no  lefs  unphilofophicnl  and  improbable  than  the  for- 
mer. Mr.  Whifton  (Boyle’s  Left.  Append.)  fuppofes 
the  air  to  be  the  manfion  of  the  blefled,  at  lealt  for  the  pre- 
fent ; and  he  imagines,  that  Clirift  is  at  the  top  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  other  fpirits  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from 
him,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  moral  purity,  to  which 
he  conceives  the  i'pecific  gravity  of  their  infeparable  vehicles 
to  be  proportionable.  Mr.  Hallet,  a writer  of  founder  judg- 
ment, has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they  will  dwell  upon 
earth,  when  it  fhall  be  reffored  to  its  paradifaical  Hate. 
(See  Hallet  on  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  191 — 240.  vol.  ii.  p.  167 

174.)  The  pafTages  of  feripture,  however,  on  which  he 

grounds  his  hypothecs,  are  capable  of  another  and  very  -dif- 
ferent interpretation.  After  all,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
place  of  the  blefled  is  a queflion  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance ; and  if  we  believe  the  defeription  of  their  hap- 
pinefs,  exprefled  often  in  highly  figurative  terms,  we  may 
cheerfully  expeft  and  purfue  it,  though  we  cannot  anfwer  a 
multitude  of  curious  queftions,  relating  to  various  circum- 
Vol.  XVII. 


ftances  that  pertain  to  it.  We  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
heaven  will  be  a focial  date,  and  that  its  happinefs  will,  ia 
fome  meafurc,  arife  from  mutual  communion  and  convcrfc, 
and  the  expreflions  and  exercifes  of  mutual  benevolence. 
(See  Heb.  xii.  22.  1 Theff.  ii.  19,  20.) 

The  ancient  "Romans  had  a kind  of  heaven  in  their  fyflem 
of  theology,  which  they  called  elyfium,  or  the  e-yfian  fields. 

The  Mahometan  heaven,  or  paradfe,  is  very  grofs,  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  their  religion. 

II  EAVEN,  among  AJlroncmers,  called  alfo  the  atherial  and 
finny  heaven,  is  that  immenfe  region  wherein  the  liars,  pla- 
nets, and  comets  are  difpofed. 

This  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament,  fpcakiug  of  it  as 
the  work  of  the  fecond  day’s  creation  ; at  lealt  it  is  thus  the 
word  y’p")  is  ufually  rendered  by  his  interpreters;  though 
fomewhat  abufively,  to  countenance  their  own  notion  of  the 
heavens  being  firm,  or  folid.  (See  Firmament.)  The 
word,  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifiesno  more  than  expanfi,  or 
extenfion  ; a term  very  well  adapted  by  the  prophet  to  the 
impreffion  which  the  heavens  make  on  our  fenfes  ; whence, 
in  other  parts  of  feripture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a cur- 
tain, or  a tent  llretched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  firll 
added  to  this  idea  of  expanfion,  that  of  firm  or  folid ; ren- 
dering it  by  r£pEap.*,  according  to  the  phiiofopby  cf  thofe 
times  ; in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  modern 
tranfiators. 

The  later  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c’ 
have  eafily  demonftrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but 
fluid  ; but  they  Hill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe,  with- 
out any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vortices. 

But  others  carry  the  thing  much  farther,  and  overturn 
not  only  the  folidity,  but  the  fuppoled  plenitude,  of  the 
heavens.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  Ihewn  the  hea- 
vens void  of  almolt  all  refiftance,  and,  confequently,  of 
almoft  all  matter  ; this  he  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeltial  bodies  ; from  the  planets  perfifting  in  their  motions 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  velocity  ; and  the 
comets  freely  palling  in  all  direftions  towards  all  parts  of 
the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  this  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  expand 
between  our  earth  and  the  remote!!  regions  of  the  fixed 
liars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts,  according 
to  the  matter  found  therein  ; viz.  the  atmofphere,  or  aerial 
heaven,  poffefled  by  air ; and  the  at  he  rial  heaven,  polIeHed 
by  a thin,  unrefilling  medium,  called  aiher. 

Heaven -is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  AJlrcnomy,  for  an 
orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  stherial  heaven. 

The  ancient  allronomers  affirmed  as  many  different  hea- 
vens as  they  obferved  different  motions  in  them.  Tiicfc  they 
fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  ■ they  could  not  other- 
wife  fuftain  the  bodies  fixed  in  them  ; and  fpherical,  that 
being  the  moll  proper  form  for  motion. 

Thus  we  hadieven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets  ; viz.  the 
heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the  fixed  liars, 
which  they  particularly  called  the  firmament ; which  fee. 

Ptolemy  adds  a ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  the  primum 
mobile. 

After  him  two  cryilalline  heavens  were  added,  by  king 
Alphonfus,  & c.  to  account  for  fome  irregularities  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  other  heavens  : and  lallly,  an  empyrean  heaven 
was  drawn  over  the  whole,  for  the  reiideuce  ot  the  Deity  ; 
which  made  the  number  twelve. 

But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens,  according  as 
their  different  views  and  hvpotbefes  required.  Eudoxus 
fuppofed  twenty-three,  Calippus  thirty,  Regiomontanus 
3R''  ' thirty. 
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thirty-three,  Ariftotle  forfy-feven,  and  Fracallor  no  lefs 
than  feventy. 

We  may  add,  that  the  adronomers  did  not  much  concern 
themfelves  whether  the  heavens,  they  thus  allow  of,  were 
real  or  not,  provided  they  ferved  a purpofe  in  accounting 
for  any  of  the  celedial  motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phe- 
nomena. 

Among  the  other  reveries  of  the  rabbins,  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  we  find  it  afTcrted,  that  there  is  a place  where  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  join  together ; that  rabbi  Bar- 
chana,  going  thither,  laid  his  hat  on  the  window  of 
heaven  ; and  that,  going  to  take  it  again  immediately  after, 
it  was  gone,  the  heavens  having  carried  it  off;  fo  that  he 
mud  wait  for  a revolution  of  the  orbs  to  bring  it  to  its  place 
again. 

The  indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  in  the  fervice 
of  adronomy,  are  known  to  every  lover  of  the  fcience. 
None  of  his  numerous  difeoveries  are  worthy  of  greater  at- 
tention than  thofe  which  relate  to  the  conftruftion  of  the 
heavens.  The  fu’r>je£t,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
has  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years  ; and  a flight 
lketch  of  his  theory,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  con  (traction  of 
the  milky-way,  has  already  been  given  under  Galaxy. 
We  have  now  to  inform  our  readers,  in  what  manner  Dr.  H. 
applies  his  valuable  and  irrrmenfe  feries  of  obfervations  to 
the  conltruAion  of  the  whole  fidereal  fydem  of  the  heavens. 
Fir  If,  taking  a theoretical  view  of  the  iubjeCt,  he  fuppofes 
numberlefs  itars  of  various  fixes  fcattered  over  an  indefinite 
portion  of  fpace,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  almoll  equally 
didributed  throughout  the  whole.  The  laws  of  attraction, 
extending  to  the  remote!!  regions  of  the  fixed  liars,  will 
then,  he  conceives,  very  probably  produce  the  following 
remarkable  effeCts : 

Formation  of  Nebula. 

Form  i. — In  the  firlt  place,  lince  the  dars  arc  fuppofed 
to  be  of  various  fizes,  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  a liar, 
being  confiderably  larger  than  its  neighbouring  ones,  will 
atttraCl  them  more  than  they  will  be  attracted  by  others 
that  are  immediately  round  them ; by  which  means  they 
will  be  in  time,  as  it  were,  condenfcd  about  a centre;  or,  in 
other  words,  form  themfelves  into  a cluder  of  dars  of  almoll 
a globular  figure,  more  or  lefs  regularly  fo  according  to  the 
fize,  and  original  didance  of  the  furrosnding  liars. 

Form  2. — The  next  cafe,  which  will  alfo  happen  almod 
as  frequently  as  the  former,  is  where  a few  liars,  though 
not  fuperior  in  fize  to  the  red,  may  happen  to  be  rather 
nearer  each  other  than  the  furrounding  ones  ; for  here  alfo 
will  be  formed  a prevailing  attraction  in  the  combined  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  all,  which  will  occafion  the  neighbouring 
liars  to  draw  together ; not  indeed  fo  as  to  form  a regular 
or  globular  figure,  but,  however,  fo  as  to  be  condenfcd  to- 
wards the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  irregular 
clulter.  And  this  conltruCtion  admits  of  the  utmod  variety 
of  fhapes,  according  to  the  number  and  fituation  of  the  liars, 
which  firlt  gave  rife  to  the  condenfation  of  the  red. 

Form  a.— -From  the  compofition  and  repeated  conjunction 
of  both  the  foregoing  forms,  a third  may  be  derived,  when 
many  larg  't  irs,  or  combined  fmall  ones,  are  fituated  in 
long  extend-  d,  r gular,  or  crooked  rows,  hooks,  or  branches ; 
for  they  will  alfo  draw  the  furrounding  ones,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce figures  of  coftdenfed  liars  coarfely  fimilar  to  the  former, 
which  gave  rile  to  thefe  condenfations. 

Form  4. — We  may  likewife  admit  of  dill  more  extenfive 
combinations,  when  at  the  fame  time  that  a clulter  \s  term- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  fpace,  there  may  be  another  collecting 
in  a different,  but,  perhaps,  not  far  diftant  quarter,  which 


may  occafion  a mutual  approach  towards  their  common 
centre  of  gravity. 

Form  5.  — In  the  lad  place,  as  a natural  confequence'  of 
the  former  cafes,  there  will  be  formed  great  cavities  or  va- 
cancies, by  the  retreat  of  the  liars  towards  the  various  cen- 
tres which  attraCl  them  ; fo  that  upon  the  whole  there  is 
evidently  a field  of  the  grcatell  variety  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  exert  themfelves  in. 

f rom  this  theoretical  view  of  the  heavens,  which  has  been 
taken  from  a point  not  lefs  didant  in  time  than  in  fpace,  let 
us  now  retreat  to  our  own  Ration,  in  one  of  the  planets  at- 
tending a dar  in  its  great  combination  with  numberlefs 
others  ; and  in  order  to  invedigate  what  will  be  the  appear- 
ances from  this  contracted  fituation,  let  us  begin  with  the 
■naked  eye. 

The  itars  of  the  fird  magnitude  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  neared,  will  furnilh  us  with  a ltep  to  be_in  our  fcale  ; 
fetting  out,  therefore,  with  the  dillance  of  Sirius  or  ArCturus, 
for  indance,  as  unity,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  of  the 
fecond  magnitude  are  at  double,  and  thofe  of  the  third  at 
treble  the  dillance,  and  fo  forth.  It  is  not  ncceflary  criti- 
cally to  examine  what  quantity  of  light,  or  magnitude  of  a 
dar,  entitles  it  to  be  edimated  at  fuch  or  fuch  a propor- 
tional didance,  as  the  common  coarfe  ellimation  will  an- 
fwer  our  prefeirt  purpofe  as  wcl' : taking  it  then  for  granted, 
that  a liar  of  the  levcnth  magnitude  is  about  feven  times  as 
far  didant  as  one  of  the  firlt,  it  follows,  that  an  obferver 
who  is  enclofed  m a globular  cluder  of  itars,  and  not  far 
from  the  centre,  will  never  be  able  with  the  naked  eye  to 
fee  the  end  of  it  ; for  lince,  according  to  the  above  edima- 
tions,  he  can  only  extend  his  view  to  about  feven  times  the 
didance  of  Sirius,  it  cannot  be  expcCtcd  that  bis  eyes  Ihould 
reach  the  borders  of  a cluder,  which  has,  perhaps,  not  lefs 
than  fifty  liars  in  deptli  every  where  round  him.  The  whole 
univerfe,  therefore,  will,  to  him,  be  comprifcd  in  a fet  of 
conllellations,  richly  ornamented  with  fcattered  dars  of  all 
fizes.  Or  if  the  united  brightnefs  of  a neighbouring  clulter 
of  Itars  Ihould,  in  a remarkably  clear  night,  reach  his  fight, 
it  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  a lmall  faint  whitilh  nebu- 
lous cloud,  not  to  be  perceived  without  the  grcatell  at- 
tention. 

Without  confiaering  other  fituations,  let  him  be  placed 
in  a much  extended  ilratum,  or  branching  cluder  of  millions 
of  dars,  fuch  as  may  fall  under  the  third  form  of  nebulae, 
coniidered  in  a foregoing  paragraph.  Here  alfo  the  heavens 
will  not  only  be  richly  fcattered  over  with  brilliant  conltel- 
lations,  but  a Alining  zone,  or  milky  way,  will  be  perceived 
to  l'urround  the  whole  zone  of  the  heavens,  owing  to  the 
combined  light  of  thofe  liars  which  are  too  fmall,  &that  is, 
too  remote,  to  be  feen. 

1 iie  observer's  light  will  be  fo  confined,  that  he  will 
imagine  this  lingle  collection  of  dars,  of  which  he  does  not 
perceive  even  the  thoufandth  part,  to  be  the  whole  contents 
of  the  heavens.  Allowing  him  now  the  ufe  of  a common 
telefcope,  he  begins  to  fufpect,  that  all  the  milkinefs  of  the 
bright  path  that  lurrounds  the  fphere  may  be  owing  to  liars. 
He  perceives  a few  chillers  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
heavens,  and  finds  alfo,  that  there  is  a kind  of  nebulous 
patches  ; but  Hill  his  views  are  not  extended  fo  far  as  to 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  ftratum  in  which  he  is  fituated,  fo 
that  he  looks  upon  theic  patches  as  belonging  to  that  fydem 
which  to  him  feems  to  comprehend  every  celeilial  objeCt. 
He  now  increafes  his  power  rtf  vilion,  and  applying  himfelf 
to  a clofe  obfervation,  finds  that  the  milky-way  is  indeed  no 
ouiei  than  a collection  of  very  fmall  dars.  He  perceives  that 
thofe  objefts,  which  had  been  called  nebula?,  are  evidently 
nothing  but  chillers  of  liars.  He  finds  their  number  i„. 
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creafe  upon  him,  and  when  lie  refolves  one  nebula  into  liars 
he  dilcovers  ten  others,  which  lie  cannot  refolve.  He  then 
forms  the  idea  of  immenfe  ftrata  of  fixed  liars,  of  clutters  of 
liars,  and  of  nebulas ; till  going  on  with  fuch  interefting 
obfervations  he  perceives  that  all  thefe  appearances  mull  na- 
turally arife  from  the  confined  fmiatiou  in  which  we  are 
placed. 

Confined  indeed  it  may  be  called,  though  in  no  lefs  a fpace 
than  what  before  appeared  to  be  the  whole  region  of  the 
fixed  liars;  but  which  now  has  attained  the  drape  of  a 
crookedly  branched  nebula  ; not  indeed  one  of  the  lead,  but 
perhaps,  very  far  from  being  the  moll  confiderable  of  thofe 
nuiTiberlefs  clutters  that  enter  into  the  conftruction  of  the 
heavens. 

Dr.  H.  then  gives  a number  of  obfervations,  which  he  calls 
gages,  and  arrives  at  this  conclufion,  4<  Tint  we  inhabit  the 
jilanct  of  a (lar  belonging  to  a compound  nebula  of  the  third 
form the  particular  form  and  dimenfions  of  which  have 

been  deferibed  under  the  article  Galaxy. 

Dr.  Herfchel,  after  giving  a very  detailed  defeription  of 
our  nebula,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
nebulous  ttrata,  and  obferves,  that  if  it  were  pofiible  to  dif- 
tinguilh  between  the  parts  of  an  indefinitely  extended  whole, 
the  nebula  we  inhabit  might  be  faid  to  be  one  that  has  fewer 
marks  of  profound  antiquity  upon  it  than  the  reil.  He 
obferves,  that  to  explain  this  idea  more  clearly,  it  fhould  be 
recollected  that  the  condenfation  of  clutters  of  liars  has  been 
aferibed  to  a gradual  approach,  and  that  whoever  refledls  on 
the  number  of  ages  that  mull  have  patted  before  forne  of 
the  clutters,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  catalogue  of  them, 
could  be  fo  far  condenfed  as  they  are  found  at  prefent  to  be, 
will  not  wonder  that  he  Ihould  alcribe  a certain  air  of  youth 
and  vigour  to  many  very  regularly  fcattered  regions  of  our 
fidereai  ftratum.  There  are,  moreover,  many  places  in 
it  where  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
liars,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  arc  now  draw- 
ing towards  various  tecondary  centres,  and  will,  in  time, 
feparate  into  different  clutters,  fo  as  to  caufe  many  fub- 
divifions.  Hence  we  may  furmife,  that  when  a nebulous 
llratum  confitts  chiefly  of  nebulas  of  the  lirft  and  fecond 
form,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  what  may  be  called 
the  decay  of  a great  compound  nebula  of  the  third  form  ; 
and  that  the  fubdiviilons,  which  happened  to  it  in  length 
of  time,  oceafioncd  all  the  fmall  nebulas  which  fprung  from 
it  to  be  in  a certain  range,  according  as  they  were  de- 
tached from  the  primary  one.  In  like  manner,  our  fyftem, 
after  numbers  of  ages,  may  very  polfibly  become  divided,  fo 
as  to  give  rife  to  a llratum  of  two  or  three  hundred  ne- 
bulae, tor  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  fo  many 
beginning  or  gathering  clutters  in  it.  Dr.  Herfchel  re- 
marks, that  this  view  of  the  prefent  fubjeft  throws  a 
confiderable  light  upon  the  appearance  of  that  remarkable 
colleftion  of  many  hundreds  of  nebulae,  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  what  he  has  called  the  nebulous  ftratum  of  Coma 
Berenices.  It  appears,  from  the  extended  and  branching 
figure  of  our  nebula,  that  there  is  room  for  the  de- 
compofed  fmall  nebulae  of  a large  reduced  former  great 
one,  to  approach  nearer  to  us  in  the  lides  than  in  other 
parts.  Nay,  polfibly  there  might  originally  be  another 
very  large  joining  branch,  which  in  time  becomes  feparated 
by  the  condenfation  of  the  liars  ; and  this  may  be  the  reafon, 
he  obferves,  of  the  little  remaining  breadth  of  our  fyftem  in 
that  very  place  ; for  the  nebulas  of  the  ftratum  of  the  Coma 
are  the  brighteft  and  moll  crowded  julUoppofitc  our  fituation, 
or  in  the  pole  of  our  fyftem. 

As  foon  as  this  idea  was  fuggelled,  Dr.  Herfchel 
tried  alio  the  oppoiitc  pole,  where  accordingly  he  met  with 


a great  number  of  nebula;,  though  under  a much  more 
icattered  form. 

Dr.  Herfchel  fufpcdls,  that  parts  of  our  fyftem  have  already 
fuftained  greater  ravages  of  time  than  others,  if  this  expref- 
fion  may  be  allowed;  for  inltance,  he  found,  in  the  body  of 
the  Scorpion  an  opening  or  hole,  which  he  thinks  is  probably 
owing  to  this  caul'e.  This  opening  is  at  leaft  four  degrees 
broad,  but  its  height  is  not  yet  afeertained.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  80  nebuleufe  fans  eloi/es  of  the  Connoijfance  dus  teir.ps, 
which  is  one  of  the  richelt  and  moll  compreffed  clutters  of 
finali  liars,  is  fituated  jull  on  the  weftern  border  of  it,  and 
would  almoft  authorize  a fufpicion,  that  the  liars  of  which  it 
is  compofed  were  collected  from  that  place,  and  had  left  the 
vacancy.  What  adds  not  a little  to  the  probability  of  this  fur- 
mife  is,  that  the  lame  phenomenon  is  once  more  repeated  with 
the  fourth  clutter  of  liars  of  the  Connoijfance  des  temps;  which 
is  alfo  on  the  weltern  border  of  another  vacancy,  and  has 
moreover  a fmall,  miniature  clutter,  or  ealily  refolvable  nebula, 
oi  about  2.;  minutes  in  diameter,  north  following  it  at  no 
very  great  dittance. 

Dr.  Herfchel  obferves,  that  there  is  a remarkable  purity 
or  clearnefs  in  the  heavens  when  we  look  out  of  our  llratum 
at  the  lides  ; that  is,  towards  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Coma  Bere- 
nices one  one  fide,  and  towards  Cetus  on  the  other  ; where- 
as the  ground  of  the  heavens  becomes  troubled  as  we  ap- 
proach towards  the  length  or  height  of  it.  He  fays,  it 
was  a good  while  before  he  could  trace  the  caufe  of  thefe 
phenomena  ; but  that  fince  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the 
lhape  of  our  fyftem,  he  thinks  it  plain  that  thefe  troubled 
appearances,  when  we  approach  the  fides,  are  eafily  to  be 
explained,  by  afcribi.ng  them  to  fome  of  the  diftant  ftraggling 
liars  that  yield  hardly  light  enough  to  be  diftinguilhed. 
And  this,  he  fays,  he  has  often  experienced  to  be  actually 
the  caufe,  by  examining  thefe  troubled  fpots  for  a long  while 
together,  when  at  laft  he  generally  perceived  the  liars  which 
occalioned  them.  But  in  looking  towards  the  poles  of  our 
fyftem,  .where  the  vifual  ray  does  not  graze  along  the  fides, 
the  ftraggling  liars  will  of  courfe  be  very  few  in  number, 
and  therefore  the  ground  of  the  heavens  will  affume  that 
purity  which  is  always  obferved  to  take  place  in  thofe 
regions. 

Wc  are  ufed  to  call  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  where 
it  is  furrounded  with  a bright  zone,  the  milky-way;  there 
are  other  remarkable  nebulas  which  cannot  well  be  lefs,  but 
are  probably  much  larger  than  our  own  fyftem,  and  being 
alfo  extended,  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  that  attend  the 
liars  which  compole  them,  mull  likewife  perceive  the  fame 
phenomenon  ; for  which  reafon  they  may  alfo  be  called  milky - 
ways  by  way  of  diftin&ion. 

Dr.  Herfchcl’s  opinion  of  their  age  is  grounded  on  the 
following  obfervations.  There  are  many  round  nebulas  of 
the  firft  form,  of  about  five  or  fix  minutes  in  diameter,  the 
liars  of  which  he  can  fee  very  diftinitly,  and  on  comparing 
them  with  the  vifual  ray,  calculated  from  fome  of  his  long 
gages,  he  fuppofes  by  the  appearance  of  the  fmall  liars  m 
thofe  gages,  that  the  centres  of  thefe  round  nebula:  may  be 
600  times  the  dittance  of  Sirius  from  us. 

In  eftimating  the  dittance  of  fuch  clufters,  Dr.  Herfchel 
confulted  rather  the  comparatively  apparent  fize  of  the  liars, 
than  their  mutual  diftance  ; for  the  condenfation  in  thefe 
clufters,  being  probably  much  greater  than  in  our  own  fyf- 
tem, if  we  were  to  overlook  this  circumftance  and  calculate 
by  their  apparent  compreffion,  where  in  about  fix  minutes 
diameter  there  are  perhaps  ten  or  more  liars  in  the  line  of 
meafures,  we  Ihould  find  that  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  equal 
fcattering.  of  the  liars  throughout  all  nebulie,  the  diftance 
of  the  centre  of  fuch  a duller  from  us  could  not  be  lefs 
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tkn  6000  times  the  dillance  of  Sirius.  And  perhaps  in 
putting  it  at  6co  only,  it  is  coniiderably  under-rated.  Dr. 
Herfchel  thinks,  that  if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  it  will 
llrengthen  his  opinion.  But  to  proceed, 

Some  of  thefe  round  npbuloe  have  others  near  them,  per- 
fectly fimilar  in  form,  colour,  and  the  dillributiort  of  liars,  but 
of  only  half  the  diameter  ; and  the  liars  in  them  feem  to  be 
doubly  crowded,  and  at  only  about  half  the  dillance  from  each 
other  ; they  are,  indeed,  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  vifible  without 
the  utmoll  attention.  Thefe  miniature  nebulae  are  fuppofed 
to  be  at  double  the  dillance  of  the  firft.  An  inltance  equally 
remarkable  and  inllruCtive,  is  a cafe  where,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  two  fuch  nebulae  as  have  been  mentioned,  a third  is 
met  with,  fimilar,  refolvable,  but  much  fmallerand  fainter. 
The  liars  of  it  arc  no  longer  to  be  perceived,  but  a refem- 
blance  of  colour  with  the  former  two,  and  its  diminifhed 
fize  and  light,  may  well  permit  us  to  place  it  at  full  twice  the 
dillance  of  the  fecond,  or  about  four  or  five  times  that  of 
the  firll.  And  yet,  the  nebulofity  is  not  of  the  milky  kind, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  refolve  if  colourlefs.  Now  in  a few  of 
the  extended  nebulae,  the  light  changes  gradually,  fo  as 
from  the  refolvable  to  approach  to  the  milky  kind  ; which 
appears  to  be  an  indication  that  the  milky  light  of  the  nebulae 
is  owing  to  their  much  greater  dillance.  A nebula,  therefore, 
wliofe  light  is  perfeClly  milky,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
be  at  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  thoufand  times  the  dillance  of 
Sirius,  and  though  the  numbers  here  affumed  are  not  to  be 
taken  otherwife  than  as  very  eoarfe,  yet  an  extended  nebula, 
which  in  a very  oblique  direClion,  where  it  is  probably 
{hortened  by  one  half,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  fublends  a degree  or  more  in  diameter,  cannot  be 
otherwife  than  of  a wonderful  magnitude,  and  may  well 
exceed  our  milky-way  in  grandeur. 

Dr.  Herfchel  enumerates  ieveral  of  this  kind  of  nebulx, 
an  account  of  which,  as  well  as  a table  of  nebula:,  will  be 
given  under  the  article  Nebulae. 

From  about  the  year  1784,  when  the  firll  communications 
were  made  on  this  fubjedl  to  the  R.oyal  Society,  Dr.  Her- 
fchel has  continually  added  to  our  Hock  of  information  on  this 
interelling  fubject.  In  the  year  1 802,  he  gave  a more  minute 
clalfification  of  the  ccleftial  bodies,  which  compofe  the 
fidereal  fyllem  ; of  which  the  following  abridged  account  is 
given  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  appendix  to  his  ledlures  on  Na- 
tural Philofopliy. 

Dr.  Herfchel  takes  a very  enlarged  view  of  the  fidereal 
bodies  compofing  the  univerfe,  as  far  as  he  can  conje&ure 
from  their  nature,  and  enumerates  a great  diverfity  of  parts 
that  enter  into  the  conftrudlion  of  the  heavens,  referving  a 
more  complete  difculfion  of  each  to  a future  time. 

The  firll  fpecies  are  infulatcd  liars  ; as  fuch,  the  author 
eonliders  our  fun,  and  all  the  brighter  liars  which  he  fup- 
pofes  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of  mutual  gravitation  ; for 
Hating  the  annual  parallax  of  Sirius  at  1 ' , he  calculates  that 
Sirius  and  the  fun,  if  left  alone,  would  be  38  millions  of 
years  in  falling  together,  and  that  the  aftion  oi  the  liars  of 
the  milky-way,  as  well  as  others,  would  tend  to  protradl  this 
time  much  more. 

Dr.  Herfchel  conjectures  that  the  infulated  liars  alone 
are  furrounded  by  planets.  The  next  are  binary  fidereal 
fy Items,  or  double  liars  ; from  the  great  number  of  thefe 
which  are  vifible,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
frequent  apparent  equality  of  the  two  liars,  Dr.  Herfchel 
calculates  the  very  great  improbability  that  they  fhould  be 
at  dillances  from  each  other  at  all  comparable  to  thofe  of  the 
infulatcd  liars.  Hence  he  infers  that  they 'muff  he  fubjedted 
to  mutual  gravitation,  and  can  only  preferve  their  relative 
dillances  by  a periodical  revolution  round  a common  centre. 
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In  confirmation  of  this  inference  he  promifes  foon  to  commu- 
nicate a feries  of  obfervations  made  on  double  liars,  Ihewing 
that  many  of  them  have  adlually  changed  their  fituation  in  a 
progreffive  courfe,  the  motion  of  fome  being  diredl,  and  of 
others  retrograde.  The  proper  motion  of  our  fun  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  this  kind,  but  rather  to  be  the  effedl  of  fome 
perturbations  in  the  neighbouring  fyftems. 

The  fame  theory  is  next  applied  to  triple,  quadruple,  and 
multiple  fyftems  of  liars,  and  particular  hypothetical  cafes 
are  explained  by  diagrams.  Some  fuch  cafes,  Dr.  Herfchel 
is  fully  perfuaded,  have  a real  exiftence  in  nature.  The  fourth 
fpecies  confills  of  cluftering  liars  and  of  the  milky  way.  The 
liars  thus  difpofed  conllitute  maffes  which  appear  brighter 
in  the  middle,  and  fainter  towards  the  extremities,  being 
perhaps  collected  in  a fpherical  form.  Groups  of  liars  the 
author  dillinguilhes  from  thefe  by  a want  of  apparent  con- 
denfation  about  a centre  of  attraction  ; and  cluffers  of  liars 
by  a much  more  complete  compreflion  near  fuch  a centre,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  a mottled  lullre  almolt  refembling  a nucleus. 
The  eighth  fpecies  confills  of  nebulae,  which  probably  dif- 
fer from  the  three  laft  fpecies  only  in  being  more  remote  ; 
fome  of  them,  Dr.  Herfchel  calculated,  are  at  fo  great  a 
dillance,  that  the  rays  of  light  muff  have  been  nearly  two 
millions  of  years  in  travelling  from  them  to  our  fyllem.  The 
Hollar  nebuhe,  or  liars  with  burs,  form  a diftinCl  fpecies.  A 
milky  nebulofity  is  next  mentioned,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
refemble  other  nebulte,  but,  in  others,  appears  to  be  diffufed 
almoft  like  a fluid.  The  author  is  not  inclined  to  confider 
it  as  either  refembling  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  of  a phof- 
phorefeent  nature.  The  tenth  fpecies  is  denominated  ne- 
bulous liars.  Thefe  are  liars  furrounded  with  a nebulofity 
like  an  atmofphere,  of  which  the  magnitude  muff  be  amaz- 
ingly great ; for  the  apparent  diameter  of  one  of  them  de- 
feribed  in  the  catalogue  was  3'.  The  planetary  nebulae  are 
diftinguilhed  by  their  equable  brightnefs  and  circular  form, 
while  their  light  is  Hill  too  faint  to  be  produced  by  a fingle 
luminary  of  great  dimenfions.  When  they  have  bright  central 
points,  Dr.  Herfchel  confiders  them  as  forming  a twelfth 
fpecies,  and  fuppofes  them  to  be  allied  to  the  nebulous  liars, 
which  might  approach  to  their  nature  if  their  luminous  at- 
mofpheres  were  very  much  condenfed  round  the  nucleus. 
For  a more  minute  account  of  thefe  various  bodies,  fee 
Double  Star,  Nebula,  & c.  &c. 

HEAVER,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a name  given  by  feamen 
to  a wooden  llaff,  whiclr  they  employ  as  a lever  on  many 
occafions  ; particularly  in  fetting  up  the  top-maft  fhrouds, 
frapping  the  top  malls,  ftropping  the  larger  blocks,  feizing 
the  Handing  rigging,  &c. 

HEAVINESS.  See  Gravity. 

For  the  laws  of  the  defeent  of  heavy  bodies,  fee  De- 
scent. 

Heavy  bodies  do  not  tend  precifely  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  earth,  except  at  the  poles,  and  the  equator,  on  account 
of  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  Their  direction  is  every 
where  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  fpheroid. 

HEAULME,  or  Heaume,  in  Heraldry,  a helmet,  or 
head-piece. 

1IEAVY,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  reft  heavy 
upon  the  hand,  who,  through  the  foftnefs  of  his  neck,  the 
weaknefs  of  his  back,  the  weight  of  his  fore-quarters,  or 
through  wearinefs,  throws  himfelf  upon  the  bridle  ; but 
without  making  any  refiftance,  or  any  effort  to  force  the 
horfeman’s  hand.  This  fault  is  remedied,  and  the  horfe 
made  light  upon  the  hand,  by  Hopping,  and  making  him  go 
back  frequently,  if  it  proceeds  only  from  lazinefs  and  llitfi 
nefs  ; but  if  caufed  by  any  defect  in  the  back,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it.  ’ ‘ 

IiEB, 


HEB 


HEB 


HEB,  or  Eeb,  in  Mining,  fignifies  {hallow,  as  a hcb  pit 
means  a fhallow  pit. 

HEBBING-Wears,  in  our  Statutes,  is  ufed  for  weirs 
or  engines  made  or  laid  at  ebbing  water,  23  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  5. 

HEBDEN,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Yorkfhire, 
well  known  in  London,  in  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  as 
a performer  on  the  baffoon  and  violoncello  of  the  fecond  ciafs. 
He  vyas  more  a ufeful  than  an  ornamental  player  on  both 
thefe  inftruments.  At  Vauxhall  he  was  fecond  on  the  baffoon, 
where  Miller  was  the  firft  ; and  at  Drury  Lane,  where  Cer- 
vetto  was  firff  violoncello,  Hebden  was  fecond  ; yet  he 
often  played  concertos  on  the  baffoon  at  benefit  concerts  with 
confiderable  applaufc. 

He  was  totally  ignorant  of  compofition  ; and,  getting 
young  and  obfcure  ftudents  in  counterpoint,  to  firing  to- 
gether a cento  of  mufical  phrafes,  from  different  authors,  in 
the  fame  key  and  meafure  for  each  movement,  no  individual 
had  a right  to  claim  the  whole  piece,  in  its  totality. 

HEBDOMAD  ARY,  Hf.bdomadaeii: or  Hebdoma- 
D1US,  a member  of  a chapter  or  convent,  whole  week  it  is 
to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearfe  the  anthems  and 
prayers,  and  to  perform  the  ufual  fundlions  which  the  fu- 
periors  perforin  at  folemn  feafts,  and  other  extraordinary 
occafions. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  r.Shy.xc,  which  fignifies 
the  number jiven  ; of  1 vatu,  [even. 

The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 
which  become  vacant  during  his  week  ; though  it  is  ufually 
looked  on  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals  the  hebdomadary  was  a canon  or  prebendary 
who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir,  and  the  infpection  of 
the  officers  of  his  week. 

In  monafteries  the  hebdomadary  is  he  who  waits  at  table 
for  a week,  or  other  Hated  period  ; directs  and  afiiffs  the 

cook,  & c. 

In  church-antiquity  we  meet  with  accounts  of  nine  differ- 
ent forts  of  hebdomadaries,  viz.  the  heldomadarius  cantor,  or 
hebdomadary  cantor ; heldomadarius  chori,  hebdomadary  of 
the  choir  ; which  two  were  really  the  fame,  viz.  he  who  led 
or  conducted  the  public  fervice  ; hebdomadary  of  the 
kitclvm,  heldomadarius  coquina ; hebdomadary  of  the  de- 
fundt,  or  the  dead,  heldomadarius  defunBorum,  he  who  took 
car-;  of  the  office  and  fervice  of  the  dead";  heldomadarius 
invitatorii,  he  who  fung  the  invitatory  ; heldomadarius  leBor 
ad  m nfam,  he  who  read  at  meal  time  ; heldomadarius  majeris 
miffe,  he  who  read  mafs  ; heldomadarius  pf alter'd,  who  pro- 
bably was  the  fame  with  the  heldomadarius  chori  ; and  heb- 
domadarius  feicri  allaris,  who  might  be  the  fame  With  the 
hebdomadary  of  the  high  mafs. 

HEBDOME,  among  the  Athenians,  a feftival 

or  holy  day  kept  always  on  the  leventh  day  of  the  moon  in. 
honour  of  Apollo  ; that  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  bis 
birth-day. 

HEBE,  in  s, indent  Mythology,  a goddefs,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  idea  of  whom,  among  the  Romans, 
feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal 
youth,  or  an  immortality  of  blifs  ; agreeably  to  which,  (he 
is  reprefented  on  a gem,  in  the  great  duke  s collection  at 
Florence,  with  a young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl  ; or,  according  to  Milton’s  expreffion,  “ Quaffing 
immortality  and  joy.’’  Hebe  is  laid  to  have  been  married 
to  Hercules  after  his  deification. 

Hebe,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Commerfon,  and 
adopted  by  Juffieu,  to  the  Veronica  dccujfata  of  Aiton’s 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  ed.  2.  v.  1. 31.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  242,  which, 
with  fomc  other  fpecies  that  have  ovate  capfules  and  are 


rather  of  a ffirubby  habit,  have  been  fufpeCted  to  conftituh} 
a dillinCt  genus,  but,  we  believe,  without  fufficient  grounds. 
Such  are,  V.  parviflora,  macrocarpa,  falicifolia,  and  cataract  a 
of  Vahl’s  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  v.  x.  66,  67. 

HEBENSTREIT,  John  Ernest,  in  Biography,  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerlity  of  Leipfic,  was  born  at 
Neufiadt,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1703,  or,  as  we  learn 
from  other  accounts,  in  the  preceding  year  (Dryander. 
Bibl.  Banks,  v.  5.  272.) — During  the  earlier  part  of  Ins  life 
it  appears  that  he  purfued  his  ffudies  at  Jena,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Leipfic  ; and  at  this  latter  place  he  took, 
fucceffively,  the  degrees  of  matter  of  arts  and  doCtor  of 
phyfic.  Before  he  attained  the  age  of  30,  at  the  command 
of  Frederic  Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland  and  eleCtor  of 
Saxony,  he  undertook  a voyage  to  Africa,  being  accom- 
panied by  Ludwig,  and  fome  other  philofophical  friends,  to 
affift  in  his  refearches,  for  the  purpofe  of  invettigating  the’ 
natural  hittory  of  that  part  of  the  world;  but  a complete 
account  of  this  expedition  has  never  been  publilhed.  Dr. 
Aikin,  in  his  General  Biography,  on  the  authority  of 
Hirfching,  informs  us,  that  “ Hebenftreit,  having  explored : 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  travelled  through 
part  of  the  defart  between  thefe  two  towns,  and  examined 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
king’s  death,  to  return  rather  fuddenly  in  the  year  1733.” 
He  brought  home  with  him,  however,  many  valuable  curio- 
fities  of  nature,  which  were  partly  prefented  to  the  menagerie* 
at  Drefden,  and  partly  lodged  in  the  king’s  private  mufeum. 
Auguftus  III.  following  the  fteps  of  his  father,  continued1 
to  patronize  the  fubjeCt  of  thefe  memoirs,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  appointed  pub'ic  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Leipfic  foon 
after  his  return  from  Africa.  In  this  profefforffiip  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  was  occafioned  by  a malignant 
fever  that  prevailed  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rolbach,.. 
in  the  year  1 “57-  “ Hebenftreit  poffeffed  an  extenfive 

knowledge  of  philofophy,  medicine,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, natural  hiftory,  botany,  and  anatomy.  He  had  a ready 
talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  was  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  was  deeply  {killed  in  the  lludy  of  nature, 
and  to  him  Leipfic  is  in  part  indebted  for  a valuable  col- 
lection of  euriofities.”  He  zenloufly  defended  the  fyftem 
of  botany  which  was  founded  by  Rivinus  upon  the  corolla, 
againft  the  various  objections  to  it  which  were  urged  by 
Ray,  Schelhammer,  Rudbeck,  and  Dillenius. . The  following 
is  a lift  of  Lis  works. 

Mufeum  Richterianum,  con*  mens.  foffilia,  animalia,  vege- 
tabilia  marina,  illuiirata  iconibus  et  commentariis.  Lip  Jus, 
1743,  folio. 

Programmata  : 

De  organis  pilcium  externis.  1733. 

De  methodo  plantarum  ex  fruCtu  optima.  1740. 

De  vermibus  anatomicorum  adminifiris. . 1741.. 

De  infcCtorum  nataiibus.  174.3. 

Hiftorix  naturaiis  infcCtorum  inftitutiones  proponent 

I745- 

De  fcctu  vegetabili.  1747; 

De  ordinibus  gemmarutn,  verbis  C.  Plinii,  ex  ejus  naturaiis- 
hiftoriie  libris  37.  1747. 

The  following  diflertations  were  written  and  defended  by 
graduates  under  the  prefideDcy  of  Hebenftreit. 

De  ordinibus  Conchy iiornm  methodica  ratione  inftituendxs. 
Refp.  Joh.  Gezaur.  1728. 

De  fenfuexterno  facultatum  in  plantis  judice,  Refp.  Clir. 
Gottlieb  Ludwig.  1730. 

Definitiones  plantarum.  Refp.  Chr.  Aug.  Eberftsach. 

*-73*« 
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Hiftoriae  naturalis  foffilium  caput  de  terris.  Refp.  Jo.  Ge. 
Lutherus.  1745. 

All  the  above  trails  were  publilhed  at  LeipAc,  and  in 
quarto.'  Haller’s  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin’s  General  Biography. 

HEBENSTREITIA,  ill  Botany,  was  fo  named  by 
Linnseus  in  lionour  of  profefior  John  Erneft  Hebenftrcit 
(fee  lad  article).  Linn.  Gen.  318.  Schreb.  416.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  330.  Mart.  Mill.  Did!.  v.  2.  Ait  FLrt.  Kevv. 
v.  2.  356.  Juff.  no.  Lamarck  Did!.  v.  3.  77.  Illullr. 
t.  521.  Gsertn.  t.  51.  Clafs  and  order , Didynamia  Angiofper- 
in'ta.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn,  (rather  P erfonaLz.)  VI- 
ticibus  affine,  J uff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  membrana- 
ceous, emarginate,  opening  longitudinally  underneath. 
Cor.  of  one  petal  and  one  lip  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  gaping  on  the  lower  fide  half  way  ; limb  amend- 
ing, flattilh,  four-cleft,  clefts  nearly  equal.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  the  upper  pair  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  corolla, 
prominent  ; the  lower  anterior  pair  are  included  and  bent 
back  to  the  tides  ; anthers  crefcent-fliaped,  comprefi’ed, 
truncated  outwards.  Pi/?.  Germen  fuperior,  very  fmall ; 
tlyle  thread-fliaped,  wavy,  bent  back  through  the  fmure  of 
the  corolla  ; digma  fimple.  Peru.  Capfule  oblong,  of  one 
cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  convex,  and  three- 
furrowed  on  one  fide,  plain  on  the  other. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  doubly  emarginate,  cloven  underneath. 
Corolla  of  one,  afeending,  four-cleft  lip.  Caplule  contain- 
ing two  feeds.  Stamens  danding  in  the  margin  of  the  limb 
■of  the  corolla. 

Ail  the  fpecies  of  this  curious  genus  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  two  belt  known  in  our  gardens 
are  Hebajlre'ttia  deniata,  and  aurea,  which  are  deferibed  be- 
low. Willdeiiow  enumerates  live  others,  H.  ciliata,  integri- 
Jolia,  erinoides,  fruticofa,  and  cordata. 

1.  H.  dentata.  Toothed  Hebendreitia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
878.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  483.— “ Leaves  linear,  acute,  flat,  (lightly 
toothed,  fometimes  entire  ; fpikes  of  flowers  fmooth.’’ — 
Not  unfrequent  in  green-houfes,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  though  with  fome  difficulty  ; flowering 
from  February  to  November.  Stem  eredl,  about  a foot 
high.  Branches  fimple,  afeending.  Leaves  alternately 
fcattered,  linear,  fomewhat  hifpid  and  dentate,  fpreading 
or  recurved,  furniflied  with  little  axillary  tufts.  Spike  termi- 
nal, barren  on  the  lower  part,  bradteas  fmooth,  awl-fhaped, 
imbricated,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla  white,  with  a yellow 
and  red  dripe,  having  the  damens  curioufly  placed  on  the  edge 
of  its  fiffure.  Seeds  of  a pale  yellow. — Linnaeus  remarks 
that  “ .its  flowers  in  the  morning  are  without  feent  ; at  noon 
they  are  naufeoufly  foetid  ; in  the  evening  highly  fragrant, 
like  the  oriental  hyacinth.” 

2.  H.  aurea.  Golden-flowered  Hebendreitia.  Andr. 
Bot.  Repof.  t.  252. — “ Leaves  fomewhat  cylindrical,  ob- 
tufe,  entire  ; fpikes  of  flowers  fmooth.’’ — Introduced  in 
1796  by  MelTrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  It  may  be  increafed  by 
cuttings,  and  if  thefe  are  taken  off  in  May,  they  will  be- 
come flowering  plants  in  September.  Stems  fmooth  and 
branched.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  fomewhat  whorled. 
Spike  formed  of  beautiful  golden-coloured  flowers,  varies 
gated  with  deep  orange. — The  flowers  become  extremely 
fragrant  in  an  evening. 

HEBER,  or  Ebku,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  father 
of  Pelcg  and  the  fon  of  Salah,  who  was  the  grandfon  of 
Shem,  one  of  Noah’s  fans,  was  born  A.  M.  1723,  B.C. 
2281.  From  him  fome  have  fuppofed  that  Abraham  and 
his  defeendants  derived  the  appellation  of  Hebrews.  But 
others  have  fuggeded,  with  greater  probability,  that  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  were  thus  called,  becaufe  they  came  from 
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the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates  into  Canaan  ; Heber 
fignifying  in  the  Hebrew  language  “one  that  paffes,”  or  a 
“ paffage,”  i.  e.  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Heber  is  not  par- 
ticularly extolled  in  feripture,  fo  that  a whole  nation  Ihould 
be  diilinguifhed  by  his  name.  Upon  the  whole,  the  molt 
probable  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  appellation 
Hebrew,  applied  to  Abraham  and  his  pofterity,  is  that  al- 
ready dated:  that  it  is  derived  from  the  prepofition  -Q}*, 
trails  ; from  whence  thofe  that  lived  beyond,  or  to  the  ead 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  were  called  by  the  Canaanites  and 
others  who  lived  in  the  wed,  i**T  *VVU,  Enebhnm.  Le 
Clerc  takes  ““Qy  1 ~ , beni  gnclher,  (Gen.  x.  21  ) to  be 
a Hebraifm,  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Hence  the  fenfe  of  the  text  is,  that  all  this 
eallern  part  of  the  world  was  peopled  by  Shem’s  pofterity. 
Thus  the  LXX,  as  we  have  already  faid,  underdood  this 
word.  Thus,  alfo,  among  the  ancients,  Theodoret  and 
Jerom,  as  well  as  fome  others  ; and  among  the  moderns, 
Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  underdand  the  word  “ Hebrew.’’ 
According  to  this  opinion,  Hebrew  Agniftes  much  the 
fame  as  foreigner  among  us,  or  one  that  comes  from  beyond 
fea.  Such  were  Abraham  and  his  family  among  the  Ca- 
naanites ; and  his  pofterity,  learning  and  ufing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  dill  retained  the  appellation  origi- 
nally given  them,  even  when  they  became  podeffors  and 
fettled  inhabitants.  Befldes,  Abraham  was  the  feventh  in 
lineal  generation  from  Heber  (Gen.  xi.  10,  &c.)  ; and  it 
feems  to  be  more  likely  that  Abraham  Ihould  take  a name 
that  was  to  defeend  to  his  family  after  him  from  a circum- 
ftance  that  applied  more  generally  to  the  defeendants  of  Shem, 
of  whom  it  is  faid  (Gen.  x.  21.)  that  he  was  “ the  father  of 
all  the  children  of  Heber,’’  i.  e.  of  thofe  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Euphrates.  Abraham  was  not  called  an  Hebrew  till 
ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  occafion 
of  the  war  with  Chedorlaomer.  The  LXX  and  Aquila 
tranflate  “ Heberi”  Pirates  or  Peraites,  which  figmfles 
a paffenger,  or  one  who  came  from  beyond  the  river.  (Gen. 

xR.  13.)  nnvn*  lxx.  ™ ms»in 

Aquila,  r J vngzfix.  See  Walton’s  Prolegomena. 

The  rabbins,  indeed,  pretend,  that  he  was  a man  of  An- 
gular piety,  and  that  the  primitive  religion  and  language 
were  preferred  by  him  and  his  family  ; to  which  they  add, 
that  Abraham  and  his  pofterity  are  called  Hebrews,  becaufe 
they  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  profeffed  and  pradtifed 
the  fame  religion  with  that  of  Heber.  But  thefe  fails  are 
deftitute  of  fatisfadlory  evidence.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Heber  ufed  the  Hebrew  language;  and  as  to  his  preferring 
the  true  religion  in  his  family,  this  by  ho  means  agrees  with 
Jolhua’s  faying,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  Ilraelites,  who,  in 
old  time,  dwelt  “ on  the  other'  lide  of  the  flood,”  even 
Terah,  “ the  father  of  Abraham,  ferved  other  gods.” 
Jolh.  xxiv.  2. 

HEBERDEN,  William,  in  Biography,  an  amiable 
and  learned  phyfician,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1710. 
Having  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  he 
Wras  entered  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1724; 
and,  after  a refidence  of  lix  years,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
that  fociety.  From  this  time  he  devoted  bimfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  in  the  metro- 
polis. After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.,  he  fettled 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  pradlifed  his  profeffion  during  ten 
years,  and  gave  ledlures  on  the  materia  medica  annually  to 
the  Undents  in  the  univerlity.  While  he  relided  here,  we 
believe,  he  printed  a little  trad!,  entitled ; An 
Effay  on  Mitliridatium  and  Theriaca  1745  ; the  place  of 
publication  is  not  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  This  trad! 
contained  a hiftory  of  thefe  medicaments,  and  an  expofure  of 

the 
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the  abfurdily  of  employing- fuch  a medley  of  difcordant  fim- 
ples.  Dr.  Heberden  removed  to  London  in  1748,  to  the 
general  regret  of  the  univerfity  and  town  of  Cambridge, 
where  his  profeiTional  fit  ill  and  fuavity  of  manners  had  ob- 
tained for  him  a high  efteem.  He  had  already  been  eledled  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  was  Ihortly  after 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society.  Hefoonrofetoaconliderable 
profeflional  reputation,  and  enjoyed  a large  fhare  of  medical 
practice  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
honour  and  liberality,  and  with  a conltant  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art,  at  once  adorning  and  extending  the 
ufefulnefs  ofhis  profeflion.  To  Dr.  Heberden’s  fnggeltion 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  “ Medical 
Tranfadtions  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,”  the  firft  volume 
of  which  appeared  in  1768,  and  two  others  fubfequently  in 
1772  and  1785.  Among  the  ufeful  communications  contain- 
ed in  thele  volumes,  the  papers  of  Dr.  Heberden  himfelf 
are  mod  prominent  in  number  and  value.  His  account  of  a 
fatal  diforder  of  the  chelf,  which  he  denominated  Angina 
pectoris , fil'd  called  the  attention  of  phyficians  to  it,  as  an 
idiopathic  difeafe  : and  the  numerous  cafes  of  it,  which 
have  lince  been  promulgated,  evince  its  frequency  and  im- 
portance. In  this  work,  alfo,  Dr.  Heberden  lird  gave  an 
accurate  defeription  of  the  chicken-pox,  pointing  out  its 
diagnodic  fymptoms  with  precilion,  cliiefly  with  a view  to 
prevent  the  very  eafy  midake  of  confounding  it  with  a mild 
fmall-pox.  Dr.  Heberden  communicated  feme  other  papers 
to  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  printed  in  its  Tranfac- 
tions.  * 

During  a period  of  thirty  years  Dr.  Heberden  continued 
to  enjsy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  to  reap  confider- 
able  emolument  from  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion.  As  his 
years  advanced,  he  began  to  relax  from  the  fatigues  of  prac- 
tice in  the  fumrner  feafon,  and  paffed  a few  months  in  a 
country  retreat  at  Windfor.  In  the  year  1782  he  terminat- 
ed his  profeiTional  fervices,  by  compiling  the  records  of  his 
long  experience  into  a volume  of  Commentaries.  He  had 
ever  accultomed  himfelf  to  take  notes  in  the  lick  chamber 
of  all  the  peculiarities  of  difeafe  ; and,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  arranged  thefe  defultory  obfervations  under  their 
proper  heads;  — a practice  not  lefs  calculated  to  form  the  mind 
to  accuracy  of  obfervation,  than  to  lay  up  a Itore  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  From  thefe  arranged  collections,  when  he 
had  reached  Ins  fcventy-fecond  year,  he  coinpofed  his  volume, 
which  was  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  laid  up  in  manu- 
feript,  not  to  be  given  to  the  public  till  after  his  death  ; — 
an  injunction  probably  proceeding  from  an  averlion  to  being 
involved  in  any  controveriial  dilcuilions.  For  feveral  years 
afterwards,  he  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  a virtuous  and  tempe- 
rate life  in  a defirable  old  age,  cheered  by  domeftic  enjoy- 
ments, and  fcientific  and  literary  purfuits.  He  funk  calmly 
i.ndor  the  load  of  years  in  1801,  after  completing  the  nine- 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  parilh  church  of 
Windfor. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  work  above 'alluded  to  was  pub- 
lished by  his  fon,  Dr.  William  Heberden,  junior,  under  the 
title  of  “ Gulielmi  Heberden  Commentarii  de  Morborum 
Hiltoria  et  Curatione,”  in  octavo  ; an  Englilh  copy  of  it, 
from  the  author’s  own  MS.,  appeared  at  the  fame  time. 
Thefe  faithful  records  of  experience  are  related  with  per- 
fect candour,  and  without  any  admixture  of  hypothefis  ; 
and  if  the  powers  of  medicine  are  cilimated  moderately,  and 
the  Hock  of  faCts  but  little  augmented,  the  experienced 
practitioner  will  not  deem  them  the  more  dillairt  from  truth, 
1>r  confider  the  various  comparative  refults  of  different  modes 
of  treatment,  fo  well  eltablilhcd  in  many  inftances,  as  lefs 
valuable  to  the  profeilion. 
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Few  men  have  maintained  a more  uniformly  eltimahle  cha- 
racter through  life  than  Dr.  Heberden.  Mild,  candid,  and' 
modeft  in  his  difpofition,  his  conduCt  was  marked  by  the 
ftricteit  integrity,  and  by  a fuperiority  to  all  unworthy  aCt» 
of  advancement.  He  was  a munificent  patron  of  letters  and 
fcience,  without  diftinCtion  of  feet  or  party.  His  conver- 
fation  was  dillinguilhed  by  cheerfulnefs,  liberality,  and  good 
lenfe  ; and  his  company  was  made  up  of  the  molt  learned 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  See  the  life  prefixed  to 
his  Commentaries.  Gen.  Bios'. 

HEBERMAN,  in  Ancient  Law  Books,  a poacher,  or  a 
filherman  below  London  bridge ; thus  called,  becaufe  he 
commonly  fillies  at  ebb-water. 

HE  BERTHE  FT,  in  Ancient  Cujloms,  a privilege  of 
having  the  goods  of  a thief,  and  the  trial  of  him,  within  a 
particular  diltriCt. 

HEBRAIC  A Concha,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given 
by  authors  to  a very  beautiful  fea-lhell  of  the  voluta  kind, 
from  a number  of  black  marks,  which  feem  to  relemble  the 
Heb  rew  characters.  See  Conciiology. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiotifm,  or  manner  of  fpeaking  pe- 
culiar to  the  Hebrew  tongue.  For  the  probable  origin  of 
the  appellation,  fee  Heber. 

There  is  no  underftanding  even  the  verfions  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  ; 
they  are  fo  full  of  Hebraifms. 

We  have  abundance  of  Hebraifms  borrowed  from  ferip- 
ture,  and  naturalized  in  our  own  language  : as  Son  of  perdi- 
tion ; to  Jleep  in  the  Lord , Sec. 

Mafclef  has  given  an  ample  collection  of  the  Hebraifms 
that  occur  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  the  firlt  volume  of  his 
excellent  Hebrew  Grammar  ; which  the  biblical  critic  will 
find  it  not  only  ufeful,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  to  confult,  in> 
order  to  underlhind  the  phrafeology  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
T eftaments-  l’liefe  Hebraifms  coniilt  partly  of  lingle  words, 
which  are  of  three  forts.  Inch  as  are  properly  of  Hebrew 
extract,  as  Mefiias,  Satanas,  Sec.  with  a Greek  termination* 
and  srx/LwS,  A/3a.$$m,  &c.  which  retain  the  Hebrew  termina- 
tion ; fuch  as  are  of  a Greek  extract,  but  ufed  in  a different 
fenfe  from  that  which  they  have  in  other  authors,  and  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  Hebrew,  as  for  a catalogue* 
like  1£3D>  fapher,  (Matt.  i.  1.):  which  in  Greek  lig- 

niiies  a word,  but  in  the  New  Teftament  fonsetimes  a thing, 
like  “Q"l,  dabhar , (Luke,  i.  37.);  and  fome  words  that  are 
newly  coined,  by  which  Hebrew  words  are  tranflated,  as 
for  cnn.  charam , (Mark,  xiv.  71.)  Again, 
Hebrailms  are  found  in  phrafes  ; either  iuch  as  have  not 
been  ufed  by  other  Greek  authors,  as  feeing  of  life  and 
death  for  living  and  dying  (Heb.  xi.  5.);  or  fuch  as  have  not 
been  ufed  by  other  Greek  writers  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  the 
New  Teftament,  as  to  hear  the  voice  of  a perfon  fignilies  to 
obey  (John,  xviii.  37.),  parallel  with  Gen.  iii.  17.  There 
are  alfo  pleonafms  in  the  New  Teftament,  fuch  as  do  not  occur 
in  the  Greek  authors,  as  John,  vi.  5.  compared  with  Gen. 
xxii.  4.,  Acts,  iv.  74.  compared  with  Judg.  ix.  7.,  Sec. 
There  are  alio  conftructions  in  the  New  Teftament,  which 
are  faid  to  be  Hebraifms  ; as  the  feminine  gender  for  the 
neuter,  Matt.  xxi.  42,  Pfalm  cxviii.  23  ; — a noun  repeated 
twice,  to  exprefs  a diftribution  into  feveral  parts,  Mark, 
vi.  39,  40.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxii.  16.,  Mark,  vi.  7. 
compared  with  Gen.  vii.  2 ; — the  fuperlative  degree  ex- 
preffed  by  the  addition  of  ©so:,  A6ts,  vii.  20.  compared  with 
Jonah,  iii.  3. — Some  verbs  are  faid  to  be  ufed  with  different 
conftrudtions  iro:n  what  they  are  m other  Greek  authors,  as 
Tr^ocx'jvsa),  with  a dative  cafe,  Matt.  viii.  2.,  John,  ix.  38.; 
uvsa  sk  7t  for  sivy.i  71  is  alfo  faid  tp  be  an  Hebraifm*  Matt. 

xix*. 
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xix.  5. — Hebrew  figures  occur  in  the  New  Teftament ; as 
enallage  of  the  cafe,  perfon,  number,  and  gender.  Rev. 
ii.  26.,  iii.  1 2 ; Luke,  i.  55,  See.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.,  Matt.  xii.  1 . 
Col.  ii.  19. — Pleonafms  are  faid  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew,  Adis,  xv.  17.  compared  with  Jolh.  i.  3. — Ellipfis 
is  a common  figure  in  the  New  Tefiament,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hebrew,  Matt,  xxiii.  34.  compared  with  2 Kings- 
x.  23.  For  other  infiances,  lee  Jennings’s  Jewifh  Antiq. 
vol.  i.  The  bell  treatife,  fays  the  learned  Marfh,  in  his 
Notes  to  the  Tranllation  of  Michaelis’s  Introdudlion  on  the 
Hebraifms  of  the  New  Tefiament,  is  Johannis  Vorfiii  de 
Hebraifmis,  Novi  Tell.  Commentarius  ad  Fifcher,  L.ipfiae, 
1778.  See  Language  of  the  New  Testament. 

HEBREW  of  the  Hebrews,  an  appellation  which  the 
apoftle  Paul  applies  to  himfelf  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  concerning  the 
meaning  of  which  there  has  been  fome  difference  of  opinion. 
Godwin,  in  his  “ Mofes  and  Aaron,”  underftands  by  this 
expreffion,  an  Hebrew  both  by  father’s  and  mother’s  fide. 
But  if  it  meant  no  more  than  this,  there  was  little  occaiion 
for  the  apoftle’s  ufing  it,  immediately  after  having  declared, 
that  he  was  “ of  the  ftock  of  Ifrael,  and  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin,” which,  on  Godwin’s  fuppofition,  is  the  fame  as  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ; for  the  Jews  were  not  allowed'to 
marry  out  of  tin.  :r  own  nation.  Befides,  it  is  not  likely  that 
St.  Paul  would  have  mentioned  it  as  a difiinguilhing  privi- 
lege and  honour,  that  his  parents  were  not  profelytes.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  fignifies  a 
Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  language,  which  many  of  Abra- 
ham’s pollerity,  in  thofe  days,  were  not ; or  one  of  the 
Hebrew  Jews  who  performed  their  public  worlhip  in  the 
Flebrew  tongue  ; for  fuch  were  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  the  Hellenillic  Jews.  See  Hellenists. 

Hebrew,  fomething  relating  to  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
i.  e.  the  twelve  tribes,  defeending  from  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
fons  of  Jacob.  See  Jews. 

Hebrew  Accents  are  very  numerous,  fome  reckoning  40 
and  others  reducing  them  to  30,  and  even  a lefs  number.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral,  whofe  ufe  is  not  well  afeertained,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  in  reference  to 
this  fubjedt.  In  general  three  things  are  known  concern- 
ing them,  that  they  ferve  to  dillinguifh  the  fentences,  and 
the  number  of  fentences,  like  the  points  and  commas,  Sec. 
in  the  Engliih  ; 2.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  fylla- 
bles  ; and,  3.  To  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are  to  be 
fpoken  or  fung.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  there  fhould  be 
more  accents  in  Hebrew  than  in  other  languages  ; as  they 
perform  three  difiindt  offices,  which,  in  other  languages, 
are  called  by  different  names.  See  Accent. 

Hebrew  Bible.  See  Bible. 

Hebrew  Charadler.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Flebrew 
characters  : the  ancient , called  alfo  the  fquare  ; and  the  mo- 
dern, or  rabbinical  characters.  The  fquare  Hebrew  take  its 
denomination  from  the  figure  of  its  characters,  which  fianu 
more  fquare,  and  have  their  angles  more  exadt  and  precife 
than  the  other. 

This  charadler  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  holy  feripture,  and 
the  other  principal  and  moll  important  writings.  When 
both  this  and  the  rabbinical  charadter  are  tiled  in  the 
fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the  text,  or  the  fundamental 
part  ; and  the  latter  for  the  accefiory  part ; as  the  glofs, 
notes,  commentaries,  See. 

The  beft  and  moil  beautiful  characters  of  this  kind,  are 
thofe  copied  from  the  charadters  of  the  Spanifh  manuferipts  ; 
next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manuferipts  ; then  thofe  from 
the  French  ; and  laftly,  thofe  of  the  Germans,  whofe  cha- 
' xadters  are  much  the  fame,  with  refpedt  to  the  other  genuine 
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fquare  Hebrew’  characters,  that  the  Gothic,  or  Dutch  cha- 
racters are,  with  refpedt  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquare  charadter  is  not 
the  real  ancient  Flebrew  charadter,  written  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonilh  capti- 
vity ; but  that  it  is  the  Aflyrian,  or  Chaldee  charadter,  which 
the  Jews  afiumed,  and  accufiomed  themfelves  to,  during  the 
captivity,  and  retained  afterwards.  They  fay  that  the  Jews, 
during  the  captivity,  had  quite  difufed  their  ancient  charadter ; 
fo  that  Ezra  found  it  neceffary  to  have  the  facrcd  books  tran- 
lcribed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  charadter.  Thefe  authors 
add,  that  what  wc  call  the  Samaritan  charadter,  is  the  genuine 
ancient  Hebrew-. 

Of  this  opinion  are  Scaliger,  Bochart,  Cafaubon,  Vof- 
fius,  Grotius,  Walton,  Capellus,  See.  and  among  the  an- 
cients, Jerom  and  Eufebius.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes 
upon  Eufebius’s  “ Chronicon,”  thinks  it  fo  evident,  that  the 
facred  books  were  originally  written  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter, at  lealt  thofe  of  them  that  were  written  before  the 
captivity,  that  it  is  “ luce  clarius,”  and  with  a politenefs 
not  very  decorous,  though  too  common,  in  fuch  a great 
critic,  he  calls  thofe  of  a contrary  opinion,  “ femi-dodti, 
femi-theologi,  femi-homines,  and  alini.”  This  critic,  and 
others  of  the  fame  opinion,  allege,  that  the  Samaritan  was 
the  ancient  Phoenician  charadter,  and  conllantly  ufed  by  the 
Jews  till  the  Babylonian  captivity  ; when,  learning  the 
Chaldee  charadter  from  the  Babylonians,  they  preferx-ed  it 
to  their  own  on  account  of  its  far  fuperior  beauty.  So 
that  by  the  time  they  returned  frQm  the  captivity  they  had, 
in  a manner,  quite  difufed  their  ancient  charadters  ; for 
which  reafon,  Ezra  found  it  requifite  to  have  the  facred 
books  tran  feribed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  charadter,  and 
from  that  time  the  old  charadter  hath  been  retained  only 
by  the  Samaritans.  On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that  the  pre- 
fent  charadters  are  called  Aflyrian  by  the  ancient  Jewifh 
w'riter3  of  the  Talmud,  and,  therefore,  mull  have  been 
brought  from  Affyria  ; but  to  this  argument  it  is  replied, 
that  there  were  two  forts  of  charadteis  anciently  in  ufe, 
viz.  the  facred,  or  prefent  fquare  charadter,  and  the  pro- 
fane or  civil,  which  we  call  Samaritan  ; and  that  the 
facred  is  called  Aflyrian,  becaufe  it  firfl  began  in  Aflyria  to 
come  into  common  ufe.  It  is  farther  alleged,  that  the 
Chaldee  letters,  which  the  Jews  now  life,  were  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Jews  before  the  captivity-,  from  Dan.  i.  4. 
Moreover,  it  is  inferred  from  2 Kings,  xvii.  28.  w'hence  we 
learn  that  a Jewifh  prieil  was  font  to  teach  the  Samaritaits 
the  worfhip  of  Jehovah  ; on  which  occafion  he  mull  have 
taught  them  the  law  ; and  yet  no  mention  occurs  of  his 
teaching  them  the  language  or  charadlcr  ; that  the  law  \va 
then  written  in  the  charadler  which  the  Samaritans  ufed. 
Befides,  it  is  argued  in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  charadler  from 
the  authority  of  Jerom,  who  obferves,  on  occafion  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel's  being  ordered  “ to  fet  a mark,”  in  the 
Hebrew  J“|,  tan,  “ upon  the  forehead  of  the  men  that  figli 
and  cry  for  the  abomination  done  in  the  midll  of  Jerufalem,” 
(Ezek.  ix.  4.)  ; that  this  mark,  was  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
there  being  a refemblance  of  that  figure  in  the  tau  of  the 
ancient  alphabet ; which,  fays  he,  is  what  the  Samaritans 
now  ufe.  If  fo,  the  form  of  this  letter  mull  have  been,  as 
fome  aflert  it  was,  different  in  his  time  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent,  in  which  the  refemblance  is  very  fmall.  But  the 
chief  argument  is  taken  from  fome  ancient  Jewiffi  fliekels, 
with  a legend  on  one  fide.  The  (hekel  of  Ifrael and 
on  the  other  “ Jerufalem  the  holy,”  both  in  Samaritan  cha- 
radlers.  Thefe  ihekels,  it  is  faid,  mull  have  been  coined 
before  the  divifion  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ifrael,  or,  at  lead  before  the  Affyrian  captivity,  becaufe 
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the  Samaritans  nevef  afterwards  reckoned  Jerufalem  holy. 
This  argument  feems,  indeed,  to  be  demonftrative.  Ne- 
verthelels,  confidering  the  many  notorious  impofitions  with 
refpe&  to  coins  and  medals,  we  ftiould  be  well  alTured  of  the 
genuinenef6  of  thefe  Ihekcls,  before  we  arc  abfolutely  deter* 
mined  by  them.  On  the  other  fide,  or  for  the  primitive 
antiquity  of  the  fquare  character,  are  the  two  Buxtorfs, 
Leufden,  Calovius,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Lightfoot,  &c. 
They  urge,  from  Matthew,  v.  18.  that^Wis  really  the  lead 
of  the  confonants  in  the  prefent  Hebrew,  whereas  it  is  one 
•f  thelargcft  characters  in  the  Samaritan  alphabet.  Schick- 
■rd  calls  this  “ arguinentum  palmarium  but  Walton  re- 
plies, that  if  our  Saviour  here  fpeaks  of  the  leall  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  which,  however,  he  doe^mot  admit,  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  prefent  Chaldee  character  was  ufed 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who 
maintain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.  The  advocates 
in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  character  alfo  allege  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  of  Ilaiah,  “ ot  the  increafe,  nmiz^  l<- 
marbeh,  of  his  government  and  peace,  there  fhall  be  no  end, 
See.’’  (I la.  ix.  7.),  where  the  word  !~t  1 nr*"lS.  kmarbeh , 
hath  a mein  claulum  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  inftances.  This,  it  is  imagined,  contains  a 
myftery,  and  iignifies  that  Chrift  lhould  come  K ex  utero 
claufo.”  But  this  cannot  be  exprdled  in  the  Samaritan 
charadter,  hecaufe  it  has  no  mem  claufum.  The  prophecy 
of  Ifaiah,  therefore,  it  is  laid,  was  originally  written  in  the 
prefent  charadter.  It  is  anlwered  by  Walton,  & c.  that  it  is 
only  gratis  dictum,  there  is  any  myftery  in  this  letter  ; 
and  the  cafieft  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  to  attribute  it  to 
the  careleffnefs  of  fume  tranferiber.  They  alfo  allege,  that 
the  Jews  were  too  obftinateand  fuperftitious  to  allow  their 
faered  character  to  be  altered  ; but  if  this  was  done  under 
the  direction  and  authority  of  Ezra,  the  argument  will  be 
much  invalidated.  Farther  they  fay,  that  Ezra  could  not 
alter  the  ancient  character,  becaufe  it  was  impoftible  to  make 
the  alterations  in  all  their  copies.  This  argument,  however, 
ts  contradicted  by  fadt ; fince  the  old  Englifh  black  letter 
is  adtually  changed  for  the  Roman.  They  lav,  likewife, 
that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to  profane  the  faered  writings 
with  a heathen  character  ; but  this  fuppofes  that  Ezra  was 
fo  fuperftitious  as  to  imagine,  that  there  was  fome  peculiar 
fandtity  in  the  lhape  of  the  letters.  Moreover,  the  advocates 
for  this  opinion  appeal  to  ancient  coins  found  in  Judea, 
with  a legend  in  the  Chaldee  or  Aflyrian  charadter.  But 
the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  coins  is  much  fufpedted. 

Tne  learned  Jcfuit  Soucict  maintains,  with  great  addrefs, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  cliaradter  is  that  tound  on  the 
medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly  called  Samaritan 
medals  ; but  which,  he  afferts,  were  really  Hebrew  medals, 
(truck  by  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Samaritans. 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  by 
producing  a variety  of  paflages  from  the  rabbies  to  prove, 
that  both  thefe  charadters  were  anciently  ufed  ; the  prefent 
fquare  charadter  being  that  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law, 
and  the  copy  depofited  in  the  ark  were  written  ; and  the 
other  charadter  being  ufed  in  the  copies  of  the  law,  which 
were  written  for  private  and  common  life,  and  in  civil  affairs 
in  general ; and  that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the 
former  to  be  ufed  by  the  Jews  on  all  occafions,  leaving  the 
latter  to  the  Samaritans  and  apoftates.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  allowed  by  any  who  coniider  the  difference  between  the 
Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charadters,  with  refpedt  to  con- 
venience and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at  the  fame 
time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment  which  of  thefe, 
or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the  original  charadters  ; 
fince  it  appears,  that  no  change  of  the  words  has  arifea  from 
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the  manner  of  writing  them,  bec*afe  the  Samaritan  andJewift 
Pentateuch  almoft  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  it, 
moft  probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  charafters  ha*  varied 
in  different  periods ; this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Hexapla  Ongenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  &c. 
and  is  implied  in  Dr.  Kenr.icott’s  making  the  charadters, 
in  which  manuferipts  are  written,  one  teft  of  their  a<^e. 
See  Jenning’s  Ant.  vol.  li.  p.  336,  and  the  author*  ttare 
cited.  Kennicott’s  Diff.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  vol*.  1. 
and  ii. 

Hebrew  Character , modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a good  neat 
charadter , formed  of  the  fquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it, 
and  retrenching  moft  of  the  angles  or  corners  of  the  letters, 
to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The  letters  ufed  by 
the  Germans  are  very  different  from  die  rabbinical  charadter 
ufed  every  where  elfc,  though  all  formed  alike  from  the  fquare 
character  j but  the  German  in  a more  flovenly  manner  than 
the  reft. 

The  rabbins  frequently  make  ufe  either  of  their  own,  or 
the  fquare  Hebrew  cliaradter,  to  write  the  modern  languages 
in.  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  printed  in 
Hebrew  charadters  ; inftances  whereof  are  feen  in  the  French 
king's  library. 

Hebrew  Language,  called  alfo  abfolutely  Hebrew,  is  the 
language  fpoke  by  the  Hebrews,  (which  fee,)  who  were 
fo  called,  as  fome  have  faid,  from  Heber,  the  fon.  of  Shem, 
wherein  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  written  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  holy  or  faered  language.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  preferved  in  the  midlt  of  the  confufion  at  Ba- 
bel, in  the  family  of  Heber,  or  Eber,  who,  as  it  is  al- 
leged, was  not  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and,  con- 
fequently,  did  not  (hare  in  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  the 
actual  aggreffors.  1 lie  Jews,  in  general,  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Heber’s  family, 
from  whom  Abraham  fprung.  O11  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  maintained,  that  Heber’s  family,  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration after  the  difperlion,  lived  in  Chaldea,  where  Abraham 
was  born  (Gen.  xi.  27,  28.),  and  that  there  is  no  reafon  ta 
think  they  uied  a different  language  from  their  neighbours 
around  them.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Chaldee,  ainl 
not  the  Hebrew,  was  the  language  of  Abraham’s  country, 
and  of  his  kindred  (Gen.  xxiv.  4.  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  47.); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  Abraham's  native  language  was 
Chaldee,  and  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  Abraham  and  his  pofterity  learnt  by  tra- 
velling among  them.  For  proof  of  this  point  we  refer  t* 
Le  Clerc’s  Prolegomena,  1.  in  Pentateuch  de  Ling.  Heb. 
J.  Scalig.  Epift.  242  Sc  363.  Walt.  Proleg.  ii.  § 13 — 19. 
Selden,  c.  2.  Proleg.  de  Diis  Syris. 

There  is  no  piece  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He- 
brew, befide  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament ; and  evea 
fome  parts  of  thofe  are  in  Chaldee;  which  fee. 

The  Hebrew-,  then,  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  all 
the  languages  in  the  world  ; at  leaft  it  is  fo  witli  regard  t« 
us,  who  know  of  no  older.  Dr.  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion, 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language ; not  indeed  that 
the  Hebrew  is  the  unvaried  language  of  our  firft  parents, 
but  that  it  was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperfionj 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered  from 
the  firft  fpeech  of  our  firft  parents,  it  was  the  original  of  all 
the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  languages,  or  rather  dialedt^ 
that  have  fince  arifen  in  the  world.  Origin,  &c%  of  Lan- 
guages, p.  22,  See. 

Other  arguments  have  been  deduced  from  the  nature  an4 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
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fftort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names  of  places 
are  deferiptive  of  their  nature,  lituation,  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  &c.  The  compounds  are  few,  and  inartificially 
conjoined  ; and  it  is  lefs  burdened  with  thofe  artilicial  affixes, 
which  diftinguilh other  cognate  dialedls,  fuch  as  the  Chaldean, 
Syrian,  Arabian,  Phoenician,  &c.  Prom  the  age  of  Mofes  to 
theeraof  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  language 
declined,  and  even  during  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  which 
has  been  reckoned  its  golden  period,  it  does  not  feem  to  have 
undergone  any  material  improvement  ; nor  were  the  Jews, 
either  from  their  difpofition  or  circumftances,  likely  to  have 
improved  it.  Like  other  unimproved  languages,  it  abounds 
in  figurative  expreffions  borrowed  from  fenfible  objefts.  If 
we  compare  the  Hebrew  with  other  languages,  fuch  as  the 
Chaldaean,  Syrian,  Arabian,'  &c.  which  have  contended  with 
it  for  originality,  we  lind  thefe  to  have  been  fo  varied  by 
fucceffive  improvements,  that  on  this  account,  independently 
of  every  other  confideration,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
the  original  language,  as  the  molt  ancient  language  is,  cateris 
paribus , that  which  is  leaft  improved.  This  has  been  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  Chaldsean,  fo  that  al- 
though this  and  the  Hebrew  might  originally  have  been  the 
fame,  the  former  appears  now  to  be  different  in  confequence 
of  its  having  been  more  improved.  Camden,  indeed,  many 
of  the  fathers,  and  feveral  learned  writers,  have  aferibed  pri- 
ority to  the  Chaldee  ; but,  as  we  conceive,  without  fufficient 
reafon.  Erpenius,  indeed,  in  his  oration  for  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  having  confidered  the  arguments  for  and  again  It 
the  alleged  claims  of  thefe  two  languages,  hefitated  in  de- 
ciding the  quellion. 

The  generality  of  eaftern  writers  allow  the  preference  in 
this  refpedt  to  the  Syriac,  except  the  Jews,  who  with  great 
ardour  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  ; and  with 
them  feveral  Chriffian  writers  agree ; particularly  Chryfoftom,. 
Auftin,  Origen,  and  Jerom  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  moderns  Bochart,  Heidegger,  Selden,  and  Buxforf. 
The  chief  argument,  alleged  by  many  of  them- to  prove  the 
Hebrew  to  have  been  the  original  language,  is  taken  from 
the  names  of  perfons  mentioned  before  the  confufion  of 
Babel,  which,  they  fay,  are  plainly  of  the  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion; as  Adam,  from  Adamah,  the  ground; 

pqTHj  Pve  or  Havah,  from  pppj,  hajah,  vixit,  becaufe  ffie 
was  the  mother  of  all  living;  JjSq,  peleg,  from  peleg, 

divifit ; and  feveral  others  Thefe,  they  maintain,  are 
plainly  Hebrew  names,  and  therefore  prove  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  have  been  in  ufe  when  they  were  given.  Befides, 
it  is  alleged,  that  the  names  of  fome  nations  are  derived 
from  Hebrew  names,  as  Itvia,  Ionia,  from  p*,  Javan,  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  and  thofe  alfo  of  fome  heathen  gods,  as  Vul- 
can, which  feems  to  be  a corruption  of  Tubal-cain,  and 
A polio  of  Jubal.  Grotius,  however,  and  others,  will  not 
allow  this  argument  to  be  conclufive,  becaufe  there  are  more 
patriarchal  names  for  which  we  can  find  no  fuch  Hebrew 
derivation,  than  there  are  of  thofe  which  have  fuch  deriva- 
tions ; that  names  occurring  in  the  Mofaic  hiffory  were  not 
original  names,  but  probably  tranflated  by  Mofes  into  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote ; and  becaufe  feveral  of  thefe 
names  are  more  particularly  derived  from  fome  other  of  the 
oriental  tongues  than  from  the  Hebrew.  But  refuming  the 
confideration  of  changes  which  a language  has  undergone, 
the  Hebrew,  in  which  fewer  of  thele  occur  than  in  other 
languages,  claims  priority.  In  order  to  give  this  argument 
its  full  force,  we  muff  feparate  from  its  original  charadter, 
for  reafons  which  lhall  be  given  under  a future  article,  all 
Maforetic  additions  (fee  Points);  we  muff  alfo  exclude 
all  thofe  prefixes  and  affixes,  which  have  been  fucceffively 
introduced,  in  order  to  give  it  compafs  and  precifion.  We 


muff  reftridt  our  attention  to  the  indeclinable  radix  or  root, 
feparate  from  the  various  voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers 
and  perfons  of  verbs,  and  alfo  adjectives,  and  numbers  and 
regimen  of  nouns,  which  have  been  improvements  fubfeqnent 
to  its  original  formation  ; and  further  recoiled  that  the  He- 
brew  verbs  confided  originally  of  three  letters,  and  that  they 
were  probably  pronounced  at  firft  as  monofvllables.  Thus 
fimplifying  the  language  and  reftoring  it  to  a few  names  of 
things,  perfons,  and  actions,  we  lhall  proceed  far  in  vindi- 
cating its  claim  to  originality.  After  all,  the  moll  probable 
opinion  feems  to  be,  that  neither  the  Hebrew,  nor  Syriac, 
nor  Chaldee,  nor  any  other  language  now  extant,  was  the 
true  original  tongue  in  fuch  a fenfe,  that  all  other  languages 
were  derived  from  it  as  their  fource  and  matrix  ; but  that 
this,  and  the  other  oriental  tongues,  were  either  coeval  and 
perhaps  one  and  the  fame,  or  that  they  all  fprung  from  or 
are  fo  many  different  dialedts  of  that  firft  language,  which 
is  itfelf  now  loft  among  them  : juft  as  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Spaniffi  are  none  of  them  the  languages  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  all  derived  from  it.  Sec  Language. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  been  highly  extolled  by  its 
partial  advocates,  and  it  is  unqueftionably  entitled,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fimplicity,  purity,  energy,  and  other  qualities, 
to  commendation.  This  language  is  laid  to  abound  in  the 
apteit  etymologies  and  roots  of  the  names  both  of  men  and 
things.  The  names  of  brutes  exprefs  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties more  fignificantly  and  more  accurately  than  in  any 
other  known  language  in  the  world.  Its  words  are  concife, 
yet  expreffive,  derived  from  a fmall  number  of  roots,  (its 
radical  words  being  now  no  more  than  about  500,  and 
rarely  confifting  of  more  than  three  letters,  or  two  fyl- 
lables,  frequently  one,  and  expreffed  by  two  founds,)  yet 
without  the  ltudied  and  artificial  compoiitions  of  the  Greek, 
and  Roman  languages.  Its  words  follow  each  other  with- 
out intricacy  or  tranfpofition.  Above  all,  notwithftanding 
its  fimplicity  and  concifenefs,  and  purity  of  original  radicals, 
it  has  the  happieft  and  richeft  fecundity  in  its  verbs  of  any 
known  tongue,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  is  owing  to 
the  variety  and  fufficiency  of  its  conjugations ; by  means  of 
which,  as  Bellarmine  obl'erves,  in  his  Hebrew  grammar,  all 
the  variety  of  fignifications,  into  which  it  is  poffible  for  a 
verb  to  be  branched  out,  are  expreffed  with  a very  fmall 
variation  of  a letter  or  two,  which,  in  any  other  language, 
cannot  be  done  without  circumlocution.  Properly  fpeaking, 
it  has  but  one  fimple  conjugation,  but  this  is  varied  in  each 
verb  feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effedt  of 
fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a great  number 
of  expreffions,  by  which  to  reprefent,  under  one  fingle  word, 
all  the  different  modifications  of  a verb,  and  feveral  ideas  at 
once;  which  in  the  modern,  and  moll  of  the  ancient  and  learn- 
ed languages,  are  expreffible  only  by  phrafes.  It  derives  alfo 
great  advantage,  with  refpedt  to  brevity  and  variety  of  ex- 
preffion,  from  its  few  prefixes  and  affixes,  which  annexed  to 
the  radix  or  root,  vary  its  fignification  almoft  at  pleafurc, 
and  when  the  radix  is  a verb,  exhibit  the  gender  of  the  ob- 
ject introduced.  Its  nouns  have  no  flexion  befides  that 
which  is  neceffary  to  indicate  the  difference  of  gender 
and  number.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguillied  by  articles,  confift- 
ing of  fingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of  a word ; its  pro- 
nouns are  fingle  letters  affixed,  and  the  prepofitions  are  pre- 
fixed to  words.  Some  learned  men,  fays  Dr.  Sharpe  (ubi 
fupra),  will  have  it  to  be  the  language  fpoken  by  Adam  in 
paradife,  and  that  the  faints  Will  l'peak  it  in  heaven ; alleg- 
ing, that  it  is  fo  concife,  aud  yet  fo  fignificant,  fo  pathetic, 
and  yet  fo  free  from  levity  or  bombaft,  as,  of  all  languages, 
to  approach  neareft  to  that  of  fpirits,  who  need  no  words  for 
conveying  their  ideas  to  each  other. 
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It  haB  been  fuppofed  by  many  vary  learned  men,  that  the 
Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  oflen  ufed  hierogly- 
phically,  and  that  each  had  its  feverai  diflinft  fenfe  under - 
itood  as  a hieroglyphic.  Ncwmann,  who  feeins  to  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this  fecret  meaning  of 
thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  explication  : aleph , 

he  fays,  is  a charadter  denoting  motion,  readinefs,  and 
activity  ; 3,  beth,  iignifies,  I,  matter,  body,  fubflance,  thing; 
2.  Place,  fpace  or  capacity  ; and  3.  In,  within  or  contain- 
ed ; J,  g'tmel , Hands  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of 
any  kind  ; *7,  daleth , fignifies  any  protrufion  made  from 
without,  or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  ; ,*7,  he , Hands  for 
prefence,  or  demon Arative  eflence  of  any  thing  ; 7,  vau. 
Hands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things  ; 7, 
dfain,  exprefles  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  compreflion, 
fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently  difeharging  and 
conltringing  a thing  together  ; it  alfo  fignifies,  fometimes, 
the  Heightening  of  any  figure  into  a narrow  point  at  the 
end ; n»  ebeth,  exprefles  aflociation,  fociety,  or  a kind  of 
compofition,  or  combination  of  things  together  ; 

Hands  for  the  withdrawing,  drawing  back,  or  recefs  of  any 
thing  ; jod,  fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in 
matter  or  in  time  ; 3,  caph , exprefles  a turning,  curvednefs 
or  concavity  ; ’■J,  lamed,  Hands  for  an  addition,  accefs,  im- 
pulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  preflure ; £,  mem , 
exprefles  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any  thing  in  what- 
ever fenfe  ; in  regard  to  continuous  qualities  it  fignifies,  the 
adding  length,  breadth,  and  circumference  ; and  in  disjunct 
qualities  it  fignifies  multitude;  J,  nuu,  fignifies  the  propaga- 
tion of  one  thing  from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from 
one  perfon  to  another  ; p,  famech,  exprefles  ciinHure  and 
coardlation  ; y,  am.  Hands  for  obfervation,  objection,  or 
obviation  ; P,  pc.  Hands  for  a crookednefs  or  an  angle  of 
any  figure  ; tfade,  exprefles  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
fion  ; p,  koph,  exprefles  a circuit  or  ambit;  *7,  rejh,  exprefles 
the  egrefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior  part  of  a thing, 
and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any  thing;  fignifies  the 

number  three  or  the  third  degree,  or  the  utmoH  perfection 
of  any  thing  ; /7,  tau,  exprefles  a fequel,  continuation,  or 
fucceflion  of  any  thing. 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feverai  particular 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  feparately  fignify  the  ideas 
of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  the  feverai  modifications  of 
matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that  a language,  the 
words  of  which  are  compofed  of  fuch  expreflive  charafters, 
mull  neceflarily  be  of  all  languages  the  mofl  perfect  and  ex- 
preflive ; as  the  words  formed  of  fuch  letters,  according  to 
their  determinate  feparate  fignifications,  muH  convey  the 
idea  of  all  the  matters  contained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feverai 
■chara&ers,  and  be  at  once  a name  and  a definition,  or  fuc- 
oin&  defeription  of  the  fubjedt,  and  all  things  material  as 
well  as  fpiritual,  all  objects  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
muH  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names  are  known,  and  their 
feparate  letters  conlidered.  Whether  the  Hebrew  language 
merits  thefe  high  encomiums  in  preference  to  all  others  or 
not,  yet  its  well  authenticated  antiquity,  and  the  venerable 
tone  of  its  writings,  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
other  dialedf  now  extant  in  the  world.  By  this  language 
God  has  thought  fit  to  convey  a great  part  of  his  revelations 
to  mankind,  and  the  feriptures  of  the  OldTellament  penned 
in  this  language  are  fo  nearly  connedted  with  thofe  of  the 
New,  that  the  Audy  of  it  may  be  recommended  to  the  fcho- 
lar,  and  particularly  to  the  divine. 

In  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  written  from  the  right 
to  the  left  hand,  there  are  22  letters,  which  are  divided  by- 
grammarians  into  guttural,  palatal,  dental,  labial,  and  lingual; 
v,  hich  divifion  is  taken  from  the  feverai  organs  of  fpeech, 


iome  ox  which  contribute  more  than  others  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  certain  letters.  The  letters,  with  their  names,' 
figures,  and  founds,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Name. 

Figure. 

Sound. 

Aleph 

K 

a,  as  in  call. 

Beth 

n 

b,  never  v. 

Gimel 

g,  hard,  as  gone. 

Daleth 

T 

d. 

He 

n 

h,  or  e,  a gentle  al'piration,  as 

in  holy,  at  the  beginning  of 
a word,  and  a in  the  end  of  a 
word,  or  e only. 


Vau 

7 

ti,  always  a vowel. 

Zain 

t 

z,  foft,  like  Gr.  zeta,  as  in  rofe. 

Hheth 

n 

hh,  a Hrong  guttural,  as  or  e, 
like  the  Greek  eta. 

Teth 

0 

t,  like  the  Greek  tau. 

Jod 

» 

i,  always  a vowel.  . 

Caph 

3 

k,  or  c hard. 

Darned 

1. 

Mem 

D 

tn.  . , 

Nun 

: 

.<1. 

Samech 

□ 

1. 

Ain 

y 

gn,  tig,  0 or  d. 

Phe 

D 

p,  ph,  like  Greek  f. 

Tfade 

y 

tf,  or  tz. 

Koph 

p 

h or  q,  Greek  k. 

Refli 

r. 

Schin  or 

ffiinjy 

Jh,  or  x. 

Thau 

n 

th,  or  t,  Greek  6 or  r. 

. B.  The  following  five  letters,  viz.  y tj  J £3  3,  are  at 

the  end  of  a word  written  thus,  y p|  T CD*]-  The  two  letters 
and  d,  are  fometimes  made  to  eoalcfce,  thus  V_T~» 

Of  the  above  22  letters  16  are  confonants,  and  according 
to  the  diHribution  of  Mafclef,  the  following  fix  are  vowels, 
viz.  y ’nlilN;  f°ur  °f  which,  viz.  ’ 1 H N are  finiple  and 
fhort,  and  two,  viz.  n and  y,  double  and  long,  becaufe  they 
are  more  Hrongly  afpirated.  Of  thefe  vowels  three  are  evi- 
dently- of  this  chara&er,  viz.  {^,7,  and  % a,  u,  and  i ; and 
they  have  been  called  “ Matres  leHionis,”  or  the  parents 
of  reading,  to  which  number  fome  have  added  p , com- 
prifing  them  all  in  the  technical  word  *7J"IN,  ehevi.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  the  vowels  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  are, 

N «■ 

pq  e Ihort,  or  Greek  t. 

f7  e long,  or  Greek  x. 

» i or  y. 

y •. 

7 v-  . . 

When  thefe  vowels  occur,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pros 
nouuce  Hebrew  words  ; but  words  and  fyllables  often  oc- 
cur, that  confill  merely  of  confonants,  and  in  which  none  of 
thefe  original  vowels  are  found.  If  we  rejeft  the  Maforetie 
punHuation,  we  are  alked  how  are  fuch  fyllables  and  words 
to  be  enunciated  ? We  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  in 
words  of  this  kind,  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
Jhort  vowels  that  are  wanting  : and  as  no  confonant  could 
be  articulated  without  a Ihort  vowel,  the  Hebrew  writers 
thought  it  fufficient,  in  words  dellitute  of  long  vowels,  to 
note  down  the  confonants  only  ; concluding,  as  they  might 
naturally  do,  that  in  this  abbreviated  form  the  meaning  of 
fuch  words  could  not  be  miflaken  by  the  reader.  They, 
therefore,  employed  their  vowel-charadters  for  the  pur- 
" pofe  of  exprefling  the  long  vowels,  when  thefe  conHituted  a 
radical  part  of  the  word.  For  the  Ihort  vowels  they  had  no 
3 S 2 characters, 
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chara&ers,  deeming  them  unneceflary.  Accordingly  fbme  patach  is  below  the  lad  letter  of  a word,  being  a guttural, 
have  propofed  to  infert  a Ihort  a or  t,  in  any  combination  of  it  is  to  be  pronounced  before,  and  not  alter  luch  letter  ; it 
confonant  ?,  to  facilitate  their  pronunciation.  This  method  is  then  called  patach  furtivum.  1 represents  two  vowels  and 

- - * * • * a confonant ; with  a point  above,  it  is  a cholem  ; with  a 

point  in  its  bofom,  it  is  fchurek,  but  if  it  has  a point  below, 
it  becomes  the  confonant  v.  For  an  account  of  the  Hebrew 


» exceedingly  fimple  ; whereas  the  Maforetic  pointing  is 
complex  and  difficult,  and  very  difcouraging  to  a beginner. 
Mafclef  propofes  to  fupply  the  vowel  that  is  wanted  between 
two  confonants  by  the  auxiliary  vowel  of  the  preceding  one; 
that  is,  by  the  vowel  which  immediately  follows  the  firft 
confonant  in  its  artificial  denomination.  The  artificial  de- 


accents, fee  Accents. 

We  have  already  obferved,  as  an  excellence  of  the  He« 
confonant  in  its  artificial  denomination.  The  artificial  de-  brew  language,  and  as  a circumitance  that  conduces  to  its 
nomination  of  n is  bcth,  of  J is  ghimcl,  of  “J  is  daleth  ; and  fimplicity  and  concifenefs,  that  the  relations  of  nouns  arc 
of  courfe  the  vowel  which  follows  3 is  e,  and  * is  its  auxili-  diftinguiffied  by  particles  or  prepoiitions  prefixed  ; and  the 
ary  vowel,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Suppofe  the  word  131  oc-  perfons,  modes,  or  tenfes  of  verbs  are  marked  by  means  of 


curs,  it  would  be  read  daber  : fo  in  having  no 

vowel,  Q is  followed  by  e,  ^ by  a,  by  i,  and  it  would 
be  read  phelajfth.  Many  bibles  being,  however,  ftill  printed 
on  the  Maforetic  plan,  we  fhall  here  give  a brief  account  of 
the  Maforetic  points,  referring  to  the  article  Points  the 
difcuffion  of  the  time  of  their  introduction  and  their  authori- 
ty. The  vowel-points  amount  in  number  to  15,  and  the 
accents  to  about  30.  The  points  may  be  divided  into  iigns 
•f  long,  Ihort,  and  very  Ihort  vowels,  as  below  : 

Long  vowels, 
ba,  kametz. 


5 

’n 

•o 

n 

n 

D 

2or2 

t • 

n 

\ 


chirek-longum. 


be,  tzere,  n. 

hi, 

bo,  cholem. 
bu,  ftuirek,  v. 

Short  vowels. 

ba,  patach. 

be,  fsegol. 

bi,  chirek-breve. 

bo,  kametz-chateplh 

bu,  kibbutz,  v. 


letters  of  a particular  order,  which  fometimes  appear  in  the 
middle,  fometimes  in  the  beginning,  and  fometimes  at  the 
tlofe  of  the  original  word.  With  this  view,  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  denominated  radical 
and  fervile,  the  former  conftituting  primitive  words,  called 
roots,  and  the  latter  derivatives,  which  are  employed  in  all 
the  various  flexions  of  words.  The  roots,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  are  generally  verbs,  confifling  commonly  of 
three  letters.  All  the  letters  may  be  radical,  but  the  ap- 
pellation is  appropriated  to  n,  becaufe  they  can  never  be 
fervile.  The  other  1 r letters  are  denominated  Cerviles,  and 
by  tliefe  the  whole  buiinefs  of  flexion,  derivation,  numbers, 
genders,  perfons,  and  tenfes,  is  accompliffied. 


Pure  radicals. 


Serviles. 


Very  fhort  vowels. 

Jif  a,  chateph-patach. 
e,  chatepli-fccgol. 

X o,  chateph-kametz. 

T** 

N.B.  Two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other  : are  called 
jheva,  which  reprefents  a very  Ihort  e.  It  is  pronounfced  only 
under  the  fir  ft  letter  of  a word,  under  a doubled  or  dag- 
hefbed  letter,  after  another  fheva,  or  after  a long  vowel.  In 
•ther  cafes  it  is  quiefeent.  The  term  chateph  fignities  fhort. 
The  letter  has  fometimes  a point  above  its  right  branch, 
and  fometimes  above  its  left ; thus  'Jj,  fhin,  and  fin.  If 
the  preceding  letter  wants  a point,  the  right  hand  point  of 
ffiin  is  cholem,  or  6 long.  When  the  letter  immediately 
following  has  no  point,  fhin  is  furnifhed  with  two  points, 
thus  the  left  one  cholem,  if  there  be  no  point  below  ; 
the  right  cholem,  if  the  preceding  letter  is  unpointed.  A 
dot  or  point  in  the  middle  of  a letter  is  called  daghefh ; 
and  the  letter  is  fometimes  doubled  by  it,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  daghefh  forte  ; fometimes  it  only  removes  the  afpira- 
tion  from  the  letters  J-|  J and  it  then  is  called  daghefh. 
lene.  A fimilar  point  placed  in  the  bofom  of  * and  p im- 
ports that  they  are  to  be  founded,  when  otherwife  they 
would  be  fiknt.  Thi3  point  is  called  mappik.  When  (-) 


N 

n 

n 

T 

n 

n 

0 

* 

D 

V 

*7  ** 

3 

0 

V 

3 

P 

\ 

n 

The  cafes  of  nouns  are 

diftinguiffied,  not  by  their  termi- 

mations,  but  by  letters  or 

prepofitions  prefixed  ; as  in  the 

following  example. 

Nom. 

rex. 

Gen. 

regis, 

Dat. 

regi, 

Accuf. 

regem, 

Voc. 

0 rex. 

Ablat. 

a rege. 

Mafculine  nouns  form  their  plural  by  added  to  the 
lingular,  and  feminines  by  adding  pj  to  the  fingular.  All 
the  fervile  letters  ufed  as  prefixes  to  nouns  are  comprehended 
in  this  technical  memorial  Adjeftives  and 

participles  are  often  ufed  as  fubftantives  ; in  which  cafe  the 
definite  article  p is  often  prefixed  to  them.  Thefe  are  fre- 
quently placed  after  the  fubftantive  ; and  a fingular  or  plu- 
ral adje&ive  is  fometimes  joined  with  a plural  or  fingular  fub- 
ftantive. Sometimes  the  termination  of  the  adjective  is  fe- 
minine when  the  fubftantive  is  mafculine.  Degrees  of  com- 
parifon  are  commonly  exprefled  by  adverbs  or  pfepofitions. 
The  fuperlative  degree  is  exprefted  by  a repetition  of  the  po- 
fitive,  or  fubjoining  the  name  of  God  to  words  in Jlatii  regi- 
minis.  Nouns  Handing  alone,  or  independent  of  other  words, 
are  faid  to  be  in  Jlatu  abfoluto  ; but  when  they  are  placed  be- 
fore fubftantives,  differing  ih  fignification,  they  are  faid  to  be 
in  Jlatu  regiminis  or  conjlruiio.  The  word  in  regimine  fometimes 
undergoes  no  change,  and  its  regimen  is  only  known  by  juxta- 
pofition.  Words  in  this  ftate  admit  of  a change  of  C’  in 
pafculine  plurals  into  1,  or  by  expunging  q ; and  p the 

mark 
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mark  of  the  feminine  Angular  is  changed  into  Jq,  Of  Affixes 
and  fuffixes,  fee  thefe  terms. 

Verbs,  as  we  have  before  faid,  have,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
enly  one  conjugation,  or  are  indeclinable.  The  radical  word 
remains  unvaried,  and  the  inflexion  is  carried  on  by  fervile 
letters.  The  conjugations  in  the  Hebrew  language  are  de- 
noted by  the  technical  terms  of  kal,  niphal,  hiphil  and  ho- 
phal,  and  hithpahel  ; which  names  are  derived  from  the  old 
theme  operatus  ejl , which  was  the  model  of  verbs,  the 

middle  letter  y being  pronounced  as  a itrong  guttural.  Kal, 
i.  e.  lxvis,  denotes  the  pure  root,  unburdened  with  fervile 
letters,  and  reprefents  the  a&ive  voice.  Niphal  is  the  paflive 
of  kal,  and  is  formed  by  fixing  J to  the  radical  letters. 
Hiphil,  in  the  aftive  voice,  is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
firit  radical,  and  inferting  i betwixt  the  fecond  and  third.  It 
fignifies  to  cauie  or  command  another  to  perforin  the  action 
of  the  verb  ; and  its  paflive  is  hophal.  Hithpahel  bears  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greeks ; it  is 
formed  bv  prefixing  P),*q  to  the  radical  letters,  and  com- 
monly fignifies  to  perform  the  action  of  the  verb  to  one’s 
felf,  or  frequently  to  repeat  the  adlion.  The  letters  prefixed 
to  the  radical  letters  or  inferted  between  them  are  called  the 
“ charadlerillics”  of  the  conjugations.  Hebrew  verbs  have 
only  three  moods';  viz.  the  indicative, imperative  and  infinitive. 
The  future  is  often  ufed  for  the  imperative,  and  the  fubjunc- 
tive  or  optative  mood  isexprefied  by  conjunctions  placed  be- 
fore the  indicative.  All  verbs  are  declined  by  fragments  of 
the  perfonal  pronouns,  prefixed  or  fubjoined  to  the  radical 
letters.  Hebrew  verbs  are  perfect  or  defective,  perfect  when 
they  retain  all  their  radical  letters  through  every  mood  and 
form  ; and  defective  when  they  reject  one  or  more  radical 
letters  in  fome  of  their  parts. 

Nounsare  formed  from  verbs,  i.  By  abilraftion  of  radical 
letters  ; 2.  By  commutation  of  radical  letters  ; %■.  By  pre- 
fixion  of  ferviles  ; 4.  By  infertion  of  the  fame  f and  5.  By 
addition  of  the  fame.  Nouns  formed  by  thb  prelixion  or 
addition  of  ferviles  are  denominated  heemantic,  becaufe  the 
letters  which  compofe  the  word  eredidi,  are 

employed  in  their  formation  ; and  to  the  number  may  be 
added  the  letter  q.  For  the  letters  exprefling  numbers  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  fee  Character.  For  the  heri  and 
chetib ; fee  thefe  articles.  For  the  Hebrew  fyntax,  fee 
Syntax.  The  following  directions  will  ferve  for  finding 
the  root  and  reftoring  the  radical  letters.  1.  Reject  the 
ferviles,  and  if  three  pure  radicals  remain,  thefe  conftitute  the 
root.  2.  If  two  remain,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  in  ab- 
breviated roots,  prefix  to  thefe  either  3 or  % or  infert  3 be- 
twixt them,  orpoilpone  J"|>  or  double  the  fecond.  On  the 
fubjedl  of  the  Hebrew  language,  fee  Mafclef  s Grammatics 
Hebnea,  1743,  tom  i.  Wilfon’s  Elements  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  ed.  2.  1788.  Robcrtfon's  Editio  Secunda  Gram- 
maticx  Hebrxx,  &c.  Edinb.  1783.  See  Masoha  and 
Points. 

Hebkkw,  Rabbinical,  or  Modern  Hebrew , is  the  lan- 
guage ufed  by  the  rabbins,  in  the  writings  they  have  com- 
puted. Tin;  bafe,  or  body  hereof,  is  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two 
languages,  the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably  en- 
larged and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabic  : the  rell  is  chiefly  compofed  of 
words  and  expreflions,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  ; fome  from 
the  Latin  ; and  others  from  the  other  modern  tongues ; 
particularly  that  fpoken  in  the  place  where  each  rabbin 
lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  mull  be  allowed  a very  copious 
language.  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  “ Hill.  Crit.  du.  Vieux 
Tenant.”  liv.  iii.  chap.  27 , obferve*  that  there  is  fcarce  any 


art  or  feience  • hut  the  rabbins  have  treated  thereof  in  it. 
They  have  tranflated  mod  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  ma- 
thematicians, allronomers,  and  phyficians  ; and  have  wrote 
themfelves  on  moll  fubjeCts : they  do  not  want  even  orators 
and  poets.  Add,  that  this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is 
fo  crowded  with  foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough 
in  the  works  of  thofe  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

M.  Simon  fays,  it  is  impoflible  to  reduce  it  into  an  art,  or 
fyflem  of  rules  ; but  feveral  learned  men  are  of  another 
fentiment  ; and  it  not  only  appears  poffible,  but  has  aftually 
been  performed.  Genebrard  firll  attempted  it  in  his  “ Ira- 
s'^’ Rabbinica,”  which  yet  goes  no  farther  than  the  learn- 
ing to  read  it.  Buxtorf  feconded  him,  at  the  end  of  his 
Hebrew  Grammar ; where  we  have  an  additional  piece, 
under  the  title  “ Lettionis  Hebrereo-Germanicce  Ulus  Sc 
Exercitatio.”  Others  have  gone  yet  farther;  Maius  has 
given  us  a rabbinical  grammar,  at  Gieffen,  under  the 
title  of  “ Johannis  Maii  Grammatica  Rabbinica and 
before  him  Sennert  had  done  the  fame  ; “ Rabbinifmus  ; 
i.  e.  Prtecepta  Targumico-Talmudico-Rabbinica.”  Wir- 
temb.  an,  1666. 

Hebrew  Muftc.  Notwithllanding  the  unremitting  labours 
of  the  firll  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  learning  and  dili- 
gence of  innumerable  tranflators  and  commentators,  but  few 
materials  of  great  importance  can  be  acquired  for  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  mufical  department,  except  what  the  Bible  itfelf 
contains ; as  the  firll  periods  of  the  hillory  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  from  its  high  antiquity,  can  receive  no  illullration 
from  cotemporary  hillorians,  or  from  human  tellimony. 

I he  chief  part,  therefore,  of  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
colledt  the  principal  palfages  relative  to  thofe  early  ages  of 
the  world,  the  tranfadfions  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
facred  writings  with  true  and  genuine  fimplicity,  and  to  ar- 
range them  in  chronological  order  ; a talk  which,  however 
trivial  and  eafy  it  may  feem,  will  not  be  without  its  ufe  in  a 
General  Hillory  of  Mufic  ; as  it  will  at  lead  (hew,  that  this 
art  has  always  had  admiflion  into  the  religious  ceremonies, 
public  fellivals,  and  focial  amufements  of  mankind. 

J he  conllruclion  and  ufe  of  mufical  inilruments  havea  very 
early  place  among  the  inventions  attributed  to  the  firll  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe,  by  Mofes  : for,  Genefis,  chap.  iv.  ver.  21, 
.Tubal,  the  fixth  defeendant  from  Cain,  is  called  “ the  father 
of  all  fueh  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.” 

But  though  this  circumltance  is  mentioned  fo  foon  in  the 
Pentateuch,  yet  it  could  have  happened  but  a fhort  time 
befor  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1656  ; confequently  the  world  mull 
have  been  peopled  many  centuries  before  the  invention  took 
place.  And  with  refpecl  to  the  inilrument  called  an  organ , 
in  the  Englilh  verfion  of  this  pald'-ge,  it  mull  not  be  ima- 
gined that  inch  a noble  and  complicated  machine  is  there 
implied,  as  the  prefent  inilrument  of  that  name.  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  called  huggab,  which,  fay  the  commentators, 
was  a kind  of  fyrinx,  or  tiilula.  The  Septuagint,  inilead  of 
harp  and  organ,  lias  4-aVniji o»  xiG ocem,  pfaltry  and  cithara  ; 

the  Syriac,  cithararn  et  ffides  ; Chaldaean  paraphrafe,  ipfe  fuit 
magijler  omnium  canentium  in  nablio,  feientium  ccmtium  cithara 
et  organi.  Nablion  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  harp.  The 
Arabic  has  tympanum  et  cithararn ; and  the  French  has  le 
violon  et  let  argues. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  tranflators,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  knowing  what  were  the  real 
forms  and  properties  of  the  Hebrew  inilruments,  have 
given  to  them  the  names  of  fuch  as  were  of  the  molt 
common  ufe  in  their  own  countries. 

No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  the  feriptures  of  the 
practice  of  mufic,  till  more  than  fix  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge.  But  in  Genefis  xxxi.  and  26th  and  27th  verfes, 

about 
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about  1739  year9  before  Chrift,  according  *n  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  both  vocal  and  iuftrumental  mufic  are  fpoken 
of  as  things  in  common  life. 

“ And  Laban  faid  to  Jacob,  what  haft  thou  done,  that 
thou  haft  ftolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my 
daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  fword  ?” 

“ Wherefore  didft  thou  flee  away  fecretly,  and  ftcal 
away  from  me  ? and  didft  not  tell  me,  that  I might  have 
fent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  fongs,  with  tabret,  and 
with  harp  ?” 

Laban  was  a Syrian,  and  brother  to  Rebecca,  Ifaac’s 
wife  ; fo  that  the  tabret  and  the  harp  ftiould  be  ranked 
among  Affyrian  inftruments. 

After  this  time  the  facred  text  furnifhes  no  mufical  inci- 
dent, till  the  year  14.91  before  Chrift,  when  we  have  the 
firft  hymn,  or  pfalm,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  upon  record. 
It  contains  the  pious  effufions  of  Mofes,  alter  the  paffage 
of  the  Red  fea,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
juft  efcaped  from  bondage. 

“ Then  fang  Mofes  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  this  fong 
unto  the  Lord,  and  fpake,  faying,  I will  ling  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  glorioufly,”  &c.  Exod.  xv. 

Mofes  is  feconded  on  this  occafion  by  Miriam,  the  pro- 
phetefs,  and  filler  of  Aaron,  who  “ took  a timbrel  in  her 
hand,  ver.  20 ; and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  witli 
timbrels  and  with  dances.” 

“ And  Miriam  anfwered  them,  ling  ye  to  the  Lord,” 
&c. 

Here  is  an  early  inftance  of  women  being  permitted  to 
bear  a part  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  as  well  as 
of  vocal  mufic  being  accompanied  by  inftrumental,  and  by 
dancing. 

St.  Stephen  tells  us  (A6ls,  vii.  ver.  21,  22.)  that  Mofes, 
having  been  educated  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter  “ as  her  own 
foil,  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians.”  And 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  particularizes  his  acquirements,-  by- 
affirming  that  “ he  was  inllrudled  in  his  maturer  age  by  the 
Egyptians  in  all  liberal  fciences,  as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
rhythm,  harmony,  but,  above  all,  medicine  and  mufic.” 

However,  in  the  infancy  of  a ftate,  a nation  has  but  little 
leifure  for  cultivating  mufic  any  otherwife  than  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  religious  rites  and  the  military  art.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  no  other  mufical  inftrument  mentioned  during 
the  adminiftration  of  the  great  Hebrew  legiflator,  than 
trumpets,  except  the  timbrel,  ufed  by  Miriam.  Numb, 
chap.  x.  2.  he  is  ordered  by  divine  command  to  make  two 
trumpets  of  filver  of  a whole  piece,  “ for  aflembling  toge- 
ther the  people,  and  for  journeying  the  camps.”  And  in 
the  eight  following  verfes  all  the  fignals  to  be  founded  by 
one  and  by  two  trumpets  are  regulated.  But  thefe  inftru- 
ments feem  to  differ  from  that  of  the  jubilee,  in  nothing  but 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  made  : as  the  Plebrew  text, 
and  the  feveral  verfions,  agree  in  calling  all  by  one  name. 

The  feaft  of  trumpets  inftituted  by  Mofes,  Numb.  xxix.  1. 
in  the  month  of  September,  is  imagined  to  have  been  the 
celebration  of  harveft  home.  “ And  in  the  feventh  month, 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  rrwmth,  ye  fhall  have  a holy  convoca- 
tion; ye  (hall  do  no  fervile  work  ; it  is  a day  of  blowing 
the  trumpets  unto  you.”  The  rigid  obfervance  of  the 
Sabbath  upon  every  feventh  day,  rendered  feven  a facred 
number  among  the  Hebrews.  Hence,  not  only  the  feventh 
day,  but  the  feventh  week,  the  feventh  month,  the  feventh 
year,  and  feven  times  feventh  year,  were  kept  holy  : “ and 
on  the  fiftieth  year  thou  lhall  caul'e  the  trumpet  of  the  ju- 
bilee to  found  throughout  the  land.”  Levit.  xxv.  o. 

The  trumpets  of  rams  horns  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho, 
reem  to  have  been  lefs  nmfieal  inftruments,  than  military 


fignals  for  the  affailant  to  march  and  ftiont  by,  in  order,  by 
their  noife,  to  terrify  and  difmay  the  enemy. 

Upon  this  occafion  all  the  powers  of  the  number  feven 
were  put  in  practice.  “ Seven  priefts  fhall  bear  before  them 
feven  trumpets,  and  the  feventh  day  ye  fhall  compafs  the 
city  feven  times,  and  the  priefts  fhall  blow  with  the  trumpets.” 
Jofh.  vi.  4.. 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  mufic,  till  the  fong  of  De- 
borah and  Barak,  Judges  v.  which  feems  to  have  been  fung 
in  dialogue,  and  wholly  without  inftruments.  It  was  about 
fifty  years  after  this  period,  and  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  before  Chrift,  that  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Jephtha,  upon  hearing  of  her  father’s  victory  over  the  Am- 
monites, went  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances: 
Judges  ii.  34.  From  this  time  till  Saul  was  choien  king, 
1095,  B.  C.  the  facred  text  is  wholly  filent  about  every 
fpecies  of  mufic,  except  that  of  the  trumpet  in  military  ex- 
peditions. 

But  liere  an  incident  occurs,  which  feems  to  merit  par- 
ticular attention.  It  appears  from  many  paffages  in  ferip- 
ture,  that  mufic  was  as  nearly  allied  to  prophecy  as  to 
poetry. 

When  Samuel,  after  fecretly  anointing  Saul  king,  in- 
ftructs  the  new  monarch  in  the  meafures  he  is  to  purfue  for 
eftablifhing  himfelf  on  the  throne,  he  fays,  “ And  it  fhall 
come  to  pafs,  when  thou  art  come  to  the  city  (Bethel,)  that 
thou  fhalt  meet  a company  of  prophets  coming  down  from 
the  high  place,  with  a pfaltery  and  tabret,  and  a pipe, 
and  a harp  before  them,  and  they  fhall  prophefy.  And 
the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  fhalt 
prophefy-  with  them.” 

Who  is  ignorant,  fay's  Quintilian,  that  mufic  in  ancient 
times  was  fo  much  cultivated,  and  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
that  muficiaiis  were  called  by  the  names  of  prophets  and 

fig'* ? . . . 

Votes,  in  Latin,  is  a common  term  for  prophet,  poet,  and 
mujician.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  deferibing  the  different 
kinds  of  Egyptian  priefts,  and  their  functions,  fays,  that  the 
principal  of  them  were  called  prophets.  The  oracles  of  the 
ancients  were  delivered  in  fong  ; and  the  Pythian  priefts, 
who  compofed  into  hexameter  verfe  the  loofe  and  disjointed 
expreflions  of  the  agonizing  Pythia,  were  ftyled  prophets, 
Thefe,  according  to  Plutarch,  “ were  Rated 
round  the  fanctuary,  in  order  to  receive  the  words  of  the 
Pythia,  and  inclofe  them  immediately  into  a certain  number 
of  verfes,  as  liquors  areinclofed  in  bottles.” 

The  improvifatori  of  Italy  are  ftill  accompanied  by  an 
inftrument,  like  the  prophets  of  old;  and  Italian  poets,  who 
write  down  verfes,  fing  at  the  time  of  compofing  them. 

The  examples  in  Scripture  of  this  union  of  mufic  and 
prophecy  are  numerous.  “ Moreover,  David,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  hoft,  feparated  to  the  fervice  of  the  fons  of 
Afaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jedutluiri,  who  ftiould  pro- 
phefy  with  harps,  with  pfalters,  and  with  cymbals. — Of  the 
fons  of  Afaph,  four,  who  prophefied  according  to  the 
order  of  the  king  : — Of  Jeduthun,  fix,  who  prophefied  with 
a harp,  to  give  thanks  and  to  praife  the  Lord.  And  of  the 
fons  of  Heman,  the  king’s  feer,  in  the  words  of  God,  four- 
teen, to  lift  up  the  horn.” 

But  the  moll  ftriking  example  of  the  cuftom  practifed  by 
the  prophets,  of  tranquillizing  their  minds,  and  exciting  in 
themfelves  divine  inspiration,  by  means  of  mufic,  is  in  the 
fecond  book  of  Kings. 

The  three  fovereigns  of  Ifrael,  Judah,  and  Edom,  march- 
ing with  their  armies  through  a wildernefs,  were  all  upon 
the  point  of  being  deftroyed  by  thirll,  as  there  was  no  water 
to  be  found  in  their  paffage,  either  for  man  or  beait. 


“ And 
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**  Anq  the  king  of  Ifracl  faid,  alas  ! that  the  Lord  hath 
(ailed  thefe  three  kings  together,  to  deliver  them  into  the 
nand  of  Moab.  But  Jehofhaphat  faid,  is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord  by’ 
him?  And  one  of  the  king  of  Ifrael’s  fervartts  anfwered 
and  faid,  here  is  Elifha,  the  fon  of  Shaphat.  So  the  king 
of  Ifrael  and  Jehofhaphat,  and  the  king  of  Edom,  went 
down  to  him. — And  Elifha  faid,  bring  me  a minftrel.  And 
it  came  to  pafs  when  the  minftrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,,  and  he  faid,  “ Thus  faith  the 
Lord,  make  this  valley  full  of  ditches,”  &c. 

David,  by  having  cultivated  nnilic  fo  early  in  youth,  feems 
to  have  been  intended  by  his  family  for  the proftjji-.n  of  a pro- 
phet. St.  Ambrofe  fays,  that  he  had  always  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  was  chofen  by  God  himfelf,  in  preference 
to  all  other  prophets,  to  compote  pfalms.  (Brief.  in  Pfal.  i..) 
See  David. 

It  has  ever  been  the  cuftom  of  legiflators  and  founders  of 
religion,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  to  re- 
tain part  of  the  former  laws  and  religious  inftitutions.  The 
Egyptians  divided  the  inhabitants  of  their  country  into, 
calls,  or  tribes,  confining  each  profefllon  to  one-  family- 
And  as  mufic  was  many  ages  confined  by  them  to  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  to  religious  purpofes,  the  Hebrews,  who  had  their 
prts  and  fciences  from  the  Egyptians,  and  who  adopted  many 
of  their  religious  rites,  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  after- 
wards thofe  of  the  Pagans,  in  order  to  conciliate  parties,  and 
facilitate  the  eftablilhment  of  a new  worfhip,  made  both 
piiefts  and  muficians  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of  Levi.  “ And 
the  Tons  of  Aaron  the  priefts-  fhall  blow  with  the  trumpets,, 
and  they  fhall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance  for  ever,  through- 
out your  generations-”  Accordingly,  during  the  life  of 
Mofes,  none  but  the  priefts  blew  the  trumpets,  whether  in 
peace  or  war  t as*  afterwards,  in  Jofhua’s  adminiftration, 
both  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho,  and  upon  all  other  occafions,  we 
find  the  office  of  blowing,  the  trumpets  was  ftill  confined  to 
the  prieftliood  : and,  when  David  firft  regulated  the  mufical 
ellablifhments,  for  the  fervice  of  religion,  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  feledl  band  of  finging  men  and  finging  women,  but 
all  the  four  thoufand  performers  upon  inftruments,,  were 
chofen  from  the  families  of  priefts  and  Levites. 

Of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  tile  Hebrews,  fo  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Pfalms,  fo  difcordant  are  the  commentators  oiv 
the  fubjeft,  that  no  precise  or  fatisfactory  idea  can  be  fug- 
gefled  on  the  fubjeft-  If,  indeed,  the  leaf!  ray  of  hope  re- 
main, that  a true  idea  of  Jewifh  inftruments  can  ever  be 
acquired,,  it  mull  be  from  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  where 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  fpoils  brought  by  that  emperor  from 
Jerufalem  have  been  exactly  reprefented  in  fculpture. 
Among  thefe  are  feveral  mufical  inftruments,  particularly 
the  filver  trumpets,  called  by  the  Hebrews  cbatz.otzeroth  ; 
and  horns,  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  ftiawms,  mentioned  fo 
often  in  feripture,  called  in  Hebrew  keranim , or  Jacerilotal 
trumpets. 

But  the  arch  upon  which  thefe  inftruments  are  fculptured, 
though,  according  to  Venuti,  of  excellent  workinanfhip, 
was  not  credted  till  after  the  death  of  Titus  ; and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  the  inftruments  are  of  no  uncommon  form.  The 
trumpets  are  long  ftraight  tubes,  as  modern  trumpets  would 
be,  if  not  folded  up,  for  the  convenience  of  the  player  ; and 
the  horns  are  fuch  as  frequently  occur  in  ancient  fculpture. 
Examples  of  both  may  be  feen  in  Blanchini,  Bartholinus, 
Montfaucon,  Padre  Martini,  and  all  the  writers  upon  ancient 
mufic. 

The  reign  of  Solomon,  fo  long,  fo  pacific,  and  fo  glorious 
to  the  Hebrews,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Auguftan  age  of 
that  people  } whofe  profperity,  during  this  period,  not  only 
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enabled  them  to  cultivate  arts  and  fciences  among  themfelvej, 
but  ftimulated  foreigners  to  vilit  and  affift  them.  And  ni 
we  find  that  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and 
and  his  fucceftbrs,  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  a great 
part  of  their  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts,  fo  the  Hebrews, 
under  Solomon’s  government,  had  affiftance  from  Egypt 
and  from  Tyre.  Riches  and  renown  never  fail  to  attraft 
talents  into  a country  from  neighbouring  kingdoms.  As 
to  mufic  and  poetry,  which  were  put  upon  fo  refpe&able  a 
footing  in  the  former  reign,  they  feem  to  have  had  their  fhare 
of  attention  in  this  ; particularly  in  the  fervice  of  the  tem- 
ple, at  the  dedication  of  which,  if  we  may  credit  Jofephus, 
“ Solomon  made  two  hundred  thoufand  trumpets,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  Mofes  : (Mofes  was  ordered  to  make 
two  trumpets  of  filver  only.  Numb.  x.  2.)  and  forty  thou- 
fand inftruments  of  mufic  (as  if  trumpets  were  not  inftru- 
ments of  mufic)  to  record  and  praife  God  with,  as  the 
pfaltery  and  harp  of  eleftrum,”  a mixed  metal,  of  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  four  parts  were  gold,  and  the  fifth  part 
was  filver.  Jofephus  has  often  been  aecufed  of  inaccuracy 
in  other  things ; and  with  refpeft  to  mufic,  his  accounts 
neither  bear  the  marks  of  judgment  nor  fidelity ; but  we 
have  information  from  much  better  authority,  “ That  So- 
lomon appointed,  according  to  the  order  of  David  his  father, 
the  courfes  of  the  priefts  to  their  fervice,  and  the  Levites' 
to  their  charges,  to  praife  and  minifter  before  the  priefts,  as 
the  duty  of  every  day  required.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  expounders  and  commentators 
of  the  facred  writings,  that  Solomon  was  author  of  fome  of 
the  Pfalms  that  are  attributed  to  David-  Of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  he  was  no  lefs  fond  of  poetry  than  his  father. 
In  the  firft  of  Kings,  iv..  and  xxv.  we  are  told  that  “ he 
fpake  three  thoufand  proverbs  : and  his  fongs  were  ? thou- 
fand and  five.”  But  whether,  like  the  royal  Pfalmift,  he 
was  a p radical  mufician,  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of 
his  reign.  However,  in  Ecclefiaftes,  ii.  8.  we  find  mufic 
mentioned  by  this  voluptuous  prince  among  the  vain  luxuries 
and  vexations  of  fpirit,  with  which  he  found  himfelf  fatiated  : 
“ I gat  me  men-fingers  and  women-fingers,  and  the  delights 
of  the  fons  of  men,  as  mufical  inftruments,  and  that  of  all 
forts  :”  which  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  fubjeft  of 
mufic  during  this  fplendid  reign. 

A century  palled  from  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
without  the  mention  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  feripture 
concerning  the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  except  the  paffiige 
already  cited,  where  Elillia  calls  for  a minftrel  to  awaken 
inspiration,  previous  to  his  prophefying. 

In  the  year  896,  B.  C.  the  fingers  are  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  obtaining  a fingular  advantage  in 
favour  of  Jehofhaphat,  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  ; 
the  muficians  following  the  camp  in  the  fame  order  as  they 
ferved  in  the  temple,  marched  as  a vanguard  in  the  field 
with  their  inftruments : “ And  the  Levites  of  the  children 
of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  children  of  the  Korahites,  flood 
up  to  praife  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  with  a loud  voice  on 
high. — And  when  Jehofhaphat  had  confulted  with  the 
people,  he  appointed  fingers  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  fhould 
praife  the  beauty  of  holinefs  as  they  went  out  before  the 
army,  and  to  fay,  praife  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  And  when  they  began  to  fing  and  to  praife,  the 
Lord  fet  ambufhments  againft  the  children  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  were  come  againft  Judah, 
and  they  were  fmitten.” 

The  Hebrews  frequently  attributed  their  fuccefs  in  battle 
to  the  animation  given  the  troops  by  the  trumpets,  which 
were  always  blown  by  priefts  and  Levites,  whom  the  people 
highly  reverenced,  and  regarded  as  infpired  perfons. 
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“ And  behold,  God  himfelf  is  with  us,  for  our  captain, 
and  his  prieft  with  founding  trumpets,  to  cry  alarm  againft 
you. — And  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold  the  battle 
was  before  and  behind,  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
the  priefts  founded  with  the  trumpets.  Then  the  men  of 
Judah  gave  a fhout ; and  it  came  to  pafs  as  the  men  of 
Judah  (houted,  that  God  fmote  their  enemies.’’ 

It  was,  in  like  manner,  the  part  of  the  ancient  Gallic, 
German,  and  Britilh  druids,  who  were  not  only  priefts,  but 
muficians,  to  animate  their  countrymen  to  the  fight. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  had  to  fpeak  of  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews  ; we  have 
little  more  to  add,  except  what  will  indicate  its  negleft  and 
decline. 

But  few  memorials  remain  concerning  it,  from  the  victory 
obtained  by  Abijah,  till  the  captivity  and  deftrutlion  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim.  Before  this  period,  mufic,  and  other  lacred 
rites,  had  been  frequently  much  corrupted,  during  the  wars, 
and  by  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  ; and  at  every  at- 
tempt to  reftore  them  to  their  former  purity  and  fplendour, 
we  find  the  number  of  thofe  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
temple  diminilhed,  and  their  efforts  more  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual. At  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  after  the 
crown  had  been  ufurped  by  Athaliah,  we  arc  told  that  “ the 
princes  and  the  trumpets  ftood  by  the  king  : and  all  the 
people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  founded  with  trumpets,  alfo 
the  fingers  with  inftruments  of  mufic  ; and  fuch  as  taught 
to  fing  praife.”  And  Jehoiada,  during  the  minority  of  Joalh, 
“ appointed  the  offices  with  rejoicing,  as  it  was  ordained  by 
David.”  B.  C.  878.  And  in  this  reign  we  find  that  “ the 
fingers,  the  fons  of  Afaph,”  were  reftored  to  their  places. 

Thefe  continued,  however,  but  a fiiort  time  in  the  minitlry, 
before  they  were  driven  out,  and  the  king  and  people  became 
profelytes  to  another  form  of  worftiip.  But  after  various 
revolutions  both  in  religion  and  government,  a powerful 
attempt  was  made,  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  about 
726  years  B.  C.  to  reftore  the  temple  to  all  its  ancient 
fplendour. 

“ And  he  fet  the  Levites  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  with 
cymbals,  with  pfalteries,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  David. — rind  the  Levites  ftood  with  the 
inftruments  of  David,  and  the  priefts  with  the  trumpets. — 
But  the  priefts  were  too  few”  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies 
formerly  folemnizcd  in  the  temple.  However,  “ there  was 
now  great  joy  in  Jerufalem  ; for  fince  the  time  of  Solomon, 
there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerufalem." 

But  this  happy  period  was  of  Ihort  continuance  ; new 
fchifins  and  new  misfortunes  foon  put  an  end  to  it.  And 
in  the  year  606,  B.  C.  the  Hebrew  nation  was  fubdued  ; 
the  temple  plundered  and  deftroyed  ; and,  foon  after,  both 
king  and  people  were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cent  captives  to 
Babylon. 

During  the  feventy  years  captivity,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Hebrews  were  denied  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  rites  ; nor  could  they  have  much  time  or  inclination 
for  domeftic  amufements  or  feftivity  ; fo  that  mufic,  the 
child  of  leifure  and  happinefs,  and  parent  of  innocent  plea- 
fure,  muft  have  been  negledfcd,  and  (hut  out  of  their  houfes, 
as  an  unwelcome  gueft.  The  idea  of  every  thing  that 
awakened  recollection  of  former  felicity,  muft  have  been 
painful  in  a ftate  of  flavery.  “ By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
we  fat  down  and  wept : when  we  remembered  thee,  O Sion. 
As  for  eur  harps  we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  trees  that 
are  therein.  For  they  that  led  us  away  captives,  required 
of  us  then  a fong,  and  melody  in  our  heavinefs  : Sing  us 
one  of  the  fongs  of  Sion.  How  (hall  we  fing  the  Lord’s  long 
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in  a ftrange  land  ? If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerufalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning.” 

Thefe  are  the  natural  fentiments  and  feelings  of  a people 
but  lately  fallen  from  a ftate  of  profperity  and  happinefs, 
into  that  of  bondage  and  mifery. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  collc&ed  relative  to  the  mufic 
of  the  Hebrews,  only  (hews  that  it  was  in  general  ufe  among 
them,  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  Egypt,  till  they  ceafed 
to  be  a nation  ; but  what  kind  of  mufic  it  was  with  which 
they  were  fo  much  delighted,  no  means  are  now  left  to  deter- 
mine. That  they  Lad  their  firft  mufic  and  inftruments, 
whatever  they  were,  from  the  Egyptians,  appears  to  admit 
of  no  doubt ; but  thefe  feemed  to  have  remained  in  a very 
rude  ftate  till  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when,  per- 
haps, they  were  more  improved  in  quantity  than  quality  ; 
for  the  great  number  of  Levites,  of  finging  men  and  finging 
women,  as  well  as  of  trumpets,  (hawms,  cornets,  faebuts, 
cymbals,  and  timbrels,  could  only  augment  the  noify  cry  of 
joy,  or  the  clamour  of  petition. 

However,  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any  nation, 
except  the  Egyptians,  where  mufic  had  been  cultivated  fi» 
early  as  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  brighteft  pe- 
riod of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  the  Greeks  at  that  time  having 
hardly  invented  their  rudeft  inftruments  : for  Homer  and 
Hefiod,  the  refiners,  if  not  the  inventors,  of  Greek  poetry  j 
and  Orpheus,  Mufseus,  and  Linus,  to  whom  they  attribute 
the  invention  of  their  mufic  and  inftruments,  all  fiouriftied, 
according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  after  thefe  Hebrew  mo- 
narchs. 

With  refpecl  to  the  modern  Jewifli  mufic,  we  have  been 
informed  by  a Hebrew  high  prieft,  that  all  inftrumental, 
and  even  vocal  performances,  have  been  banilhed  the  fyna- 
gogue  ever  fince  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  : that  the 

little  finging  now  ufed  there  is  an  innovation,  and  a modern 
licence  ; for  the  Jews,  from  a paffage  in  one  of  the  prophets, 
think  it  unlawful,  or  at  lead  unfit,  to  fing  or  rejoice  before 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn 
and  repent  in  filence  : but  the  only  Jews  now  on  the  globe, 
who  have  a regular  mufical  eftabliihment  in  their  fynagogue, 
are  the  Germans,  who  ling  in  parts  ; and  thefe  preferve 
fome  old  melodies,  or  fpecies  of  chants,  which  are  thought 
to  be  very  ancient.  At  Prague  they  have  an  organ.  The 
fame  prieft  fays  that,  being  at  Peterlburg  fome  years  fince, 
the  grand  caliph  of  Periia  was  there  likewife  on  an  embaffy, 
and  had  the  fervice  of  his  religion  regularly  performed  in  a 
kind  of  inofque  fitted  up  in  the  czar’s  palace  for  his  ufe.  That 
when  he  firft  heard  this  fervice  performed,  he  found  the 
finging  fo  like  that  in  the  German  fynagogues,  that  he 
thought  it  had  been  dsne  in  derifion  of  the  Jews,  and  on  that 
account  foon  left.  But,  upon  enquiry,  finding  it  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  manner  of  finging  common  in  Periia, 
he  concluded  that  the  Periians  had  borrowed  this  kind  of 
chant  from  the  ancient  Oriental  Jews.  At  prefent,  he  fays, 
they  fing  it  firft  fingle,  and  then  add  parts  to  it,  in  a kind  of 
chorus,  like  the  German  Jews. 

Padre  Martini  has  inferted  from  the  “ Eftro-Poctico-Ar- 
monico”  of  Marcello,  1724,  and  from  an  inedited  MS.  by 
the  cavaglier  Ercole  Bottrigari,  called  “ II  Trimerone  de' 
Fondamenti  Armonici,”  1599,  a great  number  of  fuch  He- 
brew chants  as  were  fung  in  the  fynagogues  of  different  parts 
of  Europe,  at  the  time  when  thefe  works  were  compofed. 
But  as  no  two  Jewifti  congregations  fing  thefe  chants  alike, 
if  tradition  has  been  faithful,  in  handing  them  down  from  the 
ancient  Hebrews  to  any  one  fynagogue,  who  (hall  determine 
to  which  fuch  permanence  can  be  attributed. 

Hebrew  Poetry  deferves  particular  notice,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinfic  excellence,  but  becaufe  the  mod  ad- 
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mirable  and  iaterefting  fpccimens  of  it  are  contained  in  thefe 
facred  writings  of  the  Old  Tedament,  to  which  our  atlen- 
tion  is  and  ought  to  be  frequently  directed.  While  the  hif- 
torical  books,  and  legiflative  writings  of  Mofes,  are  evidently 
profaic  in  the  compofition,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Pfalms  of 
David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
a great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  fevcral  paflages 
fcattered  occafionally  through  the  hiltorical  books,  bear  the 
moll  plain  and  dillinguilhing  marks  of  poetical  writing.  We 
can  have  no  reafon  for  doubting  that  thefe  were  originally 
written  in  verfe  or  fome  kind  of  meafured  numbers ; though  as 
the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  loit, 
we  are  not  able  to  afcertain,  or  at  molt  very  imperfedtly,  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  verfe.  Let  any  perfon  read  the  hil- 
torical introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  lird 
and  fecond  chapters,  and  then  proceed  to  Job’s  fpeech  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  it  mud  appear  that  lie 
pall’es  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  profe  to  that  of  poetry. 
He  is  warned  of  the  change,  not  merely  by  the  poetical  fen- 
timents  and  the  figured • It y le  ; but  by  the  fcnfible  alteration 
that  occurs  in  the  cadence  of  the  fentence  and  the  arranger 
mcnt  of  the  words : — a change  as  great  as  when  he  pafl'es 
from  reading  Caefar’s  Commentaries  to  read  Virgil’s  iEneid. 
The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  mult  alfo 
appear,  when  we  confider  that  its  origin  and  earlielt  appli- 
cation, as  bilhop  Lowtli  obferves,  have  been  clearly  traced 
into  the  fervice  of  religion.  To  celebrate  in  hymns  and  fongs 
to  the  praife  of  Almighty  God  ; to  decorate  the  worlhip  of 
the  Molt  High  with  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  harmony  ; 
to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  devout  affections  were  the 
fublime  employment  of  the  facred  tnufes.  The  fame  learned 
author  adds,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  early 
ufe  of  facred  mufic  in  the  public  worlhip  of  the  Hebrews 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poe- 
try, and  might  impart  to  it  that  appropriate  form,  which, 
though  chiefly  adapted  to  this  particular  purpofe,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  preferves  on  every  other  occafion.  In  the  Old  Teitament 
we  have  ample  evidence,  that  mufic  and  poetry  were  culti- 
vated from  the  earlielt  times  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
days  of  the  Judges  we  find  mention  of  the  fchools  or  col- 
leges of  the  prophets,  in  which  perfons  were  educated  for  the 
purpofe  of  Tinging  the  praifes  of  God,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  various  in druments.  (See  i Sam.  x.  7.)  In  the 
days  of  king  David  mufic  and  poetry  were  carried  to  their 
greatelt  height.  For  the  fervice  of  the  tabernacle  he  ap- 
pointed 4000  Levites,  divided  into  24  courfes,  and  mar- 
dialled  under  feveral  leaders,  whofe  foie  bulinefs  it  was  to 
fing  hymns,  and  to  perform  the  initrumental  mufic  in  the 
public  worlhip.  Afaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the 
chief  directors  of  the  mufic  ; and  from  the  titles  of  fome 
pfalms  we  may  infer  that  they  were  alfo  excellent  compofers 
of  hymns  or  facred  poems.  We  have  an  account  in  1 Chron. 
ch.  xxv.  of  David’s  in  dilutions,  pertaining  to  the  facred 
mufic  and  poetry  ; which  were  more  coftly,  fplendid,  and 
magnificent,  than  any  which  ever  obtained  in  the  public  fer- 
vice of  any  other  nation.  (See  Hebrew  Mufic.) 

The  general  condrudion  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a 
fingular  nature,  and  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  contills  in  dividing 
every  period  into  correfpondent,  for  the  mod  part  into  equal 
members,  which  anfwcr  to  one  another,  both  in  fenfe  and 
found.  In  the  firlt  member  of  the  period  a fentiment 
is  expreffed ; and  in  the  fecond  member  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in  different  terms,  or  fome- 
times  contrafted  with  its  oppofite ; but  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  fame  ftrufture,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  of  words 
is  preferved.  This  is  the  general  drain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
Vot.  XVII. 
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poetry  ; indances  of  which  occur  in  almofl  every  part  of  the 
Old  Teilament,  particularly  in  Pfnlm  xevi.  (See  Paral- 
lelism.) This  form  of  poetical  compofition  among  the 
Hebrews  has  been  fatisfa&orily  deduced  by  the  learned  bi- 
lliop,  of  whofe  work  we  are  now  availing  ourfelves,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  accudomed  to  fing  or  chant  their 
facred  hymns.  They  were  accompanied  with  mufic,  and 
they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  fingers  and  mufi- 
cians,  who  anfvvered  alternately  to  each  other.  Thus,  e.  g 
one  band  began  the  hymn  with  the  words  : “ The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice:”  then  the  chorus,  or  fern- 
chorus,  took  up  the  corrcfponding  verficle : “ Let  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  ifles  be  glad  thereof.”  “ Clouds  and  dark- 
nefs  are  round  about  him,”  fung  the  one  : the  other  replied, 
“ Judgment  and  righteoufnefs  are  the  habitation  of  lu.s 
throne.”  In  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  fet  to  mufic, 
naturally  divided  itfelf  into  a fuccefiion  of  drophes  andanti- 
drophes  correfponding  to  each  other  : and  hence  it  is  proba- 
ble, the  antiphon,  or  refponfory,  in  the  public  religious  fer- 
vice of  many  Chridian  churches,  derived  its  origin.  Thus,  as 
we  learn  from  the  book  of  Ezra  (ch.  iii  1 1 . ),  theLevites  fung, 
alternatim  or  by  courfe  : and  fome  of  David’s  pfalms  bear 
evident  lignatures  of  having  been  compofed  in  order  to  be  per- 
fo  rmed  in  this  manner.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with, 
rc-fped  to  the  24th  Pi  aim  ; the  mode  of  performing  which  is 
particularly  illullrated  by  Dr.  Lowth,  and  it  mud  have  had  a 
very  noble  and  impredive  effed.  The  mode  of  compofition 
above  dated  prevailed  in  the  prophetical  u ritings  as  much  as  in 
the  Plalms  of  David.  (See  Ifaiah,  lx.  1.)  However,  independ- 
ently of  the  folemn  majeity  which  this  form  of  condrudion 
gave  to  the  facred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  in  itfelf  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  highed  beauties  of  drong..  concife,  bold,  and 
figurative  exprefiions.  Concifcnefs  and  drength  are  two  of  its 
mod  remarkable  charadferillics.  To  the  concifenefs  and  fobri- 
ety  of  expredion  of  the  Hebrew  poetical  writers,  their  poetry 
is  indebted  for  much  of  its  fublimity  ; and  all  writers,  fays  Dr. 
Blair,  w ho  attempt  the  fublime,  might  profit  much  by  imi- 
tating, in  this  refped,  the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Tedament. 
(See  Sublime.)  Bold  and  animated  figures  abound  in  the 
facred  books  : and  we  find  recurring  indances  of  metaphors^ 
comparifons,  allegories,  and  perfonifications.  The  Hebrew 
poets  borrow'  their  metaphors  and  comparifons  from  the 
country  in  which  they  lived  ; and  they  prefervt  to  us  a very 
beautiful  view  of  its  natural  objeds,  and  of  the  arts  and  em- 
ployments of  their  common  life.  We  cannot  forbear  evinc- 
ing the  truth  of  this  remark  by  appropriate  examples,  de- 
duced from  the  particular  circumdances  of  the  land  of 
Judea.  During  the  fummer  months  this  country  had  little 
or  no  rain,  and  on  this  account  it  was  much  parched ; 
want  of  water  was  grievoufly  didreffmg  ; and  the  refredt- 
ment  and  benefit  which  were  derived  from  a plentiful  fhower, 
and  the  burding  forth  of  a rivulet,  were  very  feniibly  experi- 
enced by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  Images  of  didrefs  or  of 
profperity  deduced  from  thefe  circumdances  frequently  oc- 
cur. (See  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  1,  6,  7.)  Judea  was  alfo  a hilly 
country,  and  during  the  rainy  months  fubjed  to  frequent 
inundations  from  the  rufhing  of  torrents,  defeending  fud- 
denly  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  annual  overflowing 
of  Jordan.  Great  calamities  are  therefore  often  compared 
to  the  overflowing  torrent.  (Pialm,  xlii.  7.)  Lebanon  and 
Carmel  were  two  of  the  mod  remarkable  mountains  of  the 
country;  the  former  noted  for  its  height  and  the  lofty,  ce- 
dars that  covered  it,  and  the  latter  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
the  richnefs  of  its  vines  and  olives.  In  reference  to  thefe,  fee 
Ifaiah,  cK.  xxxv.  2..  Solomon’s  Song,  v.  15.  vii.  5.  Earth? 
quakes  were  not  unfrequent  in  Judea;  and  the  tempeils  of 
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hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds 
and  darknefs,  far  exceeded  any  thing  which  happens  in  more 
temperate  regions.  See  Ifa.  xxiv.  io.  Pfal.  xviii. 

The  Hebrews,  we  fhould  recollect,  were  a people  chiefly 
occupied  with  agriculture  and  pallurage,  which  were  not  dif- 
dained  by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets : but  they 
were  little  addicted  to  commerce,  and  leparated  from  other 
nations  by  their  laws  and  religion.  They  were,  in  the  bet- 
ter days  of  their  hate,  ftrangers  in  a great  meafure  to  the  re- 
finements of  luxury.  Hence  fprung  their  frequent  allufions 
to  pail  oral  life  and  to  rural  employments,  inllances  of  which 
continually  recur.  (See  particularly  Pf.  xxiii.)  We  alfo 
find  figurative  allufions  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
•religion.  Upon  the  whole,  the  face  of  their  territory,  the 
circumftances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
•and  the  auguft  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are  conftantly 
palling  under  different  forms  before  us  ; and  we  fhould  duly 
recollect  them  when  we  are  perufing  fpecimens  of  their  poe- 
try, in  order  to  our  feeling  its  force  and  relifhing  its  beauties. 
The  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a people  is 
exhibited  by  a hue  comparifon  in  the  lalt  words  of  David, 
2 Sana,  xxiii.  3.  “ He  that  ruleth  over  men  mult  be  juft, 

ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ; and  he  fhall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
morning,  when  the  fun  rifeth ; even  a morning  without  clouds ; 
as  the  tender  gral's  fpringing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear  fhining 
after  rain.'’  The  Pfalms  and  the  prophetical  writings  are  full 
inf  allegories  and  parables.  But  the  poetical  figure  which, 
more  than  any  other,  elevates  the  ltyle  of  feripture,  and  gives 
it  a peculiar  boldnefs  and  fublimitv,  is  profopopocia  or  perfo- 
nification  ; and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no  perfonifications 
employed  by  any  poets  are  fo  magnificent  and  linking  as 
thole  of  the  infpired  writers.  The  peflilence  is  perfonified  in 
Pf.  xci.  6.  Habak.  iii.  5.  The  waters,  the  mountains,  &c. 
in  Pf.  lxxvii.  16.  cxiv.  4.  If.  xliv.  23.  27.  Habak.  iii.  4. 
Job.  xxviii.  22.  Ifa.  xiv.  9,  See.  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  See  Puoso- 

TOFCEIA. 

As  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  poetical  compofition  that  occur 
in  the  facred  books,  they  are  chiefly  the  didadtic,  elegiac,  paf- 
toral,  and  lyric.  Of  the  firft  of  tliefe,  or  the  didadlic,  the 
book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  inflance  (fee  Proverbs)  ; 
the  book  of  Ecclefiafl.es,  and  fome  of  the  Pfalms,  particu- 
larly the  1 19th,  belong  to  the  fame  clafs.  Many  very  beauti- 
ful fpecimens  of  elegiac  poetry  occur  in  feripture  ; fuch  as  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan,  feveral  pafTages 
in  the  prophetical  books,  and  feveral  of  David’s  Pfalms,  par- 
ticularly the  42d.  But  the  moll  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
compofition  is  that  work  entitled  “ The  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah,” which  fee.  Of  pafloral  poetry  we  have  a peculiar 
exemplification  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  (See  Canticles.) 
Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  mufic,  the  Old  Teftament  is  full.  Befides  a great 
number  of  hymns  and  forsgs,  fcattered  in  the  hiftorical  and 
prophetical  books,  fuch  as  the  fong  of  Mofes,  the  fong  of 
Deborah,  and  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  the  whole  book  of 
Pfalms,  (which  fee,)  may  be  confldered  as  a colle&ion  of 
tiered  odes.  See  Ode. 

The  mod  eminent  of  the  facred  poets  are  Job,  David,  and 
Ifaiab.  The  compofitions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind  : 
and  he  chiefly  excels  in  the  plealing,  foft,  and  tender  manner  ; 
aud  though  in  his  Pfalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  fublime 
pafTages,  yet  in  llrength  of  defeription  he  yields  to  Job  ; in 
Sublimity,  to  Ifaiah.  Tor  the  characters  of  the  other  poet- 
ical writers,  fee  Joe,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Micah,  Habakeuk,  and  Nahum,  as  they  are 
Sketched  out  by  bifhop  Lowth.  (See  their  refpedtive  arti- 
cles.) In  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Daniel,  there  is  no 


poetry.  Lowth's  “ Do  Sacra  Poefi  Hebracornm,’’  or  Gre- 
gory’s tranflation  of  this  learned  and  highly  interefting 
work,  entitled  “ Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He- 
brews,” in  two  vols.  8vo.  1 786.  For  an  abridged  account 
of  it,  fee  Blair’s  Lectures,  vol.  iii. 

Hebrew  Points  or  Vowels,  are  ufually  reckoned  five, 
which  are  the  fame  with  ours,  vi%.  a,  e,  i,  0,  u ; but  then 
each  vowel  is  divided  into  two,  a long  and  a breve,  or  fliort ; 
the  found  of  the  former  is  fomewhat  graver  and  longer,  and 
that  of  the  latter  fhorter  and  more  acute.  It  mull  be  added, 
that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  quite  different  founds  ; dif- 
ferent, we  mean,  in  other  refpedls  befides  quantity  and  de- 
gree of  elevation.  To  thefe  10  or  12  vowels  mull  be  added 
fome  others,  called  “ femi-vowels,”  which  are  only  flight 
motions  ferving  to  connect  the  confonants,  and  make  the 
traniitions  more  eafy  from  one  to  another.  On  the  fubjedt 
of  Hebrew  vowels,  lee  Poin  ts.  Seealfc.  Hebrew  Language. 

HEBREWS,  Epijlle  to  the,  a canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  bearing  no  writer’s  name,  but  generally  aferibed 
to  the  apoille  Paul.  Concerning  the  date  of  this  epillle,  and 
occalion  of  writing  it,  fee  Epistle. 

We  lhall  here  give  a concife  account  of  fome  queftion!* 
that  have  been  difeuffed  among  biblical  critics  concerning 
this  epilUe.  The  firft  queftion  relates  to  the  perfons  for 
whom  it  was  defigned.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thought  that  it  was 
written  to  Jewilh  believers,  who  left  Jerufalem  about  the 
time  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  went  into  Alia  ; and 
therefore  he  dates  it  in  the  year  66,  beyond,  as  others  con- 
ceive, the  life-time  of  St.  Paul,  the  fuppofed  author  of  it. 
Mr.  Wetftein  conceived  tiiat  it  was  addreffed  by  Paul  to 
the  Jewifh  believers  at  Rome,  foon  after  he  had  been  relcafed 
from  his  confinement  in  that  city.  But  this  opinion  is  un- 
fupported  by  ancient  authority,  and  deftitute,  fays  Lardner, 
of  all  appearance  of  probability.  The  more  probable  opi- 
nion is  that  of  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Mill,  Pearfon,  L.  Ca- 
pcllus,  Beza,  Hallet,  Michaelis,  Sec.  which  is,  that  it  was 
fent  by  Paul  to  the  believing  Jews  of  Judea,  who  were 
perfecuted  by  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  thus  tempted 
to  apoftatize  from  Chriftianity,  and  to  think  that  there  was 
llrength  in  the  arguments  urged  by  the  perfecutors  in  favour 
of  Judaifm  ; againft  both  which  dangers  the  apoftle  guards 
them.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
alleges  the  following  reafons  in  fupport  of  it.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  who  received  this 
epillle,  fuch  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerom,  Euthalius, 
Chryfoftom,  Theodoret,  Theophylaft,  &c.  Befides,  many 
things  occur  in  this  epillle  that  rendered  it  peculiarly  fuitable 
to  the  believers  in  Judea.  To  the  objedtions  urged  by  Wall, 
Wetftein,  and  others,  againft  this  opinion,  Lardner  has 
fatisfadtorily  replied.  The  next  queftion  pertaining  to  this 
epillle  concerns  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  On 
this  queftion  there  have  been  two  principal  opinions  ; one,, 
that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  and  the  other,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Hebrew,  and  tranflated  into  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  modern 
authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Beaufobre,  Capelins,  Bafnage,  Mill,  Wetftein,  Lardner,  &c. 
One  argument  particularly  urged,  both  by  Spanheim  and 
Wetftein,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  paronomafias  that  occur 
in  this  epillle,  or  the  frequent  concurrence  of  Greek  words 
of  like  found  ; and  this  argument,  fays  Lardner,  feems  not 
ealy  to  be  anfvvered.  Another  argument,  called  the  molt 
fpecious  by  Michaelis,  is  founded  on  the  word  as 

uled  in  ch.  ix.  16,  17.;  which  word  admits  of  two  fenfes, 
and  may  denote  either  “ covenant”  or  “ teftament  but 
in  the  paffage  now  cited  it  neceffarily  fignifies  teftament ; 

and 
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and  this  application  could  not  have  taken  place  in  Hebrew, 
bccaufe  JV'I!*  berith,  the  correfponding  Hebrew  word,  does 
not  admit  of  this  fenfe,  and  could  only  have  taken  place  in 
the  Greek,  in  which  oiaSjixn  admits  of  a twofold  meaning  ; 
confequently  the  epiflle  was  written  in  Greek.  Again,  the 
Hebrew  name  \UXxur=hx.  is  interpreted,  Heb.  vii.  2.  by  the 
Greek  words  Boo-iXeuj  ihjcaioo-kv)!?-,  and  the  Hebrew  word 
IxXn/x  by  ui>r.vv,  which  interpretation  would  have  been  fu- 
perfluous  if  the  epiille  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  More- 
over, it  is  faid,  that  if  the  epiftie  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
originally  in  Hebrew,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the 
original  fo  fuddenly  difappeared ; that  no  ecelefiailical 
writer,  even  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  ever  faw  a copy 
•of  it  ; and  what  is  the  reafon,  it  is  afked,  that  the  Nazarites 
and  the  Ebionites,  who  made  ufe  of  the  Hebrew  gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,  are  not  mentioned,  either  by  Jerom  or  Epi- 
phanius,  as  having  had  a copy  of  the  Hebrew  epiille  to  the 
Hebrews  ; and  why  did  the  author  of  the  Syriac  verfion 
tranflate  this  epiille  from  the  Greek,  if  its  original  was 
Hebrew  ? It  is  alfo  urged,  that  the  quotations  in  this  epiflle 
from  the  Old  Teftament  are  made  in  the  words  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  ; and  that  this  epiille  is  more  free  from  Hebraifms 
than  moll  other  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  the  cafe  if  it  had  been  a tranflation  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  Again,  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
tains many  allegorical  interpretations,  fuch  as  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Hellcnift  Jews,  and  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Philo  ; whereas  allegories  of  this  kind  were  not  adopted  by 
the  rabbins,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  language 
being  too  pure  to  admit  of  them.  Befides,  the  quotation 
made  m ch.  i.  7.  c'—omv  rtrj  ayytXs;  a.vTU  wcv/xxlx,  cannot  be 
exprefled  in  Hebrew.  Again,  the  word  “ anchor”  occurs, 
ch.  vi.  19.  a term  which  is  hardly  to  be  expelled  in  a 
Hebrew  work,  as  the  Jews  were  not  a feafaring  nation  ; 
and  the  word  SizT^o/j.not,  ch.  x.  33.  has  a manifeft 
alhifion  to  Greek  cuiloms,  and  the  notion  conveyed  by  it 
cannot  be  exprefled  in  Hebrew,  becaufe  theatres  were  not 
permitted  among  the  Jews.  Thefe  arguments  are  fairly 
ftated  by  Michaelis,  though,  as  he  has  adopted  the  other 
opinion,  he  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  and  refute  them. 
The  opinion  that  this  epiille  was  originally  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  tranflated  into  Greek,  has  been 
maintained  by  fome  ancient  Chriflian  writers,  among  whom 
have  been  enumerated  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerom,  and 
as  fome  have  faid,  though  probably  without  fufiicient  au- 
thority, Origen.  Among  the  moderns,  Michaelis  is  a flrc- 
nuous  advocate  for  this  opinion.  He  premifes  an  obfervation 
that  the  term  Hebrew  thus  applied,  may  denote  cither, 
i The  language  in  which  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Old 
Teftament  was  written,  and  which  we  call  Hebrew,  which 
was  not  a living  language  when  the  New  Teftament  was 
written,  though  the  Jews  ufed  it  as  the  language  of  prayer, 
both  in  Paleiline  and  in  the  Eaftern  Alia ; and  it  was  under- 
llood  by  every  man  of  education  ; or,  2.  Chaldee,  i.  e.  the 
Aramaean  dialed,  fpoken  in  Babylon  or  Affyria,  which  was 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  and  Judea  in 
the  time  of  Chrift,  as  the  Jews  of  Galilee  fpoke  Syriac, 
another  Aramaean  dialed,  though  very  corruptly.  Michaelis, 
in  his  difquiiition  on  this  fubjed,  takes  the  word  Hebrew, 
in  its  moil  extenftve  fenfe,  as  including  both  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  as  well  as  that  which  is  commonly  called  Hebrew. 
The  lirll  argument  he  alleges  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that 
this  epiitle  was  written  in  Hebrew  is,  that  it  was  written  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Jewifh  Chriftians  in  Jerufalem. 
But  fome  have  fet  alidc  this  argument  by  alleging  that  Greek 
was  the  native  language  of  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  ; and 
Eai  dner  argues,  that  Greek,  if  not  the  native  language  of 
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the  Jews,  as  Voffius  thought,  was  at  leaft  underftood  by1 
many  of  them.  Another  argument  is  deduced  from  the  Greet 
ftyle  of  this  epiflle,  which,  it  is  faid,  cannot  be  St.  Paul’s 
original  ; for  his  manner  of  writing  Greek  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, whether  we  regard  the  choice  of  Angle  words,  the 
mode  of  conneding  them,  or  the  conftrudion  and  rotundity 
of  the  periods.  Carpzovius,  however,  after  fome  Conceflions, 
contends  that  the  Greek  epiille  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
by  St.  Paul,  and  that  its  fuperiority  to  St.  Paul’s  other  epillles 
arofe  from  the  circumflance,  that  the  apoftle  had  refolved  to 
exhibit  a fpecimen  of  fine  writing,  and  to  fhew  how  well  he 
was  able  to  write  Greek  whenever  he  chofe  it.  He  has 
alfo  colledcd,  in  his  “ Prolegomena”  to  this  epiflle,  ex- 
preflions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  betray  the  flyle  of  St.  Paul ; 
Heb.  ix.  14.  compared  with  1 Theft,  i.  9.  Heb.  iv.  16. 
compared  with  Ephcf.  iii.  12.  It  has  likewife  been  alleged, 
that  long  parenthefes  occur  in  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  in  the  epillles  of  St.  Paul ; but  this,  fays  Michaelis, 
is  no  proof  that  the  Greek  is  St.  Paul’s  original,  for  paren- 
thefes are  commonly  retained  in  a tranflation.  If  the  epifue 
to  the  Hebrews,  fays  this  writer,  was  written  originally  in 
Greek,  it  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  in  which  cafe  we 
have  no  ground  for  pronouncing  it  canonical.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  St.  Paul  was  the  author,  the  Greek  can  only  be 
a tranflation,  and  the  original  mud  have  been  Hebrew. 
A new  argument  adduced  by  Michaelis  in  favour  of  h;s 
opinion  is,  that  the  quotations  from  the  Septuagmt,  which 
occur  ix  the  epiitle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  made  b"  a tran- 
flator,  and  not  by  the  author  ; which,  he  fays,  appears  from 
this  circumflance,  that  thefe  quotations  are  fometiir.es  foreign 
to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  introduced,  whereas  the 
fame  paflages,  as  worded  in  the  Hebrew,  are  exadly  in  point. 
If  in  fuch  places  the  author  himfelf  had  quoted  the  Old 
Teftament  in  Greek,  he  would  not  have  ufed  the  words  of- 
the  Septuagint,  but  would  have  given  his  own  Greek  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew,  as  other  writers  of  the  New  Teftament 
have  fometimes  done,  efpecially  St.  Paul.  One  example  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  21.  cited  from  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 
Another  inltance  is  Pf.  civ.  4.  quoted  in  Heb.  i.  7.  More- 
over, Pf.  cx.  4.  is  often  quoted  and  explained  in  the  epiflle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Further,  there  are  feveral  paflages  in  this 
epiflle  which,  as  worded  in  the  Greek,  appear  to  be  in- 
accurate ; but  as  foon  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  Hebrew 
we  perceive  that  the  inaccuracy  is  only  in  the  tranflation. 
Ch.  iii.  3,  4.  vi.  19.  ix.  4.  See  alfo  ch.  ix.  11.  If  the 
epiille  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  in  Greek,  and  confe- 
quently the  words  quoted  from  the  LXX  were  quoted  by 
the  author  himfelf,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  the  nth 
chapter  he  fhould  have  omitted  to  have  mentioned  in  v.  4,  5. 
between  Abel  and  Enoch,  the  name  of  Enoch,  concerning 
whom  language  is  ufed,  Gen.  iv.  26.  which  is  fo  obyicufiy 
to  the  writer’s  purpofe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  we  affiime 
a Hebrew  original  of  this  epiflle,  the  caufe  of  this  omiffion 
is  eafily  afligned  ; for  the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  iv.  26.  at 
Ieall  in  the  copies  now  extant,  exprefles  a different  meaning 
from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  In  anfwer  to  this  argu- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  author  of  the  epiflle 
confulted  the  Hebrew  text  ; and  finding  that  the  Greek 
differed  from  it,  omitted  the  quotation.  Of  tliofe  ancient 
Chriflian  writers  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  epiflle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fome  of  them 
maintained  that  it  was  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Luke,  or  by 
Clement  of  Rome.  Admitting  the  opinion,  that  it  is  only 
a tranflation,  Michaelis  thinks  that  it  proceeded  from  a per- 
fon  who  was  not  infallible,  and  who  was  confequently  ex- 
poled  to  the  danger  of  miftaking  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  It 
mult  be  allowed,  however,  by  every  one  who  underftands 
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Greek,  that  the  tranflator,  whoever  he  was,  executed  his  talk 
with  ability;  for,  in  general,  his  language  is  perfpicuous,  his 
fentences  are  well  arranged,  and  the  epiftle  is  more  eafy  to 
be  underftood  than  any  of  thofe  which  were  written  by  St. 
Paul.  There 'are  neverthelefs  inaccuracies;  e.  g.  the  word 
cuivaj,  ch.  i.  2.  ; 4) i Troll  Trxgxggvtiti, ev,  ch.  ii.  1.  ; 
ch.  ii.  9.  ; 0 ncfista-x-vxtrx;  xvloy  for  33^  in  the  original,  which 
fhould  have  been  6 v to$  covin,  ch.  v.  13.  harfh  and  obfcime  ; 
ch.  vi.  4.  ch.  vi.  19,  20.  ch.  vii.  14.  ch.  ix.  14 — 17.  ch.  ix. 
19  ch.  x.  1.  ch.  xi.  35.  ch.  xii.  15.  ch.  xii.  18.  ch.  xii.  25. 
ch.  xiii.  9.  ch.  xiii.  15.  As  to  the  Greek  ftyle  of  this  epiftle, 
it  is  oblerved  to  be  different  from  that  of  every  other  book 
in  the  New  Teftament.  It  is  likewife  fuperior  to  that  of 
every  other  book,  if  we  except  the  fpeeches  of  St.  Paul, 
recorded  in  Adis,  xvii.  22 — 31.  xxiv.  ic — 21.  xxvi  i- — 21. 
But  though  the  language  of  thefe  fpeeches  is  equally  good 
and  fluent  with  that  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  ftill 
of  a very  different  kind. 

Another  inquiry  relating  to  this  epiftle  refpedts  the  author 
of  it.  Many  of  the  ancients  afcribe  it  to  the  apoftle  Paul. 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lecond  cen- 
tury, allude  to  this  epiftle  ; but  the  earlieft  writer,  who  ex- 
prefsly  and  frequently  cites  it  as  St.  Paul’s,  is  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  alfo  received  and 
quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen,  about  230  ; and  by  the  manner 
in  which  this  learned  father  cites  it,  it  is  evident  that  many 
churches  and  writers,  who  were  ancient  with  refpedl  to  him, 
had  one  . >mmon  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was  author  of  the 
epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  Dr.  Lardner  enumerates  the  Greek 
fathers  and  later  Greek  writers,  who  concurred  not  only 
in  receiving  this  epiftle  as  genuine,  but  in  aferibing  it  to  St. 
Paul.  Eufebius,  biflrop  of  Csefarea,  in  particular,  about 
A.D.  315,  often  quotes  it  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  as  facred  ferip- 
ture.  With  regard  to  the  Latin  writers,  though  it  was  not 
exprefsly  quoted  as  Paul’s  by  any  of  them  in  the  three 
firlt  centuries,  it  was  received  as  his  by  many  of  them  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  following  centuries.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  that  renders  it  impoflible  or  un- 
likely to  be  his.  For  it  appears  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore-the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalem,  as  was  of  old  oblerved 
by  Chryfoftom  and  Theodoret,  and  as  has  been  argued  by 
many  modern  writers ; and  this  is  agreeable  to  paflages  that 
occur  in  the  epiftle  itfelf,  e.  g.  ch.  viii.  4.  ch.  xiii.  10.  and 
alio  to  the  fcope  of  the  author’s  reafoning.  There  are  alio 
feveral  exhortations  in  this  epiftle,  that  much  referable  forne 
in  the  acknowledged  epiftlesof  St.  Paul  ; e.  g.  Hub.  xii.  3. 
compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9.  2 Theff.  iii.  13.  Eph.  iii.  13. 
— Heb.  xii.  14.  compared  with  Rom.  xii.  18. — Heb.  xiii. 
i.,  &c.  compared  with  Eph.  v 2,  3,  4 — Eleb.  xiii.  16. 
compared  with  Philip,  iv.  18.  See  alfo  Adis,  ii.  42.  Rom. 
xv.  26.  2 Cor.  viii.  24.  ch.  ix.  13.  Befides,  there  are  lome 
initances  of  agreement  in  the  ftyle  or  phrafes  of  the  epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  acknowledged  epillles  of  St.  Paul. 
Heb.  ii.  4'.  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  19  2 Cor.  xii.  12. 

2 Theff.  ii.  9. — Heb.  ii.  14.  compared  with  2 Tim.  i.  10. 

1 Cor.  xv.  26 — Heb.  iii.  1.  compared  with  Philip,  iii.  14. 

2 Tim.  i.  9.—  Heb.  v.  12.  compared  with  1 Cor.  iii.  2. — 

Heb.  viii.  1.  Eph.  i.  21 Heb.  viii.  6.  ix.  15.  xii.  24. 

Gal.  iii.  19,  20.  1 Tim.  ii.  5.  — Heb.  viii.  5.  x.  x.  Col  ii. 
17.  — Heb.  x.  33.  1 Cor.  iv.  9.  Further,  St.  Paul  often 
alludes,  in  his  acknowledged  epiftles,  to  the  exercifes  and 
games  which-  were  then  very  reputable  and  frequent  in 
Greece  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are 
alfo  divers  allufions  in  this  epiftle,  which  have  alfo  great  ele- 
gance. Ch.  vi.  18-  xii.  1,  2,  3,  12.  ch.  xii.  4 — ch.  xiii.  9. 
Eph.  iv.  14.  — Eleb.  xiii.  10.  1 Cor.  ix.  13  x.  18. — Heb. 
xiii,  20,  21.  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  33.  xvi.  20.  Philip,  iv.  9. 


1 Theff.  v.  23.  2 Cor.  xiii.  11.  Further,  the  conclufion  of 

this  epiftle  has  a remarkable  agreement  with  the  conclufion 
of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles  in  feveral  refpedts.  Ch.  xiii.  18.  Rom. 
xx.  30.  Eph.  vi.  18,  19.  Col.  iv.  3.  1 Theff.  v.  25. 

2 Theff.  iii.  1. — Ch.  xii.  18.  22.  compared  with  Adis,  xxiv. 

16 Ch.  xiii.  20,  21.  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  30 — 33. 

Eph.  vi.  19 — 23.  1 Theff.  v.  23.  2 Theff.  iii.  16. — Ch. 
xiii.  24.  compared  with  Rom.  xvi.  1 Cor.  xvi.  19 — 21. 

2 Cor.  xiii.  1 15.  Philip,  iv.  21,  22. — Ch.  xiii.  25.  compared 
with  2 Theff.  iii.  18.  Col.  iv.  18.  1 Tim.  vi.  21.  Eph.  vi.  24. 

2 Tim.  iv.  22.  Titus,  iii.  13.  Moreover,  the  circumltances 
of  the  epiftle  lead  us  to  the  apoftle  Paul.  Ch.  xiii.  24.  com- 
pared with  Adis,  xxviii. — Ch.  xiii.  19.  compared  with  Philem. 
v.  22. — Ch.  xiii.  23.  compared  with  Philip,  ii.  19.  1 Tim.  i.  2. 

2 Tim.  i.  2.  2 Cor.  i.  1.  Col.  i.  x.  1 Theff.  iii.  2.  Titus,  i.  4. 

2 Cor.  ii.  13.  All  the  coniiderations  above  recited,  and  dated 
more  at  large  by  Dr.  Lardner,  make  out  an  argument, 
which,  added  to  the  teftimony  of  many  ancient  writers, 
may  warrant  our  concluding  that  the  apoftle  Paul  is  the 
writer  of  this  epiftle.  One  of  the  chief  objections  again!! 
this  opinion  is  the  fuperior  elegance  of  this  epiftle  compared 
with  that  of  St.  Paul’s  other  writings.  Hence  Grotius  and 
Le  Clerc  conclude,  that  it  was  not  written  by  this  apoftle. 
To  obviate  this  objection  fome  have  fuppofed  that  St.  Paul 
was  afftfted  in  compofing  it.  The  fentiments,  fays  Origen, 
are  the  apoftle’s,  but  the  language  and  compofltion  are 
thofe  of  another  perfon,  who  committed  to  writing  the 
apoftle’s  fenfe,  and  as  it  were  reduced  into  commentaries  the 
things  lpoken  by  his  rnafter.  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  that 
St.  Paul  didlated  thy  epiftle  in  Hebrew,  and  another,  who 
was  a great  rnafter  of  the  Greek  language,  immediately  wrote 
down  the  apoftle’s  fentiments  in  his  own  elegant  Greek. 
The  ancients,  befides  Paul,  have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Luke, 
and  Clement,  as  writers  or  tranflators  of  this  epiftle.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  ftyle  of  this  epiftle 
and  that  of  thefe  other  writers.  Another  objedlion  that  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  againft  aferibing  this  epiftle  to  St. 
Paul  is  the  omifiion  of  his  name,  which  occurs  in  all  his  thir- 
teen epiftles.  The  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  want  of  a 
name  and  infeription,  which  are  the  two  great  objedtions 
againft  this  being  a genuine  epiftle  of  the  apoftle,  fays  Lard- 
ner, are  both  owing  to  fome  particular  circumftances  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  fent.  The  people 
to  whom  it  was  fent  are  plainly  Jews  in  Judea;  and  the 
writer,  very  probably,  is  Paul,  whofe  circumftances,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  his  fetting 
out  upon  a new  journey,  might  be  attended  with  fome  pe- 
culiar embarraffments  ; which  obliged  him  to  adt  different! y 
from  his  ufual  method.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  tlrat  if 
there  be  any  preponderance  in  the  arguments  on  both  fides, 
which  are  nearly  of  equal  weight,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  author  ; but  he  thinks  it 
impoflible  abfolutely  to  decide  upon  this  queflion. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  of  writing  this  epiftle,  it  feems 
moil  probable  that  it  was  written  at  Rome  or  in  Italy,  foon 
after  Paul  had  been  releafed  from  his  confinement  at  Rome, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  63. 

Another  queflion,  which  Michaelis  has  particularly  confi- 
dered,  regards  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epiftle  ; or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  received  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
and  placed  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  The  ancients  entertained  different  opinions  on  this 
fubjedt.  Allowing  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  biblical 
writer,  that  a canonical  book  of  the  New  Teftament  is  a 
book  written  by  an  apoftle,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  apoftle 
Paul  was  the  writer  of  it,  it  is  canonical ; but  otherwife,  it 
is  not  canonical ; for,  however  excellent  its  contents  may  bo, 

they 
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they  alone  will  not  oblige  us  to  receive  it  as  a work,  infpired 
by  the  Deity.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  Michaelis’  Introd. 
bv  Marfh,  vol.  iv. 

HEBRIDES,  or  HebUDES,  in  Geography , the  name  of 
feveral  Hands,  iituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  N.W. 
of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom  they  conftitute  an  integral 
part.  In  a geographical  point,  they  are  found  to  be  included 
within  56  and  59  of  N.  latitude,  and  5"  and  8’  of  W.  long. 
The  various  initiated  t rafts  of  ground  and  chillers  of  rock, 
thus  detached  from  the  main  land,  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  300  ; andarefaid  to  fupport  a population  of  48,000  per- 
fons.  Thefe  Hands  have  at  different  times,  and  by  different 
perfons,  been  denominated  Ebridoe,  Hebudae,  and  Wellern 
Elands  ; the  latter  of  which  is  the  moll  popular  appellation. 
The  names  of  the  moll  confiderab'e  of  thefe  are  Eetvis  and 
its  fmaller  dependent  Hands  belonging  to  the  diltricl  of  llolf- 
lhire  ; Harris,  North  Uid,  Benbeeula,  South  Uift,  Skye, 
Barra,  Eigg,  attached  to  the  county  of  Invernefs  ; Rum, 
Muck,  Canna,  Call,  Tyrie,  Mull,  Lifinore,  Staffa,  Lering, 
Scarba,  Colonfay,  Oranfay,  Jura,  Ilia,  Gigha,  Cara,  and 
fpme  fmaller,  are  fubjeft  to  the  civil  jurifdiclion  of  the  (hire 
of  Argyle.  Some  other  Hands,  fituated  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the  Hebrides,  and  are  within 
a few  leagues  of  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  Thefe,  called  the  In- 
terior Hebrides,  are  named  Bute,  Arran,  Cumblays,  (Greater 
and  Lcfler)  and  Inchmarnoek.  As  thefe  infulated  dillrifts 
are  commonly  called  the  Wellern  Illands,  we  fhall  refer  to 
that  article,  in  a lubfequent  part  of  our  work,  for  a hiltory 
and  defcription  of  the  whole.  The  reader,  if  dcfirous  of 
ample  information  on  the  fubjeft,  is  referred  to  Johnfon’s 
“ Tour  to  the  Wellern  Elands  ;’’  Bofwcll’s  u Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  Martin’s  “ Defcription  of  the 
Wellern  Elands,”  a fcarce  andinterelling  work  ; Buchanan’s 
“ Travels  in  the  Wellern  Hebrides  from  1782  to  1790 
Pennant’s  Tours  in  Scotland  ; Mrs.  Murrays  “ Companion 
and  ufeful  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of  Scotland.”  But  more 
particularly  to  Chalmer’s  elaborate  and  intereiting  work,  en- 
titled “ Caledonia,”  and  Sinclair’s  Statiilical  Account  of 
Scotland. 

Heriudes,  or  Helurks , New,  a group  of  Hands  in  the 
South  Pacitic  ocean,  particularly  furveyed,  with  regard  to 
their  fitnation  and  extent,  by  Capt.  Cook  in  the  year 
1774.  The  northern  Hands  of  this  Archipelago  were  fir  11 
difcovered  by  Ouiros  in  1606,  and  conlidered  by  him  as  part 
of  the  fouthern  continent,  which  at  that  time,  and  till  very 
1 itelv,  was  fuppoled  to  cxill.  They  were  next  vifited  by 

M.  de  Bougainville  in  1768  > who,  befides  landing  on  the 
ille  of  Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeover  that  the  land  was 
not  connefted,  but  compofcd  of  Hands,  which  he  called  the 
“ Great  Cyclades.”  Capt.  Cook  furveyed  the  whole,  and 
difcovered  feveral  new  ones,  which  were  not  known  before, 
and  named  them  tlie  New  Hebrides.  They  are  fituated  between 
S.  hit.  14  29'  and  20'  4 , and  between  E.  long.  166  41' 
and  170  21',  and  extend  125  leagues  in  the  direction  of 

N. N.W.  i,  W.  and  S S.E.  ~ E.  The  moll  northern  Hand 
is  that  called  by  M.  dc  Bougainville  Peak  of  the  Etoile  ; it 
is  fituated,  according  to  his  account,  in  S.  lat.  14  29'.  E. 
long.  168  9',  and  N.  by  W.  8 leagues  from  Aurora..  The: 
next  Hand,  which  lies  farthefl  north,  is  that  of  Tierra  del 
Efpiritu  Santo.  (See  Terra  Auflralis  de  /’ Efpiritu  Santo.) 
The  next  conliderable  Hand  is  that  of  Mallicollo  which  fee. 
St.  Bartholomew  lies  between  the  S.E.  end  of  Tierra  del 
Efpiritu  Santo,  and  the  north  end  of  Mallicollo,  and  the 
dillauce  between  it  and  the  latter  is  eight  miles.  This  is  the 
palfage  through  which  M.  de  Bougainville  went  ; and  its 
middlo  is  in  3 lat.  153  48'.  The  ifle  of  Lepers  lies,  be- 
tween Efpiritu  Santo  and  Aurora  Hand,  8 leagues  from  the 
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former  and  three  from  the  latter,  in  S.  lat.  15'  22’  and  near- 
ly under  the  fame  meridian  as  the  S.E.  end  of  Mallicollo. 
It  is  of  an  egg-like  figure,  and  xS  or  20  leagues  in  circuit. 
At  the  N.E.  part  there  is  anchorage  half  a mile  from  the 
End.  Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  and  its 
neighbour  Apee,  Three-hills,  and  Sandwich  illands,  lie  all 
nearly  under  the  meridian  of  167’  29'  or  30'  E.,  extending 
from  the  lat.  of  140  51' 30"  to  17  53' 30".  Aurora  lies 
N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.,  and  in  that  direftion  is  x 1 leagues 
long,  and  hardly  any  where  exceeds  2 or  2 1 in  breadth.  It 
has  a good  height,  and  hilly  furface,  and  is  every  where  co- 
vered with  wood,  except  where  the  natives  have  their  dwell- 
ings and  plantations.  Whitfuntide  ifle,  t‘,  league  S.  of  Au- 
rora, is  of  the  fame  length,  and  lies  in  the  direftion  of  N. 
and  S.,  but  is  fomewhat  broader  than  Aurora  Hand.  It  is 
confiderably  high,  and  clothed  with  wood',  except  fuch  parts 
as  feemed  to  be  cultivated,  which  were  pretty  numerous 
From  the  S.  end  of  Whitfuntide  Hand  to  the  N.  iide  of  Am- 
brym  is  2\  leagues.  This  Hand  is  about  17  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit. Its  Ihoresare  rather  low,  but  the  land  rifes  to  a tolera- 
bly high  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  Hand,  from  which 
afeended  great  columns  of  fmoke  ; but  Capt.  Cook  and  his 
companions  could  not  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  occa- 
fioned  by  a volcano.  It  is  luppofed  to  be  fertile  and  well 
inhabited.  Paoom  towers  up  to  a great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a round  hay-llack  ; and  the  extent  of  this  and  an  ad- 
joining ille  (if  there  are  two)  cannot  exceed  three  or  four 
leagues  in  any  direftion  ; for  the  dillance  between  Ambrym 
and  Apee  is  hardly  five  ; and  they  lie  in  this  fpace,  and  E. 
from  Port  Sandwich,  dillant  about  7 or  8 leagues.  The 
Hand  of  Apee  is  not  lefs  than  20  leagues  in  circuit.  Its  longell 
direftion  is  about  8 leagues  N.W.  and  S.E  ; it  is  of  a confi- 
derable  height,  and  has  a hilly  furface,  diverliiied  with  woods 
and  lawns,  efpecially  the  W.  and  S.  parts.  Shepherd’s 
iflesarea  group  of  fmall  ones,  of  unequal  fize,  extending 
from  the  S.E.  point  of  Apee  about  5 leagues,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.E.  The  Hand  Three-hills  lies  S.  4 leagues  from 
the  coad  of  Apee,  and  S.E.  \ S.  dillant  17  leagues  from 
Port  Sandwich.  There  is  W.  by  N.,  5 miles  from  the  W. 
point,  a reef  of  rocks,  on  which  the  fea  continually  breaks. 
Nine  leagues,  in  the  direftion  of  S.  from  Three-hills  lies  Sand- 
wich Hand.  Two-hills,  the  Monument,  and  Montagu- 
iflands  lie  to  the  E.  of  this  line,  and  Hinchinbrook  to  the 
W.,  as  alfo  two  or  three  fmall  ifies,  which  lie  between  it  and 
Sandwich  Hand,  to  which  they  are  connefted  by  breakers. 
Sandwich  Hand  is  25  leagues  in  circuit,  its  greatcll  extent 
is  ten  leagues  ; and  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  bv 
W.  and  S.E.  by  E.  The  diitance  from  the  S.  end  ot 
Mallicollo  to  the  N.W.  end  of  Sandwich  Hand  is  22- leagues 
in  the  direftion  of  S S.E.  ^ E.  . In  the  fame  direftion  lie 
Erromango,  Tanna,  and  Annatom.  The  firft  is  18  leagues 
from  Sandwich  Hand,  and  is  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit.. 
The  middle  of  it  lies  in  S.  lat.  18  54'.  E.  long.  169  19'; 
and  it  is  of  a good  height.  Tanna,  (which  fee,)  lies  lix 
leagues  from  the  S.  fide  of  Erromango,  extending  S.E.  by 
S.,  and  N.W.  by  N.  about  8 leagues  long  in  that  direftion, 
and  every  where  about  three  or  four  leagues  broad.  The 
ifle  of  Immer  lies  in  the  direftion  of  N.  by  E.  \ E.,  4 
leagues  from  Port  Refolution  in  Tanna  ; and  the  Hand  of 
Erronan  or  Footoona  Fall,  in  the  fame  direftion,  dillant 
1 1 leagues.  This,  which  is  the  moll  eallern  Hand  of  all  the 
Hebrides,  appeared  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  circuit,  of 
confiderable  height,  and  flat  at  top.  On  the  N.E.  fide  is  a 
little  peak,  feemingly  disjoined  from  the  ifle,  but  thought  to 
be  connefted  by  low  land.  Annatom,  which  is  the  fouthern- 
mofl  Hand,  is  Iituated  in  S.  lat.  20°  3'.  _E.  long.  170’ 4',  and' 
S.  30"  E-,  11  or  12  leagues  from  Port  Refolution.  It  is 
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of  a good  height,  with  a hilly  furface.  For  an  account  of 
the  natives  and  productions  of  thefe  iflands,  fee  Mal- 
licollo  and  Tanna.  Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

HEBRON,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  one  of  the  molt  ancient 
cities  of  Paleftine,  built  feven  years  before  Tanis,  the  capi- 
tal of  Eower  Egypt.  (Numb.  xiii.  22.)  Some  think,  that 
it  was  founded  by  Arba,  an  ancient  giant  in  Paleftine,  and 
hence  called  Kirjath-arba,  or  Arba’s  city,  (Jodi.  xiv.  15.) 
which  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Hebron. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  Caleb,  having  conquered  this  city, 
gave  it  the  name  of  one  of  his  fons  ; whillt  others  think  that 
it  was  more  ancient,  and  that  Caleb  gave  to  his  fon  the  name 
of  this  celebrated  place.  It  was  lituated  on  an  eminence, 
20  miles  S.  of  Jerufalem,  and  20  miles  N.  ot  Beerflieba. 
Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Ifaac  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9 ) This  city 
was  allotted  to  Judah;  and  alligned  to  Caleb  for  inheritance. 
(Joflt.  xiv.  13.)  Jolhua  firfl  took  it  and  flew  its  king; 
( Jofli.  x.  3.  23.  37.)  but  Caleb  again  conquered  it.  It  was 
appointed  for  a dwelling  of  the  priefts,  and  a city  of  refuge. 
David,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  made  it  the  feat  of  his  king- 
dom. During  the  Babylomlh  captivity,  the  Edomites  took 
it,  and  therefore  Jofephus  makes  it  a part  of  Edom.  He- 
bron, or  Hebroun,  is  ftill  in  being;  lituated,  fays  Volney, 
(Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.)  feven  leagues  to  the  S.  of 
Bethlehem.  The  Arabs  call  this  village,  for  fuch  is  its 
prefent  Hate,  “ El-kalil,”  the  Well-beloved,  which  is  the 
■epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abraham,  whofe  fepulchral 
grotto  they  ftill  fhow.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  are  fome  miferable  ruins,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  callle.  The  adjacent  country  is  an  oblong  hol- 
low, five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  agreeably  varied  by 
rocky  hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees,  ftunted  oaks,  and  a few 
plantations  of  vines  and  olive  trees.  The  grapes  are  not  ufed 
for  wine,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Mahometans,  but  dried 
for  raifins.  The  peafants  cultivate  cotton,  which  is  fpun  by 
their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jcrulalem  and  Gaza.  They  have 
alfo  fome  foap  manufactories,  the  kali  for  which  they  pur- 
chafe  of  the  Bedouins,  and  a very  ancient  glafs-houi'e,  the 
only  one  in  Syria.  In  confequetice  of  its  manufacture,  He- 
bron is  the  moll  powerful  village  in  this  quarter,  and  is  able 
to  arm  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  who  adhere  to  the  fac- 
tion Kaigi,  and  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of 
Bethlehem.  This  part  of  the  country  is  in  almoit  a conti- 
nual (late  of  contention,  depredation,  and  anarchy. 

Herron,  in  Geography,  a.  town  of  America,  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hamplhire,  containing  281  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a town  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of 
Little  Androfcoggin,  incorporated  in  1792;  35  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Portland. — Alfo,  a poll-town  in  Walhington  county, 
New  York,  containing  2528  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a polt- 
town  in  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  fettled  in  1 704,  and 
containing  2266  inhabitants,  lying  between  Lebanon  and 
Glaftenbury,  about  x 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Hartford. — Alfo,  a 
Moravian  fettlement  in  Pennfylvania,  begun  iu  1757,  and 
lituated  16  miles  from  Litiz,  which  is  70  miles  northerly 
from  Philadelphia. 

HEBRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  largeft  river  of 
Thrace,  riling  from  mount  Scomius,  running  into  two 
channels,  till  it  comes  to  Philippolis,  where  they  unite.  It 
empties  itfelf  at  two  mouths  into  the  iEgean  fea,  near 
Melanes  Sinus,  between  .Enos,  on  the  E.  and  Sala,  on  the 
\V.  It  was  fuppofed  to  roll  its  waters  on  golden  finds. 

HEBUDA  Channel,  in  Geography,  a name  given  by 
Pinkerton  to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic,  which  palles  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  extreme  range  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Hebudx,  from  Barra  to  Lewis. 
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HECATE,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  infernal  Diana, 
reprefented  with  all  the  charaCteriftics  of  fury,  holding  in- 
ftruments  of  terror  in  her  hands,  and  grafping  either  cords, 
or  fwords,  or  ferpents,  or  flaming  torches.  Under  this 
character  fhe  was  exhibited  with  three  bodies,  and  invoked 
in  inchantments.  Prof.  Vof6,  in  the  firlt  volume  of  the 
“ Nova  ACta  Soc.  Lat.  Jenenfis,”  endeavours  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  deity,  which  he  finds  in  Thrace,  with  a view 
of  (hewing  the  probable  caufe  of  the  great  variety  of  attri- 
butes bellowed  on  her,  and  of  reducing  them  to  fome  fort 
of  unity.  He  adopts  it  as  a principle,  the  truth  of  w hich 
is  confirmed  by  the  hiitory  of  Hecate,  whofe  image  Pati- 
fanias  found  ftill  in  a fimple  fhape  at  iEgina,  that  all  devia- 
tions from  the  noble  figure  of  man  in  the  reprefentation  of 
deities  owe  their  origin  to  later  myftics  and  artifts  ; and  lie 
confiders  it  as  lingular,  that  the  triple  goddefs  has  never 
been  transformed  into  one  multiplied  by  the  facred  numbers 
7 or  9,  or  even  by  ico;  that,  though  the  name  of  Hecate 
is  often  ufed  for  Selene,  Artemis,  and  Perfephone,  we  never 
find  a triple  Selene,  or  Perfephone,  but  often  a three-headed 
Artemis  mentioned  ; and  that  frequently  by  the  fide  of  He- 
cate, an  Artemis  is  introduced,  and  likewife  three-headed. 

HECATEA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  M.  Aubert  du 
Petit  Thouars  ; whether  with  any  reference  to  Ixxrv,  a lur- 
name  of  Diana,  or  more  direClly  to  the  epithet  of  Apollo 
I>ckto',  long-darting,  and  whether  the  appellation  is  iuttified 
by  the  wood  ferving  for  darts  or  arrow's,  we  are  altogether 
in  the  dark,  not  having  that  author’s  book  before  us,  nor 
any  further  information  refpeCling  this  genus,  than  what 
occurs  in  Willdenow,  who  is  totally  barren  on  its  hiitory. — 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  513. — Clafs  and  order,  Moncecia  Mo- 
nadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia. 

Eft.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Anthers  three. 

Female,  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Style  one.  Stigmas  three.  Berry  with  three  feeds. 

1.  H.  oppnftifolia.  Willd — Aubert  Hilt.  Inf.  Afr.  28. 
t.  5. — “ Leaves  of  the  branches  oppofite,  or  three  together; 
the  floral  ones  alternate.  Flowers  in  corymbofe  panicles.” 
— Native  of  Madagafear.  A tree  o r /forub.  Leaves  two 
inches  long,  entire,  veiny,  abrupt,  with  two  glands  under- 
neath at  the  bafe.  Flowers  panicled  in  a corymbofe  manner, 
the  corymbs  three-forked,  leafy. 

2.  H.  alternifolia.  Willd. — “ Leaves  alternate.  Flowers 
in  clufters.” — Native  of  the  fame  country.  It  differs  prin- 
cipally in  having  much  larger,  as  well  as  alternate,  leaves, 
and  racemofe  flowers.  Aubert  as  above  quoted. 

HECATOMB,  Hecatom be,  in  Antiquity,  a facrifice 
of  a hundred  beafts  of  the  fame  kind,  at  a hundred  altars, 
and  performed  by  a hundred  priefts,  or  facrificers. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  Uaroju »*,  which  pro- 
perly fignilies  a fumptuous,  or  magnificent  fncrif.ee.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  rxarov,  centum,  a hundred,  and  tBn-, 
bos,  bulloch,  See.  On  which  footing  the  hecatomb  fliould 
be  a facrifice  of  a hundred  bullocks.  Others  derive  the 
word  from  -Aaron,  and  /3a;,  pcs,  foot;  and  on  that  principle 
hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  conlill  of  only  twenty-five 
four-footed  beafts.  They  add,  that  it  was  of  no  importance 
what  kind  of  beafts  were  chofen  for  victims,  provided  the 
quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  faerirtced  a hecatomb  to  the 
Mufes,  of  a hundred  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  dif- 
covering  the  demonllration  of  the  47th  propofition  of  the 
firft  book  ot  Euclid;  viz.  that  in  a redlaugled  triangle,  the' 
fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the 
other  tides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs,  Strabo  relates,  that  there 

were 
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were  a hundred  cities  in  Laconia ; and  that  eacli  city  ufed 
to  facrificc  a bullock  every  year,  for  the  common  fafety  of 
the  country ; whence  the  inilitution  of  the  celebrated  facri- 
fice  of  a hundred  vidtims,  called  hecatombs.  Others  refer 
the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a plague,  with  which  the  hundred 
cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  afflidted;  for  the  removal  of 
which,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo  fplendid  a facriftce. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a hecatomb  they  ercft- 
ed  a hundred  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  a hundred 
fheep,  and  a hundred  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  em- 
perors offered  facrifices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  a hun- 
dred lions,  a hundred  eagles,  and  a hundred  other  beafts  of 
the  like  kind. 

HECATOMBuEON,  in  Chronology.  See  Ecatom- 
jb.t.ow 

Hr.CATOMPHONIA,  ' , an  ancient  facri- 

fice  among  the  Meflenians;  offered  by  fuch  as  had  (lain  a 
hundred  enemies  in  battle. 

The  word  comes  from  rxxrov,  a hundred,  and  Qonvx,  to 

kill. 

HECATOMPOLIS,  in  ylnci  tit  Geography , an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  ifiand  of  Crete,  from  its  hundred  cities. 
The  lame  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  Laconia. 

HECATOMPYLOS,  the  metropolis  of  Parthia,  and 
royal  refidence  of  Arfaces,  fituated  at  the  fprings  of  the 
Araxes.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  from  its  hundred  gates. 

HECATONIA,  in  Botany , is  derived  from  Na-ov,  an 
hundred,  becaufe  each  flower  produces  about  an  hundred 
naked  feeds.  Lourcir.  Cochinch.  3C2. — Clafs  and  order, 
Dodecandria  Polygynia.  Nat.  O/d.  Rannnculacex,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  leaves  ; leaflets 
ovate,  concave,  coloured,  reflexed.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate, 
ftriated,  frnooth,  fpreuding,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Siam.  Filaments  eighteen,  thread  (haped,  ereft,  unequal, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  Handing  round  the  bale  of  an 
elongated  receptacle  ; Anthers  ovate,  of  two  cells,  upright. 
Pijl.  Germens  lenticular,  about  an  hundred,  placed  round 
the  fame  receptacle,  which  is  raifed  in  the  fnape  of  a column  ; 
ftyle  none  ; ffigma  a little  prominent  point  at  the  top  of  each 
germen.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  lenticular,  equal  in  number  to 
the  germens,  affixed  to  the  fame  cylindrical  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  inferior.  Petals  five. 
Seeds  numerous,  naked. 

1.  H.  palujlris.  Loureir  — “Leaves  wedge-diaped,  frnooth. 
Germens  collected  into  a cylinder.” — Found  in  moilt  places 
near  Canton  in  China. — An  annual  herb.  Stem  a foot  high, 
nearly  eredl,  thick,  hollow,  branched,  fnmoth.  Leaves 
(Hiked,  ternate,  wedge-fhaped,  cut,  frnooth  Flowers  fnrall, 
yellow,  on  nearly  terminal,  Ample,  folitary  (talks. 

2.  H.  pilofa.  Ibid  — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  hairy.  Ger- 
mens colletted  into  a globe.” — Plant  hairy,  and  not  quite 
fo  tall  as  the  lad.  Leaves  ternate,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  fome 
of  them  cloven.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  globular,  found 
with  the  lad. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  genus  but  what  we  have  taken 
from  Loureiro.  Dr.  Smith  has  fuggeded  that  the  plants 
are  molt  probably  fpecics  of  Ranunculus,  but  this  however 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  as  the  author  fays 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  nectary  of  that  genus,  with  which 
furely  he  could  not  be  totally  unacquainted. 

IIECATONSTYLON,  'ExavrovriAov,  in  the  Ancient  Ar- 
{hitcOure,  a porch  with  a hundred  columns.  This  defigna- 
tion  was  peculiar  to  the  great  porch  of  Pompey’s  theatre 
at  Rome. 

IIECH1NGEN,  iu  Geography,  a town  of  Swabia,  the 


refidence  of  a prince,  which  gives  name  to  a branch  of  the 
family  of  Hohenzollern  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Stuttgart. 

HECK,  among  Hujbandmen,  a rack,  at  which  horfes  are 
fed  with  hay. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  name  of  an  engine,  wherewithal  to 
take  fifli  in  the  river  Oufy.  A falmon  heck  is  a grate  for  the 
catching  that  fort  of  fifli.  See  Sa/mon-Fisiwsc.. 

Hence  alfo  Hechagium,  or  Heccagium,  which  occurs  in 
ancient  records  for  a rent  paid  the  lord  for  the  liberty  to 
ufe  fuch  engines. 

Heck,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  frequently  applied  to 
a fort  of  fmall  or  half  door,  often  employed  in  farm 
buildings. 

HECKILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden  in  the 
province  of  Tavadland  ; <yo  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jamfio. 

HECKLE,  among  Hemp  Drejfers.  See  Hatchel. 
HECKLING  of  Hemp.  See  Hemp. 

HECLA,  or  Hekla,  Mount,  in  Geography,  a mountain 
fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  iflantl  of  Iceland,  about 
four  Britifh  miles  from  the  fea  coad,  above  which  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  about  5000  feet.  The  fummit  is  covered 
with  fnow,  except  fome  fpots  where  the  heat  predominates. 
On  the  highed  point,  where  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was 
at  240  in  the  air,  it  rofe  to  153  when  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  barometer  dood  at  2 2 .247.  The  craters  of  this  vol- 
canic mountain  are  numerous,  but  the  eruptions  rare ; there 
having  been  only  ten  from  the  year  1104  to  1693,  after 
which  it  remained  quiet  till  1766,  when  it  emitted  flames 
and  lava,  and  when  fome  of  the  ignited  matter  was  thrown 
to  the  didance  of  150  miles,  and  a circuit  of  between  60  or 
70  miles  laid  wade  by  the  lava,  In  1772  Hecla  was  viflted 
by  I)r.  Van  Troil,  a Swedilh  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Crow,  dr  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr.  James 
Lind  of  Edinburgh.  The  lava,  which  they  obferved  on 
their  fird  landing,  covered  a traft  of  land  60  or  70  miles  in 
extent,  and  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  highed  date  of 
liquefa&ion.  Having  travelled  300,  or  360  Englifh  miles, 
ovei  an  uninterrupted  trad  of  lava,  in  their  way  to  the  top 
of  th  • mountain,  they  had  the  pleafure  of  being  the  fird  who 
had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  On  the  fum- 
mit they  experienced  at  the  fame  time  a high  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  thermometer  being  in  different  iituations  as 
above  dated,  and  the  wind  became  fo  violent,  that  they  were 
fometimes  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
the  mod  dreadful  precipices.  The  mountain  feems  to  be 
compofed,  not  of  lava,  but  of  fand,  grit,  and  afhes;  which, 
are  thrown  up  with  the  dones  partly  difcolourcd,  and  partly 
melted  by  the  fire.  Several  forts  of  pumice  dones  were 
obferved;  among  which  was  found  one  with  fome  ftilphur. 
Some  pumice  was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  were  very  fine,  but  fo  foft  that  it  would 
not  bear  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
common  lava  was  found  in  pieces  of  different  fizes;  and 
likewife  a quantity  of  black  jafper,  burnt  at  the  extremities, . 
and  refembling  trees  with  their  branches.  Among  the 
dones  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  was  obferved  fome  (late  of 
a drong  red  colour ; and  in  one  place  the  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimneys  half  broken  down.  In  their  defeent 
they  obferved  three  openings;  in  one,  every  thing  appeared 
as  red  as  brick  ; in  another,  the  lava  had  dowed  in  a dream  . 
about  50  yards  broad,  and  in  its  progrefs  had  divided  into- 
three  large  branches.  Further  they  perceived  an  opening,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a mountain,  in  form  of  a lugar- 
loaf,  in  the  accumulation  of  which  the  fire  feemed  to  have 
exhauded  itfelf.  Mod  kinds  of  lava  found  in  other  volcanic 
countries  are  to  be  found  about  Hecla,  and  other  Iceland 
volcanoes;  as  the  dark,  grey,  perforated  kind,  refembling 
1 the 
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the  Derby  (lure  load-ftone ; the  Iceland  agate,'  pumex  vi- 
treus,  both  the  black  and  green,  which  fome  have  thought 
to  be  the  lapis  Obfidianus,  of  which  the  ancients  formed 
ftatucs.  The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  places  of  erup- 
tion, but  loofe  grit  and  allies,  which  compofe  the  greatek 
part  of  the  Iceland  mountains;  but  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
it  aflumes  an  arched  form,  the  upper  crutt  becoming  hard 
and  folid,  and  the  melted  matter  under  it  remaining  liquid. 
This  forms  large  cavities,  whofe  walls,  bed,  and  roof  are  of 
lava,  and  in  which  great  quantities  of  kaladfite  lava  are  found. 
In  the  ifland  there  are  many  caves  of  this  kind,  fonie  of  which, 
being  large,  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for  flickering  their 
cattle.  The  largell  in  the  ifland  is  5034.  feet  long,  and  from 
50  to  54  broad,  and  between  34  and  36  high.  See  Ice- 
land and  Volcano. 

HECQUET,  PuiLir,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  French 
phyiician,  was  born  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  on  the  nth 
of  February,  1661.  At  the  age  of  feventeen,  after  having 
received  a domeltic  education  under  the  eyes  of  pious  parents, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  iludied  philofophy  and  theology; 
to  which  la  If  fcience  he  retained  an  attachment,  which  great- 
ly influenced  his  charadfer  and  writings.  By  the  perfuafion 
of  his  uncle,  however,  he  ftudied  medicine  for  two  years, 
and  in  16 '4  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  then  returned  to  Abbeville  to  commence  the 
practice  of  his  profeflion.  But  his  defire  for  knowledge 
induced  him  to  return  and  fettle  in  the  metropolis  ; which, 
not  being  a member  of  the  faculty  there,  he  was  about  to 
quit  in  defpair,  when  he  was  made  phyiician  to  the  religious 
foundation  of  Port-Royal,  in  1688.  He  entered  into  all 
the  aullerities  of  the  place,  and  devoted  himfelf  ardently  to 
attending  the  poor;  and  by  excefs  and  over-exertion  in  thefe 
refpedts  lie  alnioil  deftroyed  his  health  and  conftitution,  fo 
that  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  quit  Port-Royal  in 
1693.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  entered  of  the  faculty 
at  Paris,  and  in  1697  again  received  the  dodior’s  cap  from 
that  more  honourable  faculty.  He  rofe  to  high  reputation, 
both  as  a praftitioner  and  teacher  of  medicine,  which  was 
probably  favoured  rather  than  impeded  by  the  religious 
feverity  of  his  manners.  He  was  a declared  enemy  to  all 
luxury  of  the  table,  and  a patron  of  abftinence  and  vegetable 
diet.  His  fondnefs  for  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  and  diluents 
was  expofed  by  Le  Sage,  in  his  character  of  Sangrado  : yet 
he  was  much  in  fafliion,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the  Jan- 
fenift  party.  He  refufed  his  afliltance  to  no  one,  however, 
•while  his  health  allowed  him  ; but  he  always  attended  the 
poor  moil  readilv,  to  whom  his  door  was  at  all  times  open. 
In  1710,  he  was  chofen  phyiician  to  the  hofpital  of  La 
•Charite,  the  duty  of  which  he  performed  with  all  the  zeal 
of  principle,  carrying  his  exertions  and  attention  to  the  poor 
objedts  of  his  care  beyond  his  ftrength.  In  1712  he  was 
eleCted  dean  of  the  faculty,  in  which  office  he  introduced  a 
new  code  of  medicines,  or  pharmacopoeia.  About  the  end 
of  the  year  1726,  infirmities  multiplied  upon  him,  and  he 
fuffered  an  almoit  total  lofs  of  power  in  the  legs  and  right 
arm  ; upon  which  he  determined  to  quit  public  life : and 
among  the  various  offers  of  accommodation,  and  invitations 
which  he  received,  he  at  length  acceded  to  that  of  the  Car- 
melite nuns,  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Jacques,  to  whom  he  had 
afted  as  phyfician  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  there  oc- 
cupied a fmall  apartment,  continuing  the  auflerities  of  his 
regimen  with  great  rigour.  Even  in  this  retreat,  lie  did  not 
abandon  the  duties  of  his  profeflion  ; for  kill  his  door  was 
never  {hut  againit  thofe  who  wifhed  to  confult  him,  particu- 
larly the  poor,  of  whom  he  was  the  friend  and  tather.  At 
■ whatever  hour,  or  whatever  might  be  his  occupation,  they 
were  fure  of  a kind  reception  ; and  when  he  knew  their  bi- 
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ability  to  pnrchafe  the  medicines,  or  to  purfue  the  regimen 
which  he  recommended,  he  generoully  furniihed  them  with 
the  means.  He  died  in  April  1737,  at  the  age  of  76, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
his  tomb  is  diilinguiflied  by  a Latin  epitaph,  compofed  by 
Rollin. 

Hecquet  was  a man  of  great  reading,  and  a voluminous 
writer,  a great  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  mechanical 
"fchool,  and  adverfe  to  the  ufe  of  chemical  medicines ; he 
entered  warmly  into  controverfy  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  and 
exhibited  much  falfe  reafoning  in  his  works  ; and  in  practice 
he  allowed  obfervation  to  be  clouded  and  falfified  by  hypo- 
thefis.  It  is  unneceffary  to  copy  the  titles  of  works  no 
longer  read  ; but  it  fliould  be  mentioned,  to  the  author's 
credit,  that,  although  fo  much  attached  to  the  Janfenills, 
he  wrote  againk  the  fanatics,  who  exhibited  their  convul- 
fions  in  the  cementery  of  St.  Medard,  and  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  preternatural  in  their  exhibitions.  See  Eloy. 
Didt.  Hilt.  Gen.  Biog. 

HECTIC  Fevek,  in  Medicine,  a flow,  and  irregularly 
remittent  fever,  commonly  accompanying  fome  local  difeafe, 
and  efpecially  a fuppuration  or  ulceration  of  fome  part  of  the 
body,  either  internal  or  external. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  hexis,  (£1-;,  the  habit 
of  body,  whence  heBica,  IxTixf.,  or  heflic -fever,  fignifies  an 
habitual  or  conjlitutional  fever ; becifule  it  was  believed  by 
the  ancients  that  the  whole  habit  was  difeafed  in  this  fever, 
which  they  attributed  to  a conflant  preternatural  degree  of 
heat,  generated  and  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  folids  of  the 
body.  The  hectic  has  received  various  other  denominations 
from  different  authors  ; fucli  as  febris  lent  a,  or  flow  fever  ; 
febricula,  or  little  fever  ; fuppurative  fever,  &c.  The  Greek 
phyiicians,  however,  did  not  confider  the  hedlica  as  always 
a fecondary  complaint,  depending  merely  on  internal  fup- 
puration, or  any  local  defedt ; but  alfo  as  arifing  from  a 
failure  of  ftrength  in  old  age,  from  an  exhaulted  Hate  of 
conkitution,  occafioned  by  fatigue,  long  falling,  anxiety,  or 
lofs  of  fleep  ; and  fometimes  a confequence  of  canfus,  or 
other  fevers.  Adtuarius  particularly  diitinguiffies  the  fe- 
condary fpecies  of  hedtic,  connedled  with  internal  inflamma- 
tion, fuppuration,  and  feirrhus.  (Med.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  See 
alfo  Galen,  de  Marafmo,  et  de  Different.  Pulf.  cap.  10. 
Paulus  vEgineta,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32,  See.)  Several  modern  writers 
have  likewife  viewed  the  fubjedt  in  a fimilar  light ; of  whom 
we  may  mention  Etmuller  (Opera  Omnia,  tom.  ii.  part  1.), 
Sauvages  (Nofol.  Method,  clafs  ii.  gen.  5.),  and  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  (Reports  on  the  Difeafes  of  London);  as  well  as 
Hoffman,  Sydenham,  and  other  writers  of  authority. 

The  hedfic  fever,  under  all  its  modifications,  is  charadter- 
ized  by  the  recurrence  of  a train  of  febrile  fymptoms 
every  twenty-four  hours,  or  fometimes  every  twelve 
hours,  with  a remiffion,  rather  than  a complete  intermif- 
fion,  of  thofe  fymptoms  in  the  intervals.  Dr.  Cullen, 
indeed,  has  affirmed,  that  there  are  two  exacerbations  every 
day.  The  lirft  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  occurs  about  noon,  fome- 
times a little  fooneror  later  ; and  a flight  remiffion  of  it  hap- 
pens about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This  laft,  he  fays,  is  foon 
fucceeded  by  another  exacerbation,  which  gradually  increafes 
till  after  midnight  ; but  after  two  o’clock  of  the  morning  a 
remiffion  takes  place,  which  becomes  more  and  more  confi- 
derable  as  the  morning  advances.  The  exacerbations  are 
frequently  attended  with  fome  degree  of  chillinefs  and  ffiiver- 
ing  ; or,  at  leak,  the  patient  is  exceedingly  fenfible  to  any  cool- 
nefs  of  the  air, "fecks  external  heat,  and  often  complains  of 
a fenfe  ot  cold,  when  to  the  thermometer  his  fkin  is  pre- 
ternaturally  warm.  After  the  chillinefs  goes  off,  a general 
increafe  of  heat  fucceeds  ; and  the  face,  which  is  commonly 
5 pale, 
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pale,  becomes  of  a florid  red,  the  rednefs  generally  appear- 
ino-  in  a circumfcribed  fpot,  however,  on  one  or  both  cheeks. 
Before  the  remiflion  of  the  morning  takes  place,  a fweat 
generally  breaks  out ; and  thefe  fweats  continue  to  recur, 
and  become  more  and  more  profufe,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

Of  the  two  daily  exacerbations,  ot  which  Dr.  Lullen 
fncaks,  “ that  of  the  evening,”  he  obferves,  “ is  always  the 
inoft  confiderable.”  It  mult  be  remarked,  however,  that 
other  phyficians  have  not  generally  witnefled  this  double  ex- 
acerbation, and  ufually  deferibe  the  heftic  as  conhfting  only 
of  one,  and  that  an  evening  exacerbation,  terminating  in  the 

morning  fweats.  ...  r 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  paroxylm 
above  deferibed  refembles  in  feveral  rcfpedbs  the  paroxyfm 
of  intermittent  fever,  or  common  ague  ; and  in  popular  lan- 
guage it  is  in  fad  ufually  denominated  an  intermittent  fever. 
But°in  the  recurrence  and  the  phenomena  of  thefe  exacerba- 
tions, there  is  nothing  approaching  to  the  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  the  true  intermittent,  as  Dr.  Heberden  has  well 
pointed  out.  « The  hedtic  fever,”  fays  that  accurate  obferver, 
<i  will  return  with  great  exadbnefs,  like  a quotidian,  or  ter- 
tian, or  quartan,  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  fits;  but  I do 
•not.  remember  ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the  fame  period 
for  four  fits  together.  The  fit  will  now  and  then  keep  oft 
for  ten  or  twelve  days ; and  at  other  times,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  very  ill,  it  will  return  fo  frequently  on  the 
fame  dav,  that  the  chilliness  of  a new  fit  will  follow  immedi- 
ately the  fweat  of  the  former.  It  is  not  unufual  to  have  many 
threatenings  of  a {hivering  in  the  fame  day.” 

The  ferics  of  fymptoms  are  not  lefs  irregular  m their  variety 
and  fucceflion,  than  the  whole  exacerbation  in  its  periods  of 
return  “ The  chillinefs  of  hedic  fever,’ ’ fays  the  fame  author, 
« is  fometimes  fuccecded  by  heat,  and  fometimes  immediately 
by  a fweat,  without  any  intermediate  ftate  ot  heat ; and  the 
heat  will  fometimes  come  on  without  any  remarkable  previous 
chillinefs,  and  the  chillinefs  has  been  obferved  to  go  oft  with- 
out being  followed  cither  by  heat  or  fweat.  i he  duration 
of  thefe  Wes  is  feldom  the  fame  for  three  fits  together. 

*'  The  hedic  patient  is  little  or  not  at  all  relieved  by  the 
coming  on  of  the  fweat ; but  is  often  as  anxious  and  reltlefs 
in  the  fweat,  as  in  the  chillinefs  and  heat.  When  the  fweat  is 
over  the  fever  will  fometimes  continue,  and  in  the  middle  ot 
the  fever  the  chillinefs  will  return,  which  is  a moft  certain 
mark  of  this  fever  : almoft  all  others  begin  with  a chi  lincis  ; 
but  the  return  of  this,  fo  as  to  laft  half  an  hour  or  longer, 
while  the  fever  is  llrong  upon  the  patient,  is  what  I never 
faw,  except  only  in  this  fever.”  (Heberden,  m Medical 
Tranfad.  of  the  College,  vol.  n.  art.  I.  Alfo  in  his  Com- 
mentar.  de  Morbor.  Hill,  et  Curat,  cap.  39.) 

The  urine  is  frequently  clear  in  the  early  parts  of  the  ex- 
acerbations, and  depofits  a copious  pink  fediment  at  the  de- 
cline of  it,  and  during  the  interva  , as  in  the  true  intermittent. 
But  there  are  all  forts  of  irregularities  m this  refped  m the 
hedic.  Sometimes  it  will  be  equally  clear  or  equally  turbid 
in  both  ftages  ; or  even  turbid  111  the  fits  and  clear  in  the  in- 
tervals ; and  fometimes  almoll  from  the  hr  It  appearance  of 
the  difeafe  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  depolits  a copious 
branny  red  fediment,  which  feldom  falls  clofe  to  the  bottom 

In  the  hedic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  generally  lefs  impair- 
ed  than  in  any  otiier  kind  of  fever.  1 he  thir  l is  feldom  very 
confiderable;  the  mouth  is  commonly  modi  ; and  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  tongue  becomes  tree  from  all  fur,  ap- 
pears preternaturally  clean,  and,  in  the  advanced diages .of 
the  difeafe,  it  appears,  as  well  as  tl.e  throat,  to  be  fomcwhnt 
inflamed,  and  more  or  lefs  of  an  aphthous  ulceration  Utk'.j 
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place.  For  fome  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  the  bowels 
are  bound:  but  in  the  advanced  ftages  6'ftit,  a diarrhoea 
almoft  always  comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  frequently, 
alternating  in  fome  nieafure  with  the  fweatings  mentioned 
above. 

Hedic  fever  is  always  attended  with  debility,  which  gra- 
dually increafes  during  its  progrefs,  and  emaciation  takes 
place  to  a greater  extent,  than  in  almoft  any  other  difeafe. 
Towards  the  end,  the  feet  are  often  affeded  with  cedematous 
fwellings.  The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  head-ache,  and  fcarcely  ever  with  delirium  ; 
the  fenfes  and  judgment  commonly  remaining  entire  to  the 
very  clofe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  diagnofis  of  this  fever,  as  it  is  commonly  fymptomatie 
of  fome  internal  or  external  difeafe,  does  not  eoniilt  fo  much 
in  diftingtiilhing  it  from  the  true  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever,  (from  which  the  difference  is  very  obvious  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  as  above  detailed,)  as  in  afeertaining 
the  feat  and  nature  of  the  local  affedbion  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. This  is  to  be  done,  of  courfe,  by  inveftigating  the 
derangement  of  the  functions  in  particular  organs,  e.  g., 
the  lungs,  liver,  glands,  and  other  parts.  Where  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  fever  is  infidious,  however,  and  the  prefence  of 
local  difeafe  is  obfeure,  an  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
pulie,  as  Dr.  Heberden  fuggefls,  is  one  of  thegreateft  helps 
to  detecting  the  degree  of  difeafe  going  on.  “Gentle  as 
the  fymptoms  may  feem,”  he  fays,  “ if  thepulfebe  quicker 
than  ordinary,  fo  as  to  have  the  artery  beat  at  leaft  ninety 
times,  and  perhaps  a hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a minute, 
there  will  be  the  greateib  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
event.  There  is  perhaps  no  diforder  of  the  body,  in  which 
the  pulfe  is  of  more  ufe  to  guide  our  judgment,  than  in  the 
complaint  which  has  been  deferibed.  And  yet  even  here  we 
muft  be  upon  our  guard,  and  ought  not  to  truft  entirely  to  it  ; 
for  one  in  about  twenty  patients,  with  all  the  word  figns  of 
decay  from  fome  incurable  caufe,  which  irrefiftably  goes  on 
to  deftroy  his  life,  will  {hew  not  the  leaft  degree  of  quicknefs, 
nor  any  other  irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  to  the  day  of  hi* 
death.”  Loc.  cit. 

The  canfes  of  hedic  fever  have  been  the  fubjedb  of  confider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  confidered  it  as 
often  the  confequcnce  ot  internal  difeafe  ; and  many  moderns, 
among  whom  Dr.  Cullen  Hands  confpicuous,  deemed  it  in 
all  cafes  a iecondary  fever,  and  aferibed  it  exclufively  to  the 
abforption  of  pus.  ■“  I have  never  feenit  in  any  cafe,’’  that 
able  phyfician  obferved,  “ when  there  was  not  evidently,  or 
when  I had  not  ground  to  fuppofe  there  was,  a permanent 
purulency  or  ulceration  in  fome  external  or  internal  part.  In- 
deed it  appears  to  me  to  be  always  the  effedb  of  an  acrimony 
abforbed  from  abfeeffes  or  ulcers,  although  it  is  not  equally  the 
effedb  of  every  fort  of  acrimony  ; for  the  fcorbutic  and  cance- 
rous kinds  often  fublifl  long  in  the  body  without  producing  a 
liedbic.  What  is  the  precife  ftate  of  the  acrimony  producing 
this  I cannot  determine,  hut  it  feeins  to  be  chiefly  that  of  a 
vitiated  purulency .”  (Firft  Lines,  parag.  861.)  In  favour 
of  this  opinion  the  great  majority  of  initances  of  liedbic  may 
undoubtedly  be  cited.  The  moil  numerous  cafes  are  cer- 
tainly connedbcd  with  the  fuppuration  of  the  lungs,  in  pulmo- 
nary confumption : with  cancerous,  fcrofulous,  and  other 
flow  ulcerations  and  fuppurations,  in  the  glands  of  the  fur- 
face  and  in  the  abdomen,  with  the  progrefs  of  deep-feated 
abfeeffes  in  membranous  and  mufcular  parts,  as  in  the  pfoas 
abfeefs,  &c.  But  very  many  cafes  are  alfo  recorded, 
and  frequestly  obferved,  in  which  a variety  of  othor 
caufes  have  been  connedbed  with  heebie,  and  which  agree 
with  each  other  in  one  common  operation,  as  well  as  with 
thole  ulcers  and  fuppurating  tumours,  namely,  in  keeping 
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up  a condant  irritation  m t lie  lyflom.  Dr.  Gregory,  tlie 
prefent  profedbr  .of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  feems  to  be 
judified,  therefore,  in  aferibing  heftic  in  general  to  fume  great 
local  irritation.  So  far  from  a“  vitiated  purulency”  being 
the  chief  caufe  of  hectic,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  hypo- 
thecs, we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Heberden  for  Hating 
that  “ this  anomalous  fever  is  never  lefs  dangerous,  than  when 
it  belongs  to  a kindly  fuppuration,  into  which  all  the  difeafed 
parts  are  melted  down,  and  for  which  there  is  a proper 
outlet.” 

Among  the  varieties  of  heftic  enumerated  by  Sauvages, 
few  are  referable  to  the  prefence  of  fuppuration.  The 
Iffeftica  infantilis,  H.  chlorotica,  H.  a calculis,  H.  hydropum, 
id.  cachetlaruni,  Ii.  verminofa,  H.  nojlalgica,  all  arife  in- 
dependently of  any  fuppuration  in  the  body,  and  feem  to 
depend  either  upon  fome  extraordinary  irritation,  corporeal 
and  mental,  or  upon  an  increafed  debility  and  irritability  of 
the  habit,  which  render  it  too  fufceptible  of  the  operation 
of  ordinary  irritations.  Dr.  Willan  has  made  fome  obferva- 
tions  worthy  of  attention  on  thisfubjeft.  After  remarking, 
that  he  employs  the  heflica  in  the  lignificaticn  given  to  it 
by  the  Greek  phyficians,  among  whom  it  was  not  coniidered 
merely  as  a fecondarv  complaint,  depending  on  internal  fup- 
puration, or  any  local  defeft ; but  as  ariling  from  a failure 
of  ftrength  in  old  age,  from  an  exliaufled  Hate  of  conditu- 
tion,  occafioncd  by  fatigue,  long  falling,  anxiety,  or  lofs 
of  deep,  and  fometimes  as  a feqtiel  of  caufos  or  other 
fevers; — Dr.  Willan  dates,  that  “in  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  old  a~e,  heftic  takes  place,  without  any  local 
affeftion,  from  changes  in  the  conditution,  conncfted  with 
the  different  dages  of  life.”  (Reports  on  the  Difeafes  of 
London,  pref.  x.)  “A  fpecies  of  hectic,”  he  obferves 
in  another  place,  “ occurs  in  infants  and  children  from  con- 
ditutional  circumdances,  without  any  apparent  local  affec- 
tion. It  is  attended  with  a very  quick  pulfe  ; with  heat  and 
lludiing  during  the  paroxyfm  ; and  throughout  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  irritability  and  inquietude  ; fometimes 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  fometimes  with  a craving  for  drong 
food  ; and  an  equal  irregularity  refpefting  the  date  of  the 
bowels.  Thefe  fymptoms  continue  for  a length  of  time, 
and  occafion  a waiting,  with  lofs  of  drength  ; they  ufually 
precede  a confiderabie  increafe  of  ftature.”  (Reports, 
p.  19.)  Again  “ in  the  lid  of  periodical  difeafes,  the  com- 
plaint termed  hectica  adolefcentium  frequently  a If  efts  young 
perfons,  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  characterized  by  febrile  paroxyfms  occurring 
every  day,  pain  in  the  limbs,  otten  with  painful  fwellings  in 
the  joints,  lofs  of  deep  and  appetite,  and  great  emaciation. 
If  a cough  does  not  fupervene,  the  patients  recover  in  ten 
or  twelve  weeks.”  (loc.  cit.) 

Dr.  Willan  obferves,  moreover,  that  a fimilar  date  of 
diforder  is  often  produced  in  perfons  of  the  middle  age, 
when  the  conditutional  vigour  fird  appears  to  decline,  not 
redding  as  ufual  the  operation  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  other 
occadonal  caufes  of  difeafe  ; and  that  this  date  is  modlv 
accompanied  with  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  and  a large  fecretion  of  frothy  phlegm.  This  he 
calls  hcftica  aphthefa,  and  has  detailed  its  progrefs  minutely. 
He  concludes  the  hidory  of  it  by  obferving,  that,  “ after 
the  tongue,  fauces,  See.  have  been  healed,  the  aphthous 
ulcerations  return  again,  with  internal  heat,  general  un- 
eafmcfs,  and  the  fame  train  of  fymptoms  as  at  drd.  By 
frequent  rclapfes  of  this  kind,  the  patient  is  often  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  debility  and  emaciation  ; and  the 
whole  duration  of  the  complaint  is  from  five  to  twelve 
weeks.”  Ibid.  Pref. 

l or  an  account  of  the  hcftica  fendist  or  that  form  of  the 


heftic  which  occurs  in  old  age,  Dr.  Willan  refers  to  Hoff- 
mann ; who,  we  find,  fpcaks  of  it  under  the  denomination 
of  marajmus  fenutn.  “ The  heftic,”  lie  fays,  “ which  is 
common  and  fatal  in  old  people,  is  called  by  the  Greek 
term  p.apyTp.o.-.  The  appetite  fails,  the  drength  gradually 
decays,  the  body  waltes,  and  the  hones  appear  like  a fkele- 
ton  covered  with  (kin.  The  mouth  is  dry,  the  faliva  vifeid, 
the  (kin  cold,  parched,  and  rigid  ; the  internal  parts  are 
hot  ; the  pulfe  is  hard  and  frequent  ; the  deep  fcanty  and 
tin refre filing  ; there  is  fome  dyfpntea,  and  the  voice  is  hoarfe. 
Thefe  fymptoms  gradually  increafe  until  the  patient,  in  ti  e 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  months,  finks  under  them.”  (Hoff- 
mann, Med.  Ration.  Syd.  tom.  ii.  feft.  ii.  cap.  xiii.) 

Treatment  of  Htttic. — It  mud  be  obvious,  from  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations,  that,  fince  heftic  fever  is  mod  com- 
monly a fecondary  difeafe,  and  depends  upon  fome  local 
irritation  or  derangement  of  drufturc,  no  one  fydem  of 
treatment  can  be  expected  to  cure  it.  The  cure,  indeed, 
under  fuch  circumdances,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  primary  difeafe.  Therefore  to  delcribe  the 
method  of  cure  for  heftic,  would  be  to  give  a general  detail 
of  the  modes  of  treating  confumption,  tabes  mefenterica, 
fcrofula,  and  other  difeafes,  in  which  a dow  fuppuration 
or  ulceration  is  going  on.  The  general  indications,  however, 
fo  far  as  relate  to  the  alleviation  of  the  febrile  fymptoms  of 
heat,  third,  languor,  fweating,  diarrhoea,  &.c.  are  to  with- 
draw every  dimulus,  which  may  add  to  the  morbid  irrita- 
tion from  the  local  difeafe  ; to  leflen  the  fufceptibility  to 
dimuli  ; and  to  fupport  the  drength  by  the  milded  nutri- 
ment ; as  well  as  to  check  the  urgency  of  particular  fymp- 
toms, which  tend  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  conditution. 

1 . The  abdraftion  of  dimuli  is  edefted  partly  by  diet  and 
regimen,  fuch  as  has  already  been  preferibed  under  the  head 
of  Consumption  ; namely,  by  excluding  all  iolid  animal 
food,  and  vinous,  fpirituous,  or  fermented  liquors,  and  con- 
fining the  patient  to  a diet  of  milk,  and  vegetables  ; includ- 
ing whey,  butter-milk,  and  the  milk  of  various  animals,  the 
farinaceous  fubdances,  fummer  fruits.  See  ; with  aqueous 
liquors,  as  various  infufions  of  herbs,  ptifati,  ftc.  rendered 
grateful  by  the  juices  of  fub-acid  fruits,  with  fugar.  Exer- 
cife,  performed  without  much  mufcular  exertion,  and  not 
carried  to  fatigue,  cfpecially  gedation,  failing,  and  fvvinging, 
may  in  many  cafes  be  employed  with  advantage.  (See 
Exercise.)  The  oppofite  irritations  of  cold  and  heat  (hould 
be  carefully  obviated  ; the  former  being  guarded  againft  by 
warm  clothing,  a warm  apartment,  and  avoiding  expefure 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  cold  air  ; and  the  latter,  which 
is  generally  troublefome  and  prejudicial  in  the  paroxy  fm 
only,  by  a partial  and  temporary'  removal  of  the  coverings 
of  the  patient,  and  by  diminifning  with  caution  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  apartment. 

2.  The  futceptibility  to  the  impreffion  of  irritations,  is 
principally  to  be  diminifhed  by  medicines  cf  the  narcotic 
clafs,  fuch  as  opium,  the  extract  of  poppy,  conium,  (hem- 
lock), hyofeyamus  (henbane),  &c.  It  is  probably  by 
their  operation  in  this  manner,  by  giving  relief  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  and  by  rendering  the  whole  of  the  in- 
voluntary organs  of  circulation,  fecretion,  and  excretion, 
lefs  fufceptible  of  excitement,  that  the  conium  or  cicuta 
efpecially  has  contributed  fo  extenfively  to  the  relief  and 
cure  of  glandular  ulcerations.  In  this  way  opium  is  alfo 
exceedingly  beneficial,  ii:  allaying  inordinate  actions  of  the 
bowels,  in  procuring  fleep,  and  in  preventing  the  debilitating 
effefts  of  purging  and  watching. 

3.  The  necedity  of  fupporting  the  drength  by  themildrft 
forms  of  aliment,  has  already  been  infided  on  above.  The 
drength  is  fcarcely  more  depreffed  by  the  want  of  nutri- 
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tnent,  than  by  the  life  of  that  which  is  too  heavy  for  the 
weakened  powers  of  digeftion,  and  which,  while  it  fai's  to 
afford  the  requifite  nutrition,  excites  an  additional  febrile 
irritation  in  the  fyllem. 

4.  The  occafional  feverity  of  particular  fymptoms  is  to 
be  reflrained  by  medicines  adapted  to  the  circumftances. 
Thus  where  a diarrhoea,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  hectic  of 
fome  continuance,  becomes  violent,  reducing  the  body  by 
the  frequency  and  quantity  of  the  difcharge  from  the  bowels, 
the  life  of  opiates,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  creta- 
ceous or  allringent  medicines,  mult  be  reforted  to;  or,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  when  the  morning  fweats,  which  terminate 
the  exacerbation,  become  profufe  and  colliquative,  the  ad- 
miniltration  of  the  mineral  acids,  efpecially  the  fulpluiric 
(or  vitriolic)  acid,  diluted,  will  generally  contribute  to  dimi- 
-nifli  the  difcharge.  The  fweating  and  diarrhoea  are  very 
apt  to  alternate  with  each  other,  and  the  medicines  which 
fufpend  the  one,  are  rather  liable  to  induce  the  other. 

Soon  after  the  general  introdu&ion  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
into  practice  in  this  country,  the  limilarity  of  hedlic  to  the 
intermittent  fevers,  and  alfo  fome  prevalent  hypothecs,  that 
the  bark  “ rendered  fuppuration  more  kindly,’’  it  was  given 
copioufly  in  tlie  different  modifications  of  hedlic  ; but  Dr. 
Heberden,  while  he  affirms,  that  he  never  faw  any  material 
harm  done  by  the  bark  in  hedlic,  yet  he  acknowledges,  that 
he  had  never  feen  any  good  from  it.  We  believe  that  ex- 
perience has  now  decided  upon  its  rejection  from  the  practice 
in  hedlic  from  ulceration,  at  leaft  from  that  connedtcd  with 
pulmonary  confnmption  ; and  the  iteel  draught  of  Dr. 
Mofes  Griffith  lias  nearly  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Thefe 
medicines,  however,  as  well  as  the  mineral  acids,  have  been 
preferibed  with  advantage  in  the  hedtica  adolefcentium,  where 
tliere  was  little  or  no  cough,  and  where  the  liedtic  feemed 
to  originate  from  a general  debility  of  habit,  approaching 
to  the  chlorotic  ilate. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  thefe  few  lines  of  Dr.  Heberden 
contain  the  fum  of  the  pradlical  precepts  relative  to  hedlic 
in  general.  “ In  moll  cafes,  the  principal,  if  not  the  foie 
attention  of  the  phyiician  muil  be  employed  in  relieving  the 
fymptoms,  by  tempering  the  heat,  by  preventing  both 
collivenefs  and  purging,  by  procuring  fleep,  and  by  check- 
ing the  fweats  ; and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  lie  endeavours  to 
put  the  body  into  as  good  general  health  as  may  be,  by  air, 
exercife,  and  a proper  courfe  of  mild  diet,  he  can  perhaps 
do  nothing  better,  than  to  leave  all  the  reft  to  nature.” 
(See  Medical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  ii  p.  12.) 

HECTO,  in  the  new  Meafures  and  Weights  of  France, 
ftgnilies  100  times,  when  ufed  as  a prefix  ; thus  hectometre 
fi  mi  lies  100  metres,  and  hectogramme  lignities  100  grani- 
n-s  ; fo  hectolitre  lignilies  100  litres  = 10  cubic  metres; 
hectoftere  lignities  100  cubic  metres,  &c. 

HECTOR,  in  Geography,  a military  townffiip  in  New 
York,  on  the  E.  tide  of  Seneca  lake,  near  the  Send. 

Hector,  in  Ancient  Hijlory,  the  foil  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, and  the  father  of  Altyanax,  celebrated  for  the  valour 
with  which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againil  the  Greeks. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body,  fattened 
to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  after- 
wards reltored  it  to  Priam  for  a large  ranfom.  See  Troy. 

HECUBA,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  the  fecond  wife  of  Priam, 
and  mother  of  Hedlor  and  Paris,  was,  according  to  Homer, 
the  daughter  of  Dymas,  or  as  Virgil,  following  Euripides, 
fays,  of  Ciffeis,  king  of  Thrace,  and  filter  of  Theano,  the 
priellefs  of  Apollo  at  Troy  during  the  war.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  flic  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  fon 
Polydorus,  and  was  (toned  to  death  by  the  Greeks.  Some 
fay  that  (lie  became  a (lave  to  Dlyflcs,  and  that  this  prince 


left  the  unfortunate  princefs  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
who  can  fed  her  to  be  lloned.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Ulyffes  himfelf  was  the  caufc  of  her  death.  Becaufe,  it  is 
faid,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  he  was  fo  tormented 
with  dreams,  that  in  order  to  appeafe  the  gods,  he  built  a 
temple  to  Hecate,  who  prelided  over  dreams,  and  a chapel  to 
Hecuba. 

HED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftman- 
laiul  ; 25  miles  W:  N.W.  of  Wefteraks. 

HEDAGIUM,  anciently  fignified  a toll  or  ctillom,  paid 
at  the  hythc  or  wharf,  &c.  lor  landing  merchandize,  goods, 
& c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hed-a,  a hythc,  port,  or  ’wharf. 
From  fuch  toll  or  cultomary  duty,  exemptions  were  fome- 
times  granted  by  the  fovereign  to  particular  perfous  and 
focieties. 

HEDDING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  ; 32  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Copenhagen. 

HEDE',  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Harjedalen  ; 10  miles  S E. 
of  Langafahantz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Well  Gothland  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Uddevalla. 

Hede',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
I L*  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl 
of  Rennes.  The  place  contains  685,  ar.d  the  canton  9494 
inhabitants,  on  a territorty  of  175  kiliometres,  in  11  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  48j  i8‘.  W.  long.  i°  43'. 

HEDEMORA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia,  and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
fituated  near  a lake,  well  built  and  commercial.  In  this 
town  is  a large  manufadlure  of  gun-powder  ; 53  miles  N.W. 
of  Upfal.  N.  lat.  60  13'.  E.  long.  15  54. 

HEDEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weil  Bothnia  ; 30  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lulea. 

HEDERA,  in  Botany,  has  been  faid  to  owe  its  deri- 
vation to  the  word  hadus , a kid,  becaufe  it  was  given  to 
goats  by  the  ancients,  in  order  to  make  them  have  abun- 
dance of  milk  for  the  nouriffiment  of  their  kids.  It  has 
alio  been  ipelled  thus,  edera,  and  then  its  origin  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  the  word  edit  a,  either  becaufe  it  fiouriffies 
in  lofty  fituations,  or  becaule  it  lays  walle  whatever  it  ad- 
heres to,  and  thus  may  be  faid  to  eat  it  ; for  this  plant  is 
vulgarly  fuppofed  to  appropriate  to  its  own  ufe  the  effen- 
tial  juices  of  fuch  trees  as  fupport  it.  It  is  called  xicrc-of  in 
Greek,  from  Cifios,  a favourite  of  Bacchus,  whom  the 
poets  fable  to  have  been  transformed  into  this  plant,  and 
hence  it  became  iacred  to  that  god. — Lifm.  Gen.  hi. 
Sclireb.  155.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  1.  1179.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
\.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  267.  Ait.  Hurt.  Kew.  v.  1.  281.  Julf. 
214.  Tournef.  t.  384.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  3.  51 1.  Illullr, 
t.  145.  G;ertn.  t.  26. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hederacea,  Linn.  Capr folia,  Juffi, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  five-toothed,  encir- 
cling the  germen.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
bale,  fpreading,  their  tops  incurved.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
awl-ffiaped,  eredl,  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; anthers  cloven  at 
the  bafe,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  turbinate,  encircled  by 
the  receptacle  ; Ityle  iimple,  very  fliort  ; lligma  iimple. 
Pei  ic.  Berry  globole,  of  one  cell,  (or,  according  to  Ga-rt- 
ner,  ol  five  cells).  Seeds  live,  large;  on  one  fide  gibbous, 
on  the  other  angular. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five,  dilated  at  the 
bafe.  Berry  with  five  feeds,  encircled  by  the  calyx. 

Among  the  fpecies  of  this  well-known  and  ornamental 
genus,  t lie  qidnquefolia  has  been  referred  by  Juffieu  to  Vii'ts , 
and  we  think  with  great  propriety.  Hedcra  helix  is  the 
only  fpecies  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 

1.-  11.  Helix  Common  Ivy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  292.  Engl. 
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Bot.  t.  1267. — “ Leaves  ovate  and  lobed.” — “ Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  ivy,  fo  common  and  fo  pidturefque  upon 
old  walls  and  the  trunks  of  aged  trees.  Nor  does  it  lefs  com- 
monly creep  on  the  ground  in  dark  woods,  forming  an  ever- 
green carpet.  It  is  the  lateft  of  all  our  flowering  plants,  blof- 
foming  in  October  and  November,  and  ripening  its  berries 
in  the  fpring.  The  whole  plant  partakes  of  a peculiar  aro- 
matic flavour.  From  the  old  Hems,  when  bruifed,  a very 
fragrant  refin  exudes.” — Stem  and  branches  long  and  flexible, 
creeping,  attached  clofely  to  trees  or  walls  by  fliort  fibres  ; 
upper  branches  fpreading,  round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  ever- 
green, dark,  having  white  veins,  upper  ones  ovate,  lower  ones 
five-lobed,  all  handing  on  foot  [talks.  Flowers  green,  of 
many  umbels,  forming  a corymbus.  Berry  globular,  black, 
mealy  within. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  when  ivy  trails  on  the  ground 
its  branches  are  fmall  and  weak,  its  leaves  divided  into  three 
lobes.  Hence,  this  difference  of  appearance  induced  old 
botanifls  to  feparate  the  plant  in  queltion  into  two  or  three 
diftinft  fpecies.  In  its  variegated  itate  it  fometimes  appears 
almoft  white,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Hedera  alba , or  pal- 
lentes  Hedera  of  Virgil. 

2.  H.  'pendula.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  512 — “Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  entire.  Umbels  fomewhat  capitate.  Stems 
very  long,  pendulous.” — Native  of  high  mountains  in  the 
welt  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  May. — The  trunk  of  this 
flirub  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  a fmooth  bark. 
Branches  fpreading,  fubdivided  ; leffer  ones  ereft.  1. eaves 
on  long  foot ftalks,  fcattered,  oppofite,  or  ternate,  very 
fmooth  and  fomewhat  rigid.  Umbels  axillary,  on  long  [talks, 
pale. 

3.  H.  nutans.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  514 — “ Leaves 

elliptical,  leathery.  Umbels  drooping,  hemifpherical.  Stems 
eredt.” Native  of  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  Ja- 

maica, and  gathered  on  their  very  fummit. — It  is  nearly 
allied  to  H . pendula,  but  differs  in  its  leaves  ; the  Jlems  alfo 
are  fltorter  and  nearly  erect  ; and  the  umbels  are  [mailer. — 
Branches  round,  furrowed,  grey.  Leaves  on  footftalks  about 
their  own  length,  extremely  fmooth.  Petals  ovate,  acute, 
reflexed,  deciduous.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
calyx. 

4.  H.  capitata.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  516.  Smith.  Ic. 
Pidt.  Rar.  t.  4.  ( A ralia  capitata  ; Jacq.  Amer.  89.  t.  61.) — 
Leaves  elliptical,  fcattered.  Chillers  compound,  terminal, 
downy.  Flowers  capitate. — Native  of  mountains  in  the 
Caribbee  Iflandsand  Jamaica,  where  it  flowers  in  February. 
It  exifted  in  the  colledlion  of  the  late  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham long  before  1777,  but  whence  that  plant  was  procured 
is  not  known.  It  flowered  for  the  firff  time  in  Europe  in 
the  itove  of  the  late  marchionefs  in  the  year  1787,  from 
which  period  it  has  continued  flowering  annually,  but  as  no 
feed  has  been  produced  it  muff  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
This  fpecies  was  transferred  from  Arabia  to  Hedera  by  Dr. 
Smith,  who  has  been  followed  by  Swartz,  and  hence  the 
latter  was  induced  to  refer  Arabia  arborea  in  like  manner  to 
the  fame  genus.  This  plant  is  rendered  extremely  orna- 
mental by  its  browniffi  grey  bark,  afeending  branches,  and 
innumerable  flowers  terminating  each  branch  in  doubly  com- 
pound, pale,  downy  duffers,  which  are  white,  and  form 
denfe  heads  at  the  extremity  of  each  ffalk. 

5.  H.  arborea.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  518.  (Aralia 
arborea  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  392.  Jacq.  Amer.  89.  Hedera  arbor 
folio  haftato;  Plum.  Ic.  139.  t.  148.) — Leaves  elliptical, 
fcattered.  Clufters  Ample,  terminal,  fmooth.  Flowers  um- 
bellate, with  a Ample,  many-toothed  involucrum. — Native 
of  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flowering 
in  December.  Jacquin  fays  this  is  an  inelegant  tree,  15  feet 


high,  with  a difagreeablc  fmell.  Its  leaves  greatlv  refeinbl* 
the  laft,  but  the  inflorefcence  effentially  diftingoifties  it. 
The  radiating,  many-toothed  involucrum  under  each  of  the 
little  umbels  is  very  peculiar. 

6.  H.  Sciodaphy/lum.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  519.  Brown 
Jam.  190.  t.  19.  f.  1. — Leaves  in  terminal  tufts.  Clufters 
compound,  very  long,  drooping. — Native  of  the  woody 
parts  of  the  Blue  mountains  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  Fe- 
bruary. This  has  the  habit  of  II.  capitata,  and  is  remark, 
able  for  its  leaves  forming  a fort  of  umbel.  Bark  unequally- 
furrowed,  grey,  of  a brittle  corky  fubftance.  leaves  from 
eight  to  ten  or  more,  in  a terminal,  umbel-like  tuft,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  on  longifh  ftalks  ; the  central  ones  being  largeff. 
Clufters  a foot  and  half  long,  cylindrical,  compofed  of  ini. 
numerable,  fcattered  umbels,  on  Ihort  ftalks. 

7.  H.  heptaphylla.  (Vitis  heptaphylla  ; Linn.  Mant.  212. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1182.) — Leaves  of  feven-llalked,  ellip- 
tical leaflets.  Clufters  compound,  very  long  ; partial  flower- 
ftalks  whorled. — Native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  We  have  never 
feen  it  but  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium.  Stem  climbin'--. 
Leaves  alternate,  compound,  on  long  ftalks  j leaflets  alfo 
[talked  ; radiant,  from  five  to  feven,  broader  and  fliorter 
than  in  the  laft.  Clujler  long,  pendulous,  compofed  of  nu- 
merous ftalks,  whole  fliort  partial  ftalks  are  irregularly 
whorled  ; the  terminal  ones  tufted,  all  downy.  Flowers 
fmall.  We  refer  it  to  this  genus  on  account  of  its  ilridf 
affinity  to  the  three  preceding  fpecies. 

8.  II.  terebinthinacea.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  ij -9. Leaves 

of  feven-ftalked,  elliptical  leaflets.  Clutters  compound  ; 
partial  flower-ftalks  umbellate — Native  of  woods  in  Ceylon! 
This  we  have  not  feen.  Willdenow  deferibes  it  as  differing 
from  the  laft  in  its  inflorefcence,  and  fmooth  calyces. 

Hedera,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
flirubby,  climbing,  ever-green,  and  deciduous  kinds;  of 
which  the  forts  moftly  cultivated  in  this  climate  are  the 
common  ivy  (H.  helix),  and  the  five -leaved  ivy  (H.  quin- 
quefolia.)  The  firft  of  which  is  a flmib  of  the  parafitical 
kind,  which  raifes  itfelf  to  a confiderable  height  by  meanj 
of  the  fupport  of  walls,  buildings,  trees,  or  other  limilar 
ways,  infinuating  its  fibres  into  their  joints,  crevices,  barks, 
and  other  parts,  and  thereby  eftablifliing  and  fecurino-  it- 
felf. But  where  none  of  thefe  forts  of  fupports  are  °met 
with,  its  ftems  trail  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
ftrike  root  through  the  whole  of  their  length,  clofely 
covering  it  fo  as  to  be  eradicated  with  difficulty,  as  wherever 
the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  item  is  left  it  foon  fpreads  and 
multiplies  itfelf.  But  while  the  ivy  plant  is  fixed  to  any 
kind  of  fupport,  or  trails  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
the  ftalks  are  [lender  and  flexible  ; though  after  it  has  reached 
the  extent  of  its  fupport,  they  become  fliorter  and  more 
woody,  forming  themfelves  into  large  buftiy  heads,  their 
leaves  being  larger  and  more  oval  in  their  ftiape,  but  not 
divided  into  lobes  in  the  manner  of  the  lower  leaves.  And 
while  the  ftems  continue  to  trail  on  the  ground,  the  plants  do 
not  produce  any  flowers,  in  which  itate  the  ivy  is  denomi- 
nated barren  or  creeping  ivy  ; however,  when  the  branches 
get  above  their  fupport,  they  produce  flowers  at  the  end  of 
every  [hoot,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  berries,  formed  into 
round  bunches,  that  turn  black  before  they  get  ripe.  In 
called  climbing  or  berried  ivy.&  In  the  old 
trees  the  bark  is  covered  with  an  afli-coloured  chopped  bark 
which,  in  the  young  branches,  is  of  a green  or  purple 
tinge.  r r 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  that  but  few 
people  are  apprifed  of  the  beauty  of  the  ivy  plant,  when  it 
is  permitted  to  run  up  a flake,  and  ultimately  to  form  itfelf 
into  a ftandard,  as  the  lingular  complication  of  its  branches, 
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and  the  vivid  hue  of  its  leaves  give  it  one  of  the  firft  places 
among  plants  of  the  ever-green  kinds  in  Rirubbery  grounds. 

There  are  varieties  of  ivy  with  filver-itriped  leaves,  and 
with  yellowifh  leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

The  latter  fpecies  has  long  Render  fhrubby  climbing  Rems 
that  rife  upon  fupport  to  a great  height,  by  means  of  fixing 
themfelve6  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls  as  they  advance  in 
height. 

This  plant  is  admirably  calculated  to  cover  the  naked 
walls  of  elevated  buildings,  which  it  effects  in  a very  (hort 
period,  as  it  is  capable  of  {hooting  nearly  twenty  feet  in  the 
courfe  of  a year,  but  in  confequence  of  the  leaves  falling 
off  in  the  autumnal  feafon,  and  being  late  before  they  appear 
in  the  fpring,  it  is  not  held  in  much  eftimation  by  the  gar- 
dener. But° as  it  is  but  little  affedied  by  fmoke  or  confined 
air,  it  may  be  found  very  convenient  for  covering  buildings 
in  large  towns  and  fome  other  places. 

Method  of  Culture. — Both  tiiefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of 
plants  are  capable  of  being  readily  incrcafed  by  their  trailing 
branches,  which  throw  out  numerous  roots  to  their  very  ex- 
tremities. Alfo  by  planting  the  cuttings  of  the  young 
branches  in  the  autumnal  feafon  in  a Ihady  border,  which, 
as  foon  as  they  have  ftrickcn  root,  in  the  following  autumn 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  fituations  where  they  are  to  re- 
main and  grow.  . . 

And  they  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  m the  early 
fpring  months  in  a moiR  fltady  fituation,  providing  fuch  as 
has  been  perfe&ly  ripened. 

In  regard  to  the  bufinefs  of  training  the  plants,  nothing 
more  is”  required  than  to  direft  a few  of  the  principal 
branches  agair.R  the  walls  or  other  places  at  firR,  when  they 
will  fpcedily  attach  themfelvesto  them,  and  advance  in  their 
climbing  growth. 

It  is  obvious  that  thefe  plants  are  capable  ot  being  made 
ufe  of  in  many  different  fituations  of  gardens  and  pleafure 
grounds  in  the  way  of  ornamental  effedt. 

Hedera  terrejlris.  See  Glechoma. 

HEDERICK,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Giethen,  a town  of  Mifnia,  and  loR  his  father  at  a very 
early  age,  but  having  at  this  period  laid  the  foundation  of 
claffieal  learning,  he  was  fent  to  Leipfic,  and  then  to  Witten- 
berg to  finifh  his  Rudies.  He  next  engaged  as  private  tutor 
in  a family,  in  which  he  continued  more  than  fix  years,  and 
being  allowed  free  accefs  to  the  univerfity  library,  he  im- 
proved himfelf  in  different  branches  of  learning  till  he  be- 
came teacher  in  the  fchool  of  a monafiery  near  Magde- 
burg In  1 705  he  was  appointed  redfor  of  the  fchool  of 
Groffenhagen,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  em- 
ployed either  in  the  education  of  youth  or  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  ufeful  books.  He  died  in  the  year  1748.  His 
principal  works  are  “ Reales  Schul-Lexicon,”  a ditfionary 
of  every  thing  that  relates  to  geography,  chronology,  hif- 
tory,  antiquities,  &c. : and  “ Lexicon  manuale  Gnecum.” 
This  was  firR  publilhcd  at  Leipfic  in  1722,  and  has  been 
re-printed  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ; in  Eng- 
land it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  labours  of  Patrick,  Young,  and  Morell.  i he 

laR-mentioned  editor  has  given  extradls  from  the  preface  of 
Auguilus  ErneRus,  in  which  he  fays  “ Hedericum  ilium, 
virum  bonum  cetera  et  laboriofum,  fed  Graece  dodfum,  et  ad 
t ile  lexicon  rite  conficiendum  fatis  a ledione  Grxcorum 
feriptorum  inRrudum  non  fuiffe  ; that  Hederick  was  a good- 
man,  and  laborious,  but  by  no  means  a profound  fcholar  in 
the  Greek  language,  nor  properly  qualified  to  compile  a 
lexicon  for  the  illultration  of  Greek  authors.”  Gen.  Biog. 

HFDESUNDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
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the  province  of  GeRricia ; 18  miles  S.  of  Geffle.  N.  Iat. 
6o°25'.  E.  long.  i6°49'. 

HEDGE,  in  Hgricullure,  a name  applied  to  fuch  fences 
as  are  formed  from  iome  kind  of  underwood  plants,  either  in 
their  living  or  dead  Rate  ; hence  they  are  difiinguifiied  into 
living  and  dead  hedges.  The  former  are  conRantly  compofed 
of  fome  defeription  of  hedge  plants  in  their  living  Rate,  fuch 
as  the  white-thorn,  holly,  8c c. ; while  the  latter  are  always 
conRituted  wholly  of  dead  fubltances,  fuch  as  various  kinds 
of  bruffi-wood,  thorn,  hazel,  &c.,  which  have  been  cut 
down  at  a proper  feafon  with  this  intention. 

Live  hedges,  properly  formed  of  white-thorn,  are  confidered 
by  many  as  not  only  the  moil  common,  ufeful,  and  orna- 
mental, but,  in  foils  iuited  to  their  growth,  the  moR  proper 
and  leail  expenfive  of  any.  The  methods  of  planting  and 
rearing  hedges  of  this  fort  are  extremely  various,  proceeding 
from  the  difference  of  foil,  fituation,  and  expofure.  See 
Fence. 

In  confirudfing  dead  hedges,  the  moRfuitable  materials  are 
thofe  of  the  thorn  kinds  ; which  Ihould  be  well  wattled  to- 
gether, by  having  proper  fupplies  of  good  Rakes  and  edders. 
See  Fence. 

Hedge,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  fence  employed  occafion- 
ally  both  for  ufe  and  ornament  in  gardens,  as  for  inclofing 
and  dividing  the  internal  parts  of  the  ground  and  feveral 
other  purpoles. 

Fences  of  this  fort  are  of  two  kinds,  dead  and  living  ; bus 
it  is  only  the  latter  kind  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  gardens.  They 
are  the  cheapeR  and  moR  ornamental  fences  that  can  be  em- 
ployed where  walls,  See.  are  not  neceffary,  for  planting 
wall-trees  againlt,  and  other  fimilar  purpofes. 

And  there  are  a great  variety  of  Rirub  and  tree  plants, 
both  of  the  deciduous  and  ever-green  kinds, that  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  employed  for  hedges  in  garden  grounds ; the 
principal  of  which  are,  in  the  firR  fort,,  white-thorn,  black- 
thorn, crab-tree,  alder,  elder,  poplar,  willow,  hornbeam, 
beech,  elm,  lime,  privet,  berberry,,  fweet-briar,  rofe,  fy- 
ringa,  and  honey-fuckle. 

Alfo  in  the  latter  kind,  holly,  yew,  furze,  laurel,  lau- 
rufiinus,  phillyrea,  alaternus,  box,  ever-green  oak,  favin, 
rofemary,  pyracantha,  and  fea-purllain  Rirub,  &c. 

For  outfide  Hedges . — It  is  obvious  that  for  this  purpofe  the 
white  or  haw-thorn  plant  forms  the  befi  material,  which, 
by  being  properly  trained,  by  trimming  or  clipping  annually,, 
is  rendered  a quite  clofe,  hardy,  and  durable  fence.  Hedge* 
of  this  fort  may  be  formed  by  planting  young  plants  or  fets 
raifed  from  feed  in  the  nurfery,  which,  when  a year  or  two 
old,  or  w'hen  as  big  as  a goofe-quill,  up  to  the  fize  of  the 
little  finger,  are  proper  for  tliis  purpofe.  bee  Cratje- 
GUS. 

And  the  black  or  Roe-thorn  is  alfo  proper  for  garden- 
hedges,  and  forms  a very  Rrong  durable  fence  ; but  by  its 
producing  fuch  abundance  of  fuckers  from  the  root,  it  is 
lefs  efieemed ; but  as  it  is  well  armed  with  thorns,  and  of 
quick  growth,  it  may  be  ufeful  where  the  white-thorn  can- 
not be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity. 

With  refpedf  to  hedges  of  this  nature,  they  may  be 
raifed  by  fowing  or  fetting  the  feed  or  Roes  in  autumn,  when, 
fully  ripened,  in  one  or  two  fmall  drills  or  trenches  in  the 
place  where  the  hedge  is  to  be,  at  the  difiance  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  or  more,  from  each  other,  and  to  the  depth  of  two. 
or  three  inches.  Where  there  are  two  rows,  they  may  be 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  apart,  fo  as  to  have  room  for  clean- 
ing them. 

But  it  is  a much  better  method  to  firR  raife  the  plants  in  the 
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nurfery  till  of  a proper  fize,  as  two  years  old,  and  then 
plant  them  out  in  rows  as  above-diredted. 

Plants  of  the  crab-tree,  of  the  apple,  as  well  as  thorny 
forts,  are  fometiines  planted  for  hedges  ; but  the  plants  for 
this  purpofe  fliould  be  fuch  as  are  railed  from  the  kernels  of 
the  wi’*’  crabs,  which  come  up  more  thorny  than  thofe  of 
the  cultivated  kinds,  and  (hoot  more  branchy  and  clofe, 
quite  from  the  bottom.  Thefe  (hould,  however,  only  be 
made  life  of,  as  being  of  quick  growth,  and  where  the  others 
cannot  be  procured  in  plenty. 

The  hedges  of  thefe  kinds  may  cither  be  raifed  by  fowing 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit  in  autumn  or  winter,  in  the  place 
where  the  hedge  is  intended,  in  drills,  the  whole  length  an 
inch  deep,  covering  them  that  depth  with  earth,  or  the 
plants  raifed  firit  from  feed  in  the  nurfery,  which,  when  a 
year  or  two  old,  may  be  planted  out.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  the  hedge  may,  in  this  way,  be  fuffered  to  grow  up,  and 
afford  an  annual  crop  of  crabs  for. verjuice.  A proper  num- 
ber of  the  plants  may  likewife  be  ufed,  as  they  (land  in  the 
hedge,  for  (locks  to  graft  on  with  ufeful  family  or  cyder 
apples.  Thefe  methods  however  feldorn  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe. 

Elder  plants  are  alfo  ufed  for  outward  hedges,  where  a 
fence  is  wanted  as  quickly  as  poflible,  as  being  very  expe- 
ditious in  their  growth,  though  not  the  mod  beautiful. 
Hedges  are  likewife  readily  formed  by  planting  large  trun- 
cheons or  cuttings  of  the  ilraighted  upright  (hoots  and 
branches,  from  two  or  three,  to  fix  feet  long,  planted  either 
upright,  a foot  didance,  and  wattled  along  the  top  to  pre- 
ferve  them  firm  and  even,  or  placed  (lanting  acrofs  one  an- 
other checquer-wife,  forming  a iort  of  lattice-work,  which 
is  the  mod  effectual  method.  In  either  way  of  planting  the 
lower  ends  of  the  cuttings,  mud  be  fnarpened,  making  holes 
to  receive  them,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  either  in  the 
level  ground,  or  the  (ides  or  tops  of  the  banks,  where  they 
are  to  be  planted. 

And  the  alder  is  alfo  proper  to  plant  for  hedges  in  wet  or 
marfhy  grounds,  as  being  an  aquatic,  and  growing  readily 
by  final!  or  large  cuttings  like  the  elder.  It  quickly  forms 
a hedge. 

This  is  very  proper  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  brooks,  or 
other  waters,  as  its  roots,  and  numerous  fuckers  arifing 
from  their  lower  parts,  form  fuch  a dole  thicket,  as  effec- 
tually to  preierve  the  earth  of  the  banks  from  being  under- 
mined, and  wafned  down  by  the  water. 

Alio  the  Lombardy  poplar,  as  emitting  numerous  fide- 
branches  quite  from  the  bottom,  and  being  of  very  quick 
growth,  is  alfo  occationally  employed  to  form  an  expeditious 
outward  hedge  along  the  fide  or  top  of  a bank  or  ditch,  or 
to  train  as  a loftier  hedge  for  (belter,  (hade,  blind,  and 
other  purpofes. 

Indeed,  hedges  of  this  plant  are  formed  at  once,  if  wanted, 
of  live  or  fix  feet  or  more  in  height,  by  having  young 
trees,  well-branched  from  the  bottom,  heading  the  top  to 
the  above  height,  and  planting  them  in  a (ingle  row  a foot 
or  two  aiunder.  Younger  lets  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
height  may  be  planted  and  trained.  When  defigned  as  an 
outward  hedge,  they  (hould  generally  have  an  outlide  ditch. 
They  may  be  kept  to  an  orderly  thick  growth,  by  proper 
clipping  in  the  fummer  feafon  when  it  may  be  neceffary. 

Willow  is  alio  iometimes  planted  to  form  outward  hedges 
along  the  (ides  of  watery  ditches,  brooks,  rivulets,  Si c.  or 
any  marlhy  or  moiil  fit  nation.  They  are  planted  either  by 
fin  all  cuttings,  or  larger  long  fets  of  feveral  feet,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  older  cuttings,  fo  as  to 
form  an  immediate  hedge.  In  either  method  they  run  up 


quickly,  and  may  be  kept  clofe  and  regular  by  proper  cut- 
ting in  the  fummer  feafon. 

And  the  holly  forms  an  excellent  and  beautiful  hedge.  It 
is  the  bed  evergreen  hedge  that  can  be  planted  for  an  out- 
ward fence,  as  it  grows  clofe,  and  is  well  furnilhed  with 
leaves,  which  being  armed  with  thorns,  no  cattle  browl'e 
upon  them  ; and  being  always  in  foliage,  it  affords  good 
fhelter  in  winter,  and  is  ornamental  at  all  feafons.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is,  its  flownefs  of  growth  the  fii'lt  four 
or  five  years.  The  holly  makes  a beautiful  garden  hedge 
in  mixture  with. the  hawthorn. 

Hedges  of  this  fort  of  plants  arc  formed  either  by  fowing 
the  feeds  at  once  in  the  places  where  the  hedges  are  to  be, 
in  drills  an  inch  and  a half  deep  ; or  by  planting  young 
plants  of  two  or  three  years  old  from  the  nurfery : this  is 
rather  the  bell  practice.  They  may  be  planted  in  one  or 
two  rows  ; though  two  rows  planted  a foot  afunder,  and 
the  fame  diltance  in  each  row,  form  the  thickcft  and  molt 
effectual  hedge.  They  may  be  kept  in  order  by  clipping 
once  or  twice  a year,  or  as  there  may  be  occaiion. 

Yew  is  occeafionally  lift'd  as  a boundary  hedge,  and  when 
full  grown,  is  very  thick  and  clofe,  and  has  a good  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  neceffiiry  that  thefe  hedges  (hould  be  guarded  by  a 
ditch  or  bank  on  the  outlide.  They  are  bell  railed  by* 
fettingthe  young  plants  after  they  have  been  raifed  from  the 
berries. 

The  furze  plant  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  outward  ever- 
green hedge,  but  which  makes  only  an  indifferent  one,  being 
apt  to  die  off  in  gaps.  As  it  grows  well,  however,  upon 
dry'  banks,  or  any  poor  dryr  foil,  it  may  be  ufed  for  a hedge 
in  fuch  cafes  : thefe  are  railed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn 
at  once  in  the  place  where  it  is  defigned  to  have  the  hedge; 
in  drills  an  inch  and  a halt  deep,  or  more. 

With  regard  to  the  general  management  of  thefe  hedges, 
it  may  be  obferved  that  all  outward  ones,  defigned  as  fences, 
fliould  have  a ditch  and  bank  ; the  ditch,  <xc.  ferving  as  a 
defence  to  the  yroung  hedge  againft  cattle,  See.  till  it  is 
grown  up,  and  afterwards  rendering  the  whole  a more  effec- 
tual outward  fence.  When  planted  on  the  level  ground, 
they  (hould  be  defended  with  railings,  open  pales,  hurdles, 
or  a (lake  and  bulb  dead  hedge,  till  advanced  to  the  above 
growth.  Where  a ditch  and  bank  is  intended,  the  ditch  on 
the  outfide  fliould  be  three  feet  wide  at  top,  two  or  three 
deep,  (loping  to  one  fide  at  bottom  ; railing  a low’  bank  on 
the  infide  on  which  to  fet  the  plants,  which  may  be  planted 
either  on  the  fide  of  the  inner  bank  in  two  rows  one  above 
the  other  a foot  afunder,  as  commonly  praCtifed  for  quick 
hedges,  putting  them  in,  in  forming  the  ditch  and  bank  ; 
or  be  planted  entirely  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  firit  forming 
the  ditch  and  bank,  and  levelling  the  top  fo  as  to  form  a 
fort  of  border  or  bed  extending  longways,  planting  the  fets' 
in  one  or  two  rows  the  whole  length  ; but  two  rows  a 
foot  afunder  is  the  moil  eligible  fur  all  outward  fences,  as 
they  always  form  the  thickell,  (trongelt,  and  molt  effec- 
tual hedge-fences. 

In  w hich-ever  way  the  planting  is  performed,  the  roots  of 
the  fets  (hould  always  be  bedded  in  on  the  fined  loofe  mellow 
mould  that  can  be  procured.  With  this  care  large  plants 
will  fucceed  in  the  molt  perfect  manner,  and  foon  form  ex- 
cellent hedges. 

For  Divi/ion  Hedges. — When  hedges  are  defigned  for 
middle  fences  to  divide  grounds,  two-fided  banks  arc  ulitally 
raifed  a yard  high,  and  as  broad  at  top,  having  a (light 
ditch  on  each  fide  of  the  bank,  and  the  different  (ides  of 
the  bank  formed  with  fqtiare  ipit-turfs  from  the  adjoining 
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ground,  and  trie  middle  filled  up  with  mould  from  the 
ditches  on  each  fide ; fo  that,  when  iinifhed,  it  forms  a 
yard-wide  bed  all  the  way  on  the  top.  Along  the  middle 
of  this  plant  two  rows  of  hedge-fcts,  or  fow  the  feed  in 
drills  as  has  been  directed  above. 

But  where  no  ditch  or  railed  bank  is  required,  the  place 
for  the  hedge  fhould  be  marked  out  on  the  level  ground, 
two  or  three  feet  broad,  digging  it  along,  one  or  two  good 
fpadc’s  depth.  The  fets  fhould  then  be  planted  in  one  or 
two  rows,  ranging  along  the  middle  ; or  the  feeds  fown  at 
once,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  the  hedge  in  two  drills,  a 
foot  afunder,  the  whole  length.  For  interior  garden  hedges 
one  row  is  generally  fufficient,  either  of  fets  planted  or 
feeds  fown.  In  this  mode,  where  the  fets  are  of  a tolerable 
large  fire  and  ftrength,  it  will  be  proper  to  form  a trench, 
in  which  to  plant  eacli  row,  with  the  roots  all  a regular 
depth,  and  the  tops  upright  ; or, -if  quite  fmall  young  fets, 
they  may  be  planted  with  a dibble,  but  the  former  is  the 
better  mode. 

In  the  firll  method,  one  or  two  narrow  branches  fhould 
be  formed  longways,  for  a Angle  or  double  row  of  fets  with 
the  fpade,  by  cutting  out  a narrow  trench  fix  or  eight  inches 
deep  all  along,  for  each  row  of  plants,  making  one  fide  up- 
right ; then  the  fets  fhould  he  placed  in  the  trench  againit 
the  upright  fide,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches  afunder  in  the 
row,  with  their  tops  all  upright,  feveral  inches  above  the 
ground  ; turning  in  the  earth  directly  upon  the  roots,  &c.  to 
the  depth  of  the  trench,  treading  the  earth  thereto  moderate- 
ly firm,  to  fix  the  plants  in  the  proper  polition  as  the  work 
proceeds  ; — and  if  intended  to  plant  two  rows  of  fets  to 
form  a double  hedge,  make  another  trench  a foot  diltance  ; 
placing  thofe  of  the  fecond  trench  oppofite  to  the  interval 
(paces  of  the  firll  row  of  fets,  earthing  them  in  regularly  as 
the  others,  and  treading  the  whole  down  clofe  to  the  fets, 
evenly  along  the  furface  in  the  line  of  the  hedge. 

And  in  trench-planting,  the  fets  may  likewife  be  put  in, 
by  planting  them  as  you  proceed  in  digging  the  trench  out, 
working  out  with  the  fpade  a foot-wide  trench,  digging  out 
a fpade  depth  of  earth  at  one  end,  the  width  of  the  trench,  then 
placing  a fet  therein  clofe  to  one  fide ; or,  if  intended  to 
have  a double  hedge,  placing  two  fets,  one  to  each  fide  of 
the  trench  ; and  then,  in  either  method,  proceeding  in  dig- 
ging, turning  one  or  two  fpades  of  earth  in  upon  the  roots 
of  the  fets ; and  at  eight  or  ten  inches  from  thefe,  plant 
one  or  two  fets  more  in  the  fame  order,  digging  and  earth- 
ing them  in  as  the  others  ; and  thus  proceed,  digging  along 
and  planting  the  rows  of  fets  as  the  work  advances  ; ob- 
ferving  in  double  rows  to  place  the  fets  oppolite  to  the 
intervals  in  the  rows  of  each  other. 

In  planting  with  the  dibble,  the  ground  Ihould  be  pre- 
vioufiy  well  dug  over  a fpade’s  depth  ; then  trimming  the 
llraggling  roots  and  tops  of  the  plants  with  the  dibble, 
make  a hole  for  each  fet  at  the  above  diilar.ces,  inferting 
the  roots  a proper  depth,  and  clofe  the  earth  well  about 
each  fet  as  they  are  planted. 

In  forming  hedges  by  fowing  the  feeds  at  once  in  the 
intended  places  for  the  plants  to  remain,  the  ground  fhould 
be  properly  dug,  and  then  either  one  drill  for  a fingle  row, 
or  two  for  a double  hedge,  fhould  be  formed  a foot  afunder, 
fowing  the  feed  tolerably  thick  in  them,  and  covering  it 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth  with  the  earth.  The  place  honld 
be  kept  very  clear  from  weeds,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear  ; and  if  the  plants  are  any  where  too  thick, 
they  may  be  thinned  out  at  the  proper  feafon. 

All  fuch  hedges  as  are  expofed  to  cattle,  mud,  as  foon 
as  planted,  be  prote&ed  either  with  a Hake  and  buth  hedge, 
hurdles,  or  rails,  for  four  or  five  years  till  they  grow  up. 


They  fhould  alfo  be  duly  hoed  and  weeded  while  young,  and 
kept  very  well  cleared  from  all  forts  of  weeds.  This  fhould 
be  particularly  attended  to  the  firit  two  years  of  their 
growth. 

And  where  defigned  to  be  trained,  they  fhould  be  annu- 
ally clipped  over  in  fummer,  being  topped  fparingly  while 
young,  only  juft  trimming  off  the  tops  of  the  draggling 
and  run-away  fhoots,  to  preferve  a little  regularity,  that 
the  whole  may  advance  equally,  and  promote  lateral  wood 
to  thicken  them  a9  they  advance,  and  cut  in  moderately  on  the 
fides.  But  when  arrived  at  nearly  their  proper  height,  as  four, 
five,  or  fix  feet,  or  more,  they  may  he  trimmed  in  clofe  on 
the  fides  and  top6  annually,  to  preferve  them  thick  and 
within  their  proper  bounds,  cutting  the  fides  always. fil'd  as 
even  as  pofiible  ; then  the  tops,  which  diould  alfo  be  cut  as 
even  as  a line,  always  cutting  in  nearly  to  the  old  wood  of 
the  former  year’s  clipping,  otherwife  the  hedges  will  be 
too  broad  ; the  tops  being  always  kept  narrower  than  the 
bottoms,  in  order  that  they  may  not  become  thin. 

The  neateft  mode  of  cutting  them  at  the  tops  is  that  of 
the  ridge  form,  which  is  eaiily  done  by  a proper  tool. 

It  is  well  known  that  regular  hedges  were  formerly  in 
great  requed  in  gardens  : almolt  all  the  different  compart- 
ments and  divifions  of  pleafure-grounds  were  furrounded 
with  them,  being  formed  of  various  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs, 
both  evergreens  and  deciduous,  which  being  neatly  trained 
and  clipped  once  or  twice  annually,  fometimes  appeared 
very  ornamental  ; but  from  their  furrounding,  fhutting  out, 
and  obflrudling  the  fight  of  the  diflerent  fhrubhery  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts,  as  well  as  their  concealing  the 
grounds,  and  appearing  fliff  and  formal,  they  are  at  prefent 
little  in  ufe.  They  are  only  introduced  occaiionally,  either 
as  outward  or  divifion  fences,  or  for  flicker,  fliade,  See.  in 
particular  compartments,  and  to  cover  un lightly  objects,  or 
parts  of  the  gardens. 

The  hedges  formed  of  lofty  elm,  lime,  beech,  and  fome 
other  forts  of  deciduous  trees  in  pleafure-grounds,  for  or- 
namental training,  are  alfo  laid  afide,  as  being  diff,  aukward, 
and  troublefome  in  keeping  in  order.  And  the  various 
fancy  devices  in  hedge-work  have  likewife  given  way  to  a 
better  and  more  eafy  rural  tade  in  garden  grounds. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  laid  on  hedges,  formed  of 
the  more  common  forts  of  plants,  it  may  be  ohferved,  that 
the  laurel,  though  a Angularly  beautiful  evergreen  adorned 
with  a noble  large  foliage,  forming  various  fhoots,  never 
grows  fo  compact,  or  is  fo  eaiily  kept  in  form  as  fome 
other  forts;  befides  its  leaves  being  very  large,  when  clipped 
with  (hears,  they  are  unavoidably  cut  threugh,  and  fo  dubbed 
and  mangled  as  to  have  a difagreeable  appearance.  In  thefe 
hedges,  therefore,  indead  of  performing  their  annual  train- 
ings with  (hears,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  trimmed  off  with  a 
knife,  to  preferve  the  leaves  entire.  This  plant  is  proper 
to  train  hedge-fafhion  to  hide  any  difagreeable  fence,  and 
will  grow  either  under  trees,  in  the  fhade,  or  in  an  open 
expolure,  and  is  of  quick  growth.  Hedges  of  this  nature 
fhould  be  planted  in  one  row,  at  from  18  inches  to  three 
feet  diltance,  according  to  the  fi/.e  of  the  plants  at  the  time 
of  planting  them  out  in  the  line  of  the  fence. 

The  laurudinus,  from  its  being  not  only  an  evergreen 
but  a beautiful  flowering  flirub,  forms  a delightful  hedge 
for  ornament,  as  it  is  covered  with  flowers  in  winter  and 
fpring.  It  is  alfo  well  adapted  for  training  hedge-fafhion 
againd  any  (hubby  fence  or  naked  wall.  In  either  method, 
it  dionld  be  planted  in  one  row,  at  from  1 8 inches  to  thre$ 
feet  didance  in  the  line. 

The  phillyred  and  alaternus,  being  beautiful  evergreens, 
form  very  ornamental  hedges.  They  greatly  re fe ruble  each 
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other  ; but  the  phillyrea  being  the  ft:  rouge  ft  grower,  as  well 
as  thickeft  (hooter,  is  the  more  proper  for  a hedge  ; for 
variety  both  may  be  ufed  : they  are  alfo  good  evergreen 
ftirubs  for  training  hedge-fafhion  againft  unfightly  or  naked 
■walls,  or  paling  fences,  as  they  foon  cover  them  ; and  if 
the  common  green  and  variegated  kinds  are  intermixed,  in 
either  mode  of  hedge-work,  they  have  a delightful  effect  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year.  Theyfhould  be  planted  in  one  row, 
at  from  about  15  or  18  inches,  to  two  or  three  feet  diltance 
between  plant  and  plant  in  the  lines  of  the  fences. 

The  bay  is  alfo  capable  of  forming  a tolerable  evergreen 
hedge  for  variety,  and  may  be  led  up  fix  or  fevcn  feet  high, 
placing  the  plants  half  a yard  diflance  from  each  other  in  the 
lines.  • 

The  evergreen  oak  is  likewife  a proper  plant  to  form  a 
tall  hedge,  as  it  may  be  trained  15  or  20  feet  high,  if  re- 
quired. It  fhould  be  planted  in  one  row,  fetting  the  plants 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  afunder,  according  to  their  fize  or 
ilrengtn. 

The  evergreen  privet  will  alfo  form  a handfome  good 
hedge,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  by  planting  the  fets  a foot  afun- 
der, and  training  it  up  narrow  at  top  in  the  manner  noticed 
above. 

The  tree  box  makes  a very  clofe  and  beautiful  low  ever- 
green hedge,  four  or  five  feet  high,  when  the  fets  are 
planted  about  a foot  afunder  in  the  rows  of  the  hedge. 

The  lefler  forts  of  evergreens  are  fometimes  employed  for 
variety  to  form  moderate  hedges,  from  about  three  or  four 
to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height ; they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
row  at  from  12  to  18  inches,  to  two  fe^t  afunder  in  the 
lines. 

All  forts  of  evergreens  are  proper  for  hedges,  when 
from  about  12  or  18  inches,  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
though  the  holly  fucceeds  better  when  planted  in  its  younger 
growth. 

The  proper  feafon  for  planting  them  is  either  in  autumn 
or  in  the  fpring  ; for  it  is  not  fafe  to  tranfplant  evergreens 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Where  the  foil  is  moift,  the  latter 
is  the  belt  period  ; but  in  dry  gravelly  foils,  the  former 
aufwers  perfectly. 

In  planting  thefe  forts  of  evergreens,  for  middle  or  in- 
ternal hedges,  no  ditches  or  banks  are  neceflary  as  for  out- 
ward hedges  or  fences  ; fo  that  in  the  place  where  the  hedge 
is  defigned,  a fort  of  border  fhould  be  marked  out  the  whole 
length,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  dug  or  trenched  over 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants : the  plants  need  only,  in 
thefe  cafes,  be  planted  in  a fingle  row  or  line. 

Among  the  deciduous  plants,  the  hornbeam  forms  a beau- 
tiful fummer  hedge,  being  a moderate  but  very  clofe  fhooter, 
well  furnifhed  with  leaves,  and  capable  of  being  trained  up 
from  fix  or  eight,  t©  about  12  or  15  feet  high;  but  the  leaves, 
though  they  wither  in  autumn,  remaining  firmly  attached  to 
• the  branches  all  winter,  make  but  a fhabby  appearance  at 
that  feafon.  It  is,  however,  on  this  account  fuperior  to 
moll:  other  deciduous  hedges  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
fhelter  in  the  winter.  For  hedges  it  fhould  be  planted  in 
fingle  rows,  at  about  half  a yard  afunder  in  the  plants,  to 
form  a clofe  moderate  hedge  as  foon  as  pofiible  ; but  if  de- 
figned to  be  brought  up  pretty  tall,  and  the  plants  are 
i’preading,  they  fhould  be  fet  about  three  feet  diftant  in 
the  rows  or  lines. 

The  beech  alfo  forms  a clofe  regular  hedge,  from  about 
fix  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high:  the  leaves  wither- 
ing oit  the  branches  in  autumn,  continue  dropping  off  mod 
part  of  the  winter.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  hornbeam. 

The  dm  forms  a clofe,  even,  and  beautiful  hedge,  and 


may  be  trained  from  fix  or  eight,  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet 
high,  forming  a clofe  fence  from  top  to  bottom.  The  plants 
for  this  purpofe  may  be  from  three  or  four,  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  or  more  in  height,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a fingle  row 
from  two  or  three,  to  fix  or  eight  feet  diftant,  according  as 
they  are  lefs  or  more  fpreading,  and  as  wanted  to  form  a 
clofe  hedge  as  foon  as  poffible 

The  lime-tree  is  fometimes  employed  for  ornamental 
hedges  for  variety,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  other  deci- 
duous forts,  as  it  becomes  thin  and  fhabby  by  clipping,  and 
is  thinly  leaved. 

Other  low  kinds  of  fhrubs  of  this  fort  are  fometimes  em- 
ployed for  variety  : fome  forts,  filch  as  rofes,  honey  fuckles, 
and  fyringas,  when  formed  into  low  hedges,  befides  their 
property  as  hedges,  produce  great  quantities  of  flowers,  and 
afford  a fine  fragrance. 

The  plants  for  this  ufe  are  of  a proper  fize  when  from 
about  one  foot  to  a yard  in  height,  according  to  the  forts. 
It  is  bell  to  plant  them  young,  choofing  fuch  as  are  well 
furnifhed  with  plenty  of  fide  or  lateral  fhoots,  that  they  may 
form  a clofe  head  quite  from  the  bottom.  They  may  all 
be  planted  either  in  autumn  or  early  fpring,  in  open  weather. 
The  method  of  planting  them  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
evergreen  kinds. 

Thefe  forts  of  hedges  fhould  be  trained  and  clipped  in  the 
fame  manner  as  dire&ed  above. 

In  order  to  keep  garden  hedges  in  perfeft  good  order, 
they  fhould  be  clipped  twice  every  fummer  : the  firft  time 
about  Midfummer,  when  they  have  made  their  fummer 
fhoot ; and  the  fecond  clipping  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  Auguft.  But  where  this  is  done  only  once  in  the 
fummer,  the  clipping  fhould  not  be  performed  until  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  as  when  cut  fooner  the  plants  (hoot 
again,  and  appear  almoft  as  rough  the  remainder  of  the  fum- 
mer, and  all  winter,  as  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all,  which 
renders  fuch  hedges  very  unpleafant  to  the  eye.  See 
Fence. 

Hedges,  Efpalier.  See  Espalier. 

To  line  a Hedge,  in  Military  Affairs,  is  to  plant  muf- 
keteers  along  it  under  cover ; either  to  fire  upon  an  enemy 
that  is  advancing  to  fa/e  themfelves  from  the  horfe,  or  to 
defend  a pafs  or  defile. 

Hedge-Ao^,  in  Zoology.  See  Erixaceus. 

.SVa-HEDGE-Aog-.  See  Centronia  and  Eciiinoderma. 

Hedge-/>oo-,  in  Botany.  See  Medicago. 

Hedge -hog-thijlle.  See  Cactus. 

Spanifb  H EDGE-lsog-thorn . See  AxTIIYLLIS. 

Hedge -hog,  or  Weir-hedge,  in  Engineery,  is  a temporary 
eredion  of  wood,  to  collect  the  lilt  and  contradf  the  wide 
parts  of  rivers.  See  Smeaton’s  Report,  v.  i.  p.  118. 

Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  Mr.  Samuel  Crawley,  Mr.  An- 
thony Tatlow,  and  others,  have  praftifed  this  method  of 
gaining  land  from  wide  rivers ; on  the  Trent  this  was  ac- 
complifhcd  on  a conliderable  fcale  by  merely  flaking  down 
rows  of  furze  faggots,  as  mentioned  in  our  article  Canal. 

Hedge -hyffop,  in  Botany.  See  Gratiola. 

Hedge -mujlard.  See  Erysimum. 

Hi:DGE-«rt//r.  See  Galeopsis. 

KevGE-nettleffrub.  See  Prasium. 

Hedge-Awcow,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla  Mo- 
dularis. 

Hedge-// ip  pi ng  Machine,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  machine 
feaffolding,  or  itage,  formed  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet 
high,  or  more,  with  platforms  at  different  heights,  to  Hand 
upon,  the  whole  being  made  to  move  along  upon  lour  low 
wheels.  It  is  compoied  of  four  long  poles  for  uprights, 
well  framed  together,  eight  or  ten  feet  vide  at  bottom, 
4 narrowing 
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aarrowing  graduall/to  four  or  five  at  top,  having  a platform 
or  itage  fixed  at  every  feven  or  eight  feet  of  height,  with 
one  near  the  top,  each  having  a rail  waift-high  : there  is  a 
fort  of  ladder  formed  on  one  lide  to  afeend  by,  &c.  Upon 
this  machine  a man  or  two  may  be  employed  on  each  ilage 
or  platform,  trimming  the  hedge  with  (hears,  and  fometimes 
with  a light  garden  hedge  bill,  fixed  in  a handle  from  three 
to  five  or  fix  feet  long,  which  is  more  expeditious,  though 
it  will  not  make  fo  neat  work  as  cutting  with  (hears.  It  is 
very  ufeful  in  clipping  high  hedges  or  trees.  And  it  may 
be  employed  for  drelfing,  cleaning,  pruning,  and  nailing 
different  forts  of  trees,  as  well  as  various  other  purpofi-s. 
In  extenfive  pleafure-grounds  and  gardens  thefe  machines  are 
effentially  neceffary  in  various  intentions. 

Hedge  -fence,  a term  applied  to  that  fort  which  confifts  of 
fome  kind  of  hedge.  See  Fence. 

Hedge-eow,  a term  denoting  the  line  or  direction  of  a 
hedge-fence ; which  in  general  (hould  be  fet  out  as  ilraight 
as  pofiible.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  hedge  rows 
well  cleared  up  and  freed  from  all  forts  of  trumpery  both 
of  the  weed  and  bu(hy  kind,  as  by  fuch  attention  much  land 
is  not  only  gained,  but  great  convenience  experienced, . as 
well  in  feeding  as  ploughing  fuch  grounds. 

Y\RT>GK-row-timber,  a name  applied  to  that  kind  which 
is  raifed  in  the  hedge  rows  of  fields.  The  growing  of  tim- 
ber in  hedge-rows,  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  a method 
of  pra&ice  that  ought  to  be  generally  advifed,  though,  in 
particular  inftances,  it  may  perhaps  be  had  recourfe  to  with 
propriety  and  advantage.  The  great  inconveniences  in  fuch 
cafes  are,  that  the  trees  foon  produce  gaps  in  the  hedges  by 
their  (hade  and  droppings,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  great 
injury  to  the  crops ; while  their  roots  obilrutt  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plough.  Great  numbers  of  trees  in  the  (late 
of  pollards,  are  frequently  met  with  in  particular  didridls, 
which,  while  they  difguit  by  their  appearance,  are  alfo 
highly  injurious  to  the  hedges,  and  (hould  never  be  fuffered 
to  continue  in  fuch  fituations  longer  than  can  pofiibly  be 
avoided.  See  Pollahd  and  Timber. 

HEDGING,  the  pradlice  of  forming  and  repairing 
fences  of  the  hedge  kind.  This  is  a fort  of  work  that  is 
but  feldom  well  executed,  though  it  is  of  the  utmoll  im- 
portance to  the  proprietor  of  lands  to  have  it  performed  in 
the  mod  perfedl  manner,  in  the  view  that  he  may  be  as  fe- 
cure  as  poffiblcfrom  the  danger  of  (lock  breaking  in,  and  at 
the  fame  time  have  his  hedges  in  neat  order. 

The  proper  feafon  for  the  performance  of  work  of  this 
nature,  is  any  time  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  (late 
of  the  weather  will  admit  of  it ; as  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November  to  the  latter  end  of  March,  but  not  by 
any  means  earlier  or  later,  as  in  the  former  cafe  the  bufinefs 
could  not  be  properly  done  ; while  in  the  latter  there  would 
be  danger  to  the  plants  from  the  riling  of  the  fap  in 
them. 

It  is  always  a good  praflice  to  have  the  hedges  cf  farms 
made  and  repaired  in  a complete  manner,  as  foon  as  poffible 
after  the  tenants  enter  upon  them  ; they  being  afterwards 
apportioned  in  fuch  a way  as  that  a certain  extent  may  be 
done  annually.  By  this  means  they  may  be  kept  in  a proper 
condition  with  much  greater  cafe  and  facility. 

In  regard  to  the  mod  proper  modes  of  executing  this 
fort  of  bufinefs,  they  can  only  be  directed  by  the  nature  and 
date  of  the  hedges.  It  (hould,  however,  be  a rule  to  avoid 
as  much  as  poffible  all  forts  of  dead  hedges,  as  they  are  not 
only  condantly  attended  with  great  expcnce  but  of  (hort 
duration.  As  there  (liould  always  be  as  little  mixture  as 
poffible  of  living  and  dead  materials  in  hedge  fences,  plac- 
ing is  a pra&ice  that  anfwers  well  in  old  thin  hedges,  as  it 
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keeps  them  up,  and  they  confequently  lad  much  longer  than 
where  much  dead  matters  are  made  ufe  of  in  them ; and 
form  a far  better  defence  againd  live  (lock. 

Immediately  after  the  hedges  have  been  properly  made 
and  repaired,  the  ditches  on  their  (ides,  where  they  may 
have  any,  (liould  be  well  fcoured  and  cleaned  out  in  order 
that  the  water  may  readily  get  off  from  them.  All  th 
bruih  and  other  wood  (liould  likewife  be  faggotted,  an 
brought  away,  in  the  view  of  being  placed  in  proper  (lacks 
near  the  farmilead,  and  thus  the  field  be  left  free  from  all 
forts  of  rnbbilli  of  that  nature.  See  Fence. 

HEDJADIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of -Diarbekir,  on  the  Tigris;  35  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Tecrit.  N.  lat.  60°  25'.  E.  long.  i6°49'. 

HEDJAS,  a province  of  Arabia,  lying  along  the  Arabic 
gulf,  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Yemen,  and  extending  inland 
as  far  back  as  to  the  confines  of  Ncdsjed  ; it  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Nedsjed,  on  the  N.  by  the  defart  of  Sinai,  on  the 
S.  by  Yemen,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabic  gulf.  From  • 
the  fea-(hore,  a plain,  varying  in  breadth,  (Iretches  back- 
wards to  the  bottom  of  a chain  of  mountains,  running  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  lled-fea.  This  plain  is  faady  and 
barren,  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  of  the  vallies,  wa- 
tered by  torrents  from  the  mountains.  This  barren  plain  can- 
not be  populous.  Jambo,  Jidda,  and  Gliunfude  are  the  only 
towns  or  harbours  on  the  whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft.  The 
other  villages  interfperfed  here  and  there  are  too  few  and  too 
inconfiderable  to  deferve  notice.  I11  the  interior  parts  there 
is  no  city  of  any  importance  except  Taatf;  which  fee.  The 
two  capitals  of  Hedjas  are  Mecca  and  Medina ; which  fee 
refpectively.  The  highlands  of  Hedjas  produce  abundance 
of  fruits,  and  other  commodities  of  various  kinds.-  Balm  of 
Mecca  is  obtained  from  thefe  lofty  regions,  and  chiefly 
from  the  extenfive  mountain  of  Safra,  at  the  diilance  of 
three  days  journey  from  the  Arabic  gulf.  Thefe  high- 
lands are  poffeffed  by  a number  of  independent  fove- 
reign  fcheicks  ; of  whom  the  moll  powerful  is  the  fcheick 
of  the  tribe  of  Harb,  who  can  bring  into  the  field  2000  men. 
His  domains  contain  feveral  cities  and  a number  of  villages. 
During  the  months  favourable  for  pafturage  the  moll  diffin- 
gui(hed  perfons  of  this  tribe  live  in  tents  ; and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  year,  they  inhabit  towns  and  villages.  Thole 
of  the  lower  clafs  live,  commonly  through  the  whole  year, 
in  huts  thatched  with  grafs.  This  principality  is  fituated 
upon  the  mountains  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  The 
other  independent  fcheicks  in  this  province  live  with  their 
fubjefts  in  towns  and  villages,  through  the  whole  year, 
and  for  their  deferice  occupy  lome  cables  built  upon  precipi- 
tous rocks.  They  fometimes  join  their  neighbours  to  attack 
the  Turkifli  caravans;  but  thefe  never  pafs  through  their  do- 
minions. The  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  is  the  perfon  who 
principally  haraffes  the  caravans,  and  lays  them  under  contri- 
bution. The  mod  remarkable  and  leall  known  of  thefe  high- 
land communities,  is  that  which  the  Jews  have  formed  upon 
the  mountains  lying  N.E.  of  Medina,  in  a trndlof  country 
called  “ lvheibar they  have  independent  fcheicks  of 
their  own,  and  are  divided  into  three  tribes.  They  are 
very  odious  to  the  Mahometans,  who  unjuflly  accufe 
them  of  pillaging  the  caravans,  fo  that  in  Syria  the  greateft 
affront  that  can  be  offered  to  a perfon  is  to  call  him  “ Beni 
Kheibar.-’  Thefe  Jews  do  not  feem  to  keep  up  any  int-er- 
courfe  with  their  brethren  who  are  difperfed  over  Alia. 
They  belong  tothe  fe&  of  the  Karaites,  who  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  arc  much  fcattered  ; and  by  the  other  Jews,  who 
are  in  general  attached  to  the  fedl  of  the  Pharifees,  are  dill 
more  deteded  than  the  Chridians  or  Mahometans. 

The  grand  fignior  dyles  himfelf  fovereign  of  Hedjas,  and 
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fome  of  our  geographers  take  oecafion  from  hence  to  re- 
prcfent  this  part  of  Arabia  as  a province  of  the  Turkifh 
empire.  But  the  authority  of  the  fultan  is  a mere  fhadow, 
and  his  power  in  Arabia  confifts  folely  in  a few  trivial  prero- 
gatives. He  fends  annually  caravans  to  Mecca,  with  troops 
to  protect  them,  that  are  often  obliged  to  advance  by  force 
of  arms.  When  he  choofes  to  opprefs  a weak  neighbour,  he 
can  depofe  the  reigning  Iherriffe,  and  exalt  another,  while  his 
caravan  lords  it  at  Mecca.  He  fends  a pacha  to  Jidda,  who 
fhares  the  government  of  the  city  with  the  fherriffe,  but  who 
dares  neither  to  go  to  the  feat  of  his  government,  nor  to  return 
from  it,  unlefs  when  he  can  be  protected  by  the  great  cara- 
van. Lallly,  the  Arabs  fuffer  the  Turkifh  fovereign  to  main- 
tain, for  the  fecurity  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  order  to  guard 
the  walls,  a few  Janifaries,  cooped  up  in  fome  wretched  towns. 
The  revenues  which  the  fultan  draws  from  this  province, 
and  arifing  chiefly  from  duties  paid  at  the  cuflom-houfe  ot 
Jidda,  are  not  fufficient  to'defray  the  expencesof  the  pacha’s 
houfhold.  But  in  return  for  thefe  fcanty  revenues,  he  is 
obliged  to  fecure  the  favour  of  the  Arabs  by  annual  prefents, 
to  allow  penfions  to  the  fherrifFes,  and  to  the  principal  nobility 
of  Hedjas,  or  guardians  of  the  facrcd  family.  With  thefe 
penfions,  and  the  freight  of  four  or  five  large  veffels,  fent 
every  year  to  Jidda,  laden  with  provilions,  he  fupports  al- 
mofl  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  While  the 
pilgrims  remain  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  as  much  water  as  2000 
camels  can  bear  is  daily  diflribnted  gratis,  not  to  mention  the 
great  number  of  prefents  with  which  he  adorns  the  “ Caaba,” 
and  gratifies  the  defeendants  of  Mahomet.  The  fultan  no 
longer  commands  refpedl  upon  the  Arabic  gulf.  PoflefT- 
ing  only  a precarious  authority  over  Egypt,  and  having  but 
a poor  navy,  he  cannot  hinder  the  Arabs  from  plundering 
Turkifh  fhips,  whenever  they  approach  near  enough  to  the 
Ihore,  nor  yet  punifh  fuch  atlsof  infolent  piracy.  Niebuhr’s 
Travels. 

HEDLINGER,  John  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  ar- 
tift  and  die-cutter,  was  born  at  Schweitz  in  the  year  1691. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  bufinefs,  but  his  own  in- 
clination led  him  to  ftudy  the  fine  arts,  and  while  he  was  very 
young,  he  determined  upon  becoming  a die-cutter,  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himfelf  by  learning  to  draw.  He  refolved 
to  be  his  own  inllruClor,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  tedium 
of  regular  leffons  from  a mafter  in  the  profefiion.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  to  cut  dies  without  any  afiiflance,  forming 
the  tools  which  he  employed,  and  he  foon  gave  promife  of 
excelling  in  the  art.  He  was  at  length  placed  under  the 
care  of  William  Cramer,  diredlor  of  the  mint,  by  whofe 
afiiflance  he  made  a rapid  progrefs.  In  1712  he  ferved  as  a 
lieutenant  among  the  volunteers  at  the  battle  of  Toggcnbrug ; 
and  in  1 7 1 7 he  vifited  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
bufinefs  with  great  ardour,  and  where  he  Was  foon  engaged 
to  execute  fome  medals  for  his  majefty,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
fented  with  a gold  box.  He  next  went  to  Sweden,  and  was 
made  dire&or  of  the  mint,  a place  that  was  conferred  upon 
him  for  life,  and,  independently  of  the  lalary,  he  was  paid 
for  all  the  pupils  he  inllru&ed  in  his  art.  In  1723  he  was 
invited  to  Raffia,  with  the  offer  of  being  appointed  rnedal- 
lifl  to  Peter  the  Great,  an  honour  which  he  declined,  being 
well  fatisfied  with  the  proteftion  and  patronage  of  the  queen 
of  Sweden.  He  conceived  an  earned  defire  of  vifiting  Italy, 
and  having  obtained  permiffion  for  this  purpofe,  he  left 
Stockholm  in  1726,  and  continued  his  tour  as  far  as  Naples, 
where  he  not  only  examined  every  thing  worthy  of  notice, 
but  extended  his  acquaintance  with  eminent  artifls.  At 
Rome  he  executed  a medal  of  pope  BenediCl  XIII.,  and 
made  an  excellent  hkenefs,  though  he  had  only  feen  him  oc- 
casionally. In  about  eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Stock- 


holm, and  flruck  feveral  medals  relating  to  Swedifh  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  mines,  with  a chronological  feriee 
of  the  Swedifh  kings.  He  was  now  invited  by  many  of  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and  flruck  medals  of  the  emprefs 
of  Ruflia  ; the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburg  ; and  other 
diflinguifhed  perfonages.  In  1741  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  where  he  married.  After  palling  fome  years,  partly  in 
Switzerland,  and  partly  at  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  at  length 
he  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Schweitz  of  a fit 
of  apoplexy  in  March  1771,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Alibis 
medals  were  engraved  and  publifhed  in  Switzerland,  under 
the  title  of  “(Euvresde  Chevalier  Hedlinger,”  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  ofh/s  life.  Gen.  Biog. 

HEDON,  or  Heydon,  in  Geography,  a borough,  market 
town,  and  parilh,  in  the  dillrict  of  Holdernefs,  and  Eafl- 
Ridingof  Yorkfhire,  England,  is  fcated  on  a fmall  creek  of 
the  Humber,  at  the  diflance  of  feven  miles  from  PIull,  and 
178  north  of  London.  In  the  year  1800  its  population 
was  afeertained  to  confifl  of  592  perfons,  and  its  houfes  144. 
Here  were  formerly  three  churches,  but  only  one  remains. 
It  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  ; 
but  dilcontmucd  to  return  again  till  the  firfl:  of  Edward  VI. 
The  corporation  confiits  of  a mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs, 
and  nine  aldermen  ; and  the  number  of  freemen,  having 
the  right  of  voting,  is  about  140.  The  right  of  election 
is  obtained  cither  by  defeent,  by  apprenticefhip,  or  by  hono- 
rary  gift.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
ann  ual  fairs. 

HEDONA,  in  Botany,  from  pleafantnefs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elegance  of  its  flowers. — Loureir.  Cochinch. 
286. — This  genus,  which  was  founded  by  Loureiro,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  clofely  allied  to  Dianthus,  having  mif- 
taken  the  braCleas  for  feales  of  the  calyx,  appears  to  be  the 
Lychnis  coronata,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  8c8  ; L.  grand  flora 
of  .Tacquin,  fig.  3 in  his  Icon.  Rar.  t.  84. 

HEDWIG,  John,  in  Biography,  a botanifl  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  difeoveries  relative  to  the  fru&ification  of 
Moffes,  and  for  a new  and  very  ingenious  generic  diilribu- 
tion  of  them,  which  was  the  refult  of  thofe  difeoveries,  (fee 
Fringe  of  Mffes,)  was  born  Oil.  8.  1730,  at  Cronfladt, 
in  Tranfylvania,  where  his  father  filled  a refpe&able  ftation 
in  the  magiitracy.  After  the  firfl  rudiments  of  domellic 
education,  and  with  them  an  ardent  fonduefs  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  obfervation  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  had  been  imbibed 
under  his  parents’  roof,  he  fludied  for  four  years  at  the 
public  fchool  of  his  native  town.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1747,  though  he  inherited  but  a very  flender  patrimony, 
he  was  enabled  to  go  for  further  improvement  to  the  uiu- 
verfity  of  Prefburg  in  Hungary,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Zittau  in  Upper  Lufatia,  led 
by  the  fame  of  the  redlor  Gerlach,  a learned  grammarian, 
a relation  probably  of  Stephen  Gerlach  ; fee  that  article. 
I11  1752  he  removed  to  Lcipfic,  where  his  diligence  and 
talents,  as  well  as  his  perional  character,  procured  him  the 
favour  and  friendfhip  of  the  celebrated  Ludwig  in  particular, 
by  whofe  le&ures  ol  various  kinds,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Hebenftreit,  Boehmer,  and  others,  he  rapidly  and  abun- 
dantly profited.  Hedwig  ufed  often,  in  after  life,  to  cx- 
prefs  his  regret,  that  Ludwig  had  been  too  much  occupied 
by  the  pradice  of  phylic  and  other  bufinefs,  to  perfedl  a 
fyilem  ot  botanical  arrangement  w hich  he  had  in  contempla- 
tiop,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  phyliology  of  plants  to  greater 
perfection.  So  much  eafier  is  it  to  fpeculate  than  to  execute ! 
fo  greatly  do  the  mills  which  envelope  unexecuted  fyllenis 
magnify  their  ingenuity!  Ludwig  had  already  publilhed 
on  botanical  phyliology  as  well  as  arrangement.  His  works 
are  marked  with  genius,  but  not  of  the  firfl.  order.  They 
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are  rather  the  performances  of  a profeflor,  wlio  felt  himfelf 
obli  'ed  to  do  fomething,  but  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  go  much  further,  nor  did  even  Hedwig  under  him  imbibe 
any  thing  of  the  true  philofophical  principles  of  arrange- 
ment, the  talents  for  which  are  granted  to  very  few,  and  are 
fcarcely  ever  of  German  growth.  We  mean  no  invidious 
reflections  on  any  nation  or  people.  Each  has  its  appro- 
priate merits,  and  all  are  ufeiul  together  in  fcience,  like 
different  characters  on  the  theatre  of  human  life: 

In  1 756  young  Hedwig  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  pro- 
feffior  liofe,  to  alfilt  him  in  the  demonflration  of  plants  in 
his  botanical  lectures,  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  patients  at 
the  Infirmary  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  engageinent  was 
full  as  advantageous  to  the  matter  as  to  the  pupil.  Like 
Haflelqnilt,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  abilities  to  various 
methods  for  the  augmentation  of  his  fcanty  income,  and  his 
fobriety  and  economy  enabled  him  to  live  decently  on  what 
he  could  procure,  and  to  purfue  every  means  ot  improve- 
ment within  his  reach.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was 
defircus  of  fettling  as  a phyfician  in  liis  native  place,  but 
was  prevented  by  an  excluttve  law  in  favour  of  iuch  as  are 
educated  in  fome  Auftrian  fcliool.  In  1759  lie  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Phyfic  at  Lcipfic,  on  which  cccafion 
he  publifhed  a thefis  on  the  ufe  of  emetics  in  acute  fevers, 
and  was  induced,  by  the  perfuafion  of  a mercantile  friend  at 
Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  to  ettablifh  himfelf  there,  having  mar- 
ried a young  woman  of  good  family  at  Leipfic.  He  was 
now  fo  far  matter  of  his  own  time,  that  he  found  himfelf 
able  to  alleviate  the  labours  of  his  profeffion  by  almott  daily 
attention  to  his  favourite  ftudies.  No  longer  under  the 
guidance  of  profefiors,  he  was  now  left  to  improve  himfelf, 
in  the  very  beft  of  all  fchools,  that  of  Nature.  His  morning 
hours  iu  iummer,  from  five  till  breakfaft-time,  were  fpent 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  his  evenings  in  the  inveftigation 
of  what  he  had  collected,  or  elfe  in  the  care  of  a little  garden 
of  his  own.  The  acquiiition  of  an  excellent  compound 
microfcope,  from  his  friend  Koehler  of  Drefden,  proved  of 
the  utmott  importance  in  deciding  and  affifting  the  peculiar 
bent  which  his  mind  was  now  taking,  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
minuteft  kinds  of  plants,  as  well  as  for  feminizing  the 
anatomy  of  all.  To  purfue  with  fuccefs  liis  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  thefe  matters,  he  found  it  neceffary,  at  40  years  of 
age,  to  learn  drawing,  as  well  to  affift  his  own  memory,  as 
to  communicate  his  difeoveries  to  others.  Hence  lie  lias 
acen  enabled  to  publifh  fome  of  the  moil  curious  and  authen- 
:ic  botanical  figures. 

The  fir  ft  and  greateft  fruit  of  Hedwig’s  labours,  was  the 
letermination  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  modes,  the 
>arts  of  which  had  been  made  out  by  Michcli,  at  lead  in  a 
rrcat  meafure,  and  even  the  true  office  of  each  fuggefled ; 
nit  the  theory  of  the  whole  was  firll  clearly  detailed,  as  it 
vas  fubfequently  illuftrated  on  every  poffible  occafion,  by 
Hedwig.  Juft  fo  Linnaeus  revifed  the  observations  of  pre- 
:eding  philofop.hers  on  the  fexes  of  plants  in  general,  con- 
irmed  them  by  new  ones,  founded,  in  conlequence,  a fyliein 
>f  arrangement,  and  to  his  hteft  hour  elucidated  both  the 
>ne  and  the  other  by  practical  application.  Yet  the  fexual 
loCtrine  in  both  inilances  has  been  attacked,  and  Hedwig 
las  II ill  a liberal  adverlary  in  M.  Palifot  de  Beauvois,  of 
vhofe  opinions  we  propofc  to  fpeak  in  their  proper  place, 
inder  the  article  Mosses. 

Our  author  is  recorded  to  have  firft  beheld  the  bladder- 
ike  anther,  of  the  Linnxan  Bryum  pulvinatum,  difeharging 
ts  pollen,"  on  the  17th  of  January  1770.  He  was  already 
atisfied  that  what  Linnaeus,  milled  by  Dillenius  agaiuft  his 
iwn  previous  opinion,  had  taken  for  anthers,  were  in  faCt 
he  capfules  of  modes,  and  produced  real  feed,  A hiltory 
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of  his  difeoveries  was  publifhed  in  a German  periodical  work 
at  Leipfic  in  1779.  In  1782  appeared  liis  valuable  Ftinda - 
merit um  Hif.oria  Naturalis  Mufcorum  Frondoforum,  a liancl- 
fome  Latin  quarto,  in  two  parts,  with  20  coloured  micro- 
fcopical  plates.  The  earlieft  account  given  of  Hedwig’s 
opinions  in  England,  was  from  the  communications  of  the 
late  profeiTor  J.  Sibthorp,  who  had  juft  then  vifited  him, 
to  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,,  in  1786,  and  it  is  an- 
nexed to  a tranflation  of  Linnaeus’s  Differ  l alion  on  the  Sexes 
of  Plants,  publifhed  that  year. 

Hedwig  loft  his  firft  wife  in  1776.  ■ She  had  brought  him 
nine  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  their  mother.  This  lofs, 
though  deeply  felt,  was  fpeedily,  and,  as  it  feems,  effect- 
ually lupplied,  by  his  marrying  a very  accompliffied  lady 
the  following  year,  who  was  likewife  a native  of  Leipfic, 
She  perceived  that  the  merits  of  her  hufband  were  in  a man- 
ner buried  at  Chemnitz,  where  his  time  was  laborioufly  oc- 
cupied fora  (lender  remuneration,  fcarcely  fuflkient to  main- 
tain and  educate  his  family.  Thefe  confiderations  induced 
her  to  urge  his  removal  to  Leipfic,  which  took  place  at 
Eafter  1781,  and  the  following  Vtar  the  work  above- 
mentioned  was  there  publiihed,  on  which  his  fame  as  an 
original  phyfiologift  and  botanift  moft  fecur.ely  refts.  The 
fame  fubjeCt  is  happily  followed  up  in  his  Theoria  gcncralionis 
et  fruciifcatlon'is  plant  arum  cryptcgamicarum  Linnet,  publifhed 
at  Peterfburg  in  1784.  This  work  gained  its  author  the 
prize  from  that  academy  in  1783,  of  100  gold  ducats,  which 
Linmcus  had  in  1759  obtained  for  his  Diflertation  on  the; . 
Sexes  of  Plants  above-mentioned.  In  it  the  fructification 
and  germination  of  Modes  is  further  illuftrated,  and  a view 
is  alfo  taken  of  the  fructification  of  the  other  cryptogamic 
families,  the  author  being  very  naturally  defirous  of  extend-, 
ing  his  difeoveries  throughout  that  obfeure  tribe  cf  plants. 
His  fuccefs  has  not  been  equal  in  all.  In  the  Hepatic  a lie 
has  indeed  fully  eftablifhed  his  own  doctrine,  confirming 
what  had  been  obferved  or  believed  by  preceding  writers, 
which  may  alfo  perhaps  be  faid  of  his  account  of  the  Fungi , 
the  obfeure,  though  not  properly  cryptogamic  genus,  Chara , 
and  Lichen.  His  entirely  novel  explanation  of  the  impreg- 
nation of  Equifetum , fee  that  article,  though  wonderful,  has 
not  been  controverted  ; but  of  the  flowers  of  the  proper 
ferns,  neither  lie,  nor  any  one  elfe,  lias,  in  our  opinion  at 
leaft,  detected  the  fecret ; fee  1’ir.lCE.s.  A new  and  cn- 
creafed  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1798. 

The  literary  fame  of  Hedwig,  and  his  medical  practice, 
were  now  every  day  encreafing.  He  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  town  guards,  profeffor  of  phylic  and  of  botany  at 
Leipfic.  The  latter  appointment,  in  which  he  fucceeded- 
Dr.  Pohl  removed  to  Drefden  in  1789,  was  accompanied 
with  a houfe,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  the  public  garden. 
I11  1791  the  fenate  appointed  him  phyfician  to  the  fcliool  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  duties  of  all  thefe  various  Rations  might 
be  fuppofed  to  have  fully  occupied  his  time,  yet  lie  ftill 
found  leifure  to  attend  to  new  communications  from  his 
friends.  Many  nondefcript  modes  were  fent  him  from  Penn- 
fylvania  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  many  Wefc 
Indian  ones  by  Dr.  Swartz.  A fine  collection  of  new  or 
rare  ferns,  in  full  fructification,  was  forwarded  to  him  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  writer  of  this,  in 
hopes  that  he  might  be  induced  to  take  up  tlioir  examination  j 
it  not  being  then  known,  in  this  country,  that  he  was  already 
intent  on  the  fubjedt,  and  preparing  his  efiay  for  the  Peterf- 
burgh  academy.  The  fruits  of  thefe  communications  were 
not  given  to  the  world  in  his  life-time.  But  the  former  ones 
contributed,  with  other  matter,  to  a poftliumous  work, 
publifhed  by  his  able  pupil  Dr.  Schwaegriclien,  entitled. 
Species  Mufcorum , in  4to.  with  77  coloured  plates  ; and  the 
3X2  lattep 
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latter  to  -fome  fubfequent  works  of  his  fon.  If  the  plates 
cf  the  Species  Muf corum  be  lefs  elaborate  or  full  than  thofe  oi 
his  great  work  hereafter  mentioned,  the  book  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a fynopfis  of  fpecies,  and  a luminary  of  his  know- 
ledge on  that  fubjeft. 

The  great  and  truly  excellent  work  to  which  we  allude,  is 
his  Cryptogamia , as  it  is  generally  called,  entitled  Defciiptio 
el  Admr.kratio  m.crofcopico-analytica  Mufcorttm  Fronilojorum , 
nec  non  aliorum  vegetunthim  e claffe  Cryptogamica  Linnai  noverum 
tlitbijque  ncxcilorum , in  four  volumes  folio,  with  40  excellent 
coloured  plates  to  each.  Of  this  the  fird  volume  came  out 
in  1787  ; the  lad  in  1797.  In  the  figures  the  mod  minute 
parts  are  detailed  with  a fidelity  rarely  to  be  elfewhere  feeh, 
except  in  the  crvptogamic  publications  of  Hoffmann,  Schra- 
der, and  Perfoon,  for  thefe  are  unrivalled.  The  letter-prefs 
is  equally  complete.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  ever  be  added 
to  the  illudration  of  the  fubjefts  treated  in  thefe  volumes  of 
Hedwig,  at  lead  of  the  modes,  which  compofe  the  whole  of 
them,  except  14  plates  in  the  fecond. 

The  author  lived  to  witnefs  the  general  applaufe  which 
his  labours  received,  notwithdanding  fome  attacks  made  on 
his  theories  of  impregnation  by  Gsertner,  Necker,  and 
others,  and  he  enjoyed  alfo  the  general  refpeft  of  thofe  who 
knew  or  correfponded  with  him.  But  he  was  not  exempt 
from  domedic  afflictions.  Of  feven  children  orought  him 
by  his  fecond  wife,  fix  had  died  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
only  remaining  one,  a darling  daughter,  was  taken  from 
him  at  the  age  of  16,  by  a confumption,  in  December  1797- 
His  grief,  locked  up  in  his  own  bread,  could  not  be  difli- 
pated  even  by  the  fcientific  purfuits,  to  which  he  wifely  le- 
forted  for  the  occupation  of  his  thoughts.  His  health  ue- 
clined.  A fucceflion  of  feverilh  attacks  impaired  his  condi- 
tution,  and  he  died  of  a typhus,  after  nine  days  confine- 
ment, on  the  17th  of  Feb.  1799 , aged  68.  He  left  four 
children,  all  the  offspring  of  his  fird  marriage,  two 
daughters  and  two  foils.  Of  the  former,  one  married  profeflor 
Beck  of  Leipfic,  the  other  Dr.  Sulzberger  of  Burg- 
daedt  in  Saxony.  One  of  his  fons  is  an  eminent  painter  at 
Magdeburg  ; the  other,  named  Romanus  Adolphus,  adopted 
his  father’s  tades  and  purfuits,  fettled  as  a phyfician  at  Leip- 
fic,  publifhed  two  fafciculi  of  a fplendid  work  on  ferns, 
with  coloured  plates,  as  well  as  fome  phyfiological  treatifes, 
but  unfortunately  did  not  long  furvive  his  didinguifhed 
parent. 

To  fum  up  the  fcientific  char  aider  of  Hedwig  ; as  an 
obferver  and  faithful  deferiber  he  cannot  be  ranked  too  high  ; 
as  a vegetable  phyliologid,  if  not  always  infallible,  he  Hands 
in  the  fird  order,  and  his  knowledge  was  enhanced  by  mo- 
dedy,  candour,  affability,  the  drifted  probity,  and  the 
mod  elevated  piety.  His  fydematic  talents  were  inferior  to 
his  phyfiological  ones.  His  methodical  didribution  of 
modes,  and  the  genera  he  has  edabhfhed,  are  altogether  arti- 
ficial in  principle,  though  they  prove  in  many  calcs  natural, 
without  his  having  adverted  to  it.  His  fpecilic  characters 
are  feldom  well  condrufted  or  defined,  and  his  phraleology 
liable  to  much  exception.  He  adopts  the  expreflion  duclorum 
fafciculus,  inltead  of  the  Linnsean  nervus  or  cojht,  tor  the  ribs 
of  the  leaves  of  modes,  though  it  is  a didinftion  without  a 
difference,  and  far  lefs  concife  and  commodious.  We  have 
already  mentioned  his  overfight  in  calling  the  feeds  of  modes 
fpora,  fee  Gumma  ; though  the  adoption  of  that  word  tended 
only  to  overfet  his  own  theory  of  impregnation,  the  whole 
end  and  aim  of  which  were  to  prove  them  real  femwa. 
Hence  he  ufes  fporangium  for  pericarpium ,■  or  ratliei  foi  that 
kind  of  feed-veffel  called  a capfule,  fo  that  his  term  is 
both  indefinite  and  fuperfluous. 

The  fame  objeftions  lie  in  full  force  agairid  his  truncus, 
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which  is  a real  can /is.  We  podpone  all  further  remarks  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  natural  order  of  modes  in  its  proper 
place.  The  memory  of  this  illudrious  botanid  is  preferved 
by  his  friend  Swartz  in  a fine  Wed  Indian  tree  ; fee  Hed- 
wigia.  For  much  of  the  above  account  we  are  indebted 
to  a hidory  of  his  life,  annexed  to  his  Species  Mufcorum,  by 
Sclnvaegrichen.  He  appears  by  a miniature  portrait,  in  a 
ring  fent  by  his  now  deceafed  fon  to  the  writer  of  the  prefent 
article,  to  have  had  a countenance  marked  with  benevolence 
and  intelligence.  The  latter  perhaps  is  dill  more  drongly 
indicated  in  a German  print  publifhed  feparately,  while  the 
medallion  in  the  antique  dyle,  prefixed  to  his  great  folio 
work,  has  more  of  a mild  and  placid  expredion.  His  com- 
plexion and  hair  were  light,  and  his  eyes  of  a blueifh 
hazel.  S. 

HEDWIGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Swartz  in  ho- 
nour of  the  great  mufcologid  ; fee  Hedwig.  This  jud 
tribute  had  been  paid  him  already  by  Ehrhart  in  the  Hanover 
Magazine  for  1781,  and  accepted  by  himfelf  in  his  Funda- 
ment um  Hifloricc  Natural/s  Mufcorum,  part  ii.  p.  86;  but 
the  genus  to  which  it  was  applied  was  afterwards  funk  in 
GymnnJIomum  by  Swartz  and  others.  Now  it  is,  we  believe 
with  great  propriety,  redored,  by  the  appellation  of  Av.ic- 
tangium,  it  mud  ever  be  regretted  that  the  original  name  had 
been  taken  away,  a mofs  being  much  more  appropriate  to 
Hedwig  than  any  other  plant  could  be.  See  Gy.mxosto- 
mum. — Swartz.  Prodr.  6z.  Ind.  Occ.  670.  t.  13. 
Schreb.  800.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  332.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  v.  2. — Clafs  and  order,  Odanclria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Trihilata,  Linn.  Melite,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cup-fliaped, 
with  four  minute,  ovate,  acute,  upright  teeth.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  tubular ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx,  con- 
trafted  upwards  ; limb  in  four  ovate,  acute,  creft,  converging 
fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  broad,  inferted  into  the 
bale  of  the  corolla,  lying  upon  the  germen  ; anthers  mi- 
nute, oblong,  acute,  converging  over  the  digma.  Pi/l. 
Germen  fuperior,  conical,  with  eight  furrows  ; dyle  none  ; 
digma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  large,  three-lobed,  (as  if 
compofed  of  three  ovate  pointed  ones,)  of  three  cells. 
Seeds,  Nuts  folitary,  ovate,  pointed,  convex  and  very  fmooth 
on  one  fide,  rugged  and  uneven  on  the  other  ; kernel  of  the 
fame  fnape. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  four  toothed.  Corolla  tubular, 
four-cleft.  Style  none.  Capfule  three-lobed,  three -celled. 
Nuts  folitary. 

Obf.  This  genus  fhould  be  placed  between  Guarea  and 
Amyris  in  the  Linnsean  fydem. 

1.  H.  ba/famifera.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  672.  (Bois 
cochon;  Nicolfcn.  Hid.de  St.  Domingue,  169,  according 
to  Swartz.) — Native  of  woods  on  the  hills  in  the  wedern 
part  of  Hifpaniola.  A tall  tree,  rendered  confpicuous  at  a 
great  didance  in  the  woods  by  the  whitilh  grey  bark  of  its 
trunk.  The  branches  are  rather  afeending,  but  their  ex- 
tremities are  often  drooping  or  pendulous.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fcattered,  ereft,  pinnate,  a foot  long,  fmooth  ; their 
leaflets  on  fliort  partial  dalks,  oppofite,  ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed,  entire,  ribbed,  veiny,  fomewhat  rigid.  Clujiers 
about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  terminal  and  axillary, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  ereft,  draight,  compound,  with  an- 
gular Halks.  Flowers  final],  whitilh.  Capfule  as  big  as  a 
large  hazel-nut,  with  a coriaceous  fkin,  full  of  an  aromatic 
gum.  Nuts  hard',  with  an  oily  bitter  kernel  to  each. — This 
tree  flowers  in  May,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
native  country  Boh  de  cochon,  or  Wild-boar’s  tree,  becaufe 
thofe  animals  are,  when  wounded,  reported  to  drip  od  its 
bark,  and  heal  their  wounds  with  the  gum  that  exudes  from 
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it.  This  exudation  is,  according  to  Swartz,  of  a balfamic 
nature,  very  like  balfatn  of  Copaiva,  both  in  fccnt  and 
virtues.  It  is  given  in  complaints  of  the  chelt  or  lungs, 
and  is  copioufly  procured  by  wounding  the  trunk  of  the 

tree. 

HEDYCARYA,  from  r,$v;,  fweet,  and  y.zgvy,,  a nut , 
becaufe  the  tree  in  queltion  bears  extremely  fweet  nuts. — 
Forlt.  Gen.  64.  Linn.  Suppl.  67.  Schreb.  702.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didb  v.  2.  Juff.  401.  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  3.  78. 
Illuftr.  t.  827. — Clafs  and  order,  Diced  a Icofandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Scabrida , Linn.  Urtica,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  flat -wheel -fhaped, 
eight  or  ten-cleft ; fegments  lanceolate,  nearly  equal.  Cor. 
none. — Male,  Slam.  Filaments  none ; anthers  numerous, 
about  fifty,  oblong,  four-furrowed,  barbed  at  the  top, 
arranged  along  the  whole  bafe  of  the  calyx. — Fe- 
male, Pi/1.  Germens  numerous,  flat-globe-fiiaped,  each 
Handing  on  a cylindrical  pedeftal,  in  the  middle  of  the  calyx  ; 
it  vies  none  ; ftigmas  little  protuberances  feattered  over  tiie 
germens.  Pcric.  none.  Seeds,  fix  to  ten  (talked,  globular, 
bony,  fingle-feeded  nuts  ; kernels  folitary,  globular.  Re- 
eept.  woolly,  in  the  middle  of  the  calyx. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  eight  or  ten-cleft.  Corolla  none. — Male, 
Filaments  none ; anthers  m the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four- 
furrowed,  bearded  at  the  tip. — Female,  Germens  (talked. 
Nuts  (talked,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  Id.  dentata.  Linn.  Suppl.  431.  Ford.  Gen.  t.  64. 
This  is  the  only  fpecies  known,  and  is  a native  of  New  Zea- 
land.— A fmooth  Jhrub.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  fer- 
rated,  on  fhort  foot-llalks,  very  fmooth,  veins  running  almoft 
tranfverfely.  Clujlers  axillary.  Calyx  hairy.  Nuts  very 
fweet. 

IIEDYCHIUM,  from  Hoe,  fweet  or  pleafing,  and  xty'd 
/now,  alluding  to  the  fragrance,  elegance,  and  whitenefs 
of  the  flowers,  at  lead  of  the  firft  and  original  fpecies. — 
Koenig  in  Retz.  Obf.  Eot.  fafe.  3.  73.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
10.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  342.  t.  20.  f.  6.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.v.  2.95.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Ivew.  ed.  2.  v.  1. 
3.  Juff.  448.  (Gandafuli  ; Lamarck.  Diet.  v.  2.  603.)  Clafs 
and  order,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitamineee,  Linn. 
Canute,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fnperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular 
fheathing,  membranous,  fplitting  on  one  fide.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  reverfed  ; tube  very  long,  cylindrical,  curved  ; outer 
limb  in  three  equal,  fpreading,  oblong,  involute  fegments  ; 
inner  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  two  elliptical  divaricated 
lobes,  lower  rounded,  or  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  broadeit, 
turned  uppermoft.  Siam.  Filament  one,  reverfed,  declining, 
limple,  linear,  channelled,  about  as  long,  or  longer  than  the 
corolla  ; anther  attached  by  its  back,  direct,  oblong,  re- 
curved, of  two  linear  marginal  lobes,  meeting  round  the 
ftyle,  buriling  at  their  outer  edge.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior, 
fmall,  roundilh  ; ftyle  thread-thaped,  embraced  by  the  fila- 
ment ; ftigma  obtufe,  concave,  fringed,  projecting  a little 
beyond  the  anther.  Petrie 

Eff.  Ch.  Anther  two-lobed,  recurved,  terminal,  embracing 
the  ftyle,  without  any  appendage.  Outer  limb  of  the  co- 
rolla in  three  equal  linear  lobes  ; inner  in  three  parts,  two- 
lipped.  Flower  reverfed.  Tube  longer  than  the  limb. 

x.  H.  coronaritim.  Sweet-feented  Garland-flower.  Curt 
Mag. t.  708. Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  1. 107.  ( Gandafulium ; Rumph. 
Ainb.  v.  5.  175.  t.  69.  f.  3 ) — Leaves  Lanceolate  Bradteas 
imbricated,  elliptical.  Lip  cloven. — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  alfo  it  is  very  generally  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. The  Malay  women  'decorate  their  heads  with  the 
flowers,  which  they  ufe  alfo  emblematically,  according  to 
the  oriental  manners,"  fending  them  to  any  young  man 
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whom  they  wifh  to  reproach  with  inconftancy  in  love,  per- 
haps becaufe  the  duration  of  each  flower  is  fo  very  tranfient. 
Dr.  Buchanan  found  this  plant,  or  at  lead  a pale  yellowilh 
variety  of  it,  wild  about  the  borders  of  fields  among  the 
elevated  mountains  of  Upper  Nepal,  a country  rich  in  the 
mod  beautiful  and  uncommon  vegetable  produdfions.  I11 
our  ftoves  it  is  now  not  uncommon,  blooming  in  autumn, 
and  is  not  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  root  is  perennial, 
flefhy,  producing  many  offsets.  Stem  fimple,  leafy,  three 
feet  high,  herbaceous,  fmooth.  Leaves  fpreading  in  two 
rows,  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  a foot  long,  downy  or 
filky  beneath  ; their  footftalks  clafping  the  11cm,  and  each 
crowned  with  an  oblong  ftipula.  Spile  terminal,  creed,  many- 
flowered.  Brafleas  large,  clofely  imbricated,  elliptical,  ob- 
tufe, hairy  at  their  points.  Flowers  two,  three,  or  four  to 
each  bradtea,  large,  pure  white,  with  more  or  lefs  yellow 
on  the  elide  of  their  broadeft  fegment,  and  in  Nepal  they  are 
all  over  yellowifli  ; yet  we  can  find  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  any 
fpecific  difference.  They  are  very  fweet-feented.  The  fruit 
is  unknown,  the  plant  being  faid  never  to  produce  feed,  even 
in  Indian  gardens,  probably  as  it  increafes  fo  much  by  root. 
The  Nawars,  or  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Nepal,  call  this 
flower  Lutifu  Swa  in  their  language. 

2.  H.  ellipticum.  Broad-leaved  Garland-flower. — Leaves 
elliptical,  fmooth.  Bradteas  imbricated,  elliptical.  Lip 
entire — Gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  July  26,  1802,  at 
Narainhetty,  in  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  grows  about  the 
borders  of  fields  among  the  mountains.  No  other  botanift 
has  ever  obferved  this  fpecies,  which  would  be  as  defirable 
an  acquifition  to  our  garaess  as  the  foregoing.’  The  root 
is  flefliy,  perennial,  encreaiing  much.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
compreffed,  eredt,  covered  with  the  long  fheathing  foot- 
ftalks. Leaves  in  two  ranks,  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
broadly  elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Spike 
terminal,  drooping,  of  numerous,  denfe,  fomewhat  level- 
topped,  whitilh  flowers,  one  only  to  each  traded,  whofe  lip 
is  rather  rounded  and  undivided  than  heart-fhaped,  and  whofe 
filament  and  ftyle  are  longer  than  in  H.  coronarium.  The 
tube  alfo  of  each  flower  is  longer  and  more  eapofed. — This 
fpecies,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  ferves  as  commonly 
for  ornament  as  the  former  in  its  native  country,  where  it 
is  called  Tocucha  Swa. 

3.  H.  fpicatum.  Long-fpikcd  Garland-flower. — Leaves 
lanceolate.  Spike  elongated.  Bradteas  convoluted,  fingle- 
flowered.  Stamen  much  fhorter  than  the  lip. — Native  of 
the  borders  of  fields,  among  the  hills  of  Upper  Nepal,  where 
it  is  called  IVolmtty  Swa,  and  admired  for  its  beauty  and 
fragrance,  the  latter  being,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  of 
a very  powerful  kind.  Its  habit  is  rather  moil  like  the  firft, 
the  fern  being  three  feet  high,  and  leaves  lanceolate,  pale 
and  fomewfiat  filky  beneath.  But  the  inflorefcer.ee  is  totally 
different,  confiding  of  a long,  (lender,  curved  fpike,  a foot 
in  length,  yet  not  riling  above  the  top  leaf.  The  flowers 
as  they  expand  become  diftant,  each  enveloped  at  the  bafe 
by  its  own  fheathing,  convoluted,  obtufe  braflea,  which, 
however,  is  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  white  ; 
two  fegments  of  the  inner  limb  linear  and  widely  fpreading, 
the  third,  or  lip,  deeply  divided  or  obcordate,  with  a claw 
which  exceeds  in  length  the  unufually  fhort  and  indexed 
filament  and  ftyle. 

4.  H.  thyrfforme.  Dcnfe-fpiked  Garland-flowers. — Leaves 
elliptic -lanceolate.  Spike  ovate,  denfe.  Bradteas  convo- 
luted. Stamen  longer  than  the  corolla. — Gathered  by  Dr- 
Buchanan  in  Auguft  1802,  at  Narainhetty,  in  Upper  Ne- 
pal, with  the  laft,  from  which  the  natives  do  not  by  name 
diflinguifli  it.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  much  fhorter  and 
very  denfe  fpike,  and  long  Jhtmen  and ftyle.  The  calyx,  more- 
over, 
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over,  lias  three  teeth,  and  the  lip  of  the  flower  is  finely 
toothed.  1 he  leaves  too,  in  our  fpecimens,  are  fhorter,  and 
confequently  of  a broader  proportion.  In  other  refpefts 
the  plants  agree. 

5.  H.  coccineum.  Scarlet  Garland-flower. — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, fmooth.  Spike  elongated,  cylindrical.  Brafteas 
convoluted,  many-flowered.  Stamen  very  long. — Native  of 
the  woods  of  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Gunculo  Swa.  Dr.  Buchanan  gathered  our  fpecimen  at 
Suembu,  June  8,  1802. — The  root  is  perennial,  fleihy,  lobed, 
and  proliferous,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Stem  ereft, 
leaty,  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  long,  fheath- 
ing,  carinaced  ftalks.  Spike  terminal,  ereft,  long,  but  not 
iurmounting  the  leaves,  cylindrical,  many-flowered  ; its  com- 
mon ftalk  hexagonal  and  downy,  lira  fleas  generally  three 
together  in  whorls,  except  a few  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ones,  an  inch  long,  horizontally  fpreading,  elliptical,  ob- 
tufe,  convoluted,  rather  hairy  and  fomewhat  coloured. 
Flowers  three  or  four  to  each  braftea,  large,  fcarlet.  Outer 
feginents  of  their  limb  lax  and  twifted,  two  of  the  inner 
lanceolate  and  blunt,  the  third,  or  lip,  very  broad  but  fliort, 
roundifh,  two-lobed,  fupported  by  a claw.  Stamen  much 
exceeding  the  corolla,  rigid,  and  prominent — Dr.  Buchanan 
obferved  what  he  conceived  to  be  a variety  of  this  fine  fpe- 
cies, chiefly  differing  in  its  more  denfe  imbricated  fpike, 
and  orange-coloured  inner  fegments  of  the  flowers.  Its 
flower-ftalk  indeed  was  fmooth,  and  calyx  terminating  in  two 
■teeth.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this,  but  are  inclined 
to  prefume  it  may  be  a diftinft  fpecies.  S. 

HEDYCOME,  in  the  Ancient  Mafic , a dancing  air  for 
the  flute 

HEDYCREA,  in  Botany , is  derived  from  Pvc,  fweet, 
and  saf,  fiefh,  becaufe  the  pulp  of  its  fruit  is  fweet. — 
.Schreb.  160.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  (Licania;  Aublet 
Guian.  v.  1.  119.  Juff.  340.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  122.) 
Ciafs  and  order,  Pentandria  M onogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pomacece, 
Linn.  Rofacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  hemifpherical,  with 
five  acute,  fpreading  teeth.  Cor.  none.  St  am.  Filaments 
live,  inferted  into  a ring  furrounding  the  mouth  of  the  calyx, 
♦ ppofite  to,  and  fhorter  than  the  teeth;  anthers  roundifh. 
Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  woolly  ; ftyle  longer  than 
the  calyx,  briftly,  woolly  ; fligma  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa 
oval,  foft,  internally  fibrous,  of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  ovate, 
covered  with  fibres,  of  one  cell,  with  a hard  {hell. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  hemifpherical,  five-toothed. 
Petals'  none.  Drupa  with  an  oval  nut,  encompafied  with 
fibres. 

1.  H.  incana.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  (Licania  incana  ; 
Aublet.  Gman.  t.  45;.) — This  is  the  only  fpecies  known. 
It  is  a native  of  Guiana,  and  flowers  in  Auguft  ; its  fruit, 
which  is  called  Caligni  by  the  natives,  ripens  in  October. — 
This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  having  an 
afh-coloured  bark.  I Pood  hard  and  whitifh,  with  a fmell 

like  rancid  oil.  Leaves  alternate,  fomewhat  fefiile,  ovate, 
pointed,  entire  ; green  above  ; white  beneath.  Stipulas  ob- 
long, narrow,  acute.  Flowers  fefiile,  with  two  brafteas  at 
their  bafe,  in  axillary  and  terminal  /pikes.  Drupa  white, 
marked  with  red  dots,  eatable. 

HEDYOSMUM,  a name  adopted  by  Swartz,  from 
kovo-i/jm;  of  Diofcorides,  fo  called  by  the  Greeks  from  >!oir, 
fweet,  and  o;/xr,  fmell,  becaufe  the  plant  was  of  a fweet  favour. 
The  ancient  plant  appears  to  have  been  Mint.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  957.  Schreb.  670.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  476. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2. — Ciafs  and  order,  Monacal  Po/y- 
andria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amcntacea , Linn,  et  Juff. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Catkin  without  feales,  covered 
all  over  with  ft  amen  s ; perianth  none.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
Filaments  none  ; anthers  numerous,  heaped  together  in  rows, 
ere  ft,  oblong,  pointed  at  the  top,  converging  at  the  bafe 
into  an  oblong  catkin,  inferted  into  a linear  receptacle. — . 
Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  covering  the  germen, 
three-toothed  at  the  top  ; teeth  minute,  erett.  Cor.  none. 
Pifl.  Germen  oblong,  triangular;  ftyle  very  fliort,  three- 
fided  ; ftigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa  roundifh,  with 
three  flight  angles,  fmall,  fuperior.  Seed  folitary,  hard,  three- 
cornered,  fhining. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  naked.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none. 
Anthers  imbricated.  — Female,  Calyx  three-tootlied.  Corolla 
none.  Drupa  triangular,  fingle-feeded. 

Obf.  Swartz  has  remarked  that  the  female  flowers  of  H. 
arlorefcens  are  found  copioufly  in  Auguft,  but  the  males  he 
fought  for  in  vain,  and  hence  fufpefts  that  the  plant  is  dioe- 
cious. 

X.  Id.  nutans.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  959. — “ Stem 
fhrubby,  branches  fcattered,  leaves  lanceolate,  pointed.’’ — 
A native  of  the  woods  on  the  higheft  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
grateful  fmell,  and  a warm  aromatic  tafte.  It  is  about  five 
feet  high.  Branches  fquare,  fmooth,  Leaves  oppolite,  on 
fhort  footftalks,  ferrated. 

2.  H.  arlorefcens.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  961 

“ Stem  arborefeent.  Branches  ftiff,  ereft.  Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate.’’ — Grows  on  the  high  mountains  in  the  fouth 
part  of  Jamaica.  The  frefti  plant  has  an  aromatic  tafte  and 
fmell. 

HEDYOTLS,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus,  and,  as  lie  in- 
forms us  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  derived  from  Pv-,  five  el 
or  pleafant,  and  ou-,  uto;,  an  ear.  But  its  application  is  founded 
in  miftake.  Linnaeus  believed  his  Hedyotis  Auricularia  to  he 
the  fragrant  herb  Auricularia,  more  juftly  referred  in  Dale’s 
Pharmacologia,  160, though  with  fome  prepofterous European 
fynonyms,  to  the  genus  Mentha,  and  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  deafnefs.  This  is,  in  faft,  the  Mentha  Auricularia,  Linn. 
Mant.  81.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  74,  and  by  its  habit  and  fla- 
vour appears  really  to  be  a Mint,  with  fpiked  flowers.  The 
genus  to  which  the  name  Hedyotis  remains,  and  of  which  we 
are  now  to  treat,  cannot  contend  with  it  in  fiveetnefs,  nor, 
we  prefume,  in  the  marvellous  virtue  of  curing  deafnefs,  being 
one  of  an  infipid  and  generally  inaftive  tribe,  except  as 
diuretics.  To  this  genus  the  original  one  of  Oldenlandia 
muft  be  united,  for  reaions  more  particularly  mentioned 
below. — Linn.  Gen.  49.  Schreb.  66.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  564.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Juff.  198.  Lamarck. 
Dift.  v.  3.  78.  Illuftr.  t.  62.  Gxrtn.  t.  30.  (Oldenlandia  ; 
Linn.  Gen.  61.  Plum.  Gen.  42.  t.  36.  Schreb.  83.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  674.  Mart.  Mill  Dift.  v.  3.  Juff.  198. 
Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  4.  531.  Illuftr.  t.  61.  Gxrtn.  t.  30. 
Drvandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed  2.  v.  1.  265,  and  in  Roxb. 
Corom.  v.  1.  2.) — Ciafs  and  order,  Tctrandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Stellata,  Linn.  Ruliacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  permanent, 
in  four  deep,  acute  fegments,  broad  at  their  bafe.  Cor  of 
one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; tube  various 
in  length  ; limb  in  four  fpreading,  nearly  equal,  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fliaped,  inferted  into  the  tube, 
alternate  with  the  fegments  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pill.  Ger- 
men roundifh,  inferior  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  as  long  as  the 
ftameris,  cloven  ; 4fligmas  two,  thickifh.  Peric.  Capfulp 
twin-globular,  of  two  cells,  opening  within  the  crown-like 
calyx,  by  a.tranfverfe  cleft.  Seeds  few,  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  four-cleft. 
Capfule  inferior,  of  two  cells,  with  feveral  feeds. 
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Obf.  There  has  long  been  great  ambiguity  between  the  Leaves  an  inch  and  haif  or  two  inches  long, elliptic-lanceolate, 
genera  of  Heelyotis  and  Oldenlandia , but  Linnaeus  having,  in  fometimes  ovate,  acute,  entire,  flat  and  even  though  ribbed  ; 
the  tenth  and  all  following  editions  of  the  Syjlema  Nature  fmooth  and  rather  fhining  above  ; paler  and  often  roughiih 
( or  Sy/1.  Vcgetabilium),  attributed  to  the  latter  a corolla  of  four  beneath.  Footjlalks  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  fmooth,  con  - 
petals,  that  mark  has  been  prefumed  authentic.  But  it  neefted  with  a pair  of  finely  downy  flieathingy//pK/<7j-,  crowned 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  from  Plumier,  who,  as  being  with  feveral  long,  narrow,  briftle-like  points.  Flowers 
af  the  Tournefortian  ichool,  might  on  this  point  at  lead  be  white,  numerous,  in  denfe  feflfile  axillary  tufts,  being  as  truly 
;xpedted  to  have  obferved  faithfully  ; yet  an  examination  of  whorled  as  in  mod  plants  with  only  oppoflte  leaves.  Their 
die  fpecies  from  which  he  took  his  generic  charafter  and  calyx  and  germen  are  nearly  or  quite  fmooth. 
figure,  Oldenlandia  corymb  Ju,  proves  him  in  the  wrong.  It  This  fpecies  is  confounded,  in  the  Materia  Medica  and 
:s  in  vain  that  we  look  tor  any  real  difference  of  fruit,  even  Flora  Zeylanica  of  Linmcus,  with  Mentha  Huricularia,  as  we 
n the  excellent  Gasrtner,  who,  though  lie  keeps  them  di-  have  already  faid.  Yet,  according  to  Rheede,  it  is  not 
ilinit,  properly  deferibes  the  corolla  of  each  as  monopetalous.  altogether  ufelefs  in  medicine,  the  bruifed  leaves,  mixed  with 
Schreber  advifes  their  union  in  his  Gen.  PI.  820,  and  La-  butter,  ferving  to  bring  abfeeffes  to  maturity, 
march,  though  he  had  previoufly  deferibed  and  figured  them  It  does  not  appear  that  Lamarck’s  H.  nervofi  is  more  than 
is  di dincf,  finally,  in  the  letter-prefs  to  his  plates,  links  Odlen-  a variety  of  this,  though  he  deferibes  the  leaves  as  agreeing 
\andia  in  Hedyotis.  nearly  with  the  following,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 

But  though  this  meafure,  which  we  fhall  adopt,  is  corrctt  unquedionably  didinft  from  H.  Auricularia. 
with  refpect  to  the  original  Oldenlandia , fome  fpecies  have  3.  H.  capitata.  Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  3.  80. — Leaves  lan- 
been  forced  into  that  genus  of  late,  unobferved  by  any  body,  ceolate,  pointed,  drongly  ribbed,  hairy.  Branches  rough 
which  do  not  really  belong  to  it.  Thefe  are  0.  digyna  and  with  deflexed  hairs.  Flowers  in  axillary,  llalked,  folitary 
bentandra  of  Retzius  and  W illdenow,  which  have  five  petals,  tufts. — Native  of  Tranqucbar.  Remarkable  for  the  reflexed 
five  damens,  and  a five-cleft  calyx,  with  perhaps  two  dyles,  fhaggy  hairs  of  the  branches,  which,  in  the  dried  plant  at 
and  conditute  a very  good  genus,  with  which  the  name  of  lead,  are  of  a tawny  or  golden  hue.  The  leaves  are  much 
Oldenlandia  ought  now'  to  remain.  Whether  0.  deprejfa  of  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding,  hairy, 
Willdenow  be  in  the  fame  predicament,  we  cannot  decide,  deeply  furrowed  along  the  fide  nerves,  or,  in  a manner, 
[laving  feen  no  authentic  fpeciinen  ; but  we  have  an  Ead  plaited.  Footjlalks  and  Jlipulas  very  hairy.  Flowers  very 
Indian  plant  which  nearly  agrees  with  this  defeription,  and  fmall,  in  little,  round,  hairy,  axillary,  italked,  folitary,  al- 
is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  two  fpecies  juft  named.  We  ternate  tufts  or  heads,  and  not  by  any  means  whorled.  This 
now  proceed  to  arrange  the  fpecies  of  Hedyotis,  thus  aug-  chara&er  leaves  us  no  doubt  as  to  Lamarck's  plant  being 
mented  with  what  have  been  conceived  Oldeidatidia,  as  well  the  fame  with  ours,  though  his  fpecimens  feem  to  have  been 
as  with  fome  hitherto  non-defeript,  according  to  their  natural  lefs  hairy.  Had  he  illudrated  the  genus  by  a figure  of  this, 
affinities.  inftead  of  copying  Burmann’s  bad  plate  of  the  firft  Ipecies, 

1.  H.  fruticofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  147.  (Valerianella  foliis  which  appears  to  have  led  him  aftray  refpefting  that  plant, 
nervofis  acutis,  flofeulis  in  caulium  fummo  quafi  umbellatis  ; lie  would  have  rendered  a fervice  to  botany. 

Herm.  Zeyl.  227.  t.  107.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate.  Um-  4,  H.  hifpida.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  4.  23.  Willd.  n.  4. — 
bels  aggregate,  corymbofe,  dalked,  terminal  and  axillary. — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  brillly  on  both  fides.  Flowers 
Native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  IVaeranya.  The  Jiem  whorled. — Native  of  China,  near  Canton.  Stems  fix  inches 
is  fhrubby,  knotty,  round,  much  branched.  Branches  long,  nearly  fimple,  decumbent,  fquare,  liiipid.  Leaves 
oppofite,  quadrangular  when  young,  leafy  and  finely  downy,  ftalked,  pointed,  entire,  liifpid  on  both  fides.  Footjlalks  ex- 
1. eaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  more  tremely  liifpid,  united  into  a fhort  fheatli  with  the  Jlipulas, 
or  lefs  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  roughiih,  ftrongly  ribbed;  which  are  torn  into  narrow  fegments.  Flowers  nearly  iefiile, 
paler  beneath.  Footjlalks  fhort,  thick  and  downy,  conne&ed  whorled.  Calyx  hifpid.  The  defeription  of  the  parts  of 
by  a pair  of  fhort  broad  Jlipulas,  which  are  each  crowned  with  fructification  agree  with  the  generic  character.  We  have  no 
three  or  four  long  linear  hairy  teeth.  Flower  Jlalks  about  the  fpecimen. 

ends  of  the  branches,  axillary  and  terminal,  Ihorter  than  the  5.  H.  verticillata.  (Oldenlandia  verticillata  ; I. inn.  Mailt, 
leavrs,  angular,  downy,  each  bearing  feveral  denfe  downy  40.  Crateogonum  minus,  feu  verum  ; Rumpli.  Amb.  v.  6.  1 

umbels,  and  a pair  or  two  of  narrow  oblong  braBeas.  The  25.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
germen  and  calyx  are  downy  ; the  latter  recurved.  Corolla  Flowers  whorled.  Calyx  and  angles  of  the  ftem  minutely 
many  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  apparently  reddifli  or  brillly. — Native  of  dry,  open  hills  in  Amboyna  and  Java, 
blueifh,  denfely  bearded  with  white  bridles  on  its  infide,  its  Root  creeping.  Stems  feveral,  about  a foot  long,  weak  or 
ferments  long  and  rcvolnte.  Burmann’s  figure  gives  a decumbent,  leafy,  quadrangular,  the  angles  rough,  with 
wrong  idea  of  the  ftipulas,  and  is  not  otherwife  very  charac-  minute,  crowded,  prominent,  rigid,  fhort  bridles,  as  are 
teriliic.  We  have  formerly  received  from  the  Fall  Indies,  alfo  the  very  fharp  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Leaves  numerous, 
for  H.  fruticofa,  what  turns  out  to  be  Knovia  corymbofn  of  croffing  each  other  in  pairs,  fpreading,  above  an  inch  long, 
Willdenow,  v.  1.  582.  Lamarck  having  never,  as  he  fup-  acute,  narrow,  entire,  fomewhat  revolute,  fmooth  on  both 
pofed,  feen  this  firlt  fpecies  of  Hedyotis,  has,  if  we  miftake  fides,  very  pale  at  the  back.  Footfalls  very  fhort.  Teeth 
not,  deferibed  it  over  again  by  the  name  of  paniculata.  of  the  ftipulas  long  and  capillary.  Whorls  denfe,  the  upper 

2.  H.  Auricularia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  147.  (Valerianella  ones  of  but  few  flower's.  Corolla  white. — Rumphius’s  Cra- 
palitftvis,  foliis  nervofis  oblongis,  flofeubs  ad  caulium  nodos,  teogonum  enajus,  v.  6.  t.  10,  confounded  with  the  above  in 
inter  foliorum  finus,  colleclis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  227.  t.  ic8.  f.  1.  Linnseus’s  quotation,  appears  to  be  a Spermacoce,  by  the  de- 
Muriguti ; Rheede  Mai.  v.  ic.  63.  t.  32.)— Leaves  elliptic-  feription  of  the  fruit. 

lanceolate,  even,  fmoothifh.  Stem  downy.  Flowers  denfely  6.  H.  trinervis.  (Oldenlandia  trinervia ; Retz.  Obf. 

whorled Native  of  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall  fafe.  4.  23.  Willd.  n.  3.) — Leaves  ovate,  three-ribbed, 

Indies,  in  fandy  ground.  Root  fimple,  pleafantly  Rented,  fomewhat  fringed.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
faid  to  be  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  proflrate,  but  little  Fruit  hairy.  Calyx  minute.  — Native  ot  the  Eait  Indies, 
branched,  about  a foot  long,  leafy,  round,  finely  downy.  Koenig  gathered  it  in  fltady  floping  fituations,  where  the 
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foil  is  fandy  and  wet,  efpecially  under  Pandanus  trees.  Dr. 
Rottler  fent  what  we  deem  the  fame,  from  rice- fields  at 
Tranquebar,  by  the  name  of  0.  orbiculata.  The  root  is  (len- 
der and  fibrous,  apparently  annual.  Stems  feveral,  proftrate, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  branched,  leafy,  angular,  (lightly 
hairy. . Leaves  oppoiite,  on  (hort  hairy  (talks,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  but  more  or  lefs  fringed 
at  the  edges,  marked  with  two  fide-ribs  in  their  lower  part. 
Stipulas  fmall,  fringed.  Flowers  one,  or  at  mod  two,  from 
the  bofom  of  each  leaf,  on  (hort  (talks.  Fruit  very  hairy, 
pale.  Calyx-teeth  very  fmall. 

7.  H . unijlora.  Lam.  Illudr.  271.  (Oldenlandia  uniflora  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  174.  O.  calycibus  frudtuum  maximis  colo- 
ratis  ; Gron.  Virg.  ed.  1.138.  cd.  2.  21.  Alfine  aquatica 
major  repens,  foliis  acuminatis,  virginiana ; Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  74.  f.  5.)  — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rough-edged.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary  or  in  pairs.  Fruit  hairy,  (horter  than  the 
calyx. — Native  of  Virginia,  and,  according  to  Browne,  of 
Jamaica.  The  Jlems  are  much  longer,  and  more  branched, 
than  in  the  lalt.  Leaves  more  acute,  longer,  yet  not  an  inch 
in  length,  fcarcely  three-ribbed,  fmooth,  except  that  their 
edges  and  midrib  are  rough  with  minute  briitly  hairs.  Ger- 
men,  hairy,  (hotter  than  either  the  (iovver-dalk  or  fegmcnts  of 
the  calyx,  the  latter  being  unufually  large,  ovate,  acute, 
green,  but  little  expanded,  fmooth,  (lightly  fringed. 

8.  H . hirfuta.  (Oldenlandia  hirfuta ; Linn.  Suppl.  127.) 
— Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  (talked,  haiiy.  Um- 
bels axillary,  folitary,  dalked,  of  few  flowers.  Fruit  hairy. 
— Gathered  in  Java  by  Thunberg.  Root  creeping.  Stems 
prodrate,  nearly  Ample,  hairy,  three  or  four  inches  long. 
Leaves  (talked,  broad-ovate,  or  rather  heart-fliaped,  acute, 
befprinkled  with  foft  hairs.  Stipulas  membranous,  fringed. 
Umbels  few,  axillary,  folitary,  hairy,  of  very  few  flowers, 
their  (talk  not  half  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  turgid, 
hairy,  longer  than  the  lanceolate  acute  fegments  of  the  calyx. 
This  herb,  except  being  (lightly  hairy,  bears  a coniiderable 
refemblance  to  the  flem  and  leaves  of  our  pretty  Lyfimachia 
nemorum.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  two  lalt,  though  all 
three  are  abundantly  didintt. — H.  hirfuta  Lamarck.  Illudr. 
270.  is  not  this,  but,  as  we  prefumc,  our  FI.  auricula ria . 

9.  H.  dcbilis.  (Oldenlandia  debilis ; Ford.  Prodr.  10.) 
— “ Leaves  ovate,  feffile.  Umbelsaxillary,  dalked,  of  few 
flowers.”  — Gathered  by  Forder  in  the  ifland  of  Tonga- 
tabu,  in  the  South  Seas.  We  have  no  fpecimen,  nor  any 
further  information  concerning  this  fpecies. 

10.  H . foetida.  (Oldenlandia  foetida  ; Ford.  Prodr.  to.) 
— Leaves  elliptical,  thin,  fmooth.  Panicle  three-forked, 
terminal,  fpreading.  Corolla  fmooth.  Stipulas  with  a Am- 
ple point,  naked. — Gathered  by  Forder  in  Tongatabu  and 
Otaheite.  The Jlem  is  rather  fhrubby.  Whole  plant  fmooth, 
turning  black  in  drying.  Young  branches  fquare.  Leaves 
dalked,  oppoiite,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  elliptical, 
entire,  flat,  thin  and  lmooth.  Stipulas  forming  a ring  within 
the  footdalks,  permanent,  (liort,  each  tipped  with  a (hort 
thick  point,  but  not  fringed.  Panicle  terminal,  fpreading, 
of  three  principal  branches,  each  fubdivided  repeatedly  in 
a three-fold  manner,  the  central  branch  always  fliorted,  afford- 
ing a true  idea  of  a trichotomous  panicle.  Braftcas  fmall, 
oppofite,  acute,  in  pairs  under  each  fubdivifion.  Gertnen 
and  fruit  (hort  or  deprefied  ; calyx  dill  (horter,  recurved. 
Corolla  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  its  tube  cylindrical  and 
fmooth.  The  Jligtna  in  the  only  flower  we  can  examine 
is  capitate,  but  feems  (lightly  two-lobed. — The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  greatly  at  variance  with  all  the  foregoing. 

1 1 . H.  coriacea. — Leaves  elliptical,  coriaceous,  fmooth. 
Panicle  three-forked,  terminal,  denfe.  Corolla  externally 
downy.  Stipulas  with  a Ample  point,  naked. — Gathered  in 


the  Sandwich  iflands  by  Mr.  Menzies,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a fpecimen.  It  agrees  in  afpedt,  fhrubby  habit, 
dipujas,  and  black  hue  when  dried,  with  the  lad  ; but  the 
leaves  are  larger,  and  remarkably  coriaceous  ; panicle  more 
denfe  ; flowers  much  larger,  their  tube  club-fhaped,  near 
half  an  inch  long,  externally  downy,  the  fegments  of  the 
limb  drongly  deflexed,  with  long,  taper,  recurved  points. 
The  calyx,  flails,  and  germen  are  downy.  This  fpecies  and 
the  lalt  appear  more  akin  to  the  Bouvardia,  Salii.  ParacU 
t.  88.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  245,  than 
to  the  genuine  fpecies  of  Hedyolis,  but  we  have  not  their 
fruit  to  decide  this  quedion  ; and  the  following  one,  agree- 
ing with  them  in  dipulas  and  habit,  feems  without  violence  to 
connect  them  with  the  red. 

12.  H.  racemofa.  Willd.  n.  2.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  3.  80* 
Illudr.  270.4.  62.  f.  2.  (Oldenlandia  paniculata  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1667.  Burm.  Ind.  38.  t.  15.  f.  1.  Tsjeru-tplu-dama ; 
Rheede  Mai.  v.  10.  49.  t.  25  ?) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
thin,  fmooth.  Flower-llalks  partly  umbellate,  panicled, 
terminal.  Stipulas  pointed,  fomewhat  toothed. — Native  of 
fandy  ground  in  the  Ead  Indies.  Stem  rather  woody,  va- 
rious in  height,  much  branched  and  forked  repeatedly  ; the 
branches  quadrangular,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, or  ovate,  dalked,  fmooth,  or  very  finely  downy,  thin 
and  even  like  thofe  of  H .jietida,  with  which  they  agree  in  fize 
and  fnape.  The Jlipulas  alfo  are  like  thofe  of  the  two  fore- 
going, but  befides  the  central  point  of  each,  there  are  fome- 
times  a few  fmaller  teeth.  Flowers  in  feveral  naked,  pani- 
cled, terminal,  or  partlv  axillary,  umbels  or  cluders,  (mall, 
blueilh,  their  corolla  with  a tube  of  moderate  length,  fmooth. 
The  Hortus  Malabaricus  deferibes  the  feeds  as  only  two  in 
each  capfule,  which,  if  right,  proves  that  fynonym  to  be 
erroneous,  our  plant  having,  as  it  ought,  numerous  fmall 
feeds;  yet  the  figure  and  defeription  agree  with  it  in  every 
other  point.  Lamarck’s  defeription  alfo  anfwers  to  our 
plant,  but  not  at  all  to  the  figure  of  Plukenet,  to  which  he 
refers  in  a parenthelis,  t 454.  f.  2,  and  which  is  evidently 
the  Knoxia  corymlofa  of  Willdenowr,  mentioned  under  our 
fird  fpecies  ; a genus  with  two  feeds  only  to  each  flower. 

13.  H.  pumila.  Linn.  Suppl.  1 1 9. — Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
rough-edged.  Flower-fialks  Ample,  axillarv,  alternate. 
Fruit  oval.  Gathered  by  Koenig  in  dry,  barren  places,  or 
on  walls,  at  Tranquebar.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Herb 
fomewhat  like  Anagallis  arvenfis,  fcarcely  a fpan  high, 
branched  from  the  bafe,  fmooth  in  its  general  appearance, 
but  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  calyx  are  found  rough  when 
magnified.  Stipulas  membranous,  pointed  and  fringed. 
Flower  flails  rather  (horter  than  the  leaves,  eredt,  capillary, 
naked,  fmooth,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla  whitilh,  fmall. 
Capfule  elliptical,  Aiming,  befprinkled  with  a few  white, 
cloie-prefled  hairs,  its  length  exceeding  that  of  the  calyx, 
which  is  pointed  and  (lightly  fpreading. 

14.  H.  diffufa.  Willd.  11.  7. — Leaves  lanceolate,  acute, 
rough-edged.  Flower-llalks  Ample,  axillary,  alternate. 
Fruit  nearly  globofe.  Stem  procumbent. — Native  of  the 
Ead  Indies.  Stem  round,  procumbent,  diffufe,  very  long, 
with  oppoiite  branches.  Leaves  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
(talked,  lanceolate,  narrow,  acute,  fmooth,  roughifli  at  the 
edge.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  (talked,  the  length  of  the 
lea(-(talks.  Corolla  funnel-fliaped.  Capfule  nearly  globofe, 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  We  know  this  only  by  Willdenow’s 
defeription. 

15  H bifora.  Lamarck.  Illudr.  272.  (Oldenlandia  biflora; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  174.  Antirrhinum  humile  anguitifolium, 
llofculo  gemello,  ex  alis  foliorum  produdto  ; Burm.  Zeyl. 
22.  t.  11.) — I, eaves  lanceolate,  acute,  rough-edged. 

Flower-fialks  axillary,  alternate,  two-fiowered-. — Native  of 

the 
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flie  Fafl  Indies.  Root  long,  fibrous,  apparently  annual. 
Stem  branched  from  the  bottom,  a fpan  high,  leafy,  angular, 
often  rouj'n-edged.  Leaves  an  inch  long  or  more,  fome- 
ivhat  llalked,  lanceolate,  narrow,  acute,  fmooth  except 
about  the  edges,  pale  beneath.  Stipulas  membranous,  fringed 
with  a few  (lender  teeth.  Flower  flails  rather  fpreading, 
capillary,  fmooth,  pale,  (hortcr  than  the  leaves,  folitary, 
divided  not  half  w ay  down,  each  bearing  two  fmall  flowers, 
whofe  corolla,  according- to  Burmann’s  account,  is  reddilh 
and  two-lipped,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  calyx  and  fruit  are  thofe  of  an  Hedyotis,  clofely.  agreeing 
with  thofe  of  H.  pitmila , except  the  capfule  being  more 
round  and  lefs  oval. — The  divifion  of  the  ftovver.flalks  in 
this  fpecies  is  not  fo  conflant  as  could  be  wifhed.  We  have 
on  the  fame  fpecitnen  fome  as  above  deferibed,  with  others 
quite  fnnple  and  fingle-flowered  ; and  the  latter  are  either 
folitary  or  in  pairs,  or  even  three  together,  from  the  fame 
leaf.  Such  is  a fpecimen  which  Linnaeus,  in  his  herbarium, 
confounded  with  his  own  Olden  andia  umbellata,  hereafter  de- 
feribed ; but  be  does  not  feem  to  have  adverted  to  this  fpc- 
oimen  in  any  of  his  works,  nor  is  the  lpccilic  character  taken 
from  it. 

16.  H.  graminfoTia.  Linn.  Stippl.  119.  Vahl.  Symb. 

fafe.  2.  27.  (H.  herbacea;  Forflc.  Arab.  fel.  105.  Ol- 

denlandia  flricta ; Linn.  Mant.  200.  Alfine  fpergulos  fo- 
lds, capitulis  brevioribus  duris;  Pluk,  Mant.  9.  t.  332.  f.  2 ) 
— Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  roughifh.  Stein  weak. 
Panicle  cloven,  racemofe.  Stipulas  pointlcfs,  entire,  mem- 
branous.— Native  of  Malabar,  where,  according  to  Plukenet, 
it  is  called  Arraveenampoondo ; we  have  it  alfo  from  Tranque- 
bar.  The  figure  in  Plukenet  is  very  bad,  but  we  know  of  no 
other.  Linnaeus  deferibed  this  plant  twice  over  by  mere  in- 
attention. It  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  by  its  weak 
fpreading_/?riux,  and  narrow  leaves  about  an  inch  and  half 
long,  but  efpecially  by  its  inflorefcence,  which  confifls  of 
panicled  clutters,  forked  at  their  bafe.  The  corolla  is 
purplhh,  exactly  funnel-fhaped.  Stigmas  capitate,  diflant. 
Capfule  elliptic -oblong,  fmooth.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fhort, 
triangular,  creel.  The  habit  of  this  fpecics  is  like  fome- 
tliing  between  an  Afperula  and  a Stellaria. 

17.  H.  ferpylloides.-  Lamarck,  llluflr.  271.  — “ I. eaves 
ovate.  Stipulas  fringed.  Flowers  in  denfe,  feflile,  terminal 
clutters.’’ — Gathered  in  Guadaloupe  by  M.  Richard.  The 
[ferns  are  difTufe,  five  or  fix  inches  long — Such  is  Lamarck’s 
'ihort  account,  in  the  letter-prefs  of  his  Jlhfl rations,  which 
is  all  the  information  we  have  concerning  this  fpecies, 
but  the  inflorefcence  appears  to  mark  it  as  fufficiently 
diflinft. 

18.  H.  capenfis.  Lamarck.  llluflr.  271.  (Oldenlandia 
capenfis;  Linn.  Suppl.  127.  Thunb.  Prodr.  29.)— Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  revolute,  rough.  Stems  decum- 
bent, rough-edged.  Flower-flalks  fimple,  axillary,  alter- 
nate. Calyx  fringed,  nearly  as  long  as  the  fhort  angular 
fruit  — Gathered  by  Thuriberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope, 
and  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  The  Jlems  are 
about  a fpan  long,  branched,  fquare,  with  rough  angles. 
Leaves  fomewhat  ltalked,  hardly  an  inch  long,  revolute  and 
often  recurved,  their  upper  fide,  and  their  midrib  beneath, 
more  or  lefs  rough  with  minute  briflles,  like  a Galium. 
Stipulas  membranous,  pointed  and  fomewhat  fringed. 
Flower  flails  always  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fometimes  very 
much  to,  thickifh,  fpreading,  angular.  T ubc  of  the  corolla 
cylindrical,  narrow,  fcarccl y fo  long  as  the  calyx;  limb 
fnort  and  obtufe.  Segments  of  the.  calyx  fpreading  or  re- 
curved, triangular,  keeled,  fringed  with  bridles,  about  equal 
jn  length  to  the  fhort  roundifh  fruit , which  is  fmooth, 
marked  with  four  ribs  running  down  from  the  keels  of  the 
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calyx.  The  flowers  are  white.'  We  prefume  this  mud  b- 
diffindl  from  the  d'ffufa , n.  14,  as  Willdenow  expreffes  ins 
having  lee-i  both ; otherwife  their  descriptions  might  feeln  to 
be  hardly  fufficiently  clear  of  each  other. 

19.  H.  tenuifofia.  (Oldenlandia  tenuifofia  ; Ford.  Prodr. 

1 r,  but  not  of  Burmann.)  — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  rcvolute, 
fmooth,  as  well  as  tin;  ft’em.  Flower-ltalks  fimple,  axillary, 
alternate.  Calyx  finootlr,  recurved,  keeled,  as  long  as  the 
fruit. — Gathered  by  Border  in  the  ifle  of  Tanna,  but  we 
cannot  a film  t to  the  fynoiwm  he  has  applied  to  it  of  Bur- 
main,  though,  as  the  latter  really  belongs  to  II.  herbacea, 
the  name  may  remain  with  Porfler’s  plant,  as  we  have  left  it 
This  is  a larger  fpecies  than  the  la  11,  with  Very  long  trailing 
branched Jlemsf  and  every  part  is  nearly  or  quite  fmooth. 
The  leaves  are  an  inch  long,  very  acute,  narrow  and  revo- 
lute  Flower  flails  fcarcely  half  that  length,  fpreading, 
thick  and  firm.  Fruit  fmooth,  roundifh,  deprefled,  {lightly 
ribbed  from  the  decurrent  keels  of  the  broad  and  flrong  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx,  which  are  about  its  length,  recurved, 
frnooth-edged,  or  now  and  then  perhaps  very  (lightly 
toothed. 

20.  H.  herbacea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  147.  Meerb.  Ic.  t.  2. 
(Oldenlandia  tenuifolia  ; Bunn.  Ind.  37.  t.  14.  f.  1.  Par- 
padagam  ; Rheea.  Mai.  v.  10.  69.  t.  35 — ,5  Schanganain- 
puliu  ; ibid.  45.  t.  23.) — Leaves  linear. lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Stem  very  much  branched,  forked.  Flower-flalks  in  pairs, 
fimple.  Fruit  globole,  with  four  furrows.  Calyx  erect, 
minute. — Native  of  various  parts  of  the  Fad  Indies,  in 
fandy  ground.  The  root  appears  to  be  annual,  though  fome- 
times drongand  almod  woody,  tapering,  branched,  fibrous, 
with  a fimple  crown.  Stem  folitary,  n or  1 2 inches  high, 
very  much  branched  from  the  very  bottom,  repeatedly 
forked,  bufliy,  leafy,  quadrangular,  fmooth,  with  rather 
fwelling  joints,  which  are  often  bent  or  zigzag.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  fometimes  nearly  linear, 
acute,  entire,  flat,  fmooth  in  every  part,  paler  beneath, 
fomewhat  llalked.  Stipulas  extremely  fhort,  entire  and 
beardlefs.  Flower  flails  in  pairs  from  the  forks  of  the  ftem, 
fpreading,  capillary,  fmooth,  fimple  and  fingle-flowered; 
fhorter  than  the  lull-fized  leaves  ; longer  than  the  fmalkr 
upper  ones.  Flowers  very  diminutive,  their  corolla  white, 
long  and  flender.  Fruit  pale  brown,  fmooth,  nearly  glo- 
bofe,  with  four  flight  furrows  running  down  from  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  r-dyx.  The  latter  are  fmall,  green,  diflant, 
ere  cl,  acute,  tneir  points  on  a level  with  the  prominent 
valves  of  the  capiule,  by  which  this  differs  from  all  the  fore- 
going.— ,3  is  but  a flight,  rather  more  bufhy,  variety.  The 
name  herbacea,  not  very  diferiminative  when  given,  is  far 
lefs  fo  as  the  genus  now  ftand3,  but  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  find  one  more  expreflive,  if  we  were  allowed  to  change 
it. 

21.  H .flricla. — Leaves  linear,  revolute,  fmooth,  upright. 
Stem  erect,  flraight,  flightly  branched.  Flower-flalks  loli- 
tary  or  in  pairs.  Fruit  globofe.  Calyx  ere£l,  minute. — 
Gathered  at  Sierra  Leone  by  Dr.  Afzelius.  This  is  a very 
flender,  annual,  fmootli,  upright  fpecics,  about  a foot  high, 
akin  to  the  lafl,  except  that  its  leaves  are  revolute  and  mu<  h 
narrower,  with  fo  me  • appearance  of  lerratures  towards-  their 
points.  Stipulas  very  fhort,’ but  toothed.  Flower  flails  one 
or  two  from  between  (he  diminutive  upper  leaves,  width 
fpreading,  capillary,  fimple.  Flowers  white,  extremely 
fmall  and  flender.  Fruit  like  the  lafl,  but  fmaller,  and 
fcarcely  furrowed,  the  fiimmits  of  its  valves  extending  even 
beyond  the  calyx,  whofe  teeth  are  very  fmall,  green  and 
triangular. 

22.  LI.  virgata.  Willd.  n.  to.  — “Leaves  linear.  Stem 
erecl.  Panicle  forked,  flraight.  Flower-flalks  lateral,  in 
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pairs.’’ — Native  of  Guinea.  Root  woody,  perennial.  Slews 
feveral,  ftraight,  round,  fmcoth,  panicled  in  their  upper 
part,  with  forked  branches.  Leaves  linear,  very  narrow. 
Flowers  in  pairs  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  without  leaves  ; 
their falls  unequal.  Corolla  (lender,  funnel-ftiaped.  Cap- 
fule  globofe. — Such  is  Willdcnow’s  defeription  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  It  appears  to  be 
nearly  related  to  the  laft,  but  the  perennial  root,  numerous 
ftems,  and  unequal  fiower-kalks,  without  leaves,  are  ex- 
preflive  of  a real  difference. 

23.  H.  corymbofa.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  272.  (Oldenlandia 
corymbofa  ; ibid.  t.  61.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  174.  O.  humilis 
hyfl'opifolia  ; Plum.  Ic.  205.  t.  212.  f.  x.  Ehret  Pi£L  t.  2. 
f.  1.  and  t.  4.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flower-ftalks 
axillary,  alternate,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  bearing  feveral 
flowers.  Fruit  broader  than  long,  rather  comprefled. — 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ; we  have  it  alfo  from  the  ifle  of 
Banda,  gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith.  Lin- 
nreus  cultivated  it  in  the  Upfal  garden,  and  Miller  at  Chelfea. 
The  root  is  faid  to  be  annual,  but  in  our  Banda  fpecimen  it 
is  woody.  The  Jlem  is  very  much  branched  from  the  very 
bottom,  fpreading,  and  partly  decumbent ; leafy,  fquare, 
fmuoth,  except  in  Come  degree  at  the  angles,  but  never  be- 
tween them.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
acute,  fcarcely  ever  quite  fmooth,  fometimes  coniiderably 
rough  on  their  upper  fide,  pale  beneath  ; their  bafe  tapering 
into  a (hortifti  dilated  footilalk,  united  on  each  fide  with  the 
pale,  membranous,  dilated  Jlipula,  which  is  fringed  with  a 
few  long  (lender  teeth.  Flower-Jlalhs  numerous,  alternate, 
folitary,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  (lender,  fometimes 
roughifh,  fpreading,  bearing  three,  four,  or  five  flowers, 
whofe  partial  (talks  are  corymbofe,  not  umbellate,  as  they 
never  fpring  exadfly  from  one  common  point.  There  is  a 
minute,  membranous,  acute  braflea  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
Flowers  fmall,  white,  their  corolla  (hort  and  wide  in  com- 
panion with  feveral  of  the  laft  deferibed.  Fruit  very  abrupt 
and  broad  at  the  fummit,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  hemifpherical, 
alittle  comprefled,  with  a ftrong  furrow  at  each  fide,  fmooth. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  acute,  a little  recurved,  reaching 
much  beyond  the  valves.  In  natural  affinity  this  fpecies 
comes  nearer  to  bijlnra  perhaps  than  to  herbacea,  though  its 
habit  refembles  the  latter. 

24.  H.  coarftata. — Leaves  linear.  Flower-ftalks  axillary, 
folitary  or  aggregate,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  rough  all  over 
like  the  ftem.  Fruit  contracted  at  the  mouth. — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Root  tapering,  annual.  Stems  branched 
from  the  bafe,  a foot  or  two  in  height,  fpreading,  round, 
or  very  (lightly  angular,  rough  all  over  with  minute  pro- 
minent points,  as  are  alfo  the  flower  falls,  and  fometimes  the 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  are  narrower  than 
in  H.  corymbofa,  and  in  fome  meafure  revolute.  Stipulas 
with  about  three  long  briftly  central  points.  Flower falls 
either  folitary,  or  two  or  three  together  at  each  pair  of 
leaves,  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  flowers  like  thofe  of  the 
laft.  Th c fruit,  however,  is  eflentially  different,  more  glo- 
bular, very  much  contrafted  at  the  mouth,  the  calyx-teeth 
triangular,  moftly  ereft,  reaching  but  little  beyond  the 
valves. 

25.  H.  umbellata.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  272.  (Oldenlandia 
umbel  ata;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  174.  FI.  Zeyl.  n.  67.  Roxb. 
Coromand.  v.  1,2.  t.  3.  Lyfimachise  affinis,  fatureiae  folio 
maderafpatenfis,  capfulis  in  fummitate  fere  umbellatis ; 
Pluk.  t.  1 1 9.  f.  4.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  roughifh  like 
the  ftem.  Flower-ftalks  terminal,  umbellate  or  corymbofe. 
Cap  fule  half  naked.. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  light 
fandy  ground  near,  the  fea,  (lowering  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  wet  feafon,  and  ripening  feed  in  January.  Roxburgh. 
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Root  biennial,  rarely  triennial,  very  long,  fomewhat  wood)', 
with  an  orange-coloured  bark.  Stems  numerous,  a fpan  high, 
much  branched  from  the  very  bottom,  fpreading  or  diffule  ; 
when  cultivated  more  ercCt,  and  about  a foot  high  ; leafy, 
round,  all  over  rough  with  prominent  points  like  the  laft 
deferibed.  Leaves  oppofite,  fometimes  three  or  four  toge- 
ther, not  an  inch  long,  narrow,  acute,  roughifh.  Stipulas 
pale,  with  a few,  long,  narrow,  membranous  fegments. 
Flower-flails  terminal,  cindered,  partly  umbellate,  partly 
cymofe,  all  fhort  and  rough,  with  linear  braclcas.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  nearly  erect,  triangular,  keeled,  ftrongly  fringed, 
inferted  about  the  middle  of  the  ripe  fruit,  whofe  valves  pro- 
ject confiderably,  though  not  fo  far  as  the  points  of  tire 
calyx,  while  the  fhort  lower  half  is  ftrongly  ribbed  by  the 
decurrent  keels.  Thefe  diftinclive  characters  of  the  calyx 
and  fruit  are  not  (hewn  by  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  Indian  artill. 
The  corolla  is  pale  purplifh,  funnel-fhaped,  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  with  a fpreading  border. — This  is  the 
moft  valuable  fpecies  of  the  whole  genus,  being  the  Chay 
root,  or  Eaft  Indian  madder,  much  cultivated  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  though  the  wild  roots  are  better,  when 
they  can  be  got.  It  is  ufedfor  giving  a red  colour  to  cot- 
ton, either  by  dyeing,  printing,  or  painting.  Alkaline  fub- 
ftances,  added  to  either  a watery  infufion  or  fpirituous 
tinCture  of  the  root,  produce  this  colour.  Very  long  de- 
tails of  various  procetfes  ufed  by  the  natives  of  the  country 
are  given  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  it  is  probable  might  be 
much  (hortened,  and  perhaps  improved,  by  an  European 
dyer  or  chemift.  As  the  roots  will  keep  good  for  three  or 
four  years,  experiments  might  eafilybemadc  in  this  country, 
where  indeed  the  art  of  giving  fine  red  colours  to  cotton 
has  of  late  been  much  advanced,  but  whether  by  means  of 
this  plant  or  by  fome  improved  management  of  the  common 
madder,  or  other  fubftances,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 

The  above  full  hi  (lory  of  the  genus  Heclyotis  would  be  in 
complete  without  mention  of  fome  fpecies  that  have  been  er- 
roneoufly  referred  to  it,  or  to  Oldenlandia.  Of  thefe  we  have- 
in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article,  mentioned  0.  digyna 
and  pentandra,  as  conftituting  a very  diftinct  genus,  which 
we  would  (till  cal!  Oldenlandia,  and  of  which  we  have  a third 
fpecies,  pofiibly  0.  deprefa  of  Willdenow  ; but  the  Ncla- 
Tsjira,  Rheede  Mai.  v.  10.  61.  t.  31,  quoted  by  him  as  a 
fynonym,  appears  very  doubtful.  This  f)  nonym  ac- 
cords tolerably  well  with  Hcdyotis  maritima,  Linn.  Suppl. 
1:9,  a plant  we  have  (truck  out  of  our  lift  of  fpecies,  as- 
having  a fuperior  germen,  and  belonging,  we  believe,  to 
Juflieu’s  order  of  Lflmachiee,  certainly  byr  no  means  to  the 
genus  in  queftion. — Oldenlandia  repens  of  Linnseus  we  have 
long  fince  referred  to  its  proper  place,  as  a dillinCt  genus; 
fee  Dentella. — Hedyotis  rupeflris,  adopted  by  Willdenow 
from  Swartz,  a very  lingular  Well  Indian  plant,  is  now  re- 
ferred by  the  latter  to  Buchneva. — FI.  longiflora  of  Lamarck 
is,  as  he  himfelf  fufpeCted,  Rondeletia  pilofa  of  Swartz,  being 
one  of  the  tetrandrous  fpecies  of  the  latter  genus.  S. 

HEDYPNOIS,  from  r.lF,  fweet,  und  ttvsi-,  to  flncll,  is 
recorded  by  Pliny  as  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  wild 
Endive  or  Succory.  More  recent  writers  have  varied  in  its 
application.  Some  confider  it  as  a fynonym  of  the  ylphace 
of  Dalechampius,  which  is  the  Linnaean  Crepis  tedorum  ; and 
hence  perhaps  Hudfon  was  led  to  choofe  it  for  a genus  efta- 
blifhed  by  himfelf,  which  includes,  though  erroneoufly,  this 
Crepis.  Hudfon’s  genus,  as  far  as  it  feemed  to  the  author 
of  the  I lora  Britannica  and  Englflh  Botany  a good  one,  is 
adopted  in  thofe  works  by  the  fame  name ; but  having  been 
called  by  Scopoli  Bpargia,  it  fo  Hands  in  the  works  of 
Schreber  and  Willdenow,  who  will  no  doubt  be  followed  in 
this  meafure.  The  Hcdypnois  cf  thefe  authors  is,  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  of  Tournefort,  or  Hyoferis  Hedypnois  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  alfo  the  Hedypnois  of  Jufiieu,  though  he 
includes  under  it  Zacyntha  of  Schreber;  and  of  Gaertner, 
though  the  latter,  by  a il range  error,  quotes  under  it  fyno- 
nyms  of  Linnaeus  and  Plukenet  that  belong  to  Hyoferis  ra- 
diata.  The  long  unfettled  and  wandering  name  of  Hedyp- 
nois may  therefore  now  be  confidered  as  fixed,  though,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  its  application  in  any  of  the  above  cafes, 
we  can  offer  nothing  very  fatisfa&ory.  All  that  ca-.i  be  faid 
for  the  plants  that  iiave  borne  it  is,  perhaps,  that  they  have 
not  fo  bad  a fmell  as  fome  of  their  relatives,  and  therefore 
may,  by  comparifon,  be  termed  fiueet ; or  having  little  or 
no  fcent,  notwithftanding  the  foetid  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
long, their  name  may  be  ju (filled  on  the  principle  of  Martial, 
who  fays  on  a limilar  occafion,  “ bene  olel  qui  non  olet.” — 
Schreb.  532.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1616.  Juif.  169.  Tourn. 
t.  271.  Gxrtn.  t.  160. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Po/y- 
gamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  femiflofculofa , Linn. 
dehor  neat,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  cylindrical,  permanent,  of  about 
ten  linear,  eretf,  acute,  equal  leaves,  accompanied  at  their 
bale  by  fewer  and  narrower,  Ihort,  clofe-prelfed  feales.  Cor. 
compound,  fomewhat  imbricated,  uniform  ; tne  florets  numer- 
ous, all  perfedf,  monopetalous,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  with 
five  teeth.  Stain  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers 
united  into  a hollow  cylinder.  Pijl  Germen  oblong  ; llyle 
thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  Itamens  ; ftigmas  two,  re- 
flexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  common  calyx  hardened, 
doled,  fomewhat  globofe,  its  leaves  entirely  covering  the 
marginal  feeds.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  (lightly  incurved, 
ifriated,  roughilh,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  outer 
row  crowned  with  a little  membranous  partial  calyx,  which 
ip  nearly  upright,  cup-fhaped,  obfeurely  live-fided,  minutely 
toothed,  without  any  proper  feed-down  ; the  inner  ones 
crowned  with  an  obfolete  little  partial  calyx,  which  is  very 
fhort,  confilfing  of  numerous  brillles,  cnclofing  a feed-crown 
of  five,  nearly  upright,  awned  feales.  Recepl.  naked. 

EfT.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  with  feales  at  the 
bale.  Seed-crown  of  the  dilk  double  ; the  ontcrmoll  ob- 
folete, of  many  bridles  ; the  inner  of  live  chaffy  feales  : of 
the  radius  Angle,  membranous,  and  toothed. 

1.  H.  monfpelienfis.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Hyoferis  Hedyp- 
nois; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1138.  Gouan.  FI.  Monfp.  353.  Hi- 
eraciutn  facie  hedypnois ; Lob.  Ic.  239.  H.  falcatum 
alterum  ; Ger.  em.  299.) — Stem  branched,  difl'ufc.  Leaves 
oblong,  llrongly  toothed,  fefifile,  contracted  towards  the 
bale. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Root  annual,  fmall. 
Stem  branched  from  the  bafe,  1 2 or  1 8 inches  high,  draggling, 
round,  leafy,  finooth.  Leaves  alternate,  fefiile,  and  in  fome 
meafure  clafping  the  Item,  a little  bridly,  efpecially  their 
ribs  and  edges,  three  or  four  inches  long  ; the  upper  ones 
narrow,  taper,  fmall  and  entire.  Flowers  folitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  fmallilh,  yellow;  when  young  droop- 
ing. Fruit  eretf.  The  feeds  are  confpicuous  for  the  long 
taper  feales  which  crown  the  inner  ones,  while  thofe  of  the 
circumference  bear  each  a little  brownilh  fringed  cup. — The 
herb  is  faid  to  be  neither  bitter  nor  milky.  We  have  never 
feen  it  alive. 

2.  H.  mauritanica.  Willd.  n.  2 — Stem  upright,  branched. 
Leaves  oblong,  (lightly  toothed,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped 
and  clafping  at  their  bafe. — Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  Bar- 
bary. Willdenovv  deferibed  it  from  fome  botanic  garden, 
where  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hyoferis  mauritanica. 
We  have  from  Gibraltar  a plant  gathered  there  by  the  Abbe 
Durand,  flowering  in  May,  which  anfwers  to  the  deferip- 
tion,  but  is  fo  very  near  the  fird  fpecies,  that  we  can  find 
fcarcely  any  difference.  The  leaves  however  arc  certainly 


very  minutely  and  fparingly  toothed,  and  their  bafes  more 
heart-lhaped  than  in  the  former.  The  keels  of  the  calyx- 
leaves,  when  in  fruit,  are  fpinous,  but  we  have  them  full  as 
much  or  more  fo  in  various  fpecimens  of  H monfpelienfis . 

3.  If.  rhagadioloides.  Willd.  n.  3 ( Hyoferis  rhagadio- 

loides  ; Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1139.  H.  cretica  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1. 
32.  t.  43.) — Stem  branched,  difl'ufc.  Leaves  oblong,  tooth- 
ed, tapering  at  the  bafe,  fefdle.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  hairy. 
— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  very  common  about  Ma- 
drid, as  Loefiing  and  Cavanilles  remarked,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  This  is  more  rough  or  hairy  than  the  foregoing, 
efpecially  the  calyx,  which  is  all  over  very  bridly  and  hairy  ; 
the  flowering  branches  are  alfo  rough,  and  conliderably  more 
dwelling  than  in  any  other  fpecies.  The  fize  of  the  teeth  of 
the  leaves  is  very  variable.  Seed-down  fmaller  and  fhorter 
than  in  either  of  the  former. 

4.  PI.  cretica.  Wil'd,  n 4.  (Hyoferis  cretica ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1139.  Scop.  Del.  Infub.  v.  1.  36.  t.  16.) — Stem 
branched,  diffufe.  Leaves  oblong,  toothed,  clafping  the 
/tern.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  fmooth  ; bridly  at  the  top.  Seed- 
down  of  the  radius  fomewhat  compound. — Native  of  Crete, 
where  Tournefort  feems  iirfl  to  have  obferved  it.  The 
leaves  are  very  deeply  toothed,  fo  as  to  become  almod  pin- 
natifid,  and  moilly  very  rough.  Stem  decumbent.  Flower- 
ing branches  elongated  and  (lender,  nearly  or  quite  fmooth. 
Crown  of  the  outer  row  of feds  much  more  leafy  or  divided, as 
well  as  longer,  than  in  any  of  the  above,  and  not  that  iimple 
ciliated  cup  ufual  in  the  genus  How  far  this  may  be  con- 
dant  we  know  not.  The  fpecies  are  all  very  much  alike, 
and  many  of  the  marks  by  which  they  have  been,  or  might 
be  fuppofed  likely  to  be,  didinguiflied,  prove  fallacious. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  lludying  and  comparing 
them  alive.  The  following  is  known  to  us  by  Willdenow’s 
account  only. 

5.  H.  pendula.  Willd.  n 5. — ■“  Stem  ereft,  panicled. 
Leaves  oblong,  liifpid,  deeply  toothed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit 
fmooth  ; bridly  at  the  top.” — Native  country  unknown. 
Willdenow  received  a dried  fpecimen  from  Dr.  Balbis,  by 
the  name  of  Hyoferis  pendula,  which  does  not  occur  either  in 
bis  Italian  fele&ion  of  plants  found  near  Turin,  nor  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  garden  there,  printed  in  1801.  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  clothed,  like  the  whole 
of  the  herb,  with  forked  bridles;  panicled  at  the  top.  Lower 
leaves  obovate,  toothed  and  fomewhat  runeinate;  the  upper 
ones  oblong,  deeply  toothed,  clafping  the  dem.  Flower- 

falls  dwelling.  Flowers  pendulous  before  they  open,  as  in 
the  lad. 

HEDYSARUM,  from  fweet,  the  name  of  a plant 
in  Diofcorides,  which,  he  tells  us,  thofe  who  make  oint- 
ments call  TTsXekTvo,,  or  hatchet-plant,  becaufe  the  feed  re- 
fembles  a two-edged  hatchet.  This  was  probably  fome 
fpecies  of  Trigone/la,  (Fenugreek,)  or  fometliing  nearly 
allied  thereto.  He  delcribes  it  as  “ having  minute  leaves 
like  thofe  of  lentils,  Cicer  arietinum,  and  pods  like  little 
horns,  in  which  is  an  orange-coloured  feed,  diaped  as  above 
deferibed,  with  a bitter  talfe;’’  all  which,  except  the  dtape 
of  the  feed  itfelf,  agrees  well  with  feveral  Trigonella,  whofe 
peculiar  feent  would  ealily  procure  them  the  appellation 
of  iot /,-<&pov.  Diofcorides  attributes  to  his  plant  ifomachic 
and  relforative  virtues,  for  which  the  feed  of  Fenugreek  is, 
to  this  day,  introduced  into  the  curry-powders  of  that  an- 
cient people  the  Hindoos.  Whatever  the  Greek  plant  might 
be,  the  name  of  Hedy  forum  is  now  univerfally  applied  by 
botanids  to  a genus,  with  which  its  ancient  hidory  has  no 
further  agreement,  than  in  the  foie  point  in  which  the  above 
fails,  the  /hape  of  the  feed,  or  rather  fruit,  whofe  refem- 
blance  to  a two-edged  hatchet  is  dill  but  obfeure,  and  con- 
3 Y 2 fined 
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fined  to  a few  fpecies  only. — Linn.  Gen.  382.  Schreb.  505. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1 1 7 1 . Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  A'.t. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  63.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  778.  Juff.  362. 
Tourn.  t.  225.  Lamarck.  Illultr.  t.  62S.  Gaertn.  t.  175. 
(Onobrychis;  Tourn.  t.  211.  Alhagi;  Tourn.  t.  489.) 

. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Dccarulria.  Nat.  Ord.  Pa- 
pilionacea,  Linn.  Leguminofce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  divided 
half  way  down  into  five  awl-ffiaped,  erect,  permanent  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  itriated  : ltandard  long,  ovate- 
oblong,  emarginate,  the  iides  bent  downwards,  and  rather 
compreffed  ; wings  oblong,  itraight,  narrower  than  the  other 
petals  ; keel  flraight,  compreffed,  broader  towards  the  end, 
abrupt,  fo  as  almoft  to  form  a right  angle,  divided  from 
the  bafe  to  the  angle,  otherwife  united  into  one  petal.  Stam. 
Filaments  in  two  fets,  one  compofed  of  nine,  the  other  foli- 
tary,  all  bent  together  upwards,  at  a right  angle  ; anthers 
roundiih,  comprelTed.  P't/l.  Germen  {lender,  compreffed, 
linear ; ftyle  awl-ffiaped,  bent  with  the  Itamens  ; itigma  per- 
fedfly  fimple.  Peric.  Legume  of  one  or  more  roundifli, 
compreffed,  fingle-feeded  joints,  not  burfting.  Seed  kidney- 
Ihaped,  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  with  a tranfverfely 
obtufe  keel.  Legume  of  fingle-feeded  clofed  joints. 

This  is  a vaft  genus.  The  1 4th  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Vegeta- 
lillum  contains  67  fpecies ; Wi'ddenow  has  1 17,  though  feveral 
of  the  Linnasan  ones  are  removed  to  Swartz’s  Stylofanthes , 
and  more  to  the  Hallia  of  Thunberg.  See  Halm  a. — They 
are  divided  by  their  leaves  into  four  pretty  natural  fedlions. 
Firft,  fuch  as  have  fimple  leaves,  of  which  there  are  proper- 
ly but  16  of  the  above  117,  for  H.  vefperlilionis  has,  when 
in  perfection,  ternate  ones  ; fecondly,  two  with  conjugate 
leaves  ; thirdly,  64  with  ternate  leaves  ; and  laftly  35, 
whofe  foliage  is  pinnate. — The  ftrudlure  of  the  legume,  or 
its  joints,  is  often  very  remarkable.  They  are  fometimes 
rough,  fometimes  curioufly  reticulated,  ribbed,  or  crefted, 
and  the  brillles  which  border  or  cover  fome  of  them  are 
hooked,  fo  as  to  cling  to  the  coats  of  animals.  Thefe  joints, 
whether  folitary,  as  in  If.  Onobrychis,  the  common  faintfoin, 
or  attached  to  one  another  fo  as  to  refemble  a necklace,  fall 
to  the  ground  entire  ; nor  do  they  let  the  feed  go,  till  the 
young  fprouting  plant  forces  its  way  through  the  decaying 
coats  of  the  pericarp.  In  H.  crijlatum , and  tome  few  others, 
the  ribs  or  fkeleton  of  the  very  curious  feed-veffel  is  often 
found  infeparable  from  the  crown  of  the  root  in  the  full- 
grown  plant.  — Some  recent  botanical  writers  have  given  the 
name  of  lomentum  to  this  kind  of  pod,  which,  ftridtly  fpeak- 
ing,  cannot  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  valves,  as  it  does  not 
burft.  But  the  diftindlion  feems  to  us  not  very  material, 
nor  the  name  correct.  Lomcntum  is  either  a kind  of  colour, 
or  the  meal  or  Hour  of  beans  ufed  by  the  ancients,  apparent- 
ly in  a fort  of  waffi  or  lotion,  to  fmooth  the  fkin.  Hence 
’perhaps  Linnaeus  called  an  order  of  large  mealy-feeded 
plants,  akin  to  pulfe,  lomentacee  ; but  that  will  not  juftify 
the  application  of  this  name  to  their  feed-veffels,  for  which 
we  can  find  no  authority,  either  in  Linnaeus  or  elfewhere. 
See  Martyn’s  Language  of  Botany,  and  Milne’s  Botanical 
Di&ionary,  the  learned  authors  of  which,  no  fervile  copyifts, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  even  the  term  lomentaceee. 

x.  Of  the  fimple-leaved  fpecies  of  Hedyfarum,  the  follow- 
ing are  examples. 

H.  Alhagi.  (Aigul,  or  Agul ; Rauwolf.  It.  173.  t.  94.) 
Leaves  fimple,  lanceolate,  obtufe.  Stem  fhrubby,  fpinous. 

Native  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  Perfia,  Syria,  Mefopotamia, 

and  fome  parts  of  Tartary  ; alfo  of  the  illands  of  Syros  and 
Tenos  in  the  Archipelago,  according  to  Tournefort,  who  has 
given  a full  account  of  this  ffirub,  in  his  Voyage,  v.  x.  1 23,  and 


who  effablifhed  it  as  a genus,  dillincl  from  Hedyfarum,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fimple  alternate  leaves.  The  root  is  woody. 
Stems  about  a yard  high,  branched  from  the  bottom,  pale, 
fmooth,  hard,  pliable.  Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  knot- 
grafs,  ( Polygonum  aviculafe,)  feven  or  eight  lines  long,  pale 
green  and  fmooth.  Thorns  numerous,  firm,  fharp,  both 
axillary  and  terminal.  Two  or  three  elegant  fovuers,  varie- 
gated with  pink  and  purple,  are  fituated  on  each  of  the 
terminal  thorns.  The  legume  is  an  inch  long,  curved,  formed 
of  feveral  necklace -like  joints,  that  eafily  feparate  from  each 
other  when  ripe.  This  plant  produces  the  manna  ufed  in 
Perfia,  very  different  from  that  of  the  flowering  afh,  which 
is  the  common  kind.  The  drug  is  principally  colledled 
about  Tauris,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Trungibin  or 
Terenjabin.  The  Arabian  writers  believed  that  it  fell  from 
the  clouds  upon  this  ffirub,  but  it  is  a natural  exudation 
from  the  leaves  and  branches,  which  takes  place  only  in 
very  hot  weather.  At  firff  the  manna  refembles  drops  of 
honey,  but  foon  thickens  into  little  folid  grains,  as  big  as 
coriander  feeds  at  molt.  It  is  collected  with  more  or  lefs 
care,  and  is  valued  in . proportion  to  its  purity,  which  is 
erinced  by  the  diltindtnefs  of  the  granulations.  The  coarfer 
fort,  formed  into  little  balls  like  loaves,  is  of  a reddifh 
brown,  full  of  dirt  and  leaves.  Tournefort  fays  the  general 
dofe  of  either  kind  is  from  25  to  30  drams,  which,  if  there 
be  no  miltake,  (hews  it  to  be  lefs  adtive  than  our  officinal 
manna,  and  we  hope  it  is  lefs  naufeous. 

The  reft  of  this  fedtion  confilts  almoft  entirely  of  tropical 
plants,  among  which  II.  frobiliferum,  rudely  figured  in  Linn. 
FI.  Zeyl.  t.  3,  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  large  pale  downy  bradleas,  contrafted  with 
the  beech-like  leaves.  This  fine  fhrub,  a native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  was  firft  raifed  in  England  by  A.  B.  Lambert, 
efq.,  in  his  ftove  at  Boyton,  where  it  bloffomed  copioufly 
about  1789. 

2.  The  twin-leaved  fpecies  are  ff.  diphyllum,  (Nelarn- 
mari  ; Rheede  Malab.  v.  9.  t.  82.),  native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies ; a fmall  herbaceous  annual  of  no  beauty  ; and  H.  con- 
jugatum  of  Willdenow,  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  a variety  of 
the  former  ; fee  Burnt.  Zeyl.  t.  $0.f  1. 

3.  Of  thofe  with  ternate  leaves,  H.  vefpertilionis  ought  to 
Hand  firft  ; fee  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  566.  This  is  a native  of 
Cochinchina,  very  remarkable  for  its  ffiallow,  broad,  Angu- 
larly ftriped,  terminal  leaflets,  and  has  been  often  raifed  in 
our  ftoves.  The  flowers  are  white  and  inconfpicuous. 

H.  pulchellum,  figured  in  Burm.  Zeyl.  t.  52,  much  re- 
fembles frobiliferum  at  firft  light,  having  long  clufters,  with 
twin  orbicular  bracteas  at  each  little  tuft  of  bloffoms.  The 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  North  America,  Japan,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  various  fpecies  of  this 
fedtinn.  One  of  the  moil  interelting  vegetables  in  the  world 
ranges  among  them,  the  celebrated  moving  plant,  II.  gyrans , 
Linn.  Suppl.  332.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  565,  which  is  found 
on  the  fhores  of  the  Ganges  in  Bengal.  This  is  biennial, 
though  of  a fhrubby  habit,  bearing  long  fpikes  of  pale  parti- 
coloured flowers.  Its  great  Angularity  confilts  in  the  leaves, 
of  which  the  central  or  terminal  leaflet  is  large,  clliptic- 
oblong,  dependent,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  with  a 
central  glaucous  flripe.  The  lateral  leaflets  are  very  fmall, 
obovate,  narrow,  (landing  a little  below  the  former  upon 
the  common  footflalk.  Thefe  have  a peculiar  and  fponta- 
neous  motion,  both  moving  together  from  a pendent  to  an 
eredt  poflure,  or  the  reverfe,  with  tolerable  rapidity  ; or 
one  of  them  will  move,,  regularly  by  Harts,  while  the  other 
is  ftationary.  This  motion  does  not  take  place  in  all  the 
leaves  of  one  plant  or  branch  at  a time,  but  is  quite  devoid 
of  all  uniformity,  regularity,  lympathy,  or  confent.  It  is 
5 likewife 
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likewife  independent  of  all  external  Simulation,  except  that 
it  requires  a warm,  clofe,  and  quiet  atmofphere,  being  im- 
peded by  wind,  or  by  a current  of  cool  air,  though  the  ab- 
sence or  prefence  of  light  is  equally  indifferent  as  to  its  per- 
formance. Young  plants  exhibit  this  phenomenon  bell. 
We  have  never  feen  it  in  fo  much  perfection  as  by  candle- 
light in  a very  warm  clofe  apartment.  The  younger  Lin- 
nxus  in  his  full  and  animated  account  of  this  wonderful 
plant,  to  which  nothing  parallel  is  known,  jutfly  obferves 
that  “ it  loves  {hade,  and  rainy  weather,  and  performs  its 
movements  very  well  during  the  whole  night/' 

4.  The  laft  feftion  comprehends  forne  beautiful  fpecies ; 
as  H.  pifttim,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  567,  a fplendid  native  of 
Guinea.  Each  leaf  has  about  four  pair,  with  an  odd  one, 
of  linear  leaflets,  fix  inches  or  more  in  length,  narrow,  moll 
beautifully  painted  with  a finuous,  white,  longitudinal  itripe. 
The  fpikes  are  terminal,  above  a foot  long,  confifting  of 
innumerable  pale  purple  flowers,  with  a pair  of  white  fpots 
at  the  bale  of  the  llandard. 

The  Siberian  H.  argenleum,  meanly  delineated  in  Gmel. 
Sib.  v.  4.  t.  13,  is  a very  fhowy  herbaceous  plant,  on  ac- 
count of  its  filvery  leaves,  and  large  white  fattiny  flowers. 

H.  alpinum,  and  obfeurum , Curt.  Mag.  t.  28’,  are  two 
handfome  alpine  fpecies,  with  crimfon  flowers.  To  thefe 
is  akin  H.  coronarium,  common  in  gardens  by  the  name  of 
French  Honeyfuckle;  and  H.  r of  cum,  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  996,  raifed  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Loddiges  from  feed  ob- 
tained from  Mount  Caucafus. 

The  only  Britifh  fpecies  of  Hedyfirum  is  one  of  thofe, 
belonging  to  this  fedlion,  which  have  the  legume  Ample,  or 
confifting  of  a folitary  joint  ; H.  Onolrychis,  or  faintfoin. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  352.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  96.  A native  of  chalky 
hillocks  and  downs,  in  various  parts  of  England,  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  when  it  greatly  adorns  thofe  arid  open  fpots, 
which  it  prefers  to  a more  rank  or  nioifl  foil.  The  name 
Onobrychis  exprefles  its  being  a favourite  food  of  affes.  It  is 
no  lei's  acceptable  to  their  more  noble  congener  the  horfe, 
and  to  horned  cattle,  being  now  very  commonly  cultivated 
for  fodder  in  places  favourable  to  its  growth,  which  for- 
tunately are  fuch  as  do  not  fo  well  fuit  corn  or  grafs. 
Profeffor  Martyn  has  proved  that  faintfoin  was  flrft  known 
amontfft  us  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
that  the  feed,  with  the  name,  came  from  France  and  Flan- 
ders. 

HEE  Grass,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  in  fome  cafes 
provincially  employed  to  lignify  the  flumps  or  fharp  flubs  of 
fuch  grafs  as  has  been  mown. 

HEEDER,  a term  provincial])'  employed  in  fome  cafes 
to  lignify  a male  (beep  ; the  female  being  denominated  a 
Sheeder.  See  Sheeder. 

HEEL,  in  Anatomy , the  hind  part  of  a foot. 

In  winter,  the  heels  are  liable  to  a kind  of  chilblains  called 
Id  i,  which  fomeliines  tend  to  a mortification. 

The  bone  of  the  heel  is  called  calcaneum. 

IIf.ei,  of  a horfe,  is  the  loweft  hind  part  of  the  foot,  com- 
prehended between  the  quarters  and  oppofite  to  the  toe. 

The  heel  fhould  be  high  and  large,  and  one  fide  not  rife 
higher  on  the  pattern  than  the  other.  The  diftempers  inci- 
dent to  this  part  are  fcabbinefs  and  fcratches. 

Some  narrow-heeled  horfes  have  high  heels,  but  fo  weak 
and  tender,  that  by  preffing  the  two  lides  of  the  heel  one 
againft  another  they  will  fenfibly  yield.  See  Hoof. 

Heels,  to  open  the,  is  to  pare  the  foot  and  cut  the  heel 
low,  almoft  clofe  to  the  frufh  ; taking  it  down  within  a 
finger’s  breadth  of  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  fo  as  to 
feparate  the  quarters,  and  by  that  means  weaken  and  take 


away  the  fubflance  of  the  foot,  and  make  it  clofe  and  be- 
come narrow  at  the  heels. 

Heel  of  a horfeman.  This  being  the  part  which  is  armed 
with  a fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  itfelf ; as,  this 
horfe  underftands  the  heels  well. 

To  ride  a horfe  from  one  Heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
go  fideways,  fometimes  towards  one  heel,  and  fometimes 
another. 

Heel,  in  A relate  Bure,  a moulding,  the  fame  as  the  cima- 
reverfa.  See  Cvmatium. 

Heel  of  a rafter,  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  is  cut  to  coincide 
with  the  top  of  the  wall  plate,  when  the  rafter  is  put  into 
its  pofition  in  the  inclined  fide  of  the  roof. 

Heel,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a name  often  given  to  the  after- 
end of  a (hip's  keel  ; and  alio  to  the  lower-end  of  the  flern- 
pofl  to  which  it  if  firmly  jointed. 

If  a fhip  lean  on  one  fide,  whether  aground  or  afloat,  they 
fay  (lie  heels  a-ilarboard  or  afloat,  or  (lie  heels  offward  or  to 
the  (hore ; that  is,  fhe  inclines  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the 
other. 

Heel  of  a maf,  is  that  part  of  the  foot  thereof  which  is 
pared  away  flanting,  that  the  matt  may  be  flayed  afterward 
on  it. 

Heel  of  a top  maf,  is  the  lower  end,  fuftained  on  the 
trefiel-trees  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  called  the  fdd. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel  Cock,  is  a fighting  cock 
which  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  mailers  know  fuch  a cock,  even  while  a chicken,  by 
the  linking  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEEM,  John  David  DE,in  Biography,  an  excellent  painter 
of  flowers  and  other  articles  of  flill  life,  who  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1600.  His  father,  David  de  Heem,  firfl  in- 
flrutted  him  in  the  art,  and  guided  his  tafte  in  the  objects 
of  his  purfuit  ; and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  fon  rife 
to  a degree  of  eminence,  far  furpaffing  that  which  he  was 
himfelf  able  to  obtain. 

John  de  Heem  painted,  with  very  great  fuccefs,  compofi- 
tions  of  confiderable  difficulty  ; made  up  of  carpets,  vafes, 
fruits,  flowers,  5cc.  ; which  he  wrought  in  a free  rich  ftyle, 
with  a flowing  pencil,  and  full  colour  ; with  great  corredt- 
nefs  of  imitation  ; not  minute,  but  free  chara&erillic  exadt- 
nel's.  His  colouring  is  exceedingly  tranfparent  and  brilliant,, 
and  his  works  were  deemed  fo  meritorious,  that  in  his  life 
time  they  were  fold  at  very  confiderable  prices ; and  of 
courfe  fell  only  into  the  hands  of  men  of  large  fortunes;  they 
are  therefore  very  fcarcc  to  be  met  with.  He  died  in  1674, 
at  the  age  of  74,  leaving  a fon,  Cornelius  de  Heem,  whom 
he  inftrudted  in  tho  fame  line  of  art  as  he  himfelf  pradlifed  ; 
but  who  never  arofe  to  the  fame  degree  of  excellence  with 
his  father,  though  he  was  a very  good  painter,  and  his  works 
are  fometimes  fold  as  of  his  father's  produdlion, 

HEEMSKERK,  James  Van,  a celebrated  naval 
commander,  was  a native  of  Amfterdam,  and  devoted 
from  his  youth  to  the  fea.  In  1596,  he  failed  with 
others,  in  order  to  difeover  a north-well  paflage  to  China, 
but  the  hardfhips  they  had  to  endure  were  fuch  as  to  oblige 
them  to  abandon  their  enterprife.  Heemflcerk  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  navy  of  Holland  ; he  was  fent,  in 
1607,  as  vice-admiral,  with  twenty-fix  Ihips  of  war,  to 
cruife  againft  the  Spaniards,  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
Heemflcerk  had  his  leg  carried  off,  an  accident  which,  in  a 
few  minutes,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  he  died  exhorting 
his  men  to  perform  their  duty.  Their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  the  Spanilh  admiral  was  killed,  his  fon  made 
prifoner,  and  many  of  their  fltips  burnt  or  funk.  The  body 
of  Heemflcerk  was  brought  home,  buried  at  Amfterdam 
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at -the  public  expence,  and  a monument  was  eredled  to  his 
memory.  Moreri. 

HEERAPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Gurry  Mundella ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mundella. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  Malwa ; 40  miles  E.  of  Chatter- 
pour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Surat. 

HEERE,  Lucas  de,  in  Biography , a painter  of  very  con- 
fiderable  reputation  in  his  time  ; which,  however,  was  not  that 
of  the  belli  period  of  the  art.  He  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1 584. 
His  father  was  the  belt  ftatuary  of  his  time,  and  his  mother, 
whofe  maiden  name  was  Anne  Smythers,  had  the  reputation 
of  an  extraordinary  paintrefs  ; fo  that  Lucas  fet  forth  with 
confiderable  advantages.  Having,  under  the  inftruftion  of  his 
parents,  learned  the  firft  principles  of  defign,  and  to  handle 
the  pencil  with  eafe  and  freedom,  he  was  placed  as  a difciple 
■with  Francis  Floris,  under  whofe  tuition  he  made  confider- 
able  progrefs,  and  Pilkington  fays,  he  became  in  fome 
refpedls  equal  to  his  mailer,  and  in  compofition  and  inven- 
tion his  fuperior  ; but  this  appears  to  be  inflated  encomium, 
and  arifes  from  De  Heere  being  afterwards  more  employed 
by  exalted  perfons  than  Floris  was. 

When  he  quitted  Floris  he  went  to  France,  where  the 
queen’s  mother  employed  him  for  fome  years  in  drawing 
defigns  for  tapeftry.  It  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  he  iludied  much  from  the  antique  ftatues  ; but 
whatever  his  ftudies  of  that  kind  were,  he  might  as  wed 
have  faved  the  time  he  bellowed  upon  them,  as  he  never 
was  able  to  adopt,  or  apply  any  of  thofe  principles  on  which 
they  are  wrought  to  his  fubfequent  works,  which  are  in 
general  tame  and  laboured  imitations  of  nature  as  he  found 
her ; and  not  very  corredl  either,  being  dry  and  fomewhat 
Gothic  in  their  ftyle. 

At  his  return  to  Ghent  he  painted  feveral  portraits  very 
fuccefsfully  ; and  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  tenacious  a memory 
with  regard  to  forms,  that  if  he  faw  a perfon  once,  lie  would 
paint  his  likenefs  as  llrong  as  if  he  had  the  model  before  his 
eyes.  Fie  alfo  was  employed  at  Ghent  on  feveral  altar 
pieces.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  painted  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  In  St.  John’s,  the  Reiurredlion  of  Chrift  ; and  on 
the  doors  which  covered  the  pidlure,  Chrift  and  the  two 
difciples  of  Emmaus. 

De  Heere  came  to  England  about  1557  or  8,  and  had  the 
honour  of  painting  queen  Elizabeth  ; which  picture  is  now 
in  the  royal  colledlion  at  Kenfington  palace.  According  to 
Walpole,  the  queen  is  reprefented  in  a rich  drefs  with  the 
emblems  of  royalty  ; and  the  goddeffes  Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Minerva,  feem  flying  from  before  her.  Juno  drops  her 
fceptre,  Venus  her  rofes,  Cupid,  alfo  prefent,  flings  away 
his  ufelefs  bow  and  arrows  and  clings  to  his  mother  ; and  on 
the  old  frame  are  fome  Iratin  verfes  explanatory  of  this  idle 
flattery  ; probably  of  the  painter’s  own  compofing,  who 
dabbled  in  both  the  filler  arts  of  painting  and  "poefy. 
Befides  this,  he  painted  a great  many  portraits  here,  which 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  and  feveral  of 
which  Vertue  has  engraved.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  lord  Darn- 
ley,  hulband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  Frances,  duchefs  of 
Suffolk,  & c.  and  at  Longleate,  there  is  a large  picture  of 
a gentleman,  his  wife  and  family,  confiding  of  eight  other 
perfons.  Soon  after  he  came  to  England,  he  painted  a 
naked  man  with  different  coloured  clothes  lying  befides  him, 
and  a pair  of  Iheers  in  his  hand,  as  a fatire  on  our  ficklenefs 
in  falhion  ; it  is  illullrative  of  a verfe  by  Andrew  de  Borde, 
who  in  his  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  has  prefixed  to  the 
firft  chapter  a naked  man  with  thefe  lines  : 


tl  I am  an  Englilhman,  and  naked  I Hand  here* 

Muling  in  mind  what  raiment  I fliall  wear.” 

De  Heere,  before  he  died,  which  happened  in  1584,  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  returned  to  Ghent  ; but  his  laft  works 
are  unknown.  It  was  his  cuftom  always  to  mark  hi-* 
pictures  with  the  dates  of  their  production  ; and  with  his 
own  initials  combined  in  one  form. 

HEERENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Plolland, 
in  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; 15  miles  S.  E.  of  Arnheim. 

HEERENVEN,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the  ftate  of 
Friefland,  called,  on  account  of  its  extent  and  neatnefs,  the 
“ Hague  of  Friefland  ;J’  15  miles  S.S  E.  of  Leewarden. 

HEERINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  Rudollladt,  on  the  Helm  ; fix  miles  3.E.  of 
Nordhaufen.  N.  lat.  51  27'.  E.  long.  io°  59'. 

HEERLEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Meufe  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilrift  of  Maeftricht.  The  place  contains  3218,  and  the  can- 
ton 7231  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  kiliometres,  in 
five  communes. 

HEERMUND.  See  Hixdmend. 

HEERS,  Henry  de,  in  Biography,  a pliyfician,  was 
of  a noble  family  of  Tongers,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Liege,  where  it  is  believed  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1570.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  while  young,  by 
his  attainments  in  philofophy  and  the  mathematics  ; and 
fpending  fome  time  in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
through  which  he  travelled,  namely,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  he  learnt  their  refpeCtive  languages,  to 
whichheadded  a knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, and  Hebrew 
tongues.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  finally  fettled  in  the  praCtice  of  his  profelfion  at 
Liege,  about  the  year  1605.  He  was  phyfician  to  thq 
princes  Erneft  and  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria  during  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ; and  is  faid  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 636. 
De  Heers,  or  Ab  Fleers,  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  Latin 
works,  was  a man  of  no  lefs  acutenefs  of  penetration  and 
folidity  of  judgment,  than  of  profound  and  extenfive  erudi- 
tion ; and  he  perfifted  in  ardent  ftudy  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  left  the  following  works  ; “ Spadacrene,  hoc  eft,  Fons 
Spadanus,  ejus  iingularia,  bibendi  modus,  medicamina  bi- 
bentibus  neceffaria,”  Leodij,  1614.  This  work  under- 
went ten  or  more  fubfequent  editions. — “ Deplementum 
fupplemcnti  de  Spadanis  fontibus,  five,  Vindicise  pro  fua 
Spadacrene,’’  Leodij,  1624.  This  was  an  anfwer  to  John 
Baptift  Van  Flelmont,  whom  he  treats  rather  feverely. — 
“ Obfervationes  Medicae  oppido  rarae  in  Spa  et  Leodij  ani- 
madverfse,  cum  aliquot  medicamentis  feleClis,’’  Leodij, 
1631  ; — republilhed  at  Leipfic,  in  1635;  and  at  Lyons  in 
1685.  The  author  palled  a few  weeks  annually  at  Spa. 
Eloy.  DiCl.  Hift. 

HEES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland;  17  miles 
S S.E.  of  Bois  le  Due. 

HEGAD,  one  of  the  Sooloo  iflands.  N.lat.  6 7'.  E. 
long  121  . 

FIEGAW,  or  Hegow,  a part  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia,  which  borders  on  the  Boden  fee,  or  lake  of 
Conftauce. 

HEGEMONE,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  Graces ; which 
fee. 

HEGESIPPUS,  in  Biography,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
fecond  century,  was  by  birth  a Jew,  and  educated  in  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  He  afterwards  was  converted  to  the 
Chrillian  faith,  became  a bilhop  at  Rome  about  the  year 
177,  where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus, 
about  the  year  180.  He  was  author  of  an'  ecclefiallical 
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hi  (lory  from  the  death  of  Clnift  to  tlie  time  in  which  he 
lived,  which,  according  to  Eufebius,  contained  a faithful 
relation  of  the  apoftolic  preaching,  written  in  a very  limple 
(lyle.  The  principal  value  of  the  exiting  fragments  arifes 
from  the  teftimony  which  may  be  deduced,  from  fcriptural 
paflages  quoted  in  them,  in  favour  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  Moreri.  Lardner. 

HEGIRA,  in  Chronology,  a celebrated  epochs,  ufed  by 
the  Arabs  and  Mahometans  for  the  computation  of  time. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  formed  of  ~l”l  3|"t,  Au girath,  flight, 
or  departure,  of  “Pit,  to  fly,  to  quit  ones  country,  family, 
friends,  Sec.  It  is  written  after  the  Arabic  word  Hejera, 
the  Arabic  letters  of  which  it  is  compofed  being  //,  j,  r,  a, 
or  ah,  and  the  fupplied  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  ihort. 

The  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epocha,  was  Ma- 
Iiomet’s  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  magiftrates 
of  that  city,  fearing  his  impoftures  might  raife  a Sedition, 
refolved  to  expel  him  : this,  they  accordingly  effected  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  622,  and  of  the  Julian  period  5335,  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  or  16th  ot  July. 

To  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Mahometans 
affedl  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a peculiar  fenfe,  for  an  a6l 
of  religion,  whereby  a man  forfakes  his  country,  and  gives 
wav  to  the  violence  of  perfecutors  and  enemies  of  the  faith  ; 
they  add,  that  the  Korcfhites,  or  Koreifh,  being  then  the 
ftrongeft  party  in  the  city,  obliged  their  prophet  to  fly, 
having  previoufly  confpircd  to  kill  him  ; as  not  being  able 
to  endure  his  abolifhing  of  idolatry.  Their  confpiracy,  as 
it  is  pretended  by  Mahomet  himfelf,  was  revealed  to  him  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered  him  to  retire  to 
Medina.  This  flight  was  not  the  firft  of  Mahomet’s,  but 
it  was  the  molt  famous.  It  happened  in  the  thirteenth  year 
from  his  afTuming  the  charader  of  prophet  and  apoltle,  and 
promulgating  his  new  religion. 

The  Orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of  the 
hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amafi  fixes  it  to  the 
year  of  Chrilt  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mofes  2347  ; and 
Ben  Caflem,  to  the  year  of  the  world  5800  ; according  to 
the  Greek  computation,  among  the  Chriftians,  Said  Ebn 
Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to  the  year  of  Chrilt  614,  and  of 
the  creation  6114.  But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  the 
earlier  too,  though  of  lefs  eminence.  Thefe  two  hegiras 
the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call  hegiratan. 

This  event,  which  took  place  at  the  time  and  in  the  man- 
ner above  Hated,  though  litt’.e  memorable  in  itfelf,  and 
deriving  no  celebrity  from  the  circumllances  attending  it, 
was,  18  years  after,  diftingudhed  by  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph,  as  the  crifis  of  their  new  religion,  and  eftablifhed  as 
an  epoch,  to  which  the  dates  of  all  the  tranfadtions  of  the 
faithful  fhould  have  reference  in  future  time.  This  eftabhfh- 
nient  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  Chriilians,  who,  in  thofe 
times,  reckoned  their  years  from  the  perfccution  of  T).o- 
clefian.  Previoufly  to  this,  the  people  had  been  accuftomed 
to  compute  from  the  commencement  of  a particular  war, 
the  day  of  a remarkable  battle,  or  other  occafional  event  of 
importance  to  their  little  communities.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  confufion,  the  caliph  enjoined  the  obfervance  of  a deter- 
minate era,  in  which  the  ftrongelt  prejudices  of  the  people 
fhould  be  made  to  concur  with  the  fovereign  authority.  1 fie 
dite  of  the  hegira  was  thenceforth  expreifed  in  all  the  public 
a&s  and  letters.  Omar  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  at- 
tempt at  any  innovation  as  tc  the  time  of  beginning  the  year, 
acrainll  which  the  ideas  of  the  people  would  have  revolted ; 
and  therefore,  although  the  efcape  of  Mahomet  from  the 
indignation  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  effe&ed,  according  to 
their  records,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  third  month,  or  rabee 
prior,  (on  the  12th  day  of  which  he  reached  Medina,)  yet 
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the  hegira  takes  its  date  from  a period  two  months  antece- 
dent to  this  flight,  ‘viz.  from  the  firft  day  of  Moharram, 
being  the  day  on  which  immemorial  cuftom  had  eftablifhed 
the  celebration  of  the  feftival  of  the  new  year.  The  Arabian 
and  Syrian  Chriftians,  and  the  Mahometan  aflronomers  in 
general,  appear  to  have  fixed  this  day  on  Thurfday,  the 
15th  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  month  Tamooz,  anfwering  to 
our  July  ; but  fome  among  the  latter,  and  moll  of  their 
hiftorical  writers,  refer  it  to  the  next  day,  Friday  the  16th, 
and  this  latter  date  has,  in  modern  times,  obtained  almoft 
univerfal  acceptance.  A religious  preference,  which  Friday' 
claims  above  the  reft  of  the  week,  feems  to  have  given  effedt 
to  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  fubjedl  lias  arifen,  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  uncertainty 
unavoidably  attending  a date,  to  be  afeertained  at  a diftant 
period  of  time,  from  the  pliafe  of  the  moon,  which  is  re- 
tarded or  advanced  by  fo  complicated  a variety  of  circum- 
ftances  ; and  the  ambiguity  appears,  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabs,  beginning 
their  day  at  fun-fet ; comformably  with  which  idea,  the 
time  when  the  moon  became  vifible  at  Mecca,  being  the 
evening  of  Thurfday  the  15th,  according  to  our  mode  of 
computation,  was  to  them  the  commencement  of  Friday', 
which  Friday  (beginning  a few  hours  later)  we  term  the 
1 6th  of  July.  At  that  period  the  cycle  of  the  fun  was  15; 
the  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  golden  number,  15  ; the  Roman 
indidtion,  10;  and  the  dominical  letter,  C.  For  the  mode 
of  computing  the  beginning  and  duration  of  the  yrear,  we 
refer  to  the  article  Arabic,  See.  Yeak. 

In  the  year  of  Chrift  622,  the  hegira  commenced  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  with  the  Arabian  month  Moharram;  and  confi- 
dered  as  an  ordinary,  or  fimple  year,  it  confilted  of  354  days, 
but  as  a year  of  excels,  an  intercalary  day  is  added  to  the 
laft  month  Dulhajee,  and  it  contains  355  days.  The  year 
of  the  Mahometans,  indeed,  confifts  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
each  containing  29  days,  12  hours,  and  792  fcruples,  or 
parts  in  1080  (1080  fcruples  making  an  hour);  fo  that 
the  year  contains  354  days,  8 hours,  and  864  fcruples.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  year  to  an  integral  number  of  days,  a 
cycle  of  30  was  chofen  as  the  mod:  convenient  period,  be- 
caufe  30  times  8 hours  and  864  fcruples  amount  exadlly  to 
1 1 days  ; and  in  this  cycle  there  are  19  years  of  354  days, 
and  1 1 of  355  ; the  intercalary  day  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  1 6th,  1 8th,  21ft,  24th,  26th, 
and  29th  years  of  the  cycle.  The  commencement  of  each  year 
of  the  hegira  will  never  fall  on  the  fame  day  of  the  month, 
according  to  our  calendar,  but  will  anticipate  about  j 1 
days.  In  order  to  reduce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  calendar, 
i.  e.  to  find  what  Julian  year  a given  year  of  the  hegira  cor- 
refponds  to,  reduce  the  given  year  of  the  hegira  into  days, 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  product  by  365,  and  to 
the  quotient  add  622.  E.  G.  To  find  the  Julian  year 
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corresponding  to  1225  of  the  hegira  ; — — — - + 622 

= 1810.  Mr.  Marfden  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  2-) 
has  given  a very  valuable  table,  exhibiting  the  correfpondence 
of  the  years  of  the  hegira  with  thofe  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
the  month  and  day  of  their  refpedtive  commencement  ; in 
which  he  has  improved  upon  thofe  of  Greaves  in  his  “ Epo- 
chx  Celebriores,”  Ulug  Beighi,  publiftied  in  1650,  and  thofe 
in  the  “ Chronologia  Reformata”  of  Riccioli,  1659,  and 
the  “ Ephemerides,”  Mat..  Fred.  Beckii,  1695.  The  firft 
vear  of  the  hegira  began,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
A.  D.  622,  July  16th.  The  1201ft  of  the  hegira,  which 
is-  the  Tftr of  the  cycle,  began  A.  1).  1786,  061.  24,  fo 
that  the  table  may  be  eafily  formed,  or  extended  to  any 
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length,  either  backward  or  forward.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  this  table  dillinguiihes  only  every  loth 
year  ; but  the  intervals  may  be  calculated  with  eafe  and 
precifion  by  means  of  the  obfervations  that  relate  to  the 
.cycle  ; or  by  deducting  x I days  from  every  year  which  has 


elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  the  cycle.  Tims,  the 
2d  year  of  the  hegira  commences  623,  July  the  5th  ; the 
33d  year  commenced  652,  Auguft  13th,  See.  The  table  is 
here  fubjoined. 


Tabic  exhibiting  the  Correffondetice  of  the  Tears  of  the  Hegira  with  thofe  of  the.  Chrifiian  Era. 


An.  j An. 
Heg.  Do. 


31 

41 

5* 

61 

7* 

81 

91 
101 
1 1 1 
121 
>3> 

i4x 

1 5> 

161 

171 

181. 

191 

201 

2 1 1 

221 

231 

2+1  j 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 

301 

3” 
32 1 

33 1 
34i 
35 1 
361 

371 

381 

391 

401 

4” 

421 
43  > 
441 
45 1 
461 

471 

481 

49i 


622 

632 

641 

651 

661 

671 

680 

690 


Day. 


1 6 July 
29  Mar. 

10  Dec. 

24  Aug. 

7 May 
18  Jan. 

1 Oft. 

15  June 
70O'  26  Feb. 

709!  9 Nov. 

719  24  July 
7291  5 Apr.1 
738|»8  Dec. 

748:31  Al1g- 

758i>4  May 
768126  Jan. 

777  9 0ft- 
787  22  June 
797!  5 Mar. 
806,17  Nov. 
8x6!3o  Jxdy 
826  13  Apr. 
83546  Dec. 
845 i 7 Sept. 

[ 855  22  May 
8651  2 Feb. 
874J6  Oft. 
884^9  June 
89413  Mar. 
903  24  Nov. 

9>3  7 Allg- 
92321  Apr. 
933  j 1 Jan. 
942:15  Sept. 
952,29  May 
962  9 Feb. 
971  24  Oft. 
981:  7 July  I 
99 1 '20  Mar. 
jio'ooj  1 t)ec.  J 
|ioio  15  Aug.1 
11020.27  Apr. 
'1 030,  9 Jan. 
j 1039 23  Sept. 
1IO491  5 June 
1059 17  Feb. 
1068  31  Oft. 
1078114  July 
1088  27  Mar. 

^ 1 097  j 9 Dec. 


An.  | An. 
Heg-.  Do. 


Day. 


F. 

Su. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

Sa. 

M. 
W. 
Th. 
Sa. 
M. 
Tu. 
Th. 
Sa. 
Su 
Tu. 
Th. 
F. 
Su. 
Tu. 
W. 
F. 
Su. 
M. 
W. 
F. 
Sa. 
M. 
W. 
Th. 
Sa. 
M. 
Tu. 
Th. 
Sa. 
Su. 
Tu. 
Th. 
F. 
Su. 
Tu. 
W. 
F. 
Su. 
M. 
W. 
F. 
Sa. 
M. 
W. 


' 


1117 
x 1 27 
1136 


1 107122  Aug. 
5 May 
17  Jan. 
29  Sept. 
1 1 461 1 3 June 
' 5 Feb. 
7 Nov. 
22  July 
4 Apr. 
1 6 Dec 


501 
5>> 

5 21 
531 

54i  . 

55i  1156 
561 11165 

57 11 1 7 5 
581 1 185 


( An.  j An. 
Heg.  Da. 


Day. 


59x11194 
601 ,1204  29  Aug. 


6 x 1 j 1 2 1 4 
621  1224 
631  1233 

64 1 i 1 243 

65111253 

66iii262 

671 11272 


681 

691 

701 

7H 

721 

73i 


1282 


13  May 
24  Jan. 

7 Oft. 
21  June 
3 Mar. 
15  Nov. 
29  July 
ii  Apr 


1291 
1 301 
1 31 1 
1 32 1 
•33° 


741 1340 
751  1350 


761 

771 

781 
79i 
801 
Six 
82 1 

831 

841 

85 


24  Dec. 
6 Sept 
20  May 
31  Jan. 
15  Oft. 
27  June 
^ 1 1 Mar. 
135923  Nov. 


1369 
1 379 


5 Aug 
19  Apr 


1 388  3 1 Dec. 


1398 

1408 

1418 

1427 

H37 

1447 


8 6 1 j 1 45  6 


871 

881 
891 
90 1 
911 
921 


941 

95i 

961 

971 

981 

991 


13  Sept 
27  May 
8 Feb. 
22  Oft. 

5 July 

19  Mar. 

3 Nov. 

1.3  Al,S- 
26  Apr. 

7 Jan. 
21  Sept. 

4 June 
15  Feb. 
29  Oft. 

..A3  -IulY 
1544  25  Mar. 
15531  7 Dec. 
156321  Aug. 

1573!  3 May 

158345  Jan. 


1466 

1476 

1486 

1495 

1505 

*5I5 


931  1524 


1534 


Th. 

Sa. 

M. 

Tu. 
Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 
Tu. 
Th. 

F. 

Su. 
Tu. 
W. 

F. 

Su. 
M. 
W. 
F. 
Sa. 
M. 
W. 
Th. 
Sa. 
M. 
Tu. 
Th. 
Sa. 
Su. 
Tu. 
Th. 
F. 
Su. 
Tu. 
W. 
F. 
Su. 
M. 
W. 
F. 
Sa. 
M. 
W. 
Th. 
Sa. 
M. 
Tu. 
Th. 
Sa. 
Su. 
Tu. 


1 00 1 J 
IOI  I| 
1 021 
1*031 
IO4I 
IO5  I 
Io6l 
I07  I 
I08l 
IO9I 
I IOI 
1 1 1 1 


1592  28  Sept. 
1602  1 1 June 
1612  23  Feb. 
1621  6 Nov. 
1631  20  July 
1641  2 Apr. 
1650  1 5 Dec. 
1660  27  Aug 
1 670!  1 1 May 
1680  23  Jan 


j An. 
iHcg 


* A n. 
.Do. 


1 689 
1699 


1 1 1 2 1 700 
1 1 1 3!  1 701 


1 1 14 
i 1 *5 

1 1 16 

1 1 17 

1118 


5 Oft. 
19  June 


Th.  11491736  1 May 
F.  l x 150  1737  20  Apr. 
Su.  1 115111738  10  Apr. 
Tu.  i 1 152  1739  30  Mar. 
W.  1 1153  1740  18  Mar. 
1 1 54  17411  8 Mar. 
1 155 1742 25  Feb. 
1156 1743  1 5 Feb. 
H57:i744!  4 Feb- 
11584745  23  Jan. 


Day. 


F. 

Su. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

Sa. 

M. 


1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 


1119  1707 
1 120,1708 
1 1 2 1 1 1 709 

1122  1710 

1123 

1 124 

1125 

1 126 

1 127 

1128 
! 1 129 

1130 

1131 


7 June 

28  May 
17  May 

6 May 
25  Apr. 
14  Apr, 

4 APr 
24  Mar 
12  Mar 
2 Mar. 
19  Feb. 
8 Feb. 

29  Jan. 
17  Jan. 

7 Jan. 
1714  27  Dec. 
171546  Dec. 
I7i6j  5 Dec. 


1 7 1 1 

1712 

*7>3 

1714 


1717 

1718 
1132  1719 
j 1 1 33 

ii34 

1 1 1 35 

1 1 136 
i | 1 * 37 


1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 


24  Nov 
13  Nov. 
3 Nov. 
22  Oft. 
ii  Oft. 

1 Oft. 
20  Sept. 
9 Sept. 


11384725  29  Aug 
41394726 
! 1 140  1 727 


1141 
4 1 42 
”43 
i 1 1 44 
"45 
! 1 1 46 

i 1 *47 
1148 


1728 

1729 
1 73° 
1 7 3 1 
1732 

>733 


18  Aus. 
8 Aug. 
27  July 
16  July 
6 July 
25  June 
13  June 
3 June 
173423  May 
>73'5I>3  May 


F. 
W. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Sa. 
Th.  I 
M.  | 
F.  I 
W. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Sa. 
Th. 
M. 
F. 
W. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Sa. 
W. 
M. 
F. 
W. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Sa. 
W. 
M. 
F. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 


1159474613  Jan. 
1160H747I  2 Jan. 

1 1 6 1 1 747  22  Dec. 
1162,174841  Dec. 
1163 4749  30  Nov. 

1 1 64!  1750  19  Nov. 

1 165  1 75 11;  9 Nov. 

1 166  1752  8 Nov. 

1167  1753  29  Oft. 

1 168  1754  18  Oft. 

1169  17551  7 0&* 

1 1704756  26  Sept, 
11714757  15  Sept, 

1 172  17581  4 Sept, 

1 1734759:25  AugJ 
1174476043  Aug. 
> > 75: >761;  2 Aug. 
1 176  1762  23  July 
| 1 177  176342  July 
1 178:17641  1 July 
1 1794765  20  June 
11804766  9 June 
1 1814767  30  May 
1 1824768  18  May 
1 183:1769  7 May 
1 i84I1770i27  Apr. 
1 185  177116  Apr. 
11864772!  5 Apr. 

1 187  1 773*25  Mar. 

1 188  1 774  14  Mar. 

1 1>  >894775!  4 Mar. 
1 1904776,21  Feb. 

, >19147771  9 Feb- 
,1 1924778  30  Jan. 

1 1 193  1 779,19  -Ian* 

1 194  1780!  8 Jan. 

1 195  1780:28  Dec 
1 196478147  Dec 
1 1 197  1482  17  Dec 

1 198  1 783  26  Nov 


Sa. 

W. 

M. 

F. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Sa. 
W. 
M. 
F. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Th. 
M. 
Sa. 
W. 
M. 
F. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Th. 
M. 
Sa. 
W. 
Su. 
F. 
Tu. 
S11. 
Th. 
M. 
Sa. 
W. 
Su. 
F. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Th. 
M. 
Sa. 
W. 
M. 
F. 
Tu, 
Sa 
Th 
M 
Sa 
W 


Table 


HEGIRA. 


Table  exhibiting  the  Correfpoiulcnce  of  the  Tears  of  the  Hegira  with  thofe  of  the  Chrijlian  Era 


A 

Heg. 

’An. 

Do. 

Day. 

//  / T • 

I 200* I 785I  4 Nov. 
I 201  'I  786  24  Od. 
1202  I 787!  I 3 Qd. 
1203/788’'  2 Od. 
1204  1 789  2 1 Sept. 
1205' 1 790  10  Sept. 
1206,1791  31  Aug. 
1 207  1 792  19  Aug. 
*208/793!  9 Aug. 
1209  1794  29  July 
1210: 1 7951 1 8 July 

12 1 1 17961  7 July 

1212  1797,26  June 


121  3/798 

I2I4f799 


1215  1800  24  May 


1216 1801 
1217!  1 802 
1218 1803 
1 2 19*1 804 


14  May 
3 May 
22  Apr. 
1 1 Apr 


1220/805  3 1 Mar 
1221  180620  Mar 
1222/807  to  Mar 
223/808  27  Feb. 
1224/809  15  Feb 

1225  1810  5 Feb. 

1226  1811  25  Jan. 
1227/81215  Jan. 
1228/813!  3 Jan. 
1229/813  23  Dec. 
1 230'  1 8 1 4!  1 3 Dec. 
j 1 23 11815)  2 Dec. 
11232/81620  Nov. 

1233  1817  10  Nov. 

1234  1818  30  Od. 
1235/81919  Od. 

1 236/820!  8 Od. 
1237/821  27  Sept. 
1238(1822117  Sept 
1239/823)  6 Sept 
1240/824  25  Aug 
1241  1825/5  Aug. 
/ 242:1826'  4 Aug. 
1 1 243 1 1 827  24  July 
12441828/3  July 

1 245  18291  2 July 
1246I1830  22  June 
1247/831/  1 June 
12481 83  2 30  May 

I2+9/833/°  May 

1250/834,  9 May 
12511835  28  Apr. 
1252/83627  Apr. 

1 2 5 3 1 ^ 3 7 j 6 Apr. 

1 254;  1 838  26  Mar. 


15  June 
5 June 


F. 

Tu. 

Sa. 

Th. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

F. 

Tu. 

Sa. 

Th. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

F. 

Tu. 

M. 

Th. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

Th. 

Tin 

Sa. 

Th. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

Th. 

Tu. 

Sa. 

W. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

Th. 

Tu. 

Sa. 

W. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

Su. 

Th. 

Tu. 

Sa. 

W. 

M. 

F. 

Tu. 


An.  J An. 
Heg.!  Do. 


12551839  16  Mar. 

4 Mar. 
22  Feb. 
Feb. 


1 1 


1256/840 
/ 257/841 
1258  1842 

*259  *843  3 1 •T;,n- 
j 1 260  1 844  2 1 Jan. 
12611845  9 Jan. 
Z262  1845  29  Dec. 
4263  1846/9  Dec. 

1 264  1 847J  8 Dec. 

1265  1848  26  Nov. 

1266  1849/6  Nov. 

1267  185°)  5 Nov. 

1268  1851  26  Od. 

1269  1852/4  Od. 

1 270  1 853!  3 Od. 

1271  1854/3  Sept. 
! 1 2 7 2 1855,12  Sept, 
! 1 2 7 3 *856  31  Aug. 

1274  1 857  2 1 Aug. 

1 275  1 858!  10  Aug. 

1276  1 859' 3 1 July 
1277 1860/9  July 
1278  1 86 1 1 8 July 
1 279)  1 862,28  June 
1280/863/7  June 
j 1 28 1/864  5 
I282'i865j2 6 May 
/ 283/ 866/5  May 
12841867  4 May 
12854868  23  Apr. 
1286  1869  12  Apr. 
1287/870  2 Apr. 
1888J1871  22  Mar. 
j 1 289' 1 872  10  Mar. 
(1290/873  28  Feb. 
1291  187417  Feb. 

1 292)1875]  6 Feb. 

1 293' 1 876  27  Jan. 
1294/877  15  Jan. 
1295/878  4 Jan. 
1296/878  25  Dec. 
1297/879/4  Dec. 
1298/880!  3 Dec. 
1299/881  22  Nov. 
(1300  1882  1 1 Nov. 


1301 
*3  02 
'3°3 


1883 

1884 

1885 


1304 1886 
1305/887 
1306  1888 


1 Nov. 
20  Od. 
9 Od. 
29  Sept. 
18  Sept. 
7 Sept. 


1307/889  27  Aug. 


1308/890 

1309/891 


6 Aug. 
6 Aug. 


1310, 1892/5  July 


Day 

Ar 

He; 

1 

• ! An. 
r.|  Do. 

Day 

I An. 
j Heg. 

c 0 

Day 

Su. 

*3* 

I 189 

3 *4  J**iy 

Sa. 

1367 

*947  *3  Nov 

I Sa. 

Th. 

1312 189 

4 4July 

Th. 

1368 

1948  1 Nov. 

W. 

Tu. 

*3*3, l89 

523  June 

M. 

1369 

1949  22  Od. 

M. 

Sa. 

1 3 1 4 1 89 

5 1 1 June 

F. 

1 3701 1950  1 1 Od. 

F. 

W. 

1315 189 

7 1 June 

W. 

*37* 

*95*  3°  Sept 

Tu. 

M. 

1316/89821  May 

Su. 

*37 

2 

1952  19  Sept 

Su* 

F. 

131711899  / 1 May 

F. 

*373  *953  8 Sept 

Th. 

Tu. 

1318/ 90c 

) 29  Apr. 

Tu. 

*374  *954  28  Aug 

M. 

Su, 

13x9/901 

18  Apr. 

Sa. 

*375  *955  *8  Aug 

Sa. 

Th. 

132c 

5/9©2 

8 Apr. 

Th. 

1376 

1956  6 Aug 

w. 

M. 

1321 

*9°3 

28  Mar. 

M. 

*377  *957/7  July 

M. 

Sa. 

1322 

1905 

16  Mar. 

F. 

*378/958/6  July 

F. 

w. 

*32’ 

*9°5 

6 Mar. 

W. 

*379, *959  5 July 

Tu. 

M. 

1 3 24 

190C 

23  Feb. 

Su. 

1 380  196c 

) 24  June 

Su. 

F. 

*32j 

*9°7 

12  Feb. 

Tli. 

1 381/961 

13  June 

Th.  j 

Tu. 

132f 

1908 

2 Feb. 

Tu. 

1382/962 

2 June 

M. 

Su. 

*327 

1909 

21  Jan. 

Sa. 

1383/963 

23  May 

Sa.  j 

Th. 

1328 

1910 

1 1 Jan. 

Th. 

1384  *965 

1 1 May 

W.  j 

M. 

1 329 

1910 

31  Dec. 

M. 

*385 

1965 

3°  Apr. 

Su.  | 

Sa. 

1 33c 

191 1 

20  Dec. 

F. 

138C 

1966 

20  Apr. 

F-  i 

w. 

i33 1 

1912 

9 Dec. 

W. 

*387 

1967 

9 Apr 

Tu. 

M. 

*33  2 

*9*3 

28  Nov. 

Suk 

1388 

968 

29  Mar. 

Su.  i 

F. 

*333 

1914 

17  Nov. 

Th. 

*389 

969 

18  Mar. 

Th. 

Tu. 

*334 

*9*5 

7 Nov. 

Tu. 

1390/970 

7 Mar. 

M. 

Su. 

*335 

1916  26  Oct. 

Sa. 

*39*1*97* 

25  Feb. 

Sa. 

Th. 

*336 

1917 

16  Od. 

Th. 

(1392(1972 

14  Feb. 

w. 

M. 

*337 

1918 

5 Od. 

M. 

1*393  *973 

2 Feb. 

Su. 

Sa. 

*338 

1919  24  Sept. 

F. 

*394  1 

974 

23  Jan. 

F.  l 

w. 

*339 

1920  1 3 Sept. 

W. 

*395/975 

12  Jan. 

.Tu. 

Su. 

*340 

1921 

2 Sept. 

Su. 

1396/976 

2 Jan. 

Su. 

F. 

*34' 

1922 

22  Aug. 

Th. 

1*397/976 

2 1 Dec. 

Th. 

Tu. 

*342 

1923(12  Aug. 

Tu. 

|*398  *977 

10  Dec. 

M.  j 

Su. 

*343 

1924  31  July 

Sa. 

*399 

1 

978 

30  Nov. 

Sa. 

Th. 

*344 

1925  20  July 

w. 

140011979 

19  Nov. 

W. 

M. 

*345 

*926 

10  July 

M. 

1401 

1980 

7 Nov. 

Su. 

Sa. 

*34r> 

192.7(29  June 

F. 

1402 

j 

981 

28  Od. 

F. 

w. 

*347 

1928:18  June 

W. 

1403 

1982/7  Od. 

Tu. 

Su. 

1 348 

1929 

7 June 

Su. 

*4°4 

*983 

6 Od. 

Sa. 

F. 

*349 

193027  May 

Th. 

1405 

1984  25  Sept. 

Th. 

Tu. 

*35° 

1931  17  May 

Tu. 

1406 

1985 

14  Sept. 

M. 

Sa. 

*35* 

*932 

5 May 

Sa. 

1407 

1986 

4 Sept. 

Sa. 

Th. 

*352 

*933/4  Apr. 

W. 

1408 

1987 

24  Aug. 

W. 

M. 

*353 

1934/4  Apr. 

M. 

*4°9 

1988 

12  Aug. 

Su.  * 

Sa. 

*354 

*935| 

3 Apr. 

F. 

1410 

1989 

2 Aug. 

F. 

w. 

*355 

1936: 

22  Mar. 

Tu. 

141 1 

1990 

22  July 

Tu* 

Su. 

1356 

*937 

12  Mar. 

Su. 

1412 

19911 

1 1 July 

Sa. 

F.  | 

*357 

*938 

l Mar. 

Th. 

*4*3 

1992130  June 

Th. 

Tu. 

*358 

*939 

9 Feb. 

Tu. 

1414 

*993 

19  June 

M. 

Sa. 

*359 

1940 

8 Feb. 

Sa. 

*4*5 

*994 

8 June 

F. 

Th.  I 

1360 

94*  2 

.7  Jan. 

w. 

1416  1995I29  May 

W.  • 

M. 

1361 

942 

7 Jan. 

M.  | 

*4*7, 

1996  17  May 

Su.-. 

Sa. 

1 362 

'943 

6 Jan. 

F. 

14184997 

7 May 

F.  .. 

W. 

*363 

943  2 

6 Dec. 

Tu. 

*4*9 

1998126  Apr. 

Tu. 

Su. 

*364 

944 

5 Dec. 

Su. 

1420  1999 

15  Apr. 

Sa, 

F. 

1365 

945 

4 Dec. 

Th.  j 

1421, 

2000 

4 Apr. 

Th..  | 

i'u.  | 

1366 

946  2 

4 Nov. 

Tu. 

! 

i 

Vox..  XVII. 
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HEIDEGGER. 


HEIDEGGER,  John  James,  in  Biography.,  a fuccefsful 
adventurer,  who  arrived  in  England  the  beginning  of  the  laft . 
century,  and  who,  by  Ids  addrcfs  and  talents,  became,  with 
the  gay  and  faP.iionable,  an  important  perfonage  in  every 
day's  convcrfation  and  news-paper.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
clergyman,  and  a native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
married,  but  left  his  country  in  confequence  of  an  intrigue. 
(Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  by  Nichols.)  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viliting  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  he  acquired 
a tafte  for  elegant  and  refined  pleafures,  which  united  to  a 
flrong  inclination  for  voluptuoufnefs,  by  degrees  qualified 
him  for  the  management  of  public  amiifcments.  In  1708, 
when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  came  to  England  on  a 
negotiation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ; but  failing  in  his  em- 
bafly,  he  entered  as  a private  foldier  in  the  guards  for  pro- 
tection. By  his  fprightly,  engaging  converfation,  and  in- 
fumating  addrefs,  he  foon  acquired  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fafhion  ; from  whom  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  “ the  Swifs  Count.”  He  is  twice  mentioned 
under  this  title  in  the  “ Tatler,”  Nos.  12.  and  iS  ; and  in 
Mr.  Duncomb^s  “Collection  of  Letters  of  feveral  eminent 
Perfons  deceafed,”  there  is  a humorous  dedication  of  Mr. 
Hughes’s  “ Vifion  of  Chaucer’’  to  “ the  Swifs  Count.” 
He  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  a fubfeription,  with  which,  in 
] 709,  he  was  enabled  to  furnifh  out  the  opera  of  “ Thomy- 
ris,”  which  was  written  in  Englilh,  and  performed  at  the 
queen’s  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  mufic,  however, 
was  Italian,  con  filling  of  airs  felecled  from  the  operas  of 
Bononciui,  Scarlattti,  Steftani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni. 
Moll  of  the  fongs  in  “ Tlinmyris”  were  excellent  for  the 
time,  particularly  thofe  by  Bononciui. 

• Valentini,  Margarita,  and  Mrs.  Tofts  fung  in  it ; and 
Heidegger,  by  this  performance  alone,  was  a gainer  of  50a 
guineas. 

He  is  laid,  by  Motteux,  to  have  feleded  the  airs  for 
Thomyris  ; he  appears  as  a dramatic  writer  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  Antiochus  ; and  likewife  in  that  of  the  opera  of 
“ Amadige,”  or  Amadis  of  Gaul,  which  he  dedicates  to 
the  earl  of  Burlington  in  1715,  and  which  he  fays,  “ more 
immediately  claimed  his  lordthip’s  protection,  as  it  was 
compofed  in  his  own  family,  meaning  by  Handel,  who  re- 
dded in  Burlington  houfc,  as  his  lordlhip’s  maeltro  di  cap- 
pella. 

The  judicious  remarks  which  he  made  on  feveral  defeats 
in  the  conduit  of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  which 
he  threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the  royal 
theatre,  foon  eftablilhed  his  charaiter  as  a good  critic.  Ap- 
peals were  made  to  his  judgment  ; and  fome  very  magnifi- 
cent and  elegant  decorations,  which  were  introdued  upon  the 
fcage  in  confequence  of  his  advice,  gave  fuch  fatisfaition  to 
George  II.,  who  was  fond  of  operas,  that  upon  being  informed 
to  whofe  genius  he  was  indebted  for  thefe  improvements,  his 
majefty  Was  pleafed  from  that  time  to  countenance  him, 
and  he  foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera-houfe 
in  the  Haymarket.  tie  then  let  about  improving  another 
fpecies  of  diverlion,  not  lefs  agreeable  to  the  king,  which 
was  mafquerades,  and  over  thefe  he  always  preiided  at 
the  king’s  theatre.  He  was  likewife  appointed  mailer  of 
the  revels.  The  nobility  now  carefled  him  fo  much,  and  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  his  talle,  that  all  fplendid  and  elegant 
entertainments  given  by  them  upon  particular  occaiions,  and 
all  private  alfemhlibs  by  fubfeription,  were  fubmitted  to  his 
tiiredlion. 

From  the  emoluments  of  thefe  feveral  employments,  he 
vained  a regular  and  coniiderable  income,  ;unounting,  it  is 
Lid,  in  fome  years,  to  500c/,  which  he  fpent  with  much 
hLu'^y  ; particularly  in  the  maintenance  of  perhaps  a 


fomewhat  too  luxurious  table  ; fo  that  it  be  may  faid,  that  he 
raifed  an  income,  but  never  a fortune. 

His  peccadillos,  however,  if  they  may  he  called  by  fi> 
mild  a name,  were  completely  “ covered”  by  his  “ cha- 
rity.” 

After  a fuccefsful  mafquerade,  he  has  been  known  to  give- 
away feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a time.  “ You  know  poor 
objects  of  diltrefs  better  than  Ido,”  he  would  frequently 
fay  to  the  father  of  the  gentleman  who  fun u flics  this  anec- 
dote : “ be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me.” 

This  well-known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much  to 
his  carrying  on  that  diverlion  with  fo  little  oppoiition  as 
he  experienced. 

Pope  (l)unciad,  1.  289  ) calls ‘the  bird  which  attended  on 
the  goddefs, — “amonlter  of  a fowl,”  fomething  betwixt  "<r 
Heidegger  and  “ ow  l,”  and  explains  Heidegger  to  mean 
“ a ftrange  bird  from  Switzerland,  and  not  (as  fome  have 
fuppofed)  the  name  of  an  eminent  perfo.n,  who  was  a man 
of  parts,  and  as  was  faid  of  Petronius,  “ arbiter  elegan- 
tiarum.” 

That  he  was  a good  judge  of  mufic  appears  by  the  an  s 
which  he  feleCled  for  feveral  of  the  firft  palliccio  operas  : but 
this  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  mental  abilities  :■  unlefs  we 
add,  what  we  have  good  authority  for  faying  in  honour  to 
his  memory,  that  he  walked  from  Charing-crofs  to  Temple- 
bar,  and  back  again  ; and  when  he  came  home  wrote  down 
every  fign  on  each  fide  of  the  Strand. 

As  to.  his  perfon,  though  he  was  tall  and  well  made, 
it  was  not  very  pleafing,  from  an  uimfual  hardnefs  of  fea- 
tures. 

There  is  a mezzotinto  of  Heidegger  by  J.  Faber  1742, 
(another  copy  dated  1749)  from  a painting  by  Vanloo,  a 
finking  likenefs,  now  ( 1784)  in  the  poffeflion  of  Peter  Craw- 
ford, efq.  His  face  is  alfo  introduced  in  more  than  one  of 
Hogarth’s  prints; 

But  he  was  the  firft  to  laugh  at  his  own  ughnefs  ; and  he 
once  laid  a wager  with  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  that,  within 
a given  time,  his  lordftiip  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce fo  hideous  a face  in  all  London.  After  flriht  fearch, 
a woman  was  found,  whofe  features  were  at  firft  fight 
thought  ftronger  than  Heidegger’s  ; but  upon  fetting  her 
head-drefs  upon  himfelf,  he  was  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
won  the  wager.  Jolly,  a well-known  taylor,  carrying  his 
bill  to  a noble  duke;  his  grace,  for  evafion,  faid,  “ Dam 
your  ugly  face,  I will  never  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an 
uglier  fellow  than  yonrfelf !”  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote 
a letter,  and  fent  it  by  a fervant  to  Heidegger  ; faying 
his  grace  wifhed  to  fee  him  the  next  morning  on  particular 
buiinefs Heidegger  attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet 
him;  and  in  confequence,  as  foon  as  Heidegger’s  vifit  was- 
over,  Jolly  received  the  cafli. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montague  (the  memorable 
author  of  the  bottle  conjuror  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market) gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple- 
bar,  to  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry-,  felefting  the 
molt  convivial,  and  a few  hard-drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the 
plot.  Heidegger  was  invited,  and  in  a few  hours  after  din- 
ner, was  made  fo  dead  drunk  that  he  was  carried  out  of  the 
room,  and  laid  infenfible  upon  abed.  A profound  deep  en- 
fued  ; when  the  late  Mr.  Salmon’s  daughter  was  introduced, 
who  took  a mould  from  his  face  in  plalterof  Paris.  From 
this  a malk  was  made,  and  a few  days  before  the  next  mafque- 
rade (at  which  the  king  promifed  to  be  prefent,  with  the 
countefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  application  to  Hei- 
degger’s  valet  de  chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of  cloaths  he 
was  likely  to  wear  ; and  then  procuring  a fimilar  drefs,  and 
a perfon  of  the  fame  flaturc,  he  gave  him  Iris  inftru&ioas. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  mafqnerade,  as  foon  as  his  majcfly 
was  (rated  (who  was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the 
■entertainment,  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  though  con- 
cealed hy  his  drefs  from  the  company),  Heidegger  as  ufual 
ordered  the  mu  Ac  to  play  “ God  lave  the  King  ;”  but  his 
back  was  no  fooner  turned,  than  the  falfe  Heidegger  ordered 
them  to  ilrike  up  “ Over  the  Water  to  Charley.’’  The 
whole  company  were  inftantlv  thunderftruck,  and  all  the 
courtiers,  not  in  the  plot,  were  thrown  into  a ftupid  con- 
fternation.  Heidegger  flew  to  the  muAc-gallery,  fwore, 
(lamped,  and  raved  ; aocufcd  the  muficians  of  drunkennefs, 
or  of  being  fet  on  by  forr.e  fee  ret  enemy  to  rnin  him. 
The  king  and  the  countcfs  laughed  fo  immoderately,  that 
they  hazarded  a difeovery.  While  Heidegger  Aaid  in  the 
gallery  “ God  fave  the  King”  was  the  tune  ; but  when,  after 
letting  matters  to  rights,  lie  retired  to  cue  of  the  dancing- 
rooms,  to  obferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company, 
the  counterfeit  ftepping  forward,  and  placing  hirnfelf  upon 
the  floor  of  the  theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mufic-gallery, 
called  out  in  a moA  audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger, 
damned  them  for  blockheads,  had  he  not  juft  told  them 
to  play  “ Over  the  Water  to  Charley?”  A paufe  enfued  ; 
ihemulicians  who  knew  his  character,  in  their  turn,  thought 
him  either  drunk  or  mad  ; but  as  he  continued  his  vocifera- 
tion, “ Charley”  was  played  again.  At  this  repetition  of 
the  fuppofed  affront,  fume  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
who  always  attended  upon  tliefe  occaflons,  were  for  amend- 
ing the  gallery,  and  kicking  the  muficians  out  ; but  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  hirnfelf,  iti- 
terpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  ConfuAon. 

Shame!  Shame!”  refounded  from  all  parts;  and  Hei- 
degger  once  more  flew  in  a violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the 
theatre  facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu, 
artfully  addreffing  hirnfelf  to  hint,  told  him,  “ the  king  was 
in  a violent  paflion  ; that  his  befl  way  was  to  go  inftantlv  and 
make  an  apology,  for  certainly  the  muficians  were  mad,  and 
afterwards  to  difeharge  them.”  Almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  he 
ordered  the  falfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  feene  now 
became  truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heideg- 
ger had  no  fooner  made  an  humble  apology  for  the  infolence  of 
bis  muficians,  but  the  falle  Heidegger  advanced,  and  in  a plain* 
tive  tone,  cried  out ; indeed,  fire,  it  was  not  my  fault,  “ but 
that  devil  in  my  liketiefs.”  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round, 
flared,  daggered,  grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a word. 
The  duke  then  humanely  whifpered  in  his  ear  the  fum  of 
his  plot,  and  the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his 
malic.  Here  ended  the  frolic;  but  Heidegger  fwore 
he  would  never  attend  any  public  amufement,  it  that  witch 
the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break  the  mould,  and  melt 
down  the  malk  before  his  face. 

To  this  occurrence  the  following  imperfect  ftanzas,  tran- 
feribed  from  the  hand-writing  of  Pope,  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
late. They  were  found  on  the  back  of  a page  containing 
fome  part  of  his  tranflation,  cither  of  the  “ Iliad”  or 
«»  Odvffey,”  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum. 

Then  he  went  to  the  fide-board,  and  called  for  much  liquor, 

And  glafs  after  glafs  he  drank  quicker  and  quicker  ; 

So  that  Heidegger  quoth, 

Nay,  faith  on  his  oath, 

Of  two  hogfheads  of  Burgundy,  Satan  drank  both. 

Then  Heidegger  all  like  the  Devil  appear’d, 

And  (Iraight  the  whole  table  of  dilhes  he  clear’d: 

Then  a friar,  then  a nun, 

And  then  he  put  on 

A face  all  the  company  took  for  his  own. 

Even  thine,  O Falfe  Heidegger ! who  wert  fo  wicked 
To  -let  in  the  Devil 


Being  once  at  a fupper'vrith  a large  company,  when  a ques- 
tion was  debated,  which  nationaliil  of  Europe  had  the 
greateft  ingenuity  ; to  the  furprife  of  all  prefer) t,  he  claimed 
that  character  for  the  Swifs,  and  appealed  to  hirnfelf  for  the 
truth  of  it.  “I  was  horn  a Swifs,”  faid  he,  “and  came 
to  England  without  a farthing,  where  I have  found  means 
to  gain  5000/.  a ytar,  and  to  fpend  it.  Now  T defy  the 
moft  able  Enjjlifhman  to  jro  to  Switzerland,  and  cither  to 
gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it  there.” 

He  always  feemed  fer.lible  of  Handel’s  worth  and  fuperior 
abilities,  favouring  and  accommodating  him  in  all  his  under* 
takings  with  the  ufe  of  his  theatre,  in  preference  to  b;3 
opponents  and  enemies. 

He  died  Sept.  4th,  1750,  at  the  advanced  ng»  of  90 
years,  at  his  houfe  at  Richmond',  in  Surrey,  where  he  was 
buried. 

HEIDELBERG,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  formerly  capital  of  the  palatinate, 
but  ceded,  in  1803,  among  the  indcmni'ies,  to  the  elector  of 
Baden.  It  is  ilttutcd  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Neekar,  and  was 
furronnded  with  walls  in  the  12th  century,  it  has  often  been 
burnt  and  plundered  5 in  1 799  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  The 
univerfity  of  Heidelberg  was  founded  in  1386,  and  has  been 
under  the  diredlion  of  20  profeffors,  of  whom  four  are  Cal- 
vinifts.  When  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Bavariat  s in  1622, 
its  library  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  Although  it 
is  now  fma'l,  it  contains  three  churches  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  Proteftants  of  different  perfualior.s,  fevcral  convents, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a military  hofpital,  more  than  20  foun- 
tains, and  fix  gates.  1 1 has  been  noted  for  its  wines,  and  for  i'. s 
capacious  tun  ; it  is  commercial,  and  has  man  ufaA  tires  of 
fluffs,  filk  (lockings,  & c.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Lu- 
therans, with  a free  toleration  ; 42  miles  S.  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine.  N lat.  49°  24'.  E.  long.  8 ' 43'. 

HEIDELBURG,  a handfome  town  of  America,  in 
Dauphine  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  about  looboufes* 
and  two  German  cburclies  for  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  and 
1990  inhabitants ; 74  miles  N.W.  by  W of  Philadelphia — • 
Alio,  two  townfhips  in  the  fame  Aate,  one  in  York  county, 
the  other  in  that  of  Northampton,  containing  12  38  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement  in  Pennfylvania,  begun 
in  1743  ; feven  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Warwick  townfliip, 
LancaAer  county. 

HEIDELSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  fituated  on  the  Salzbach  ; 17  miles  S.  of 
Heidelberg. 

HE  IFF,  Er,,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Nile,  near  the  great 
Cataract,  anciently  called  “ Pylse  on  which  are  lome  re- 
mains of  a temple  of  Ifis,  and  other  antiquities, 

HEIGHT,  the  third  dimenfion  of  a body  confidered 
with  regard  to  its  elevation  above  the  ground. 

To  find  the  height  of  a hill,  fee  the  article  of  Level- 
ling, towards  the  end. 

Height,  in  AJlronomy , Geography,  &c.  See  Altitude 
and  Elevation. 

Height,  in  the  Manege,  & c.  the  ftature  of  a horfe, 
&c. 

It  is  reputed  an  imperfection  in  a horfe,  when  fet  too 
high  on  his  legs,  i.  e,  when  the  legs  are  too  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body. 

Some  jockeys' have  deteemined  a meafure  for  them  thus  ? 
take  a firing,  and  meafure  from  the  horfe's  withers  to  Lis 
elbow  ; and  what  length  that  is,  the  fame  fhould  he  have 
betwixt  the  elbow  and  the  lower  part  of  the  heels.  Some 
meafure  their  colts  after  this  manner  at  a year  old,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  legs  of  a cob  at  this  age  are  as  long  as  they 
ever  will  be, 
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The  Juke  of  Newcaffle,  and  fir  W.  Hope,  allow  this  to 
hold  generally,  but  not  univerfally. 

Height  of  Land,  in  Geography,  a range  of  mountains, 
extending  from  S.W.  to'N.E.  and  feparating  the  dillrict  of 
Maine  from  Lower  Canada,  giving  rife  to  many  rivers  which 
fall  into  St.  Lawrence  river  and  into  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
tween which  and  St.  Francis  river  are  produced  beech, 
maple,  birch,  hemlock,  and  fir,  fomc^few  white  pines,  but 
no  oak. 

Heights,  in  the  Military  Art,  are  the  eminences  round  a 
fortified  place,  whereon  the  armies  ufually  poll  themfelves. 
The  enemy  had  feized  all  the  heights,  appeared  on  the 
heights,  &c. 

HEILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiian  Pomerelia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Viltnla,  on  a headland  which  projects  into 
the  Baltic;  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dautzic.  N.  lat.  54J  47'. 
E.  long.  18 J 6'. 

HE1LBRONN,  a town  of  Germany,  on  the  Neckar,in 
a country  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  T.  his  tow  n is  well 
built,  and  contains  three  churches,  two  convents,  a feminary, 
a library,  and  public  baths.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial 
town,  but  in  1802  granted  as  an  indemnity  to  the  duke 
(now  king)  of  Wirtemberg  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg. 
N.  lat.  49"  8'.  E.  long.  918'. 

HEILIGENHEIL,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  on  a fmall  river,  which,  foon  after  palling  this 
town,  runs  into  the  Frifche  Haff.  It  was  anciently  a feat  of 
idolatry,  in  which  the  Pruffians  worfhipped  their  deity,  Cu- 
retro,  under  a large  oak.  Of  late  it  has  been  famous  for 
fine  beer  and  white  bread.  N.  lat.  540  26'.  E.  long.  190  53'. 

HEILIGENSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  and  ca- 
pital of  Eichsfeld,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  51° 
23'.  E.  long,  io°  28'. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bamberg  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Bamberg. 

HEIL1GENTHAL,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Ermeland  ; 20  miles  W. S.W.  of  Heillberg. 

HEILIG1NHAFEN,  a fea-port  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Holllein,  near  the  Baltic,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Fe- 
niern  : the  harbour  is  at  fome  difiance,  E.  of  the  town.  N. 
lat.  540  27'.  E.  long.  10  ’ 48'. 

HEILSBERG,  or  Heilsperg,  a town  of  Prufiia,  m 
the  province  of  Ermeland,  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
fixed  his  head-quarters  in  1703  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Koniglberg. 
N.  lat.  540  3'.  E.  long.  20°  55'. 

HEILSBRONN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Anfpach,  on  the  Schwabach,  where  is  a medicinal 
fpring  ; eight  miles  E.N.E.  of  Anfpach.  N.  lat.  49'  20.'  E. 
long.  io°47'. 

HEILTZ-le-Maurupt,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diilricl  of  Vitry-fur-Marne  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Chalons- 
fur-Marne.  The  place  contains  940,  and  the  canton  10,852 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  280  kiliometres,  in  25  com- 
munes. 

HEIN,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Dutch  ad- 
miral, born,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century,  of  pa- 
rents of  obfeure  rank,  was,  in  1623,  a vice-admiral  in  the 
pall  Indies,  and  three  years  afterwards  lie  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  off 
the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  took  feveral  veffels  with  a rich 
booty.  In  1628  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  of  31  (hips,  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  Eall  India  com- 
pany for  the  purpofe  of  intercepting  the  Spaniffi  Plate  fleet. 
The  projedl  fucceeded,  and  the  Dutch  admiral  captured 
the  whole  of  the  (hips,  which  proved  to  be  ol  immeufe  va- 
lue. In  the  following  year  he  engaged  with  a fleet  from 
Dunkirk,  of  which  he  took  three  veffels,  but  fell  himfclf 
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in  the  adlion.  He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  at  Delft  1 
where  a fplendid  monument  was  eretted  to  his  memory. 
Moreri. 

HEINASE,  among  Sporlfmer.,  a roe-buck  of  the  fourth 
year. 

HEINAVESI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Kuopio  ; 37  miles  S.E.  of  Kuopio. 

HEINECIUS,  John  Goltlier,  in  Biography,  waif 
born  at  Eifenberg  in  1681.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
iludy  of  theology,  and  was  for  a time  a preacher  at  Goflar, 
when  he  applied  himfelf  molt  diligently  to  the  fcience  of 
jurifprudence.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  Halle,  and  foon  after  obtained  the  degree  of 
dodlor  of  laws.  In  1720  he  was-  promoted  to  be  public 
profeffor  of  law,  with  the  title  of  counfellor  of  Hate,  but 
in  1724  he  removed  to  Franeker,  where  he  was  made  profi  f- 
for  of  the  fame  fcience.  After  this  lie  was  public  profeffor 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1733116  removed  again  to  Halle,  where 
he  died  in  1741,  leaving  behind  him  very  many  works  as 
memorials  of  his  great  learning  ; among  thefe  may  be  men- 
tioned “ Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Jurifprudentiam  illullran- 
tium,  fecundum  Ordinem  Inflitutionum  Juftiniani  digeilum:’* 
“ Elementa  Juris  Natune  et  Gentium  this  laft  wastranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  by  Dr.  Turnbull.  Heinecius  was  a man 
of  great  diligence  as  well  as  erudition  ; and  his  works,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  extenlive 
knowledge  of  antiquities  difplayed  in  them,  were  well  and 
generally  received. 

Heinecius,  John  Michael,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  Jena  in  1696.  He 
lludied  the  Oriental  languages  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 
under  the  celebrated  Ludolph,  in  whofe  houie  he  reiided, 
and  by  whofe  advice  he  went  afterwards  to  Gieffen,  to  at- 
tend the  ledlures  of  fome  other  celebrated  profeffors.  In  1699 
he  accepted  an  invitation  of  becoming  deacon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Goflar,  where  he  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  learned  works.  After  nine  years  refi- 
dence  at  Goflar,  he  was  appointed  pallor  of  St.  Ulrich's 
church  at  Halle.  Here  he  died  in  1722.  His  numerous 
works  are  written  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  the  German 
language,  of  which  we  may  notice  his  “ Account  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Goflar  and  the  neighbouring  Places  and 
his  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  church..  Gem 
Biog. 

HEINICHEN,  George,  a young  Saxon  compofer, 
who,  travelling  through  Italy  in  1728,  fet  two  operas  for 
the  Venetian  theatre,  which  were  very  favourably  received, 
at  a time  when  Haffe  and  Vinci  had  refined  the  talle  of  that 
city. 

Heinichen,  John  David,  a German  mufician  of  great 
eminence,  in  the  fervice  of  the  eledloral  king  of  Poland. 
Being  appointed  maellro  di  cappella  at  tliat  court,  after  he 
had  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  drew  up  a treatife  on 
thorough-bafe  or  accompaniment  with  fo  much  intelligence, 
clearnefs,  and  fcience,  that  Marpurg  ilyles  him  the  Rameau 
of  Germany.  He  taught  Quant/,  compofition  ; and  com- 
pofed  for  the  Italian  opera  at  Drefden,  when  Senelino  was 
the  principal  finger  there,  between  whom  there  was  a quar- 
rel, in  confequence  of  which,  Senefino  engaged  with  Han- 
del to  fing  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  Heinichen 
died  in  1729,  the  fame  year  that  the  quarrel  happened  be- 
tween Handel  and  Senefino  in  London. 

HEINOLAX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Tavailland  ; 55  miles  E.  of  Tavallhus. 

HEINSBERG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilricl  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  j 10  miles  S.  of  Ruremond,  The  place  con- 
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tains  1333,  and  the  canton  18,331  inhabitants,  in  32  com. 
munes.  N.  lat.  510  2'.  E.  long.  6J  1'. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Ghent 
in  1 580.  On  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries, 
his  father,  who  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, took  his  family  lirllto  England,  and  then  to  Holland, 
where  he  fettled  at  the  Hague.  Here  and  at  Zealand  Daniel 
received  his  education.  At  a very  early  age  he  difplaycd 
confiderable  talents  ; he  began  to  make  Latin  verfes  before 
he  underlfood  the  rules  of  prolodv,  and  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  computed  an  elegy  of  much  merit  on  the  death 
of  a play-fellow.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  font 
to  Iludy  the  law  at  Franeker,  but  lie  preferred  Greek  lite- 
rature, and  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  it.  He  next  removed  to 
Leyden,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  Scaliger’s  in  fir  motions 
and  friendfhip.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  read 
public  ledlures  at  Leyden  on  the  dailies.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  profeffor  of  politics  and  hiilory,  and  made 
fecretary  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity.  In  1619  lie  was 
fecretary  to  the  Rates  of  Holland  at  the  fynod  of  Dort.  He 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  counfellor  to  Guflavus 
Adolphus,  and  that  of  knight  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  He 
was  offered  confiderable  preferment  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
if  he  would  fettle  at  Rome,  but  he  preferred  remaining  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1655.  As  a critic  and  commen- 
tator lie  publiflied  notes  on  Silius  Italicus,  and  the  New  Tef- 
tarnent.  He  gave  new  editions  of  Horace,  Seneca’s  tra- 
gedies, Heiiod,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Theocritus,  Theophraf- 
tus,  and  others.  As  an  original  author  his  Latin  poems 
are  moll  elleemed,  and  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  bell  compofers  of  Latin  verfe  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Thefe  have  gone  through  many  editions.  He  pro- 
nounced on  various  occalions  Latin  orations,  which  were 
collected  and  publilhed  at  Leyden.  Moreri. 

Heiksius,  Nicholas,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1620,  and  having  the  advantage  of  his  father’s 
initru&ions,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  connected  with 
fame  of  the  principal  fcholars  of  his  time.  When  he  was 
in  his  twenty-firft  year  he  came  over  to  England,  for  the 
purpofe  of  collating  lbme  MSS.  in  the  univerlity  libraries.  ' 
lie  fpent  many  years  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  fearch- 
11  ig  into  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities,  and  making 
fuch  collections  as  he  thought  might  be  molt  ufeful  to  him. 
He  publilhed  fome  Latin  poems  which  attra&ed  the  notice 
of  Chriltina,  queen  of  Sweden,  whom  he  vifited,  and  who 
honoured  him  with  a very  favourable  reception.  Upon  his 
return  he  fet  out  on  a new  journey  through  France  and  Italy, 
for  the  purpofe  of  purchaling  MSS.  and  medals  for  Clirif- 
tina.  After  this  he  was  nominated  by  the  United  Provinces 
to  the  poll  of  refident  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  with  a falary. 
In  1655  he  returned  to  Holland,  on  occafion  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  received  the  appointment  of  fecretary  to 
the  city  of  Amfterdam.  An  unfortunate  law-fuit  obliged  ' 
him  to  refign  this  office,  and  he  was  again  appointed  refi- 
dent at  Sweden,  and  in  1669  he  was  made  envoy-extraor- 
dinary to  Mufcovy.  In  1675  he  retired  to  Utrecht,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  168 1,  and  was  interred  in  his  father's 
tomb  at  Leyden.  His  poems  paffed  through  many  editions, 
but  his  bell  work  confills  of  his  “ Elegies,’’  and  a pane- 
gyric on  queen  Chrillina.  Like  his  father  he  edited  new 
imprefiions  of  leveral  of  the  clalfics,  and  after  his  death  were 
publiflied  his  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Italicus, 
Petronius,  Phocdrus,  Q.  Curtius,  Tibullus,  and  Tacitus, 
An  edition  of  Virgil,  with  his  notes,  was  publiflied  at  Am- 
ilerdain  in  1746.  Burmann  wrote  his  life,  and  publiflied  his 
Latin  letters,  which  are  highly  praifed  for  purtiy  of  ftyle. 
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HEIR,  formed  of  the  Latin  hares,  of  the  verb  karerc, 
to  Jlick,  remain  fajl,  he  near , follow  immediately.  Sec.  in 
the  Civil  Law,  denotes  the  perfon  who  fucceeds  to  the 
whole  ellate  and  effects  of  another,  whether  by  right  of 
blood  or  of  tellament.  See  Descent. 

The  inllitution  of  an  heir  is  a circumftance  neceflary  to 
the  validity  of  a tellament. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  heirs,  the  apparent  and 
prefurnptive. 

Heir  apparent,  is  he  on  whom  the  fuecelfion  is  fo  fettled, 
that  lie  cannot  be  fet  afide  without  altering  the  laws  of  fuc- 
celfion  r or,  whole  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeafible,  pro- 
vided he  outlives  the  ancellor  ; as  the  eldell  fon  cr  his  iffue, 
who  mull  by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  be  heir  to  the 
father,  whenever  lie  happens  to  die. 

Heir  Prefurnptive,  is  one  who,  if  the  ancellor  fliould  die 
immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  circumllances  of  things, 
be  his  heir  ; but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated 
by  the  contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  ; as  a 
brother  or  nephew,  whofe  prefurnptive  fucceilion  may  be 
deftroyed  by  the  birth  of  a child  ; or  a daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a fon.  Nay, 
even,  if  tlie  ellate  hath  defeended,  by  the  death  of  the 
owner,  to  fuch  brother  or  nephew,  or  daughter  in  the 
former  cafes  the  ellate  (hall  be  taken  away  by  the  birth  of 
a polthunious  fon.  Bro.  tit.  Defc.  58. 

Heir,  in  Common  Law , is  he  who  fucceeds,  by  right  of 
blood,  to  any  man’s  lands,  or  tenements  in  fee. 

For  nothing  paffes  in  common  law,  jure  heereditatis,  by 
right  of  inheritance,  but  fee. 

By  common  law,  therefore,  a man  cannot  be  heir  to  goods 
or  chattels  : for  hares  dicitur  al  kareditate,  it  is  the  inherit- 
ance denominates  the  heir. 

Every  heir  having  lands  by  deferent,  is  bound  by  the  a6ls 
of  his  anceltors,  if  he  be  named  ; it  being  a maxim,  that 
qui  fentit  comtnodum,  fentire  debet  et  onus.  But  though  ever 
fo  much  land  come  to  hur  from  fuch  ancellors  by  gift  in 
tail,  or  conveyance  of  the  father,  and  not  by  defeent,  he  is 
no  way  chargeable  ; and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  all  other 
ellates,  except  fee-fimple. 

E Hates  are  tranfmitted  from  the  ancellor  to  the  heir,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  or  canons  of  inheritance,  for  w hich 
fee  Descent,  Collateral. 

Tliofe  that  are  incapable  of  being  heirs  are  baftards, 
aliens,  and  perfons  attained  for  treafon  or  felony,  (fee  At- 
tainder) ; but  idiots  and  lunatics,  perfons  excommunicated, 
of  that  are  attainted  in  a premunire,  outlaws  in  debt,  Sec.  are 
capable  of  being  heirs. 

The  heir  is  favoured  by  common  law  ; for  not  only  land, 
but  rent  not  due  and  in  arrear  at  the  death  of  the  ancellor, 
Ihall  go  to  the  Ireir  ; fo  corn  fawn  by  a tenant  for  years, 
where  his  term  expires  before  his  corn  is  ripe,  and  every 
thing  failened  to  the  freehold,  timber-trees,  deeds  belonging 
to  the  inheritance,  deer,  conies,  pigeons,  fllh,  See.  go  to  the 
heir.  If  an  heir  hath  made  over  lands  fallen  to  him  by  de- 
fault, execution  fliall  be  had  againll  him  to  the  value  of  the 
laud,  &c.  if  it  be  not  fold  bond  fide  before  the  a&ion  brought, 
in  which  cafe  there  is  a facing  by  the  flat.  3 & 4 Will.  Sc 
Mary,  cap.  14.  and  it  Ihall  be  tried  by  a jury,  whether  the 
heir  hath  fuch  lands,  and  what  is  their  value,  in  order  to 
make  the  heir  anlwerable.  A creditor  may  fue  either  the 
heir,  executor,  or  adminiilrator,  each  of  whom  is  charge- 
able; but  when  an  heir,  on  being  fued,  pays  his  aneeflor  s 
debts,  he  fliall  be  reimburfed  by  the  executors  of  fuch  an- 
cellors, if  he  has  affets  in  his  hands.  The  heir  can  force 
the  adminiilrator  to  pay  debts  out  of  the  perfonal  eltate, 
in  order  to  preferve  tire  inheiitacee  free  ; and  where  an  exe- 
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eutor  has  affi.ts,  lie  is  compellable  in  equity  to  redeem  a 
mortgage  and  difeharge  debts. 

Moveables,  or  chattels  immoveable,  are  given  by  tefla- 
rr.ent,  to  whom  the  tefla'cor  thinketh  lit  ; otherwife  they  lie 
at  the  difpolition  of  the  ordinary,  to  be  diAributcd  as  lie  m 
confcience  likes  bell. 

Heir  Loft.  See  Last  Heir. 

H yaw- loom,  formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  loom,  denoting 
limb  or  member,  in  our  Laiv-loohs,  figtiifies  fuch  goods  and 
perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried,  after  the  owner's, 
deccafe,  but  go  by  fpecial  cullom  to  the  licir  along  with 
the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executor  of  the  lalt  pro- 
prietor. 

“ Confue'udo  hundredi  de  Stretford,  in  com.  Oxon  eil 
quod  haeredi  s tenementorum  infra  huudredum  predict. exiilen. 
poll  mortem  antecefiorum  Riorum  habebunt,  &c.  princi- 
palium,  Ang  ice  an  heir-loomc,  viz.  de  quodam  genere 
catallorum,  utenfdium,  See.  optimum  plaultrum,  optimum 
carucam,  optimam  ciphum,  See.”  Coke  on  Littleton,  388. 

Heir-looms  arc  generally  fuch  things  as  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  damaging  or  difmembering  the  freehold  ; 
otherwife,  the  general  rule  is,  that  no  chattel  intereft  what- 
soever Avail  go  to  the  heir,  not  with  (landing  it  is  exprefsly 
limited  to  him  and  his  heirs,  but  fliall  be  veiled  in  the  exe- 
cutor. (Co.  Litt.  388.)  13ut  deer  in  a real  authorized 
park,  iiihes  in  a pond,  doves  in  a dove-houfe,  Sec.  though 
in  themfelves  perfonal  chattels,  yet  are  fo  annexed  to,  and 
fo  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  the  inheritance,  that  they 
fliall  accompany  the  land  wherever  it  veils,  by  either  de- 
feent  of  purehafe.  (Co.  Litt.  8.)  Thus,  the  ancient  jewels 
of  the  crown  are  held  to  be  licir-looms  ; becaufe  they  are 
neceflary  to  maintain  the  (lace,  and  fupport  the  dignity  of 
the  fovereign  for  the  time  being.  Charters  likewife,  and 
deeds,  court-rolls,  and  other  evidences  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  the  chelts  in  which  they  are  contained,  fliall  pafs 
together  with  the  land  to  the  heir,  in  the  nature  of  heir- 
looms, and  fliall  not  go  to  the  executor.  (Bro.  ah.  tit. 
Chattels,  18.)  By  fpecial  cullom  alfo,  in  fome  places,  car- 
riages, r.teniils,  and  other  houfhold  implements,  may  be 
heir-looms  (Co.  Litt.  18.  185.)  ; but  fuch  cullom  mud 
be  llridtly  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  by  almoit  general 
Cullom,  whatever  is  ilrongly  affixed  to  the  freehold  or  in- 
heritance, and  cannot  be  levered  from  thence  without  vio- 
lence or  damage,  is  become  a member  of  the  inheritance, 
and  fliall  thereupon  pafs  to  the  heir;  as.  chimney-pieces, 
pumps,  old  fixed  or  dormant  tables,  benches,  and  the  like. 
(12  Mod.  520.)  Other  perfonal  chattels,  that  defeend  to 
the  heir  in  the  nature  of  heir-looms,  are  a monument  or  tomb- 
ffone  in  a church,  or  the  coat-armour  of  his  ancellor  there 
hung  up,  with  the  banners  and  other  enfigns  of  honour 
bated  to  his  degree.  (12  Rep.  105.  Co.  Litt.  18)  Pews 
in,  the  church  are  fomewhat  of  the  lame  nature,  which  may 
defeend  by  cullom  immemorial  from  the  ancellor  to  the  heir 
( 3 Inlt.  202.  12  Rep.  105.)  Heir-looms,  though  they 
be  mere  chattels,  cannot  be  devifed  away  from  the  heir  by 
will ; but  fuch  a devife  is  void,  even  by  a tenant  in  fee- 
flmple.  (Co.  Litt.  185  ) For  though  the  owner  might, 

during  his  life,  have  lold  or  difpofed  of  them,  as  he  might 
of  the  timber  of  the  ellate,  fincc,  as  the  inheritance  was  his 
own,  he  might  mangle  or  difmember  it  as  he  pleafed  ; yet 
they  being  at  his  death  inllantly  veiled  in  the  heir,  the  de- 
vife  (which  is  fubfequent,  and  not  to  take  effect  till  after  his 
death)  fliall  be  pollponed  to  the  cultom,  whereby  they  have 
already  defeended.  Blackft.  Com.  book  ii. 

HEIR  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Abu  Arifcb. 

HEIRESS,  Stealing  of  an.  See  Forcible  Altludion. 
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HEIRS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  oecafionally  applied 
to  the  young  trees  in  coppice- woods. 

HE1SHER  Islands,  in  Geography,  two  finall  iflands 
oi  Scotland  ; 15  miles  N.  of  North  Uiit  ifland.  N.  lat. 
5;c  46.  YV.  long.  7 £ i 

1 1 LESS,  John,  ill  Biography,  refident  for  the  eledlor  pala- 
tine at  the  court  of  France,  is  known,  and  mentioned  here, 
lor  a hiltory  of  the  German  empire,  flrlt  j ublilhed  at 
Paris  in  1684,  in  two  vols.  410.  A new  edition  of  it  was 
printed  by  M.  Vogel  in  1731  in  three  volumes.  Heifs  died 
at  Paris  in  1C88.  His  work  has  been  charged  with  the  want 
ol  hdelity,  but  it  is  olteii  referred  to.  Morcri. 

HE1S 1 ER,  Laurence,  a celebrated  phyfician,  fnr- 
gecn,  and  anatomill,  who  lias  alio  rendered  himfelf  con- 
ipicuous  among  botanills  by  his  objections  to  the  fyflem 
and  principles  of  Linnaeus,  at  a time  when  they  were  nu  k- 
ing the  great  ell  progreis  in  the  general  eflimation,  was  born 
at  l'rankfoi  t 011  the  Maine,  111  1683.  He  was  educated  in 
fevcral  German  univerlities,  and  in  the  year  J 706  ipent  fotne 
time  in  the  Jludy  of  anatomy  ami  forgery  at  Amfterdatn 
under  Ruyfcli,  then  lo  famous  for  his  dilkdtions  and  anato- 
mical preparations.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  fei  ve 
a-  a furgeon  in  the  Dutch  camp  in  Brabant  ; devoting  the 
fubiequent  winter  to  further  improvement,  under  Boerhaave 
and  Ins  eminent  colleagues,  who  at  that  time  attracted  flu- 
dents  fiom  all  pari  s to  the  um/erlity  or  Beydcn,  where 
Heillcr  took  his  degree.  Returning  afterwards  to  the  camp, 
lie  was,  in  J 709,  appointed  phyliciaii-general  to  the  Dutch 
military  holpital.  1 he  experience  he  thus  acquired,  turned 
to  account  by  his  great  applicaMon  and  acutenels,  railed  him 
to  a diflinguiflied  rank  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  furgery, 
especially  as  he  had  a genius  for  mechanics,  and  was  by  that 
means  enabled  to  bring  about  great  improvements  in  the  in- 
flrumental  branch  of  his  art.  ‘in  1710  lie  became  profefTor 
of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  Altorf  in  the  little  canton  of  Uri, 
and  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  by  his  lcdlures  and  writ- 
ings. I en  years  afterwards  a more  advantageous  lituation 
offered  it felf  to  him  at  Hclmltad,  where  lie  became  phyli- 
cian,  with  the  title  of  Aulic  counfellor,  as  ufual,  to  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick,  as  well  as  profeflor  of  medicine,  and  after- 
wards of  furgery  and  botany,  in  that  univerfity.  Here  he 
continued  till  his  death,  w hich  happened  in  1758,  at  I he  a<re 
of  75.  The  czar  Peter  invited  him  to  Rufliu,  but  he  v:as 
too  comfortably  htuated  in  Germany,  where  the. favour  of 
fcveral  fovereigns  already  (hone  upon  him  at  an  early  period, 
to  accept  the  imitation. 

Heiller  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  publilh  a number 
of  books  relating  to  anatomy  and  furgery,  to  fcveral  of 
which  he  fupplied  figures  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  Amamr 
thefe,  Ins  moll  diflinguiflied  work  is  the  Compendium  si  11  cite  - 
micum,  an  odtavo  volume,  lirll  printed  in  1717,  which  became 
quite  a claffical  book,  fuperfeding  all  that  had  been  previoully 
in  life  in  the  fcLooJs.  It  went  through  numerous  editions, 
w ltn  lucceffive  additions  and  improvements,  and  was  tranllatcd 
into  moll  of  the  modern  languages.  In  the  preface  he  labours 
to  expofe  the  defedls  of  the  principal  author  who  had  hither- 
to been  in  popular  ufe,  Verheyen  ; centring  him,  not  un- 
jufUy,  for  his  omilfion  of  fome  of  the  principal  dilcoveries  of 
dieers  eminent  Engliili  and  Italian  anatomilis,  and  others. 
Indeed  his  criticifms  of  this  author  arc  fo  well  fuprorted  by 
references,  and  authorifed  by  fadl,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
his  having  entirely  driven  him  off  the  llage.  Heifter’s  Com - 
pendnnn  is  very  excellent  for  its  concifenels  and  clearnefs,  both 
as  an  anatomical  and  phyfiological  fchool-book.  Nor  did 
Ins  “ Inftitutions  of  Surgery,”  publilhed  in  German  in  1718 
procure  him  lefs  decided  authority  in  that  line.  The  book 
was  tranllatcd  into  Latin,  and  molt  of  the  modern  languages 
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of  Thn-op.*,  and  went  through  numerous  editions.  He  wrote 
all'o  fome  works  on  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  medicine,  in 
which  his  opinions  are  formed  on  the  mechanical  principles 
of  the  Boerhaavian  fchool,  chemiftry  being  fcarcely  morecon- 
fidered  in  the  phyfiological  fpeculations  of  that  day,  than 
the  agency  of  the  vital  principle,  both  which  have  made  fo 
great  a figure  fince.  A valuable  pradlieal  work  of  Heifter’s, 
a collciflion  of  medical,  furgical,  and  anatomical  obferva- 
tions,  in  quarto,  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  an  Englilh 
trail  fiation. 

Heifier  feems  early  to  have  had  a tafte  for  botany,  and  to 
have  collected  plants,  as  Haller  obferves,  in  his  various  jour- 
neys. This  talle  enabled  him  to  fill  the  botanical  chair  at 
H clmftad  witli  credit  and  fatisfaftion,  and  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  garden  there,  which  he  much  enriched,  and  of  which 
lie  publifhed  a catalogue  in  1734,  in  8vo  , arranged  alphabeti- 
cally. At  the  end  of  this  little  volume  he  ellablifties  16  new 
genera,  rnollly  named  after  botaniils,  or  elfe  without  any 
found  principles  of  nomenclature.  Still  lefs  are  their  defi- 
nitions well  chofen.  Heifier  lofi  fight  of  the  only  clue  to 
i'olid  botanical  characters,  the  frudtilieaiion,  loofely  regarding 
the  whole  plant,  and  choofing  his  diferiminative  marks  from 
the  mofi  vague  and  trifling  fources.  Thus,  he  makes  Ama- 
r anions  tricolor  a genus,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  coloured 
leaves,  and  he  names  this  new  genus  PJittacus,  becaufe  its 
hues  refemble  a parrot ; not  confidering  that  the  name  is 
already  eilablifhed  in  zoology,  and  that  any  perfon  might  as 
well  make  a genus  of  a white  rofe,  and  call  it  a Horfc , be- 
caufe fome  horfes  are  white.  His  StiJJeria  indeed  is  a good 
genus,  the  Slapelia  of  Linnaeus  and  others,  but  without  any 
character,  and  he  may  be  content  with  negledt  in  this  in- 
ilance,  if  he  efcapes  criticifm  in  the  reft.  His  firft  botanical 
publication,  De  CoUeflione  Simplicium , was  the  inaugural  dif- 
fertation of  one  of  his  pupils  named  Rabe,  printed  in  1722. 
This,  by  Haller’s  account,  is  itill  more  unworthy  of  a plulo- 
fopher.  If  he  had  written  nothing  elfe,  his  botanical  la- 
bours fhould  have  been  configned  to  oblivion,  in  confideration 
of  his  merits  in  a more  important  pradlical  fcience  ; but  his 
fubfequent  works  rank  him  as  an  original  writer,  even  on  the 
fubjedi  of  vegetables.  If  we  differ  from  him,  we  refpeCt  him 
as  a man  who  thought  for  himfelf,  and  who  perhaps  might 
have  thought  better,  had  he  been  favoured  with  leifure  to 
look  deeper,  and  not  been  warped  by  preconceived  ideas. 
In  1732  he  publifhed  a differtation  on  the  “ Ufe  of  the 
Leaves”  in  founding  genera  of  plants,  preferring  thofe  parts 
for  a natural  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  obfeurity  and 
difficulty  attending  thofe  of  the  flower.  Our  ideas  on  this 
fubjeft  will  be  found  under  the  article  Conrad  Grsner,  and 
are  fufficiently  familiar  to  all  who  have,  at  this  day,  ftudied 
botany  at  all. 

In  Auguil,  1741,  our  author  came  forth  as  the  profeffed 
adverfary  of  Linnxus,  in  the  inaugural  differtation  of  one  of 
his  pupils  named  Goeckel,  entitled  Mcditationes  et  Animad- 
’Ler/toncs  in  novum  Syjlma  Botanicum  fexuale  Linnai.  This 
very  pupil  feems,  by  a note  in  p.  50,  to  have  been  chofer  for 
the  purpofe,  becaufe  his  maternal  grandfather,  named  Loch- 
tier,  had  written  a fplcndid  book  on  the  Ananas,  or  Pine- 
apple, and  Linnxus,  if  he  chofe  to  alter  the  barbarous  name, 
ought,  it  foetus,  to  have  called  the  genus  Lochneria , whereas 
he  termed  it  Bromelia!  Such  a reafon  might  as  well  have 
been  kept  out  of  fight.  But  the  arguments  by  which  the 
learned  profefTor  and  his  pupil  attempt  to  prove  the  pofition 
they  a flu  me,  that  the  “ method  of  Linnaeus  is  extremely 
difficult,  very  doubtful,  and  uncertain,”  are  not  more  cogent. 
They  declare  that  the  ftamens  and  piftil  of  two  fpecies  of 
Alee,  the  margaritifera  and  another,  appeared  fo  comprefled, 
conftri&cd,  and  confufcd,  that  they  could  make  out  nothing 


of  their  fhape  or  number  ; that  they  could  fee  nothing  cf  'thi 
ftamens  or  piftils  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  without  fepa- 
rating  the  petals,  of  which  it  appears  they  never  thought 
till  thofe  parts  fell  of  themfelves.  They  found  no  lefs  diffi- 
culty in  the  common  Chickweed,  A [fine  media  ( Stellar  ia  media, 
FI.  Brit.  473.  Lngl.  Bot.  t.  537),  of  which,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  examine  the  ftamens,  they  could  indeed  perceive 
the  anthers,  but  fo  entangled  together,  that  they  coul.l 
fcarcely  difeern  any  one  ftamen  clearly  and  diftinctlv,  much 
lefs  count  the  whole  ! So  much  for  their  objections  to  the 
Linnxan  fyftem  of  arrangement ! and  we  have  only  to  con- 
gratulate ourfelves  that  their  countryman  Hedwig  was  blefi 
with  more  ncutenefk  of  bodily  and  mental  vifion.  Some  ob- 
jedlions,  relative  to  the  natural  order  to  which  the  Alftne  be- 
longs, concerning  the  variablenefs  or  anomalies  of  number  in 
that  order  are  more  to  the  purpofe,  but  it  is  really  aftonifl:- 
ing  that  any  man  fhould  have  fufficiently  examined  nature  and 
the  works  of  Linnaeus  to  find  out  this  particular  difficultv, 
and  yet  not  have  been  ftruck  with  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  flruggled  again!!  it.  A natural  philofopher, 
in  the  honed,  purfuit  of  truth,  contending  with  thofe  intrica- 
cies of  nature  which  the  human  mtelledl  is  competent  but 
partially  to  unravel,  is  entitled  to  a fhare  of  the  refpedl  fo 
jufily  due  to  a good  man  ftruggling  with  adverfity,  and  a 
well-turned  mind  will,  in  neither  cafe,  withhold  its  admiration 
or  affiftance.  Heifier  is  not  much  more  candid  in  his  criticifms 
of  the  Linnaean  nomenclature,  for  as  he  could  not  perceive  the 
benefit  of  eltablifhing  corredl  genera,  on  principles  derived 
from  the  fructification,  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  naming  fuch  with  fymmetry  and  confiftencv. 
If  there  be,  as  we  mu  it  allow,  fome  jultice  in  his  objection 
to  a fubftitution  of  the  Linnaean  fpecific  definitions,  often  ex- 
tending to  1 2 words,  in  place  of  the  old  more  compendious 
pharmaceutical  names,  that  objection  has  been  fubfequently 
removed  by  the  invention  of  trivial  or  fpecific  names. — An- 
other differtation  of  Heifter’s,  publifhed  in  Odl.  1 74 1 - de  No- 
minum  Plantarum  Mutations  utili  ac  noxia,  is  a more  diffufe  and 
elaborate  attack  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  great  SwedilTt 
teacher,  whom  however  he  terms  “ a moft  diligent  and  moil 
valuable  botanifl.”  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  infli- 
gated  to  thefe  attacks  by  any  perfonal  enmity,  nor  by  any- 
more extraordinary  flow  of  bile  than  was  ui'ual  among  con- 
troverfialifts,  of  that  day-  at  lead.  The  portrait  of  Heifier, 
very  well  executed,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Compendium 
Anatomicum,  has  an  animated  countenance,  not  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  eagernefs  or  irritability-.  Whatever  he  purfued,  he 
purfued  with  ardour,  and  perhaps  as  he  advanced  in  age, 
feated  in  profeffional  llatc,  he  grew  more  pertinacious  in  his 
opinions.  Hence  his  fubfequent  attacks  on  Linnxus  are 
marked  with  more  vehemence,  but  proportionably-,  as  ufual, 
with  lefs  realon,  and  therefore  we  pafs  them  over  here.  In 
1748,  notvvithllanding  his  difiike  to  the  Linnxan  principles, 
he  publifhed  a Syflema  Plantarum  Generals  ex  frudif.caiione , 
cui  anncBuntur  r eg  it! a ejvfdem,  de  Nominilus  Plantarum,  a Ce- 
leb. Linnai  long'e  d’rverfa.  This  fyftem  is  allied  to  that  of 
Boerhaave,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  originality-  or 
ingenuity,  nor,  though  it  takes  into  confideration  many  par- 
ticulars of  general  habit  or  flrudlure,  is  it  more  natural  than 
the  profeffedly-  artificial  fyftem  of  Linnxus.  Though  he 
will  not  allow  his  antagonift  (if  wx  may  fo  call  a perfon  who 
never  anfwered  or  cenfured  him)  to  contrive  new  names  for 
new  genera,  or  for  original  ideas,  he  himfelf  changes  old  onc3 
without  fcruple,  ar.d  would  call  Briza,  Tremularia  ; Coi.x, 
Lacrymaria  ; Ftjluca , Frjlucaria  ; Mefemlryantkcmum,  Ficula  ; 
Galanthus,  Nivaria  ; Sec- 

We  fhall  conclude  with  mentioning  a very  fplcndid  publi- 
cation of  Heifier  in  folio,  in  1753,  in  which  he  dc-f  :ribes  the 
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Amaryllis  oruntalis  of  Linnaeus,  which  flowered  with  him, 
perhaps  for  the  (irfl  time  in  Europe,  three  years  before. 
This  he  names  Brunfvigia , after  his  patron  and  fovereign, 
• and  diiplays  its  magnificence  in  three  coloured  plates.  The 
fame  plant  has  fince  bloflbmed  at  Schoenbrun,  and  is  figured 
by  Jacquin,  but  though  its  bulbs  are  not  rare,  we  have  never 
heard  of  their  flowering  any  where  elfe.  Haller.  Bibl.  Bot. 
Aikin’s  Gen.  Biogr.  Heifter’s  works.  S. 

HEISTERIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Jacquin,  in  ho* 
nour  of  Dr.  Laurence  Heifler;  fee  that  Article.  Another 
■ plant  had  received  this  name  from  the  hand  of  Linnatus  him- 
fielf,  in  the  Hortus  Clijfortianus,  notwithftanding  the  unfa- 
vourable difpofition  of  HeiHer  towards  the  fexual  fyflem, 
and  the  Linnaean  improvements  in  general ; but  it  was  af- 
terwards properly  reduced  to  Polygala,  and  now  Hands  as 
P.  Hei/leria.  The  prefent  is  a moie  certain  and  very  fine 
genus,  of  which  its  founder  knew  but  one  fpecies,  though 
we  are  poffefled  of  two  more. — Jacq.  Amer.  126.  Linn. 
Gen.  214.  Sehreb.  251.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  579.  Mart. 
Mdl.  Diet.  v.  2.  JufT.  260.  Lamarck.  Di£t.  v.  3.  81.  Illuftr. 
t.  374. — Clafs  and  order,  Decanting.  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Holeracete,  Linn.  Aurantia,  JufT.;  but  we  prelume  to  think 
one  is  not  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other,  and  that  Lamarck 
has  rightly  fuggefted  the  affinity  of  this  genus  to  fome  of 
Juffieu’s  Terebintaeea,  in  which  order  we  would  place  it. 

Gen.  CL  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  bell-fltaped, 
five-cleft,  acute,  fmall,  permanent  4 in  the  fruit  enlarged, 
coloured,  with  blunted  points.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate, 
concave,  acute,  iprending.  S/am.  Filaments  ten,  flat,  ovate, 
acuto,  erect,  five  of  them  (horter  than  the  rell  ; anthers 
•roundiffi  Fiji.  Germen  roundifli,  deprefl'ed  ; ltyle  fliort, 
CTedt ; ltigma  blunt,  four-cleft.  Peric.  Drupa  oblong, 
Abrupt  at  the  fummit,  Handing  on  the  greatly  enlarged  and 
coloured  calyx.  Seed.  Nut  oval,  obtule,  with  a kernel  of 
the  fame  fliape. 

EH'.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  fegments,  permanent,  inferior. 
Petals  five.  Drupa  Handing  on  the  enlarged  coloured 
calyx. 

1.  H.  coccinea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1663.  Jacq.  Amer.  126. 
t.  81.  (Borbonia  frudtu  oblongo  nigro,  calyce  coccineo  j 
Plum.  Gen.  4.) — Leaves  elliptic -oblong,  rounded  at  the 
.bafe,  ffiining.  Flowers  axillary.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  widely 
fpreading,  with  Aiallow  lobes. — Native  of  deep  woods,  near 
torrents,  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  flowering  in  February 
and  March,  and  bearing  fruit  in  June.  Jacquin’s  own  fpe- 
■cimen,  the  only  one  we  have  ever  feen,  is  preferved  in  fir 
Joieph  Banks’s  herbarium,  and  has  fruit,  but  now  flowers. 
Lamarck  reprefents  the  latter  in  his  plate,  which  Jacquin 
does  not,  and  therefore  it  fliould  feem  that  fome  fpecimens 
have  been  acquired  by  the  French,  lince  the  time  of  Plutnier 
.or  .Tacqurn,  though  few  plants  are  lefs  known  to  botanifls. 
of  Linnaeus  never  law  the  Hei/leria  at  all.  We  know  not  why 
he  firH  wrote  Plutnier’ s fynonym  into  his  own  copy  of  the 
Species  Plantarutn,  and  then  erafed  it.  There  feenis  to  be 
no  doubt  of  this  fynonym,  though  Plunder  confounded, 
under  one  genus  with  the  prefent  plant,  the  Laurus  Borbonia 
.of  Linnatus,  which  is  figured  in  his  Nov.  Gen.  t.  2.  at  the  bot- 
tom.— Hei/leria  coccinea  is  deferibed  by  Jacquin  as  an  inele- 
gant branching  tree,  about  20  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  alternate,  oblong,  inclining  to 
elliptical  or  ovate,  with  an  oblique  point,  entire,  rounded  at 
the  bafe,  fmooth,  Alining,  having  a midrib  which  fends  ofl 
feveral  traufverfe  veins,  interbranching  towards  the  margin. 
Footfalls  ffiort  and  thick,  without Jupulas.  Flowers  axillary 
from  fome  of  the  uppermoH  leaves,  folitary,  fmall,  white, 
their  Halks  fearccly  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  leaves,  except 
when  in  fruit.  Calyx  of  the  flower  fmall  and  green  ; of  the 


fruit  greatly  enlarged,  fpreading,  fcarlet,  its  border  in  five 
roundifli,  fliort,  and  very  blunt  fegments.  Fruit  ovate  or  cy- 
lindrical, blunt,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  in  the  centre  of 
which  it  Hands.  Jacquin  fays  nothing  of  its  colour,  but  if 
Plunder's  fynonym  be  right,  the  drupa  is  black.  The  French 
inhabitants  of  Martinico  call  it  Bois  perdrix.  Partridge-tree, 
becaufe  a kind  of  wild  pidgeon,  which  they  mifnatne  a par- 
tridge, is  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 

2.  H.  caufiftora Leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  obovate,  ta- 

pering at  the  bafe.  Flowers  from  the  Hem  and  naked 
branches.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  clofed,  deeply  lobed. — Ga- 
thered in  the  Dutch  fettlements  at  Guiana  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Anderfon,  one  of  whofe  fpecimens  was  given  us  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  in  1791.  This  is  a lofty  tree,  bearing  its 
flowers  and  fruit  from  the  naked  parts  of  the  branches  and 
Hem.  Leaves  alternate,  crowded  about  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  fix  inches  or  more  in  length,  of  a narrow  obovate 
or  oblong  form,  fomewhat  pointed,  entire,  (lightly  wavy, 
light  green,  fmooth,  but  fcarcely  Alining,  reticulated  with 
innumerable  tranfverfe  veins  between  the  great  ones,  tapering 
down  at  the  bafe  into  a fliort  thick  footjlalh,  without  Jlipulas. 
Of  the  flowers  we  know  nothing.  The  fruit  is  iolitary, 
fcattered,  droopmg,  on  a fliort  Halk,  its  calyx  apparently- 
coloured  like  the  foregoing,  but  larger,  with  much  deeper 
fegments,  which  clofe  about  the  drupa , and  whofe  edges  are 
folded  back. 

3.  FI.  parvifolia . — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  Alining. 
Flowers  axillary.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  widely  (preading,  with 
deep  ovate  lobes. — Difcovered  at  Sierra  Leone  by  Dr.  At- 
zelius,  to  whom  wc  are  obliged  for  fpecimens  in  fruit.  The 
branches  are  in  fome  degree  comprefled  and  two-edged. 
Leaves  alternate,  fcarcely  two  inches  long,  ovate,  with  a 
longifli  blunt  point,  entire  ; rounded  at  the  bafe  ; the  edge 
a little  reflexed  ; fmooth  and  Alining,  eipecially  above,  with 
almoA  imperceptible  veins.  The  flowers  grow  Ironi  little 
fcaly  axillary  buds,  and,  from  the  fears  that  remain,  feem  ta 
be  three  or  four  from  each  bud,  one  of  them  only  remaining 
to  form  fruit.  The  latter  is  rather  drooping,  on  a fliort 
thick  Halk.  Its  calyx  red,  fpreading,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, being  about  half  the  fize  ot  the  lad,  very  deeply 
divided  into  five  ovate  obtufe  lobes,  the  finufes  between 
which  are  reflexed.  Drupa  ovate,  pale  in  the  dry  Hate,  ra- 
ther ffiorter  than  the  lobes.  The  dried  leaves  have  a bitteriih, 
rather  acrid,  flavour,  confirming  what  is  faid  above  of  the 
natural  affinity  of  the  genus,  and  there  is  tome  analogy  be- 
tween the  flefliy-coloured  calyx  of  Hei/leria,  and  the  pulpy 
receptacle  of  the  fruit  of  Anacardium  and  Semecarpus.  We 
have  no  fufficient  opportunity  of  examining,  but  there  feems 
reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  fruit  be  a real  drupa,  or  only  a 
capfule  with  a fiefliy  coat  of  no  great  thicknefs.  S. 

HEITERNSHEIM,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  a principality  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Brifach. 

HEITSBURY,  Hevtksburv,  or  Height/bury,  a bo- 
rough-town and  pariffi  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name, 
county  of  Wilts,  England,  is  feated  in  a valley,  near  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Saliffiury  plain.  It  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough by  prefeription,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  firft  return  was  27  Henry  VI.  The  right  of  election 
is  in  the  burgage -holds,  which  ate  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  were  till  lately  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  iir  W.  P.  A.  A’Court,  bart.  but  the  latter,  having  pur- 
chafed  the  Marlborough  interefl,  has  the  two  feats  in  his  own 
nomination.  This  town  was  fome  time  the  residence  of  the 
emprefs  Maud,  when  (he  contended  with  Stephen  for  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  be- 
longed to  Bartholomew  lord  Burgherfli,  and  was  after- 
wards 
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wards  the  abode  of  the  barons  Hungerford.  Thomas,  lord 
Hungerford,  about  the  year  1400,  built  or  greatly  enlarged 
the  church,  which  was  collegiate  before  the  year  1 300. 
Walter,  lord  Hungerford,  lord  high  treafurer  of  England, 
founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve  poor  men  and  one  woman  ; and 
alfo  built  a houfe  for  a fchoolmalter,  who  was  to  be  a pried:, 
and  not  only  teach  grammar,  but  overlook  the  poor  men. 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  lord  Walter,  obtained  a licence 
from  king  Edward  IV.  to  perfedt  this  charity  and  fettle  a 
chaplain  in  it,  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  in  the  parifh  church, 
for  the  fouls  of  herfelf  and  others.  The  church  is  colle- 
giate, having  four  prebends  in  it,  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salifbury.  The  building  is  fpacious  and  drong, 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a tower. 
The  town,  which  confids  chiefly  of  one  dreet,  was  almod 
entirely  burnt  down  in  the  year  1766,  fince  which  it  has  been 
rebuilt  to  its  former  extent,  and  greatly  improved  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  refpe&ability,  principally  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clothing  manufactories,  which  are  now  car- 
ried on  toaconfiderableextent.  Elere  were  formerly  a weekly 
market  and  two  fairs  yearly  ; the  fird  lias  been  long  difeon- 
tinued  ; and  there  is  only  one  of  the  latter,  which  is  held  on 
the  14th  of  May,  for  cattle,  fheep,  See.  Heytefbury  is  92 
miles  didant  from  London  ; the  population,  returned  in  the 
year  1801,  was  1072  ; the  number  of  houfes  210.  Sir 
W.  P.  A.  A’Court  has  a feat  clofe  to  the  town. 

This  town  was  the  reiidence,  if  not  the  birth  place,  of  a 
▼cry  worthy  man,  and  valuable  antiquary,  William  Cunning- 
ton,  who  laudably  devoted  his  leifure  hours  to  the  invediga- 
tion  of  the  barrows,  encampments,  See.  which  are  very 
numerous  on  Salifbury -plain,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town.  The  refult  of  thefe  refearches  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public  by  fir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  bart.  in  a folio 
book,  entitled  “ Ancient  Wiltfhire.”  This  very  curious 
work  furnifhes  much  valuable  and  intereding  information  re- 
lating to  the  contents  of  barrows,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Under  the  articles  Stone- 
henge, Tumuli,  and  Wiltshire,  we  (ball  have  occafion 
to  revert  to  it  again.  In  a valley  between  this  town  and 
Warminlter,  in  a meadow  called  Pitmcad,  was  difeovered, 
in  the  year  1786,  the  foundation,  with  ted'ellated  pavements, 
&c.  of  a Roman  villa;  and  in  1800  other  vediges  of  the 
Romans  were  found  here.  At  the  end  of  this  valley  is  a lofty 
ridge  of  the  plain,  on  which  are  the  earth-works  of  two 
encampments.  Thefe  are  of  great  extent ; and,  from  their 
Commanding  fituations,  mult  have  been  almod  impregnable. 
One  of  thefe,  called  Scratchbury  cadlr,  comprehends  an 
area  of  forty-one  acres  of  land  : the  other,  named  Battlef- 
burv  callle,  has  a treble  intrenchment.  Britton's  Beauties 
of  Wiltfhire. 

HEL  Rivf.ii,  ia  Cornwall,  falls  into  Falmouth  bay  at 
Little  Dinnis,  and  from  thence,  about  5 1 miles  W.  to 
Gweek,  near  Mawgan,  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels. 

HELAOUA,  a town  of  Nubia,  and  the  lad  fubjeCI  to 
1 he  Ottoman  Porte  ; it  has  a confiderable  garrifon,  and 
plcafant  environs,  which  abound  with  coloquintida  and 
lenna. 

HELCESAITES.  See  Elcf.saitf.s. 

HEECOMA,  7 

HELCOS,  >,  an  ulcer,  or  ulceration. 
HELCOSIS,  3 

HELCYDRION,  from  an  ulcer,  a fmall  ulcerated 
pultule. 

HELCYSMA,  of  'o.m:,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
(dd  writers,  to  iignify  the  fcorke  of  filver,  called  alfo  by 
fome  oncauma.  Diofoorides  fays,  this  has  the  fame  virtues 
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with  the  molybdtena,  and  that  it  was  in  his  time  ufed  like 
that  in  plnders. 

HELCYSTER,  of  IXkcu,  1 draw,  in  Surgery , a hook 
ufed  to  cxtradl  the  foetus  in  difficult  parturition. 

HELDAZOO,  in  Geography,  a imall  ifland  of  Scotland, 
near  the  S.  coad  of  Shetland.  N.  lat.  6o°  13'.  W.  long.  1* 
4 3'- 

HELDBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Coburg  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Coburg. 

FIELDER,  a fortrels  of  North  Holland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Texel,  eredled  for  the  defence  of  Mars-Diep  ; 
taken  by  the  Englifh  under  fir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Aug. 
28,  1799  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Alcmaer.  N.  lat.  53"  2'.  E. 
long.  42^  34'. 

H ELD  RUNG  EN,  a town  of  Germany,  belonging  to 
the  principality  of  Querfurt,  in  a fmall  ilream  near  the  Un- 
dreitt : near  it  are  two  other  towns,  viz.  “ Feftury-Hel- 
drungen”  and  “ Ober-Heldrungen  15  miles  W.  of  Quer- 
furt. N.  lat.  5 1°  1 7'.  E long.  1 1°  20'. 

HELEGUG,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  the  peo- 
ple in  fome  parts  of  England  call  the  anas  arnica  Clujii, 
a web-footed  fowl  common  on  our  fhores.  See  Duck. 

HELEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Sugulmeffa  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Sugulmeffa. 

HELEN,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus, 
the  brother  of  Agamemnon,  and  dolen  from  him  by  Thefeus 
in  the  year  1213  B.C.  but  afterwards  redored  ; die  was  car- 
ried off  a fecond  time  by  Paris  and  taken  to  Troy,  B.C. 
1198,  which  occaiioned  the  war  of  Troy  ; which  fee/  After 
the  deatli  of  Menelaus  die  was  banidied  to  Rhodes,  and 
there  hung  upon  a tree.  Temples  were  ere  died  to  her 
honour. 

FIELENA,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. 

Helena,  in  Biography,  mother  of  Condantine  the  Great, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  of  Drepanum,  in 
Bithynia.  She  attracted  the  notice  of  Condantine  Chlorus 
in  one  of  his  journeys,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  him. 
It  was  made  a condition  by  Maximian,  when  he  adopted 
Condantiusin  292,  that  he  diould  divorce  Helenaand  takes 
wife  of  imperial  blood,  and  from  this  time  die  lived  in  ob- 
feurity  till  the  death  of  her  hufband,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
her  own  fon  Condantine,  who  ever  treated  her  with  the  re- 
fpedt  and  attachment  due  to  a mother.  Upon  his  coriverlion 
to  Chrillianity  die  followed  his  example,  and  became  zealous 
in  the  new  faith.  So  great  was  her  fway  at  this  time,  that 
die  had  the  title  of  Augufta  conferred  upon  her,  w as  re- 
garded as  the  emprefs  at  court  and  in  the  armies,  and 
die  had  the  entire  difpofal  of  a large  revenue.'  .She 
had  the  art  and  induence  to  keep  from  all  public  em- 
ployments the  three  half-brothers  of  Condantine,  ;u;d 
when  her  grandfon  Crifpus  had  fallen  a facrifice . to 
Fauda  his  ftep-mother,  (he  refolved  to  avenge  the  crime, 
and  difeovered  to  the  emperor  the  infidelity  of  that  emprefs, 
which  caufed  her  deftrudtion.  In  326  die  paid  a vidt  to  the 
holy  places  of  Jcrufalem,  which  was  the  epoch  of  that  me- 
morable event  in  eccledadical  hidory  called  the  invention  of  the 
true  crofs.  (See  Cross.)  Having  caufed  a temple  of  Venus, 
built  over  the fuppofed  foite  of  tlie  holy  fepulchrc,  tube  demo’ 
lidied,  a cavern  was  difeovered,  in  which  were  depoiited  three 
croffeSjthought  to  bethofeon  whicliChrid  and  the  two  thieve* 
were  crucified.  Such  a treafure  being  found  out,  it  was 
not  difficult,  by  means  of  feigned  miracles,  to  afeertain  which 
of  the  three  was  that  on  which  the  Saviour  differed.  In- 

ftantly,  the  facred  relic  was  cut  -in  two,  one  half  beino-  ]eft 
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with  the  bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  other  flic  tranfported 
to  her  fon.  Helena  remained  at  Paleftine,  and  built  a church 
at  Bethlehem,  which  (he  confecrated  to  the  fon  of  God, 
and  another  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  She  then  made  a 
progrefs  through  the  chief  churches  of  the  Haft,  fignahzing 
in  every  place  her  piety  and  munificence.  She  died  at  the 
a^e  of  eighty,  in  the  year  328,  was  interred  in  the  imperial 
maufoleum  at  Rome,  and  canonized  as  a faint.  Her  native 
place  Drepanum  was  from  this  time  denominated  by  Con- 
llantine  Helenopolis.  Gibbon. 

Helena,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  fnuated  in  S.  lat.  15-  55'.  W.  long.  5 49',  within 
the  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  and  diftant  4co  leagues 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  is  the  neareft  continent.  Its 
extreme  length  is  10$  miles,  its  breadtli  6\,  its  circumference 
about  28  miles,  and  its  furface,  in  acres,  30,300.  1 his 

ifland,  at  a dillance,  appears  like  an  abrupt  and  rugged  rock  ; 
a nearer  approach  brings  in  view  the  central  eminences,  uu- 
tinguilhed  *bv  fofter  outline,  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
towering  to  tlie  clouds  ; but  on  advancing  itill  nearer,  * le 
fcene  again  changes,  and  the  green  fummits  are  conceale 
from  fight  by  the  intervening  craggy  and  ftupendous  cliffs, 
that  feem  to  overhang  the  fea.  On  rounding  Munden  s 
point,  the  eye  is  fuddenly  relieved  by  a view  of  the  town 
lituated  in  a narrow  valley,  between  two  lofty  mountains  ; 
and  the  interfperfion  of  trees  among  the  white  houfes  has  an 
effeft  highly  pleating  and  pi&urefque.  This  valley,  known 
by  the  name  of  James’s  valley,  is  on  the  N.W.  and  leevvaid 
fide  of  the  ifland,  in  which  fituation  there  is  good  anchorage 
from  8 to  2 C fathoms  ; and  frefli-water  is  conveyed  in  leaden 
pipes  to  the  wharf,  from  a fpring  at  the  dillance  of  two 
miles,  which  affords  a plentiful  iupply.  I he  rile  and  tall  of 
the  tide  at  new  and  full  moon  fometimes  exceed  five  feet  ; 
and  in  1796  the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  15  47  3°  • 
After  palling  the  draw  bridge,  the  way  to  the  town  lies  be- 
tween a line  of  heavy  guns  and  a double  row  of  trees,  of  a 
lively  green,  and  generally  in  full  leaf  ; the  trees  being  fpecics 
of  the  banian  of  India.  The  town  is  entered  by  an  arched 
gate-way,  under  a rampart  or  terrace,  forming  one  fide  of  a 
parade  about  100  feet  fquare.  On  the  left  fide  are  the  go- 
vernment-houfe  and  main  guard-room,  the  former  being  in- 
clofed  with  a wall,  refembling  embrafures,  and  called  the 
caftle.  It  contains  the  governor’s  habitation,  and  the  offices 
of  government.  The  church,  fronting  the  gateway,  is  a 
neat  and  not  inelegant  edifice.  The  principal  ilreet  com- 
mences between  it  and  a pallifade,  inclofing  the  company  s 
gaiden.  It  confifts  of  28  houfes,  mod  of  them  neat  and 
well  conftruflcd,  and  divides  into  two  other  ftreets  ; one  on 
the  E.  leading  to  that  fide  of  the  country  ; the  other  pro- 
ceeding to  the  upper  .part  of  the  valley,  where  are  lituated 
the  barracks,  the  new  garden,  and  the  hofpkal.  In  this 
Ilreet  there  are  many  {hops,  well  llored  with  European  and 
Indian  commodities  : but  the  houfes,  in  general,  are  inferior 
to  t’nofe  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  town,  where  the  principal 
inhabitants  refide.  The  two  hills,  or  ridges,  between 
which  the  town  is  fituated,  are  Rupert’s  on  the  E.,  and 
Ladder-hill  on  the  W.  The  roads  by  which  accefsis  gained 
to  the  interior,  are  formed  on  the  fides  of  thefe  hills,  and  the 
afeent  is  fo  eafy  and  fafe,  that  carts  and  oxen  pafs  along 
without  danger  or  difficulty.  O11  the  firlt  mile  or  two,  the 
traveller  obferves  little  elfe  befides  nakednefs  and  ileri!:ty, 
but  his  curiofity  is  foon  gratified  by  the  fudden  profpe£l  of 
verdure,  woody  heights,  neat  dwellings,  anu  cultivated 
plantations. 

The  ifland  is  unequally  divided  by  a lofty  chain,  or  ridge 
of  hills,  running  nearly  E.  and  W.  in  a curved  direction,  and 
bending  to  the  S.  at  each  extremity.  From  this  chain  al- 


ternate ridges  and  valleys  branch  off  in  various  dire£fions» 
but  chiefly  N*  fend  S.  Diana’s  Peak,  towards  the  E.  end 
of  this  chain,  is  the  higheft  point  of  the  ifland,  and  rifes 
nearly  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  From  the  fum- 
mit  of  this  peak  houfes  and  plantations,  beneath  the  line  of 
figlit,  diverlify  the  profpedl,  and  the  contrail  of  verdant  and 
naked  mountains  render  the  fcene  novel,  pi6lurefque,  and 
majeflic.  The  fummits  and  fides  of  moll  of  the  interior 
heights  arc  wooded  with  the  cabbage-tree  of  the  ifland,  the 
red- Wood,  (a  fpccies  of  ebony,)  ftriug-wood,  dog-wood,  and' 
other  indigenous  trees  and  flirubs.  And  in  lefs  elevated  fitua- 
tions  the  gum-wood  was  formerly  found  in  great  abundance, 
but  few  trees  of  this  kind  are  now  feen,  except  at  Long- 
wood,  where  they  cover  a furface  of  nearly  iyco  acres. 
Clear  and  wholelome  fprings  iffue  from  the  fides  of  almoll 
every  hill,  but  they  form  only  inconliderable  rills.  The  go- 
vernor’s country  refidence,  v hicli  lies  about  three  miles  from 
the  town,  is  called  the  Plantation-houfe,  and  is  a well-built, 
handfome  edifice,  eredled  in  the  years  1791  and  1792. 

Thunder,  lightning,  and  ilorms,  rarely  diflurb  the  fere- 
nity  of  this  mild  atmofphere.  In  James’s  town,  the  thermo- 
meter feldom  rifes  above  8oc;  but  in  the  country  the  tempe- 
rature is  much  more  moderate.  At  the  plantation-houfe  the 
fummer  is  not  fo  hot  as  in  England,  72 J being  the  higheft. 
point  at  which  the  thermometer  was  obferved  in  1788.  The 
winter  alfo  is  much  milder  than  ours,  ranging  between  55? 
and  56  of  Fahrenheit.  The  rain  is  diftributed  through  the 
different  feafons  more  in  the  manner  of  our  temperate  than 
of  the  tropical  climates,  every  month  having  its  ftiare  ; the 
ftormy  feafons  are  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and 
February  has  more  rainy  days  than  either  of  the  other 
months.  Cloudy  days  are  very  numerous,  exceeding  thofe 
that  are  bright,  in  the  proportion  of  almoft  two  to  one  ; 
and  this  kind  of  weather  is  fuited  to  pafture  and  trees,  but 
not  to  the  ripening  of  European  fruit. 

Iron  ore  is  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  there  are  fome  appearances  of  gold  and  copper  ore. 
Lime  is  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  foil  inclines  to  clay,  and 
loam  abounds  in  faline  particles,  and  defeends  to  a great 
depth.  The  clouds,  floating  at  a certain  height  in  the  at- 
mofphere, fupply  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland  with  moif- 
ture,  without  imparting  any  to  the  low  lands  ; fo  that  after 
a long  continuance  of  drought,  the  roots  of  grafs,  &c.  pe- 
ril}). Hence,  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  increafes  in  pro- 
portion to  dillance  and  height  from  the  fea ; and  upon  the 
very  fummits  of  the  interior  bills  oxen  are  feen  up  to  their 
knees  in  grafs,  and  of  courfe  the  upper  lands  are  regarded 
as  the  prime  pallures  of  the  ifland.  Fruits,  particularly 
vines,  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons,  ripen  belt  in  the  valleys 
near  the  fea,  which  are  well  adapted  alfo  to  the  growth  of 
plantains  and  bananas.  From  a garden,  more  interior,  but 
finely  watered  and  Iheltcred,  of  no  greater  extent  than  three 
acres  of  ground,  24,000  dozen  of  apples  of  a-largefize  were 
gathered  in  one  feafon,  befides  peaches, guavas,  grapes,  and  fio-s 
in  abundance.  The  greater  part  of  the  ifland,  however,  is 
a barren  reluctant  vvalte.  A fpecies.of  yam,  introduced 
from  Madagafcar,  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  valleys  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has  for  feveral  years  paft 
been  particularly  direcled  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
Cabbages,  peafe,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  are  raifed  in 
abundance.  The  breed  of  cattle  and  Iheep  on  the  ifland  is 
originally  Engliih.  The  beef  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
but  fuch  is  the  demand,  that  a bullock  is  feldom  allowed  to 
attain  the  age  of  four  years.  In  fome  fituations  rabbits 
abound  ; pheafants  and  partridges  are  numerous,  and  every 
garden  is  enlivened,  by  the  notes  of  the  canary-bird.  Aa 
to  filh,  it  has  been  computed  that  j6  different  fpecies  fre- 
I quent 
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quent  the  coaft.  Whales  are  frequently  feen,  and  between 
the  months  of  December  and  March  turtle  frequent  the 
ifland.  The  fhores  and  vicinity  of  the  ifland  abound  in 
fea-fowl,  which  breed  in  the  cliffs  and  rocks  around  the 
coafl. 

Upon  an  average  of  five  years,  u/'z.  from  1801  to  1805 
indufive,  165  (hips  toucli  annually  at  St.  Helena,  and  in 
war  time,  the  long  detention  for  convoy  experienced  by  large 
fleets  occafions  fuch  an  extra  confumption  of  flock  and  re- 
frefliment,  that  the  mere  productions  of  the  ifland  itfelf 
could  never  be  adequate  to  fuch  exigencies,  if  it  were  not 
amply  fupplied  with  fait  meat  from  England,  and  of  rice 
from  Bengal.  In  the  year  1805,  the  rates  of  provifions 
were  as  follow  : beef  (alive),  6'd.  per  pound,  mutton 
from  14  to  1 8r/.  do.  ; pork  from  18  to  zod.  do.  ; young 
fowls  9 to  1 2s.  each  ; turkeys  30  to  40J.  do.  ; geefe  25  to 
3 or.  do.;  ducks  10  to  12s.  do.  ; potatoes  8 to  10 s.  per 
bufliel  : milk  4 to  6 d.  per  quart  ; eggs  5s.  per  dozen  ; 
mackar  1 Sd.  per  dozen  ; turtle  and  coal-fifh  8 d.  per  pound  ; 
conger,  conger-eels,  carallaes,  filver-fifh,  and  old  wives 
3J.  per  pound  ; flumps  and  foldicrs  2 d.  each  ; long-legs  6 d. 
do. ; & c. 

Soon  after  the  firft  fettlement  of  St.  Helena,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, fugar-canes,  and  vines  were  introduced.  Rum,  fugar, 
wine,  and  brandy  were  brought  to  fome  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  at  a more  recent  period,  crops  of  barley  and 
other  grain  were  raifed  at  Long-wood,  but  afterwards  were 
not  found  to  anfwer.  The  intrinfic  value  of  St.  Helena, 
confiding  in  its  local  fituation,  as  a place  of  refrefhment 
and  rendezvous  tor  the  homeward-bound  fhips  from  India, 
the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been  confined  to 
the  objeCts  which  mod  conduced  to  that  important  purpofe. 
Accordingly,  every  acre  inftead  of  being  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  has  been  applied  to  railing  live  flock, 
roots,  and  culinary  vegetables.  Its  waters,  vegetables,  and 
climate,  feem  happily  adapted  to  the  recovery  of  fcorbutic 
patients  ; and  many  fuch  have  been  reflored  in  the  hofpital 
to  perfeCt  health,  vigour,  and  activity. 

By  the  regiftered  returns  of  the  year  1805,  the  population 
of  the  ifland  is  dated  at  504  white  inhabitants,  1560  blacks, 
of  whom  329  were  free  ; making  a total  of  2064,  exclulive  of 
the  garrifon  and  civil  c ftablifhment  of  the  company.  Five  thoy- 
fandone  hundred  and  eight  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
'befides  goat-ranges,  which  are  the  out-fkirts  of  the  ifland, 
affording  the  chief  fupply  of  frefh  meat  both  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  to  the  hofpital.  Lands,  in  general,  are  fuppofed 
to  yield  a nett  profit  of  between  feven  and  eight  per  cent. 
The  price  of  labour  is  high ; a carpenter  cannot  be  lured 
under  6 or  7 s.  .a  day  ; the  wages  of  a mafon  vary  from  4 to 
es.  ; and  tliofe  of  a labourer  from  2 s.  to  2 s.  6d.  ; or  to  a 
black  man,  engaged  by  the  year,  from  10  to  20/.  The  va- 
lue of  (laves  has  varied  ; the  fum  of  150/.  has  been  paid 
for  a good  hufbandman,  but  a man  of  bad  character  may  be 
purchafed  for  30 /.  However,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  kind  of 
traffic  is  for  ever  aboli  filed. 

This  ifland  comprifes  only  one  parifli  ; but  for  the  more 
regular  performance  of  the  county  and  parifh  officers’  du- 
ties, it  is  divided  into  three  diltriCts  : viz.  the  eafl,  the 
well,  and  the  fouth,  or  Sandy-bay  divifion.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  in  the  town  and  another  in  the  country. 
Strangers,  whilft  they  remain  on  the  ifland,  are  accommo- 
dated in  private  houfes,  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  per  day  ; 
for  which  an  excellent  table,  good  wines,  and  comfortable 
lodgings  are  provided.  . 

By  repeated  charters  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
•the  pofleffion  of  St.  Helena  is  afligned  in  perpetual  property 
to  the  Eafl  India  company  as  lords  proprietors,  with  powers 
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of  fovereignty  and  legiflation.  The  fupreme  and  executive 
authority  within  the  ifland  is  vefted  in  the  governor,  and  a 
council,  compofed  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  fenior  civil 
fervant.  To  this  number  is  occaiionally  added  a fourth 
member,  oftentimes  a fifth,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  judge 
proper.  At  prefent  the  council  confifts  of  four.  The  lie 
are  the  immediate  reprefentatives  of  the  lords  proprietors, 
and  the  fuperintending  agents  of  all  their  concerns  at  the 
ifland.  They  are  alfo  juftices  of  the  peace  and  commif- 
fioners*  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  and  they 
exercife  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  eccleiiaflical  court,  in  grant- 
ing letters  of  adminiftration,  proving  of  wills,  &c.  The 
governor  is  exclufively  entrufted  with  the  powers  of  the 
fecret  committee  of  the  court  of  directors  when  the  council 
is  not  afiembled.  The  authority  of  the  whole  board  con- 
centrates in  him  ; and,  by  charter  from  the  crown,  when 
there  is  occafion,  he  may  exercife  the  powers  of  captain- 
general.  The  civil  eftablifhment  confifls  of  an  accountant, 
pay-mafter,  flore-keeper,  and  the  fecretary  to  government, 
with  their  affiflants,  fome  of  whom  are  the  heads  of  inferior 
departments,  and  promotions  take  place  by  feniority.-  The 
military  force  of  the  ifland  is  compofed  of  a corps  of  ar- 
tillery, commanded  by  a lieutenant-colonel  ; a regiment  of 
infantry,  and  five  companies  of  white  and  black  militia, 
who  are  at  prefent  upon  the  footing  of  volunteers.  The 
governor  is  allowed  a town  and  country  refidence,  and  a 
liberal  table,  at  the  expence  of  the  company,  with  fervants, 
horfes,  See.  The  lieutenant-governor  has  likewife  the  pri- 
vilege of  a town  and  country-houfe,  fome  land,  fervants,  and 
a few  horfes.  The  other  member  or  members  of  council 
are  each  allowed  a town  refidence  ; and,  by  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  1 796,  the  remaining  company’s 
houfes  were  allotted  to  the  two  principal  fervants  next  to 
council,  the  engineer,  chaplain,  and  head-furgeon. 

As  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland,  it  feems  to  have 
had  a volcanic  origin,  as  volcanic  productions  abound  on  its 
furface,  emulating  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  St.  Helena 
is  gifted  with  conliderable  attractions  and  advantages,  both 
local  and  natural.  The  temperature  and  falubrity  of  the 
climate  are  not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; the  varia- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  are  moderate,  and  generally  fluctuate 
near  the  point  molt  congenial  to  animal  exiftence  ; it  is 
fanned  by  a conftant  and  agreeable  wind,  furrounded  by- 
plenty  and  variety  of  fifli,  and  refrefhed  by  numerous  fprings 
of  excellent  water ; the  feclufion  of  its  inhabitants  is  re- 
lieved by  the  frequent  arrival  of  vifit&nts  ; and  this  inter- 
courfe  checks  and  correCts  their  uniformity  of  life,  and  tends 
to  improve  both  the  manners  and  the  mind.  The  climate 
feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  conftitutions  of 
Europeans,  of  whom  many  have  refided  here  for  a long 
feries  of  years  without  buffering  any  malady.  The  only 
endemic  diforders  to  which  the  natives  are  fubjeCt  are 
of  the  catarrhal  kind  ; thefe,  as  they  belong  to  the  inflam- 
matory kind,  may  in  fome  meafure  account,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  general  robufl  health,  for  the  few  inftances  among 
the  iflauders  of  longevity.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is 
fafe  and  flickered  ; the  furf,  indeed,  is  occaiionally  high 
and  dangerous  ; but  the  ocean  beyond  it  is  never  ruffled  by 
thofe  hurricanes  which  in  other  climates  occafion  fo  much 
diftrefs.  The  approach  from  the  S.E.  is  fmooth  and  com- 
modious ; and  in  departing  for  Europe,  the  (hip  glides  away 
before  a gentle  and  a fteady  breeze. 

This  ifland  was  difeovered  by  John  de  Nova,  a Portuguefe 
officer,  on  the  2 1 It  of  May,  1501,  (the  anniverfary  of 
Helena,  mo  her  to  the  emperor  Conftantine),  three  years 
and  fix  months  after  De  Gam?  had  firfl  doubled  the  fouthern 
promontory  of  Africa.  At  that  time  the  ifland  was  only 
4 A 2 inhabited' 
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nhabited  by  fea-fowl,  and  occafionally  by  foals,  fea-lions, 
:nd  turtles.  The  interior  of  the  ifland  was  one  entire  fo- 
reit,  and  even  fome  of  the  precipices  that  over-hang  the  fca 
were  covered  with  gumwood-trees.  The  other  indigenous 
productions  befides  the  trees  and  ftirubs,  together  with 
plenty  of  line  water,  a mild  climate,  productive  foil,  and 
comniodious  anchorage,  fituated  in  the  immediate  track  of 
Yhips  failing  from  India  to  Europe,  rendered  St.  Helena  of 
infinite  importance  in  the  eftimation  of  its  difcoverers.  The 
firit  human  occupiers  of  the  ifland  were  Fernandez  Lopez, 
a Portuguefe  nobleman,  and  his  companions,  found  at  Goa 
by  Albuberque,  and  by  him  banifhed,  who,  in  the  year 
1513,  landed  on  this  ifland,  with  a few  negro  flaves.  Lo- 
pez fought  comfort  in  this  i'olitude.  Hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry  were  landed  for  his  fudenance ; partridges,  pbea- 
fants,  guinea-fowls,  peacocks,  and  other  wild  fowl,  were 
let  loofe  ; roots  and  vegetables  of  various  forts  were  alio 
introduced ; and  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  peach-trees  were 
planted.  Every  thing  profpered  under  his  attention  and 
culture.  The  Portuguefe  were  anxious  to  keep  fecrct  their 
difeovery  <?f  this  ifland,  and  fucceeded  in  their  wifhes  and  en- 
deavours for  this  purpofe  until  the  8th  of  June  1 588,  when  it 
was  deferied  by  captain  Cavendilh  in  his  return  from  a cir- 
cumnavigating voyage.  He  difeovered  a convenient  anchor- 
age, oppofite  to  Chapel  Valley,  in  twelve  fathom  water  ; 
and  afterwards  he  particularly  deferibed  the  flate  of  the 
ifland.  The  next  perfon  from  England,  who  viiited  this 
ifland,  was  captain  Lancaller,  who  after  a difaftrous  voyage 
to  India,  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  3d  of  April,  1593. 
After  the  incorporation  of  the  India  company  in  the  year 
16  o,  captain  Lancaller  in  a trading  voyage,  undertaken 
by  order  of  this  company,  found  the  importance  of  this 
ifland,  and  after  repairing  Ids  damages  and  refrefhing  himfelf 
and  his  exhaufted  men  upon  it,  he  arrived  fafe  in  Eng- 
land September  11,  1603.  At  this  period  St.  Helena  was 
likevvife  known  to  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  who  made  ufe 
of  it  as  a convenient  place  of  refrelhment.  The  Portu- 
guefe, it  is  faid,  were  driven  out  of  the  ifland  by  the  Dutch, 
who  fucceeded  the  former  in  the  pofleflion  of  it,  and  retained 
it  till  the  year  1651,  when,  eltablifhing  a colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  abandoned  St.  Helena.  On 
this  event  the  Eall  India  company  fettled  on  it  in  the  fame 
Tear  ; and  ten  years  after  obtained  the  continued  pofleflion 
of  it  by  a charter  from  king  Charles  II.  After  this  charter 
they  took  pains  in  {locking  and  improving  it ; and  after  the 
year  1666,  the  ifland  received  a conliderable  fupply  of  in- 
habitants in  confequence  of  the  dreadful  fire  in  London. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  recovered  it  again  in  1665,  but  in  lefs 
than  twelve  months,  the  Englilh  regained  their  pofleflion. 
No  fortifications  feem  to  have  been  built  upon  it  either  by 
the  Portuguefe  or  Dutch.  The  iirlt  fort  appears  to  have 
been  a triangular  redoubt,  eretled  in  1665,  called  Fort  James, 
in  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king 
James  II.  The  appellation  of  James’s  valley  is  derived 
from  the  old  fort,  and  that  of  Chapel  Valley  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  were  vifible  when  the 
ifland  was  lirll  fettled  by  the  Englifli.  The  Dutch  re- 
covered it  again,  but  it  was  retaken  by  fir  Richard  Munden, 
arul  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  poffeffion  or  govern- 
ment of  it  were  again  afligned  by  the  king  to  the  Eait  India 
company,  and  a charter  was  granted  December  16,  1673, 
conllituting  them  lords  proprietors  of  the.  ifland,  with  the 
rights  and  powers  of  fovereignty.  In  their  pofleflion  it  has 
fince  continued,  and  has  been  found  of  great  importance 
and  utility  as  a place  of  refrefhment  or  rendezvous  in  its 
connexion  with  the  India  navigation  and  trade.  Brooke’s 
Hi  ft.  of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena,  i8c8. 


Heleka,  St.  an  ifland  of  America^  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, on  the  coafl  of  South  Carolina,  which,  with  the 
main  land  on  the  N.  forms  St.  Helena  found,  and  gives 
name  to  a parifh  in  Beaufort  diftrict,  confining  of  a duller 
of  iflands. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  coail  of  Florida,  built 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  burnt  by  fir  Francis  Drake  in  1585. 
— Alio,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Scio. — Alfo,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quito  ; eight  miles  W. 
of  Guayaquil. 

HELENI,  a town  of  Abyfllnia  ; 30  miles  S.S.  E.  of 
Sire. 

HELENI  A,  in  Botany,  Geertn.  t.  169.  See  Hele- 

XIL’M. 

HELENIUM,  is  an  American  genus,  fo  named  by 
Linnaeus  after  he  had  referred  the  original  Helenium  to 
Inula.  EXeviov  of  Diofcorides  was  thus  called,  as  profeflbr 
Martyn  informs  us,  in  honour  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  who,  as  Hefychius  fays,  cultivated  a plant  that  de- 
llroycd  ferpents  : according  to  others,  it  fprung  from  her 
tears  Inula  Helenium , elecampane,  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
plant  ; and  becaufe  the  genus  we  are  about  to  deferibe, 
in  many  refpe&s  clofely  refembles  the  plant  of  Diofcorides, 
Linnams  adopted  this  name  for  it.  He  iirlt  called  it  He- 
lenia  in  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus , which  termination  Gaertncr 
has  retained.  But  in  all  the  red  of  Linnaeus's  works  the 

genus  is  found  under  the  more  claffical  title  of  Helenium . 

Linn.  Gen.  429.  Schreb.  560.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2120. 
Mai  t.  Mill.  Diet,  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  227.  Julf. 
189.  Lamarck.  Did.  v.  3.  81.  Illuflr.  t.  688.  Gaertn.  1. 169. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-Superjlua . Nat. 

Ord.  Compojita  Uifcoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifene,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  Ample,  of  one  leaf,  fpreading, 
divided  into  about  20  fegments  which  are  gradually  atte- 
nuated. Cor.  compound,  radiated  ; forets  of  the  difk  per- 
fect, numerous,  tubular,  fliorter  than  the  calyx,  four  or 
five-toothed  ; thofe  of  the  radius  female,  equal  in  number  to 
the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  ligulate,  broader  outwards,  three- 
cleft  at  the  top,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Siam,  (in  the  tubul;  r 
florets)  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  cylin- 
drical, tubular.  Fiji,  (in  the  tubular  florets)  Germen  ob- 
long ; llyle  thread-fliaped,  as  long  as  the  llamens ; fligma 
cloven  : the  female  or  ligulate  florets  differ  in  having-the 
ilvle  very  fhort.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx. 
Seeds  in  the  florets,  both  of  the  dilk  and  radiu  folitary,  obo- 
vate,  angular,  crowned  with  a fvnall,  five -toothed,  partial 
calyx.  Recefit.  naked,  convex ; the  feales  of  the  calyx  merely 
feparating  the  florets  of  the  radius. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked  ; that  of  the  radius  chaffy, 
Down  with  five  awns.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  in  many  deep  feg- 
ments. Florets  of  the  radius  three-cleft. 

1.  H.  autunmak.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1248.  Pluk.  Pliyt.  t.  372. 
f.  4 — “ Leaves  ferrated,  very  fmooth.’’' — Native  of  damp 
places  in  North  America,  flowering  from  Augull  to  06tu- 
ber.  The  whole  plant  is  extremely  bitter.  This  hardy 
perennial  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet.  Many 
branching  Jlems  fpring  from  the  root.  Leaves  elliptic-lancec- 
late,  fmooth,  alternate,  more  or  lefs  deeply  ferrated.  Flowers 
large,  yellow,  numerous,  on  terminal,  finely  downy  {bilks  3 
the  radius  marked  with  ftrong  parallel  ribs. 

2.  ,H.  longij (ilium  (H.  autumnale;  Mill.  Diet  ed.  8.) — 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  very  fmooth.  Flower-llalks 
elongated,  naked. — Native  of  North  America.  A more 
{lender  plant  than  the  lad,  with  leaves  twice  or  thrice  as  long, 
much  narrower,  and  entire,  or  {lightly  waved.  The  fower- 
Jlalhs  are  greatly  elongated,  and  naked.  Cornuti’s  Sljter  luleus 
alatus,  Canad.  62.  t.  63,  rather  refembles  this  tlian  tli? 
former,  but  we  dare  not  pofltivcly  quote  it. 
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3.  H . pubefcens.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  v.  3.  227. — “ Leaves 
ferrated,  downy.” — Native  alfo  of  North  America. — This 
is  all  the  account  we  have  of  it. 

4.  H.  quadridentalum . Billardiere  Adi.  Soc.  ITifl.  Nat. 
de  Paris,  v.  1.  22.  t.  4.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  133. 
(Rudbeckia  alata  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  593.) — Upper  leaves 
entire,  frnooth,  broad  at  the  bafe.  Florets  of  the  dilk  four- 
cleft. — Native  of  Carolina  and  Louifiana.  We  received  it 
from  Kevv  Garden  in  1797.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  two 
feet  high,  much  branched,  ftrongly  winged  from  the  decur- 
rent leaves , which  are  lanceolate,  broad  at  the  bafe,  frnooth, 
or  very  nearly  fo  ; the  upper  ones  quite  entire,  the  . lower 
fomewhat  ferrated,  or  even  pinnatifid.  Flowers  much  fmalier 
than  the  other  fpecies,  being  fcarcely  an  inch  broad,  orange- 
coloured,  with  broad-wedge-lhapedthree-lobed  florets  in  the 
radius,  and  thofe  of  the  dilk  four-cleft  only  ; not  five-cleft, 
as  is  almoft  univerfally  the  cafe  in  this  natural  order.  The 

fower  falls  are  long,  flender,  limple,  naked,  terminal,  and 
folitary. 

HELENS,  St.  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  town  and  pariflt 
in  Eait  Medina  Liberty,  Ille  of  Wight,  England.  It  lias  a 
bay  of  confidcrable  note  as  a rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy  ; 
and  in  time  of  war  is  a place  of  great  maritime  traffic,  the 
Ea(l  India  fleet  generally  flopping  here  for  water  and  pro- 
vifions.  At  th  • mouth  of  the  bay  is  a duller  of  rocks  called 
the  Mixen.  The  houfes  in  St.  Helens  are  neatly  built  with 
(lone,  and  thatched  : their  number,  at  the  time  of  the  late 
return  to  parliament,  was  100,  the  inhabitants  550.  The 
ancient  church  was  partly  taken  down  about  the  beginning 
of  the  lall  century,  the  church-yard  having  been  encroached 
on  by  the  fea  : the  tower  was  fuffered  to  remain  as  a mark 
for  feamen.  The  new  church  is  a fmall  edifice,  Handing 
in  a more  elevated  fituation  to  the  north-well  of  the  town. 

In  this  parilh,  oppofite  St.  Helens’  road,  was  a priory  for 
Cluniac  monks,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  made  fubordinate  to  an  abbey  in  Normandy. 
The  feite  of  the  ancient  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  feat 
of  fir  Nalh  Grofe,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  whofe  manfion,  denominated  Priory,  commands  ex- 
tenfive  views  of  the  Hampflfire  and  Sufi'ex  coalls.  This 
edifice,  which  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbr,  Hands  at  the  head  of  a fpacious  lawn,  that  declines 
from  the  houfe  to  the  brink  of  a high  ridge,  the  fleep  bank 
of  which  is  covered  with  wood  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  In 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  wood  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
watch-tower,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory.  The 
whole  of  this  demefne  is  formed  of  a narrow  Hip  of  ground, 
extending  about  a mile  along  the  fhore. 

At  a fmall  diltance  north-well  from  Priory  is  Fairy-Hill, 
the  feat  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Oglander  ; the  houfe  is  a neat 
flruclure,  and  the  grounds  are  pleafantly  d'fpofed.  On  the 
fea-lhore,  near  Old  Fort,  is  a faltern.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales.  Worfley’s  Hillory,  &c.  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
4to. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  coait  of  Africa  ; 30  miles  N.  of 
Saldenha  bay.  S.  lat.  32  40' 

HELENUS,  in  Fabulous  H if  cry,  a celebrated  foothfayer, 
the  ion  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  married  Andromache, 
the  wife  of  Hedtor  and  Have  of  Pyrrhus,  who  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  becaufe  his  predictions  had  been  favourable 
to  him.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  children  who  fur- 
vived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus 
he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  called  Chaonia.  His  fon, 
Ceflrinus,  fucceeded  to  a part  of  his  father’s  dominions,  called 
Celtrina.  Helenus  is  faid  to  have  learned  the  art  of  divina- 
tion from  Caflandra  his  filler,  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo. 
PoHcHed  of  this  art,  he  was  much  refpedted  by  the  Trojans  ; 
and  being  taken  prifoner,  in  his  retirement  to  mount  Ida,  by 
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Ulyfles,  he  was  much  urged  by  the  Greeks  to  reveal  the  ferrets- 
of  the  Trojans,  and  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  inform 
the  enemies  of  his  country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilft. 
it  was  in  poflfeflion  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Polydedles, 
leaving  his  retreat  at  Lemnos,  joined  in  fupporting  the  fiege. 
When  his  country  was  ruined  he  became  the  property  of 
Pyrrhus,  whofe  life  he  laved  by  warning  him  to  avoid  a dan- 
gerous tempefl,  which  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  fet  fail. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  faid,  he  gained  the  favour  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  his  favour  was  introductory  to  the  other  events 
that  occurred.  It  is  faid  that  Helenus  received  dEneas  when 
on  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and  predicted  to  him  fome  of 
the  calamities  that  befel  his  fleet. 

HELEPOLIS,  in  Antiquity , a military  machine  for  bat- 
tering down  the  walls  of  a place  befieged. 

The  word  is  Greek  IXswA*,-  ; compounded  of  the  words 
!Xs»v,  to  tale,  and  vsc/.i-:,  a city. 

The  helepolis,  as  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  &c. 
appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  aries  or  battering- 
ram,  with  a roof  or  covering  over  it,  to  prevent  its  being 
fet  on  fire,  as  alio  to  fereen  the  men  who  worked  it.  Some 
will  have  it  a combination  of  two  or  three  battering-rams, 
moving  on  large  Itrong  wheels,  roofed  over,  and  covered  with 
raw  or  wet  Ikies.  It  had  feveral  iron  points  or  heads,  where- 
with the  execution  was  done,  formed  much  like  the  thunder- 
bolts which  painters  reprefent.  Within  was  a great  number 
of  foldiers,  who  drove  it  with  force  of  arm,  and  by  means 
of  ropes,  violently  againfl  the  wall  where  the  breach  was 
intended. 

Others  will  have  helepolis  a generical  name,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  machines  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  belieging  towns ^ 
as,  among  us,  the  name  artillery  includes  all  the  forts  of 
large  fire-arms.  But  this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
origin  of  the  name,  and  does  by  no  means  fuit  with  thole 
minute  deferiptions  given  of  the  helepolis  in  the  ancient 
writers. 

The  invention  of  the  helepolis,  and  divers  other  military 
machines,  is  aferibed  to  Demetrius  j which,  with  the  great 
number  of  cities  he  took  thereby,  gave  him  the  denomination 
of  Poliorcetes,  or  city-taker. 

HELESAY,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmalier  Scots  He.- 
brides.  N.  lat.  57°.  W.  long.  70  20'. 

HELPING,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a brafs  coin  among  the 
Saxons,  equivalent  to  our  halfpenny. 

HELGA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland  ; five  miles  S.  of  Wetter  lake. 

HELGOM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermannland  ; 46 
miles  N.W.  of  Hcrnofand. 

HELIACA,  formed  from  n\ioe,  fun  in  Antiquity,  facri- 
fices  and  other  folemnities  performed  in  honour  of  the  fun. 

HELIACAL,  of  i-Aio-r,  fun,  in  AJlronomy,  applied  to 
the  rifng  of  a far,  planet,  &c.  denotes  its  ifluing  or  emerging 
out  of  the  rays  and  lullre  of  the  fun,  wherein  it  was  before 
hid  ; whether  this  be  owing  to  the  recefs  of  the  fun  from 
the  liar  ; or  that  of  the  liar  from  the  fun.  When  applied  to 
the  fetting  of  a liar,  it  denotes  entering  or  immerging  into 
the  fun’s  rays  and  fo  becoming  inconfpicuous  by  the  fuperior 
light  of  that  luminary. 

A liar  rifes  heliacally,  when  after  it  has  been  in  conjunction 
witli  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifible,  it  gets  at  fucli  a 
diltance  from  him,  as  to  be  feen  in  tire  morning  before  the- 
fun’s  riling. 

The  fame  is  faid  to  fet  heliacally,  when  it  approaches  fo 
near  the  fun  as  to  be  hid  therein.  So  that,  in  flrictnefs^ 
the  heliacal  riling  and  fetting  are  only  an  apparition  and 
occultation. 

The  heliacal  rifing  of  'lie  moon  happens  when  flic  arrives 

at 
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at  the  diftancc  of  17  degrees  from  the  fun  ; for  the  other 
planets,  20  degrees  diftance  is  required  : and  for  the  ftars 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  greater  or  fmaller.  See  Akch  of 

Vifion. 

The  ancients  computed  that  a liar,  between  the  tropics, 
would  be  forty  days  before  it  got  clear  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
and  became  confpicuous  again.  Hefiod  firll  made  this  com- 
putation, and  the  red  followed  him.  The  period  comes  very 
near  to  the  computation  of  the  moderns  ; for  the  fun  ad- 
vancing nearly  a degree  every  day,  it  will  be  twenty  days 
approaching  to  it,  from  the  heliacal  fetting  of  the  ftar,  and 
thirty  days  more  withdrawing,  till  the  heliacal  rifing. 

Some  nations  of  America,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants 
of  Cayenne,  regulate  their  civil  year  by  the  courfc  of  Sirius, 
beignning  it  with  the  heliacal  riling  of  that  ftar. 

To  find  the  Heliacal  rifling  and  fitting  by  the  globe,  fee 
;Globe. 

Heliacal  Tear.  See  Canicular  and  Egyptian  Year. 

HELIADES,  in  Mythology,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets  : they  were  fo  afflidled, 
as  they  fay,  with  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton,  that 
the  gods,  moved  with  the  pafiion,  transformed  them  into 
•poplars  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eridanus. 

HELI ANTHEMUM,  in  Botany,  from  r.Xio.-,  the  fun, 
and  a»9s  //.ov,  a flower,  becaufe  the  bright  yellow  flowers  ex- 
pand only  in  the  funfhine.  Tourn.  t.  128.  Juff.  294. 
Gsertn.  t.  76. — This  genus,  feparated  from  Ciflus  by  the 
above  authors,  who  are  followed,  as  we  underftand,  by  fome 
more  recent  ones,  conflfts  of  thofe  dwarf  fpecies,  generally 
with  yellow  flowers,  found  on  expofed  funny  hills  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  many  if  not  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  irritability  of  their  ftamens.  They  certainly  differ 
from  the  true  genus  of  Ciflus  in  having  only  three  valves  to 
their  fruit,  which  is  reported  to  be  of  but  one  cell.  We 
find  it  however  of  three  cells  in  Helianthemum  thymfolium. 
Another  character,  remarked  by  Gaertner,  is,  that  the  feeds 
are  inferted  into  the  valves,  whereas  in  Ciflus  they  grow  on 
the  axis,  or  central  column,  of  the  capiule.  The  calyx- 
leaves  are  rather  more  unequal  in  Helianthemum  than  in  Ciflus, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plants  is  unqueftionably  different.  See 
Cistus,  fedlion  2d. 

HELIANTHUS,  derived  from  the  fun,  and  0.-, 
a flower , is  a genus  univerfally  known  under  the  title  of 
Sun-flower.  This  name  originated  from  the  refeinblance 
which  its  broad  golden  diflc  and  ray  bear  to  the  fun,  and 
is  rendered  further  appropriate  by  its  having  the  power 
(which  indeed  other  fyngeneflous  plants  poffefs)  of  conftant- 
ly  prefenting  its  flowers  to  that  luminary.  This  order  of 
plants  is  only  endued,  in  a very  high  degree,  with  the  fame 
quality  that  is  common  to  the  whole  vegetable  world,  of 
prefenting  themfelves  to  the  light ; though  this  property, 
where  it  is  eminently  confpicuous,  has  been  poetically  con- 
itrued  into  a fort  of  fympathy  or  perception  in  the  plant, 
•like  the  ancient  Heliotrope. — Linn.  Gen.  439.  Schreb. 
573.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2237.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  248.  Juff.  189.  Lamarck.  Didl. 
v.  3.  82.  Uluftr.  t.  706.  Gcertn.  t.  172  ; (Corona  Solis; 
Tournef.  t.  279.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenfla  Polygamia 
Fruflranea.  Nat.  Ord.  Comp  fill  a oppofiitifoliee,  Linn.  Co- 
ry mbi  fir  ee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,  fomewhat  fquar- 
rofe,  expanded,  with  oblong  fcales,  broadifli  at  the  bafe, 
gaping  in  all  diredlions  at  the  tips.  Cor.  compound,  ra- 
diated ; florets  of  the  diflc  perfedl,  very  numerous,  cylindri- 
cal, fliorter  than  the  common  calyx,  ventricofe,  orbicular 
and  depreffed  at  the  bafe,  with  a flve-toothed,  acute,  fpread- 
ing  limb  ; thofe  of  the  radius  female,  fewer  in  number  ; 
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much  longer,  ligulate,  lanceolate,  entire.  Slam,  (in  the 
perfedl  florets,)  Filaments  five,  curved,  inferted  below  the 
protuberance  of  the  floret,  as  long  as  the  tube  ; anthers 
cylindrical,  tubular.  Pfl.  (in  the  perfeft  florets,)  Germen 
oblong ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  floret  ; 
ftigma  cloven,  reflexed  : the  female  or  ligulate  florets  differ 
in  having  the  germen  very  frnall,  with  neither  ftyle  nor 
ftigma.  Peric.  none  ; calyx  unchanged.  Scds  of  the  pcr- 
fe£l  florets  folitary,  oblong,  obtufe,  quadrangular,  com- 
preffed  at  the  oppolite  angles,  the  inner  ones  narrower, 
crowned  with  two  lanceolate,  acute,  deciduous  fcales : the 
ligulate  florets  form  no  feed.  Recept.  chaffy,  large,  fmooth, 
its  fcales  lanceolate,  acute,  deciduous,  two  of  them  fepa- 
rating  each  feed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy,  flat,  feed-crown  of  two- 
leaves.  Calyx  imbricated,  fomewhat  fquarrofe. 

This  (lately  genus  eoniills,  in  the  laft  edition  of  Linnaeus, 
of  13  fpecies;  Willdenovv  has  21.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  are  all  of  American  origin  ; nor  is  what  Linnaeus  has 
been  pleafed  to  denominate  H.  indicus , an  exception,  for  he 
received  it  merely  as  a cultivated  plant  from  Egypt,  and 
there  is  not  the  flighted  reafon  to  believe  it  any  tiling  more 
than  a variety  of  H.  annuus,  as  he  himfelf  indicates. — Mod 
of  the  Hclianthi  are  perennial,  herbaceous,  with  large,  aL- 
ternate,  heart-fliaped  or  ovate,  ftalked,  roughifh  leaves,  and 
copious,  radiant,  large,  yellow  or  reddifli,  flowers. 

H.  annuus,  the  firll  that  was  difeovered,  and  the  larged 
fpecies,  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen.  This  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  it  greatly  attradled  the  notice 
of  the  firll  European  vifitors,  who  brought  over  feeds, 
and  the  plant  being  annual,  it  has  ever  lince  been  pre- 
ferved  in  our  gardens.  The  Society  of  Arts  at  London, 
fome  years  ago,  offered  a premium  for  the  railing  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  this  Sunflower,  to  make 
fallad-oil,  and  it  was  obtained  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Bry- 
ant, of  Heydon,  Norfolk,  an  eminent  Englilh  botanill ; but 
we  know  not  that  any  one  has  adopted  or  purfued  the 
fcheme,  and  we  have  been  informed  by  that  gentleman,  that 
even  the  feeds  he  raifed  lay  idle  in  the  apartments  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  One  of  the  earliell  figures  of  the  Annual  Sunflower 
may  be  feen  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal  by  Johnfon,  751,  and  one 
of  the  mod  magnificent  in  Miller’s  Illuflration  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Syftem,  t.  68.  I11  its  native  country  it  is  faid  to 

grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet  or  more,  and  the  flower  to  be 
two  feet  broad.  This  plant  might  well  have  authorized  the 
poetical  tale  of  Clytie,  of  which  we  fliall  fay  more  under 
the  article  HeliothqI'IUM. 

H.  rnul/iflorus,  in  a double  date,  is  the  common  peren- 
nial Sunflower  of  our  gardens,  with  which  all  the  parterres 
of  Paris  glow  in  the  autumn. 

H.  tuberofus,  figured  in  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  t.  161,  is  the 
Jerufalem  Artichoke,  fo  called,  as  we  prefume,  from  the 
Italian  name  Girafole,  by  which,  it  having  been  firll  raifed 
in  the  F^rnefe  garden  at  Rome,  it  was  originally  dillributed 
about  Europe.  (See  Sm.  Introd.  to  Botany  108.)  It  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  its  tuberous  roots,  which  are  eatable  when  boiled, 
and  have  the  flavour  of  the  real  Artichoke.  But  they  foon 
pall  the  appetite,  and  as  Mr.  Goodyer  obferves  in  Gerarde 
ed.  2.  754,  “ which  way  foever  they  be  drell  and  eaten, 
they  ilirre  and  caufe  a filthy  loathfome  winde  within  the 
body,  and  are  a meat  more  fit  for  fwine  than  men.’’ 

Heliantiius,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
flowery,  herbaceous,  hardy  kinds;  of  which  the  fpecies 
chiefly  cultivated  are,  the  annual  funflower  (H.  annuus)  ; 
the  dwarf  annual  funflower  (PI.  indicus) ; the  perennial 
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Funflower  (H.  multiflorus);  and  the  tuberous-rooted  fun- 
flower  (H.  tuberofus),  or  Jerufalem  artichoke. 

The  firll  of  thefe  fpecies  has  varieties  with  double  flowers, 
with  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  with  fulphur-coloured  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture — Thefe  large  flowery  plants  are  all  of 
them  capable  of  being  increafed  with  great  facility,  either 
by  the  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots.  The  two  firit  fpecies  are 
railed  by  the  feeds,  but  the  others  by  the  divifion  of  their 
roots. 

The  proper  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  is  during  the  more 
early  fpring  months,  which  Ihould  be  performed  in  a fort  of 
patches  containing  four  or  five  feeds  in  each,  in  the  clumps, 
borders,  or  other  places  where  the  plants  are  to  Hand  for 
flowering. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  prefent  themfelves,  and  are  become 
of  proper  growth,  they  fliould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  only 
one  or  two  of  the  ftronge/l  and  bell. 

But  in  order  to  have  the  plants  ready  at  a more  early 
period,  a little  feed  fliould  be  fown  upon  a moderate  hot- 
bed, under  glafs  frames,  which,  when  the  plants  rife  and 
become  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  the  weather  fuitable,  fliould 
be  tranfplantcd  into  the  iituations  where  they  are  intended  to 
grow  and  flower.  In  refpeft  to  the  divided  roots  they 
ihould  be  planted  out  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  grow,  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring. 

The  decayed  items,  and  other  parts,  ihould  be  regularly 
cleared  away  and  removed,  in  all  the  perennial  forts,  as  foon 
as  they  begin  to  decline.  Thefe  plants  will  continue  a very 
great  length  of  time. 

The  laft  fpecies  is  commonly  increafed  by  planting  out 
the  fmall  roots,  or  pieces  cut  from  fuch  as  are  of  a larger 
fize,  and  which  have  eyes  or  buds  in  them,  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  potatoe,  but  allowing  more  diltance 
every  way.  This  may  be  done  either  in  the  autumnal  or 
fpring  feafon.  The  roots  in  this  mode  multiply  rapidly. 
They  fliould  be  taken  up  for  ufe,  when  the  items  begin  to 
decay  in  the  autumn  after  they  have  been  planted. 

But  when  intended  to  be  cultivated  as  a crop,  the  fets 
fliould  be  planted  out  in  an  open  mellow  part  of  the  garden 
ground,  in  rows  at  three  or  more  feet  afundcr,  and  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  from  fet  to  fet,  having  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches. 

The  proper  feafon  in  this  cafe  is  about  the  end  of  March, 
where  the  foil  is  of  a light  quality. 

The  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe  towards  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  whole  fecured  in  the  following  month. 
Where  they  are  preferved  in  fand,  in  a properly  dry  place, 
they  continue  good  moil  part  of  the  winter. 

All  the  plants  that  are  raifed  by  feed  have  a very  con- 
fpicuous  ornamental  eflcfl,  when  placed  backwards  in  the 
clumps,  borders,  and  other  compartments  of  large  pleafure 
grounds,  and  are  capable,  by  being  fown  at  different  times, 
of  being  kept  in  a fucceflion  of  flowering  for  a very  great 
length  of  time. 

The  firth  fpecies  has  lately  been  introduced  into  field  cul- 
ture in  the  view  of  the  feeds,  and  the  oil  which  is  capable  of 
being  drawn  from  them,  but  we  believe  hitherto  without  any 
very  great  fuccefs.  See  Sunflower. 

HELIAR,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey,  fituated  on  the  call  fide  of  the  bay  of  St.  Aubin, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Elerius,  or  Helier,  a faint  of 
this  ifland,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
on  their  arrival  hither.  The  town,  which  is  well  built  and 
populous,  lies  at  the  eafl  end  of  a long  and  high  rocky  hill  ; 
and  contains  about  400  houfes,  moflly  fhops,  near  2000  in- 
habitants, a handfome  town-hall,  and  a fpacious  watering 
place.  The  market-houfe  is  large,  cncompaffed  with  good 
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houfes,  among  which  is  the  court  ofjuilice,  and  at  the  top 
of  it  is  a bronze  gilt  (tatue  of  George  II.  The  market, 
which  is  on  Saturday,  is  much  frequented.  N.  lat.  43°  a 8’. 
W.  long.  2 5 8'. 

HELIASTES,  in  Antiquity , officers  or  magiilrates  of 
Ath  ens,  who  conihtuted  a court  of  five  hundred  perfons, 
called  ffelhea , and  were  judges  for  taking  cognizance  of  civil 
matters. 

Ulpian  gives  us  two  etymologies  of  the  word:  fome,  fays 
he,  derive  it  from  hellos,  fun;  and  hold  it  thus  called, 

becaufe  they  fat  in  the  open  air,  in  fight  of  the  fun.  Ulpian 
himfelf  choofes  rather  to  derive  hellajles  from  'H/.iata,  Hel'uea, 
the  place  where  this  court  or  council  was  held;  and  that 
from  stA i?u,  / ajfemlle,  of  fails,  enough. 

The  court  of  heliafles  was  one  of  the  fix  civil  jurifdidlions' 
of  Athens,  and  that  before  which  matters  of  the  greatell 
moment  were  ufually  brought ; fo  that  it  was  held  the  firli 
and  mofl  con/iderable  of  all  the  civil  tribunals.  The  de- 
linquencies of  the  military  men  were  alfo  brought  before  the 
heliaites. 

This  court  confided  fometimes  of  a thoufand,  and  fome- 
times  of  fifteen  hundred  or  more  judges  ; in  the  former  cafe 
the  members  of  two  other  courts,  and  in  the  latter  thofe  of 
three  courts,  were  fummoned  by  the  Thefmothetae,  and  be- 
fore whom  they  took  a folemn  oath,  which  is  preferved  by 
Demofthenes  in  his  oration  againil  Timocrates  : this  court 
fat  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet. 

HEUICE,  or  Elice,  a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  willow. 

Helice,  'EXixr,  in  AJlronomy,  the  fame  with  Urfa  major. 
HEEICHRYSUM,  in  Botany.  See  Eliciiuysum. 

HELICIA  owes  its  derivation  to  a ferenv , from 
the  fpirally  revolute  form  of  its  petals.  Loureir.  Cochinch, 
v.  1 83 — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  fmall,  acute, 
ere£l  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  linear,  fpirally  revolute, 
/lightly  coalefcing  into  a /lender  tube  before  the  flower  ex- 
pands. Stain.  Filaments  four,  thread-ihaped,  inferted  into 
the  petaE,  above  their  middle  ; anthers  linear,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  corolla.  Bfl.  Germen  ovate,  fuperior ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  equal  with  the  llamens  ; fiigma  oblong, 
cylindrical.  Perlc.  Drupa  ovate,  fmall,  with  a longitudi- 
nal furrow  ; kernel  Ample,  ovate. 

E/T.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla  of  four 
linear,  re  volute  petals.  Drupa  ovate,  with  a furrow. 

1.  H.  cochinchinenfis.  Loureir.  Native  of  woods  in  Cochin- 
china. — A tree  of  middling  fize,  and  furni/hed  with  fpread- 
ing  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed  ; fome  ferrated,  others 
entire.  Floviers  yellow,  in  Ample,  oblong,  terminal  bunches. 

We  are  unable  to  refer  this  plant  of  Loureiro's  to  any  of 
the  Linnxan  genera,  either  in  the  clafs  Tetrandria,  or  to  any 
of  the  tetrandrous  variations  in  Pentandrla,  though  from  the 
defeription  it  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  many  of  thefe, 
and  may  poffibly  be  deferibed  under  fome  other  name. 

HELICITES,  in  Natural  Hlfory,  are  fofiil  remains  of 
/hells  of  the  genus  Conchyliolithus,  of  the  family  Turbinatx 
helicitae,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tin, of  which  three  fpecies  were  difeovered  by  that  naturalift 
in  the  Derby/hire  Itrata,  and  are  figured  and  deferibed  in  his 
“ Petrificata  Derbienfia  viz. 

1.  H.  Auricularis,  or  ear-like  helieite,  tab.  40.  figs.  3, 
and  4 : found  in  Bakewell,  but  is  rather  rare. 

2.  H.  Catillus,  or  difh-like  helieite,  one  fide  flat,  like  an 
amorite,  but  not  chambered,  tab.  7.  figs.  1 and  2 : found 
in  Tidefwell  and  in  Winder  in  limeilone,  and  near  Buxton 
in  /hale,  thefe  laft  being  frequently  flattened  or  compre/fed, 
fometimes  to  the  thicknefs  of  a /lulling. 
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1 3.  H.  Pnfllus,  or  petit  helicite,  a very  fmall '(hell,  tab.  52. 

■fig.  3. : found  near  Chefterfield,  in  the  cavities  in  a fuppofed 
■capfule,  or  nut  of  fome  kind,  included  in  the  centre  of  an 
.argillaceous  iron  Hone  ball. 

HELICOID  Parabola,  or  the  parabolic  fpiral,  a curve 
•anting  upon  a fuppofition  of  the  axis  of  the  common  Apol- 
lonian parabola’s  being  bent  round  into  the  periphery  of  a 
circle. 

The  helicoid  parabola,  then,  is  a line  palling  through  the 
•extremities  of  the  ordinates,  which  converge  towards  the 
centre  of  the  faid  circle. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  axis  of  the  common  parabola  to  be  bent 
into  the  periphery  of  the  circle  BDM,  (fee  Plate  X.  Analy- 
fs,fig . 1.)  then  the  curve  BFGN  A,  which  paffes  through 
the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  C F and  D G,  which  converge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  A,  conllitutes  what  we  call 
the  helicoid,  or  fpiral  parabola. 

If  the  arch  BC,  as  an  abfcifs,  be  called  x,  and  the  part  C F 
of  the  radius,  as  an  ordinate  to  it,  be  called  y,  and  the  para- 
meter of  the  parabola  be  called  /,  the  nature  of  this  curve 
will  be  expreffedby  the  equation  lx  = y y. 

HELICON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a moun- 
tain in  Bccotia,  near  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Parnaffus  and  Cytheron,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Mules,  who  are  thence  called  Heliconides.  This  hill  was 
famous  for  the  purenefs  of  its  air,  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
its  fertile  valleys,  the  coolnefs  of  its  (hades,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  venerable  trees  which  covered  its  fummit.  The  nine 
mufes  had  their  ftatues  in  the  wood  of  this  mountain  ; 
>ind  here  were  alfo  ftatues  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bac- 
chus by  Lyfippus,  of  Orpheus  of  Thrace,  and  likewife  of 
poets  and  celebrated  muficians.  The  fountain  Hippocrene, 
that  of  Narciffus,  and  a fmall  river  named  Permeffus,  flowed 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  and  here  was  alfo  (hewn  the 
fepulchre  of  Orpheus.  It  is  fituated  in  Livadia,  and  now 
tailed  Zagura  orZaguya. — Alfo,  a river  of  Greece,  in  Mace- 
donia, which  ran  near  Dium,  and  after  having  purfued  a 
courfe  of  65  ftadia,  funk  under  ground,  and  aftumed  the 
name  of  Baphyrus,  according  to  Paufanias,  who  adds,  that 
it  was  navigable  to  the  fea. — Alfo,  a river  on  the  W.  iideof 
Sicily.  Ptol. 

HELICONIA,  in  Botany,  from  the  famous  mountain 
and  lAixiViaS;;,  the  Mufes  ; the  name  having  been  given 
by  Linnaeus,  evidently,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  an  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas  with  Mufa,  a genus  with  which  the  prefent 
was  originally  confounded  in  his  works.  Linn.  Mant.  147. 
Schreb.  158.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1187.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  284.  .Tuff.  61.  Lamarck.  Didl. 
v.  1.  426.  Illuftr.  t.  148.  (Bihai;  Plum.  Gen.  50.  t.  3.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Penlanclria  Mnnogynia,  or  perhaps  Ilexan- 
elria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Mufa,  Juff—  Linnaeus  refers  it 
to  his  Srilaminca,  to  which  it  is  indeed  nearly  akin,  but  nearer 
(o  his  Coronarhe . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathas,  both  general  and  partial,  alter- 
nate, diftinft.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior  ; 
tube  very  (hort,  cylindrical  ; limb  in  four  oblong,  ere  it, 
acute,  channelled,  nearly  equal,  fegments,  three  of  which 
are  external,  one  internal.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  inferted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; five  of  them  equal,  as  long  as 
the  limb,  thread-fhaped,  fertile ; anthers  vertical,  eredt, 
long  and  furrowed  ; in  the  place  of  the  fixth  filament  is  a 
(hurt,  channelled,  curved,  often  notched,  leaf  or  feale. 
PCI.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh,  abrupt;  llyle  curved, 
about  equal  to  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe,  notched.  Perk. 
Capfu’e  oblong,  abrupt,  triangular,  of  three  cells  and  three 
vT.es.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  rugged. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spathas  both  general  and  partial.  Calyx  none. 


Corolla  in  four  deep  fegments,  one  of  them  internal.  Barren 
filament  like  a feale.  Capfule  inferior,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  What  Liunaeus  terms  a ne&ary  of  two  leaves,  ap- 
pears to  us  on  the  one  hand  an  internal  petal,  for  which  in- 
deed the  term  nedlary  might,  according  to  his  cuftom,  be 
retained  ; and  on  the  other,  molt  Undoubtedly,  a barren  or 
abortive  filament,  which,  according  to  Adanfon,  appears 
to  be  occaiionally  perfedt.  In  this  refpedt  the  analogy  with 
Mufa  is  very  clofe.  We  have  corredted  the  generic  cha- 
radiers  accordingly.  The  fpecies  are  involved  in  much  con- 
fufion  ; we  (hall  attempt  to  define  fome  of  them  from  authen- 
tic materials. 

1.  H.  carilcea.  Lamarck.  Diet.  v.  1.  426.  Willdt  n.  1. 
(Bihai  ampliffimis  foliis,  florum  vafeulis  cocciueis  ; Plum. 
Ic.  49.  t.  59.) — Leaves  rounded  at  both  ends.  Spathas 
imbricated.  Inner  fegment  of  the  corolla  undivided. — Na- 
tive of  bogs  in  Guiana  and  the  Caribee  iflands.  This  plant, 
according  to  Plunder's  manufeript  quoted  by  Lamarck,  has 
a thick,  knotty  root,  and  though  10  or  12  feet  high,  is  her- 
baceous, deftitute  of  a real  fern.  The  leaves  have  long 
fheathing footfalls,  their  bafes  enfolding  one  another  fo  as 
to  refemblea  ftem  about  five  feet  tall,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s 
thigh,  after  which  the  (talks  fpread  in  two  rows,  and  are 
rounded  below,  channelled  above.  The  leaf  itfelf  is  fix  or 
feven  feet  in  length,  and  a foot  and  half  wide,  linear,  entire, 
rounded  at  each  end,  flat,  fmooth,  pliable,  with  one  rib 
and  numerous  parallel  tranfverfe  veins,  altogether  refembling 
the  foliage  of  the  Mufa  or  Plantain-tree.  Floiuerfalk  radi- 
cal, central,  folitary,  Ample,  about  as  tall  as  the  foot  (talks, 
bearing  one  large,  upright,  two-ranked  fpike,  whofe  fpathas 
are  imbricated  in  two  rows,  boat-fhaped,  acute,  compreffcd, 
red,  containing  abundance  of  crowded,  greenifh  fowers. 
Capfiles  flelhy,  blueifli. 

Lamarck  ccnfiders  two  other  kinds  mentioned  by  Plunder, 
one  with  blackifh,  the  other  with  variegated,  lpathas,  as 
varieties  of  this,  but  his  opinion  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor 
l-efuted  till  the  plants  are  recovered. 

2.  Id.  Bihai.  Linn.  Mant.  21 1.  Am.  Acad.  v.  8.  253. 
^yilld  n.  2.  Swartz.  Obf.  96.  t.  5.  f.  2.  H.  luteo-fufea  ; 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  25.  Mufa  Bihai  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1447.  Ballia  ; Merian.  Surin.  yq.  t.  54.)  — Leaves  point- 
ed at  each  end.  Spathas  diftant.  Stalk  z gzng.  Inner  fegment 
of  the  corolla  three-cleft. — Nativeof  South  America,  inmoun 
tainous  boggy  places.  The  Linnaean  fpecimens  from  Surinam, 
intended  in  the  difftrtation  called  Plant 1 1 Surinamenfes,  fo  well 
agree  with  Merian’s  Ballia,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  iden- 
tity. This  fpecies  has  the  (ize  and  habit  of  the  lull,  but 
differs  in  having  the  leaves  not  rounded  at  the  bafe  or  point  ; 
the  common  fovuerfalk  remarkably  zigzag,  fomewhat 
hairy  ; the  fpathas  diftant,  not  imbricated,  and  according 
to  Swartz,  the  inner  fegment  of  the  corolla  three -pointed. 

The  H.  Bihai  of  Linn.  Suppl.  157,  is  deferibed  from  a 
flower  of  Strelitzia  refines,  and  a leaf  which  we  cannot  with 
certainty  determine  to  belong  to  it,  though  it  poflibly  may 
be  a narrow  variety  of  that  lpecies. 

3.  H.  hinnUis.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  23.  t.  48, 
49.  Willd.  a.  3.  (Mufa  humilis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  931.) 
— Leaves  pointed  at  each  end.  Spathas  rather  diftant. 
Flower-ftalk  nearly  ftraight.  Inner  fegment  of  the  corolla 
three-cleft  ; outer  ones  recurved. — Native  of  Guiana  and 
Curaffow.  It  flowered  with  Jacquin,  in  the  Imperial  garden 
at  Schotnbrun,  and,  from  his  fine  plates  and  full  deferip- 
tion,  appears  to  differ  from  the  lad  in  being  a much  lower 
plant,  with  leis  diftant  fpathas,  and  a ftraighter  fozuer-falh. 
The  revolute  or  reflexed  fegments  of  the  corolla,  if  coultant, 
differ  from  what  Swartz  reprefeuts  of  the  former. 
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if..  H.  pfittacorum.  Linn.  Suppl.  15?*  Swartz.  Obf.  98. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  124.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  502.— Leaves  taper, 
pointed,  rounded  at  the  bafe.  Spathas  few,  upright. 
Flowers  on  fmooth  partial  ftalks.  Corolla  clofed. — Native 
of  Surinam  and  Jamaica.  Sent  to  Linnxus  under  the  name 
of  Palilia  by  Allamand,  whofe  fpecimen,  with  feveral  other 
authentic  ones,  is  before  us.  *1  he  Dutch  at  Surinam  call  it 
P apagoytn-leck,  or  Parrot’s-bcak,  whence  the  above  fpecific 
name.  It  has  flowered  in  feveral  lloves  near  London,  and  is 
very  beautiful.  The  whole  plant  is  feven  or  eight  feet  hi^h, 
more  (lender,  but  more  really  caulefccnt,  than  any  of  the 
fpre<roin'>-.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  a Canna  or  Maranta, 
about  a foot  long,  elliptic-ovate,  pointed,  fmooth,  with  fine 
tranfverfe  veins  or  ribs.  Spathas  three  or  four,  cretft,  or 
fomewhat  lax,  lanceolate,  dillant,  keeled,  but  not  much 
compreffed,  of  a fine  orange  hue.  Flowers  three  or  four 
from  each  general  fpatlia,  with  fcarcely  any  partial  ones,  on 
fmooth  ftalks,  near  an  inch  long.  Corolla  near  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  clofed,  curved,  angular,  orange,  tipped  with 
deep  green  or  black.  We  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  Swartz’3 
fynonym,  though  Willdenow  found  fome  difagreement  be- 
tween his  defeription  and  that  of  Linnxus,  which  we  (hall 
not  ftay  to  reconcile,  having  made  ours  from  nature. 


5.  H.  hirfuta.  Linn.  Suppl.  15S. — Leaves  pointed* 
fpathas  numerous,  two-ranked,  afeending.  Common  flower- 
ftalk  zigzag,  hairy,  as  well  a3  the  partial  ones,— Sent  to 
Linnxus  by  the  celebrated  Mutis,  who  gathered  it  in  New 
Granada.  This  approaches  to  the  lize  and  habit  of  fome  of 
the  former  fpecies.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth. 
Common Jlower-Jlalk  zigzag,  hairy.  Spathas  numerous,  two- 
ranked,  rather  near  to  each  other,  but  not  imbricated,  curect 
or  a little  afeending,  two  inches  long,  broad  and  (heatliing 
at  their  bafe,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  especially  their  keel. 
Flowcr-Jlalks  numerous  from  each,  very  hairy,  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  with  no  apparent  partial  fpathas. 
Cermen  hairy,  as  is  likewife  the  outfideof  the  corolla.  The 
petals  are  ftraigln  at  the  point.  Of  their  colour  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  they  appear  to  have  a dark  (lain  like 
the  lait.  Two  of  them  feem  to  be  broadelt,  hairy  and  ex- 
ternal ; two  internal,  oppofite,  narrower  and  fmooth  ; fo 
that  perhaps  the  generic  defeription  requires  further  amend- 
ment; which  thofe  who  can  compare  the  different  fpecies 
alive,  may  perhaps  fupply.  S. 

HELICONII,  in  Entomology , the  butterflies  or  papilio- 
Ties  in  the  Linnaean  fyllem,  that  have  the  wings  narrow,  en- 
tire, ufually  naked  or  femi-tranfparent,  the  upper  ones  ob- 
]ong,  the  lower  (hort.  Fabricius  conliders  them  nearly  the 
fame.  According  to  this  writer  the  anterior  wings  are  ob- 
long, the  lower  ones  (hort  and  rounded.  See  Papilio. 

HELICTERES,  in  Botany , is  derived  from  s>4,  a /crew, 
becaufe  its  fruit  is  of  a fpiral  ftiape.  Innn.  Gen.  468. 
Schreb.  290.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  ^3.  720.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v 2 Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  313.  Jutl.  278.  Lamaick  Diet, 
v.  3.  86.  Illutfr.  t.  735.  Gaertn.  t.  64.  (Nora;  1 him. 
. t.  ,7.)_Clafs  and  order,  Decandrui  Monogynta.  Nat. 
QtL  Column f era:,  Linn.  Malvacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  half-ovate, 
fpreading  obliquely,  unequally  five-cleft,  leathery.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  oblong,  equal  m width,  affixed  to  the  receptacle, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; claws  long,  having  a fmall  tooth  on 
each  fide  at  the  bafe ; neftary  of  live,  petal-fhaped,  lanceo- 
late, very  fmall  fegments,.  covering  the  gj’nnen. 
ments  five,  ten,  or  more,  very  fmall ; antueis  oblong,  lateral. 
PM.  Receptacle  thread-fhaped,  very  long,  recurved,  having 
an  ovate,  Superior,  germen  at  the  top  ; ftyle  aul-fhaped, 
longer  than  the  germen;  ftigma  mollly  five-c.it.  I euc. 
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Capfules  five,  often  twifted  fpirally,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, angulated. 

Obf.  This  genus  has  been  referred  to  the  feveral  claffes 
of  Dccamlria , Dodecandria,  Monadelphia,  and  Gynandria,  by 
different  authors,  but  we  are  induced  to  place  it  in  the  firil 
of  thefe,  from  its  having  generally  ten  ffamena  perfectly  dii- 
tirnft  from  each  other  above  the  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  inferior,  obliquely  five-cleft. 
Petals  from  five  to  ten.  Germen  on  a very  long  ftalk. 
Style  fomewhat  five-cleft.  Capfules  five,  fpirally  twilled 
together,  each  of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  H.  baruenjts.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  720.  Jacq.  Amer. 
236.  t.  149. — “ Leaves  heart-fliaped,  deeply  ferrated,  downy 
underneath.  Fruit  twifted,  the  points  ftraight.” — Native 
of  woods  near  the  fea-fide  at  Panama  in  South  America. — 
Calyx  cylindrical,  with  two  lanceolate  lips,  the  upper  one 
bifid,  the  lower  trifid.  Petals  five,  linear. 

2.  H.  jarnaicenjis.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  720.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  1 156.  Jacq.  Amer.  235.  t.  179.  f.  99. — “ Leaves 
heart-fliaped,  ferrated,  pubefeent.  Fruit  ovate,  acute, 
twifted.” — A maritime  flirub  growing  in  Jamaica.  — Flowers 
terminal.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  powdery  or  hairy,  live-toothed. 
Petals  live,  unequal,  oblong.  Fruit  like  ropes  twifted  toge- 
ther,, about  ail  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  H.  Jfora.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1366.  ( Plul . t.  245.  f.  2.) — 
“ Leaves  elliptical,  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  tooth-like 
ferratures,  pointed,  rough,  downy  underneath.  Flowers 
axillary.  Fruit  twilled,  awl-fliaped  at  the  top.  — Found  at 
Malabar,  and  in  the  Molucca  iflands. — Leaves  fmooth  above, 
downy  or  hairy  underneath.  Flowers  on  foot-ftalks,  from 
two  to  four  at  every  axillary  point.  Calyx  tubular  or  club- 
fliaped,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe,  two-lipped  at  the  margin. 
Petals  five,  unequal,  obovate.  Fruit  twifted,  cylindrical, 
with  a long,  awl-fliaped  top. 

4.  11.  hirfuta.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  72;.  Loureir.  Co- 
chinch.  v.  2.  530 — “ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  fome- 
what heart-fliaped,  downy.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  bearing 
many  flowers.  Fruit  oblong,  ftraight,  very  hairy.  — Native  of 
woods  on  the  plains  of  Cochinchina. — Stem  (lirubby,  about 
fix  feet  high,  hairy.  Flower  dark  purple.  Calyx  of  one 
leaf,  with  a long,  curved,  hairy  coloured  tube.  Seeds  bony. 

5.  H.  undulata.  Loureir.  Cochinch,  v.  2.  531. — “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  waved.  Flowers  in  a bunch.  Capfules  five,  ftel- 
lated. — Native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  This  is  a 
middling  fized  tree,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  entire, 
fmooth,  alternate.  Flower  fmall,  reddifli-green,  generally 
terminal.  Capfules  fcarlet,  horizontally  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a ftar.  Seeds  ovate,  fmooth,  brown,  -fleftiy. 

6.  11 . paniculata.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  v.  2.  531. — f<  Leaves 
ovate,  acute.  Flower  panicled.  Stamens  numerous..  Cap- 
fnles  five,  ftellated.  This,  as  well  as  the  laft  fpecies,  grows  in 
the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  They  are  both  taken  up  from 
Loureiro’s  deferiptions.  The  prefent  is  a large  tree,  with 
fpreading  branches.  Flower  reddifh.  Panicles  lax,  moftly 
terminal.  Capfules  red,  of  two  valves,  many-feeded,  radiat- 
ing into  a circle.  Anthers  above  20,  adhering  to  the  fides 
of  the  germen. 

7.  11.  anguji folia.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  136 6.  0(b.  itin.  232. 

t.  5. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  ftraight.” 

— Native  of  Canton  in  China Stem  (hrubby,  about  five  fee*. 

high,  ereft,  branching.  Leaves  plain  on  the  upper  fide, 
veined  at  _ the  back,  downy.  Flowers  pale  purple.  Seeds 
numerous,  angulated. 

8.  11.  pcnta/idra.  Linn.  Mant.  294.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.. 
-22. — “Stamens  five.  Leaves  ovate;  thofe  about  the 
flowers  dark  purplifti.” — Native  of  Surinam. — Leaves  alter- 
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Bate,' pointed,  ferrated.  Calyx  with  branched  bridles.  Cap- 
fules  twilled,  woolly. 

r 9.  H.  carlhaginenfis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  136 6.  Jacq.  Amer. 
237.  t.  150. — “ Leaves  heart-ffiaped,  ferrated.  Fruit  ob- 
long, Untight.’’ — Found  in  the  woods  of  Carthagena,  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July  - — This  Ihrnb  is  12  feet  high,  ereft. — 
Leaves  downy  on  both  fides.  Flowers  very  foetid,  coming 
occaiionally  before  the  leaves,  but  generally  at  the  fame  time 
with  them.  Calyx  brownifh  yellow.  Petals  purple.  In 
habit  it  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  baruenfis , but  differs  both  in 
flower  and  fruit. 

10.  H.  apetala.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1366.  Jacq.  Amer.  238. 
t.  1 81 — “ Leaves  five-lobed,  divaricated.  Flowers  apeta- 
lous.’’ — Native  of  woods  in  Carthagena. — This  beautiful 
tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  with  a large  elegant  head. 
Leaves  folded,  five-lobed  half  way  down,  fmooth  on  the  up- 
per fide,  fomewhat  woolly  beneath  ; lobes  ovate-roundifh, 
acute,  entire.  Flowers  panicled,  numerous,  dirty  yellow 
with  purple  fpots.  The  inhabitants  call  this  fpecies  Cama- 
jonduro. 

' Helicteres,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fhrubby 
exotic  kind,  which  require  the  heat  of  the  dove  ; and  of 
which  the  fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  are,  the  fmall-fruited 
ferew-tree  (H.  baruenfis)  ; and  the  great-fruited  ferew-tree 
(H.  ifora). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  increafe  in  plants  of  this  deferip- 
tion  is  rnoftly  accomplifhed  by  means  of  the  well-ripened 
feed,  which  ffiould  be  fown  upon  a hot-bed  protected  by 
glaffes  in  the  fpring  feafon.  and  when  the  plants  appear  and 
are  become  of  fufficient  drength,  they  (hould  be  removed 
leparately  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  mould,  and  plunged 
into  a moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  (hade  from  the  fun  being 
carefully  given  until  they  have  dricken  frefli  root.  In  the 
after  part  of  their  management  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  (lirubs,  the  glafs  frames  being 
daily  raifed  according  to  the  date  ot  the  weather,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a proper  fupply  of  frefli  air.  During 
the  dimmer  feafon  the  plants  (hould  continue  under  the  frames, 
provided  there  be  fufficient  height ; when  in  autumn  they 
(hould  be  again  plunged  in  the  tan  bed  of  the  dove,  where 
they  (hould-  condantly  remain  ; care  being  taken  to  (hift 
them  into  larger  pots  as  they  Hand  in  need  of  it,  and  not  too 
much  water  be  given  them  in  the  winter.  While  the  hot 
fummer  weather  continues  they  (hould,  however,  be  well 
fupplied  with  air  as  well  as  water. 

Plants  of  this  kind  afford  curiofity  and  ornament  among 
collections  of  other  plants  of  the  dove  kind. 

HELIGOLAND,  Helgoland,  or  Heligoland,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a Danifh  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  nearly  oppofite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ; about  nine  miles  in  circumference. 
This  ifland  has  been  very  much  fubjedt  to  inundations,  and  a 
conliderable  part  of  it  lias  been  dedroyed,  particularly  in 
1649.  It  is  divided,  however,  into  “ Klif  ’’  and  “ Dub- 
nen,’’  or  high  and  low  land.  It  produces  barley  and  corn, 
but  not  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  fubiid  by 
fifhing.  The  uplands  afford  palture  for  about  60  cows  and 
as  many  (keep.  On  the  highed  part  of  the  welt  klif  the 
Hamburghers  have  eredted  a light-houfe  or  beacon.  Since 
the  year  1727  the  downs  have  been  feparated  from  the  red 
of  the  ifland  by  a channel  ftifficiently  deep  for  veffels  of  a 
fmall  fize.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2000,  who 
are  defendants  of  the  ancient  Frifians,  and  who  have 
their  own  particular  manners  and  laws.  They  are  (kilful 
pilots,  and  are  much  employed  in  conducting  (hips  up  the 
Elbe,  the  Weftr,  and  the  Eider.  In  1714  it  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  1807  this  ifland 


was  feized  by  the  Britifli.  N.  lat.  540  12'.  E.  long. 
83  24'. 

HELIOCARPUS,  ill  Botany,  is  derived  from  Cm:,  the 
fun,  and  a fruit,  becaufe  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  radiated 

like  the  fun,  or  rather  as  artills  are  accudomed  to  reprefent 
that  body.  This  idea  of  its  derivation  is  thus  expreffed  by 
Linnseus  in  his  Critica  Botanica,  p.  97.  “ Who  has  ever  feen 
the  roundilh  fruit  of  a plant  encircled  longitudinally  at  the 
margin  with  compound  rays,  without  figuring  to  him- 
felf  the  fun  as  it  is  ufually  depidted  ? This  idea  once  com- 
bined with  the  word  Heliocarpus  is  fo  connedted  with  it,  that 
the  plant,  or  rather  its  name,  never  occurs  without  calling  to 
mind  the  idea  above  expreffed.” — Linn.  Gen.  241.  Schreb. 
325.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  874.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  129.  Juff.  290.  Lamarck  Did. 
v.  3.  89.  Illudr.  t.  409.  Gsertn.  t.  49. — Clafs  and  order, 
Dodecandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Column  fra,  Linn.  Til'mca, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  leaves,  coloured  ; leaflets 
linear,  long,  broadifli,  fpreading,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  linear,  much  (horter  than  the  calyx,  narrovviffi.  Stain. 
Filaments  16,  awl-fhaped,  almod  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; an- 
thers twin,  linear,  incumbent.  Fiji.  Germen  roundilh  ; 
dyles  two,  Ample,  ered,  as  long  as  the  damens  ; fiigmas 
acute,  diftant.  Peric.  Capfule  turbinate-ovate,  peduncu- 
lated, compreffed,  furrounded  longitudinally  on  both  fides 
with  rays  pinnately  branched,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
with  the  partition  contrary.  Seeds  folitary,  fomewhat  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Petals  four.  Styles  fimple. 
Capfule  of  two  cells,  compreffed,  longitudinally  radiated  all 
round. 

1.  H.  americana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  643.  Hort.  Cliff,  t.  16. 
Trew.  Ehret.  t.  45.  This  is  the  only  fpecies  known  ; a 
native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  flowering  in  Decem- 
ber, and  appears  to  have  been  the  Montia  of  Dr.  Hortllon, 
which  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  gardens  at  Kew  be- 
fore 1733,  though  now  long  (ince  lod. — This  plant,  which 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a dove,  rifes  to  the  height  of  15  or  18 
feet,  fending  out  many  lateral  branches  towards  its  top.  Stem 
ered,  round,  fmoothifli,  marked  with  white  dots.  Leaves 
heart-fliaped,  pointed,  unequally  ferrated,  ribbed,  fomewhat 
harlh  on  each  fide.  Stipulas  awl-ffiaped,  fmooth,  bent  back 
and  fpreading,  deciduous,  (hort.  Flowers  white,  in  bunches. 
Capfule  furrounded  with  feathery,  cloven  rays.  This  genus 
is  nearly  akin  to  Triunf  tta,  though  diffidently  dillind  from 
that  plant.  It  is  ornamental,  but  difficult  of  culture. 

HELIOCENTRIC  Place  of  a Planet,  is  the  place  where- 
in the  planet  would  appear  to  be  if  viewed  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun,  or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  a planet 
viewed  from  the  fun  would  appear  to  be. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  tjAicf,  fun,  and  xtflfw,  centre. 
The  heliocentric  place,  therefore,  coincides  with  the  longitude 
of  a planet  viewed  from  the  fun.  See  Place. 

Heliocentric  latitude  of  a planet,  is  the  inclination  of 
the  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  the  centre 
of  a planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a planet  is  thus  determined  : if 
thecircleKDM  ( fee  P l.  yCV\.  Hjlron.fg.  139.)  reprefent  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  and  the  inner  one  A N B «, 
be  placed  fo  as  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  other  ( for 
which  reafon  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ellipfis),  when  the 
planet  is  in  N or  n (which  points  are  called  its  nodes),  it 
will  appear  in  the  ecliptic,  and  fo  have  no  latitude  ; if  it 
move  to  P,  then,  being  feen  from  the  fun,  it  will  appear  to 
decline  from  the  ecliptic,  or  to  have  a latitude  ; and  the  in- 
clination of  the  line  RP  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called 
the  planet’s  heliocentric  latitude  j and  the  meafure  of  it  is 
2 the 
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the  angle  PRy,  fuppofing  the  line  P q to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

This  heliocentric  latitude  will  be  continually  increafing, 
till  it  come  to  the  point  A,  which  they  call  the  limit  or  ut- 
molt  extent  of  it  ; and  then  it  will  decreafc  again,  till  it  come 
to  nothing  in  N ; after  which  it  will  increafe  again  till  it 
come  to  B ; and  laltly,  it  will  be  decreafing  again,  till  the 
planet  comes  to  he  in  n,  &c. 

HEL IOCENTROS,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given 
to  an  infect  of  the  poifonous  kind,  called  by  Arillotle,  Pha- 
langium  defticum,  and  by  the  Latins  Solipuga. 

HELIOCOMETES,  comet  of  the  fun , a phenomenon 
fometimes  obferved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun  ; thus  denomi- 
nated by  Sturmius  and  Pylen,  who  had  feen  it,  bccaufe  it 
feems  to  make  a comet  of  the  fun,  being  a large  tail,  or 
column  of  light,  fixed  or  hung  to  that  luminary,  and  drag- 
ging after  it  at  its  fetting,  much  in  the  manner  of  a tail  of  a 
comet. 

In  that  obferved  by  M.  Pylen,  at  Grypfwald,  March  15, 
1702,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  end  which  touched 
the  fun  was  only  half  the  fun’s  diameter  broad,  but  the  other 
end,  oppofite  to  the  fun,  was  much  broader  ; its  length  was 
above  ten  diameters  of  the  fun,  and  it  moved  in  the  fame 
tract  as  the  fun  ; its  colour  was  yellow  next  the  fun,  and 
darker  farther  off ; it  was  only  feen  painted  on  the  thinner 
higher  clouds  ; a little  telefcope  eafily  difeovered,  that  there 
was  nothing  of  it  on  the  thicker  and  lower  clouds,  though 
the  naked  eye  could  not  difeover  fo  much.  It  lalled  in  its 
full  vigour  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  then  gradually  di- 
miniflied. 

HELIODORUS,  in  Biography,  born  at  Emeffa,  in 
Phoenicia,  flourifhed  under  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Ar- 
cadius,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century.  In  his  youth  he 
compofed  a romance  entitled  ^Ethiopia,  and  relating  the  loves 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  which  is  faid  to  be  a very  in- 
genious and  pleafant  compofition,  and  has  ferved  as  a model 
for  fubfequent  works  of  a fimilar  kind.  This  was  firll  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1534  ; the  copy  from  which  it  was  taken  having 
been  faved  by  a common  foldier  at  the  fack  of  Buda.  It  was 
tranflated  by  a Polifh  knight,  and  an  edition  of  it,  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Bourdclot,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1619. 
The  author  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a bifhop 
of  Tricea  in  Theffaly.  It  has  been  faid  that  a fynod,  having 
put  it  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  burn  his  romance  ox- 
renounce  his  bifhopric,  he  preferi'ed  the  latter,  and  was  in 
confequence  depofed.  This  fadl  is  dated,  as  the  current 
vMxort,  by  Bavle,  who  gave  no  credit  to  it  himfclf.  Moreri. 
Bayle. 

Hjsi.iononus  of  Lariffa,  a Greek  mathematician,  who 
flmiriihed  foon  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  author  of  a 
treatile  on  Optics,  of  which  a fragment  only  was  publifhed 
at  Florence,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1573,  and  an  Italian 
tranilation  of  the  fame  by  Ignatius  Danti,  with  his  edition  of 
Euclid’s  Optics.  The  molt  complete  edition  of  the  Optics 
of  Heliodorus  was  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  notes  by  Bartholin.  Fie  is  fuppofed  to  have  wxitten  a 
treatife  on  weights  and  meafures,  which  was  found  among 
the  MSS.  of  lfaac  Voflius.  Gen.  Biog. 

HELIOGABALUS,  a Roman  emperor,  was  fon  of 
Varius  Marcellus,  and  called  Heliogabalus  becaufe  he  had 
been  pried  of  the  fun  in  Phoenicia.  The  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, his  imperial  connections,  and  a report  circulated  by  his 
relations  that  he  was  in  fadl  the  natural  fon  of  Caracalla,  fo 
ingratiated  him  with  the  foldiers  quartered  at  Emeffa,  that 
they  were  induced,  by  profufe  largeffes,  to  proclaim  him 
emperor.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Gibbon,  on  the 
j6th  of  May  2 18,  when  he  was  only  about  15  years  of  age,  or 


at  mod  17.  He  now  affuraed,  as  he  afterwards  polluted,  the 
dignified  name  of  Antonins  ; and,  to  win  the  favour  and 
fupport  of  the  army,  lie  pretended  to  have  taken  up  arms  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  oppreflions  of  the 
military  order.  His  fucceffion  to  the  high  honour  of  emperor 
wasoppofedby  Macrinus,  who  was  defeated  in  battle,  driven 
to  flight,  and  afterwards  flain.  The  fpecious  letters  in  which 
the  young  conqueror  announced  his  vidlory  to  the  fenatej 
were  filled  with  profedions  of  virtue  and  moderation.  He 
declared  that  the  fhining  virtues  of  Marcus  and  Auguitus 
fhould  ever  be  conlidercd  as  the  guides  of  his  life,  and  the 
rules  of  his  adminiltration.  He  affedled  to  dwell  with  a fort 
of  pride  on  the  finking-  refemblance  of  his  own  age  and  for- 
tunes with  thofe  of  Augudus,  who  in  his  earliefl  youth  had 
revenged,  by  a fuccefsful  war,  the  murder  of  his  father.  The 
commencement  of  his  reign  was  flamed  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions of  the  friends  and  fervants  of  Macrinus  ; and  at 
Nicomedia  he  dew,  with  his  own  hand,  Gannys,  his  precep- 
tor, to  whole  exertions  he  had  been  principally  indebted  for 
his  viftory.  He  now  diewed  his  character  in  its  true  light, 
and  in  a very  fhort  time  the  moil  luxurious  effeminacy  was 
united  to  favage  ferocity,  and  his  garb  and  equipage  wera 
thofe  of  an  eallern  defpot.  He  brought  the  image  of  the 
deity,  whofe  pried;  he  had  been,  to  Rome,  and  placed  it, 
which  was  only  a block  of  Hone,  in  a temple,  on  mount 
Palatine,  which  he  had  made  the  centre  of  all  that  was  facred 
in  the  date  of  religion.  He  next  procured  for  his  idol,  the 
goddefs  Adarte  or  the  moon,  as  a confort,  from  Carthage, 
and  fignalized  his  mad  idolatry  by  every  extravagance  which 
human  ingenuity'  and  defperate  licentioufnefs  could  devife. 
He  made  his  grandmother  Moefa,  and  his  mother  Saemias, 
his  colleagues  on  the  imperial  throne,'  and  chofe  a fenate  of 
women,  over  which  his  mother  prefided,  and  preferibed  all 
the  modes  and  fafhions  which  prevailed  in  his  empire.  He- 
liogabalus feemed  to  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  furpafs, 
in  Folly  and  debauchery',  the  very  word  of  his  predeceffors. 
Corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country,  and  his  fortune,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  groffed  pleafures  with  ungoverned 
fury,  and  foon  found  difguft  and  fatiety  in  the  midd  of  hfs 
enjoy-ments.  A capricious  prodigality  fupplied  the  want  of 
tade  and  elegance.  He  confounded  the  order  of  feafons  and 
climates  to  fport  with  the  padions  and  prejudices  of  his 
fubjedts,  and  lie  fubverted  every  law  of  natui-e  and  decency. 
A long  train  of  concubines,  and  a rapid  fucceffion  of  wives, 
were  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the  impotence  of  his  paffions.  He 
affedted  to  copy  the  drefs  arid  manners  of  the  female  fex, 
preferred  the  didaff  to  the  feeptre,  and  didionoured  the 
dignities  of  the  empire  by  didributing  them  among  his  nu- 
merous lovers,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  inveded  with  the 
title  and  authority  of  the  emperor’s,  or,  as  he  dy  led  himfelf, 
of  the  emprefs’s  hufband.  His  favourites  were  ieledted  from 
men  of  the  lowed  rank  and  molt  infamous  character.  At 
length  all  orders  of  the  date  were  amazed  at  their  own  tame- 
nefs,  folly,  and  difgrace,  in  fubmitting  to  lo  vile  a mailer. 
Even  the  foldiers,  who  cherilhed  the  memory  of  Caracalla, 
could  not  endure  the  infamy  of  his  fucceffor.  Heliogabalus 
was  induced  by  his  grandmother  to  adopt  his  coufin,  Alex- 
ander, as  his  fucced'or,  whofe  morals  the  emperor  would 
gladly  have  corrupted,  as  a fort  of  fcrcen  for  his  own  con- 
duct ; and  when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  do  this,  he  plotted 
his  dedrudtion.  His  plan  did  not  faccecd.  The  Praetorian 
guards  fwore  to  protect  Alexander,  and,  in  their  fury,  to 
revenge  the  didionoured  and  polluted  majefty  of  the  throne. 
Heliogabalus  was  murdered  by  his  own  foldiers,  his  mutilated 
corpfe  dragged  through  the  llreets  of  the  city,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tybei-.  His  memoi-y  was  bi-anded  with  eternal  in- 
famy by  the  fenate,  the  jcllice  of  whofe  decree  has  been 
4 B 2 ratified 
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ratified  by  pofterity.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  222, 
after  a reign  of  three  years  and  three  quarters.  Gibbon. 

HEEIOMETER,  formed  of  tixio :,fun,  and  u'ixe,  / mca- 
fure , the  name  of  an  inftrument  called  alio  aflrometcr,  invented 
by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  for  meafuring  with  particular 
exadtnefs  the  diameters  of  the  liars,  and  cfpecially  tliofe  of 
the  fun  and  moon. 

This  inftrument  is  a kind  of  telefcopc,  confiding  of  two 
objedl -glades,  of  equal  focal  diftance,  placed  one  of  them 
by  the  fide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fame  eye-glafs  ferves 
for  both.  The  tube  of  this  inftrument  is  of  a conic  form, 
larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  receives  the  two  objedl - 
glafles,  than  at  the  lower,  which  is  furnifhed  with  an 
eye  glafs  and  micrometer.  By  the  conftrudlion  of  this 
inftrument,  two  diftindl  images  of  an  objedl  are  formed 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  whofe  diftance,  depending 
on  that  of  the  two  objedt-glafles  from  one  another,  may 
be  meafured  with  great  accuracy  : nor  is  it  neceffary  that 
the  whole  difle  of  the  fun  or  moon  come  within  the  field 
of  view,  fince,  if  the  images  of  only  a fmall  part  of  the 
difle  be  formed  by  eacli  objedl-giafs,  the  whole  diameter 
may  be  eafily  computed,  by  their  pofition  with  refpedl 
to  one  another  : for,  if  the  objedl  be  large,  the  images 
will  approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another  ; 
and  the  objedl -glafies  being  moveable,  the  two  images 
may  always  be  brought  exadlly  to  touch  one  another, 
and  the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  diftance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glades  ; belides,  as  this  inftrument 
has  a common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs, 
when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  or  moon  are  made  in 
part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which  is  common 
to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with  great  exadl- 
nefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  a ground  that  is  only  one 
half  lefs  luminous  than  itfelf  ; whereas,  in  general,  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a dark  ground,  and, 
on  that  account,  are  imagined  to  be  larger  than  they 
really  are.  By  a fmall  addition  to  this  inftrument,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  a moderate  length,  M.  Bouguer  thought 
it  very  poffible  to  meafure  angles  of  three  or  four 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  confequence  in  taking  the 
diftance  of  ftars  from  the  moon.  With  this  inftrument 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  obfervation,  found,  that  the 
fun’s  vertical  diameter,  though  fomewhat  diminifhed  by 
the  aftronomical  refradlion,  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
diameter  ; and,  in  afeertaining  this  phenomenon,  he  alfo 
found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun’s  difle 
are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts ; on  this 
account  his  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in  the 
vertical  diredlion.  This  is  owing  to  the  decompofition 
of  light,  which  is  known  to  confitt  of  rays  differently  re- 
frangible in  its  paffage  through  our  atmofphcre.  Thus, 
the  blue  and  violet  rays,  which  proceed  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  difk  at  the  fame  time  with  tliofe  of  other 
colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refradled  than  the  others, 
and,  therefore,  feem  to  us  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
higher  point  ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  red  rays 
proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  difk,  being  lefs 
refradled  than  the  others,  feem  to  proceed  from  a lower 
point  ; fo  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  extended,  or  ap- 
pears longer  than  the  horizontal  diameter.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sc.  Par.  1748. 

Mr.  Servington  Savery  difeovered  a fimilar  method  of 
improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1743.  See  Micrometer. 

HELIOPHILA,  in  B'jtany,  from  ?tXtor,  the  fun,  and 
<piXo.;,  a friend,  becaufe  this  genus  thrives  more  particularly 
in  the  lun-fhine.  It  was  fo  named  by  profeffor  Burmaini, 
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who  has  deferibed  it  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety  at  Upfal. — Linn.  Gen.  340.  Schreb.  443.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  527.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  397.  Juft.  238.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3.  90.  Illuftr. 
t.  563  : (Chamira  ; Tliunb.  Nov.  Gen  48  ) — Clafs  and 
order,  Petr  adynamia  Sdiquofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Sdiquofa,  Linn- 
Crucifer  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  fpreading  leaves,  oblong,, 
concave,  membranaceous  at  the  margin,  deciduous  ; the 
two  exterior  ones  veficulated  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  of  four 
cruciform  petals,  which  are  rouudifli,  flat  and  fefiile  ; nedla- 
ries  two  from  the  receptacle,  recurved  towards  the  veficle  of 
the  calyx.  Slam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fliaped,  ere 61,  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  two  oppofite  a little  fhorter  ; anthers  oblong, 
eredt.  Fiji.  German  fuperior,  cylindrical ; ftyle  fhorter 
than  the  germen  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Pod  round,  fome- 
what torulofe,  pointed,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves.  Seeds 
many. 

Eft.  Ch.  Ncdlaries  two,  bent  back  towards  the  veficular 
bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Profeffor  Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller’s  Didlionary, 
lias  enumerated  ten  fpecies  of  Heliophila,  and  Willdenow  has 
deferibed  twelve.  They  are  all  natives  ef  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  it  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  deferibe  the  original, 
fpecies  in  order  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  genus. 

1.  H.  integrifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  926.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3. 
506.  (var. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  undivided.’’ — Native  of 
ilony,  uncultivated  places  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope.  — 
Leaves  more  or  lefs  hairy  above,  fmooth  underneath- 
Calyx-vcficles  diaphanous.  Linnteus  has  remarked  in  his 
Manlijfa,  that  the  corolla  is  blue,  (hutting  at  night,  like  flax. 
Root  annual.  Stem  round,  about  fix  inches  high,  with  ax- 
illary', afeending  branches.  Lower  leaves  oppofite,  lanceo- 
late-linear, thickifh,  undivided,  three  or  four  inches  long.; 
upper  ones  alternate,  fhorter.  The  whole  plant  is  c’overed 
with  (lender  hairs.  Calyx  yellowiih.  Petals  of  a deep  blue 
or  violet  colour,  white  towards  the  bafe.  Seed  brownifti. 

The  other  fpecies  known  are  H.  inrana,  amplexicaulis, 
Jlava,  canfcens,  puflla,  fliformis,  pendula,  pinnata,  coronopi- 
folia,  digita/a  and  circaoides.  The  laft  is  Thunberg’s  Cha- 
mira cornuta,  and  is  remarkable  among  its  congeners  for  the 
broad  heart-fhaped  leaves. 

ElELIOPOLIS,  or  The  City  of  the  Sun,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a city  of  Egyrpt,  placed  by  geographers  not  far 
from  I I ell e,  at  forne  diftance  from  the  eaitern  point  of  the 
Delta.  It  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a long  arti- 
ficial mount  of  earth,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
undation. This  caufewayr,  covered  with  rubbifh,  is  ftill 
vifible  two  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  three 
from  the  feparation  of  the  Nile.  This  city  had  a temple  to 
the  fun,  where  a particular  place  was  fet  apart  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  facred  ox,  which  was  there  adored  under  the 
name  of  Mnevis,  as  he  was  at  Memphis,  under  that  of 
Apis.  There  was  alfo  in  this  city  another  magnificent  tem- 
ple in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tafte,  with  avenues  of  fphinxqs 
and  fuperb  obelifks  before  the  principal  entry.  Thefe  temples 
were  fallen  into  decay  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus ; as  the 
city  had  been  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  by  the  fury  of 
Cambyfes.  Of  the  four  obelilks  built  by  Socliis  in  that 
town,  two  were  removed  to  Rome  ; another  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Arabs  ; and  tke  laft  of  them  is  ftill  (landing 
on  its  pedeftal.  It  is  compofed  of  a'  block  of  Thebaic 
(lone,  perfcdlly  polifhed,  and  is,  without  including  its  bafe, 
68  feet  high,  and  about  6k  feet  wide  on  each  afpe6t.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  beautiful  monument, 
and  a fphinx  of  yellowiih  marble,  overfet  in  the  mud,  are  the 
only  remains  of  Heliopolis.  This  city  had  alfo  an  oracle  of 
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Apollo,  and  a college  of  priefts  facrificed  by  the  barbarity 
of  Cambyfes.  Here  they  obferved  for  more  than  1000  years 
she  date  of  the  heavens,  and  fuceecded  in  compofing  the 
folar  year  of  365  days  and  a few  minutes.  It  was  chiefly 
at  Heliopolis  that  Herodotus  became  acquainted  with  the 
fcienccs  and  the  Egyptian  mylleries.  This  city  alio  had 
the  honour  of  teaching  philofophy  to  Plato,  and  of  accom- 
modating Eudoxus  for  thirteen  years  at  its  college  of  prielts, 
whilft  he  was  preparing  to  appear  as  one  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated aftronomers  of  his  time.  “ What  now  remains  to 
her  of  all  her  fcienccs,'’  fays  Savary,  “ of  all  her  monuments  ? 
A Perlian  barbarian  overthrew  her  temples  ; a fanatic  Arab 
burnt  her  books  ; and  one  folitary  obelilk,  railed  on  its  ruins, 
lays  to  the  paffengers — Here food  Heliopolis. ” 

This  city  is  mentioned  in  i'eripture  (Gen.  xli.  45.  Ezek. 
xxx.  17.)  and  is  called  j on,  in  the  Hebrew. 

Befides  the  city  above-mentioned,  there  was  another  in 
Egypt,  iituated  between  Cairo,  Coptos,  and  the  Red  fea. 
From  D’Herbelot  (Bibl.  Or.)  we  learn,  that  the  Arabian 
writers  call  the  city  of  Coos  “ Ainal  Schams,”  i e.  the 
fountain  of  the  fun,  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  fun. 
According  to  him  it  is  the  ancient  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt  ; and  he  fays,  the  Arabian  geographers  place  it  in 
lat.  23  30k  Long.  61"  30'.  Dapper  places  Heliopolis  7000 
paces  E.  of  Cairo,  and  near  the  village  of  Mattarea,  very 
far  from  the  famous  Thebes.  It  received  the  name  of  Helio- 
polis, as  it  is  faid,  from  having  a temple  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
in  which  was  a looking-glais,  fo  difpofed,  that  it  reflected 
the  rays  of  that  luminary  all  day  long,  and  enlightened  the 
whole  temple  with  great  fplendour. 

Onias,  fon  of  Onias  III.,  having  retired  into  Egypt,  re- 
commended himfelf  fo  much  to  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  his 
wife  Cleopatra,  as  to  obtain  permifiion  to  build  a temple  at 
Heliopolis,  like  that  of  Jerufalem,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews 
fettled  in  Egypt.  (A.M.  3842,  13. C.  162.)  This  temple 
fubfnted  in  the  time  of  Vefpalian,  who  commanded  Lupus, 
governor  of  Egypt,  to  fliut  it  up.  (Jofeph.  De  Bell. 

1.  vii.  c.  37.)  Paulinus,  who  fucceeded  Lupus,  ordered  it 
to  be  defpoiled  of  all  its  ornaments  and  riches,  and  the  doors 
to  be  fhut,  and  prohibited  religious  offices  to  be  performed 
there.  A.M.  3S54,  B.C.  150. 

Heliopolis  was  alio  a city  in  Ccclc-Syria,  between  Li- 
banus  and  Ar.tilibanus,  Laodicca  and  Abila ; otherwife 
called  Bailee,  which  fee. 

HELIOPOLITES  Nomos,  a nome  or  province  of 
Egypt,  E.  of  the  Nile,  between  the  Aphroditopolite  to  the 
N.,  the  Red  fea  and  Arabia  Petrsea  to  the  E , and  the  Bu- 
baltide  nome.  It  was  traverfed  lengthways  by  the  canal  of 
Trajan,  which  communicated  with  the  Nile  and  the  Red  fea 
bv  Heroopolis  and  Babylon. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  Optics,  a fort  of tclefcope,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  viewing  and  obferving  the  fun,  without  doing  pre- 
judice to  the  eye. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  kXio;,  the  fun,  and  moiTrloj uai, 
video,  fpeflo,  I fee , view,  confidcr. 

Heliofcopes  are  neceffary  in  viewing  the  phenomena  of  the 
fun,  as  his  fpots,  echpfes,  &c. 

There  are  various  apparatufes  of  this  kind.  As  coloured 
o-lafles  are  found  to  diminiffi  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays,  to 
make  a heliofcope,  it  is  enough  that  both  the  objeft -glafs 
and  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope  be  of  coloured  glafs ; the 
Jirft,  e . gr.  of  red,  and  the  latter  green. 

But  as  there  is  a neceffity  for  the  glaffes  to  be  very  tranf- 
parent  and  equally  coloured,  which  rarely  happens,  He- 
velius  chofe  rather  to  ufe  two  plain-coloured  glaffes,  with 
a piece  of  paper  between,  either  tied  or  cemented  together, 
and  applied  before  the  eye-glafs. 
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Dr.  Hooke,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  heliofcopes,  recom- 
mends four  reflecting  glaffes  placed  in  the  tube  : by  thefe, 
he  obferves,  the  force  of  the  rays  will  be  fo  weakened,  as 
only  to  ftrike  the  eye  with  a 256th  part  of  their  force  ; and 
this  heliofcope  he  prefers  to  all  others. 

M.  Huygens’s  method  is  much  eafier  ; he  only  blackens 
the  infide  of  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope,  by  holding  it 
over  the  flame  or  fmoke  of  a lamp  or  candle  ; or,  which  is- 
yet  more  commodious,  blackens  a piece  of  plain  glafs,  and 
ho-'ds  it  between  the  eye  and  the  objetf-glafs  ; or,  which  is 
the  belt  of  all,  joins  tbe  fmoked  glafs  to  another,  with  a rim 
of  thick  paper  between,  to  keep  the  black  from  rubbing  off', 
and  fits  the  two  into  a cell  or  frame  ; to  be  applied  between 
the  eye  and  the  eye-glafs. 

HELIOS  1 A 1 A,  from  t#-,  fun,  and  irrpi,  I fix, 
the  name  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  S’Grave- 
fande,  and  thus  called  from  its  property  of  fixing  the  fun- 
beam  in  one  pofition,  viz.  in  a horizontal  direction,  acrofs 
the  dark  chamber  whilft  it  is  ufed. 

This  is  an  automaton,  or  piece  of  clock-w'ork,  confiding 
of  the  following  parts  : A A (Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  1.)  is 
a frame  in  which  a metalline  fpeculum  S is  fufpended,  move- 
able  about  its  axis  by  means  of  two  fmall  ferews  at  a a. 
This  frame  is  fixed  to  the  piece  C,  which,  being  hollow,  is- 
moveable  upon  the  cylindric  fliaft  P about  the  iron  pin  e. 
(See  the  part  by  itfelf.)  This  pillar  P is  fixed  to  a trian- 
gular bafe  or  foot  fet  perpendicularly  by  the  three  ferews 

B,  B,  B. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  fpeculum  is  fixed  a long  cylin- 
dric wire,  or  tail  D E,  in  a perpendicular  pofition.  By  this 
it  is  conne&ed  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  helioftata,  which  is 
a common  twenty-four  hour  clock,  reprefented  at  PI  ; the 
plane  of  which  clock  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  equator  in  any 
given  place.  This  clock  is  fullained  on  the  column  F G, 
in  which  it  is  moveable  up  and  down  by  a thin  lamina  or 
plate  that  enters  it  as  a cafe,  and  fixed  to  a proper  height 
by  the  ferews  d,  d,  at  the  fide.  The  whole  is  truly  adjusted 
to  a perpendicular  fituation  by  means  of  the  three  lerews 
I,  I,  I,  in  the  tripod  L L M,  and  the  plummet  Q,  whole 
cufpis  muff  anfvver  to  the  point  0 beneath*. 

The  axis  of  the  wheel,  which  moves  the  index  N O over 
the  hour-circle,  is  fomewhat  large,  and  perforated  with  a 
cylindric  cavity  verging  a little  to  a conical  figure  ; and 
.receives  the  lhank  p q of  the  faid  index  N O very  clofe  and 
tight,  that  by  its  motion  the  index  may  be  carried  round. 
In  the  extremity  O of  the  index  is  a fmall  cylindric  piece  n, 
with  a cylindric  perforation  to  receive  the  tail  t of  the  fork 
T,  yet  fo  as  to  admit  a free  motion  therein.  In  each  fide 
of  the  fork  are  feveral  holes  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
in  which  go  the  ferews  r,  r,  upon  whofe  fmooth  cylindric 
ends  moves  the  tubular  piece  R on  its  auricles  m,  m. 

When  the  machine  is  to  be  fixed  for  ufe,  another  part  is 
made  ufe  of  to  adjult  it  ; which  is  called  the  pofitor,  and  is 
denoted  by  the  letters  V X Y Z.  The  cylinder  C is 
removed  with  tha  fpeculum  from  the  foot  P,  and  the  brafs 
column  V X put  on  in  its  Read,  and  adheres  more  ftriftly 
to  the  pin  c,  that  it  may  keep  its  pofition  while  the  machine 
is  conllituted. 

On  the  top  of  the  column,  about  X as  a centre,  moves 
the  lever  Y Z,  fo  that  it  may  be  any -how  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  and  keep  its  pofition.  The  arm  Y Z may'  be  of 
any  length  at  pleaiurc,  but  the  arm  Y Z is  of  a peculiar  con- 
ffruefion,  and  of  a determinate  length.  To  this  arm,  which 
extends  no  farther  than  y,  i-  adapted  a Hiding-piece  Z x 
fliarp- pointed  at  Z.  By  this  the  arm  X Z is  determined  to 
a given  length,  the  piece  Z .v  being  fixed  by  the  ferews  z,  z. 

Upon  this  arm  is  drawn  the  ihort  line  v x,  by  .which  it 

may 
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'may  be  lengthened  in  the  whole,  and  is  T*7  of  the  whole 
length  X Z when  fhorteft.  The  reafon  is,  this  arm  is 
always  to  ircreafe  and  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  fecant 
of  the  fun’s  declination  to  the  radius  X Z,  when  fhorteft  ; 
but  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  230  30',  (the  fun’s  greateft 
declination,)  as  10000000  to  10904411,  or  as  100  to  109. 

Now  the  reafon  of  this  conftrudlion  of  the  arm  X Z is  to 
find  for  any  given  day  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  fpe- 
culum  S from  the  top  l of  the  ftyle  / N,  which  muft  ever 
be  equal  to  the  fecant  of  the  fun’s  declination  ; for  it  mull 
always  be  equal  to  the  dillance  of  the  top  of  the  faid  ftyle  / 
from  the  centre  of  tire  cylinder  R in  the  fork  T,  and  that  is 
ever  equal  to  the  faid  fecant  of  declination. 

For  fince  the  ftyle  / N and  the  fork  T are  in  a pofition 
parallel  to  each  other,  therefore  the  middle  hole  in  the  fides 
of  the  fork  being  (as  they  muft  be)  of  the  fame  height 
above  the  end  of  the  index  O as  is  the  height  of  the  ftyle 
N T,  it  is  evident  that  on  an  equinoctial  day  the  fun’s  rays 
will  pafs  diredlly  through  the  perforation  of  the  piece  R,  if 
it  be  put  in  a pofition  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
that  of  the  clock  ; and  a To  that  the  top  of  the  fhadow  of  the 
fame  ftyle  will  fall  exactly  on  the  faid  hole. 

In  this  cafe  the  top  of  the  ftyle  is  at  the  leaft  diftance 
from  the  central  point  of  R,  and  therefore  may  be  repre- 
fented  by  radius,  while  in  any  other  pofition  above  or  below, 
the  diftance  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  which  the  rays  make  with  this  firft  or  middle  ray,  that 
pafs  by  the  top  of  the  ftyle,  and  through  the  hole  R. 

Now  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  on  any  day  of  the  year 
if  the  clock  and  its  pedeftal  be  fo  fixed  that  the  line  of  XII 
be  exadlly  in  the  meridian,  and  that  the  pofition  of  R in  the 
fork  be  fucli,  that  the  fun’s  rays  go  diredlly  through  it,  and 
the  fhadow  of  the  ftyle’s  top  fall  juft  upon  the  hole  ; more- 
over, if  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  fpeculum  S from 
the  top  of  the  ftyle  / be  made  equal  (by  the  pofitor)  to  the 
diftance  of  the  central  point  R therefrom  ; and  laftly,  the 
tail  of  the  fpeculum  D E pafiing  through  R ; if  then  the 
clock  be  put  into  motion,  the  index  N O (hall  carry  about 
the  tail  of  the  fpeculum  in  fuch  a manner,  that  at  all  times 
of  the  day  when  the  fun  can  come  upon  the  fpeculum  it  will 
refled  the  rays  conftantly  in  one  and  the  fame  pofition  and 
direction  all  the  time  without  variation. 

The  machine  thus  conftituted  is  placed  in  a box  or  cafe, 
and  fet  in  a window  with  one  fide  open,  expofed  to  the  fun, 
and  all  the  other  parts  clofe  ; fo  that  when  the  room  is  made 
dark,  and  the  folar  microfcope  fixed  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
box  in  which  the  helioftata  is  placed,  juft  againfl  the  centre 
of  the  fpeculum  to  receive  the  reflexed  horizontal  beam,  all 
the  experiments  of  the  darkened  room  are  then  performed  as 
ufual.  This  is  a very  ingenious  eonftruCtion  of  a folar  mi- 
crofcope apparatus,  and  full  of  art,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  expenfive  and  troublefome  for  common  ufe.  However, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  machine  is  capable  of  being  greatly 
reduced;  for  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  end  very  well 
without  a clock  ; alfo  the  fpeculum  may  be  glafs  inllead  of 
metal,  and  all  fixed  on  one  foot  or  pedellaL 

For  a farther  account  of  this  inftrument,  the  principles 
of  its  eonftruCtion,  and  its  ufe,  fee  S’Gravefande’s  Phylices 
Element.  Mathematica,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  715,  &c.  ed.  3tia. 
1742. 

HELIOSTROPHUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name 
given  by  fome  of  tlie  Greek  writers  of  the  later  ages  to  tlie 
gum  ammoniacum  of  the  ancients,  which  feems  to  have  been 
a very  different  thing  from  what  is  called  gum  ammoniacum 
at  this  time  ; it  being  yellow  and  friable,  our’s  whitifh  and 
tough. 

HELIOTROPE,  Heuqxropium,  among  the  /Indents, 
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an  inftrument  or  machine  for  (hewing  when  the  fun  arrived  at 
the  tropics  and  the  equinoClial  line.  This  name  was  alfo 
ufed  for  a fun-dial  in  genera'. 

Heliotrope,  in  Mineralogy,  Si/ex  hcliotropius,  Worn. 
Jafpis  variegata  hcliotropius,  Wall.  Heliotrope,  Broch.  Helio- 
tropium,  Kirw.  Eliotropio,  Napion.  vulg.  Blood-flone,  Engl. 
Jafpe  oriental,  Jafpe  fanguin.  See.  Fr.  Griiner  jafpis,  Orien- 
talj'cher  jafpis.  Germ. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  green,  generally  between 
grafts  and  leek-green  ; the  depth  of  the  colour  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  tranfparency  : the  varieties  that  are  but 
little  tranflucent  are  fometimes  blackifh-green  ; it  alfo  occurs 
of  a colour  between  feladon  and  blueifh-green,  and  fometimes 
exhibits  a mixture  of  feveral  of  thefe  tints  unequally  dill  1 i- 
buted.  The  red  and  yellow  fpots  and  veins  with  which  il  is 
often  marked,  are  produced  by  diffeminated  particles  of 
jafper  of  thofe  colours. 

It  is  found  maffive  and  in  rounded  and  angular  pieces,  with 
now  and  then  fmall  botroidal  furface  ; a fpecimen  before  us 
is  fttrnifhed  with  many  minute  globular  excrefcences,  coated 
with  a yellow  oclirey  cruft. 

It  is  hard,  but  eafily  frangible.  Its  fraClure  large  and 
flat-conchoidal,  approaching  to  even  ; internal  luftre  gliften- 
ing,  often  approaching  to  reiinous.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nately angular,  very  fliarp-edged,  of  different  degrees  of 
tranflucidity,  from  nearly  tranfparent  to  feebly  tranflucent 
at  the  edges. 

Specific  gravity  2.633,  Blumenbach  ; 2.620  — 2.700,  Kir- 
wan. 

The  heliotrope  is  infufible  before  the  blow-pipe  without 
addition  ; it  only  becomes  rather  more  brittle  ; its  green 
colour  is  changed  into  greyilh-white,  or  reddifh-brown,  the 
red  fpots  difappear,  leaving  fmall  vacuities,  with  a lofs  in 
weight  of  0.0 1. 

Its  native  places  are  not  well  afeertained.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  epithet  oriental,  applied  to  ftones  held  in  efti- 
mation,  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  fuperior 
quality  or  beauty.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  met  with 
in  feveral  parts  of  Weilern  Afia,  efpecially  in  Perfia ; 
alfo  in  Egypt,  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  efpecially  Sicily, 
(where  it  likewife  occurs  with  yellow  veins,)  and  in  Ice- 
land. 

The  heliotrope  is  ufed  for  ornamental  purpofes,  and  for 
fnuff  boxes,  fmall  veffels,  &c.;  nor  is  it  negledled  by  the 
glyptic  artift.  See  Gems,  engraved. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  heliotrope  of  Pliny,  which  is 
defcribed  by  this  author  as  a leek-green  (lone  traverfed  by 
blood-red  veins,  is  the  fame  with  our  blood-ftone.  It  re- 
ceived the  Latin  name  from  its  fuppofed  quality  of  reflect- 
ing the  folar  rays  blood-red,  when  immerfed  in  water. 

The  green  bafe  of  blood-ftone,  (the  grains  of  red  jafper 
are  accidental,)  is  an  intimate  combination  of  chalcedony  with 
green  earth,  not  with  chlorite.  The  more  tranfparent  varie- 
ties referable  much  the  plafma,  and  fome  varieties  of  prafe. 

Of  its  geognoftic  fituation  we  know  but  little  ; accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  fome  mineralogifts  it  occurs,  in  a limi- 
lar  manner  as  chalcedony,  in  rocks  belonging  to  Werner's 
fletztrap-formation. 

Mr.  Accum  has  given  the  defeription  and  analyfis  of  an 
Egyptian  heliotrope,  which,  in  its  external  and  phyfical  cha- 
racters, agrees  pretty  well  with  the  European  and  Afiatic 
varieties  already  known.  By  ignition  it  changed  its  original 
colour  for  chocolate  brown,  with  white  and  yellow  veins, 
and  loft  rather  more  than  **T  of  its  weight.  The  500 
grains  analyfed  by  the  above  chemilt,  conliltcd  of 
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HELIOTROPIUM,  in  Botany , *)X»oTp<wr»ov  to  //.'ya  of 
Diofeorides,  from  mXjoc,  //>£■ yi/n,  and  Tjo-rr,  a turning  or  in- 
clination, “becaufe,”  fays  that  ancient  writer,  “ it  turns  its 
leaves  round  with  the  declining  fun.’’  Whether  he  literally 
means  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  or  the  corolla  of  the  flowers, 
mav  admit  of  doubt,  but  the  latter  is  generally  fuppofed  ; 
yet  thefe  bloffoms  are  too  inconfpicuous,  and  their  change 
of  polition,  one  would  think,  too  trifling,  to  have  attra£led 
notice  on  this  account,  as  fo  many  common  flowers  more 
evidently  exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon.  The  defcription  of 
Diofeorides,  however,  is  precife  enough,  and  that  of  Ovid 
in  his  fable  of  Cly tie,  though  vague,  is  not  contradictory. 
Yet  the  American  Sunflower,  fee  Heliaxthus,  commonly 
ferves,  as  in  a beautiful  picture  by  Annibal  Caracci  which 
has  been  engraved,  to  illullrate  this  Grecian  flory.  A fine 
hull  of  Ifis,  emerging  from  a flower  of  the  Lotus,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Townley,  was,  on  its  fir  It  arrival 
in  England,  taken,  without  helitation,  for  Clytie  changing 
into  a fun-flower,  what  is  meant  for  the  Lotus,  having  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  Htlianthus.  This  error,  very 
flriking  to  a botanifl,  was  immediately  corrected  by  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Dryande  -,  whofe  accuracy  only  exceeded  his 
vail  knowledge.  Richelet,  in  his  Flench  didtionary,  though 
a moil  clafiical  writer,  confounds  the  Tournefol  and  the  Soleil 
as  one  and  the  fame  plant.  The  latter,  neverthelefs,  is  the 
Uelianlhus , the  former  the  Heliotropium  ; or  more  generally 
in  France,  Croton  tinSorium , which  affords  the  blue  dye 
called  litmus  or  laemus,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
genus  Heliotropium,  except  a refemblance  to  the  fhape  and 
grey  hue  of  its  leaves.  See  PI.  europaum  hereafter. — Linn. 
Gen.  73.  Schreb.  99.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  740.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  x.  284.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI  Grace,  v.  1.  111.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
492.  Juff.  130.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  91.  Tourn.  t.  57. 
Gxrtn.  t.  68.  — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Afperifoliee,  Linn.  Borraginea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
with  five  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver- 
fhaped  ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  flat,  half  five- 
cleft,  obtufe,  with  (mailer  and  fharper  fegments  between 
the  larger  ones ; orifice  without  valves.  Stain.  Filaments 
five,  very  fhort,  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  fmall, 
concealed  by  the  tumid  or  plaited  edge  of  the  orifice.  Pijl. 
Germens  four,  fuperior  ; flyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  flamens  ; fligma  notched.  Peric.  none  ; except  the  up- 
right, permanent,  unaltered  calyx.  Seeds  four,  ovate, 
pointed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  falvcr-fhapcd,  five-cleft,  with  inter- 
mediate teeth : its  mouth  without  valves.  Seeds  four, 

naked.  . 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  confiders  the  intermediate  teeth  as 

not  invariably  conllant,  and  defines  the  fligma  as  peltate  and 
fomewhat  conical.  ...  ,IT.„ , 

The  14th  edition  of  Syft.  Veg.  has  nine  fpccies,  \V  lllde- 
BOW  22,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  adds  four,  (making  For- 
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fit al's  17.  ovalifolium  didinCt  from  eoromanclelianum  of  Ret- 
zi'us),  which  are  flriClly  of  this  genus;  and  nine  befides 
which  conllitute  a fedtion,  or  fub-genus,  termed  Ortbnjlachys. 
Thefe  have  folitary  and  flraight,  not  twin  and  revolute 
fpikes  ; the  throat  of  their  corolla  is  bearded  within,  which 
in  the  former  is  beardlefs  ; their  embryo  curved,  which  in 
thofe  is  flraight ; and  they  have  moreover  a leafy  braCtea 
nearly  oppofite  to  every  flower,  which  the  others  have  not. 
— On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brown  excludes  from  the  genus 
altogether  Hi  indicum  of  Linnaeus,  becaufe  its  fruit  is 
deeply  two-lobed,  like  a mitre,  the  lobes  each  feparable 
into  two,  and  each  of  thefe  has  two  cells,  one  of  which  is 
empty.  We  fcarcely  think  this  more  thtn  a flight  aberra- 
tion of  druCture,  in  a natural  genus.  The  fame  ingenious 
author  removes  H.  malabaricum  of  Retzius,  and  fupinum  of 
Linnteus  and  Willdenow,  from  hence,  becaufe  their  tubular 
calyx  has  but  (hallow  teeth  ; this,  however,  we  prefume  to 
think,  the  analogy  of  the  natural  order  will  hardly  juflify.- 
He  feparates  All  of  am  of  Willdenow  with  great  propriety,  it 
having,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  five  awl-fhaped  teeth  or 
valves  in  the  mouth  of  the  flower. 

Good  examples  of  this  genus  are  the  following, 

H . peruvianum.  Peruvian  Turnfole  or  Heliotrope.  Linn, 
Sp.  PI.  187.  Curt.  Mag  t.  141. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late. Stem  fhrubbly.  Spikes  numerous,  collected  into  a 
corymbus. — Na  ive  of  Peru.  Well  known,  and  generally 
cultivated,  for  the  delightful  almond  feent  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a blueifh  white,  and  produced  in  a ttove  or 
warm  gi-een-houfe  at  almoll  all  feafons.  The Jlem  is  a foot 
or  two  in  height,  rough,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which  are  al- 
ternate, rugofe,  fomewhat  crenate,  an  inch  and  half,  or 
more,  in  length,  of  a dull  darkifh  green.  The  corolla  is 
prettily  undulated,  the  flowers  numerous  and  clofe-fet,  red- 
der before  they  open.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  requires  a pure  air,  fome  artificial  heat,  and  in  hot  wea- 
ther plenty  of  water.  Miller  received  the  feeds  about  fixty 
years  ago  from  the  duke  d’Ayen  afterwards  Marechal  de 
Noailles,  and  was  the  firft  who  railed  the  plant  in  Eng- 
land. 

FI.  europceum.  European  Turnfole, — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  187. 
Jacq.  Auttr.  t.  207. — Leaves- ovate,  entire,  rugged,  downy. 
Spikes  in  pairs. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sih- 
thorp  found  it  a mod  common  weed  in  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  about 
Athens.  This  is  unquedionably  the  plant  of  Diofeorides 
above-mentioned.  His  tAiogoTiov  to  juuqov  is  probably  the 
Croton  tinflorium. — The  root  of  the  H.  europteum  is  annual. 
Herb  about  a foot  high,  much  branched,  of  a^pale  grevifli 
green  and  hoary.  Flowers  fmall  and  white.-  Jacquin  fays 
the  intermediate  teeth  of  the  corolla  are  often  wanting. 

FI.  gnaphalodes.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  188.  Pluk.  Ehyt.  t.  193. 
f.  5.  — Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  denfely  filky.  Corolla  exter- 
nally hairy.  Stem  fhrubbv.  — Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 
Diliinguilhed  by  its  copious,  narrow,  thick  and  (livery 
leaves.  The  fiower-flalks  are  ufually  in  pairs,  terminal. 

From  Willdenow’s  enumeration  of  fpecies  mud  be  re- 
moved the  lad,  II.  pinnatum,  which  is  more  properly  de- 
feribed  by  Lamarck  as  Hydrophyllttm  magelhiiiicum,  Journ. 
d’Hifl.  Nat.  v.  1.  372.  t.  19.  Vahl,  whom  Willdenow 
copies,  feems  to  have  made  it  a Heliolrcpium  becaule  Com* 
merfon  had  done  fo,  without  adverting  to  the  fligmas,  which 
in  Commerfon’s  fpecimens  are  evidently  deeply  divided. 
Willdenow  appears  not  to  have  feen  the  Journal  d’llfloire 
Naturelle.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  this  reference  to  it 
to  correct  an  over-fight  of  our  own,  under  the  article  Hel- 
lexium.  Lamarck  deferibes  in  the  2d  vol  of  the  Journal, 
213.  t.  35,  Helenium  canciliculatum ; “leaves  lanceolate, 

toothed. 
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toothed.  Stems  Ample.  Florets  of  the  radius  channelled* 

Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  the  roots  were  fup- 

pofed  to  have  been  fent  from  the  Englifh  gardens  to  thofe 
of  Paris.  We  find  a fpecimen  very  much  like  it  in  the 
Linnaean  herbarium,  except  having  four  flowers,  in  a co- 
rymbofe  pofition,  at  the  top  of  the  ftem.  This  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  autumnale  by  Linnaeus,  nor  can  we  well  dif- 
tinguifti  it.  Our  long  folium  agrees  with  Lamarck  s figure 
in  the  flower,  but  the  long,  narrow,  nearly  entire  leaves  are 
very  different.  We  conclude  that  the  different  appearances 
of  this  genus,  whether  fpecies  or  varieties,  are  not  yet  clear- 
ly underftood.  S. 

PIeliotropium,  in  Gardning,  comprehends  plants  of 
the  (hrubby,  annual,  biennial,  and  herbaceous  kinds;  of 
which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are.  the  Peruvian  turn- 
fole,  o>-  heliotrope  (H.  peruvianum) ; the  Indian  turnfole, 
or  heliotrope  (FI-  iudicum)  ; the  fmall  flowered  turnfole, 
or  heliotrope  (H.  parviflorum)  ; the  glaucus  turnfole,  or 
heliotrope  (H.  curaffaicum)  ; and  the  Canary  heliotrope 
(H.  canarienfe). 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  a variety  which  is  a fmaller  plant, 
being  feldom  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  an 
inch  and  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ; and 
the  fpikes  of  the  flowers  llender,  and  only  about  two  inches 
long,  the  flowers  being  fmall,  and  of  a light  blue  colour. 

Method  of  Culture.—  The  fir  ft  fpecies  is  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  lowing  the  well  ripened  feeds,  which  fliould  be 
done  in  the  early  fpring  feafon,  upon  a moderate  hot-bed, 
or  in  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  fame  fort  of  bed. 
As  foon  as  the  young  plants  have  attained  a proper  growth, 
they  mult  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  of  fmall  fixes 
filled  with  light  mould,  replunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  and 
affording  them  due  fhade  until  they  have  become  fully 
rooted  again. 

After  this  they  fliould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  aClion 
of  the  open  air,  in  order  to  be  fet  out  in  warm  fituations 
during  the  fummer  months.  But  they  mull  conftantly  have 
the  p^oteftion  of  a good  green-houle,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  feafons. 

This  fpecies  is  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  by  cuttings, 
which  fliould  be  planted  out  in  pots  of  light  mould  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  plunging  them  in  a mild  hot-bed  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  cuttings  foon  ftrike  root  and  form 
plants,  which  afterwards  require  to  be  managed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  feedlings ; but  they  rarely  make  fuch  good 

plants*  . . 

The  three  fucceeding  fpecies  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the 
perfeCtly  ripened  feeds  in  the  early  fpring  months  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  removing  them  as  the  heat  declines  in  it, 
to  another,  if  there  fliould  be  a neceflity  ; letting  them  have 
the  general  treatment  of  balfams  and  other  tender  annuals, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fummer  feafon,  removing  them 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower,  with  good  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots.  In  this  mode  they  moffly  fuc- 
ceed  well. 

The  laft  fpecies  may  be  iucreafed  by  planting  cuttings  of 
the  young  Ihoots  during  the  fummer,  in  pots,  or  in  a fliady 
part  of  the  ground,  lettuig  them  have  water  in  a pretty  free 
manner.  In  the  latter  inftance,  when  they  are  become  per- 
fectly rooted,  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  be 
planted  out  in  pots,  depofiting  them  in  fliady  fituations,  until 
they  are  again  become  well  rooted. 

In  their  after  management  they  Hand  in  need  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  green-houfe  during  frolty  and  other  feveie 
weather,  being  put  with  plants  of  the  more  hardy  green- 
houfe  forts,  iuch  as  thofe  of  the  myrtle  and  other  innilar 
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kinds,  which  require  in  mild  open  weather  the  free  admiflioK 

of  air. 

The  Aril  and  laft  fpecies  afford  much  ornament  among 
the  more  hardy  forts  of  green-houfe  plants  ; and  the  reft 
have  a good  effect  among  the  more  tender  flowery  plants, 
either  in  pots  or  the  borders  and  clumps  of  pleafurc 
grounds. 

HELISPHERICAL  Line,  in  Navigation,  denotes  the 
rhumb  line. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe,  on  the  globe,  it  winds  round 
the  pole  helically,  i.  e.  fpirally,  and  itill  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it. 

HELIX,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of 
the  auricle,  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards. 

In  oppofition  to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrounded 
thereby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  ant  helix. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  Architecture,  to  the  caulicoles, 
or  little  volutes,  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corinthian  capital ; 
called  alfo  uritla.  See  Caulicoles. 

Helix,  in  Conchology,  a genus  of  univalves,  the  animal  of 
which  is  a Umax  ; the  fhell  fpiral,  fub-diaphanous,  and  brit- 
tle ; and  the  aperture  contracted,  femi-lunar,  or  round- 
ifti. 

Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  {hells  embodied  by  that 
writer,  under  the  name  and  character  above-mentioned,  were 
too  indiferiminately  called  cochlea,  a term  applied  to  the  he- 
lices of  the  fame  natural  family,  and  fome  analogous  (hells, 
in  common  with  others,  bearing  only  a remote  refemblance 
to  them,  and  that  barely  in  the  general  form  (fuch  as  the 
neritae  and  turbines).  The  early  writers,  however,  divided 
their  cochlea  into  two  families  as  we  find  in  Lifter,  the 
diftinClion  of  which  i3  very  ftrongly  marked  by  nature  in 
their  inftinCtive  habits,  namely,  the  terrejlrial,  and  the 
aquatic  ; and  befides  this,  they  had  fub-diviuons  of  the  lat- 
ter, confifting  of  two  families,  the  firft  comprizing  thofe 
kinds  which  inhabit  the  frefti  water,  and  the  other  the  fea. 
Thefe  diftin&ions  were  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  Linnaean  fyftem,  the  foundation  of  which  relied  on  ex- 
ternal and  immediate  characters,  and  they  were  therefore  re- 
jected by  that  author  ; but  notwithftanding  this,  he  defined 
the  genus  colleCtively  with  greater  certainty  than  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  for  this  reafon  his  character  is  ufeful.  Yet  the 
genus,  as  he  propofed  it,  was  ftill  too  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate, and  of  this,  Linnaeus  was  himfelf  fenfible,  for  in  order 
to  embrace  the  fpecies  he  deferibes,  he  was  conltrained  to 
inllitute  many  feCtions,  the  very  charaCter  of  which,  as  he 
himfelf  deferibes  them,  prove  they  are  generally  different. 
Various  alterations  in  the  diftribution  of  the  Linnaean  fpe- 
cies have  been  propofed  by  fubfequent  writers,  fome  of 
which  are  to  be  elleemed  improvements,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  iriftitution  of  feveral  new  genera,  and  confe- 
quently  a new  arrangement  altogether,  would  alone  enable  us 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  difeordant  fpecies  it  contains  at 
prefent  to  lucid  order,  This  is  not  a new  idea.  Geoffroy 
long  fince  conftituted  feveral  diltinCl  genera  of  the  Linacean 
helices  ; and  the  number  has  been  progrefllvely  increafed 
with  various  amendments  and  modifications  by  later  writers, 
as  Da  Cofta,  Fabricius,  and  Poli,  and  alfo  of 'ate  by  Muller, 
Bruguiere,  Lamarck,  Draparnaud,  and  Latreille.  Some 
of  the  genera  of  Geoffroy,  as  well  as  thofe  conilruCled  re- 
cently, are  very  good,  others  are  obfettre,  and,  in  our  own  opi- 
nion, not  altogether  neceffary ; while  again,  if  we  miflake 
not,  two  or  three  other  new  genera  might  be  introduced 
with  fome  advantage  and  propriety.  This  may  appear  ob- 
vious to  others  from  a due  coniideration  of  the  following 
new  genera,  into  which  the  Limueau  helices  are  now  di- 
vided. 
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Helix.  The  tribe  or  genus  of  the  Linnsean  helices,  to 
'which,  by  the  confent  of  mod  writers,  the  name  of  helix  is 
retained,  confifts  of  thofe  (hells  that  are  fub-globofe  or  or- 
bicular, with  the  {pire  convex  or  conoid  ; and  the  aperture 
entire,  and  roundilh,  or  fomewhat  lunar.  Thefe  are  ufually 
divided  into  two  or  three  families,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  (hell,  as  conic,  globofe,  and  fub-depreffed.  The  firft 
of  thefe  fedions  is  exemplified  by  the  helix  elegnns  (Gualt. 
tab.  I.  fig.  O.) ; — the  fecond  by  helix  variabilis , Gualt.  pifa- 
na,  Mull.  ; and  pomatia,  nemoralis , and  grifea,  Linn.; — the 
third  by  the  Linnaean  fpecies  algira,  and  alfo  hifpida  and  eri- 
cetorum. 

Helicika  is  a genus  eftablifhed  by  Lamarck  upon  a 
fingle  fpecies  defcribed  by  Lifter.  (Tab.  17.  f.  59.)  The 
(hell  of  this  kind  is  fub-globofe,  the  opening  entire,  femi- 
oval,  covered  with  an  operculum  ; the  pillar  lip  callous,  and 
comprefTed  below. 

Janthina  is  another  of  the  fub-globofe  helices,  the  (hell 
of  which  is  diaphanous ; and  the  opening  triangular,  with 
an  angular  finuofity  at  the  right  margin.  The  Linnaean 
helix  janthina  affords  an  illultrative  example  of  this  ge- 
nus. 

Ampullaria  is  a genus  formed  of  the  fpecies  helix  am- 
pullaria  by  Lamarck,  and  which  feems  to  form  an  interme- 
diate tribe  between  the  true  helices  and  the  newly  inftituted 
genus  Bulimus.  The  character  confifts  in  the  fhell  being 
globofe,  ventricofe,  umbilicated  at  the  bafe,  without  any 
callofity  at  the  left  margin,  and  having  an  opening  entire,  of 
greater  length  than  breadth. 

Bulimus  has  an  oval  or  oblong  (hell,  with  the  laft  whorl 
of  the  fpire  much  larger  than  the  one  preceding  ; the  opening 
entire,  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  and  the  pillar  lip 
frnooth  and  not  truncated  at  the  bafe.  The  Gmelinian  helix 
fepium  is  faid  by  Bofc  to  be  of  this  genus.  Bulimus  is  a ge- 
nus inftituted  by  Bruguiere. 

Lymnjea  is  a genus  eftabliflied  by  Lamarck,  and  adopted 
by  Draparnaud,  being  that  originally  formed  by  Geoffroy 
under  the  name  of  buccins , and  which  feem  clofely  allied  to 
the  bulimus  before-mentioned.  The  (hell  is  oblong,  and 
nearly  turrited ; the  opening  entire,  of  greater  length  than 
breadth  ; and  having  on  the  pillar  lip  a very  oblique  plait  or 
fold.  Some  authors  divide  thefe  into  two  families,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  fpire.  The  Linnsean  helix  ftagnalis,  and 
bulimus  auricularius  of  Bruguiere,  (helix  auricularia,  Linn.) 
are  both  of  this  genus. 

Melenia  is  diftinguifiied  by  the  turrited  form  of  the 
(hell ; the  opening  being  entire,  of  greater  length  than 
breadth,  and  widening  at  the  bafe,  and  the  pillar  lip  without 
plait  or  fold.  This  genus  is  elucidated  by  the  helix  amarula 
of  Linnseus ; melania  of  Lamarck,  and  bulimus  of  Bru- 
guiere. 

Planorbis  contains  fucli  of  the  Linnsean  helices  as  are  of 
a difeoid  form  with  either  the  fpire  low’,  fiat,  or  depreffed  ; 
the  opening  entire,  and  of  greater  length  than  breadth. 
This  is  a genus  propofed  by  Geoffroy,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  Ua  Cofta,  Muller,  and  moil  of  the  late  writers. 
The  Linna;an  flat  frelh  w’ater  helices,  as  cornea,  fpirorbis, 
and  planorbis,  appertain  to  this  genus. 

Thefe  appear  the  molt  material  among  the  newly  inftituted 
genera  of  Linnaean  helices,  and  fuch  as  we  fhould  conceive 
moft  worthy  of  being  retained,  wrere  it  in  contemplation  to 
form  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  fpecies  compofing  that 
•xtenfive  genus.  Some  of  the  above  genera  are  terrellrial, 
refiding  entirely  on  various  kinds  of  plants,  others  aquatic, 
living  either  partially  or  folely  in  the  fea  ; and  the  remainder 
inhabit  frelh  waters. 

The  animals  of  certain  kinds  are  pretty  clearly  afeertained ; 
Vol.  XVII. 
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others,  and  thofe  efpecially  that  are  natives  of  diftant  climes, 
are  totally  unknown.  Moft,  if  not  all  the  animals  of  this 
tribe,  unite  in  each  individual  the  prolific  properties  of  both 
fexes,  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  certain  modifications  which  de- 
mand the  co-operation  of  another  of  its  fpecies,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  among  animals  that  are  each  of  one  fex  only. 
The  globofe  land  helices,  fuch  as  hortenfis,  or  the  garden 
fnail,  and  many  others,  are  known  by  naturaliils  to  be  of  that 
defeription.  There  is  fome  little  variation  in  the  mode  of 
court  (hip  in  particular  tribes ; among  which  that  of  the 
garden  fnail  is  by  no  means  the  lead  curious,  or  deficient  in 
intereft  ; and  this  alfo  will  ferveto  explain,  in  a general  wav, 
the  manners  in  which  the  amours  ot  thefe  animals  are  con- 
duced. The  pairing  fealon  happens  about  May  or  June, 
and  at  this  period  every  individual  is  furnifned  with  a number 
of  little  pointed  horny  darts,  contained  within  a cavity  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  neck ; and  when  they  approach  each 
other  within  the  fpace  of  tw’o  or  three  inches,  a feene  of  ap- 
parent hoftility  commences,  each  difeharging  thefe  darts  with 
confiderable  force  at  the  other.  The  battle  continues  till  the 
refervoir  be  exhaufted  of  thefe  offenfive  weapons,  and  then 
a perfect  reconciliation  and  union  takes  place.  The  e<rgs 
are  about  the  fize  of  peas,  and  perfe&ly  round.  (Brit. 
Shells,  &c.)  Something  fimilar  to  this  is  obfervable  in  the 
court  (hip  of  other  fpecies.  There  are  fome,  however,  in 
which  a difference  of  manners  is  perceptible  in  this  refpeC. 
though  none  are  fo  remote  as  to  afford  any  reafonable 
grounds  for  believing  they  are  not  hermaphrodite.  The 
animals  of  the  globofe  land  helices,  or  fnails,  are  fo  familiar  as 
not  to  require  particular  defeription.  Thofe  of  Lymnsea 
(all  which  are  of  the  aquatic  kind)  have  the  head  furniflied 
with  two  flat  tentacula,  having  the  eyes  placed  at  the  inner 
bafe  ; two  triangular  ears,  and  the  feet  (mail.  In  the  pla- 
norbis which  are  alike  aquatic,  the  animals  have  two  long 
filiform  horns,  at  the  inner  bafe  of  which  are  placed  the 
eyes,  and  their  feet  are  ample. 

The  following  diftribution  of  the  helices,  (n  which  they 
are  conlidered  after  the  Linnaean  manner,  as  conftituting 
only  a fingle  genus,  is  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  Gmelinian  Syrtema  Naturae, 

Species. 

* Shell  rounclijh , and  without  umbilicus  or  perforation. 

Hortensis.  Shell  imperforated,  globular,  pale  with 
broad  interrupted  brown  bands ; lip  white.  Donov.  Br, 
Shells.  Cochlea  vulgaris.  Da  Cofta.  Helix  hortenfis,  Penn. 
H.  hortenfis,  Maton  and  Rackett  Linn.  Tranf. — Helix  lu- 
corum,  Pultney. — Helix  afpera,  Montagu.— Common  garden 
fnail. 

The  common  variety  of  the  garden  fnail  is  fo  familiar, 
that  it  would  appear  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  its  defeription 
with  minutenefs;  there  are,  however,  few  (hells  more  variable  ; 
it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  point  of  fize,  colours,  and  difpofition  of  its 
marks,  exhibits  the  moft  inconceivable  diverfity  ; we  are  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  many  hundred  diftinft  varieties.  It 
may  be  obferved  generally  that  the  larger,  and  more  beau- 
tiful kinds  are  natives  of  Afia  and  Southern  Europe,  the 
fize  gradually  diminilhing,  and  the  colours  becoming  lefs 
vigorous  as  the  fpecies  approaches  the  north.  Thefe  fnails 
feed  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  are  conlidered  very 
deftru&ive  in  orchards  and  gardens  ; they  couple  about 
May  or  June.  Snails  are  ufed  with  fuctefs,  it  is  faid,  in 
fome  confumptive  cafes. 

Nemoralis.  Imperforated,  fub-rotund,  thin,  pellucid, 
and  banded ; aperture  fomewhat  roundilh-lunate.  Linrt. 

4 C Cochlea 
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Cochlea  fafciata,  Da  Cofta.  Girdled  /nail , Donov.  Brit. 
Shells. 

A general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  living  among  trees  and 
hedges,  and  in  gardens.  The  breadth  is  about  an  inch,  the 
colours  variable,  the  l'pecies  affording  nearly  forty  diflindt 
and  permanent  fpecies.  The  moll  frequent  varieties  are 
thofe  with  yeilowifh  or  brownifh  grounds,  marked  with 
four  or  five  fpiral  lines  or  bands  of  brown  ; and  alfo  thofe  of 
an  uniform  colour  without  bands.  Thofe  of  an  uniform 
pale  citron,  are  rather  lefs  frequent ; and  thofe  in  which  the 
flefii  colour  prevails,  either  with  or  without  bands,  are  ft  ill 
more  rare.  Mod  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable  for  their 
elegance. 

Janthina.  Shell  nearly  imperforate,  roundilh,  obtufe, 
diaphanous,  and  very  brittle ; aperture  dilated  behind,  with 
an  emarginate  lip.  Linn. 

An  inch  in  height ; colour  violet,  with  a fub -triangular 
aperture ; animal  fhines  by  night,  and  Rains  the  hand  with 
a purple  or  violet  dye. 

Gigantea.  Shell  imperforate,  roundifh,  folid,  with  a 
depreffed  fpire.  Scopoli. 

Shell  very  large,  fmooth,  white,  and  brownifti  within  ; 
fpire  yellowilh,  with  fix  contiguous  whorls,  the  firft  bay 
within  ; lip  margined. 

Vivipaka.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-oval,  and  obtufe  ; olive 
girdled  with  about  three  brown  lines  ; fpire  ventricofe  ; 
mouth  fomewhat  orbicular.  Donov.  Br.  Shells.  Helix  viyi- 
para,  Linn.  Vivipara fafciata  fuviatilis.  Lift.  Cochlea  vivi- 
para , Da  Cofta.  Viviparous  iu ate r-f nail. 

Found  in  ftagnant  waters  and  rivers  in  moil  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fhell  is  thin,  pellucid,  and  very  finely  ftriated 
longitudinally  ; the  length  from  one  to  two  inches  ; the 
colour  more  or  lefs  inclining  to  olive,  or  fometimes  reddifti, 
and  the  bands  or  fpiral  lines,  which  are  three  in  number,  red- 
difti or  chefnut.  The  head  of  the  animal  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  a bull,  and  hence  it  is  called  by  fome 
French  writers  limagon  a fete  de  lecuf.  The  fpecies  is  vivi- 
parous, whence  its  trivial  name,  and  is  faid  to  feed  on  duck- 
weed.  , 

Fasciata.  Shell  ovate-ventricofc,  white,  with  three  finn- 
ing bands  of  red.  Gualt. 

Length  from  nine  to  fifteen  lines  ; bands  on  the  firft  whorl 
three,  on  the  fecond  two  ; fpire  acute  ; throat  blueilh-white. 
Native  of  Italy. 

Dissimilis.  Shell  fub-ovate,  pointed,  yellowilh  white, 
with  the  lip  black.  Gmel.  Nerita  diffmilis , Mull. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar.  The  fhell  pellucid,  • glabrous  with 
fix  whorls,  and  a pellucid,  gloffy,  yellowifii-brown  oper- 
culum. 

Variegata.  Shell  imperforate,  fub-ovate,  barred,  and 
covered  with  a brown  cuticle  ; aperture  white  within. 
Knorr. 

Native  of  Italy.  Shell  brown  and  radiated  with  white  ; 
and  marked  with  yellow  white  fpotted  bands  ; or  fometimes 
reddifti  white  with  four  brown  bands  undulated  with  white, 
and  two  narrower  ones  undulated  with  white  on  the  fecond 
whorl. 

Solida.  Shell  imperforated,  folid,  ovate  and  fmooth, 
with  fix  round  contiguous  whorls  ; pillar  thickened.  Born. 

Length  an  inch  and  three  lines  ; fhell  rofy,  with  very  thin 
red  and  white  interrupted  lines. 

Arerta.  Shell  imperforate  and  fub-globular,  very  finely 
ftriated  longitudinally  ; whorls  three,  the  firft  ventricofe  ; 
aperture  lunar ; pillar  fpiral.  Chemn. 

Prevalent  colour  brown  ; country  unknown. 

Grisea.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-ovate,  obtufe,  grey, 
with  two  pale  bands ; aperture  rather  oblong.  Gualt. 
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Refembles  helix  pomatia,  and  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Europe. 

H/EMASTOMA.  Shell  imperforated,  roundifh,  brown,  with 
a longitudinal  white  band  ; aperture  purple.  Seba,  & c. 

Native  of  Ceylon  ; breadth  an  inch  and  a half ; the  fhell 
obtufe,  within  white,  with  five  round  whorls,  the  firft  twice 
the  fize  of  the  reft,  the  laft  reddifti. 

Puli.a.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-ovate,  brown  and  ftriped  ; 
aperture  oblique,  margined  and  whitifh.  Lift. 

Whorls  four  ; the  breadth  two  inches,  height  an  inch  and 
a half.  Country  unknown. 

Venusta.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-ovate,  fulphur  co- 
lour, with  a white  band  margined  with  red  ; lip  reflected  and 
margined.  Kaemm. 

Breadth  ten  lines,  height  rather  lefs ; whorls  four,  thin, 
fmooth,  within  whitifh. 

Picta.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-globular,  glabrous,  with 
four  round  whorls,  the  firft  ventricofe,  the  others  depreffed  ; 
aperture  lunar.  Born. 

Inhabits  Italy.  The  fhell  pale  cinereous,  with  a brown  pil- 
lar, and  tranfverfe  line  at  the  future  ; fometimes  rofy,  or 
fulphur,  with  a brown  pillar  and  red  lines. 

Versicolor.  Shell  imperforated,  roundifh,  and  tranf- 
verfely  ftriated  ; whorls  round,  the  firft  ventricofe  ; aperture 
ovate.  Born. 

Size  of  helix  pomatia ; fhell  fnowy,  with  tranfverfe  pa- 
rallel brown  lines  and  intermediate  faffron  and  rofy  bands ; 
pillar  rofy. 

Perversa.  Shell  fub-umbilicated,  ovate-oblong,  and  ful- 
phur colour  ; whorls  reverfed.  Lift.  Chemn.  See. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  India,  and  varies  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  the  whorls  are  from  fix  to  eight  in  number, 
and  the  difference  in  colour  not  unfrequently  confiderablc  ; 
the  prevailing  hues  are  yellow,  more  or  lefs  inclining  to  ful- 
phur, green,  or  white,  with  bands  and  ftreaks  of  brown,  or 
fpotsof  reddifh. 

D extra.  Shell  conic  yellow,  with  a refledled  white  lip. 
Martini. 

Nearly  refembles  the  laft,  except  that  the  whorls  of  the 
fpire  are  not  reverfed  ; the  fhell  glabrous,  fulphur,  citron, 
or  white,  varioufly  ftreaked,  or  fpotted  with  brown  and  fome- 
times plain. 

Recta.  Shell  conic,  a little  pointed,  whitifh,  with  a band 
and  ftreaks  of  rufous ; lip  refledled.  Mull. 

Length  two  inches  and  five  lines  ; whorls  feven.  Native 
place  unknown. 

Inversa.  Shell  conic,  pointed,  and  reverfed,  with  a 
rufous  band  and  ftreaks ; lip  refledled.  Lift. 

Refembles  the  laft  fpecies,  but  the  whorls  are  contrary, 
eight  in  number,  and  obliquely  ftriated  ; aperture  ovate,  and 
with  the  lip  white.  Length  two  inches  and  a half.  Inhabits 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  iflands. 

Interrupta.  Shell  conic,  pointed,  white,  with  fulvous 
ftreaks;  lip  white  and  refledled.  Chemn. 

Country  unknown.  Shell  twenty-two  lines  in  length  ; 
whorls  feven,  with  a number  of  tranfverfe  tricoloured  lines, 
being  fulvous  above,  rufous  beneath,  and  obfolete  in  the 
middle. 

Jamaicensis.  Shell  globular,  chefnut-brown,  barred 
with  white  ; lip  fringed  white  ; crown  obtufe.  Lift. 

Native  of  Jamaica. 

Contr aria . Shell  conic,  pointed,  and  contrary,  white, 
with  undulated  interrupted  brown  ftreaks  ; lip  reflected. 
Chemn. 

Length  fifteen  lines ; fhell  polifhed,  the  extreme  tip  black  ; 
aperture  ovate,  with  pellucid  ftreaks.  A rare  kind  ; the 
country  unknown. 
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• Lava.  Shell  fub-cylindrieal,  glabrous,  contrary,  and 
barred;  lip  11  iglitly  reflected  ; pillar  yellow.  Lift. 

White,  with  from  two  to  fix  rufous  bands  ; length  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  lines. 

Aren'ARIA.  Shell  gloffy,  whitifh  with  very  thin  longi- 
tudinal ftrioe  ; fpire  contrary  and  hemifpherical.  Spengler. 

A minute  (hell,  found  on  the  funds  of  the  Armenian 
fhores. 

Riiodia.  Shell  fub-globular,  deprefled,  with  a concave 
bafe  and  lunate  aperture.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  Rhode  I (land. 

Pudica.  Shell  oblong,  rather  wrinkled,  and  rofy  ; aper- 
ture toothlefs  ; lip  dilated  and  white.  Chemn. 

Length  twenty  lines,  poliihed  with  a white  mouth  ; aper- 
ture ovate-oblong  ; lip  yellowifh  rofy  ; whorls  about  fix. 

Laeiosa.  Shell  oblong,  polifhed,  and  white  ; aperture 
toothlefs ; lip  dilated.  Chemn. 

Native  of  India.  The  length  eleven  lines  ; fiiell  dia- 
phanous, with  eight  whorls  ; aperture  ovate  ; margin  of  the 
lip  a little  jagged. 

* * Shell  rour.difo  ; with  an  umbilicus  or  perforation. 

Pom  ATI  A.  Shell  umbilicated,  fub-globofe,  whitifh  faf- 
ciated  with  brown  ; mouth  rather  roundifh-lunate.  Donov. 
Hr.  Shells.  Helix  pomatia , Linn.  Cochlea  pomatia , Da 
Cofta.  Pomatia  Gefneri,  Lift.  Edible  fnail. 

This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  land  fnail  in  England.  When 
full  grown  the  fhell  is  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches 
in  diameter  in  our  climate ; on  the  continent,  towards  the 
fouth,  its  fize  is  much  fuperior.  It  is  found  in  hedges,  woods, 
and  fimilar  fituations. 

The  animal  of  this  fpecies  being  large  and  flefliy,  and  not 
of  an  unpleafant  flavour,  has  been  efteemed  an  article  of 
food  from  early  times.  It  was  a favourite  difii  with  the 
Romans,  who  had  their  cochlearia,  or  fnail-ftews,  in  which 
they  were  bred  and  fattened.  Pliny  relates  that  the  firft 
inventor  of  this  luxury  was  Fulvius  Harpinus,  a little  before 
the  civil  wars  between  Ciefar  and  Pompey.  Varro  has 
handed  down  to  us  a defeription  of  thefe  ftews  and  the  man- 
ner of  making  them  : he  fays  open  places  were  chofen  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  that  the  fnails  might  not  abandon  them, 
and  care  was  taken  that  the  places  were  not  much  expofed 
to  the  fun  or  to  the  dews.  The  ftews  were  generally  made 
tinder  rocks  or  eminencies,  vvhofe  bottoms  were  watered  by 
lakes  or  rivers,  and  if  a natural  dew  or  moifture  was  not 
found  they  formed  an  artificial  one,  by  bringing  a pipe  to  it 
bored  full  of  holes,  like  a watering-pot,  by  which  the  place 
was  continually  fprinkled  or  moiftened  The  fnails  required 
little  attention  or  food,  for  as  they  crawled  they  found  it  on 
the  floor  or  area,  and  on  the  walls  or  fides,  if  not  hindered 
by  the  furrounding  water.  They  were  fed  with  bran,  and 
fodden  lees  of  wine,  or  fimilar  fub  fiances  intermixed  with  a 
few  laurel  leaves. 

Pliny  tells  us  there  were  many  forts  of  thefe  fnails  as 
whitifh  from  Umbria,  the  large  fort  from  Dalmatia,  the 
African  kind,  &c.  Varro  declares  that  fome  of  thefe  fnails 
grew  to  a fize  fo  confiderable,  that  one  of  their  fticlls  would 
contain  ten  quarts,  but  of  what  fpecies  thefe  might  be,  we 
cannot  venture  to  conceive.  The  helix  pomatia  is  to  this 
day  ufed  as  food  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  especially  during 
Lent,  and  they  are  preferved  in  ftews  for  this  purpofe.  In 
Italy  they  are  commonly  fold  in  the  markets,  and  are  called 
bavoli,  martinacci,  and  gallinelle.  In  France,  fays  Lifter, 
they  boil  them  in  river  water,  and  feafoning  them  with  fait, 
pepper,  and  oil,  make  a hearty  repaft  ; and  this  pra&ice 
continues  at  the  prefent  period. 

The  helix  pomatia  is  not  an  indigenous,  but  naturalized 


fpecies  in  Britain,  that  has  throve  fo  well  in  our  climate, 
as  to  be  found  now  in  fome  parts  in  vail  abundance.  It 
was  firft  imported  to  us  from  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  by  a fcavoir  vivre,  as  an  article  of  food.  Mr. 
Aubrey  informs  us,  this  was  a Charles  Howard,  efq.  of  the 
Arundel  family,  who,  on  that  account,  feattered  and  dif- 
perfed  thofe  fnails  all  over  the  downs  and  in  the  woods  at 
Albury,  an  ancient  feat  of  that  noble  family  ; and  alfo  near 
Afhted,  Boxhill,  Dorking,  Epfom,  and  Surrey,  where 
they  have  increafed  fo  greatly,  that  even  the  confines  of 
Suffex  abounds  with  them.  His  example  was  followed  by 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  none  with, 
fo  much  fuccefs  as  by  fir  Kenelin  Digby,  who  difperled 
them  about  Gothurft,  the  feat  of  that  family  near  Newport- 
Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Vide  Br.  Shells. 

Glauca.  Shell  umbilicated,  roundilh,  and  pointed  ; 
lip  margined  ; aperture  oval.  Knorr,  See. 

Shell  pale  brown,  with  four  tranfverfe  darker  bands ; aper- 
ture yellowifh.  Native  place  unknown. 

Citrina.  Shell  fomewhat  umbilicated  ; convex,  obtufe, 
and  yellowifh,  with,  a brown  band.  Linn. 

Colour  fulphur,  with  one  or  two  white  bands,  or  a pur- 
ple yellow,  or  reddifh  band  joined  to  a white  one;  whorls 
five.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the  woods  of  Jamaica. 

Castanea.  Shell  perforated,  fub-globular,  dull  chef- 
nut,  with  a rufous  band  united  to  a white  one ; whorls 
flriated.  Chemn. 

Shell  pellucid,  hard,  and  tlfick  ; whorls  feven  ; aperture 
lunate.  Country  unknown. 

Rapa.  Shell  perforated,  fub-globular,  with  hollow  dots, 
and  a red  band  ; firft  whorl  larger,  and  deflected  inwardly 
above.  Chemn. 

Shell  eight  lines  in  diameter,  white,  and  yellowifh  above. 
Globulus.  Shell  globular,  fub-umbilicated,  and  white ; 
lip  refletted.  Lift. 

Glabrous,  immaculate,  and  thickifh,  fometimes  flightly 
ribbed  tranfverfely,  with  five  whorls. 

Lactea.  Shell  imperforated,  deprefled,  grey  with 
white  dots ; aperture  red-brown ; lip  the  fame  colour,  and 
denticulated.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  Portugal. 

Ixcisa.  Shell  deprefled,  umbilicated,  and  white,  with 
cut  margin.  Favanne.  Country  unknown. 

Arbustorum.  Shell  umbilicated,  convex,  and  pointed  ; 
aperture  fub-orbicular  ; and  a little  reflefted  at  the  rim ; 
brown,  with  a finglc  black  fpiral  band.  Lift. 

Inhabits  fhrubberies  and  hedges  of  Europe;  fiiell  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  colour  yellowifh  and 
brown  fpeckled,  with  a Angle  dark  band  ; whorls  about  five. 

Fulva.  Shell  nearly  imperforate,  globular,  pellucid, 
fulvous,  with  a white  lip.  Mull. 

Found  in  the  marfhy  woods  of  Denmark.  Diamete;  from 
one  to  three  lines;  fhell  glabrous,  and  very  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely;  aperture  arched  and  narrow;  whorls  feven. 
Animal  hyaline  with  black  tentacula. 

Epistylium.  Shell  fub-imperforate,  fomewhat  globular, 
flriated,  white,  with  feven  whorls.  Lift. 

Shell  twelve  lines  in  diameter,  hyaline,  beneath  flattifh, 
and  fmooth;  aperture  lunate  ; lip  reflected  and  polifhed. 

Cincta.  Shell  fub-imperforate,  fub-globular,  white, 
with  rufous  lip  and  bands ; whorls  five.  Mull. 

Diameter  eighteen  lines.  Country  unknown. 

Ligata.  Shell  fomewhat  imperforate,  and  fub-globu. 
lar,  white,  with  rufous  bands  ; lip  white;  whorls  four. 

Native  of  Italy,  and  refembles  the  former,  but  is  fmaller. 
The  diameter  fourteen  inches. 

A SEEKS A.  Shell  fub-imperforate,  fub-globular,  pale 
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yellow,  with  four  rufous  bands  interrupted  with  white  fpots ; 
lip  white.  Mull. 

Rough  with  minute  imprefled  dots ; whorls  four ; aper- 
ture elongated.  Diameter  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Italy. 

Extensa.  Shell  fub-imperforate,  fub-globular,  pale  and 
immaculate;  aperture  large.  Mull. 

Diameter  fixteen  lines,  whorls  four  ; the  fpecies  refemble 
helix  pomatia,  but  the  fpire  is  lefs  prominent. 

Pisana.  Shell  perforated,  globular,  white,  with  fome- 
what  interrupted  red  bands ; lip  rofy.  Mull. 

Inhabits  Barbary  and  Italy.  The  fpecies  has  five  or  fix 
bands,  and  is  from  five  to  feven  lines  in  diameter. 

Nemorensis.  Shell  perforated,  globular,  and  poliihed, 
white  with  brown  bands.  Chemn. 

Native  of  India ; breadth  fifteen  lines,  and  refembles  he- 
lix memoralis,  but  is  confiderably  larger,  thicker,  and  harder; 
fhell-polifhed  and  tinged  with  yellowifh. 

S rniGATA.  Shell  perforated,  with  the  crown  deprefied, 
white  with  rufous  bands,  and  numerous  lines;  lip  white  each 
fide.  Miill. 

Shell  polifhed  with  flightly  curved  ftriae;  diameter  ten 
lines.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Italy. 

Zonaria.  Shell  umbilicate,  convex,  flightly  deprefied ; 
aperture  rather  oblong  and  margined.  Mull. 

Native  of  Europe;  the  diameter  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
lines;  colour  whitifh  or  yellow,  with  from  one  to  fix  rufous 
bands ; whorls  five,  the  firft;  very  ventrieofe.  A land 
fpecies. 

Hispida.  Shell  umbilicated,  convex,  hairy,  and  dia- 
phanous; whorls  five;  aperture  roundilh-lunated.  Linn. 
Hi/pid  or  Irtflly  /nail,  Donor.  Br.  Shells. 

Breadth  about  half  an  inch,  convex,  glofly,  very  thin, 
and  brown  or  horn  colour.  When  the  animal  is  alive  the 
fhell  is  of  a dark  red  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and  is 
very  elegantly  befet  all  over  •with  minute,  fiiort,  white  briftles, 
or  hairs,  which  eafily  rub  off  when  the  animal  dies.  Found 
at  the  bottoms  of  trees,  among  mofs;  in  woods,  and  wet 
fliady  places. 

Ericetorum.  Shell  umbilicated,  deprefied,  and  yel- 
lowifii,  with  one  or  more  fufeous  bands.  Mull.  Cochlea 
tomprejfa,  See.  Lifter.  Helix  a/bel/a.  Penn.  Heath  j hail , 
Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

Found  on  heaths  and  fandy  foils,  and  is  very  common  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  When  full  grown,  this  fhell  is 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one-third  of  an 
inchin  height;  the  fpire  flat;  outermofl  wreath  very  convex 
beneath,  and  the  umbilicus  central,  large,  and  deep ; mouth 
circular.  The  young  fhells  are  quite  plain,  whitifh,  or  horn 
colour,  and  femi-tranfparent.  In  the  adult  ftate  marked 
vrith  one  or  more  fpiral  bands  or  lines  of  brown. 

Arbustorum.  Shell  umbilicated  and  convex,  with  a 
fingle  dark  fpiral  band ; aperture  fomewhat  orbicular ; lip 
refledted.  Donov.  Br.  Shells. — Helix  arhujlorum , Linn. 
— Cochlea  maculata , &c.  Lift.  Cochlea  unifafeiata , Da 
Cofta. 

A fpecies  about  an  inch  in  breadth  or  rather  lefs,  found 
in  coppices  and  fhrubberies  in  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  very  commonly;  the  colours,  as  in  the 
fpecies  nemoralis  and  hortenfis,  are  variable,  but  it  may 
pretty  uniformly  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fingle  narrow  fpiral 
band.  We  have  fometimes  met  with  it  in  woods. 

Zonaria.  Shell  umbilicated,  convex,  rather  deprefied, 
and  ftriped;  aperture  rather  oblong  and  margined.  Linn. 
Cochlea  virgata,  Da  Cofta.  Striped  /nail , Donov.  Br. 

Shells. 

inhabits  dry  fandy  heaths  and  banks.  The  diameter 
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from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; ftripee  or  zone  $ 
various. 

Rufescens.  Shell  umbilicated,  and  ftreaked  with  pale 
reddifh.  Donov.  Br.  Shells.  Cochlea  dilute  rufefeens,  Sec, 
Lift.  Cochlea  umbilicata,  Sec.  Da  Cofta. 

“ This  fhell  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
readily  diftinguifhed  by  a flight  carination,  or  ridge  that 
furrounds  the  firft  or  largeft  wreath  of  the  fhell.  The 
colour,  as  the  name  implies,  is  reddifh  when  the  animal  is 
alive,  and  after  its  death  whitifh  and  difcoloured  ; the  earena 
is  ufually  paler  than  the  reft  of  the  fhell  ” Da  Cofta  fpeaks 
of  this  fpecies  as  being  not  very  common,  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  had  received  it  from  Cornwall  and  Hamp- 
fhire ; and  it  is  pretty  frequent,  he  adds,  about  Leefwood  in 
Flintfhire,  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees  thrown  down 
and  decayed,  the  alders  efpecially.  Dr.  Lifter  found  it  in 
plenty  about  Tadcafter,  Sec. — “ To  this  we  fhould  add, 
that  the  fpecies  appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  many  parts 
of  Britain  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  delights  chiefly  in 
marfhy  places.”  Br.  Shells,  v.  5. 

Pallida.  Shell  inflated,  flightly  umbilicated,  fragile, 
and  pale;  whorls  fix,  and  convex;  aperture  femi-lunar. 
Donov.  Br.  Shells. — Helix  cantiana,  Maton  and  Rackett. 
Linn.  Tranf. 

Rather  a local  fpecies  found  chiefly  in  Kent.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  noticed  by  Lifter  as  an  inhabitant  of  that 
county.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  met  with  at  Spetif- 
bury  in  Dorfet,  and  Alton,  Hants,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rackett;  and  by  ourfelves  at  Caerwent  in  Monmouthfhire. 
Vide  Donov.  Tour  South  Wales. 

Nitens.  Shell  umbilicated,  fub-deprefled,  fulvous  horny, 
or  yellowifh  green,  pellucid,  and  fub-ftriated,  aperture  lanre 
Gmel.  6 ' 

Inhabits  damp  woods  of  Europe.  The  fhell  brittle,  thin, 
and  pellucid;  aperture  femi-lunar,  with  an  acute  margin; 
whorls  four  or  five. 

Costata.  Shell  fomewhat  deprefied,  umbilicated,  and 
cinereous ; whorls  ribbed  ; aperture  circular,  with  a whit* 
refle&ed  lip.  Miill. 

A rare  fpecies,  found  in  the  high  lands  of  Denmark  ; dia- 
meter one  line ; fhell  rather  convex,  and  opaque  ; whorls 
four,  and  tranfverfely  plaited. 

Pulchella.  Shell  umbilicate,  and  fub-depreffed  • 
aperture  circular  ; lip  white  and  refle&ed.  Geoffr.  See.  * 

Found  in  the  moift  woods  of  Denmark  ; fize  of  the  laft  ■ 
whorls  four  ; animal  white. 

Rotundata.  Shell  umbilicated  and  fub-deprefled,  with 
elevated  tranfverfe  lines,  and  fpots  of  ferruginous.  Schroet. 
&c. 

Inhabits  fame  fituations  as  the  laft,  and  is  very  common  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  Breadth  two  lines  and  a 
half ; the  fhell  white,  beneath  convex  with  fquare  fpots,  or 
fometimes  none  ; whorls  from  four  to  fix  ; aperture  arched 
and  without  pillar  lip.  Animal  white,  with  obfeure  fpots 
above,  and  black  head  and  tentacula. 

Cellaria.  Shell  umbilicate,  deprefied,  yellowifh, polifh- 
ed, beneath  white  ; aperture  large.  Schroet. 

Breadth  three  lines  and  a half ; furface  glabrous,  pellucid, 
beneath  convex  ; whorls  five ; aperture  lunated.  Animal 
white,  pellucid,  with  a black  eye,  and  blue  optic  nerve.  In- 
habits  Germany. 

Obvoluta.  Shell  umbilicated,  deprefied  both  fides  * 
whorls  obvolute.  Miill. 

Inhabits  Italy  and  Thuringia.  Diameter  four  or  five 
lines. 

Strigosula.  Shell  perforated,  fub-deprefled,  and  flriated, 
white  with  a rufous  band.  Miill. 

Breadth 
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Breadth  five  lines  5 (hell  convex,  with  about  fix  whorls  ; verfe  crowded  Arise,  and  remoter  longitudinal  ones  3 aperture 
lip  thickifh  and  white.  Inhabits  France.  large. 

Radiata.  Shell  perforated,  deprefled,  and  ftriated ; Hispana.  Shell  umbilicated,  convex,  with  five  round 
beneath  convex  and  radiated.  Lift.  whorls  3 umbilicus  thin  and  perforated  ; aperture  fob-orbicu- 

Inhabits  the  South  of  France.  This  fhell  is  thick,  ex-  lar.  Gmel. 
ternally  variegated  with  rufous  and  white,  within  white  3 Native  of  Southern  Europe  5 (hell  horn  colour, 
aperture  lunate,  and  without  pillar  lip.  Lutaria.  Shell  umbilicated,  ovate-oblong,  internally 

Lacuna.  Shell  umbilicated,  fub-globofe  3 whorls  tumid  more  coloured  ; aperture  fub-ovate.  Linn, 
and  fmooth,  the  firft  very  ventricofe  ; pillar  finuate.  Helix  Country  unknown.  The  furface  very  finely  ftriated  5 umbi- 

lacuna,  Montagu.  licus  oblique  ; aperture  white  within. 

A marine  fliell  ; length  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  thin,  pel-  Ovalis.  Shell  perforate,  ovate,  ventricofe,  and  ftreaked  ; 
lucid,  and  pale  horny.  tip  ribbed,  and  with  the  lip  rofy  5 pillar  white.  Chemn. 

Ckystallina.  Shell  perforated,  deprefled,  glofly-white.  Length  about  four  inches,  thick,  pale  yellow,  with  rofy 
and  diaphanous.  Mull.  clavicles  5 whorls  fix  ; aperture  oval. 

A rare  kind,  found  among  mofs  in  Denmark  3 breadth  a Oblonga.  Shell  perforated,  ovate-oblong,  and  ftriatad, 
line,  beneath  convex  ; with  from  four  to  five  whorls.  with  lip  and  pillar  rofy.  Lift.  Seba,  &c. 


Ungulina.  Shell  umbilicated  and  convex  3 the  aper- 
ture margined,  fub-orbicular  and  elongated  above.  Linn. 
Lapillust  Rumpf.  — Planorbis  inJ'ua,  Pctiv. 

Breadth  fixteen  lines,  and  general  form  refembling  an 
apples  the  Ihell  yellowilh,  rufous,  glabrous,  and  polilhed; 
the  upper  part  a little  deprefled,  finely  ftriated  tranf- 
verfely  ; mouth  purple  and  lip  white.  Native  of  India. 

Varica.  Shell  globular,  umbilicated,  and  whitilh-yel- 
low  3 whorls  contrary,  the  outermoft  divaricated.  Miill. 

Hard,  rather  pellucid,  with  five  rounded  whorls,  the  firft 
ventricofe  ; aperture  with  an  acute  margin.  Breadth  nine- 
teen lines.  Country  unknown. 

Fruticum.  Shell  globular  and  umbilicated  5 aperture 
without  pillar-lip.  Schroet. 

Inhabits  the  hedges  of  Denmark  and  Thuringia  ; breadth 
feven  lines  and  a half  5 fliell  rather  pellucid,  with  fix  whorls  5 
colour  pale  yellow,  with  fcattered  gold  dots,  or  blackilh  fpots 
and  dots  ; fometimes  yellow  with  a purple  band,  or  brown 
with  black  fpots.  Animal  white,  or  various  fhaies  of  black, 
and  dark  tentacula. 

Lucena.  Shell  fob -globular,  umbilicated,  beneath  gib- 
bous ; lip  reflefled  and  white.  Chemn. 

Shell  pellucid  glabrous,  fometimes  entirely  white,  fome- 
times yellowilh  above  ; whorls  five,  the  firft  very  convex  5 
aperture  lunate.  Country  unknown. 

VlTTATA.  Shell  fob-globular  and  fob-umblicated,  white 
with  crowded  chefnut  bands,  and  blue  crown  ; lip  reflefted 
and  white.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  Coromandel ; the  (hell  opaque,  with  a ligneous  ap- 
pearance, marked  with  concentric  veins  5 whorls  five  3 
aperture  black-brown,  with  an  acute  lip  ; diameter  nine 
lines. 

Rosacea.  Shell  fob-globular,  and  fomewhat  umbilicated  3 
flefti-coloured,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; lip  reflected  and 
brown.  Miill. 

Refembles  H.  pomatia,  ventricofe  with  five  whorls,  and 
lunate  rofy  aperture  5 breadth  nineteen  lines. 

Itala.  Shell  umbilicated,  convex,  and  obtufe,  with 
five  whorls ; umbilicus  wide  3 aperture  fob-orbicular, 
Gmel. 

A terreftrial  fpecies  found  in  fouthern  Europe  5 fhell 
the  fize  of  a nut,  whitilh,  with  a brown  band. 

Lusitanica.  Shell  umbilicated,  perforated,  convex, 
obtufe,  with  five  rounded  yellowilh  white  whorls  ; umbilicus 
fpreading.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  fame  countries  as  the  laft  5 the  fpecies  of  one 
colour,  and  the  fize  of  a fmall  apple. 

Mammillaris.  Shell  umbilicated  and  ovate,  with  three 
ftriated  whorls  5 aperture  ovate  and  united  to  the  tip. 
Argenv. 

Iuhabits  the  river3  of  Africa ; the  fhell  with  fine  tranf- 


Native  of  South  America  and  India.  Length  three  inches, 
colour  pale  or  yellowilh-white,  with  fix  whorls  5 aperture 
oval.  The  animal  cinereous,  varied  with  lighter  and  darker 
lhades,  and  ftreaks  tinged  with  blueilh  and  rofe-colour.  The 
eggs  are  covered  with  a hard  calcareous  fhell,  and  in  form  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fparrow. 

Flammea.  Shell  perforated,  oblong,  and  white  with 
longitudinal  rufous  bands  3 pillar  lip  refle&ed  and  ftraight. 
Adanf. 

Inhabits  Guinea  ; the  Iheil  thin,  pellucid,  and  glabrous, 
with  waved  bands,  and  eight  or  nine  equally  decreafing  whorls  ; 
lip  glofly  white. 

Pileus.  Shell  top-lhaped,  white,  with  rufous  bands  3 
aperture  tranfverfe  and  large  ; lip  a little  reflected.  Chemn. 

Length  fifteen  lines  3 bands  from  three  to  five  5 w’horls  fix. 
Country  unknown. 

Nucleata.  Shell  top-fhaped,  umbilicated,  convex 

both  fides,  brown,  with  prickly  ribs  5 lip  whitilh. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  woods  of  Denmark.  The  fhell  fob-pellucid, 
with  four  rounded  whorls,  on  each  of  which  are  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  whitilh  ribs  ; lip  a little  refledted  and  mem- 
branaceous. Animal  hyaline,  with  head  and  tentacula  black. 
Breadth  three-fourths  of  a line. 

Volvulus.  Shell  top-lhaped,  umbilicated,  acumi- 

nated, and  variegated  ; aperture  circulated  5 lip  reflected. 
Lift.. 

Shell  from  eleven  to  twenty-two  lines  in  breadth,  the 
lurface  polilhed,  glabrous,  and  fomewhat  ftriated  3 colour 
varied,  yellow  rufous  and  brown,  with  a broad  deeper 
band. 

Involvuius.  Shell  top-lhaped,  umbilicated,  and  point- 
ed 5 white,  with  fpiral  convex  ftri®  5 aperture  circinate  ; lip 
reflected.  Born,  & c. 

Breadth  thirteen  lines,  the  furface  very  finely  ftriated 
longitudinally,  and  fpotted  and  banded  with  rufous. 

Neritina.  Shell  glabrous,  rather  hard,  and  umbilicated  ; 
cheinut  with  white  bands  5 whorls  flat  beneath  5 aperture 
ovate-oblong.  Ksemm. 

Length  an  inch.  The  country  unknown. 

Turturum.  Shell  umbilicated,  rounded,  and  thin,  with 
a femi-lunar  aperture.  Lift. 

Inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe. 

Olivetorum.  Shell  umbilicated,  a little  deprefled,  and 
yellow  5 aperture  compreiTed  3 firft  whorl  flattilh  round, 
Gualt. 

Native  of  Florence,  where  it  inhabits  olive  groves. 

Badia.  Shell  umbilicated,  fob-globular  and  fmooth  j 
above  deprefled  5 aperture  lunar.  Born. 

Height  one  inch,  the  breadth  an  inch  and  a half  3 and  the 
colour  chefnut. 

Cretacea, 
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CnETACEA.  Shell  fomewhat  umbilicated,  fmooth,  whitifh 
with  brown  bands ; whorls  convex ; aperture  lunated. 
Born. 

Height  ten  lines,  the  breadth  rather  more  than  one 
inch. 

Pileata.  Shell  fub-umbilicated  and  conic,  white  with 
chefnut  bands  ; aperture  femi-lunar  ; tip  obtufe. 

Fuscescens.  Shell  rounded,  fub-umbilicated,  and  thin, 
with  a femi-lunar  aperture.  Schroet. 

Colour  brown,  white,  and  margaritaceous,  often  barred 
with  dufky.  Inhabits  Thuringia. 

Crepuscularis.  Shell  umbilicated,  depreffed  and  white, 
with  fix  rounded  whorls,  the  third  and  fourth  brown,  the 
laft  reddilh  at  the  tip  ; aperture  femi-lunar  and  fmooth.  Mar- 
tini. 

Native  of  Guinea  ; folid,  with  a fub-pyramidal  fpire. 
Terrestris.  Shell  umbilicated,  with  an  obtufely  mu- 
cronate  fpire ; the  firft  whorl  very  large,  the  reft  gradually 
decreafing  ; aperture  femi-lunar,  and  margined.  Schroet. 
Dull  flefh-colour, or  whitilh  with  fix  whorls. 

Nivea.  Shell  rounded,  umbilicated,  thin,  glo fly -white  ; 
aperture  femi-lunar.  Schroet. 

Refembles  the  laft,  but  is  more  rounded. 

Media.  Shell  flat  both  fides,  umbilicated,  with  fix 
whorls,  the  firft  round  ; aperture  fub-orbicular.  Schroet.  • 
White,  fometimes  barred  with  brown.  Inhabits  Ger- 
many. 

Tenella.  Shell  umbilicate,  very  thin,  flat,  polifhed,  and 
convex  above  ; aperture  femi-lunar  and  comprefled.  Schroet. 

A land  fpecies  ; fltell  white,  teftaceous,  horny,  or  margari- 
taceous ; whorls  five  contiguous. 

Avellana.  Shell  umbilicated,  obtufely  fub-triangular, 
rough,  plaited,  and  filvery  within  ; aperture  fmooth  eared,  the 
firft  whorl  with  an  elevated  circle.  Spengl. 

Size  and  colour  of  a nut,  the  pillar  lip  white.  The  fpecies 
inhabits  the  Southern  ocean. 

Rufescens.  Shell  inflated,  fub-umbilicated,  fragile,  with 
five  whorls,  the  firft  very  large  and  fub-compreffed,  the  reft 
convex  : aperture  femi-lunar.  Schroet. 

Inhabits  the  rivers  of  Hamburgh ; breadth  fix  lines,  colour 
reddilh  with  chefnut  fpots. 

Pervia,  Shell  umbilicated,  obtufely  fub-pyramidal,  with 
four  convex  whorls,  the  firft  with  an  elevated  circle,  the  reft 
with  a groove  ; aperture  femi-lunar.  Schroet. 

A minute  fpecies  ; the  country  unknown. 

IiJEVISSIMA.  Shell  umbilicated  oblcng,  with  fmooth  round 
whorls  ; aperture  orbicular.  Schroet. 

Refembles  the  laft. 

Fascicularis.  Shell  umbilicated  and  pellucid,  with 
three  whorls  divided  by  a groove;  aperture  orbicular  and 
without  margin.  Schroet. 

Inhabits  the  waters  of  France,  and  is  very  rare  ; the  fltell 
broad  and  duflcy  ; animal  furnifhed  with  a ere  ft,  and  two 
tentacula. 

Tennis.  Shell  umbilicated,  pellucid,  horny,  tranfverfely 
ftriated  and  convex,  with  fix  gradually  decreafing  whorls,  and 
femi-lunar  aperture.  Shroet. 

Diameter  from  four  to  five  lines. 

Holosericea.  Shell  umbilicated,  depreffed,  a little  con- 
cave above,  the  firft  whorls  villous  and  flat ; aperture  trian. 
gular  and  margined.  Gualt. 

Inhabits  the  waters  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Thurin- 
gia. The  breadth  half  an  inch  ; whorls  fix  ; aperture  with 
a reddifh  or  white  margin  within. 

TurgidA.  Shell  thin,  fragile,  white,  and  umbilicated 
with  fainter  bands  ; firft  whorl  round  and  inflated  ; aperture 
fub-orbicular  and  not  margined.  Schroet. 


Breadth  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ; bands  about,  eight ; 
whorls  fix.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the  waters  of  Hamburgh. 

Coriacea.  Shell  cartilaginous,  horny,  pale  yellow,  fub- 
pellucid,  and  gibbous  ; fpire  iimple,  with  circular  ftrix. 
Pallas. 

Inhabits  the  Kurile  iflands.  The  fpire  covered  with  a 
calcareous  cruft  within. 

Cornu  venatorium.  Shell  depreffed  and  deeply  um- 
bilicated. Chemn. 

A terreftrial  fpecies,  found  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees  in  Senegal. 

Elegans.  Shell  pyramidal,  white,  and  umbilicated,  with 
fix  acute  flattifh  margined  whorls.  Favanne. 

Native  of  Barbary  and  fouthern  Europe  ; aland  fpecies. 

COOKIANA.  Shell  pyramidal,  fmooth  white,  and  obtufe, 
with  a convex  imperforated  bafe.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  South  Sea  Iflands. 

Bidentata.  Shell  pyramidal,  and  fub-carinated,  banded 
and  very  minutely  ftriated  with  a two-toothed  reflected  lip. 
Chemn. 

Found  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Strafburgh. 

Turbo.  Shell  pyramidal  and  fub-imperforate,  varied  with 
yellow  and  rufous.  Chemn. 

Native  of  Coromandel. 

Trifasciata.  Shell  conic-ovate,  white  with  three  brown- 
ifh  bands  on  the  firft  whorl ; aperture  fringed  with  a dilated 
white  lip.  Lift.  . ■ • , 

A land  fpecies  found  in  Tranquebar. 

Bontia.  Shell  conic-ventricofe,  perforated,  pellucid  with 
a black  tip  ; firft  whorl  with  three  yellowifli  bands ; aperture 
ovate.  Chemn. 

Shell  very  brittle.  Native  of  Bengal. 

Trochoides.  Shell  top-fhaped,  perforated,  polifhed, 
longitudinally  ftriated  ; whorls  contrary,  the  firft  carinatcd  ; 
aperture  angular  ; pillar  chefnut  brown.  Chemn. 

Country  unknown. 

Tomentosa.  Shell  umbilicated,  with  three  briftly  whorls, 
and  roundifh  aperture.  Linn.  Tranf. 

This  and  the  four  following  are  minute  fpecies  found  by 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  coaft  of  Bembrokefhire.  H.  tomentofa 
is  fotfnd  in  boggy  ground. 

Fasciata.  Shell  fub-umbilicated,  with  three  longitudinally 
ftriated  whorls ; the  firft  more  ventricofe  ; aperture  dilated. 
Linn.  Tranf. 

Colour  white,  pellucid,  with  three  dark  belts,  the  middle 
onebroadeft.  Sands  at  Tenby. 

Nitidissima.  Shell  umbilicated,  with  two  whorls  very 
finely  ftriated  tranfverfely.  Linn.  Tranf. 

Horny,  pellucid,  with  a brilliant  glofs. 

Bicolor.  Shell  (lightly  umbilicated,  and  fmooth  with 
two  whorls.  Linn.  Tranf. 

Refembles  the  laft,  but  is  fmooth,  and  not  gloffy  ; within 
white. 

Tubulata.  Shell  with  three  longitudinally  ftriated 
whorls,  and  a margined  tube  at  the  bafe.  Linn.  Tranf. 

Probably  not  of  this  genus  ; the  fltell  is  faid  to  have  a 
Angular  margined  tube  inflead  of  umbilicus  extending  beyond 
the  furface  of  the  fltell. 

Ampullacea.  Shell  fomewhat  umbilicated,  fub-globu- 
lar,  and  glabrous,  the  whorls  more  ventricofe  above  ;°aper- 
ture  very  large,  ovate  oblong ; umbilicus  nearly  covered 
Lift.  Nerita,  &c.  Mull. 

Native  of  Afia  and  America,  and  is  from  one  to  five 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  firft  whorl  very  large  ; the  fur- 
face  polifhed,  yellowifli  or  brown,  with  a few  bands  in  general; 
the  animal  edible. 
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Piscina  us.  Shell  globular,  perforated,  and  reddifh 
brown.  Nerila  pifcinalis,  Mull. 

Rather  hard,  opaque,  very  finely  (Iriatcd  tranfverfely,  and 
the  whorls  four  in  number.  The  fpeeies  inhabits  fifh-ponds 
in  Denmark. 

PusiLLA.  Shell  globular,  perforated,  grecnifh  ; aperture 
rolled  fpirally  inwards.  Nerita  puf Ha,  Mull. 

Refembles  the  laft  except  in  being  fmaller,  and  inhabits 
the  lakes  of  Germany. 

SphJERICA.  Shell  globular,  horny,  with  an  obtufe  crown. 
Gmel.  Nerita fpharica,  Mull. 

Diameter  from  one  to  two  lines  ; the  (hell  white,  or  cine- 
reous, immaculate,  and  glabrous,  with  four  convex  whorls, 
the  firft  ventricofe.  Pound  in  the  leas  of  Denmark. 

CorNUA  auietis.  Shell  umbilicate,  flattifh,  with  an  oval 
aperture.  Linn.  Planorbis  contrarius , Mull.  Cochlea  ma- 
rina compreffa , Lifter. 

Shell  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  diameter  ; white,  with  from 
tliree  to  feven  bands  of  red  ; hard  and  finely  ftriated  tranf- 
verfely. Inhabits  China. 

Cornea.  Shell  above  umbilicated,  flat,  and  blackifli, 
with  four  rounded  whorls.  Linn.  Planorbis  fuviati/is  major 
•vulgaris,  Petiv.  Flat  whirl,  Grew.  Purpura,  Lift.  Horny, 
or  ram  s horn  fnail,  Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

The  adult  fhells  of  this  fpeeies  are  from  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter  ; the  colours 
various,  generally  brownifh  or  afhen  colour,  inclining  in  fome 
to  red,  in  others  to  yellow  ; the  young  fhells  are  wliitifh  and 
more  trar.fparent.  It  is  very  common  in  ponds  and  rivers 
in  Europe.  Helix  nana  or  dwarf  of  Pennant  is  coniidered 
by  Da  Cofta  and  other  conchologifts  as  a young  fhell  of  this 
fpeeies. 

The  animal  of  tills  fpeeies  is  blackifh,  and  emits  a fine 
fcarlet  dye,  if  a grain  of  fait  or  pepper  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  (hell ; and  this  may  be  obtained  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  in  the  greater  perfe&ion  in  April  and  September. 
This  is  deferibed  at  length  by  Dr.  Lifter.  The  fcarlet 
humour,  he  fays,  may  be  readily  got,  and  in  large  quantity, 
if  a large  parcel  of  thefe  fhells  be  wrapt  up  in  a cloth  bag, 
and  fprinkling  over  it  a little  fait,  which  will  caufe  the  fcarlet 
liquor  to  ooze  out  plentifully.  This  colour,  it  is  afeertained 
however  from  repeated  experiment,  is  fo  evanefeent  tha-t  no 
acid  or  aftringent  has  been  hitherto  found  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  elegance  of  its  tint.  Vide  Britiih  Shells,  vol.  2. 

Spirorbis.  Shell  concave  each  fide,  flat,  whitifh,  with 
five  rounded  whorls.  Martini. 

Found  in  the  waters  of  Europe,  efpecially  thofe  of  France 
and  Germany.  The  (hell  is  a line  and  a half  in  diameter, 
pellucid,  yellowifh,  and  obfoletely  ftriated ; whorls  four  or 
five  ; aperture  (lightly  labiated. 

Polygyra.  Shell  flattifh  and  orbicular  ; aperture  oval ; 
lip  fringed.  Born. 

Country  unknown. 

Contorta.  Shell  thick,  fomewhat  umbilicated  and  flat- 
tifh; aperture  narrow  and  crefcent-fhaped.  Donov.  Br. 
Shells.  Helix  contorta,  Linn.  Tiney  many-circled,  thick,  river 
cheefe  Jhell,  Petiv.  Planorbis  craffa.  & c.  Da  Cofta. 

An  aquatic  fpeeies,  lately  found  in  the  river  Thames.  Da 
Cofta  miftook  it  for  the  Linnaean  helix  complanata.  The 
fhell  is  rare,  the  colour  whitifh,  or  clouded  with  brown,  and 
the  diameter  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Animal  grey,  with 
tentacula  edged  with  white. 

Nitida.  Shell  polifhed,  yellowifh,  above  convex,  umbili- 
cated, beneath  flat,  and  perforated.  Mart. 

Length  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter ; the  (hell 
brown  in  general,  diaphanous,  and  highly  polifhed;  whorls 
from  three  to  five,  the  outermoft  much  broader  than  the 


reft ; aperture  hcart-fhaped.  Animal  black,  the  tentacula 
white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  ditches  in  Denmark. 

Alba.  Shell  white,  umbilicated  each  fide  ; aperture  di= 
lated.  Martini. 

Found  on  aquatic  plants  in  Denmark.  The  fhell  is  pel- 
lucid, flattifh  above,  beneath  convex  ; whorls  four,  round, 
the  outer  larger  than  the  reft,  and  the  whole  decuflated  with 
fine  Arise  ; aperture  large  and  oblique.  The  animal  grey, 
with  white  tentacula,  and  black  eyes. 

Simij.is.  Shell  pellucid,  umbilicated  above,  and  ftriated 
with  dots.  Martini. 

Inhabits  the  ditches  of  Berlin  and  Denmark. 

***  Shell  angulated  each  fide. 

Scar AB/EUS.  Shell  fomewhat  umbilicate,  ovate,  with  both 
edges  carinated  ; aperture  toothed.  Helix  fcarabaus , Linn. 
Helix  ( pythia ) Mull.  Cochlea  imbrium,  Rumpf. 

Length  an  inch  and  a half,  the  colour  white  and  brown  va- 
riegated ; whorls  contiguous,  the  firft  convex  ; aperture  nar- 
row, comprefied,  and  rather  flexuous ; lip  three-toothed,  the 
outer  lip  acute  and  unequal.  Inhabits  mountains  in  Afia- 

****  Whorls  with  a carinated  acute  margin. 

Lapicida.  Shell  umbilicated,  and  convex  each  fide ; 
aperture  tranfverfe,  margined  and  ovate.  Linn.  Mull. 
Donov.  Br.  Shells,  &c. 

Found  in  woods,  hedges,  the  bodies  of  old  trees  and  ftones 
in  Britain  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  fhell  is 
reddifh  horn  colour,  with  whitifh  and  ferruginous  marks  ; 
whorls  five  ; umbilicus  pervious.  The  diameter  of  the  fhell 
about  half  an  inch. 

Marginata.  Shell  fomewhat  umbilicated,  and  a little 
deprefied,  obliquely  ftriated  with  rufous  bands  j aperture 
tranfverfe.  Mull. 

Native  place  unknown.  This  fpeeies  is  convex  above, 
beneath  flattifh  ; whorls  four  and  glabrous,  the  firft  with  three 
bands,  the  reft  with  two  ; aperture  fub-triangular. 

Cicatricosa.  Shell  umbilicated,  fomewhat  deprefied, 
wrinkled,  and  yellowifh  with  concentric  rufous  lines ; whorls 
contrary.  Mull. 

Shell  thin  and  pellucid,  above  convex,  beneath  gibbous : 
whorls  five  ; the  outermoft  with  rufous  bands ; umbilicus  per- 
vious ; aperture  nearly  fquare,  within  white.  Diameter 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Country  unknown. 

AiGOPiiTiiALMos.  Shell  umbilicate,  a little  deprefied, 
greenifh,  without  fpots,  and  with  feven  whorls.  Gmel. 

Shell  horny,  finely  ftriated,  and  (lightly  carinated  when 
young  ; umbilicus  pervious  ; aperture  lunate  ; mouth  white. 
Diameter  one  inch.  The  fpeeies  inhabits  India,  Barbary, 
and  South  America. 

Oculus  capri.  Shell  fomewhat  carinated,  umbilicated, 
and  convex  ; aperture  margined.  Argenv. 

Shell  glabrous,  whitifh,  with  the  centre  brown  ; whorls 
rather  deprefied,  and  yellowifh  brown  ; aperture  white,  be- 
neath yellow.  Inhabits  trees  in  Afia. 

Maculata.  Shell  perforated,  flattith,  fub-carinated, 
white  dotted  with  brown,  beneath  gibbous,  with  linear  bands 
Mull. 

Whitifh  with  two  bands  of  brown  dots ; whorls  three. 
Diameter  rather  lefs  than  half  an  inch.  Country  unknown, 

Apbella.  Shell  umbilicated  and  flattifh,  beneath  gib— 
bous  ; aperture  fomewhat  heart-fhaped.  Linn. 

A fniall  fpeeies,  being  about  five  lines  and  a half  in  length, 
found  on  rocks  and  dry  fandy  banks  of  Europe  ; the  fhell 
is  glabrous  and  w'hite,  without  fpots ; whorls  five  ; rounded 
on  the  outfide,  and  very  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely. 

Albina- 
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Albina.  Shell  perforated,  flattifh,  and  white,  beneath 
gibbous  ; aperture  quadrangular.  Mull. 

Refembles  H.  albella,  and  may  be  only  a variety  of  that 
fpecies  : the  whorls  are  three,  and  the  diameter  one-fourth 
part  of  an  inch. 

Striatula.  Shell  fub-carinated,  umbilicated,  convex, 
and  ftriated,  beneath  more  gibbous  ; aperture  roundifh  lunu- 
late.  Gmel. 

Grey  or  whitifh,  and  very  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; 
whorls  four  or  five.  A fmall  (hell,  found,  according  to 
Brander,  in  the  waterfalls  of  Lombardy. 

Algiua.  Shell  fomewhat  angular,  umbilicated,  and  con- 
vex, with  fix  whorls  ; umbilicus  pervious.  Favanne. 

Native  of  Mauritiana.  The  fpire  of  the  (hell  has  fix 
whorls,  which  are  obfoletely  angulated ; the  perforation 
much  dilated. 

Leucas.  Shell  fub-carinated,  umbilicated,  convex,  and 
fmooth ; beneath  gibbous ; umbilicus  very  minute  ; aper- 
ture roundifh  lunate.  Gmel. 

Shell  whitifh,  with  a purple  band  above  and  lines  of  the 
fame  beneath.  The  fpecies  is  found  in  Africa. 

Exilis.  Shell  perforated,  deprefted,  and  fub-carinated, 
pale  with  a rufous  band  united  to  a white  one  ; whorls  ftri- 
ated. Chemn. 

Native  of  Tranquebar;  the  fhell  pellucid,  thin,  beneath 
convex  ; whorls  five,  aperture  with  an  acute  margin.  Di- 
ameter io  lines. 

L/EVIPES.  Shell  perforated,  fub- deprefted,  and  fome- 
what carinated  contrary  ; pale  with  a rufous  band  united  to 
a white  one.  Mull. 

Country  unknown  ; the  fhell  pellucid,  thin,  beneath  more 
convex  ; whorls  five,  very  finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; aper- 
ture with  an  acute  margin.  Diameter  three  quarters  of  an 
inch. 

Vf.RMICULATA.  Shell  fub-globofe,  deprefted,  rough, 
and  imperforated  ; dotted  with  white,  with  four  brownifh 
bands ; lip  refle&ed  and  white.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  Italy  and  Lufitania. 

Candida.  Shell  umbilicate,  each  fide  convex  ; aperture 
not  margined.  Kaemmer. 

Refembles  lapkida,  but  is  thinner ; the  height  five  lines, 
breadth  ten  lines  ; umbilicus  narrower.  Country  unknown. 

Spadicea.  Shell  perforated  and  fub-depreffed,  umbili- 
cated and  chefnut,  with  five  whorls.  Gmel. 

Height  feven  lines,  breadth  1 1 ; umbilicus  and  margin  of 
the  lip  whitifh.  Country  unknown. 

Incarnata.  Shell  perforated,  fub-globofe,  fomewhat 
carinated  and  horny  ; whorls  fix  ; lip  flefh  colour.  Mull. 

A rare  fpecies,  about  fix  lines  in  length,  found  in  the 
woods  of  Denmark  and  Germany : this  fhell  is  immaculate, 
with  a pale  edge  and  very  narrow  perforation. 

Crenulata.  Shell  perforated,  globofe,  fub-carinated, 
ftriated,  and  white  with  a brown  band.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Lyons.  Shell  three  lines  and  a half  wide  ; the 
tip  brown  ; lip  acute  ; whorls  five  in  number. 

Sericf.a.  Shell  perforated,  fub-globofe,  fomewhat  cari- 
nated, each  fide  convex  and  downy.  Mull. 

Native  of  Denmark,  where  it  inhabits  gardens : the  fhell 
is  horny,  tranfparent,  with  a pale  ridge,  and  three  lines  in 
<liameter. 

, Planorbis.  Shell  fub-carinated,  umbilicated,  flat,  above 
concave  ; aperture  oblique,  ovate,  and  acute  each  fide.  Linn. 
Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

A fmall  fpecies  of  a pellucid  horny  colour  that  inhabits 
the  ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe  ; the  whorls  are  from  four 
to  five  in  number,  the  firlt  much  larger  than  the  reft. 

Co.mplanata.  Shell  carinated  downwards,  umbilicated, 


and  convex,  beneath  flat ; aperture  femi-eordated.  Mull 
Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

Like  the  laft,  inhabits  watery  places  : the  animal  black 
with  rufous  tentacula  ; fhell  brown,  fub-pellucid,  and  verv 
finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; whorls  five  or  fix.  Native  of 
Europe. 

Ringexs.  Shell  fub-carinated,  imperforated,  and  con- 
vex, with  an  inverted  ringent  aperture ; lip  four-plaited  be- 
hind. Gmel. 

A rare  fpecies,  found  in  India  ; the  breadth  an  inch  and  a 
half;  colour  yellowifh-brown,  or  cinereous,  with  ferrugi- 
nous fpots,  or  white  with  fpots  of  brown  ; aperture  oblong- 
oval,  with  from  four  to  eight  paits  ; whorls  about  fix. 

Lucerna.  Shell  imperforate,  white,  above  flattifh,  be- 
neath gibbous ; aperture  tranfverfe  and  bidentated.  Mull. 

The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown  ; the  breadth 
rather  exceeds  an  inch  ; the  colour  white,  furface  not  ftriated, 
and  the  whorls  much  deprefted. 

Sinuata.  Shell  imperforate,  fub-carinated,  and  brown  ; 
carina  white;  aperture  dentated,  tranfverfe,  and  three- 
plaited  behind.  Mull. 

This  fhell  is  roughifh,  flattifti  both  above  and  beneath,  with 
five  roundifh  whorls,  and  refle&ed.  It  inhabits  America, 
and  is  about  nine  lines  in  diameter. 

Lampas.  Shell  imperforate,  above  flattifh,  beneath  gib- 
bous ; whorls  cicatrized,  the  outermoft  divaricate.  Mull. 

A rare  fpecies,  31  lines  in  diameter;  the  furface  finely 
ftriated,  fulvous,  with  a whitifh  ridge  and  yellowifh  mouth  : 
lip  orange,  glabrous,  and  very  much  refle&ed  ; whorls  four) 
broad,  and  flattifh. 

Carocolla.  Shell  imperforate,  a little  convex  eachjidc, 
with  tranfverfe  white  lip.  Mull. 

Refembles  the  laft,  but  fcarcely  exceeds  half  its  fize  : the 
fhell  ufually  chefnut  with  black  rays,  fometimes  white  be- 
neath, or  white  intermixed  with  pale  yellow,  or  blackifh  with 
whitifh  lip  ; whorls  five  or  fix,  fub-convex,  with  fomewhat 
triangular  aperture.  A land  fpecies  found  in  India. 

Lychnuciius.  Shell  imperforate  and  top-fhaped  ; white 
with  fulvous  bands  ; aperture  tranfverfe  and  bidentated. 
Lift. 

Country  unknown.  Shell  with  a double  band  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  whorl. 

Cepa.  Shell  fub-globular,  umbilicated,  fub-carinated, 
yellowifh  with  a whitifh  band  ; aperture  tranfverfe,  biden- 
tated, and  finuate  behind.  Lift. 

Diameter  half  an  inch  ; fhell  convex  each  fide,  with  five 
contiguous  whorls  ; aperture  lunated  ; lip  a little  reflected  • 
pillar  lip  refle&ed  and  thick. 

Cornu  militare.  Shell  fub-cannated,  imperforated, 
and  convex  ; aperture  with  a wide  margin.  Gualt. 

A land  fpecies  of  rather  confiderable  fize,  found  in  India  ; 
the  fhell  is  glabrous,  white  covered  with  a brown  flcin  ; 
whorls  obtufe  ; aperture  fulvous,  with  a brown  border. 

Pellis  serpentis.  Shell  fub-carinated,  with  bands  of 
flame  colour,  and  white,  beneath  furrounded  with  four  row* 
of  dots  ; aperture  fringed.  Favanne. 

Inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

\ ortex.  Shell  carinated  ; above  flightly  convex,  be- 
neath flat;  aperture  oval.  Donov.  Br.  Shells.  Helix 
•vortex,  Linn.  Cochlea  exigua  quinque  orlium,  Lift.  Pla- 
norlis  polygirata  minor,  Petiv.  Whirl,  Penn.  Planorlis,  Da 
Coita.  Common  •whirl Jhell. 

Flat,  thin,  and  rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  ; the  colour  whitifh.  Frequent  in  ftagnant 
waters.  b 

Scabra.  Shell  fomewhat  carinated,  imperforate,  ovate, 
pointed,  and  ftriated.  Gmel. 
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Native  place  unknown  ; (hell  with  brown  divided  bands, 
the  lower  whorl  with  an  elevated  line. 

GonircA.  Shell  convex  each  fide,  horny,  with  fub-fer- 
ruginous  bands.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  woods  of  Sweden. 

Gualteriana.  Shell  imperforate,  and  deprefled,  with 
decuffate  ftrix  ; aperture  at  each  fide  acute.  Gmel. 

A land  fpecies  found  in  India  ; the  colour  dirty  white  or 
grey  ; beneath  convex  ; aperture  triangular  and  caniculate, 
the  border  white. 

Tricarinata.  Shell  top-(haped,  fomewhat  umbilicated, 
and  acuminated  with  convex  fpiral  ilrix  and  triple  ridge  ; 
aperture  dilated.  Mull. 

Native  place  unknown  ; fliell  nearly  an  inch  wide  ; the 
colour  pale  with  tranfverl'e  yellow  ftreaks  and  obfolete  fpiral 
ftrix  ; whorls  five  ; aperture  nearly  circular  ; lip  white  with 
an  acute  margin. 

IsOGNOmostom 08.  Shell  brownifli  and  deprefTed,  the 
firft  whorl  round  ; aperture  contracted,  nearly  triangular, 
three-toothed,  and  margined.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Virginia  and  Alface  ; (hell  nearly  imperforate. 

Ocui.us  communis.  Shell  deprefled  and  umbilicated  ; 
whorls  contiguous,  the  firlt  very  large  ; aperture  oblong- 
ovate,  with  a pale  fulvous  border  within.  Gmel. 

Native  place  unknown.  Shell  large,  folid,  flefli-colour, 
grey,  or  alternately  browniih  and  yellow,  with  generally  fix 
or  more  bands  of  brown  or  blueilh  ; whorls  fix,  the  outerinoft 
mucronate  ; aperture  compreflcd  ; the  operculum  red  on  the 
outfide,  knotty  and  glofly. 

Punctata.  Shell  fub-umbilicated,  fomewhat  carinatcd, 
a little  deprefled  and  rounded;  whorls  round;  aperture  tranf- 
verfe  oblong,  with  a margined  three-toothed  lip  ; pillar 
thickened,  and  emarginate.  Born. 

This  (hell  is  brown,  with  narrow  tranfverfe  yellow  bands 
on  the  back,  and  dotted  rays  towards  the  future.  Country 
unknown. 

Affinis.  Shell  umbilicated,  and  convex  each  fide,  varie- 
gated white  and  chefnut ; aperture  winged  and  (lightly  mar- 
gined. Born. 

Native  place  unknown. 

Margixella.  Shell  umbilicated,  obliquely  flriated, 
above  convex,  beneath  a little  deprefled  ; firft  whorl  cari- 
nated  ; aperture  triangular  tranfverfe  margined.  Born. 

Breadth  an  inch  and  a half,  height  two-thirds  of  an  inch  ; 
colour  white  with  a brown  band. 

SlNUOSA.  Shell  fomewhat  carinatcd  and  imperforated, 
convex  each  fide,  with  hollow  dots  ; whorls  fub-convex 
and  contiguous ; aperture  tranfverfe  and  befet  with  feven 
teeth.  Born. 

Shell  with  fix  whorls.  Country  unknown. 

Mvculosa.  Shell  umbilicated,  fub-carinated,  obliquely 
ftriated,  and  a little  deprefled,  beneath  convex  ; aperture 
lunate,  with  a margined  lip.  Born. 

White  with  fulvous  fpots.  Country  unknown. 

Vitrea.  Shell  ovate,  and  fomewhat  umbilicated  ; gla- 
brous, and  femi-pellucid  ; whorls  five,  the  firft  gibbous,  the 
reft  carinatcd  ; aperture  oblong-ovate.  Born. 

Height  two  inches;  yellowilh  brown,  with  longitudinal 
y/aved  fulphur  bands.  Native  place  unknown. — Obf.  In 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  8.,  another  (hell  is  deferibed  under  the 
name  of  helix  vitrea.  The  latter  is  the  turbo  vitrea  of 
Montagu,  and  will  be  referred  by  us  to  the  turbines,  from  a 
perfuaiion  that  the  ihcll  is  rather  of  the  turbo  than  helix 
genus. 

Annulata.  Shell  umbilicated,  a little  deprefled  and 
white  ; whorls  four,  the  firft  gibbous  and  bicarinatcd. 
Schroet. 
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Shell  two  lines  in  diameter,  with  an  ovate  aperture. 

Riienana.  Shell  umbilicated  and  white  ; above  de- 
prefled ; whorls  carinatcd,  with  irregular  ftrix,  the  laft  brown. 
Schroet. 

Found  in  the  Rhine. 

Corrugata.  Shell  umbilicated,  wrinkled,  obliquely 
ftriated,  and  grey  ; aperture  lunated  ; lip  flelh  colour,  and 
reflefted  within.  Lift. 

Native  of  Jamaica. 

Njevia.  Shell  rather  deprefled,  umbilicated,  white, 
with  longitudinal  black  fpots  above,  and  fivt  lt.vnds  beneath. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  Santa  Cruz. 

*****  Ovate  and  imperforated. 

Amarula.  Shell  imperforated,  oblong,  with  fpinous 
toothed  whorls.  Linn.  Bucc'inum  (tejla  fulovata  nigra , &c.Jt 
Mull.  V alula Jkuviatilit,  Rumpf. 

From  half  an  inch  to  about  an  inch  in  length  ; colour 
black,  immaculate,  with  fpiral  fub-convex  ftrix,  and  five  or 
fix  whorls,  each  of  the  whorls  on  the  upper  part  armed  wiih 
ten  (harp  fpines  ; aperture  large,  wide  and  white  ; outer 
lip  acute  ; inner  one  thick. 

Pupa.  Shell  nearly  imperforated,  ovate -oblong,  and 
coarfe,  with  fix  whorls,  and  lunated  oblong  aperture. 
Brander. 

Twice  the  fize  of  a barley-corn,  and  inhabits  Mauri- 
tania. 

Barbara.  Shell  imperforated,  oblong,  and  coarfe,  witk 
eight  whorls,  and  roundilh  lunate  aperture. 

Inhabits  Algira,  and  is  half  the  fize  of  the  former. 

Njevia.  Shell  tranfverfely  grooved,  white,  with  blackifh 
ftrix  ; fpire  pointed,  with  flattilh  whorls,  the  firft  larger  and 
round.  Kemm. 

Rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  inhabits  the  Southern 
ocean. 

Aspera.  Shell-pointed,  cinereous,  and  tranfverfely 
ftriated  ; whorls  toothed  and  marked  with  red  ftreaks. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  maritime  marfhes  of  Coromandel  ; length 
from  five  to  eight  lines ; ovate,  pellucid,  fometimes  dirty 
grey-brown,  with  convex  fpiral  ftrix,  and  undulated,  longi- 
tudinal, tuberculated  ftreaks  ; whorls  feven  or  eight,  each 
armed  with  12  fpines;  aperture  ovate;  outer  lip  acute, 
inner  one  glofly  brown  ; throat  pale  with  pellucid  punctured 
red  ftreaks. 

Stagnalis.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a 
point  ; fomewhat  angular  ; aperture  oblong-oval.  Linn. 
Turbo  Jiagnalis , Da  Cofta.  Lake  /nail , Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

The  largeit  and  mod  produced  of  the  Briti(h  river  fnails, 
and  is  found  in  plenty  in  mod  lakes,  ponds,  and  other  dill 
waters.  The  length  is  an  inch  and  a half,  or  fometimes 
more  when  full  grown.  Lifter  and  Petivermake  two  fpecies 
of  this  (hell,  maximum  and  minuo-,  both  being  of  the  fame 
kind  in  different  ftages  of  growth. 

Fragjlijs.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  round, 
pellucid;  aperture  oblong-ovate.  Linn.  Brittle  river fnailt 
Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

Found  on  plants  in  rivulets,  and  dill  waters  in  Europe. 
Length  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter,  the  colour 
whiti(h,  aperture  not  margined,  and  often  yellowilh  ; the 
firft  wreath  ventricofe.  Gmelin  fuggefts  that  helix  fragilis 
is  probably  only  a variety  of  helix  ftagnalis,  an  opinion 
confidered  erroneous  (in  Brit.  Shells,)  “ helix  fragilis 
being  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  helix  ftagnalis,  and  one  or 
two  other  analogous  fpecies  of  river  fnails  dv  the  number  of 
flight  ridges  which  fpirally  traverfe  the  whole  (hell  in  the 
4 D l former. 
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former,  and  which  are  in  particular  obvious  on  the  firft 
wreath  : it  is  likewise  more  uniformly  elongated  than  H.  ftag- 
nalis,  the  primary  whorl  being  lefs  fwollen,  and  the  remain- 
der more  fo  than  in  that  fhell. ” Vol.  5.  This  fpecies  is 
not  common. 

Fontinalis.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  gla- 
brous, horny  ; volutions  five,  the  firft  and  fecond  ventri- 
eofe.  Smooth  /re/h-’Water  J~nail , Donov.  Br.  Shells,  vol  5. 

I7I- 

A new  fpecie6  found  in  fome  rivulets  in  Devonfhire  : re- 
-verfed  fhells  of  this  kind  occur  fometimes  with  the  others. 

Putrix.  Shell  imperforated,  obtufe,  ovate,  yellow  : 
aperture  ovate.  I. inn.  Helix  fuccinta,  Mtill.  Trian/raBus, 
three-/pired,  Da  Cofta.  Helix  pat ris,  mud/uail,  Donov.  Br. 
Shells. 

This  is  remarkably  fragile,  pellucid,  and  membranaceous  ; 
with  three  whorls,  the  fir  11  very  large,  the  other  two  fmall  ; 
aperture  without  lip.  Length  about  an  inch  or  rather  lefs  ; 
colour  variable,  generally  yellowilh.  This  (hell  is  very  com- 
mon in  muddy  ditches,  ponds,  and  other  watery-  places,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Bullaoides.  Shell  ovate,  fmooth,  gloffy,  horny,  brittle  ; 
whorls reverfed  ; fpire  fhort.  Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

“ Received  from  Lincolnlhire  by  the  late  duchefs  of 
Portland,  from  whofe  collection  the  fpecimen  at  tliis  time 
in  our  poffeffion  was  obtained.  It  is  a new  fpccies,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  aquatic  kind,  but  we  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  its  hiftory.”  Vol.  5.  168. 

Glabra.  Shell  cylindrical,  pointed,  and  horny,  with 
an  ovate  aperture.  Schroet. 

Length  four  lines  and  a half,  pellucid,  with  about  eight 
round  whorls,  the  firll  with  a kidney-lhaped  tranfparent 
black  belt.  Animal  black  with  whitifh  horns.  Inhabits 
moill  meadows  in  Denmark. 

Truncatula.  Shell  ovate-oblong,  the  whorls  trun- 
cated upwards ; aperture  ovate.  Schroet. 

Inhabits  Greece ; length  from  one  to  five  lines ; fhell 
black,  fomewhat  pellucid,  with  five  whorls,  and  incumbent 
fqualid  lip. 

Peregra.  Shell  horny  and  fub-conic,  with  an  acute  pro- 
jection ; aperture  ovate.  Gualt. 

Length  from  two  to  eight  lines,  and  inhabits  the  ftagnant 
waters  of  Denmark.  Shell  pellucid  and  whitifh,  or  iome- 
times  dark. 

Gi.utino.sa.  Shell  ventricofe,  with  an  obtufe  projection: 
aperture  wide.  Gmel.  Buccinum  peregrum,  Mull. 

Found  in  Denmark,  chiefly  on  the  ieaves  of  thenymphaea 
lutea  ; length  from  one  to  four  lines  ; fhell  brittle,  thin  and 
Yellow  with  two  or  three  whorls,  and  rounded  aperture. 
Animal  white  dotted  with  cinereous  dots,  and  furnifhed 
with  a gelatinous  membrane,  covering  the  fhell. 

Acuta.  Shell  conic-pointed,  white  with  a red  band  ; 
aperture  toothlefs.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Italy  ; length  four  lines  ; fhell  with  feven  whorls, 
and  fometimes  two  red  bands  on  the  larger  whorl ; aperture 
ovate. 

Papilla.  Shell  conic,  perforated,  with  rugged  Arias ; 
aperture  tranfverfe  ; lip  reflected.  Chemn. 

Breadth  ten  lines  and  a half  ; fhell  varied  with  white  and 
reddifh  brown  wrinkles  ; whorls  about  fix,  and  convex ; 
aperture  ovate  with  a thick  white  lip. 

Minuta.  Shell  fub-cylindrical,  with  an  oval  tcotlilefs 
aperture.  Mull. 

Refembles  turbo  mufeorum,  but  is  much  more  linear 
and  pointed  ; whorls  five.  Native  of  Greece. 

Detrita.  Shell  conic,  white,  with  tranfverfe,  rufons 
lines,  and.  ovate  aperture.  Gualt. 
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Inhabits  Saxony  ; fhell  eight  lines  and  a half  long, 
pohftied,  and  obfoletely  ftreaked  ; whorls  fix,  the  lip  a 
little  reflected  at  the  pillar. 

Ventricosa.  Shell  conic,  pale  and  ftriated  ; aperture 
toothlefs.  Mull. 

Length  two  lines;  whorls  feven,  the  four  outermoft  very 
nearly  of  equal  width.  Inhabits  Greece. 

Obscura.  Shell  conic,  brown  ; aperture  toothlefs  ; lip 
white.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Europe,  at  the  roots  of  trees;-  fhell  pointed  and 
finely  ftriated  ; whorls  fix  ; aperture  oval,  with  an  acute 
margin ; lip  gloffy  white.  Animal  white,  above  dufky, 
eyes  black. 

Lubrica.  Shell  conic,  fulvous,  polifhcd,  pellucid,  and 
acute  ; aperture  toothlefs  ; lip  reddifh.  Lift. 

Lives  among  mofs  and  wet  rotten  wood  in  Europe  ; the 
length  two  lines  and  a half ; fhell  glabrous,  finely  polifhed, 
rarely  whitifh  with  five  or  fix  whorls,- and  ovate  aperture. 
Animal  black,  beneath  white. 

Li.mo.sa.  Shell  imperforated,  fomewhat  oblong,  pellucid 
and  acute,  with  an  ovate  aperture.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  wet  meadows  of  Europe. 

Co x tort u pi  icata.  Shell  turbinated,  cinereous,  nearly 
imperforated  ; crown  truncated.  Gmel.  Nerita  conlorta , 

Mun. 

Found  in  muddy  ditches  in  Europe  ; length  two  lines  and 
a half ; fhell  pyramidal,  fqualid,  and  opaque  ; whorls  about 
five  ; aperture  circinated. 

Angularis.  Shell  imperforated  and  greenifh ; the 
whorls  fpirally  angular;  throat  white.  Lift.  Nerita  angularis, 
Mull. 

Native  of  China  ; length  twelve  lines  ; fhell  conic,  very 
finely  ftriated  tranfverfely  ; whorls  five,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular ; aperture  rounded. 

Baltiik’A.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate  and  pointed,  with 
elevated  wrinkles  ; aperture  ovate  and  dilated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic;  fhell  pellucid,  with 
four  whorls.  Animal  black  with  two  tentacula. 

Nf.RITOIDEA.  Shell  imperforated,  convex,  and  longitu. 
dinally  ftriated,  cleft  umbilical ; aperture  roundifh.  Linn. 

Livid,  with  about  forty  ftri-.e. 

Pf.kspicua.  Shell  imperforated,  convex,  and  ovate, 
without  lip  ; aperture  extending  to  the  tip.  Linn. 

Allied  to  the  bulla  genus  ; the-  (hell  milk  white,  tranfpa- 
rent, and  very  brittle.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Haliotoidea.  Shell  imperforated,  deprefled,  with 
waved  ft  rive  ; aperture  oval,  and  open  to  both  ends.  Linn. 
Bulla  velutina,  Miiil. 

Clofely  allied  to  the  genus  haliotis  ; the  fhell  elliptic,  thin, 
pellucid,  white,  or  reddifh  with  a white  band,  or  orange 
with  two  paler  bands,  flightly  cancellated  outwardly  : 
whorls  four  and  placed  laterally  ; lip  very  acute.  Animal 
fmall,  white  with  two  fhort  tentacula  ; operculum  none. 

Muralis.  Shell  imperforated  and  lub-depreffed,  white 
with  fix  whorls.  Schroet. 

Breadth  fix  lines  ; fhell  pellucid,  convex  each  fide,  with 
a thickifh  white  lip.  Inhabits  France. 

Tentaculata.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  obtufe,  the 
fpire  fub-conic  ; aperture  rather  oval.  Donov.  Br.  Shells. 
Helix  tentaculata,  Linn.  Cochlea  parva  pellucida , See.  Lift. 
Cochlea  la,  if/c.  /mail  /rejh-auater  turbo  with  /me  ’wreaths , Petiv. 
Wallis,  Sic.  Turbo  nucleus,  Da  Cofta.  Kernel,  or  olive 
water  /nail. 

Length  from  one  quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch  ; fhell 
horny,  diaphanous,  glabrous,  and  variable  from  whitifh  to 
brown,  or  reddifh ; operculum  ovate,  horny,  and  pellucid 
white. 
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Auricularia.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  gibbons, 
with  a narrow  depreffion  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  ; fpire 
acute  and  very  fhort  ; aperture  very  much  dilated.  Linn. 
Buccmum  fub-flavum,  &c.  Li  IK  Turbo  patulus,  Da  Coila. 
River  ear  Jhail,  Donov.  Br.  Shells. 

Length  in  the  adult  (late  about  an  inch  and  a quarter,  the 
colour  whitifh  yellow,  or  brownilh,  the  infide  pure  white. 
Animal  white,  with  cinereous  dots  and  black  eyes.  Inhabits 
ponds  in  Europe. 

L/F.VIGATA.  Imperforated,  pellucid,  roundifh,  of  two 
wreaths,  the  firft  very  large,  the  fecond  fmall,  obtufe,  and 
placed  laterally.  Donov.  Br.  Shells.  Helix  laevigata,  Linn. 
Smooth  J'nail. 

A marine  fpecies  rarely  found  on  the  coafls  of  Britain. 

Lutea.  Shell  imperforated  and  fub-oval  ; aperture 
patulous,  and  oval.  Maton  and  Ilackett,  Linn.  Tranf. — 
Helix  lutea , Montagu. 

Length  half  an  inch,  breadth  one  quarter,  fmooth  and 
fomewhat  pelln  id  ; whorls  fcarccly  three,  the  firlt  ample. 
Perhaps  a marine  fpecies. 

Vertigo.  Shell  cylindrical,  glabrous,  obfeure  and  fulvous; 
whorls  round,  and  contrary  aperture  nearly  fquare,  and  fix 
toothed.  Grnol.  Vertigo  pujillx , Mull. 

Inhabits  Denmark,  in  decayed  wood  ; length  one  line  ; 
fhell  with  four  or  live  whorls.  Animal  pellucid,  above 
blueifh,  beneath  white,  with  two  linear  tcntacula  bearing- 
each  an  eye  at  the  tip. 

Pyrum.  Shell  fub-cylindrical,  with  decollate  flrix, 
hyaline  with  chefnut  marks  and  brown  at  the  tip  ; whorls 
contrary,  three  of  them  large,  and  deprefled  in  the  middle. 
Martini. 

Spire  with  foven  whorls.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Guinea. 

Carychium.  Shell  hyaline,  fub-conic,  glabrous  ; aper- 
ture ovate,  with  about  three  teeth  within.  Grnel.  Cary- 
chium minimum , Midi. 

Native  of  Denmark,  among  rotten  leaves ; length  lefs 
than  one  line  ; whorls  live  and  rounded.  Animal  y el  taw, 
with  two  truncated  tentacula  having  each  an  eye  at  the 
bafe. 

C artusi  ax  A.  Shell  imperforated,  fub-depreffed,  and 
white  ; whorls  lix.  Midi. 

Inhabits  France  ; fhell  pale  ; diameter  lix  lines  ; lip  white 
and  rather  thick. 

Ambkjua.  Shell  fub-imperforated  and  convex,  with 
remote  comprelfed  grooves ; aperture  femi-orbicular.  Adanf. 

Small,  white,  and  refembling  a nerita,  except  that  the 
inner  lip  is  not  reflected  ; with  the  umbilicus  open  in  the 
younger,  and  elofed  in  the  adult  fhells  ; fpire  lateral  and 
obtufe,  lurrouuded  with  lix  elevated  grooves.  Inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

Corvus.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  and  black  ; aperture 
ovate.  Martini. 

Inhabits  the  ftagnant  waters  of  Greece,  and  refembles 
helix  llagnalis,  hut  is  only  half  the  fize,  and  lefs  pointed, 
tile  lirll  whorl  not  fo  ventricofe,  and  the  lip  lefs  prominent. 

M.ymorata.  Shell  marbled  with  white,  cinereous,  and 
blue  ; form  obtufe  ; whorls  round  ; the  lirll  twice  as  long 
as  the  reft,  inflated  in  the  middle  and  longitudinally  ftriated; 
aperture  ovate.  Schroet. 

Length  three  quarters,  of  an  inch ; whorls  live.  Found 
in  the  rivers  of  Stralburgh. 

Aciiatixa.  Shell  chefnut  pellucid,  and  thin,  with  an 
ovate  aperture.  ■ Schroet. 

Rcfembles  the  laft,  but  is  lefs,  and  has  only  four  narrower 

whorls. 

Lugubris.  Shell  ovate,  pointed,  and  pellucid,  tranf- 
vcrfely  ftriated,  ochraceous  with  chefnut  undulations,  and 
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covered  with  a black  fkin  ; lirft  whorl  twice  as  large  as  the 
reft  ; aperture  oblong  ovate.  Schroet. 

Length  nine  lines  ; whorls  feven. 

Minima.  Shell  ovate,  conic,  and  fub-imperforated; 
aperture  orbicular  ; two  laft:  whorls  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  firlt.  Schroet. 

I xi*' lata.  Shell  white,  folid,  and  opaque,  the  firft  whorl 
twice  as  large  as  all  the  reft  ; aperture  large  and  margined. 
Schroet. 

Found  in  the  river  Tnftrut,  in  Thuringia. 

Albicans.  Shell  white,  opaque,  and  pointed  ; aperture 
oval.  Schroet. 

Inhabits  the  waters  of  Hamburgh. 

• Repanda.  Shell  ovate,  pointed,  and  fub-imperforated  ;• 
firft  whorl  ventricofe  and  larger  than  all  the  others  ; aper- 
ture femi-circ  lar.  Schroet. 

Lives  in  ftagnant  waters.  Shell  from  fix  to  feven  lines 
tang. 

Opaca.  Shell  ovate,  pointed,  folid,  whitifh,  and  opaque  ; 
aperture  ovate  oblong  ; firlt  whorl  larger  than  the  reft. 
Schroet. 

An  aquatic  fpecies,  with  about  five  whorls. 

Turgida.  Shell  obtufe,  with  four  dillant  whorls  in- 
flated in  the  middle  ; aperture  orbicular,  margined.  Schroet. 

Length  two  lines. 

C.euulescens.  Shell  blueifli,  ovate,  and  pointed,  with 
fomewhat  ventricofe  whorls  ; aperture  oblong  and  rounded. 
Schroet. 

Inhabits  Frankfort  ; length  two  lines  ; whorls  four. 

CiNtEREA,  Shell  inflated  with  four  fhort  whorls,  the  two 
lower  ones  dillant ; aperture  oblong  and  without  margin. 
Schroet. 

Native  of  Alface  ; length  two  lines. 

UndATA.  Shell  imperforated,  oblong,  white,  with  lon- 
gitudinal red  undulations  ; firft  whorl  of  the  fpire  thrice  as 
large  as  the  next  ; aperture  ovate.  Gualt. 

Length  an  inch  and  a quarter  ; whorls  lix  or  feven.  , 

Teres.  Shell  imperforated,  oblong,  thin,  and  brown  ; 
firft  whorl  ovate,  and  thrice  as  large  as  the  next ; aperture 
ovate.  Gault. 

Shell  with  four  whorls. 

Substriata.  Shell  fub-imperforated,  and  oblong  ; very 
finely  ftriated  with  white  ; lirll  whorl  twice  as  large  as  the 
next  ; aperture  oval  and  margined.  Gualt. 

Length  a quarter  of  an  inen  ; the  whorls  five.  > 

Trigonostoma.  Shell  fmooth  and  brown,  with  a trian- 
gular margined  aperture.  Gualt. 

A minute  fpecies,  the  country  unknown. 

Tumi  da.  Shell  ventricofe,  pointed  and  cinereous  ; firft: 
whorl  larger  than  all  the  reft  ; aperture  oval,  large,  and 
margined  on  one  fide.  Gualt. 

Length  one  inch  and  a quarter,  with  a white  band  at  the 
pillar. 

Actgl  la.  Shell  oblong,  pointed,  longitudinally  ribbed 
and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; aperture  oval.  Schroet. 

length  a quarter  of  an  inch  ; fhell  ftriped  between  the 
ribs  with  chefnut,  and  covered  with  a black  fie  in  ; whorls 
ten,  equally  decreafmg.  Inhabits  Coromandel. 

Tu  mu  NAT  A.  Shell  oblong,  imperforated,  fmooth,  point-  , 
ed  ; whorls  inflated,  the  firft  much  larger,  the  reft  gradually 
decreafmg  ; aperture  fub-oval,  margined.  • Marligl. 

Length  three  inches  ar.da  half,  and  inhabits  the  Danube. 

Danubialis.  Shell  oblong,  imperforated,  with  dillant 
ventricofe  whorls  ; aperture  orbicular.  Marligl. 

Length  three  inches  and  a half,  and  inhabits  the  Danube. 

Danubialis.  Shell  oblong,  imperforated,  with  dillant 
ventricofe  whorls ; aperture  orbicular.  Marligl. 
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More  ventricofe  than  the  laft  ; length  two  inches  and  a Stagnorum.  Shell  fnb-imperforate,  a little  tapering, 
half  ; inhabits  the  Danube.  with  live  whorls  and  ovate  aperture.  Gmel. 

Cu-RVATA.  Shell  oblong,  curved,  fub-imperforated,  with  Inhabits  frefh  waters  ; fize  of  a barley-corn, 
an  oval  margined  aperture.  Marfigl.  Lackiiamensis.  Shell  fomewhat  perforated,  oblong- 

Length  two  inches  and  a half,  and  inhabits  the  Danube.  ovate  ; aperture  fub-rotund-lunate  ; margin  reflected. — 
Exiles.  Shell  thin,  fmooth,  white,  with  chefnut  bands  ; Helix  lackhamenfis , Montagu, 
fpire  obtufe,  with  flattifh  whorls  Ksemm.  Found  at  Lackham,  and  Bow-wood,  Wilts.  Length  five- 

Varies  in  length  from  fix  lines  to  one  inch  ; native  place  eighths  of  an  inch  ; breadth  one  quarter  of  an  inch  ; colour 
uncertain.  fordid  brown. 


Coccinea.  Shell  ovate  and  imperforate,  fmooth,  and 
red,  with  a pale  yellow  aperture.  Mart. 

Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Afra.  Shell  imperforated,  and  ovate,  with  fix  flattifh 
contiguous  whorls  ; aperture  unequal  and  five-toothed. 
Adanf. 

Native  of  Senegal  ; length  three  lines  ; colour  pale,  ful- 
vous or  whitifh,  the  firll  whorl  much  larger  than  the  reft. 

Nucleus.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  glaucous,  and 
ftriated  tranfverfely  with  black  belts ; aperture  finuous. 
Mart. 

Inhabits  Otaheite. 

******  Shell  tapering. 

Decollata.  Shell  imperforated  ind  tapering  ; fpire 
truncated.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ; length  from  io  to 
15  lines  ; Ihell  whitilh,  oblong,  pohlhed,  and  fub-ftriated  ; 
whorls  from  four  to  feven,  the  firll  nearly  twice  the  fize  of 
the  reft. 

Scalaris.  Shell  conic,  tapering,  imperforated,  with 
remote  whorls  ; aperture  ovate.  Chemn. 

Native  place  unknown  ; (hell  obliquely  ftriated,  pale 
rufous  with  two  whitilh  bands  ; fpire  obtufe,  with  five  ven- 
tricofe whorls. 

Circin'ATA.  Shell  hyaline,  tranfverfely  ribbed,  per- 
forated, and  rather  tapering  ; whorls  diftant  ; aperture 
circular.  Ksemm. 

Height  fix  lines  ; breadth  feverr 'lines  and  a half ; h’p 
acute. 

Subcylindrica.  Shell  imperforated,  tapering,  fub- 
cylindrical  obtufe,  with  four  whorls  and  ovate  aperture. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  frelh  waters  of  northern  Europe  ; fize  of  a grain 
of  rye,  horny,  pale,  with  a very  obtufe  lip  ; interior  margin 
of  the  aperture  reflected. 

Tenera.  Shell  tapering,  convex,  and  ftriated  ; white 
with  a few  fulvous  ftreaks  ; pillar  finuate  and  infle£led. 
Chemn. 

Length  two  inches  and  a half,  thin,  pellucid, longitudinally 
ftryaked  ; whorls  feven  or  eight,  margins  incumbent ; aper- 
ture ovate-oblong. 

Columna.  Shell  tapering,  white  with  a fulvous  tip,  and 
fpotted  contrary  whorls  ; aperture  oblong.  Favanne. 

Country  uncertain  ; length  27  lines  and  a half ; Ihell  in 
pellucidity  and  colour  refembling  alum. 

Pella.  Shell  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  and  tranf- 
verfely ftriated  ; brown  with  yellow  bands.  Miill. 

Native  of  Iceland  ; Ihell  rufty  brown,  decumbent,  ovate- 
oblong  ; band  on  the  firll  whorl  double,  on  the  reft  Angle ; 
aperture  femi-ovate. 

Plicaria.  Shell  fubulate,  femi-pellucid,  and  longitudinally 
plaited  ; whorls  round  ; aperture  ovate.  Born. 

Whorls  ten.  Country  unknown. 

Undulata.  Shell  fubulate,  fmooth,  very  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely  ; whorls  round  ; aperture  ovate.  Born. 

Pale,  with  longitudinal  chefnut  undulations  ; whorls 
twelve  ; pillar  glabrous. 


Octane ract a.  Shell  imperforated,  tapering,  and  fome- 
what ftriated  ; whorls  eight  ; aperture  ovate.  Maton  and 
Rackett,  Linn.  Tranf.  Helix  otlana,  Penn. 

Length  five  eighths  of  an  inch  ; breadth  one  quarter. 
Found  in  ponds. 

Fossaria.  Shell  imperforated  and  fub-ovate ; whorls 
five  or  fix,  and  rounded ; future  confpicuous  ; aperture 
ovate.  Maton  and  Racket,  Linn.  Tranf.  Helix  foffaria, 
Montagu. 

Inhabits  ftagnant  waters  ; length  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
breadth  one  eighth. 

Fuscata.  Shell  fubulate,  fmooth,  and  very  finely  ftriated 
tranfverfely  ; whorls  round  ; aperture  ovate.  Born. 

Yellowifn-brown,  the  mouth  cinereous  ; whorls  about 
ten  ; pillar  fmooth. 

Priapus.  Shell  imperforated,  tapering,  and  glabrous, 
with  inflected  pillar,  and  fomewhat  depreffed  whorls. 
Gronov. 

Colour  bay  with  four  dotted  bands,  the  firft  whorl  thrica 
as  large  as  the  reft  ; aperture  ovate. 

Folliculus.  Shell  tapering,  pellucid  glabrous,  with 
fomewhat  plaited  pillar-lip  thin.  Gronov. 

Size  of  an  oat,  white,  with  five  or  fix  round  whorls  of 
equal  fize  ; aperture  ovate. 

Sepium.  Shell  tapering,  milk-white,  longitudinally 
ftriated,  with  feven  contiguous  whorls ; aperture  ovate. 
Martini. 

Inhabits  the  mountains  of  fouthern  Europe  ; length  half 
an  inch  ; Ihell  fometimes  marked  with  longitudinal  grey 
lines. 

Splendidula.  Shed  thin,  glofly,  and  pellucid,  pale 
brown  with  an  oblong  aperture.  Gmel. 

Native  of  France  and  Thuringia  ; about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long  ; fpire  with  fix  whorls. 

Mitra.  Shell  tapering,  with  diftant  ribbed  whorls,  the 
firft  round,  the  reft  flattifh  ; aperture  oval.  Schroet. 

Length  an  inch,  thin  and  whitifh,  with  eight  or  nine 
whorls. 

Cuspidata.  Shell  tapering  and  horny,  very  finely 
ftriated  tranfverfely,  and  longitudinally  plaited ; aperture 
oval  ; lip  acute.  Lift. 

Inhabits  rivers  of  India. 

Atra.  Shell  tapering,  black,  and  very  minutely 
ftriated,  with  rather  convex  whorls,  and  oblong-oval  aper- 
ture. Gualt. 

Length  two  ’ iches  ; whorls  feven. 

Crenata.  Shell  tapering,  white,  fub-ftriated  tranfverfely, 
and  furrounded  with  a crenulated  belt  near  the  future. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  rivers  of  India. 

Carinula.  Shell  tapering,  fub-umbilicated  and  white  ; 
the  firft  whorl  fub-carinated,  with  blackifh  bands.  Chemn. 

Crocea.  Shell  cylindrical  glabrous,  yellowifh-orange, 
with  an  obtufe  tip.  Chemn. 

Lanschaurica.  Shell  rather  tapering,  very  glabrous, 
chefnut  brown  with  darker  fpots  ; throat  whitifh.  Chemn. 

Found  in  the  frefh  waters  of  Coromandel. 


Obtusata. 
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ObTusata.  Shell  white,  denfely  (Iriated,  and  fab-cylin- 
drical ; whirls  a little  convex  ; lip  margined.  Kxmm. 

length  three  inches. 

Purpurea.  Shell  ovate-oblong,  purp’ifh,  teffellated  with 
darker  purple  ; within  iridefcent.  Gmel. 

Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Helix,  in  Geometry,  a fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 

The  word  is  Greek,  nX if,  and  literally  fignifies  a 'wreath, 
or  <u finding;  of  fXio-s-i.',  involva , I environ. 

In  ArchiteBure,  fome  authors  make  a difference  between 
the  helix  and  the  fpiral. 

A It  air-cafe,  according  to  Davila,  is  in  a helix,  or  is  heli- 
cal, when  the  flairs  or  fteps  wind  round  a cylindrical  newel; 
whereas  the  fpiral  winds  round  a cone,  and  is  continually 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  a term  applied  by  Dr. 
Grew,  (“  Rarities  at  Grefham  College,  p.  260,  261.)  to 
feveral  fpecies  of  Cornu  ammonis,  which  fee. 

HELIX ANTHERA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  from  lx »£, 
a /crew,  on  account  of  its  fpiral-fhaped  anthers.  Loureir. 
Cochinch,  v.  1.  142. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  cylindrical,  truncated,  colour- 
ed, propped  by,  an  ovate,  flefhy  fcale  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  calyx.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior;  tube  fhort;  limb 
in  five  deeply-divided,  reflexed,  oblong,  obtufe  fegments; 
neftary  with  five  iides,  five-cleft  at  the  top,  forming  an 
arch  over  the  flyle.  Slant.  Filaments  five,  thread-fhaped, 
inlerted  into  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  anthers  linear,  fpi- 
rally  revolute.  Pifi.  Germen  oblong,  concealed  by  the 
calyx;  ilyle  equal  with  the  flamens;  ftigma  thickifli.  Peric. 
Berry  formed  out  of  the  calyx,  oblong-ovate,  containing  an 
ovate  feed. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  oblong,  truncated.  Corolla  five-cleft. 
Anthers  fpiral-fhaped.  Berry  formed  out  of  the  calyx, 
containing  a fingle  feed. 

1.  H . parafitica.  Loureir. — It  creeps  over  the  flems  of 
cultivated  trees  in  the  gardens  of  Cochinchina. — Stem  pa- 
rafitical,  woody,  long,  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth, 
entire,  undulated,  bent  back  at  the  top.  Flowers  fmall,  in 
long,  fimple,  axillary,  fcarlet  fpikes.  Calyx  and  Berries  of 
the  fame  fcarlet  colour. 

Such  is  Lsureiro’s  account.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens 
of  this  plant,  but  part  of  his  defcription  feems  to  indicate 
an  affinity  to  Bafella. 

HELL,  a place  of  punifhment,  wherein  the  wicked  are 
to  receive  the  rewards  of  their  evil  deeds  after  this  life. 

In  this  fenfe  hell  (lands  oppofed  to  heaven. 

Among  the  ancients  hell  was  called  Taplafo;,  Tzpl&pa, 
Tartarus,  Tartara  ; 'A  in;,  Hades,  Infernus,  Inferna,  Infra, 
&c.  See  Tartarus  and  Ades.  See  alfo  Elysium. 

The  Jews,  wanting  a proper  name  for  it,  called  it  Gehenna 
or  Gehinnon,  from  a valley  near  Jerufalem,  wherein  was  a 
Tophet,  or  place  where  a fire  was  perpetually  kept.  See 
Gehenna. 

Divines  reduce  the  torments  of  hell  tu  two  kinds  ; pcena 
damni,  the  lofs  and  privation  of  the  beatific  viflon  ; and 
poena  fcnfus,  the  horrors  of  darknefs,  with  the  continual 
pains  of  fire  inextinguifliable. 

Moll  nations  and  religions  have  their  notions  of  a hell. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  notions  of  the  infernal  regions 
from  the  Egyptians.  To  this  purpofe  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us  (1.  i.  c.  36.),  that  the  punifhments  of  the  wicked 
in  Tartarus,  the  manfions  of  the  bleffed  in  the  Elyfian 
fields,  and  fome  other  fuch  notions,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians.  Mercury,  the  con- 
ductor of  fouls,  among  the  Greeks,  was  formed  on  the 


model  of  a man,  to  whom  the  ancient  Egyptians  ufed  to 
commit  the  care  of  Apis’s  dead  body  to  carry  it  to  another, 
who  received  it  under  a made  with  three  heads  like  thofe  of 
Cerberus.  It  is  faid  that  the  whole  fable  of  the  infernal 
regions  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Orpheus.  See 
Elysium. 

The  hell  of  the  poets  is  terrible  enough,  witnefs  the 
punifhment  of  Tityus,  Ixion,  Thefeus,  Tantalus,  Prome- 
theus, the  Danaids,  Lapithte,  Phlegyas,  & c.  deferibed  by 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofis.  Virgil,  after  a furvey  of  hell, 
aEneid,  lib.  vi.  declares,  that  if  he  had  a hundred  mouths 
and  tongues,  they  would  not  fulfice  to  recount  all  the 
plagues  of  the  tortured. 

Accordingly  he  thus  deferibes  the  manfions  of  the  dead; 


“ Deep,  deep,  a cavern  lies,  devoid  of  light. 

All  rough  with  rocks,  and  horrible  to  fight : 

The  gaping  gulph  inclos’d  with  fable  floods. 

And  the  brown  horrors  of  furrounding  woods. 

From  her  black  jaws  fuch  baleful  vapours  rife, 

B'ot  the  bright  day,  and  blafl  the  golden  (kies  ; 

That  not  a bird  can  (Iretch  her  pinions  there. 
Through  the  thick  poifons  and  incumber’d  air  ; 
O’ertook  by  death  her  flagging  pinions  ceafe, 

And  hence  Aornus  was  it  called  by  Greece. 

Hither  the  priellefs  four  black  heifers  led, 

Between  their  horns  the  hallow’d  wine  (he  (Tied; 

From  their  high  front  the  top-mod  hairs  (he  drew. 
And  in  the  flames  the  firll  oblations  threw,  & c.’’ 

Pitt’s  iEneid,  vi.  332. 


Again, 

“ At  hell’s  dread  mouth  a thoufand  monders  wait: 

Grief  weeps,  and  Vengeance  bellows  in  the  gate : 

Bafe  IVant,  low  Fear,  and  Famine's  lawlels  rage. 

And  pale  Difeafe,  and  (low  repining  age; 

Fierce,  formidable  fiends!  the  portal  keep; 

With  Pain,  Toil,  Death,  and  Death’s  half-brother  Sleep. 
There  Joys  embittered  with  Remorfe  appear; 
Daughters  of  Guilt!  here  dorms  dedruftive  War. 

Mad  Dfcorcl  there  her  fnaky  trefles  tore  ; 

Here  ilretch’d  on  iron  beds,  the  Furies  roar. 

Full  in  the  midll  a fpreading  elm  difplay’d 
His  aged  arms,  and  call  a mighty  (hade. 

Each  trembling  leaf  with  fome  light  vifion  teems. 

And  heaves  impregnated  with  airy  dreams, 

With  double  forms,  each  Scylla  took  her  place 
In  Hell’s  dark  entrance,  with  the  Centaur's  race  ; 

And  clofe  by  Lema's  hiding  monder,  (lands 
Briareus  dreadful  with  a hundred  hands, 

There  dern  Geryon  raged;  and,  all  around. 

Fierce  Harpies  (cream’d,  and  direful  G organs  frown’d.’* 

Ibid.  385. 


The  rivers  of  hell,  according  to  the  poets,  were  Acheron, 
Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  and  Styx ; which  fee  refpeftively. 
The  three  infernal  judges  were  Minos,  Eacus,  and  Rliada- 
manthus,  who  were  appointed  to  this  office  on  account  of 
their  drift  probity.  The  infernal  gods  were  Pluto,  Ceres, 
Proferpine,  and  Cottytta.  To  thefe  have  been  added 
Night,  Sleep,  and  Death.  Although  neither  temples  nor 
altars  were  erefted  to  thefe  divinities,  nor  hymns  compofed 
to  their  honour  ; yet  fome  worfhip  was  paid  to  them,  with 
a view  of  appealing  their  anger,  and  preventing  their  doing 
mifehief. 

The  New  Tedament  reprefents  hell  as  a lake  of  fire  and 
Irimflonc,  and  a worm  which  dies  not,  See.  (Rev.  xx.  10,  14, 
&c.  Mark,  ix.43,  8cc.  Luke,  xvi.  23,  &c.)  The  Caffres 
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a'-e  laid  to  admit  thirteen  hells,  and  twenty-feven  paradifes  ; 
where  every  perion  finds  a place  of  recompence  fuited  to  the 
degree  of  good  or  evil  he  has  done. 

There  are  two  great  points  of  controverfy  among  writers 
concerning  hell:  the  firll,  whether  there  really  be  any  local 
hell,  any  proper  and  fpecific  place  of  torment  by  fire  ? the 
fecond,  whether  the  torments  of  hell  are  to  be  eternal  ? 

i.  The  locality  of  hell,  and  the  reality  of  the  fire  thereof, 
have  been  controverted  from  the  time  of  Origen.  That 
father,  in  his  treatife  IIspi  Ap^av,  interpreting  the  feripture 
account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  toconlill  not  in  external 
punifiiments,  but  in  the  confcience  of  finners,  the  fenfe  of 
their  guilt,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  pail  pleafures.  St. 
Atigulline  mentions  ieveral  of  the  fame  opinion  in  his  time  ; 
and  Calvin,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have  embraced  it 
in  our’s. 

The  retainers  of  the  contrary  opinion,  who  are  much  the 
greateil  part  of  mankind,  are  divided  as  to  the  fituation  and 
other  circumllances  of  this  horrible  fcenc.  The  Greeks 
after  Homer,  Heliod,  &c.  conceived  hell,  tottov  tiv«  t/xo  t y,-j 
yw  ijAyav,  See.  a large  and  dark  place  under  the  earth.  Lucian, 
De  Lufta;  and  Euflathius,  on  Homer. 

Some  of  the  Romans  lodged  it  in  the  fubterranean  regions 
direftly  under  the  lake  Averntts,  in  Campania  ; which  they 
were  led  to  from  the  confideration  of  the  poifonous  vapours 
emitted  by  that  lake.  Through  a dark  cave  near  this  lake 
Virgil  makes  iEneas  defeend  to  hell.  See  Aveiini. 

Others  placed  hell  under  Tenarus,  a promontory  of  La- 
conia ; as  being  a dark  frightful  place,  befet  with  thick 
woods,  out  of  which  there  was  no  finding  a paffage.  This 
way,  Ovid  fays,  Orpheus  defeended  to  hell.  Others  fancied 
the  river  or  fountain  of  Styx,  in  Arcadia,  the  fpring-head  of 
Tell,  bccaufe  the  waters  thereof  were  deadly. 

But  thefe  are  all  to  be  confidered  as  only  fables  of  poets, 
who,  according  to  the  genius  of  their  art,  allegorizing  and 
perfonifying  every  thing,  from  the  certain  death  met  with  in 
thole  places,  took  occaiion  to  reprefent  them  as  fo  many 
gates  'or  entering  places  into  the  other  world.  The  primi- 
tive Chrillians,  conceiving  the  earth  a large  extended  plain, 
and  the  heavens  an  arch  drawn  over  the  fame,  took  hell  to  be 
a place  of  the  earth,  the  fartheft  dillant  from  the  heavens  ; 
fo  that  their  hell  yvas  our  antipodes. 

Tertullian,  De  Anima,  reprefents  the  Chrillians  of  his 
time  as  believing  hell  to  be  an  abyfs  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ; which  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  belief  of 
Chrilt’s  defeent  into  Hades,  hell.  Matt.  xii.  40.  See  the 
following  article  Hei.l  and  Ades. 

Mr.  Whiilon  has  advanced  a new  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  comets  are  to  be  conceived  as  fo  many  hells,  ap- 
pointed in  the  courfe  of  their  trajectories  or  orbits,  alter- 
nately to  carry  the  damned  into  the  confines  ot  the  fun,  there 
to  be  fcorched  by  his  flames  ; and  then  to  return  them  to 
itarve  in  the  cold,  dreary,  dark  regions,  beyond  the  orb  of 
Saturn. 

Mr.  T.  Svvinden,  in  an  exprefs  enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Place  of  Hell,  not  contented  with  any  of  the  places 
hitherto  affigned,  contends  for  a new  one.  According  to 
him  the  fun  itfelf  is  the  local  hell. 

This  does  not  feem  to  be  his  own  difeovery  : it  is  proba- 
ble he  was  led  into  the  opinion  by  that  paffage  in  Rev.  xyi. 
8,  9.  Though  it  muft  be  added,  that  Pythagoras  feems  to 
have  had  the  like  view,  bccaufe  he  places  hell  in  the  fphere 
of  fire,  and  that  fphere  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe.  Add, 
that  Ariflotle  mentions  fome  of  the  Italic  or  Pythagoric 
fchool,  who  placed  the  fphere  of  fire  in  the  fun,  and  even 
called  it  Jupiter’s  Prifon.  De  Coelo,  lib.  ii. 

Svvindeu’s  arguments  for  the  fun’s  being  the  local  hell  arc, 
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1.  Its  capacity.  Nobody  will  deny  the  fun  fpaciou* 
enough  to  receive  all  the  damned  conveniently  ; fo  that  there 
will  be  no  want  of  room.  Nor  will  fire  be  wanting,  if  we 
admit  of  Mr.  Swinden’s  argument  againft  Ariflotle,  whereby 
he  demontl  rates  that  the  fun  is  hot,  p.  108,  & feq.  The 
good  man  is  “ filled  with  amazement  to  think  what  Pyre- 
nean mountains  of  fulphur,  how  many  Atlantic  oceans  of 
Raiding  bitumen,  muft  go  to  maintain  fuch  mighty  flames  as 
thofe  ol  the  fun  ; to  which  our  iEtna  and  Vefuvius  are  mere 
glow-worms.”  p.  137. 

2.  Its  diitance  and  oppofition  to  the  eir.pyreum,  which 
has  ufually  been  looked  upon  as  the  local  heaven  : fuch- op- 
pofition is  perfectly  anfwerable  to  that  oppofition  in  the  na- 
ture and  office  of  a place  of  angels  and  devils,  of  cleft  and 
reprobate,  of  glory  and  horror,  of  hallelujahs  and  curlings  ; 
and  the  dillance  quadrates  well  with  Dives  feeing  Abraham 
afar  off,  and  the  great  gulf  between  them,  which  this -author 
takes  to  be  the  folar  vortex. 

3.  That  the  empyreum  is  the  highefl,  and  the  fun  the 
lowed  place  of  the  creation,  confidering  it  as  the  centre  of 
our  fyltem  ; and  that  the  fun  was  the  fir  It  part  of  the  vilible 
world  created,  which  agrees  with  the  notion  of  its  being  pri, 
marily  intended  or  prepared  to  receive  the  angels,  whole 
fall  he  fuppofed  to  have  immediately  preceded  the  creation. 

4.  The  early  and  almoft  univerfal  idolatry  paid  to  the  fun  ; 
which  fuits  well  with  the  great  fubtilty  of  that  fpirit  to  en- 
tice mankind  to  worlhip  his  throne. 

Againd  this  hypothefis  it  may  be  objefled,  that  we  mud 
admit  a vad  number  of  hells,  if,  as  this  author  himfelf 
allows,  the  fixed  dars  be  funs  ; and  it  feems  extremely  im- 
probable, that  as  foon  as  a fyllem  is  created,  an  abode  of 
torment  Ihould  be  prepared  for.its  inhabitants. 

Others,  by  adopting  a diredt  counterpart  to  Mr.  Hallet’s 
hypothefis  concerning  heaven  (fee  Heaven),  have  imagined 
that  the  earth  would  be  the  feat  of  future  punilhment,  and 
that  when  left  in  the  flames  of  the  lad  conflagration,  wicked 
men  would  be  cad  down  into  it,  alleging  a peculiar  propriety 
in  making  that  the  place  of  their  punilhment  which  was  the 
feene  of  their  iniquity.  On  this  fubjedl,  however,  we  mud 
be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  indecifion. 

Heaven  and  hell,  as  they  are  ufed  in  feripture,  feem  to  be 
flrongly  figurative  terms,  and  to  denote  more  a date  or  con- 
dition of  being,  than  a place  ; but  if  we  maintain  their  loca- 
lity, it  does  not  feem  to  be  improbable  that  they  fhouid  not 
be  very  remote  from  the  prefent  habitation  of  mankind  ; 
and  poilibly  they  may  conflitute  diflinCt  focieties,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  an  impaflable  boundary.  But  the  world 
of  fpirits,  however  firmly  we  may  believe  their  prefent  and  fu- 
ture exillence,  and  the  various  capacities  they  poflefs  and 
operations  they  perform,  is  to  us  at  prefent  a kind  of  “ terra 
incognita,”  or  unknown  world. 

II.  As  to  the  eternity  of  hell-torments,  we  have  Origen, 
again,  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  deny  it  : it  being  the  doc- 
trine of  that  writer,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils  themfelves, 
after  a fuitable  courfe  of  punilhment  anfwerable  to  their 
refpedtive  crimes,  (hall  be  pardoned  and  redored  to  heaven. 
(Aug.  De  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xxi.cap.  17.)  The  chief  principle 
Origen  went  upon  was  this,  that  all  punilhments  are  emen- 
datory  ; applied  only  as  painful  medicines,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient's  health*  And  other  objections  infilled 
on  by  modern  authors  are  the  di (proportion  between  tempo- 
rary crimes  and  eternal  punilhments,  &c. 

The  feripture  phrafes  for  eternity,  as  isobferved  by  arch- 
bifliop  Tillotfon,  do  not  always  import  an  infinite  duration  : 
thus,  in  the  Old  Te (lament,  for  ever  often  fignifies  only  a 
long  time,  particularly  to  the  end  of  the  Jewilh  difpenfa- 
tion  : thus,  in  the  epillleof  Jude,  ver.  7.  the  cities  of  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrah  are  faid  to  he  fet  fortli  for  an  example,  fuffer- 
ing  the  vengeance  of  eternal Jire  ; that  is,  of  a fire  that  was 
not  extinguifhed  till  thofe  cities  were  utterly  confumed. 
So  one  generation  is- faid  to  come,  &c.  but  the  earth  endur- 
eth  for  ever. 

In  eft'ed,  M.  LeClerc  notes,  that  there  is  no  Hebrew 
word  which  properly  cxpreffes  eterni.y  : ^^rt,  holam,  only 
imj)orts  a time  whofe  beginning  or  end  is  not  known  ; and  is 
accordingly  ufed  in  a more  or  lefs  extenfive  fenfe  according 
, to  the  thing  treated  of. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  tranfiated  eternal, everlafing, 
and  for  ever,  though  they  do  not  denote  an  abfolute  eternity, 
nor  are  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  N.  T.  the  LXX,  or  Pagan  au- 
thors, generally,  however,  reprefent  a long  duration ; and  this 
is  fometimes  limited  by  the  context,  or  nature  of  the  fubjed , 
fometiines  not.  According  to  this  interpretation  the  punifh- 
ments  of  the  wicked  will  be  of  long  duration  ; but  one 
might  rather  conclude  from  the  words  of  the  original,  fays 
l)r.  Hartley,  (Obf.  on  Man.  prop,  cxciv  ),  if  their  deriva- 
tion be  conlidered,  that  they  will  end  at  the  expiration  of 
fome  long  period,  than  that  they  will  be  abfolutely  eternal. 

Archbilhop  Tillotfon,  however,  argues  very  llrenuoufly, 
that  where  hell-torments  are  fpoken  of,  the  words  are  to  be 
u iderlfood  in  the  ilrid  fenfe  of  infinite  duration  ; and  what 
lie  efleeins  a peremptory  decifion  of  the  point  is,  that  the 
duration  of  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked  is  in  the  very  fame 
fentence  expreffed  bv  the  very  fame  word,  which  is  ufed 
for  the  duration  of  the  happinefs  of  the  righteous,  which 
all  agree  to  be  eternal.  “ Thefe,  fpeaking  of  the  wicked, 

Ih all  go  away,  ei;  xoXskt-w  ou-evio--,  into  eternal  punifhment ; but 
the  righteous,  t»;  £w*iv  aumov,  into  life  eternal.” 

The  fame  great  author  attempts  to  reconcile  this  eternity 
with  the  divine  jullice,  which  had  not  been  fatisfadorily  done 
before.  Some  had  urged,  that  all  fin  is  infinite,  in  refped 
of  the  objed  againll  whom  it  is  committed,  viz.  God  ; and 
therefore  deferves  infinite  punilhment  : but,  that  crime 

fhould  be  heightened  by  the  quality  of  the  object  to  fuch  a 
degree,  is  abfurd  ; fince  the  evil  and  demerit  of  all  fin  mull  be 
equal,  inafmuch  as  none  can  be  more  than  infinite  ; and  con- 
fequently  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  degrees  of  punifh- 
ment  in  the  next  life.  Add,  that  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the 
leall  fin  againll  God  is  infinite,  in  refped  of  its  objed,  the 
leall  punilhment  iuflided  by  God  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite, 
becaufe  of  its  author  ; and  thus  all  punilhments  from,  as 
well  as  fins  againd  God,  would  be  equal.  Whereas  both 
feripture  and  reafon  prove,  that  there  are  different  de- 
grees of  guilt,  proportionable  to  the  different  circum- 
anccs  attending  them.  To  this  confideration  it  has  been 
replied,  that  where  the  duration  of  the  punilhment  is  equal, 
there  may  be  fuch  a difference  in  the  degree,  as  may  be 
correfpondent  to  the  degree  of  the  crime  ; and  if  this  an- 
fwer  be  not  allowed  to  be  fatisfadory,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
[ay  how  the  dodrine  of  different  degrees  of  eternal  rewards 
can  be  vindicated  as  confident  with  itfelf. 

Others  have  urged,  that  if  the  wicked  were  to  live  for 
ever  they  would  fin  for  ever  ; but  tins,  fays  the  author,  is 
mere  prefumption.  Who  can  fay,  that  if  a man  lived  ever 
fo  long,  he  would  never  repent  ? Befides,  the  judice  of  God 
anly  punifhes  fins  which  men  have  committed,  not  thofe 
they  poflibly  might  have  committed. 

Others  therefore  urge,  that  God  gives  men  the  choice  of 
rverlading  happinefs  and  mifery  ; and  that  the  reward  pro- 
mifed  to  obedience  is  equal  to  the  punilhment  threatened  to 
diiobcdience.  To  which  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  though  it 
be  not  contrary  to  jullice  to  exceed  in  rewards,  that  being 
matter  of  mere  favour,  it  may  be  fo  to  exceed  in  puuilh- 
inents. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  a man  in  this  cafe  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  fince  he  has  only  his  eledion.  But  though  this 
may  fuffice  to  filence  the  finner,  and  make  him  acknowledge 
his  deitrudion  to  be  of  himfelf,  it  does  not  fatisfy  the  ob- 
jedion  from  the  difproportion  between  the  crime  and  the 
punilhment.  All  the  confiderations,  therefore,  hitherto  al- 
leged, proving  ineffedual,  our  great  author  is  left  to  folve 
the  difficulty  himfelf. 

In  order  to  this  he  obferves,  *1131  the  meafure  of  penal- 
ties, with  refpedl  to  crimes,  is  not  only,  nor  always,  taken 
from  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  offence,  much  lefs 
from  the  duration  and  continuance  of  it  ; but  from  the 
reafons  of  government,  which  properly  require  fuch  penalties 
as  may  fecure  the  obfervatior,  of  the  law,  and  deter  men  from 
the  breach  of  it.  Among  men  it  is  not  reckoned  injullice 
to  punilh  murder,  and  many  other  crimes,  which  perhaps 
are  committed  i i a moment,  with  perpetual  lofs  of  ellate, 
or  liberty,  or  life  ; fo  that  the  objection  of  temporary 
crimes  being  punilhed  with  fuch  long  fufferings  is  of  no 
force. 

In  effedl,  what  proportion  crimes  and  penalties  are  to 
bear  to  each  other,  is  not  fo  properly  a confideration  of 
jullice,  as  of  wifdom  and  prudence  in  the  lawgiver,  who 
may  enforce  his  laws  with  what  penalties  he  pleafes,  with- 
out any  impeachment  of  his  jullice,  which  is  out  of  the 
queftion. 

The  primary  end  of  all  threatening  is  not  punilhment  but 
the  prevention  of  it : God  does  not  threaten  that  men 
may  fin,  and  be  punilhed  ; but  that  they  may  not  fin,  and  fo 
efcape : and  therefore  the  higher  the  threatening  runs,  the 
more  goodnefs  there  is  in  it. 

After  all,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  fays  the  good  archbilhop, 
that  he  who  threatens  has  Hill  the  power  of  the  execution  in 
his  own  hands.  There  is  this  difference  between  piomifes 
and  threatenings  ; that  he  who  promifes,  paffes  over  a right 
to  another,  and  thereby  Hands  obliged  to  him,  in  jullice  and 
faithfulnefs,  to  make  good  his  word  : but  it  is  otherwife  in 
threatenings  ; he  that  threatens,  keeps  the  right  of  punilh- 
ing  Hill  with  him,  and  is  not  obliged  to  execute  what  he  has 
threatened,  any  farther  than  the  reafons  and  ends  of  govern- 
ment require.  Thus,  God  abfolutely  threatened  the  deff  ruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  and  his  peevilh  prophet  underilood  the 
threatening  to  be  abfolute,  and  was  angry  for  being  em- 
ployed in  a meffage  that  was  not  made  good  ; but  God  un- 
derilood his  own  right,  and  did  what  he  pleafed,  notwith- 
llanding  the  threatening  he  had  denounced,  and  notwithllar.d- 
ing  Jonah  was  fo  touched  in  point  of  honour,  that  lie  had  ra- 
ther have  perilhed  than  Nineveh  fhould  have  efcaped.  Tillot- 
fon’s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1.  cd.  fol.  1710. 

To  this  reafoning  it  has  been  replied,  that  where  God  has 
not  only  forbidden  any  finful  adion  on  fuch  a penalty,  but  ' 
has  exprefsly  declared  that  he  will  execute  that  penalty, 
and  that  he  will  not  fufpend  the  execution  of  it  on  any 
condition  ; though  we  could  not  fay  his  faithfulnefs  would 
he  impeached  by  ading  in  a different  manner,  yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  vindicate  his  veracity , efpecially  fince  he  mull 
know,  even  when  he  publilhed  the  threatening,  that  it  would, 
not  be  executed,  without  the  greatell  injury  offered  to  the 
moral  perfections  ot  his  nature.  It  a fo  feems  inconfillent 
with  his  wifdom  to  have  pronounced  fuch  threatenings  as  thefe, 
and  yet  to  have  given  mankind  reafon  to  believe  that  he  will  not 
and  cannot  execute  them,  which  this  objection  fuppofes  he  has 
given  ; for  a threatening,  which  the  perfon  threatened  knows 
another  cannot  fulfil,  is  the  vaineff  and  molt  contemptible 
thing  one  can  imagine  : and  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  Matt, 
xxv.  41.  46.  is  fuch  a prediction  of  a future  and  moll  foleinn 
fad,  as  cannot  with  any  decenc y be  fufpecled,  and  yet  on 
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this  hypothecs  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Piltorius,  in  his 
notes  on  “ Hartley’s  Observations  on  Man,”  expreffes  his 
opinion,  that  by  fuppofing  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punish- 
ment will  not  be  executed  in  the  utmolt  rigour  of  the  words 
by  which  they  are  exprelfed,  but  that  God  has  a right,  like 
human  legillators,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  his  punifhments 
according  to  circumttances,  we  difparage  God’s  truth,  and 
conlequently  weaken  the  grounds  on  which  our  trull  in  his 
word  mult  be  built.  It  w'1!  therefore  be  of  no  avail,  as  he 
thinks,  to  make  a diltindtion  between  threats  and  promifes, 
and  to  maintain  that  thefe  mult  be  certain  and  determinate, 
but  that  thofe  maybe  altered  by  the  fubfequent  refolvesof 
God:  and  he  conceives  that  the  comparifon  of  human  legilla- 
tors and  magistrates  is  not  applicable  to  theprefent  cafe.  If  we 
were  once  to  admit  that  the  intent  of  the  divine  threatenings 
is  not  equally  ftridt  with  the  exprellion,  and  that  a mitigation 
of  them  may  be  expedted,  we  ffiould  be  reduced  to  a danger- 
ous uncertainty,  which  would  greatly  favour  the  hope  of 
abfolute  impunity;  or,  at  lealt,  it  would  mucli  weaken  the 
imprefiion  of  the  threats  of  punilhment,  and  confequently  mili- 
tate again!!  the  end  for  which  they  are  defigned.  This 
writer,  however,  fuggelts,  that  thefe  threats  of  eternal  pu- 
nilhment,  which  are  expreli'ed  in  an  unconditional  and  unli- 
mited manner,  may  be  underltood  in  a conditional  and 
limited  fenfe,  without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  and 
without  fapping  the  foundations  of  God’s  truth.  It  may 
be  fuppofed  that  eternal  punifhments  are  threatened  to  fin 
and  finners  ; that  is,  to  the  former  as  long  as  it  is  pradtifed, 
or,  as  long  as  it  exills  ; to  the  latter  fo  far  as  they  are  finners, 
or  fo  far  as  they  continue  to  offend  againlt  the  defigns  and 
ordinances  of  their  creator.  If  the  divine  threats  may  be  un- 
derltood, with  this  limitation,  it  would  not  follow,  that 
punilhment  mult  endure  to  all  eternity,  if,  in  feme  portion  of 
eternity,  fin  would  ceafe,  and  be  annihilated,  and  the  (inner  be 
fome  time  converted.  It  may  be  faidthey  relate  to  fin,  and 
prefume  its  adtual  exiltence.  They  concern  the  finner  fo  far 
as  he  is  a finner.  If,  then,  he  ceafe  to  be  fo,  it  would  feem 
that  his  punilhment  mult  alfo  ceafe.  There  are  parallel 
modes  of  exprellion  in  feripture,  which  appear  to  favour 
this  interpretation.  See  i John,  v.  i8.  Thus,  it  is  faid 
with  regard  to  the  wicked,  “ the  wrath  of  God  remaineth 
upon  him,”  with  the  limitation,  that  the  wicked  remain  ob- 
jedls  of  God’s  wrath  as  long  as  they  are  wicked.  See  alio, 
i Cor.  vi.  9,  20  : fee  alfo  the  palfage  above  referred  to,  re- 
fpedting  the  Ninevites.  In  fimilar  cafes,  we  may  expedt 
every  thing  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  that  his  threats 
may  be  conditionally  underltood,  when  they  are  uncondi- 
tionally exprelTed. 

If  it  be  allied,  why  thefe  threats  were  unconditionally 
fpoken,  and  why  this  condition  was  not  clearly  exprelfed  in 
words,  it  may  probably  be  anfwered  ; an  unconditional 
threat  may  make  a deeper  imprelfion  on  the  mind  of  a finner, 
excite  a terror  that  will  be  more  efficacious  for  being  united 
with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  thus  produce  a more  earnelt 
repentance,  in  thofe  who  require  for  their  amendment  a 
itrong  fenfe  of  terror.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  threats  of  eternal  mifery,  uttered  in  the  feriptures  againlt 
fin  and  finners,  are  molt  fuitably  and  efficacioully  exprelfed 
in  an  unconditional  manner.  The  inltrudtions  of  feripture 
are  confined  to  the  teaching  11s,  how  we  mult  lead  our  lives 
here,  to  fecure  happinefs  hereafter.  They  extend  not  to  a 
future  life  ; they  tell  us  not  how  we  mult  conduct  ourfelves 
in  it  : they  only  allure  us,  that  we  (hall  be  in  it  what  we  are 
fitted  for  by  our  conduct  in  the  prefent  life,  and  that  it  will 
be  a ltate  of  the  molt  jull  and  adequate  retribution  of  the 
works  we  perforin,  and  the  difpoiition  we  cultivate  here. 
They  teach  us,  that  he  who  oppol'es  the  order  and  purpgfes 
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of  his  wife  and  benevolent  creator  will  be  the  objedl  of 
punilhment  and  wretchednefs,  and  that  an  oppofition  to  the 
ordinances  of  God  will  be  attended  with  eternal  mifery. 
The  feripture  teaches  us,  that  in  the  future  world,  the  vir- 
tuous will  be  happy,  and  the  wicked  miferable,  without  any 
commixture  of  circumltances  tending  to  weaken  the  proper 
fate  of  each.  The  queltions,  however,  whether  the  good 
may  there  become  worfe,  or  the  wicked  better  ; and  what 
alterations  the  deltiny  of  either  would,  in  that  cafe,  under- 
go ; on  which,  according  to  this  ltate  of  the  cafe,  relts  the 
whole  dodtrine  of  the  future  ltate  of  the  bleffcd,  and  of  the 
damned,  it  leaves  to  be  anfwered  by  philofophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  eternal  puniffirr.ents  for  finite  offences 
are  inconfillent  with  thejufticeof  the  Divine  Being.  More- 
over, it  is  faid  to  be  inconfillent  with  the  goodnefs  and 
mercy  of  God,  to  give  exiltence  to  a number  of  rational 
creatures,  who,  he  faw,  would  be  eternally  miferable,  and 
to  leave  them  in  fuch  circumltances,  as  thofe  in  which  it  is 
plain  they  are  left,  if  all  who  die  impenitent  pafs  into  ever- 
l.dting  torment.  To  this  argument  it  has  been  replied,  that 
God  has  given  his  intelligent  and  moral  offspring  fufficient 
means  for  fecuring  everlalting  happinefs,  fo  that  this  mifery  is 
to  be  charged  not  upon  him  but  upon  themfelves.  It  has 
alfo  been  fuggelted,  that  the  everlaHing  mifery  of  fome  fin- 
ful  creatures  may  be  the  molt  effedtual  means  of  exhibiting 
and  maintaining,  in  mutual  harmony,  all  the  divine  attributes 
and  the  character  of  God  as  a moral  lovereign,  and  the  majelty 
and  honour  of  his  government.  Befides,  if  we  comprehend 
within  our  furvey  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  government, 
in  its  relation  to  other  habitable  worlds,  as  well  as  to  our 
earth,  the  number  of  wicked  and  miferable  beings  may 
bear  a fmaller  proportion  to  that  of  the  good  and  happy 
than  a grain  of  land  docs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  l'un. 
But  it  is  further  objected,  that  however  minute  and  inconfi- 
derable  our  rank,  number,  or  figure  in  the  creation  may  be, 
if  God  intended  man  for  happinefs,  as  he  certainly  did  in  the 
original  conllitution  of  his  nature,  it  would  be  inconfillent 
with  his  >wifdom,  to  fuffer  his  main  end  to  be  fruilrated,  in 
the  eternal  mifery  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  To 
this  objection  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  we  do  not  know  that 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  eternally  miferable  ; as  per- 
haps all  infants  may  be  faved,  and  fuch  univerfal  virtue  may 
hereafter  prevail,  for  fucceeding,  and  thofe  very  long-lived 
and  fruitful  generations,  as  ffiall  turn  the  balance  of  number, 
even  among  the  adult , on  the  fide  of  religion  and  happinefs  ; 
and  lome  have  even  queltioned,  whether  it  is  proper  to  fay, 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man  was  the 
final  happinefs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 

Dr.  Hartley  (ubi  fupra)  obferves,  that  if  the  eternity  of 
future  punilhment  be  a doctrine  of  the  Chriltian  religion,  it 
is  fo  elfential,  that  it  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  any 
infpirt-d  writer,  nor  fail  to  have  been  declared  in  the  molt 
exprefs  terms,  which,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of 
the  texts  alleged  to  prove  it.  The  words  tranllated  eternal 
and  for  ever,  mult  have  been  ambiguous  to  the  Jews,  i e.  to 
the  firlt  Chriltians ; and  the  figurative  exprellion,  “ their 
worm  dieth  not’’  &c.  is  far  lefs  determinate  than  many 
phrafes,  which  our  Saviour  might  have  chofen,  had  it  been 
his  intention  to  denounce  abfolutely  eternal  mifery.  This 
critic  adds,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  the 
molt  ancient  fathers,  that  they  put  fuch  a conltrudtion  upon 
the  words  of  the  New  Teitament ; and  the  omiffion  of  this 
dodtrine  in  the  ancient  creeds  (hews,  that  it  was  no  original 
dodtrine,  or  not  thought  elfential ; which  yet  co.uld  not  be, 
il  it  was  believed  ; or  that  many  eminent  pert  ms  for  fome 
centuries  were  of  a contrary  opinion.  And  indeed  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  purgatory,  taught  by  the  Papifts,  teems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  a genuine  doctrine  held  by  the  ancient  fathers 
concerning  a purifying  fire.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  fays 
this  author,  that  the  abfolute  eternity  of  puniflament  was 
not  received,  till  after  the  introduction  of  metaphyfical  fub- 
tleties  relating  to  time,  eternity,  &c.  and  the  ways  of  ex- 
prefiing  tliefe,  i.  e.  not  till  after  the  Pagan  philofophy,  and 
vain  deceit,  had  mixed  itfelf  with,  and  corrupted  Chrifti- 
anity.  He  adds,  it  by  no  means  appears  to  be  confonant 
to  the  nature  of  the  Chri Ilian  religion  to  interpret  the  New 
Teftament  in  a ftrifl  literal  manner,  or  adhere  to  phrafes  in 
oppolition  to  the  general  tenor  of  it ; and  therefore  we  are 
rather  to  follow  the  general  tenor  of  it  than  to  adhere  to 
particular  exoreflions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  fitould 
advert  to  thofe  other  paffages  whofc  ftridl  and  literal  fenfe  is 
contrary  to  the  dodlrine  of  eternal  mifery.  In  fuch  a cafe 
it  feems,  that  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  fo  many  ways 
declared  in  the  feriptures,  mull  foon  turn  the  feale.  For 
the  feriptures  inull  be  made  confident  with  themfelvcs,  and 
the  veracity  and  goodnefs  of  God  feem  much  rather  to 
oblige  him  to  perform  a promife  than  to  execute  a threaten- 
ing. 

It  has  been  faid,  however,  that  it  is  dangerous,  in  a 
moral  view,  to  announce  the  denial  of  the  eternity  of  hell 
torments.  But  this,  it  has  been  replied,  appears  to  be  un- 
founded. On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
avowal  of  this  dodlrine  may  drive  men  to  defpair,  that  it 
gives  religion  a gloomy  afpeft,  deprives  it  of  its  pleafing 
form,  and  feems  more  adapted  to  make  the  Deity  terrible  to 
us  than  an  objedt  of  love.  Belides,  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  incapable  of  forming  a clear,  determinate,  and  ef- 
fedlual  idea  of  eternal  punidiment.  The  exprefiion  is  too 
abllradl,  not  fenfible,  not  concrete  enough  to  affedl  the 
minds  of  fuch  men,  who  cannot  conceive  abilradl  exprefiions 
otherwife  than  by  applying  them  to  particular  cafes.  Tell 
fuch  a man  that  he  lhall  remain  a very  long  time  in  prifon, 
he  will  be  much  lefs  affedled,  than  if  a certain  number  of 
years  were  mentioned.  The  exprefiion,  eternal  punijhment, 
will  convey  to  him  no  idea ; as  he  will  imagine  it  to  repre- 
fent  a certain  number  of  years,  fo  that  the  proper  idea  of 
eternity,  at  which  he  cannot  arrive,  will  be  loll  to  him,  or 
at  leall  will  make  no  imprefiion  on  his  mind,  which  a deter- 
minate number  of  years  would  not  have  done  with  equal 
force  and  certainty.  Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  that  he  can 
form  a juft,  idea  of  eternal  duration,  probably  one  of  the 
two  following  confequences  would  cniue.  His  religion,  if 
it  did  not  make  him  totally  abandon  it,  and  fall  into  prafti- 
cal  Atheifm,  would  be  chiefly  fuperftition,  confifting  more 
in  fear  and  terror  than  love  and  confidence  in  God ; or  he 
would  feek  to  leffen  his  burdenfome  fear  and  difquiet  by  the 
hope  that  the  number  of  the  damned,  amongll  believing 
Chriltians  at  lead,  mull  be  extremely  fmall;  that  a man, 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  could  not  draw  upon  him- 
felf  damnation  but  by  an  eminently  wicked  life,  or  the  mod 
deteflable  religious  errors ; and  that,  if  he  were  not  worfe 
than  the  majority,  or  guilty  of  immediately  offending  God  ; 
and  of  crying  injuftice  againll  his  neighbour,  but  took  care 
to  avoid  crimes  forbidden  by  the  law,  he  fliould  efcape 
eternal  punifhmcnt,  and  confequently  all  punidiment,  as  he 
knows  no  other.  Belides,  as  every  one  believes,  that  there 
is  a certain  proportion  between  crimes  and  their  punilhment, 
both  in  degree  and  duration,  it  would  be  natural  for  per- 
fons,  chargeable  with  what  they  might  deem  fmall  offences, 
to  confider  eternal  punilhment  as  too  difproportionatc  to  the 
fum  of  their  guilt  for  them  to  fear  it ; or  not  to  hope  being 
fecurcc!  from  it  by  an  adherence  to  the  worfliip  of  the 
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church  to  which  lie  belongs,  a right  faith,  and  an  obfervance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

Amongll  thofe  who  deny  the  eternity  of  hell-torments, 
a queltion  has  occurred  of  confiderable  importance  ; and 
that  is,  how  thefe  torments  terminate  ? Some  have  main- 
tained, that  they  end,  after  a certain  degree  of  fuffering 
correfponding  to  the  demerit  of  the  offender,  in  the  total 
deftrudlion  or  annihilation  of  the  confcious  being.  This  is 
what  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  “ fecond  death”  de- 
nounced againll  the  workers  of  iniquity  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  (ch.  ii.  II.  xx.  16.  24.)  ; and  the  “ everlafting 
deftrutlion  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,’.’  mentioned  by 
the  apoftle  Paul.  (2  Theff.  i.  9.)  This  is  what  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion  fuppofe  to  be  meant  by  our  Lord, 
when  he  fays  to  his  difciples,  “ Fear  him  who  is  ab  e to 
dellroy  both  foul  and  body  in  hell.”  (Matt.  x.  28.  Luke 
xii.  5.)  Here,  they  fay,  he  plainly  propofes  the  deJlruSion 
of  the  foul  (not  its  endlefs  pain  and  mifery)  as  the  ultimate 
effedt  of  the  divine  difpleafure,  and  greatell  objtdl  of  our 
fear.  Again,  when  he  fays,  (Matt.  xxv.  46.)  “ Thefe 
lhall  go  away  into  everlafting  punilhment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal it  appears  evident,  it  is  faid,  that  by  that 
“ eternal  punilhment,”  which  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  “eternal 
life,”  is  not  meant  any  kind  of  “life,”  however  mrferable, 
but  the  fame  which  the  apoftle  expreffes  by  “ everlafting 
deftrudlion,  &c.”  It  is  further  alleged,  that  the  term 
“ death”  is  the  moll  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
end  of  wicked  men  in  another  world,  or  the  final  effect  of 
divine  juftice  in  their  pimifhment.  (Rom.  vi.  23.  James,  i. 
15.)  Death,  it  is  faid,  when  applied  to  the  end  of  wicked 
men  in  a future  Hate,  properly  denotes  “ their  ceafing  to 
exift,”  or  a total  “ extinction  of  life  and  being.”  It  is 
added,  in  confirmation  of  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  the 
bodily  diffolution  which  all  men  undergo  in  this  world  is 
ufually  termed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoltles,  not  “ death,” 
but  “ fleep becaufe,  from  this  death,  the  foul  (hall  be 
raifed  to  life  again  ; but  from  the  other,  that  which  is  fully 
and  properly  “ death,”  and  of  which  the  former  is  but  an 
image  or  ftiadow,  there  is  no  recovery  ; it  is  an  “ eternal 
death,”  or  an  “ everlafting  deftrudlion.”  The  figures,  it  is 
alfo  faid,  by  which  the  eternal  punilhment  of  wicked  men  is 
deferibed,  agree  to  ellablifti  the  fame  doClrine.  One  figure  is 
that  of  combullible  materials  thrown  into  a jire,  and  which 
will  confequently  be  entirely  confumed,  if  the  fire  be  not 
quenched.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.)  Accordingly,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  image  of  fire  unquenchable  or  everlafting  is  not  intended  to 
fignify  the  degree  or  duration  of  torment,  but  the  abfolute 
certainty  of  dejlruclion  beyond  all  poflibility  of  a recovery. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  are  faid  to  have 
“ fuffered  the  vengeance  of  an  eternal  fire  that  is,  they 
were  fo  effectually  confumed  and  deftroyed,  that  they  could 
never  be  rebuilt.  (Compare  Matt,  xviii.  8.  Mark,  ix.  43.  46. 
Ifaiah,  lxvi.  24.  ch.  xxxiii.  14.  Rev.  xx.  14.)  It  is  far- 
ther obferved,  that  death,  fpiritual  and  eternal,  or  annihila- 
tion, is  properly  Hated  in  the  New  Teftament  an  everlajling 
punilhment,  as  it  is  irrevocable  and  unalterable  for  ever. 
Others,  as  Origen  among  the  ancients,  and  feveral  modern 
writers,  particularly  Dr.  Hartley  and  chevalier  Ran.fay, 
have  apprehended,  that  at  length  all  the  damned,  not  except- 
ing the  fallen  angels  and  Satan  himfelf,  will  be  fo  reformed 
by  the  difeipline  of  their  punifhment,  as  to  be  brought  to 
real  penitence  and  piety  ; upon  which  they  will  not  only  be 
releafed  from  their  prifon,  but  admitted  to  partake  with  the 
bleffcd  in  everlafting  happinefs.  Thofe  feriptures,  in  which 
God  is  laid  to  “defire”  and  “ will  the  falvation  of  all,”as  well 
as  the  arguments  that  are  alleged  to  demonftratethe  abfurdity 
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of  eternal  puniiTiments,  compared  with  the  arguments  both 
from  rcafon  and  fcripture,  in  proof  of  the  iir. mortality  of 
tire  foulj  are  urged  to  this  purpofe.  In  proof  of  the  final 
happinefs  of  all  mankind,  it  has  been  urged,  that  all  the 
evils  that  befal  either  body  or  mind  in  this  ilate,  have  a ten- 
dency to  improve  one  or  both.  Arguing  from  analogies 
taken  from  this  ftate  concerning  that  which  is  future,  we 
ought  to  infer,  that  the  evils  of  a future  ilate  will  have  the 
fame  tendency  and  final  caufe  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  life, 
viz.  to  meliorate  and  perfect  our  nature,  and  tp  prepare 
them  for  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs.  Moreover,  the  gene- 
ration of  benevolence,  by  the  natural  and  rteceffary  tendency 
of  our  frames,  is  a itrong  argument  for  the  ultimate  happi- 
nefs of  all  mankind.  It  is  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe  that  God 
ihould  thus  compel  us  to  learn  univerfifl  unlimited  bene- 
volence ; and  then  not  provide  food  for  it.  This  and  the 
preceding  argument  are  both  fupported,  independently  of 
the  divine  benevolence,  by  the  analogy  and  uniformity  ap- 
parent in  the  creation,  by  the  mutual  adaptations  and  cor- 
refpondencies  of  things  exiiling  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places  ; but  they  receive  much  additional  force  from 
the  confideration  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  demonftrated  by 
other  evidences.  Moreover,  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  is 
an  argument  for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  mankind  ; and  the 
infinite  happinefs  arid  perfection  of  God  afford,  not  only  an 
argument,  but,  aS  it  were,  a pledge  of  the  ultimate  happinefs 
and  perfeftion  of  all  his  creatures.  The  impartiality  of 
God,  in  refpeCl  of  all  his  creatures,  feems  to  argue,  that,  if 
one  be  made  infinitely  happy  upon  the  balance,  all  will  be 
made  fo.  There  are  alfo  many  obvious  and  undeniable  argu- 
ments, deduced  from  the  relative  attributes  of  God,  which 
fir (t  exclude  the  eternal  mifery  of  his  creatures,  and  then 
eitablifh  their  ultimate  happinefs  by  neceffary,  or,  at  leafl, 
bv  probable  coni'equences.  Then  the  whole  tenor  of  nature 
reprefents  God  to  us  as  our  creator,  preferver,  governor, 
friend,  and  father.  Will  a being,  fuftaining  thefe  relations 
to  mankind,  perpetuate  an  exigence,  which  ceafes  to  afford 
happinefs,  and  can  only  produce  mifery  without  end  ? The 
governor  and  judge  of  the  world  will  do  right.  But,  in  what- 
ever manner  fin  may  be  eflimated,  it  mull  be  finite,  becaufe 
it  is  the  work  of  a finite  mind,  of  finite  principles  and  paf- 
fions  : and,  therefore,  to  fuppofe  a {inner  to  he  abfolutely 
condemned  to  infinite  irreverfible  mifery,  on  account  of  the 
fins  of  this  life,  feems  highly  injurious  to  the  juflice  of  God. 
And  to  fay  that  this  infinite  irreverfible  mifery  is  not  merely 
the  confequence  of  the  fins  of  this  life,  but  alfo  of  thofe  to 
be  committed  in  another,  is  to  give  a power  of  repenting  and 
becoming  virtuous,  as  well  as  of  finning,  in  another  life  ; 
whence  the  fentence  might  be  reverfed,  contrary  to  the  fup- 
pofition.  Befides,  it  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  infinitely  merciful  father  to  doom  his  children  to 
eternal  mifery,  without  farther  trials  than  thofe  which  this 
life  afFords.  Do  we  not  fee  numberlefs  inftances  of  per- 
fons  at  prefent  abandoned  to  vice,  who,  neverthclefs,  accord- 
ing to  all  probable  appearances,  might  be  reformed  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  corredtion,  inftrudtion,  hope,  and  fear  ? 
And  what  man  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do,  may  and 
mud,  as  it  fhould  feem,  be  both  poffible  to  God,  and 
actually  effected  by  him.  He  mull  have  future  difeipline  of 
a feverer  kind  for  thofe  whom  the  chaftifements  of  this  life 
did  not  bring  to  themfelves : yet  ftill  they  will  be  all 
fatherly  chaftifements,  intended  to  amend  and  perfedt,  not 
to  be  final  and  vindictive.  By  fuch  reafonings,  purfued 
much  farther  than  our  limits  will  allow  of  our  introducing 
them,  has  Dr.  Hartley  attempted  to  fhevv,  that  it  is  un- 
fuitable  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  or  to  the  relations 


which  lie  bears  to  us,  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  to 
make  infinite  irreverfible  miferv  commencing  at  death,  the 
puuifhment  of  the  fins  of  this  life  ; and  by  a farther  profe- 
cution  of  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  he  conceives,  wc 
fiiall  be  led  firft  to  exclude  mifery  upon  the  balance,  and 
then  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Tins  author  next  inveftigates  the  dodlrines  of  fcripture  on 
this  fubjedt  ; and  in  this  inveftigation  he  endeavours  to  (hew, 
firft,  that  the  texts  alleged  to  prove  the  abfolutely  eternal 
and  irreverfible  mifery  of  the  wicked  in  another  life,  may  be 
juflly  interpreted  in  a different  fenfe  ; and,  iecotidly,  that 
other  paffages  eftabhfh  the  contrary  doCtrine  of  the  ultimate 
happinefs  of  all  mankind.  He  adds,  in  a more  general  way, 
that  all  the  arguments  for  the  ultimate  bappineis  of  all 
mankind,  taken  from  the  relations  which  we  bear  to 
God,  as  our  creator,  preferver,  governor,  father,  friend t 
and  God,  are  abundantly  attefled  by  the  feriptures  ; and 
that  the  feriptures  furnifh  forr.e  arguments  for  the  ultimate 
reiteration  and  happinefs  of  all  mankind,  which  now  ftem 
fufficiently  full  and  itrong,  and  which  yet  could  not  be  un- 
derftood  in  former  ages,  or,  at  leaft,  we  fee,  in  fadt, 
they  wrere  not.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh 
ftate,  with  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  The  Jewifh  ftate. 
Dr.  Hartley  conceives,  as  a type  of  each  individual  in  par- 
ticular, on  one  hand  ; and  of  mankind  in  general  on  the 
other.  It  is  alfo  foretold,  that  Chrift  will  “ fubdue  all 
things  to  himfelf and  fubjedtion  to  Chrift,  according  to 
the  figurative  prophetic  ftyle  of  the  feriptures,  is  happinefs, 
not  merely  fubjection  by  compnllion,  like  that  to  an  earthly 
conqueror.  Similar  paffages  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New'  Teftaments,  which  the  author  adduces  in  fup- 
port  of  the  general  argument.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  paffages  cited  by  Dr.  Hartley  in  favour  of 
the  reftoration  of  all  mankind  to  happinefs,  may  be  more 
fatisfa&orily  interpreted  in  another  way,  fo  as  to  afford  no 
ground  for  this  fentimenl. 

If  we  combine  the  two  opinions  above  ftated,  the  refult 
may  probably  furnifh  another  fcheme  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture puuifhment  of  mankind,  lefs  iiable  to  objection,  more 
conformable  to  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  and  experience,  more 
confident  with  the  redlitude  and  benevolence  of  the  divine 
government,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  general  language 
and  to  particular  paffages  of  fcripture,  than  either  of  the  other 
opinions  feparately  confidered.  Whilft  fome  of  the  human 
race  configned  to  merited  punifhment  may  be  ultimately  de- 
ftroyed,  others  may  he  ultimately  happy.  Accordingly',  vice 
or  fin,  in  its  principles,  difpofitions,  and  habits,  is  no  lefs 
pernicious  and  fatal  to  the  foul  of  man,  than  malignant  dis- 
orders are  to  his  corporeal  frame.  It  deranges  his  mental  and 
moral  powers  ; it  vitiates  their  foundnefs  and  deadens  their 
aCtivity  : and  in  its  progrefs  and  prevalence  tends  to  the 
death  or  dellruCtion  of  the  intelligent  and  immortal  fpirit. 
We  may  partly  infer,  from  the  prefent  effects  of  human 
degeneracy',  what  may*  be  its  probable  confequer.ces  and 
iffue  in  a future  ftate.  As  no  prefent  inflruCtion  or  correc- 
tion is  fufficient  to  reclaim  the  licentious  and  profligate,  and 
to  recover  them  to  penitence  and  virtue,  it  is  poflible,  and, 
indeed,  not  very  unlikely,  that  the  more  fevere  dilcipline  of 
a ftate  of  retribution  may  prove  ineffectual  to  reftrain  rooted 
difpofitions  of  vice,  and  to  reform  obflinate  and  imperious 
habits,  fo  that  thofe  who  indulge  them  fhall  proceed  from 
one  ftage  of  moral  depravity  to  another,  till  they  become 
altogether  irreclaimable.  As  fome  bodily  diforders  advance 
from  one  ftage  of  inveteracy'  to  another  till  they  are  abfolute- 
ly irremediable,  and  muft  ultimately  terminate  in  diffolution, 
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fo  vice,  confidered  as  a growing  and  deadly  difeafe  of 
the  mental  confutation,  may  end  in  its  total  derangement 
and  final  deflru&ion.  If  fach  cafes  fliould  occur,  it 
feems  to  be  inconfiflent  neither  with  juflice  or  benevolence, 
nor  with  any  known  meafure  of  the  divine  adminiflration, 
to  expunge  characters  of  this  kind  from  the  book  of 
life,  and  to  conlign  the  wicked,  thus  incapable  of  refor- 
mation, to  utter  annihilation.  Others,  whom  the  milder 
methods  of  perfuafion  and  difcipline,  reflri&ed  to  the 
prcfent  probationary  Rate,  were  infufficient  to  preferve 
from  vice  and  to  form  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  may  de- 
rive moral  benefit  from  the  penal  effects  of  prefent  mif- 
condudt  in  a future  world  ; the  feverer  difcipline  of  a 
Rate  of  anguilh  and  inifery  may  recover  them  to  a right 
mind ; and  the  chaRifements  of  juRice,  inflicted  in  a lefs 
or  greater  degree  and  of  fimrter  or  longer  duration,  as 
their  cafes  may  require,  may  fit  them  for  being  objects  of 
benevolence,  and  for  participating  in  various  proportions, 
corrcfponding  to  their  difpoiitions  and  capacities,  the 
bleflednefs  of  thofe  whom  God  approves  and  favours  in 
the  celcRial  manfions.  Upon  this  lcheme,  none  are  exclud- 
ed from  happinefs,  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  it ; nor 
are  any  doomed  to  extinction,  who  are  not  incapable  of 
reformation  by  any  of  the  milder  or  more  awful  difpen- 
fations  of  that  righteous  and  benevolent  providence,  which 
extends  its  fovereignty  to  this  world  and  to  that  which 
is  to  come. 

To  all  fchemes,  which  fuppofe  the  termination  of  the 
future  punifiunent  of  the  wicked  by  annihilation,  or  the 
limitation  of  its  continuance,  and  the  ultimate  happinefs 
of  thofe  who  are  reformed  by  it,  it  has  been  objected  by 
the  advocates  of  its  perpetuity  and  abfolute  eternity,  that, 
if  they  were  true,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  promul- 
gate them.  Men,  it  has  been  faid,  are  very  wicked,  not- 
withfianding  the  fear  of  eternal  puniRiment ; and  there- 
fore would  probably  be  more  wicked,  if  this  fear  were 
removed,  and  a hope  given  to  the  moR  licentious  and  pro- 
fligate of  altogether  being  deflroyed,  or  of  ultimately  at- 
taining everlafling  happinefs.  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  anno- 
tator PiRorius,  have  anticipated,  and  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate, this  obje&ion.  The  former  obferves,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  already  publiflied  io  far,  that  few  irreligious  per- 
fons  can  be  fuppofed  to  believe  the  contrary  much  longer  ; 
or,  if  they  do  believe  abfolutelv  eternal  puniRiment  to  be 
the  doftrine  of  the  feriptures,  they  will  be  much  induced 
thereby  to  rejedt  revealed  religion  itfelf.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, to  be  now  a proper  time  io  inquire  candidly  and  im- 
partially into  the  truth.  Befides,  it  does  not  feem,  that 
even  the  motives  of  fear  are  leffencd  to  conliderate  per- 
fons,  by  fuppofing  the  fire  of  hell  to  be  only  a purifying 
one  ; for  it  is  clear,  from  the  feriptures,  that  the  punifh- 
rnent  will  be  very  dreadful  and  durable,  infomuch,  that  we 
can  fet  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  or  duration  ot  it  : 
they  are  therefore  pradlically  infinite.  Moreover,  the 
motives  of  love  are  infinitely  enhanced  by  fuppofing 
the  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  of  all,  whilfl  we  pity 
the  moR  wicked,  at  prefent,  as  “ veffels  of  wrath,”  and 
yet  live  in  certain  hopes  of  rejoicing  with  them  at  laR  ; 
labour  to  bring  this  to  pafs,  and  to  haflen  it  ; and  con- 
fider,  that  every  thing  is  good,  and  pure,  and  perfedl, 
in  the  fight  of  God.  PiRorius  reprefents  the  cafe  fome- 
what  diflerently.  Suppofing,  be  fays,  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  fire  of  hell  is  a purifying  fire,  would  it  be  ad- 
vifable  to  advance  this,  and  diredly  to  maintain  it,  in 
mixed  focieties  ? This  queRion  he  has  weighty  reafons 
for  anfwering  in  the  negative.  Our  focieties,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  leafl,  may  not  be  fuiliciently  prepared /or 
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the  reception  and  right  application  of  this  do&rine.  The 
preacher,  he  thinks,  takes  the  fafeR  way,  who,  in  his 
public  difeonrfes  on  this  fubjeft,  goes  no  farther  than  revela- 
tion itfelf,  the  words  of  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and 
enforce.  It  doth  not  behove  him  to  difpel  that  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  darknefs  with  which  feripture  has  enveloped  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  mankind.  Hitherto,  he  adds,  the  torments  of 
hell  have  ever  been  reprefented  as  eternal.  Our  auditors  are 
fo  accuRomed  to  this  notion,  that  they  have  afibciated  the 
idea  of  eternity  with  that  of  hell-torments,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  confider  it  an  eflential  part  of  them.  Many  unthinking 
men,  therefore,  hearing’  that  it  is  not  impofLble  for  them  to 
be  converted  in  eternity,  and  that  probably  in  fome  period 
of  it  their  torments  would  ceafe,  might  imagine  that  the 
pains  of  hell  theml'elves  may  likewife  be  annihilated,  or  at 
leafl  no  longer  figure  them  of  fuflicient  weight  to  be  affedled 
by  them  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  a man  who  is  accuRomed 
to  fee  and  to  fuffer  fevere  punilhment,  little  heeds  a milder 
chaflifement,  though  it  would  be  fenfible  and  efficacious 
enough  of  itfelf,  or  in  other  circumflances  ; or,  as  a man 
who  has  borne  a very  heavy  burden,  when  a lighter  is  placed 
on  bis  (boulders,  is  infenfible  of  the  load.  But  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  feriptures  do  not  clearly 
ailert  the  impofiibility  of  a converfion  and  alteration  in  eterni- 
ty; we  muR  go  no  further  on  that  fide  than  they  do, andat  leafl 
avoid  making  it  a point  of  our  public  duty  to  demonflrate 
it  to  be  impoflible.  Would  it  not  be  molt  advifable  to  treat 
the  fubjeft  with  the  fame  caution,  and  to  pafs  it  over  for  the 
fame  reafons,  as  a prudent  and  confcientious  preacher 
would  treat  cautioufly,  and  perhaps  wholly  pafs  over  the 
fimilar  point,  of  the  poflibility  of  a death-bed  conver- 
fion ? 

Hull,  Had.*,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  the  feripture 
Ryle  for  death  and  burial;  becaufe  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
names  fignify  fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fome- 
times fimply  the  grave.  See  Ades. 

The  word  hell  is  of  Saxon  extradfion,  and  fignifies  a cover- 
ed place  : and  thence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  the  place  of  the 
dead,  or  the  invifible  Rate  into  which  death  removes  mankind. 
From  the  fame  original,  we  Rill  retain  in  our  language  the 
word  heal,  or  hele,  which  fignifies  to  cover  over  : and  in  this 
fenfe  lord  King  maintains  that  theword  hell  is  ufed  and  ought 
to  be  underflood  in  the  Apoflles’  Creed  : the  meaning  of 
the  article  relating  to  our  Saviour’s  defeent  into  hell  being  no 
other  than  this,  that  his  foul,  being  feparated  from  his  body 
by  a real  tranfition  of  local  motion,  went  into  an  unfeen  re- 
gion of  fpirits,  where,  according  to  the  laws  of  death,  it  re- 
mained among  other  pious  departed  fouls  till  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  his  body.  Others  contend  that  he  defeended  into 
the  place  sf  torment,  where  he  triumphed  over  the  devils, 
& c.  Crit.  Hift.  of  the  ApoRle’s  Creed,  p.  1S1,  &c.  Pear- 
fon  on  the  Creed,  p 225. 

The  RomaniAs  add,  that  he  there  comforted  the  fouls  in 
purgatory,  and  brought  away  the  fpirits  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  other  juR  perfons,  departed  till  that  time,  carrying  them 
with  him  into  paradife. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  that  part  of  hell,  wherein  thofe 
were  retained  who  died  in  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God 
before  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  is  called  limbus.  See 
Limbus  and  Purgatory. 

HELi.-077/f-,  in  Geography,  a Rrait  of  America,  near  the 
W.  end  of  Long  ifiand  found,  oppofite  to  Harlem  in  York 
ifland,  and  about  S miles  N.E.  of  New  York  city,  remark- 
able for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a tremendous  roaring  at 
certain  times  of  the  tide.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  occafioned 
by  the  narrownefs  and  crookednefs  of  the  paflage,.and  abed 
of  rocks  which  extends  quite  acrofs  it.  A fki^ful  pilot 
4 E 2 may 
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may  conduct  a fhip  of  any  burden,  with  fafety,  through  this 
ftrait,  at  high  water  with  the  tide,  and  at  low  water  with  a 
fair  wind.  The  Indians  have  a tradition,  that,  in  fome  re- 
mote period,  their  anceftors  could  ftep  from  rock  to  vock, 
and  crofs  this  arm  of  the  fea  on  foot  at  Hell-gate. 

Hell,  Valley  of,  a dangerous  defile,  or  pafs,  from  the 
Brifgaw,  through  the  Black  foreft  into  Swabia,  E.  ©f  Fri- 
burg. 

Hell  Sherries,  a duller  of  fmallifiands  of  Scotland,  near 
the  weftern  coaft  ; io  miles  W.  of  Rum  ifland.  N.  lat.  57°. 
W.  long.  6’  53'. 

Hel i.-weed,  in  Rural  Economy,  a common  name  often  em- 
ployed provincially  to  lignify  bindweed. 

HELLANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria,  S.E.  of  Pilloria. 

HELLAS, an  appellation  which  is  fometimes  ufed  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  Greece  ; but  more  commonly  for  that 
part  of  Theflaly  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Hellenes,  the 
fons  of  Deucalion.  According  to  Ariflotle,  in  his  Treatiie 
of  Meteors  (1.  i.  c.  14.)  the  country,  denominated  Hellas, 
was,  in  ancient  times,  that  which  comprehended  the  environs 
of  Dodona  and  the  river  Achelous. 

Hellas,  a town  of  Theflaly,  according  to  Strabo  ; who 
fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Melitaea  fuppofed  it  to  be  at  the 
diitance  of  ten  itadia  from  their  city.  Dicearchus  fays,  that 
a town  of  this  name  was  built  by  Hellen,  father  of  Eolus, 
and  that  it  was  fituated  in  Theflaly,  between  Pharfalia  and 
Melitaea.  It  is  probable,  that  the  name  of  Hellas  commenced 
when  the  Pelafgi  united  together  and  formed  a clals  of  people 
under  the  denomination  of  Hellenes.  Accordingly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Theflaly  was  called  Hellas,  or  the  country  of  the 
Hellenes. 

PIELLCAR  Sough,  or  Hillcar  IV ater -level,  in  Geography, 
is  one  of  the  moll  coniiderable  fubterraneous  paflages  in 
Derbyfhire,  or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom,  for  difeharging  the 
waters  of  mines.  It  begins  near  to  the  Derwent  river,  at  a 
place  called  Hellcar,  almoft  oppofite  to  Darley  church,  and 
proceeds  about  a mile  in  limeftone-lhale  and  (hale -grit, 
when  it  erodes  (under  Stanton  Moor)  a ridge  of  the  firft 
limeftone,  for  about  200  yards*  and  then  proceeds  about 
if  mile  further  in  (hale,  when  it  again  interfeCls  the  firll 
limeftone,  and  proceeds  ~ of  a mile  in  it,  along  Black-fhale- 
pits  mine,  and  into  Crafh-purfe  and  Bacon-cloie  mines,  near 
to  Yolgrave,  in  which  two  laft  mines,  water-predure  en- 
gines on  a curious  conftruCtion,  are  worked  by  letting  a part 
of  the  Lathkil  river,  fall  144  feet  into  this  fough.  (See  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  5,  and  Mr.  Farey’s 
Report  on  Derbyfhire). 

This  fough  is  elliptical  in  its  form,  five  feet  wide,  and 
feven  or  eight  high,  and  has  water  fufficient  for  long  boats 
carrying  j 8 or  20  tons,  which  were  ufed  in  bringing  out  the 
itud  excavated  in  the  driving  of  it.  The  valt  height  of 
Stanton  Moor  prevented  any  air-fliafts  being  funk,  until, 
after  a dreadful  cxplofion  of  fire,  damp  had  happened,  and 
killed  the  workmen.  A {haft,  funk  on  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  moor,  is  about  360  feet  deep,  the  fough  being  about  half 
that  depth  where  it  erodes  under  Ecclefter  Brook.  The 
expence  of  driving  this  fough  is  laid  to  have  exceeded 
50,00c/.  exclufive  of  a long  branch  from  it  into  B.  Thorn- 
hill’s mines,  in  Stanton  in  the  Peak. 

HELLEBERG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 23  miles  N.W.  of  Calmar. 

HELLEBORE,  in  Botany.  See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore,  Bafard.  See  Serapias. 

Hellebore,  with  a globcfe  f onset,  or  globe  ranunculus. 
See  TrollIus. 

Hluxbore,  Black.  See  Helleborus, 


Hellebore,  Fennel-leaved  black.  See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore,  White.  See  Veratrum. 

Hellebore,  EAAEBOROS,  or  Elieborus,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  a medicinal  plant,  reputed  among  the  ancients  a 
fpecific  for  the  cure  of  melancholy  and  madnefs. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hellebore,  the  black  and  the  white. 
For  their  refpeCtive  botanical  characters,  fee  Helleborus 
and  Veratrum. 

The  black  hellebore,  called  alfo  “ Melampodium,’’  and, 
becaufe  in  mild  weather  it  flowers  in  January,  Chriftmas 
flower,  is  a native  of  Auftria  and  Italy,  and  was  unknown 
in  this  country  till  it  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  John  Gerard  in 
1596.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine,  is 
perennial,  rough,  knotted,  and  externally  of  a-black  colour, 
internally  whitiflr,  and  fends  off  many  ftrong  round  long 
fibres.  When  frefti  its  tafte  is  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  acrid, 
and  according  to  Grew,  (Anatomy  of  Plants,)  benumbs  the 
tongue,  when  chewed  and  retained  for  fome  time  upon  it, 
and  affeCts  it  with  a kind  of  paralytic  ftupor,  like  the  ienfa- 
tion  produced  by  eating  or  flipping  any  thing  too  hot.  It 
has  alio  a naufeous  acrid  fmell ; but  on  being  long  kept,  its 
feiilible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity  are  much  diminiftied. 
Bergius  diftinguifhes  its  virtues  according  to  its  different 
ftates  of  drynefs,  thus  : “ virtus  ; rcc.  venenata,  rubefaciens, 
vefleans  ; reeenter  ficcatee ; emetica,  purgans,  emmenagoga, 
antiphthiriaca,  fternutatoria  ; diu  confervata  ; vix  purgans, 
alterans,  diuretica.’’  Many  proofs  occur  of  the  poifonous 
effeCls  of  this  root,  and  therefore  it  fliould  be  ufed  with 
caution.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  thought,  principally 
from  its  purgative  quality,  to  poffefs  great  efficacy  in  ma- 
niacal diforders,  and  particularly  with  a view  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  atra  bi/is,  from  which  they  fuppofed  thefe  mental 
dileafes  to  proceed.  Accordingly  they  {peak  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  in  their  familiar  phrafes  refer  to 
its  wonderful  efficacy  ; e.  g.  “ caput  helleboro  dignum 
Horace  fays,  “ Mifers  need  a double  dofe  of  hellebore. 

“ Danda  eft  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris  ; 

Nefcio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  deftinet  omnem.’’ 

Hor.  Sermon.  1.  ii.  fat.  3.  v.  82. 

The  ifland  of  Anticyra,  fituated  over-againft  mount  Oeta, 
was  famous  for  the  growth  of  this  plant  as  well  as  of  the 
white  hellebore  ; here  it  was  found  in  its  greateft  perfection, 
and  ufed  with  the  beft  effeCt ; whence  arofe  the  proverb, 
“ Naviget  Anticyram,”  fend  him  a voyage  to  Anticyra, 
fpoken  of  a madman.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whe- 
ther our  hellebore  be  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  which  is 
faid  to  have,  grown  in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  and  about 
mount  Olympus.  From  the  accounts  of  Tcurnefort  and 
Bellonius,  who  botanized  thefe  places,  a fpecies  of  this 
plant  was  found  in  great  plenty,  which  the  former  fuppofes 
to  be  the  hellebore  of  Hippocrates.  It  differs  indeed  from 
the  fpecies  figured  by  Woodville,  by  having  a large  branched 
ftem,  and  alio  by  .its  effeCts,  for  he  found,  that  a fcruple  of 
the  extraCt  brought  on  violent  fpafms  and  convulfions  ; but 
many  plants  are  known  to  varv  as  much  by  a removal  from 
their  native  foil  and  climate.  As  evacuations,  which  are 
often  found  neceffary  in  various  cafes  of  alienations  of  mind, 
may  be  procured  with  greater  certainty  and  fafety  by  other 
medicines,  this  catholicon  of  antiquity  is  almoft  univerfally 
abandoned  in  modern  praCtice.  It  is  now  regarded  chiefly 
as  an  alterative,  and  thus  employed  in  fmall  dofes  for  at- 
tenuating vifeid  humours,  promoting  the  uterine  and  urinary 
difeharges,  and  opening  inveterate  obftruCtions  of  the  re- 
moter glands.  In  plethoric  habits  it  often  proves  a very 
powerful  emmenagogue,  where  fteel  is  ineffectual  or  improper. 

It  is  alio  recommended  in  droplies,  and  fome  cutaneous 

difeafes. 
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difeafes,  by  Avicenna,  Gefner,  Klein,  Miltnan,  and  Bacher, 
v.-hofe  famous  tonic  pills  are  thus  prepared  ; R Ext.  Helleh. 
nig.  Myrrh  as  folutte  aa  3j  Pulv.  Card,  bened.  3 iij  M.  F. 
S A.  c.  Maffa  acre  ficco  exficcanda,  donee  formandis  pilulis 
apta  fit,  fmgul.  ad  gran.  Semifs. 

The  watery  extract  of  this  root,  made  as  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  one  of  the  belt  and  fafelt  preparations  of 
it,  when  defigned  for  a cathartic,  as  it  contains  both  the 
purgative  and  diuretic  parts  of  the  hellebore  ; it  may  be 
given  in  a (lofe  from  io  grains  to  a lcruple  or  more.  The 
irritating  power  of  its  active  matter  is  confiderably  abated 
by  the  boiling.  (Lewis  Mat.  Med.)  A tinCture  of  this 
drug,  prepared  by  macerating  for  14- days,  black  hellebore 
root  diced,  4 oz.  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  and  (training, 
is  preferred  for  the  purpofes  of  an  alterative  and  deobftruent ; 
of  which  a tea-fpoonful  twice  a day  may  be  confidered  as  a 
common  dofe. 

The  white  hellebore,  or  “ veratrum,”  is  a native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Auftria,  and  Ruflia  ; it  was  cultivated  in  this 
country  by  Gerard,  previoufly  to  the  year  1596.  The  root 
is  perennial,  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  brown,  inter- 
nally white,  and  heiet  with  many  (Irong  fibres.  It  is  not 
certain  that  our  white  hellebore  is  the  EAte/Sogo;  X=ujco.;  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Their  identity  is  inferred  more  from  the 
iimilarity  of  their  effcdls  upon  the  body  than  from  an  agree- 
ment in  their  botanical  characters.  Hippocrates  frequently 
mentions  hellebore  Amply,  or  generically,  by  which  it  is 
laid,  the  white  is  to  be  uuderllood,  as  he  adds  the  words 
“ black  or  purging”  when  the  other  fpecies  is  meant ; and 
as  the  purgative  powers  of  veratrum  are  known  to  be 
weaker  than  thofe  of  the  black  hellebore,  the  dillindlion  is 
lo  far  applicable  to  the  effects  now  experienced  of  the  roots 
of  our  hellebores. 

Every  part  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  root  of  white 
hellebore,  is  very  acrid  and  poifonous  ; fo  that  its  leaves  and 
even  feeds  prove  deleterious  to  different  animals.  The  dried 
root  has  no  peculiar  fmell,  but  a durable  naufeous  acrid  bit- 
terilh  talle,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; when  powdered 
and  applied  to  iffues  or  ulcers  it  produces  griping  and 
purging  ; if  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  it  is  a violent  llernutatory. 
Gcmer  made  an  infufion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root  with 
two  ounces  of  water ; of  this  he  took  two  drams,  which 
produced  great  heat  about  the  fcapulse,  and  in  the  face  and 
head,  as  well  as  the  tongue  and  throat,  followed  with  fin- 
gultus,  which  continued  till  vomiting  was  excited.  The 
root,  taken  in  large  doles,  difeovers  fuch  acrimony,  and 
operates  upwards  and  downwards,  with  fuch  violence,  that 
blood  is  ufnally  diicharged  ; it  likewife  adls  very  powerfully 
upon  the  nervous  iyllem,  producing  great  anxietv,  tremor, 
vertigo,  fyncope,  lofs  of  voice,  interrupted  refpjration, 
finking  of  the  pulfe,  convulfions,  fpafms,  cold  fweats,  &c. 
Upon  opening  thofe  who  have  died  by  the  effects  of  this 
poifon,  the  llomach  diCcovered  marks  of  inflammation,  with 
corrolions  of  its  interior  coat,  and  the  lungs  have  been  found 
inflamed,  and  their  wiTels  much  ditlendcd  with  dark  blood. 
The  ancients,  notwithllanding  the  virulence  of  this  drug, 
employed  it  internally  in  fevcral  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  of 
a chronic  and  obllinate  kind,  as  mania,  melanchplia,  hy- 
drops, elcphantiafia,  epi'eplin,  vitiligo,  lepra,  rabies  ca- 
uina,  & c.  ; confidering  it  fafer  when  it  excited  vomiting, 
which  was  the  full  effedt  Hippocrates  wiflied  to  perceive* 
To  perfonsof  feeble  conftitutions,  and  to  thofe  who  laboured 
under  pulmonary  complaints,  it  was  confidered  as  unfafe. 
Mayerne  gave  from  two  to  three  grains  of  an  extradl  of  this 
root  with  conliderable  advantage  in  maniacal  cafes,  where 
no  remarkable  evacuation  took  place  ; and  Con.  Gefner, 
who  made  many  experiments  upon  this  drug,  adminillered 
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it,  not  as  an  evacuant  but  as  an  alterative.  Greding,  how- 
ever, made  the  molt  ample  trial  of  it,  and  he  found  that 
feveral  maniacal  and  melancholic  cafes  were  relieved  by  it, 
fome  were  completely  cured,  and  others  derived  no  benefit. 
It  was  the  bark  of  the  root,  collected  in  fpring,  which  he 
gave  in  powder,  beginning  with  one  grain,  and  increafmg 
‘ the  dofe  according  to  its  effedts.  He  fometimes  ufed  the  ex- 
tradl  prepared  alter  Stoerck’s  manner.  In  almoil  all  cafes, 
the  medicine  acted  more  or  lefs  upon  all  the  excretions  ; 
vomiting  and  purging  were  generally  produced,  and  the 
matter  expectorated  was  conftantly  mixed  with  bile ; a florid 
rednefs  often  appeared  in  the  face,  with  cutaneous  effioref- 
cences  on  the  body  ; and  in  fome,  pleuritic  fymptoms  with 
fever  fupervened  fo  as  to  require  bleeding,  and  the  more 
alarming  affedtions  of  fpafms  and  convulfions  were  not  un- 
frequent. Critical  evacuations  were  often  evident,  many 
fweated  profufely,  in  fome  the  urine  was  confiderably  in- 
creafcd,  and  in  others,  the  faliva  and  mucous  difeharges. 
Alfo  uterine  obltrudtions,  of  long  continuance,  were  often 
removed  by  this  drug.  White  hellebore  has  alfo  been  found 
ufeful  in  epilepfy,  and  other  convulfive  complaints  ; but  the 
difeafes  in  which  its  efficacy  feems  leall  equivocal,  are  thofe 
of  the  Ikin,  as  fcabies  and  different  prurient  eruptions,  her- 
pes, morbus  pediculofus,  lepra,  fcrophula.  See. ; and  in 
many  of  thefe  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  As  a powerful  ltimulant,  and  irritating 
medicine,  its  ufe  has  been  recurred  to  only  in  defperate  cafes, 
and  it  has  been  adminillered  in  fmall  dofes,  and  in  a diluted 
Hate  ; the  quantity  being  increafed  according  to  its  effedls. 

The  decodtion  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  white  hellebore  root  powdered,  in  two  pints  ot 
water  down  to  a pint,  draining  the  decodtion,  and  after  it 
has  cooled,  adding  two  fluid-ounces  of  redti fled  fpirit.  An 
ointment  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  powdered 
root  with  eight  ounces  of  prepared  lard,  and  20  minims  of 
oil  of  lemons.  N.B.  The  minim  is  the  61,440th  part  of  the 
ftandard  wine  gallon  of  the  exchequer  ; or  the  doth  part  of 
a flubdrachm. 

The  foetid  hellebore,  bear’s  foot,  or  helleborafter,  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  flowering  about  Fe- 
bruary, has  a fmall  root,  befet  with  a prodigious  number  of 
(lender  dark-coloured  fibres.  This  plant  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced by  the  London  college  into  the  pharmacopoeia, 
probably,  it  is  faid,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Billet,  who 
recommends  the  leaves  as  poflefling  extraordinary  anthelmin- 
thic powers.  The  fmell  of  the  plant,  when  recent,  is  very 
foetid,  the  talle  is  bitter,  and  remarkably  acrid,  fo  as  to  ex- 
coriate the  mouth  and  fauces  ; it  operates  commonly  as  a 
cathartic,  fometimes  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  dofes  it  proves 
highly  deleterious.  The  leaves,  the  only  part  noticed  by 
the  college,  have  been  long  domeftically  employed  in  this 
country  for  their  vermifuge  effedls.  Gerard  mentions  them 
in  this  refpdt ; and  Dr.  Billet  fays  “ the  great  ballard  black 
hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot,  is  by  far  the  molt  powerful  vermi- 
fuge for  long  round  worms,  of  any  I have  yet  experienced.” 

“ The  decodtion  of  about  a dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or 
about  1 5 grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  is  the  ufual 
dole  adminillered  to  children  betwixt  four  and  feven  years  of 
age  ; a full  or  fufficient  dofe  generally  proves  more  or  lefs 
emetic,  and  often  loofes  the  belly  a little.  It  is  ufually  re- 
peated on  two,  and  fometimes  three  fucceflive  mornings ; the 
fecond  dofe  has  commonly  a greater  effedt  than  the  firlt,  and 
never  fails  to  expel  round  W’orms  by  (tool,  if  there  be  any 
lodged  in  the  alimentary  tube.” 

“ The  juice  of  the  green  leaves,”  fays  he,  “made  into  a 
fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoil  the  only  vermifuge  I have 
ufed  againll  round  worms  for  three  years  pad.  Before 
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piffling  out  the  juice,  I moilten  the  bruifcd  leaves,  which 
are  a little  fucculent,  with  fome  vinegar,  which  is  a corrector 
of  this  medicine,  and  prevents  it  from  inducing  great  lick- 
nefs  or  much  vomiting.  Of  this  fyrup  I give  one  tca-fpoon- 
ful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  on  two  or 
three  fucceflive  days,  to  children  betwixt  two  and  iix  years 
of  age,  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  dole  a little,  according 
to  the  llrength  ol  the  patient.”  ( EfTay  on  the  Medical  Con- 
ttitution  of  Great  Britain.)  When  this  does  not  open  the 
body,  an  equal  quantity  of  timfhire  of  rhubarb  is  directed  to 
be  added.  Dr.  B.  fpcaks  of  this  plant  as  ufeful  alfo  in  fome 
aflhmatic  and  hypochondriacal  diforders.  We  have  tried, 
fays  Dr.  Woodville,  the  authelminthic  effefts  of  this  plant, 
upon  a girl  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  conliderable  ad- 
vantage. Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Hellebore,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a well- 
known  plant.  See  Helleborus. 

HELLEBOR1NE,  in  Botany,  fo  called  on  account  of 
the  refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  Helleborus  albus  of  the 
older  botanifts,  Veratrum  album  of  Linnaeus.  Bauh.  Pin. 
1 86.  Tourn.  Inlh  436.  t.  249.  See  Epipactis. 

HELLEBORUS,  tfoco;  of  Diofcorides,  or 

black  hellebore.  The  name  is,  with  mod  appearance  of 
probability,  derived  from  IXeiv,  to  kill,  and  /So^,  food,  or 
fodder,  in  allufion  to  the  poifonous  qualities,  for  which  it 
has  been  famous  throughout  all  antiquity.  Linn.  Gen.  282. 
Schreb.  379.  WillJ.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1335.  Mart.  Mill.  DidL 
v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  272.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  598.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  v.  1.  386.  Julf.  233.  Tourn.  t.  144.  Lamarck. 
Illudr.  t.  449.  Gtertn.  t.  65. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Multifiliqua,  Linn.  Ranunculacea, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  (unlefs  the  corolla,  which  in  fome 
fpecies  is  permanent,  be  taken  for  fuch,  with  Juffieu).  Cor. 
Petals  five  or  more,  roundilh,  obtufe,  large.  Nedtaries 
feveral,  very  fhort,  placed  circularly,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
contracted  in  their  lower  part ; the  orifice  of  two  eredt 
emarginate  lips,  of  which  the  innermod  is  the  Ihorted. 
(■Thefe  are  the  petals,  according  to  Juflieu).  Stam  Fila- 
ments numerous,  awl-fitaped  ; anthers  terminal,  eredt,  com- 
prefied,  narrowed  in  their  lower  part.  Fiji.  Germens  fu- 
perior,  from  three  to  fix,  comprefied ; dyles  awl-fhaped  ; 
ftigmas  thickifli.  Pertc.  Caplules  comprefled,  with  two 
keels  ; the  lower,  or  outer  one  fhorted  ; the  upper,  or  inner 
one  longed,  at  length  burding.  Seeds  feveral,  round,  af- 
fixed to  the  edges. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five,  or  more.  Nedtaries 
tubular,  two  lipped.  Capfules  comprefled,  nearly  eredt, 
with  many  feeds. 

The  following  five  are  the  only  genuine  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  as  far  as  hitherto  difeovered. 

i_,  H.  niger.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  783.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  8. 
Woodv.  Med.  Pot.  t.  18.  Jacq.  Audr.  t.  201.  (H.  niger, 

flore  rofeo ; Bauh.  Pin.  186.  H.  niger  verus ; Ger.  Em. 
976). — Leaves  pedate,  blower-dalks  radical,  one  or  two- 
flowered.  Bradteas  ovate. — Native  of  rocky  mountains  in 
Audria,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In  our  gardens  it  is  hardy, 
flowering  in  December  or  January  if  the  weather  be  open, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Chriflmas  rofe. 
Few  plants  are  more  elegant.  The  large  concave  flowers, 
white,  with  a tinge  of  blulh-colour,  are  finely  contraded 
with  the  ample  dark  and  fhining  foliage.  The  roots  are 
perennial,  creeping,  entangled,  very  black  externally,  with 
numerous,  long,  Ample,  perpendicular  fibres.  This  fpecies 
was  univerfally  taken  for  the  true  black  hellebore  of  the  an- 
cients, till  Tournefort  found  what  he  fufpedled  to  be  the  true 
oue.  See  Id.  Officinalis. 


2.  H.  viridis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  784.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  leff. 
Curt.  Loud.  fafe.  6.  t.  34.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  200.  (Helle- 
boradrum  ; Ger.  Em.  976.) — Leaves  fingered.  Petals 
fpreading.  I lower-ilalks  radical,  many-flowered.  Bradteas 
deeply  lobed,  ferrated.  Native  of  flony,  rather  moun- 
tainous places  in  Audria,  St  ria,  Switzerland,  See.  found 
occafionally  on  a chalky  foil  in  England.  O11  reconfider- 
ing  this  plant,  we  are  convinced  that  a real  flem  is  erro- 
neoufly  attributed  to  it  in  FI.  Brit,  and  Fnglifh  Botany. 
The  leaves  are  indeed  all  radical,  much  narrower  than  thole 
of  the  lirll  fpecies,  digitate,  fcarcely  pedate,  Thejjoww- 
Jlalks  alfo  radical,  taller  than  the  leaves,  branched,  bearing 
about  three  green  expanded  flowers,  and  feveral  alternate, 
large,  deeply  lobed,  fometimes  pedate,  ferrated,  leafy 
brafleas.  The  roots  are  black,  with  numerous  long  fibres, 
but  are  rather  tuberous  than  creeping.  We  learn  from  the 
Flora  Londinenfis,  that  they  are  ufed  in  London  for  the  true 
black  hellebore  ; and  probably  their  qualities  are  the  fame, 
for  this  fpecies  is  even  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient 
Greek  plant  than  the  foregoing. 

3.  H.  officinalis.  Salii.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  305. 

Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grnsc.  v.  1.  386.  (H.  orientalis ; La- 

marck. DiCt.  v.  3.  96.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  5.  H.  niger  orien- 
talis, amplifiimo  folio,  caule  praealto,  flore  purpurafeente  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  20.) — Leaves  pedate.  Flower-ttalks  radical, 
many-flowered.  Bracteas  deeply  lobed,  ferrated.  - Gathered 
on  Mount  Athos,  Delphi,  and  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  as 
well  as  on  hills  near  Thefl'alonica,  and  plentifully  near  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  Dr.  I.  Sibthorp,  who  juftly  decided  it  to  be 
the  p ihx;  of  Diofcorides,  confequcntly  the  true 

plant  which  ought  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  The  modern 
Greeks  name  it  ey.ygZr, ; the  Turks  Zopleme.  The  roots  are 
moll  like  thofe  of  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  truly  pedate, 
and  their  lobes  elliptical,  twice  the  breadth  of  that  fpecies. 
The  jlowerflalks  do  not  rife  above  the  leaves,  but  are 
branched,  bearing  five  or  fix  drooping  concave  flowers , 
white,  turning  purplifh  as  they  fade,  as  if  intermediate  be- 
tween the  fir  lb  and  iecond  fpecies.  The  numerous,  fingered, 
ferrated,  leafy  bracteas  accord  more  with  the  latter.  A 
molt  inimitable  drawing  of  this  plant,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bauer,  is  deitined  for  the  Flora  Graca,  t.  523.  The  medi- 
cal qualities  of  the  root  are  acrid  and  violently  purgative, 
and  were  fuppofed  ufeful  in  maniacal  cafes.  As  the  true 
oriental  plant  may  not  be  accefiible  to  us,  it  is  ufeful  to 
know  that  the  preceding  is  the  fafell  fubllitute  for  it, 
though  lefs  aCtive ; while  the  following,  which  has  fome- 
times been  ufed  by  fraud  or  miltake,  is  more  violent  and 
dangerous. 

4.  H.  fatidus.  Linn.  Sp.  784.  Bulliard.  t.  71.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  613.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  19.  (Helleboralfer 
maximus  ; Ger.  Em.  1338.) — Stein  Italy,  many-fiowered. 
Leaves  pedate  ; lobes  lanceolate.  Bradteas  Ample,  entire. 
Petals  clofed. — Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  England.  With  us  it  prefers  a chalky  foil,  among 
bullies,  in  rather  hilly  places,  flowering  in  February  or 
March.  It  is  the  firlt  harbinger  of  fpring  in  ruitic  gardens. 
The  flem  is  near  two  feet  high,  branched,  round,  many- 
flowered,  enveloped  in  large  rounded  tufts  of  dark  recurved 
evergreen  leaves.  The  bracteas  are  pale,  ovate,  fome  cf 
them  three-lobcd,  with  entire  edges.  Flowers  cup-lhaped, 
fmaller  than  any  of  the  former,  green,  acquiring  a dark 
purplifh  edge  in  decay.  Dr.  Woodville  llrongly  recom- 
mends  this  plant  to  kill  worms  in  children.  1 he  defe  is 
about  15  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  two  or 
three  fucceflive  mornings,  for  a child  between  four  or  feven 
years  of  age,  which  proves  gently  -emetic  and  purgative. 

5.  H.  lividus.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  272.  Curt.  Mag< 

5 t.  7a, 
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t-  71.  (IT.  foetidiis  /3 ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  784.  H.  nigcr  trifo- 
IiatLia ; Aid.  Hort.  Farn.  93.  t.  92.)  — Stem  leafy,  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  ternate.  BraCIeas  fimple,  ferrated. — 
I'irll  defcribed  by  Aldinns  amongft  his  dcfcriptions  of  rare 
plants  cultivated  in  the  Famefe  garden  at  Rome*  in  1625. 
lie  received  it  from  Henry  Corvinus,  a botanifl  and  apo- 
thecary at  Delft,  and  Lamarck,  who  in  his  Dictionary  de- 
fcribes  it  by  the  name  of  triphyllus,  v.  3.  97,  fays  he  has 
feen  it  in  the  gardens  at  Vienna  and  Strafburg,  yet  its  na- 
tive country  is  unknown.  With  us  it  is  rather  rare,  and  not 
quite  hardy.  It  flowers  in  winter  time,  or  in  the  early 
ipring.  Linnaeus,  having  never  feen  this  plant,  confounded 
it  with  the  lalt,  from  which  it  is  abundantly  diftinguifhed  by 
its  glaucous  livid  hue,  larger  and  more  expanded flowers, 
but  efpecially  by  its  ternate  and  more  ovate  leaves.  The 
Jlem  and  footfalls  are  purplifh. 

Three  more  fpecies  are  found  in  Willdenow  comprehend- 
ed under  this  genus. 

1.  H.  hytmalis.  I. inn.  Sp.  PI.  783.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  202. 

Bulliard.  t.  33.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  3.  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy  ; common  in 
our  gardens  in  fpring,  where  it  comes  fortli  with  the  Snow- 
drop and  Crocus.  This  is  a little  herbaceous  plant,  with  a 
yellow  flower,  whofe  petals  are,  as  Linnaeus  obferves,  deci- 
duous. I* or  this  reafon,  Mr.  Salifbury  has  made  it  a diftinCt 

genus,  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  303.  by  the  name  of 
E rant  his,  from  igzu,  to  love,  and  a vSo.-,  a flower,  and  its  habit, 
fo  widely  different  from  Helleborus,  itrongly  jullilies  the 
meafure. 

2.  H.  ranuncul'inus.  Sm.  PI.  Ic.  t.  37.  (H.  niger  orien- 
talis,  ranunculi  folio,  flore  nequaquam  globofo ; Tourn. 
Cor.  20.  Trollius  humilis,  flore  patulo  ; Buxb.  Cent.  1. 
t.  22.  T.  patulus  ; Salif.  Tr.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  8.  303.)  — 
Native  of  Cappadocia.  When  fir  ft  defcribed  from  Tourne- 
fort’s  herbarium,  it  was  referred  to  Helleborus,  becaufe  of 
its  affinity  to  the  hytmalis,  but  it  has  perhaps  more  the  habit 
ot  Trollius.  The  nectaries,  however,  do  not  agree  with  this 
latter,  being  tubular. 

3.  H.  trifolius.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  784.  Am.  Acad.  v.  ?.  35C. 
t.  4.  f.  iS.  FI.  Dan.  t.  566.  Michaux  Boreal.  Am.  v.  1. 

325 Native  of  Siberia,  Iceland,  Labradore,  Canada  ; — 

found  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  to  Pennfylvania,  in  Cyprefswoods, 
growing  amongil  bog-mofs,  according  to  Michaux.  This 
has  alfo  a deciduous  corolla,  and  its  habit  is  totally  wide  of 
Hell  chorus.  Mr.  Salifbury  calls  it  Coptis,  from  xoir/s.-,  to  cut, 
arid  ranges  with  it,  as  another  fpecies,  a very  pretty  plant 
with  twice  ternate  leaves  and  green  Jlowers,  found  by  Mr. 
Menzieson  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  from  whom  we 
have  fpecimens  and  a coloured  drawing.  We  fhould  rather 
perhaps  refer  both  fpecies  to  Ifopyrum,  for  want  of  a fuffi- 
ciently  decided  character  in  the  fruClification. 

Hellebohus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  perennial  kind ; ot  which  the  fpecies  moit  gene- 
rally cultivated  are,  the  winter  hellebore,  or  yellow  winter 
aconite  (H.  hyemalis)  ; the  black  hellebore,  or  Chriftmas 
rofe  (H.  niger)  ; the  green  hellebore  (H.  viridis)  ; the 
tlinking  hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot  (H.  foctidus),  and  the  livid 
purple,  or  great  three-flowered  black  hellebore  (H.  lividus,) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fir  ft  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by 
planting  off-fets  from  the  roots  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, towards  the  end  of  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  fitun- 
tions  in  which  they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  in  fpots  cf 
feveral  together.  They  have  a very  good  effeft  when  in- 
termixed with  the  fnow-drop,  from  their  being  of  a fimilar 
habit  of  growth,  and  their  flowers  appearing  nearly  about  the 
fame  period.  OlT-fets  are  capab  e of  being  feparated  from 
the  old  plants  every  third  or  fourth  year. 


The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  multiplied  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  the  autumnal  feafon,  and  planting  them  out  in  fuch 
places  as  are  moift,  warm,  and  fheltercd  in  the  different  clumps, 
borders,  and  other  parts  where  the  foil  is  frefli,  and  not  im- 
pregnated with  manure.  But  that  it  may  flower  in  perfec- 
tion it  fhould  have  the  protection  of  glafles  during  the  win- 
ter. And  in  this  view  a few  of  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
pots,  which  will  afford  great  convenience  for  the  purpofe. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies  the  increafe  may  be  readily 
effeCted  by  flowing  the  feeds,  either  in  the  fituations  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  or  in  beds  formed  for  the  purpofe, 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring  months,  thinning  the  young  plants 
out  afterwards  to  a few,  or  tranfplanting  them  into  other 
beds,  to  be  placed  in  rows  at  the  diitance  of  a foot  from  each 
other. 

They  often  come  up  well  from  felf-fown  feed,  and  fucceed 
perfectly  in  fhady  places. 

And  the  laft  fpecies  is  capable  of  being  increafed  either  by 
fowing  the  feeds  or  dividing  the  roots.  The  well  ripened 
feeds  fhould  be  put  into  the  ground,  or  the  parted  roots 
planted  out,  during  the  autumn,  either  in  pots  of  light  frefh 
mould,  or  in  warm  protected  parts  of  the  clumps  and  bor- 
ders. The  plants  fhould,  in  their  after  treatment,  be  pro- 
tected in  the  green-houfe,  or  in  the  ground  by  the  ufe  of  hand 
glaffes,  during  the  winter  feafon.  But  they  are  far  from 
increafing  fait  in  either  of  thefe  modes. 

All  thefe  plants  are  of  the  ornamental  clafs,  the  firft  fort 
adorning  the  fore  parts  of  the  beds,  clumps,  and  borders, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies  contribute  their  effeCts  to 
the  larger  compartments,  and  the  wildernefs  quarters,  and 
the  fecond  and  laft  difplay  themfelves  among  the  potted  col- 
lections. 

HELLEH,  Hellah,  or  Hillah,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  the  Arabian  Irak,  fituated  on  both  lides  of  the  Euphrates 
with  a bridge  of  communication,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  on  the  l'cite  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  The  gardens  are 
covered  with  fruit-trees,  particularly  palms,  fo  that  the  town 
appears  as  fituated  in  a wood  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Bagdad.  N. 
lat.  32°  20'.  W.  long.  43°  45'. 

HELLEFORS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Nericia  ; 40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Orebro. 

HELLELANDS,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Stavanger. 

HELLENES,  in  Ancient  Hijlory.  Sec  GrveCIA. 

HELLENIA,  in  Botany,  io  named  by  Willdenow  in 
honour  of  Charles  Nicholas  Hellenius,  profeffor  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Abo  in  Finland,  under  whofe  prelidency  numerous 
botanical  differtations,  in  Latin  or  Swedifh,  have  been  pub- 
lished. Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  4.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
307.  (Heritiera;  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  C.  17.  Alpinis  fpe- 
cies; Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  346.) — Ciafs  and 
order,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminete,  Linn. 
Canute,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular. 
Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; outer 
limb  in  three  deep  fegments,  the  upper  one  largeft  and 
pointed  ; inner  of  one  lip,  longer,  with  a little  tooth  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fide.  S/am.  Filament  one,  linear,  Alerter  than 
the  inner  lip,  extended  a little  beyond  the  anther,  in  a fmall 
rounded,  very  fliort  lobe,  either  entire  or  cloven  ; anther  at- 
tached by  its  back,  of  two  elliptical  lobes,  with  a channel 
between  them.  Fiji.  Gcrmen  inferior,  roundifh,  with  three 
furrows ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  a little  longer  than  the 
llamen ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  three- 
lobed,  cruftaceous,  brittle,  three-celled.  Seeds  feveral  in 
each  cell,  nearly  kidney-fhaped,  each  invelled  with  a foft 
arillus. 
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EfT.  Ch.  Anther  two-lobed,  embracing  the  ftyle,  with  a 
very  fhort,  rounded,  terminal  appendage.  Inner  limb  of  the 
corolla  a fimple  lip  with  a tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe. 
Capfule  cruitaceous,  brittle  feeds  with  an  arillus. 

This  genus,  eftablifhed  by  Retzius  and  Willdenow  on  no 
folid  principles,  the  only  clue  to  the  diftindlion  of  Scitami- 
nean  genera,  fince  publiihed  by  Mr.  Rofcoe,  and  founded 
on  the  form  of  the  filament,  being  then  unknown,  was  by 
the  ingenious  writer  la  It  named  referred  to  Alpinia.  He  had 
not  fcen  it  alive,  and  therefore  had  not  detected  the  fmall 
appendage  to  the  filament,  beyond  the  anther  ; which  Mr. 
Brown  has  pointed  out,  as  well  as  other  marks,  indicated 
above,  all  together  fufficient  to  ftamp  it  as  a good  genus. 
The  original  fpecies  is, 

1.  H.  Allughas.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  6.  17.  t.  1.  (Alughas; 
Linn.  Zeyl.  207.) — Lip  cloven.  Leaves  entire,  fmooth. 
Capfule  downy.  Style  fmooth. — Native  of  Ceylon.  About 
two  feet  high,  with  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth,  entire  leaves,  a 
foot  long  or  more  ; their  italks  fheathing.  Panicle  terminal, 
branched,  many-flowered,  downy,  with  fmall  downy  brableas 
at  its  fub-divifions.  Calyx  downy,  cloven.  Corolla  red, 
about  an  inch  long,  its  lip  divided  half  way  down,  obtufe, 
and  fomewhat  crenate.  Fruit  downy  and  brittle. 

To  this  Mr.  Brown  has  added  the  following. 

2.  H.  carulea.  Br.  Prodr.  308. — “ Lip  emarginate. 
Leaves  entire,  fmooth.  Capfule  fmooth.  Style  hairy.” — 
Native  of  New  Holland  within  the  tropics,  and  even  of  the 
country  near  Port  Jackfon. 

Retzius  and  Willdenow  enumerate  three  other  fpecies, 
alba,  chinenfis,  and  aquatica , which,  not  having  feen,  we  can- 
not certainly  tell  how  corredlly  they  are  referred  hither. 

HELLENISM,  a fort  of  Grecifm  : or  a phrafe  peculi- 
arly accommodated  to  the  genius  and  conftru&ion  of  the 
Greek  tongue. 

Hellenifm  is  diftinguiihed  from  Grecifm,  in  that  the  for- 
mer is  not  applied  to  authors  who  have  written  in  Greek  ; 
their  language,  it  is  evident,  fhould  be  a continual  hellenifm  ; 
but  it  is  applied  to  authors  who,  writing  in  fome  ocher  lan- 
guage, ufe  terms  and  expreflions  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

There  are  abundance  of  hellenifms  in  the  vulgate  verfion 
of  the  fcriptures. 

Hellenism  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Heathen- 
ifm  or  Gentilifm.  And  Heathens  are  called  Hellenes,  and 
Hellenifts,  by  our  ecclefiaftical  lnftorians,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret  efpecially,  in  their  hiftory  of  Julian's 
reign.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  Gentile  Greeks  are  inva- 
riably called  in  feripture  ’EaAwe,-,  Hellenes,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  EAAr.vi?-**,  or  Hcllenijls  ; which  fee. 

HELLENISTIC,  or  Hellenistic  language,  that  ufed 
among  the  Hellenifts. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  this  language.  Several  of  them, 
and  among  the  reft  Drufius  and  Scaliger,  take  it  to  be  the 
language  ufed  among  the  Grecian  Jews.  They  add,  that  it 
is  in  this  language  the  Greek  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint 
was  written,  and  even  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  com- 
pofed.  M.  Simon  calls  it  the  language  of  the  fynagogue. 

It  muft  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  any  peculiar  lan- 
o-uage  diftinft  from  all  others,  or  even  any  peculiar  dialed! 
of  the  Greek  ; in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  and 
the  Doric,  are  called  different  dialedts,  for  there  are  in  it  no 
peculiarities  in  the  inflexions  of  either  nouns  or  verbs.  It 
was  thusidenominated  to  Anew  that  it  was  Greek,  mixed  with 
Hebraifms  and  Syriacifms  ; or  that  the  phrafeology  is  He- 
brew, whilft  the  words  are  Greek.  This  lingular  manner  in 
the  ancient  tranflators  is  to  be  confidered  as  partly  intentional 
and  partly  accidental ; — partly  intentional,  becaufe,  from  the 
Scrupulous,  and  even  fuperllitious,  attachment  of  the  Jews, 
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not  only  to  the  words,  but  to  the  letters  and  fyllables,  to 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  original,  they  would  be  led  to  at- 
tempt a manner  of  tranflating  fo  fervilely  literal  as  is  always  in- 
compatible with  purity  in  the  language  into  which  the  tranfla- 
tion is  made  ; — partly  accidental,  becaufe,  even  without  de- 
fign,  a perfon  fpeaking  or  writing  a foreign  language,  fre- 
quently mingles  in  his  fpeech  the  idioms  of  his  native  tongue. 
One  fource  of  the  peculiarities  in  idioms  may  have  arifen 
from  this  circumftance,  that  the  tranflators  of  the  Septua- 
gint, though  Jews,  were  Alexandrians  : and  moreover  the 
habit  which  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  had  of  reading  the 
fcriptures  and  hearing  them  read,  whether  in  the  original  or 
in  the  ancient  verfion,  would,  by  infedling  their  ftyle,  co- 
operate with  the  tendency  which,  as  natives  of  Paleftine, 
they'  would  derive  from  couverfation,  to  intermix  Hebraifms 
and  Chaldaifms  in  their  writings.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  carry,  in  the  very  ex- 
preffion  and  idiom,  an  intrinfic  and  irrefiftible  evidence  of 
their  authenticity.  They  are  fuch  as,  in  refpedl  of  ftyle, 
could  not  have  been  written  but  by  Jews,  and  hardly  even 
by  Jews  fuperior  in  rank  and  education  to  thofe  wliofe  names 
they  bear. 

Salmaftus  rejedls  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned 
touching  the  Helleniftic  language,  and  has  written  two 
volumes  on  the  fubjedt,  in  which  there  is  not  a little  logo- 
machia. 

HELLENISTS,  Hellenists,  a term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  which  in  the 
Englilh  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

This  term  Grecians  occurs  only  thrice  in  our  Englifh  ver- 
fion of  the  New  Teftament,  viz.  Acts,  vi.  1.  ch.  ix.  29.  and 
xi.  20.  But  it  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  in  the  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  paffages  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  has 
Greeks  ; which  is  alfo  the  reading  in  the  third  text,  not 
only  in  the  Alexandrian  manufeript,  but  likewife  in  the 
Latin  vulgate,  and  feveral  other  verfions,  whence  it  is 
concluded  by  Dr.  Lardner,  that  the  fame  perfons  are 
not  intended  in  the  third  and  laft  texts,  as  in  the  two  former. 
The  critics  have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  lignification 
of  the  term.  Some  learned  writers  have  enumerated  r.o 
lefs  than  feven  different  opinions.  (See  Fabr.  Bib.  Grace. 
1.  iv.  c.  6.  t.  iii.  p.  226.  Wolfii  Cunc  ad  a£l.  vi.  1 ) The 
moil  prevailing  opinions,  however,  are  thefe  two.  Some  by 
this  appellation  underftand  Jews  born  out  of  Judea,  who 
fpake  Greek,  and  ufed  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment in  their  fynagogues.  Oecumenius,  in  his  fcholia  in 
Adis,  vi.  1 . obferves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  underftod  as  fignify- 
ing  thofe  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  who  {poke 
Greek,  tAAr,u.;t  c 6 The  authors  of  the  vulgate 
verfion,  indeed,  render  it  like  ours  “ Grceci but  Meffrs.  Du 
Port  Royal,  “ Juifs  Grecs,”  i.e.  Greek  or  Grecian  Jews : 
fuppofing  that  the  term  refers  to  the  Jews  who  fpoke  in 
Greek,  and  who  are  thus  diftinguiihed  from  the  Jews  called 
“ Hebrews,”  i.e.  thofe  who  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that, 
time.  Thefe  Grecian  Jews,  or  Hellenifts,  it  is  faid,  were 
thofe  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts,  whdre  the  Greek 
tongue  prevailed ; and  to  whom  we  owe  the  Greek  verfion 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  called  the  Septuagint  ; which  fee.  See 
alfo  the  preceding  article. 

Salmafius  and  Voflius  are  of  a different  fentiment  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hellenifts.  The  latter  will  only  have  them  to 
be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  interefts. 

Scaliger  is  reprefented,  in  the  Scaligerana,  as  affecting  the 
Hellenifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece  and  otherplaces, 
and  who  read  the  Greek  bible  in  their  fynagogue,  and  ufed 
the  Greek  language,  in  facris  : and  thus  they  were  oppofed 
to  the  Hebrew  Jews,  who  performed  their  public  worfiiip 
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in  the  Hebrew  tongue  5 and  in  this  fenfe  (he  fays)  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  a Hebrew  of  the  Hebrew:,  Phil.  iii.  5. 
i.  e.  a Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Heller 
nilts  are  thus  properly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John,  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks  by 
birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytes  to  the  Jewifh  religion. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  “ Preliminary  Diftertations,’’  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles  a diftinc- 
tion  made  between  thofe  Jews  who  ufed  the  Greek  language, 
and  the  Hebrews,  or  thofe  who  fpoke  the  language  of  Palef- 
tine,  and  of  the  territory  of  Babylon,  which  they  afferted  to 
call  Hebrew.  Accordingly  he  fuppofes  that  thofe  called 
Grecians  in  Arts,  vi.  1.  were  Jews  : and  this  he  infers  from 
the  hiitory.  Thus  he  fays  that  this  event  happened  before 
Peter  was  fpecially  called  to  preach  the  gofpcl  to  Cornelius 
and  his  family,  who  were  the  firll  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to 
Chrift.  Beiides,  fays  this  writer,  though  the  word  “ Gre- 
cian,” made  life  of  in  our  tranflation  is  fynonymous  with 
“ Greek,”  yet  the  term  employed  in  the  original  is  never 
applied  in  the  New  Teftament  to  Pagan  Greeks,  but  folely 
to  thofe  Jews  who  had  refided  always  or  moftly  in  Grecian 
cities,  and  confequently  whofe  common  tongue  was  Greek. 
The  Gentile  Greeks  are  invariably  called  in  feripture 
*£XX*i»sj  (fee  Hellenes),  whereas  the  term  ufed  in  the 
place  quoted  is  “£XXr,n,-ai,  a word  which  even  in  claffical  au- 
thors does  not  mean  Greeks,  but  “ imitators  of  the  Greeks,” 
or  “ thofe  who  write  or  fpeak  Greek  being  a derivation 
from  the  word  'tXKwfyt  to  fpeak  Greek,  or  imitate  the 
Greeks. 

• The  fecond  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Grecians,  or 
Hellenifts,  is  that  advanced  by  Be/a,  and  adopted  by  Baf- 
nage,  Pearfon,  I.ardner,  and  others,  which  fuppofes  that 
they  were  profelytes,  or  men  of  other  nations,  who  had  em- 
braced the  Jewifh  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  profelytes  to 
Judaifm.  Accordingly,  in  Adis,  vi.  (.  they  are  contralled 
with  the  Hebrews,  by  whom  are  meant  native  Jews,  de- 
feendants  of  Abraham  and  Ifrael.  Hebrews  was  a very 
honourable,  and  the  molt  ancient  denomination  of  the  Jewifh 
people.  It  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Abraham  and  his 
defeendants  by  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  when  Mofes  was  fent  to 
condudl  the  people  of  Ifrael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
(Exod.  iii.  6.  15.  16.  18.  iv.  5.)  It  was  a common  de- 
nomination of  the  children  of  llrael  during  their  abode  in 
Egypt ; and  in  the  firll  book  of  Samuel,  it  is  often  ufed  as 
equivalent  to  Ifraelites,  or  the  people  of  llrael  ; but  it  is  fel- 
dom  found  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  In  the 
laws,  recorded  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  (fee  Exod.  xxi.  2. 
Dent.  xv.  12.  Lev.  xxv.  44 — 46.)  ; three  forts  of  perfons 
are  clearly  diftinguifhed,  viz.  Hebrews,  or  children  of  Ifrael, 
that  is,  native  Jews  ; then  fir  angers  fojourning  among  them , or 
.profelytes  ; and  lallly.  Heathens,  that  is,  the  nations,  or 
Gentiles.  Indeed,  the  denomination  Hebrew  was  peculiar 
to  the  defeendants  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  ; nor  were  the 
people  of  Ifrael  called  Jews,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Bu- 
bylonilh  captivity.  In  the  New  Teftament  there  are  three 
places  where  this  title  is  found,  viz.  2 Cor.  xi.  22.  Philip, 
iii.  5.  and  Arts,  vi.  1.  As  Paul  was  a Hebrew,  though 
born  out  of  Judea,  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  where  the  Greek 
tongue  was  ufed,  we  are  fully  allured,  that  by  the  Grecians 
cannot  be  meant  Jews,  who  ufed  the  Greek  language. 
From  all  the  texts,  alleged  from  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment, it  appears,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  that  the  denomination 
■or  chararter  of  Hebrew,  is  the  privilege  of  birth,  not  of 
choice,  or  acqiulition,  or  accidental  circumftance.  All  de- 
feendents  of  Abraham  by  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  wherever  they 
are  born,  and  whatever  language  they  ufe,  are  Hebrews  ; 
nor  can  any  other  men  be  Hebrews,  but  thofe  only  wins  are 
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defeended  from  Abraham.  This  is  the  firll  confideration, 
tending  to  determine,  who  thefe  Grecians  were.  That  they 
were  profelytes  may  be  further  argued  from  the  neglert 
with  which  they  were  treated.  Their  widows  were  difre- 
garded,  no  allowances  or  diftributions  were  made  to  them. 
For  this  neglert  two  reafons  are  alleged : they  were  few 
in  number,  and  they  were  defpifed.  Native  Jews,  defend- 
ants of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  would  of  courfe  have 
been  preferred  to  profelytes  ; but  there  is  no  reafon  .why 
any  Jews  Ihould  have  been  neglerted,  merely  becaufe  they 
were  born  out  of  Judea,  and  ufed  the  Greek  language. 
But  profelytes  might  be.  overlooked,  becaufe  they  were 
reckoned  much  inferior  to  Ifraelites.  Thefe  were  far  from 
enjoying  equal  civil  privileges  with  the  children  of  Ifrael. 
(See  Jerem.  ch.  xxxiv.  and  the  laws  above  referred  to  in  the 
books  of  Mofes.)  Who  thefe  profelytes  mentioned  Arts, 
vi.  1.  and  ix.  29.  were,  it  is  not  eai'y  to  afeertain.  There 
might  be  many  fuch  perfons  in  Judea,  and  in  other  countries 
all  over  the  world  where  the  Jewifh  people  refided  ; lome 
of  them  might  have  been  defeendants  of  thofe  who  had 
joined  themfehes  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  in  former  times  ; 
and  others  might  have  been  new  converts  to  the  Jewifh 
religion  ; fome  of  thofe,  who  at  the  time  when  the  event 
above  mentioned  occurred,  lived  in  Judea,  were  poor,  and 
were  pofiiblv  the  fervants  of  the  Roman  governor,  or  of 
their  officers,  who  coming  to  Judea  with  their  mailers, 
might  have  been  converted  to  the  Jevvifli  religion.  There 
were  others  who  had  ferved  Jews  out  of  Judea,  and  who, 
unwilling  to  ferve  heathens,  might  feck  fublillence  in  Judea. 
It  is  farther  urged  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that  thefe 
Grecians  were  profelytes,  that  upon  their  complaints,  a pro- 
felyte  was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  feven,  to  prefide  in  the 
daily  miniftration,  even  Nicholas  of  Antioch.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner thinks,  there  is  great  propriety  in  St.  Luke’s  ftyle, 
calling  the  Jews,  who  were  of  the  feed  of  Ifrael,  Hebrews, 
and  profelytes,  Hellenifts,  Grecians,  or  perhaps  Hellenes, 
Greeks,  From  their  origin  ; the  latter  being,  perhaps,  the 
true  reading,  as  the  former  appellation  is  ufed  only  by  St. 
Luke  in  this  book,  and  is  thought  not  to  occur  in  any  other 
writer  fo  ancient,  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  fome  Chriftians.  A Hebrew,  denoting  a Jew 
by  ancient  defeent,  mull  be  fitly  oppofed  to  Grecians, 
thereby  underftanding  profelytes,  who  were  Jews  by  reli- 
gion only,  and  not  by  birth.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  xi. 
Campbell’s  Prelim.  Diff.  p.  5 — 10. 

HELLENODICiE,  EAA»voJ»!cai,in  Antiquity, the  dirertors 
or  preliderits  of  the  Olympian  games.  At  lirlt  this  office 
was  exerciied  by  Iphitus  alone,  and  it  continued  for  200 
yeais  to  be  executed  by  a fingle  perfon  ; but  in  the  50th 
Olympiad  the  number  increafed  to  two,  who  were  chofen 
by  lot  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Ekeans,  and  in  the 
75th  Olympiad  it  was  increafed  to  nine  ; three  of  whom 
had  the  direction  of  the  equeftrian  exercifes,  three  prelided 
at  the  Pentathlon,  and  the  remaining  three  had  the  inipertion 
of  the  other  games.  Two  Olympiads  after  a tenth  was 
added  ; and  in  the  103d  Olympiad,  the  college  of.  Hel- 
lenodics  confifted  of  twelve,  anfwering  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Elxans,  out  of  each  of  which  was  chofen  one  Hellenodic, 
The  number  of  Elsean  tribes,  and  of  courfe.  that  of  the 
Hcllenodics,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  eight  ; but  in  the 
1 08th  Olympiad,  they  returned  to  the  former  number  of 
ten,  and  fo  continued.  They  afiembled  in  a place  called 
ySuuuir,  in  the  Elcean  forum,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  refide  ten  months  before  the  celebration  of  the  games, 
to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offered  themfelvcs  to  contend, 
performed  their  ■os^oyvyv^a-yxTa,  or  preparatory  exercifes,  and 
to  be  inllruded  in  all  the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men 
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called  vofxotfaxxe-:,  i.e.  keepers  of  the  laws.  And  the  better 
to  prevent  all  unjufi  practices,  they  were  farther  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  adl  impartially,  would  take 
no  bribes,  nor  difeover  the  reafon  for  which  they  difiiked  or 
approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  folemnity  they 
fat  naked,  having  before  them  the  viclorial  crown  till  the  exer- 
cifes  were  finilhed,  and  then  it  was  prefented  to  whomfoever 
they  adjudged  it.  Neverthelefs,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the 
Hellenodicce  to  the  Olympian  fenate.  The  direction  and 
arrangement  of  all  matters  belonging  to  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival, the  proclaiming  of  the  cefTation  of  arms,  the  excluding 
from  the  facrifices  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  by  refufmg  to  fubmit  to  their  cenfures, 
the  increafmg  or  diminiflung  of  the  number  of  the  exer- 
cifes,  &c.  belonged  to  the  liellenodics  as  well  as  the  Super- 
intendence of  the  games,  and  the  bellowmcnt  of  the  olive- 
crown.  This  power  of  excommunicating  thofe  who  were 
refractory  or  contumacious,  which  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
ercifed  upon  whole  nations,  rather  than  particular  perfons, 
.rave  the  Hellenodics  great  dignity  and  authority  among 
the  Several  people  of  Greece  ; as  the  corporal  punithment 
and  pecuniary  penalties  inflicted  by  their  orders  upon  private 
offenders,  held  even  the  greateft  in  dread  of  infringing  the 
Olympic  laws,  and  kept  in  order  that  vaft  affembly,  which 
was  compofed  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  of  every 
reo-ion  and  colony  of  Greece.  In  the  public  execution  of 
their  office,  the  Hellenodics  were  clothed  in  purple  robes,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  that  ufual  enfign  of  magillracy,  a 
wand  or  feeptre  ; and  it  feems  probable  alfo,  that  all  the 
Grecians  who  afiiiled  at  the  Olympic  games  were  adorned 
with  crowns  or  garlands.  The  Hellenodics  took  their  Ra- 
tions at  different  parts  of  the  Radium,  and  the  fenior  had 
the  precedency  of  the  reR.  In  the  exercife  of  the  power 
of  excommunication,  they  were  Supported  by  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  men  of  Greece. 
WeR’s  Differtation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  § 5.  Pott. 
Archceol.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  tom.  i.  p.  448. 

HELLENODICiEUM,  EXAwoJixa.ov,  the  place  where 
the  hellenodicae  were  ufed  to  aflemble. 

HELLENOTAMIiE,  EXXwo/apiJti,  Athenian  officers 
appointed  to  receive  the  money  due  from  the  tributary 
cities. 

They  were  alfo  called  hellenotamhei. 

HELLESPONT,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
the  Rrait  which  formed  a communication  between  the  iEgean 
fea  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Propontis,  or  the  lea  of 
Marmara.  Thofe  geographers  who  have-  moR  accurately 
Surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  this  Rrait,  afiign  about 
Sixty  miles  to  its  winding  courfe,  and  about  three  miles 
to  its  ordinary  breadth.  The  narroweR  part  of  the  chan- 
nel is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkifli  caflles, 
between  the  cities  of  CeRus  or  SeRus,  and  Abydus.  It 
was  in  this  part  that  Leander  braved  the  paflage  of  the 
flood  for  the  poffeffion  of  his  miflrefs.  Here  it  was  likewife, 
in  a place,  where  the  diRance  between  the  oppofite  banks 
cannot  exceed  500  paces,  that  Xerxes  impofed  a ftu- 
pendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfporting 
into  Europe  170  myriads  of  barbarians.  ( See  Constanti- 
nople.) This  Rrait  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  “ Hellenes,’’  and  to  have  been  called  the  “ Sea  of 
the  Hellenes,”  becaufe  on  the  banks  of  this  Rrait  they  be- 
o-an  to  form  their  Greek  eRablifliments.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, di [Satisfied  with  this  Simple  etymology,  have  lought 
its  name  in  the  event  that  gave  occafion  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  which  fee. 

Hellespont  was  alfo  tlie  name  of  a province  of  Alia 
Minot,  being  that  which  had  been  called  Mylia,  and  which 


was  one  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  diocefe  of  Afia,  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii. 

HELLtN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Murcia  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Chinchilla. 

HELLO,  a town  of  Pruflia,  at  the  eafiern  extremity  of 
the  Hohe  Nerang  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Dantzic. 

HELLOT,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1686,  and 
defiined  by  his  friends  for  the  profeffion  of  theology,  but, 
accidentally  meeting  with  a book  of  chemifiry,  'Tie  made 
that  fcience  the  principal  purfuit  of  his  life.  From  the 
year  1718  to  1732,  he  was  employed  as  the  compiler  of  the 
“ Gazette  de  France.”  Fie  tranflated  Schlutter’s  work  on 
the  “ Fufions  of  Ores,  and  on  Founderies,”  and  inferted  his 
own  notes  and  remarks.  He  publilhed  a work,  entitled 
“ L’Art  de  la  Teinturc  dcs  Laines  et  Etoffes  de  Laines,” 
which  is  reckoned"  a very  valuable  treatife,  and  is  the  firil  in 
which  chemical  principles  are  applied  to  the  pradtice  of  the 
art.  Fie  furnilhed  many  articles  to  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,”  and  fome  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1766. 

HELLOTIA,  'EXKtuhv,  in  Antiquity,  two  feflivals,  one 
of  which  was  celebrated  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa, 
called  hellotia  ; the  other  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians, 
with  folemn  games  and  races,  wherein  young  men  contended, 
running  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  See  a farther 
account  of  tliele  feRivals  in  Pott.  Archaeol.  Gra;c.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  393. 

HELLOTIS,  E/.XaTt',  a myrtle  garland,  carried  in 
proceflion  with  Europa’ s bones  at  the  feilival  called  Hel« 
lotia. 

This  garland  was  no  lefs  than  twenty  cubits  in  circum- 
ference. 

Hells,  in  the  Iron  Manufacture,  are  fmall  blafi  fur- 
naces ufed  for  the  re-melting  of  iron  for  cafiing  at  the 
founderies. 

HELM,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a long  and  flat  piece  of 
timber,  or  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  pieces,  fufpended  along 
the  hind-part  of  a fhip's  Rern-poR,  where  it  turns  upon 
hinges  to  the  right  or  left,  ferving  to  direft  the  courfe  of 
the  veflel.  The  helm  is  ufually  compofed  of  three  parts, 
vi-z.  the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmail 
veflels,  where  the  wheel  is  unneceflary. 

Helm,  a -lee  the.  See  A-lee. 

Helm,  hear  up  the.  See  Bearing. 

Helm,  eafe  the.  See  Ease. 

Helm,  port  the.  See  Port. 

Helm,  right  the,  or  helm  the  midjhip.  See  Right. 

FI  elm,  Jhiftlng  the.  See  Shifting. 

Helm , Jlarhoard  the.  See  Starboard. 

Helm,  in  Chenujlry,  is  the  head  of  a Rill  or  alembic  ; 
thus  called,  becauie  in  figure  it  fometiines  refembles  a helm 
or  helmet. 

Flence,  to  bring  the  thing  over  the  helm  is  the  fame  as  to 
force  it  by  fire  up  to  the  top  of  the  veflel,  that  it  may  diltil 
down  into  the  receiver  by  the  beak  of  the  head. 

And  when  they  fay,  fuch  a thing  cannot  be  brought  over 
the  helm,  they  mean  that  it  is  of  too  fixed  a nature  to  be 
railed  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Helm,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  occafionally  employed 
to  denote  a hovel.  It  is  likewife  fometiines  made  ufe  of 
to  iignify  Rraw  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of  thatch.  See 
Thatch. 

HELMSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Wolfenbnttle,  containing  two  fauxbonrgs, 
three  churches,  and  an  univerfity  founded  by  duke  Julius, 
in  1576,  ;m  anatomical  theatre,  and  a public  library,  and, 

having 
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having  near  it  a medicinal  fpring  ; 17  miles  E.  of  Wolfen- 
buttle.  N.  lat,  52°  15'.  E.  long.  11  ' 8'. 

HELMET,  or  Helm,  an  ancient  armour  of  defence, 
worn  by  the  cavaliers,  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments,  as  a 
cover  and  defence  of  the  head  ; and  (till  ufed  by  way  of  a 
creft  or  ornament  over  the  Afield  or  coat  of  arms,  or  at  the 
top  of  the  efcutchecn. 

The  helmet  is  known  by  divers  other  names,  as  the  bead- 
piece,  Jlecl  cap,  See.  The  Germans  call  it  helm  or  hellem ; the 
Italians  elms,  the  French  cafque , as  did  alfo  the  ancient 
Englifh. 

The  helmet  covered  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an 
aperture  about  the  eyes,  fectirt-d  by  bars,  which  ferved  as  a 
vifor. 

Helmets  have  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries,  in 
refpecl  both  of  their  form  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
arc*  made,  and  as  th?  heralds  of  ancient  times  have  ufed  them 
both  as  charges  within,  and  ornaments  without  the  fliield, 
they  are  varioufly  reprefented  in  ancient  heraldic  drawings. 
The  matter  of  which  helmets,  as  reprefented  in  heraldry,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  made,  according  to  the  do&rine  laid  down 
by*  the  Germans,  is  gold,  (ilver,  and  Heel ; which,  as  they 
fay,  (hew  three  degrees  of  dignity,  viz.  thofe  of  fovereign 
princes  are  of  gold,  thofe  of  the  nobility  are  of  filver,  and 
thofe  of  gentlemen  are  of  polilhed  fteel. 

In  France,  whence  all  our  heraldry  originally  came,  the 
following  rules  obtained : 

A perfon  newly  ennobled,  or  made  a gentleman,  bears 
over  his  efcutcheon  a helmet  of  bright  iron  or  fteel,  in  pro- 
file,  or  {landing  (ideways  ; the  vifor  quite  clofe. 

A gentleman  of  three  defeents  bears  it  a little  open,  but 
ft  ill  in  profile,  (hewing  three  bars  of  the  vifor. 

Ancient  knights,  & c.  have  it  in  profile,  but  (hewing  five 
bars ; the  edges  of  filver. 

A baron’s  helmet  is  of  filver ; the  edges  gold,  with  (even 
bars  neither  quite  in  profile,  nor  yet  in  front,  with  a coronet 
over  it  adorned  wiih  pearls. 

Vifcounts  and  earls  formerly  bore  a filver  helmet,  with 
gold  edges,  its  pofition  like  the  former  ; but  now'  they  bear 
it  quite  fronting,  with  a coronet  over  it. 

Marquifes  bear  a filver  helmet,  damafleed,  fronting,  with 
eleven  bars,  and  their  coronet. 

Dukes  and  princes  have  their  helmet,  damalkcd,  fronting, 
the  vifor  almoft  open,  and  without  bars,  with  then  coronets 

over  them.  „ . ...... 

Laftly,  the  helmets  of  kings  and  princes  are  all  ot  gold, 
damafleed  full  fronting,  and  the  vifor  quite  open,  and  with- 
out bars.  . . - 

The  helmets  of  baftards  are  to  be  turned  to  the  lei  t,  to 

denote  their  baitardy. 

Our  ancient  Englilh  heralds  allotted  many  degrees  to  theie 
ornamental  helmets;  but  at  prefent  we  retain  only  the  fol- 
lowing five:  viz.  1.  The  full-faced  helmet,  with  fix  bars, 
all  of  gold  damafleed,  for  the  fovereign,  and  princes  of  the 
blood  2.  The  full-faced  helmet,  with  five  bars;  the 
helmet  fteel,  and  the  bars  and  bread-part  gold,  for  dukes 
and  marquifes.  3.  A.  profile  or  fide-ftanding  helmet  of 
fteel,  the  bars,  hades,  orgriels,  and  ornaments  gold,  for 
earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons.  4.  A full-faced  helmet  ot 
fteel  with  its  beaver  or  vifor  open,  for  baronets  and  knights, 
c.  A profile  or  fide-ftanding  fteel  helmet,  with  the  vifor 
(hut,  for  an  efquire.  (See  Plate  oj  Heraldry.)  1 liofe 
turned  fide  ways  are  fuppofed  to  be  giving  ear  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  fuperiors  ; and  thofe  right  forwards  to  be 
giving  orders  with  abfolute  authoiity..  . 

When  helmets  appear  as  bearings  in  arms,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  they  are  always  to  be  reprefented  in  paint. 


ing  like  thofe  adopted  for  efqtiires,  unlefs  in  their  original 
blazon,  they  are  ex  prefled  to  be  otherwife  circumflanced. 
If  two  helmets  are  placed  on  one  fliield,  they  are  ufually  fet 
face  to  face,  in  imitation  of  the  method  pradlifed  by  the 
Germans,  who  fometiines  place  ten  or  more  helmets  on  a 
(hield  ; and  in  fuch  cafe,  they  fet  the  centre  helmet  affrontee , 
and  thofe  on  each  fide  looking  towards  that  in  the  centre. 

Helm rrr-jijh,  in  Natural  Hi/lory , the  fcolopendrites  or 
echinus  fpatagus,  or  fofiil  echinus  of  Dr.  Grew,  “ Rarities," 
p.  259. 

Helmet Jlower , in  Botany.  Sie  Aconttum. 

Helmet  pigeon , the  name  given  to  a particular  fpccies  oT 
pigeon,  called  by  Moore  the  columba  galeata.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  having  its  head  covered  with  a plumage  of  a 
dillindl  colour  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  appear- 
ing fomewhat  like  a helmet  covering  the  head.  It  is  a 
moderate-fized  pigeon,  a little  bigger  than  the  fpecies  called 
the  nun.  The  head,  tail,  and  flight-feathers  of  the  wings, 
are  always  of  the  fame  colour,  which  is  either  black,  red, 
or  yellow,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  blue;  the  reft  of 
the  body  is  all  white.  They  are  red-eyed,  and  have  no  hoed 
like  that  of  the  nun,  otherwife  they  approach  much  to  that 
fpecies.  Moore’s  Columbarium,  p.  48. 

Helmet-/?o«c,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a name  which  Dr, 
Grew  has  applied  to  feveral  lpecics  of  echinites,  or  foflil 
echinus,  of  which  he  difting nifties  four  kinds,  the  foft-oval, 
the  hard-oval,  the  blunt-conic,  and  the  (harp-conic,  and. 
figures  and  deferibes  feveral  varieties  of  each,  p.  259.  and 
60  of  his  “ Rarities  of  Grefham  College.”  See  Galea. 

HELMINTHAGOGA,  of  r,  worm , and  ceyie,  / 
expel,  medicines  contrived  to  deftroy  and  expel  worms. 

HELMINTH OLI  THUS,  of  e \yuv.-,  worm , and  XiSo-;, 
Jlone , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  pe- 
trified bodies  refembling  worms.  Of  thefe  he  enumerates 
24  different  genera. 

Helmintholithus,  is  the  fixth  of  the  eighth  genera  into 
which  the  late  Mr.  William  Martin  divided  the  reliquia  or 
foffft  organic  remains  (Outlines,  p.  186.),  and  includes 
therein  the  feparated  parts  of  worms,  which  are  not  fabri- 
cated by  fuch  worms.  Of  this  genera  four  fpecies  were  dif- 
covered  by  the  author  in  the  ft  rata  of  Derby  (hire,  called 
entrochites,  and  are  figured  in  his  “ Petrificata  Derbienfia,” 
viz.  E.  laevis,  or  even-jointed  entrochite,  tab.  2,  3,  and 
24;  E.  prominens,  or  convex-jointed  entrochite;  E.  verru- 
cofus,  or  warted  entrochite;  and  the  E.  annulatus,  or  ring- 
jointed  entrochite.  See  Entrochus. 

HELMINTHO  FHECA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
Vaillant  to  a genus  of  plants,  fince  deferibed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  name  of picris. 

HLLMIN  t I A,  is  derived  from  \\y.w;,  *9ic,  a worm,  or 
maggot,  becaufe  its  rugofe  feed  fomewhat  rcfembles  the 
figure  and  attitude  of  fuch  animals. — Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1607.  .Tuff.  170.  Gaertn.  t.  1 59. — Clafs  and  order,  Syn- 
genejia  Polygamia  JF.  qualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  Semi-- 

Jlofatlofa,  Linn.  Cichoraccee,  Juff.--This  genus,  which  is 
comprehended  iu  the  Pins  of  Linnaeus,  was  originally 
feparated  by  Vaillant,  who  called  it  Helminlotbeca , but  we 
have  given  the  name  adopted  by  Juffieuand  Gartner,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  too  nearly  allied  to  Picris  to  he 
decidedly  feparated  from  that  genus.  The  moll  important 
mark  of  dillindhon  between  Picris  and  Helmintia  confifts  in 
the  former  having  the  crown  of  its  feed  fefiile,  whereas  it? 
the  latter  it  (lands  upon  a ftalk.  The  only  fpecies  of  this 
fuppofed  genus,  according  to  Willdcnow  and  Julfieu,  is 
Picris  echioides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11.14.  Sm.  Fh  Brit.  814, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  972.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  51. 

h.  ELMO  NT,  John  Baptist  Vav,  in  Biography,  a cl  if,. 
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tinguifhed  leader  in  the  chemical  fchool  of  medicine,  was 
born  of  a noble  family  at  Bruflels  in  the  year  1577.  He 
exhibited  very  early  proofs  of  fuperior  abilities,  and  had 
finifhed  the  ufual  courfes  of  philofophy  at  the  fchools  of 
Louvain,  in  his  feventeenth  year.  Before  this  time  he  feems 
to  have  difcovered,  that  much  of  what  was  called  feience 
and  philofophy  in  books,  was  a frivolous  parade  of  hypo- 
thefis,  and  contained  very  little  of  certainty  or  truth  : and 
fuch  was  his  ardour  for  real  knowledge,  that  before  his 
twentieth  year  was  completed,  he  is  faid  to  have  perufed  the 
works  of  Galen  twice,  thofe  of  Hippocrates  once,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  almoft  all  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  and 
to  have  made  a great  collection  of  obfervations  from  them. 
He  feemed  to  have  gained  an  indiilinCt  notion  of  the  necef- 
iity  of  experiment  and  induction,  in  order  to  gain  aCtual 
information  ; but  never  fufficiently  methodized  his  ideas  on 
the  fubjeCt,  to  be  able  to  purfue  that  plan  with  its  full  ad- 
vantage. . Difgufted  with  books,  he  quitted  his  native  coun- 
try,  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Louvain,  and 
commenced  a courfe  of  rambling,  which  continued  during 
ten  years  ; in  which  he  attended  with  equal  zeal,  the  pro- 
fefTors  of  magic  and  philofophy  ; and  he  alfo  learned  fome 
pra&ical  chemiilry  from  an  illiterate  man,  whom  he  met  by 
accident.  In  1609  he  married  a noble  lady,  of  large  for- 
tune, with  whom  he  retired  to  Vilforde,  where,  being  likely 
to  meet  with  few  interruptions,  he  might  profecute  his  in- 
vefligation  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  with  unceafing 
diligence.  The  empirical  knowledge,  which  he  had  gained, 
of  the  ufe  of  certain  chemical  remedies,  re-called  his  attention 
to  medicine  ; and  although  he  debited  from  vifiting  the  fick, 
or  receiving  money  for  his  affiftance,  great  numbers  fre- 
quented his  houfe,  and  he  boalls  in  his  writings  of  having 
cured  feveral  thoufands  of  people  annually.  For  a period 
of  thirty  years  he  purfued  his  refearches  into  the  pvodufts 
of  nature,  with  a perfeverance  and  indultry  that  almolt  ex, 
ceed  belief,  and  left  few  of  the  known  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  bodies  unexamined.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  in- 
veftigations  in  his  laboratory  at  Vilforde,  he  neceffarily  fell 
upon  the  difcovery  of  feveral  of  the  products  of  decompofi- 
tion,  and  of  new  combination,  which  chemiftry  affords: 
among  thefe  he  feems  to  have  been  the  firll  to  notice  the 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  the  fpirit  of  fulphur  per  campanam,  as 
it  Was  called,  and  the  aerial  part  of  the  fpa-waters, 
■which  he  firll  denominated  gas,  (from  the  German  geijl, 
gholt,  or  fpirit,)  and  feveral  other  fubftances.  Among 
thefe  were  many  articles  poffefiing  confiderable  inluence 
upon  the  living  body,  which,  being  contrafted  with  the 
inertnefs  of  the  fimples  of  the  Galenical  practice,  roufed 
and  confirmed  his  former  opinions  againlt  the  dodlrines  of 
that  fchool ; which  he  now  attacked  with  great  ardour  and 
ftrength  of  argument,  and  which  he  gieatly  contributed  to 
overthrow.  He  (hewed  the  abfurdity  of  the  Galenical  hy- 
pothecs of  the  four  elements,  the  four  qualities,  the  four 
degrees  of  thefe,  and  the  four  humours,  all  equally  gra- 
tuitous; and  pointed  out  the  confequent  falfe  and  erroneous 
praflice  deduced  from  fuch  an  hypothefes.  (See  Galen.) 
But  partly  in  imitation  of  Paracelfus,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  partly  from  an  attempt  to  generalize  the  con- 
fufed  mafs  of  new  fa£ls,  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  the  whole  fyftem  of  medicine  to  the  principles 
of  chemiilry,  and  fubllituted  a jargon  as  unintelligible,  and 
hypothefes  as  gratuitous  as  thofe  which  he  had  attempted  to 
refute.  He  publilhed  from  time  to  time  a variety  of  works, 
by  which  he  obtained  conliderable  reputation.  The  eledlor 
of  Cologne,  who  was  himfelf  attached  to  chemical  inquiries, 
held  him  in  great  efleem  ; and  lie  received  from  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II.,  and  his  two  fucceflbrs,  invitations  to  the  court 


of  Vienna;  but  he  preferred  his  laboratory  and  cabinet  to 
thefe  proffered  honours.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  December, 

1 644,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  firll  work  was  entitled  “ De  Magnetica  Vulnerum 
Naturali  et  Legitima  Curatione,  contra  Johannem  Roberti 
Soc.  Jefu  Theologum,”  Paris,  1621,  8vo.  His  next  pub- 
lication was  relative  to  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  “ De  Spadanis 
Fontibus,”  Liege,  1624,  Svo.  Next  followed,  after  a long 
interval,  “ Febrium  Doclrina  inaudita,”  Antwerp,  1642, 
X2mo.;  and  “ Opufcula  Medica  inaudita,  x.  De  Lithiali ; 
2.  De  Febribus ; 3.  De  Humoribus  Galcni ; 4.  De  Pefle,” 
Cologne,  1644,  8vo.  On  his  deatli  he  requelled  his  fon  to 
colledl  his  papers,  as  well  the  incomplete  as  the  finifhed  ones, 
and  to  publifh  them  in  the  way  which  he  thought  the  bed. 
They  were  fent  to  the  printer,  without  correction,  and 
without  any  regard  to  conneftion  or  arrangement,  and  pub- 
lifiied  at  Amfterdam  in  1648,  in  4to.,  under  the  title  of 
“ Ortus  Medicinse,  id  eft,  initia  Phyfiese  inaudita,  pro-1 
grefi'us  Medicinal  Novus  in  Morborum  ultionem  ad  Vitam 
longam.’’  Under  the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia,’-  tliefe  works 
have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  places,  and  in  various 
languages:  the  moll  correcl  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
in  1652,  by  Elzevir.  They  are  now  confulted  only  as 
curiofities  ; but,  with  much  error  and  jargon,  they  contain 
many  fhrewd  remarks,  and  curious  fpeculations,  and  many 
fails  which  were  at  that  time  new.  He  anticipated,  in  ob- 
feure  glimpfes,  as  it  were,  feveral  of  the  important  dif- 
coveries,  as  well  as  the  hypothefes  of  later  times:  his  Ar- 
chdeus  lias  been  foftened  down  into  the  vis  medicatrix  nalura 
of  Hoffmann  and  Cullen  ; his  doClrine  of  ferments  was 
adopted  by  Silvius  and  his  followers;  and  he  greatly  cleared 
the  way  to  chemical  difeoveries.  Eloy.  Did.  Hill.  Hut- 
chinfon,  Med.  Biog.  Gen.  Biog. 

Helmoxt,  Jaques  Van,  was  an  hiftorical  painter  of 
confiderable  repute  among  the  Flemings.  He  was  fon  and 
difcipleof  Matthew  Van  Helmont,  a painter  of  merry-mak- 
ings, fairs.  See.  who  pradifed  his  art  with  much  fuccefs, 
though  of  no  great  weight  of  talent.  Lofing  his  father  at 
an  early  period  of  his  ftudies,  he  was  indebted  chiefly  to  his 
own  exertions  and  perfeverance  for  the  fuccefs  he  enjoyed. 

Flis  aim  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  ftyle  of  compo- 
fition  and  defign  ; aided  by  the  true  natural  feeling  for 
colouring,  which  his  countrymen  have  almoft  all  exhibited. 
Many  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  public  buildings  in  the 
Low  Countries  were  adorned  with  his  works,  fome  of 
which  have  been  tranfplanted  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
He  died  in  1726,  aged  43. 

Helmont,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brabant,  on  the  A a, 
with  an  old  caftle  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Bois  le  Due. 

HELMONTII  Luces.  See  Lulls  Helmontii. 

HELMSLEY.orHELMSLEV-BLACKWooD,  in  Geography, 
a market-town  and  parifh  in  the  wapentake  of  Rydall  and 
North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  England.  It  is  feated 
in  the  valley  called  Rye-dale,  through  which  the  river  Rye 
meanders.  In  the  year  1801,  the  town  contained  249 
houfes,  and  X4-49  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in 
the  manufaftory  of  cottons  and  iinens.  Here  was  formerly 
a caftle,  fome  remains  of  which  are  Hill  Handing.  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  general  Fairfax  attacked  the  caftle,  and 
battered  it.  The  walls  of  the  keep  are  ten  feet  in  thicknefs, 
and  other  parts  of  proportionate  folidity.  This  caftle  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  Robert  de  Rofs,  called  lord  Rofs, 
of  Hamlake.  The  feite  and  remains  belong  to  Robert  Duu*. 
combe,  cfq.  who  has  a handfomc  feat,  called  Duncombe 
Pjik,  at  the  diflance  or  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
Helmfley.  i lie  houfe  was  built  by  fir  John  Vanburgh,  in 
tnc  Loric  ftyle  of  architecture,  and  is  an  inierefting  fpecimcn 
.4  of 
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of  that  artid's  /kill.  The  faloon  difplay3  peculiar  magni- 
licence  ; and  the  whole  edifice,  with  its  valuable  colledlion 
of  works  of  art,  are  entitled  to  admiration  and  praife.  For 
an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  “ the  works  of 
the  late  Edward  Dayes,”  8vo.  1805.  In  a deep  and  well- 
wooded  dale,  about  three  miles  from  Helmfley,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Rye-Vale  abbey,  commonly  called  Rivaulx-abbey. 
The  ruins  are  fcattered  over  a confiderable  extent  of  ground, 
and  ilill  difplay  many  interelling  fragments  of  architecture  j 
but  the  chief  attraction  and  beauty  of  this  place  is  its 
fcenery.  On  each  hde  of  the  vale  the  hills  rife  to  a confi- 
dcrable  height,  and  are  finely  adorned  with  hanging  woods. 
In  the  work  already  referred  to  is  an  intereding  defeription 
of  the  ruins  and  the  contiguous  fcenery. 

HEI.MSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
WertUeim  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Wertheim. 

HELMSTATT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg. 

HELNAS,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Little 
Belt.  N.  lat.  55  9'.  E.  long.  io°  2'. 

HELODES,  formed  of  1X0  , marjh,  in  N.atural  H'Jlory, 
a term  applied  to  certain  plants,  to  fignify  their  place  of 
growth  to  be  in  fens,  bogs,  or  marfhy  places  ; thus  a kind 
of  St.  Peter’s  wort,  which  is  diltinguiihed  from  the  others 
by  being  hairy,  and  growing  always  in  boggy  places,  is 
called  by  Ray  and  others,  afeyrum  villofum  helodes. 

Hel  odes,  in  Medicine.  See  Elodes. 

HELOISE,  in  Biography,  was  born  about  the  year 
IJOI  or  1102,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  natural 
daughter  of  a pried,  but  was  brought  up  by  Fulbert,  a 
canon  of  Paris,  who  was  defirous  of  giving  her  an  education 
fuiiable  to  the  uncommon  talents  which  /lie  exhibited  while 
very  young.  Abelard,  as  we  have  feen,  (lee  the  article 
Abelaud,)  was  appointed  her  tutor,  who  abufed  the  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him  ; and  then,  as  the  bed  means  of  re- 
pairing the  injury,  offered  to  marry  her.  This  fhe  refufed, 
although  an  illegitimate  child  had  been  the  confequence  of 
their  intimacy  : her  affeClion  for  her  lover  fubdued  the  re- 
gard which  (he  had  for  her  own  honour.  His  urgent  en- 
treaties on  this  head  were  of  no  avail  ; Hie  reprefented  to 
him  the  degradation  which,  as  a philofopher,  he  would  incur 
by  the  low  cares  of  domeftic  life,  and  the  inconfiflency  of 
wedlock  will  the  clerical  duties,  a circumflance  noticed  by 
Bayle  to  fhew,  that,  at  this  period  of  the  church,  the  clergy 
were  not  prohibited  from  entering  the  marriage  date.  He- 
loife  declared  fhe  would  edeem  it  a greater  glory  to  be  re- 
garded the  millrefs  of  her  lover  than  the  wife  of  an  emperor. 
The  confequences  of  this  refufal  have  been  already  related. 
It  is  fufRcient  to  obferve,  that  before  fhe  was  twenty  years 
of  age  flie  devoted  herfelf  to  the  auderities  of  a convent, 
the  duties  of  which  fhe  performed  with  fo  much  aldduity, 
that  fhe  at  length  became  priorefs.  At  the  diffolution  of 
the  convent  by  Sugcr,  Heloife  and  her  companions  retired 
to  an  oratory  founded  by  Abelard,  then  an  abbot  in  the 
fored  of  Champagne.  She  furvived  her  former  lover  about 
twenty  years,  and,  as  fhe  advanced  in  age,  is  faid  to  have 
acquired  the  auderity  of  manners  which  is  natural  to  one 
who  had  relinquifhed  the  world,  as  the  conditutions  which 
die  drew  up  for  the  rule  of  her  convent  are  in  the  extreme 
of  rigour.  She  died  in  May  1163,  and  by  her  direction 
was  laid  by  the  fide  of  Abelard.  Bayle. 

HELONIAS,  in  Botany,  of  which  name  no  explanation 
is  given,  nor  does  any  thing  fatisfadlory  occur  to  us  Linn. 
Gen.  180.  Schrcb.  241.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  273.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  491.  .Tuff.  47. 
Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  268.  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  'Pri- 
cy nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaries,  Linn.  Juuci , Juff. 


Gen.  Oil.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  inferior,  of  fix  oblong  equal 
petals,  permanent.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  a little 
longer  than  the  petals  ; anthers  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifh,  with  three  angles  ; dyles  three,  fhort, 
reflexed  ; digmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  mem- 
branous, of  three  cells.  Seeds  feveral,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  fix  equal  petals.  Calyx  none. 
Capfule  of  three  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Obi.  Juffieu  fuggeds  that  the  fruit  may,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  confidered  as  three  capfules  united  ; this  is 
rendered  probable  by  its  affinity  to  Veratrum. 

1.  H.  bullata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  485.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  747. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  352.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  13.  FI.  lati- 
folia  ; Michaux.  Boreal.  Airier,  v.  1.  212.  Veratrum  fcapo 
fidulofo  fquamofo,  fpica  Uriel  a ; Trew.  Ehret.  41.  t.  77. 
V.  racemo  fimj  liciffi  no,  corollis  patentibus,  daminibus  lon- 
gioribus  ; Mill.  Ic.  181.  t.  272.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, fomewhat  fpatulate,  ribbed.  Stalk  radical,  fcaly. 
Cluder  denfe,  ovate.  Native  of  bogs  in  Pennfylvania  and 
Maryland,  common  in  the  European  gardens,  where  it 
bloffoms  in  March  or  April.  The  root  is  perennial,  with 
long  limple  fibres.  Leaves  radical,  numerous,  fpreading, 
fmooth,  concave,  of  an  obovate  or  fpatulate  form,  with  re- 
curved points,  and  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowerflalh  about 
a foot  high,  folitary,  fimple,  round,  fmooth,  brownilh,  bearing 
feveral  fcattered  c’ofe-preffed  feales.  Flowers  many,  in  a 
denfe,  nearly  ovate  duller,  dullifh  criinfon,  with  blue  anthers, 
inodorous.  The  plant,  at  a didance,  has  the  afpedl  of  an 
Orchis.  The  fpecilic  name  bullata,  taken  from  a fynonvnt 
of  Plukenet’s  erroneoufly  applied,  ought,  vve  think,  to 
have  been  changed.  Michaux’s,  which  Mr.  Gavvler,  now 
Ker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  cites  by  miltake  lauceolata, 
is  infinitely  preferable. 

2.  H.  afphodcloides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  485.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  748.  (Xerophyllum  fetifolium  ; Michaux.  Boreal.  Amer. 
v.  1.  2t  1.) — Leaves  linear-awl-fhaped,  rough-edged.  S.talk 
leafy. — Native  of  Pennfylvania,  where  the  venerable  John 
Bartram  fird  found  it,  and  of  Virginia.  Root  fibrous,  peren- 
nial. Leaves  very  numerous,  both  at  the  root  and  on. the 
deni,  long,  narrow,  and  acute,  their  edges  rough,  with  mi- 
nute lharp  faw-like  teeth.  Clujler  of  innumerable  white 

flowers,  with  yellow  anthers.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  bloffom 
but  rarely  in  England. 

3.  H.  pumila.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  453.  H.  lutea  ; Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1062.  Veratrum  luteum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1479.) 
Radical  leaves  obovate  ; thofe  on  the  dem  lanceolate. 
Cluder  cylindrical.  Petals  linear. — Native  of  Virginia, 
Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and  Carolina.  Root  tuberous,  with 
long  fibres.  Radical  leaves  numerous,  obovate,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  three  or  four  inches  long,  tapering  down  into  the 
foot-dalk  ; thofe  on  the  dem  much  fmaller,  fcattered,  lan- 
ceolate. Clujler  folitary,  very  long,  of  innumerable  flowers, 
with  narrow  white  petals  and  yellow  anthers.  Germen  certainly 
fuperior,  though  Jacquin,  from  a poor  ill-grown  fpecimen, 
took  it  to  be  inferior,  and  hence  juftly  excited  in  Willdenow 
a doubt  concerning  the  genus.  Its  form  is  elliptical,  three- 
lobed  at  the  top  ; colour  green.  Styles  fpreading,  recurved, 
with  downy  digmas.  No  one  has  fufpedled  this  plant  of 
Jacquin  to  be  Linnatus’s  Veratrum  luteum,  which  we  have 
proved  from  his  herbarium,  nor  could  its  genus  have  been 
fettled  without  fpecimens  in  fruit,  fuch  as  we  have  received 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  We  cannot  refer  it  to  any 
thing  in  Michaux. — Its  habit  clofely  accords  with  the  fird 
fpecies.  The  corolla  is  permanent. 

Michaux  defines  three  other  fpecies,  erylhrofp.rma,  anguf- 
tifolia  and  dub'ta,  all  with  long  narrow  leaves,  of  which  we 
can  determine  nothing.  — Willdenow  removes  hither  .the 
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/ Inthcricum  calyculatum  of  Linnaeus,  Tojicldta  palufris,  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  397.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  536  ; but  its  having  a real 
calyx,  and  the  Ihort  ltyles  with  blunt  terminal  ftigmas,  which 
•in  the  American  fpecies,  confounded  with  our’s,  are  almofl 
capitate,  rather  difcountenance  its  union  with  Helonias , how- 
ever iimilar  they  may  be  in  habit  and  fruit. 

HE LO PODIUM,  from  Ao-,  a wart,  or  tubercle , and  -ye, 
a foot,  becaufe  the  tubercles,  or  fruftification,  are  elevated 
on  (talks  ; a tribe  of  Lichens,  diltinguifhed  in  the  Prodromut 
•of  Acharius,  p.  198,  but  fubfequently  funk  in  his  Methodus , 
in  his  genus  Beeomyces.  It  is,  however,  adopted  by  Michaux, 
Boreal.  Amcr.  v.  2.  329,  who  deferibes  one  fpecies,  H.  capi- 
tation, found  in  Carolina,  growing  on  the  earth. 

HELOPS,  in  Entomology,  a Fabrician  genus  of  coleop- 
tera.  See  Pimelia. 

Heloi’s,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a filh  which  often 
occurs  in  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Ariftotle, 
iEIian,  Ovid,  and  others,  mention  it.  It  feems  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  their  onifeus,  and  accipefius,  which  was  our 
•flurgeon.  Pliny’s  account  of  the  helops  countenances  this 
opinion. 

HELORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily, 
■near  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

HELOS,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Laconia.  See  Helots. 

HELOSIS,  from  to  turn,  in  Surgery,  a turning  out 
of  the  eye-lids.  See  Ecthotilm. 

HELOTIS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a difeafe 
called  plica  polonica. 

HELOTIUM,  in  Botany,  from  l Xoe,  an  e.vcrefcence  or 
fungus.  Perf.  .Syn.  677.  A genus  of  the  natural  order  of 
Fungi,  of  which  Perfoon  gives  the  following  character.  Re- 
.ceplacle.  a convex  hemifpherical  head,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
elevated  on  a ftalk. — He  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  of  which 
the  firll  will  ferve  as  an  example. 

H.  aciculare.  (Leotia  acicularis ; Perf.  Obf.  Mycol. 
w.  2.  20.  t.  5.  f.  1.  t’.  6.  f.  1,  2.  Helvella  agariciformis  ; 
Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  57.) — Gregarious,  white,  permanent. 
Head  rather  concave  when  young. — Found  on  the  rotten 
trunks  of  oaks  in  autumn.  The  whole  fungus  is  white. 
Stalk  from  a line  to  half  an  inch  in  height,  fometimes  divided. 
Head  fmaller  than  half  a fplit  pea,  fometimes  convex,  fome- 
times concave  with  a recurved  edge,  the  whole  relembling  a 
little  Agaric,  but  without  gills,  and  Perfoon  has  (hewn,  in 
his  exquifite  figures,  that  the  upper  furface,  or  difk,  conlills 
of  clofe  vertical  cells,  in  each  of  which  numerous  concate- 
nated elliptical  minute  feeds  are  lodged. 

HELOTS,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  (laves,  among  the 
Lacedxnionians,  occupying  a kind  of  middle  Hate  between 
(lavesandfree  citizens,  fo  namedtroin  Helos,  aLaconian  town, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans,  who  made  all  the  inhabitants 
prifoners  of  war,  and  reduced  them  and  their  poiterity  to 
the  condition  of  flavery. 

.On  thefe  (laves  lay  the  whole  care  of  fupplying  the  city 
with  provifions  ; the  ground  was  tilled,  and  all  manner  of 
trades  managed  by  them  ; whilft  their  mailers  fpent  all  their 
time  in  dancing  and  feafting,  in  their  excrcifcs,  hunting- 
matches,  and  tiie  Aureal,  or  places  where  good  company 
uled  to  meet.  Thefe  Helots  farmed  the  lands  of  the  Spar- 
tans ; and  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the  fervice  of  their 
mailers  by  the  allurement  of  gain,  they  only  paid  a fixed 
rent,  inferior  to  the  produce,  and  which  it  would  be  dif- 
graceful  in  any  proprietor  of  land  to  advance.  They  were 
alfo  (kilful  mechanics  ; in  time  of  war  they  ferved  as  failors 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  in  the  army,  every  oplites,  or  heavy 
armed  foluier,  was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
Notwithllanding  the  great  ufefulnefs  ot  the  Helots,  they 
were  treated  in  a moll  barbarous  maimer,  and  often  mur- 


dered without  committing  any  fault,  and  without  any  fliew 
of  juftice.  Many  of  them  have  occafionally  been  emanci- 
pated in  recompence  of  their  fervices  to  the  (late.  But  this 
benefit  they  could  receive  only  from  the  (late  ; becaufe  they 
belonged  more  to  that  than  to  the  citizens  whofe  land  they 
cultivated  ; and  on  this  account  their  mailers  could  neither 
give  them  their  freedom,  nor  fell  them  to  foreign  countries. 
Their  enfranchifement  was  performed  by  a public  ceremony, 
in  which  they  were  led  from  one  temple  to  another,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  people.  They 
wrere  afterwards  permitted  to  drcls  as  they  pleafed,  and  by 
new  fervices  might  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  citizens. 

As  an  apology  for  the  feverity  with  which  they  were 
treated,  it  is  faid,  that  many  were  governed  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ; their  number,  their  courage,  and  their  riches  ren- 
dered them  daring  and  infolent.  However,  the  barbarity 
which  was  exerciled  towards  them  was  fo  execrable  as  to 
have  given  occafion  to  the  proverb,  that  “ at  Sparta,  the 
free  man  is  the  freed  of  all  men,  and  the  (lave  the  greatell 
of  (laves.”  Pott.  Archaeol.  Grace,  lib.  i.  cap.  io.  Travels 
of  Anacharfis,  vol.  iv. 

HELPITCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; eight  miles  S.  ot  Candy. 

HELPS,  in  the  Manege.  To  teach  a horfe  his  leflons, 
there  are  feven  helps  or  aids  to  be  known  : thefe  are,  the 
voice,  rod,  bit  or  fuijjle  ; the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  fir r ups, 
the  fpur,  and  this  ground.  See  Ams. 

The  helps  are  occafionally  turned  into  corre&ions. 

HELSINGBORG,  in  Geography,  a fea-port-town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Schonen,  on  the  coall  of  the 
Sound,  oppofite  to  Helfingoer.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  is  now  defencelefs  and  has  little  commerce.  Its  manu- 
factures are  ribbons,  hats,  and  boots.  Here  is  a ferry  acrols 
the  Sound  to  Denmark  ; 28  miles  N.W.  o(  Lund.  N.  lat. 
56’  5'.  E.  long.  1 2 30'. 

HELSINGFORS,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Nyland,  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
built  by  Gudavus  I.  Its  fituation  is  romantic,  on  a riling 
fhore,  near  feveral  rocks  and  huge  fragments  of  granite; 
This  is  one  of  the  bell  towns  in  the  province,  and  is  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts  ; particularly  that  called  Ulricaberg, 
capable  of  containing  200  men,  and  another  named  Scatan- 
der-tyg,  which  can  accommodate  400  foldiers ; 140  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Abo.  N.  lat  60'  1 1 '.  E.  long.  24  56'. 

HELSINGICCiiakactek,  a character  inferibed  on  fome 
flones  found  in  Hellingland,  in  the  north  parts  of  Sweden. 
It  diflers  from  the  Runic;  though  one  of  thefe  characters 
may  eafily  be  transformed  into  the  other.  See  Runic. 

HELSINGLAND,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Swe- 
den, in  Norland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jamtland  and  Me- 
delpad,  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  S.  by 
Gellricia,  and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  Daleearlia  ; about 
120  miles  long  and  90  broad.  It  has  but  a fmall  portion  of 
arable  land,  but  it  is  fertile,  and  its  pallures  feed  a great 
number  of  cattle;  flax  is  a principal  article  of  cultivation,: 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  lifh.  The  forells  arc 
extenlive,  and  furnifli  a good  fupply  of  wood,  for  timber 
and  for  the  ufe  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  province.  Its  chief 
articles  of  commerce  are  iron,  flax,  linen,  tallow,  butter, 
tar,  deals,  timber,  &c.  The  principal  town  is  Hudwicki- 
wall. 

HELSINGO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63^  46'.  E.  long.  22°  30* 

HELSINGOER,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  built  on  the  fide  of  a mountain, 
near  the  found,  and  next  to  Copenhagen,  the  ricliell  and 
moll  beautiful  town  of  the  ifland.  At  this  place  all  mer- 
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chant  veffels  palling  the  Sound  pay  a duty,  and  therefore 
every  nation  that  trades  to  the  Baltic  has  its  con  fill  here. 
This  town  has  no  harbour,  but  its  road  is  fafe  and  good  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  55°  58’.  E.  long. 

12  37'- 

HELST,  Bartholomew  Vander,  in  Biography,  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  painter,  who  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1613. 
His  pictures  have  the  air  of  correct  refemblances,  with 
great  richnefs  and  truth  of  colouring  and  lirmnefs  of  execu- 
tion ; their  great  defedf  is  want  of  talle  and  variety,  and 
they  appear  laboured  in  their  effedt  although  clear  in  tone. 

His  chef  d’ oeuvre  is,  or  was,  in  the  Chamber  of  Juffice  in 
the  T own-houfe  at  Amfferdam.  It  reprefents  the  principal 
officers  of  the  trained-bands  of  that  city  as  large  as  life,  well 
deligned  and  executed  with  ornamental  feenery,  and  vafes  of 
gold  and  filver.  Sir  Jof.  Reynolds,  in  his  notes  made  during 
his  journey  in  Flanders,  fpeaks  in  the  highs  it  terms  of  it, 
and  gives  the  following  account  concerning  it : “ The  belt 
pidture  in  the  Stadthoufe  is  painted  by  Vander  Hellt.  It 
reprefents  a company  of  trained-bands,  about  thirty  figures 
whole  length  ; among  which  the  Spanifh  ambalfador  is  in- 
troduced (halting  hands  with  one  of  the  principal  figures. 
This  is  perhaps  the  firlt  pidlure  of  portraits  in  the  world, 
comprehending  more  of  thofe  qualities  which  make  a perfect 
portrait,  than  any  other  I have  ever  feen:  they  are  corredfcly 
drawn,  botli  head  and  figures,  and  well  coloured  ; and  have 
great  variety  of  action,  characters,  and  countenances ; and 
thofe  fo  truly  and  lively  exprefiive  of  what  they  are  about, 
that  the  fpeClator  has  nothing  to  wilh  for.  Of  this  picture 
1 had  before  heard  great  commendations,  but  it  far  exceeded 
my  expectation.’’  Vander  Hellt  died  in  1670,  at  the  age 
of  57. 

HELSTON,  in  Geography,  is  a large  and  populous  bo- 
rough and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Kerriar,  and 
county  of  Cornwall,  England,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  which  Hopes  gradually  to  the  little  river  Cober.  The 
houfes  are  chiefly  difpoled  in  four  flreets,  which  meet  near 
the  centre  and  form  a crofs  : near  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal llreet  are  the  murket-houfe  and  town-hall.  On  an  emi- 
uence  to  the  north  Hands  the  church,  which  was  eredted 
about  the  year  1762,  and  from  its  elevated  fituation,  and 
lofty  pinnacled  tower,  forms  a very  fine  objedl  from  many 
parts  of  the  valley  which  lies  between  it  and  the  tea. 
Though  this  is  one  of  the  Itannary  towns,  very  little  tin  is 
now  coined  here.  The  old  Coinage-hall  is  inhabited  by  an 
officer  of  the  duchy,  to  which  the  manor  originally  be- 
longed. The  manor  was  fold  to  redeem  the  land-tax  in  the 
year  1798,  and  was  purchafed  by  John  Rogers,  efq.  re- 
corder of  the  borough.  Leland  mentions  Come  veitiges  of  a 
caitle  to  be  feen  here  in  his  time,  but  no  part  of  it  is  now 
remaining. 

Hellion  has  at  different  times  received  no  lefs  than  four- 
teen charters.  The  firlt  was  beflowed  by  king  John,  who 
made  it  a free  borough,  and  granted  it  a guild  mercatory. 
The  privileges  of  holding  a market  and  four  annual  fairs, 
and  of  returning  two  burgelfes  to  parliament,  were  granted 
by  Edward  III.,  who  alio  confirmed  the  former  charters. 
The  borough  was  originally  incorporated  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  its  government  veiled  in  a mayor,  four  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  freemen  or  alliilants:.  but  this  number  being 
reduced  to  one  alderman  and  eight  freemen,  a new  charter 
was  granted  in  the  year  1774,  which  determined  the  corpo- 
ration to  confiff  of  a mayor,  five  aldermen,,  a recorder,,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  This  charter  met  with 
areat  oppofition  from  the  remaining  members  of  the  old 
corporation,  and  occalioned  very  fingular  law-proceedings  ; 
but  is  now.  conlidercd  as  the  only  charter  in  force.  Hellion 


is  27 6 miles  difiant  from  London.  The  population  under  the 
late  return  was  2248  perfons,  inhabiting  3 1 3 houfes.  At  St. 
John’s  village,  adjoining  to  the  town,  there  was  formerly  a 
priory  of  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ; the  remains  of 
building  were  deitroyed  fome  years  pail,  and  a Methodill 
meeting-houfe  eredlcd  on  the  feite. 

About  two  miles  from  Hellion  is  Penrofe,  the  feat  of 
John  Rogers,  efq.  This  eftate  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Penrofe  family,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor, who  has  made  coniiderable  additions  to  the  old 
manfion,  and  planted  and  improved  the  grounds.  A pecu- 
liar charadleriffic  of  the  place  is  a large  piece  of  water,, 
called  the  Loe-pool,  which  forms  one  ot  the  moll  extenfivc 
lakes  in  the  county,  and  is  conffitutod  fuch  by  a fingular 
operation  of  nature.  The  continual  rolling  of  the  waves 
of  the  Britilh  channel  forces  in  a vail  quantity  of  fand  and 
pebbles,  which,  by  conllantly  accumulating,  forms  a very 
thick  and  high  bank  or  dam,  extending  acrofs  the  valley,, 
and  by  doling  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  occaiions  the  river 
to  fpread  over  a fpace  nearly  feven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  waters  being  thus  obltrudled,  at  length  threaten  to 
overflow  the  mills,  and  the  whole  of  the  lowlands.  To  pre- 
vent which  the  proprietors,  fandtioned  by  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  petitioned  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  permiffion  to 
open  a paffage  through  the  pebbly  embankment:  and  having 
effected  this  the  frefh -water  rufhes  into  the  ocean  with  amaz- 
ing force.  Its  effedl  is  fingular,  and  prefents  an  intereffing- 
fpedtacle.  The  combination  of  rocks  and  woods  around 
this  lake  is  peculiarly  pidturefque  and  grand. 

In  the  parifii  of  Sithney,  about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Hel- 
lion, is  a large  pile  of  Hones,  the  uppermolt  of  which  lias- 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Mcn-Amber,  and  was 
formerly  a logan,  or  rocking  Hone.  Borlafe’s  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  folio  ; Polwhele’s  Hiflory  and  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,  3 vols.  qto.  and  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ii. 

HELVE,  the  handle  of  a hatchet,  pick-ax,  mattock,  See. 
and  to  helve  thefe  is  to  put  handles  to  them. 

HELVELLA,  in  Botany,  a word  ufed  by  Cicero  for 
fome  fort  of  plant,  capable  of  being  dreffed  for  the  table, 
of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  fame  fentence  with  fungi  and 
herbs.  Some  have  thought  it  a (in all  kind  of  cabbage,  or 
pot-herb  ; Linnaeus  fuppofed  it  a fungus,  akin,  perhaps  to 
the  morel ; and  in  this  fenfe  has  made  it  the  name  of  a 
genus ; fometimes  he  writes  it  Elvela,  after  the  Italian 
authors. — Linn.  Gen  568.  Sclireb.  769.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  Perf.  Syn.  Lung.  614.  Hudf  Angl.  632.  Julf.  4. 
Lamarck,  lllultr.  t.  885.  — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamicn 
Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Cap  membranous,,  inflated,  rather  deformed, 
deflexed  at  each  margin,  fmooth  on  both,  tides. 

Perfoon  in  his  Synopiis  enumerates  but  nine  fpecies  cf 
Helvetia;  one  without  any  Italic  ; three  with  a furrowed 
fialk  ; and  five  with  a fmooth  or  even  one. 

1.  H.  acaulis,  figured  in  Schaeffer’s  Fungi,  t.  153 

Seffile,  waved,  expanded,  reddilh  brown  ; paler  and  fibrous 
underneath.  Found  cn  the  ground  in  fir  forcits.  It  grows 
either  folitary  or  aggregate,  one  inch  in  diameter,  or  three 
or  four-  This  is  different  from  H.  acaulis ■ of  Hudfon, 
which,  is  an  Auricula ria  ; and  we  prefume  alfo  from  H.pineti 
of  Linnaeus,  which  he  fays  is  frequent  on  the  Jlems  ot  firs, 
but  of  the  latter  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  cer- 
tain conclufion. 

2.  H.  Mitra..  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1649,  Schaeff.  t-  154. 

Cap  tumid,  many-lobed,  of  a blackith  livid  hue.  Stalk 
furrowed  and  cellular,  whitifli — This  may  ferve  for  a fpeci- 
men  of  the  fecond  fedlion.  It  is  not  uncommon,  growing 
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«u  the  ground,  and  is  eatable  like  the  Morel,  vrith  which  it 
is  often  confounded. — Sowerby’s  11.  Mitra,  t.  39,  is  by 
Pcrfoon  made  a diitintl  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  H. 
Icttcophaa. 

3.  H.  efculenta  (Schaeff.  t.  160.)  belongs  to  the  third 
■fedtion. — Stalk  fmooth.  Cap  red-brown,  roundifh ; its  fur- 
lace  crumpled  and  cellular.  Perfoon  fays  this  is  collected 
and  confounded  with  the  true  Morel,  his  Morchella  efcu - 
lent  a. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to  the  Switzers 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were  anciently  called 
Helve  tit. 

The  Helvetic  body  comprehends  the  republic  of  Switzer- 
land, confiding  of  thirteen  cantons,  which  make  fo  many 
particular  commonwealths. 

By  the  laws  and  cudoms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  differ- 
ences between  the  feveral  dates  and  republics  are  to  be  de- 
•cided  within  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  power. 

The  government  of  this  body  is  chiefly  democratic,  with 
fome  mixture  of  the  aridocratic. 

When  the  Swifs  cantons  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  they  were  formed  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  the 
independence  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Lunevillc  in  the  year  1801,  and  by  that  of  Prelburg  in  1^09; 
for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Switzerland. 

HELVETII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inha- 
bited that  part  of  Gaul,  which  was  called  Helvetia  (now 
Switzerland),  feparated,  according  to  Casiar  (1  i.  c.  2.)  from 
the  Germans  by  the  wide  and  deep  Rhine,  from  the  bequani 
by  the  lofty  mount  Jura,  and  from  our  province,  fays  Casfar, 
by  the  Leman  lake  and  the  river  Rhone.  But  we  have  rea- 
lon  to  believe,  that  the  Helvetians  extended  beyond  thefe 
boundaries.  In  Caefar’s  time  this  country  contained  of 
every  age  and  fex  368,000  perfons.  The  territory  of  the 
Helvetii,  containing  12  towns,  was  divided  into  four  can- 
tons, of  which  Casfar  mentions  only  two,  viz.  Tigunnum 
and  Urbigenum  ; the  other  two  have  not  been  afeertained. 
The  Helvetii  wrere  not  always  confined  within  the  fame 
limits.  Tacitus  (de  Mor.  Germ.)  delcribes  them  thus ; 
“ inter  Hercyniam  Sylvam,  Rhenumque  et  Mccnum  omnes 
Helvetii.”  Upon  the  divifion  of  the  empire  under  Au- 
gullus,  they  were  not  comprifed  within  the  Lyonnefe  pro- 
vince, but  fome  of  them  were  intermixed  with  the  Sequani 
in  the  Belgic  province.  Thus  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  deferibe 
them.  In  their  attempts  to  extend  their  territory,  they 
they  were  twice  repul  fed  and  defeated  by  Ca-far;  and  he 
reduced  their  country  to  fubjedlion,  fo  that  it  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  till  the  empire  was  fe- 
parated into  new  kingdoms  by  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
Barbarians.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
they  were  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  See 
.Switzerland. 

HELVETIUS,  John  Frederic,  in  Biography,  a phy- 
fician, was  born  of  a noble  family  in  the  principality  of  An- 
halt, about  the  year  1625.  He  obtained  at  an  early  age  a 
confiderable  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
chemilfry ; and  having  fettled  in  Holland  about  the  year 
1649,  lie  pradfifed  his  profeffion  at  the  Hague  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  offices  of 
iaril  phyfician  to  the  States-general,  and  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic  in 
that  country  about  fixty  years,  when  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
Auguft  1709.  His  works  ferve,  however,  rather  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  abfurditics  of  the  alchemifts,  phyfiog- 
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nomills,  and  fuch  vifionaries  of  his  time,  than  his  advance- 
ment in  true  fcience.  Thefe  are  the  titles  : “ Dc  Alchyir.ia 
Opufcula  complura  veterum  philofophorum,”  1652.  “Mors 
Morborum,'’  1661.  “ Microfcopium  Phyfiognoiniae  Medi- 

cum,  id  elf,  Tradatus  de  Phyfiognomia,  cujus  ope  non  fo- 
lum  animi  motus,  fimul  ac  corporis  di  fedus  interm,  fed  et 
congrua  iis  remedia  nafeuntur  per  externorum  lineamentcrum, 
formarum,  colorum,  &c  , intuitum,  qui  harmonicam  hominis 
conftitutionem  et  medicandi  notitiam  ex  fimplicibus  indicat,” 
1664,  Sec.  “ Vitulus  aureus,  quern  mundus  adorat  et  orat, 
in  quo  tradatur  de  rariffimo  naturae  miraculo  tranfmutandi 
metalla,  &c.”  1667.  “ Diribitorium  medicum  de  omnium 

morborum,  & c.,  definitionibus  ac  curationibus,  ex  i'aporibus, 
odoribus,  & c.  See.”  1670. 

Helvetius,  John  Adrian,  fon  of  the  preceding,  wras 
born  in  Holland,  it  is  believed  at  the  Hague,  about  the 
year  1661.  He  had  no  fooner  completed  his  coorfe  of 
education  at  Leyden,  than  lie  was  fent  by  his  father  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  vend  certain  powders,  which,  in  a country 
where  new  remedies  were  in  the  higheft  requelf,  he  conceived 
might  enable  him  to  make  his  fortune.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  a livelihood  by  his  father's  powders.  But 
through  his  acquaintance  wdth  a wealthy  druggiif,  to  whom 
a quantity  of  a root  had  been  fent  from  the  Brazils,  faid  to 
be  poffeffed  of  valuable  medicinal  properties,  he  obtained 
fome  of  the  root,  and  he  immediately  commenced  a ferics  of 
experiments,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  thofe  pro- 
perties. At  length  he  difeovered  that  the  root,  the  ipecacu- 
anha, was  extremely  beneficial,  if  not  aftually  a fpecilic 
remedy,  for  the  dyfentery.  He  announced  his  difeovery  of 
this  fpecilic,  by  polling  bills  throughout  Paris;  and  it  be- 
came the  fubjedt  of  general  interell,  even  at  the  court ; 
and  fuccefs  having  confirmed  the  corre&nefs  of  the  report, 
M.  Colbert  took  Helvetius  under  his  patronage.  About 
this  time  the  dauphin  wras  attacked  with  dyfentery,  and 
Helvetius  was  fent  for  by  Daquin,  then  iiril  phyfician  to  his 
highnefs,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  medicine, 
before  it  was  adminiitered.  Soon  afterwards  Louis  XIV. 
commanded  him  to  publiff  the  fecret  of  his  remedy,  for 
which  athmfand  louis  d'or  were  given  him.  Henceforth 
his  reputation  extended,  and  he  W'as  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  efquire,  ofcounfellor  of  his  moll  Chrillian  majeftr, 
infpedlor  general  of  hofpitals  in  French  Flanders,  and  phy- 
fician to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  February  1727,  aged  iixty-five.  He  wrote  feveral 
works,  of  little  value,  being  intent  rather  on  finding  fpecilic 
remedies  for  particular  difeafes,  than  on  Undying  the  va- 
rieties of  thofe  difeafes,  and  the  neceffary  variation  ef  treat- 
ment which  they  require.  See  the  titles  of  his  works  in 
Eloy’s  Didl.  Ilillorique  de  la  Medicine. 

Helvetius,  John  Claude  Adrian,  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding John  Adrian,  a phyfician  of  eminence,  was  born  at 
Paris  on  the  iSth  of  July  1685.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  the  Four  Nations,  and  afterwards  entered  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  in  which  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1708-  By  the  interell  of  his  father,  he 
was  made  known  to  the  perfons  about  the  court,  and  when 
the  young  king,  Louis  XV.,  was  attacked  with  an  acute 
and  dangerous  difeafe  in  1719,  his  advice  was  followed  by 
the  moll  marked  fuccefs.  From  this  time  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans conceived  fuch  an  elteem  for  his  talents,  that  he  wifhed 
him  to  continue  near  the  perfon  of  the  king  ; and  when  the 
court  w'as  removed  to  Verfailles,  the  duke-regent  engaged 
him  to  refide  there,  with  a penfion  of  ten  thoufand  Jivres. 
Helvetius  afterwards  became  counfellor  of  Hate,  phyfician 
to  the  queen,  and  infpedtor  general  of  military  hofpitals,  as 
w ell  as  a member  of  moll  of  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe. 
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This  able  phyfician  well  merited  the  public  eftimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  for  he  was  not  lefs  dillinguilhed  by  the 
probity  of  his  heart,  than  by  his  fupenonty  of  talent.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  July  1 755,  having  completed  his  70th 
year  within  one  day.  He  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  all  thofe  books  in  Ins  own  library  of  winch 
they  were  not  poffcffed.  He  wrote  a fmall  number  of  works 
on  phvfiology,  which  the  fubfequent  difcoveries  in  chemiftry, 
&cf,  have  rendered  obfolete  ; and  a fyftem  of  medicine 
under  the  title  of  “ Principia  Phyftco-medica  in  tyronum  Me- 
dians gratiam  confcripta,  175  A 'n  two 
alio  publiihed  fome  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  for  1718,  1719,  and  1721  ; in  the  firft,  propohng 
an  hypothecs  concerning  the  utility  of  refpiration,  whicn 
he  fuppofed  to  confift  in  the  comprefTion  of  the  blood  ; and 
jn  the  others,  defcribing  the  ftomach  of  man  and  the  rumi- 
nant animals,  and  the  ftrufture  of  the  mteftines.  See  Floy. 
Dift.  Hid.  Gen.  Biog. 

Helvetia,  Claude-Adrian,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1715,  and  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  in  his  father’s  houfe,  under  tne  111- 
ILruilion  of  an  intelligent  tutor.  He  went  to  the  college  of 
Lewis  the  Great  to  complete  his  ftudies,  where  he  exhibited 
ftron^r  powers  of  underftanding,  and  obtained  the  particular 
regards  of  the  profeflors  in  that  inftitution.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood  he  became  a great  favourite  with  the  fair 
lex,  and  indulged  in  the  amufements  of  the  age  ; at  lengt  1 
he  feems  to  have  bees  fuddenly  led  to  a train  of  fenous 
refleftions,  and  he  laid  afide  what  he  efteemed  the  frivolities 
of  youth,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  fenous  and  important 
ftudies.  By  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  faience,  by  his 
wit,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  he  became  affociated 
with  fome  of  the  molt  diftinguiffied  chara&ers  of  his  time, 
among  thefe  were  Voltaire  and  the  prefident  de  Montefquieu. 
With  the  latter  he  contracted  an  intimate  fnendlhip.  He 
en’oyed  fome  time  the  lucrative  office  of  a farmer-general  m 
the  government,  but  finding  that  the  duties  connefted  with 
this  office  interfered  with  the  courfe  of  ftudies  winch  he 
had  preferred,  he  refigned  its  advantages,  retired  to  Ins 
eftate  in  thfe  country,  and  fpent  the  greater  part  of  ten 
years  on  the  compofition  of  his  great  work  “ De  1 Eipnt, 
or  “Effays  on  the  Mind  and  its  feveral  Faculties.  I lus 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1758.  Scarcely  had  it 
iffucu  from  the  hands  of  the  author,  when  it  was  condemned 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  derogatory  to  the  nature  of 
man,  by  confining  his  faculties  to  animal  fenfibility,  and 
having  a direil  tendency  to  deftroy  the  diftinclions  between 
virtue  and  vice.  So  obnoxious  was  M.  Helvetms  now  to 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffiiry  to  remove  lum  from  the  poll  winch  he  held  as  Maitrc 
d’Hotel  to  the  queen,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoL  difficu  ty 
th  it  he  efcaped  profecution  for  herefy  or  even  blafphemy. 
While  the  itorm  was  raging  he  thought  it  right  to  keka 
flicker  from  its  fury,  and  vilited  England,  and  afterwards  he 
went  to  Pruffia,  where  he  was  received  with  particular  atten- 
tion by  the  king,  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  admitted  into  his 
familiar  parties.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpent  th. 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  country,  111  ftudy,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  domeftie  happinefs,  and  in  the  exercife  of  bene- 
volence  towards  his  tenants  and  dependants.  His  heart  and 
hand  were  ever  open  to  relieve  diltrefs  ; he  is  faid  to  hav. 
derived  much  of  his  pleafure  in  fearching  out  and  rendering 
every  affiftance  in  his  power  to  indigent  perfons  of  merit. 
An  anecdote  is  mentioned  highly  to  h.s  praife  : having  been 
tbld  that  fome  part  of  his  bounty  was  bellowed  on  perfons 
^deferring  of  his  liberality,  and  who,  under  the  femblance 
oi  virtue,  were  really  characters  of  an  oppofite  defcnption, 
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he  replied,  “ If  I were  a king,  I would  correit  them,  but 
as  I am  only  a rich  man,  and  they  are  poor,  I did  my  duty- 
in  relieving  them.”  He  died  in  December  1771  of  an  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach.  After  his  deceafe  his  firft  lite- 
rary production  was  given  to  the  public,  entitled  “ Epiftles 
on  Happinefs.”  They  had,  many  years  before,  been  read 
by  Voltaire  and  his  other  literary  friends,  and  by  them  highly 
applauded,  but  during  his  life  were  concealed  in  his  own 
library.  His  work  “ De  l’Efprit,”  he  extended  under  the 
title  of  “A  treatife  on  Man,  his  intellectual  Faculties  and 
his  Education,”  which  was  not  publiihed  during  his  life,  as 
lie  faw  it  would  expofe  him  to  profecution  without  the  chance 
of  any  advantage  refulting  from  it.  Of  the  author,  the 
very  judicious  writer  of  the  article  Helve'tius,  in  the  General 
Biography,  obferves,  “ He  has  introduced  notions  relative 
to  tlie  foundations  of  morality,  and  the  nature  of  virtue, 
which  we  conceive  calculated  to  produce  injurious  effeCls  on 
fuperlicial  and  unthinking  readers.  With  much  force  and 
wit,  he  expofes  credulity  in.  the  abfurditics  of  falfe  religion, 
while  he  difclaims  every  intention  of  offending  againft  any  of 
the  truths  of  Chrillianity  ; but  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  fincerity  in  fuch  a difavovval,  with  his  frequent  infmua- 
tions  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  inadequate  to  the 
purpofes  of  morality.”  In  his  “ Effays  on  Happinefs,”  he 
makes  it  to  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  rather  than  the  refult  of  virtue.  Wretched,,  indeed, 
would  be  the  ftate  of  the  great  mafs  of  mankind  if  this,  were 
the  cafe,  but  it  is  not  fo  : “ God  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works/’  In  his  private  character, 
Helvetius  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a dutiful  fon,  a tender 
father,  an  affectionate  hulband,  a fincere  open-hearted  friend, 
and  in  every  relation  of  life,  generous,  dilinterefted,  and 
benevolent.  Gen.  Biog. 

BIELVICUS,  Christopher,  in  Biography , was  bom 
at  Heffe  in  1581  ; he  was  educated  at  Marpurg,  and  made 
fo  great  a progrefs  in  early  life,  that  he  was  appointed,  in 
1605,  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gieffen,  and  in  1 610  he  was  raifed  to  the  pro- 
fefforfliip  of  theology  in  the  fame  feminary.  He  was  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  by 
him  he  was  fent  to  Francfort,  to  examine  the  libraries  of  the 
Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from  that  city.  While 
engaged  in  fome  important  literary  undertaking,  he  died  in 
1617.  Though  taken  off  in  the  thirty -feventh  year  of  his 
age,  he  left  feveral  works  which  have  rendered  his  name  il- 
luftrious  in  the  learned  world.  He  was  a profound  gram- 
marian, and  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  a happy  method  of  teach- 
ing young  people  the  rudiments  of  the  languages.  He  cctU- 
pofed  various  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  a book  of  rules  for 
writing  Greek  verfe.  He  publiihed  feveral  trails  on  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  but  he  is  bell 
known  for  his  Chronological  Tables,  publiihed  in  1609  under 
the  title  of  “ Theatrum  Hiftoricum,  five  Chronologiae  Syf- 
tema  novum.”  Helvicus  was  likewife  author  of  a Synopsis  of 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  down  to  the  year  1616;  alfo  a “ Chro- 
nological Differtation  on  the  feventy  weeks  of  Daniel,”  and 
other  trails.  Bayle. 

FIELVIDIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a feil  of  an- 
cient heretics,  denominated  iroin  their  leader  Helvidius,  a 
difciple  of  Auxentius  the  Arian,  whofe  dillir.guilhed  prin- 
ciple was,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jefus,  did  not  continue 
a virgin,  but  had  other  children  by  Jofeph. 

The  Helvidians  are  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Antidicoma- 
rianites. 

HELVII,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonncnlis,  at  a fmall  diftance  to  the  right  of  the  Rhone. 
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Their  capital  was  called  Blbe,  according  to  Pliny.  Their 
country  oerrefponded  to  the  prefent  Vivarais. 

HELVIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan;  IO  miles 
N.  of  Amadie. 

HELVOETSLUYS,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town 
of  Holland,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Voorn..  with  a 
good  harbour,  about  12  miles  from  the  open  fea,  in  the 
middle  of  a large  bay,  capable  of  holding  the  whole  fleet 
of  the  country  ; the  town  is  fmall  but  well  fortified.  This 
is  the  general  port  for  packets  from  England,  chiefly  from 
the  port  of  Harwich.  In  1795,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French;  15  miles  S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  N.  lat.  521  4'. 
E.  long.  3 58'. 

HELWELLYN,  or  Helveli.yn,  a mountain  of 
England,  in  Cumberland  ; the  height  of  which  is  eflimated 
at  3324  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  See  Mountain*. 

HELWICK-Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  on  the  fouth  point  ©f  the  entrance  into  Dun- 
garvan  bay.  N.  lat.  52°  2'.  W.  long.  7°  33'  from 
Greenwich. 

HELXINE,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  parietaria,  or  pcllitory  of  the  wall. 

Helxine,  Jim  of  Diofcorides,  of  which  he  defcribes 
two  kinds  in  his  fourth  book.  The  firft,  chapter  39,  a 
twining  plant,  with  leaves  like  itfy,  but  fmaller,  whofe 
juice  is  of  a purgative  quality,  is  faid  to  grow  in  hedges, 
vineyards,  and  corn  fields.  This  lias  been  taken  for  Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus,  or  P.  dumctorum,  and  may  perhaps  be 
liome  fpecies  of  Convolvulus.  The  fecond,  chapter  86, 
anf  .vers  very  well  to  Parietaria  officinalis,  for  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally taken,  and  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  to  be  com- 
mon throughout  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  Diofcorides 
juftly  fays  that  it  grows  on  banks  and  walls  ; that  the  Items 
are  Bender  and  reddifli ; leaves  like  Mercury,  hairy  ; and 
the  little  feeds,  about  the  Item,  rough,  adhering  t©  people’s 
cloaths.” 

Linnaeus  in  his  earlier  editions  had  a genus  Helxine,  which 
comprehended  the  Fagopyrum  of  Tournefort  ; but  he  after- 
wards, with  unqueftionable  propriety,  reduced  it  to  his  very 
natural  genus  Polygonum. 

HELYOT,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a French  friar,  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1660.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiallical  life  in  1683, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  father  Hippolytus.  In  the  courle 
©f  his  millions  he  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  and  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  that  country  he  projected,  and 
made  progrefs  in  a confiderable  work,  entitled  “A  Hiftory 
of  the  Monadic  Orders,  religious  and  military,  and  of  the 
ffecular  congregations  of  both  fexes,  which  have  been 
eftablilhed  to  the  prefent  time,  containing  an  account  of  their 
origin,  foundation,  progrefs,  principal  events,  declenfion, 
fuppreflion,  or  reformation,  and  the  lives  of  their  founders 
or  reformers,  illuftrated  with  engravings  of  their  different 
habits.”  He  was  elefted  to  feveral  important  ports  of  his 
order,  fome  of  which  gave  him  a good  opportunity  of  col- 
letting  additional  materials  from  the  different  inllitutions 
which  he  vifited,  and  of  finifhing  the  compofition  of  his 
work.  In  1714  he  began  to  print  his  hiftory,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  fee  iinifhed.  He  died  in  1716,  when  the  fifth 
volume  was  in  the  prefs.  Four  other  volumes  were  after- 
wards printed  under  the  fuperintendance  of  father  Bullot,  a 
member  of  the  fame  fociety.  The  whole  work  is  held  in  con- 
fiderable eftimation,  and  an  abridgment  of  it  was  publiflied 
at  Arafterdam  in  1721,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  Helyot  was 
author  of  fome  devotional  pieces,  of  which  the  mo  ft  known 
is  entitled  “A  View  of  the  dying  Chriftian,”  Moreri. 


HEM,  a partition  in  the  ovens,  wherein  the  lapis  salami- 
ttaris,  or  calamine,  is  baked.  Thefe  ovens  have  a hearth  mad* 
on  ©ne  fide,  divided  from  the  oven  itfelf  by  a partition,  of 
hem,  open  at  the  top,  by  which  the  flame  paffes  over,  and 
fo  heats  and  bakes  the  calamine. 


HEMARTHRIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr,  R. 
Brown,  from  ifxu.v.:,  half,  and  ap S;ov,  a joint  ; a genus  efta- 
blilhed by  that  ingenious  writer  in  his  Prodromus  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.  207,  and  confiding  of  fuch  fpecies  of  Roitbollta,  as  have 
the  raehis  or  common  llalk  of  their  fpike  but  imperfectly 
jointed,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  fall  afunder  when  ripe.  One  fpecies 
is  R.  Comprejfa,  Linn.  Suppl.  1 14;  another,  found  in  Van 
Diemen’s  land,  is  named  by  him  H.  uncinata,  from  its  inner 
glume  being  hooked. 

HEMATITE  Red,  Brown.  See  Ironstone,  red,  brown. 

HEMDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

FIEMELAR,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  and  brought  up  to  the  church.  In  this  he  obtain  d 
preferment,  and  became  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp. 
He  is  known  for  his  Commentaries  on  the  Imperial  Medal* 
from  Julius  Csefar  to  Juftinian.  He  died  in  1 640.  Moreri, 

HEMEL-HEMSTED,  in  Geography,  is  a refpeftable 
market  town  and  parifli  in  the  hundred  of  Dacorum,  Hert- 
fordlhire,  England.  It  is  fituated  at  a fhort  diftar.ee  from  the 
river  Gade.  The  church,  which  Hands  in  a fpacious  cemetery 
adjoining  to  the  town  on  the  wellern  fide,  appears  to  have 
been  erefted  in  the  Norman  era  ; but  has  been  much  altered 
and  enlarged  at  fubfequent  periods.  The  wellern  entrance 
difplays  a finely  ornamented  receded  arch,  with  two  columns, 
and  a half  column  on  each  fide,  fupporting  various  mou’dings, 
charged  with  diamonds,  lozenges,  rofes,  and  trefoils.  The 
nave  is  feparated  from  the  aifies  by  a range  of  five  maflive 
columns  on  each  fide,  and  two  half-columns,  with  fquare  ca- 
pitals, varioully  fculptured,  and  fupporting  round  arches, 
havisg  plain,  zig-zag,  and  billettcd  mouldings.  The  town 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  who  granted  it  a com- 
mon feal  and  a pie-powder  court  during  its  market  and  fair. 
The  market,  which  is  held  on  Thurfday,  is  on?  of  the  mod 
confiderable  in  the  county  for  grain  ; the  market-houfe  is  a 
plain  edifice  of  wood.  The  contiguity  of  the  town  to  the 
Grand  Junftion  Canal  has  already  a beneficial  effeft  on  its 
trade.  Among  the  charitable  ellablifhments,  the  principal 
is  the  bequeft  of  Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  w ho,  by  will,  dated 
December  2,  1796,  provided  for  the  fupport  of  50  poor 
widows,  and  for  the  endowment  of  two  free-fchools,  one  for 
13  boys,  the  other  f«r  15  girls.  Hemel-Hemlled  is  23  miles 
diftant  from  London.  Its  population,  as  afeertained  under 
the  late  aft,  amounted  to  2722  ; the  number  of  houfes  to 


Hemfted-Bury,  or  the  Bury-houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

town,  is  a neat  modern  building,  now  the  property  of  

Hilton,  efq.  a defeendant  from  the  ancient  and  nobk  family 
of  Hilton,  of  Hilton  Caftle,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham. 
Chauncy’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Hertfordftiire,  and  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales. 


HEMERALOPIA  , in  Medicine,  fignifies,  in  the  writings 
of  the  belt  ancient  authors,  day-llindnefs  ; that  is,  a difeafe 
of  the  eyes,  which  renders  vifion  extremely  ltnperfcft  during 
the  day,  although  after  fun-fet  that  fenfe  becomes  tolerably 
perfeft. 

This  affeftion  of  the  fight,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
(lands  in  oppofition  to  the  nyPalopia  of  the  ancients,  or  night- 
blindnefs,  which  appears  to  be  a very  common  difordcr  in 
warm  climates.  Modern  writers  in  general,  however,  have 
ufed  thefe  terms  in  the  contrary  fenfe ; confideririg  the  be- 
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nieralopia  as  denoting  figlit  during  tlte  day,  and  blindnefs  in 
the  night  ( vifus  diurnus,  in  the  tranflation  of  Boerhaave)  ; 
and  nyctalopia , as  exprefling  night-feeing,  owl-fight,  as  the 
French  call  it,  and  blindnefs  during  the  day-time.  Accord- 
ingly the  derivation  of  the  term,  as  ilatcd  by  the  latter,  is 
from  r.fg-x,  the  day , and  the  eye,  which  they  conceive  to 
fettle  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  day-fight;  and  in  the 
fame  way  nyctalopia  is  deduced  from  u/£,  the  night,  and  wj , 
which  coincides  with  the  interpretation  of  night-feting,  or 
vifus  nofltirnus,  as  Boerhaave  calls  it.  (De  Morbis  Oculorum, 
p.  161 .)  Some  of  the  commentators  and  interpreters  of 
Hippocrates  have  adopted  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  and 
confounded  the  nyctalopia  with  the  day-blindnefs  (hemera- 
lopia). See  Fociius  in  (Econ.  Hippocrat.  But  Galen,  the 
bell  interpreter  of  fome  difficult  paflages  in  Hippocrates, 
calls  the  nyCtalopia  “ night -blindnefs  and  Actius,  Paulus 
.fEgineta,  ACtuarius,  Pliny,  and  Celfus  follow  the  fame  in- 
terpretation. Monf.  Dujardin,  who  adopts  the  fame  figni- 
cation  of  the  term,  fays  that  “ Hemeralopia  is  derived  from 
tliree  Greek  words,  *?,  the  day,  £\wc,  blind,  and  if,  the 
eye,  meaning  therefore  diurna  cacituda,  or  diurnal  blindnefs  ; 
and  in  like  manner  nyctalopia,  deduced  from  vu ;,  and  the 
two  other  words,  denotes  noBurnal  blindnefs.”  (See  Journal 
<le  Medecine,  tom.  xix.  p.  3+8.)  In  the  fame  fenfe  Dr.  Hil- 
lary (Obf.  on  the  Difeafes  of  Barbadoes,  p.  298.  fecond 
edit.),  Dr.  Heberden  (Medical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  i.  art.  5 ), 
and  tome  other  learned  modern  phylicians,  have  employed  the 
term.  Indeed  the  true  derivation  of  thefe  terms  feems  to 
be  from  and  wJJ  refpedtively,  with  , which  confills 
of  &4-  with  the  primitive  a,  and  the  \ introduced  for  eu- 
phony. 

Dr.  Hillary  remarks  that  “ the  hemeralopia  is  a difeafe 
which  is  very  feldoin  feen  ; they  (the  patients)  fee  pretty 
well  in  the  night,  but  very  little  in  the  day,  and  cannot  fee 
any  thing  when  the  fun  (bines  bright.  It  proceeds  from  a 
different  and  diredt  contrary  caufe  of  the  other  (nyctalopia), 
viz.  from  too  great  a tendernefs  and  fenfibi'ity  of  the  iris  and 
retina  ; for  they  cannot  bear  any  degree- of  light  from  the 
fun  to  fall  upon  their  eyes,  but  are  obliged  to  (hut  their  eye- 
lids clofe,  and  fo  near  clofed  from  the  light  of  the  day,  when 
the  fun  does  not  flrine  out,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fee  ; as  we 
fometimes  fee  in  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  retina,  though 
no  inflammation  is  prefent  here,  but  too  great  a fenfibility 
of  thofe  parts,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  of  the  day, 
but  can  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  fee  very  well  in  the 
ftmht.  I have  but  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  two  perfons 
who  laboured  under  this  difeafe.”  Little  or  nothing  has 
been  recorded  refpeCting  the  means  of  curing  this  very  rare 
diforder.  Dr.  Hillary  obferves,  that  it  has  been  faid  that 
there  are  a people  in  Siam,  in  the  Fail  Indies,  and  alfo  in 
Africa,  who  are  all  of  this  cat-eyed  fpecies,  or  fubjedt  to  the 
difeafe  of  being  blind  in  the  day-time,  and  feeing  well  by 
night.  (Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  vii.) 

Sauvages  affirms  that  the  hemeralopia  (in  his  nomencla- 
ture, called  Amblyopia  crepufcularis)  had,  about  two  years 
before,  been  in  fome  degree  epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montpellier,  in  the  villages  in  damp  iituations  adjoining 
the  rivers,  and  particularly  affecting  the  foldiers,  who  flept 
in  the  open  damp  air.  They  were  cured,  he  fays,  by  bliitering, 
together  with  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  other  evacuants. 
(Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  VI.  Gen.  II L Spec.  I.) 

Boerhaave  has  mentioned  a variety  of  this  difeafe,  occa- 
fioned  bv  an  immoveable  contraction  of  the  pupil ; for 
which,  however,  he  could  not  fuggelt  any  fafe  or  probable 
remedv , efpecially  as  the  difeafe  occurred  principally  in  old 
people. 

Profeffor  Scarpa,  who  has  a chapter  en  the  fubjed  of 


hcmeralepia,  which  he  confiders  as  a partial  amaurofis,  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  confounding  it  with  night- 
blindnefs.  (Obfervations  on  Dif.  of  the  Eyes,  tranflated  by 
Briggs,  p.  499  ) See  Nyctalopia. 

HEMEROB  APTISTS,  a fed  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
thus  called  from  their  wafhing  and  bathing  every  day,  ill 
all  feafons ; and  performing  this  cullom  with  the  greatelt 
folemnity,  as  a religious  rite  neceffary  to  falvation.  Epi- 
phanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy  among  the 
Jews,  obferves  that  in  other  points  thefe  heretics  had  much 
the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  ; only  that 
they  denied  the  refurredion  of  the  dead,  in  common  with 
the  Sadducees,  and  retained  a few  other  of  the  improprieties 
of  thefe  laid. 

The  feds  who  pafs  in  the  Ead  under  the  denomination  of 
Sabians,  calling  themfelves  Mendai  Iihai,  or  the  dilciples  of 
John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the  Chriftians  of  St. 
John,  becaufe  they  yet  retain  fome  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel, 
are  probably  of  Jewifli  origin,  and  feem  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Hemerobaptids ; at  lead  it  is  certain, 
that  John,  whom  they  confider  as  the  founder  of  their  fed, 
bears  no  fort  of  fimilitude  to  John  the  Baptid,  but  rather 
refembles  the  perfon  of  that  name,  whom  the  ancient  writers 
reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewifh  Heincrobaptids.  Thefe 
ambiguous  Chridians  dwell  in  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  prin- 
cipally at  Baffora ; and  their  religion  confills  in  bodily 
walkings,  performed  frequently,  and  with  great  folemnity, 
and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies,  which  the  pried* 
mingle  with  this  iuperditious  fervice.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hid. 
vol.  iii. 

IIEMEROBIUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Neuroptera. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  a Ihort  horny  mandible  ; the  jaw 
cylindrical,  draight,  and  cleft  ; feelers  four,  unequal,  and 
filiform  ; demmata  generally  none  ; wings  deflected  and  net 
folded ; antennse  fetaceous,  projecting,  and  longer  than  the 
thorax,  which  is  convex. 

Fabricius  divides  the  Linnaean  genus  Herr.erohii  into  two 
genera,  Hemerobius  and  Semblis  ; and  by  fome  late  writers 
they  are  again  feparated  into  a greater  number,  as  Hemero- 
bius, Ofmylus,  Corydalis,  Chauliodes,  and  Sialis.  The 
true  Hemerobius  has  no  diftinCt  demmata' ; and  this,  iu 
addition  to  the  general  charader  of  the  Hemcrobini  appears 
very  charaderiitic.  This  genus  is  well  exeitiplifieed  in  the 
Linnaean  fpecies  Hemerobius  pcrla.  The  Fabrieian  He- 
merobius maculatus,  a fpecies  in  which  the  demmata  £re 
very  diltind,  Latreille  calls  Ofmylus.  In  Corydalis  (He- 
merobius cornutus  of  Fabricius)  the  wings  red  horizontallv  ; 
the  antennae  are  fimple  ; and  the  mandibles  very  long,  and 
advanced  forward.  The  wings  likewil'e  red  in  a horizontal 
poiition  in  Chauliodes,  but  in  this  the  antennae  are  pectinated 
inllead  of  fimple,  and  the  mandibles  are  neither  very  long, 
nor  advanced  forward  ; and,  laftly,  in  Sialis  the  wings,  when 
at  red,  are  difpofed  in  a roof-like  form,  the  wings  being 
defleded,  expanding  a little  beneath,  and  meeting  together 
in  a longitudinal  line  at  the  dorfal  future  ; the  antennae  are 
fimple,  and  the  lall  joint  but  one  of  the  feet  bilobate.  Schaeffer 
had  long  before  oblerved  that  in  the  genus  Hemerobius  the 
abdomen  grows  (lender  towards  its  extremity,  that  the  wings 
are  in  fome  fubjedts  incumbent,  and  in  others  deflected,  and 
the  feet  compofed  of  five  joints. 

Many  of  the  infects  referred  to  the  above-mentioned 
tribes  occur  in  mnrlhy  places  near  Handing  pools  of  water, 
and  fometimes  in  woods,  or,  more  frequently,  in  fields  and 
gardens.  Thefe  infeCts  have  a very  remarkable  and  unplea- 
lant  fmell,  as  we  find  in  the  fpecies  perla,  a kind  of  Hemero- 
bius called  in  England  the  “ thunder  fly,”  from  the  powerful 
feent  it  emits,  and,  as  it  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  at  the  approach 
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©£  a thunder  ftorm.  The  term  of  their  exigence  is  very  fhort, 
and  in  every  Rate  of  life  they  prey  with  unceafing  avidity  on 
plant  lice,  for  which  reafon  they  are  beneficial  to  horti- 
culture ; they  alfo  fubfift  on  other  infedls,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  devour  one  another.  The  larvae  are  generally  ovate 
and  hairy,  and  are  furnifhed  with  fix  feet  ; the  pupa  moftly 
folliculatc.  The  eggs  are  depofited  each  upon  a diitindt 
gummy  pedicle,  in  cluilers  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  The 
fpecies  defcribed  below  are  Hemerobii  of  Gmelin,  including 
the  two  Fabncian  genera,  Hemerobius  and  Semblis,  and 
are  diflributed  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  Fabricius. 

Species. 

Gkandis.  Wings  fome what  equal  and  reticulated  with 
veins,  and  marked  with  two  yellowifh  fpots.  Thunb. 

Native  of  Japan  ; the  body  oblong  and  yellowifh  ; an- 
tenna and  jaws  black. 

Coknutus.  Mandibles  projedling,  and  horn-fltaped. 
Fabr.  Raphidia  cornuta,  Linn. 

Inhabits  North  America  ; very  large  ; body  ferruginous. 

Perla.  Wings  hyaline  with  green  veins  ; body  yellow- 
ifh-green  ; eyes  golden.  GeofTr.  Linn.  See.  Golden-eye,  or 
thunder -Jly,  Dor.ov.  Er.  Inf. 

Common  in  gardens  during  fummer,  and  is  a very  delicate 
and  elegant  little  infeft  ; the  head  and  body,  with  the  legs, 
pea-green,  the  eyes  brilliant,  and  refembling  dots  of  molten 
gold,  and  the  wings  the  texture  of  fine  gauze.  The  length, 
when  the  wings  are  clofed,  about  an  inch.  The  bite  of  this 
fpecies  is  acute. 

Filosls.  Cinereous ; wings  whitifh  ; antennas  very  long. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  defcribed  from  the 
Bankfian  cabinet.  Its  iize  rather  larger  than  the  bit  ; an- 
tennas fetaceous  and  twice  the  length  of  the  body  ; body  and 
wings  without  fpots. 

Albus.  White  ; wings  hyaline  ; eyes  brafly.  Linn. 

According  to  Linnaeus  this  is  allied  to  Hemerobius  perla, 
and  is  found  on  plants  in  Sweden. 

Capitatus.  Fufcous;  head  and  forepart  of  the  thorax 
teftaceous  ; wings  white,  with  reticulated  nerves.  Fabr. 
Hemerobius JIavus,  Scop.  ? 

Native  of  Germany  ; wings  fhaded  greenifh,  and  a com- 
mon elongated  brown  fpot. 

Chrysops.  Wings  hyaline  with  green  veins,  and  brown 
fpots  ; body  variegated  black  and  green.  Linn.  Spotted 
hemerobius , Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Inhabits  woods  in  Europe,  a rare  fpecies. 

Maculatus.  Wings  white,  upper-pair  fpotted  with 
black  ; body  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  France.  Head  and  legs  fomewhat  teftaceous. 

NitJdulus.  Wings  ftriated  and  cinereous  ; body  tefta- 
ceous; legs  pale.  Fabr. 

Antennae  brown  ; eyes  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Ger- 
many. 

PtiAL tf.noides.  Wings  mucronate  at  the  bafe,  and  cut  be- 
hind. I. inn. 

Wings  teftaceous,  with  an  oblique  brown  ftreak  and  dot. 
Found  m Europe. 

Hiktus.  Wings  hairy,  reticulated  with  brown  ; lower 
ones  with  a terminal  band.  Degeer,  &c.  Hairy  hemoro- 
bius , Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Native  of  Europe  ; fixe  moderate. 

Fu  scat  us.  Wings  ftriated,  brown,  hyaline  ; body  black; 
legs  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Ratl.es  lmaller  than  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Denmark  and 
France. 


Lutescens.  Wings  white  with  brown  flreaks ; body 
yellowifli.  Degeer. 

Inhabits  Kiel. 

Humuli.  Wings  white,  with  fcattered  brown  dots  ; 
antennae  annulated  with  white  and  black.  Linn. 

Found  in  the  hop  plantations  atUpfal. 

Loxgicorms.  Black,  mouth  and  legs  pale,  antennae 
brown  and  long.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Holface. 

Striatulus.  Wings  ftriated  with  brown  ; lower  one* 
immaculate;  body  brown  and  yellow.  Fabr. 

Found  in  gardens  in  Europe.  The  head  is  yellow  ; mouth 
and  eyes  brown  ; thorax  brown  ; breaft  and  legs  yellow  ; 
abdomen  brown  with  the  fides  yellow. 

8-Punctatus.  Wings  white,  with  two  brown  dots  oa 
each.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cochinchina.  Body  yellowifli. 

Fasciatus.  Wings  white,  with  three  bands  and  nume- 
rous fpecks  of  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Kiel.  The  antennae  are  black  ; head  and  thorax 
yellow  with  brown  marks  ; abdomen  black  ; lower  wings 
white  and  immaculate. 

Nervosus.  Fufcous;  crown  of  the  head  and  thorax  at 
the  back  yellovviih  ; wings  variegated,  the  nerves  dotted  w fth 
white.  F abr. 

Native  of  France. 

Size  of  FI.  hirtus  ; antennae  yellowifh,  with  black  rings  ; 
bead  black  except  the  yellowifh  crown  ; abdomen  black  ; 

legs  yellowifh. 

V akjeg  atus.  Wings  white  with  black  fpots,  the  nerve^. 
dotted  ; bed)  brown.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  France. 

6-Puxctatus.  Wings  white  with  fufcous  fpots,  and 
fix  diftmdft  dots  behind  ; antennae  brown.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe  in  gardens. 

Picicoknis.  B'ack ; upper  wings  white  and  fufcous 
varied  ; antennas  long  and  hairy.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Denmark.  The  body  is  black 
and  without  fpots  ; lower  wings  white  and  without  fpots, 
ai^d  the  legs  pale. 

Flavicans.  Black,  thorax  and  abdomen  yellow. 

An  European  fpecies. 

2-Puxctatus.  Wings  with  two  black  dots;  body  varied- 
with  brown  and  yellow.  Linn. 

Found  in  gardens  in  Europe. 

4-Punctatus.  Wings  white  with  four  black  dots  afc 
the  bafe,  the  tip  radiated  with  brown.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  at  Kiel. 

Abdomixalis.  Fufcous  with  yellow  abdomen;  vent 
black.  Fabr. 

Taken  by  Fabricius  in  the  month  of  Auguft  in  Norway* 
The  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  England.  Its  fize  is  fmaller  tliaiy 
that  of  a flea. 

Testaceus.  Wings  black,  thrice  as  long  as  the  body  5 
body  brown,  beneath  teftaceous.  Degeer,  Sec. 

Native  of  America. 

Paganus.  Wings  white;  upper-pair  with  faint  dufley 
bands ; antennae  white.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Upfal. 

Flavus.  Yellow  ; mouth  blood-red  each  fide.  Linn* 

This  and  the  two  following  are  European  fpecies. 

Melanosticos,  Vellowilh;  wings  hyaline,  varied  with 
blue  and  golden,  the  nerves  whitifh  dotted  with  black,  the 
margins  with  minute  black  dots.  Linn. 

Versicolor.  Yellow;  wings  hyaline,  varied  with  blue- 
and  golden,  bafe  of  the  abdomen  beneath  and  tail  black  ^ 
antenna;  yellow.  Linn.. 
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The  fucceeding  fpecies  belong  to  the  Fabrician  genus 
Semblis. 

Pectinicoemts.  Antennae  pedlinated  ; wings  white  with 
brown  marks,  and  nerves  fomewhat  articulated  with  white. 
Degecr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Grxsels.  W ings  grey  fpotted  with  white.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Africa.  The  head  and  thorax  ferruginous  varied 
with  black  ; lower  wings  black  at  the  bafe. 

Atkatus.  Wings  whitifh  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 
black  ; body  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa.  The  head  black  ; front  covered  with 
cinereous  hair  ; thorax  black  and  hairy,  with  a cinereous 
line  each  iide  ; abdomen  black,  with  an  oblong  teilaceous 
fpot  towards  the  tip. 

PtixCTATUs.  Brown  ; wings  white  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
the  nerves  dotted  with  white  and  black.  Fabr. 

Country  unknown. 

FufcCATUS.  Wings  brown  fpotted  with  white  ; pofterior 
ones  black  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  head  ferruginous ; mouth 
black  ; thorax  dufky. 

Lutaiuus.  Black  j wings  ilriated  whitifh  fpotted  with 
white.  Degeer. 

Native  of  Europe. 

HEMEROCALLIDEJF,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of 
plants  eltablifhed  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
2 yy,  and  named  from  the  Hemerocallis,  which  makes  One 
of  them.  It  confills  of  the  ifl  fedlion  of  Juflieu’s  Narcijfi, 
except  Gitlyllit,  and  i'ome  of  his  Afphodeli  with  a tubular 
corolla  ; or  perianthium,  as  both  thefe  writers  efleem  it. 
The  characters  are 

Perianth  (rather  corolla)  tubular,  coloured,  its  limb  in 
fix  divifions.  Stamens  fix,  infertcd  either  into  the  tube,  or 
the  bafe  of  the  fegments.  Germen  fuperior,  of  three  cells, 
with  many  feeds.  Style  one.  Stigma  either  three-lobed  or 
fimple.  Capfule,  (rarely  a berry,)  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  with  their  outer  coat  neither  of  an  opaque 
black  nor  cruftaceous,  but  often  fpongy  and  dilated  or 
winged.  Albumen  flefhy. 

The  author  fuggefts  that  perhaps  the  plants  in  queftion 
ought  rather  to  form  a fedlion  of  the  Liliaccte,  than  a dif- 
tindl  order,  and  that  they  fcarcely  differ  from  what  are 
flridllv  fo  called,  the  Lilia  of  Jufheii,  except  in  their  tu- 
bular flowers. 

The  only  New-Holland  genus  of  this  order  or  fedlion  is 
Bhndfordia,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  i.  5.  t.  4,  confounded  with 
Aletris  by  La  Billardicre,  in  bis  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  85.  and  in 
bis  voyage,  Englifh  ed.  v.  1.  160. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  from  rl^spa,  a day,  and  xaAXo-, 
beauty,  a beauty  of  a day,  exprefiive  of  the  fliort  duration  of 
the  flowers.  This  is  corredtly  applicable  to  the  Linnaean 
genus,  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  but  the  r^Fpo«aXX»s  of 
Diofcorides  is  a bulbous  plant,  and  his  defeription  anfwers 
rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  Li/ium ; we  fliould  think  the 
lullferum,  or  orange  lily,  if  that  were  a native  of  Greece. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  took  the  plant  of  Diofcorides  to  be  L.  calcedo- 
nicum,  the  leaflet  mnrtagon,  found  wild  in  the  woods  of 
Mount  Parnaflus  ; but  this  does  not  appear  quite  fatisfac- 
tory. — Linn.  Gen.  172.  Sclireb.  228.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
197.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  473. 
Julh  54.  Lamarck,  llluflr.  t.  234.  Gaertn.  t.  83,  but  not 
t.  179 — Ciafs  and  order,  Hcxandria  Motiogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Coronaria , Linn.  Narcijfi,  JufT. — See  Heme  hoc  a l l ide.-e. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  in  fix  deep  fegments,  between 
bell  and  funnel-fhapcd  ; tube  fliort ; limb  fpreading,  the 
upper  fide  moil  reflexed.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl  fliaped, 
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the  length  of  the  corolla,  declining,  the  upper  ones  fhorteft  ; 
anthers  turned  upwards,  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  roundifh,  furrowed  ; flyle  tliread-fliaped,  of 
the  length  and  pofition  of  the  flamens  ; ftigma  turned  up- 
wards, bluntly  triangular.  Peric.  Capfule  triangular, 
fweltmg,  fomewhat  three-lobed,  of  three  cells,  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifli,  without  wings,  fmooth, 
and  of  a Alining  black. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fliaped,  with  a cylindrical  tube. 
Stamens  declining.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, roundifli,  poliflied,  without  wings. 

Obf.  From  this  genus  mu  ft  certainly  be  feparated  the  II. 
lancifolia  and  japonica  of  Thunberg  and  Willdenow  ; the 
former  of  which  is  H.  alba,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  194,  and  the 
latter  II.  ceerulea , t.  6.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  894.  Thefe  form  a 
moil  dillindl  genus,  with  broad  and  ribbed  leaves,  very  dif- 
ferent in  habit  from  Hemerocallis  ; tlie^  limb  of  its  corolla 
more  bell-fiiaped  than  funnel-fliaped,  and  the  feeds  affording 
an  excellent  effential  charadler,  being  winged.  See  Sm. 
Intr.  to  Bot.  362  ; and  Gxrtner,  t.  179,  Hemerocallis  cor- 
datn,  which  is  the  above  ceerulea,  a plant  wltofe  nomenclature 
has  been  remarkably  multiplied  and  confufed,  and  that  of  the 
alia  Hill  more,  by  Thunberg  himfelf.  Mr.  Salifbury  has  pro- 
pofed,  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  1 x,  to  call  this  new  genus 
Saujfurca,  to  which  there  can  be  no  pofiible  objedlion.  The 
fine  fpirial  veffels,  as  he  tacitly  indicates,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly proper  to  commemorate  M.  de  Sauffure,  fo  eminent 
a writer  on  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  plants. 

The  real  fpecies  of  Hemerocallis  are 

x.  H .fava.  Yellow  Day-lily.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  462.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  19.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  t.  139.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  15, 
(Lilium  non  bulbofum  ; Ger.  Em.  98.) — Leaves  linear, 
keeled.  Segments  of  the  corolla  flat,  acute,  with  un- 
branched ribs.— Native  of  open  fields  in  Dalmatia,  Hungary, 
and  Switzerland  ; hardy  and  very  common  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  blofibms  in  June,  and  is  efleemed  for  its  fweet  and 
rich  fragrance,  as  well  as  beauty. 

The  root  is  perennial,  furnifhed  with  flalked  ovate  knobs, 
and  thrives  bed  in  a rather  moifl  foil.  Leaves  feveral,  radi- 
cal, a foot  or  more  in  length,  nearly  eredl,  of  a deep  grafs- 
green,  fmooth,  linear,  acute,  nearly  flat,  except  the  keel. 
Flower-ftaiks  taller  than  the  leaves,  ered/t,  round,  panicled 
in  a corymbofe  manner  at  the  top,  with  alternate,  long, 
lanceolate,  pale  IraEleas.  Flowers  of  a golden  yellow, 
funnel-flxaped  ; their  fegments  acute,  recurved  ; the  three 
inner  ones  broadeft,  but  fcarcely  at  all  waved  or  uneven,  the 
ribs  of  all  fimple  to  the  end.  Linnaeus  could  find  no  fpecific 
difference  betwixt  this  and  fulva  but  the  colour  of  then- 
flowers,  at  leafl  when  he  wrote  his  Species  Plantarum.  Will- 
denow has  been  far  more  fuccefsful,  and  we  have  adopted  his 
definition  above. 

2.  H.  graminea.  Narrow-leaved  Day-lily.  Arndr. 
Repof.  t.  244  Curt.  Mag.  t.  873.  (H.  flava  B ; Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  197.  H.  minor  ; Mill.  Didl.  ed.  8.) — Leaves 
channelled,  nearly  triangular.  Bradleas  fliort  and  membra- 
nous. Corolla  rather  fwelling  at  the  bafe  ; its  inner  feg- 
ments crifped  at  the  edge.  Stigma  three-lobed. — Native  of 
Siberia,  from  whence  Mr.  Loddige  obtained  the  feeds.  It 
is  hardy  with  11s,  but  the  flowers  being  fcarcely  fragrant, 
though  of  a richer  yellow  than  the  foregoing,  render  it  not 
on  the  whole  fo  dcfn  able.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  fhortcc 
and  darker,  their  edges  more  raifed,  fo  as  to  form  a channel. 
Stalk  much  lefs  branched  ; flowers  rather  larger,  and  flyle 
much  longer.  Other  differences  are  noted  in  the  fpecific 
charadler.  Parkinfon  in  bis  Parctdifus,  149,  draws  the  yel- 
low Day-lily  with  tumid  flowers,  like  this,  but  the  broad 
leaves,  even  fegments  of  the  corolla,  long  flyle,  and  uume- 
2 rout 
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rt#ts  (lowers,  furcly  agree  bed  with  the  former.  We  ob-  It  was  fo  called  from  its  holding  one  day' 8 food. 

ferve  alfo  fome  ambiguity  in  Redoute’s  figure  of  the  f.ava , The  word  is  compounded  of  a day,  and  r^»pri 

but  have  no  doubt  of  his  fpecies.  food. 

3.  H .fulva.  Tawny  Day -'ily.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  462.  Curt.  HEMI,  a word  ufed  in  ths  compofition  of  divers  terms. 
Mag.  t.  64.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  16.  (Lilium  non  bulbofutn  It  (ignilies  the  fame  with  fetid  or  demi,  viz.  half;  being  au 
phceriiceum  ; Ger.  Em.  98.)— Leaves  linear,  keeled.  Three  abbreviatute  of  n/xitsv:,  hemifys,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  The 
inner  fegments  of  the  corolla  obtufe,  waved  ; their  ribs  Greeks  retrenched  the  lalt  fyllable  of  the  word  ^ui pve,  in 
branched  at  the  margin.  - Suppofed  by  Linnreus  to  be  a na-  the  compofition  of  words;  and,  after  their  example.,  we 
tivc  of  China,  It  is  an  old  and  very  hardy  inhabitant  of  our  have  done  fo  too,  in  moil  of  the  compounds  borrowed  from 


gardens,  (lowering  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  is  larger  in  every 
part  than  the  firll  fpecies,  without  any  feent  in  the  flowers, 
which  continue  but  a few  hours,  and  are  of  a tawny  or 
orange  hue.  The  leaves  are  rather  broad,  of  a fine  green, 
particularly  pale  and  delicate  in  the  fpring.  Capfules  fcarcc- 
ly  ever  ripened  in  England,  but  the  roots  form  large  faft-en- 
creafing  tufts,  calculated  for  large  gardens  or  fhrubberies, 
efpccially  where  the  foil  is  rather  moi(l. 

We  apprehend  a great  miftake  in  the  report  of  this  fpe- 
cies having  ever  changed  to  fava  ; fee  Tr.  of  the  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  2-  353- 

HemeuocALLIS,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants 
of  the  herbaceous,  flowering,  perennial  kinds,  of  which 
the  fpecies  principally  cultivated  are,  the  yellow  day-lily 
(H*.  flava) ; and  t lie  copper-coloured  day-lily  (H.  fulva. ) 

The  firll  of  thefe  fpecies  has  a variety  with  fmaller 
roots,  fhorter  and  more  narrow  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  fomewhat  bell-fhaped  yellow 
flower, s. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  hardy  plants  are  increafed 
with  little  difficulty,  by  means  of  planting  the  root  off-fets  in 
the  autumn  in  almoil  any  fituation.  Afterwards,  they  (land 
in  need  of  no  other  fort  of  cultivation  but  that  of  keeping 
them  quite  free  from  weeds,  and  letting  them  have  fufficient 
room  for  their  roots  to  extend  themfelves  in. 

The  firll  fpecies  is  alfo  capable  of  being  multiplied  by  the 
feeds,  which  fltould  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  following  fpring  the  young  plants  prefent  themfelves, 
and  become  capable  of  flowering  in  the  courfe  of  two 
years. 

The  mod  fuitable  foil  for  the  different  forts  is  that  which 
is  inclined  to  be  a little  moill,  and  where  the  fituation  is  of 
a (hady  nature.  In  confequence  of  their  fize,  and  the  rapid 
increafe  of  their  roots,  efpecially  in  the  latter  kind,  they 
become  bed  adapted  to  large  pleafure-grounds  and  gar- 
dens, in  which  they  afford  cojifiderable  variety  and 
effedl. 

HEME  ROD  ROMI,  compounded  of  ip i%ct,  day,  and 
^=ofxo  , courfe,  &c.  among  the  / Indents , were  centinels,  or 
guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  prefervation  of  cities, 
and  other  places. 

They  went  out  of  the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the 
place  ; fometimes,  alfo,  making  farther  excurlions  into  the 
country,  to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to 
furprife  them. 

Hemkuodkomi  were  alfo  a fort  of  couriers,  who  only  tra- 
velled one  day,  and  then  delivered  their  packets,  or  difpatches, 
to  a frc(h  man,  who  run  his  day,  and  fo  on,  to  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

The  Greeks  had  this  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  Perfians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Auguftus  had  the  fame  ; at  lead, 
he  ell ablifhed  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve  each 
other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace  to  fpace,  and 
that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS,  in  Antiquity,  a meafure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  fame  with  the  choenix. 


them. 

Hem  1,  a Greek  word  much  ufed  in  Mufc , implying  half. 
See  Semi  and  Demi. 

IffEMIANDRA,  in  Botany,  from  *q half,  and  any, 
a man,  becaufe  the  anthers  have  only  one  perfedt  or  pollini- 
ferous  lobe.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  502  - Oafs 
and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnfpennia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticil- 
lata,  Linn.  Labiate;,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  compreffed,  two-lipped  ; the  upper  lip 
undivided  ; the  lower  cloven  half  way  down.  Corolla  two- 
lipped  ; the  upper  lip  flat  and  cloven  ; lower  in  three  deep 
fegments,  the  middle  one  cloven.  Stamens  afeending 
Anthers  each  with  one  empty  defeending  lobe.  Brou  n. 

1.  LI . pungens,  the  only  fpecies.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown 
on  the  fouth  coall  of  New  Holland.  A humble  decum- 
bent fhrub,  with  oppofite,  entire,  ribbed,  pointed  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  their  (lalks  with  a pair  of  bradleas 
at  the  top.  Lips  of  the  calyx  ribbed,  their  fegments  pointed. 
Corolla  white,  llained  or  dotted  with  purple. 

HEMICHROA,  half-green,)  fo  called  be- 

caufe the  calyx,  ufually  quite  green  in  the  natural  order  to 
which  this  plant  belongs,  is  here  coloured  on  the  infide. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  409.  — Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracca,  Linn.  Airiplices, 
Juff.  Chcnopodeee,  Decandolle,  Brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  deeply  five -cleft,  coloured  on  the 
infide  ; unchanged  in  the  fruit.  Stamens  five  or  fewer, 
united  at  the  bafe.  Seed  compreffed,  enclofed  in  a mem- 
branous cover.  Embryo  femi-lunar.  Radicle  inferior, 
afeending. 

1.  Iff.  pentandra.  Stamens  five.  Bradleas  but  half  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Native  of  the  fca-fliore,  on  the  fouth 
coall  of  New  Holland,  and  in  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

2.  H.  diandra.  Stamens  two.  Bradleas  but  little  (horter 
than  the  calyx. — Found  on  the  fea-lhore,  on  the  fouth  coafl 
of  New  Holland. 

Thefe  are  (lirubby  plants,  with  alternate,  femi-cylindrical 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  feffile,  with  a pair  of 
bradleas  to  each.  'The  genus  is  much  allied  to  Polycue- 
man. 

IffEMICRANIA,  in  Medicine,  from  ficv,  half,  and 
yyanov,  the  cranium  or  full,  fignifies  that  form  of  head-ache 
which  is  confined  to  one  fide  of  the  head. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  exclufively  applied  to  affedlions 
of  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  fide  of  the 
head  ; but  includes  thofe  fpecies  of  head-ache  which  are 
often  confined  to  one  final!  and  circumfcribed  fpot,  but 
which  conllitute  perhaps  the  moll  fevere  and  painful  forms 
of  the  difeafe  ; fuch  are  the  cl  avis  hyjlerica,  the  tic  douleu - 
reux,  the  megrim.  See.  Thefe  modifications  of  head-ache, 
and  elpecially  the  lad-mentioned,  are  often  periodical  in  their 
returns  ; whence  they  have  been  called  intermittent  head- 
aches and  agues  in  the  head.  Hemicrania  is  thus  defined  by 
Sauvages  : “ Ed  morbus  cujus  pnecipuum  fymptoma  dolor 
ell  in  alterutro  capitis  latere  potiffimum  ad  tempora,  frontem 
juxta  oculos,  ifque  vehemens,  fmpe  pcriodicus."  (Nofol. 
Method.  Clafs  7.  Gen.  13.) 

One  of  the  common  forms  of  hemicrania  is  the  attack  of 

rheumatifia 
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tkeuTnatlfm  In  tlie  face  and  bead,  which  i$  often  called  the 
face  ache.  This  complaint  appears  to  commence  fometimes 
in  the  gums,  fometimes  in  the  mufclesof  the  face  and  neck, 
and  lometimcs  in  the  integuments  of  the  fide  of  the  cranium, 
which  is  affefled.  It  is  attended  with  fome  fwelling  of  the 
cheek  or  gums  j with  extreme  forenefs  of  thefe  parts  and  of 
the  fcalp,  fo  that  even  the  operation  of  a comb  is  fcarcely 
tolerable  upon  the  furface  of  the  latter  ; and  with  exquifite 
fenfibility  to  the  impreffion  of  cold.  Some  febrile  heat,  in- 
Creafed  quickuefs  of  the  pulfe,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  thirll, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  accompany  the  diforder  ; 
and  the  llcep  is  greatly  dillurbed  by  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
which,  as  in  other  forms  of  rheumatifm,  is  generally  molt 
fevere  in  the  night.  This  appears  to  be  the  hemicrania 
eeJonta/gica  (fpcc.  2.)  of  Sauvages.  The  pain,  in  fact,  is 
frequently  referred  by  the  patients  themfelves  to  fome  fup- 
poled  difeafe  of  the  teeth  ; and  very  often  one  tooth  after 
another  has  been  drawn  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  diforder 
of  the  head  ; but  too  often  without  any  beneficial  effedt. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  frequently  is 
elucidated  by  the  occurrence  of  rheumatic  pains  and  fwel- 
lings  in  the  limbs  or  joints,  which  are  the  ordinary  feat  of 
rheumatifm. 

This  variety  of  liemicrania,  like  the  other  modifications  of 
rheumatifm,  is  often  extremely  obltinate,  and  refills  the  in- 
fluence of  medicine  for  a confiderahle  length  of  time.  It  is 
ultimately,  however,  relieved  by  the  remedies  which  arc  be- 
neficial in  that  difeafe  ; and  it  is  likevvife  aggravated  by  the 
fame  treatment,  which  has  been  found  to  be  injurious  in 
other  febrile  rheumatic  attacks.  (See  Rheumatism.)  It 
may  be  fufficicnt  to  mention  here,  that  a free  ufe  of  diapho- 
retics, with  gentle  laxatives  of  the  faline  clafs,  appears  to  be 
the  moll  advantageous  method  of  treatment  in  the  early 
flages  of  the  rheumatic  hemicrania.  The  moll  effectual 
diaphoretics  arc  opium  combined  with  antimony,  or  with 
ipecacuanha  and  a neutral  fait,  as  in  that  very  ufeful  for- 
mula devifed  by  l)r.  Dover  ; and  the  conllipation,  which  in 
many  conllitutions  concurs  with  the  taking  of  thefe  medi- 
cines, may  be  advantageoully  obviated  by  the  fulphate  of  mag- 
nolia, with  or  without  a fmall  quantity  of  the  fubmuriate  of 
mercury  or  calomel.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  re- 
fort to  warm  fomentations  of  the  part  affedled,  with  a view 
to  relieve  the  violence  of  the  pain  ; but  we  believe,  the  dif- 
appointment  is  invariable,  as  we  have  never  feen  any  local 
inflammatory  rheumatifm  alleviated  by  fuch  applications  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  ufually  aggravated  by  them.  Nor  is 
the  employment  of  ilimulant  frictions,  fuggelted  perhaps  on 
the  falle  analogy  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  more  beneficial. 
When  the  febrile  irritation  begins  to  fubfide,  the  cinchona, 
cafcarilla,  or  other  aromatic  bitter  fubltance,  will  contribute 
to  accelerate  the  amendment  of  the  patient. 

Another  variety  of  hemicrania,  which  is  much  lefs  fre- 
quent, is  occafioned  by  fome  difeafe  or  irritation  in  the  fmall 
cavities,  or  finufes , as  they  are  technically  called,  in  the 
lkull,  and  which  communicate  with  the  parages  of  the  nof- 
trils.  Thefe  are  principally  four  ; two  in  the  proje&ing 
portion  of  the  forehead,  above  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes, 
called  the  frontal  finufes  ; and  one  in  each  cheek-bone  or 
upper-jaw,  termed  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  (See  Cka- 
N i U M . ) Thefe  little  cavities  are  liable  to  become  the  feat 
of  inflammation  and  fuppuration  from  various  caufes,  like 
other  parts  of  the  body  ; efpcciaily,  ill.  From  the  exten- 
fion  of  inflammation  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nofe 
to  that  of  thefe  cavities,  as  in  coryza  or  catarrh,  (the  hemi- 
crania coryza,  fpec.  4,  of  Sauvages,)  in  which  they  become 
iafarfled  with  a thick  mucus  ; 2dly.  From  external  violence, 
as  from  blows  or  wounds  upon  the  head  near  thefe  cavities, 


(the  FI.  purulenta,  fpec.  7 of  the  fame  itolologift)  ; and, 
3<lly . From  the  prefence  ofinfefls  or  their  larva  in  the  cavi- 
ties, (H.  ab  infe&is,  fpec.  8. — and  H .fnus,  fpecies  3.)  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  on  record. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  fome  infefls  far  which  no 
other  nidus  appears  to  have  been  provided  by  nature,  tharr 
the  cavities  and  canals  in  the  bodies  of  more  perfefl  animals.- 
Of  thefe  the  afrits  is  a common  example  ; and  of  the  five 
fpccies  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  three  are  hatched  and  nur-- 
tured  in  the  flomaeh  and  reflum  of  the  horfe  and  cow,  and 
in  the  frontal  and  maxillary  finufes  of  the  horfe  and  ffieep. 
The  larvae  of  thefe  flies  are  called  Botts,  of  which  an  ample 
account  has  already  been  given  under  that  head.  In  the 
human  fubjefl  the  aellrus  has  alio  been  known  to  infinuate 
its  eggs ; and  one  of  the  moll  excruciating  attacks  of  head- 
ache that  has  been  recorded,  originated  in  a woman,  front 
the  prefence  of  two  or  three  botts  in  the  antrum  of  the 
cheek.  (See  a cafe  by  Dr.  Heylham,  Med.  Communica- 
tions, vol.  i p.  430.)  Various  eruca,  or  caterpillars,  have' 
been  occafionally  found  in,  and  difeharged  from,  the  finufes. 
(See  Fernelius,  5.  Patholog.  cap.  7.  Rolfinc.-  de  capit.  do- 
hire,  &c.)  The  larva*  of  the  common  houfe-fly,  and  of  the 
black  beetle,  have  alfo  been  inmates  of  the  human  body, 
and  occafionally  have  been  difeharged  from  the  noltrils.  (See 
a paper  by  Dr.  Bateman,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  for  1811,  with  the  references  there  mentioned.)  In 
thefe  cafes  there  is  a conllant  fixed  pain  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  foreliead,  over  the  eye,,  or  in  the  cheek,  the  feat  of 
which  may  be  covered  with  the  finger,  and  which  is  occa- 
fionally aggravated  to  an  extreme  degree  by  various  caufes, 
fuch  as  heat  and  cold,  Bidden  motion,  eating,  fpeaking 
loud,  See.  The  eyes,  efpecially  that  of  the  fide  affected, 
are  often  inflamed,  and  difeharge  tears,  particularly  during 
the  paroxyfms  of  increafed  pain.  The  paffages  of  the  nofe 
are  fometimes  dry,  and  there  is  frequent  freezing  ; but  fome- 
times there  is  an  increafed  difeharge  of  mucus.  When  thefe 
morbid  conditions  of  the  finufes  continue  very  long,  as  is 
ufual,  the  conftitution  is  greatly  injured  by  the  inceffant 
fuffering,  and  great  failure  of  Ilrength  and  emaciation  fome- 
times enfue. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  diagnofis  of  thefe  cafes, 
in  which  the  prefence  of  infedls  in  the  cavities  alluded  to 
occalions  the  difeafe,  mull  be  extremely  difficult  and  oh-- 
feure  ; and,  efpeciaily  when  the  frontal  finufes  fuffer,  the 
means  of  relief  are  fcarcely  within  our  power.  The  adls  of 
freezing  and  of  vomiting  have  fometimes  produced  the  dif- 
eharge of  the  iniedls,  and  errhines  and  emetics  have  been 
adminillered  with  fucli  a view ; but  often  thefe  a£ls,  and 
particularly  that  of  freezing,  have  greatly  augmented  the 
fufferings  of  the  patient.  In  cafe  the  maxillary  finus  Ihould 
be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  which  the  feat  of  the  pain  may 
lead  us  to  prefume,  that  cavity  may  be  pierced  from  the 
alveolum  of  a tooth,  and  its  contents  evacuated.  In  this 
way  the  botts  were  difeharged,  in  the  cafe  detailed  by  Dr. 
Heyffiam. 

There  is  a third  form  of  hemicrania,  which  is  not  an 
unfrequ  nt  occurrence,  and  which  is  popularly  known  by 
th=  appellation  of  megrim.  This  word,  however  different 
it  may  a;  pear  at  firft  fight,  is  doubtlefs  derived  from  the 
worn  hemicrania , through  the  medium  of  the  French  ; who 
of  hcmicraine  have  forme  1 migraine,  whence  our  megrim. 
This  dileafe,  though  (Lgluly  mentioned  by  feveral  writers, 
has  not  been  generally  deferibed  ; fome  observations  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  from  experience  of  the  affeclien 
in  his  own  perfon,  as  well  as  in  others,  were  publiffied  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1809, 
(fee  yol.  y.  p.  381,)  and  which  he  will  take  the  liberty  of 
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quoting.  This  very  painful  affection,  although  not  uncom- 
mon, has  feldom  been  mentioned  by  medical  writers,  or 
has  been  confounded  with  the  tic  douleureux.  It  confifts  of 
a pain  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  begin- 
ning in  the  point  of  the  fupra-orbital  foramen,  (through 
which  the  firfl  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  paifes  out,) 
and  extending  a little  way  on  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  affecting 
alfo  the  eye  of  the  fame  fide,  which  becomes  red,  painful, 
and  more  fenlible  to  light  during  the  paroxyfm.  This  pain 
is  exceedingly  acute,  and  each  puliation  of  the  fupra-orbital 
twig  of  the  artery  is  painfully  felt.  The  feat  of  the  pain 
may  be  generally  covered  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and 
preffure  gives  momentary  relief ; the  throbbing  pain,  how- 
ever, becomes  fpeedily  more  fevere  under  the  preffure.  The 
integuments  become  tender  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  re- 
main fo  in  fome  degree  during  the  intermillion  ; indeed, 
when  the  difcrder  has  continued  feveral  days,  the  Ikin  of 
all  that  fide  of  the  forehead,  which  is  fupplied  by  the  fupra- 
orbital  nerve,  becomes  tender  to  the  touch.  This  pain  is 
gerfeiftly  intermittent.  After  a duration  of  two  or  three 
hours,  foinetimes  much  longer  when  the  difeafe  is  of  confi- 
derable  Handing,  the  pain  gradually  dimini  flies,  and  foon 
ceafes  ; but  it  returns  again,  fometimes  moit  exaftly  at  the 
fame  hour  on  the  fucceeding  day.  The  moft  ufual  period 
of  the  paroxyfm  is  in  the  morning  ; but  we  have  fometimes 
obferved  it  to  recur  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Darwin  fays  that 
the  periods  fometimes  correfpond  with  alternate  lunar  or 
folar  days,  like  tertian  agues  ; and  that  at  other  times  they 
obferve  the  monthly  lunation,  and  feem  to  be  induced  by 
the  debility  which  attends  menftruation.  But  all  the  cafes 
that  we  have  feen  have  been  quotidian. 

In  fome  inftances,  this  hemicrania  is  obvioufly  connected 
with  dyfpepfia,  or  a difordered  ftate  of  the  digeftive  organs  ; 
in  others  it  has  occurred  along  with  catarrh  ; and  in  others 
again  it  has  been  produced  by  fatigue,  watching,  intenfe 
Itudy,  or  fome  other  caufe  of  debility.  Dr.  Darwin  con- 
fiders  it  as  fometimes  occafioned  by  a decaying  tooth,  efpe- 
cially  the  dens  fapientioe,  or  laft  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  frequently  decays  firfl.  (See  Zoonomia,  clafs  4.  2.  2.) 
And  he  adds,  that  the  firfl  or  fecond  grinder  of  the  under- 
jaw is  liable  to  give  violent  pain  about  the  middle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  or  fide  of  the  head,  on  the  fame  fide,  which 
is  generally  called  the  claws  hyjlericus.  It  more  commonly, 
we  believe,  produces  the  ear-ache. 

This  difeafe  differs  altogether  from  the  tic.  douleureux,  in 
the  regularity  of  its  diurnal  periods  and  intermiflxons,  and 
in  the  length  of  both.  In  the  tic,  “ the  pain  comes  on  fud- 
denly  and  is  excruciating  ; it  laffs  but  a flxort  time,  perhaps 
a quarter  or  half  a minute,  and  then  goes  off ; it  returns 
at  irregular  intervals,  fometimes  in  half  an  hour,  fometimes 
there  are  two  or  three  repetitions  in  a few  minutes. ’’  Dr. 
Fothergill,  from  whom  thefe  remarks  are  quoted,  adds,  that 
“ eating  will  bring  it  on  in  fome  perfons  ; talking,  or  the 
leafl  motion  of  the  face,  affefts  others,  &c.’’  (See  a paper 
cn  “ a painful  affection  of  the  face,”  in  the  Med.  Obf.  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  v.  page  131.)  In  thefe  points  the  two  dif- 
orders  are  perfectly  diflinct ; not  to  mention  the  obftinacy 
qnd  permanency  of  the  tic  douleureux , and  the  general  facility 
of  curing  the  megrim , or  intermittent  hemicrania. 

• In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  the  bark  of  cinchona  has 
fuggefled  itfeT  by  the  analogy  of  the  intermifiions  with 
ihofe  of  agi  c,  to  moft  practitioners,  and  is  perhaps  often 
adequate,  to  the  cure  of  the  periodic  hemicrania.  Morton 
affirms,  that  he  had  cured  the  diforder  in  two  days  by  means 
of  the  bark,  although  it  had  refilled  blifters,  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, and  other  remedies  for  feveral  weeks  ; he  ufed  one 
bleeding  previoufly.  (See  liis  Phthiiiologia,  ex.  x.  cap.  9.) 
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Darwin  recommends  the  cinchona  in  combination' tvith  opium, 
after  an  evacuation  by'  purging,  or  flight  blood-letting.  A 
remedy  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Davidfon,  which  we  have  fome- 
times  found  to  fucceed  in  preventing  the  acceflion,  and  in 
curing  the  difeafe  ; namely,  a large  dole  of  aether  taken  at  the 
very  commencement,  or  immediately  previous  to  the  expended 
paroxyfm.  (See  Medical  Fadts  and  Obfervations,  vol.  v.) 
But  the  moft  decidedly  adlive  remedy,  according  to  our 
obfervation,  is  the  one  recommended  byr  the  late  Dr.  Fowler 
of  York  ; viz.  four  or  five  drops  of  the  folution  of  arfenic, 
prepared  according  to  that  phyfician’s  formula,  taken  twice 
or  three  times  a day.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  has  ap- 
peared to  be  fuch,  as  almoft  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation 
of  a fpecijlc  againft  this  difeafe.  The  fevere  meafure  of  di- 
viding the  afledled  nerve,  as  it  paffes  through  the  foramen, 
has  been  recommended  and  occafionally  executed,  we  be- 
lieve, with  precarious  fuccefs  ; but  live  expedients  above- 
mentioned  fuperfede  the  neceffity  cf  the  knife.  We  have 
not  feen  the  megrim  affedling  the  fecond,  or  infra-orbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  is  occafionally  the 
feat  of  tic  douleureux.  See  Tic  Uouhureu.v. 

HEMICYCLE,  Hemjcyclkjm,  compounded  of  yvwi;, 

half,  and  xsjkXoc,  circle,  a femicircle. 

Hemicycle  is  particularly  applied,  in  ArchitcHure,  to 
vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ; and  arches,  or  fweeps,  of  vaults, 
conftituting  a perfect  femircircle. 

To  conllruft  an  arch  of  hewn  ftone,  they  divide  the  hemi- 
cycle  into  fo  many  vouffoirs  ; taking  care  to  make  them  an 
uneven  number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where 
the  key-ftone  Ihould  be.  See  Key  and  Bridge. 

Hemicyclium  was  alfo  a part  of  the  orcheftra  in  the  an- 
cient theatre.  Scaliger,  however,  obferves,  it  was  no  Hand- 
ing part  of  the  orcheftra  ; being  onlyr  ufed  in  dramatic 
pieces,  where  fome  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  be  arrived  from 
fea,  as  in  Plautus’s  Rudens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a fort  of  fun-dial,  called  kemicy - 
citum.  It  was  a concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end,  or  cufp, 
whereof  looked  to  the  north. 

There  was  a ftyle,  or  gnomon,  iffuing  from  the  middle 
of  the  hemicycle,  whereof  that  point,  correfponding  to  the 
centre  cf  the  hemicycle,  reprefented  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
and  its  fhadow  projected  on  the  concavity  of  the  hemicycle, 
which  reprefented  the  fpace  between  one  tropic  and  an- 
other, the  fun’s  declination,  the  day  of  the  month,  hour  of 
the  day.  See. 

HEMIDESMUS,  in  Botany,  from  r^t  u-,  half,  and 
ek;/j.o{,  a tie  or  attachment,  on  account  of  the  filaments  being 
united  in  their  lower  part,  though  feparate  in  the  upper. 
Brown.  Afclcp.  from  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Wernerian 
Society  at  Edinburgh,  45 — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  C out  or  tic,  Linn,  yipocir.ee,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-ihaped,  with  five  obtufe  feales  at 
its  finufes.  Filaments  united  at  the  bafe,  feparate  ■ above. 
Anthers  cohering,  beardlefs,  fimple  at  the  fummit,  uncon- 
nefted  with  the  ftigma.  Mafl'es  of  pollen  20.  Stigma 
pointlefs.  Follicles  cylindrical,  widely  fpreading,  fmooth. 
Seeds  crowned  with  hair. 

This  genus,  feparated  by  Mr.  Brown  from  Periphca,  to 
which  it  is  very  nearly  akin,  confifts  of  P.  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  two  other  fpecies  hitherto  undeferibed,  clofely 
related  to  each  other.  They  are  fmooth  twining  Jhruls , 
with  oppofite  flfining  leaves  and  fmall flowers,  which  fpring 
in  denfe  tufts  from  between  the  footftalks  ; all  natives  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

HEMIDIAPENTE,  in  Mufic,  femi-diapente  or  falfe, 
flat,  or  imperfett  fifth,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  i s.  — 
31X  S 4-  6/  -f-  27  /«.  See  Flat  Fifth, 
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HEMIDITONE,  femiditone,  or  demiditone,  fefqui- 
tone,  trihcmitonc,  minor  tierce,  or  lefTer  or  minor  third,  is 
an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  £ = 161  S -f-  3 f 4-  14  m.  See 
Minor  Third. 

HEMIGENIA,  in  Botany,  from  ri/xicv;,  half,  and  ytraxc, 
bairinefs  or  beard,  from  the  peculiar  pubefcence  of  two  out 
of  the  four  anthers.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  502. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
ticil/ata,  Linn.  Labiata,  Jufl’. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  fegments,  and  five  angles.  Co- 
rolla ringent ; its  upper  lip  ffiort  ; middle  fegment  of  the 
lower  one  divided  half  way  down.  Stamensafeending  under 
the  upper  lip.  Anthers  each  with  one  empty  defeending 
lobe,  which  in  the  upper  pair  only  is  bearded. 

x.  H.  purpurea.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales.  A little  fmooth  Jhrub.  Leaves  ternate,  nearly 
cylindrical.  Flowers  blueiffi-purple,  axillary,  folitary,  with 
a pair  of  brufleas  to  each.  Brown. 

HEMIMERIS,  from  half,  and  ju'p ij,  a part  or 

fragment,  alluding  to  the  corolla  being,  as  it  were,  cut  away 
on  one  fide,  and  efpecially  wanting  the  fpur  obfervable  in 
Antirrhinum,  from  which  the  plants  which  compofe  the 
genus  of  Hemimeris  were  originally  feparated  by  Linnceus, 
on  that  very  account.  This  however  is  not  explained  by 
him,  nor  fcarcely  to  be  gathered  from  his  defeription  ; and 
therefore  profeffor  Martyn  has  left  the  word  unexplained. — 
Linn.  PI.  Rar.  Afric.  8.  Suppl.  45.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  74. 
Schreb.  409.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  282.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  6.  96.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  JulT.  120.  Lamarc’k. 
Illultr.  t.  532.  (Pxderota ; Am.  Acad.  v.  6.  83.  Linn. 
Gen.  12,  excluding  Micheli’s  fynonym.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  AngioJ'permia . Nat.  Ord.  Perforate:,  Linn.  Scro- 
phularhe,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  divided 
almofl  to  the  bafe  into  five  unequal,  ovate,  permanent  feg- 
ments, much  fiiortcr  than  the  corolla.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
reverfed,  fomewhat  wheel-fhaped,  without  any  tube,  in  five 
very  unequal  rounded  lobes,  with  a nectariferous  (hallow 
pouch  at  their  bafe  ; the  largelt  lobe  uppermoit  ; the  two 
fmalleft  lowermoft,  feparate  to  the  very  bottom.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  fometimes  only  two,  (horter  than  the  corolla, 
inferted  into  its  bafe,  declining,  fmooth,  the  upper  pair 
arched  and  rather  the  (horteft  ; anthers  heart-fliaped,  ap- 
proximated, of  two  valves.  Pijl.  Gcrmen  fuperior,  ovate, 
comprefTed  ; ftyle  declining,  thread-ftiaped,  longer  than  the 
ftamens ; ftigma  obtufe,  downy.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate, 
compreffed,  of  two  cells,  one  generally  more  tumid  than 
the  other.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifii. 

E1T.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  whecl- 
fiiaped,  reverfed,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  divided  on  one  fide. 
Filaments  fmooth.  Capfule  of  two  cells. 

Obf.  Linmeus  having  firft  eftablifhed  this  genus,  by  the 
above  name,  from  a Cape  fpecimen  lent  him  by  Burmann, 
afterwards  confounded  with  it  the  Buonarotta  of  Micheli, 
under  the  appellation  of  Paderota.  But  the  plants  on  which 
Micheli  founded  his  genus,  ftri&ly  agree  with  the  IVulfenia 
of  Jacquin,  to  which  they  are  referred  in  the  Tranfactions 
of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  96,  the  latter  name  being,  on  every 
poifible  account,  preferred  to  Paderota,  which  now  there- 
fore is  laid  afide,  Hemimeris  having  no  lefs  decided  a right 
to  claim  a preference  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  genus  which 
originally  bore  it.  With  regard  to  the  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
xrofeffor  Willdenow  and  the  author  of  the  prefent  article, 
abouring  independent  of  each  other,  have  come,  as  nearly 
as  poflible,  to  the  fame  conclufion. 

1 . PI .falulofa.  Linn.  Suppl.  280.  Thunb.’  Prodr.  105. — 
Stamens  two.  Leaves  oppoiite,  pinnatifid.  Stem  proilrate. 
Vo l.  XVII. 
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Calyx  acute,  fringed. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
gathered  by  Thunberg,  from  whom  there  are  many  fine 
fpecimens  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  The  root  is  annual, 
compofed  of  numerous  long  fibres.  Stem  two  or  three 
inches  high,  more  or  lefs  branched  in  an  oppofite  manner 
from  the  very  bottom,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite, 
(talked,  fmooth,  not  an  inch  long,  i-egularly  and  deeply 
pinnatifid ; the  fegments  obtufe  and  entire.  Flower-falks 
axillary,  folitary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  fimple,  naked, 
fmooth,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers  about  the  fize  of  Ana- 
gal  lis  arvenfis,  yellow  or  purplifh. 

2.  H.  diffufa.  Linn.  Suppl.  280.  Thunb.  Prodr.  105. 
(Psederota  Bona:  fpci ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20.) — Stamens  four. 
Leaves  alternate  or  oppofite,  pinnatifid.  Stem  fpreading. 
Calyx  acute,  fringed.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  has  the  habit  of  the  former,  of  which  the  younger 
Linnxus  fufpedted  it  might  be  a variety,  but  to  this  we 
cannot  affent.  The  prefent  is  in  every  part  a much  larger 
plant.  The  leaves  vary  confiderably  in  the  depth  of  their 
fegments,  which  are  fometimes  notched.  The  corolla  is 
purple.  The  filaments  are  four,  approaching  each  other  at 
the  top,  their  anthers  (lightly  cohering.  Plukenet’s  t.  320. 
f.  5.  is  quoted  for  this,  but  can  only  ferve  to  miflead,  if  it 
be  intended  for  the  fame,  which  we  can  fcarcely  believe. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  original  Hemimeris  (after- 
wards called  Paderota,)  bona  fpei  is  this  fpecies,  though  it 
was  at  firft  deferibed  as  diandrous. 

3.  H.  unilabiata.  Thunb.  Prodr.  105.  Nov.  Gen.  78. 
(Antirrhinum  unilabiatum;  Linn.  Suppl.  279.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  259.) — Stamens  four.  Leaves  oppofite,  pinna- 
tifid. Calyx  obtufe,  hairy. — Native  of  fandy  ground  at 
the  Cape,  flowering  in  October.  _ Root  tapering,  annual. 
Stem  with  long  fpreading  branches  from  its  very  bafe. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  ftalked,  oppofite,  pinnatifid,  their 
fegments  alternate,  linear,  obtufe,  entire.  Flowerfalhs 
about  half  an  inch  long,  alternate,  fimple,  rather  hairy,  with 
a linear,  obtufe,  fmooth  braBea , not  fo  long  as  itfelf,  at  the 
bafe  of  each.  Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  obtufe, 
hairy,  a line  long,  much  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  fpreading, 
the  two  hindermoft  x-eflexed.  Corolla  crimfon,  violet  at  the 
lower  part,  the  nectariferous  pouch  at  its  bafe  lengthened 
out  into  two  yellowifh  horns,  (horter  than  the  calyx.  Fila- 
ments four,  their  anthers  hairy  at  the  fummit.  Capfule  ovate, 
fquarifli,  compreffed  and  emarginate  at  the  top. — We  know 
nothing  of  this  but  from  Thunberg’s  ample  defeription, 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  this  and  other  fpecies,  he  deferibes  the  capfule  as 
“ crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx  and  ftyle,”  a thing 
truly  paradoxical  in  a genus,  whofe  calyx  is  inferior  ! 

4.  H.  fnuata — Stamens  ....  Leaves  oppofite,  oblong, 

finuated,  fomewhat  pinnatifid.  Calyx  obtufe,  fmooth. 

Gathered  by  Sparrmann  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
younger  Linnaeus  confounded  his  fpecimens  with  H.  diffufa , 
from  which  they  are  unqucftionably  different.  The  leaves 
are  finuated  at  their  edges,  not  deeply  pinnatifid.  The 
corolla  is  externally  hairy.  Of  the  f omens  we  can  determine 
nothing.  The  calyx  however  removes  every  difficulty,  being 
totally  unlike  that  of  all  the  foregoing,  neither  hairy  nor 
fringed  ; its  fegments  are  elliptical  and  obtufe,  all  (lightly 
fpreading,  none  of  them  reflexed.  The  capfule  is  fcarcely 
more  gibbous  on  one  fide  than  the  other. 

5.  H.  montana.  Linn.  Suppl.  280.  Thunb.  Prodr.  105. 

Stamens  two.  Leaves  ovate,  bluntifli,  ferrated.  Stem 
ereCt.  Flower-ftalks  compreffed. — Native  of  the  Cape 
Differs  from  the  four  preceding  in  having  broad,  ovate 
many-ribbed,  ferrated  leaves,  fometimes  (lightly  hairy  ; and 
compreffed  fower -falls.  The  calyx  is  reflexed  and  acute, 
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Corolla  large,  yellow,  externally  downy.  Plukenet’st.  331. 
f.  3.  is  too  unlike  this  plant  in  the  flowers  to  merit  cita- 
tion. 

6.  H.  macrophylla.  Thunb.  Prodr.  105.  Nov.  Gen.  76. — 
Stamens  four.  Leaves  oppoiite,  ovate,  fomcwhat  heart- 
fhaped,  toothed.  Flower-ftalks  capillary. — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape,  between  Bockland  and  Hantum, 
near  the  fhore.  By  his  defcription,  which  is  all  we  know 
concerning  this  fpecies,  it  feems  molt  akin  to  the  laft,  but 
differing  in  the  characters  given  above,  as  well  as  in  the 
violet  colour  of  its  corolla. 

7.  H.  urticifolia.  (Cellia  urticxfolia ; Curt.  Mag.  t.417.) 
— Stamens  four.  Leaves  ovate,  or  fomcwhat  lanceolate, 
ferrated ; the  floral  ones  alternate.  Capfuls  abrupt. — 
Brought  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies  from  Peru.  It  flowered 
beautifully  at  Kew  in  May  1797,  and  is  now  common  in 
every  greenhoufe  and  parlour  window.  We  have  had  the 
feeds  remain  latent  for  feven  years  in  a garden,  and  then 
fpringing  up  in  the  autumn,  they  have  produced  fine  flower- 
ing plants  by  the  end  of  February,  in  a room  with  a fire. 
The  fiem  is  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  branched,  leafy, 
fquare,  fcarcely  fhrubby,  though  exilling  for  three  or  four 
years  with  care  in  a Hove.  Leaves  oppoiite,  ftalked,  much 
refembling  Urtica  itrens , but  fmooth  and  fhining,  fcctid 
when  bruifed.  Flowers  flalked,  axillary,  from  the  upper 
and  fmaller  leaves,  of  a moft  vivid  fcarlet,  greenilh  and 
purplifh  at  the  bottom,  with  yellow  anthers.  'File  Jlamens 
are  fometimes  five.  Capfule  compreffed  and  abrupt  at  the 
extremity,  not  taper-pointed,  by  which  it  is  eftentially 
diftinguilhed  from  the  following,  though  their  leaves,  how- 
ever different  in  general,  fometimes  nearly  approach  each 
other. 

8.  H.  linearis.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  97.  Tour 

on  the  Continent,  ed.  2.  v.  3.  209.  (H.  coccinea ; Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  283.  Celfia  linearis  ; Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  270. 
Ic.  Rar.  t.  497.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  210.)  — Stamens  four. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  ferrated,  three  in  a 
whorl ; the  floral  ones  alternate,  entire.  Capfule  pointed. — 
Brought  from  Lima  by  the  unfortunate  Dombey,  though 
“the  illuftrious  Ortega”  made  no  mention  of  him  when  he 
fent  the  feeds  to  Jacqtiin.  We  faw  it  in  flower  at  Paris  in 
1786,  and  it  was  foon  after  brought  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land. This  feems  more  tender  than  the  laft,  being  now  far 
lefs  common  here.  Their  Jlowers  nearly  agree.  The  leaves 
of  the  prefent  grow  three  together,  and  are  commonly  very 
narrow  and  acute,  but  we  have  gathered  them  almoft  as 
broad  as  in  the  laft  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  often 
feen,  on  old  plants,  the  leaves  of  that  as  narrow  as  in  this. 
The  capfule  however  of  H.  linearis  proves  it  a very  diftindf 
fpecies,  being  elongated  into  an  acute  point,  by  no  means 
abrupt  or  comprefied.  The  hue  of  the  corolla  has  alfo 
rather  more  of  the  red-lead  call,  and  the  Item  is  a little 
more  Ihrubby,  with  axillary  tufts  of  copious  little  linear 
leaves. 

The  error  of  Ortega,  in  taking  this  for  a Celfia,  having 
been  adopted  blindly  by  Jacquin,  and  far  too  fervilcly, 
though  not  blindly,  by  Curtis,  has  caufed  the  wide  propa- 
gation of  a wrong  generic  name  for  thefe  two  very  popular 
plants.  Such  rniltakcs  are  difficult  to  remove,  and  thofe 
who  corredl  them  run  the  rifque  of  being  blamed  for  chang- 
ing names  among  the  vulgar  ; a cenfure  only  deferved  by 
fuch  as  alter  names  only,  even  though  poffibly  for  the  better, 
without  furnifhing  any  new  information  in  that  inftance,  or 
leading  to  any  new  truth.  Of  fimilar  alterations  there  is  no 
end,  either  with  refpeCt  to  their  difficulty  or  their  mifehief, 
and  we  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  encouraged, 
either  by  the  learned  or  the  unlearned.  S. 
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HEMIMEROPTERA,  in  Entomology,  an  order  of  in. 
fedfs  in  the  new  arrangement  of  Clairville,  author  of  “ En- 
tomologia  Helvetica,’’  exadfly  correfponding  with  the  He- 
miptera  of  other  entomologifts.  See  Hemipthra. 

HEMINA,  formed  of  'vy.iT'j;,  half,  a veffel  ufed  as  a 
meafure  among  the  ancient  Romans,  containing  half  the 
fextary.  The  liemina,  called  alfo  cotyla,  and  acetabulum, 
contained  eight  ounces  of  liquor ; and  was  the  twelfth  part 
oi  the  congius. 

Several  authors  have  written  exprefs  treatifes  on  the  Ro- 
man hemina;  particularly  Meft  Arnaud,  and  Pelletier. 

St.  Benedict  preferibes  the  hemina  as  the  portion  or  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  be  allowed  the  religious  of  his  order  at  each 
meal.  F.  Mabillon,  who  has  wrote  on  the  fubject,  flrews, 
that  this  hemina  was  a meafure  peculiar  to  the  Benediftines, 
as  well  as  the  pound  of  bread  allowed  the  fame  religious, 
which  only  confided  of  fifteen  ounces.  F.  Lancelot  has  a 
differtation  to  prove,  that  the  hemina  of  wine,  preferibed 
by  St.  Benedict,  only  amounts  to  a demi-feptier  of  Paris 
meafure ; but  others  make  it  two  feptiers ; and  others 
three. 

PIEMIOBOLON,  a weight  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  medicine,  and  expreffing  the  half  of  their 
obolus,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a dram,  that  is,  five  grains. 

HEMIOL1US,  or  HEMiOLrA,  compounded  of  iffiane, 
half,  and  oXoe,  whole,  an  ancient  mathematical  term,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  mufical  writers.  It  fignifies  the  ratio  of  two 
things,  of  which  the  one  contains  the  other  once  and  a half ; 
as  3 : 2,  or  15  : 10,  otherwife  called  fefquiallerate.  See 
Ratio,  and  Sesquialterate. 

Macrobius,  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
obferves,  that  the  concord,  called  in  the  ancient  rnufic 
diapente,  and  in  the  modern  a ffth,  arifes  from  this  pro- 
portion. 

HEMIONITIS,  in  Botany , from  >i[juovoe,  a mule,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  barren.  Mule  Fern.— The 
ti/jiovili,'  of  Diofcorides  appears,  by  his  defcription,  to  be 
Afplenium  Uemionitis  of  Linmeus,  as  has  always  been  fup- 
poled.  Tne  name  in  queftion  is  therefore  adopted  to  de- 
liguate  another  genus  of  dorliferous  Ferns,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling the  ancient  plant  in  habit,  and  next  akin  to  it, 
though  diftindf,  in  fructification. — Linn.  Gen.  560.  Schreb. 
757.  Swartz.  Syn.  Fil.  20.  Sprengel.  Crypt.  94.  t.  3. 
f.  19.  Juft.  15.  Lamarck.  Uluftr.  t.  868. — Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Fiiices.  Nat.  Old.  Filices,  Linn.  Juft, 

Gen.  Ch.  Capf ules  annulated,  in  difperfed  Angle  lines, 
which  are  either  reticulated,  forked,  or  crofting  each  other 
alternately.  Involucrum  none. 

Eft.  Ch.  Fructification  in  fcattered  Angle  lines,  crofting 
each  other,  forked,  or  reticulated.  Involucrum  none. 

Obf.  We  have  already,  under  the  article  Diplazium, 
explained  the  reafon  of  that  genus  being  feparated  from  the 
prefent,  with  which  it  had  been  confounded  by  Smith  and 
Cavan  flies,  as  it  formerly  had  with  A f pie  niitm  by  Linnseus- 
and  Swartz.  1 he  latter  writer  now  defines  eight  fpecies  of 
Hemionilis,  which  include  what  Linnaeus  originally  founded 
the  genus  upon,  and  therefore  this  name  properly  belongs 
to  them.—’ They  divide  themfelves  into  two  feCtions,  and  we 
add  two  new  fpecies  to  each  feCtion. 

* Frond  Simple. 

I-  H.  lanceolata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1535*  Lamarck,  f.  p. 
(Lingua  cervina  anguftifolia  et  reticulata;  Plum.  Fil.  in. 
t'I27-  L.  PhylTitis  anguftifolia,  liueis  catenatis ; Pet. 
Fi  . 11.  122.  t.  6.  f.  4.) — l'rond  undivided,  linear-lanceolate. 

itraight,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  with  fcarcely  any  ftalk. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. — Root  of  numerous  fibres, 

clothed 
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•lothed  with  peculiarly  long  and  denfe  down,  of  a golden 
brown  colour.  Plumier  reprefents  it  as  if  creeping,  without 
any  fuch  downy  fibres.  Fronds  feveral,  about  a foot  high, 
linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  half  an  inch  wide,  entire,  (lightly 
wavy,  fmooth  and  naked  on  both  Tides,  their  bafe  gradually 
contra&ed,  but  fcarcely  (talked.  Midrib  prominent  beneath. 
Lines  of fruBif cation  about  two  on  each  fide  of  the  rib,  longi- 
tudinal, very  narrow,  naked,  zigzag,  meeting  frequently  and 
interbranching,  as  if  eroding  each  other,  but  by  no  means 
in  that  regular  Terpentine  or  chain-like  manner,  drawn  by 
Plumier,  and,  at  lead,  not  made  lefs  wonderful  by  his 
copiers. 

2.  H.  reticulata.  Ford.  Prodr.  79.  Swartz.  Syn.  Fil. 
208.  Sprengel.  t.  3.  f.  19,  as  above.  (H.  plantaginea  ; 
Cavan.  Leccion.  261.  Schkuhr.  Crypt,  t.  6;  according 
to  Swartz.) — Frond  undivided,  elliptic-lanceolate,  iome- 
what  falcate,  riblefs,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  dalked. 
—Native  of  the  Society  idands,  and  of  the  Philippine  iiles. 
Mr.  Menzies  gave  us  a fpecimen  from  Otaheite.  This  is 
diilinguilhed  from  the  fird  by  its  much  broader  and  falcate 
frond,  which  is  pointed  and  dight’.y  waved;  but  efpecially 
by  its  very  numerous  lines  of  fructif cation,  which  are  re- 
peatedly forked,  though  often  interrupted,  more  (traight 
and  parallel,  fcarcely  zigzag  or  interbranching.  They  are 
very  narrow,  and  (lightly  funk  into  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a mid-rib,  except  at  the  very 
bottom. 

3.  H.  Jlipitcta.  Fror>d  undivided,  elliptical,  riblefs,  the 
length  of  its  llalk.  Fructification  in  deep  channels. — Sent 
from  Amboyna  by  the  late  Mr.  Chridopher  Smith. — Frond 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  lall,  being  about  two  inches 
wide  and  fix  long,  but  fcarcely  falcate ; the  bafe  is  broad, 
and  not  much  decurrent,  with  a (light  (hort  rib,  fcarcely 
difcernible,  in  that  part  only.  The  folk  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  frond  or  leaf,  linear,  fquare,  fmooth,  and  naked. 
Lines  of  fruflification  difpofed  as  in  the  lad,  but  thofe  to- 
wards the  margin  are  rather  more  zigzag ; all  are  deeply 
funk  into  the  leaf,  caufing  the  upper  fide  to  projeCt  re- 
markably, in  a beautiful  fort  of  net-work. 

4-  H.  feffilfolia.  Cavan.  Leccicn.  261.  Swartz,  n.  3. 
—Frond  lanceolate,  fefille,  with  a long  (lender  point. — Na- 
tive of  wet  rocks  in  the  illand  of  Mauban.  “ Frond  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  entire  and  fmooth,  with 
a long  (harp  point.  The  lines  form  a kind  of  oblong  hexa- 
gonal net-work.’’  Cavanilles.  Of  this  we  have  feen  neither 
fpecimen  nor  figure. 

5.  H.  palma/a.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1535.  Lamarck,  f.  2. 
(H.  aurea  hirfuta ; Plum.  Fil.  129.  t.  151.  Filix  ranun- 
culi folio,  prolifera;  Pet.  Fil.  n.  177.  t.  8.  f.  11. — Pluk. 
Phyt.  t.  291.  f 4.) — Frond  palmate,  hairy,  pentagonal; 
the  lobes  undivided,  wavy  and  crenate. — Native  of  the  Welt 
Indies.  Root  of  many  long,  branching,  fcarcely  hairy  fibres. 
Stalks  feveral,  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  (imple,  (liining 
brown,  hairy.  Fronds  the  (liape  of  a pentagon,  1 ^ inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  deeply  palmate,  of  five  lobes,  the 
middle  one  longed,  two  lowermod  (horted,  all  wavy  or 
crenate.  with  a (hilling  brown  rib  to  each,  and  clothed  with 
rufiy,  or  rather  golden,  hairs.  Thefe  partly  conceal  the 
lines  of  capfules , which  are  prominent,  crowded,  and  inodly 
parallel. 

6.  H.  pedal  if  da. — Frond  pedatifid,  hairy,  pentagonal  ; 
the  lobes  bluntly  pinnatitid,  rounded  at  the  extremity. — 
Native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. — This  has  much  the  (hape  of 
Pteris  pedata , but  is  manifedly  too  near  akin  to  the  lail  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  its  genus,  though  we  have  not  feen  the 
fructification.  The  two  fpecies  agree  in  fize,  outline,  and 
colour,  but  the  divifion  of  their  fronds  is  effentially  different. 


The  three  upper  lobes  of  this  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  partly 
bipinnatifid,  their  fegments  and  extremities  rounded,  and  in 
fome  meafure  dilated ; the  two  lowed  and  fmalled,  which 
complete  the  pentagon,  are  pendulous,  or  parallel  to  the 
(talk,  pinnatifid  alfo,  though  (lightly.  Each  lobe  has  a- 
dark-purplilh  (liining  rib,  vanifhing  about  its  middle. 

* * Frond  Compound. 

7.  K.  pedata.  Swartz.  Syn  Fil.  20  and  209.  t.  j.  f.  3. 
— Frond  pedate  ; leaflets  deeply  pinnatifid,  acute.— Sent  to 
l)r.  Swartz  by  the  late  worthy  Abbe  Cavaniiles,  but  with- 
out mention  of  its  native  country.  Stalk  half  a foot  high, 
poliflied  and  fmooth.  Frond  hairy,  of  three  leaflets  ; the 
central  one  fmall,  bluntly  pinnatitid,  and  obfeurely  three - 
lobed  ; the  lateral  ones  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  very 
deeply  and  rather  unequally  two-lobed,  the  lobes  pointed, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  with  (harpifh  fomewhat  falcate  fegments. 
Lines  of  capfules  numerous,  driaght,  parallel,  fome  of  them 
dichotomous. 

8.  H.  rufa.  Swartz.  Syn.  Fil.  20  and  210.  (Acrof- 
tichum  rufum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1525.  Filix  minor,  ruffa 
lamigine  tota  obduCta,  &c.;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  87.  t.  45. 
f.  I.)— Frond  pinnate;  leaflets  oblong,  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bale,  undivided,  downy,  on  fhort  (talks. — Native  of  fhady 
places  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Stalks  feveral,  fimple, 
about  as  thick  as  a draw,  a foot  long,  round,  blackifh, 
hairy.  Frond  with  a limilar  main  rib,  two  feet  long,  pin- 
nate, narrow  or  linear  taken  collectively,  acute.  Leaflets 
numerous  but  rather  diilant,  oppofite  or  alternate,  fpread- 
ing,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  on  (hort  hairy  (talks,  oblong, 
rather  tapering,  heart-ihaped  at  the  bafe,  undivided,  but 
fomewhat  wary  or  crenate,  very  hairy  on  both  Tides,  all 
nearly  equal  and  fimilar  in  every  refpeCt,  except  the  terminal 
one  being  rather  the  largeit.  Lines  of  capfules  covering  the 
under  fide,  of  a pale  reddifli  rulty  hue,  parallel,  fomewhat 
forked,  very  much  crowded,  fo  as  at  length  to  affume  the 
character  ot  an  Acrqjlichum,  at  lead  in  appearance;  and 
they  are  likewife  intermixed  with  numerous  hairs. 

9 H.  triloba. — Frond  pinnate;  leaflets  three -lobed,  finu- 
ated,  taper-pointed,  downy,  dalked  ; the  lowermod  ter- 
minate—Communicated  from  the  Brafils  by  the  late  fir 
Geo.  Leonard  Staunton  bart.  in  1793.  It  is  evidently  akin 
to  the  lall,  of  which  it  might  perhaps  be  deemed  a variety, 
hut  the  whole  froncl  is  (horter,  though  the  leaflets  are  larger; 
they  are  alfo  lefs  hairy  and  more  finely  downy,  more  waved 
and  often  finuated,  taper-pointed,  three-lobed,  fometimes 
very  deeply,  at  their  bafe  ; their  partial  Aalks  much  longer, 
and  the  lowermod  pair  compound  or  ternate,  at  lead  occa- 
fionally  fo.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  large,  very  deeply  three- 
lobed.  All  are  of  a fine  light  green.  Lines  of  capfules 
numerous,  but  much  lefs  crowded,  and  much  more  re- 
peatedly forked.  This  is  a mod  elegant  fern,  of  which  wg 
can  find  no  account.  It  can  fcarcely  be  the  Afplenium  to- 
mentofum,  Lamarck.  Diet.  v.  2.  308,  found  in  Braiil  by 
Commerfon  and  Dombey,  which  Swartz  quotes  for  the 
foregoing,  and  the  defeription  of  which  bell  agrees  with 
that  fpecies. 

10.  H.  acrojlichoides.  Swartz,  n.  7 “ Fronds  .pinnate, 

diltinCt  ; leaflets  broad-lanceolate,  taper-poiuted,  waved  or 
crenate.  Fructification  confluent.” — Gathered  at  Sierra 
Leone  by  Dr.  Afzelius. 

11.  H.  polypodioides . — Frond  pinnate,  didinCt  ; leaflets 
feffile,  oblong,  pointed,  pinnatifid  ; their  lobes  obtufe,  en- 
tire.— Gathered  in  Hifpaniola  by  the  celebrated  M.  Thiery 
de  Menonville.  We  find  nothing  like  it  in  Plumier.  The 
frond  is  about  the  fize  o(  /If pi  ilium  Ortop/eris,  and  the  in- 
numerable, (hort,  decuffating  lines  of  capfules,  give  it  the 
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afpeft  of  a true  Polypodium.  The  leaf  its  are  lefs  deeply  pin- 
natifid  than  in  A.  Oreopteris,  but  otherwife  not  very  unlike 
that  fern.  They  are  fmooth,  though  their  ftalk  and  ribs  arc 
finely  filky. 

12.  H.japonica.  Thunb.  Jap.  333.  Ic.  fafe.  6. — “Frond 
doubly  pinnate  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  undivided.” — Gathered 
in  Japan  by  Tbunberg.  The  whole  frond  is  deferibed  by 
him  as  fmooth,  with  a furrowed  ftalk  ; the  lower  part 
doubly,  the  upper  Amply,  pinnate  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
undivided,  green  above,  pale  beneath.  The  fruflif cation  is 
in  three-forked  lines,  over  all  the  under  fide.  S. 

HEMIOPE,  or  Hemiopus,  compounded  of  ripiav-:,  half, 
and  07 rn,  hole,  a mufical  inilrument  in  ufe  among  the  ancients. 

The  hemiopus  was  a flute  with  only  three  fmall  holes. 

HEMIOPIA  fignifies,  in  Surgery,  a certain  diforder  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  patient  cannot  fee  the  whole  of  any 
objedt  which  he  is  looking  at,  but  only  a part  of  it.  Some- 
times he  fees  the  middle,  but  not  the  circumference  ; fome- 
times  the  circumference,  but  not  the  centre  ; while,  on  other 
occafions,  it  is  only  the  upper  or  lower  half  which  is  dif- 
cerned.  Sometimes  objedts  are  fee n thus  imperfedtly,  whether 
diftant  or  near  ; fometimes  only  when  they  are  near,  and  not 
when  they  are  at  a diftance. 

The  caufes  of  this  defedtof  fight  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  claffes.  To  the  firft  belong  opacities  of  the  cornea 
and  cryftalline  lens,  efpecially  fuch  as  only  deftroy  the  tranf- 
parency  of  a certain  portion  of  thefe  parts.  Patients  who 
have  thefe  opacities  only  fee  in  the  above  imperfedl  way 
when  the  objedts  are  dole,  and  not  when  they  are  remote. 
For  inftance,  if  the  lower  half  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  or  cor- 
nea, is  opaque,  the  patient  cannot  fee  the  lower  half  of  the 
objedl  which  is  near  him,  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  for  the  rays 
of  light  from  this  part  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ; 
hence  he  only  fees  the  upper  part  of  the  objedl . However, 
this  ftatement  only  applies  to  things  of  large  fize,  and  not 
to  fuch  as  are  fmall ; as,  for  inftance,  letters,  fmall  pieces  of 
money,  & c.  ; but  when  the  objedt  is  diftant,  the  rays  of 
light,  both  from  its  upper  and  lower  part,  llrike  the  retina, 
and  the  patient  fees  the  whole  of  it.  Indeed,  when  he  turns 
his  eye  very  much  downward,  he  is  even  able  to  fee  the 
whole  of  a near  objedt.  It  is  on  this  account  that  patients 
of  this  defeription  readily  get  into  a habit  of  fquinting. 
The  diagnolis  of  this  cafe  is  plain  and  obvious,  and  the 
requilite  treatment  is  elfewhere  explained.  See  Cataract  ; 
Opacities  of  the  Cornea. 

Under  certain  circumftances,  perfons  with  an  incomplete 
anchyloblepharon,  or  thofe,  whole  upper  eye-lid  hangs  down, 
fo  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  eye-ball,  are  affedbed  with  hemiopia. 
For  example,  they  can  naturally  only  difeern  the  lower  half 
of  an  objedl  which  is  near  and  of  large  fize,  unlefs  they  go 
farther  from  it,  draw  their  heads  backward,  or  turn  their 
eyes  downward.  On  certain  occafions,  the  pupil  becomes 
drawn  away  from  the  middle  of  the  iris  downwards,  or  fide- 
wavs  to  the' margin  of  the  cornea..  This  unnatural  pofition 
of  the  pupil  is  alfo,  under  particular  circumftances,  accom- 
panied with  hemiopia.  For  inftance,  when  the  pupil  is  drawn 
downwards  it  is  impofiible  for  the  patient  to  fee  the  uppci 
part  of  a large  clofe  objedl,  Unlefs  he  either  turns  his  eye 
very  much  upward,  or  removes  to  a greater  diftance  from 
what  he  is  looking  at.  The  nature  of  this  cafe  is  obvious  ; 
but  a cure  is  impradticable. 

It  is  the  fame  when,  from  fome  caufe  or  another,  com-  ' 
monly  from  external  violence  applied  to  the  eye,  any  part 
of  the  iris  is  feparated  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
cafe  the  natural  pupil  ufually  clofes,  and  a femi-lunar  opening 
arifes  in  the  fituation  where  the  detachment  has  happened. 
Jfhrough  this  aperture,  which  is  always  next  to  the  edge  of 


the  cornea,  the  patient  naturally  cannot  difeern  the  lower 
part  of  a near  objedl:,  fuppofing  the  opening  to  be  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea.  However,  if  he  removes  fur- 
ther from  the  objedl,  or  turns  his  eye  very  much  downward, 
he  is  then  able  to  fee  the  whole  of  it.  The  diagnofis  of  this 
cafe  is  alfo  eafy,  though  no  cure  can  be  effected. 

The  fpecies  of  hemiopia,  hitherto  treated  of,  are  merely 
effedts  of  other  difeafes.  The  fourth  kind  is  the  moft  im- 
portant, being  generally  regarded  as  an  independent  diforder. 
It  is  of  two  forts,  being  fometimes  denominated  amaurolis 
dimidiata,  which  is  a cafe  that  lafts  a conliderable  time. 
Sometimes  it  appears  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  a fudden  and 
tranfient  irritation,  which  is  productive  of  a morbid  fenli- 
bility  in  the  optic  nerve.  This  latter  cafe  bears  a clofe 
refemblance  to  one  kind  of  diplopia,  proceeding  from  the 
fame  caufes,  and  requiring  the  fame  mode  6f  treatment.  The 
caufes,  according  to  Richter,  are  for  the  moft  part  feated 
in  the  abdominal  vifeera.  With  regard  to  the' firft  kind  of 
cafe,  every  thing  faid  concerning  gut/a  ferenn  is  here  appli- 
cable, the  diforder  indeed  frequently  terminating  in  amaurofis. 
Richter  informs  us  of  a man,  who,  in  performing  a journey 
on  horfeback,  in  rainy  weather,  was  wet  through  and  through, 
and  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  his  clothes  for  fome 
hours  ; the  confequence  was,  that  the  next  morning  he  found 
he  was  only  able  to  fee  the  half  of  objedts,  which  feemed  to 
have  a Twinging  fort  of  motion.  After  a gentle  evacuation 
from  the  bowels,  the  complaint  was  cured  in  three  days  by 
the  tindbura  thebaica  mixed  with  antimonial  wine,  blifters, 
and  the  aqua  ammonia;  purte  held  before  the  eyes.  In  lefs 
than  three  weeks  the  complaint  returned  twice,  in  confequence 
of  flight  colds  ; but  the  patient  at  length  got  permanently 
rid  of  it  after  diligently  bathing  his  eyes,  for  a time,  with  cold 
water.  See  Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde  der  Wandarzney- 
kunft,  Band  3.  Kapitel  17. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  compounded  of >1^- 
~v-:,  half ; and  soX’cro-y,  I Jlrile,  or  feizc,  in  Medicine,  a palfy 
of  one  whole  fide  of  the  body.  See  Palsy,  and  Medical 
Electricity. 

HEMIPTERA,  in  Entomology,  the  fecond  order  in  the 
Linnasan  fyftem. 

The  character  of  the  genus  is  taken  from  the  fituation  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  Ihape,  texture,  and  pofition  of  the  wing- 
cafes  ; the  mouth  is  bent  in  towards  the  bread  ; and  the 
wing-cafes  arc  foft,  fcmi-coriaceous,  and  difpofed  obliquely, 
the  bafe  of  the  left  covering  the  inner  margin  of  the  bafe 
of  the  right  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  pofterior  half  of  one 
is  overlaid  by  the  correfpondirig  extremity  of  the  other. 
Linnaeus  under  this  order  includes  the  following  genera, 
Blatta,  Mantis,  Gryllus,  Fulgora,  Cicada,  Notonedfa,  Nepa, 
Cimex,  Aphis,  Chernies,  Coccus,  and  Thrips. 

In  the  works  of  Geoffroy,  the  infedts  placed  by  Linnaeus 
in  the  order  Hemiptera,  form  only  a diviiion  of  the  Coleop- 
tera,  from  which  they  are  diftindlly  removed  by  the  fofter 
and  more  membranaceous  texture  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  yet 
more  clearly  by  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  future,  the  two 
inner  edges  of  the  wing-cafes  in  the  coleoptera  touching 
each  other  at  the  margin,  and  forming  a longitudinal  dorfal 
line. 

The  inftitution  of  the  new  order  Hemiptera  was  therefore 
an  improvement  in  the  claflification  of  infects  upon  the  ar- 
rangement propofed  by  Geoffroy,  becaufe  it  finally  feparated 
thole  two  diftindt  orders  from  each  other.  But  Linnams 
Hill  left  much  to  be  accomplilhed  by  his  fucceffors.  In  the 
firft  place,  for  example,  the  term  hemiptera,  which  he  derives 
from  fia-v,  half,  and  a wing,  is  applicable  only  to  fome 

of  the  genera.  It  well  accords  with  the  hemelytrous  upper 
wings,  or  wing-cafes  of  the  Cimices,  and  as  evidently  dif- 
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agrees  with  thofe  of  the  Grylli  and  Fulgorx,  which  are  of 
an  uniformly  coriaceous  texture  throughout.  Let  us  fur- 
ther attend  to  the  pofition  of  thefe  wing-cafes  when  the 
infeCt  is  at  red,  and  the  confequent  form  and  direction  of  the 
dorfal  future,  and  in  this  we  again  perceive  a manifed 
diftinCtion  ; in  the  Cimices,  the  Nepx,  and  NotoneCtx,  the 
extreme  half  of  one  folds  acrofs  the  extreme  half  of  the  other, 
and  the  future  (confidered  throughout)  is  curved  obliquely: 
in  the  genera  Gryllus,  Fulgora,  and  Cicada  it  is  ilraight, 
and  as  diftinCUy  forms  a longitudinal  dorfal  line  as  in  the  infeCt s 
of  the  Coleoptera  order.  Tlie  form  of  the  wings,  their  length 
And  fituation,  when  folded  up  beneath  the  elytra,  afford  an- 
other very  obvious  diilinCtion,  and  many  others  might  be  fhewn ; 
but  there  is  no  character  perhaps  throughout,  in  which  a dif- 
ference is  more  fully  manifefted  than  the  ftruCture  of  the 
mouth  affords.  Linnaeus,  in  defcribing  this  cffential  organ, 
merely  tells  us  the  mouth  is  bent  down  towards  the  bread, 
an  expreffion  fo  fugitive  and  unmeaning,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  create  forne  fentirnent  of  furprife  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  have  the  means  of  comparing  the  mouth  of  the  Gryllus 
with  the  Cimex,  the  Blatta  with  the  Nepa,  or  the  Mantis 
with  the  Fulgora,  Cicada,  NotoneCta,  Coccus,  and  Chermes. 
Let  him  bellow  only  a flight  redcdlion  on  the  diffimilarity  of 
thefe  tribes  in  this  individual  refpedl,  and  lie  will  need  no 
further  teftimony  to  convince  him  that  a new  arrangement 
is  indifpenfiblc.  The  mouth  of  the  Gryllus,  Blatta,  and 
Mantis,  are  furniflted  with  genuine  jaws,  or  mandibles, 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  cutting  their  food  (like  other 
infedls  laterally),  and  thefe  jaws  are  covered  by  an  obtufe 
lhield.  On  the  contrary,  the  mouth  in  the  Cimex,  Nepa, 
NotoneCta,  Fulgora,  Cicada,  Coccus,  and  Chermes,  confids 
literally  of  an  articulated  tube  or  fucker,  which  is  either 
infleCted  or  arched,  and  bent  underneath  the  head,  and  is 
in  general  of  pretty  confiderable  length.  The  very  form  of 
this  fucker  determines  the  office  it  is  appointed  by  nature  to 
fulfil,  and  fhews  that  its  owner  is  not  dedined  to  prepare  its 
food  by  cutting.  It  mull  penetrate  the  fubdances  and  fuck 
its  juices ; and  this  is  truly  the  cafe,  for  the  latter  prey  in 
this  manner  on  the  blood  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetable 
fluids.  The  punCture  and  mode  of  feeding  in  that  noifome 
infeCt,  the  bed  bug  (Cimex  leCtuarius),  is  fufficiently  ex- 
planatory of  this  peculiarity. 

It  is  not  a little  fingular  that  the  difference  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mouth  of  thefe  two  natural  tribes  efcaped  the 
obfervation  of  every  naturalift  till  they  were  difeovered  and 
pointed  out  by  Fabricius.  That  writer  was  fo  fully  fatisfied 
with  the  permanent  diilindlions  thefe  afford,  that  upon  this 
diffimilarity  alone  he  entirely  divided  the  Linnxan  hemiptera 
into  two  principal  fedlions,  the  hrft  his  ulonata  and  the  other 
ryngota.  The  genera  of  the  order  ulonata  in  the  Linnxan 
language  (for  Fabricius  has  divided  them  into  a far  greater 
number  of  genera  than  Linnxus)  are  gryllus,  blatta,  mantis, 
and  forficula  ; the  lad  being  removed  from  the  coleopterous 
order,  in  which  Linnxus  places  it.  The  Fabrician  order 
ryngota  contains  fulgora,  cicada,  cimex,  nepa,  notonedla, 
aphis,  thrips,  coccus,  and  chermes. 

Olivier  was  the  fird  who  endeavoured  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Fabrician  improvements  with  an  arrange- 
ment more  nearly  correfponding  with  that  of  Linnxus. 
With  this  view  he  divided  the  Linnxan  hemiptera  into  two  or- 
ders, allowing  one  to  retain  the  Linnxan  name,  and  affign- 
ing  to  the  other  that  of  orthoptera.  This  fub-divifion  was 
adopted  by  Lamarck,  and  being  Hill  continued  by  Latreille 
and  other  late  writers,  may  be  confidered  as  in  a great 
degree  ellabliffied.  The  true  hemiptera  are  thofe  which 
have  the  wing-cafes  half-way  down  coriaceous,  and  in 
which  the  extremity  of  one  wing-cafe  folds  over  the 
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other,  and  the  mouth  furniffied  with  a fficath  or  trunk 
by  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  fleffi  of  animals 
and  plants  it  derives  its  aliments.  The  wing-cafes  of 
the  orthoptera  are  clofed  longitudinally,  or  horizon- 
tally when  the  infeCt  is  at  red,  meeting  at  the  future,  but 
not  folding  at  the  tips  one  over  the  other  ; and  the  armament 
of  the  mouth  confids  of  two  drong  mandibles,  two  jaws,  an 
upper  lip,  and  four  feelers.  There  are  other  or  fecondary 
characters  attached  to  each,  which  confirm  the  propriety  of 
edeeming  the  two  orders  didinCt. 

HEMISPHERE,  Hemispiierium,  compounded  of 
■o'j.itv;,  half,  and  fphere,  in  Geometry,  is  one  half  of  a 

globe,  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a plane  palling 
through  its  centre. 

If  the  diameter  of  a fphere  be  equal  to  the  didance  of 
the  two  eyes  ; and  a right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fphere  to  the  middle  of  that  didance  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  which  joins  the  eyes  ; the  eyes  making  a rotation  on  the 
axis,  or  middle  point  between  them,  will  fee  the  whole 
hemifphere.  If  the  didance  of  the  eyes  be  either  greater 
or  leffer  than  the  diameter  of  the  fphere,  in  making  fuch  ro- 
tation they  will  view  refpeCtively  more  or  lefs  than  a hemi- 
fphere. See  Vision. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a hemifphere  is  five-eighths 
of  the  radius  didant  from  the  vertex.  See  Center  of  Gra- 
vity. 

Hemisphere,  in  AJlronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for  rne 
half  of  the  mundane  lphere. 

The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres. 

The  northern  hemifphere  is  that  half  in  whofe  vertex  is  the 
north  pole.  Such  is  that  reprefented  by  D P A(Pla/e  XVI. 
AJlronomy,  fg.  140.)  terminated  by  the  equator  DA,  and 
having  the  pole  P in  its  zenith. 

The  fouthern  hemifphere  is  that  other  half  D Q A,  ter- 
minated by  the  equator  D A ; and  having  the  fouth  pole  Q 
in  its  zenith. 

The  horizon  alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres  ; 
the  upper  and  the  lower. 

The  upper  hemifphere  is  that  alfo  of  the  mundane  fphere 
H Z R,  terminated  by  the  horizon  H R,  and  having  the 
zenith  Z in  its  vertex. 

The  lower  hemifphere  is  that  other  half  H N R,  termi- 
nated by  the  horizon  H R,  and  having  the  nadir  N in  its 
vertex. 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  for  a map,  or  projection,  of 
half  the  terredrial  globe,  or  half  the  celedial  fphere,  on  a 
plane. 

Hemifpheres  are  frequently  called planifpheres. 
HEMISPHEROIDAL,  in  Geometry,  fomething  that 
approaches  to  the  figure  of  a hemifphere,  but  is  not  judly 
fo. 

HEMISSEN,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a painter,  who  is 
not  mentioned  here  becaufe  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  but 
of  extraordinary  good  fortune,  in  having  mod  of  his  pro- 
ductions, particularly  of  children,  attributed  to  a much 
more  elevated  genius,  viz.  Lionardo  da  Vinci  ; whence  the 
midake  arifes,  perhaps  the  dealers  in  pictures  can  bed  ex- 
plain. 

HEMISTICH,  compounded  of  vyurve,  half,  and 
verfe,  in  Poetry,  a half  verfe.  See  Verse. 

Such,  e.g.  are  “ Cernit  Deus  omnia  vindex 
or,  “ Medio  tutiffimus  ibis,  &c.” 

It  is  difputed  whether  or  no  the  hemidichs  in  the  ./Eneid 
were  left  with  defign  ; or  whether  they  are  owing  to  the 
work’s  being  unfinidled. 

In  Englidi,  &c.  the  common  and  Alexandrine  verfes  re- 
quire 
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^uirc  a red  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftich  ; common  verfcs  re- 
quire it  at  the  end  of  four  fyllables;  and  Alexandrine  at  the  end 
of  fix. 

Leonine  verfes  rhythm  both  at  the  end,  and  at  the  hemi- 
•flicli.  See  Leonine. 

HEMITONE,  in  Mujic,  the  fame  with  femi-tonecr  half- 
tone, on  feme  oceafions,  but  not  always,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  ; viz. 

HemItoNk  of  Arifloxenus  or  chromatic  toniseum  of  this 
author,  Euc'itl,  Holder,  & c.  is  half  the  major  tone,  and 
has  a ratio  of  2 O2  ~ 3 = 52.00393  2 4 f -f  4 w in  the 
notation  of  J.  Farey : its  common  logarithm  being 

.9744237.3877,  its  value  in  the  logarithms  of  Euler  or  de- 
cimals of  an  odlave  — .084962,  and  it  is  equal  to  4.74070 
major  commas  : not  belonging  to  the  diatonic  fcale,  which 
admits  of  no  aliquot  divifions  of  intervals  ; it  cannot  there- 
fore be  tuned  by  any  combination  of  perfect  concords. 

Hemitone  of  Euclid’s  diatonum  fyntonum  or  intetife, 
of  his  diatonum  molie,  and  of  his  chroma  toniseum,  is  an 
interval  the  Ath  or  ’th  part  of  diateffaron  or  minor  fourth, 
:=:  50.803145  s -f  / + 4 m,  or  50^  2 4-/- f 4|'#J,  whofe 
common  logarithm  is  .97501 22.5268,  the  logarithm  of  Euler 
or  decimal  of  an  odlave  is  .083008,  and  it  contains  4.63162 
major  commas  ; fee  Holder’s  “ Treatife  on  Harmony,” 
p.  103,  and  Overend’s  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  In- 
ilitution,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

HEMiTONEof  Euclid  ; the  greater  in  his  diatonum  molle, 
is  ^ths  or  A ths  of  the  diateffaron  or  fourth,  anfwering 
to  the  interval  from  C to  D (according  to  Overend),  is,  in 
Farey’s  notation,  = 76.27168  24-/+  7 m,  or  76V  4-  1 \f 
4-  6\m,  whofe  common  logarithm  is  .96251815.7912; 
its  binary  or  Euler’s  logarithm  is  .1245114,  and  it  contains 
6 947433  major  commas. 

Hemitone,  Greater,  or  maximus  of  Holder,  is  an  inter- 
val whofe  ratio  is  47  = 68  2 4 / 4-  6 m,  which  is 
the  Semitone  maximum  of  Overend  ; fee  that  article. 

Hemitone,  Major , or  Hemitone  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  an  in- 
terval whofe  ratio  is  -}4  = 57  2 -f-  / -)-  5 m,  which  is  the 
Semitone  major  of  the  nomenclature  which  we  have  adopted 
from  Overend  ; fee  that  article. 

Hemitone,  Major,  of  Boethius,  lias  a ratio  of  ?°?f, 
= 58  £ -f  / 4-  5 m,  and  is  the  apotome  of  the  Greek  feales 
of  mufic,  of  Pythagoras,  Overend,  &c.  ; it  is  the  abfeifs 
of  Dr.  Boyce,  the  Jlat  and  Jharp  of  Dr.  Calcott  (Gram- 
mar, p.  1 12.),  and  of  Overend’s  great  fcale,  the  lharp  of 
Dr.  Boyce;  the  chromatic  femitone  of  Dr.  Callcott,  &c. 

In  our  article  Apotome,  we  omitted  to  ftate  the  value  of 
this  interval  in  the  different  notations,  which  therefore  we 
(hall  fupply  in  this  place,  after  noticing,  that  by  miilake  its 
ratio  was  there  Hated  to  be  inftead  of  f °*£,as  above  : 

2" 

which  in  its  component  primes  is  — ; its  common  logarithm 

is  .9714811.6927,  and  its  binary  or  Euler’s  log.  or  decimal 
part  of  the  odlave  =.094734;  it  contains  5.28613  major 
commas  and  58.188976  fchifmas  ; it  is  equal  2 ~T  — t — s. 
The  apotome  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  following  pairs 
of  intervals,  viz.  a femitone  major  and  a fchifma  ; a limma 
and  a diafchifma  ; a femitone  medius  and  a major  comma  ; a 
femitone  minimum  and  a chromatic  diefis  ; a femitone  minor 
and  two  major  commas ; a major  refidual  and  two  chromatic 
•diefes ; a femitone  fubminimis  and  three  major  commas ; a 
prifma  and  four  diaichifmas ; a dieze  minime  and  four  major 
commas ; a medius  refidual  and  five  major  commas,  &c. 

It  is  ?Jfo  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  following  in- 
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tervals  in  pairs,  viz.  a major  tone  and  a limma  ; a femitone 
maximum  and  a minor  comma  ; a tone  maximum  and  a femi- 
tone major  ; two  minor  femitones  and  a dieze  minime  ; two 
femitones  minimum  and  a major  refidual ; two  femitones  me- 
dius, and  a minor  femitone  ; three  minor  femitones  and  two 
femitones  fubminimis  ; four  femitones  fubminimis  and  three 
dieze  minime,  five  dieze  minime  and  four  medius  reliduals, 
&c.  Our  general  table  fliews  in  like  manner,  fifteen  ways  in 
which  the  apotome  can  be  compounded  of  the  fum  of  three 
intervals;  24  in  which 'it  refults  from  taking  one  interval 
from  t lie  fum  of  two  others,  and  22  where  it  refults  from 
taking  the  fum  of  two  intervals  from  a fingle  one,  but 
the  above  muff  fuffice,  except  mentioning,  that  this  interval 
is  equal  to  7 V — 4 VIII,  3 V - 4 4ths,  or  3 3 4.  3 III 

— 4 4ths  by  either  of  which  it  can  be  correctly  timed  by 
perfedl  concords,  on  an  inttrument  having  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  firings  or  pipes. 

Hemitone  Medium  of  Holder,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is 
y!  =47^  + /+  4 mi  or  the  Semitone  medius  ; which 

10C  • 

Hemitone  Minor,  of  Holder,  or  lefs  half  note,  has  a ra- 
tio of  \\  =3624-/4-  3 m,  or  the  Semitone  minor  ; which 
lee. 

Hemitone  Minor  of  Boethius  and  Sauveur  ; the  ancient 
hemitone  mentioned  by  Pythagoras,  Arifloxenus,  &c. 
It  is  what  a fourth  exceeds  two  major  tones,  and  has  a ratio 
= 46  2 - j 4-4  m,  or  the  Limma  ; which  fee. 

Hemitone  Minimum  of  Holder,  has  a ratio  of  * ’ s 

7 32  “ + 3 s,>  or  the  Semitone  minimum  ; fee  that  ar- 
ticle. 

Hemitone,  Artificial,  of  Holder,  is  an  interval  whofe 
ratio  is  *4  = 45.270982  2 4-/4-  4"/;  its  common  loga- 
rithm being  .9777236.0529,  its  Euler’s  log.  — .074006,  and 
it  contains  4.129058  major  commas.  Mr.  Holder  obferves, 
that  this  hemitone  differs  from  the  limma  of  Pythagoras 
only  by  the  ratio  which  is  .270982  2,'as  above.  ° 

Hemitone,  Greater,  of  Quintilian,  is  an  interval  whofe 
ratio  is  = 53.53181  2 4 / 4-  5 m,  its  common  loga- 
rithm is  .9736710.6128,  its  Euler’s  logarithm,  or  decimal  of 
the  octave,  is  .087463,  and  it  contains  4.88023  major  com- 
mas. This  is  the  falfe  femitone  of  the  trumpet  and  French- 
horn,  being  four  odlaves  below  the  found  yielded  by  1 th 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  or  fundamental.  T 7 

Hemitone,  Lejjfcr,  of  Quintilian,  has  a ratio  of  4 7 

50  46033  2 4 /4-  5 m\  its  common  logarithm  is 

•975‘764-i627,  its  Euler’s  logarithm  = .082462,  and  it 
contains  4.601184  major  commas.  Dr.  T.  Young,  in  his 
account  of  his  Harmonic  Sliders,  (fee  that  article,)  calls 
this  an  imperfect  unifon.  ' 

Hemitone,  Subminimis,  of  Merfennus,  Holder  &c  is 
an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  ?**  = 25  2 +/  + 2 Wj  or  the 
OEMITONE  jul/mimmis  ; which  fee. 

Hemitone  Wolf,  is  the  fmall  difeordant  interval  which  re 
fults,  between  eleven  major  hemitones  or  femitones  and  the 
odlave,  which  111  Mr  Farey’s  notation  is  14.70068  2 4-  f = 
m,  or  15  2 m,  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  major  refi- 

dua1  and  nine  fchifmas,  the  greater  fra&ion  and  14  fchifmas 
&c.;  its  common  logarithm  is  .9927140.3606,  its  Euler’s 

jt  C.°"tjlins  ^35056  major  commas. 
, HEM  1 1 RI I iEUS,  in  Medtane.  See  Fever,  Semite 
titan. 

HEMITROPE,  in  Cryjlallography,  a fpecies  of  reverfed 

cJ™h>  hY  Haiiy.  Rome  de  l’lfle  calls  them 

M aches,  which  fee. 

HE  MIXES  1 ON,  a meafure  amongft  the  ancients,  con. 

taining 
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taining  half  a xeftes.  The  xedes  contained  two  cotyles, 
and  therefore  the  hemixeflon  was  a cotvle. 

HEMLOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Cicuta  and  Conium. 

Hemlock,  in  the  Materia  Mediea.  See  Cicuta. 

Hemlock,  Great  Broad-leaved  Bajlard.  See  Ligusti- 
CUM. 

Hemlock,  Lejfer.  See  JEthusa. 

Hemlock,  IVater.  See  Cicuta. 

Hemlock,  Drop-wort.  See  Oenantiie. 

Hemlock  Lake,  in  Geography , a fmall  lake  of  America, 
in  the  date  of  New  York,  in  Geneffee  county,  1 2 miles 
long  and  one  broad  ; 30  miles  S.  of  lake  Ontario. 

HEMMAU,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Ratilbon. 

HEMMENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Calenberg,  fituated  on  the  Saale ; 12  miles  E.  of 
Hamelti. 

HEMMINGFORD,  Walter  de,  in  Biography,  an 
Englifh  chronicler  of  the  14th  century,  whofe  work  extends 
from  1066  to  1303.  He  was  an  eccleliaflic  in  Gifborough 
abbey,  York  (hire,  and  died  in  1347. 

HEMORRHAGE,  or  Hemorrhagy,  in  Surgery , is 
a fubjeft  of  the  liigheft  importance  ; the  many  accidents 
which  give  rife  to  alarming  efFufions  of  blood,  the  bleeding 
neceffarily  attendant  on  all  operations,  and  .he  awful  fudden- 
uefs  with  which  life  is  loll:,  when  any  ferious  hemorrhage  is 
not  immediately  checked,  are  circumlfances  fully  fufficient 
to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  the  necefiity  of  being  prepared  to 
render  a (Tut  a nee  without  the  lead  hefitation  or  delay.  There 
are  feveral  parts  of  practice  which  leave  the  furgeon  fome 
little  leifure  to  refer  to  his  books,  refrefh  his  memory,  and 
feek  the  advice  of  others.  In  the  cafe  of  hemorrhage  it 
is  moll  frequently  otherwife. 

There  is  one  thing  proper  to  be  done,  and  if  the  prac- 
titioner does  not  do  it  expeditioufly,  his  patient  will  die  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Thus,  the  life  of  a fellow  creature  will  be 
faeriliced  to  his  ignorance,  or  indecifion ; his  own  repu- 
tation and  honour  will  be  mod  jultly  forfeited  ; and  the 
angry  world  will  ever  afterwards  only  mention  him  with  re- 
proaches. In  many  indances,  an  unfkilful  furgeon  is  a fort 
of  authorized  murderer,  let  loofe  upon  fociety.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay,  whether  he  kills  mod,  by  doing  what  he  ought 
not  to  do,  or  by  leaving  undone  the  things  which  ought  to 
be  done.  The  law  cannot  bring  him  to  the  gallows  ; for, 
what  he  does  is  an  error  of  judgment  ; and  when  his  con- 
duct deferves  the  molt  ignominious  puniffiment,  fo  unknowing 
are  people  in  general  in  furgical  matters,  that  they  frequently 
thank  and  reward  him,  when  he  (liould  be  kicked,  put  in 
the  pillory,  or  hanged.  Sometimes,  however,  his  errors 
and  ignorance  Itrike  every  bye-dander ; he  occafions,  with 
his  own  knife,  a profufe  bleeding,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  Hop  it  ; the  patient  actually  periffies  under  his  hands. 
Or,  in  other  inltanccs,  he  is  called  to  a perfon  who  is 
wounded  and  bleeding  largely  ; he  knows  not  what  to  do  ; 
and,  before  his  confufion  and  helitation  are  over,  the  poor 
patient  breathes  his  lad.  On  other  occafions,  he  adopts  fome 
improper  method  for  putting  a dop  to  the  hemorrhage,  fo 
that  the  blood  efcapes  from  time  to  time,  till  the  patient  has 
fallen  a more  gradual  vidtim. 

« Hemorrhage  (fays  a late  excellent  writer), the  inevitable 
attendant  on  operative  furgery,  impreffes  mankind  with  a 
fentiment  of  horror,  and  may  on  this,  and  many  other  ac- 
counts, be  coiffidered  as  one  of  the  mod  formidable  oppo- 
nents to  its  improvement.  It  obfeures,  retards,  and  cm- 
barraffes  the  progrefs  of  every  operation,  and  the  jud  dread 
of  its  fatal  confequences  is  the  chief  caufe  of  diffidence  in 
the  operator.  But,  not  only  as  a confequence  of  furgery  is 


hemorrhage  to  be  feared  ; it  is  alfo  one  of  the  mod  alarming 
and  dangerous  accidents  which  furgery  is  called  upon  to  re- 
lieve. “ Un  fentiment  naturel  (obierves  Morand)  attache  a 
1’idee  de  perdre  fon  fang,  un  terreur  machinale,  dont  l’en- 
fant,  qui  commence  a parler,  et  l’homme  le  plus  decide, 
font  egalement  fufceptibles.  On  ne  peut  point  dire  que 
cette  peur  foil  chimcrique.  Si  Ton  comptoit  ceux,  qui 
perdent  la  vie  dans  line  bataille,  on  verroit  que  les  troia 
quarts  out  peri  par  quelque  hemorrhagic  ; et  dans  les  grands 
operations  de  chirurgie,  cet  accident  eft  toujours  le  plus 
formidable. ’’  Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  p.  6. 

In  cafes  of  bleeding,  the  furgeon  feels  himfelf  fo  refpon- 
fible,  that  to  him  it  is  truly  an  anxious  feene.  If  the  bleed- 
ing be  (low  and  gradual,  from  fome  extenfive  furface,  as 
from  a polypus  of  the  nodrils,  from  the  womb,  from  the 
furface  of  a (tump,  or  from  fome  large  fore,  (as  Mr.  John 
Bell  remarks,)  the  furgeon  is  fent  for  from  hour  to  hour,  he 
is  called  during  the  night ; he  is  made  unhappy  for  weeks  f 
and,  after  repeated  uncontrollable  hemorrhages,  he  fees  his 
patient  expire.  But,  if  there  be  a fuddeu  bleeding  from 
the  veffels  cut  in  any  operation,  or  from  an  aneurifm,  or 
from  fome  great  wound,  the  arteries  of  which  cannot  be 
difeovered,  there  is  immediate  danger  of  the  patient  expiring 
even  in  the  furgeon’s  hands.  Let  thofe  who  have  witneffed 
the  agitation  of  fuel)  feenes,  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
prefent  fubjeft.  The  fear  of  hemorrhage  is  always  upper- 
mod;  in  the  mind  of  the  young  furgeon.  Were  this  one  dan- 
ger removed,  he  would  go  forward  in  his  profeffion  almod 
without  fear. 

It  is  the  guffiing  of  the  blood  from  the  great  arteries, 
and  the  fainting  of  the  patient,  which  hurry  our  moll  im- 
portant operations,  and  makes  all  the  difference  betwixt  ope- 
rating on  the  living  body  and  differing  the  dead.  Thefe 
are  the  things  which  at  times  make  the  hands  of  the  bolded 
furgeon  undcady,  and  his  heart  fink  within  him.  No  fur- 
geon nor  fpeftator  can  keep  the  natural  colour  of  his  cheek* 
when  a patient  is  expiring,  or  in  danger  of  expiring,  from 
lofs  of  blood  ; and  the  affual  death  of  the  patient  mud  leave 
a lading  melancholy  on  the  furgeou’s  mind. 

it  is  really  this  accident  of  hemorrhage,  that  has  for  ages- 
retarded  the  improvement  of  furgery.  The  ancients,  igno- 
rant of  the  ways  of  dopping  bleeding,  did  not  venture  to 
cut  out  the  mod  trivial  tumour,  or  they  did  fo  with  fear  and 
uncertainty.  Such  operations  as  we  now  perform  rapidly  and 
fafely  with  the  knife,  they  executed  (lowly,  or  imperfectly, 
with  burning  irons  or  ligatures.  If  they  ventured  to  ampu- 
tate a member,  it  was  only  by  cutting  through  the  mortifted 
parts,  and  fo  great  was  their  dread  of  blood,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  divide  the  living  fleffi.  John  Bell’s  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

The  furgeon,  who  hopes  to  exercife  his  profeffion  with 
honour,  ought  to  poffefs  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
druCture  and  courfe  of  the  blood-veffels,  have  jud  ideas  of 
the  circulation,  be  well  acquainted  with  what  modern  invedi- 
gation  has  made  out,  concerning  the  procefs  of  nature  in 
fuppreffing  hemorrhage,  and  underdand  the  comparative 
merits  of  all  the  plans,  which  the  ingenuity  of  mau  has  de- 
vifed  for  the  fame  delirable  purpofe.  The  anatomical  asd 
phyfiologieal  departments  of  this  work  will  afford  the  necef- 
i’ary  information,  in  regard  to  the  track  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Our  province  is 
chiefly  to  detail  the  varions  proceedings  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage,  and  to.  notice 
fome  improvements  and  intereding  fads,  which  fome  inge- 
nious men  have  lately  brought  to  light.  A few  preliminary 
obfervations,  however,  are  fird  proper. 

When  an  artery  is  wounded , the  lalood  is  of  a bright 
5 fear  let 
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fcarlet  colour,  and  gufhes  from  the  veflel  per  faltum,  and 
with  great  rapidity.  The  blood  iffues  from  a vein  in 
an  even,  unbroken  dream,  and  is  of  a dark  purple  red 
colour.  » 

In  confequence  of  the  greater  celerity,  with  which  the 
blood  flows  in  the  arteries,  their  wounds  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  much  more  dangerous  than  thofe  of  the  veins, 
being  far  more  difficult  to  heal,  and  attended  with  much 
greater  hemorrhage.  Belides,  experience  (hews,  that  the 
conftitution  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  fo  much  arterial  as  it  can 
of  venous  blood  ; and  though  it  will  often  bear  the  lofs  of  a 
large  quantity,  either  of  arterial  or  venous  blood,  provided 
fuch  quantity  is  loft  (lowly  and  gradually,  yet  it  is  found, 
that  when  a great  deal  of  blood  is  loft  in  the  fudden  way, 
as  it  often  is  in  wounds  of  the  large  arteries,  the  con. 
fequences  are  generally  foon  fatal.  Even  when  the  patient 
furvives  the  immediate  effects  of  a confiderable  and  fudden 
hemorrhage  from  an  artery,  it  too  frequently  happens,  that 
the  weaknefs  induced  does  not  quickly  go  off,  but  lads  an 
immoderate  time,  and  becomes  the  foundation  of  obltinate 
and  fatal  difeafes. 

The  contradion  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  drives  the 
blood  into  all  the  arteries  of  the  body.  The  office  of  the 
veins  is  to  bring  back  to  the  heart  fuch  blood  as  is  not  fepa- 
rated  by  the  fecerning  arteries,  for  the  purpofes  of  fecretion 
and  nutrition.  Hence,  it  muft  be  plain,  that  the  current  of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  in  a diredion  leading  from  the 
heart,  while  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  runs  towards  this 
important  organ.  It  muft  be  equally  manifeft,  that  pref- 
fure,  made  on  that  portion  of  a wounded  artery,  which  ad- 
joins the  wound  towards  the  heart,  will  tend  to  ftop  the 
bleeding  ; and  that,  in  order  to  check  any  hemorrhage  from 
a vein,  the  preffure  or  impediment  to  the  bleeding  muft  be 
applied  to  that  fide  of  the  wound  which  is  mod  remote  from 
the  heart. 

The  wounds  of  certain  blood-veffels,  particularly  of  fome 
very  near  the  fource  of  the  circulation,  whether  of  arteries 
or  veins,  may  be  regarded  as  mortal.  Thus  wounds,  either 
of  the  aorta  or  vena  cava,  of  the  pulmonary  artery-,  or  veins 
of  the  fubclavian,  internal  jugular  vein,  See.  are  fatal.  The 
blood  goes  out  of  the  heart  into  the  large  trunks  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  with  great  velocity ; and  it  is  clear,  that 
this  fluid  muft  be  returned  to  the  heart  through  the  trunks 
of  the  veins  with  fufficient  quicknefs  to  furnilh  a fupply 
to  that  organ  equal  to  the  quantity  which  is  expelled  by 
every  ftroke  of  the  ventricles.  Therefore,  the  blood  is  found 
to  flow  in  the  veins  near  the  heart  with  an  immenfe  im- 
petus, and  their  wounds  are  as  perilous  as  if  the  injured 
veffels  were  actually  arteries. 

As  the  fyftem  will  not  bear  the  lofs  of  above  a certain 
quantity  of  blood  at  a time,  the  bleeding  may  be  faid  to 
demand  mod  urgently  the  firft  attention  of  the  furgeon  in 
every  wound,  whether  produced  by  an  accident  or  an  ope- 
ration. Were  he  to  lofe  time  in  preparing  the  drefiings 
before  he  had  fecured  the  bleeding-veffels,  the  patient  would 
frequently  bleed  to  death  before  his  eyes.  Were  an  ope- 
ration to  proceed  in  completing  the  excifion  of  a large  tu- 
mour, without  tying  the  large  veffels  regularly  as  they  are 
divided,  the  patient  would  often  be  dead  before  the  i'epa- 
ration  of  the  whole  fwelling  was  accomplifned. 

The  fubftance  of  which  arteries  is  compofed,  is  divifible 
into  three  diftind  parts,  named  by  anatomilts  tunics  or  coats. 
The  internal  coat  is  very  thin  and  fmooth,  is  elaftic  and  firm 
in  the  longitudinal  diredion,  but  “ fo  weak  in  the  circular, 
as  to  be  very  eaiily  torn  by  the  flighted  force  applied  in  that 
diredion.” 

The  middle  coat  is  the  thickcft,  confiding  of  circular 


layers  of  fibres,  refembling  thofe  of  mufcles,  but  differing 
from  them  in  poffeffing  a remarkable  degree  of  elafticity. 
It  is  this  coat  which  keeps  an  empty  and  dead  artery  open 
and  of  a round  form.  As  this  coat  has  no  longitudinal  fibres, 

“ the  circular  fibres  are  held  together  by  a (lender  connedion, 
which  yields  readily  to  any  force  applied  in  the  circumference 
of  the  artery.’’ 

The  external  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  whitenefs,  denfity, 
and  great  elafticity.  The  ftrength  of  the  artery  chiefly  de- 
pends on  it ; fo  much  fo,  that  if  the  veffel  be  furrounded 
with  a tight  ligature,  its  middle  and  internal  coats  will  be  as 
completely  divided  by  it,  as  they  can  be  with  a knife,  whilft 
the  external  coat  will  remain  entire. 

Befides  thefe  proper  coats,  the  arteries  are  conneded  by 
cellular  fubftance  with  (heaths.  “ If  an  artery  be  divided, 
the  divided  parts,  owing  to  their  elafticity,  recede  from  each 
other,  and  the  length  of  the  cellular  fibres  conneding  the 
artery  with  the  (heath  admits  of  its  retrading  a certain  way 
within  the  (heath.” 

Arteries  are  fupplied  with  fmall  arteries  and  veins,  the 
vafa  vaforum,  and  with  abforbents  and  nerves.  “ This 
ftrudure  makes  them  fufceptible  of  every  change  to  which 
living  parts  are  fubjeded  in  common  ; enables  them  to  in- 
flame when  injured,  and  to  pour  out  coagulating  lymph,  by 
which  the  injury  is  repaired,  or  the  tube  is  permanently 
clofed.”  See  Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  p.  i — 5. 

The  vaft  importance  of  the  blood  in  fupporting  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  has,  at  all  times,  excited  the 
attention  of  praditioners  to  the  caufes  of  bleeding,  and  the 
means  of  flopping  it.  Hemorrhages  have  been  divided  into 
two  kinds,  idiopathic  and  fymptomatic . The  firft  arc  ufually 
produced  by  the  fpontaneous  rupture  of  the  veffels,  and  are 
attended  with  a date  of  extraordinary  fulnefs  of  the  fan- 
guineous  fyftem.  They  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
fome  degree  of  fever,  and  always  feem  to  depend  upon  a 
more  or  lefs  increafed  adion  of  the  bleeding  veffels,  brought 
on  by  fome  internal  caufe.  They  are  alfo  denominated  active 
hemorrhages. 

The  fymptomatic,  or  pajftvc  hemorrhages  are  fuch  as  are  not 
neccffarily  conneded  with  a (late  of  plethora  ; but,  gene- 
rally, originate  from  fome  external  local  caufe. 

The  confideratioii  of  idiopathic  hemorrhages  belongs  to 
the  phyfician.  All  thofe  of  the  paffive  kind  come  within 
the  province  of  the  furgeon,  and,  in  this  part  of  pradice, 
modern  improvements  of  the  mod  important  kind  have  been 
introduced.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  tends  more 
than  any  other  to  give  a praditioner  of  the  prefent  day  an 
advantage  over  a furgeon  of  former  times,  it  is  the  better 
knowledge,  which  now  prevails,  in  relation  to  the  methods 
of  (topping  hemorrhage.  However,  we  may  fay,  that  it 
has  not  been  till  very  lately,  that  feveral  confiderable  Heps 
to  perfedion  have  been  made.  Before  the  valuable  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Jones,  many  incorred  notions  were  enter- 
tained ; nor  were  the  principles  on  which  we  ought  to 
proceed  in  checking  the  bleeding  from  large  arteries  well 
underftood.  In  our  opinion,  the  furgical  profeffion,.  and 
mankind  in  general,  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  gentleman 
for  his  very  able  elucidations.  It  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article,  that  the  ancients  were  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  fome  of  the  chief  means  of  (lopping  hemorrhage  ; but, 
their  not  being  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
their  impeded  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and,  perhaps,  other 
caufes,  hindered  them  from  adopting  plans  which  certainly 
feem  to  have  come  within  the  fcope  of  their  information. 

Celfus  recommends,  for  the  purpofe  of  (topping  hemor- 
rhage, the  wound  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint,  and  a fponge 
dipped  in  cold  water  to  be  applied  over  the  lint,  and  made  to 
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prefs  upon  the  part  with  the  hand.  When,  notwithflanding 
tliis  method,  the  bleeding  continues,  lie  advifes  frefli  lint 
wet  with  vinegar  to  be  repeatedly  put  on  the  wound  ; but 
he  forbids  the  employment  of  eroding  efcharotic  applica- 
tions, though  advifed  by  others  for  this  object,  becaufe 
they  are  apt  to  give  rife  to  conliderable  inflammation.  He 
prefers,  at  all  events,  the  mildelt  of  this  clafs  of  drefiings. 
When  the  hemorrhage  refills  the  foregoing  means,  he  re- 
commends the  wounded  part  of  the  vefiel  to  be  tied  with 
two  ligatures,  and  the  intervening  portion  to  be  cut  through, 
fo  that  the  velTel  may  heal  up  in  the  wound,  and  the  two 
orifices  become  firmly  clofed.  When  the  ligature  cannot 
be  applied,  he  propofes  the  actual  cautery,  in  cafe  the  wound 
has  bled  enough,  and  there  are  no  mufcles  nor  nerves  in  it  ; 
as  on  the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head,  parts  which 
Celfus  erroneoufly  fuppofed  were  not  furnilhed  with  fuch 
organs. 

Galen  alfo  makes  mention  of  the  ligature  for  flopping 
the  bleeding  in  cafes  of  wounds.  Some  allufions  to  it  are 
likewife  faid  to  exift  in  Hill  more  ancient  writers,  as  Archi- 
genes  and  Rufus.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  the 
times  of  thefe  men,  the  ligature  was  fcarcely  ever  employed. 
This  opiuion  feems  to  be  comtirmed  by  the  coniideration  of 
the  great  number  of  topical  allringents,  cauitics,  and  other 
things,  which  the  ancients  have  recommended  for  the  fup- 
prelhon  of  hemorrhages,  and  upon  which  little  reliance 
would  have  been  placed,  had  the  practice  of  the  ligature 
been  at  all  common.  Beiides,  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
that,  if  the  old  furgeons  had  been  familiar  with  the  method 
of  tying  the  arteries,  they  would  foon  have  extended  the 
ligature  to  cafes  of  amputation.  However,  fo  far  were 
they  from  doing  this,  that,  at  a much  later  period,  we  find 
Albucafis  afraid  to  cut  off  an  arm  at  the  wriil,  lelt  the  pa- 
tient fhould  perifh  from  lofs  of  blood. 

Parc  is  accounted  the  firlt  furgeon  who  ufed  the  ligature 
in  amputations.  An  attack  was  made  by  fome  of  his  con- 
temporaries upon  his  practice,  a model!  defence  of  which 
he  inferted  in  the  part  of  his  works,  entitled  Apologie.  He 
takes  great  pains  to  impute  the  invention  of  the  ligature  to 
the  ancients,  and  quotes  a great  many  of  them  who  have 
fpoken  of  it  ; but  its  application,  in  cafes  of  amputation, 
he  regards  as  fo  highly  important,  that  he  thinks  himfelf 
infpired  by  God  in  being  the  firlt  to  ufe  it  in  this  manner. 

The  cauterization  of  the  cut  veffel,  and  of  fome  of  the 
furrounding  flelh,  was  what  the  ancitnts  chiefly  depended 
upon  for  Hopping  hemorrhage.  The  parts,  which  were  thus 
acted  upon  by  the  fire,  formed  an  efehar  more  or  lefs  thick, 
which  blocked  up  the  opening  in  the  vefiel,  and  prevented 
the  el'cape  of  the  blood.  But,  frequently,  the  efehar  was 
thrown  off  too  foon,  and  the  bleeding  recurred.  The  dan- 
ger was  now  greater  than  at  firlf,  inafmuch  as  there  was 
more  difficulty  in  Hopping  the  hemorrhage,  than  before  the 
application  of  the  cautery.  Sometimes  it  happened  alfo 
that  the  inHrument,  in  confequence  of  being  made  teo  hot, 
brought  away  with  it  the  efehar  which  it  had  jufl  produced. 
At  prefent,  the  actual  cautery  Is  never  ufed  in  this  country 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage.  In  France,  indeed,  the 
employment  of  it  is  yet  deemed  jufliliable  in  a few  par- 
ticular inHances,  in  which  the  ligature  and  comprefiions  are 
both  impracticable  ; but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
praClicc  will  in  the  courfe  of  time  be  univerfally  abandoned. 
A plan,  equally  barbarous,  was  purfued  for  a great  length 
of  time  ; it  was  to  cauterize  the  orifices  of  the  bleeding- 
vrffels,  by  touching  them  with  pledgets  dipped  in  boiling  oil 
of  turpentine.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  this  method  has 
alfo  been  given  up.  See  Encyclopedic  Mcthodique,  art. 
Hemorrhage. 
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Before  we  enter  into  a detail  of  the  various  means  of  ffop.- 
ping  hemorrhage,  we  think  it  right  to  deliver  an  account  of 
the  different  theories  which  have  prevailed,  refpecting  the 
natural  procefs  by  which  bleedings  are  fuppreffed.  When 
this  is  underfiood,  a more  correct  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  merits  of  each  particular  mode  of  treatment,  fmee  it 
will  be  known,  that  whatever  didurbs  or  impedes  that  pro- 
cefs, cannot  be  confidered  as  good  furgery.  Much  has 
been  made  out  by  Dr.  Jones  on  this  fubject,  and  we  feel 
highly  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  advantages  and 
afiiltance  which  we  have  derived  from  his  able  criticifms,  and 
perfpicuous  explanations. 

Although  the  ancients  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
the  plan  of  tying  bleeding  veffels,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  it  their  common  practice.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
Head  of  undertaking  rational  enquiries  and  experiments, 
which  might  have  led  them  to  employ  the  ligature  more  ex- 
tenfively,  they  contented  themfelves  with  empirical  attempts 
to  check  every  hemorrhage  with  drugs,  or  the  infecure,  yet 
terrible  means  of  cauHicand  fire. 

The  celebrated  French  furgeon,  Petit,  in  the  year  1731, 
firH  endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  means, 
which  nature  employs,  for  the  fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage. 
Upon  this  fubject,  he  publifhed  three  memoirs  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years,  productions  which,  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
Dr.  .Tones,)  will  ever  be  confidered  by  candid  readers,  as  in- 
valuable contributions  to  furgery,  and  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  author’s  penetration,  accuracy,  and  fidelity. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Petit,  that  hemorrhage  from  a 
divided  artery  is  Hopped  by  the  formation  of  a clot  of 
blood,  (caillot  de  fang,)  which  is  fituated  partly  within , and 
partly  without  the  velfel.  He  thought  that  the  external  por- 
tion is  formed  by  the  laH  drops  of  blood  which  iffiie  from  it  ; 
the  internal  portion  by  tire  blood  contained  juH  within  its 
divided  extremity  ; the  former  he  called  the  couvercle,  the 
latter  the  bouchon.  The  clot,  according  to  Petit,  afterward* 
becomes  adherent  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  veffel,  to  its 
orifice,  and  to  the  furrounding  parts.  He  further  flates, 
that  when  bleeding  is  Hopped  by  the  application  of  a ligature, 
a clot  is  formed  above  the  ligature,  and  the  coagula,  under 
thefe  circumilances,  only  differ  in  figure.  This  view  of  the 
fubject  led  him  to  recommend  comprcflion  to  fupport  the 
clot,  that  it  may  not  be  puffied  away  by  the  impulie  of  the 
blood. 

In  1736  Morand  publifhed  a memoir,  in  which  he  added 
many  interelling  remarks  to  thofe  which  had  been  made  by 
his  countryman  Petit.  He  admitted  that  the  formation  of 
a coagulum,  had  fome  effect  in  flopping  hemorrhage  ; but 
contended  that  the  changes  which  the  artery  undergoes,  alfo 
contribute  to  that  effect.  Thefe  changes  are  deferibed  as 
being  a fort  of  corrugation  or  plaiting  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  artery,  by  which  its  canal  is  diminifhed,  and  a ffiorten- 
ing,  and  ronfequent  thickening,  of  its  longitudinal  fibres, 
fo  as  nearly  to  fill  it  up.  Morand  conceived  that  this  latter 
effect  was  produced  when  an  artery  is  completely  divided, 
and  that  it  conftitutes  the  principal  means  by  which,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  hemorrhage  is  flopped.  He  thought-  alfo,  that 
the  corrugation,  or  puckering  of  an  artery,  might  take 
place  fo  as  to  obliterate  its  cavity,  provided  prefl'urc  be  made 
round  it,  as  happens  when  a ligature  is  applied. 

As  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  Morand  alluded  to 
the  contraction  and  retraction  of  arteries,  and  that  he  erred 
chiefly  in  his  explanation  of  the  way,  in  which  fuch  effects 
are  produced.  The  retraftion  is  imputed  to  longitudinal 
fibres,  which,  according  to  the  beff  anatomifls,  do  not  exift 
in  the  arteries  of  the  human  body.  However,  though  Mo- 
rand entertained  very  erroneous  notions  of  thc.flrudhire  and 
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adtion  of  the  arteries,  yet  Dr.  Jones  does  him  the  juftice  to 
acknowledge  that  this  does  not  affedt  the  truth  of  his  general 
conclufion,  that  the  change  produced  on  a divided  artery, 
contributes,  with  the  coagulum,  to  flop  the  flow  of 
blood. 

The  opinion  of  Morand  was  alfo  that  which  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharp  maintained.  “The  blood-veflels,  immediately  upon 
their  divifion,  bleed  freely,  and  continue  bleeding,  till  they 
are  either  flopped  by  art,  or,  at  length  contracting  and  with- 
drawing themfelves  into  the  wound,  their  extremities  are 
Unit  up  by  the  coagulated  blood.”  Operations  of  Surgery, 
edit.  2.  1739. 

Dr.  Jones  obferves  that  this  explanation  is  true  as  far  as 
it  goes  ; but  not  fufficiently  comprehenfive. 

Pouteau  denied  that  a coagulum  is  always  to  be  found 
after  the  divifion  of  an  artery ; and  when  it  is,  he  thought 
that  it  fliould  only  be  conlidered  as  a feeble  and  fubfidiary 
means  towards  the  fuppreflion  of  hemorrhage.  He  con- 
tended that  the  retradtion  of  the  artery  had  not  been  demon- 
llrated,  and  that,  at  any  l-ate,  it  was  not  more  eftedtual  than 
the  coagulum.  His  theory  was,  that  a fwelling  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  at  the  circumference  of  the  cut  extre- 
mity of  the  artery,  forms  the  principal  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  ; and  that  the  application  of  a ligature  to  an 
artery  is  ufeful  by  promoting  a more  immediate  and  cxtenfive 
induration  of  the  cellular  fubftance. 

Mr.  Gooch  oppofed  the  dodtrine  of  Petit,  concerning 
the  effedt  winch  the  coagulum  had  in  the  fuppreflion  of  he- 
morrhage ; in  delivering  his  own  theory,  he  intermingles 
fome  of  Pouteau’s  notions  with  his  own.  In  the  firfl  vo- 
lume of  his  furgery,  he  fays : “ when  a fmall  artery  in  a 
limb,  or  any  external  part  of  the  body,  is  totally  divided, 
its  retradtion  may  bring  it  under  the  furrounding  parts,  and 
with  the  natural  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  its  mouth, 
afliited  by  the  comprefiive  power  of  thofe  parts,  increafed 
by  their  growing  tumid,  the  efflux  of  blood  may  be  flop- 
ped.” 

Gooch,  White,  and  Aikin  confidered  the  experiments  of 
Kirkland  quite  conclufive  in  confuting  the  doCtrine  of  he- 
morrhage being  flopped  by  a coagulum,  and  in  eftablifhing 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries,  as  the  means  which  nature 
employs  in  the  ftoppage  of  bleeding  from  divided  arteries. 
White  gives  an  unqualified  affent  to  the  opinions  of  Kirk- 
land : In  regard  to  the  means  which  nature  employs  in  the 

floppage  of  hemorrhages  from  divided  arteries,  (fays 
Mr.  White,)  I never  thought  Petit’s  theory  of  a coagulum 
at  all  probable  ; a coagulum  of  blood,  formed  at  the  end  of 
an  artery,  is  as  far  from  being  of  any  fervice,  except  in  fome 
few  cafes,  where  the  air  cannot  get  admiflion,  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  prejudicial,  as  I have  often  obferred,  and  fliould  al- 
ways be  removed  before  the  application  of  fponge,  or  any 
fungous  fubftance. 

“ Pouteau’s  hypothefis,  that  the  fwelling  of  the  fur- 
rounding  cellular  fubftance  clofed  the  artery,  feemed  more 
probable  ; but  I am  now  convinced  from  feveral  obferva- 
tions,  that  according  to  the  fuppofition  of  Mr.  Gooch, 
fince  confirmed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Kirkland,  the 
arteries,  by  their  natural  contraction,  coalefce,  as  far  as  their 
firfl  ramification.”'  White’s  Cafes  in  Surgery. 

We  fhall  not  lengthen  this  article  with  detailing  the  ex- 
periments undertaken  by  Kirkland.  They  were  not  of  the 
right  kind,  and  have  jultly  incurred  the  following  criticifm 
from  Dr.  Jones.  “ Mr.  Kirkland  wiftied  to  determine  the 
effedtsof  temporary  preffure  on  arteries,  and  therefore  in  his 
■experiments,  ‘ he  applied  a tourniquet  on  the  limb,  a liga- 
ture on  the  artery,  or  his  finger  to  the  mouth  of  the 
artery.’  All  theft*  are  artificial  means;  taking  off  the  force 


of  the  circulation  from  the  extremity  of  the  artery,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  undergo  thofe  changes  proper  to  the  new  con- 
dition into  which  it  is  brought.  One  circumftance  only 
being  omitted,  the  means  can  no  longer  be  natural ; espe- 
cially when  it  is  that  one  moft  important  circumftance  of  all, 
the  fource  of  our  anxiety  and  alarm,  namely,  the  impetuous 
flowing  of  the  blood  through  the  wound  ol  the  artery.  It 
is  the  hemorrhage  itfelf  which  refills  the  contraction  of  the 
artery  to  a degree  that  would,  in  alrnoft  every  inllance,  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences,  (the  artery  being  fuppofed 
large  enough  to  admit  of  fuch  confequences,)  but  for  a 
coagulum,”  whofe  formation,  fituation,  and  ufe,  Dr.  Jones 
has  moll  ably  deferibed.  Mr.  White’s  conclufions  being 
drawn  from  the  condition  of  a li  d artery,  are  alfo  very  properly 
objeCted  to  by  this  gentleman  as  being  unfit  to  explain  the 
condition  of  a divided  artery  left  to  nature. 

Mr.  John  Bell  has  advanced  a theory,  that  the  bleeding 
from  divided  arteries  is  fuppreffed  by  the  cellular  fubftance 
around  them  becoming  injected  with  blood.  However  the 
account  which  this  author  gives  of  the  fubject  is  extremely 
vague  and  inconfillent,  and  has  met  with  the  animadverfions 
of  that  accurate  obferver  Dr.  Jones. 

All  the  foregoing  theories,  relative  to  the  natural  means  by 
which  bleeding  is  flopped,  are  deficient  and  not  fufficiently  com- 
prehenfive. There  is,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  an  unjuitiiiable 
propenfity  in  each  of  the  preceding  writers,  to  aflign  the 
whole  efteCt  to  one  circumftance  alone,  regardlefs  al.ke  of  the 
obfervations  of  others,  and  of  the  general  analogy  of  the 
operations  of  the  animal  economy. 

A regular  feries  of  experiments  which  Dr.  Jcnes  under- 
took, exhibit  the  procefs  as  a lefs  Ample,  but  more  fatis- 
faCtory  one.  They  fhew  that  the  blood,  the  aCtion,  and 
even  the  ftruCture  of  arteries,  their  fheath,  and  the  cellular 
fubftance  connecting  them  with  it ; in  fhort,  that  all  the  parts 
concerned  in,  or  affeCted  by  hemorrhage,  contribute  to  ar- 
reit  its  fatal  progrefs,  by  operating,  in  the  cafe  of  a divided 
artery,  as  follows.  “ An  impetuous  flow  of  blood,  a hid- 
den and  forcible  retraCtion  of  the  artery  within  its  fheath, 
and  a flight  contraction  of  its  extremity,  are  the  immediate 
and  alrnoft  fimultaneous  effeCts  of  its  divifion.  The  natural 
impulfe,  however,  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on,  in 
home  meafure,  counteracts  the  retraCtion,  and  refills  the 
contraction  of  the  artery.  The  blood  is  effufed  into  the 
cellular  fubftance,  between  the  artery  and  its  fheath,  ai  d, 
palling  through  that  canal  of  the  {heath  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  retraCtion  of  the  artery,  flows  freely  extt  r- 
nally,  or  is  extravafated  into  the  furrounding  cellular  m<  m- 
brane  in  proportion  to  the  open  or  confined  ftate  of  the 
wound.  The  retraCting  artery  leaves  the  internal  furface  of 
the  fheath  uneven  by  lacerating  or  ilretching  the  cellu’ar 
fibres  that  connected  them.  Thefe  fibres  entangle  the 
blood  as  it  flows,  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
formation  of  a coagulum  at  the  mouth  of  the  arterv,  and 
which  appears  to  be  completed  by  the  blood  as  it  paffes 
through  the  canal  of  the  fheath,  gradually  adhering  and 
coagulating  around  its  internal  furface,  till  it  completely  fills 
it  lip  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

“ A certain  degree  of  obftruCtion  to  the  hemorrhage, 
which  refults  from  the  effufion  of  blood  into  the  furreund- 
ing  cellular  membrane,  and  between  the  artery  and  its  fheath, 
but  particularly  the  diminifhed  force  and  velocity  of  the 
circulation,  occafioned  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  fpetdy 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  a well  known  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  diminifhed  aCtion  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
moft  effentially  contribute  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this 
important  and  definable  effect. 

“ A coagulum  then  (continues  Dr.  Jones),  formed  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  within  its  (heath,  and  which 
I have  diftinguifhed  in  the  experiments  by  the  name  of  the 
external  coagulum,  prefents  the  firft  complete  barrier  to 
the  effufion  of  blood.  This  coagulum,  viewed  externally, 
appears  like  a continuation  of  the  artery,  but  on  cutting 
open  the  artery,  its  termination  can  be  diftindly  feen  with 
the  coagulum,  completely  (hutting  up  its  mouth,  and  in- 
elofed  in  its  (heath. 

“ The  mouth  of  the  artery  being  no  longer  pervious, 
nor  a collateral  branch  very  near  it,  the  blood  juft  within  it 
is  at  reft,  coagulates,  and  forms  in  general  a (lender,  coni- 
cal coagulum,  which  neither  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery, 
nor  adheres  to  its  fides,  except  by  a fmall  portion  of  the 
circumference  of  its  bafe  which  lies  near  the  extremity  of 
the  veffel.  This  coagulum  is  diftind  from  the  former,  and 
I have  called  it  the  internal  coagulum. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  the  cut  extremity  of  the  artery  in- 
flames, and  the  vafac  vaforum  pour  out  lymph,  which  is 
prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  external  coagulum.  This 
lymph  fills  up  the  extremity  of  the  artery,  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  coagula  of  blood,  is  fomc- 
what  intermingled  with  them,  or  adheres  to  them,  and  is 
firmly  united  all  round  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery. 

“ The  permanent  fuppreflion  of  the  hemorrhage  chiefly 
depends  on  this  coagulum  of  lymph  ; but  while  it  is  forming 
within,  the  extremity  of  the  artery  is  farther  lecured  by  a 
gradual  contraction  which  it  undergoes,  and  by  an  effufion 
of  lymph  between  its  tunics,  and  into  the  cellular  membrane 
furrounding  it  : in  confequcnce  of  which,  thefe  parts  be- 
come thickened,  and  fo  completely  incorporated  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  diilinguifh  one  from  the  other  : 
thus,  not  only  is  the  canal  of  the  artery  obliterated,  but  its 
extremity  alfo  is  completely  effaced,  and  blended  with  the 
furrounding  parts. 

“ When  the  wound  in  the  integuments  is  not  healed  by 
the  firft  intention,  coagulating  lymph,  which  is  foon  effufed, 
not  only  attaches  the  artery  firmly  to  the  fubjacent  and  la- 
teral parts,  but  alfo  gives  it  a new  covering,  and  completely 
excludes.it  from  the  external  wound,  which  then  goes  on  to 
fill  up  and  heal  in  the  ufual  manner. 

“ The  circumftances  now  deferibed  (fays  Dr.  Jones),  are 
obferved  alfo  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  artery,  or  that 
which  is  fupplied  with  blood  by  anaftomofis,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  its  orifice  is  generally  more  contracted, 
and  the  external  coagulum  is  much  (mailer  than  the  one 
which  adheres  to  the  mouth  of  the  fuperior  portion  of  the 
artery,  or  that  from  which  die  blood  flows  in  its  dired 
courfe  from  the  heart.”  Jones  on  the  procefs  employed  by 
nature  in  fupprefiing  the  hemorrhage  from  divided  and  punc- 
tured arteries,  See.  p.  53,  et  feq. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  inftances,  in  which  the  flrong 
retraction  and  contraction  of  a divided  or  lacerated  artery 
prevent  hemorrhage  altogether,  Dr.  Jones  alfo  concludes, 
that  a languid  date  of  the  circulation  is  neceffary  for  the 
accomplifliment  of  the  natural  means  by  which  the  bleeding 
is  (lopped. 

The  above  occurrences  are  only  difcernible  a certain 
time  ; for  the  impervious  extremity  of  the  veffel  gradually 
contrafts,  till  its  canal,  as  far  as  the  firft  lateral  branch,  is 
obliterated,  and  its  condenfed  tunics  afTume  a ligamentous 
appearance.  The  external  coagulum  which  had  (topped  the 
hemorrhage  at  firft,  is  abforbed  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days, 
and  the  furrounding  coagulating  lymph  which  had  thick- 
ened the  parts,  is  gradually  taken  away. 

At  a (till  later  period,  the  ligamentous  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery is  converted  into  a mere  filament.  Thus,  in  the  end,  a 
complete  annihilation  of  the  veffel  takes  place  up  to  the 


place  where  the  firft  lateral  branch  is  given  off.  But,  long 
before  this  final  change  is  effeded,  the  anaftomifing  branches, 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  artery  have 
become  much  larger,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  the  blood  into  the 
inferior  part  of  the  limb,  as  well  as  if  the  circulation  through 
the  arterial  trunk  had  never  been  obftruded.  According 
to  Dr.  Jones,  the  extent  and  formation  of  the  internal 
coagulum  depend  very  much  on  the  diftance  at  which  the 
divilion  of  the  artery  has  happened  from  a lateral  branch. 
Thus,  if  the  veffel  is  divided  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  be- 
yond fuch  branch,  fcarcely  any  internal  coagulum  will  be 
formed,  as  there  is  hardly  any  fpace  left  for  it  between  the 
effufed  lymph  and  the  lateral  ramification.  But  when  the 
divifion  of  an  artery  has  taken  place  at  fome  diftance  from  a 
lateral  branch,  a long  conical  internal  coagulum  is  then 
formed,  the  bafe  of  which  is  fituated  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  artery,  generally  adhering  partially  at  its  circumfer- 
ence to  the  infide  of  the  veffel,  clofe  to  the  coagulum  of 
lymph. 

The  internal  coagulum  of  blood  does  not  fill  up  the  canal 
of  the  veffel,  except  where  its  bafe  is  fituated,  nor  is  it  any 
where  elfe  adherent.  On  the  other  hand,  “ the  coagulum  of 
lymph  is  principally  characterized  by  adhering  almoft 
throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
artery.” 

Though  the  internal  coagulum  of  blood  at  firft  does  not 
fill  up  the  artery,  except  juft  at  its  bafe,  yet,  when  the 
veffel  afterwards  contracts,  the  coagulum  is  clofely  embraced 
by  it. 

The  external  coagulum  is  always  formed.  The  internal 
one  contributes  nothing  to  the  fuppreflion  of  hemorrhage  in 
ordinary  accidents,  becaufe  its  formation  is  uncertain,  and, 
when  formed,  it  rarely  fills  the  canal  of  the  artery,  or  does 
not  adhere  fufficiently  to  the  infide  of  the  veffel.  However, 
Dr.  Jones  informs  us,  that  when  the  artery  is  lacerated, 
the  internal  coagulum  may  extend  beyond  many  collateral 
branches,  and  adhere  to  the  veffel  wherever  it  is  lacerated, 
fo  as  to  be  ufeful  in  preventing  a return  of  the  bleeding. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  fads  which  Dr.  Jones  ha!s 
brought  to  light,  in  relation  to  the  means  employed  by  nature 
in  flopping  the  hemorrhage  from  divided  arteries.  The 
experiments,  illuftrative  of  thefe  fads,  are  all  detailed  lay 
this  gentleman,  as  appears  to  us,  w ith  equal  candour  and 
ability.  He  claims  the  merit  of  having  correded  and  per- 
feded  the  theories  of  many  men  of  great  eminence,  whole 
view's  of  the  fubjed  were  either  more  or  lefs  erroneous,  or 
too  circumfcribed. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  means  by  which  the  hemor- 
rhage from  pundured,  or  partially  divided  arteries  is 
fuppreffed,  Petit  wras  the  firft  who  furnifhed  accurate 
obfervations.  Dr.  Jones,  however,  has  added  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  as  he  has  to  that  of  the 
preceding.  His  experiments  have  confirmed,  that  the  blood 
is  effufed  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  between  the  artery  and 
its  (heath  for  fome  diftance,  both  above  and  below  the 
wounded  part  ; and  that  w'hen  the  parts  are  examined  a 
(hort  time  after  the  hemorrhage  has  completely  (lopped,  a 
flratum  of  coagulated  blood  is  found  lying  between  the 
artery  and  its  (heath,  extending  from  a few  inches  below  the 
wounded  part  to  two  or  three  inches  above  it,  and  being 
fomewhat  thicker  or  more  prominent  juft  over  the  w ounded 
part  than  clfewhere. 

The  hemorrhage,  which  immediately  follows  the  pundure 
of  an  artery,  by  filling  the  fpace  between  the  artery  and  its 
(heath  with  blood,  and  confequently  diftending  the  (heath, 
alters  the  relative  fituation  of  the  pundure  in  the  (heath  to 
that  in  the  artery,  fo  that  they  are  not  exadly  oppofite  each 
4 I 2 other. 
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other.  By  this  means,  a layer  of  blood  is  confined  by  the 
(heath  over  the  pun&ure  in  the  artery,  and  by  coagulating 
there  prevents  any  further  effufion  of  blood.  But,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Jones,  this  coagulated  blood,  like  the  external 
coagulutn  of  a divided  artery,  affords  only  a temporary  bar- 
rier to  the  hemorrhage  ; its  permanent  fuppreffion  is  effected 
by  a procefs  of  reparation,  or  of  obliteration,  which  takes 
place  in  the  wounded  artery.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to 
recoiled!,  that,  on  account  of  the  elaftic  and  contractile 
properties  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  a great  difference 
occurs  in  the  degree  in  which  the  wound  of  the  veffel  gapes, 
according  as  the  puncture  happens  to  be  either  longitudinal, 
oblique,  or  tjranfverfe.  The  longitudinal,  fays  Dr.  Jones, 
appears  to  produce  the  flighted:  poflible,  or,  perhaps,  fcarcely 
any  feparation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  ; the  oblique  occa- 
fions  a feparation  proportioned  to  its  extent  ; and  the 
tranfverfe,  however  fmall,  feems  to  produce  a circular  aper- 
ture in  the  parietes  of  the  artery. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Jones  alfo  fhew,  that  an  artery, 
if  wounded  only  to  a moderate  extent,  is  capable  of  reunit- 
ing and  healing  fo  completely,  that,  after  a certain  time, 
the  cicatrization  cannot  be  difcovered,  either  on  its  internal 
or  external  furface  ; and  that  even  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
wounds,  when  they  do  not  open  the  artery  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than. one-fourth  of  its  circumference,  are  likewife  filled 
up  and  healed,  by  an  effufion  of  coagulating  lymph  from 
their  inflamed  lips,  lo  as  to  occalion  but  little  or  no  obffrudlion 
in  the  canal  of  the  artery. 

However,  Dr.  Jones  obferves,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precife  extent  to  which  an  artery  may  be  wounded,  and 
yet  admit  of  being  reunited.  For,  when  the  wound  is  very 
large,  though  not  entirely  beyond  the  poffibility  of  being 
reunited,  fueh  a quantity  of  coagulating  lymph  is  poured 
out,  that  the  canal  of  the  vefTel  at  the  wounded  part  is  more  or 
lefs  filled  up  by  it.  When  the  wound  is  (till  larger,  the  ftrong 
tendency  in  the  divided  parts  to  retradl  keeps  the  undivided 
portion  conftantly  on  the  ftretch,  fo  that  it  either  is  torn,  or 
gives  way  in  confequence  of  ulceration. 

Pundlures  in  arteries,  when  they  heal,  are  clofed  by  lymph, 
which  is  effufed  from  the  lips  of  the  wound  of  the  veflel, 
and  alfo  from  the  furrounding  parts.  Jones,  page  1 16. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  ferve  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  procefs,  by  which  the 
bleeding  from  wounded  arteries  of  a certain  fize  is  fuppreffed, 
without  the  interference  of  furgery.  They  will  alfo  qualify 
him  for  judging  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  feveral 
plans,  which  have  been  propofed,  or  praftifed,  for  the  ob- 
jed!  of  Hopping  hemorrhage.  We  will  now  treat  of  fome 
of  thefe  methods,  and  endeavour  to  (hew  what  is  objedtion- 
able  ; what  praifeworthy. 

Attual  Cautery. — This  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  means 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprefiing  hemorrhage,  and 
confided  in  applying  a heated  iron  to  the  bleeding  vefTels. 
The  inftrument  was  often  put  through  a cannula,  fo  that 
the  furrounding  flefii  might  not  be  too  much  burnt.  Former 
writers  recommend  every  furgeon  to  provide  himfelf  with 
feveral  cauteries  of  different  fizes,  fome  with  flat,  others 
with  button,  or  pointed  extremities,  fo  that  he  may  always 
hav«  one,  which  will  be  adapted  to  the  mouths  of  the  veffels, 
without  being  likly  to  hurt  any  adjoining  nervous,  or  tendi- 
ous  part.  Such  authors  are  very  particular  in  their  cautions 
and  directions.  They  fay,  that  the  iron  fliould  not  be  ufed 
„ujte  red-hot,  becaufe,  if  hallily  applied,  and  inffantly  re- 
1|loved,  the  efehar  will  be  apt  to  be  pulled  away  with  the 
initrumen';’  an<^  ^ie  patient  undergo  pain  to  no  purpofe,  the 
bleed'nS  continuing  as  forcibly  as  before.  When  the  cautery 
0f  a moderately  glowing  heat,  the  old  furgeons  uled  to 


take  it  out  of  the  fire,  flrike  it  againft  the  grate,  and  rubs  it 
end  again!!  the  floor,  after  which  its  extremity  was  immedi- 
ately clapped  upon  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  turned  two 
or  three  times  round  upon  it. 

The  aCtual  cautery,  operated  by  producing  an  efehar, 
which  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  veffel.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  efehar  came  off  at  too  early  a period, 
the  hemorrhage  recurred,  and  the  patient  bled  to  death. 
Befides  the  uncertainty,  inefficacy,  and  infecurity  of  the 
aCtual  cautery-,  its  application  was  attended  with  horrid 
pain,  while  the  mifehief,  neceffarily  produced  by  it  upon  the 
furfaces  of  wounds,  muff  have  made  many  of  them  incapable 
of  healing  in  a moderate  time,  or  without  a great  deal  of 
inflammation,  large  abfeeffes,  and  a train  of  fevere  fufferings. 
In  fa'Ct,  no  perfon,  acquainted  with  the  general  excellence  of 
modern  furgery,  can  retain  a doubt,  that,  beiides  the  deaths 
from  bleeding,  many  wounds  were  rendered  fatal  by  the  ad- 
ditional injury',  which  unavoidably  arofe  from  fearing  the 
flefh  with  burning  irons.  As  Mr.  John  Beil  remarks,  “ the 
horrors  of  the  patient,  and  his  ungovernable  cries,  the  hurry 
of  the  operator  and  affiffants,  the  fparkling  of  the  -fro ns, 
and  the  hilling  of  the  blood  againff  them,  muff  have  made 
terrible  Icenes,  and  furgery  muff  in  thole  days  have  been 
a horrid  trade.” 

“ For  one  wound,  and  efpccially  for  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  many  cauteries  were  required.”  Paree,  in  his  fpirited 
reply  to  Gourmaline,  fays  to  him,  “ if,  fir,  in  a liege,  or  in 
the  affault  of  a city',  where  hundreds  of  foldiers  have  their 
limbs  ihattered,  you  ffiould  choofe  to  cauterize  wi:h  burning 
irons,  you  would  need  a page  to  run  backwards  and  forwards 
with  your  irons  and  furnaces  to  heat  them  in  ; and  I Ihould 
little  wonder,  if,  in  the  end,  you  were  to  be  dragged 
out  and  Honed,  as  happened  to  Agatheus,  one  ol  the 
earlieft  furgeons  in  Rome.”  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  151. 

After  this  account,  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  for  us  to  fay, 
that  the  adlual  cautery  is  now  never  ufed  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  hemorrhage.  It  is  reprobated  by  all  approved  writers  on 
furgery  as  a barbarous  and  horrid  method.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  find  Default,  and  fome 
diftinguifhed  modern  furgeons  on  the  continent,  occafionally 
reforting  to  this  means  in  particular  cafes,  where  the  bleeding 
does  not  admit  of  the  employmient  of  preffure,  or  of  a ligature. 
In  England,  we  are  happy  to  ftate,  the  cautery  is  never  ufed  ; 
and  yet,  it  gratifies  our  pride  to  think,  that  the  pradtice  off 
furgery  is  carried  on  here,  in  every'  one  of  its  brandies, 
with  greater  periedtion,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Potential  Cautery. — Sometimes,  inftead  of  employ  ing  heated 
irons,  the  furgeons  of  former  times  applied  to  the  bleeding 
veffels  cauftics,  ffimulating  things,  and  hot  oil.  Thefe  were 
termed  potential  cauteries.  In  this  way,  even  melted  fui- 
phur  and  lead,  and  boiling  oil  of  turpentine,  were  ufed. 
The  latter  was  a very  favourite  application.  Kettles  of 
boiling  turpentine  were  kept  in  readinefs  in  the  cockpit 
during  a battle  at  fea,  and  in  hofpitals,  where  great  opera- 
tions were  to  be  performed.  The  chief  potential  cautery, 
however,  was  blue  vitriol,  which  was  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  vitriol  was  pounded,  but  not  very  finely, 
and  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  rag.  This  was  what 
was  called  a button  of  vitriol,  which,  when  the  bleeding  had 
been  checked  by  a tourniquet,  was  carefully  placed  on  the 
mouth  of  the  wounded  artery.  The  cauffic  made  an  efehar, 
juft  as  the  adlual  cautery  did,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a ffmilar  mode  of  operation. 

“ We  are  to  judge  of  thefe  cauteries,  boiling  oils,  vitriols, 
corrofiye  fublimate,  and  other  cauffics,  not  by  the  horrors  of 
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the  operation,  nor  the  tranfitory  pain  of  the  moment, but  by 
future  confequences;  for  the  patient  was  continually  expofed 
to  hermorrliagy.  The  cfehars  might  loofen  too  early, 
and  of  this  accident,  and  of  the  hidden  hemorrhagy  which 
followed,  thoufands  died  ; while  few  efcaped  a dangerous 
lofs  of  blood,  and  repeated  cauterizing  for  many  fucceffive 
dreflings.  In  wounds  the  bones  and  tendons  were  expofed, 
the  mufclcs  wafted,  and  the  arteries  themfelves  Houghed,  to 
’ a great  extent,  bleeding  as  long  as  the  patient’s  blood  re- 
tained any  colour.  And  in  amputations,  the  flcfti  was 
wafted,  the  bone  projected,  and  the  ftump  was  pyramidal 
'and  could  not  be  doled. ” Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  152. 

After  tliefe  obfervations  it  becomes  fuperfluous  to  enjoin 
furgeons  not  to  revive  the  ufe  of  the  potential  cautery  for 
the  lloppage  of  hermorrhages.  It  is  not  to  be  trailed  to  for 
this  purpole,  and  its  application  is  inevitably  attended  with 
the  production  of  a great  deal  of  mifehief.  Cauftics,  if  pof- 
lible,  are  even  worfe  than  the  actual  cautery  ; for  their  artion 
is  more  tedious,  lefs  effcrtual,  and  lefs  under  the  controul 
of  the  furgeon.  The  vitriol  is  diflblved  in  the  wound,  and 
the  irritating  mixture  then  flows  about  and  does  incalculable 
injury  to  all  the  neighbouring  parts  without  diftinCtion. 

Styptics  and  Sljlringents . — Styptics  are  fubftances,  which 
have  the  property  of  producing  a contraction  of  the  vefl'els  ; 
and,  as  forae  fuppofe,  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Such  are 
cold  air,  cold  water,  wine,  brandy,  fpirits  in  general, 
diluted  mineral  acids,  folutions  of  alum,  blue  vitriol,  &c. 
Tliefe  fubftances  do,  indeed,  poiTefs  the  power  of  Hopping 
fome  hemorrhages  from  fmall  vefl'els,  in  which  cafes,  how- 
ever, they  are  generally  unneceflary.  In  bleedings  from 
large  arieries,  no  prudent  furgeon  puts  the  lead  reliance 
upon  them. 

The  method  of  applying  ftyptic  lotions  is  to  dip  fome 
lint  in  them,  and  lay  it  upon  the  bleeding  furface.  Com- 
preflion  is  generally  employed  at  the  fame  time. 

That  cold  air  has  a ftyptic  property,  we  have  the  mod  un- 
equivocal proofs.  We  frequently  tie  on  the  furface  of  a 
\found  every  artery  that  betrays  the  lead  difpofttion  to  bleed, 
as  long  as  the  wound  continues  expofed  to  the  air.  We 
bring  the  oppolite  Tides  of  this  wound  into  contact,  and 
put  the  patient  to  bed.  Not  an  hour  elapfes,  before  the 
renewal  of  hemorrhage  neceflitates  us  to  remove  the  drefling. 
The  wound  is  again  expofed  to  the  air,  and  again  the  bleed- 
ing ceafes.  We  have  often  feen  this  happen  in  the  ferotum 
after  the  removal  of  the  teftis.  The  proper  condurt,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  not  to  open  the  wound  unneceflarily,  but  to 
apply  wet  linen  to  the  part,  fo  as  to  produce  fuch  evapora- 
tion from  its  furface,  as  (hall  create  a fuflicient  degree  of 
cold  to  Hop  the  bleeding.  Firft  Lines  of  Surgery, 
chap.  13. 

The  chief  ftyptics,  fays  Mr.  John  Bell,  have  been  acids, 
folutions  of  vitriol,  turpentine,  and  various  folutions  of 
aftringent  gums  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Thefe  were  invented  by 
the  regular  phylicians,  and  had  their  fuccefles  in  (lighter 
hemorrhages  ; and  the  hope  was  always  indulged  of  finding 
out  fome  aftringent  fufhciently  powerful  to  fupprefs  even 
the  bleeding  from  an  amputated  limb.  This  eafy  and  credu- 
lous temper  of  mind  in  men  of  our  profeflion-  has  left  the 
public  very  much  expofed  to  the  prartices  of  quacks.  We 
know,  by  long  experience,  and  many  difappointments,  the 
inlignificancy  of  thole  drugs  which  have  been  produced  from 
tjic  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  to  ferve  as  ftyptics  ; we 
know  them  to  be  of  little  ufe  farther  than  to  check  any 
flight  bleeding  of  the  nofe  or  gums.  We  no  more  expert 
any  acid,  fpirituoiis,  or  falinebody,  to  art  as  a ftyptic,  with- 
out caufmg  pain,  than  we  expert  Digby’s  fympathetic 
powder  to  art  at  tine  diftancc  of  many  leagues.  The  chief 


fccrets  of  empirics  have  been  the  neglerted  inventions  of  old 
phylicians.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  ftyptic  which  has 
not  proved  in  the  end  to  be  a dilution  of  vitriol,  or  a fpiri- 
tuous  dilution  of  fome  aftringent  gum  ! What  can  be  ex- 
perted  from  the  random  inventions  of  ignorant  people, 
whofe  foie  trade  is  that  of  cheating  the  public,  and  whofo 
only  (kill  is  that  of  contriving  and  managing  the  deceit  ? 
From  the  time  of  Rewbell,  to  the  celebrated  Rufpini,  we 
have  found  difappointment  following  quick  after  each  (it  of 
expertation  ; and  though  many,  attracted  by  the  pro- 
fpert  of  public  rewards,  have  irrpofed  for  a little  while  ; 
though  their  ftyptics  have  for  a day  borne  an  incilimable 
value  ; yet  the  charm  has  always  vanilhed  with  the  fecrct ! 
Such  ftyptics  have  no  fooner  been  bought  by  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  publicly  prepared  ; they  have  no  fooner 
been  dignified  with  the  high  founding  titles  of  royal 
ftyptics,  “Aqua  Styptica  Regalis,”  &c.  &c.  than  they 
have  been  rejected  and  defpifed  ! 

Rewbell’s  ftyptic  was  publicly  tried  after  an  ampu- 
tation in  the  Hofpital  of  Invalids  at  Paris  : the  inventor 
himfelf  made  the  application  ; but  the  poor  patient  bled  to 
death  under  his  hands  ! 

Mr.  John  Bell  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  the  lateft  of 
thefe  inventions,  Rufpini’s  ftyptic,  tried  in  this  place, 
(Edinburgh)  where,  he  believes,  it  is  efteemed  of  much  the 
fame  value  as  the  fympathetic  powder  of  that  famous, 
knight  and  mod  complete  gentleman,  fir  Kenelm  Digby, 
which  fympathetic  powder  (topped  the  blood  as  effertually, 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  weapon,  as  when  it  was  applied  to 
the  wound  itfelf ! Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  152 — 154. 

The  fuppofition  that  there  are  any  ftyptics  which  have  • 
the  quality  of  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  is 
utterly  void  of  foundation. 

The  application  of  ftyptics  to  recent  wounds  cannot  be 
too  feverely  reprobated.  If  the  cut  arteries  are  fmall,  they 
will  leave  of!  bleeding  as  foon  as  the  wound  is  elofed,  and 
the  dreflings  applied.  If  they  are  .of  a larger  flze,  like 
thofe  of  the  fingers,  the  hemorrhage  will  generally  ceafe 
when  the  dreflings  have  been  put  on,  and  a little  preflure  is 
adopted.  If  the  wounded  vefl'els  are  of  a (ize  dill  more 
conflderable,  they  mull  be  tied  ; and  we  ourfelves  have  feen . 
feveral  lives  nearly  loft  by  the  furgeon  ralhly  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  ftyptic  applications,  in  wounds  of  the  radial 
artery,  inllead  of  having  recourfe  to  a ligature  at  once,  the 
application  of  which,  after  all,  could  not  be  avoided. 

All  ftyptic  and  aftringent  applications  are  produrtive  of 
great  irritation  upon  the  furfaces  of  wounds,  fo  as  to  excite 
inflammation  and  fuppuration,  and  entirely  prevent  union  by 
the  firft  intention.  This  defirable  mode  of  healing  a wound, 
indeed,  is  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  when  ftyptics  are  ufed  ; 
becaufe  its  lips,  cannot  be  brought  into  contaft  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  intervention  of.  tine  ftimulating  applications . 
between  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  (late,  as  a general  remark, 'that,, 
in  bleedings  from  fmall  vefl'els,  ftyptics  are  totally  unnecef- 
fary  ; and  that,  in  hemorrhages  from  large  ones,  they,  are 
iueffertual.  In  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  we  think  their  em- 
ployment injudicious,  and  repugnant  to  the  true  principles-, 
of  forgery. 

However,  we  will  not  altogether  condemn  their  ufe  in  a 
few  in  fiances.  In  fome  bleedings  from  the  nofe  and  gums, 
they  are  certainly  convenient,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 
Hemorrliages,  from  particular  ulcers,  alfo  admit  of  being 
checked  by  them,  without  any  ill  confequences.  ‘ We 
know  that  the  furgeon  occafionally  meets  with  bleedings 
from  difeafed  furfaces,  where  ftyptics  prove  highly  fervice- 
able,  on  account  of  the  vefl'els  having  loft  their  natural  dif- 
polition  to  contract.!  In  thefe  examples,  we  think,  no  fur- 
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gcons  can  obje£t  to  a trial  of  ffyptics.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  proper  to  caution  the  inexperienced,  that,  what  has 
been  termed  an  hemorrhagic  difpolition  in  wounds  and 
ulcers  is  frequently  entirely  kept  up  by  the  irritating  na- 
ture of  the  dreffings. 

Agarie  and  Sponge. — About  the  middle  of  the  foregoing 
century,  agaric,  a fungus  which  grows  upon  old  oak  trees, 
acquired  confiderable  fame  for  its  extraordinary  virtues  in 
fuppreffing  bleeding,  not  only  from  fmall  arteries,  but  from 
the  large  velfels,  which  are  divided  in  amputa'ions.  It  was  a 
French  furgeon,  named  Broffard,  who  brought  it  into  gene- 
ral notice.  He  Hopped  bleedings  from  animals  with  it,  and 
in  La  Charite  publicly  fucceeded  in  effectually  putting  a 
flop  to  the  hemorrhage  after  two  amputations  by  M.  Faget. 
The  agaric  for  furgical  life  was  gathered  in  the  autumn, 
after  a long  continuance  of  very  hot  weather  ; and  it  was 
prepared  by  long  keeping  in  a dry  place,  by  cutting  away 
the  outfide  rind,  and  beating  it  till  it  foftens,  fo  as  to  admit 
of  being  torn  with  the  lingers.  It  was  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
which,  after  the  tourniquet  had  been  tightened,  were  fixed 
upon  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  arteries,  fupported  by 
compreffes,  and  bound  firmly  down  in  the  wound  with  a fillet, 
which  was  carried  up  along  the  limb. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  that  though  the  ufe  of 
agaric  in  hemorrhages  had  a&ually  been  mentioned  by 
Felix  Wurtzius  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  yet  M. 
Broffard  was  liberally  rewarded  by  his  moll  Chriftian  ma- 
jefty . Pieces  of  prepared  agaric  were  fent  from  the  French 
academy  to  our  Royal  Society,  by  whom  they  were 
committed  to  Mr.  Warner  for  the  purpofe  of  trial.  Warner 
made  various  experiments  with  agaric,  which  were  gene- 
rally fuccefsful  He  concludes,  however,  with  obferving, 
that  agaric  is  Hill  more  ufeful  in  old  and  ulcerating  wounds, 
and  in  flumps,  where  the  rottennefs  of  the  flefh  prevents 
the  needle  being  ufed,  than  in  amputations,  or  recent 
wounds.  This  difeovery  was  thought  to  be  perfeft.  M. 
Faget,  in  his  enthufiafm,  believed,  that  the  needle  was  to 
be  fuperfeded  by  agaric.  The  difeovery  was  alfo  in  this 
country  a fubjeCl  of  great  exultation.  The  virtues  of 
agaric  were  equally  extolled  in  the  French  Memoirs,  and 
in  our  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  It  was  reckoned  to  be 
not  merely  a fponge,  but  an  allringent,  having  very  lingular 
properties  in  making  the  veffels  contract  ; and  one  focieta- 
rian,  fufpe&ing  that  it  might  be  equally  ufeful  in  internal 
hemorrhages,  boiled  it , like  the  German  peafant,  who,  in 
place  of  carrying  the  doctor's  preferiptions  to  a laboratory, 
rolled  it  up  and  fwallowed  it.  Principles  of  Surgery, 
vol.  i.  p.  156. 

After  all  the  boafling  about  the  wonderful  elicits  of  agaric, 
fober  fenfe  has  at  lafl  returned,  and,  at  prefent,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  it.  In  fail,  like  every  other  medicine  which  is 
brought  into  renown  by  a falfe  charailer,  it  has  funk  into 
contempt,  fo  much  fo,  that  there  is  not  a furgeon  who  would 
not  laugh  at  any  one,  who  fltould  profefs  any  confidence  in  it. 
Agaric  does  not  poffefs  the  fpecific  property  of  Hopping 
hemorrhage  ; and  whatever  good  effeils  it  may  feem  to  have 
had,  are  more  properly  afcribable  to  the  compreiTion  always 
made  ufe  of  at  the  fame  time.  If  it  has  any  real  virtue, 
this  is  a mechanical  one,  arifing  from  its  foft  fpongy  tex- 
ture, which  qualifies  it  for  filling  up  all  inequalities  in  the 
wound,  and  thus  doling  the  veffels.  When  we  confider, 
that  agaric  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  month  cf  the 
bleeding  veffel ; and  that,  in  this  plan,  the  oppofite  furfaces 
of  the  wound  cannot  be  brought  into  contact,  we  fhall  feel 
inclined  to  feleft  fome  other  means,  not  quite  fo  repugnant 
to  the  union  of  the  wound.  Compreflion  is  often  tried,  be- 
catife  the  veffel  cannot  be  tied  without  difficulty,  or,  at 
ieafi,  without  having  reeourfe  to  an  operation  for  the  pur- 


pofe of  getting  at  it.-  But  the  employment  of  agaric  is  war- 
ranted by  no  fuch  reafon  ; for  its  fuppofed  fpecific  virtues 
require  its  application  to  be  made  direCtly  to  the  divided 
artery.  Agaric  has  alfo  the  inconvenience  of  aCting  as  an 
extraneous  fubfiance  in  the  wound,  and,  like  compreffes,  it  is 
liable  to  flip  off  the  precife  fituation  which  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy. 

When  the  wounded  veffel  is  large,  always  prefer  the  liga- 
ture to  agaric  ; when  fmaller  veffels  bleed,  compreffion  is 
much  better  than  this  vainly  extolled  fubfiance.  Firfl  Lines 
of  Surgery,  chap.  13. 

We  need  not  fay  much  concerning  the  ufe  of  common 
fponge  in  the  fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage.  When  ufed,  in 
the  way  of  agaric,  it  is  liable  to  the  fame  objedlions  as  this 
latter  application.  Sponge,  however,  is  in  a certain  degree 
ufeful  in  checking  particular  hemorrhage  ; and  this  quality 
arifes  from  its  expanding  nature  when  expofed  to  any  moif- 
ture.  Thus,  when  it  is  introduced  into  any  deep  narrow 
wound,  which  bleeds,  it  foon  undergoes  a confiderable  en- 
largement after  it  has  imbibed  the  blood,  fo  that  it  clofely 
fills  up  the  Hab,  and  entirely  prevents  a further  lofs  of  this 
falutary  fluid.  It  does  this  in  fome  infiances  ; for,  we  would 
not  have  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  the  introdu&ion  of  a 
piece  of  fponge  into  a punCtured  wound,  attended  with  he- 
morrhage, is  always  the  proper  pra&ice.  When  tKe  artery 
is  of  large  fizc,  the  method  will  almofl  conflantly  fail,  and, 
if  the  ligature  is  not  ufed,  the  bleeding  will  return,  or  an 
aneurifm  be  the  confequence.  The  introduction  of  fponge 
is  eminently  ufeful  in  cafes  of  hemorrhage  from  within  the 
reCtum  after  the  removal  of  piles.  A piece  of  fufficient  fize 
to  di fiend  the  bleeding  part  of  the  inteiline  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  proper  place,  and,  on  expanding,  an  effectual 
preffure  will  be  made  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  veffel. 
See  Hemorrhoids. 

Comprejfwn. — This  is  executed  by  applying  a bandage  and 
compreffes,  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  mechanically  Hop  the 
effufion  of  blood.  Formerly  furgeons  ufed  to  fill  the  cavities  of 
wounds  with  charpie,  and  then  make  preffure  on  the  bleeding 
veffels,  by  applying  a tight  roller  over  the  part.  The  moderns 
underhand  too  well  the  utility  of  not  allowing  any  extraneous 
fubfiance  to  intervene  between  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  a re- 
cent wound,  to  perfifi  in  the  above  plan,  except  in  a few  in- 
fiances. They  know  that  the  fides  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contaCl,  and  that  compreffion  may  yet  be 
adopted,  fo  as  both  to  reftrain  particular  hemorrhages,  and 
rather  promote  than  retard  the  union  of  the  wound.  When 
the  blood  does  not  iffue  from  any  particular  veffels,  but  from 
numerous  fmall  ones, compreffion  is  preferable  to  the  ligature. 
The  employment  of  the  latter  would  render  it  neceffary  to 
tie  the  whole  furface  of  the  wound.  In  order  to  make  effec- 
tual compreffion  in  this  cafe,  the  wound  is  to  have  its  oppo- 
fite furfaces  brought  into  contaCl ; compreffes  are  then  to  be 
placed  over  the  wound,  and  a roller  is  to  be  applied  as 
tightly  as  can  be  done  without  hazard  of  Hopping  the  cir- 
culation in  the  part. 

If  compreffion  can  ever  be  fafely  praClifed  in  bleedings 
from  large  arteries,  it  is  when  thefe  veffels  run  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a bone,  again  11  which  they  can  be  advantageoufiy 
compreffed.  Bleedings  from  the  radial  and  temporal  arte- 
ries are  of  this  kind.  Compreffion  is  fometimes  tried  when 
the  brachial  artery  has  been  wounded  in  phlebotomy.  Heie 
it  is  occafionally  tried  in  preference  to  the  ligature,  becaufe 
the  latter  cannot  be  employed  without  an  operation  to  ex- 
pofe  the  artery.  It  is  abfurd  to  adopt  compreffion,  in  this 
inllance,  with  an  idea  that  it  effeCts  a clofure  of  the  wound  in 
the  veffel  without  obliterating  its  pervious  Hate  ; and  confe- 
quently  that  there  is  lefs  chance  of  mortification  from  a defi- 
ciency of  blood  in  the  limb.  Frequent  diffedions  have 
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evinced,  that  whenever  a large  artery  has  been  wounded  and 
healed  by  preffure,  the  wound  is  never  clofed  fo  as  to  leave 
the  canal  of  the  artery  pervious. 

When  an  artery  of  magnitude  has  received  a fmall  wound, 
the  following  plan  may  be  tried. 

A tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  fo  as  to  command  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  vefiel.  The  edges  of  the  external  wound 
are  nex*  to  be  brought  into  contact.  Then  a comprefs, 
fhaped  like  a blunt  cone,  and  which  is  befl  formed  by  a fe- 
ries  of  compreffes,  gradually  increafing  in  fize,  is  to  be 
placed  with  its  apex  exa£tly  on  the  fituation  of  the  wound  in 
the  artery.  This  graduated  comprefs,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
then-  to  be  bound  on  the  part  with  a roller. 

Some  furgeons  alfo  apply  a longitudinal  comprefs  over 
the  track  of  the  vefiel  above  the  wound  ; they  do  fo  with  a 
view  of  weakening  the  current  of  blood  into  the  vefiel. 
Whatever  good  effect  it  may  have  in  this  way,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  which  it  mud  create  to  the 
circulation  in  the  arm.  If  the  graduated  comprefs  be  pro- 
perly arranged,  an  effufion  of  blood  cannot  poffibly  happen  ; 
and  the  application  of  preffure  along  the  courfe  of  the  artery 
mirit,  at  bed,  be  deemed  fuperfluous. 

A fter  relaxing  the  tourniquet,  if  no  blood  efcape  from  the 
artery,  the  furgeon  ffiould  feel  the  pulfe  at  the  wrift,  in  or- 
der to  afeertain  that  the  compreffion  employed  is  not  fo  pow- 
erful as  to  prevent  the  circulation  entirely.  The  arm  is  to 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  a fling  ; and  in  48  hours,  if  no 
bleeding  take  place,  there  will  be  great  reafon  to  expedt  that 
the  cafe  will  do  well. 

Compreffion  of  large  arteries  is  never  commendable,  ex- 
cept in  fuch  a cafe  as  has  been  juft  mentioned,  or  when  the 
wounded  veffel  is  capable  of  being  firmly  compreffed  again  ft 
an  adjoining  bone.  The  compreffes  fometimes  flip  off,  or 
the  bandages  become  flack,  fo  as  to  give  room  for  fatal  he- 
morrhage. When  this  plan  is  employed,  the  tourniquet 
(hould  therefore  always  remain  Hackly  on  the  limb,  and  ready 
to  be  inftantaneoufly  tightened.  In  this  kind  of  treatment 
the  external  wound  may  heal,  while  the  aperture  in  the  artery 
remains  unclofed,  and  an  aneurifm  is  the  confequence.  This 
particularly  occurs  when  the  preffure  is  not  fufficiently  power- 
ful. When  it  is  too  great,  mortification  of  the  limb  is  liable 
to  happen.  Such  are  the  objections  to  putting  entire  reli- 
ance upon  compreffion.  Firlt  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, chap.  13.  - 

Tourniquet. — This  famous  inftrument  for  flopping  bleeding 
conlilts  of  nothing  more  than  a band,  which  is  fattened  round 
the  limb  with  a buckle,  and  tightened  by  means  of  a (crew. 
To  the  band  is  attached  a fmall  pad,  which  is  to  be  laid  ex- 
actly over  the  courfe  of  the  artery.  Although  Ambrofe 
Pare  is  faid  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of 
making  preffure  on  the  large  arteries  of  a limb  in  the  per- 
formance of  amputations,  yet  this  knowledge  does  not  appear 
to  have  led  him  to  the  invention  of  any  inftrument  calculated 
to  execute  that  object.  Morel  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
firft  inventor  of  a tourniquet,  about  the  year  1674.  His  in- 
ftruinent,  however,  was  not  the  perfect  kind  of  one  now  in 
ufe  -r  it  remained  for  Petit  to  devife  a tourniquet  upon  the 
fi triple  yet  perfedt  plan  which  we  at  prefent  meet  with  in 
practice.  We  (hall  not  here  dwell  on  the  conttruCtion  of  the 
inftrument,  as  this  fubjedl  will  more  properly  belong  to  an- 
other place.  (See  Tourniquet.)  Our  prefent  defigu  is 
merely  to  fay  a few  words  concerning  its  ufes. 

The  invention  of  the  tourniquet  will  ever  be  regarded  by 
furgeons  as  one  of  the  moll  important  improvements  in  their 
profeffion,  and  when  we  recollect  how  many  lives  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  means  of  faving,  the  event  mutt  appear 
highly  interefting  to  mankind  in  gen  .-ral.  Before  furgital 
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practitioners  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  tourniquet, 
thoufands  of  their  patients  mult  have  bled  to  death  under  their 
hands,  in  confequence  of  their  not  having  any  means  by  which 
they  could  at  once  put  a temporary  flop  to  the  bleeding,  until 
they  had  had  time  to  take  fuch  meal'ures  as  would  have  a 
permanent  effect  in  its  fuppreffion.  In  this  ftate  the  art  of 
furgery  mu  ft  have  been  truly  defective.  No  great  opera- 
tion could  be  undertaken  upon  the  limbs  without  ferioufly 
endangering  the  patient’s  life  from  lofs  of  blood ; while 
the  want  of  that  kind  of  fuccour,  which  the  tourniquet  af- 
fords, mult  have  made  a great  many  wounds  fatal,  which 
othervvife  would  not  have  been  attended  with  the  leaft  dan- 
ger. With  a tourniquet  of  the  modern  conftrudtion,  fur- 
geons are  eafily  able  to  reflrain  in  a moment  the  effufion  of 
blood,  when  any  large  artery  of  the  limbs  is  wounded.  As 
the  inftrument  encircles  the  whole  member,  it  compreffes  the 
branches  of  the  artery  as  well  as  the  trunk.  It  has  alfo  this 
immenfe  advan  age  over  every  other  contrivance,  that,  when 
it  is  well  put  on,  a fingle  turn,  or  even  a half  turn  of  the 
ferew,  will  anfwer  either  for  letting  the  blood  gufh  out  in  a 
full  Itream,  or  for  preventing  it  altogether  from  iffuing  out 
at  all. 

The  tourniquet  is  ufually  put  upon  a limb  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A fmall  linen  comprefs  is  firft  placed  exadtly 
over  the  courfe  of  the  artery,  on  w hich  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  preffure  of  the  pad  of  the  inftrument  operate.  The  fur- 
geon then  takes  the  tourniquet,  and,  laying  its  pad  precifely 
over  the  little  comprefs,  which,  as  we  have  juft  ltated,  {hould 
be  placed  accurately  over  the  artery,  he  faftens  the  band 
round  the  limb  with  the  buckle.  The  requifite  degree  of 
preffure  is  then  to  be  made  by  turning  the  ferew,  io  as  to 
tighten  the  band.  In  this  manner  it  mult  be  obvious,  circu- 
lar preffure  is  made  upon  the  member  ; but  yet  that  preffure 
will  be  the  greateft  where  the  compreis  and  pad  are  lituated, 
that  is,  upon  the  fpot  beneath  which  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
lies. 

Although  the  tourniquet  is  always  ranked  among  the 
principal  means  of  Hopping  hemorrhage,  and  its  claim  to 
praife  is  very  high,  its  operation  is  only  of  temporary  dura- 
tion, it  being  common  to  apply  it  merely  until  fome  perma- 
nent plan  of  checking  the  hemorrhage  is  put  into  practice. 
Thus,  in  amputations,  it  is  put  round  the  liinb,  in  order  that 
the  patient  may  not  lofe  too  much  blood  in  the  operation  ; 
and  no  fooner  is  this  completed  than  the  modern  furgeon  al- 
ways immediately  proceeds  to  fecure  the  bleeding  vellels  with 
the  ligature.  The  tourniquet  is  then  quite  loofened,  and 
often  taken  away  entirely,  it  having  executed  its  office.  We 
do  not  with  this  opportunity  to  pafs  without  expreffing  our 
difapprobation  of  the  common  plan  of  taking  the  tourniquet 
off  the  limb,  after  amputations  of  the  thigh,  and  the  operation 
of  popliteal  aneurifms.  We  have  heard  of  fome  inftances 
in  which  patients  have  been  deftroyed  or  pitifully  reduced 
by  fudden  hemorrhage,  which  could  not  be  flopped  with 
proper  expedition  by  reafon  of  the  tourniquet  having  been 
taken  away.  This  inftrument,  after  fuch  operations,  Ihould 
always  be  left  in  a flack  ftate  upon  the  limb,  ready  to  be 
tightened  in  a moment,  by  any  nurfe  or  attendant  in  cafe  of 
neceffity. 

The  tourniquet,  befides  being  only  of  temporary  utility, 
is  limited  in  its  application,  by  being  only  adapted  to  the 
limbs. 

The  ordinary  tourniquet,  as  we  have  deferibed,  makes 
preffure  upon  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb, 
compreffing  the  branches  as  well  as  the  trunks  of  the  veffels. 
As  it  does  this,  and  alfo  preffes  upon  both  arteries  and  veins, 
it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  inteiruption  mull  in  this  manner  be 
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created  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  limb,  that,  were 
the  application  of  the  inftrument  to  be  continued  beyond  a 
certain  time,  a mortification  mull  be  the  inevitable  confe- 
qucnce.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  furgeons  only  ufe  it  as  a 
temporary  means.  We  have  to  mention,  however,  that  tour- 
niquets have  been  devifed  which  are  intended  for  making  pref- 
fure  upon  only  one  point  of  the  limb,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the 
fituation  of  the  artery.  With  tliefe  inftruments  the  practi- 
tioner could  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  into  an  aneurif- 
mal  fac  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  or  rather  as  long  as  the  patient’s 
feelings  would  allow  him.  A tourniquet  of  this  fort  has 
been  invented  by  Plenk,  intended  for  healing  by  prcfTure  the 
wound  of  the  brachial  artery  accidentally  made  in  bleeding. 

Highly  as  we,  with  moll  other  furgical  writers,  have 
fpoken  of  the  tourniquet,  it  would  not  become  us  to  con- 
ceal the  fad,  that  objections  have  been  made  to  its  common 
employment  in  amputations,  and  that  fuch  objections  come 
from  fuch  furgeons  as  Monro,  Louis,  and  Default.  It  is 
obferved,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  partie  chirur- 
o-icale,  art.  Hemorrhagie,  that,  how  ufeful  foever  the  tour- 
niquet may  be,  furgeons  have  learned  to  do  without  it,  and, 
for  fome  years  pall,  practitioners  of  the  iirfl  eminence  have 
almoft  laid  it  afide.  Inftead  of  it,  they  make  an  afiiftant 
■prefs  a pad  againft  the  artery  with  his  hands,  by  which 
means,  it  is  dated,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  fufficiently  com- 
manded in  alrnoll  every  inflance.  In  amputations  at  the 
•fhoulder-joint,  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  arm  may  eaflly 
be  prevented,  by  making  preffure  upon  the  fubclavian 
artery  as  it  pafies  over  the  fir  ft  rib,  with  a comprefs  or 
Amply  with  the  fingers.  This,  fays  the  French  writer,  can 
be  more  conveniently  done  thus,  than  with  a tourniquet. 
He  adds,  that  wherever  a tourniquet  will  command  the  flow 
of  blood,  an  intelligent  afliltant,  accuftomed  to  the  bufinefs, 
will  flop  the  bleeding  equally  well  with  his  hands  ; except 
perhaps  in  a few  examples,  where  the  artery  is  very  deeply 
lituated,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arte- 
ries in  fat  fubjeCts.  The  fame  author  alfo  quotes  a cafe, 
recorded  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
•Commentaries,  where,  in  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the 
bone  was  fawn  through  immediately  below  the  little  tro- 
chanter, and  the  artery  was  merely  prefled  upon  with  the 
fingers. 

This  method,  which  was  recommended  many  years  fince 
by  the  celebrated  Monro,  has  been  followed  by  various 
practitioners,  and,  in  particular,  by  that  diftinguilhed  fur- 
reon  Default,  who  feldom  ufed  the  tourniquet  in  his  practice. 
The  plan  is  reprefented  as  being  more  convenient  to  the 
operator,  and  lefs  fatiguing  to  the  patient.  Diminifliing 
the  number  of  inftruments  in  the  operation,  is  alfo  held 
forth  as  a reafon  for  the  method-.  M.  Louis  was  rather  an 
advocate  for  it,  fince  he  found,  that  in  his  mode  of  ampu- 
tating, it  was  advantageous  not  to  hinder  the  loofe  muffles 
from  retracting  as  much  as  poflible,  as  foon  as  they  were 
cut  through,  by  having  any  tight  band  applied  round  them 
at  the  time. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  objections  and  reafons,  we  find 
ail  the  beft  furgeons  commonly  ufing  the  tourniquet  in  am- 
putations, and,  as  we  think,  with  perfeCt  propriety  and  pru- 
dence in  the  generality  of  cafes.  In  amputations  at  the 
Ihoulder,  indeed,  the  tourniquet  is  awkward,  and  hardly 
admits  of  being  applied  ; fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  common 
to  make  preffure  upon  the  fubclavian  artery,  with  a com- 
prefs held  down  with  fome  fuch  inftrument  as  the  handle  of 
a key.  We  think,  that  in  other  amputations,  with  the 
exception  of  a few,  fo  high  up  the  thigh  that  the  tourni- 
quet cannot  very  well  be  ufed,  without  being  in  the  opera- 
tor’s way,  the  employment  of  this  inftrument  is  highly  pru- 


dent. It  is  true,  the  afiiftant  can  effectually  flop  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  through  the  main  artery ; but,  does  he  pre- 
vent the  hemorrhage  from  the  branches,  which,  by  reafan 
of  the  anaftomofes,  bleed  as  profufely  as  the  trunk  itfelf  ? 
How  many  patients,  brought  to  the  fad  dilemma  of  parting 
with  a limb,  for  the  fake  of  having  a chance  of  living,  are 
incapable  of  bearing  much  lofs  of  blood  ? When  the  femo- 
ral artery  is  compreffed  by  an  afiiftant,  what  is  to  hinder 
that  alarming  and  profufe  hemorrhage,  which  mull  arife 
from  the  branches  of  the  arteria  profunda,  as  well  as  from 
thofe  veflels,  which  inofculate  freely  with  the  large  arteries, 
which  emerge  from  the  pelvis  ? Our  fentiments  are  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  common  mode  of  proceeding. 

Of  the  Ligature. — The  plan  of  tying  the  mouth  of  a bleed- 
ing artery  with  a ligature  feems,  at  firfl  view,  fo  exceedingly 
Ample  and  obvious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  likely  to  be 
effectual,  that  we  fiiould  be  furprifed  at  the  delay  attending 
its  introduction  into  practice,  were  we  not  convinced,  that 
it  is  the  infeparable  fate  of  the  medical  profefiion  always 
to  be  retarded  by  the  influence  of  bafe,  interefted,  merce- 
nary characters,  by  an  obftinate  adherence  to  old  errors, 
and  the  worfe  effeCt  of  blind  and  obdurate  prejudice.  The 
ancients,  undoubtedly,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  method  of  tying  arteries,  as  fome 
paffages  in  the  article  Aneurism,  of  this  work  will  clearly 
prove.  But  they  certainly  did  not  derive  much  advantage 
from  whatever  knowledge  they  had  upon  the  fubjeCt,  fince 
it  did  not  prevent  them  from  placing  confidence  in  a mul- 
titude of  infignificant  and  pernicious  drugs,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  commonly  employing  for  the  ftoppage  of 
bleedings.  Neither  did  it  urge  them  to  relinquifh  the  cuf- 
tom  of  fearing  the  flefh  with  hot  irons  for  the  fame  objeCt. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Ambrofe  Pare,  who,  in  confequence  of 
the  general  oblivion,  into  which  the  ligature  had  fallen,  is 
reputed  to  be  its  inventor,  the  greateft  oppoiition  was  made 
to  its  being  ufed,  and  fuch  reliilance,  (be  it  alfo  remarked 
to  their  ftiame,)  was  made  by  men  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  and  by  the  whole  college  of  phylicians  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  moll  enlightened  cities  in  the  world.  This  unwilling- 
nefs  to  ufe  the  ligature  proceeded  from  the  jealoufy  and  lite- 
rary pride  of  the  phyficians  of  thofe  times.  Delighted  with 
the  abfurd  learning,  which  they  cultivated  and  attached  to 
their  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  mailers,  they  were 
worfhippers  of  the  ancients,  and  of  their  doctrine  of  fire. 
They  were  intolerant  and  revengeful ; they  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  reprefentatives  of  the  old  fchools  ; they  would 
rather  cauterize  arteries  with  the  ignorant  and  brutal  Albu- 
cafis,  that  Arabian  farrier,  than  tie  them  with  Parc,  the  firft 
furgeon  of  Europe,  their  contemporary.  See  John  Bell’s 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

Parc’s  vile  opponents  complained  of  its  being  “ very  for- 
ward, rafh,  and  prefumptuous,  in  a certain  perfon,  to  ven- 
ture upon  condemning  the  cauterizing  of  bleeding  veflels, 
alter  cutting  off  a mortified  limb,  a method  lo  highly  and 
continually  commended,  and  approved  of  by  all  the  ancients; 
teaching  in  oppofition  to  that,  without  any  authority,  with- 
out knowledge,  without  experience,  without  good  fenfe, 
fome  new  method  of  his  own,  of  tying  arteries  and  veins.’’ 

As  the  ligature  is  now  univerfally  conlidered  the  beft  and 
moil  fecure  means  of  flopping  every  confiderable  hemorrhage, 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  rather  particular  in  the  account  of  it. 
We  (hall,  therefore,  now  endeavour  to  explain  fome  very 
interelling  facts  upon  the  fubjeCt,  which  are  related  in  Dr. 
Jones’s  excellent  work. 

This  gentleman  was  informed  by  Dr.  J.  Thomfon,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  in  every  inflance  in  which  a ligature  is 
applied  around  an  artery,  without  including  the  furrounding 
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parts,  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  torn  through  by  it; 
Dr.  Thomfon  added,  at  the  fame  time,  with  his  ufual  can- 
dour and  liberality,  that  the  fa&  had  been  firft  noticed  by 
Monfieur  Default.  Dr.  Thomfon  alfo  demonftrated  to 
Dr.  Jones,  on  a portion  of  artery  taken  from  the  human 
fubjeft,  that  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  divided  by  the 
ligature. 

This  information  led  Dr.  Jones  to  undertake  a feries  of 
experiments  on  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horfes,  with  a view 
of  obtaining  a further  confirmation  of  thefe  circumftances, 
and  additional  light,  refpecling  the  changes,  which  happen 
to  an  artery,  in  confequence  of  the  application  of  a ligature 
to  it.  From  fuch  experiments  it  was  afcertained,  that  the 
firft  effects  of  the  ligature  upon  an  artery  are  a complete 
divifion  of  its  internal  and  middle  coats,  an  oppofition  of  its 
wounded  furfaces,  and  an  obftru&ion  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  its  canal.  There  is  a fmall  quantity  of 
blood  at  reft  juft  within  the  extremity  of  the  artery,  it  there- 
fore coagulates  ; but  it  does  not  appear  in  every  inftance 
to  form  at  once  a coagulum,  capable  of  filling  up  the  canal 
of  the  artery.  Indeed,  Dr.  Jones  expreffes  a fufpicion,  that 
the  end  of  the  artery  may  yet  undergo  fuch  a degree  of  con- 
traction, as  may  prevent  the  formation  of  a complete  coagu- 
lum. However,  the  production  of  a coagulum  in  this 
inftance,  “ is,  according  to  Dr.  Jones,  of  little  confequence; 
for  foon  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  extremity 
of  the  artery  begins  to  inflame;  and  tile  wounded  internal 
furface  of  its  canal,  being  kept  in  clqfe  contact  by  the  liga- 
ture, adheres  and  converts  this  portion  of  the  artery  into  an 
impervious,  and  at  firlt  (lightly  conical  lac.  It  feems  to  be 
entirely  owing  to  the  effufion  of  lymph,  by  which  this  adhe- 
fion  is  affected,  that  the  coagulum  of  blood,  formed  within 
the  artery,  is  fometimes  found  adhering  by  a fmall  part  of 
its  bafe  to  the  extremity  of  the  artery.  But  whilft  the  ad- 
hclion  of  the  internal  parietes  of  the  artery  is  accomplifhed,  a 
sonliderable  quantity  of  lymph  is  effufed  between  its  coats, 
and  among  the  parts  furrounding  its  extremity  ; fo  that  in 
a very  fhort  time,  the  extremity  of  the  artery  is  enveloped 
in  lymph,  and  covered  with  a layer  of  it,  jull  as  we  have 
feen  the  pun&ured  artery  to  be.  After  a fltort  time,  the 
ligature  occafions  ulceration  of  the  part  around  which  it  is 
immediately  applied  ; and  aCting  as  a tent,  a fmall  aperture 
is  formed  in  the  layer  of  lymph  effufed  over  the  artery  ; 
through  this  aperture  a fmall  quantity  of  pus  is  difeharged 
as  long  as  the  ligature  remains  ; and  finally,  the  ligature 
itfelf  alfo  efcap  s,  and  the  little  cavity,  which  it  has  occa- 
lioncd,  granulates  and  fills  up,  and  the  external  wound  heals 
in  the  ufual  manner  ; leaving  a confidcrable  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  extending  a little  be- 
yond the  extremity  of  the  artery.”  Jones  on  Hemorrhage, 
p.  162. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  when  a collateral  branch 
is  very  near  the  place  where  the  ligature  is  applied,  no  coa- 
gulum is  formed.  The  permanent  changes  alfo,  which  take 
place  in  an  artery,  and  in  the  circulation  through  the  limb,  in 
confequence  of  the  ligature,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
happen  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  an  artery.  The 
portion  of  the  arterial  trunk  which  has  been  tied  is  gradually 
annihilated  to  the  firll  collateral  branches,  while  all  the  col- 
lateral branches  begin  to  aflume  a larger  fize  from  the  very 
moment  the  trunk  is  tied.  Jones,  p.  163. 

The  delign  of  applying  a ligature  to  an  artery  is  to  pro- 
duce an  immediate  lufpenlion  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  an  ad- 
hefion  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery.  The 
accomplifhment  of  the  latter  objeA  affords  the  only  lading 
fafety  again!!  a recurrence  of  the  bleeding.  Union,  by  the 
firft  intention,  can  in  general  only  be  obtained  in  clean  and 
Vot..  XVII. 


fimple  incifed  wounds.  For  'this  reufou,  Dr.  Jones  recoins- 
mends  us  to  take  the  utmoft  care  to  life  the  ligatcire  of  the 
form,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  maimer  mod  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  fuch  a wound.  This  able  writer  lias  publifhed 
fome  inftrudtive  confiderations  refpedting  the  manner  in- 
which  the  ligature,  by  its  improper  form  or  application,  may 
give  rife  to  fecondary  hemorrhage.  He  points  out  the 
common  and  hlameable  indifference  of  lurgeons  about  the 
fize  and  form  of  their  ligatures,  and  the  force  uled  in  tying 
the  artery.  “ Some  furgeons  (fays  Dr.  Jones)  wilhing  to 
guard  againft  the  ligature’s  flipping  off,  tie  it  with  very  cou- 
fiderable  force,  while  others,  apprehenfive  led  they  Humid 
cut  through  the  artery,  or  occafion  too  early  a feparation  of 
the  ligature,  draw  it  only  fufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  any  blood.  Now  it  appears  highly  improbable 
that  a broad  flat  ligature  flioifld  make  fuch  a wound  in  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artety,  as  is  mod  favourable 
to  adhefion  ; becaufe  it  is  fcarcely  pcfiible  to  tie  it  fmoothly 
around  the  artery,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
folds  or  to  be  puckered  by  it,  and,  confcqucntly,  to  have  an 
irregular  bruifed  wound,  made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coals. 
And,  even  if  it  fhould  make  a proper  wound,  yet  by  covering 
a confidcrable  fpace  of  the  external  iurface  of  the  artery,  it 
may  dedroy  the  very  veffels  which  pafs  on  it  in  their  way  to 
the  cut  furfaces  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  and  thereby 
render  them  incapable  of  inflaming  ; nor  does  it  appear 
that  anadomofing  branches  can  fupply  this  defect  : for  if  the 
branches  which  immediately  fupply  the  cut  furfaces  are 
bruifed  and  compreffed  by  the  ligature,  how  is  the  blood 
from  anadomofing  branches  to  enter  them?  But,  admitting 
that  fuch  a ligature  makes  a proper  wound,  and  that  the 
wound  unites,  dill  it  may  cover  that  part  of  the  external 
coat  which  is  direAlv  over  the  newly  united  part,  and,  con- 
fequently,  as  foon  as  it  has  occafioned  ulceration  through  the 
external  coat,  it  will  produce  the  fame  effett  on  the  newly 
united  parts,  and  of  courfe  fecondary  hemorrhage.”  Jones, 
p.  167 — 169. 

When  the  form  of  theligature  is  irregular,  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  of  the  artery  will  probably  be  cut  through 
more  completely  at  foine  parts  than  others.  But  Dr.  Jones’s 
experiment  proves,  that,  in  order  that  fuch  an  effufion  of 
lymph  may  happen  as  will  produce  adhefion,  it  is  ncceffary 
that  thefe  coats  be  completely  divided  all  round  the  artery. 
Hence  he  infers,  that  fecondary  hemorrhage  will  take 
place  as  foon  as  the  ligature  has  ulcerated  through  any  part 
of  the  parietes  of  the  artery,  and  that  it  will  be  more  co- 
pious and  frequent  as  the  ulceration  advances. 

If  fuch  a ligature,  or  perhaps  any  ligature,  is  too  flackly 
applied,  for  fear  of  cutting  through  the  artery,  or  of  a too 
fpeedy  lcparation,  the  fame  thing  will  happen. 

Dr.  Jones,  with  much  reafon,  fliews  the  impropriety  of 
applying  a ligature  round  an  artery,  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
it  is  higher  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  cut  edges  can  neither  be  fo  juftly  placed,  nor  fo 
firmly  kept  in  oppofition  as  they  ought  to  be  ; they  will 
therefore  be  more  eafily  torn  afunder ; and  the  ulceration 
produced  by  the  ligature  will.be  much  more  likely  to  a fie  A 
the  recently  united  parts,  and  produce  hemorrhage.  Jones, 

P-  17  *• 

This  judicious  writer  advifes  the  employment  of  ligatures 
which  are  round  and  very  firm.  Thefe  fhould  be  tied  with 
rather  more  than  fufficient  tightnefs  to  cut  through  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  coats  of  the  artery.  By  this  means,  the 
cut  furfaces  will  be  more  certainly  kept  in  contact  ; the 
coming  away  of  the  ligature  will  be  expedited,  and  the 
rifle  of  the  ulceration  extending  to  the  newly  cicatrized  part 
therefore  lefleued.  As  the  internal  coats  foon  become  ad- 
4 K herer.t,' 
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herent,  tlicre  is  no  danger  of  the  ligature  making  its  way  by 
ulceration  through  the  external  coat  before  that  event  is 
completed.  See  Jones,  p.  172. 

Since  the  arteries  are  themfelves  furnilhed  with  arteries 
from  thofe  which  furroUnd  them,  and  fince  they  can  only  be 
in  a found  date,  while  they  continue  to  receive  a due  fupnly 
of  blood  through  the  vafa  vaforum,  it  mull  be  evident,  that, 
tying  an  artery  in  a place  where  it  is  completely  detached 
from  all  its  furrounding  natural  connexions,  mull  be  particu- 
larly unfavourable.  Such  portion  of  the  artery  is  not  in  a 
fit  date  for  inflaming  and  throwing  out  the  neceffary  quantity 
of  coagulating  lymph,  by  which  adhefion  and  the  permanent 
clofure  of  the  veffel  are  to  be  completed.  Should  it  receive 
a partial  fupply  of  blood,  in  coniequence  of  its  connexions 
not  being  totally  deitroyed,  it  will  -not  be  in  a condition  to 
bear  inflammation,  but  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  a ilate  of 
floughing  or  ulceration,  in  fuch  a degree,  that  fecondary 
hemorrhage  mud  enfue. 

Hence,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  in  fpeaking  of  aneurifm,  the  bed  Englifh  furgeons 
always  make  it  a rule  in  praXice  to  tie  every  large  artery, 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  of  it  which  lies  undidurbed 
among  its  natural  connexions. 

However,  praXitioners  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  include  any  of  the  furrounding  flefh  in  the  ligature, 
as  this  method,  befides  being  produXive  of  fevere  agony, 
great  floughing  of  the  furface  of  the  wound,  &c.  tends  to 
hinder  that  mod  defirable  effeX  of  the  ligature,  the  divifion 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery. 

Of  courfe,  when  the  veffel  is  under  a certain  fize,  the  fur- 
geon cannot  avoid  tying  a fmall  portion  of  flefh  together 
with  it  ; but  dill  fuch  portion  ought  to  be  as  little  as  poflible, 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  be  put  to  unneceflary  pain, 
and  that  as  much  of  the  wound  may  heal  by  adlieiion  ascir- 
cumflanccs  will  allow. 

When  the  mouth  of  a cut  artery  is  wide  and  very  vifible 
upon  the  furface  of  a wound,  it  is  bed  to  take  hold  of  it  with 
a pair  of  fpring  forceps,  (fee  Plate  II.  Jig.  1 1.)  and  tie  it  as 
nearly  as  poflible  to  the  part  where  it  begins  to  be  furround  - 
ed  with  flefh.  However,  nothing  except  the  artery  fliould 
be  included  in  the  ligature,  neither  nerve  nor  mufcle.  'When 
the  artery  is  of  fmaller  flze  and  lefs  diflinX,  it  cannot  be  fo 
conveniently  taken  up  with  the  forceps,  and  furgeons,  for  the 
purpofe  of  tying  it,  ulually  raife  it,  together  with  a fmall 
portion  of  the  flefh,  by  means  of  the  tenaculum.  (See 
Plate  W.Jig.  9.) 

Surgeons  fliould  make  it  a maxim  never  to  employ  more 
ligatures  than  are  effentially  neceffary  for  the  removal  of  all 
rilk  of  hemorrhage.  Ligatures  aX  as  foreign  bodies  in 
wounds  exciting  irritation,  preventing  adhefion,  and  pro- 
ducing fuppuration.  In  all  recent  wounds  there  are  always 
many  fmall  arteries,  which  bleed  at  flrd  for  a few  minutes  ; 
but  which  then  fpontaneoufly  ceafe  to  pour  forth  any  blood 
and  give  no  farther  trouble.  Were  a furgeon  haflily  to  tie 
every  veffel  of  this  fort,  he  would  raflily  tie  nearly  the 
whole  furface  of  the  wound,  the  patient  would  be  put  to  an 
unneceflary  degree  of  exceflive  pain,  and  the  wound,  indead 
of  healing  by  the  flrd  intention,  would  flough  and  fuppurate 
to  a very  great  extent.  In  hemorrhages,  from  the  fmaller 
order  of  arteries,  comprefiion  ought  rather  to  be  trufled 
than  the  ligature  ufed  ; becaufe  comprefiion  lias  a tendency, 
by  keeping  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  wound  in  contaX, 
to  promote  adhefion,  while  the  operation  of  the  ligature,  as 
an  extraneous  fubdance,  is  prejudicial' in  the  manner  already 
mentioned. 

In  confequcnce  of  cicatrization  being  hindered  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  ligatures  in  wounds,  it  is  always  advantageous 


to  take  them  away,  as  foon  as  they  are  loofe  enough  for  thi* 
purpofe.  The  celerity  with  which  ligatures  become  detached, 

is,  generally  fpeaking,  in  proportion  to  the  fmall  fize  of  the 
tied  veflels,  and  the  little  quantity  of  additional  fubdancc 
included  with  them  in  the  ligature.  From  fmall  arteries 
ligatures  are  often  detached  in  three  or  four  days  ; with 
fuch  arteries  as  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  procefs  frequently 
takes  up  a week  ; while,  with  veflels  equal  in  fize  to  the 

‘femoral,  inguinal,  and  axillarv  arteries,  the  ligature  generally 
remains  firmly  attached  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  When  it 
continues  longer  than  ufual,  the  furgeon  fliould  draw  it  very 
gently,  at  each  time  of  applying  the  drefiings,  fo  as  to  acce- 
lerate the  ulceration  of  the  external  coat  of  the  artery,  by 
which  means  the  feparation  is  effeXed.  However,  as  Dr. 
Jones  has  explained,  great  caution  is  requilite  in  endeavour- 
ing to  expedite  this  event.  “ We  fliould  always  remember, 
(fays  he),  that  fo  long  as  the  attachment  of  the  ligature 
appears  to  have  any  degree  of  firmnefs,  any  force  exerted  oil 

it,  (as,  for  indance,  by  pulling  it  rather  drongly,)mud  aX 
more  or  lefs  on  the  recently  cicatrized  extremity  of  the 
artery,  which  is  not  only  contiguous  to  it,  but  is  dill  in 
union  with  that  portion  of  the  artery  which  detains  the 
ligature  ; for  it  is  the  external  coat  of  the  artery  which 
hinders  the  feparation  of  the  ligature,  partly  in  coniequence 
of  its  undergoing  ulcerations  flowly,  and  partly  becaufe 
the  ulceration  which  takes  place  in  the  firfi  portion  of  the 
artery,  by  rendering  the  ligature  loofe,  diminiflies  very  much 
its  power  of  promoting  ulceration  through  the  red  of  the 
artery.’’  Jones,  p.  162. 

Ligatures,  in  confequence  of  being  applied  in  an  impro- 
per and  carelefs  manner,  have  fometimes  flipped  off  the  end 
of  the  artery,  and  dangerous  and  fatal  hemorrhages  been 
the  confequence.  Some  furgeons  have  endeavoured  to  avert 
all  blame  from  themielves  by  imputing  the  accident  to  the 
violent  impetus  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Jones  more  accurately 
refers  it  to  the  clumlinefs  of  the  ligature,  which  prevents 
its  lying  compaXly  and  fecurely  round  the  artery  ; or  to 
its  not  having  been  applied  tight  enough,  led  it  fliould  cut 
through  the  coats  of  the  artery  too  foon  ; or,  finally,  to  its 
having  that  very  infecure  hold  of  the  artery,  which  the 
deviation  from  the  circular  application  mud  neceffarily  occa- 
fion.  The  impetus  of  the  blood  is  immediately  diminilhed 
by  this  fluid  being  determined  into  the  collateral  branches,, 
as  foon  as  the  ligature  is  applied.  Neither  is  there  any 
pulfation  for  fome  way  above  the  tied  extremity  of  the  veffel. 
The  artery  alfo,  after  its  flrd  retraXion,  undergoes  only  an 
inconfiderable  and  gradual  change  of  this  kind.  Jones, 

P-  \n- 

The  fubjeX,  jud  now  noticed,  is  one  deferving  of  fome 
attention.  Mr.  Adley  Cooper  met  with  fome  indances  in 
which  the  ligatures  flipped  fuddenly  off  the  end  of  the  ar- 
tery, in  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurifm.  This  circum- 
dance  led  him  to  adopt  a plan,  which  is  deferibed  by  Dionis, 
and  confids  in  palling  the  end  of  the  ligature  through  the 
part  of  the  artery  below  where  the  knot  has  been  made,  and 
then  tying  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  together  in  an  addi- 
tional knot.  Now,  fince  this  mechanical  method  of  hinder- 
ing the  ligature  from  flipping  is  not  needed,  when  the  artery 
is  tied  upon  the  principles  related  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  fince 
allowing  a fecond  knot  to  lie  in  the  wound,  upon  the  end  of 
the  artery,  mud  increafe  irritation,  and  augment  the  rifle  of 
the  ulceration  dedroying  fome  of  the  recent  adhefion  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  exprefling  our  averfion  to  the  praXice. 

Ligatures  always  have  a bad  effeX,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
cefs by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  fo  that  they  fliould  never 
be  large  nor  more  numerous  than  is  abfolutely  ufeful.  Large, 

clumly 
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clumfy  ligatures  mull  be  the  leall  calculated  for  cutting 
■through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  a thing 
which  is  fo  eflential  and  defirable. 

Surgeons,  after  tying  the  bleeding  arteries,  in  cafes  of 
wounds,  always  cut  off  one  end  of  each  ligature,  the  other 
being  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  withdrawing  it  when 
loofe.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  extraneous  fubitance  is 
materially  leflened. 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  at  all  about  furgery, 
mull  have  heard  a great  deal  of  the  plan  of  Hopping  he- 
morrhage with  the  needle  and  ligature,  which  arc  palled 
through  the  flefh  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding 
after  which  a knot  is  made  and  the  needle  cut  oft. 


artery, 

We  were  forry  to  find  Mr.  John  Bell  fo  lavifh  of  praife 
upon  the  needle.  When  an  artery  is  fo  expofed  that  its 
mouth  can  be  taken  up  with  the  forceps,  or  tenaculum,  the 
ligature  fnould  be  put  and  tied  round  the  end  of  the  artery 
with  the  fingers.  There  is  no  occafion  whatever  for 
piercing  the  patient’s  flefh  with  the  needle  ; nor  can  the 
practice  of  including  the  flefh  in  this  way  in  the  ligature  be 
at  all  julliiiable  upon  any  rational  or  really  ufeful  principle. 
We  will  not  fay,  however,  that  there  can  never  be  a cafe,  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a needle  and  ligature  for  the  fup- 
jireflion  of  hemorrhage.  When  it  is  defirable  to  introduce 
a ligature  clofely  under  an  artery,  which  has  not  been  com. 
pletely  cut  acrofs,  and  which  has  been  fufficiently  brought 
into  view,  we  agree  that  a needle  may  fometimes  be  of  ad- 
vantage. But,  even  iu  fuch  inllances,  the  (harp  points  of 
the  common  needles  are  fomewhat  dangerous  ; fo  that  the 
moll  prudent  furgeons  ufually  employ  an  eye-probe,  or  an 
aneurifm-needle  for  the  purpofe.  The  mod  approved  aneu- 
rifm-needle  is  reprefented  in  Plate  W.Jtg.  to.  All  random 
thrulls  into  the  flefh  with  the  needle  and  ligature,  for  the 
object  of  flopping  an  hemorrhage,  mull  ever  meet  with  the 
diiapprohation  of  a well-informed  furgeon.  The  injury  and 
pain,  which  are  invariably  occafioned  by  fuch  practice,  are 
quite  unwarrantable ; and  the  mifehief  which  may  be  done 
is  of  the  moil  formidable  and  fatal  defeription.  When  a 
wounded  artery  is  not  fufficiently  expofed  to  be  tied,  let  the 
furgeon  expofe  it  by  careful  difleclion  ; but  never  venture 
to  pufh  a needle  into  the  parts  at  random,  with  a view 
of  getting  the  artery  into  the  noofe  with  the  reft  of  the 
flefh. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  fecondary  hemorrhage, 
in  cafes  of  aneurifm,  Dr.  Jones  imputes  the  accident,  when 
the  operation  has  been  performed  by  tying  the  artery  once 
without  dividing  it,  either  to  a difeafed  Hate  of  the  artery  ; 
to  contrivances  for  compreffiiig.a  large  portion  of  t he  veil'd  ; 
to  placing  a loofe  ligature  above  that  which  is  tied  ; or  to 
tying  the  artery  in  too  flack  a manner,  from  a fear  of  pro- 
ducing too  fpeedy  an  ulceration  of  the  veflel.  In  confe- 
quencc  of  this  lall  circumllance,  the  ligature  is  not  applied 
with  fufficient  tightnefs  to  cut  through  the  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  adhelion  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, occafious  a gradual  ulceration  through  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  and,  of  courfe,  hemorrhage,  which  returns  with 
greater  violence  as  the  ulceration  advances.  The  improper 
form  and  thicknefs  of  the  ligature  may  alfo  tend  to  the  fame 
bad  con lequei ices.  See  Jones,  p.  176. 

The  greater  likelihood  of  fecondary  hemorrhage,  when 
only  one  ligature  is  ufed  in  the  operation  for  aneuril'm,  in- 
ftead  of  applying  two  and  dividing  the  artery  between  them, 
is  explained  by  Dr.  Jones  on  the  fame  principles  as  thofe 
■which  were  fomc  years  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Abcrnethy, 
in  his  obfervations  on  aneurifm.  When  two  ligatures  are 
applied,  and  the  artery  cut  through,  “ tlve  artery  is  tied 


cellular  membrane  is  complete. ’’  In  the  other  mode,  “ a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  artery  is  detached  from  the  fur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  the  ligature  applied,  per- 
haps, in  the  centre  of  this  detached  portion  ; or,  even  if  it 
be  applied  at  the  upper  end,  ilill  there  remains  a confiderable 
portion  of  detached  artery  below  it ; now,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  arteries  receive  their  veffels  from  the  furround- 
ing cellular  membrane,  it  mufl  be  evident,  that  if  we  deprive 
it  of  thefe  vefl'els,  it  cannot  undergo  thofe  changes  which 
depend  upon  vafcularity,  viz.,  inflammation  and  adhefion  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  ligature  cannot  produce  thofe  effedls 
on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  depends  ; but  the  por- 
tion oi  artery  dying,  and  burfting  or  floughing,  hemorrhage 


dole  to  the  part  at  which  its  connection  with  the  furrounding 


takes  place  if  the  ligature  be  applied  on  the  centre  or  the 
detached  portion  of  the  artery,  when  the  artery  gives  way, 
the  hemorrhage  will  proceed  both  from  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  ; but  if  it  be  applied  on  the  veflel  at  its  con- 
nection with  the  furrounding  cellular  membrane,  either 
above  or  below,  the  hemorrhage  will  then  proceed  from  only 
one  part  oi  the  artery,  which  will  be  that  which  haS 
the  detached  portion  of  the  artery  for  its  extremity.”  Jones, 
p.  177. 

There  is  another  caufe  of  fecondary  hemorrhage  men- 
tioned by  this  gentleman  ; it  is  the  fudden  feparation,  or 
laceration  of  the  recently  united  parts  of  an  artery  by  pre- 
mature and  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  patient.  See 
p.  1 81. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  the  courfe  of  his  very  interelling  experi- 
ments, afeertaiued,  that  if  a ligature  be  tied  round  an  un- 
divided artery,  with  fufficient  tightnefs  to  cut  through  its 
internal  and  middle  coats,  an  obliteration  of  the  canal  of 
fuch  veflel  follows,  though  the  ligature  be  untied  and  taken 
away,  immediately  after  its  application.  This  is  a highly 
important  fad  in  relation  to  the  operation  for  aneurifms,  and 
feems  likely  to  lead  to  a new  practice.  For  if  the  continu- 
ance of  a ligature  in  a wound  is  productive  of  irritation,  and 
preventive  of  union  by  the  firlt  intention  ; if,  alfo,  fecondary 
hemorrhage  is  fometimes  a confequence  of  the  ill  form  and 
bad  application  of  the  ligature  : we  have  ho  hefitation  in 
thinking,  that  the  Ample  plan  of  juft  tying  an  artery  with  a 
thin  round  ligature,  to  cut  through  its  internal  and  middle 
coat,  and  then  taking  it  altogether  away,  promifes  to  lead  to 
confiderable  improvement.  One  of  the  chief  obje&s  to  he 
attended  to  in  fuch  an  operation,  would  be  to  detach  the 
artery  no  more  from  the  furrounding  parts,  than  is  juft  fuf- 
fieient  for  the  paflage  of  the  ligature  under  it. 

In  amputations,  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone  fometimes 
bleeds  rather  profufely,  and,  in  confequence  of  its  fituation 
in  a bony  canal,  cannot  be  tied.  In  this  circumftance,  if 
the  operator  directs  an  alfiflant  to  prefs  a little  bit  of  lint  on 
the  bleeding  aperture,  during  the  time  employed  in  fecuring 
the  reft  of  the  vefl’els,  the  hemorrhage  will  in  general  have 
ceafed,  before  it  is  time  to  clofe  the  wound.  Should  it  not 
have  done  fo,  the  furgeon  may  immediately  flop  it  by  juil 
introducing  a fmall  plug  of  lint  into  the  orifice,  from  which 
the  blood  proceeds. 

Sympathetic  inflammatory  fever  is  the  confequence  of  all 
confiderable  wounds,  whether  thefe  be  occafioned  by  ac- 
cidents, or  operations.  By  fuch  febrile  diilurbance,  the 
action  cf  the  whole  arterial  fyltem  is  rendered  more  vehe- 
ment. Hence  during  its  predominance,  the  patient  is  par- 
ticularly expofed  to  the  danger  of  frefli  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  occafioned  by  the  impetuous  motion  of  the  blood, 
arifes  either  from  veffels,  which  previoufly  effufed  little  or  no 
blood,  or  from  fuch  as  did  bleed  before,  but  were  not  effec- 
tually  fecured. 

In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  be  very  plethoric,  the  per- 
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fonnance  of  vene  feet  ion  may  be  proper,  the  lofs  of  venous 
blood  being  lefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitution,  than  that  of 
arterial.  The  flow  of  blood  into  the  wounded  limb  is 
always  to  be  decreafed  by  placing  the  part  (if  poflible)  in 
an  elevated  poflure.  Sometimes  cold  applications ; in  other 
inffances,  comprellion  may  be  tried.  A tourniquet,  fo  made 
and  applied,  that  it  would  neither  flop  the  circulation  in  too 
great  a degree,  nor  hinder  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
veins,  might  be  of  much  utility.  When,  however,  not- 
withflanding  other  means,  the  bleeding  yet  continues,  the 
veffels  mull;  be  expofed,  and  tied  with  a ligature.  John 
Bell’s  Principles.  Jones  on  the  Procefs  employed  by  Na- 
ture in  fuppreffing  the  Hemorrhage  from  divided  and  punc- 
tured Arteries,  the  Ufe  of  the  Ligature,  on  fecondary  He- 
morrhage, See.  i8oj.  Cooper’s  Practice  of  Surgery,  chap. 
13.  edit.  2. 

Hemorrhage,  Uterine , is  a profufe  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  See  Flooding. 

HEMO RRHOIDALIS,  in  Anatomy,  (from  hsemor- 
rhois,  which  is  derived  from  aiis.  Hood,  and  pooj,  jinx, ) a 
name  applied  to  forne  parts  belonging  to  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  large  intefline,  fuch  as  its  arteries  and  veins.  The 
internal  hemorrhoidal  artery  is  a branch  of  the  inferior  mc- 
fenteric  ; the  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries  come  from  the 
pudendal : the  hemorrhoidal  veins  join  the  inferior  mefenteric. 
See  Artery  and  Vein. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  denote  varicofe  fwell- 
ings  originating  about  the  anus,  or  termination  of  the  redlum, 
and  formed  by  a morbid  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the 
veins,  which  belong  to  this  inteltine. 

Hemorrhoids  vary  in  number,  fize,  fliape,  .and  fituation; 
fome  are  external,  and  others  internal.  In  general  they  only 
occafion  a degree  of  inconvenience,  which  is  very  bearable  ; 
but,  fometimes,  they  give  rife  to  ferious  grievances,  either  by 
burding  and  pouring  out  fuch  quantities  of  blood  as  reduce 
the  patient  to  the  lowed  date  of  debility,  and  dangeroufly 
impair  his  health  ; or  by  exciting  inflammation  around  them, 
and  caufing  abfeeffes  and  fiflulje;  or  by  becoming  condridlcd 
by  the  fphindter  ani  mufcle,  fo  as  to  produce  exceedingly 
acute  pain  ; or,  lafllv,  by  affuming  a malignant  charadter. 

When  thefe  tumours  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  every 
now  and  then,  they  are  denominated,  by  fydematic  writers, 
Hind  piles  ; when  they  occafionally  emit  blood,  they  have 
the  epithet  of  open  applied  to  them. 

It  is  a dodlrine  advanced  by  many  refpedlable  writers  on 
furgery,  that  hemorrhoids,  which  are  not  very  troublefome, 
and  difeharge  only  moderate  quantities  of  blood,  are  rather 
falutary,  than  hurtful  to  the  conditution,  and  require  no 
particular  treatment.  Sabatier  obferves,  that  there  are 
fome  piles  of  fmall  fize,  which  every  now  and  then  bleed; 
that  fuch  periodical  difeharges  afford  great  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient ; and  that  the  evacuations  are  almod  as  nccefiary  to 
hitn  as  the  menfes  are  with  regard  to  the  female  fex.  He 
dates,  that  when  the  ufual  bleeding  is  fuppreffed,  the  pa- 
tient finds  himfelf  indifpofed,  being  troubled  with  laffitude, 
heaviuefs  about  the  head,  flatulence,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  See. 
Of  courfe,  pradlitioners,  who  can  bring  their  minds  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  continuance  of  any  difeharge,  not  ordained 
by  nature,  is  beneficial  to  the  patient,  will  naturally  think 
of  taking  fome  means  to  reproduce  it  when  it  is  flopped. 
Some,  in  cafe  the  bleeding  from  piles  is  fuppreffed,  diredl 
leeches  to  be  applied.  M.  J.  L.  Petit,  however,  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  never  faw  any  benefit  refult  from  this  plan, 
either  becaufe  the  quantity  of  blood,  thus  taken  away,  is 
too  inconfiderable,  or  becaufe  it  is  not  taken  from  the  over- 
diilended  veffels.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  urged  againd  the 
method,  that  fome  inftances  of  very  profufe  hemorrhages 


have  been  the  confequence  of  it,  the  parts  having  returned 
within  the  redlum,  and  it  not  having  been  in  the  pradli- 
tioner’s  power  to  make  any  effedlual  application  to  them. 

M.  J.  L.  Petit  preferred  puncturing  one  of  the  larged 
and  mod  external  of  the  tumours  with  a lancet,  for  which 
purpofe,  he  ufed  to  make  his  patient  fit  over  the  Hearn  of  fome 
hot  water  till  the  hemorrhoids  were  fufficiently  fwollcn. 

With  refpedt  to  applying  leeches  to  piles,  its  fafety  is 
now  fully  eflablifhed  by  the  pradlice  of  every  day;  for,  in 
this  country,  we  may  fay,  they  arc  invariably  employed  for 
the  relief  of  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  though  never  with  the 
abfurd  notion  of  taking  away  blood  for  the  cure,  or  preven- 
tion, of  complaints,  fancied  to  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  bleeding,  from  thefe  tumours.  Befides,  were  an 
evacuation  of  blood  neceffary  for  the  health  of  the  conditu- 
tion, venefedlion  in  the  arm  would  be  a much  more  rational 
plan,  as  giving  the  pradlitioner  an  opportunity  of  taking 
away  an  effedlual  quantity  from  the  circulation.  Entertain- 
ing, as  we  do,  a total  difbelief  of  the  dodlrine,  that  the  bleed- 
ing from  piles  is  ever  really  ferviceable  to  the  fyflem,  we 
fliall  never  attempt  to  re-produce  a difeharge  of  blood  from 
them,  when  fuch  is  fuppreffed  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  fince 
a perfon  with  piles  may  alfo  have  complaints,  which  require 
bleeding,  we  perceive  no  reafon  why,  in  fuch  cafes,  any 
change  fhould  be  made  in  the  common  mode  ®f  taking  away 
blood,  or  that  venefedlion  in  the  arm  fhould  be  abandoned 
for  the  employment  of  leeches,  or  the  lancet,  in  another 
part.  We  know,  that  it  is  approved  as  a general  maxim, 
to  take  away  blood  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  feat  of  a difeafe  ; 
and  to  this  method  we  alfo  give  our  decided  approbation. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  often  preferibe  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  anus,  in  cafes  of  inflamed  protruded  he- 
morrhoids. But  as  we  do  not  credit,  that  the  doppage  of 
bleeding  from  piles  is  likely  ever  to  prove  a caufe  of  any 
difeafes,  but  rather  of  an  improvement  of  the  health,  we 
are  far  from  being  anxious  to  fee  the  hemorrhage  renewed 
in  any  form  whatever.  But  fuppofing  fome  illnefs  were 
adlually  to  be  the  effedl  of  a fuppreflion  of  bleeding  from  the 
tumours,  fuch  illnefs  could  only  be  imputed  to  a conffitu- 
tional  plethora,  induced  by  the  ufual  evacuation  of  blood 
not  taking  place.  Here  the  redundant  and  hurtful  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  fluid  might  be  much  more  con- 
veniently and  certainly  drawn  from  the  arm,  in  the  common 
way,  than  by  applying  leeches  to  the  tumours,  or  pundtur- 
ing  them  with  a lancet.  The  blood,  in  this  circumdance, 
is  not  taken  away  for  the  relief  of  the  piles,  but  of  fome 
other  affedtion,  and,  confequently,  the  principle  of  bleeding, 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  is  not  at  all  ob- 
ferved,  as  fome  may  fuppofe  it  is,  in  drawing  blood  from 
the  fwellings  themfelves. 

Hemorrhoids,  fituated  high  up  the  redlum,  are  in  general 
not  fo  apt  to  be  painful  as  when  the  fwellings  occupy  a lower 
fituation,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  compreffed  by  the 
fphindler  ani  mufcle.  Piles,  which  are  far  up  the  intefline, 
are  furrounded  by  foft  fubdances,  and  are  not  in  danger  of 
fuffering  any  conftridlion,  fo  that  it  often  happens  the  patient 
has  no  fufpicion  of  the  difeafe  till  he  is  alarmed  by  fome 
great  and  fudden  bleeding  from  the  anus. 

However  much  piles  may  put  on  the  appearance  of  being 
folid  excrefcences,  they  are  only  dilatations  of  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal veins,  or  mere  varices.  The  diftended  parts  of  the  veffels 
are  indeed  thickened  and  indurated,  while  fome  of  the  ad- 
jacent cellular  fubilance  is  harder  than  is  natural.  It  is  from 
thefe  circumftances  that  the  fwellings  often  feem  more  like 
firm  flefhy  fubffances  than  hollow  varices,  likely  to  burfl 
and  bleed  in  a troublefome  and  dangerous  manner.  Piles 
are  brought  on  by  the  fame  fort  of  caufe*,  which  give  rife 
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to  varicofe  tumours  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Whatever 
tends  to  obftrudl  and  retard  the  return  of  the  blood  through 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  difeafe ; a 
fedentary  inert  life  is  often  productive  of  the  complaint  ; 
inactivity  and  neglcCt  of  proper  exercife,  by  being  attended 
with  a languid  circulation  in  the  venous  fyftem,  are  common 
canfes.  It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  women  are  particularly 
often  afflicted  with  piles.  The  frequency  of  the  complaint 
in  the  female  fex  is'alfo  greatly  increafed  by  the  preffure 
which  the  uterus  makes  on  the  trunks  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  in  the  advanced  llage  of  pregnancy*  Inactivity  fre- 
quently leads  to  coflivenefs,  in  which  cafe  the  large  inteftines 
arc  apt  to  remain  diftended  for  days  and  days  together  with 
hard  maffes  of  excrement,  which  mult  have  confiderable  effcCt 
in  obllruCting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  furrounding 
veins,  and  consequently  in  producing  the  difeafe.  This  may 
be  another  reafon  of  the  frequency  of  piles  in  women,  and  ail 
perfons  of  fedentary  lives,  or  ofacoltive  habit  of  body.  We 
believe,  alfo,  that  excefs  in  drinking  tends  very  much  to  the 
production  of  the  complaint,  probably  by  firlt  occafioning 
a coflive  Hate  of  the  bowels.  The  preffure  of  an  enlarged 
liver,  or  of  the  water,  in  cafes  of  dropfy,  is  reprefented  by 
furgical  writers  as  an  occalional  caufe  of  hemorrhoids.  When 
piles  originate  from  the  preffure  made  by  the  gravid  uterus 
upon  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  a cure 
before  parturition  ; and  after  this  has  happened  the  inter- 
ference of  a furgeon  is  in  general  not  required,  as  then  a 
fpontaneous  cure  ufually  enfues.  Nor  can  hemorrhoids  be 
cured,  when  they  arife  from  the  preffure  of  the  water  of 
afeites,  until  the  fluid  is  either  got  rid  of  by  proper  medi- 
cines, or  by  tapping  the  abdomen. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  piles  fhould,  above  all  things,  avoid 
coflivenefs.  Gently  laxative  medicines,  and  an  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  of  the  body,  generallydiminifh  the  uneafinefs  attendant  on 
the  difeafe  ; at  the  fame  time,  a falve,  made  of  elder  ointment 
and  the  powder  of  oak-galls,  in  equal  parts,  may  be  applied 
to  the  tumours,  together  with  linen  wet  with  the-lotio  aquae 
lithargyri  acetati.  This  latter  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  when  the  cafe  is  accompanied  with  confiderable  pain 
and  inflammation,  in  which  circumftance  leeches  are  highly 
proper.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  without  rifle  of  bringing  on  any 
dangerous  degree  of  bleeding,  as  manifold  experience  has 
convinced  ns  ; and  we  cannot,  help  confidcring  the  profufe 
hemorrhage,  which  Petit  mentions  having  feen  follow  their 
employment,  as  altogether  uncommon,  and  undeferving  of 
ferious  apprehenfion.  Some  furgeons  pundlure  hemorrhoidal 
fwellings  with  a lancet,  and  the  bleeding  which  is  thus 
excited  is  generally  followed  by  a fubfidence  of  the  pain 
attending  certain  flatcs  of  the  difeafe..  When  piles  are  in  a 
painful  inflamed  ilatc,  it  is  a good  plan,  in  fome  inftances, 
to  apply  warm  water  to  them  by  means  of  a bidet,  or  femi- 
cupium,  confiderable  eafe  being  frequently  obtained  in  this 
manner.  When  the  pain  and  inflammatory  ftate  of  piles  is 
owing  to  their  being  con flriCted  by  the  fphinfter  ani  mufcle, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mode  of  relief  coniills  in  pufhing  the 
tumours  with  the  linger  a little  within  the  redtum,  where  they 
are  not  liable  to  fuffer  from  preffure. 

When  the  number  and  fize  of  hemorrhoids  are  fo  confider- 
able as  materially  to  obflruft  the  paffage  of  the  feces  ; when 
they  are  very  painful,  and  fubjedl  to  profufe  bleedings  ; when 
the  patient  is  incapacitated  by  them  from  following  his  ufual 
occupations ; and  when  palliative  means  are  ineffedlual,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  furgeon  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
tumours. 

We  (hall  not  detain  the  reader  with  deferibing  how  former 
furgeons  ufed  to  deftroy  piles  with  the  adtual  and  potential 
cautery,  plans  which  now  only  excite  horror,  and  ferve  to 
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make  us  confcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  modern  over  ancient 
(urgery.  Thefe  barbarous  methods  have  been  very  properly 
adandoned,  the  only  means  of  extirpation  now  employed 
being  the  knife  or  feiffors,  and  the  ligature,  with  which  the 
fwellings  are  either  at  once  cut  off,  or  tied  fo  as  to  fall  into  a 
flate  of  mortification. 

The  common  method  of  removing  piles  with  a knife  or 
pair  of  feiffors,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  the  tumours  being 
Amply  cut  through  at  their  bafes.  With  refpedt  to  feiffors, 
we  have  to  obferve,  that  though  they  are  not  apt  to  do  any 
material  harm  in  the  prefent  cafe,  yet  it  is  better  not  to 
employ  them,  but  always  accuftom  ourfelves  to  that  more 
truly  furgical  inftrument  the  knife.  If  we  ufe  feiffors  in  one 
inflance,  where  a little  contufion  is  not  of  much  confe- 
quence,  we  fhall  perhaps  contradt  a habit  of  tiling  them  on 
other  occafions,  where  incalculable  mifehief  may  be  the  effedt 
of  the  incifion  not  being  cleanly  performed.  Some  furgical 
writers,  among  whom  is  Sabatier,  advife  us  to  fave  the  Ikin 
covering  the  hemorrhoids.  We  are  recommended  to  raife 
it  with  a pair  of  differing  forceps,  and  then  feparate  it  from 
the  tumours  with  a knife,  without  cutting  it  away.  The  piles 
are  next  to  be  removed.  The  prefervation  of  the  fkin  is 
reprefented  as  being  of  great  confequence  ; for  any  bleeding 
which  may  occur  may  now  be  more  eafily  flopped ; and 
when  there  are  feveral  hemorrhoids  to  be  extirpated,  the  lofs 
of  fubftance  about  the  anus  will  be  lefs,  and  of  courfe  the 
patient  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  a contraction  of  this  part, 
which  has  fometimes  proved  a lafting  grievance  through 
life. 

Some  hemorrhoids  are  only  vifiblejuft  after  the  patient 
has  been  at  ffool.  We  need  fcarcelv  remark,  that  in  fuch 
cafes  the  practitioner  is  obliged  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
performing  the  operation. 

Refpedling  the  extirpation  of  piles  with  a knife,  and  their 
deftrudtion  with  a ligature,  Mr.  Ware  obferves,  that  thefe 
operations,  though  lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  which  have  been 
relinquifhed,  are  flill  formidable  in  no  fmall  degree.  The 
former,  if  the  tumours  are  large,  makes  a round  of  confiderable 
extent,  and  rifles  a hemorrhage,  which  has  fometimes  been 
very  difficult  to  fupprefs.  The  latter  brings  on  a fevere 
pain,  which  has  continued  many'  day's,  before  the  portions 
that  are  included  within  the  ligatures  have  feparated  and 
come  away. 

Before  a recourfe  is  had  to  either  of  thefe  operations,  Mr. 
Ware  thinks  that  it  maybe  of  ufe  to  recoiled:,  that  though 
the  number  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours  protruded  through  the 
anus  is  often  confiderable,  yet  the  pain  which  the  patient 
fuffers  is  not  produced  equally  by  all  of  thefe.  If  an  accurate 
enquiry  be  made,  he  believes  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  will 
point  to  one,  or  at  moft  to  two  of  the  tumours,  from  which 
all  the  pain  proceeds.  When  thefe  are  examined  it  will  be 
difeovered  that  they  are  much  harder,  and  more  inflamed  than 
the  reft  ; and  that,  generally',  they  are  alfo  fmaller  and  lefs 
prominent,  protruding  but  juft  low  enough  to  be  comprcffed 
by  the  fphindter  ani  mufcle. 

Suppofmg  this  account  to  be  accurate,  it  follows  that 
the  operation  of  cutting  off  the  whole  number  of  hemorrhoids 
with  a knife  or  feiffors,  and  that  of  tying  a ligature  around 
them,  in  order  to  caufe  them  to  die  and  fall  off,  are  both  equally 
unneceffary.  lnftead  of  having  recourfe  to  thefe  proceedings, 
we  fhould,  according  to  Mr.  Ware,  only  diredl  our  attention, 
to  the  hard  inflamed  tumour  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  pain, 
and  which  is  not  unfrequently  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
reft.  This  is  often  no  larger  than  the  end  of  the  little  finger,, 
and  the  removal  of  it  almoft  inftantly  abates  the  pain,  and. 
in  a (hort  time  caufes  the  reft  of  the  tumours  to  collapfeand' 
difappear.  The  mode  in  which  this  gentleman  has  performed 
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the  operation,  In  a great  variety  of  cafes,  is  fimply  this  t 
Having  fecured  the  little  hard  tumour,  which  is  often  lituated 
near  the  centre  of  the  reft,  and  much  darker  coloured  than 
they  are,  with  a common  differing  hook,  or  forceps,  he  fnips 
it  off,  as  clofe  to  its  bafts  as  potftble,  with  a (harp  pair  of 
curved  feiffors.  The  pain  which  the  operation  occalions  is 
reprefented  as  really  trifling  ; and  the  hemorrhage  which  fol- 
lows is  fo  flight,  that  he  has  rarely  found  any  neceffity  to  do 
any  thing  to  flop  it.  In  cafes  in  which  the  pain  has  not  been 
violent,  but  a conftant  diftrefling  uneafinefs  has  been  felt,  with 
frequent  returns  of  a profufe  hemorrhage,  which  fometimes 
weakens  the  patient  in  an  extreme  degree,  an  operation  fimi- 
lar  to  what  has  juft  been  deferibed,  will,  fays  Mr.  Ware, 
not  unfrequently  be  fufficient,  in  an  eafy  manner,  to  effedl  a 
radical  cure  of  the  diforder.  In  cafes  of  this  defeription,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  before  mentioned,  a careful  inquiry  will  often 
difeover  that  one,  or  at  meft  two,  of  the  hemorrhoids  are 
alone  productive  of  thefe  effects,  and  alone  require  removal, 
the  excitement  and  protrufton  of  the  reft  being  merely  the 
effedl  of  the  irritability  which  thefe  occafion-  See  Ware  on 
the  Treatment  of  Hemorrhoids. 

Without  pretending  to  pronounce  any  decifion  refpeCting 
the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Ware’s  plan,  we  are  inclined  to  entertain 
a favourable  opinion  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  undoubtedly  lefs  fe- 
vere  than  the  common  method  of  removing  all  the  tumours, 
and  even  in  cafe  of  failure  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  reft  of  the 
troublefome  fwellings  may  now  be  extirpated.  The  patient, 
in  this  circumftance,  firft  has  the  chance  of  being  cured  by 
a mild  operation  ; fuppofing  he  does  not  obtain  the  defired 
degree  of  relief,  the  removal  of  the  reft  of  the  fwellings  will 
in  all  probability  procure  it  for  him  ; and  the  pain  of  the 
two  operations  will  not  be  greater  than  what  would  have 
been  fuffered,  had  all  the  tumours  been  cut  away  at  once. 
However,  with  our  averfion  to  the  employment  of  feiffors  for 
dividing  parts  of  the  human  body,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
again  repeating  our  advice  to  ufe  a fcalpel. 

With  regard  to  tying  hemorrhoids,  it  is  eligible  when 
thefe  fwellings  are  fituated  high  up  the  reftum,  where  the 
danger  of  bleeding  is  fomewhat  alarming  ; but,  as  the  com- 
mon means  of  deftroying  piles,  we  give  it  our  decided  repro- 
bation. It  is  always  a tedious  plan,  feveral  days  often  pad- 
ing  before  the  tumours  drop  off ; it  is  alfo  lefs  cleanly,  and 
attended  with  much  more  pain,  than  what  is  occafioned 
by  the  knife.  Petit  was  led  to  give  up  the  mode  of  curing 
hemorrhoids  with  a ligature  on  account  of  a very  ferious  cir- 
cumftance ; after  its  application,  in  one  or  two  inftances, 
fuch  fymptoms,  as  are  brought  on  by  a ftrangulated  hernia, 
took  place,  with  dangerous  and  fatal  confequences. 

Hemorrhoids  are  frequently  the  caufe  of  a prolapfus  ani, 
which  is  excited  by  the  irritation  of  thofe  fwellings,  and 
ufually  difappears  on  the  original  difeafe  being  removed. 

Whenever  the  bleeding,  alter  the  removal  of  any  hemor- 
rhoidal tumour,  is  troublefome,  profufe,  or  dangerous,  the 
furgeon  mull  dillend  the  rectum  with  a piece  of  fponge  of 
fuch  ft  ze  as  will  make  the  requiiite  degree  of  preffure  upon 
the  opening  of  the  bleeding  veffel.  Some  furgeons  would 
alfo  dip  the  fponge  in  fome  ftyptic  lotion,  though,  perhaps, 
the  belt  way  would  be  to  introduce  that  fubftance  quite  dry 
into  the  inteftine,  and  let  it  expand  there  with  the  blood 
which  would  be  imbibed  by  it.  With  this  plan,  it  is  right, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  apply  linen  wet  with  cold  water  to  the 
nates.  Every  pra&itioner  (hould  know  how  to  proceed  in 
this  fort  of  cafe,  as  the  hemorrhage  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal,  the  reftum  and  whole  of  the  colon  being  found  ftiled  and 
diftended  with  blood  on  infpedling  the  body  after  death. 
HEMP,  in  Botany.  See  Cannabis. 

Hkxtp,  in  Agriculture,  a well  known  fibrous-rooted  plant 


of  the  herbaceous  fort,  which  rifes  to  a conftderable  height 
with  athick  ftrong  ftcm,efpecially  where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able to  its  growth.  It  affords  a -rind  or  coat,  the  texture  of 
which  is  firm  and  ftrong,  being  held  in  high  ellimation  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  more  coarfe  forts  of  cloth,  ropes,  and 
different  deferiptions  of  cordage,  as  well  as  a number  of 
other  articles. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  other  plants,  both  of  our  own 
growth  and  that  of  other  countries,  which  yield  a ftronor 
fibrous  covering,  but  none,  that  have  yet  been  difeovered, 
which  are  in  any  degree  equal  to  this  in  the  forming  of  the 
feveral  articles  that  have  been  juft  noticed.  It  is,  of  courfe, 
a matter  of  much  regret,  that  the  growth  of  a plant  of  fuch 
utility  and  importance  lliould  not  Be  more  attended  to  in  this 
country,  where  there  is  fo  much  land  w ell  fuited  to  its 
cultivation. 

Soil. — The  nature  of  the  foil  molt  adapted  to  the  railing 
of  hemp  crops,  is  chiefly  that  of  the  more  deep  black  putrid 
vegetable  texture,  which  has  a fomewhat  low  iituation,  with 
fome  degree  of  inclination  to  moilcure.  But  they  fucceed 
tolerably  on  the  deep  mellow,  loamy,  and  iandy  deferiptions. 
The  great  difference  is,  that  on  the  former  fort  there  is  gene- 
rally a more  abundant  produce ; but  which  fomy  fuppofe 
of  a lefs  valuable  quality.  They  are  alfo  capable  of  being 
grown  on  foils  of  an  inferior  quality,  where  proper  care  and 
attention  are  bellowed  in  their  culture. 

In  entering  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  fort  of  crop, 
it  is  neceffary  for  the  farmer  to  have  regard  to  feveral  dif- 
ferent matters ; fuch,  for  inllance,  as  the  convenience  of 
markets  for  the  difpofal  of  the  produce  ; the  capability  of 
providing  fufficient  fupplies  of  fuitable  manure  ; the  dir 
minution  it  will  caufe  in  the  extent  of  neceffary  green 
crops  for  the  ufe  of  live  Itock  ; and  its  being  of  a nature  to 
contribute  little  to  the  increafe  of  the  dung-heap  as  well  as 
to  the  great  trouble  and  attention  which  it  requires  in  being 
prepared  for  the  market,  &c. 

Preparation. — It  is  neceffary,  in  preparing  land  for  this  kind 
of  crop,  that  it  Ihould  be  brought  into  a fine  meilow  condi- 
tion, and  be  perfectly  freed  from  all  forts  of  weeds,  by  the 
frequent  operation  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  Thefe  are 
ufually  accomplilhed  where  it  is  put  in  after  grain  crops,  by 
having  recourfe  to  three  ploughings  and  an  equal  number  of 
harrowings ; the  firft  being  performed  as  foon  as  polfible  after 
the  preceding  crop  is  removed,  the  fecond  as  early  as  it  can 
be  done  in  the  fpring  ; and  the  laft,  immediately  before  the 
feed  is  fown.  Some,  however,  give  four  ploughings,  and  as 
many  operations  of  the  harrow  ; or  two  ploughings,  with  a 
fufficient  number  of  feufflings,  having  the  furface  ultimately 
harrowed  down  quite  fine,  and  left  in  broad  flat  ridges. 

It  is  ufuul  in  the  ploughing,  immediately  before  the  feed 
is  put  in,  to  apply  well  rotted  farm-yard  dung  in  the  quan- 
tity of  twenty-one-horie  cart  loads,  or  good  rich  compoll  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty-three,  as  without  fuch  drelfings  good 
crops  can  feldom  be  procured. 

In  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  crop  in  Scotland,  they 
manure  the  land  well  with  the  bell  dung  ; and  after  the  feed 
is  put  in,  top-drefs  with  alhes,  and  the  dung  of  lhecp, 
pigeons,  See. 

Sce/1. — It  is  of  much  importance,  in  the  culture  of  this 
fort  of  crop,  to  have  fuch  feed  as  is  perfedlly  frelh  and  good, 
which  is  bell  afeertained  by  its  weight  and  the  brightnefs  of 
its  colour. 

The  quantity  of  feed  mull  neceffarily  vary  under  different 
circumftances  ; but  from  two  to  three  bufhels  are  the  quan- 
tities moll  ufually  employed.  Too  much  feed  Ihould,  how- 
ever, never  be  given,  as  much  injury  is  conftantly  done  where 
the  plants  are  too.clofe  and  thick  upon  the  ground.  Where  th& 
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fowing  is  executed  in  the  drill  manner,  a much  {mailer  quan- 
tity of  feed  may  be  fufficicnt. 

Sowing. — This  is,  inthegrcatefl  number  of  cafes,  performed 
in  the  broadtail  manner,  being  difperfcd  over  the  furface  of 
the  prepared  ground  as  evenly  as  polfible,  and  then  covered 
in  by  means  of  light  harrowing. 

Where  drilling  is  had  recourfe  to,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  the  advantange  of  more  completely  promoting  the 
early  growth  of  the  plants,  efpecially  where  feed  is  the  ob- 
ject, the  rows  fliould  be  formed  as  near  together  as  the 
fli.ires  of  the  machine  will  admit. 

The  proper  time  of  fowing  this  kind  of  crop,  is  when 
the  danger  of  the  fpring  frolls  is  over,  as  when  put  into  the 
foil  too  early,  it  may  be  greatly  injured  by  them,  and  when 
kept  out  to  alatc  period,  it  may  be  much  damaged  in  that  way. 
The  bell  feafon  on  the  drier  forts  of  land  is,  without  doubt, 
as  foon  as  poifible  after  the  frolls  in  the  month  of  April, 
while  in  thole  of  a more  moiil  quality,  it  is  the  moil  fafe 
way  to  delay  it  to  a later  period,  always  choofing  a medium 
{late  of  dryuefs  in  the  mould  of  the  foil  for  the  execution  of 
the  bufmefs.  The  feed  fliould,  however,  never  be  kept  out 
of  the  foil  a moment  when  the  feafon  is  fuitable,  as  various 
advantages  attend  the  early  fowing  of  this  crop,  fuch  as 
the  fuperior  vigour  of  its  early  growth,  and  its  with- 
ftanding  the  different  after  operations  praClifed  upon  it  in 
a better  and  more  effectual  manner.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  plant  is  of  a rather  tender  nature. 

This  is  a kind  of  crop  that  is  capable  of  being  grown 
after  molt  other  forts,  and  even  on  land  broken  up  from  the 
ilate  of  fward,  in  a perfect  manner  by  the  ufe  ot  the  Ikim- 
coultcr  plough.  And  it  has  been  grown  on  the  fame  fpot  of 
ground  for  a great  number  of  years,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  fort.  In  Suffolk  this  has  been  the  cafe 
for  feventy  years  in  fucceflion,  but  with  the  almoft  conftant 
ufe  of  manure  to  prevent  the  exhauilion  it  would  other- 
wife  produce.  And  in  other  diitricls  tile  fame  is  the 
cafe. 

It  is  conilantly  neceffary,  when  the  feed  of  the  hemp 
plant  has  been  fown,  to  ufe  much  caution  in  keeping  the 
birds  from  the  ground,  as  they  otherwife  devour  a large  pro- 
portion of  it  in  a very  ihort  time. 

After-Culture — But  little  attention  is  neceffary  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  crop  after  the  feed  has  been  depofited  in 
the  ground,  the  tall  growth  and  thick  (bade  of  the  plants, 
from  the  nature  of  their  foliage,  foon  covering  the  fur- 
face,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  riling  of  every  fort  of  field 
weed. 

In  cafes  where  the  drill  machine  is  employed  in  putting  in 
crops  of  this  nature,  it  is  fometimes  the  praCtice  to  give 
them  a hoeing  or  two  in  their  more  early  growth. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  farther,  that  in  the  culture  of 
this  fort  of  field-crop,  there  fliould  be  a mixture  of  the 
male  and  female,  or  femlde  hemp  plants,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining the  moil  complete  fuccefs.  The  latter  is  the  fort 
that  yields  the  feed,  the  former  affording  merely  flowers. 

Pulling.—  When  the  crop  is  become  perfectly  ripe,  which 
is  known  by  its  putting  ona  w'hitiih  yellow  colour,  and  the 
ffems  beginning  to  flied  their  leaves,  it  is  time  to  pull  it ; but 
the  male  fort  of  hemp  frequently  becomes  ripe  fome  weeks 
before  that  of  the  female. 

They  are  in  general  both  Jefs  injured  by  being  pulled  at 
too  early  a period  than  too  late,  or  when,  they  are  not  too 
fully  ripened.  And  at  the  time  one  part  is  pulled,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  cautious  that  as  little  damage  as  poffible  be 
done  to  the  other.  When  the  land  is  in  narrow  ridges 
or  in  drills,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  its  being  injured  as 


the  fide-furrows  or  intervals  will  give  fufficient  room  to 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  pulling. 

In  fome  diilriCls  both  kinds  of  the  hemp  plants  are  pulled 
together,  while  in  others  they  are  feparated,  and  the  lail  is 
fuppofed  the  be  ft’  practice  where  it  can  be  adopted,  as  by 
pulling  a large  portion  of  the  crop  before  it  is  properly  ri- 
pened, the  amount  of  the  produce  mull  not  only  be  confider- 
ably  diminiflied,  but  its  quality  be  much  impaired  in  reipeCt 
to  its  durability. 

The  work  of  pulling  is  performed  by  forcing  it  up  by 
the  roots  from  the  ground  in  fmall  portions  at  a time,  by 
means  of  the  hand,  {baking  off  the  mould  well  from  them 
before  the  parcels  are  depofited  upon  the  furface.  The  bu- 
iinefs  is  commonly  executed  in  a little  more  than  three  months 
from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  crop.  The  expence  of  the 
work  varies  greatly  in  different  fituations  and  circumftances. 

In  fome  it  formerly  amounted  to  the  large  fum  of  i8r.  or 
20 s.  the  acre  ; while  in  others  it  is  performed  in  an  equally 
good  manner  for  not  more  than  m or  \is.  But  at  prefent 
the  expence  of  the  labour  Hands  confiderably  higher. 

As  foon  as  the  labour  of  pulling  is  finifhed,  the  hemp  is 
tied  up  into  fmall  bundles,  or  what  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated bails. 

Seeding. — Where  crops  of  this  nature  are  defigned  for  the 
purpofe  of  affording  feed,  they  muff  of  neceflity  {land  until 
the  feed  becomes  perteClly  ripened,  which  is  readily  {hewn 
by  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  The  Rems  are  then  pulled 
up  and  bound  into  rather  large  bundles  ; which  are  fet  up 
in  nearly  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  green,  until  the  feed 
becomes  fo  firm  and  dry  as  to  fhed  in  a free  manner  : n is 
then  either  immediately  threfhed  out  on  large  cloths  for  the 
purpofe,  fpread  out  upon  the  field,  or  prclerved  in  fmall- 
Racks,  to  be  afterwards  performed  at  the  farmer’s  conve- 
nience. In  the  bufinefs  of  pulling,  much  care  is  required 
to  prevent  the  iced  from  being  loit.  The  feed  of  the  hemp 
may  be  rendered  much  more  line,  hard,  and  flippery  by  fuf- 
fering  it  to  Rand  out  in  the  Rooks  in  the  field  for  fome 
days  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
inconvenience  in  the  watering  of  the  Rem  parts,  the  feed-pods 
may  be  chopped  off.  with  a knife  for  the  purpofe,  and  be 
afterwards  dried  upon  fome  fort  of  cloth,  being  fully  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  air  in  fome  fort  of  filed  or  other  fimilar 
place.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  injuring  the  hemp  by 
threfliing  out  the  feed,  as  well  as  by  fun-burning,  rain, 
and  the  lofs  of  the  colour,  may  in  a great  meafure  be 
avoided. 

Preparation  of  the  Hemp. — In  rendering  the  rind  or  bark  of 
the  hemp-plant  proper  ior  the  ufes  of  the  manufacturer,  it 
is  neceffary  for  it  to  undergo  a variety  of  other  pro- 
ccffes. 

Retting. — This  is  performed  in  two  different  methods, 
either  by  means  of  the  dew  or  the  ufe  of  water.  The 
former  is  denominattd  dew-retting,  the  latter  water-retting, 
which  affords  much  the  fineit  hemp.  Both  thefe  proceiies 
are  faid  to  anfwer  the  moR  perfectly  when  the  weather  is  in- 
clined to  be  fliowery  while  they  are  going  on.  In  the  dew- 
retting  method,  the  hcmp-italks  are,  immediately  after 
being  pulled,  fpread  out  in  a thin,  even,  and  regular  way, 
fo  as  to  keep  exaCt  rows  on  a fine  piece  of  clofe,  old,  fward 
land,  which  is  pretty  even  on  the  furface,  for  the  fpace  of 
three,  fix,  or  even  eight  weeks,  according  to  circumltances, 
being  turned  as  often  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the  time.  In 
fliowery  feafons,  this  is  moflly  done  three  times  in  the  week, 
while  in  other  circumflarices,  twice  is  in  general  as  much  as 
is  requifite. 

As  foon  as  the  rind  or  barley  portion  of  the  hemp-plant 
becomes  ealily  feparable  from  the  firm  part  of  the  item  or 
6 bun, 
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bun,  it  is  taken  up  from  the  ground,  and  tied  up  into  ra- 
ther large  bundles,  in  order  to  be  carried  home  and  hacked 
up,  or  placed  in  fome  covered  building  till  it  is  wanted  for 
being  formed  into  hemp. 

This  procefs  is  denominated  grafting,  and  in  its  execution 
requires  great  nicety  and  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
texture  of  the  hemp  from  being  deteriorated  by  too  long  a 
continuance  on  the  fward,  or  by  removing  it  at  too  early  a 
period  before  the  hempy  fub (lance  has  been  rendered  fufii- 
ciently  feparable. 

In  the  water-retting  method,  which  is  much  more  common 
and  fpeedy,  the  hemp,  after  being  wholly  taken  up,  and 
bound  into  rather  fmall  bundles,  by  means  of  bands  at  each 
end,  is  carried  in  general  to  a pond  of  handing  water ; 
fuch  pits  as  have  clayey  bottoms  being  mollly  preferred, 
being  there  depofited  bundle  upon  bundle,  in  a direct  and 
eroding  manner,  fo  as  to  form  what  is  generally  called  a bid 
of  hemp.  When  it  has  been  piled  to  fuch  a thicknefs  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  will  admit,  which  fome  fuppofe  can 
hardly  be  of  too  great  a depth,  though  five  or  fix  feet  are 
the  moh  ufual  depths,  the  whole  mafs  is  loaded  with  large 
pieces  of  heavy  wood,  until  it  is  completely  immerfed. 
When  it  has  remained  in  this  hate  for  five  or  fix  days  or 
more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pond  and  the  weather, 
it  is  taken  out  and  conveyed  to  a piece  of  mown  grafs,  or 
other  fward-land,  that  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all 
forts  of  animals.  There  the  bundles  are  untied,  and  the 
hemp-halks  are  fpread  out  thin,  hem  by  hem.  While  in 
this  hate,  efpecialiy  in  moih  weather,  it  muh  bs  carefully 
turned  every  fecond  day,  to  prevent  being  injured  by  the 
worm  cahs.  It  is  continued  in  this  way  for  five  or  fix 
weeks  or  more,  when  it  is  gathered  up,  tied  in  large  bundles, 
and  kept  perfectly  dry  in  a houfe  or  fmall  hack,  till  wanted 
for  ufe. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where,  after 
the  hemp  is  pulled,  and  the  leaves,  feeds,  and  branches  re- 
moved by  means  of  a ripple,  it  is  formed  into  bundles  of 
twelve  handfuls  each,  and  heeped  fix  days  or  more  in  the 
manner  o(  flax.  It  is  known  when  it  has  had  fufficient  water- 
ing by  the  reed  being  readily  capable  of  parting  from  the 
bark.  But  it  is  favourable  that  it  Ihould  rather  have  too 
much  than  too  little  time.  The  molt  {lender  hemp  hands 
in  need  of  the  grcatelt  length  of  time  in  the  water.  Where 
the  quantity  of  hemp  is  only  fmall,  the  hempy  part  may  be 
feparated  from  the  reed  by  hand  labour  ; but  where  it  is 
large,  drying  and  breaking  it  in  the  manner  of  flax  is  the 
bell  method.  See  Flax. 

The  hemp,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  vVater,  is  not 
here  fpread  out  upon  grafs-ground  in  the  way  of  flax,  but 
dried  as  quickly  as  poflible,  by  fetting  it  in  an  inclining  po- 
fition,  againlt  cords  fallened  up  for  the  purpofe,  or  in  any 
other  way  that  will  afford  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  air,  until  it 
is  completely  dry,  and  rifes  in  blihers  from  the  boon.  As 
foon  as  it  has  been  reeded,  it  fhould  be  cleared  from  the  mu- 
cilaginous material  which  it  contains,  by  pouring  water  upon 
it  and  repeated'y  fqueezing  it,  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
fibres  be  entangled  together,  as  by  that  means  wafte  is  in- 
curred. 

Monf.  Brealle  on  the  continent,  has  however  fuggefted  a 
very  different  method  to  any  of  thefe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
,fteeping  hemp,  the  advantages  of  which,  it  is  afferted,  have 
been  fully  proved  by  numerous  trials.  The  procefs  cotififfs 
in  heating  water  in  a vefifi‘1  or  vat  to  the  temperature  of  from 
72  to  75  degrees  of  Reaumur,  diffolving  in  it  a quantity  of 
green  foap,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  48  of  the  hemp.  The 
body  of  water  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention,  ihould  be  about 
forty  times  the  weight  of  the  hemp.  When  this  is  prepared, 


the  hemp  fhould  be  thrown  into  it,  in  a manner  fo  as  to  float 
upon  the  furface,  the  veffel  being  immediately  covered,  and 
the  fire  put  out.  The  hemp  fhould  continue  in  this  {fate  for 
about  two  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  fully 
ftceped. 

The  principal  fuperiority  of  this  method  is  fuppofed  to 
confift,  befides  a great  faving  of  time  and  expence,  in  the 
fame  quantity'  of  hemp  affording  more  tow.  The  value  of 
the  fuel  as  well  as  the  time  employed  in  the  procefs,  fhould 
however  be  well  confidercd  in  fuch  cafes.  It  is  likewife 
believed  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  hemp  crops,  byr  the 
facility  which  it  affords  to  its  preparation,  even  in  fuch 
fituations  as  are  not  contiguous  to  rivers,  ftreams,  or  ponds, 
as  well  as  to  obviate  any  ill  confequences  that  might  pofiibly 
originate  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  waters  induced  by  it,  which  lalt  are  well 
known  to  deliroy  the  fifh  contained  in  them,  as  well  as  to 
prove  hurtful  to  cattle  that  drink  of  them. 

Where  hemp  is  left  for  feed,  and  not  water-retted,  in  con- 
fequenceof  the  great  trouble  and  expencc  of  the  procefs, 
though  it  is  unqueftionably  the  bed  way  to  always  have  it 
performed,  it  is  commonly  flacked  up  and  well  covered  for 
the  winter  feal'on,  in  order  that  it  may  be  thinly  fpread  out 
about  January  or  in  the  following  month.  Where  this  can 
be  executed  during  the  period  ot  a fnow,  the  hemp  comes 
much  more  readily  to  a good  colour,  and  forms  ftrong  coarfe 
cloths,  but  is  far  inferior  to  that  pulled  in  due  feafon,  and 
which  undergoes  the  water-retting  operation  as  noticed 
above. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  made,  in  the  form  of  ponds 
and  pits,  for  the  ileeping  of  hemp,  but  one  which  feems  to 
pofi'efs  much  merit,  is  deferibed  in  the  Norfolk  Report  as 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Rainbeard,  by  which  the  hemp  “ is 
depofited  in  the  pit  without  the  neceffity  ot  a Angle  perfon 
being  wet.  The  pond  is  an  old  marle-pit  with  a regular  flope 
from  one  fide,  (where  the  hemp  is  prepared,)  to  the  depth 
of  eight  feet  on  the  other  fide  ; on  the  flope  above  the 
water,  the  hemp  is  built  into  a fquare  flack,  upon  a frame 
of  timber  of  inch  a height,  as  will  float  and  bear  a man  with- 
out wetting  his  feet ; this  is  Aid  down  upon  the  frame  into 
the  water,  and  when  floating  drawn  away  ; a peil'on  on  the 
oppoiite  bank  drawing  the  floating  flack  to  the  fpot  where  it 
is  to  be  funk,  and  011  which  it  is  built  to  the  rcquiiite  weight.” 
The  inventor  “ finds  it  does  fooneil  at  bottom,  and  would 
not  object  to  fixteen  feet  of  water.  By  means  of  this  very 
ul'eful  contrivance  he  can  put  in  a waggon  load  in  an  hour.” 
The  flicavcs  are  taken  out  one  by  one  in  the  ufual  manner ; 
but  it  is  fuggefted  that  fome  more  expeditious  and  iimple 
contrivance  is  here  rcquiiite  for  effecting  the  purpofe,  either 
on  the  principle  of  the  lever  or  fome  other. 

I11  preparing  hemp  for  the  tool  denominated  the  heckle,  the 
work  is  chiefly  executed  by  the  beetle,  and  by  iirlt  having 
rccourfe  to  a coarfe,  and  then  a finer  brake.  But  the  labour 
is  capable  of  being  more  expeditioufly  performed  by  the 
rollers  of  a lint-mill.  In  either  mode  ihaking  the  handfuls 
frequently  with  fmartnefs  is  particularly  neceflary.  In  cafes 
where  it  happens  that  the  hemp  has  not  been  fufficiently 
watered,  hand-peeling  becomes  neceflary. 

T.  here  is  another  method  in  life,  which  is  that  of  the  hemp- 
mill,  much  ufed  by  the  Americans.  It  conflfts  limply  of  a 
large  heavy  flonc  in  the  form  of  a fugar  loaf,  having  the 
fmall  end  cut  off.  Thus  fhaped,  it  readily  moves  round  in  a 
circle,  when  palling  upon  a plane.  It  is  impelled  by  the 
power  of  a water-mill,  when  the  hemp  being  depofited  upon 
the  receiving  floor,  it  becomes  perfectly  crufhed  and  broken 
by  the  weight  of  the  flone  in  its  different  revolutions. 

j.  he  fluted  rollers  of  the  lint-mill  are  however  without 
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doubt  the  bed  moans  of  performing  the  work,  provided 
fufTieicnt  care  be  taken  to  guard  againlt  accidents  while  it  is 
going  on. 

As  foon  as  the  hemp  has  been  completely  broken,  another 
operation  becomes  neceflary,  which  is  ufually  denominated 
fwingling,  or  fcutching,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  feparate 
the  reed  from  the  hemp. 

This  is  executed  chiefly  in  two  different  methods.  The 
firfl  is  by  the  labourer  taking  a handful  of  hemp  in  his  left 
band,  and  while  holding  it  over  the  flurp  edge  of  a board, 
ftriking  it  with  the  fine  edge  of  a long  flat  llraight  piece  of 
wood,  ufually  termed  a fwingle  hand,  or  fcutcher.  This 
method  is  however,  both  laborious  and  tedious  in  its  per- 
formance j of  courfe  others  have  been  had  recourfe  to,  inch 
as  mills  moved  by  water,  having  a number  of  fcutches  fixed 
upon  the  fame  axle-tree,  and  which  move  with  great  velo- 
city. The  work  is  in  this  cafe  executed  with  great  expedi- 
tion and  far  lefs  fatigue  to  the  workmen,  but  there  is  a 
great  walle  of  hemp,  in  confequence  of  the  prodigious  velo- 
city by  which  the  mill  is  moved. 

Before  the  hemp,  prepared  in  this  manner,  is  fubjedled  to 
the  heckle,  it  moltiy  undergoes  another  procefs  which  is 
termed  beetling  ; by  which  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  become 
more  loofened  and  divided.  The  beetles  employed  in  this 
intention  are  moved  either  by  the  power  of  the  hand  or  that 
of  water,  which  is  by  much  the  belt. 

Produce. — The  quantity  of  produce  in  crops  of  this  na- 
ture is  extremely  various  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land,  and  that  of  the  cultivation  which  is  bellowed  upon  it. 
In  fame  dillridts,  as  that  of  Suffolk  and  foine  others,  it  is 
laid  frequently  to  fife  to  forty-five  or  fifty  Hones,  and  fome- 
times  more  upon  the  acre ; while  in  others,  it  often  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five.  It  has  been  Hated  that  the  average 
crops  of  this  kind,  when  prepared  for  the  heckle,  are  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty  Hones  of  fourteen  pounds  each.  And 
that  the  ex  pence  is  commonly  from  about  7 s.  6 d.  to  8x.  or 
ys.  the  Hone,  exclufive  of  the  bounty  allowed  by  govern- 
ment, which  not  unfrequently  comes  to  15  or  20 s.  more 
the  acre.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  average  crop  is 
about  40  Hones,  and  the  price  about  1 2s.  the  Hone  water- 
retted  ; and  ox.  dew-retted.  The  ufuai  prices  for  feven 
years  were  6x.  dew-retted,  and  8x.  water-retted.  In  Scot- 
land the  produce  and  prices  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
above  county. 

In  Handing  for  feed,  the  quantity  is  generally  eleven  or 
twelve  bufhels  the  acre,  and  the  prices  commonly  from  41. 
to  6x.  the  bulbel. 

However,  though  the  expences  of  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
crops  are  very  conliderable,  on  account  of  the  foil,  labour,' 
and  trouble  which  they  require,  the  value  which  they  afford 
in  the  produce,  mottly  repays  thofe  who  engage  in  railing 
them  in  a pretty  ample  manner. 

It  has  indeed  been  fuggelled  by  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
Northern  Reports,  that  this  will  prove  a profitable  crop  to 
the  farmer,  who  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  importer 
of  foreign  hemp,  which,  over  and  above  freight  and  nfk,  is 
liable  to  a heavy  duty,  as  that  of  2/.  4X.  per  cwt.  when 
drefled,  and  7,1.  for  fuch  as  is  undreSed.  But  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  this  fort  of  crop  is  conceived  to  be  that  of  its 
capabi  ity  of  being  brought  to  many  timeS  the  value  of  the 
original  raw  material. 

It  has  been  Hated  that  the  mod  beneficial  time  for  the 
cultivator  to  difpofe  of  crops  of  this  delcription,  is  while 
thev  remain  upon  tin  land,  juft  before  the  feafan  of  pulling 
them,  as  in  this  way  he  wholly  avoids  the  great  trouble  and 
uncertain  expence  of  the  fevcral  operations  which  are  necef- 
f try  in  preparing  them  for  the  market,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
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ruption  which  they  are  apt  to  throw  in  the  way  of  other  forts 
of  work. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  what  has  been  Hated  above, 
but  that  hemp  may  be  grown  in  many  diflriifls  of  this 
country  with  great  profit  and  advantage  ; and  that  the  cx- 
tenfion  of  its  cultivation  would  be  of  vaft  national  benefit. 
This  cannot  however  be  accomplifined  while  the  price  of 
wheat  keeps  up  to  its  prefent  height,  unlefs  proper  encou- 
ragement were  given  by  means  of  bounties.  But  if  this 
were  the  cafe,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  much  had  re- 
courfe to,  as  it  is  found  to  afford  an  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat  crops.  This  would  unquefiionably  take  place,  if  fuch 
encouragements  were  held  out  for  any  fuitable  length  of 
time.  In  places  where  its  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  the 
greateft  extent,  it  has  been  confeffedly  found  of  much  utility 
to  the  poor,  in  furnifhing  them  with  full  and  confiant  em- 
ployment. And  in  all  fit  nations  where  there  is  much  necef- 
lity  for  fail-cloth,  cordage,  netting,  & c.  its  culture  would 
be  of  vaH  benefit,  if  duly  encouraged  in  preventing  the 
money  which  is  paid  for  thefe  articles  from  going  out  of  the 
country. 

The  necelfity  of  attending  more  fully  to  the  culture  of 
hemp  crops  in  this  kingdom,  is  indeed  rendered  more  impe- 
rious by  the  increaling  difficulty  of  obtaining  foreign  fup- 
plies,  as  well  as  by  the  infnfficieucy  of  the  various  fubfti- 
tutes  which  have  been  adopted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  hemp,  in  refpedt  of  the  thread  it  affords.  Pliny, 
who  fpeaks  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  HiHory,  lib.  xx. 
cap.  23,  fays  not  a word  of  this  ; contenting  himfelf  with 
extolling  the  virtues  of  its  Hern,  leaves,  and  root.  In  effeft, 
what  fome  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz, 
that  the  hemp  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  war  was  all  flored  up 
i n two  cities  of  the  weflern  empire  ; viz.  at  Ravenna  and 
Vienne,  under  the  direction  of  two  procurators,  called  pro- 
curatores  linificii,  mufl  be  underflood  of  linum,  or  flax. 

Hemp,  Bajlard.  See  Ageratum,  Dajisca,  and  Ga- 
leopsis. 

Hemp  Agrimony.  See  EupatoRIUM. 

Hemp  Agrimony , Bajlard.  See  Ageratum. 

Hemp  Agrimony,  Naked-headed.  See  Verbesiva. 

Hemp  Agrimony,  /Paler.  See  Bidens. 

Hemp,  Virginia.  See  Acnida. 

PIEMPFIELD,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  two  town- 
fhips  of  America,  in  penufylvania,  one  in  Lancafler  county, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  Weflmoreland. 

HEMSKIRK,  Egbert,  in  Biography,  a painter,  who 
exhibited  much  frolic  of  fancy  in  the  inbje&s  he  chofe  for 
his  pencil,  and  vigour  of  execution  in  the  completion  of  his 
pictures.  I~Ie  w^as  born  at  Haerlem  in  1645,  and  was  a dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  whofe  manner  he  left  for  that  of 
Brouwer. 

In  his  own  time  his  compofitions  caught  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  were  much  efleemed  becaufe  of  their  hu- 
mour, and  the  whimlical  imagination  that  reigned  in  them  ; 
but  they  are  not  now  fo  much  prized.  His  delight  was  in 
painting  fanciful,  wild,  and  uncommon  fcencs  of  his  own 
compofing  ; fuch  as  the  nofturnal  intercourfe  of  witches, 
devils,  and  fpectres  ; enchantments,  temptations  of  St.  An- 
thony, interiors  of  ale-houfes  with  drunken  men,  monkies 
in  the  aftions  of  men  and  women,  &c.  &c.  all  which  he 
wrought  with  great  freedom  of  touch  and  intelligence  of 
drawing.  His  colour  like  wife*  though  not  always  pure, 
was,  in  general,  rich  and  agreeable. 

He  quitted  his  own  country  to  fettle  in  London,  wdiere 
he  died  in  1704.  It  was  cuhomary  with  him  to  paint  his 
own  portrait  in  his  drolls,  and  which  was  not  of  the  moil 
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engaging  kind;  and  he  wrought  by  means  of  a looking 
glafs  his  characters  from  his  own  face. 

There  were  two  other  Hemikirks  painters,  one  Martin 
Hemlkirk,  who  painted  ferious  hiftorical  pictures  of  no 
great  merit,  and  Egbert  Hemlkirk,  called,  by  diftinCtion, 
the  Old,  who  painted  fubjeCts  of  the  like  kind  with  more 
fuccefs. 

HEMSON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62 J 43'.  E.  long.  17" 
49  V 

HEMSTERIUS,  Tiberius,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Groningen  in  the  year  1685,  where  he  received  the  early 
parts  of  his  education,  and  from  which  place  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  under  the  celebrated 
Perizonius.  In  1705,  he  became  profeffor  of  mathematics 
at  Amfterdam,  an  office  which  he  refigned  in  1717,  on 
being  chofen  Greek  profefior  at  Franeker,  to  which,  in 
1 738,  was  added  the  chair  of  hiitory.  In  1740  lie  quitted 
this  place  for  fimilar  duties  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1766  His  firll  publication  was  an  edition  of  the 
three  lait  books  of  the  Onomaitieon  of  Julius  Pollux,  which 
was  publiihed  in  1706,  when  he  was  a very  young  man. 
On  this  occafion  he  received  a complimentary  letter  from 
Bentley,  which,  though  at  firft  it  overwhelmed  the  youthful 
critic,  and  made  him  lb  fenlible  of  his  inferiority  as  to  in- 
duce a refolution  never  to  appear  again  before  the  public,  yet 
in  a fliort  time  he  felt  differently  on  the  fubjech,  and 
was  anxious  to  emulate  the  powers  of  the  man  which 
he  fo  greatly  admired.  His  other  publications  were  “ Se- 
ledf  Dialogues,  and  the  Timon  of  Lucian.”  The  “ Plutus 
of  Ariftophanes  with  the  Scholia  and  Notes.”  “ Notes 
and  Emendations  on  Xenophon  Ephefius,”  inferted  in  the 
Mifcellanea  Critica  of  Amlterdam ; “ Obfervations  on 
Chryfoltom’s  Homily  on  the  Epiltle  of  Philemon,”  and 
many  other  pieces  ; particularly  an  edition  of  fome  parts 
of  Lucian,  in  three  volumes  4to.  He  was  accounted  an 
excellent  critic,  as  well  from  the  extent  of  his  learning,  as 
for  his  fagacity  in  applying  it.  He  was  author  of  “ inau- 
gural Speeches,”  and  “ Letters  to  Gefner  and  others.” 

HEMYNPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Calpy. 

HEN,  in  Ornithology,  the  female  of  the  Phasianus 
ga/lus,  which  fee.  For  the  difference  between  the  cock  and 
hen,  fee  Cock  ; and  for  the  varieties  of  both,  fee  Pha- 
sianus.  In  the  choice  of  hens  for  domeflic  ufe,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  felecled,  if  we  would  have  a genuine  race ; but 
if  we  want  to  vary  and  improve  the  fpecies,  the  breed  mull 
be  eroded.  To  this  purpofe  Columella  exprefsly  fays,  that 
the  belt  poultry  is  produced  by  the  union  of  a cock  of  a 
foreign  family  with  the  ordinary  hens  ; and  we  find  in  Athe- 
natus,  tint  this  idea  was  improved,  a cock  pheafant  being  given 
to  the  common  hens.  In  every  cafe  we  ought  to  chufe 
thofe  hens  which  have  a lively  eye,  a flowing  red  comb,  and 
no  fpurs.  The  proportions  of  their  body  are,  in  general, 
more  (lender  than  the  males  ; yet  their  feathers  are  broader, 
and  their  legs  fnorter.  Sagacious  farmers,  it  is  laid,  prefer 
black  hens,  becaufe  they  are  more  prolific  than  the  white, 
and  more  eafily  efcape  the  piercing  fight  of  the  birds  of 
rapine,  which  hover  near  the  farm-yard.  Young  hens  lay 
molt  eggs ; but  old  ones  are  the  bed  fetters.  (See  Fowl.) 
Hens  need  not  the  embrace  of  the  cock  to  procure  eggs  ; 
thefe  are  continually  detached  from  the  bunch  in  the  ovarium, 
which  grows  independently  of  the  union  with  the  male. 
But  thefe  eggs,  even  when  they  acquire  maturity,  are 
mere  organized  bodies,  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  life, 
but  not  a living  animal  fimilar  to  die  mother,  and  in  its 
turn  capable  of  continuing  the  race-  This  requires  the 
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union  of  the  male,  and  intimate  mixture  of  the  feminal  li- 
quor of  both  fexes ; but  when  this  has  taken  place,  its 
effed s are  durable.  Some  hens  lay  eggs  that  have  no  (hell ; 
thefe  never  produce  chickens  ; this  happens,  it  is  faid,  to 
hens  that  are  too  fat.  The  oppofite  circumltances  occafion 
the  eggs  to  have  too  thick  fhells,  or  even  double  (hells. 
(See  Egg.)  Hens  lay  through  the  whole  year,  except  the 
time  of  moulting,  which  generally  lads  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter. 
The  ordinary  fecundity  of  hens  is  limited  to  the  laying  of 
an  egg  each  day.  There  are  fome,  we  are  told,  in  Samo- 
gitia,  Malacca,  and  other  places,  that  lay  twice  a-dav. 
Aridotle  mentions  certain  hens  of  Illyria,  which  laid  fo 
often  as  thrice  a-day  ; and  thefe  were  probably  the  fame 
with  the  Adriatic  hens,  mentioned  by  him  in  another  place, 
which  were  noted  for  their  prolific  quality.  Some  fay  that 
hens  derive  this  prodigious  fecundity  from  a peculiar  mode 
of  feeding  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  adviled  by  fome,  in  order  to 
render  hens  productive  in  eggs,  that  they  (hould  be  well 
kept  with  lome  fort  of  grain,  or  feeds,  in  which  view,  in 
addition  to  barley,  buckwheat  and  hemp-feed  have  been 
particularly  recommended.  The  giving  them  a little  animal 
food,  and  even  fifli,  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  make  them 
lay  at  an  early  period.  Heat  is  alfo  very  favourable  ; info- 
nuich  that  hens  can  be  brought  to  lay  in  winter,  by  keeping 
them  in  a (table  that  has  always  warm  dung  on  which  they 
can  fit.  (See  Hatching  and  Incubation.)  It  is  feldcm 
that  a hen  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  more  than  once  in  a 
feafon.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  a year  by  the  domeftic 
hen  are  above  2CO  ; provided  that  (he  be  well  fed  and  fup- 
plied  with  water.  Her  ne(t,  if  left  to  herfelf,  requires  little 
previous  preparation  ; and,  warned  by  natural  inflinCt,  (he 
gives  notice  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching  by  a low 
clucking  note,  and  by  cealxng  to  lay.  This  clucking-feafcn 
is  fometimes  artificially  protrafted,  and  fometimes  altogether 
fet  afide  by  thofe  who  derive  greater  profits  from  the  eggs 
than  from  the  chickens.  Accordingly,  the  hen  is  (tinted 
in  her  provifions,  and  fometimes,  to  the  hazard  of  her  life, 
plunged  in  cold  water.  If  the  hen  be  left  to  herfelf,  (he 
would  feldom  lay  more  than  20  eggs  in  the  fame  nefi,  with- 
out attempting  to  hatch  them  ; but  if  her  eggs  are  removed, 
(lie  continues  to  lay,  in  order  to  increafe  their  number.  In 
the  wild  date  the  hen  feldom  lays  more  than  15  eggs. 
When  (he  begins  to  fit,  her  perfeverance  and  patience  arc 
very  remarkable  ; (lie  continues  for  fome  days  immoveable  ; 
and  when  hunger  forces  her  away  from  the  neft,  (lie  quickly 
returns.  While  (he  fits,  (lie  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations,  till  at  length,  in 
about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  give  figns  of  burlling 
their  confinement.  When  they  have  broken  with  their 
bills  a paffage  for  themfelves  through  the  (hi  11,  the  hen 
continues  to  fit  till  they  are  excluded.  When  ail  are  pro- 
duced, the  ftrongeft  taking  the  lead,  and  the  weakeft  follow- 
ing, (he  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and  in 
various  ways  feek  the  food  that  is  neceffary  to  fupplv  their 
wants  She  recals  them  when  they  wander,  fpreads  her 
wings  over  them  to  defend  them  againft  the  irclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  broods  a fecond  time.  In  thefe  expref- 
fions  of  anxiety  and  attention,  her  own  health  is  vifibly  im- 
paired, and  (lie  may  be  diftinguifiied  from  every  other  hen 
by  her  ruffled  feathers,  and  her  trailing  wings.  The  hoarfc- 
nefs  of  her  voice,  and  its  different  infk&ions,  are  all  expref- 
five  of  her  fituation,  and  of  her  maternal  affection  and  fo!i- 
citude.  For  their  prefervation  (lie  negle&s.  herfelf,  and  ex- 
pofes  her  life  to  danger  in  their  defence.  Whatever  the 
enemy  be  that  affails  them,  (lie  warns  them  by  her  repeated 
cries,  and  boldly  attacks  the  foe,  whilit  her  brood  are  driven 
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into  fomc  place  of  fccurity.  The  number  of  chickens  which 
a good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a time  is  about  io  or  12  ; 
but  this  bear9  a fmall  proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs  Hie 
lays ; and,  therefore,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  artificial 
methods  of  hatching  in  aid  of  her  own  efforts.  See  Hatch- 
ing. See  alfo  Chickens,  Fowl,  and  Poultry. 

Hen,  Guinea.  See  Numidia  Mcleagris. 

Hen  and  Chickens,  in  Geography , a duller  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coall  of  New  Zealand  ; 
one  of  them  is  high,  and  terminates  in  two  peaks.  S.  lat. 
3>  53'  W.  long  180°  1'. — Alfo,  a group  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Fall  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  5 30'.  E.  long.  IIS'"  3’. 

HENAO,  Gariel  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1611. 
He  entered,  when  he  was  about  15  years  of  age,  into  the 
order  of  the  Jefuits  at  Salamanca,  and  fpent  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  life  in  that  univerfity.  After  he  had  been  long 
'in  the  habit  of  teaching  philofophy  and  fcholaltic  theology, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  and 
appointed  rector  of  the  univerfity.  Pie  obtained  a very 
high  reputation  by  the  folutions  which  he  gave  to  perfons 
who  came  from  all  parts  to  confult  him  in  cafes  of  confcience. 
He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three,  and  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  profedor  till  within  three  years  of  that 
time.  His  works  confift  of  eleven  folio  volumes,  all  written 
in  the  Latin  language.  Nine  of  them  are  corapofed  of 
treatifes  on  philofophical,  theological,  and  controverfial  fub- 
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which,  one  was  a fonnet,  “ On  an  Abortion,”  occafioned  by 
an  accident  which  befel  a young  lady  of  rank.  This  ex- 
cited an  extraordinary  degree  of  public  attention,  and  for  a 
time  occupied  all  Paris  with  the  difeufiion  of  its  merits. 
Henault  was  addicted  to  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  and  was 
rather  eager  in  propagating  his  fentiments.  He  went  to 
Holland  for  the  fake  of  converting  with  Spinofa,  but  on 
the  fubjeft  of  religion  Henault  knew  but  little,  and  on  the 
approach  of  death,  he  was  probably  alarmed  at  the  future, 
and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  his  confelfor,  by  whofe  advice  he 
burnt  part  of  his  tranfiation  of  Lucretius,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  judging  from  the  part  that  re- 
mained, would  have  given  him  much  celebrity.  He  died  in 
1682,  and  his  printed  works  confill  of  fonnets,  of  letters, 
and  of  an  imitation  of  two  adls  of  the  Troas  cf  Seneca. 
Bayle.  Gen.  Biog. 

HENBANE,  in  Botany.  See  Hyoscyamus. 

HENBANE,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  This  plant,  which 
is  a native  of  England,  and  grows  commonly  amongft  rub- 
bifii,  about  villages,  road-fides,  &c.  and  flowers  in  June, 
has  been  ufed  medicinally  ; but  the  adminiftration  of  it  re- 
quires great  caution.  It  has  a ftrong  peculiar  fmell,  and 
the  leaves,  when  bruifed,  emit  fomewhat  of  the  odour  of 
tobacco.  The  odour  is  ilronger  when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; 
and  on  burning  they  fparkle  with  a deflagration,  refembling 
that  of  nitre,  but  to  the  taile  they  are  mild  and  mucilaginous. 


iccls  ; the  others  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  antiquities  „ 

of  Bifcay,  and  furnilh  the  reader  with  much  curious  and  in-  Hcnbane  Is  a powerful  narcotic  poifon  ; and  different  authors 
terefting  matter  ; they  are  entitled  “ Bifcaya  I Hull  rata.” 

He  was  author  of  many  finaller  pieces  not  inferted  in  this 
collodion.  Moreri. 

HENAULT,  Charles  Joiin-Francis,  the  fon  of  a 
farmer-general,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685,  and  acquired,  at  an 
early  age,  a tade  for  elegant  literature.  In  1 707  he  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  by  a poem,  and  in  1715 
he  produced  a tragedy,  which  met  with  ill  fuccefs,  but  was 
printed,  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Walpole,  at  Strawberry-hill.  He 
became  an  aflbeiate  of  the  French  Academy  in  1723,  and 
about  the  fame  time  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Inferiptions,  and  other  learned  focieties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  prefident  of  the  inquefts  in  parliament, 
and  fuperintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  queen’s  ho u (hold  ; 
but  as  an  author,  the  work  by  which  he  is  bell  known  is 
his  “ Abrege  Chrono-logique  de  l’Hilloire  de  France,”  1768, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  This  is  an  excellent  abridgment  ot  all 
that  is  moll  interefting  and  important  in  French  hiliory  ; in 
which  the  leading  fads  are  thrown  into  a tabular  form  ; 
the  portraits  of  the  moll  celebrated  perfons  arc  drawn,  and 
fhort  differtations  occur  on  feveral  important  liiftorical  topics. 

It  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  has  ferved 
as  a model  for  other  national  hidories  of  a fimilar  kind  ; 
and  is  even  now  the  bell  guide  that  can  be  followed  in 
French  hiliory  and  chronology.  He  publi filed  in  the  fame 
year  two  volumes  of  his  mifcellaneous  works,  including  aca- 
lemical  harangues,  Come  comedies,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

He  died  at  Paris  in  1770. 

Henault,  John,  a French  poet,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  a baker  at  Paris,  and  travelled 
nto  the  Low  Countries  and  England.  Upon  his  return,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  munificent  Foucquet,  who  patronized 
(,im  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  poems,  which  he  at 
that  period  prefented  to  the  public.  On  the  fall  of  the 
niniiler,  Henault  compofed  a fevere  fatirical  fonnet  againll 
ris  enemy  and  fuceeflor,  Colbert.  This  he  would  after- 
wards hasc  gladly  fupprefled,  but  it  was  gone  forth  to  the 
jublic  much  approved  as  a party  piece,  and  could  not  be 
railed  in.  He  publilhed  a colle&iou  of  poems  iu  '670,  of 


have  mentioned  feveral  inftances  of  its  deleterious  effedls  1 
whence  it  appears  that  any  part  of  the  plant,  when  taken  in 
fufiicient  quantity,  is  capable  of  producing  very  dangerous 
and  terrible  fymptoms.  The  roots,  which  are  biennial,  long, 
compact,  white,  and  befet  with  many  fibres,  have  been  eaten 
by  nine  perfons,  fome  of  whom  were  fpeechlefs,  and  (hewed 
no  other  figns  of  life  than  by  convullions,  contortions  of 
their  limbs,  and  the  rifus  fardonicus  ; fome  had  their  eyes 
flarting  out  of  their  heads,  and  their  mouths  drawn  back- 
wards on  both  fides;  others  of  them  had  all  the  fymptoms 
alike  ; but  five  of  them  did  now  and  then  open  their  mouths 
merely  to  utter  howlings.  On  their  recovery,  all  objedls 
appeared  to  them  as  red  as  fcarlet,  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  roots  of  the  common  henbane  are  ufed  for  anodyne 
necklaces,  to  hang  about  chi’dren’s  necks,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fits,  and  caufe  them  to  breed  their  teeth  eafily  ; but 
this  feems  to  be  merely  a vulgar  application  of  them.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  gives  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  (N°  430,  or  rol.  38.  p.  99.)  of  fome  children  who, 
eating  the  feeds  of  the  common  henbane,  were  affe&ed  with 
intenie  third,  ravings,  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  a profound 
fleep,  which  in  one  of  them  laded  two  days  and  nights. 

Thefe  were  all  recovered  by  bleeding,  blidering,  purging, 
and  vomiting.  What  fir  Hans  obferves  particularly  of  the 
cafe  is,  that  the  delirium  which  was  occafioned  by  thefe 
feeds  was  not  of  the  common  kind,  but  was  of  the  nature 
of  that  produced  by  the  dutroa,  a fpecies  of  itramonium, 
and  by  the  bangue  of  the  Ead  Indies,  which  is  a plant  with 
leaves  like  hemp. 

The  virtues  of  this  feed  may  compenfate  for  the  mifehief  it 
may  do  when  taken  in  an  improper  manner  ; in  the  tooth-ache, 
nothing  is  perhaps  equal  to  it.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions 
an  account  of  a quack  who  cured  this  pain  immediately  by 
burning  theie  feeds,  and  caufing  the  vapour  to  be  received 
into  the  tooth  through  a funnel.  The  empiric  flily  con- 
trived to  have  fome  fmall  maggots  conveyed  at  the  fame 
time  into  a pail  of  water  placed  under  the  perfon’s  head, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  tooth,  by  the 
virtues  of  the  medicine ; but  thefe  being  bred  up  to  their 
4 L 2 • change, 
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change,  became  fmall  beetles,  and  were  doubtlefs  of  the 
common  kind. 

The  leaves  of  the  hyofcyamus,  we  are  told,  were  boiled  in 
broth,  and  eaten  bv  feven  perfons,  who  foon  became  affedled 
with  fymptoms  of  intoxication.  About  three  hours  after- 
wards, three  of  thefe  perfons  were  become  quite  infenfible, 
did  not  know  their  comrades,  talked  incoherently,  and 
were  in  as  high  a delirium  as  people  in  the  rage  of  a 
fever.  All  of  them  had  low  irregular  pulfes,  Havered  and 
frequently  changed  colour ; their  eyes  looked  fiery,  and 
they  caught  at  whatever  lay  next  them,  calling  out  that  it 
was  going  to  fall.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  ann.  1750. 

Henbane  is  poifonous  to  birds  and  dogs ; but  horfes, 
cows,  goats,  and  fwine  are  not  affedled  by  it.  Neverthelefs, 
this  plant,  under  proper  management,  may  be  fafely  em- 
ployed, and  in  many  cafes  may  be  found  an  adlive  and  ufe- 
ful  lemedy.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  its  anodyne 
effedls  were  experienced  by  Diofcorides,  and  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  internally  and  externally  by  fubfequent  wri- 
ters, particularly  by  Celfus  ; and  in  hemorrhagic  difeafes 
the  feeds  were  fuccefsfully  given  by  Plater,  Foreilus,  and 
Boyle.  It  was,  however,  for  a long  time  difufed,  till  baron 
Stoerck  publifhed  feveral  cafes  of  different  difeafes,  in 
which  an  extradf,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  this  plant, 
has  been  difeovered  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy.  Thefe 
difeafes,  as  the  baron  dates  them,  are  internal  i'pafms  and 
convulfions,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  madnefs,  melancholy, 
epilepfy,  inveterate  head-aches,  hosmoptyfis,  and  a trouble- 
fome  cough,  accompanying  the  laft-mentioned  complaint. 
The  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes  is  confirmed  by  Collin,  who  ex- 
tended the  dofe  of  the  extract  to  24  or  30  grains  a day. 
But  from  the  experiments  of  Greeding,  who  tried  it  in  40 
cafes  of  melancholia,  mania,  and  epileplia,  the  refult  was 
very  different  : it  appears,  however,  to  be  an  ufeful  ano- 
dyne ; and  as  it  ufually  opens  the  body,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufiy  fubftituted  for  opium,  where  the  aftringency  of 
the  latter  becomes  an  objection  to  its  ufe.  Dr.  Culien  is 
of  opinion,  that  in  epilepfy  and  various  convulfive  affections, 
the  extract  of  henbane  has  no  great  virtue,  different  from 
or  fuperior  to  that  of  opium.  Dr.  Withering  found  it 
beneficial  in  a cafe  of  difficult  deglutition.  Stoerck  and  fome 
others  recommend  the  extract  in  the  dofe  of  one  grain  or 
two  ; but  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  he  feldom  difi'overed 
its  anodyne  effedls  till  he  had  proceeded  to  dofes  of  eight  or 
ten  grains,  and  fometimes  to  15  and  even  to  20.  The  leaves 
are  laid  to  have  been  applied  externally  with  advantage 
in  the  way  of  poultice,  for  refolving  fchirrous  tumours,  and 
for  removing  fome  pains  of  the  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
kind.  Woodw.  Med.  Bot. 

Henbane,  Yellow.  See  Nicotiana  and  Tobacco. 

HENBANE-/o«/e,  in  Natural  Hjlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  a peculiar  infc&  found  very  frequently  on  that  plant 
in  the  fummer  months.  It  is  one  of  the  cimices  of  authors, 
and  is  very  well  deferibed  by  Lifter  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions.  It  is  a very  large  cimex,  of  a fine  red,  fpot- 
ted  with  black.  It  feeds  on  the  juices  of  the  henbane,  whofe 
leaves  and  llalks  it  pierces  with  its  trunk.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  juices  of  this  flunking  plant  become  of  a very 
agreeable  and  aromatic  flavour  in  the  body  of  this  infedl ; 
and  on  trial  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  the  mifehievous 
narcotic,  quality  of  the  plant  may  be  rendered  wholefome, 
and  a good  medicine,  in  the  body  of  this  infed.  Phil. 
Trar.f.  N°  71. 

In  June  and  July  it  is  common  to  fee  feveral  feries  of  ob- 
long orange-coloured  bodies  adhering  to  the  upper  fides  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant ; thefc  arc  the  eggs  of  this  cimex. 
Thefe  eggs  are  white  in  the  belly  of  the  in  fed,  and  wiiitifh 


when  laid  firft  ; but  they  grow  more  deep  coloured  when 
the  young  ones  come  near  the  time  of  hatching.  They  are 
hatched  into  perfed  cimices,  not  into  worms.  Thefe  eggs 
yield  a colour,  which  is  io  fine,  that  it  may  be  worth  intro- 
ducing into  ufe  in  fome  manner;  it  is  a fine  lively  carnation. 
There  needs  no  more  to  obtain  it,  but  the  rubbing  or  cribb- 
ing the  eggs,  while  frefh,  upon  white  paper.  The  infedts 
themfelves  are  fo  common,  that  from  May  to  the  end  of 
June  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  find  a plant  without  them  : and 
the  eggs  are  not  lefs  frequent  in  their  feafon,  in  hot  weather. 
They  are  fometimes  laid  in  May,  but  never  later  than 
June;  their  colour  is  apt  to  fade  of  itfelf ; but  this  might 
probably  be  much  affiffed  as  to  holding,  by  alum,  or  other 
additions. 

HENBIT,  in  Botany.  See  Lamium. 

FI  END  A,  in  Geography.  See  Hands. 

FI  END  AYE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bidaffoa, 
oppofite  to  Fontarabia. 

HENDECAGON,  Endecagon,  or  Undecagon , com- 
pounded of  eleven,  and  yzntt,  angle,  in  Geometry,  a 

figure  which  has  eleven  fides,  and  as  many  angles.  If  each 
fide  of  this  figure  be  1,  its  area  will  be  equal  to  9.3656391; 
= tang.  73  J,  c,  radius  being  1.  (See  Polygon.)  For 
the  method  of  conllrudling  a regular  hendecagon  on  a 
given  line,  fee  alfo  Polygon. 

Hendecagon,  in  Fortification,  is  ufed  for  a place  defended 
by  eleven  bullions. 

HENDECASYLLABUM,  'Ey*  ixoset iMocSgv,  compound- 
ed of  \.o-.Ka,  eleven,  and  ioXK'xtn,  fiyllahle  ; of  1 J 
comprehend,  in  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  a verfe  of  eleven 
fyllables. 

Sapphic  and  Phaleucic  verfes  are,  hendecafyllaba,  or  hev.de- 
cafiyllalic.  E.  gr. 

Sap.  Jam  fatis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae. 

Phal.  Paffer  mortuus  elt  mex  puellse. 

HEND-DEIRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Com. 

HENDERSON,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  a Scotch 
prefbyterian  divine,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  learning 
and  impreffive  eloquence,  was  fent  to  England  as  plenipoten- 
tiary. When  Charles  I.  was  at  Newcaltle  in  1646,  he  en- 
gaged in  a difpute  with  him  about  epifcopacy,  in  whiih 
Heiiderfon  was  overcome.  This  difgrace,  it  is  laid,  hallen- 
ed  his  end,  and  before  his  death  he  expreffed  much  concern 
at  the  part  he  had  taken  againll  the  king. 

Henderson,  in  Geography , the  chief  town  of  Montgo- 
mery county,  North  Carolina,  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yadkin  and  Huarry  rivers,  which  form  the  Great  Pedee: 
its  court-houfe  is  35  miles  from  Salifbury. 

Henderson’s  Grant,  a trad!  of  land  12  miles  fquare  on 
the  peninfula  formed  by  the  junction  of  Geeen  river  with 
the  Ohio,  in  the  ftate  of  Kentucky. 

Henderson,  a county  of  Kentucky,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  grant,  and  containing  1 263  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  340  are  Haves  — Alfo,  a poll-town  of  the 
above  county  ; 786  miles  from  Wafhington. 

FIENDERSON-TOWN,  a poll-town  of  Montgomery 
county,  in  North  Carolina  ; 455  miles  from  Wafhington. 

HENDERSON-VILLE,  a poft-town  of  Nottoway 
county,  Virginia;  204  miles  from  Wafliington.  - Alfo,  a 
poll-town  of  Sumner  county,  Teneffee;  720  miles  fromWalh- 
ington. 

HENDON,  a parilh  and  village  in  the  hundred  of  Goare, 
and  county  of  Middlefex,  England,  is  feven  miles  north  of 
London,  and  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  373  houfes,  in- 
habited 
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habited  by  19 55  perfons.  This  village  is  widely  difperfcd, 
and  its  various  detached  clufters  of  houfes  are  defignated  by 
different  names.  The  parifh  contains  8204  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  300  are  arable,  120  woodland,  and  the  re- 
mainder meadow  and  pafture.  In  this  village  the  abbot  of 
Weftminfter  formerly  had  a palace,  and  pofteffed  a manor 
here.  The  church  is  a large  building,  and  contains  feveral 
monuments,  fome  of  which  commemorate  perfons  of  emi- 
nence. One,  with  an  elligy  in  white  marble,  is  raifed  to  the 
memory  of  lir  William  Rawlinfon,  knt.,  one  of  the  com- 
ntiflioners  of  the  great  feal,  in  the  time  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  Near  this  is  another  for  Edward  Fowler, 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  Auguft  26th,  1714.  Charles 
Johnfon,  a dramatic  writer  of  fome  eminence,  was  buried 
here  March  18th,  1743.  1°  church  is  an  ancient  fquare 

font,  ornamented  with  the  architectural  details,  &C.  peculiar 
to  the  Norman  era.  In  this  village  are  an  alms-houte,  and 
two  charity  fchools.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hendon  are  feveral 
pleafant  and  handfome  feats  and  villas.  At  Mill-hill  the  late 
Peter  Collinfon  formed  and  planted  a botanical  garden. 
Hendon-place,  belonging  to  George  Snow,  efq.  is  a fine 
feat.  In  Brent-llreet,  near  the  church,  is  the  ancient  man- 
fioo  of  the  Whithcotcs,  now  the  property  and  refidence  of 
John  Cornwell,  efq.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iii. 
quarto. 

HENDOOA,  a circarof  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Boglipour,"  on  the  E.  by  Rajemel  and  Pultanabad,  on  the 
S.  by  Birboom,  and  on  the  W.  by  Curruckpour  ; about  36 
miles  long  and  22  broad  ; the  chief  town  is  Noony. 

HENDOOABAD,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Allaha- 
bad ; 2i  miles  N.NAV.  of  Jionpour. 

HENDU-KESH,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia;  65  miles 
N.E.  of  Bamian. 

HENEAGO  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  ifiands,  about 
40  miles  long,  and  from  five  to  ten  broad.  N.  lat.  21  5'. 
W.  long.  73  . 

Heneago  Key,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Bahamas.  N. 
lat.  21°  4c'.  W.  long.  72  46'. 

HENED-Penny,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a cuftomary  payment 
of  money  intlead  of  hens,  at  Clmftmas.  It  is  mentioned 
in  a charter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  ii. 
p.  327.  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may  be  hen-penny, galli- 
nagium,  or  a compofition  for  eggs  ; but  Cowel  thinks  it  is 
milprinted  bend-penny,  for  heme  d- penny,  or  hi  ad-penny. 

HENFLING’j  Temperament  of  the  Muf.cal  Seale.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  171J, 
l6mo.  edition,  pp.  406  and  416,  M.  Sauveur  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  divilion  of  the  ofitave  into  50  equal  parts  by 
M.  Henfl  ing,  to  form  a tempered  fyftem,  of  which  the 
mean  tone  is  eight  and  the  major  limnia  is  five  of  thefe  parts: 
the  temperaments  of  the  different  intervals  being  (hewn  in 
eptemerids  and  logarithms  in  M Sauveur’s  table,  p.  416  as 
above.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  alfo,  at  page  1 76  of  his  “ Har- 
monics,” gives  the  temperaments  of  this  fyftem  (forgetting, 
however,  to  mention  M.  Henflmg)  and  (hews,  that  it  agrees 
indefinitely  near  with  his  fyftem  of  equal  harmony,  in  throe 
oftaves.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  fcholia  to  Mr.  Farey’s  mu- 
(ical  theorems,  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi. 
p.  70,  (hew,  that  the  fifths  in  this  fyftem  arc  each  flattened 
3 04S 1 1 fchifmas,  and  by  thefe  theorems,  or  the  corollaries 
at  p 374,  all  the  other  temperaments  and  the  wolves  can  be 
readily  calculated. 

HENG,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-fi.  N.  lat.  22  36.  E. 
long.  108  35'. 

HENG  1ST,  in  Biography,  the  firft  Saxon  chief  who 
obtained  a fettlement  in  Britain,  was  faid  to  be  a defendant 


of  Woden,  whom  the  Saxons  worftiipped  as  a god.  Hen- 
gift  was  in  high  eftimation  among  his  countrymen,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Northern  coaft  of  Germany,  on  account  of 
his  great  valour.  When  the  Britons,  wearied  with,  and 
unable  to  refill  the  incurJions  of  the  Pifls  and  Scots,  fent 
a fupplicant  embaffy  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  Hen- 
gilt  and  his  brother  Horfa  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in 
449  brought  over  ah  army  of  (ixteen  hundred  men,  whom 
they  difembarked  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  They  were  after- 
wards joined  by  five  thoufand  more  of  their  countrymen, 
and  not  only  defeated  the  common  enemy  with  great  (laugh- 
ter, but  determined  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in  the  country 
which  they  came  to  defend.  They  (hortly  after  found  means 
to  quarrel  with  the  Britons  about  their  promifed  rewards, 
and  commenced  open  hollilities  againft  them.  Vortigern,  a 
weak  and  vicious  king,  was  depofed  by  his  Britifh  fubjefls, 
and  his  (on  Vortimcr  placed  at  their  head.  Under  his  com- 
mand many  battles  were  fought  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Saxons,  in  which  the  latter,  under  Hengift,  committed 
the  moll  cruel  devaftations,  till  he  became  entire  mailer  o€ 
Kent,  of  which  dillricl,  including  Middlefex,  Effex,  and 
part  of  Surry,  he  took  the  title  of  king,  about  eight  years 
alter  his  firft  arrival  The  conquerors  confided  chiefly  of 
three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  who  pafted 
under  one  common  appellation,  fometimes  of  Saxons,  fome- 
times  of  Angles,  and  (peaking  the  fame  language,  and  being 
governed  by  the  fame  inftitutions,  they  were  led,  as  well 
from  thefe  caufes  as  from  their  common  filtered,  to  unite 
themfelves  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Hengift  made 
Canterbury  the  feat  of  royalty,  where  he  died  in  488, 
tranfmitting  his  newly  acquired  dominions  to  his  ions. 
Hume. 

FIENG-TCHEOU,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of 
the  firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  fituated  on 
the  river  Heng,  which  runs  into  a lake,  called  Tong-ting. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  paper.  Near  it  are 
mines  of  filver,  not  allowed  to  be  wrought.  N.  lat.  26  56'. 
E.  long.  1 120. 

HEN-HARRIER,  in  Ornithology.  See  FaI.CO  Cya- 
neus. 

HEN-HOUSE,  a place  or  building  for  confining  or 
flickering  poultry. 

H ENID  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfm,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Gnerden. 

HENTOCHAS,  ‘Hwo^o:,  Auriga,  in  AJlronrmy,  a nor- 
thern conllellation.  See  Auriga. 

HENIOCHI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Sarma- 
tia,  who  inhabited  the  northern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Ac- 
cording to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  they  trace  their  defeent 
from  two  conduflors  of  the  chariots  of  the  Diofcuri, 
who  had  founded  the  town  of  Diofcurias  in  this  place. 
Thefe  people  were  much  acidified  to  piracy. 

HENLEY,  John,  in  Biography,  known  by  the  name  of 
“ Orator  Henley,”  was  fon  of  a clergyman  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  in  Eeicefterftiire,  where  he  was  born  in  1692.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  free-fehool  of  his  native  town, 
and  partly  at  Okeham,  in  Rutlandftiire.  When  he  was 
about  17  years  of  age  he  was  entered  of  St.  John’s  college', 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  While  he  was  under-gra- ' 
duate  he  fent  a letter  to  the  Spectator,  which  was  published 
as  the  396th  number  of  that  work.  After  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  undertook  tlie  care  of  a fchool 
at  Melton  Mowbray,  which  he  raifed  from  a very  low  to  a 
flouri filing  condition.  Here  he  obtained  a curacy,  and 
acquired  celebrity  as  a preacher.  Flattered  by  his  friends,  he 
began  to  conceive  himfelf  adapted  to  fome  more  important 
fphere  of  action,  and  under  this  perfuafion  he  refigned  his 

fchool 
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fehool  and  curacy,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  was  much  followed  as  a preacher,  and 
was  frequently  engaged  in  pleading  the  caufe  of  charity. 
He  publiflied  a tranllation  of  “ Pliny’s  EpifUes:’’  of  fome 
of  the  works  of  the  abbe  Vertot,  of  “ Montfaucon’s  Ita- 
lian Travels,”  and  other  works.  He  looked  for  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  and  had  been  promifed  it ; but  all 
his  hopes  being  difappointed,  he  opened  a chapel  of  his  own, 
and  attradbed  crowded  audiences,  but  his  manners  were  light 
and  trifling,  and  aiming  at  nothing  but  popularity,  he  ac- 
quired no  refpedfability,  and  was  in  a (nort  time  followed 
only  by  the  very  lovvelt  orders  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
vulgarity  and  licentioufnefs  of  his  addreffes  were  fuited. 
He  removed  to  a hired  room  near  Eincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
where  he  pradtifed  the  molt  miferable  tricks  to  collect  mo- 
ney. He  died  in  the  year  1756. 

H enl E Y -upon -1  'hames , in  Geography,  a market  town  and 
parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Beniield,  and  county-  of  Oxford, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the 
bafe  of  fome  high  grounds,  which  follow  the  courfe  of  that 
.river.  Dr.  Plot  calls  it  “ the  ancientelt  town  in  the  coun- 
ty,” but  he  has  neither  adduced  fadf  nor  argument  to  fup- 
port  his  conjedture.  This  name  he  derives  from  Hen,  ligni- 
fying  old,  and  Ley,  a place.  In  an  infpeximus  granted  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  corporation  of  Henley,  it  is  called 
Hanlegauz,  and  Hanneburg.  By'  charter  the  town  is  incor- 
porated, and  governed  by  a high-fteward,  recorder,  mayor, 
10  aldermen,  and  26  burgeffes.  Here  are  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfdays,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The  malting  bulinefs 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  ; and  is  a fource  of  profit  and 
employ  to  many  perfons.  Over  the  Thames,  at  this  place, 
is  a handfome  Hone  bridge,  the  key  Itones  in  the  centre  arch 
of  which  were  fculptured  by  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darner. 
Near  the  bridge  is  a fpacious  church,  with  a fquare  tower, 
moftly  of  flint.  In  the  town  are  three  free-fchools,  and  other 
charitable  endowments.  The  petty  fefiions  are  held  here. 
In  the  year  1800  the  town  confided  of  635  houfes,  and  2948 
inhabitants. 

About  one  mile  from  the  town  is  Park-Place,  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Malmfburyu  The  grounds  are  finely  adorned 
with  hanging  woods  ; and  in  a field  adjoining  the  park  is  an 
ancient  and  very  curious  Druidical  temple,  which  the  late 
general  Conway  caufed  to  be  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Jer- 
fey.  The  Hones  have  been  placed  in  the  lame  relative  pofi- 
tions  as  they  were  originally  found. 

Henley  in  Arden,  a market  town  and  chapelry  in  the  parifh 
.of  Wootton-wawen,  and  hundred  of  Barichway,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  England,  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a fmall  river 
at  the  ddtance  of  about  10  miles  from  Warwick.  In  the 
year  1800  the  town  coniiited  of  245  houfes,  and  contained 
1098  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Peter  de 
Montford  obtained  the  grant  of  a weekly  “ mercate,”  or 
market,  for  this  place,  and  a yearly  fair  for  two  days.  The 
chapel  in  this  town  was  built  about  the  41 H year  of  Edward 
III.  d’s  reign,  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
26th  of  Henry  VI.  a hofpital  was  built  here  for  the  relief  of 
poor  people  and  Hrangers.  Dugdale  deferibes  19  (hields  of 
arms  which  were  painted  on  the  glafs  of  the  chapel  win- 
dows. Dugdale’s  Antiquities  of  Warwickfhire,  fol.  1656. 

Henley -houfe,  a Hation  or  fadfory  of  Canada,  belonging 
to  the  Hudfon  Bay  company,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Albany 
river  ; 150  miles  S.W.  of  Albany  fort.  N.  lat.  51  14'  27". 
W.  long.  85  5'  54  '• 

HENLOPEN  Cape,  a cape  of  America,  which  forms 
the  S.W.  fide  of  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  and  cape 
Mary  on  the  N.E.  fide  ; 28  miles  apart.  It  lies  in  N.  lat. 
38  50'.  W.  long.  75  26.  Here  is  a handfome  light-houfe, 


maintained  at  the  annual  expence  of  about  650/.,  and  vifible 
at  fea  at  the  diflnnce  of  10  leagues. 

HEN-MOULD  Soil,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  other  counties,  to  ex- 
prefs  a black,  hollow,  fpungv,  and  mouldering  earth,  ufually 
found  at  the  bottoms  of  hills. 

It  is  an  earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  be- 
Caufe  it  will  never  fettle  clofe  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep  it 
diffidently  Heady  while  it  is  growing  up,  without  which,  the 
farmers  obferve,  it  either  does  not  grow  well ; or  if  it  Item 
to  thrive,  as  it  will  in  fome  years,  the  growth  is  rank,  and 
yields  much  Hraw,  but  little  ear. 

It  is  too  moiH,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attributed 
this  ranknefs  of  the  crop  in  fome  years  ; and  the  occafion  of 
its  retaining  fo  much  moillure  is,  that  it  ufually  has  a bed  of 
a Hiff  clay,  which  will  not  let  the  water  run  off  into  the  under 
ffrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a black,  rich, 
and  denfe  earth,  with  ffreaks  of  a whitifh  mould  in  many 
parts.  This  fort  of  hen-mould  is  ufually  found  very  rich 
and  fertile.  Moreton’s  Northamp.  p.  37. 

HENNA,  in  Botany,  the  Arabian  name  of  the  Latvfonta 
inernus . See  Alhen  and  Alcanna. 

HENNA  BERG,  in  Geography, zcounty  and  principality  of 
Germany,  iituatedN.of  the  bifhoprie  ofWurzburg, extending 
about  24  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  22  from  E.  to  W.  The  land 
bears  corn  and  tobacco.  It  abounds  with  foreffs  and  moun- 
tains, mines  of  copper,  filver,  iron,  and  Heel,  medicinal  fprings 
and  fait  water.  The  principal  of  its  13  towns  are  the  Wer- 
ra,  Schleufs,  Sclnvartza,  and  Felde.  The  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans  : four  miles  S.  of  Meinungen. 

HENNADYS,  the  moH  ancient  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
known  in  Egypt.  They  poffefs  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horfes  ; and  with  their  allies  can  muffer  from  900  to 
loco  cavalry. 

HENNLBOND,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt  of 
Lorient,  feated  on  the  Blavet,  which  is  navigable  for  veffels 
of  a moderate  fize.  The  place  contains  4548,  and  the  can- 
ton 13,752  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  190  kiliometres,  in 
four  communes.  It  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  corn, 
iron,  honey,  &c.  N.  lat.  470  49  . E.  long.  3 1 1 '. 

HEN-NEISHAH,  a powerful  and  warlike,  but  a 
genteel  and  comely  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  mod  fruitful,  as 
well  as  the  molt  extenfive  dillridt  of  Numidia,  in  Africa. 
It  lies  betwixt  the  rivers  Hameefe  and  Myfkim-Anah,  the 
latter  being  the  mod  fouthern,  the  former  the  mod  northern 
branch  of  the  Mc-jerdah,  and  is  in  every  part  of  it  watered 
by  fome  choice  fountain  or  rivulet. 

HENNERSDORF,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neiffe  ; eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Neiffe. 

HENNEVEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didridf  of  Boulogne  ; three  leagues  E.  of  Boulogne. 

HENNIN  Lietaiid,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dill ridt  of  Arras  ; three  and  a half  leagues  N.N  E.  of 
Arras. 

HENNINGES,  Jerome,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  fecond  century,  was  a native  of  Germany,  a difciple  of 
Melandthon,  and  became  diflinguifhed  by  his  genealogical 
refearches.  His  principal  works  are  (1)  “ Geiiealogke  Fa- 
miliarum  Saxouicarum,”  publifhed  at  Plamburgh  in  folio, 
1596:  (2)  “ Theatrum  Genealogicum  omnium  jEtaturn  et 
Monarchiarum  Familias  complcdbens.”  This  is  a vad  compi- 
lation, containing  the  Jevvifh  families  from  Adam  to  the  de- 
Hrudtion  of  Jerufalem : the  origin  of  all  other  nations,  and 
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the  families  of  the  fecond  and  third  monarchies  : the  families 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  thofe  of  all  the  principal 
modern  kingdoms.  Moreri. 

HENNUYER,  John,  a French  prelate,  illuflrious  for  the 
humanity  and  fpirit  which  he  difplayed  in  oppoling  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  Protellants  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was  born 
at  St.  Quintin,  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1497.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  palled  through 
the  various  duties  of  his  fituation  with  diltinguilhed  reputa- 
tion. In  1539  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  ; was  appointed  profeflbr  of  theo- 
logy in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  felcfted  to  fuperintend 
the  iludies  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  afterwards  king  of  Na- 
varre In  1553  he  was  appointed  confelfor  to  Henry  II. ; 
hi  1557  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Lodere,  from  which, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Lifieux. 
In  this  fituation  he  acquired  immortal  honour,  by  refilling 
the  infamous  projedt  of  the  court  to  follow  up  the  maffacre  at 
Paris  on  St.  Baitholomew’s  day,  by  the  murder  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  his  diocefe.  Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the 
court,  this  adt  of  virtue  extorted  from  the  king  a high 
commendation  of  the  bilhop’s  firmnefs  and  humanity.  He 
died  in  1577,  at  which  time  lie  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
theology  at  Paris.  Moreri. 

HENOTHRIX,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a fly 
of  the  feticauda,  or  hair-tailed  kind.  This  is  diltinguilhed 
from  the  others  by  having  only  one  hair,  and  is  called  alio 
hy  fome  umfetn.  The  whole  body  of  this  fpecies  is  blacK, 
except  the  middle  of  the  back  and  belly,  which  are  red  ; 
the  wino-s  are  filvery,  and  the  antennae  very  fmall  and  black. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  warm  climates,  and  is  ufually 
found  fitting  on  the  ammi,  or  bilhop’s  weed  ; whence  it  is 
called  by  fome  the  ammi  fly. 

HENOTICUM,  ‘Hiotixov,  q-  d.  reconciliativs  ; of  hou,  I 
unite,  in  Church  H'tjlory,  a famous  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno, 
publilhed  A.  D.  482,  and  intended  to  reconcile  and  rc-unite 
the  Eutychians  with  the  Catholics. 

It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  with  the  afiifiance  of  the  friends 
of  Peter  Mongus  and -Peter  Trullo. 

The  lling  of  this  edict  lies  here  ; that  it  repeats  and  con- 
firms all  that  had  been  enafted  in  the  councils  of  Nice, 
Conftantinople,  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  again!!  the  Arians, 
Nellorians,  and  Eutychians,  without  making  any  particular 
mention  of  the  council  of  Cnalcedon.  It  is  in  iorm  of  a 
letter,  addreffed  by  Zeno  to  the  bilhops,  prielts,  monks,  and 
people  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  It  was  oppofed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  condemned  in  form  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICHEMO’NT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  di drift  of  Sancerre,  3$  leagues  S.  of  Aubigny.  The 
place  contains  2633,  and  the  canton  7087  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

HEN  RIC  IANS,  in  Eccljiajlical  Hi/lory,  a left  fo  called 
from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a monk,  and  hermit, 
undertook  to  reform  the  fu perdition  and  vice3  of  the  clergy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  left  Laufannc,  in  Switzerland,  and,  re- 
moving from  different  places,  at  length  fettled  at  Thouloufe, 
in  the °y ear  1 147,  and  there  exercifcd  his  miniilerial  funftion, 
till  being  overcome  by  the  oppohtion  of  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  and  condemned  by  pope  Eugenios  III.  at  a coun- 
cil affer  bled  at  Rheims,  be  was  committed  fo  a dole  prifun 
in  1 48,  where  he  loon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  re- 
tted the  baptifm  of  infants  ; feverely  ccnfured  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy  ; treated  the  fedivals  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  with  the  utmoit  contempt,  and  held  clandef. 


tine  affemblies  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doftrines.  Mo- 
fiieim’s  Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  Set  Petrobrussians. 

HENRICKSWALD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffian 
Lithuania  ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Tilfit.  N.  lat.  47^  18'. 
E.  long.  2 ' 36'. 

HENRICO,  a county  of  America,  in  Virginia,  about 
30  miles  long  and  7 broad,  containing  4541  free  inhabitants, 
and  4608  Haves.  It  is  furrounded  by  Hanover,  Charles 
city,  Goochland  counties,  and  Janies  river.  The  coal- 
mines of  this  county  have  produced  confiderable  profit  to 
the  proprietors.  Its  chief  town  is  Richmond. 

HENRIQUELLE,  a remarkable  fait  pond  in  the 
Spanifii  part  of  the  bland  of  St.  Domingo,  about  22  leagues 
in  circuit,  inhabited  by  lizards  and  alligators,  and  land-tor- 
toifes,  of  a large  fize.  The  central  part  is  an  ifiand,  about 
two  leagues  long,  and  one  wide,  in  which  is  a fpring  of  frefii 
water,  well  (locked  with  cabritoes,  and  hence  called  “ Ca- 
b ito  Ifiand.”  This  pond  is  about  1 1 leagues  E.  of  Port- 
au-Prince. 

HENRY  I.  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany,  was 
fon  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  a daughter  of  the  emperor 
Arnulph.  He  was  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  and  was 
efteemed  a perfon  of  great  confequence  when  the  emperor 
Conrad  I.  on  his  death-bed,  fent  him  the  infignia  of  his 
office,  and  an  affembly  of  the  nobles  confirmed  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  in  919.  His  iirlt  concern  as  emperor  was 
to  reftore  concord  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  in  which 
lie  fucceeded  ; he  next  defeated  the  Hungarians,  who  invaded 
his  dominions  ; and  then  marching  northwards  againft  the 
Vandals,  drove  them  out  of  Saxony,  and  exterminated  the 
whole  nation  on  the  fiiores  of  the  Baltic.  He  vanquifiied 
the  Bohemians,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Danes,  and  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Lorraine.  The  emperor,  having 
finiflied  his  plans  with  regard  to  foreign  Hates,  employed 
himfelf  in  regulating  the  police  of  his  dominions,  in  making 
good  laws,  in  building  cities,  and  in  propagating  the  ChriL 
tian  religion  among  neighbouring  heathen  tribes.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  they  made  an 
irruption  in  932,  with  a large  army,  the  main  body  of  which 
he  defeated  with  prodigious  daughter.  Having  reftored 
peace  and  good  order  into  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he 
determined  to  comply  with  the  pope’s  invitation  to  receive 
from  him  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  died  on  his  journey,  at  the 
age  of  fixty.  This  was  in  the  year  936,  but  he  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the  fucceffion  to  the  empire  fettled  by 
the  princes  upon  his  fon  Otho.  Henry  was  accounted  one 
of  the  ableft  princes  of  his  time,  equally  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  war  and  peace,  and  zealoufiy  attached  to  the 
filtered s of  religion.  Univer.  HfiL 

Henry  II.  emperor,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  elefted  to  ■ 
the  imperial  throne  in  1CO2,  to  fucceed  his  coufin  Otho 
III.  The  troubles  excited  in  Germany  by  the  king 
of  Poland;  and  a revolt  of  the  Sclavonians,  gave  full 
employment  to  his  arms  for  fome  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  1005,  that  he  was  able  to  march  to  Italy,  and  receive 
the  crown  at  Pavia.  On  his  return  to  Germany  lie  had  new 
troubles  to  contend  with,  and  new  wars  to  engage  in.  To 
avoid  thefe  calamities,  he  would  gladly  have  refigned  the 
fplendour  of  the  throne,  and  have  retired  to  a monaftery. 
He  was,  however,  diffuadeo  from  the  project,  refumed  hisac- 
cufiomed  activity,  and  in  1014  repaffed  into  Italy,  and  receiv- 
ed the  crown  at  Rome  from  pope  Bcnedift  VI II.,  to  whom 
he  promifed  fidelity.  His  wife,  Cunegunda,  was  accufcd  of 
want  of  chafiity,  and  (lie  thought  it  neceffary  to  vindicate 
her -honour  by  undergoing  the  ordeal ; whether  this  was  a 
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Satisfactory  proof  of  her  innocence  may  be  doubted,  fince  it 
is  well  known  that  the  emperor,  though  married  to  her, 
lived  in  a perpetual  Hate  of  continence,  fo  that,  fays  the 
hillorian,  any  conjugal  dishonour  he  underwent  is  neither  to 
be  wondered  at  nor  pitied.  The  lafl  tranfa&ion  of  this  reign 
was  an  interview  between  the  emperor  and  Robert  king  of 
France,  in  which  they  agreed  upon  certain  regulations  of 
church  and  Hate,  for  the  benefit  of  their  refpettive  domi- 
nions. Henry  died  in  1021,  after  a profpcrous  but  unquiet 
reign  of  twenty  years.  The  reverence  in  which  he  held 
the  church,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  The  Holy,  and 
he  and  his  emprefs  have  been  enrolled  among  the  Romifh 
faints. 

Henry  III.  emperor,  furnamed  the  Black,  fucceeded 
to  the  empire  at  the  deceafe  of  his  father  Conrad  II.  in 
1039.  Scarcely  had  he  afeended  the  throne  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  againfi  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  whom 
he  fubdued.  In  1046,  he  marched  into  Italy,  where  three 
popes  had  been  contending  for  the  holy  fee,  which  at  length 
was  conferred  upon  a fourth  competitor,  Gregory  VI. 
The  emperor,  offended  at  this  election,  caufed  the  pontiff  to 
be  depofed,  and  a German  bifhop  to  be  placed  in  the  papal 
chair,  by  the  name  of  Clement  II.  who  then  inverted  the 
heads  of  Henry  and  his  emprefs  with  the  imperial  crown. 
On  this  fubjedt  new  difputes  occurred,  and  it  was  not  till 
Visitor  II.  was  chofen  by  the  Romans,  and  his  eleftion  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor,  that  the  contending  claims  were 
for  a time  quieted.  Another  war  in  Hungary  employed  his 
arms,  which  was  fucceeded  by  troubles  in  Bavaria,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tyrannical  government  of  its  young  duke. 
Henry,  Without  helitation,  diverted  him  of  his  dominions, 
which  he  conferred  on  his  own  ion,  then  an  infant.  In 
1033,  the  emperor  again  vifited  Italy,  and  was  prefent  in  a 
council  held  at  Florence,  and  after  a progrefs  through  the 
country  he  returned  to  Germany.  At  this  period,  the 
empire  was  affiiited  with  famine,  which  was  aggravated  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Sclaves  into  Saxony,  in  which  they 
defeated  the  imperial  general,  and  ravaged  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Henry  was  overwhelmed  with  thefe  difallers,  and 
having  convoked  a diet  at  Goflar,  in  which  his  fon  was 
acknowledged  king  of  the  Romans,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died  in  1056,  after  a reign  of  feventeen  years. 

Henry  IV.  the  Great,  fon  and  fuceeffor  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  but  fix  years  old  when  his  father  died  ; the 
regency  was  committed  to  his  mother,  the  emprefs  Agnes, 
who  became  unpopular,  becauie  (lie  bad  not  power  to  pre- 
vent many  intelline  commotions  and  was  accordingly  dif- 
pofleffed  of  her  authority  in  1062.  The  guardianfhip  of 
the  young  emperor  was  committed  to  the  archbvlhops  of 
Cologn  and  Bremen,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  accufed 
of  encouraging  the  young  prince  in  every  ipecies  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  order  to  maintain  an  influence  over  him.  Henry 
early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a native  courage,  and  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  took  tip  his  refidcnce  at 
‘Goflar  in  Saxony,  with  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  quelling  the 
laxvlefs  proceedings  which  had  long  prevai'ed  in  that  country. 
To  this  end  he  eredted  a number  of  cailles,  which  obliged 
him  to  lay  taxes  upon  his  people,  who  formed  a confederacy 
again!!  his  authority.  An  agreement  foon  followed,  but  his 
repeated  mifconduCt  deprived  him  of  the  attachment  of  his 
belt  friends,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  met  together  to 
confider  on  the  propriety  of  his  depofition  ; but  he  heard  of 
their  proceedings,  and,  by  folemn  promifes  of  amendment, 
appealed  their  difp'calure.  A revolt  of  the  Saxons  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Henry  in  perfon  gave  them  a terrible  defeat, 
and,  purfuing  his  victory,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole 
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country,  and  reduced  them  to  fue  for  peace  on  any  terms. 
In  the  mean  time,  Hildebrand  had  been  elevated  to  the  pope- 
dom under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  to  which,  though  not 
pleafing  to  the  emperor,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obje&. 
The  firft  a£ts  of  the  pontiff  were  levelled  at  the  em- 
peror; thefe  and  other  infults  he  for  fome  time  bore  with 
apparent  patience,  till  at  length  Gregory  fummoned 
him  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  anfwer  to  various  accufa- 
tions  with  which  he  flood  charged.  Henry,  in  his  turn, 
caufed  the  pope  to  be  folemnly  depofed  at  an  afiembly  of 
prelates  at  Worms  in  1076.  Gregory,  to  be  revenged  on 
his  adverfary,  depofed  and  excommunicated  the  emperor  ; a 
civil  war  enfued,  in  which  Henry,  deferted  by  his  own  par- 
tifaus,  on  whom  he  depended,  was  reduced  to  humble  himfelf 
as  the  only  refource  of  faving  his  crown.  Fie  went  to  Italy 
and  made  his  fubmiflion,  but  Gregory  was  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed. (See  Guecory.)  Henry  now  refolvcd  upon  ven- 
geance. The  electors  chofe  Rodolphus  duke  of  Suabia, 
and  the  pope  confirmed  the  title,  but  Henry  attacked  and 
defeated  his  competitor,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  then 
called  a council,  which  depofed  the  pope,  and  elefted  in 
his  room  the  archbifliop  of  Ravenna.  In  1106,  his  fon 
Henry  aflumed  the  title,  and  feized  upon  the  imperial  trea- 
furcs  at  Spires,  but  finding  that  his  father  was  likely  to 
prove  the  ltrongelt,  he  aftedted  remorfe,  threw  himfelf  at 
the  emperor's  feet,  obtained  forgivenefs,  and  then  perfuaded 
him  to  difband  the  army.  As  foon  as  this  was  done,  he  con- 
fined his  father  a prifoner  in  his  own  houfe,  and  then  calling 
an  afiembly  at  Mentz,  he  afiifled  in  his  depofition.  This 
aft  was  performed  with  the  moft  indecent  and  unfeeling 
rigour.  The  prelates  (hatched  off  his  crown,  dragged  the 
aged  monarch  from  his  throne,  and  tore  from  his  back  the 
royal  robes.  In  the  midff  of  this  outrage,  Henry,  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  exclaimed,  “ Great  God  ! 
thou  art  truly  the  God  of  vengeance  ! I have  finned,  I con- 
fefs,  and  have  merited  this  fhame  by  the  follies  of  my  youth, 
and  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  punifli  traitors  for  their  lerjury  and 
ingratitude.”  His  mind  was  afterwards  fo  far  overcome  by 
the  accumulation  of  his  misfortunes,  that  he  made  a volun- 
tary refignation  of  the  crown  in  his  foil’s  favour,  befeechkig, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  abfolution  from  the  Sentence  of  excom- 
munication. This  was  refufed,  and  it  redounds  to  the  in- 
famy of  his  fon,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  the 
depofed  emperor  was  Suffered  to  want  the  common  necerta- 
ries  of  life.  He  was  reduced  fo  far  as  to  Solicit  from  the 
biihop  of  Spires  an  office  in  the  cathedral,  which  he  himfelf 
had  liberally  endowed,  'fTis  was  refufed,  and  the  humi- 
liated monarch  cried  out  with  a deep  figh  “ pity  me,  my 
dear  friends,  for  I am  touched  with  the  hand  of  the  lord.” 
After  a long  confinement  and  enduring  much  diftrefs  he 
efcaped  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  once  more  acknowledged 
as  lawful  emperor,  and  fortune  Seemed  difpofed  to  Smile  on 
him,  when  he  died  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  remained  five  years  unburied  till  the  Sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  taken  off.  This  emperor  Saw  and  ex- 
perienced the  moft  Serious  vicifiitudes  of  life  ; he  was  a man 
of  active  courage,  which  had  been  tried  in  Sixty -two  battles 
at  which  he  was  pcrfonally  prefent.  He  poflefled  many 
eminent  qualities,  he  was  mild  and  clement  in  his  difpofition, 
and  Singularly  charitable,  but  the  licentioufnefs  of  lus  youth 
laid  a foundation  for  the  misfortunes  and  difgraccs  of  his 
reign. 

Henry  V.  emperor,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1081,  and  feized,  as  we  have  Seen,  upon  the  crown  in  1 ic6. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  involved  in  a difpute 
with  pope  Pafchal,  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  invertitmvs. 
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An  invafion  of  Hungary,  and  an  attempt  to  conquer  Silelia 
from  the  Poles,  employed  his  arms  in  1107,  8,  and  9,  but 
with  no  great  fuccefs.  In  1 no  he  palled  into  Italy  with  a 
powerful  army,  in  the  railing  of  which  he  was  aided  by  a 
large  fum  paid  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife  Matilda,  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  'Henry  I.  of  England.  Pafcal  entered  into 
a treaty  with  him,  containing  ample  conceflions  with  refpcCt 
to  invcllitures^  but  Henry  loon  found  that  he  drd  not  mean 
•to  abide  by  the  pledge,  and  made  the  pope,  his  cardinals, 
and  many  perfons  of  rank,  his  prifoners,  and  after  razing 
the  very  walls  of  Rome  in  feveral  places  he  encamped  in  the 
fields.  Pafchal  now  not  only  gladly  confirmed  the  treaty 
in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  but  crowned  the  emperor  with 
his  own  hands.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  ac- 
companied to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  by  the  pope  and  prin- 
cipal clergy,  but  fcarcely  had  lie  left  their  country  than  they 
annulled  the  agreement,  which  they  contended  was  com- 
pulfory,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded.  A rebellion  in 
fiaxony  foon  followed,  and  Henry,  in  attempting  to  quell  it, 
received  a great  defeat.  The  prelates  and  nobles,  taking 
advantage  of  bis  misfortunes,  immediately  excommunicated 
him.  He  was  continually  involved  in  difputes  till  1122, 
when  he  font  an  embalTy  to  pope  Calixtus  II.  in  order  to 
compromife  their  differences.  In  this  agreement  lie  aban- 
doned  many  of  the  principles  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
tending, and  in  return  received  abfolution,  and  was  reftored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  In  1124  the  emperor, 
at  the  inftigation  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  England, 
invaded  France,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  without  having 
effected  any  thing.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1 1 25,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four.  He  was  a man  of  much  vigour,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  talents  for  government,  but  was  cha- 
racterized by  his  biographers  as  cruel,  haughty,  and  ava- 
ricious. 

Henry  VI.  emperor,  furnamed  the  Severe,  eldeft  fon  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  was  declared  king  of  the 
Romans  by  his  father  in  1 1 84,  when  he  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  He  married,  in  1 1 86,  Conftance,  lifter  and 
heirefs  of  William,  king  of  Sicily.  Frederic,  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land,  left  the  care  of  the  empire  to 
Henry,  who  fuccefsfully  defended  himfelf  againft  the  attack 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  In  1190  lie  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  in  the  following  year 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  with  his  emprefs.  He  then  attempted  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  from  Tancred,  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  emprefs,  and  marched  an  army  into  the  fouth 
of  Italy  for  that  purpofe.  A peftilential  difeafe  feized  on 
his  army,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  But  in  a fhort  time 
afterwards  lie  made  frefh  preparations  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  Richard  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Auftria,  in  his  return 
from  Paleftine,  from  whom  he  was  claimed  by  the  emperor, 
who  hoped  thereby  to  lhare  in  the  ranfom.  The  money 
thus  gained  ferved  to  augment  Henry’s  army.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  1 194,  and  took  the  city  of  Salerno,  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  fo  terribly  revenged  an  affront  they  had 
offered  the  emprefs,  as  jullly  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet 
of  Severe,  or  Cruel.  T ancred  was  now  dead,  but  the  mer- 
cilefs  Henry  purfued  the  widow  and  unoffending  children, 
ftript  them  of  their  kingdom  and  property,  and  confined  the 
females  in  a monaftery,  while  he  mutilated  the  fon  and  put 
out  his  eyes.  In  1196,  after  various  other  afts  of  favage 
tyranny,  the  emperor  caufed  his  fon  Frederic  to  be  crowned 
while  he  lay  in  his  cradle.  He  next  engaged  in  a crufade, 
and  by  his  eloquence  induced  the  princes  of  the  empire  to 
join  in  the  fame  wild  project.  Tliree  armies  were  raifed, 
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with  one  of  which  Henry  proceeded  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Norman  rebels  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  His  cru- 
elties produced  a feries  of  infurrections,  and  at  length  the 
infurgents  were  joined  by  Conftance,  his  emprefs,  who  felt 
for  the  injuries  inflifted  on  her  countrymen.  Henry  was 
befieged  in  a caftle  in  Sicily,  and  was  obliged  to  make  <1 
treaty  on  very  unfavourable  terms,  foon  after  which,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  depart,  lie  was  carried  off  by  illnefs  at 
Meflina,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

Henry  \ II.  emperor,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  was  elected 
to  the  imperial  crown  in  1308,  on  the  death  of  the  entperor 
Albert.  One  of  the  early  aCls  of  his  government  was  the 
expullion  ot  the  Jews  from  Germany,  in  order  that  he  might, 
have  an  opportunity  of  pillaging  them.  He  then  prepared 
to  march  into  Italy,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were  dif- 
trafted  by  the  oppofite  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibel- 
lines.  At  firft  the  pope  raifed  a confederacy  againft  him, 
but  lie  was  admitted  into  moft  of  the  Lombard  towns,  and 
received  the  imperial  crown  at  Milan.  He  attacked  and 
took  Brefcia  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  in  1312  pre- 
fented  himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
After  many  other  warlike  a&s,  he  died  at  the  convent  of 
Buonconvento  in  1313,  at  the  age  of  5:. 

Henry  Raspox,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  ele&ed 
emperor  by  the  ecclefiaftical  princes  in  1246,  when  pope 
Innocent  II.  had  depofed  Frederick  II.  ; but  the  newly 
made  emperor  died  in  the  following  year  of  a wound  in- 
flicted while  he  was  contending  with  fiis  competitor. 

Henry  I.  king  of  France,  fon  of  king  Robert,  was 
affociated  to  the  crown  in  1026,  and  fucceeded  to  the  entire 
regal  authority  in  1031.  His  mother,  Conftance  of  Pro- 
vence, excited  a revolt  againft  him  in  favour  of  her  younger 
fon  Robert,  but  without  fuccefs.  Henry  died,  with  the 
reputation  of  a valiant  commander  and  a good  king,  in  the. 
year  1060,  aged  55  years.  He  had,  previoufly  to  his  death, 
caufed  his  eldeft  fon  Philip,  then  feven  years  of  age,  to  be 
confecrated  at  Rheims.  Univer.  Hift. 

He  nry  II.  king  of  France,  fon  of  Francis  I.  was  born 
in  15 1 8,  and  came  into  poffelfton  of  the  crown  in  1543,  at 
which  time  France  was  at  war  with  England.  In  1550 
peace  was  reftored,  and  Boulogne  furrendered  to  the  French 
for  a very  large  fum.  The  year  following  a league  was 
entered  into,  between  him  and  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, againft  Charles  V.  which  produced  a ruinous  war  to 
France.  In  1559,  Henry  concluded  a dishonourable  peace, 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  wounded  at  a tournament  by 
a lance,  of  which  he  died.  Henry  II.  was  poffeffed  of  fe- 
veral of  thofe  qualities  which  render  a king  of  France  po- 
pular ; lie  was  warlike,  gallant,  magnificent,  eloquent,  and 
a patron  of  learning  ; but  he  was  diffolute,  prodigal,  and 
inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked, that  during  this  reign  great  feverities  were  exercifed 
upon  the  French  Proteftants,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  one 
inftanee  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent  at  a dreadful  execution 
of  thefe  unhappy  people,  the  idea  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
haunted  his  memory  fo  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  lame  mo- 
ment that  he  was  murdering  the  French  Proteftants  without 
any  feelings  of  compunction,  he  was  making  a league  with 
thofe  of  Germany. 

Henry  III.  king  of  France,  third  fon  of  Henry  II. 
fucceeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1573.  While  lie  was 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  Poles  elected  him  to  their  throne  on  the 
death  of  Sigifmund  Augu ftus ; but  he  renounced  it  on  taking 
poffeflion  of  that  of  France.  He  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Huguenots,  in  which  toleration  was  granted  them.  This 
was  revoked  in  1386,  when  the  Proteftant  princes,  of  whom 
Henry  king  of  Navarre  was  the  chief,  had  recourfe  to  arms. 
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The  kinj  of  Navarre  defeated,  in  15S7,  the  Catholic  army.. 
The  duke  of  Guife,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  a fignal 
advantage  over  the  Huguenots  and  their  allies  ; but  on  his 
marching  to  Pans  the  gates  were  {hut  again  11  him.  The 
people,  however,  were  attached  to  Guife,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  his  capital,  which  was  commanded  by 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  league.  111118  France  was  divided 
into  three  parties,  the  Royaliffs,  the  Guifes,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots. At  length  the  two  firff  were  reconciled  in  appear- 
ance, but  Henry  caufed  the  duke  to  be  affailinated  with  his 
brother  the  cardinal.  The  flames  of  civil  war  broke  out  with 
additional  fury.  The  pope  excommunicated  the  king,  and 
his  own  parliament  inilituted  a criminal  procefs  again  It  him. 
In  this  exigency  he  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  fet  out  on  his  march  to  Paris,  blit  the  face  of  affairs 
was  fuddenly  changed  by  the  death  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  affaflinated  in  1 5 89,  by  Janies  Clement,  a Domi- 
nican prieff.  Thus,  he  who  had  been  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes, and  who,  with  the  molt  artful  hypocrify,  had  caufed 
the  Guifes  to  be  maffacred,  fell  himfelf  by  the  hand  of  an 
affaffin,  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  a iff  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  church  and  world.  Henry  III.  lived  long 
enough  to  be  generally  hated  and  defpjfed  by  his  fubje&s, 
few  of  whom  probably  offered  one  figh  when  the  news  of 
his  death  was  promulgated  : lie,  neverthelefs,  poffeffed  many 
qualities  that  might  have  rendered  him  illuftrious  and  po- 
pular. With  him,  as  we  have  feen  elfewhere,  ended  the  royal 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Valois.  See  France. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  called  the 
Great,  was  born  in  15 33,  at  Pau,  the  capital  of  Bearne, 
His  father  was  Antony  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
his  mother  Joan  d’Albert.  Henry  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather  in  a Ample  and  hardy  manner,  and  thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  a vigorous  conftitution  and  temperate 
habits.  Being  defeended  from  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  he 
became  the  heir  of  that  kingdom,  but  as  he  was  educated  a 
Proteftant,  his  claim  was  refilled.  He  early  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  arms  : he  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  admiral 
Coligny,  and  was  proud  to  imitate  fo  great  a model.  After 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain  in  1570,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
two  years  afterwards  married  the  filler  of  Charles  IX.  This 
union  was  celebrated  at  the  moment  that  Charles  and  his  mo- 
ther Catharine  were  plotting  the  dellrudtion  of  the  Hugue- 
not party.  The  execrable  St.  Bartholomew  foon  followed, 
and  on  that  fatal  day  Henry'  was  brought  before  the  king, 
whofe  throne  was,  as  it  were,  drenched  in  Proteftant  blood, 
and  who,  with  a countenance  well  adapted  to  the  infamy  of 
the  deed,  gave  him  his  option  of  Mafs,  Death,  or  the  Baftile  ; 
in  the  moment  of  furprife  and  horror  he  chofe  the  firff. 
From  this  time  he  was  kept  a kind  of  prifoner  at  court,  and 
■was  led  to  praCtife  thofe  arts  of  difiimulatiori  which  were  the 
general  policy  of  the  time.  To  drive  away  more  ferious  and 
gloomy  thoughts  he  fell  in  with  the  licentious  manners  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  entered  likewife  into  a political 
intrigue,  for  abolilhing  the  power  of  the  queen  mother,  and 
banifhing  the  Guifes  from  court.  The  plot  was  difeovered, 
and  Henry  was  arreiled  and  thrown  into  prifon,  from  whence 
he  found  means  to  efcape  and  retire  to  Alen<;on,  where  he  re- 
newed Ins  profeffion  of  the  reformed  religion  ; and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  hardy  foldier,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  brave  commander.  He  fiept  in  his  tent 
upon  the  ffraw,  eat  ammunition  bread,  vifited  in  perfon  the 
works  and  batteries,  and  expofed  himfelf  freely  to  every 
•Ian gee.  The  cheerful  franknels  of  his  manners  rendered  him 
extremely  popular  among  the  foldiers,  who  emulated  his  ex- 
ample, and  followed  him  with  enthufiafm.  He  fupported 


the  caufe  in  which  he  engaged  with  an  invincible  fpirit,  and 
when  excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V.  he  caufed  an  appeal  of 
defiance  to  be  polled  up  in  the  public  places  of  Rome.  In 
1 5 S 9 he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  his  religion 
proving  an  obftaele  to  his  coronation,  he  confented  to  abjure 
it  in  the  year  1593.  It  would  be  uucandid  to  mention  this 
renunciation  cf  his  principles  as  dictated  merely  by  felf-inte- 
reft,  he  had  properly  higher  objefts  in  view  : he  f;wv  h:s  coun- 
try' torn  to  pieces  with  contending  factious,  feme  towns  de- 
claring for  Henry,  and  others  for  a rival  w ho  was  a Catholic, 
and  fupported  by  the  League.  In  IJ90  he  had  valiantly 
fought  in  defence  of  his  right,  and  before  the  battle  lie  ad- 
dreflcd  his  troops,  “ My  children,  if  you  lofe  fight  of  your 
colours,  rally  to  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  in  it 
the  path  to  honour  and  glory.”  His  conduct  was  anfwerable 
to  his  profeffion,  nothing  could  refill  his  impetuous  valour, 
and  the  leaguers  fullained  a total  and  bloody  defeat. 
In  the  midit  of  the  rout  Henry  followed,  crying  out, 
“ Save  the  French,”  and  his  great  clemency  on  this  occafiou 
added  a number  of  enemies  to  his  own  army.  He  refumed 
the  blockade  of  Paris,  where  the  extreme  of  fanaticifin  pre- 
vented all  overtures  to  accommodation.  The  Sorbonne  ifiucd 
a decree  of  excommunication  againlt  Henry,  making  him 
incapable  of  wearing  the  crown  ; though  lie  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  thunders  of  the  church,  his  heart  melted  over 
the  injuries  of  his  country.  The  war  ffill  continued  with 
various  fuccefs,  and  the  king’s  enemies  {hewed  no  difpofition 
to  come  to  terms  : to  accommodate  matters,  and  to  flop  the 
effufion  of  blood,  Henry  became  a Catholic,  to  which  mea- 
fure,  it  is  faid,  the  moil  fenfible  and  faithful  of  his  Proteff- 
ant  fervants  advifed  him.  Henry  was  accordingly  received 
into  his  capital  in  the  following  year  ; fcarcely,  however, 
was  he  fettled  in  the  city,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  af- 
faffinate  him  by  Chatel,  a furious  bigot,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  murderous  talk  by  the  Jefuits.  Henry  fortu- 
nately efcaped,  and  the  whole  order  was  declared  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  “ corruptors  of  the  youth,  diffurbers  of 
the  peace,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  ftate,”  and  was  ba- 
niftied  the  kingdom.  In  1595  he  iffued  the  ediiff  of  Nantz, 
granting  toleration  to  the  Proteftants.  The  fame  year  he 
entered  into  a war  w ith  Spain,  which  lafted  till  1598,  after 
which  his  country  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  till  his  di  ath. 
During  the  interval  of  quiet  he  had  leifure  to  attend  to  thofe 
internal  improvements,  and  that  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  his  fubjedts,  which  his  own  good  fenfe  and  benevolent 
difpofition  fuggelted;  in  this  he  was  afiifted  by  tlie  lionclt 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  his  minifter  the  duke  de  Sully. 
The  wife  adminiffration  of  this  minilter  brought  order  into 
the  finances  and  foitered  agriculture,  and  the  king  himfelf 
introduced  feveral  new  branches  of  manufacture,  and  en- 
couraged commerce  and  the  arts.  Henry  had  long  enter- 
tained the  project  of  diminifhing  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  to  this  he  joined  the  grand,  though 
probably  chimerical  fckeme  of  forming  a kind  of  European 
federative  republic,  confiding  of  powers  fo  well  balanced, 
that  they  {hould  be  able  to  prevent  future  wars  or  encroach- 
ments. Such  a fyflem,  however  p'aufible  at  firff  fight, 
cannot  be  deirrable,  for  if  they  were  able  to  prevent  wars, 
they  would  be  fufficiently  powerful  to  crufh  every  effort 
among  the  people  lor  meliorating  their  condition  theymight 
indeed,  ellablifh  in  every  country  the  molt  cruel  defpotifm, 
none  daring  to  refift  their  power.  Vafl  preparations  were 
made  for  this  enterprize  •,  great  turns  of  money  were  laid  up 
in  the  treafury  ; magazines  were  formed;  the  army  reinforced, 
and  carefully  difciplined' ; alliances  were  negociated  ; and 
nothing  delayed  the  king’s  departure  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
but  the  ceremony  of  the  queen’s  corcnatiou.  Hillonan* 
2 have 
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have  affertcd,  and  it  has  been  generally  credited,  that  he  felt  more  eafily  remitted  to  (he  exchequer.  But  the  great 
a great  repugnance  to  this  ceremonial,  and  entertained  a pre-  fcarcity  of  coin  would  render  that  commutation  difficult  to 
fentiment  of  fome  fatal  accident  conneCled  with  it : a circum-  be  executed,  while  at  the  fame  time  provifions  could  not  be 
fiance  naturally  arifiug  from  the  feveral  attempts  which  hadal-  fent  to  a diilant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  affords 
ready  been  made  againllhis  life.  The  folemnitywas  performed  a probable  reafon  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  fo  fre- 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  On  the  next  day,  May  quently  changed  their  place  of  abode.  They  carried  their 
14,  1610,  as  he  was  riding  in  his  coach  through  the  ilreets,  court  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they  might  confume 
he  was  ilabbedby  Ravaillac,  a mad  enthufiail.  The  wound  on  the  fpot  the  revenue  of  their  feveral  demefnes.”  Hume's 
was inftantly  fatal,  he  neither  rofe  nor  fpoke  again.  Henry  Hift. 

IV.  was  the  moll  popular  of  all  the  French  kings.  “ He  Henry  II.  the  firlt  of  the  Plantagenets,  born  in  Nor- 
united,”  fays  Henault,  “ to  extreme  franknefs  the  mod  dex-  mandy  in  1132,  was  the  fon  of  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anion, 


troiis  policy ; to  the  moil  elevated  fentiments  a charming 
fimplicity  of  manners  ; to  a foldier’s  courage  an  inexhaulli- 
ble  lund  of  humanity. ’’  As  a king  he  was  dillinguiflied  by  a 
fellow-feeling  for  his  fubjeCls,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in 
that  condition.  He  had  lived  foirmch  among  them  that  he 
knew  all  the  detail  of  common  life,  and  their  comfort  and 
profperity  were  as  much  his  wilh  as  his  own  glory.  Hence 
he  obtained  univerfally  the  epithet  of  “ Good,”  even  from 
thofe  who  would  not  allow  him  the  title  of  “ Great.” 

Hexry  I king  of  England,  furnamed  Beauc’erc,  fourth 
fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  born  in  1068,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Rufus,  in  the  year  1100,  at  which  time  his  elder  bro- 
ther Robert  was  in  Normandy.  Robert,  unwilling  to  be 
difpoffeffed  of  his  right,  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  at  length 
agreed  with  Henry  to  furrender  his  claim  on  condition  of  a 
yearly  tribute  being  paid  to  him  ; each  brother,  by  this 
treaty,  was  to  inherit  the  dominions  of  the  other  in  cafe  of 
death  without  iffue,  and  the  adherents  of  both  were  to  re- 
ceive full  pardon.  Henry,  however,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  made  no  ferup'e  of  infringing  the  latter  part  of  the 
covenant,  and  the -ruin  of  fome  great  families  was  theconfe- 
quence.  He  now  began  to  meditate  offenlive  meafures,  in- 
vaded Normandy,  defeated  his  brother  Robert,  made  him 
prifoner,  and  reduced  the  whole  duchy.  It  is  to  his  difgrace 
that  he  kept  his  brother  confined  in  the  calllc  of  Cardiff  till 
his  death,  a long  fpace  of  twenty -eight  years.  The  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Normandy  involved  Henry  in  continual  wars  on  the 
continent,  and  was  a fource  of  much  pecuniary  diftrefs 
among  the  Englilh.  Henry  was  generally  fuccefsful  againll 
his  enemies,  but  he  met  with  a mod  feverc  domeitic  misfor- 
tune, in  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon  William,  at  fea,  jull  as  he 
was  approaching  manhood.  He  was  drowned  in  1120,  on 
returning  from  Normandy,  together  with  his  filler,  whofe 
fhrieks  recalled  him  to  the  linking  (hip  after  he  had  got 
clear  off  in  the  long-boat.  The  unhappy  father  was  never 
feen  to  fmile  again.  Henry  governed  his  dominions  with 
prudence,  and  though  he  firmly  maintained  his  authority, 
he  was  not  deaf  to  the  complaint  of  grievances.  He  re- 
formed the  court,  and  withftood  the  claims  of  the  papal  fee. 
He  forgave  all  the  debts  owing  to  the  crown  prior  to  his 
acccflion,  and  he  granted  a charter  to  London,  which  was 
probably  the  lirll  Hep  towards  rendering  that  city  a corpora- 
tion. He  died  in  Normandy  in  1135,  and  his  remains  were 
brought  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 
This  prince  was  one  of  the  moll  accomplilhcd  that  has  ever 
fried  the  Englilh  throne  : he  poffeffed  all  the  great  qualities 
both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which  could 
fit  him  for  fo  high  a llation.  By  his  great  progrefs  in  lite- 
rature, he  acquired  the  name  of  “ Beauclerc,”  or  the  fcho- 
lar.  He  abolilhed  the  curfew-bell,  and  eftablilhed  a ftandard 
for  weights  and  meafures.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume,  (to 
whofe  hiltory  we  dial!  have  recourfe  for  fails  in  the  following 
articles,  as  we  have  had  in  this,)  “ that  this  prince,  from  in- 
dulgence to  his  tenants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  demefnes, 
which  were  formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money,  which  was 


by  the  emprefs  Matilda,  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  He 
fucceedcd  Stephen  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1154,  and 
one  of  the  early  ails  of  his  reign  was  the  difmifiing  all  the 
for  eign  mercenaries  who  had  been  retained  by  his  predeceffor. 
He  next  fought  for  glory  on  the  continent,  and  added  to 
his  dominions  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Poiilou,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony.  His  reign  at 
home  was  greatly  affeiled  by  the  difputcs  between  him  and 
Becket,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  whofe 
murder,  the  pope  obliged  the  king  to  undergo  penance  at 
Becket’s  tomb  at  Canterbury.  In  1170  he  caufed  his 
eldelt  fon  to  be  crowned  king  of  England.  After  this  he 
conquered  Ireland,  and  the  following  year  his  fons  rebelled* 
againll  him,  being  inlligated  to  this  unnatural  conduCl  by 
their  mother,  on  account  of  Henry’s  attachment  to  fair 
Rofamond  Clifford,  the  theme  of  popular  ballads  and  ro- 
mances, not  forgotten  even  at  this  diilant  period.  The  fons 
of  the  king,  in  their  ufurpations,  were  afiilled  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  till  a peace  was  concluded  between  all 
the  parties.  In  1182  his  fon  Henry  died,  being  in  his  20th 
year,  and  Shortly  after  his  third  fon  Richard  again  took  up 
arms  againll  his  father,  and  was  fupported  in  his  projeCl  by 
the  king  of  France.  Henry,  being  defeated  in  Normandy, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  difgraceful  terms.  He  died  in 
1189,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  prince  paffed 
much  more  of  his  time  on  the  continent  than  in  this  illand. 
He  was  furrounded  with  the  Englilh  gentry  and  nobility 
when  abroad.  The  French  gentry' and  nobles  attended  him 
when  he  refided  in  England.  Both  nations  added  in  the 
government  as  if  they  were  the  fame  people  ; and,  on  many 
occalions,  the  legislatures  feem  not  to  have  been  diftinguilhed. 
As  the  king  and  all  the  Englilh  barons  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  afcendancy, 
and  were  regarded  as  models  of  imitation.  Henry  II.  was 
the  greatell  prince  of  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
abilities,  and  the  moll  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all 
thofe  that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.  “ His  cha- 
racter,” fays  our  hillorian,  “ in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  is  almoll  without  a blemilh,  and  he  feems  to  have  pof- 
feffed every  accomplilhment,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which 
makes  a man  either  ellimable  or  amiable.  He  loved  peace, 
but  poffeffed  both  bravery  and  conduCt  in  war,  was  provi- 
dent without  timidity,  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juftice  with- 
out rigour  ; and  temperate  without  aullerity.”  His  care 
in  adminillering  jultice  had  gained  him  fo  great  a reputation, 
that  even  foreign  and  diilant  princes  made  him  arbiter,  and 
fubmitted  their  differences  to  his  judgment.  He  abolilhed 
the  barbarous  cuftom  of  confifcating  fhips  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coalt,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  odious  tax 
of  Danegelt. 

Henry  III.  fon  of  king  John,  was  born  in  1207,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1 2 1 6.  The  re  ign  of 
this  prince  is  the  longelt  in  the  Englilh  annals,  but  it  is  not. 
full  of  events.  The  early  part  of  it  was  managed  wholly  by 
thofe  who  had  been  appointed  his  guardians:  as  he  ap- 
4 M 2 proached 
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proached  to  manhood,  Henry  difplayed  a charafter  totally 
unqualified  for  his  royal  Ration.  One  of  his  fil'd  falfe  Heps 
was  the  difearding  his  ableft  and  mod  faithful  miniiler  Hu- 
bert du  Burgh,  and  giving  his  confidence  to  rapacious  and 
unprincipled  foreigners.  He  was  loon  obliged  to  rchnquifh 
Normandy  and  the  other  French  provinces*  alter  which  a 
civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  and  the  king  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  barons..  The  tide  of  affairs  turning  in  his 
favour,  he  deprived  feveral  of  thefe  lords  of  their  edates,  and 
gave  them  to  his  own  friends.  He  cancelled  the  great  char- 
ter, and  differed  the  pope  to  appoint  an  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  to  colledl  the  tenths  of  the  kingdom.  He  died 
at  St.  Edmondlbury  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of 
his  reign.  Fie  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotion,  and  for 
a regular  attendance  on  public  worfhip.  He  was  incapable 
of  fvvaying  the  feeptre,  but  was  by  no  means  qualified  for 
being  a tyrant ; yet  there  are  indances  of  opprelfion  in 
his  reign,  which  are  inconfident  with  all  rules  of  good 
government.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
greater  abilities,,  with  good  difpolitions,  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  into  his  faults  ; or  with  worfe 
difpolitions,  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  and  defend 
them. 

Henry  IV.  furnamed  Bohngbrohc , the  fird  king  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancader,  was  born  in  1367.  He  was  the  elded 
fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancader,  third  fon  of 
Edward  III.,  by  the  heirefs  of  Edmond  earl  of  Lancader, 
fon  of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  he  was 
made  earl  of  Derby,  and  then  duke  of  Hereford.  Under 
this  title  he  appeared  in  the  parliament  of  1398,  and  pre- 
ferred an  acculation  of  high  treafon  againd  Mowbray,  duke 
©f  Norfolk.  A challenge  enfued,  but  the  king  banidied  the 
combatants  from  his  kingdom.  Hereford,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1 399,  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancader, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  edates  belonging  to  his  title,  which 
the  king  refufed  to  grant.  The  duke  therefore  landed  with 
a retinue  to  make  good  his  title,  and  being  joined  by  feveral 
of  the  difeontented  nobles,  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men.  The  feeble  Richard  refigned  his 
crown,  and  the  duke  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  The  depofed  monarch  was  fpeedily  removed 
out  of  the  way,  and  after  a very  fhort  time  the  nobles  con- 
fpired  againd  the  fovercign,  whom  they  had  jud  before 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Their  plots  were  difeovered,  and 
the  authors  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Henry,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  clergy,  profefl'ed  a 
high  regard  for  piety,  and  the  intereds  of  the  church;  and 
to  give  proof  of  his  zeal,  he  committed,  without  hefitation 
or  remorfe,  thofe  convidled  of  herefy  to  the  flames.  A 
great  part  of  the  reign  was  difquieted  by  civil  contentions 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancader,  on  account  of 
Henry’s  ufurpation.  The  continual  contells  which  agitated 
his  government  brought  him,  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  into 
a declining  date  of  health,  and  he  begun  ferioufly  to  con- 
fidcr  upon  whom  his  ufurped  crown  fiiould  defeend.  The 
licentious  conduct  of  his  fon  Henry  augmented  the  monarch’s 
cares  for  futurity ; and  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  the  king’s 
ftrength,  he  was  tormented  with  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  his 
authority  before  his  death.  He  endeavoured  to  tranquillize 
his  confidence  by  a refolution  of  taking  the  crofs  and  vifiting 
the  Holy  Land,  but  he  died  in  March  1413,  before  he 
could  execute  his  plans,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 3th  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  exceedingly  popular  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he  foon  lod  the  favour  of  the 
people,  who  were  probably  fiiocked  at  the  means  he  ufed  to 
get  and  to  fecure  the  crown,  fird  by  depofing  and  then 
murdering  Richard  II.  He  henceforth  governed  his  fub- 


pefts  more  by  terror  than  affection,  more  by  his  own  policy 
than  by  their  fenfe  of  duty  or  allegiance.  His  iituation,  if 
he  retained  any  fenfe  of  virtue,  was  the  mod  unenviablcthat 
can  well  be  conceived:  and  the  inquietude  witli  which  he 
podeffed  Lis  greatnefs,.  and  the  remorfes  by  w hich,  it  is 
laid,  he  was  continually  haunted,  render  him  an  objedt  of 
our  pity.  His  prudence,  vigilance,  and  forefight,  in  main- 
taining his  power,  were  admirable  ; his  command  of  temper 
remarkable;  his  courage,  both  military  and  political,  with- 
out a bletnilh  ; and  he  podeffed  many  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  his  high  Ration,  His  reign,  upon  the  whole,  has 
been  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  particularly 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 

Henry  V.  was  born  at  Monmouth  in  1383,  and  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  his  father’s  death  in  1413.  I11  his 

youth  he  was  very  wild,  but  on  coming  to  the  crown  he 
difearded  his  licentious  companions,  and  conducted  himfelf 
with  a dignity  fuited  to  his  Ration,  He  treated  with  high 
refpedl  his  father’s  virtuous  minifters,.  and  efpcciallv  the 
chief  jud  ice  Gascoine,  who  had  openly  vindicated  the 
caufe  of  jult ice  at  the  expence  of  the  prince  in  Iris  diffipated 
career.  He  caufed  the  obfequies  of  the  unfortunate  Richard 
to  be  folemnly  performed,  received  to  favour  thofe  who  had 
(hewn  the  greateR  attachment  to  their  lawful  fovereign,  and 
was  ftudious  to  obliterate  every  party  diftindtion.  He  had 
the  magnanimity  to  treat  with  kindnefs  and  confidence  the 
earl  of  Marche,  his  fuperior  in  legal  title  to  the  crown,  who 
repaid  this  liberality  with  the  mod  undeviating  fidelity. 
From  a defire,  probably  of  pleafing  the  clergy,  he  put  into 
execution  the  law's  againd  the  Lollards,  though  they  were  at 
that  time  headed  by  Oldcadle,  lord  Cobham,  a man  of  con- 
fiderable  rank  and  character,.  He  revived  the  claims  of  his 
predcceffors  upon  France,  and  his  fird  dep  was  to  fend  over 
ambafiadors*  offering,  peace  and  alliance.  The  reception 
which  thefe  met  with  not  anfwering  his  expedition,  lie 
formed  a projedt  for  conquering  France  ; left  England  in  the 
hands  of  a regency,  and  invaded  that  country  with  a nume- 
rous army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  difplayed  uncommon 
courage.  With  15,000  men  he  gained  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  though  the  French  had  nearly  four  times  that  number. 
In  another  invafion  of  France,  Henry  fhewed  that  he  aimed 
at  tli'e  crown  of  that  country  ; but  in  1420  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  made  an  alliance  with  the  Englifb,  which  was 
followed  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Troyes,  made  by  Henry 
in  perfon  with  the  French  king,  w ho  was  in  a date  of  im- 
becility, and  in  the  hands  of  his  queen  and  the  Burgundian 
fadtion.  By  this  treaty,  Henry  engaged  to  marry  the 
princefs  Catharine,  and  to  leave  Charles  in  poflefiion  of  the 
crown  of  France,  on  condition,  that  after  his  deceafc,  it 
flrould  go  to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  and  thenceforth  be  in- 
feparably  united  to  that  of  England.  Henry,  after  efpouf- 
ing  Catharine,  took  poffeflion  of  Paris,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  fome  neighbouring  places.  He  died  at  Vincennes, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign. 
This  prince  pofleffed  many  virtues,  and  his  abilities  appeared 
equally  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  The  boldnefs  of  his. 
enterprifes  was  no  lefs  remarkable  tlian  his  perfonal  valonr 
in  condudtiug  them.  He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his 
friends  by  affability,  and  of  gaining  his  enemies  by  addrcls 
and  clemency.  The  Englifh,  dazzled  by  the  luffre  of  his 
charadter,  Hill  more  than  by  that  of  his  vidtories,  were  re- 
conciled to  the  defedfs  in  his  title  : the  French  almoft  forgot 
that  he  was  their  enemy,  and  his  care  in  maintaining  jullice 
in  his  civil  adminidration,  and  preferving  difeipline  in  his 
armies,  made  fonsc  amends  to  both  nations  for  the  calami- 
ties infeparable  from  thofe  wars  in  which  his  fhort  reign  was 
alnitfd  entirely  occupied. 
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Henry  VI.,  born  at  Windfor  in  142T,  was  not  nine 
months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  Henry  V . The  kingdom 
was  placed  under  the  proteftorfhip  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  care  of  the  prince  was  committed  to  Beau- 
fort, bilhop  of  Winchefter.  His  grandfather  Charles,  king 
of  France,  died  foon  after,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  en- 
couraged by  the  minority  of  Henry,  affumed  the  title  of  king 
by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  Ibis  renewed  the  war  ; the 
Er.glilh  were  at  iirlt  fuceefsful,  and  Henry  was  crowned 
at  Paris.  The  raifing  the  fiege  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of 
Arc  gave  a new  turn  to  affairs,  and  the  Englifh  intereit 
rapidly  declined.  In  1443  a truce  was  made  with  France, 
which  was  followed  by  the  king’s  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Jerufalem,  but  aft u ally  without  a Angle  pro- 
vince. Inftead  of  obtaining  a dowry,  the  king  agreed  to 
renounce  the  province  of  Maine  in  France.  I he  queen, 
however,  poffeffed  a treafure  in  the  extraordinary  accom- 
plirtiments  of  body  and  mind,  and  her  mafeulinc  fpint  was 
well  fitted  to  compenfate  the  weaknefs  of  her  hufband. 
The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  a fatal  blow  to  the 
caufe  of  Henry  ; and  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  York 
party  in  England  increafed  in  ftrength,  and  involved  the 
country  in  a civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white  rofe  as  their 
had,re  of  Jiltinftion,  and  the  Lancaftrians  the  red.  After 
various  contcfts  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken  pnfoner. 
He  was  treated  with  great  refpect ; for  the  weaknefs  and 
innocence  of  his  charafter  had  impreffed  every  one,  friends 
and  enemies,  with  an  idea  of  the  fanftity  of  his  perfon. 
The  queen  had  now  full  f'cope  for  fnewing  herfelf,  and  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  fpirit,  and  for  a time  with  fuccefs.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  by  parliament,  who  undertook  to  adjuft 
the  claims  of  the  contending  parties,  that  Henry  (honkl 
enjov  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  the  duke  of  ^ ork 
fltould  be  his  focceffor.  While  this  ncgociation  was  going  on 
the  queen  affembled  an  army  in  the  north,  a battle  enfued  at 
Wakefield,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  (lain.  He  left  a fon, 
Edward,  who  reflored  the  caufe  of  the  family,  and  by  bis  luc- 
cefs  obtained  the  crown  by  popular  acclamation.  The  people 
being  affembled  in  St.  John’s  Fields,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
demanded  if  they  would  have  Edward  or  Henry  for  their 
king?  The  general  cry  was,  for  “ A York  the  young 
duke  being  prefent  they  elefted  him  king,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  condufted  him  with  great  ceremony  to 
the  palace  where  Henry  ufed  to  lodge,  when  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March  1461,  and 
it  may  be  accounted  the  termination  of  Henry’s  difaftrous 
reign.  He  was,  however,  Hill  the  fport  of  fortune,  being 
again  recognized,  and  again  imprifoned : at  length  he 
died  in  1471,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  whether  by 
a violent  or  natural  death  is  not  known.  Henry  was  gentle, 
pious,  and  well  intentioned,  but  too  weak  ever  to  aft  for 
himfelf.  It  is  to  liis  pruife  that  the  moll  fplendid  eltablifh- 
ment  in  England  for  claflical  learning,  Eton  College,  re- 
veres.  Tiim  as  a founder*.  To  him,  likewife,  King  s College 
in  Cambridge  owes  its  original  foundation. 

Henry  VII.,  firft  of  the  race  of  Tudors,  born  111  1457, 
was  fon  of  Edmond,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  grandfon  of 
Owen  Tudor  and  Catharine  of  France,  the  widow  of  Henry 
V His  mother  was  the  only  child  of  John,  duke  of  Somer- 
fet  grandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  was  thus  the  reprefent- 
ative  of  the  Somerfet  branch  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Lancaf- 
tcr  During  the  ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  Richard  III.  the 
people  looked  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  as  a young  prince 
whomfoht  re  (lore  legal  government  m England,  and  a match 
was  projected  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  eldetl  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  which  fliould  unite  the  two  houfesof  York 


and  Lancafler.  Richard  difeovered  the  plan,  and  deter- 
mined to  defeat  it,  by  marrying  the  lady  himfelf,  and  applied 
to  the  court  of  Rome  for  a difpenfation  for  that  purpofe, 
fhe  being  his  own  niece.  Richmond,  finding  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lofe,  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  at  the  head  of 
two  thoufand  troops,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  many 
perfons  of  rank  and  confequence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
by  whofe  influence  and  example  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fix  thoufand  men.  Richard  met  him  in  Bofworth 
field,  with  an  army  of  double  that  number,  but  viftory  de- 
cided for  the  earl,  the  king  was  flaia,  and  the  conqueror  was 
hailed  on  the  field  of  battle  with  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
Parliament  was  foon  affembled,  who  recognized  his  right, 
and  he  was  crowned  previoufly  to  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  though  the  nation 
was  extremely  defirous  of  this  alliance,  as  uniting  the  claims 
of  the  two  rival  houfes,  and  precluding  farther  civil  wars. 
He  was  married  in  the  following  year  ; but  left  people  fhould 
fuppofe  that  he  claimed  the  crown  folely  upon  the  ftrength 
of  this  alliance,  he  deferred  her  coronation  for  fome  time, 
by  which,  he  wifhed  the  priority  of  his  own  claim 
to  be  underftood.  He  chofe  for  his  confidential  fervants 
Morton  and  Fox,  two  clergymen,  from  whom  he  probably 
expefted  more  obfequioufnefs,  than  from  the  nobility  of  the 
realm.  Difcontents  foon  arofe,.  and  while  he  was  on  a 
journey  into  the  north,  an  infurreftion  took  place,  which  was 
foon  fuppreffed  ; but  a more  ferious  dillurbance,  almoll 
immediately  fucceeding  the  other,  was  excited  by  a 
prieft,  who  procured  Lambert  Seninel,  a youth  of  fifteen,, 
fon  of  a baker,  to  perfonate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  foil, 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  had  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Seinnel  was  fent  to  aft  his  part  in  Ireland,  and  was 
actually  proclaimed  king  at  Dublin.  He  then  ventured  over 
to  England,  where  he  was  led  to  expeft  fupport  from  the 
adherents  to  the  duke  of  York,  but  the  king  having  canfed. 
the  true  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  publicly  (hewn  in  the  ftreets 
of  London,  few  were  difpofed  to  join  the  impoftor.  A battle 
however  enfued,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  (lain, 
and  all  who  had  given  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  the  confpi* 
racy  were  feverely  fined  ; avarice,  rather  than  revenge,  being 
the  ruling  pafiion  of  Henry.  Young  Semnel  he  treated  with 
contempt,  by  giving  him  freely  his  life,  and  making  him  the 
fcullion-  of  his  kitchen.  Semnel  had  been  encouraged  in  his 
projefts  by  the  liflerof  Edward  IV.,  the  duehefs  dowager  of 
Burgundy,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  never 
ceafed  to  purfue  Henry.  Her  court  had  been  the  refuge  of 
the  mal-contents  ; and  file  now  brought  forward  a new  ad- 
venturer on  the  ftage.  She  propagated  a report  that 
Richard,  the  younger  of  the  fons  of  Edward  IV.,.foppofed 
to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  had  efcaped  that  fate,, 
and  fince  lived  in  fecrecy  : fhe  accordingly  procured  Perkin, 
Warbeck,  fon  of  a converted  Jew,  of  Toumay,.  a youth  of 
a very  prepoffefling  figure,  to  affume  the  character  of  that, 
prince.  This  ftory  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who 
employed  every  method  in.  ascertaining  the  real  birth  of  the 
pretender,  and  in  gaining  information  refpefting  his  fop- 
porters.  Many  of  thefe  were  arretted,  and  convicted  of: 
high  treafon,  among  the  reft  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  the 
brother  of  Henry’s  Hep-father,  and  one  who  had  been  very 
inftrumental  in  raifing  him  to  the  throne..  This  execution 
prevented,  for  the  prefent,  any  open  inforreftion  in  favour  of 
Perkin,  and  when  his  friends  put  him  forward,  to  fupport 
the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  to  advocate,  he  was  glad,  after  a: 
trifling  Hand,  to  feek  the  proteftion  of  a fanftuary.  His  wife,, 
lady  Catharine  Gordon,  fell  into  the  Icing’s  hands,  %Ylio 
treated  her  with  refpeft  and  generality,  and  placed  her 
about  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  with  a liberal  penfion.  Por- 
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'kin  delivered  hirnfelf  up  on  the  promife  of  pardon  ; he  was 
led  in  mock  triumph  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  then 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  engaged  in  a confpiracy 
'for  liberating  the  earl  of  Warwick;  the  plot  was  difeovered 
and  he  was  hanged.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  fixed  an  indelible 
itain  on  his  memory  by  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
for  no  other  crime  than  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty,  of 
which  lie  had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  Henry  was  now  at 
peace,  and  his  favourite  purfuit  was  that  of  filling  his  cof- 
fers at  the  expence  of  his  fubjefts.  In  this  he  was  aflifted 
by  two  lawyers  named  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  extortion.  The  courts  of  juflice 
were  in  no  reign  made  fo  ranch  the  engines  of  oppreffion,  as 
under  thefe  infamous  and  hard-hearted  minifters,  and  the 
king,  with  the  molt  infatiable  rapacity,  took  his  (hare  in  all 
the  fpoils  accruing  from  their  pillage.  As,  however,  he  de- 
clined in  life  his  confcience  fmote  him,  and  he  began  to  ap- 
peafe  the  upbraidings  of  his  mind  by  the  ufual  methods, 
then  refortedto,  of  alms,  religious  foundations,  and  other  acts 
of  atonement.  He  even  directed  reflitution  to  be  made  to  fome 
whom  be  had  injured.  He  reigned  24  years,  and  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  He  died  in 
1 509,  in  the  lifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  The  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  \vas,  in  the 'main,  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home, 
and  honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars, 
with  which  the  nation  had  long  been  harrafled  : lie  main- 
tained peace  and  order  in  the  Hate  ; though  often  fevere  in 
his  punifhments,  he  was  commonly  lefs  aft uated  by  revenge 
than  by  maxims  of  policy.  He  was  always  extremely  atten- 
tive to  his  affairs,  but  not  a deep-fighted  politician  ; lie  was 
more  expert  in  providing  a remedy  for  bis  millakes,  than  judi- 
cious in  avoiding  them.  Avarice,  as  wehavefeen,  was  his  ruling 
paffion,  and  he  remains  an  inltance,  almoft  lingular,  of  a man 
placed  in  a high  ffation,  and  poffeffed  of  talents  for  great 
affairs,  in  whom  that  paffion  predominated  above  ambition. 
This  reign  was  the  era  o.f  that  depreffion  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  elevation  of  the  middle  ranks  of  fociety,  to 
which  England  has  owed  her  profperity.  This  ieems  to 
have  been  the  condant  aim  of  Henry,  and  it  was  efpecially 
effefted  by  the  ftatute  which  allowed  of  the  breaking  of  en- 
tails, and  alienation  of  landed  eftates. 

Henry  VIII.  fucceeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  18, 
and  the  iirit . years  of  his  reign  were  extremely  popular. 
No  prince  ever  afeended  a throne  under  happier  circurn- 
ltances.  He  had  a full  treafury,  an  undifputed  title,  fubjefts 
flourilhing  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  friendffiip  with  all  the 
neighbouring  powers.  He  began  his  reign  by  facrificing  to 
popular  odium,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  wliofe  extortions  were 
made  a matter  of  judicial  profecution  ; and  he  appointed 
bis  minifters  from  the  bell  and  moil  virtuous  of  his  father’s 
counfellors.  He  celebrated  a marriage  with  the  Infanta 
Catharine  of  Arragon  ; but  a great  difparity  of  years  and 
difpofition  rendered  it  an  ill-forted  union.  The  emperor 
Maximilian  and  pope  Julius  II.  having  leagued  againft 
prance,  perfuaded  Henry  to  join  them  ; and  he  accordingly 
invaded  that  kingdom,  where  he  made  fome  conquefts,  and 
might  probably  have  carried  his  arms  to  Paris  had  he  purfued 
/Lis  advantages,  inllead  of  which  lie  wafted  his  time  in  be- 
fieging  frontier  towns.  His  chief  conqueft  was  Tournay, 
to  the  fee  of  which  he  indufted  Wolfey,  now  become  his 
prime  minifter.  Idis  arms  at  home  were  attended  with  much 
more  fuccefs.  James  IV.  of  Scotland  had  invaded  England, 
and  was  completely  defeated  at  Flodden  field,  where  the  king 
and  his  principal  nobility  perifhed.  Henry  immediately 
granted  peace  to  the  queen  his  iifter,  declared  regent,  and 
eftabliffied  an  influence  which  rendered  his  kingdom  fecure 
on  that  fide,  in  the  following  year  Henry  made  peace  with 


France  on  condition  of  his  retaining  Tournay,  and  receiving 
a large  payment  of  money,  part  of  which  was  to  be  returned 
as  a portion,  with  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry’s  After,  whom 
Lewis  efpoufed,  notwithilanding  a great  inequality  of  age. 
That  king  furvived  his  marriage  only  three  months,  and  his 
widow  afterwards  united  herfelf  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  her 
brother’s  principal  favourite.  Henry  fet  110  bounds  to  the 
confidence  repofed  in  Wolfey,  and  heaped  upon  him,  with 
a molt  lavifh  hand,  all  forts  of  dignities  and  honours,  pro- 
ductive alio  of  immenfe  revenues.  At  length  he  made  him 
his  high  chancellor.  The  ambition  of  this’pricft  kept  pacer 
with  the  honours  bellowed  on  him  ; and  while  apparently 
fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  king,  his  influence  directed  all 
and  governed  all.  Francis  I.  had  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  was  difpofed  to  employ  every  method  for  his 
own  aggrandifement.  Elis  firlt  neglect  of  Wolfey  produced 
hoftilitics  from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  influenced,  it  was 
thought,  by  Engliffi  gold.  Francis  faw  his  error,  and  de- 
termined, if  poffible,  to  gain  the  friendffiip  of  Henry.  By 
proper  applications  to  Wolfey  he  induced  him  to  perfuade 
his  mailer  to  refign,  fur  a fum  of  money,  the  conqueft  of 
Tournay,  and  enter  into  an  amicable  corrcfpondence.  In 
1520  the  two  kings  met  between  Guifnes  and  Ardres,  the 
magnificence  of  which  affembly  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
“ the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.”  Though  Francis  ufed  all 
his  addrefs  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Fnglilh  king  and 
minifter,  yet  a prcponderancy  was  given  to  the  interefts  of 
the  Fnglilh  councils.  The  facrifice  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  the  enmity  of  Wolfey,  on  a charge  of  high  treafon, 
while  it  was  a further  proof  of  the  miniiter’s  influence,  ag- 
gravated that  general  odium  under  which  he  began  to  labour. 
At  this  period  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  making 
progrefs,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  votaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Ambitious  of  glory  ot  every  kind,  Henry 
wrote  a book  againft  the  tenets  of  the  reformer,  which  he 
prefented  to  pope  Leo  X.  and  was,  in  return,  honoured  with 
the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith,”  which  is  ftill  preferred 
by  his  Proteftant  fuccelfors.  Luther  publifhed  a reply,  in 
which  he  treated  his  antagonift  with  very  little  ceremony. 
Henry’s  attachment  to  the  Roman  fee  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion ; for,  having  conceived  an  affeftion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  he 
determined  to  divorce  Catharine,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  18  years.  His  plea  for  the  divorce  was,  that  Ca- 
tharine was  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow.  The  pope  refufed 
to  grant  him  his  willies,  and  Henry,  Hung  with  the  refufal, 
married  privately,  and  affumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Fnglilh  church,  put  down  all  monafteries,  and  alienated 
their  poffeffions  to  particular  purpoles.  Tims  was  effefted 
the  great  revolution  which  has  dillinguiflicd  this  reign  in  the 
annals  of  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  and  made  it  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  comparative  light  and  reafon.  Though 
Henry  had  given  fo  great  a blow  to  the  power  of  the  Romilh 
church,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  difeard  its  theological 
fyltem  ; and  he  difplayed  a rooted  averlion  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers  by  favouring  a perfecution  which 
brought  feveral  of  them  to  the  ftake.  Fifher  and  More, 
both  learned,  wife,  and  pious  charafters,  were  the  viftims  of 
his  malignant  cruelty.  From  this  period  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  is  that  of  a Hern  tyrant,  who  facrificed,  without 
fcruple,  every  obftaele  to  his  capricious  will.  The  new 
queen,  who  was  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers, 
fell  under  the  fufpicion  of  infidelity  to  her  hulband  ; and  by 
means  of  the  ill  offices  of  her  enemies,  flie  was  font  to  the 
Tower,  tried,  and  convifted.  A'l  attempts  to  favc  her  life 
were  in  vain,  and  her  fate  was  haltened  by  the  king’s  paffion 
for  Jane  Seymour,  whom  lie  married  the  day  after  Anne 
Boleyn  was  executed.  In  1537  Henry  was  delighted  with 
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tlie  With  of  a male  heir  ; hut  his  jov  was  allayed  by  the  death 
of  his  queen  foon  after  delivery.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1538  that  the  fuppreffion  of  the  religious  houfes  was  com- 
pleted. The  king’s  indignation  fell  particularly  upon 
Thomas  a Becket,  the  ancient  affertor  of  ecclefialtical  againll 
royal  authority.  He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  (brine,  but 
cited  himfclf  into  the  court,  had  him  condemned  as  a traitor, 
expunged  his  name  from  the  calendar,  and  burnt  his  bones  to 
allies.  It  had  been  well  if  the  tyrant  had  been  content  with 
abufing  the  dead  ; but  the  weight  of  his  royal  power  fell 
upon  Lambert,  an  unoffending, fchoolmafter,  who  was  accufed 
of  herefy,  and  who  was  tied  to  a Hake,  and  burnt  alive,  with 
circumflanccs  of  unufual  cruelty.  Soon  after  a committee 
of  parliament  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  for  uni- 
formity of  religion.  The  aft  enforcing  them  was  called  the 
Bloody  Bill,  on  account  of  its  fe  verity  to  Protellants  ; for,  by 
the  firit  article,  the  denial  of  the  real  prefence  fubjefted  a 
perfon  to  the  fire,  even  without  the  privilege  ot  abjuration. 
The  fervilitv  of  the  parliament  laid  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  nation  alfo  at  the  king’s  feet  ; for  an  aft  was 
palfed,  giving  to  the  royal  proclamations  all  the  force  of  the 
ilatute  law.  Henry  next  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  that  name,  a prince  of  great  influence  with 
German  Protellants  ; but  as  (lie  did  not  prove  agreeable  to 
the  king’s  expeditions,  he  put  her  away,  and  caufed  Crom- 
well, carl  of  Effex,  the  projeftor  of  the  match,  to  be  be- 
headed. He  then  married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  and  was 
beheaded  for  adultery.  This  marriage  put  him  into  the 
lnnds  of  the  Catholics,  and  a rigorous  pcrfecution  was  car- 
ried on  againll  the  Proteflants.  When  the  queen’s  infidelity 
was  difeovered,  the  king  infilled  that  his  complying  parlia- 
ment (hould  make  it  high  treafon  for  any  woman,  whom  the 
king  might  hereafter  marry,  to  pafs  herfelf  for  a virgin,  not 
being  fuch.  In  1543  Henry  took  bis  fixth  wife,  Catharine 
Par,  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  a lady  of  much  merit,  and 
inclined  to  the  reformation  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  he 
regulated  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  by  a bill  in  parliament, 
declaring  his  fon  Edward,  and  any  future  male  blue,  his 
immediate  heir,  and  after  them  the  princeffes  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  thus  legitimated.  He  was  now  anxious 
to  fettle  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  obtained  fuch 
powers  from  parliament  as  rendered  his  will  the  iole  au- 
thority in  this  point.  Archbithop  Cranmcr  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Catholic  party  on  account  of  his  herefy  ; and  his 
ruin  was  only  prevented  by  the  perfonal  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip  of  the  king.  The  queen  was  in  fimilar  danger,  and 
articles  of  impeachment  were  actually  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up  againll  her  ; but,  being  timely  warned  of  her  danger,  (lie 
found  means,  by  artful  humility  and  fubmifiivenefs,  to  le- 
move  her  lmlband’s  fufpicions,  and  regain  his  favour. 
Difeafe  aggravated  the  violence  of  Henry’s  paflions.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under 
his  difpleafure.  They  were  arrefled,  and  the  latter  con- 
vifted,  on  fcarcely  any  evidence,  of  high  treafon,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  duke  efcaped  by  the  approaching  end  of  the 
king  ; but,  till  the  lail  ilage  of  his  illnefs,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  old  fervant  (hould  be  purfued,  without  evidence,  to 
death.  When  Plenry  was  informed  that  his  end  was  nearly 
arrived,  he  defired  that  Cranmer  might  be  font  for;  but  be- 
fore he  could  come  the  king  was  fpeechlefs,  and  could  only, 
by  preffing  bis  hand,  give  token  of  his  dying  faith.  He 
expired  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in  the  jSth  year  of 
bis  reign,  and  56th  of  bis  age.  The  abfolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the 
regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign  nations,  are  eir- 
cuuillances  which  entitle  him  in  ionic  degree  to  the  appella- 


tion of  a great  prince,  while  his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude 
him  from  the  charafter  of  a good  one.  He  poffefled  great 
vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exerciling  dominion 
over  men,  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance  and  inflexibility. 
A catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend  many  of  the  wortl 
qualities  incident  to  human  nature  ; but  he  was  not  altogether 
deftitute  of  virtues.  He  was  open,  fincere,  gallant,  liberal, 
and  capable  at  leall  of  a temporary  friendfliip  and  attach- 
ment. He  never  was  the  object  of  his  people’s  hatred  ; and 
he  may  he  faid  in  fome  degree  to  have  poffefled  to  the  lalt 
their  love  and  affeftion. 

This  vindictive  and  voluptuous  monarch  had  ftudied  mufic 
very  ferioufly  in  his  youth,  according  to  lord  Herbert  <>£ 
Cherbury,  who  tells  us  in  his  life  that  “ his  education  was 
accurate,  being  deftined  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury, 
during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  prince  Arthur.  By 
thefe  means,  not  only  the  more  neceffary  parts  of  learning 
were  infufed  into  him,  but  even  thofe  of  ornament,  fo  that 
befides  being  an  able  Latinift,  philofopher,  and  divine,  lie  was 
(which  one  might  wonder  at  in  a king)  a curious  mufician  ; 
as  two  entire  maflfs  compofed  by  him,  and  often  fung  in  his 
chapel,  did  abundantly  witnefs.’’  And  Burnet,  though  he 
denies,  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Reformation,  part  i.  p.  1 1.  that 
Henry  was  ever  intended  for  the  church,  yet  allows  that  lie 
was  better  educated  than  any  other  prince  had  been  for  many 
iiges  ; and  that  lie  was  “ a good  mufician,  as  appears  by  two 
whole  maffes  which  he  compofed  but  adds,  that  “ he  never 
wrote  well,  but  fcrawled,  fo  that  his  hand  was  fcarcely 
legible.” 

Iiollinflied  likewife  (Chron..  iii.  806.)  informs  us,  in  dc- 
feribing  the  manner  in  which  Henry  employed  his  time, 
during  his  progrefs  from  one  palace  to  another,  that  “ lie 
exercifed  himfelf  daylie  in  (hooting,  finging,  dancing,  wreft- 
ling,  cafling  of  the  barre,  piaieing  at  the  recorders,  flute, 
virginals,  in  fetting  of  fonges,  and  making  of  ballades.” 

The  attention  that  was  paid  to  choral  mufic  during  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  before  his  breach  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  may  be  collefted  from  a fet  of  regulations  given  to 
the  royal  houfliold  about  the  year  1 526  by  cardinal  Wolfey ; 
in  which  it  is  faid,  that  “ when  the  king  is  on  journies  or 
progreffes,  only  fix  finging  boys,  and  fix  gentlemen  of  the 
choir,  (hall  make  a part  of  the  royal  retinue  ; who  daylie 
in  abfence  of  the  refulue  of  the  chapel,  fhall  have  a made 
of  our  ladie  before  noon,  and  on  Sondaies  and  holidaies, 
made  of  the  daie,  befides  our  lady-mafle,  and  an  anthempne- 
in  the  afternoon  : for  which  purpofe,  no  great  carriage  of 
either  vellments  or  bookes  (hall  require.” 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  Henry,  could  not  only  perform 
the  mufic  of  others,  but  was  fufficiently  drilled  in.  counter- 
point to  compofe  the  pieces  that  go  under  his  Jiame.  See 
an  anthem  in  Boyce’s  colleftion.  He  was  likewife  author 
of  a motet,  of  which  Dr.  Hayes  of  Oxford  was  in  poffeflion 
of  a genuine  copy.  * 

Henry  was  doubtlefs  a judge  and  encourager  of  the  mufi- 
cal  art ; and  had,  befides  the  houfliold  band  on  the  efla- 
blifiiment,  according  to  the  ancient  cullom  of  our  fovereigns, 
fupernumerary  muficians  in  his  fervice  as  we  find  in 
Rymer's  F<xd<rra  a grant  to  William  Betum  of  20/.  llerling 
per  annum,  A. D.  1537,  and  another  grant  of  50/.  per  annum 
to  the  eldell  of  four  brothers,  muficians,  of  the  name  of  Ba- 
fam,  1 540.  The  fecond  had  2 s.  4 d.  per  diem,  and  the  two. 
youngeit  20 d. 

The  fluftuating  (late  of  religion  in  England,  during  this 
turbulent  reign,  was  fuch  as  mull  have  kept  the  inhabitants 
in  perpetual  terror  bofh  for  foul  and  body  ; as  what  was 
ordered  under  fevere  pains  and  penalties  to  be  praftifed  and 
believed  as  neceffary  te  falvation  at  one  period,  at  another 
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was  pronounced  illegal,  heretical,  and  damnable.  Mufic  in  leagues  beyond  the  Cape.  Henry  received  every  affiftnrt 
the  church,  however,  appears  to  have  undergone  no  other  in  his  darling  projeft  from  the  court  of  Portugal  • but  at 
change  at  this  timejban  hi  being ^ applied  m fome  parts  of  length  a mifunderltanding,  between  his  brother^Uon  Pedro 
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the  lervice  to  the  Englifh  inftead  of  the  Latin  language  ; 
but  though  choral  mufic  was  not  much  affefted  by  the  fmall 
progrefs  that  was  made  in  the  reformation  under  this  prince, 
yet  it  was  in  frequent  danger  of  utter  abolition  by  the 
violence  of  the  times,  and  fanaticifm  of  the  moil  furious 
reformers. 

After  Henry’s  breach  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  feveral 
flight  alterations  were  made  in  the  liturgy,  yet  tliil  the  fer- 
viee  was  in  Latin,  and  fung  in  the  ufual  manner. 

The  king’s  Primer,  in  Englifh,  was  publifhed  in  15^5. 

In  1536,  Tyndal's  tranfiation  of  the  whole  bible  was 
not  only  printed,  but  ordered  to  be  received  into  churches. 

In  1538,  a folio  tranfiation  of  the  bible  was  ordered  to  be 
had  in  every  church  ; this  was  Tyndal’s,  with  a few  altera- 
tions by  Coverdale. 

In  1539,  the  Bloody  Aft,  or  Six  Articles  of  Convocation, 
parted  ; and  in  the  fame  year,  a book  of  Ceremonies  was 
publifhed,  in  which  is  the  following  partage  favourable  to 
choral  mufic  : “ The  fober,  diferete,  and  devout  finging, 
mullc,  and  playing  with  organs,  ufed  in  the  church,  in  the 
fervice  of  God,  are  ordained  to  move  and  itir  the  people  to 
the  fweetnefs  of  God’s  word,  the  which  is  ther  fung  : and 
by  that  fweet  harmony  both  to  excite  them  to  prayer  and 
devotion,  and  alfo  to  put  them  in  remembraunce  of  the  hea- 
venly triumphant  church,  where  is  everlalting  joy,  continual 
laud,  and  praife  to  God.’’ 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  elded  fon  of  James  I. 
was  born  at  Stirling  in  1594.  He  was  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complifhed  prince,  and  a great  patron  of  learning.  He  died 
in  1612  to  the  grief  of  the  nation,  which  had  formed  of  him 
the  highefl  expectations. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  canon  of 
Lincoln,  and  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  flourifhed  in  the 
1 2th  century.  He  wrote  a hiflory  of  England  to  the  year 
1 154,  which  was  publifhed  in  1576. 

Henry,  duke  of  Vifeo,  fourth  fon  of  John  I.  king  of 
Portugal,  was  born  in  1393.  In  very  early  life  he  fhewed 
an  ardent  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  cof- 
mography,  which  was  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  pro- 
vided for  him  the  belt  maflers  of  the  age.  He  had  a pafiion 
for  glory  and  naval  enterprife,  and  ferved  with  diftinftion  at 
the  reduction  of  Ceuta,  and  in  other  engagements  in  Africa, 
and  was  made  by  his  father  commander  in  chief  of  the  Por- 
tnguefe  forces  in  that  country.  He  fent  out,  while  he  was 
a very  young  man,  a vert'd  upon  a voyage  of  difeovery, 
which  reached  Cape  Bojador,  and  its  fuccefs  caufed  him 
entirely  to  devote  himfelf  to  that  objeft.  Near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  in  Algarvfc,  he  obferved  a commodious  iituation  for 
a fea-port,  and  there  built  his  town  of  Sagrcz,  which,  in 
its  plan  and  fortifications,  fnrpaffed  any  other  in  Portugal. 
He-erefted  arfenals,  made  docks  and  yards  for  fhip-building, 
extended  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  and  determined  the  modes 
of  afeertaining  the  longitude  and  latitude  by  aftronomical 
obfervations.  In  1418  he  attempted  to  double  Cape  Bojador, 
but  failed,  and  proceeded  only  to  an  iflancl  which  he  named 
Puerto  Santo.  In  the  next  year  his  people  difeovered 
Madeira  : in  1434  one  of  his  captains  parted  Cape  Bojador, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  carried  his  difeoveries  confider- 
ably  farther.  In  1442  another  of  his  captains  brought  back 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa  fome  Guinea  negroes,  and  a quantity 
of  gold-dull.  This  occafioned  the  eftablidiment  of  a trading 
company  under  the  aufpicys  of  the  prince.  The  difeovery  of 
the  Azores  took  place  in  1448,  and  in  1449  the  prince’s 
fleets  difeovered  the  Cape  Verde  Iflands,  and  coafted  fixty 
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ile  went  to  court  111  order  to  proteft  his  brother  ; bur 
fading  iu  his  purpofe,  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Sagrez* 
wnere  he  finilhed  his  ufeful  life  about  the  year  1460.  Pie 
was,  fays  the  hiltorian,  one  of  thegreateft  charaftcrs  that  his 
country  ever  produced,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  author 
ot  all  the  commercial  profperity  to  which  Portugal  attained 
by  her  Eafl  Indian  poffcfiions. 

Henry,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Verdun  in  the  year 
1692,  but  nothing  more  than  this  is  known  of  him  tiU  he 
was  tutor  to  the  fons  of  M.  .Toly  de  Fleury,  attorney-^ 
neral  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1 723  ho  was  appointed 
Hebrew  profefTor  in  the  co'lege  royal ; and  Ihortly  after 
gave  a new  edition  of  Vatable’s  “ Biblia  Sacra,”  in  two 
volumes  folio,  with  additional  notes.  He  was  very  con- 
verfant  w.-th  the  hiflory  of  his  own  country,  and  left  be- 
hind him  fome  curious  difquifitions  relative  to  the  public 
rights  of  the  I'rench,  with  a particular  reference  to  the 
reigns  of  Philip-Ai.guftus,  Lewis  VIII.,  and  St.  Lewis 


He  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  fall  of  a building  in  1 - r 2 
when  he  was  in  the  iixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Moren.  ' * * 
Henry,  Matthew,  was  born  at  Broad-Oak,  in  Flint 
fhire,  in  the  year  1 663.  His  father,  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  was 
a clergyman  of  conhderable  learning,  and  greatly  efteemed 
for  Ins  piety.  He  was  one  of  the  ejefted  minifters  who 
chofe  rather  to  quit  their  livings  than  abandon  the  rights 
ol  confcience.  His  fon  Matthew,  the  fubjeft  of  this 
article,  was  educated  at  home,  and  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  at  that  time  taught 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  young  perfons  for  the  miniflry 
which  was  under  the  luperintendance  of  Mr.  Doolittle  at 
Iflington,  where  he  purlued  his  (Indies  with  much  ardour 
Here  he  continued  only  two  years,  when  his  tutor  was  com*, 
pellcd,  by  the  perfecting  fpirit  of  the  times,  to  difmifs  his 
pupils.  In  1685  Mr.  Henry  went  to  Gray’s  Inn,  London, 
with  the  intention  of  ftudying  the  law,  but  the  real  bent  of 
his  mind  was  for  theological  purfuits,  and  here  he  promoted 
meetings  for  the  purpofes  of  Chriflian  devotion  and  the  ftudy 
of  the  icriptures.  Having  been  little  more  than  a year  in 
London,  he  returned  to  his  father's,  and  began  to  'preach 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  His  fervices  were 
generally  acceptable,  and  lie  was  foon  invited  to  fettle  as 
pallor  with  a congregation  of  dirtTenters  at  Chelter,  with 
which  he  complied.  After  a relidence  of  twenty-five  years 
at  Chelter,  he  removed  to  Hackney,  where  his  labours  as  a 
preaehet  in  that  village,  and  in  London,  were  almoft  incef- 
fant.  He  died  at  Nantwich,  in  Chefliire,  in  1714,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a vilit  to  his  old  congregation.  He  was  only 
in  the  lifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  uni- 
verfally  lamented  among  his  friends,  and  the  diffenters  at 
,H,IS  S™1  wo,'k  as author  was  “ Expolitions  on 
the  Bib  e,  in  five  volumes  folio,  of  which  four  contain  the 
Old  I e It  ament,  and  the  fifth  the  Evangelilts  and  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoltles.  Another  volume,  had  lie  lived  to  complete 
it,  would  have  accomphfhed  his  plan,  but  he  died  before  he 
had  g.ven  the  expedition  to  the  Romans.  It  was  afterwards 
hnilned  by  Dr.  Evans.  This  work  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed, and  is  now  a (landard  book  with  the  Calviniftic 
party.  He  was  author  of  many  other  fmaller  works,  of 
vvhich  h.s  “ Catechifms”  and  “ Method  of  Prayer”  are 
the  moft  popular. 

Henry,  Robert,  was  fon  of  a farmer  at  Muir-town,  in 
the  panlh  of  St.  Nimans,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in 
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1718.  Having  gone  through  a courfe  of  fchool  learning, 
he  went  to  purfue  his  maturer  ftudies  at  the  univeriity  of 
Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  became  mailer  of  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Annan,  and  in  1746  was  entered  a licenfed  preacher 
in  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to 
officiate  as  pallor  to  a congregation  of  difTenters  at  Car- 
lifle,  in  which  fituation  he  continued  12  years,  when  he  re- 
moved  in  176010  a fimilar  llation  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Here,  to  an  affiduous  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
united  the  cultivation  of  general  literature.  About  the 
year  1763  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  compofition  of  an 
extenfive  hiftory  of  England  on  a new  plan.  He  foon  found 
it  impoffible  to  carry  on  his  refearches  at  fuch  a place  as 
Berwick,  which  was  the  principal  reafon  for  his  removal,  in 
1768,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  miniiter  to  the 
New  Grey  Friars  church  After  a few  years,  he  exchanged 
this  for  the  old  church,  which  he  ferved  the  reft  of  his  life. 
The  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1770,  and  in  1774  he  was  chofen  moderator  of  the  general 
affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  1771  he  publilhed 
the  fir  ft  volume  of  his  hiftory  in  quarto  ; this  was  followed 
by  four  others  at  different  periods  between  the  former  year 
and  1785.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Henry  is  to  throw  the  feveral 
topics  of  hiftorical  information  in  feparate  chapters,  feven 
in  number,  all  of  which  are  fynchronous  in  their  period,  and 
each  treats  of  its  refpe&ive  fubjeCt  detached  from  the  reft. 
The frjl  chapter  in  each  book  contains  the  civil  and  military 
hiftory  of  Great  Britain;  the  fecond  contains  the  hiftory  of 
religion  ; the  third,  the  hiftory  of  the  conftitution,  govern- 
ment, laws,  &c.  ; the  fourth  comprehends  the  hiftory  of 
learning,  learned  men,  and  feminaries  of  learning  ; thej fifth, 
the  hiftory  of  the  arts  ; the  fixth,  the  hiftory  of  commerce, 
money,  coin,  &c.  ; and  the  J'eventh , the  hiftory  of  the  man- 
ners, &c.  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  was 
really  new,  and  it  excited  much  malignant  criticifm  from  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  who  did  what  they  could  to  write 
it  down,  but  he  went  on  fteadily,  and  at  length  eftablilhed 
its  reputation,  and  obtained  a very  conliderable  fum  as  an 
author’s  profit.  The  earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  the  odlavo 
edition  of  the  work  is  dedicated,  thought  fo  highly  of  its 
merit,  that  he  procured  from  his  majefty,  in  the  year  1781, 
a penfion  of  100/.  per  annum  for  the  author,  which  he  en- 
ioyed  till  his  death.  This  hiftory  was  the  principal  object  of 
l)r.  Henry’s  attention  for  almoft  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
His  health  began  to  decline  as  foon  as  he  had  publilhed  his 
fifth  volume  in  1785,  but  he  was  not  difabled  from  purfuing 
his  ftudies  till  the  fummer  1790.  He  died  in  the  following 
November,  in  the  feventy -third  year  of  his  age.  He  be- 
queathed his  books  to  the  magiltracy  of  Linlithgow,  as  the 
foundation  of  a public  library  in  that  town.  Dr.  Henry’s 
private  charafter  was  amiable  ; he  was  fond  of  fociety  ; much 
attached  to  his  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  perform  offices  of 
kindnefs.  The  five  volumes  of  his  “ Hiftory”  publilhed 
in  his  life-time,  carried  the  fubjedt  down  to  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VII.  A fixth  volume,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  prefs,  and  which  concludes  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  publilhed  in  1793,  with  a life  of  the  author  prefixed, 
from  which,  and  the  preface  to  the  hiftory,  the  foregoing 
fadls  are  taken. 

Henry,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  county  of  Vir- 
ginia; bounded  N.  by  Franklin,  S.  and  S.E.  by  Patrick, 
S.W.  by  Grifon,  and  N.W.  and  W.  by  Montgomery.  It 
is  about  40  miles  long,  and  15  broad;  and  contains  3844 
free  inhabitants,  and  1415  Haves. — Alfo,  a county  of  Ken- 
tucky, containing  3258  inhabitants,  of  whom  406  are 
f]aves. — Alfo,  a cape  which  is  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Prin- 
cefs  Ann  county  in  Virginia,  1 2 miles  S by  W.  of  cape 
Vol.  XVII. 
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Charles  m Northampton  county.  Thefe  capes  form  the  ea-. 
trance  of  Chefapcak  bay.  Cape  Henry  lies  in  N.  lat.  37'. 
W.  long.  76°  16'. 

Henry,  Cape,  is  alfo  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  72  ct'. 
E.  long.  227°  45'. 

HENSDALE,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
Hampfhire  ; 70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bofton. 

HENSHAW’s  Town,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Calbari. 
N.  lat.  y 27'.  E long,  52'. 

HENSIN,  or  Hensingen,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Forefts ; 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baf- 

togne. 

HENSLOW  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  New 
Georgia.  S.  lat.  io°.  E.  long.  160  38. 

HENT1NGS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the  far- 
mers for  a particular  method  of  fowing  before  the  plough  ; 
the  corn  being  call  in  a ftraight  line  juft  where  the  plough  :s 
to  come,  is  by  this  means  prefently  ploughed  in.  By  this 
way  of  fowing  they  think  they  fave  a great  deal  of  feed  and 
other  charges,  a dextrous  boy  being  as  (finable  of  fowino- 
this  way  out  of  his  hat,  as  the  molt  Ikilful  feeds-man.  Plott’s 
Hilt.  Oxfordlhire,  p.  251. 

Henting  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by  the  ploughmen,  and  others, 
to  iignify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from  one  another 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a ridge.  The  word 
feems  to  be  a corruption  of  ending,  becaufe  thofe  furrows 
make  ail  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges.  The  tops  of  the 
ridge9  they  call  veerings. 

HENWEED,  Guinea,  in  Botany.  See  Petiveiua. 

HENZUAN.  Sec  Joanna. 

HEORD  PENNY,  in  our  Old  JVriters,  the  fame  with 
what  at  firft  was  called  Rom.fcot,  and  afterwards  Peter- 
pence. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  from  hearth,  focus,  a hearth,  and  pen- 
ning, denarius , a penny. 

HEP,  or  Hip,  in  Botany.  See  Rosa  Canina. 

Heps,  or  Hips,  Conferve  of,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Conserve. 

HEPAR,  in  Anatomy.  See  Liver. 

Hepar,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Liver. 

Hepar,  Sulphuric.  See  Suepiiuret. 

Hepar  Uterinum,  the  fame  with  placenta. 

HEPATALGIA,  in  Medicine,  from  r.vxa,  hepar,  the 
liver,  and  -Ixyoc,  pain,  a term  employed  by  the  nofologifts 
to  denote  thofe  chronic  diforders  of  the  liver,  which  are 
accompanied  with  pain  in  that  organ. 

In  the  fyftem  of  Sauvages  this  conftitutes  a genus,  which 
is  fub-divided  into  eight  fpecies,  according  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  difeafe  in  the  liver,  which  gives  rife  to  the  pain. 
Hence  we  have  (fpecies  1.)  Hepatalgia  calculofa,  origi- 
nating in  the  violent  diftention  of  the  biliary  dubts,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  pafiage  of  a biliary  concretion  or  calculus. 

2.  Id.  feirrhofa,  connected  with  a feirrhous  ftate  of  the  liver. 

3.  FI.  infarflus,  from  obtlru&ion  in  that  organ,  the  Hepatic 
infarflus  of  Juncker  and  others.  Among  the  other  fpecies 
are  alfo  Hepatalgia  farcomatofa,  and  apodemaldfa,  arifing 
from  a flelhy  growth,  or  mere  enlargement  of  the  liver  in 
the  one  cale,  and  an  abfeefs  in  its  fubftance  in  the  other. 
(See  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  vii.  genus  23.  alfo  the 
fyftem  of  Sagar.)  But  as  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  only  one  among  the  many  fymptoms, 
which  accompany  thefe  various  derangements  of  the  organ, 
we  lhall  refer  the  whole  to  one  head  See  Liver,  chronic 
difeafes  of  the. 

HEPATIC,  in  Anatomy,  from  hepar,  the  liver,  the  epi- 
thet by  which  various  parts  belonging  to  the  liver  are  de- 
4 N feribed. 
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fcribcd,  filch  as  its  artery,  veins,  excretory  dinft,  and  nerves. 
See  Liver. 

Hepatic  Air.  See  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

H F.PAT1C  Aloes.  See  A loes. 

Hepatic  Duel,  is  a veffel  more  ufually  called  poms  Ma- 
rius. 

Hepatic  Flux,  fluxtts  hepaticus,  or  heepatirrhaa,  in  Me- 
dicine, denominations  given  by  the  older  writers,  upon  hypo- 
thetical grounds,  to  a variety  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  watery 
itools,  coloured  with  fome  blood,  are  difeharged  without 
fever,  and  commonly  without  pain.  Juncker,  Sauvages,  &c. 
See  Diarrhoea. 

Hepatic  Ple.us.  See  Plexus  hepaticus. 

Hepatic  Vein,  is  that  otherwife  called  lafdica. 
HEPATICA,  in  Botany,  fee  Anemone.  It  was  fo 
called  becaufe  the  fmooth  three-lobed  and  dull-purpliflt  leaf 
was  thought  to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  human  liver.  Dille- 
nius  made  it  a diftindt  genus,  on  account  of  the  three-leaved 
calyx  ; which,  however,  being  a little  remote  from  the 
flower,  was  taken  by  Linnaeus  for  an  involucrum,  as  an  un- 
doubted fpecics  of  Anemone,  and  not  a perianthium. 

Iiepatica  alba  is  an  old  name  for  the  Parnajfia palujlris  ; and 
H.palujlris  was  once  an  appellation  of  the  Chryjofplenium. 

Hepatica  is  alfo  the  old  name  of  the  Lichen  of  Dillenius, 
Marchantia  of  Linnaeus,  fuppofed  to  be  good  for  difeafes  in 
the  liver;  fee  Marchantia.  Hence  the  term  has  recently 
been  adopted  to  defignate  a uewly-eilablifhed  order  of  plants, 
to  which  that  genus  belongs.  See  Hepatic.*. 

Hepatica,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a tuberous- 
rooted  flowering  plant.  See  Anemone. 

HEPATICiE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  the 
cryptogamic  clafs  of  vegetables  ; fee  Hepatica.  Hoff- 
mann, in  his  El.  Germ.  v.  2.  81,  defines  the  vegetables  of 
this  order  as  ecalyptrata,  deifitute  of  the  hood  or  veil  which 
is  proper  to  moffes,  and  which  is  elevated  from  its  torn 
bale  by  Jtlieir  ripening  capfules.  This  is  incorreft,  for  the 
salyptra  is  prefent  in  the  Hepatica,  only  not  railed  up  with 
the  capfule,  but  buriling  at  the  top  to  let  it  pafs,  as  is  pro- 
perly expreffed  in  Sehreber’s  Gen.  PI.  750.  In  the  Flora 
Britannica,  the  order  in  queflion  is  thus  defined. 

Herb  frondofe  (confiding  of  leaf  and  flem  united). 
Capfules  deftitute  of  an  operculum. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  firfl  part  of 
this  character  in  the  genus  J ungermannia,  fome  of  which 
are  indeed  as  truly  frondofe  as  any  of  the  order,  but  the 
greater  part  have  a diftindl  flem,  with  leaves,  and  even 
itipulas,  at  leaft  in  appearance.  We  neverthelefs  are  in- 
clined to  periiil  in  the  above  definition,  and  to  coniider  the 
herbage  of  every  J ungermannia  as  a frond,  the  iuppofed 
leaves  being  only  fegments  or  leaflets  thereof,  and  the 
flipulas  mere  acceffory  feales,  as  in  Ferns.  In  defence  of 
this  idea,  it  mull  be  obferved  that  the  apparent  leaves  and 
ilem  are  always  of  one  homogeneous  cellular  texture,  per- 
fectly united  or  continuous,  and  that  there  is  never  any 
folution  of  continuity  between  tliofe  parts,  like  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  other  plants,  at  any  period  of  their 
growth. 

The  genera  of  this  order,  all  Britifh,  Hand  thus  in 
Schreber.  Marchantia , J ungermannia,  Fargionia,  Anthoee- 
ros,  Blajia,  Riccia  and  Spharocarpus. 

Their  habit  is  nearly  of  the  fame  vafcular,  or  reticulated, 
revivefeent  nature  as  that  of  moffes.  The  precife  mode  of 
their  frudlification  or  impregnation  is  fcarcely  at  all  under- 
ilood.  The  internal  ftructure,  and  arrangement  of  parts, 
of  their  fruit,  is  often  very  peculiar  and  elaborate,  chiefly 
tending,  as  it  feems,  to  the  di  perlion  of  their  feeds,  by 
means  of  elailic  or  hygrometric  fibres. 
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HlEPATIS  INFARCTUS,  in  Medicine,  fignifiefi,  in  the  Ian» 
guage  of  the  older  writers,  an  obftrudtion  or  congeftion  of 
blood  in  the  liver,  and  is  l'ynonymous  with  the  Hepatalgia  in- 
fardlus  of  Sauvages,  above  mentioned.  See  Chronic  Difeafes 
of  the  Liver. 

HEPATITIS,  from  rrtea.^,  hepar,  the  liver , with 
the  termination  itis,  fignifies  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

The  liver,  like  molt  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  liable  to 
inflammation  under  two  forms,  the  acute  and  the  chronic  ; and 
it  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that  thefe  varieties  of  difeafe 
confilt,  in  fadt,  of  a difference  in  the  feat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. Some  phyficians  have  fuggelted  that  the  inflammation 
is  of  the  acute  form,  when  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the 
liver  is  afledted  ; and  of  the  chronic  form  when  the  paren- 
chyma, or  fubltance  of  the  organ  itfell  is  inflamed.  (See  Dr, 
Cullen’s  Firfl  Lines,  $ 418.)  While  others  have  conceived, 
that  the  acute  inflammation  appears,  when  the  extremities  of 
the  hepatic  artery  are  particularly  affebled  ; and  the  chronic, 
when  the  brandies  of  the  hepatic  vein,  or  vena  porta,  which 
conveys  the  principal  portion  of  blood  to  the  liver,  is  the 
feat  of  the  morbid  adlion.  (See  Dr.  Saunders,  on  the- 
Strudlure  and  Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  chap.  iv.  p.  259.  3d 
edit.,  See.)  Of  the  lalt  iuppofltion,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks 
that  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability  : and  we  may 
add,  that,  as  the  two  analogous  forms  of  inflammation  occur 
in  other  organs,  as  in  the  lungs,  and  the  ilomach,  in  which, 
the  whole  circulation  is  conveyed  by  one  fet  of  veffels, 
the  difference  in  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  as  dated  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  caufe  of  the 
difference  of  the  fymptoms.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
know,  that  the  two  forms  of  difeale  are  diflinguifhed  by 
certain  feries  of  phenomena,  which  are  not  eafily  confounded 
with  each  other  : thofe  of  the  acute  inflammation  oi  the 
liver,  or  hepatitis  dridtly  fo  called,  we  fhall  here  deferibe  ; 
the  chronic  form  will  be  found,  with  the  other  chronic  de- 
rangements of  this  organ,  under  the  article  Liver,  Chronic 
Difeafes  of. 

The  acute  hepatitis  generally  commences  with  fome  de- 
gree of  chillinefs  or  fliivering,  which,  in  fome  cafes  however, 
is  fo  flight  as  to  efcape  the  attention  or  recollection  of  the 
patient  ; to  thefe  follow'  an  increafe  of  heat,  and  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Some- 
times it  begins  at  once  with  a pungent  pain  in  this  part,  or 
the  right  hypochondrium,  which  is  felt  alfo  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs,  {hooting  to  the  top  of  the  right  fhoulder,  or 
to  the  back  and  fhoulder  blade.  This  pain,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  acute,  is  very  often  in  fuch  a part  of  the  fide  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  that  of  a pleurify  ; and  like  that,  too,  it 
is  often  increafed  on  infpiration,  the  preffure  of  the  diaphragm, 
in  this  cafe,  affe&ing  the  inflamed  vifeus.  This  occurs 
more  particularly,  when  the  inflammation  is  feated  in  that 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  liver,  which  lies  in  immediate  con- 
tad  with  the  diaphragm.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  often  attended 
with  a cough,  which  is  dry  and  irritating,  under  the  circum- 
ftance  lail-mentioned  ; but  is  fometimes  loofe,  with  a free 
expectoration  from  the  lungs,  arifing  probably,  as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton fuggefls,  (fee  his  Practical  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Abdominal  Vifeera,  p.  20.)  from  the  general  inflam- 
matory diathefis.  When  the  pain  thus  refembles  that  of 
pleurify  or  peripneumony,  the  patient  lies  moft  eafily  upon 
the  fide  affected.  If  the  inflammation  attack  the  convex 
furface  of  the  liver,  fo  that  the  peritoneum  becomes  affeCtcd, 
the  pain  is  much  increafed  by  external  prelfure,  and  fome 
degree  of  tumour  may  be  obferved.  The  tongue  is  generally 
covered  with  a white  cruft,  and,  together  with  the  mouth 
and  throat,  is  extremely  dry.  The  urine  is  fecreted  in  fmall 
quantity,  is  high-coloured,  and  frequently  tinged  with  bile. 
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Many  practical  writers  have  mentioned  jaundice,  or  yellow 
colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes,  as  a very  conitant  fymptom  of 
hepatitis  : but,  although  it  is  not  an  uncommon  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe,  it  is  by  no  means  a necefl'ary  confequence  of 
it ; fince  the  paffage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  will  con- 
tinue open  and  free,  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
convex  fnrface  of  the  liver,  or  other  parts  not  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gall-duffs.  There  is  commonly  no  nau- 
fea  connected  with  hepatitis  ; but  occafionally  the  ftomach  is 
fo  exceedingly  irritable,  that  violent  retching  or  vomiting 
occurs  ; Which  Dr.  Cullen  aferibes  to  the  communication 
of  a degree  of  inflammation  to  the  flomach,  when  the  difeafe 
is  feated  in  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver  ; in  which  cafe, 
alfo,  it  may  be  readily  communicated  to  the  gall-bladder 
duffs,  as  juft  hinted;  the  only  circumftance,  Dr.  Cullen  be- 
lieves, under  which  idiopathic  hepatitis  is  attended  with 
jaundice. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  terminate  in 
refolution,  fuppuration,  and  abfeefs,  and  perhaps  in  gan- 
grene ; or  it  may  lead  to  chronic  induration  or  feirrhus  of 
the  liver. 

The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is  often  accompliflied  by  an 
early  and  judicious  employment  of  the  remedies  to  be  enume- 
rated immediately.  In  feveral  inftances  it  has  been  the  con- 
fequence of,  or  attended  with,  various  fpontaneous  eva- 
cuations. Sometimes  a hemorrhage  from  the  right  noftril, 
and  fometimes  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels,  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  precede  the  folution  of  the  difeafe ; fometimes  a bi- 
lious diarrhoea  has  contributed  to  the  fame  event ; and  fome- 
times a free  fweating,  or  an  evacuation  of  urine,  dcpoliting  a 
copious  fediment,  lias  accompanied  the  refolution  of  this,  as 
of  other  inflammations.  And,  occafionally,  it  would  feem 
that  a copious  expefforation  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  has 
allifted  in  producing  this  refolution,  by  diminilhing  the  ge- 
neral inflammatory  diathefis.  An  erylipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, appearing  on  fome  external  part,  haslikewife  appeared 
to  cure  this  dileafe  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a fuperfi- 
cial  difeharge  of  coagulable  lymph  has  promoted  its  refolu- 
tion, although  productive  of  adhefion  to  the  neighbouring 
parts.  The  influence  of  feveral  of  thefe  difcli^rges,’ how- 
ever, has  probably  been  magnified  by  the  humoral  patho- 
logifts. 

If  the  fymptoms  of  fever  and  local  pain  do  not  abate,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  continue  violent,  or  increafe,  for  feveral 
davs,  fuppuration  will  probably  take  place.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of  pus  is  indicated  by  a diminution 
of  the  pain,  (while  the  fever  continues,)  which  is  fuccecded 
by  a fenfe  of  weight  and  oppreflion  in  the  right  hypoclion- 
■drium,  with  a throbbing  or  pulfation,  efpecially  when  lying 
on  the  left  fide.  There  are  alfo  frequent  rigors  or  fhiver- 
ings,  as  the  formation  of  matter  proceeds,  and  an  acccfiion 
■of  fever  towards  evening,  with  flulhings  of  the  countenance, 
-and  a propenfity  to  profufe  night-fweats,  and  other  fymp- 
toms ot  he&ic. 

The  matter,  which  is  collected  in  the  abfeefs  thus  formed, 
continues  to  accumula*e,  until  it  makes  its  way  to  one  part 
or  another  of  the  furface  of  the  liver  ; it  may,  therefore,  be 
difeharged  in  various  ways,  more  efpecially  if  the  exudation 
■of  coagulable  lymph,  before  mentioned,  (hall  have  oecaliou- 
ed  an  adhefion  of  the  furface  of  the  liver  to  the  contiguous 
parts  ; and  fuch  adhelive  procefs  is  a common  attendant 
upon  thofe  of  fuppuration  and  ulceration. 

Thus  when  the  difeafe  is  feated  on  the  convex  fide  of  the 
liver,  fome  degree  of  external  tumour  appears,  and  a fluc- 
tuation may  be  perceived  ; and  if  the  adhefion  be  to  the  pe- 
ritoneum lining  the  common  integuments,  the  pus  may  make 
its  way  through  thefe,  and  be  difeharged  outwardly,  with 


or  without  the  afiiftancc  of  the  furgeon,  and  the  patient  may 
recover.  If,  again,  the  adhefion  fliould  be  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  pus  may  penetrate  this  inufcular  partition,  and  be  dift 
charged  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  where  it  will  comprt  ft 
the  lungs,  and  molt  probably  prove  fatal.  But  it  has  fome- 
times happened,  that  the  inflammatory  a£tion  has  penaded 
the  diaphragm  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  lung  ; fo 
that  the  diaphragm  has  formed  an  adhefion  with  the  liver 
on  one  fide,  and  with  the  lung  on  the  other  ; in  which  caie, 
the  abfeefs  of  the  liver  has  opened  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,, 
and  the  pus  has  been  difeharged  by  coughing  and  expectora- 
tion. Again,  the  matter  may  be  evacuated  into  the  intef- 
tines  or  ftomach,  and  pafs  off  by  ftool  or  vomiting,  in  two 
ways,  when  its  feat  is  in  the  concave  part  of  the  liver.  For 
either  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  duft  may-  be  involved  in 
the  fuppurative  procefs,  in  confequence  of  which  the  pus 
will  make  its  way  through  the  du£t  into  the  duodenum,  and 
will  be  difeharged  by  the  bowels,  probably  in  a very  flow 
manner,  the  aperture  of  communication  being  fmall  : — or  an 
adhefion  having  taken  place  between  the  liver  and  the  fto- 
mach  or  inteftine,  when  the  ulceration  proceeds,  fo  as  to  pe- 
netrate the  adhering  parts,  the  pus  may  be  difeharged  into 
the  ftomach  or  the  bowels.  Under  fuch  circumftanc'es,  the 
patient  frequently  recovers,  even  after  much  emaciation  and 
other  very  unpromifing  appearances  had  occurred.  “ Per- 
haps the  inoll  ufeful  evacuation  of  hepatic  abfeeffes,’’  Dr. 
Saunders  obferves,  “ by  the  inteftinal  canal,  is  that  where, 
an  adhefion  taking  place  between  the  fuppurating  part  and 
the  inteftines,  an  ulceration  enfues,  and  the  contents  of  the 
abfeefs  have  a x-eady  paffage  into  the  inteftines.  This  may 
happen  in  different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  the  abfeefs.  When  it  is  feated  at  the 
concave  part,  the  duodenum  may  be  favourable  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; but  when  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  is  the  part 
concerned,  the  great  arch  of  the  colon  is  the  ufual_  outlet ; 
and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  fcale  of 
the  parts  concerned,  that  the  opening  of  communication 
will  be  more  extenfive,  and  the  difeharge  of  the  matter 
more  free.” — -When  no  adhefive  inflammation  has  occurred, 
and  the  fuppurated  part  of  the  liver  does  not  clofely  ad- 
here to  any  neighbouring  organ,  the  pus  may  be  dilcharged 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  will  almoft  neceffarily 
deftroy  the  life  of  the  patient. 

It  has  not  been  clearly  afeertained,  that  inflammation  of 
the  liver  terminates  in  mortification  or  gangrene.  The  author 
laft  quoted  fays,  “ I have  feen  fome  inftances  where  the 
pain  and  inflammation  have  fubfided  very  fuddenly,  and  have 
been  fucceeded  by  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  cold  extremities, 
deliquium,  and  death  : fo  that  there  has  been  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft  that  this  organ  may,  on  lome  occafions,  though  much 
lefs  frequently  than  others,  become  gangrenous.”  (Loc. 
cit.  p.  274.)  See  Morgagni,  De  Sedibus  et  Caufis  Mor- 
bor.  epift  xxxiv.  art.  25,  and  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy, 
P-2I3- 

The  flate  of  induration  and  feirrhus,  in  which  we  have 
faid  thai  inflammation  of  the  liver  occafionally  terminates,  is 
a more  frequent  confequence  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  vifeus.  See  LlVKR,  Chronic  Difeafes  of. 

The  1 liagnofis  of  hepatitis  is  uot  always  eaiy  to  be  made,  in 
confequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  difeafed  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  lungs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftomach  ; fo  that  it  is 
occafionally  miftaken  for  inflammation  of  thefe  organs,  that 
is,  for  pleurify  or  peripneumony,  and  gaftritis.  It  may 
likewife  be  miftaken  for  fpafm  of  the  gall-dufts,  and  for 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  inufeles  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
From  what  we  have  already  ftated,  it  mult  be  obvious  that 
the  leading  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of 
4N2  the 
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the  liver  are  common  to  the  two  difeafes  ; namely,  fever, 
pain  of  the  fide,  and  cough,  with  impeded  refpiration. 
This  more  particularly  happens,  when  the  membranous  coat 
of  the  liver  is  inflamed  in  contadl  with  the  diaphragm. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  inflammation  adtually  extends  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  even  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  lungs. 
In  luchTinftances,  as  Dr.  Baillie  juftly  remarks,  “ it  would 
be  of  little  ufe  to  difcriminate  between  thofe  difeafes  in  prac- 
tice, becaufe  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  both  are  the 
fame.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  230  ) Where  the  inflammation,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  the  liver,  and  efpeeially  in  its  fubftance, 
the  following  circumftances  o.f  diftindtion  between  this  and 
pulmonic  inflammation,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 

2 re  worthy  of  attention.  The  difficulty,  he  thinks,  will  be 
in  a great  meafure  removed,  “frjl,  ky  remarking,  that  (in 
hepatitis)  a gradual  infpiration  does  not  produce  cough,  al- 
though it  increafes  the  pain  : fecondly,  that  the  pain  is  in- 
creafed  by  gentle  preffure  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs, 
which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  the  inflammation  was  within 
the  cheft  ; and  thirdly,  that  the  cough,  (if  it  is  prefent,)  is 
found  to  have ftccceded the  pain  feveral  days,  and  not  to  have 
preceded,  or  to  have  been  coeval  with  it,  as  in  pleurify.  ’ 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  21.)  To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  that 
the  pain  in  pleurify  is  much  aggravated,  when  the  patient  at- 
tempts to  lie  on  the  affedted  fide  ; whereas,  in  hepatitis,  he 
can  frequently  lie  moll  eaiily  on  the  fide  difeafed  ; that  the 
pain  in  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  though  not  always  prefent 
in  hepatitis,  is  a frequent  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  j and,  that 
the  difficulty  can  fcarcely  exill,  where  there  is  any  yellow- 
nefs  of  the  complexion  or  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

From  gajlritis  thehepatic  inflammation  maybe  diilinguifhed 
by  the  ab fence  of  that  extreme  fenfe  of  heat  and  pain,  with 
which  the  inflamed  ftomach  is  affefted,  efpeeially,  after 
taking  any  thing  whatever  into  it,  as  well  as  the  gieat  and 
fudden  ficknefs  which  is  occafioned  in  the  fame  way.  (See 
Gastritis.)  Nor  is  the  proftration  of  ftrength  fo  great  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  liver  as  111  that  of  the  ftomach. 

In  the  cafe  of  mufcular pain,  which  is  fometimes  very  acute, 
afted'nig  the  diaphragm  and  intercollal  mufcles,  there  is  little 
or  no  fever  ; the  pain  is  more  dift'ufed,  frequently  moves 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  is  much  influenced  by  chang- 
ing the  pofture  of  the  body.  Such  pain,  too,  is  commonly 
accompanied  by,  or  alternates  with,  rheumatic  pain  in  one  or 
more  joints  or  mufcular  parts  of  the  body. 

From  fpafrn  of  the  gall-duds  inflammation  of  the  liver  may 
be  diftinguiftied,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  has  ftated,  by  there 
being  no  naufea,  by'  the  pain  being  permanent,  by  the  pulfe 
being  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  a minute,  and  by  the  pa- 
tient always  preferring  to  keep  the  body'  in  a ftraight  qui- 
efeent  pofture  ; whereas  the  greateft  eafe,  when  there  is  a 
fpafrn  of  the  gall-duels,  is  obtained  ky  bending  the  body 
. forward  on  the  knees. 

Appearances  on  Dijfeaion  after  Death. — Dr.  Baillie  ob- 
ferves,  that,  when  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  membrane 
of  the  liver,  it  is  not  frequently  extended  over  the  whole  of  it, 
but  more  commonly'  takes  place  in  that  part  which  covers  the 
anterior  or  convex  part  of  the  liver.  But  he  adds,  that  he  has 
alfo  feen  inflammation,  or  at  leaft  its  effedts,  not  unfrequently 
on  that  fide  of  the  liver  which  is  in  contadt  with  the  fto- 
mach and  duodenum.  When  inflammation  takes  place  in 
the  membrane  of  the  liver,  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances 
as  the  peritoneum  and  other  membranous  parts,  when  in- 
flamed. It  is  crowded  with  a great  number  of  very  minute 
veffels,  which  carry  florid  blood,  and  is  thicker  than  in  its 
natural  ftate.  There  is  alfo  thrown  out  upon  its  furface  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph  ; this  layer  is  thicker  on  fome 
cccafions  than  others,  and  often  glues  the  liver  more  or  lefs 
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completely  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Thefe  adhefions,  as 
we  have  already'  ftated,  are  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the 
pus  from  abfeeffes  from  efcaping  into  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  Some  quantity  of  ferous  fluid  is  alfo  thrown 
out  at  the  fame  time  with  this  lymph.  It  does  not  often 
happen  in  this  country,  the  fame  able  phyfician  remarks, 
that  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  is  found  in  adtual  ftate  of 
inflammation.  In  warmer  countries  the  fubftance  of  the 
liver  is  much  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  in  England. 
When  it  is  generally  inflamed  through  its  fubftance,  it  is 
found  a good  deal  enlarged  in  fize,  and  of  a deep  purple 
colour,  probably  from  the  great  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  vena  portarum  ; it  is  alfo  harder  to  the  touch  than  in 
its  healthy  ftate.  Its  outer  membrane  is  fometimes  alfo 
affedted  with  this  inflammation,  and  fometimes  it  is  not.  It 
is  attended  occafionally  with  3 jaundiced  colour  of  the  lkin, 
arifing  from  the  bile  not  getting  readily  into  the  common 
dudt,  on  account  of  the  preffure  of  the  inflamed  liver  on  the 
pori  bilarii.  When  this  inflammation  has  continued  for  fome 
time,  abceffes  are  formed.  Thefe  are  fometimes  of  a large 
fize,  fo  as  even  to  contain  fome  pints  of  pus  ; fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  liver  is  almoft  converted  into  a bag  con- 
taining pus.  (See  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  212.) 

The  caufes  of  hepatitis  are  not  always  eafily  difeerned,  and 
fome  have  been  alligned  on  a very  uncertain  foundation  : we 
{hall  confine  our  notice  to  thofe  which  appear  to  be  often  fatif- 
fadtorily  afeertained.  With  refpedt  to  the  predifpofition  to 
this  difeafe,  it  has  been  obferved  moft  frequently  in  the  male 
fex,  and  not  until  the  adult  period  of  life.  There  is  alfo  a 
certain  conftitutional  tendency  to  it,  which  appears  to  be 
connedted  with  a plethoric  habit,  a tenfe  irritable  fibre,  and 
a paffionate  temper.  The  exciting  caufes  of  hepatitis  are 
partly  all  thofe  circumftances  which  induce  general  inflam- 
matory afledtions,  and  partly  thole  which  occafion  excite- 
ment in  the  circulation  of  the  liver.  Among  the  former 
caufes  may  be  mentioned,  ( 1 ft,)  external  violence  from  con- 
tufions  and  falls,  and  efpeeially,  as  Dr.  Cullen  remarks, 
thofe  which  have  occafioned  a fradture  of  the  cranium  : 
{ 2 ) fudden  viciffitudes  of  temperature,  efpeeially  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  externally  or  internally  ; whence  the  fame 
expofure  which  produces  pneumonic  inflammation  may  alfo 
produce  hepatitis,  and  whence  alfo  the  two  difeafes  are  fome- 
times joined  together.  Among  the  latter  clafs  of  caufes  we 
may  notice  (3)  violent  bodily  labour  or  exercife  ; (4)  vio- 
lent paffions  of  the  mind,  and  particularly  anger  ; the  fadt, 
that  fits  of  anger  augment  the  biliary  fecretion,  feems  to 
have  been  a matter  of  ancient  obfervation  ; whence  the  epi- 
thet choleric  is  applied  to  thofe  who  are  much  under  the 
influence  of  that  paffion  ; but  the  moft  frequent  exciting 
caufes  are  perhaps  (5)  continued  great  heat  of  climate  or 
feafon,  and  (6)  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors. We  have  already  ftated  the  general  and  well-efta- 
blifhed  fadt,  that  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile  is  a frequent 
confequence  of  the  continued  operation  of  external  heat 
upon  the  human  body  (fee  Heat)  ; and  Dr.  Saunders  re- 
marks, that  the  accelerated,  though  imperfedt,  fecretion  of 
bile,  together  with  the  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  antecedent  to  inflammation,  tend  to  {hew  that  hepatitis 
is  generally  preceded  by  congeition,  p.293.  And  it  is  well 
underftood,  that  this  condition  is  often  produced  by  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  We  {hall  not  here  enter  into 
any  detail  of  the  hypothefes  which  have  been  invented  to 
explain  thefe  fadts,  as  we  deem  them  in  a great  meafure  gra- 
tuitous, and  not  tending  to  add  any  thing  to  our  adtual 
knowledge  on  the  fubjedl,  or  to  improve  our  practical  re- 
fources. 

Oj  the  Cure  of  Hepatitis. — The  firft  objedt  of  the  phyfician, 
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in  the  application  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  acute  hepa- 
titis, is  to  arreft  the  inflammatory  procefs  before  that  of 
fuppuration  has  commenced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  inflammation 
in  any  other  important  organ  of  the  body.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  every  part  of  what  is  termed  the  antiphlogijlic  practice 
mult  be  purfued ; but  it  will  require  confiderable  attention 
and  difeernment  to  determine,  according  to  the  circutnftances 
of  the  cafe,  to  what  extent  this  praftice  fhould  be  carried, 
and  at  what  period  it  is  mod  ufeful,  or  ceafes  to  be  fafe. 
For  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  no  confiderable  advantage 
can  be  expe&ed  from  the  practice,  except  in  the  early 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  t lie  inflammation  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  probability  of  refolution  ; if  the  fymptoms, 
indicating  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  pus,  have 
already  appeared,  depletion  mud  be  reforted  to  with  much 
caution. 

In  the  commencement  of  hepatitis,  however,  blood-letting 
mull  be  confidered  as  the  mod  effectual  method  of  fubduing 
the  inflammation,  and  faving  the  liver  from  the  dangerous 
and  deftruclive  procefs  of  iuppuration.  No  general  rule 
can  be  given  refpetling  the  quantity  to  be  drawn,  as  this 
mud  depend  upon  the  flrength,  age,  and  previous  health 
of  the  patient,  upon  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the 
effetft  of  the  operation  on  thepulfe,  and  other  circumftances 
of  each  individual  cafe.  From  an  adult  of  unimpaired  confti- 
tution,  fixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  from  a large  orifice,  from  which  it  may  flow  in  as 
fhort  a time  as  pofiible.  This  point,  viz.  the  fudden  depletion 
of  the  blood-veffels,  has  been  obferved  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
importance  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  from  very  ancient 
times,  and  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  urged.  When  the  blood 
trickles  from  a fmall  orifice  in  the  vein,  it  contributes  little 
to  the  relief  of  the  inflammatory  a&ion,  while  it  robs  the 
patient  of  that  vital  fluid,  which,  in  the  latter  Itages  of  the 
difeafe,  might  tend  to  fupport  his  flrength,  and  aid  his  con- 
valefcence. 

As  a guide,  in  determining  the  propriety  of  repeating  the 
operation  of  blood-letting,  the  huffy  coat,  or  crufl  of  coa- 
gulated lymph,  which  appears  on  the  blood  drawn,  when  it 
cools,  is  much  attended  to.  But  it  can  only  be  deemed  a 
fafe  guide  in  conjunction  with  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  the 
degree  of  pain,  and  other  fymptoms.  For  it  often  hap- 
pens, as  Dr.  Pemberton  has  remarked,  that  the  blood  firfl 
drawn  is  not  at  all  buffy  ; ftill,  however,  Ihouhl  the  pain  be 
equally  acute,  and  fliould  the  pulfe  continue  hard  for  eight 
hours  after  the  former  venefeCtion,  we  (hould  again  order  a 
like  quantity  to  be  taken  away  ; and  this  blood  will  ufually 
(hew  the  beginning  buff.  The  following  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft  are  important : “ I am,  with  others,  well  aware,” 
fays  the  laft  mentioned  author,  “ that  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence  of  buff  ought  not  of  itfelf  to  decide  our  practice  as 
to  future  bleeding,  inafmuch  as  the  moll  trifling  circumflanee 
in  the  manner  of  the  blood’s  flowing  will  prevent  its  appear- 
ance altogether,  even  during  aftive  inflammation  ; yet,  when 
it  is  prefent,  I think  that  an  attentive  obfervation  of  its  tex- 
ture will  materially  aflifi  us  in  deciding  how  far  we  may 
again  venture  upon  general  bleeding.  II,  for  example,  the- 
buff,  after  fix  hours  from  the  time  of  venefeftion,  appears 
very  firm,  compaCf,  and  opaque,  has  a concave  furface,  and 
is  puckered  at  the  edges ; and  if  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe, 
and  the  degree  of  pain  is  not  diminifhed,  we  may  fqpl  fecure 
that  the  patient  will  again  bear  with  advantage  a bleeding 
from  the  fyftem.  If*  on  the  contrary,  the  buff  (after  an 
equal  time)  appears  with  a flat  furface,  is  femi-tranfparent, 
and  has  a greenifli-yellow  colour,  with  a ftriated  filamentous 
texture  running  through  it,  we  muft  not  again  have  recourfis 


to  general  bleeding,  but  place  all  our  reliance  on  topical 
bleeding,  bliftering,  and  purging.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  25.) 

When  the  appearances  of  the  blood,  juft  alluded  to,  or 
the  debility  of  the  patient’s  conftitution,  forbid  the  repe- 
tition of  general  bleeding,  and  yet  the  inflammation  is  not 
fubdued,  the  application  of  a number  of  leeches,  or  of  cup- 
ping glaffes  (after  fcarification),  or  of  a large  blifter,  upon 
the  region  of  the  liver,  fliould  be  reforted  to.  At  all 
events,  indeed,  blijlers  co-operate  with  the  views  of  blood- 
letting ; and,  therefore,  in  attempting  a refolution  of  the 
inflammation,  rccourfe  fliould  be  had  to  them  very  early 
after  the  blood-letting.  Dr.  Saunders,  and  feveral  other 
phyficians,  have  recommended  a quick  fuccefiion  of  blifters 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  which  they  believe  to 
be  more  efficacious  in  fubduing  the  activity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, than  long  protradled  difeharges  from  a Angle  vefi- 
cation. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  treatment, 
which,  although  important  in  all  difeafes  in  which  this  treat- 
ment is  required,  is  particularly  beneficial  in  the  cafe  of  he- 
patic inflammation  ; we  allude  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
by  cathartics.  For  in  this  inflammation,  purgatives  operate 
almoft  diredlly  upon  the  organ  difeafed,  and  contribute  to 
leffen  the  diftenfion  of  its  veffels,  both  by  aiding  the  paffage 
of  the  bile  into  the  inteftines  from  its  du£ls,  and  by  pro- 
curing a determination  of  blood  to  the  whole  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  and  thus  preventing  fo  large  a quantity  from 
pafling  on  to  the  vena  portarum,  to  diftend  the  inflamed  vifeus 
ftill  farther.  It  is  defirable,  therefore,  that  a cathartic  be 
immediately  adminiftered,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  bleeding, 
and  the  evacuation  kept  up  by  a repetition  of  it.  Now, 
with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  which  may  be 
moft  beneficially  exhibited  for  this  purpofe,  the  moft  expe- 
rienced practitioners  are  not  altogether  agreed.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, Dr.  Pemberton,  and  others,  give  the  preference  to 
faline  purgatives  ; and  Dr.  Saunders  thinks  that  their  efficacy 
is  not  a little  increafed,  by  exhibiting  them  in  a diluted 
ftate,  in  which  they  not  only  feem  o be  more  ftriftly  anti- 
phlogiftic, but  are  lefs  liable  to  occafion  naufea  and  other 
dilagreeable  fenfations  in  the  ftomach.  Dr.  Pemberton  com- 
mences with  a dofe  of  fulphate  of  magnefia,  or  Epfom  fait, 
in  infufion  of  fenna,  and  keeps  up  the  attion  of  the  bowels 
by  giving  a drachm  of  this  fait,  in  infufion. of  rofes  or  other 
aqueous  vehicle,  every  three  hours. 

There  are  other  pradtitioners,  ho  «revcr,  and  among  them 
a very  intelligent  phyfician  of  Guy’s  hofpital,  Dr.  James 
Curry,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  treating  hepa- 
titis both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  where  it  is  almoft 
endemic,  who  give  a decided  preference  to  mercurial  pur- 
gatives, and  efpecially  to  calomel.  In  ftating  the  grounds  of- 
this  preference,  in  a letter  tg  Dr.  Saunders,  (publifhed  by  the 
latter,  in  the  book  to  which  we -have  fo  often  referred,) 
Dr.  Curry  exprefsly  attributes  its  efficacy,  in  the  cure  of 
hepatitis,  to  its  qualities  as  an  evacuant;  for  he  accords  with 
the  opinion  of  the  beft  writers,  that  the  general  action  of 
mercury  on  the  conftitution,  were  it  practicable  with  fuffi- 
cient  fpeed,  would  be  injurious  in  the  early  and  highly  in, 
flammatory  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  The  fuperior  efficacy  of 
this  evacuant,  he  aferibes  to  its  peculiar  quality  of- evacuating 
the  dudts  of  the  liver  ; and  he  confiders  its  operation  in  this 
way  as  often  diminifhiag  or  fuperfeding  tire  neceflity  of 
copious  blood-letting.  He  illuftrates  the  advantage  of  thus. 

“ emulging  the  biliary  dudls,”  by  referring  to  the  great  and 
fpeedy  relief  afforded  by  drawing  out  the  milk  from  the- 
mamma,  where  this  gland  becomes  inflamed  after  lying  in, 
or  during  the  period  of  laflation  $ in  many  cafes  of  which* 
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indeed,  ci  little  elfe  is  neceffary  than  emptying  the  lactiferous 
duds  at  the  beginning,  and  repeating  it  from  time  to  time 
as  the  milk  re -accumulates  ; the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
veffels  often  fubliding  fpontaneouflv,  when  this  caufe  of  dif- 
tenfion  and  irritation  is  removed.”  And  he  expreffes  his 
conviction  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  that,  by  the  early  and  free 
udminiftration  of  calomel,  lie  has  faved  many  a pound  of 
blood  ; which  mult  otherwife  have  been  taken  away,  to  alle- 
viate the  urgent  fymptoms  of  hepatic  inflammation.  Dr- 
Curry’s  plan  is  to  give  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel 
every  four  or  fix  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  bowels  may  be  cleared  by  other  purga- 
tives, he  fay's,  without  much  relief ; and  even  calomel  is 
often  attended  with  little,  if  any,  more  advantage,  if  it 
pafs  very  fpeedily  through  the  inteilines.  Its  cholagogue 
effeds  in  acute  hepatitis,  he  afcribes  to  “ its  leffening  or  re- 
moving, in  the  firil  inftance,  that  inflammatory  conflridion 
of  the  duds,  which  occafions  the  bile  to  be  retained  in  the 
liver  ; for  other  medicines,  the  general  cathartic  effed  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  calomel,  are  by'  no  means 
of  equal  fervice  and  when  calomel  itfelf  pafles  fpeedily, 
he  had  been  often  obliged  “ to  alfill  its  relaxing  power  on 
the  biliary  duds,”  by  joining  it  with  opium  and  antimonial 
powder,  efpecially  the  former  ; giving  a grain  or  more  of  it 
every  fix  hours,  or  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  pain. 
The  concluding  obfervations  are  important  in  a p radical 
view. 

“ Under  this  management,  I have  frequently  found  the 
urgent  fymptoms  abate  eonfiderably,  many  hours  before  any 
alvine  evacuation  took  place,  and  of  courfe  before  the  calo- 
mel could  be  faid  to  act  as  a cathartic ; in  fome  cafes,  too, 
where  no  evacuation  followed,  it  became  neceffary  to  give 
cathaitic  medicines  afterwards,  in  order  to  fecure  the  relief 
which  the  calomel  had  procured,  and  to  prevent  the  pain 
and  dyfpnnea  from  returning ; which  they  were  apt  to  do, 
if  the  liver  was  not  emptied  while  under  the  relaxing  influ- 
ence of  the  calomel  and  opium.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  flomach  partakes  fo  much  of  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  liver,  and  becomes  in  confequence  fo 
extremely  irritable,  as  to  rejed  every  thing  by  vomiting  al- 
moll  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  In  this  Hate  of  continual  retch- 
ing, which  greatly  aggravates  the  difeafe,  and  increafes  the 
pain  almoll  to  agony,  the  effervefcing  draughts,  and  other 
means  ufually  employed,  were  of  no  avail,  nay',  even  calomel 
united  with  opium  proved  too  irritating.  Under  thefe  cir- 
.cumflances,  initead  of  calomel  in  its  ordinary  date,  I have  with 
the  belt  effeds  prefcribed  calomel  freed  from  its  muriatic 
acid,  by  carefully'  triturating  it  with  warm  water  ; whereby 
it  is  converted  into  a dark  llate-coloured  oxyd,  virtually  the 
lame  with  the  hy'drargyrus  priecipitatus  cinereus  of  the 
Edin.  Pharm.  and  with  that  formed  in  making  Plenck’s  dilu- 
tion, which  you  yourfelf  firil  employed  and  recommended  in 
this  country.  It  is  fo  much  leis  irritating  to  the  llomach 
and  bowels  than  calomel,  that  when  joined  with  opiates  it 
will  be  retained  with  eafe ; and  the  effeds  of  it  in  allaying 
pain,  retching,  and  other  urgent  fymptoms  in  hepatic  in- 
flammation, have  been  often  no  lets  altonifliing  to  my'felf, 
though  long  in  the  habit  of  ufing  it,  than  to  a number  of 
gentlemen  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inveftigating  a 
pradice  which  was  altogether  new  to  them.”  (Dr.  Curry’s 
Letter  to  Dr.  Saunders,  in  the  Treatife  on  the  Liver, 
P-  335-  3d  edit0  . 

When  authorities  are  thus  balanced,  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine on  which  fide  the  greater  accuracy  lies.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  fuccefs  has  attended  botli  the  modes  of  evacuating 
the  prim#  viat  which  we  have  above  deferibed;  but  it  would 


feem  more  confident  with  the  general  principles  of  pradice 
eltablifhed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  to  trull  more  to  the  depletion  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  and  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  adminiflration  of 
opium,  than  the  author  of  the  preceding  paffage  recom- 
mends. Not  to  mention,  that  the  alleged  “ relaxing  influ- 
ence” of  calomel  appears  to  be  a gratuitous  fuppofition, 
or  at  leaf!  an  hypothetical  expreffion  of  a fad  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  afeertained.  At  all  events,  it  feems  to  be  eilablifhed 
by  the  moll  able  praditioners,  that  thefe  three  remedies, 
blood-letting,  bliflers,  and  cathartics,  arc  the  principal  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  acute  hepatic  inflammation  can  be 
fubdued  in  its  early  llage;  and  that  they  are  to  be  adively 
employed,  until  a diminution  of  the  pain  and  an  abatement 
of  the  febrile  fymptoms  (hall  be  obtained.  At  the  fame 
time,  a light  and  chiefly  liquid  nutriment  mull  be  adhered 
to,  and  every  fpecies  of  fermented,  vinous,  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  excluded  from  the  diet  of  the  patient,  By  theie 
means,  if  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, in  this  country,  we  may  generally' fucceed  in  checking 
every  tendency  to  the  fuppurative  procefs.  But  in  warm 
climates,  and  efpecially  in  the  Eall  Indies,  where  hepatitis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  endemic  of  the  country, 
the  tendency  of  the  difeaie  to  run  on  to  fuppuration  is  io 
great,  as  fcarcely  to  be  refilled  even  by  the  moll  adive 
pradice  : therefore,  if  an  early  and  vigorous  purfuit  of  the 
antiphlogiflic  plan  of  treatment  be  neceflary  in  this  country, 
where  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  is  comparatively  moderate, 
the  extenfion  of  fuch  treatment  to  the  utmofl  limits  of  pru- 
dence becomes  expedient,  if  we  would  oppole  with  fuccels 
the  rapidity'  of  its  progrefs.  (See  Dr.  Saunders,  loc.  cit. 
p.  318,  and  a Letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Chriitie,  Med.  and 
Phyf.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

We  have  purpofely  omitted,  hitherto,  to  mention  the  ad- 
minillration  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  hepatitis.  A 
very'  mifehievous  opinion,  derived  from  the  praditioners  in 
India,  has  for  fome  time  prevailed,  that  mercury  is  a fpeci- 
fic  in  every'  difeafe  of  the  liver ; and  that  even  in  adive 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  this  vifeus  it  will  prevent  fup- 
puration. This  opinion,  which  has  been  built  on  the  fuc- 
cefs of  mercurials  in  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  liver, 
has  led  to  an  empirical  pradice,  in  which  no  diferimination  is 
made  between  forms  of  the  difeafe,  which  differ  more  in 
their  nature,  than  in  the  name  impofed  upon  them.  And 
there  can  fcarcely  be  a doubt,  from  the  known  effeds  of 
mercury  on  the  body,  that,  if  it  be  incautioufly'  employed 
in  the  adive  period  of  inflammation,  it  will  inereafe  the 
adion  of  the  arterial  fyftern,  (already  too  much  quickened,) 
and  therefore  tend  diredly  to  accelerate,  and  not  to  retard, 
the  fuppurative  procefs.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  many  ju- 
dicious and  fuccefsful  praditioners  in  India  do  not  adminif- 
ter  mercury,  until  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  adion 
lias  been  moderated  by  bleeding,  adive  purging,  and  the 
antiphlogiflic  plan  of  treatment.  We  are  now  fpeaking 
of  the  adminiflration  of  mercury  in  fuch  a way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  peculiar  effeds  of  that  metal  on  the  conllitution 
at  large. 

As  foon  as  an  abatement  is  perceived  in  the  pain  and 
febrile  lymptoms,  then  the  period  is  arrived  at  which  the 
ufe  of  mercury  may  be  reforted  to  with  great  advantage. 
It  appears,  on  attentive  obfervation,  that  the  tradition  of 
adive  inflammation  to  a date  of  refolution,  is  not  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a healthy  condition  of  the  part ; but  it 
remains  for  a time  debilitated,  and  dilpofed  to  lapfe  into  a 
chronic  Hate.  This  may  poffibly  be  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  venous  circulation  through  the  liver,  and  to  the 
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greater  difficulty  of  recovering  their  tone,  after  inflamma- 
tory diitenlion,  inliereiit  in  t lie  extremities  of  thofe  veins, 
than  in  the  branches  of  the  arterial  fyilem.  When  this  pe- 
riod is  arrived,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  is  to  be  begun ; 
and  its  introduction  into  the  fyilem  through  the  abforbent 
veflels  of  the  ilcin,  by  means  of  fridtion,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  internal  ufe  of  it.  About  half  a drachm  of 
the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  maybe  rubbed  upon  the  right 
fide  every  night ; care  being  taken  to  watch  minutely  whe- 
ther the  pain  or  fever  be  at  all  reproduced  by  it ; in  which 
cafe  it  fliould  be  inltantly  laid  allde,  as  no  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  it  under  fuch  circumltances.  The  right  fide 
has  been  generally  pointed  out  as  proper  for  the  friction, 
perhaps  from  a notion  of  its  efficacy  being  greater  when  ap- 
plied to  the  vicinity  of  the  difeafed  organ,  than  to  a dillant 
part.  But  the  knowledge  derived  from  anatomy,  relpeCt- 
ing  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  abiorbent  veflels,  fuffici- 
ently  proves,  that  no  part  of  the  mercury  can  be  made 
to  pals  through  the  liver,  in  its  way  into  the  fyilem,  either 
by  internal  or  external  exhibition  : it  can  only,  therefore, 
act  on  the  liver,  by  being  firll  introduced  into  the  blood- 
vefiels.  Hence  it  is  of  little  importance,  on  what  part 
of  the  Ilcin  tire  mercurial  ointment  is  applied,  provided  the 
effects  produced  on  the  conilitution  be  equally  ilrong  ; ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  fridtion  on  the  hypochondrium  may  ferve 
the  office  of  gentle  exercife  to  the  part,  and  thus  affill  in 
emulging  the  biliary  dudts. — When  the  chronic  ffate  of  dif- 
eafe  is  obllinate,  or  if  jaundice  accompanies  it,  inltead  of 
ufing  the  mercury  lo  as  to  induce  a flight  change  upon  the 
pulle,  with  only  a tendernefs  of  the  mouth,  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend its  effects  to  the  production  of  a gentle  lalivation, 
which,  when  continued  for  a length  of  time,  generally  et- 
fedts  a cure. 

From  the  time  that  the  patient  enters  upon  the  courfe  of 
mercury,  it  is  proper  to  change  the  internal  medicine,  and 
to  give  a flight  infufion  of  lome  bitter,  fuch  as -quaffra  or 
gentian  ; to  each  dole  of  which  as  much  of  a neutral  fait 
may  be  added,  as  will  procure  daily  one  evacuation.  By 
degrees,  too,  the  diet  may  be  improved,  by  the  addition 
of  animal  broths,  See.  till  the  patient  is  perfedtly  rellored  to 
health. 

When  the  inflammation  has  gone  on  to  fuppuration,  the 
abfeefs  difeharges  its  contents  in  various  ways,  as  we  have 
already  Hated,  Over  the  direction  to  which  the  abfeefs 
tends  we  have  no  controul ; but  when  its  progrefs  is  to- 
wards the  external  furface,  its  difeharge  may  be  facilitated 
by  furgical  means.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  fuppuration 
is  obvioufly  going  on,  we  fliould  fupport  the  itrength  of  the 
patient  by  a nourilhing,  though  mild  diet  ; and  fliould  ex- 
amine minutely,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  itate  of  the 
fide,  both  between  the  ribs  and  under  them ; and  as  loon  as 
any  bulging  of  the  ribs,  or  any  tumour  below  their  margin, 
which  gives  the  fenfation  of  fludtuation,  is  obferved,  the 
matter  may  be  difclnrged  through  a fmall  orifice  made  by  a 
lancet.  Such  abfeefles  are  feldom  in  hafle  to  heal,  nor  is  it 
defirable,  until  the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs  (hall  have  been  filled 
up  by  healthy  granulations.  During  this  procefs,  which  is 
fometimes  very  tedious,  the  Itrength  gradually  returns  : and 
inilances  have  occafionally  occurred,  in  which  the  health 
was  perfectly  re-eltablifhed,  after  the  difeharge  accom- 
panying tlie  procefs  of  granulation  had  continued  for 
years. 

Hepatitis  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  fome  of  the  ancients  to  a ferruginous  Hone  of  a yellow- 
ish red  colour ; others  called  a coarfe  jafper,  and  fome  a 
dirty  kind  of  hyacinth,  by  this  name : in  lhort,  they  feem 
to  have  called  any  thing  hepatitis  that  was  of  a liver-colour. 


The  ffone  mod  generally  fo  called,  however,  feems  to  haver 
been  of  the  nature  of  fome  of  our  poor  iron  ores. 

HEPATOCE'LE,  in  Surgery,  a term  derived  from 
■>  ~yy,  the  liver,  and  xnAr,  a tumour,  and  fignifying  a hernia 
or  rupture  containing  the  liver.  One  would  fuppofe,  from 
the  magnitude  of  this  vifeus,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed  in  its  natural  fituation,  that  it  could  never  compofe 
any  part  of  the  contents  of  a hernia.  The  records  of  for- 
gery, however,  tend  to  prove  the  contrary.  “ Mr.  Gay 
and  Mr.  Nourfe  found  the  liver  in  the  fac  of  an  umbilical 
hernia;  and  Bohnius  fays,  that  he  did  alfo.”  (Pott’s  Chi- 
rurgical  Works,  vol.  ii.)  We  conclude,  that  a part  of  the 
liver  was  feen  in  the  hernia,  to  which  allufion  is  made. 
The  examples,  in  which  a partial  protrulion  of  this  large  vifeus 
feems  moil  poflible,  are  thofe  which  have  been  denominated 
by  the  French  “ eventrations, ’’  where  an  extenfive  portion 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  yields,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of 
pouch,  with  an  exceedingly  wide  entrance.  Such  eventra- 
tions are  apt  to  take  place,  when  the  hides  of  the  abdomen 
have  been  deprived  of  their  tone  by  blows,  the  diitenlion 
occafioned  by  repeated  pregnancies,  &c. 

HEPATOSCOP1A,  'Hwwi ««■»*,  formed  of  fkrppt 
liver,  and  <7*0-5*,  I confuler , in  Antiquity,  a fpeeies  of  divi- 
nation, wherein  predictions  were  made  by  infpedting  the 
livers  of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  is  alio  ufed  as  a general  name  for  divina- 
tion by  intfails.  See  an  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
liver,  whence  good  or  evil  were  foretold,  in  Potter’s  Ar- 
chasol.  Gra^c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  tom.  i.  p.  316.  See  Ex- 
T ISP  EX. 

HEPATUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Labkus  and  Teu- 

TI1IS. 

HE PETIS,  in  Botany.  See  Pitcaihxia. 

HEPHiESTIA,  ‘H-fatrua,  ill  Antiquity,  an  Athenian 
feflival  in  honour  of  i.  e.  Vulcan;  the  chief  cere- 

mony of  which  was  a race  witli  torches.  For  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  and  games,  on  this  occafion,  fee  Potter’s  Ar- 
chseol.  Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  399. 

HepiiavSTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  E.S.E.  of  Myrina. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia. 

HEPHiESTIAS,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients , the 
name  of  a plailter  ufed  among  the  furgeons  to  excite  a cica- 
trix. It  was  principally  compofed  of  burnt  earth,  or  of 
the  tiles  that  had  been  long  burnt  in  the  kilns,  reduced  to 
powder. 

HEPEIESTION,  in  Biography,  a Greek  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Verus,  wrote 
a work,  which  is  ftill  extant,  under  the  title  of  “ Enchiridion 
do  Metris  et  Poemate,”  of  which  an  edition  in  Greek  and 
Latin  was  given  by  Pauw  aUUtrecht  1726.  He  is  likewife 
quoted  by  Meibomius,  and  other  muiical  writers,  on  the 
relation  between  the  metrical  part  in  poetry,  and  time  in 
mufic.  The  work  alluded  to  is  “ De  Re  Metrical*  Sui- 
das.  Jill.  Capitolinus. 

HEPHTHEM1MERIS,  compofed  of  ter «,  /even, 
n/jLusu-:,  half,  and  part,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry , 

a fort  of  verfe  confiding  of  three  feet  and  a fyllable  ; that 
is,  of  fe  ven  half  feet. 

Such  are  moft  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon. 
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And  that  of  Ariftophanes,  in  his  Plutm  ; 
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"Hephthemimeris,  or  Hephthemimeres,  is  all's  a car- 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ; that  is,  on  the  feventh  half-foot. 
It  is  -a  rule,  that  this  fyllable,  though  it  be  fliort  in  itfelf, 
mull  be  made  long,  on  account  of  the  crefura,  or  to  make 
it  an  hephthemimeris.  As  in  that  verfe  of  Virgil : 

“ Et  furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  confcia  virtus.” 

It  maybe  added,  that  the  caefura  is  not  to  be  on  the  fifth 
foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfe  which  Dr.  Harris  gives  us  for  an 
example : 

“ Ille  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  Hyacintho.” 

This  is  not  an  hephthemimeris  caefura,  but  a henneamune- 
ris,  i.  e.  of  nine  half  feet. 

HEPIALUS,  in  Entomology,  a new  genus  inftituted  by 
Fabricius,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  moths  or  phalxme,  of 
the  bombyx  kind,  which  have  the  antennae  monilifonn  ; the 
feelers  two,  reflected,  and  hairy,  with  the  rudiment  of  a bilid 
tongue  between. 

Thefe  infeCts  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  bombyx  family,  that 
the  feparation  of  the  fpecies  which  compoie  the  genus,  from 
the  bombyces, is  confidered  by  fome  entomologies  asa  needlefs 
innovation  ; by  others  it  is  regarded  differently,  and  we  are 
clearly  of  the  latter  opinion.  The  hepialus  is  a good  na- 
tural family.  There  is  an  evident  diflimilarity  in'  the  general 
appearance  from  the  true  bombyces,  and  a diitin&ion  equally 
material  in  their  manners,  the  iatter  of  which  cannot  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  practical  entomologiils. 
They  have  been  long  known  among  Englifh  collectors  by 
the  trivial  name  of  fwifts,  or  fwift  moths.  They  are  the 
firft  tribe  of  moths  that  appears  on  the  wing  in  the  evening, 
riling  from  their  lurking  places  at  twilight,  and  thus  preced- 
ing the  flight  of  the  true  bombyces  for  fome  fpace  of  time  ; 
they  alfo  fly  much  nearer  the  ground  than  the  others,  like 
the  fwift  among  birds  ; repeatedly  darting  down  and  lkim- 
ming  the  furface  ; then  rifing  to  the  height  of  a few  feet, 
hovering  for  a while  over  fome  particular  fpot,  and  then 
again  darting  away,  and  deferibing  circles  in  its  aerial  progrefs 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fwift  or  the  fwallow.  Its  evolutions 
on  the  wing  (in  fome  fpecies  efpecially)  refemble  the  quick 
motions  of  the  pendulum  of  a clock  ; and  is  always  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a far  brifker  vibratory  movement  of  the  wings  than 
any  other  tribe  of  moths.  The  “ fwift  moths”  difappear  as 
the  darknefs  of  the  night  prevails,  at  which  time  the  flight  of 
the  bombyces  has  only  juft  commenced  ; in  flrady  places 
the  fwift  moths  fometimes  rife  and  are  feen  on  the  wing,  even 
before  funfet. 

The  larvae  of  the  hepialus  family,  fo  far  as  they  have  been 
afeertained,  feed  entirely  under  ground  on  the  roots  of  plants; 
they  are  ufually  naked  and  furnifhed  with  fixteen  feet. 
The  pupa  folliculate,  cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  In 
the  winged  ftate  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  fexes  of  the  fame  fpecies  is  oftentimes  very  confiderable. 

Species. 

Humuli.  Wings  of  the  male  fnowy  and  (Iriated  ; of 
the  female  yellow',  with  fulvous  marks.  Linn.  Donov. 
Br.  Inf.  Ghojl  moth. 

Thefe  moths  are  often  feen,  during  the  early  part  of 
fummer,  hovering  about  inclofed  grounds  near  the  Ikirts  of 
woods  at  twilight,  and  not  unfrequently  in  burying  grounds  ; 
from  which  latter  circumitance,  in  addition  to  the  fnow'y 
whitenefs  of  the  male  infeCt,  this  fpecies  has  long  fince  ob- 
tained the  trivial  appellation  of  the  ghoft  moth.  Both  foxes 
nearly  correfpond  in  fize,  being  about  two  inches  and  a half 
in  breadth  when  the  wings  are  expanded  ; and  the  female  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  male.  The  difference  in  colour  is  io  very 


Confiderable,  that  they  might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  diftinCt 
fpecies,  the  whole  of  the  upper  furface  in  the  male  being  a 
pure  fnowy  white  with  a glofs  like  fatin  ; the  female  yellow, 
with  orange  marks  on  the  upper  wings,  and  brown  on  the 
lower.  Inhabits  Europe. 

The  larva  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grafs,  and  is  naked,  its 
colour  pale,  and  the  head  tcftaceous. 

Jodutta.  Wing  livid,  with  two  darker  bands.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

Lupiunus.  Wings  cinereous,  with  a whiter  ftreak. 
Linn. 

Found  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Hectus.  Wings  deflected,  yellow,  with  two  oblique 
whitifh  bands  compofed  of  interrupted  dots.  Linn.  Donov. 
Br.  Inf — Golden  fwift. 

Inhabits  woods  in  Europe.  The  lower  wings  livid  brown. 
Breadth,  when  the  wings  are  expanded,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

Obliuuus.  Wings  defleCted,  brown,  with  a white  line 
at  the  bale,  and  two  oblique  bands  of  interrupted  dots. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  France  ; and  is  allied  to  the  laft.  The  antennae 
are  ferruginous  ; head  and  thorax  hairy,  cinereous. 

Carnus.  Wings  brown;  upper  pair  with  fcattered  dots 
of  black  and  white.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Auftria. 

Crux.  Wings  reddifli-vellow,  with  two  oblique  white 
lines  ; antennae  ferrated.  Fabr. 

An  European  fpecies  ; the  antennae  rufous  ; head  and 
thorax  hairy,  grey  ; lower  wings  and  all  beneath  darker. 

Bufo.  Wings  defletled,  yellowifh,  with  a broad  brown 
band.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Mappa.  Wings  brown,  with  large  irregular  waved 
marks  of  a livid  colour,  and  four  diftinCt  white  triangular 
fpots  near  the  apex. — Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Map-winged 
fwift  moth. 

A very  elegant  and  rare  fpecies  found  in  England  ; the 
fize  larger  than  the  golden  fwift. 

Venus.  Anterior  wings  dark,  with  many  oblong  pearly 
fpots;  pofterior  pair  brown  and  immaculate  ; body  ferrugi- 
oue.  Cramer. 

Inhabits  the  interior  of  Africa. 

HEPPACH,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Wurtemberg, 
famous  for  its  wine  ; eight  miles  S.E.  of  Stuttgart. 

HEPPENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany',  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  ; io  miles  E.  of  Worms — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Tonncrre,  lately  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  Wees;  four  miles  S.E. 
of  Worms. 

HEPSETUS,  Ichthyology.  See  Esox  and  Athf.rixa. 
The  Atherina  hepfetus  has  12  rays  in  the  anal  fin;  it  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  feas. 

HEPTABOLUS,  or  Eptabolus,  in  Geography , a lake 
of  Mauritania,  which  received  the  Dyris,  a river  that  iffued 
from  Mount  Atlas,  and  that  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Niger,  according  to  Vitruvius  (1.  viii.  c.  2.),  who  fuppofes 
that  this  was  the  fource  of  the  Nile. 

HEPTACA,  in  Botany,  feven-fold,)  in  allufion 

to  the  feven  cells  of  the  fruit,  as  Father  Loureiro,  the  author 

of  the  name,  informs  us.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  657. 

Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Dioecia,  Loureir.  It  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Polyaildria  Monogynia,  or  Icofandria  Mono - 
gynia,  it  is  impollible,  from  his  defcription,  to  fay  which. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  ovate,  concave,  fpread- 
ing  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  10,  ovate-oblong,  fpreading  in  a 
wheel-like  form,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Siam,  Filaments 

about 
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about  ico,  thread-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  anthers 
linear,  ere<5l.  Pifl.  Germen  roundifh  ; ftyle  thick,  as  long 
as  the  itamens  ; lligma  in  fe veil  deep,  channelled,  fpreading 
fegments.  Peric.  Berry  roundifli,  of  feven  cells,  with  many 
feeds.  Seeds  roundifh. 

There  are  flowers  deftitute  of  apiflil,  found  on  a feparatc 
plant. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  ten.  Berry  of 
feven  cells,  with  many  feeds.  Some  flowers  male. 

I.  H.  africana,  the  only  fpecies,  found  in  woods  on  the 
eaftern  coafl  of  Africa,  near  Mofambique,  where  it  is 
called  Mu  cao  cao.  A fmall  tree,  with  fpreading  brunches, 
leaves  alternate,  fl.alk.ed,  ovate,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth. 
Flowers  white,  on  many-flowered,  lateral  (talks.  Berry 
green,  two  inches  in  diameter. 

As  no  account  is  given  of  the  fituation  of  the  germen,  or 
infertion  of  the  Itamens,  we  can  neither  determine  the  arti- 
ficial nor  natur  1 clafs  of  this  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  good 
Father  Loureiro’s  botanical  riddles,  which  w e cannot  guefs, 
and  may  be  a genus  entirely  unknown  to  other  botanifts. 
Poflibly  it  may  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  Myrti,  the 
author  having  miftaken  a coloured  calyx  for  five  of  the  petals, 
and  bra&eas  at  the  bnfe  of  the  germen  for  a calyx  of  three 
leaves  ; at  lcalt  we  can  fuggeft  nothing  better. 

HEPTACHORD,  of  feven,  and  yyfir,  chord 

in  the  Anci.nt  Mufic.  Heptachord  was  applied,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  term,  to  the  lyre,  when  it  had  but 
feven  firings,  and  is  generally  faid  of  any  inftrument  that  has 
but  that  number  ; one  of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  hepta- 
chord, as  it  contains  that  number  of  degrees  between  its  ex- 
tremes. See  Seventh. 

In  tbe  ancient  poetry,  it  fignified  verfes  that  were  fung  or 
played  on  feven  chords,  notes,  or  founds,  and  probably  on 
an  inftrument  with  feven  firings.  See  Lyre. 

Heptachord,  Major , is  the  major  greater,  or  {harp 
feventh,  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  ,ss  = 555  £ -f-  n f 
-j-  48  m.  See  Major  Seventh. 

Hkpt  \ciiord,  Minor,  is  the  minor  feventh,  or  greater  of 
the  flat  fevenlhs,  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  ^ = 519  £ + 
10  f 4-  4.5  in.  See  Minor  Seventh. 

He  Pi  \CHORT),  Minor,  of  Galileo,  is  the  minor  feventh  or 
leflfer  of  the  flat  fcvenths,  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is  fs  ~ 
5o8'£  -1-  10  f + 44 >n . See  Minor  Seventh. 

HEPTACOMETiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  coafl  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  denominated  “ Mofynceci,”  and  extended  them- 
fi-lves  to  the  extremity  of  Mount"  Scydifles.  They  exceeded 
all  other  barbarians  in  ferocity,  and  fixed  their  habitations  in 
trees  and  fmall  towers. 

According  to  the  Greek  etymology  Heptacometae  fignify 
feven  villages,  and  Mofynceci,  their  other  name,  derived 
from  Mojfyncs  and  Oicos,  denoted  their  being  inhabitants  of 
towers.  Thefe  people  maflacred  three  cohorts  of  Pompey’s 
army  in  palling  through  their  mountains. 

HEPTAGON,  of  : tt a,  feptem,  feven,  and  yen*,  angle,  in 
Geometry,  a figure  confiding  of  feven  tides  and  feven  angles, 
if  the  lidos  and  angles  be  all  equal  it  is  called  a regular  hep- 
tagon. The  area  of  a regular  heptagon  is  = the  fquare  of 
one  of  its  fides  multiplied  by  3.6339126,  or  = the  fquare 
.of  the  fide  multiplied  by  \ t,'  where  t denotes  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  made  by  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  either 
extremity  of  the  fide,  radius  being  1.  For  tire  method  of 
finding  it,  fee  Polygon. 

Heptagon,  in  Fortification,  a place  (Lengthened  with 
feven  bail  ions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAGONAL  Nvaibers,  are  a fort  of  polygonal 
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numbers,  in  which  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corre* 
fponding  arithmetical  progrefhon  is  five  ; thus, 

Arithmeticals,  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  & c. 

Heptagonals,  I,  7,  18,  34,  55,  81,  &c. 

where  the  heptagonals  are  formed  by  continually  adding 
the  terms  of  the  arithmeticals,  above  them,  whofe  common 
difference  is  5. 

One  property,  among  others,  of  thefe  numbers,  is,  that  if 
any  one  of  them  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 be  added  to  the 
produtl,  the  fum  is  always  a fquare  number  ; thus, 

1 x 40  + 9 = 49  = 7 4 

7 X 40  + 9 = 289  = 17* 

18  x 40  -j-  9 = 729  = 271 

34  x 40  + 9 = 1369  = 37%  &c.  See. 

Here  it  is  remarkable  that  the  feries  of  fquares  thus  formed 
is  f,  17  4 27  ,37  , &c.  the  common  difference  of  whofe  roots 
is  10,  the  double  of  the  common  difference  of  the  arithmetical 
feries  from  which  the  heptagonals  are  formed.  See  Po- 
lygon A LS. 

H EPTAGYNIA,  in  Botany,  from  Aloe,  feven,  and  ywr, 
a f inale,  the  name  of  fuch  orders  in  the  principal  claflts  of 
tlu*  Linnaxin  fyftem,  as  are  characterized  by  feven  fly les  in 
each  flower,  or  where  the  flyles  are  wanting,  feven  feflile 
ftigtnas.  It  is  an  order  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  Britifh  Flora  ; indeed  we  meet  with  it 
no  where  but  in  the  feventh  clafs,  where  this  order  was 
formed  to  admit  the  genus  Sepfas,  the  uncertainty  of  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  article  HepTAKDRIA. 

HEPTAMERIDE,  from  kr a,  feven,  and  a part , 

in  Mafic,  is  one  of  the  intervals  in  the  fyftcm  of  M.  Sauveur, 
(Mem.  de  l'Aead.  des  Sc.  17&1,)  who  divides  the  o&avc 
into  40  parts,  which  he  calls  mcrides  ; then  each  of  thefe  into 
feven  heptamerides;  fo  that  the  whole  cflave  comprehends 
301  heptamerides,  which  he  ftill  divides.  See  Decameride. 

KEPTAMERIS  literally  fignifies  a feventh  part  ; being 
formed  of  the  Greek  Lt a,  feven,  and  /s/spif,  part  ox  portion. 

The  heptameris,  or  eptameride,  of  M.  Sauveur,  is  the 
74Tft  part  of  the  o£lave,  and  -’til  part  of  the  meris  or  me- 
ride  (which  fee).  It  is  equal  to  2.04C574£  ; its  common 
logarithm  is  .9989999.0035,  its  Euler’s  log.  = .0033222 6, 
and  it  is  equal  to  .185374  of  a major  comma.  Dr.  Bufhy, 
in  his  “ Dictionary  of  Mufic,”  mentions  this  interval  as  be- 
longing  to  the  ancient  mufic  ; we  are  not  aware,  however,  of 
its  ufe  more  than  a century  ago,  when  M.  Sauveur  intro- 
duced it  in  his  logarithmic  tempered  fyftem,  with  all  the 
principles  of  which  the  ancients  were  unacquainted,  as.  far 
as  we  know. 

HEPTAMERON,  a term  literally  implyingj6w«  days  ; 
being  compounded  of  ixu?.,  feven,  and  day. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a title  of  certain  books,  containing  the 
tranfa&ions  of  feven  days. 

The  heptameron  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  After  to  Francis 
I.  of  France,  and  queen  of  Navarre,  is  a very  ingenious 
piece,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacc’s  Decameron. 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  Botany,  from,  Life,  J'cveti,-  and  ourtf, 
a man,  the  feventh  clafs  of  the  fexual  or  artificial  fyftem  of 
LinnteUs,  confuting  of  plants  with  feven  feparate  or  diftinCl 
itamens,  in  the  fame  flower  with  the  piftil  or  piltils.  It  is  a 
very  fmall  clafs,  including  four  orders  ; — Mbnogynia,  in  which 
is  found  the  Trientajis,  a pretty  Lapland  genus  which  Lin- 
noeus  deferibes  with  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  Flora  Lapponica , 
as  being  the  firft  plant  he  found  in  that  region  with  feven  fta- 
mens, fo  that  it  ferved  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  his  fyf- 
tem. The  liorie  chefnut  alfo  belongs  to  thi*  order,  and  mo- 
dern writers  have  removed  fevtral  genera  to  it ; — Digynia,  of 
which  Lime um,  an  African  plant,  is  the  only  example ; — Te~ 
4 O tragynij , 
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tragynia,  including  Smirurus,  a genus  from  Virginia  (Apono- 
geton  was  originally  placed  here,  but  is  now  more  corre&ly 
referred  to  the  clafs  Dodecandria ) ; — Heptagynia  is  the  fourth 
order,  containing  Sepias,  a Cape  plant,  conlidered  by  Thun- 
berg  as  belonging  to  Craffula.  It  was  originally  called  Tri- 
enialis  capenfs  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  charafter  by  which  Linnaeus  defines  it,  namely,  that  it 
has  a calyx  of  feven  deep  fegments,  feven  petals,  feven  ftamens, 
feven  germens,  and  confequently  feven  capfules. 

HEPTANGULAR  Figure,  in  Geometry,  a figure  with 
feven  angles,  and  of  courfe  feven  fides. 

HEPTANOMIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  was  fo  called  front  the  feven  noines,  or  prefedturcs, 
into  which  it  was  divided,  though  Strabo  fays  it  contained 
16  ; a difference  probably  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new 
nomes  to  thofe  it  originally  comprifed,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Oafis. 

The  Heptanomis  compreliended  the  whole  country  on  each 
fide  of  the  Nile,  from  Thebais  to  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
where  that  river  divides  into  thofe  branches  by  which  it  en- 
ters into  the  fea.  Some  of  the  ancients  make  this  traft  a 
part  of  the  Thebais  ; and  fome  of  the  eaftern  geographers 
alfo  give  the  faid  extent  to  Al-Said.  This  part  of  Egypt 
was,  in  ancient  times,  full  of  large  and  noble  cities.  See 
Egypt. 

HEPTAPHARMACUM,  a relaxing,  fuppnrating,  and 
incarnating  medicine,  compofed  of  feven  ingredients.  This 
is  much  talked  of  among  the  ancient  -writers  in  medicine. 
The  ingredients  were,  cerufs,  wax,  pitch,  litharge, colophony, 
bull’s  fat,  and  frankincenfe.  It  is  deicribed  by  Aetius  in 
his  Tetrab.  ferm.  3.  cap.  27. 

HEPTAPLEURUM,  in  Botany,  from  'nrhc,  fev:n,  and 
irXwfov,  a fide,  on  account  of  the  feven-fided  capfule.  Gaertn. 
v.  2.  472.  t.  178.  f.  3. 

Gaertner  has  given  this  name  to  a fruit  that  came  under  his 
infpeftion,  in  the  colletlion  preferved  at  the  garden  of  Ley- 
den. It  was  there  marked  with  a Ceylon  njme,  Buhera. 
He  calls  it  in  his  letter-prefs  H.fellatum,  in  the  plate  H.  acu- 
tangulum.  His  character  and  defeription  are  as  follows. 

EfT.  Ch.  Flower  unknown.  Capfule  fomewhat  pyra- 
midal, with  ftar-Iike  angles,  without  valves.  (Cells  fix  or 
feven.)  Seeds  folitary. 

Defer.  Peric.  a final!  coriaceous  capfule,  pyramidal,  fome- 
what ovate,  marked  with  an  obfolete  ring,  perhaps  where  the 
flower  was  inferted,  a little  below  the  top,  above  which  ring 
it  is  extended  into  a furrowed  reddilh  point ; its  fhape  is  an- 
gular or  flar-like  ; it  confills  of  fix  or  feven  celb,  without 
"valves,  and  Hands  on  a little  (lender,  oblique  (talk,  like  that  of 
umbelliferous  plants. — Recept.  none,  the  feeds  being  aflixed 
to  the  tops  of  the  cells. — Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  narrower 
upwards,  comprcffed,  pale,  reddilh.  - Integument  quite  Ample, 
very  thin  and  membranous. — Albumen  (haped  like  the  feed, 
flefhy,  pale. — Embryo  in  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  albumen, 
very  minute,  pofiibly  monocotyledonous  ? 

Among  25  fpecimens,  three  only  had  but  fix  cells,  the  reft 
having  feven.  The  recent  fruit  feems  to  be  covered  with  a 
foft  or  flefhy  coat,  as  the  outfide  of  the  dried  capfule  is  very 
rugofe.  Gaertner. 

HEPTARCHY,  compounded  of  the  Greek  Ara,  feven, 
and  a(xn>  imperium,  government,  a government  compofed  of 
feven  perfons ; or  a country  governed  by  feven  perfons,  or 
divided  into  feven  kingdoms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which  was 
cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  kingdoms,  peopled 
and  governed  by  different  clans  and  colonies  ; viz.  thofe  of 
Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  Weft  Saxons,  Eaft  Saxons,  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Eaft  Angles,  and  Mercio.  The  heptarchy 
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was  formed  by  degrees  from  the  year  455,  when  firft  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  was  erefted,  and  Hengift  affumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Egles- 
ford  ; and  it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  ki.ig  Egbert 
reunited  them  into  one,  formed  the  heptarchy  into  a mo- 
narchy, and  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  England. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  the  feveral  king- 
doms of  the  heptarchy,  of  the  manner  of  their  formation,  of 
the  term  of  their  duration,  of  the  caufes  of  their  diffolution, 
and  of  the  monarchy  which  was  fubfequently  eftablifhed  in 
confequence  of  their  union. 

It  was  about  the  year  449  or  450  that  the  two  brothers, 
Plengift  and  Horfa,  laid  to  be  the  great  grandfons  of  Woden, 
and  poffefling  great  reputation  among  the  Saxons,  on  account 
both  of  their  valour  and  nobility,  brought  over  with  them  1600 
men,  who  landed  in  the  ifle  ofThanet,and  immediately  marched 
to  the  defence  of  the  Britons,  who  had  implored  their  fuccour 
agaiult  their  northern  invaders,  the  Scots  and  Pidts.  Having 
ealily  conquered  thele  invaders,  they  were  induced  to  direct 
their  arms  againft  the  Britons  themfelves.  Accordingly 
they  were  foon  reinforced  with  a fupply  of  5000  men.  Thus 
recruited,  and  previoufly  apprized  of  the  vices  and  pufillani- 
mity  of  Vortigern,  the  Britiih  leader,  they  fought  a quarrel 
with  the  Britons,  by  complaining  that  their  fuhlidies  were  ill 
paid  and  their  provilions  withdrawn  ; and  immediately  throw- 
ing off  the  made,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Piets  and 
Scots,  and  proceeded  to  open  hollility  againft  the  Britons. 
In  the  battle  of  Eglesford,  now  Ailsford,  Horfa  was  (lain, 
and  the  foie  command  o(  his  countrymen  devolved  on  Hengift. 
This  adlive  general,  deriving  continual  reinforcements  from 
Germany,  extended  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  with  this  view 
fpared  neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor  condition,  wherever  lie  marchc d 
with  his  vidtorious  forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of 
the  Britons  were  reduced  to  afhes  ; the  priefts  were  flaugh- 
tered  on  the  altars  by  thefe  idolatrous  ravagers  ; the  bifhops 
and  nobility  (hared  the  fate  of  the  vulgar  ; the  people,  flying 
to  the  mountains  and  deferts,  were  intercepted  and  butchered 
in  heaps : fome  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and  fervitude 
under  their  vidtors : others,  deferting  their  native  country, 
took  (lielter  in  the  province  of  Armorica,  where,  being  chari- 
tably received  by  a people  of  the  fan>e  language  and  manners, 
they  fettled  in  great  numbers,  and  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  “ Brittany.” 

Among  other  caufes  which  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
Saxons  into  this  ifland,  one  has  been  afligned  by  Britifli  wri- 
ters, which  w’as  the  pafiion  indulged. by  Vortigern  for  Row- 
ena,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hengift,  of  which  this  artful 
warrior  availed  himfelf  in  order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  im- 
prudent monarch.  It  is  added  by  the  fame  hiftorians,  that 
when  Vortigern  was  reftored  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
Vortimer,  he  accepted  a banquet  from  Hengift,  at  Stone- 
henge, where  jeo  of  his  nobility  were  treacheroufly  (laugh- 
tered,  and  himfelf  detained  captive.  But  thefe  (lories  are 
probably^  apologies  invented  by  the  Welfli  authors  for  the 
feeble  refiftance  of  their  countrymen,  and  for  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  and  licentious  devaftations  of  the  Saxons.  When  Am- 
brofius,  after  the  death  of  Vortimer.  was  inrefted  with  the 
command  over  his  countrymen,  he  endeavoured  to  unite  them 
in  their  refiftance  againft  the  Saxons.  But  though  his  ef- 
forts were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful,  Hengift  maintained 
his  ground  in  Britain,  and  in  order  to  divide  both  the  atten- 
tion and  the  forces  of  the  natives,  he  called  over  a new  tribe 
of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  his*  brother  Ofta,  and 
of  Ebiffa,  the  fon  of  Ocla,  and  fettled  them  in  Northum- 
berland. He  himfelf  remained  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
comprehending  the  county  of  that  name,  Middlefex,  Effex, 
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*nd  part  of  Surrey.  This  kingdom  was  advantageoufly  fitu-  revolt  took  ]ila:e  in  the  year  754,  in  the  reign  of  Sigehert, 
at-.-d,  having  the  fea  on  the  S.  and  E.  ; the  Thames  on  the  king  of  Weffex  ; and  it  is  probable  that  his  fucceflor  Ce- 
N.  ; and  the  little  kingdom  of  SufTex  on  the  W.  As  long  nulph  reduced  them  again  to  a ltate  of  fubjcftion.  From 
as  it  fubfilled,  it  ferved  as  a bulwark  to  the  kings  of  Kent  that  time  the  South  Saxons  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
againlt  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  kings  of  Weffex.  attempt  for  recovering  their  liberty  ; their  country  being 
lint  after  it  \va3  fubdued  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  the  kingdom  confidered  ever  after  as  a province  of  WefTex.  The  fub- 
of  Kent  was  in  continual  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  jugation  of  this  kingdom  was  the  firit  ftep  taken  by  the 
of  thefe  powerful  neighbours.  This  kingdom  was  not  above  Well  Saxons  towards  acquiring  the  foie  monarchy  of  Eng- 
63  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  Hengift  fixed  his  land. 

royal  feat  at  Canterbury,  where  he  died  in  488,  leaving  his  The  kingdom  of  IVcffex,  or  of  the  Wejl-Saxons,  was  fituated 
newly  acquired  dominion  to  his  poflerity,  who  retained  it  S.  of  the  Thames,  being  in  breadth  about  70  miles  from  the 
till  the  dilfolution  of  the  heptarchy.  Thames  to  the  Britifh  channel,  and  in  length  150  miles  from 

The  fuccefs  ot  Hengift  induced  other  northern  Germans  the  frontiers  of  Sulfex,  to  the  river  Tamar,  which  parted  it 
to  invade  this  illand.  'ihefe  conquerors  were  chiefly  com-  from  Cornwall.  It  comprehended  the  counties  of  Hants, 
pofed  of  three  tribes  under  the  denominations  of  Saxons,  Dorfet,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  Its  prin- 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  who,  fpeaking  the  fame  language  and  be-  cipal  cities  were  Winchelter,  the  capital,  Southampton, 
ing  governed  by  the  fame  inflitutions,  and  actuated  alfo  by  a Portfmouth,  Salifoury,  Dorchefler,  Sherborn,  Ext-ier, 
common  intereft,  were  naturally  led  to  uuite  againll  the  an-  where  many  Britons  were  intermixed  with  the  Saxons.  It 
cient  inhabitants.  The.  refiltance  ot  the  Britons  was  gra-  derived  its  name  from  its  fituation,  becaufe  it  lay  W.  of 
dually  enfeebled  : and  after  a fuccefiion  of  difaiters,  they  Suflex,  Kent,  and  Eflex.  It  was  guarded  on  the  N.  by 
were  driven  into  Cornwall  and  Wales,  where  they  were  in-  the  Thames,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  tea ; on  the  E.  it  was 
debted  tor  their  protection  to  the  remote  fituation  or  inac-  bounded  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Suflex  ; and  on  the  W. 
ccflible  mountains  of  thofe  countries.  by  the  Eritons  of  Cornwall,  divided  from  their  countrymen 

Of  all  the  for  .'reigns  of  this  kingdom,  Ethelbert  is  the  the  Welfh  by  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  fuch  a manner, 
molt  worthy  of  notice,  partly  becaufe  he  gained  an  afeendant  that  it  was  almoll  impoflible  for  them  to  aflilt  one  another, 
among  the  Saxon  Hates,  by  reducing  all  the  princes,  except  The  Welt  Saxons,  who  were  the  founders  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  of  Northumberland,  to  a Hate  of  dependence,  and  were  Saxons,  who  landed  in  the  year  495,  under  the  com- 
eltablilhing  himfelf  by  force  on  the  throne  of  Mercia,  which  mand  of  Cerdic,  and  of  his  fon  Kenric.  Cerdic,  upon  his 
indeed  he  afterwards  refigned ; and  partly  becaufe  the  landing,  met  with  fuch  refiltance,  that  he  found  it  neceffary 
Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  among  the  Englilh  Saxons,  to  feek  the  fuccour  of  his  countrymen  in  the  kingdoms  of 
during  his  reign.  (See  Ethelbert  and  Augustin.)  The  Kent  and  Sulfex,  as  well  as  Germany.  Thus  llrengthened, 
royal  family  of  Kent  was  extinguilhed  after  the  death  of  he  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the  Britons ; but  he  was 
Alric  in  794,  and  the  Hate  was  thrown  into  confufion,  by  arrelted  by  them  in  his  progrefs,  in  confequence  of  the 
every  factious  leader  who  afpired  to  the  throne.  Baldred,  an  affiltance  which  was  afforded  them  by  Arthur,  king  of  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family,  was  the  lalt  fove-  Silures,  whole  heroic  valour  now  fuflamed  the  declining  fate 
reign  ; and  after  a troublefome  and  precarious  reign,  he  was  of  his  country,  and  who  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the 
expelled  in  823,  by  Egbert,  king  of  Weflex,  who  dilfolved  for.gs  of  Thalieliin,  and  the  other  Britilh  bards.  (See 
the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Arthur.)  The  liege  of  Badon,  near  Bath,  was  raifed  by 

The  next  Saxon  Hate,  after  that  of  Kent,  which  was  the  Britons  in  the  year  520,  and  the  Saxons  were  there 
eltabliflied  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of  South-Saxony  or  defeated  in  a fevere  battle.  This  misfortune  flopped  the 
Sujfex,  which  contained  the  county  of  Suflex  and  a great  progrefs  of  Cerdic  ; but  it  was  not  fufficient  to  wrell  from 
part  of  Surrey,  and  was  not  above  50  miles  long  and  40  him  the  conquelts  which  he  had  already  made.  Cerdic  was 
broad.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Thames,  on  the  crowned  for  the  firft  time  king  of  the  Well  Saxons  in  519, 
S.  by  the  fea,  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  on  after  having  had  fuvrendered  to  him  the  two  counties  of 
the  W.  by  Weflex.  The  capital  city  was  Chichelter.  This  Hampfhire  and  Somerfetfnire,  and  a fecond  time  at  Win- 
kingdom  was  founded  by  ./Ella,  a Saxon  chief,  who,  in  chelter  in  532  or  533,  upon  the  delivery  of  Berklhire, 
477,  brought  over  an  army  from  Germany,  and  landing  on  Wiltlhire,  Devonlhire,  and  Dorfetfhire.  Cerdic  died  in  5 34, 
the  fouthern  coalt,  proceeded  to  take  polfefilon  of  the  neigh-  and  left  his  crown  to  his  fon  Kenric,  who  died  in  560. 
bouring  territory.  The  Britons  were  defeated  in  many  Kynegils,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  61 1,  embraced 
battles  by  their  warlike  invader  ; and  at  length,  having  laid  Chriitianity,  through  the  perfuafion  of  Ofwald,  king  of 
liege  to  Andred-Ceafler,  which  was  defended  by  the  inha-  Northumberland,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  who 
bitants  and  garrifon  with  defperate  valour,  he  took  it,  and,  had  attained  a great  afeendant  in  the  heptarchy.  Ceodwalla, 
irritated  by  the  oppolition  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  686,  entirely  fubdued  the  king- 
put  all  his  enemies  to  the  fword  without  diltinction.  This  dom  of  Sulfex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
decifive  advantage  fccured  the  conquelts  of  ./Ella,  who  in  alfo  made  inroads  into  Kent,  but  could  not  ultimately  pre- 
491  affumed  the  title  of  king;  but  his  progrefs  was  re-  vail.  Tired  at  lalt  with  wars  and  bloodlhed,  he  was  feized 
ltrained  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  on  the  W.  with  a fit  of  devotion  ; bellowed  feveral  endowments  on  the 
by  another  tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  poffefilon  of  that  church;  and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
territory.  ./Ella,  being  a prince  of  great  reputation  among  baptifed  by  pope  Sergius  II.,  and  died  in  689. 
the  Saxons,  had  been  thought  worthy  to  fucceed  Hengitt  Ina,  his  fucceffor,  inherited  the  military  virtues  of  Card- 
in the  command  of  their  armies.  Upon  his  death  in  514,  walla,  and  added  to  them  the  more  valuable  ones  of  jultice, 
lie  left  the  crown  to  his  only  furviving  fon,  Cifla.  Upon  policy,  and  prudence.  He  made  war  upon  the  Britons  in 
the  death  of  Cifla,  in  590,  without  ifTue,  Ceaulin,  king  of  Somerfet  ; and  having  finally  fubdued  that  province,  he 
Weffex,  and  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  feized  the  king-  treated  the  vanquilhed  with  a degree  of  humanity  hitherto 
dom  of  Suffex  ; and  from  this  time  the  South-Saxons  made  unpractifed  by  the  Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the  pro- 
feveral  attempts  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Weffex,  prietors  to  retain  poffefiion  of  their  lands,  encouraged  mar- 
till  at  length  the  kingdom  was  entirely  fubdued.  Their  lalt  riages  and  alliances  between  them  and  his  ancient  iubje&s, 
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and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  the  fame 
laws,  which  he  augmented  and  afeertained.  Although  lie 
was  difturbed  by  fome  infurredfions  at  home,  his  long  reign 
of  37  years  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mod  glorious  and 
molt  profperous  of  the  heptarchy.  In  the  decline  of  his  age 
he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  after  his  return  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  a cloifter,  where  he  died. 

Brithric,  the  lalt  king  ot  Weffex,  was  poifoned  in  799, 
by  Eadburga  his  wife,  natural  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  a profligate  woman,  equally  infamous  for  cruelty 
and  for  incontinence  ; upon  which  the  Welt  Saxons  offered 
the  crown  to  Egbert. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progrefs  in  the  South,  their 
countrymen  were  no  lefs.adtive  in  other  quarters.  In  the 
year  527,  a great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under  feveral  leaders, 
landed  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  Britain  ; and,  after  fighting  many 
battles,  eftablifhed  three  new  kingdoms  in  this  ifland,  viz. 
Effex,  Ealt-Anglin,  and^Mercia.  The  kingdom  of  EJfex, 
or  of  the  Eajl  Saxons,  was  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Eaft 
Anglia,  on  the  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mercia.  Its  greateft  length 
was  75  miles,  and  its  breadth  38  ; it  contained  the  counties 
of  Effex  and  Middlefex,  difmembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and 
part  of  Hertfordlhire  ; its  principal  cities  were  London  and 
Colchefter.  This  country,  which  had  been  erefted  into  a co- 
lony in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  which  was  much  reduced 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  had  been  extorted  from  Vorti- 
gern  by  Hengill,  after  the  maffacre  of  the  Britifh  lords,  and 
was  formed  into  a kingdom  by  Erchenwin,  the  firft  king  who 
began  his  reign  about  the  year  585,  though  the  precife  period 
has  not  been  afeertained. 

Erchenwin,  or  Erkinwin,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sleda; 
and  he  made  way  for  his  fon  Sebert,  who,  being  nephew  to 
Ethclbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  perfuaded  by  that  prince  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith.  His  fons  and  joint  fucceffors, 
Sexted  or  Saxned,  and  Seward,  relapfed  into  idolatry. 
Sigebert  the  good,  who  reigned  in  653,  reitored  Chriltianity. 
Oita,  who  afeended  the  throne  in  705,  having  made  a vow 
of  chaflity,  notwithftanding  his  marriage  with  Kenefwitha, 
d aughter  of  Penda,  king  oi  Mercia,  went  in  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  during  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a 
cloifter.  Selred,  his  fucceffor,  reigned  38  years,  and  was 
the  lalt  of  the  royal  line,  which  failure  produced  confufion, 
and  reduced  the  kingdom  into  dependence  under  Mercia. 

The  laft  king  was  Sigered,  who  commenced  his  reign  in 
746,  and  if  he  was  alive  at  the  diffoiution  of  the  heptarchy, 
lie  muft  have  reigned  78  years 

The  kingdom  of  Eajl  Anglia,  or  of  the  Eajl  Angles,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Humber  and  the  German  ocean  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  fame  ocean  ; on  the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Effex  ; and  on  the  W.  by  Mercia.  Its  greateft  length  was 
80,  and  its  greateft  breadth  was  55  miles.  It  contained  the 
two  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  part  of  Cambridge- 
fhire.  The  chief  towns  were  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely,  and 
Cambridge.  Uffa  affumed  the  title  of  king  in  575,  and 
died  in  578. 

Earpwold,  the  fourth  king,  and  great  grandfon  of  Uffa, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  was  converted  to  Chriftianity 
by  the  influence  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland  ; but 
his  wife,  who  was  an  idolatrefs,  brought  him  back  to  her 
religion.  After  his  affaflination,  and  an  interregnum  of 
about  three  years,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Sigebert, 
his  half-brother,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  reftored 
Chriftianity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the  Eaft  Angles. 
Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
or  rather  fome  fehools  in  that  place. 

Ethclbert,  the  laft  king,  was  put  to  death  by  Offa,  king 
of  Mercia,  in  order  to  feize  his  kingdom  in  792  ; and 
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from  this  time  Eaft  Anglia  and  Mercia  formed  one  king* 
dom. 

I he  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Humber,  which  feparated  it  from  Northumberland  ; on  the 
W.  by  the  Severn,  beyond  which  were  the  Britons,  or 
Welfh  ; on  the  S.  by  the  Thames,  by  which  it  was  parted 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sufl'ex,  and  Weffex;  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  kingdoms  of  Effex  and  Eaft- Anglia.  Guard- 
ed on  three  hdes  by  large  rivers,  that  ran  into  the  fca  and 
ferved  as  a boundary  to  all  the  other  kingdoms,  it  was- 
called  Mercia,  from  the  Saxon  word  mere,  fignifying  a 
boundary.  The  principal  cities  of  Mercia  were  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Warwick,  Lcicefter,  Coventry,  Litchfield, 
Northampton,  Worceftcr,  Gloucefter,  Derby,  Chefter, 
Shrewfbury,  Stafford,  Oxford,  and  Briftol.  Of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  this  was  the  fineft  and  the  moft 
confiderable.  Its  greateft  length  was  160  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  about  ico.  Crida,  its  founder,  arrived  in 
England  in  584,  and,  in  that,  or  the  following  year,  was 
crowned  king,  and  died  in  594. 

Penda,  who  at  the  age  of  50  years  afeended  the  throne, 
adled  the  part  of  a fanguinary  tyrant  ; but  being  defeated 
and  ilain  in  a decifive  battle  by  Ofwy,  brother  to  Ofvvald, 
king  of  Northumberland,  Penda,  his  fon,  took  pofliftion 
of  the  throne  of  Mercia,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of 
Olwy,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married.  This  princcfs  was 
educated  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  flic  employed  her  in- 
fluence with  fuccefs,  in  converting  her  hufband  and  his  fub- 
jeds  to  the  fame  religion.  “ Thus  the  fair  fex,’*  favs 
Hume,  have  had  the  merit  of  introducing  the  Chriftian 
doctrine  into  all  the  moft  confiderable  kingdoms  cf  the 
Saxon  heptarchy.”  Of  Offa,  who  mounted  the  throne  of 
Mercia  in  755’  vvc  ihall  give  an  account  under  liis  ar- 
ticle. The  laft  kings  of  Mercia  were  Bernulph,  or  Ber- 
nulf,  in  821;  Ludican,  in  823;  and  Wilgalph,  or  Wiglaff, 
in  825. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  fituated,  as  its 
name  imports,  on  the  north  of  the  Humber.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth,  and  parted  from  Mercia  by  that  river,  on. 
the  weft  by  the  Irifh  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Pids  and  Scots,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean. 
It  contained  the  prefent  counties  of  Lancafhire,  Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  Northumberland,  York,  and  Durham.  The 
principal  cities  were  York,  D unelm,  fince  called  Durham, 
Carlifle,  named  by  the  Romans  Luguballia,  Hexham,  or 
Hagulftadt,  Laneaiter,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  This 
country  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Dei'ra  and  Bernicia, 
each  of  which  was  for  fome  time  a diftind  kingdom  of  itfelf. 
Bernicia  was  partly  fituated  on  the  north  of  Severus’-s  wall, 
and  ended  in  a point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  DA'ra 
contained  the  fouthern  part  of  Northumberland,  as  fur  as  . 
the  Humber.  The  greateft  length  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
including  both  parts,  was  160  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
100.  The  firft  king  of  Northumberland  was  Ida,  a Saxon, 
prince  of  great  valour,  who  claimed  a defeent  from  Woden, 
brought  over  a reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  enabled- 
the  Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  conquells  over  the  Bri- 
tons. He  entirely  fubdued  the  county  now  called  Northum- 
berland, the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  as  well  as  fome  of  the 
fouth-eaft  counties  of  Scotland,  and  he  affumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Bernicia  in.  547.  About  the  fame  time  JE\h, 
another  Saxon  prince,  having  conquered  Lancafliire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Yoridhire,  received  the  appellation  of  king 
or  Dei'ra.  Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  pecfon 
of  Adelfrid,  grandfon  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  tbtf 
daughter  of  iElla ; and  expelling  her  brother,  Edwin,  efta- 
blifhed  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Saxon  king* 
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dorrs  by  the  title  of  Northumberland.  He  fpread  the 
terror  of  the  Saxon  arms  to  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  as  well 
as  Welfh,  and  extended  on  all  Tides  the  bounds  of  his  do- 
minions. During  his  liege  of  Cheder,  the  Britons  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  engage  him;  and  at  a didance 
flood  1250  monks  from  the  monaflery  of  Bangor,  who 
attended  in  order  to  encourage  the  combatants  by  their 
prefence  and  exhortations.  Adelfrid,  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  this  unufual  appearance,  was  informed,  that  thefe 
priells  had  come  to  pray  againfl  him : “ Then,”  fays 
lie,  “ they'  are  as  much  our  enemies  as  thofe  who  intend  to 
fight  again (t  us.”  And  he  immediately  fent  a detachment, 
who  fell  upon  them,  and  fuffered  only  50  to  cfcape  with 
their  lives.  The  Britons  were  totally  defeated ; Cheiter  fur- 
rendered  ; and  Adelfrid,  purfuing  his  vi&ory,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Bangor,  and  entirely  demolifhed  the  monallery: — 
a building  fo  extenfive,  that  there  was  a mile’s  dillance  from 
one  gate  of  it  to  another;  and  it  contained  2100  monks, 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  maintained  there  by  their  own 
labour.  See  Bangor. 

Young  Edwin,  who  had  been  unjudly  difpoffeffed  of  the 
crown  of  De'fra,  and  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  efcape  the  hollile  deiigns  of  Adelfrid,  found  pro- 
tection at  lait  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  Ealt- 
Angles,  where  his  engaging  and  gallant  deportment  pro- 
cured him  general  efteem  and  affedfion.  Redwald  nobly 
refufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  emilTaries  of  Adelfrid;  and 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  preferve  him,  he  attacked 
Adelfrid  while  he  was  unprepared  for  defence.  This  mo- 
narch was  defeated  and  fiain;  and  Edwin  obtained  poffefiion 
of  the  crown  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  was  the  greatell 
prince  of  the  heptarchy  in  that  age,  and  diltinguifhed  him- 
felf, both  by  his  influence  over  the  other  kingdoms,  and  by 
the  Uriel  execution  of  juflice  in  his  own  dominions.  He 
reclaimed  his  fubjecls  from  the  licentioufnefs  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed;  and  it  became  a common  faying,  that 
during  his  reign  a woman  or  child  might  openly  carry 
every  where  a purfe  of  gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence 
or  robberv.  The  Eait-Angles  confpired  again!!  their  fo- 
vereign,  Redwald,  and  had  put  him  to  death.  They  offered 
the  crown  to  Edwin,  who  not  onlv  declined  accepting  it,  from 
a fenfe  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  but  obliged  them  to 
fubmit  to  Earpwold,  the  fon  of  Redwald.  Edwin,  after  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  married  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ; who,  emulating  the  glory  of  her 
mother  Bertha,  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  converting  her 
hufband  and  his  people  to  Chriltianity,  carried  Paullinus, 
a learned  bifhop,  along  with  her ; and  belides  flipulating  a 
toleration  for  the  exercife  of  her  own  religion,  which  was 
readily  granted  her,  fhe  ufed  every  reafon  to  perfuade  the 
king  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  frequent  conferences  with  Paullinus,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Chi  iitian  religion ; and  the  people  foon  after 
imitated  his  example.  The  death  of  this  excellent  prince, 
in  a battle  which  he  fought  againll  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
and  Cccdwalla,  king  of  the  Britons,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age,  and  tyth  of  his  reign,  divided  the  monarchy  of  Nor- 
thumberland, which  that  prince  had  united  in  his  own  per- 
fon.  Eanfrid,  the  fon  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his  brothers, 
Ofwald  and  Ofwy,  from  Scotland,  and  took  poffeffion  of  his 
paternal  kingdom,  Bernicia  ; and  Ofric,  Edwin’s  coufin- 
german,  ellaSliihed  himfelf  in  Dei'ra.  Both  thefe  kings  re- 
turned to  Paganifm,  and  the  whole  people  feem  to  have 
turned  with  them  : fince  Paullinus,  who  was  the  fird  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  and  who  had  converted  them,  thought 
proper  to  retire  with  Ethelburga,  the  queen  dowager,  into 
Kent.  Both  thefe  princes  died  prematurely  foon  afteiv ; 


when  Ofwald,  the  brother  of  Eanfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia, 
united  again  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  634,  and 
redored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions.  Olwald-is 
much  celebrated  for  bis  fandlity  and  charity,  and  even  for 
the  miracles  wrought  by  his  relics,  by  the  monkifh  hiitorians. 
The  lad  king  of  Northumberland  was  Ethelbert,  fon  of 
Mollo,  who,  though  not  of  the  royal  family,  had  feized  the 
crown  ; and  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  which  was  no  lefs 
tragical  than  that  of  almolt  all  his  predeceffors,  an  univerfnl 
anarchy  prevailed  in  this  kingdom  ; and  the  people  having, 
by  fo  manv  fatal  revolutions,  loll  all  attachment  to  their 
government  and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  fubje&ion 
to  a foreign  yoke,  which  Egbert,  king  of  Weffex,  finally 
impofed  upon  them. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  laft  of  the  feven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  laded  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  ; but  if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conqued: 
from  the  arrival  of  Hengid  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lalled  three  hundred  and  feventy-eiglit 
years,  from  its  commencement  to  its  difiblution.  The  caufes 
of  the  diffolution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly  furpaffed 
the  others  in  extent  and  power  ; the  default  of  male  heirs  iii- 
the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms,  that  of  Weffex  ex- 
cepted ; and  the  concurrence  of  various  circumdances  which 
combined  in  the  time  of  Egbert. 

Egbert,  the  lad  king  of  the  Wed  Saxons,  had  in  his 
youth  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  predeceffor,  Brithric,  partly 
becaufe  he  had  a better  title  to  the  crown,  and  partly  be- 
caufe  he  had  acquired,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affeCtions 
of  the  people.  Apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  fufpicious 
and  jealous  temper  of  Brithric,  the  young  prince  withdrew 
into  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charlemagne. 
By  living  in  the  court,  and  ferving  in  the  armies  of  that 
prince,  he  acquired  thofe  accompliihments  which  qualified 
him  for  occupying  the  throne  to  which  he  was  dedined  with 
dignity  and  advantage.  Having  familiarized  himfelf  to  the 
manners  of  the  French,  who  were  then  eminent  for  valour 
and  civility  above  all  the  wedern  nations,  be  learned  to  po- 
lifh  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  character. 
In  the  lad  year  of  the  eighth  century,  he  was  called,  as  we 
have  already  dated,  to  afeend  the  throne  of  his  ancedors. 
The  circumdances  of  the  times  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  accompliflfing  by  his  arms  and  by  his  prudent  policy  the 
objeCt,  which  had  been  attempted  in  vain  by  fo  many  princes. 
In  confequence  of  a prevailing  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
chadity,  and  of  the  admiration  of  a monadic  life,  the  royal 
families  had  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in  all  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  except  that  of  Weffex  ; and  the  emulations, 
fufpicions,  and  confpiracies,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now  diffufed 
among  all  the  nobility  in  t,he  feveral  Saxon  dates.  Egbert 
was  the  foie  defeendant  of  thofe  fil'd  conquerors  who  fub- 
dued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claiming 
a pedigree  from  Woden,  the  fupreme  divinity  of  their  ancei- 
tors.  Egbert,  however,  declined  for  fome  time  giving  any 
didurbanee  to  his  Saxon  neighbours,  and  chofe  rather  to 
turn  his  arms  againd  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  feveral  battles.  At  length  he  was  recalled  from 
thefe  conqneds  by  an  invafion  made  upon  his  own  dominions, 
by  Bernulf,  king  of  Mercia.  The  Mercians,  indeed,  before 
his  acceffion,  had  very  nearly  attained  the  abfolute  fove- 
reignty  in  the  heptarchy  ; they  had  reduced  the  Ead-Angles 
to  lubjeclion,  and  edahlilhed  tributary  princes  in  the  king- 
doms of  Kent  and  Effex.  Northumberland  was  involved  in 
anarchy  ; and  no  date  of  any  confequence  remained  but  that 
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©F  WeffeX,  which,  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Mefcut,  /.‘as 
fupported  folely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  fovereign. 
Egbert  led  his  army  againft  the  invaders  ; and  in  a fingle 
battle,  fought  at  Ellandum  in  Wiltihire,  gave  a mortal  blow 
to  the  power  of  the  Mercians.  He  then  entered  their  coun- 
try on  the  fide  of  Qxfordihire,  and  threatened  the  heart  of 
their  dominions  : he  fent  an  army  into  Kent,  under  the 
command  of  Ethelwolph,  his  eldelt  fon,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  that  country,  by  the  expulfiou  of  Baldred,  the  tri- 
butary king.  The  kingdom  of  Eifex  was  conquered  with 
equal  facility  ; and  the  Enft-Angles,  from  their  hatred  to 
t'le  Mercian  government,  eftablifhed  and  maintained  by  trea- 
chery and  opprefiion,  were  glad  to  rife  in  arms,  and  to  crave 
the  protection  of  Egbert.  Bernulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who 
marched  againft  them,  was  defeated  and  (lain  ; and  Ludican, 
his  fucceflor,  (hared  the  fame  fate.  Thefe  infurreCtions  and 
calamities  facilitated  the  enterprifes  of  Egbert,  who,  advanc- 
ing to  the  centre  of  the  Mercian  territories,  eafily  fabdued  a 
difpirited  and  divided  people.  That  they  might  the  more 
readily  fubmit,  he  allowed  Wiglaf,  their  countryman,  to 
retain  the  title  of  king,  whilft  he  exercifed  the  real  powers 
of  fovereignty.  The  anarchy  of  Northumberland  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  aJfceafy  conquelt  ; but  he  allowed  to 
Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  to  Mercia  and  Eaft -Anglia, 
the  power  of  eleding  a king,  who  was  to  be  his  dependent, 
andto  pay  him  tribute.  The  territories  of  Egbert,  after  the 
incorporation  and  union  of  thefe  feveral  Hates,  were  nearly  of 
the  fame  extent  with  what  is  now  properly  called  England  ; 
and  a favourable  profpecl  was  afforded  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  eftablifhing  a civilized  monarchy,  poffefTing  tranquillity 
within  itfelf,  and  fecure  againft  any  foreign  invafion.  This 
great  event  happened  in  the  year  827.  Rapin’s  Hift.  vol.  i. 
H ume’s  Hift.  vol.  i. 

HEPTASTADIUM,  q.  d feven  ftadia,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a country,  or  mole,  which  joined  the  ifle  of  Pharos 
at  Alexandria  to  the  continent.  See  Alexandria  and 
Pharos. 

HEPTATEUCH,  in  Matters  of  Literature , a volume,  or 
work,  confiding  of  feven  books. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  brra.,  feven,  and  r-vxK,  I do, 
1 work  ; whence  7 vjx^i  a work,  book  ; and  l-rxnvx§',  hep 
-tat each,  a work  of  feven  parts,  or  feven  different  works  joined 
in  one  volume. 

Heptateuch  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  flrft  feven  hooks  of 
the  Old  Teftament ; viz.  Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num. 
bers,  Deuteronomy,  Jofhua,  and  Judges  ; that  is,  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  called  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  two  following 
ones,  which  are  ufually  joined  with  the  others. 

HER,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  defert  of  Syria; 
18  miles  E.  of  Taibeh. 

HERA,  mountains  of  Arabia,  to  which  Mahomet  often 
retired  before  he  appeared  in  the  world  as  a prophet ; three 
miles  from  Mecca. 

HERACLEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
more  than  40  towns  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  the  illands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived 
this  appellation  from  Heracles,  correiponding  to  Plercules, 
and  to  have  been  eiftier  built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  or  placed 
under  the  protedlion  of  this  deity  : e.  g.  Heraclea  is  an 
ancient  name  of  Calpe  in  Spain.  (See  Calpi.) — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  Gauls,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  upon  the  Aciris, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  now  Pollcoro. — 
Alfo,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  called  alfo  Maeara,  and 
fituated  in  the  territory  of  the  Agrigentines,  near  the  mouth 
.of  the  river  Halycus,  and  .towards  the  place  now  called 
'Campo  Blanco. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
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named  Ad  Hcrcutem  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Tyrrhcnia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Triphylia,  almoft  N. 
of  Olympia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Sintic  territory, 

a country  of  Macedonia,  called  by  Pliny  Heraclea  Siniica 

Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  cordc,  N.  of  the  ifthmus 
of  mount  Athos. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Phthiolide, 
a country  of  Theifaly. — Alfo,  a town  of  Acarnania,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  who  lav3  that  it  was  fituated  on  the  fea  coail, 
on  the  confines  of  Etolia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Maryandacnae,  ami  a colony  of  Megara,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  river 
Lycos  tranverfed  the  plain  before  this  town. — Alfo,  an 
ifland  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  Steph.  Byz.- — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  Peloponnefu9,  in  the  Elide,  near  Salmona.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  fituated  on  the  river  Cy  then  us,,  about  40 
ftadia  from  Olympia. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
fonefus,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erginus,  and  at  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace, 
placed  by  Pliny  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangiea  — Alfo,  a town 
of  Thrace,  near  Calatis,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
which  did  not  fubfift  in  the  time  of  Pliny. — Alfo,  a maritime 
town  fituated  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  N. 
of  Gnoifus,  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  fea- 
port.  Pliny  fays  that  it  was  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Dia  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  Hood  on  the  fame  fpot  where  the 
town  of  Candia,  which  gave  name  to  the  whole  ifland,  was 
built  in  after  ages.  (See  Candia.) — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  thc- 
Carpathian  fea.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Ionia  ; it  was  previoufly  called  Latmos,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Latmic  gulf,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Latmus,  and  E.S.E.  and  very  near  the  fmall  ifle  of  Latmus. 
Latmus  remained  under  the  dominion  of  queen  Artemitia  till 
her  death,  but  afterwards  recovered  its  liberty.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  called  Heraclea  ad  Latmum,  and  was  confi- 
derable.  In  its  ruins  may  be  difeovered  veltiges  of  a temple, 
and  of  a theatre,  dug  in  a mountain.  Near  this  town  was  <r 
cavern  in  which  the  fliepherd  Endymion  is  faid  to  have  flept 
30  years  by  order  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  was  long 
held  in  veneration. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  fituated 
on  a peninfula  formed  on  the  coaft. — Alfo,  a river  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Caria. — Alfo,  a village  of  Afia  Minor,  before  tlw? 
gulf  of  Adramyttium,  over-againft  the  ifland  of  Mitylene. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Parthia,  fituated  near  Ragas. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
fays  that  the  Romans  made  it  a free  city,  and  called  it  Mega- 
rice.— Alfo,  a town  of  Aiia,  in  Sogdiana,  beyond  the  Cafpian 
fea,  in  the  country  of  the  Cadufians,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  fays  that  it  was  built  by  Alexander,  and,  after  having 
been  deftroyed,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Achaule. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  between  Pelufium  and 
Tmuis,  according  to  Jofephus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya.  Steph.  Byz. 

Heraclea  Pontica,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  fituated  on  a 
finall  gulf  formed  by  the  Euxine  fea.  This  city  maintained 
its  independence  as  a republic,  governed  by  its  own  rnagi- 
ftrates,  between  the  two  powerful  fovereign s,  Mithridates 
and  Nicomedes,  and  ferved  as  a common  barrier.  Xenophon 
and  Paufanias  fay  that  it  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Megara,  to  which  were  joined  Boeotian?,  natives  ofTanagra. 
It  was  afterwards  expofed  to  the  invafions  of  the  Gauls  ; 
but  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  exertions  of  Nymphis  the 
hiilorian,  a native  of  the  place,  who  devifed  means  for  de- 
livering his  country.  Heraclea  furnifhed  fuccours  to  Ptolemy 
againft  Ar.tigonus,  and  though  it  afforded  afiiftanceftiy  its 
marine  to  Rome,  and  notwithstanding  a treaty  of  alliance, 
often  five  and  defenfive,  between  Rome  and  Heraclea,  it  was 
pillaged  by  Cotta,  under  a pretext  01  its  refilling  the  exaSjons 
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impofed  upon  it  by  the  publicans  of  Ron;e.  It  was  famous 
for  its  fplendid  library,  its  temple,  and  public  places, 
adorned  with  a number  of  fine  flatties,  which  were  plundered 
by  Cotta,  who  alfo  took  away  a magnificent  flatue  of  Her- 
cules. 

HERACLEON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of 
the  Greek  writers  to  the  lithofpermum,  or  gromvvell.  It 
was  originally  called  the  heracleon  fporon,  « ^ -o,  cttto pi?,  the 

herculean-feed,  from  the  remarkable  hardnefsof  the  feed  ; but 
the  latter  word  was  dropped.and  the  heracleon  only  preferved. 
There  is  great  reafon  againfl  tiling  the  word  diofpyros  as  a 
fynouym  for  the  groimvell,  becaufe  it  is  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Greeks  to  a very  different  kind  of  vegetable, 
a fort  of  cherry.  Pliny,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  1 1. 

HEllACLEONITES,  ancient  heretics  of  the  fedl  of 
the  Gnoltics  ; thus  called  from  their  leader,  Heracleon. 

St.  Epiphanius,  Hxr.  36.  is  very  ample  on  this  herefy. 

Pie  rcprefents  Heracleon  as  one  who  had  reformed  the 
theology  of  the  Gnollics  in  many  points ; though,  at  bottom, 
he  lud  retained  the  principal  articles  thereof.  He  refined 
on  the  ordinary  interpretations  of  abundance  of  texts  of 
feripture  ; and  even  altered  the  words  of  fome,  to  make 
them  confdl  with  his  own  notions. 

He  diflinguifhed  two  kinds  of  words  ; the  one  divine,  the 
other  corruptible  ; and  retrained  the  word  -coy-vTce,  all  things, 
to  this  lull.  He  held,  that  the  Word  did  not  create  the 
world  immediately,  and  of  himfelf ; blit  only  that  he  gave 
occnfion  to  the  demiurgos  to  do  it. 

The  Heracleonites,  after  the  example  of  their  mafter,  an- 
nulled all  the  ancient  prophecies  ; holding  that  St.  John  was 
really  the  voice  that  proclaimed  and  pointed  out  the  MefTiah  ; 
but  that  the  prophecies  were  only  empty  founds,  and  fignified 
nothing.  They  held  themfelves  fuperior,  in  point  of  know- 
ledge, to  the  apoflles  ; and  on  that  footing,  dared  to  advance 
the  mod  extravagant  paradoxes,  on  pretence  of  explaining 
feripture  in  a fublime,  elevated  manner.  They  were  fo 
fond  of  thefe  myitic  interpretations,  that  Origen,  though 
inclined  to  that  mode  of  interpretation,  was  obliged  to  re- 
] roach  Heracleon  with  his  abuiing  feripture  by  that  means. 

HERACLEOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Egypt,  which  was  the  country  of  the  philolopher  Theo- 
phunes. 

ITE RACLEOTIS,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonin  •. — Alfo,  one  of  the  oEolian  ifles,  now  called  Baziluzzo. 

HERACLEUM,  in  Botany,  from  ify-KAr,',  Hercules,  an 
herb  facrcd  to  him.  The  original  plant  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  Yarrow,  Achillea  ; others  one  of  the 
umbelliferous  tribe  ; all  agree  in  attributing  to  it  virtues  of 
a vulnerary  or  healing  nature.  Boehmer,  in  his  Differtation 
upon  plants  named  in  honour  of  botanifts,  pubiifhed  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1770,  lias  fuppofed  this  to  have  been  called  after 
Heraclidcs,  the  father  of  Hippocrates.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  or  primary  application,  it  is  now  ap- 
propriated by  Linnxus,  Jufiieu,  and  molt  other  writers,  to 
the  Spbondylium  of  Tournefort,  or  Cow  Parfnep  ; though 
Gxrtner  retains  the  Tournefortian  appellation.  We  cannot 
but  think  him  more  corredl  in  this  inftance  than  in  many 
others  where  he  has  contradidled,  or  refufed  to  follow,  Lin- 
nxus.  The  ancient  Heracleum  is,  as  he  juftly  fays,  uncertain 
and  enveloped  in  obfeurity,  whereas  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  Cow  Parfnep  being  the  of  Diofcorides — Linn. 

Gen.  137.  Sclneb.  186.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1421.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dicil.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  345.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  306.  Prodr.  FI.  Groce,  v.  1.  192.  Julf.  222.  La- 
marck. Illuilr.  t.  200.  (Sphondylium;  Tourn.  t.  1 70. 


Gxrtn.  v.  1.  S 6.  t.  21.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbel 'If era. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  many  rays,  very  large  ; partial 
flat.  General  involucrum  of  many  leaves,  deciduous  ; partial 
halved  on  the  outfide,  its  leaflets  from  three  to  feven,  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  outer  ones  longell.  Perianth  fcarcely  dif- 
cernible.  Cor.  Univcr/al  not  uniform,  radiated  ; flowers  for 
the  mod  part  all  fertile  ; partial  of  the  d’Jk  equal,  of  five 
inflexed,  hooked,  emarginate  petals  ; of  the  radius  unequal; 
of  five  oblong,  hooked  petals,  the  outer  ones  larged  and 
mod  deeply  cloven.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  longer  than  the 
petals  of  the  difk  ; anthers  fmall.  Pijl.  Gennen  inferior, 
nearly  ovate  ; ltyles  two,  approximated,  (hort  ; digmas 
fimple.  Perlc.  Fruit  elliptical,  eompreffed,  emarginate, 
driated  on  each  fide  in  the  middle.  Seeds  two,  ovate,  com- 
preflfed,  fomevvhat  leafy  at  the  edge. 

Elf.  Ch.  Fruit  elliptical,  notched,  eompreffed,  driated, 
dilated  in  the  margin.  Flowers  radiant.  Petals  notched, 
with  an  inflexed  point.  General  involucrum  deciduous. 

Obf.  Linnseus  remarks  that  in  fome  fpecies  the  radiant 
flowers  are  female  and  fertile,  thofe  of  the  difk  being  deditute 
of  digmas,  and  conl'equently  abortive.  He  adds  that 
Sphondylium,  which  comprifes  the  two  fird  fuppofed  fpecies 
of  Tournefort,  has  both  organs  perfect  in  all  its  flowers  ; 
while  its  involucrum  is  fometimes  altogether  wanting. 

A genus  of  the  mod  gigantic  umbelliferous  plants  1 except 
perhaps  Ferula,  which  is  taller,  and  fome  fpecies  of  Lafer- 
pltlum,  whofe  leaves  are  more  compound,  and  on  the  whole 
larger.  Willdenow  has  10  fpecies  ; three  new  ones  are  de- 
fined in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grac. — The  following  examples  are 
fufficient. 

H.  Sphondylium.  ( Linn.  Sp.  PL  358.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  939. 
Sphondylium;  Rivin.  Pent.  Irr.  t.  4.  Ger.  em.  1009.  Raii 
Syn.  205.) — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  dilated,  pinnatifid, 
cut  and  ferrated. — Native  of  thickets,  hedges,  borders  of 
fields,  and  meadows,  in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Greece,  growing  in  wet  places,  as  mentioned  by 
Diofcorides.  It  is  the  Branca  urjina,  or  Acanthus,  of  fome 
old  herbalifls,  though  very  little  refembling  the  true  one. 
The  root  is  biennial,  tap-fhaped,  whitifh.  Stem  eredl,  branched, 
leafy,  flout,  bellow,  furrowed  and  rough,  about  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  large,  ternate  or  pinnate,  hairy,  moll  downy 
and  whitifh  beneath,  varioufly  pinnatifid,  cut  and  ferrated. 
The  form  of  each  leaflet  is  ufually  broad  and  fliort,  heart  - 
fliaped  at  its  bafe;  but  there  is  along-leaved  variety,  miilaken 
by  fome" for  the  angujlifolium  of  Linnseus.  This  variety,  as 
Mr.  Woodward  remarked,  fometimes  grows  from  the  fame 
root  with  the  common  fort.  It  is  reprefented  in  Petiver’s 
Englifh  Plants,  t.  24.  f.  2.  Whether  it  may  be  the  longu 
folium  of  .Tacquin,  El.  AuAr.  t.  174,  and  how  far  that  and 
his  angujlifolium,  t.  173,  or  degans,  t.  175,  are  didindl  fpecies, 
we  find  it  difficult,  even  with  his  plates  andfpecimens  before 
us,  to  decide,  nor  are  the  fird  European  botariids  agreed. 
The  quedion  can  be  determined  only  by  culture  and  repeated 
obfervation. 

PI.  angufifolium  of  Linnseus,  which  by  a midake  found  its 
way  into  the  El.  Brit,  appears,  by  his  herbarium,  a very 
didindl  fpecies,  the  leaves  being  pinnatifid,  with  extremely 
long,  narrow,  decurrent,  entire  fegments,  rough  at  the  edges 
only. 

Whether  H . aaflriacum,  I. inn.  Sp.  PI.  359.  Jacq.  Audr. 
t.  61,  which  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  H.  alpinum,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  359,  which  has  fimple  and  lobed  ones,  well  reprefented  in 
Bauhin’s  Prodromus,  p.  83,  be  didindl  fpecies,  is  another 
quedion,  which  Seguier,  a very  exadl  obferver,  has  decided 
in  the  negative. 

H.  pumilum  of  Villars,  Delph.  v.  2.  640.  t.  14,  is,  on  the 
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other  hand,  fo  unlike  the  reft,  that  at  firft  one  cannot  but 
doubt  its  genus  ; yet  the  feeds  remove  every  uncertainty. 
The  leaves  are  twice  ternate,  fmooth,  and  cut  into  many 
fmall,  elliptical,  acute  fegments. 

The  three  following  fpecies  are  hitherto  nondefcript,  ex- 
cept the  (hort  characters  given  in  the  P rod romus  Flora 
Grttcee. 

H.  tomentofum.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  v.  i.  192.  FI. 
Grsec.  inedit.  t.  281. — Leaves  repeatedly  compound, 
downy,  cut ; their  fegments  lanceolate,  acute.  Umbel  of 
very  numerous  rays  — Gathered  in  Greece  by  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
but  in  what  particular  fpot  is  not  recorded.  The  root  is  tap- 
fhaped,  annulated,  apparently  perennial,  or  at  leaft  biennial, 
being  crowned  with  old  fibres  from  the  leaf-ftalks  of  the 
former  year.  Whole  herb  clothed  with  fine,  white,  foft, 
prominent  down.  Stein  folitary,  ere£t,  near  18  inches  high, 
limple,  fometimes  with  a few  (hort  lateral  branches,  round, 
deeply  furrowed,  naked  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  moftly 
radical,  a fpan  long,  (talked,  thrice  pinnate,  the  main 
diviiions  oppoiite,  the  reft:  alternate;  the  ultimate  fegments 
fpreadinf,  lanceolate,  acute,  decurrent,  nearly  equal.  Prin- 
cipal wulel  terminal,  folitary,  a fpan  wide,  denle,  (lightly 
convex,  of  above  30,  nearly  horizontal,  furrowed,  rough 
rays  ; thofe  from  the  fide  branches  much  fmaller.  General 
and  partial  involucrum  each  of  a few  fliort,  awl-fhaped  leaves. 
Flowers  perfectly  white,  radiant.  Seed  obovate,  very  fiat, 
brown  in  the  middle  and  (lightly  downy,  encircled  with  an 
elevated  oval  ring  in  the  otherwife  flat  border. 

H.  aureum.  ibid. — FI.  Grsec.  ined.  t.  282. — Leaves  pin- 
nate, lobed,  cut,  downy;  the  radical  ones  rounded.  Um- 
bel of  about  three  rays.  Stem  much  branched. — Gathered 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Parnaffus.  This  has  much  of 
the  afpeft  of  Pajlinaca  fativa  in  a wild  (late,  efpecially  from 
the  full  yellow  colour  of  its  flowers,  whofe  general  umbels 
confift,  for  the  mod  part,  of  three  fpreading  rays,  very 
rarely  of  two  or  of  four,  with  but  flight  traces  of  a partial 
involucrum,  and  none  of  a general  one.  The  partial  umbels 
r. re  fmall  and  denfe.  Flowers  radiant,  their  petals  concave. 
Seed  orbicular,  much  compreffed. — The  root  of  this  fpecies 
is  fmall  and  biennial.  Stem  1 8 inches  or  more  in  height, 
rough,  furrowed,  repeatedly  and  alternately  branched.  Ra- 
dical leaves  of  two  pair  of  heart-ftiaped,  blunt,  pinnatifid  or 
three-lobed,  cut  leaflets,  with  a fomewhat  larger  terminal 
one  ; ft em -leaves  fmaller,  narrower,  and  more  acute. 

H.  b untile.  ibid.  193. — Leaves  moftly  bipinnate,  cut, 
downy.  Stem  but  little  branched.  Seeds  with  four  lines  on 
their  upper  part. — -Native  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  Sibils. 
— Root  perennial,  very  long.  Stem  fcarcely  a fpan  high. 
Umbels  large  in  proportion,  of  from  four  to  feven  rays. 
iSr^/j-pale,  nearly  fmooth,  orbicular,  elegantly  marked  with 
four  red  lines,  reaching  from  the  middle  to  the  fummit  on 
each  fide  of  the  rmit. 

Hekacleum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a : place  of  Africa, 
in  Egypt,  which  is  placed  by  Strabo  between  Cano- 
pus and  the  Canopic  mouth,  and  in  which  was  a temple  of 
Hercules. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica. 
Strabo. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  the  Black  fea,  to  the  weft 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodoon,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
Arrian  places  it  between  the  rivers  Iris  and  Thermodoon. — 
Alfo,  a promontory  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  upon  the  Black 
fea,  near  the  river  Neds,  between  the  Borgys  and  Mafsetica, 
according  to  Arrian.— Alfo,  a town  of  the  Tauric  Cherfo- 
jicfus,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Palus-Maiotis  ; which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Peyffonnel,  is  now  the  fort  of  Ribat,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  iftlimus,  which  feparates  the  Sapra  lacus 
from  the  Palus  Moolis. — Alfo,  a maritime  town  of  Crete, 
called  Htraclca,  which  fee, — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 


Colchide,  upon  the  coaft.  of  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  montflr 
of  the  river  Cianefus,  according  to  Pliny  70  miles  front 
Sebaftopolis. 

HERAGLEUS  Lapis,  ill  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the 
Ancients,  a name  by  which  many  have  called  the  loadltone. 
This  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from 
Heraclea,  a city  of  Lydia,  near  which  it  ufed  to  he  found  ; 
but  (ubfequent  writers  fo  far  erred  from  the  origin  and  or- 
thography of  the  word,  as  to  call  it  hcradeus  lapis,  as  if  it 
had  been  named  from  Hercules. 

The  after-ages  of  the  Greeks  called  it  alfo  magnefis  lap's, 
but  this  was  a name  by  no  means  applied  to  it  111  the  earlier 
times,  but  then  was  ufed  to  exprefs  a very  different  fub- 
ftance,  a white  filvery -looking  ilor.e,  which 'had  no  power  of 
attrnff  ion,  but  was  turned  into  beautiful  veffels  for  the  ufe  of 
the  table  ; and  the  not  attending  to  the  ages  in  which  the  au- 
thors lived  who  uled  the  word  magnetis,  has  been  the  occasion' 
of  great  errors  in  their  commentators,  who  did  not  confidcr 
that  in  the  fticceffion  of  a few  ages,  the  fame  word  became 
the  name  of  two  very  different  things.  Hill’s  Theoph. 
p.  79.  See  Basaltes. 

L1ERACLIA,  tfay.XH*,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian 
fellival  celebrated  every  filth  year  in  honour  of  Hercules 

The  Thifbians  and  Thebans  in  Boeotia  obferved  a folemn 
fellival  in  honour  of  Hercules,  furnamed  beca.ufe 

apples  were  offered  to  him.  Befides  thefe  there  .were  other 
feltivals  kept  in  honour  of  Hercules  ; for  a defeription  of  all 
which,  fee  Potter’s  Archaeol.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i. 
p.  398,  feq. 

HERACLIAS,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference  ; five  miles 
S.  of  Naxia.  N.  lat.  36'  49'.  E.  long.  25  ’ 29'. 

HERACLIDiE,  in  Antiquity,  the  defendants  of  Her- 
cules, whom  the  Greeks  called  'Hp Heracles,  from 
'Bfx,  Juno,  and  xXio glory,  on  account  of  the  glory  he 
acquired  by  executing  what  Juno  induced  him  to  under- 
take. 

The  Heraclida:  were  expelled  from  Peloponnefus  by  Eu- 
riftheus,  king  of  Mycenae,  after  the  death  of  Hercules  ; in 
confcquence  of  the  contention  for  the  dominion  of  the  pc- 
ninfula  fubfifting  between  the  rival  families  of  Perfeus  and 
Pelops.  The  fortune  of  the  Pelopidse,  however,  prevaied  ; 
but  their  fuperiority  led  them  rather  to  perfecute,  than  to 
forgive,  their  enemies.  The  defendants  and  partifansef  the 
great  Hercules,  the  mod  illuftrious  hero  of  the  line  of  Per- 
feus, were  diverted  of  their  poffedions  and  driven  into  ba- 
nifhment.  The  exiles  were  firft  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, w'hofe  more  humane,  or  more  enlarged  policy,  ren- 
dered Attica,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Thefeus,  the  ordinary 
refource  of  the  miferable.  Their  leader,  Hylius,  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged  king  of  Doris  ; and 
the  death  of  their  benefaftor  foon  made  the  Heraclidas 
mafters  of  that  mountainous  province.  But  the  wilds  of 
Oeta  and  Parnaffus  were  little  adapted  to  fatisfy  men,  whofe 
anceftors  had  enjoyed  much  more  valuable  poflefiions.  Their 
natural  ambition  w'as  long  repreffed  by  the  increafing  great- 
ne(s  of  the  Pelopidre,  and  the  glory  of  Agamemnon.  After 
the  unexpe&cd  difallers  of  that  prince,  they  twice  attempted, 
unfuccefsfully,  to  break  through  the  Corinthian  ifthmuf, 
and  to  recover  their  ancient  dominion  in  Argos  and  Laeedar- 
mon.  Inftrudled  by  part  mifearriages,  Tcmenus,  Cref- 
phontes,  and  Ariftodemus,  defendants  in  the  5th  degree 
from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned  the  hopclefs  deligu  of 
entering  the  Peloponnefus  by  land.  Determining,  how- 
ever, to  make  every  exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary 
eftablilhments,  they  prepared  tranfports  in  every  convenient 
harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
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■which  hence  received  the  name  of  “ Naupaetus.’1’  The  war- 
like and  rapacious  ALtolians,  whofe  leader  Oxylus  was 
nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Hercules,  affiiled  their  labours, 
propofing  to  themfclves  a fhare  in  the  booty  which  might 
accrue  from  the  expedition.  The  Dorians,  who  inhabited 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfully 'deferted  the  gloomy 
folitude  of  their  woods,  in  order  to  feek  pofleflions  in  a more 
agreeable,  and  better  cultivated  country.  Animated  by  thefe 
reinforcements,  the  Heraclidae  redoubled  their  diligence. 
By  fecret  intrigues  they  f -cured  a party  in  Lacedaemon  ; and 
before  they  fet  fail,  they  prudently  detached  a body  of 
light-armed  troops,  v.’hofe  appearance  at  the  illhmus  drew 
the  llrength  of  the  enemy  towards  that  quarter.  In  the 
mean  while  their  armament  was  carried  by  a favourable  gale 
towards  the  eallern  coafl  of  the  Peloponnefus.  The  Hera- 
clidae  (B.C.  1104)  landed  their  forces  without  oppofition, 
and  affailed  the  defencelcfs  territories  to  which  they  had  long 
laid  claim,  comprehending  the  whole  peninfula,  except  the 
central  province  of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime  dillridl  of 
Achaia.  The  five  other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the 
fame  time  by  different  means.  Laconia  was  betrayed  to  the 
invaders ; Argos  acknowledged  their  authority ; Corinth, 
Elis,  and  Meffenia  fubmitted  to  their  aims.  The  revolution 
was  complete,  but  not  without  great  opprcffion  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  many  of  whom  emigrated,  whilft  many 
were  reduced  to  flavery.  The  Heraclidx,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  age,  divided  their  new  acquifitions  by  lot. 
The  kingdom  of  Ai'gos  fell  to  the  {hare  of  Temenus  ; Cref- 
phontes  obtained  Meffenia  ; and,  as  Arillcdemus  happened 
then  to  die,  Laconia  was  afligned  to  his  infant  fons,  the 
twin  brothers,  Euryflhcnes  and  Procles.  Corinth  was 
bellowed  on  their  kinfman  Aletcs  ; and  Elis  given  to  Oxylus, 
their  brave  TEtolian  ally.  The  roll  of  the  territory  was 
divided  amongthe  warlike  Dorians  and  aEtolians,  who  had 
conquered  for  themfelves,  ana  not  for  their  leaders ; and 
who,  having  over-run,  without  oppofition,  the  fined  pro- 
vinces of  the  Peloponnefus,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  lead  a 
life  of  hardfhip  and  mifery  in  their  native  mountains.  This 
partition  of  the  Peloponnefus  occurred  in  the  year  1 102  B.C. 
Gillies’s  Hid.  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  i.  See  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  next  article. 

Hkkaclidjf.,  return  of  the,  into  Peloponnefus,  is  a cele- 
brated epocha  in  the  ancient  chronology. 

The  time  of  this  return  is  differently  afligned  ; becaufe 
authors  take  the  different  attempts  which  they  made  to 
return,  for  the  return  itfelf.  The  fird  attempt  was  twenty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ; the  fecond  was  a hundred 
years  later,  or  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy: 
B.C.  1104.  This  lad  is  fuppofed  to  have  fucceeded  ; at 
lead,  according  to  Petavius,  who  mentions  only  thefe  two. 
Rat.  Temp.  p.  1.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  and  Dodt.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  30. 

Scaliger  didinguifhes  three  attempts ; and  dxes  the  fird 
fifty  years  later  than  Petavius ; viz.  thirty  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  fecond,  which 
was  unfortunate,  like  the  fird  ; but  he  places  the  third  in 
the  fame  year  with  Petavius.  See  the  preceding  article. 

As  it  occafioned  many  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  infomuch  that  fcarce  a date,  or  people,  but  were 
turned  upfidc  down  thereby,  the  return  of  the  Heraclidx  is 
the  epocha  of  the  beginning  of  profane  hiflory ; all  the 
time  that  preceded  it,  is  reputed  fabulous.  Accordingly, 
Ephorus,  Cumanus,  Califthenes,  and  Theopompus  only 
begin  their  hidories  from  hence.  See  Chronology. 

HERACLIDES  of  Pontus,  in  Biography,  a phyfician 
and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Heraclea,  and  was  educated 
partlv  under  Ariitolle,  and  partly  uuder  Speufippus,  a dif- 
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ciple  of  Plato.  He  wrote  a treatife  “ On  the  Caufes  of 
Difeafes,”  and  another  on  “The  Difeafe  in  which  the  Rcfpi- 
ration  is  fufpended,”  (irsfl  ru  a-rrvn  ;)  a difeafe  which  Empe- 
docles boaded  of  having  cured,  when  of  thirty  days  dura- 
tion. See  Empedocles. 

Heiiaclides  of  Tarentum,  a phyfician  of  the  fedt  of 
Empirics,  on  whom  Cxlius  Aurelianus,  Galen,  and  Actius 
have  bellowed  confiderable  praife.  Galen  confidered  him  as 
the  moil  eminent  and  able  phyfician  of  that  fedl,  and  as 
having  pofTeffed  a degree  of  knowledge  and  practical  fir  ill 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  feems  to 
have  made  a more  liberal  life  of  adtive  medicaments,  efpecially 
of  the  narcotic  clafs,  than  his  predeceffors  ; and  was  very  in- 
dudrious  in  his  invefligation  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
fubda  ices,  with  a view  to  enrich  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica.  To  the  books  which  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjedt,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  dedicated 
them,  according  to  Galen,  entitling  one  “ Adydamas,”  and 
another  “ Antiochis.”  He  likewife  wrote  on  the  fubjedl  of 
diet,  and  the  regimen  to  be  obferved  in  difeafes,  in  which 
abllinence  feems  to  have  been  pufhed  to  a great  extent.  Sec 
Le  Clerc.  Hid.  de  la  Medecine,  part  ii.  Cxi.  Aurel.  Acu- 
tor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

HERACLITISM,  \n  Antiquity,  denotes  the  philofophy 
of  Heraclitus,  who  was  born  at  Ephefus,  and  fiouriflied 
about  the  fixty-ninth  Olympiad.  This  philofopher  was  the 
founder  of  a fedl,  derived  from  Pythagoras,  the  parent  of 
the  Italic  fehool.  In  early  life  he  manifeded  a propenlity 
to  the  dudy  of  wifdom,  and  was  initiated  into  the  myderies 
of  the  Pythagorean  dodlrine  by  Xenophanes  and  Hippafus, 
and  afterwards  incorporated  them  into  his  own  fydem.  He 
declined  the  fupreme  magidracy  of  Ephefus,  which  was 
offered  him  ; and  when  he  was  afterwards  obferved  to  be 
playing  with  the  boys  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  afked  why  he  was  not  better  employed,  he  replied  “ it 
is  furcly  better  to  pafs  my  time  with  children,  than  to  govern 
the  corrupt  Ephefians.”  With  his  fellow  citizens  he  was 
difpleafed  for  having  banidied  a man  fo  wife  and  able  as  Her- 
modorus  ; and  being  of  a melancholy  and  fplenetic  temper, 
he  defpifed  the  ignorance  and  follies  of  mankind,  flumned 
public  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
retirement  and  contemplation.  His  place  of  refidence  was 
a mountainous  retreat,  and  his  food  the  natural  produce  of 
the  earth.  When  Darius,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  he  treated  the  invitation  with  contempt. 
His  diet,  and  mode  of  life,  at  length  occafioned  a dropfy, 
for  which  he  could  obtain  no  relief  from  medical  advice  ; and 
he  therefore  attempted  to  cure  himfelf,  by  {hutting  himfelf 
up  in  a clofe  liable  of  oxen.  The  event  is  doubtful,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of 
60  years,  is  not  afeertained.  Of  Heraclitus  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  perpetually  fhedding  tears  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  his  countrymen. 
But  the  fable  is  probably  as  little  founded  as  that  of  the  per- 
petual laughing  of  Democritus.  The  poet  deferibes  them 
both : 

“ De  Sapientibus,  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a limine  moveret  uniim 
Protulcratque  pedem  ; flebat  contrarius  alter.” 

J u venal. 

**  Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  Sages  praife 
Who  the  fame  end  purfued  by  different  ways  ? 

One  pitied,  one  contemn’d  the  woeful  times ; 

One  laugh’d  at  follies,  and  one  wept  o’er  crimes.’* 

• Dryden. 
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The  writings  of  Heraclitus  were  comprifed  in  a trcatil'e, 
which,  according  to  Laertius,  contained  a continued  dif- 
courfe  on  nature,  and  was  divided  into  three  books  ; one 
concerning  the  univerfe  ; the  fecund,  concerning  politics  ; 
and  the  third,  of  theology.  This  book  he  depoiited  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  ; and  it  is  faid  that  he  affected  to  write  ob- 
fcurely,  left  it  fhould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become 
contemptible.  Accordingly  he  obtained  the  name  of  Sxoluvo.-, 
the  obfcure  philofopher  ; appropriated  to  him  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  ancients.  It  is  faid  by  Tatian,  that  the 
poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Diana,  com- 
mitted the  do&rines  and  precepts  of  Heraclitus  to  memory, 
and  accurately  repeated  them.  The  fragments  of  this  work 
are  preferved  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  profe,  a circumitance  which  invalidates  the 
above  relation  of  Tatian. 

According  to  Heraclitus,  reafon,  by  means  of  the 
fenfes,  is  the  judge  of  truth.  This  common  and  divine  prin- 
ciple is  derived  by  infpiration  from  that  which  furrounds  us. 
In  dreaming,  the  paffages  of  the  fenfes  are  obftrufted, 
and  the  connection  of  the  human  mind  with  that  which  fur- 
rounds  us  is  interrupted  ; on  waking,  this  connection  is 
rcltored,  and  the  power  of  reafon  returns.  All  common 
maxims,  being  comprehended  by  common  and  divine  reafon, 
are  to  be  received  as  true.  Fire  is  the  principle  from  which 
all  things  in  nature  are  produced : this  principle  confifts  of 
fmall  indivilible  parts  or  atoms,  in  their  nature  fimple,  and 
duration  eternal,  and  in  continual  motion.  From  the  com- 
bination of  thefe  elementary  fire  and  all  the  forms  of  nature 
are  produced ; and  into  thefe,  at  certain  periods,  they  are 
all  refolved.  This  felf-moving  fire  is  underived  and  eternal, 
and  having  within  itfelf  neceflary  motion,  its  force  produces 
the  fyftem  of  nature.  This  principle  is  the  foul  of  the 
world,  and  is  God,  Jnp.iapyo;-,  the  maker  of  all  things.  Fire 
cor.denfed  is  water  ; water  farther  condenfed  is  earth  ; and 
•vice  verfd.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  the  form  of  boats, 
prefenting  to  us  the  hollow  fide  ; and  they  become  luminous 
when  certain  fiery  exhalations  from  the  earth  are  collected 
within  them.  The  fun  is  no  larger  than  he  appears  to  the 
fight,  and  becomes  eclipfed  when  its  convex  furface  happens 
to  be  turned  towards  the  earth.  The  moon  is  of  the  fame 
form  and  nature  ; and  its  monthly  variations  are  occafioned 
by  the  gradual  changes  of  its  pofition  towards  the  earth, 
from  concave  to  convex,  and  the  reverfe.  All  the  liars  are 
nourilhed  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  thefe,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  fplendid  and  warm,  caufe  the  variations  of 
day  and  night,  of  the  feafons,  and  of  weather.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  foul,  Heraclitus  fpeaks  with  hefitation  and  doubt ; 
but  he  thinks  it  molt  probable,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from 
the  fiery  fubftance,  which  pervades  all  things,  and  is  the  foul 
of  the  world,  palling  into  human  bodies  through  the  fenfes. 
All  nature  is  full  of  fouls,  or  da;mons.  Flumarj  fouls  are 
liable  to  perpetual  changes  ; and  being  loaded  with  moilt 
vapours,  they  pafs  into  the  watery  mafs  and  perilh  ; but 
when  purified  from  thefe,  they  return  into  the  foul  of  the 
world. 

Although  this  philofopher  introduces  into  his  fyftem  the 
term  God,  he  feems  to  ufe  it  for  exprefiing,  not  a diftindt 
being  of  a peculiar  nature,  but  merely  that  innate  force  in 
the  primary  fire,  by  means  of  which  its  particles  have  been 
in  eternal  motion,  and  have  at  length  united  to  form  the  pre- 
fent  regular  fyftem  of  nature.  To  this  force,  confidered  as 
dillintt  from  the  matter  to  which  it  belongs,  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  God  ; and  he  called  it  rational  and  divine, 
becaufe  the  effects,  which  he  aferibes  to  it  as  a caufe,  were 
produced  in  a regular  feries,  and  according  to  a certain  and 
immutable  law. 


On  the  fubjedt  of  morals,  Heraclitus  taught,  that  the  end 
of  life  is  to  enjoy  happinefs  ; that  for  this  purpofe  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  repofe  the  body  and  confine  its  wants  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  pofiible ; that  it  is  of  greater  importance  for  men 
to  know  themfelves  than  to  acquire  extenfive  learning  ; that 
human  life  is,  in  fadt,  the  death  of  the  foul,  as,  whilft  it  con- 
tinues in  the  body,  it  is  confined  and  deprefTed,  and  never 
gains  its  true  freedom  and  activity,  till  it  returns  to  the 
divine  nature  from  which  it  proceeds  ; that  the  fir li  virtue 
is  temperance,  and  the  firft  lclfon  of  wifdom  to  follow  na- 
ture ; and  that  all  human  laws  are  founded  upon  one  divine 
law  of  necefiity,  which  governs  all  things. 

The  Stoics  were  indebted  to  Heraclitus  for  many  parts  of 
their  phyfic.al  and  moral  dodlrine.  Many  fubfequent  philo- 
fophers  taught  his  fyftem,  or  incorporated  it  with  their  own. 
Plato,  learning  it  from  Cratylus,  adopted  that  part  of  it 
which  treated  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  matter.  The 
Heraciitean  fedl,  however,  feems  to  have  been  of  no  long 
duration,  as  no  traces  of  its  exiftenceare  difcernible  after  the 
death  of  Socrates : which  was  owing,  partly  to  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  and  principally  to  the 
fuperior  fplendour  of  the  Platonic  fyftem  by  which  it  was 
fuperfeded.  Among  the  philofophers  of  Athens,  Hera- 
clitus maintained  a confiderable  degree  of  reputation,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  great  pains  taken  by  Zeno  to  transfer 
feveral  tenets  of  the  Heraciitean  fyftem  into  his  own.  Among 
the  admirers  of  Heraclitus  we  may  reckon  Hippocrates. 
(See  bis  article.)  Brucker’s  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 

HERACLITUS,  the  Sicyonian,  was  author  of  atreatife 
on  Hones,  which  Plutarch  has  quoted  in  the  fecond  book  of 
histreatife  on  rivers,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Scamander.  To 
him  has  been  aferibed  a work  entitled  “ De  Incredibilibus,” 
the  MS.  of  which  was  found  in  the  Vatican  library.  It  wa3 
printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1641,  and  it  has  been  reprinted 
at  London  and  Amfterdam.  Moreri. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  fon  of  the  governor 
of  Africa,  of  the  fame  name,  was  fent  by  bis  father  with  a 
fleet  from  Carthage  to  Conllantinople  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  Phocas.  The  objedls  of  his  million 
he  performed  fo  well,  that  he  was  himfelr  inftantly  raifed  to 
the  throne.  This  was  in  the  year  610,  a period  when 
Chofroes,  king  of  Periia,  was  extending  his  conquefts  over 
the  whole  of  the  Afiatic  empire.  The  enemy  had  at  length 
fubdued  and  over-run  all  the  Thracian  provinces  as  far  as 
the  long  wall  of  Conllantinople,  and  Heraclius  was  prepar- 
ing to  quit  bis  capital,  and  had  put  his  treafures  on  board 
the  fleet,  when  the  patriarch  and  clergy  extorted  from  him 
a promife  not  to  defert  his  people  : and  they  readily  facri- 
fievd  the  wealth  of  their  churches,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
make  head  againlt  his  enemies.  He  folicited  peace  from 
the  Perfian  monarch,  who  was  fo  inflated  with  fuccefs  as  to 
demand  an  exorbitant  tribute,  and  to  infill  upon  the  emperor 
becoming  a worlhipper  of  the  fun.  Heraclius  had  palled 
feveral  years  in  a kind  of  inglorious  indolence,  when  Chol- 
roes,  by  his  unjuft  demand,  forced  him  to  become  a hero. 
He  now  changed  the  imperi  d purple  for  the  garb  of  a war- 
rior, and,  by  ftridl  difeipline,  put  his  army  on  the  moll 
refpeCtable  footing.  A battle  enfued,  in  which  the  emperor 
obtained  a complete  vieftory  over  the  Perfian  army  ; after 
this  he  pafled  mount  Taurus,  marched  through  Cappadocia, 
and  eftablifhed  his  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
He  returned  to  Conllantinople,  and  in  the  fpring  of  623 
purfued  his  fuccefles,  ravaging  the  Perfian  territories,  de- 
ilroying  the  temples  of  the  Magi,  and  delivering  a great 
number  of  Chriltian  captives.  He  pafled  the  following 
winter  near  the  fiiores  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  In  another  cam- 
paign he  had  the  glory  of  recovering  three  hundred  Roman 
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ftandards,  and  liberating  from  their  thraldom  a vafl  number 
of  captives.  This  career  of  fucccfs  was  fatal  to  Chofroes, 
who  was  depofed  by  his  own  fubjefts,  and  his  fon  placed  on 
.the  throne.  A treaty  of  peace  followed  in  628,  by  which 
the  new  Perfian  king  reltored  all  captives,  put  an  end  to  the 
perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  renounced  his  father’s  con- 
quers upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  gratified  the  piety  of 
Hcrac  ius  by  the  reftitulion  of  the  true  crofs,  as  it  was  called, 
taken  from  Jerufalem.  This  precious  relift  was  in  the  next 
year  replaced  by  the  emperor  on  a religious  vifit  to  the  holy 
lepulchre,  an  event  which  was  the  caul'e  of  a feftival  deno- 
tninated  “ The  Exaltation  of  the  Crofs.”  Towards  the 
clofe  of  life,  Heraclius  engaged  in  religious  controveriies, 
and  withdrew  from  thofe  active  cares  which  fo  glorioufly 
diftinguiflied  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  He  was  a zealous 
difciple  of  MonOtiielism  (which  fee),  to  which  he  adhered 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  divided  the  iucceffion  to  the  empire 
between  his  eldell  fon  Condantine,  and  Heracleonas,  a fon 
by  Martina,  a fecond  wife,  his  own  niece.  To  this  aft  he 
had  been  urged  by  the  felicitations  of  his  wife.  Condantine 
enjoyed,  in  a mature  age,  the  title  of  Augudus,  but  the 
weaknefs  of  his  conllitution,  it  was  urged  by  his  mother-in- 
law,  required  a colleague  and  a guardian,  and  he  yielded  with 
reluftance  to  a partition  of  the  empire.  The  fenate  was 
fummoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  atted  the  adbeiatiun 
of  Heracleonas,  and  the  impofition  of  the  diadem  was  con- 
fecrated  by  the  prayer  and  bleding  of  the  patriarch.  Tlte 
fenators  and  patricians,  with  their  ufual  fervility,  adored  the 
majedy  of  the  great  emperor,  and  the  partner  of  his  reign. 
The  ceremonies  were  afterwards  repeated  in  the  cathedral, 
and  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly  dif- 
playcd  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder. 
After  this  the  emperor  foon  fell  into  a dropfical  diforder, 
which,  as  he  was  attempting  to  enforce  his  religious  opinions, 
carried  him  olf  in  February  641,  in  the  3 ill  year  of  his 
reign.  Gibbon. 

HERfEA,  'Hpiux,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  celebrated  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  called,  in  Greek,  'Hjr.  See 
a defeription  of  the  ce'emonies  attending  this  folemnity,  in 
Potter's  Archxol.  Gnec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.397. 

.There  was  another  feftival  of  this  name,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  Elis,  where  fixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to 
weave  a garment  for  the  goddefs. 

There  were  other  folemnities  of  this  nature.  See  Potter, 
loc.  cit.  feq. 

HER/EA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arcadia,  near 
the  river  Alpheus,  S.  W.  ot  Telphufa.  Its  fituation  was 
pleafant,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  Hereus,  the  fon  of 
Lvcaon.  Along  the  Alpheus  were  the  horfe-courfes,  the 
baths,  two  temples  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  a facred  place 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  Orgia.  Pan  alfo  had  a temple 
in  this  town.  After  undergoing  feveral  viciflitudes,  and  at 
the  clofe  of  the  war  againft  Philip,  when  the  Romans  were 
difpofed  to  give  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  196  B.  C. 
II  ersea  recovered  many  of  its  privileges. 

HERaEUM,  derived  from  H*>i,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  Juno,  denoted  the  temple  confecrated  to  her 
honour  and  worfhip.  Of  this  kind  there  were  feveral : e g, 
the  temple  of  Juno  between  the  grove,  facred  to  Argos,  and 
the  town  of  Argos  : — another,  or  perhaps  the  fame,  in  the 
Argolide,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fituated  40  lla- 
dia  from  Argos,  and  10  from  the  town  of  Mycenae,  em- 
bellilhed  with  a lofty  ftatue  of  Juno,  conftrufted  of  ivory 
and  gold,  a golden  peacock  enriched  with  precious  ftones, 
and  other  ornaments ; — a temple  of  Juno  in  Bceotia,  20 
ftauia  diilant  from  the  fountain  Gargaphia: — and  another 
in  the  illand  of  Samos,  conftrufted  by  Rhoccus,  the  fon  of 
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Philaus,  who,  with  Theodore  of  Samos,  invented  the  art  of 
making  moulds  of  clay,  which  were  call  in  a font  of  brafs 
for  making  ftatues. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace,  built  by  the 
Samians,  and  fituated  near  Perinthus. 

HERAKLI,  anciently  Heraclea,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  in  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  by  the  emperor  Severus,  on 
the  north  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora ; the  fee  of  a Greek 
archbifhop ; 45  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Conlftantinople.  N. 
lat.  40"  53'.  E.  long.  27°  54'. 

HERAKRA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 30  miles  N.  W.  of  Calmar. 

HERALD,  an  officer  of  arms,  anciently  in  great  re- 
pute, and  poffcffed  of  feveral  confiderable  funftions,  rights, 
and  privileges.  They  were  fubjeft  to  the  fovereign  and  the 
two  great  officers  denominated  Conjlablc  and  Marfhal,  (fee 
each  term,)  and  executed  their  commands. 

The  word  herald,  according  to  Du-Cange,  comes  from 
the  Saxon  here , or  German  beer,  army,  and  aid,  fervant;  be- 
caufe  chiefly  ferving  in  the  army.  Others  wiil  have  the  two 
words  fignify  champion  0 f the  army ; in  allufion  to  their  office 
of  denouncing  war,  proclaiming  peace,  &c.  Du-Cange 
adds,  that  they  were  called  clarigarii,  as  well  as  heralds. 
Borel  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  herns,  majler ; q.  d. 
one  coming  from  his  mailer;  others  from  herhaut;  q.  d.  hi  h 
lord ; others  from  herold,  which  is  the  lame  with  dominus 
veteran  us ; and  others,  laftly,  from  heer,  majler,  or  army; 
and  hold,  q.  d.  bound  to  his  lord,  or  the  army.  For  a variety 
of  conjeftures  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  this  appella- 
tion we  refer  to  Edmondfon’s  “ Complete  Body  of  Heral- 
dry,” vol.  i.  p.  81 — 83. 

The  origin  of  herald  is  very  ancient ; and  the  advocates  of 
its  antiquity  have  detailed  many  fables,  which  it  is  needlefs 
for  us  to  recite.  Stentor  is  reprefented,  by  Homer,  as 
herald  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  a voice  louder  than  fifty 
men  together.  The  Greeks  called  them  xvpwce;,  and  zipr.yopv- 
and  the  Romans  feciales. 

The  Romans  had  a college  of  heralds,  appointed  to  de- 
cide whether  a war  were  juft  or  unjuft;  and  to  prevent  it* 
coming  to  open  hoftilities,  till  all  means  had  been  attempted 
for  deciding  the  difference  in  a pacific  way. 

As  to  the  era  of  the  appointment  of  heralds,  fome  writers 
have  contented  themfelves  with  fuppofing,  that  the  office 
was  contemporary  with  the  diftribution  of  fubjefts  into  nobles 
and  commoners  ; whilft  others  have  referred  their  origin  to 
that  period,  in  which  princes  fir  ft  engaged  in  wars,  which, 
as  we  have  reafon  to  lament,  muft  have  been  very  remote ; 
and  fome,  without  pretending  to  this  unwarrantable  anti- 
quity, have  affixed  it  at  a much  later  date.  As  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  originated,  there  is  hardly  a nation  through- 
out Europe,  not  to  extend  our  views  to  other  quarters  of 
the  globe,  to  which  the  firft  inftitution  of  heralds  hath  not 
been  attributed.  In  this  inveftigation  fome  have  contended, 
that  the  office  was  firft  erefted  by  thofe  people,  from  whofe 
language  the  appellation  of  herald  is  derived.  But  this  kind 
of  argument  involves  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  its  etymo- 
logy. .Eneas  Sylvius,  in  an  epiftle  written  in  the  year 
1451,  refers  to  a MS.  about  heralds,  which  he  had  feen  in 
St.  Paul’s  church,  London,  compiled,  as  he  afferts,  about 
600  years  before  that  time;  and  admitting  the  alleged  anti- 
quity of  fuch  a MS.  it  would  lead  us  to  allow  the  exiftence 
of  heralds  to  be  as  early  as  the  year  851 ; and  it  would  ferve 
to  vindicate  the  long  and  much  fufpefted  genuinenefs  of  the 
ftatute  about  tournaments,  laid  to  have  been  made  by  the 
emperor  Henry  I.,  in  the  year  938,  in  which  are  mentioned 
kings  of  arms,  heralds,  and  their  refpeftive  duties.  But 
fir  Henry  Spelman  hath  inconteftibly  proved,  that  this  MS. 
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aught  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
and  not  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  when  iEneas  Sylvius  imagin- 
ed it  to  have  been  written.  Mutius  has  furnifhed  us  with  a 
eon  (fit  ut  ion  of  Frederick  iEnobarbus,  who  came  into  the 
empire  in  1152,  about  the  immunity  of  heralds,  which  is 
lets  exceptionable  than  the  above  cited  flatute  of  Henry  I. 
Accordingly  the  edablifhment  of  heralds  has  been  referred 
by  a learned  and  noble  author  to  an  event  that  occurred 
about  this  period,  conjecturing  that  they  owed  their  origin 
to  the  crufadcs,  or  expeditions  into  the  Holy  Land;  and 
this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern  writers. 
The  duties  a digued  them,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  firlt  intended,  could  they  be  fatisfaftorily  ascertained, 
would  affid  in  the  invedigation  of  their  origin.  The  em- 
perors, it  is  faid,  were  accuftomed  to  take  under  their  pro- 
tection, fuch  of  their  mod  experienced  and  valiant  foidiers 
of  gentilitial  birth,  who  had  been  grievoufly  wounded  or 
maimed  in  their  wars;  and  thefe  foidiers  were  diltinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  “ Veterans.”  To  their  judgment  and 
counfel  the  emperors  paid  great  deference,  and  their  attend- 
ance on  the  perfons  of  their  makers  became  necefi'ary.  The 
emperors  employed  them  in  negotiating  matters  that  were 
litigated  with  their  enemies  and  rebellious  fubjeCfs.  In  the 
performance  of  thefe  duties  they  gained  conlidence  and  re- 
flect from  all  parties.  The  inftitutions  of  juds,  tilts,  and 
tournaments,  which  originated  in  Germany,  opened  a new 
field  for  the  employment  of  theie  Veterans.  The  feudal 
Ivdem  alfo  began  to  ipread  itfelf  over  the  wedern  and 
northern  parts  of  Europe  nearly  about  the  fame  time  when 
tilts  and  tournaments  became  fafhionable,  and  ferved  to  in- 
troduce and  edablifh  tenures  by  knights’  fervice.  Tenants 
of  this  defeription,  in  order  to  their  being  readily  known  and 
didinguilhed,  affumed  fome  particular  device  or  token, 
v hich  they  bore  on  their  banners,  targets,  and  fhields  ; and 
fuch  devices  afterwards  called  arms,  became  the  gentilitial 
tokens  and  enfigns  of  the  families  that  had  fo  affumed  them. 
Thus  alfo,  the  clwllengers,  who  offered  to  engage  in  tour- 
naments,  tilts,  and  juds,  in  proof  of  their  gentility,  hung 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  lifts,  fhields  charged  with  their 
deyices  and  fymbols;  and  the  cafe  was  the  fame  with  thofe 
wfio  accepted  the  challenges.  No  one  who  had  not  a certi- 
ficate from  the  veterans  of  his  being  a gentleman,  and  of 
which  his  device,  fymbol,  or  arms,  was  the  criterion,  was 
pe.-mitted  to  tourney.  The  veterans  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  acquaint  themfelves,  not  only  with  the  enfigns  of  princes, 
but  with  the  diitinCt  devices  each  family  had  affumed  to 
itfelf.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  crufades,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  nth  century,  thefe  veterans  would  be 
feleCted  as  proper  perfons  for  carrying  on  a correfpondence 
between  the  confederated  princes  ; and  as  each  prince  had 
then  his  peculiar  fymbol,  and  armorial  enlign,  what  could  he 
more  obvious  than  the  inveding  the  meffengers  with  a coat  of 
arms  fimilar  to  that  borne  by  his  prince,  which  would  ferve 
to  function  and  accredit  them,  and  contribute  to  their  fafetv 
and  reception?  As  thefe  meffengers  paffed  frequently  to 
and  fro  through  the  army,  they  became  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  enfigns  borne  throughout  the  hod  ; and 
of  courfe  they  would  be  llyled  “ heralds,”  either  as  the 
fame  was  the  language  of  ihe  prince  who  commanded,  or  of 
him  who  primarily  either  propofed  fuch  an  expedient,  or 
tird  thus  equipped  an  officer,  or  upon  fome  other  account 
not  now  to  be  difeovered.  Soon  after  this  time,  the  word 
Heraltlus  occurs  i:i  the  Imperial  Conllitutions  of  Frederick 
./Enobarbus,  and  they  provided  for  the  iafe  paffports  and 
inviolable  fecurity  of  l'uch  officers.  With  equal  probability 
it  may  be  further  conjectured,  that  the  benefit  which  the 
princes  then  in  alliance  and  confederacy  derived  from  fuc.h 


an  officer,  was  fo  evident,  that  after  their  return  into  thei/ 
own  countries,  they  retained  this  manner  of  intercourfe, 
which  was  at  length  extended  to  all  meffages  to  be  fent, 
and  to  all  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  and  concluded,  be- 
tween friends  and  enemies. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  when  the  office  of  herahls% 
under  that  or  any  other  appellation,  was  firft  introduced 
into  England.  The  oldeft  public  muniments,  in  which  any 
mention  is  made  of  Englifh  heralds,  are  a pcll-roll  of  the 
twelfth  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  a wardrobe  account  cf 
the  fame  year  ; and  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were  eftr,- 
bliffied  in  this  kingdom  long  before  that  time.  From  faCts 
furr.ifhed  by  fir  Henry  Spelman,  we  may  infer,  that  Eng- 
land had  its  heralds  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  I.,  and  that  they  were  then  actually  divided 
into  claffes.  Some  have  fuggvlled,  without  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  that  the  office  of  an  herald  was  known  to  the  Saxon 
monarchs.  When  the  Normans  invaded  England,  offices  of 
this  defeription  were  unknown.  Robert,  the  conqueror's 
elded  fon,  who  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land, 
it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  became  acquainted  with  the 
inditution  of  heralds  ; but  after  his  return  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  eftablifhed  fuch  officers  in  his  dukedom  of  Normandy. 
Richard,  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  was  the  fird  of  our 
monarchs  that  perfonally  engaged  in  the  crufades,  mud  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  office  and  utility  of  heralds  ; but 
they  had  been  edabhdied  in  Germany,  and  alfo  in  France, 
and  elfewhere,  long  before  that  period  ; and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  fhould  primarily  have  introduced  them 
into  England.  Henry  Fitzemprefs  mud  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  their  edablilhment  and  importance  in  the 
empire  before  he  afeended  the  Englifh  throne  ; and  his  inter- 
courfe afterwards  with  France,  Germany,  &c.  mud  have 
occafioned  the  heralds  of  other  princes  to  have  been  fre- 
quently fent  to  him.  Hence,  and  from  otlier  collateral  cir- 
cumdanccs,  we  may  conclude,  that  heralds  were  tranfplantecl 
either  from  Germany  or  France,  and  that  they  gained  an 
eftablifhment  in  England  fome  time  in  that  monarch’s  reign, 
and  that  they  grew  up  from  this  period  to  that  ilate  in 
which  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Englifh  heralds,  like 
thofe  of  Germany,  were  originally  chofen  out  of  the  ve- 
teran foidiers  ; becaufe  their  functions  were  the  fame,  and 
military  men  were  bed  qualified  to  execute  them.  “ The 
primary  duty  of  Englifh  heralds,”  fays  Edmondfon,  “ at 
the  time  of  their  edablifhment,  quadrated  exactly  with  that 
of  the  heralds  of  foreign  princes,  in  carrying  and  delivering 
all  meffages  of  importance  to  allies,  enemies,  and  rebels  ; in 
giving  folemn  defiance  and  denunciations  of  war;  in  fum- 
moning  cities,  cadles,  &c.  to  furrender  ; in  making  propo- 
fitions  of  peace,  truce,  and  accommodation  ; and  in  offering 
mercy  and  pardon  to  rebellious  fubjcCts  and  infurgents.  At 
the  times  of  figning  leagues,  truces,  and  treaties  cf  peace  and 
alliance,  they  attended  the  legation,  and  fometimes  were  joined 
in  it  ; honours,  which  they  occafionally  enjoyed  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.”  By  this  admiffion  of  the  heralds  to 
a ill  are  in  public  negociations,  they  acquired  importance  ; 
they  had  eafy  accefs  to  the  fovereign  ; they  became  refpeCt-. 
able  and  confidential  ; and  they  were  placed  in  fuch  a date 
as  fecured  to  them  ample  allowances,  fees,  and  rewards,  toge- 
ther with  confiderable  privileges  and  immunities,  among  which 
was  an  exemption  from  all  taxes,  aids,  and  affeffmeuts. 
From  the  time  of  their  introdu&ion  into  this  kingdom,  they 
were  in  every  refpeCt  the  immediate  and  fubordinate  minidera 
of  the  condable  and  marfhal  of  England,  and  as  fuch  ex 
ecuted  the  orders,  and  affided  in  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  feveral  branches  of  duty  within  the  departments 
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of  thofe  two  great  officers.  Hence  ft  Was,  that  they  had  the  ceflary,  therefore,  for  the  heralds  to  draw  out  with  acct»- 
cognizance,  inl'pe&ion,  marflialling,  and  regulations  of  coats-  racy  the  authentic  genealogies  of  noble  and  gentiliteal  farni- 
armour,  and  the  feveral  marks  of  dittinftion  relating  to  them  ; lies  ; to  continue  from  time  to  time,  and  preferve  their  pedi- 
that  they  received  all  foreign  nobility  and  others  coining  to  grees  in  direct  and  collateral  lines  ; and  to  have  a perftift 
England,  to  perform  feats  of  arms,  and  gave  them  fafe  con-  knowledge  of  all  hereditary  arms,  enfigns  armorial,  badges 
duft  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  that  of  their  leaving  of  honour,  and  the  outward  marks  as  well  of  perfonal  as  of 
the  kingdom  ; that  they  affitted  at  all  tilts,  tournaments,  and  family  rank  and  diilinction.  Thefe  parts  of  heraldic  ein- 
feats  of  arms,  and  that  they  had  a very  confiderable  charge  ployment  have  been  fubfervient  to  feveral  important  pur- 
and  interference  in  the  order  and  progrefs  of  legal  combats,  pofes,  befides  thofe  for  which  they  were  originally  under - 
Hence,  alfo,  they  were  employed  in  marfhalling  and  con-  taken.  Genealogical  tables,  and  authentic  pedigrees,  regu- 
dufting  coronations,  marriages,  bap'.ifms,  funerals,  inter-  larly  deduced,  contain  memorials  of  pall  tranlaftions  and 
views,  and  thofe  other  augult  affemblies,  proceflions,  pomps,  events  ; and  from  them  chronologers  and  hillorians  have 
and  folemnities,  in  which  confided  the  fplendour  and  magni-  derived  confiderable  affittance  ; they  have  alfo  operated  to 
ficence  of  our  ancient  monarchs  ; in  taking  care  that  the  the  detection  of  frauds,  forgeries,  and  impollurcs  ; efia- 
orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  fixed  for  the  guard  and  ornament  blifhed  marriages;  defended  legitimacy  of  blood  ; afeer- 
of  thofe  ihows  and  triumphs  were  duly  obferved  ; in  feeing  tained  family  alliances  ; proved  and  maintained  affinity  and 
that  the  rules  of  precedency  were  ilrictly  regarded,  and  in  confanguinity  ; vindicated  and  corroborated  the  titles  of 
preventing  all  confufion  and  difputes  that  might  otherwife  lands  to  their  pofTeffors  ; and  have  furniffied  effectual  evi- 
liappen  to  ditturb  them.  dence  for  fettling  claims  and  rights  of  inheritance. 

Our  kings,  anciently*  not  only  created  heralds  with  The  original  vifitation  books  of  heralds,  compiled 
their  own  hands,  and  with  magnificent  and  expreffive  when  progrefies  were  folemnly  and  regularly  made  into  every 
rites,  in  the  moll  public  manner,  and  on  the  moll  lolemn  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into  the  ilate  of  families, 
fellivals,  chrifiening  them  by  pouring  wine  on  their  heads  and  to  regifier  fuch  marriages  and  defeents  as  were  verified 
from  a gold  cup,  and  giving  them  their  herald’s  name,  which  to  them  upon  oath,  are  allowed  to  be  good  evidence  of  pedi- 
is  now  done  by  the  earl  marffial  ; but  in  order  that  they  grccs.  (Comb.  63.)  And  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  fays 
might  bear  fome  external  and  confpicuous  tokens  of  their  j itdge  Blackllone,  that  this  practice  of  vifitation  at  cert  aim 
rank  and  char  after,  invelled  them,  agreeably  to  the  practice  periods  were  revived  ; for  the  failure  of  inquifitions  prjt 
of  other  princes,  with  the  royal  military  habit,  or  fur-coats  mortem,  by  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  combined  with 
the  lovcreign’s  arms,  the  known  fymbo  s of  authority  the  negligence  of  the  heralds  in  omitting  their  ufual  progrefies,, 
and  honour  ; and  commanded  them  to  wear  fuch  fur-coats,  has  rendered  the  proof  of  a modern  delcent,  for  the  recovery 
as  enfi'TiiS  of  their  office,  v.hen  they  were  in  execution  of  of  an  ellate  or  fucceffion  to  a title  of  honour,  more  difficult 
any  branch  of  their  duty.  Their  perfons,  being  thus  ha-  than  that  of  an  ancient.  This  will  be  indeed  remedied  for 
bited  and  dillinguilhed,  were  kept  facred  and  inviolable  ; the  future,  with  refpedl  to  claims  of  peerage,  by  a late 
they  palled  with  fafety  through  foreign  dominions,  unmo-  Handing  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords  (,11  May,  1767)  ; 
leiled  even  by  enemies  in  times  of  war,  in  the  field,  or  in  directing  the  heralds  to  take  exa£l  accounts  and  preferve  re— 
the  hour  of  battle  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  permitted  gular  entries  of  all  peers  and  peereffes  of  England,  and  their 
free  accefs  to  thofe  princes  with  whom  their  fovereign  was  at  refpective  delcendants  ; and  that  an  exadl  pedigree  of  each 
variance,  and  were  difmifled  by  them  with  fafe  conduft  to  the  peer  and  his  family  fliall,  on  the  day  of  hisfirlt  admiffion,- 
dominions  of  the  king  their  mailer.  At  the  time  of  their  be  delivered  to  the  houfe  by  garter,  the  principal  king  at 
creation  by  the  earl  marlhal,  they  take  the  oath  of  an  herald  arms.  But  the  general  inconvenience  affecting  more 
on  the  fword,  and  are  invelled  with  a tabart  of  the  royal-  private  fucceffions,  ilill  continues  without  a remedy, 
arms,  embroidered  on  fatin,  not  fo  rich  as  that  of  the  kings,  The  modern  heralds,  i.  e.  thofe  we  properly  call  heralds,, 
but  better  than  the  purfuivants’,  and  a filver  collar  of  S3,  have  loH  a good  deal  of  the  dillindlion  and  office  of  the  an— 
AmongH  the  nobility  wo  alfo  find  heralds  in  their  funeral  rites  cient  ones.  What  relates  to  the  making  out  arms,  the  rec— 
and  ceremonies,  as  well  as  in  the  celebration  of  their  mar-  tifying  of  abnfes  therein,  &c.  is  chiefly  committed  to  the 
ringes,  chriftenings,  and  other  fefiivities,  exerciling  the  fame  king  at  arms.  And  in  the  army,  drums  and  trumpets- 
forms  and  fuHaining  the  fame  grandeur  as  in  thofe  of  the  have  fuccceded  to  the  functions  of  heralds,  being  fent. 
royal  family.  The  management  of  all  public  ihows  and  by  the  generals  on  the  fame  errands  ; and  on  that  account 
triumphs  was  committed  by  the  fovereign  to  their  care  and  enjoying  the  fame  rights  and  privileges.  Their  perfons  are 
conduft  ; and,  in  (hort,  the  heralds,  being  thus  qualified,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  when  they  bear 
were  ufually  engaged  to  form,  regulate,  and  fuperintend  the  marks  of  their  offices  publicly,  i.e.  the  trumpeter  his- 
fuch  fefiivities  and  folemnities  as  the  nobility  determined  to  trumpet,  and  the  drummer  his  drum  ;.in  the  fame  manner  as 
have  obferved  and  performed  on  any  occafion  that  refpefted  the  herald  his  coat. 

their  own  families,  or  which  they  apprehended  would  re-  The  moH  common  diflindtion  of  thefe  officers  hath  been  > 
Hound  to  their  honour  and  aggrandizement.  When  family  into  clafles  or  degrees,  viz.  kings,  heralds,  and  purfuivants 
arms  became  the  external  criterion  which  difiinguiffied  the  of  arms.  All  thefe  three  orders  are  11  y led  heralds,  which- 
gentleman  from  the  peafant,  and  it  was  neceffary,  in  any  feat  may  not  be  a very  improper  attribute  to  the  kings  of  arms ; 
of  arms,  that  perfons  (hould  prove  themfelves  to  the  fatisfac-  becaufe  the  order  of  a herald  is  comprehended  within  that 
lion  of  the  heralds  to  be  gentlemen  of  coat-armour,  our  gentry  of  a provincial  king:  the  office  of  fuch  a king  having 

took  care  to  have  their  arms  embroidered  on  their  common-  in  it  the  office  of  a herald,  ex  vi  oreliius , and  fomething . 

wearing  fur-coatr,  and  would  not  fuffer  inferior  perfons,  al-  more;  for  to  be  a herald,  was  but  a Hep  to  the  king— 
though  matters  of  acquired  wealth,  to  ufe  fuch  token  of  gentili-  Hup,  as  the  being  a purfuivant,  or  a novice,  to  the- 

tial  dittinftion.  So  jealous  indeed  were  they  of  any  infringe-  office  of  a herald.  Thefe  orders,  or  degrees,  bear  the. 

incnt  of  the  armorial  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled,  imprefs  of  a diftinft  character;  that  is,  the  perfon-  who 
that  whenever  the  arms  which  they  and  their  families  had  is  created  king  of  arms  is  qualified  with  a new-  capa- 
borne,  happened  to  be  claimed  by  any  other  gentleman,  city  to  perform  certain  functions,  which  before  his  new  pro- 
they  vindicated  their  rights  even  by  duel.  It  became  ne-  motion*  fthiltt  he  was  only  a herald*  he  had  no  power  to  do  ; 
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but  the  purfuivants,  being  only  candidates,  probationers,  or 
noviciates,  and  not  really  officers,  were  therefore  very  im- 
properly included  under  the  term  herald.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  pcrfons  could  not  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  herald,  without 
having  been  feven  years  purfuivant,  (which  fee,)  and  that 
they  could  not  quit  the  function  of  herald  but  to  be 
made  king  at  arms. 

Heralds,  being  at  firff:  military  men,  had  on  that  account 
only,  as  it  has  been  faid,  the  addition  of  “ armorum,”  “ ad 
arrr.a,”  and  “ d’armes,”  and  not  upon  any  relation  to  coats- 
armour,  or  enfigns  of  honour.  Indeed,  coat-arms  them- 
felves  originally  belonged  to  no  other  than  military  men,  as 
Mr.  Selden,  in  his  “ Titles  of  Honour,”  hath  fully  proved. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  title  of  king  of 
arms  was  attributed  to  fuch  officers  in  England  as  belonged 
immediately  to  the  king’s  majelty  ; whilit  thofe  who  apper- 
tained to  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  or  to  the  nobility, 
were  limply  It  vied  heralds. 

For  an  account  of  kings  of  arms,  fee  King  of  arms. 

Of  the  fix  heralds  in  England,  who  have  had  a long  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  continued  to  receive  falaries  from  the  public. 
Wind  for  has  his  denomination  from  the  royal  cattle  or  palace  ; 
Chfler , Lancajler,  Richmond,  Somerfet,  and  Tori  from  coun- 
ties or  ffiires,  which  have  at  fundry  times,  as  fir  Henry  Spel- 
man obferves,  been  the  honours  or  appendages  of  the 
younger  fons  of  the  crown.  And  indeed  we  iind  the  he- 
ralds with  moll  of  thefe  titles,  fometimes  belonging  to  the 
fovereign,  and  fometimes  to  the  nobility,  who  had  thefe  ho- 
nours. We  ffiould  obferve,  however,  that  although  their 
titles  are  taken  from  territories  or  earldoms,  yet  thefe  offi- 
cers are  not  local  as  to  any  particular  charge  or  jurifdidlion 
to  be  executed  in  thofe  places  only  ; for  no  one  herald  is  ei- 
ther circumfcribed  within  any  province,  or  excluded  from 
officiating  within  the  precindts  of  thofe  counties  whofe  titles 
are  borne  by  others,  but  the  titles  are  merely  nominal,  as 
they  are  officers  at  large,  fomewhat  like  titular  bifhops. 
Chejler  herald  is  faid  by  fir  Henry  Spelman  to  have  been  infti- 
tuted  under  Edward  III.;  but  though  no  fuch  officer  is  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  records  of  that  king’s  reign,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a known  and  effablifhed  herald  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  From  that  time  a regular  fuceeffion  hath 
been  continued  in  thntoffice.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  there  was  a king  of  arms,  by  the 
appellation  of  Lancafcr  ; but  the  frit  record  in  which  a Lan- 
cajier  herald  is  mentioned,  is  a privy  feal  for  a protection 
granted  by  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  and  Wales,  i.  e.  the 
Flack  prince,  who  had  thofe  titles  from  the  36th  to  the  47th 
year  of  Edward  III.;  and  though  the  title  of  Lancajler 
herald  doth  not  occur  in  any  records  from  the  frit  year  of 
Henry  V.,  until  the  18th  year  of  king  Henry  VI.,  yet 
f rom  that  time  to  the  prefent  the  fuceeffion  hath  been  regu- 
larly continued.  Richmond  was  a title  given  to  an  officer  of 
arms  belonging  to  the  nobility  as  well  as  to  the  crown.  The 
title  of  Richmond  herald  occurs  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry 

VI. ,  likewife  in  the  12th  year  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
from  which  time  the  fuceeffion  hath  continued.  Somerfet  is  a 
title,  which,  like  the  preceding,  fometimes  belonged  to  a 
herald  of  the  nobility,  and  at  others  to  a herald  of  the 
crown.  Some  have  referred  the  creation  of  Somerfet  herald 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  appears  that  Henry 

VII. ,  in  his  9th  year,  conllituted  an  officer  under  this  title. 
Difficulties  occur  in  making  a due  diffindtion  between 
Windfor  king  of  arms  and  the  herald  of  arms,  denominated 
Win'ftr.  About  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  a Wind- 
for herald  is  exprefsly  mentioned.  From  about  the  year 
' 1 C02,  the  fuceeffion  of  Windfor  heralds  hath  been  uninter- 
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ruptedly  continued.  The  earlieft  record  in  which  the  Tori 
herald  is  mentioned  is  a patent-roll  of  the  firlt  year  of  Richard 
III.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  prefent  time, 
the  fuceeffion  hath  been  uninterrupted. 

After  the  fix  titles  already  enumerated,  in  which  a fuc- 
ceffion  hath  been  continued  down  to  this  time,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  fome  others,  v.  I10  were  probably  heralds 
to  the  nobility,  and  took  their  titles  from  the  counties,  cities, 
and  places  which  had,  at  fome  time  or  other,  been  dukedoms  or 
earldoms:  fuch  were  Arundel,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Car- 
lifle,  Clarence,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Dorfet,  Exeter,  Glouceflcr, 
Hertford,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Leicefter,  Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Pembroke, 
Salifhury,  Shrewfbury,  Suffolk,  Wales,  Warwick, and  Wor- 
cefter.  Some  of  our  heralds  have  derived  their  titles  from 
provinces  and  territories  which  either  are  or  formerly  have 
been  fubjedt  to  our  fovereigns,  as  Bourdeaux,  Brunlwick, 
Guienne,  Guifnes,  Hanover,  Maine,  See.  The  arms, 
quarterings,  fupporters,  and  badges  of  the  crown,  have 
alfo  given  denominations  to  heralds;  fuch  are  Faucon,  Fleur- 
de-lis,  Leopard,  Rofe,  and  Blanc  Courfier.  This  is  like- 
wife the  cafe  with  refpect  to  places  where  fignal  viftories 
have  been  obtained  ; as  Agincourt  and  Na/.er.  Others, 
again,  from  fome  collateral  circumllance,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  mention. 

For  fome  ages  paft  the  crown  hath  occafionally  iffiied  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  earl  marfhal,  commanding  him,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  create  the  perfon 
named,  an  herald  extraordinary,  by  fome  title  exprelled  in 
fuch  warrant,  and  different  from  any  of  thofe  given  to  the 
ufual  heralds  in  ordinary,  and  to  in  veil  him  with  the  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  fuch  office.  No  falary  is  annexed  to 
the  office,  but  merely  his  creation  with  ceremony  takes 
place  in  purfuance  of  the  warrant.  This  diltindfion  of 
heralds  doth  not  occur  before  the  19th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  creation  of  fuch  heralds,  fays  Edmondfon,  has  ufually 
occurred  when  there  was  a plenarty  in  all  the  titles  of  thofe 
in  ordinary,  and  it  has  been  adopted  fometimes  with  a delign 
that  thefe  new  officers  ffiould,  in  preference  to  the  fenior 
purfuivant,  fucceed  in  the  firlt  vacancy  that  might  happen 
in  any  of  the  titles  in  ordinary,  and  then  have  a patent  with 
a falary  from  the  crown  ; fometimes,  in  order  that  the  perfon 
favoured  might,  immediately  after  his  creation,  be  promoted 
to  the  next  vacant  kingfhip,  as  it  were  per  falltim  ; it  being 
an  eftablifhed  rule,  fays  Anthony  Wood  (Allien.  Oxon. ) 
that  no  man  can  be  made  a king  of  arms,  before  he  is  an 
herald  ; and  at  other  times  to  enlarge  the  number  of  heralds, 
for  the  better  and  eafier  performance  of  the  fervices  required 
by  the  crown,  from  the  officers  of  arms.  The  three  heralds 
extraordinary  are  Arundel Norfolk,  and  Mowbray.  The 
office  of  the  heralds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  to  wait 
at  court,  to  order  and  attend  public  folenmities,  as  corona- 
tions, inftallations,  funerals,  & c.  to  proclaim  war  and  peace, 
to  attend  to  the  regulation  of  the  bearings  of  arms,  and  to 
fearch  pedigrees,  See.  under  the  authority  of  the  earl  marfhal 
and  his  deputy. 

The  fix  heralds,  with  the  three  kings  at  arms,  and  the 
four  purfuivants,  are  a college,  (which  fee,)  cr  corpora- 
tion ; eredted  into  fuch  by  charter  of  Richard  III,  who 
granted  them  divers  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from  fubfidies, 
tolls,  and  all  troublefome  offices.  Clarcncieux  and  Norroy 
king  at  arms  are  alfo  called  provincial  heralds. 

HERALDRY,  the  art  of  armoul-y  and  blazoning,  or 
the  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  and 
the  laws  and  regulations  thereof. 

According  to  its  modern  acceptation,  heraldry  is  con- 
fidered,  not  only  as  the  fcience  of  armories  and  their  blazons, 

but 
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but  as  comprehending  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  feveral  military  marks  of  honour  and  dignity, 
regularly  compofed  of  certain  figures  and  tinctures,  borne 
upon  ihields,  enfigns,  crefts,  furcoats,  &c.  which  have  been 
affumed  by  fovereigns,  appropriated  to  communities  and 
high  offices,  or,  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  have  been 
either  taken,  and  authorifed  to  be  retained,  or  originally 
granted  by  potentates  or  fuch  as  they  have  duly  authorifed 
for  that  purpofe,  as  hereditary  tokens,  by  which  families 
and  perfons  of  ancient  and  worthy  defeent  are  not  only 
illuftratcd,  diftinguilhed,  and  differenced  among  themfelves, 
but  feparated  and  known  from  the  ignoble  and  common 
rank  of  people,  who  are  not  entitled  to  ufe  fuch  badges  of 
honour  and  refpedt.  Many  advantages  obvioufiy  refult 
from  the  knowledge  of  thefe  gentilitial  marks  of  diftindlion. 
It  ferves  to  illuftrate  national  and  family  hiftory,  and  it  has 
a tendency  to  preferve  the  obfervance  of  a due  fubordination 
among  the  feveral  ranks  and  claffes  of  mankind.  See 
Herald. 

Few  fubjedls  have  engaged  fo  much  attention,  and  led  to 
fuch  a variety  of  inveltigations  and  opinions,  as  the  origin 
of  armories.  Thecommencement  of  their  ufe  has  been  referred 
to  various  eras  and  countries,  not  excepting  the  moll  ancient 
and  the  molt  remote.  Some  have  traced  them  to  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  and  even  to  the  pofterity  of  Seth,  who  are 
faid  to  have  been  thus  diftinguilhed  from  the  children  of 
Cain.  Rabbinical  writers  allege,  that  the  divine  command 
fignified  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  in  the  fecond  year  after 
their  entrance  into  the  wildcrnefs  and  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  (ch.  i.  52  ii.  2.),  that  they  Ihould  pitch  their  tents 
every  one  by  his  own  ftandard,  with  the  enfigns  of  their 
father’s  hottfe,  is  a full  proof  of  the  ufe  of  armories  among 
the  Egyptians,  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Iiraelites; 
and  they  even  pretend  that  their  antiquity  is  afeertained  by 
the  49th  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  notice  is  taken  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob’s  blelfiug  his  children,  and  alfo  by  the 
breaft-plate  of  the  high  prieft,  which  was  garnilhed  with  12 
precious  Hones  of  different  colours.  They  thus  boldly  ven- 
ture to  afeertain  the  blazon  of  the  refpedtive  ftandards  and 
banners  ufed  by  each  particular  tribe,  and  which,  as  they 
fancy,  were  alfigned  to  them  by  Jacob.  Each  Ifraelitilh 
familv,  as  they  fay,  had  its  peculiar  flag,  on  which  was 
reprel'ented  fome  certain  figure,  or  device,  by  which  fuch 
family  was  diftinguilhed  from  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly many  fanciful  writers  have  deferibed  the  armories 
of  Moles,  Jolhua,  Job,  Eilher,  Judith,  David,  and  other 
Hebrews  of  note.  Others  have  pretended  that  the  Pagans 
of  the  heroic  ages  made  ufe  of  armorial  bearings ; alleging 
that  the  A 'Tyrians  wore,  for  their  arms,  a dove  argent,  in 
alluiion  to  the  name  of  their  queen  Semiramis,  and  thus 
fome  commentators  explain  the  expreffion  of  Jeremiah,  “ a 
facie  irac  columboe.”  Moreover,  the  devices  on  the  buck- 
lers of  the  beliegers  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  deferibed  by 
Euripides,  and  the  fymbols  placed  on  thofe  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  are  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  The  figures  on  the  Ihields  of 
Agamemnon,  and  other  principal  Greeks,  who  engaged  in 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ; the  hydra  and  100  ferpents,  painted  on 
the  fhield  of  Aventiuus,  called  by  Virgil  his  paternal  enfign, 
and  a paffage  in  Pliny  (Nat.  Hid.  1.  xxxv.  c.  3 ),  where  he 
fays,  “ Scutis  qualibus  apud  Trojam  pugnatum  ell  con- 
tinebantur  imagines,”  have  been  thought  by  fome  writers  a 
fufficient  warrant  for  aferibing  the  invention  of  armories  to 
the  Greeks,  previoufly  to  their  expedition  againft  the  Tro- 
jans. The  account  given  by  Xenophon,  in  his  “ Expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus,”  and  by  Philoftratus,  in  his  “ Eulogium  on 
Themiftocles,”  of  a golden  eagle  borne  on  a buckler,  being 
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the  royal  enfign  of  the  Medcs  ; the  affurances  of  the  Schoa- 
bail  on  Arillophanes,  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  thofe  people 
to  paint  and  reprefent  eagles  on  their  Ihields  ; and  the  fre- 
quent mention,  made  by  the  Geeek  writers,  of  the  devices 
ufed  by  Arfaces^  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Darius,  Xerxes,  &c. 
have  induced  many  to  conclude,  that  armories  were  originally 
ufed  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  at  tiie  time  of  the  eftabhlh- 
ment  of  their  monarchy.  The  inftitution  of  heralds  has  been 
referred  by  fome  perfons  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  as 
they  fay,  not  only  regulated  the  ufe  of  armories  and  their 
blazons,  but  granted  peculiar  arms  to  many  of  his  principal 
officers,  as  tokens  of  his  favour  and  recompences  of  their 
valour.  (See  Herald.)  The  “ Jus  imaginum”  of  the 
Romans  has  been  confidered  by  fome  perfons  as  intended  for 
the  fame  purpofe  with  the  ufe  of  armories  in  later  times. 
(See  Arms,  in  Heraldry .)  Others  attribute  the  origin  of 
armories  to  the  Spaniards,  during  their  wars  with  the  Moors, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apollate  ; others  again  refer  their 
origin  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius.  Our  EnglifliL 
king  Arthur,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations, 
have  likewife  been  honoured  with  being  the  inventors  of 
armory.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
writers  of  his  life,  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  armories, 
which,  as  they  pretend,  were  not  only  known,  but  gene- 
rally ufed,  in  his  time.  Some,  with  greater  probability, 
trace  their  invention  to  the  Germans  in  the  10th  century, 
and  fuppofe  that  they  were  coeval  with  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. But  the  crufades  or  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land 
have  more  generally,  and  perhaps  more  juftly,  been  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  ufe  of  armories.  Some  again- 
aferibe  the  introduction  of  them  to  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbaroffa  ; and  others  attribute  their  origin  to  the  power- 
ful factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins,  who  diftinguiffied 
their  refpedlive  partizans  by  fuch  devices.  Upon  the  whole 
we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  writers  feem  to  approach  neareik 
to  the  truth,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  primary  inftitu- 
tion of  armories  is  to  be  referred  to  the  tournaments  held 
toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  their  growth  to  the 
crufades,  and  their  perfedlion  to  jufts  and  other  feats  of 
arms.  For  a brief  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  armories,  fee 
Arms,  in  Heraldry. 

We  {hall  clofe  this  detail  with  obferving  in  general,  that 
the  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  among  heraldic 
writers  concerning  the  origin  of  arms,  and  the  foolifh  fond- 
nefs  which  fome  have  manifefted  for  aferibing  them  to  a very 
remote  antiquity,  have  been  principally  owing  to  their  not 
diftinguifhing  between  the  fymbols  that  were  ufed  as  mili- 
tary and  national  enfigns ; the  ornaments  and  figures  an- 
ciently placed  by  warriors  on  their  fhields,  helmets,  and 
armour  ; and  thofe  devices,  compofed  of  different  figures 
and  tindlures,  which  have  been  affigned  or  authorifed  by 
fovereigns  to  different  families,  as  hereditary  tokens  anJ 
marks  of  diftindlion,  honour,  gentility,  and  nobility,  tranf- 
miffible  from  father  to  fon,  and  which  are  ufually  ftyled 
coats  armour,  or  coats  of  arms.  See  Coat  of  Arms. 

Our  great  Camden,  w-hofe  opinion  wre  have  briefly  cited 
under  the  article  Arms,  fuppofes,  that  “ fliortly  after  the 
conqueft,  the  eftimation  of  arms  began  in  the  expedi- 
tions to  the  Holy  Land,  and  afterwards,  by  little  and  little, 
became  hereditary,  when  it  was  accounted  an  efpecial  ho- 
nour to  pofterity  to  retain  thofe  arms  wdiich  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  Holy  Land  in  that  holy  Service  againft  the  pro- 
fefl'ed  enemies  of  Chriftianity  ; and  that  wre  received,  at 
that  time,  the  hereditary  ufe  of  them  ; but  that  the  fame 
was  not  fully  eftabliftted  until  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  ; 
for  that,  in  the  instances  of  the  laft  earls  of  Chefter,  the  two 
Quincies,  earls  of  Winchefter,  and  the  two  Lacies,  earls  of 
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Lincoln,  the  arms  of  the  father  hill  varied  from  thofe  of  the 
fon.”  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  of 
Hill  more  modern  growth  in  this  kingdom  ; for,  fpeaking  of 
the  antiquity  generally  allowed  to  the  ufage  of  arms  in 
•England,  he  obferves,  that  “ this  nation  being  for  fome 
hundreds  of  years  harraffed  with  wars,  in  the  ftorm  of  foreign 
affatilts,  and  civil  commotions,  there  is  little  reafon  to  be 
over-confident  in  matters  of  pedigree  and  arms  beyond  400 
■years  and  he  even  expreffes  his  doubt,  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  that  antiquity,  by  adding ; “ Nefcio  an  ea  pror- 
fus  antiquitate.’’ 

Blazon,  or  the  art  of  blazoning  of  arms,  is  a fubjedl 
of  importance  in  the  fcience  of  heraldry,  and  it  coniills 
in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  colours  and  metals  which  are 
proper  to  be  ufed,  and  of  the  feveral  parts,  lines  of  par- 
tition, ordinaries,  and  charges,  of  which  the  coat  is  com- 
pofed.  The  colours  and  metals,  for  an  account  of  which 
fee  Colour  in  Heraldry,  are  commonly  blazoned  by  tinc- 
tures ; and,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  fome  refiners  in 
the  art,  the  arms  of  gentlemen,  efquires,  knights,  and  baro- 
nets, are  to  be  blazoned  by  tinctures,  thofe  of  nobles  by 
precious  Hones,  and  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  kings,  and 
•emperors,  by  planets.  The  two  metals,  or  and  argent, 
and  the  four  colours,  yellow,  white,  black,  and  red,  are  the 
feveral  tinftures  of  which  the  fields,  and  all  charges  of 
arms,  ought  in  ftrictnefs  to  be  made,  excepting,  however, 
fuch  charges  as  are  to  be  borne  in  their  own  proper,  or  na- 
tural colour  ; which  bearings,  not  having  in  blazon,  any 
particular,  technical,  or  fixed  terms,  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  word  “ Proper.”  As  to  all  the  tinftures, 
purpure,  tenny,  and  J anguine , they  being  mixtures,  are  now 
feldom,  if  ever,  ufed,  either  for  fields,  or  charges,  although 
they  are  ranked  amongfl  thofe,  to  which  fome  whimfical 
heralds  have  given  myilical  fignifications,  and  reprefenting 
the  moral,  political,  and  military  virtues  of  thofe  who  origi- 
nally bore  their  arms  fo  coloured  or  tindhired.  White,  they 
fay,  denotes  chaflity  ; black,  conftancy  ; blue,  loyalty,  Sec. 
but  the  mere  mention  of  thefe  ridiculous  fancies  is  fufficient. 

In  blazoning  a coat  of  arms,  you  are  to  begin  with  the 
field,  then  proceed  to  the  ordinary,  and  next  to  the  charges. 
If  the  coat  confifts  of  two  colours  only,  as  e.  g.  the  coat  of 
Hatton,  you  may  fay  “ azure,  a cheveron  between  three 
garbs  or,”  which  implies,  that  both  the  cheveron  and  garbs 
are  or.  When  you  have  mentioned  the  charges  that  are 
next  to  the  field,  then  proceed  to  thofe  charges  that  are 
more  remote.  When  a field  is  divided  by  lines,  they  mull 
always  be  mentioned  before  the  colours. 

It  is  an  eflablifhed  rule  among  the  heralds,  that  in  blazon- 
ing, animals  are  always  to  be  interpreted  in  the  belt  fenfe  ; 
that  is,  according  to  their  mod  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
and  fo  as  may  redound  moll  to  the  honour  of  the  bearers. 

Thus  the  fox,  being  reputed  witty,  and  withal  given  to 
filching  for  his  prey  ; if  this  be  the  charge  of  an  efcutcheon, 
we  are  to  conceive  the  quality  reprefented  to  be  his  wit  and 
cunning,  not  his  theft. 

Guillim  adds,  that  all  favage  hearts  are  to  be  figured  in 
their  ficrcelt  adlion  ; as,  a lion  eredled,  his  mouth  wide  open, 
his  claws  extended,  See. : thus  formed,  he  is  faid  to  be  ram- 
pant ; and  if  full-faced,  rampant-gardant . When  lions  are 
looking  behind  them,  then  the  word  regardant  is  added  to 
that  which  fpeaks  their  attitude,  as  rampant-regardant,  Se c.  : 
when  lions  are  reprefented  feeding,  they  are  called  rapin  ; 
and  in  the  attitude  of  fpringing,  with  their  hind  legs  clofe, 
they  are  termed  faliant,  and  fo  of  all  other  hearts,  except 
griffins,  which  are  termed  fegreant,  and  not  rampant.  A 
leopard  or  wolf  is  to  be  pourtraved  going,  as  it  were,  pede- 
tentira ; which  form  of  adion,  faith  Chaffanseus,  fits  their 


natural  difpofition,  and  is  termed paffant.  The  gentler  kind* 
are  to  be  fet  forth  in  their  nobleft  and  mod  advantageous 
adion  ; as,  a horfe  running  or  vaulting,  a greyhound  courf- 
ing,  a deer  tripping,  a lamb  going  with  fmooth  and  eafy 
pace,  Sec. 

Every  animal  is  to  be  moving  or  looking  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  fhield  ; and  it  is  a general  rule,  that  the  right 
foot  be  placed  foremoft,  becaufe  the  right  fide  is  reckoned 
the  beginning  of  motion  : add,  that  the  upper  part  is 
nobler  than  the  lower  ; fo  that  things  conftrained  either  to 
look  up  or  down,  ought  rather  to  be  defigned  looking  up- 
wards. It  mull  be  noted,  that  notwithfl ending  thefe  folemn 
precepts  of  Guillim,  and  the  other  mailers  of  armoury,  we 
find  by  experience,  that  there  are  lions  paffant,  couchant, 
and  dormant,  as  well  as  rampant,  and  that  moil  animals  in 
arms  look  down,  and  not  up.  The  tongues  and  claws  of 
all  hearts  are  in  heraldry  generally  reprefented  as  of  a different 
colour  from  that  of  their  bodies,  and  "are  termed  lar.gued  and 
armed,  and,  therefore,  thefe  words  fhould  be  always  men- 
tioned in  blazon.  It  is  a rule,  that  when  any  beaft  is  co- 
loured azure,  the  tongue  and  claws  mud  be  gules  ; and  vice 
verfd,  unlefs  it  is  otherwife  expreffed  in  the  grant  of  arms. 
When  any  beaft  proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  a chief,  fefs, 
&c.  they  are  termed  i/fuant,  and  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
fefs  or  ordinary,  it  is  termed  naiffant. 

Birds  are  efteemed  a more  honourable  bearing  than  filh  ; 
and  wild  and  ravenous  birds  than  tame  ones. 

Birds,  according  to  Leigh,  are  to  be  numbered  as  far  as 
ten  ; according  to  Chaffanaius,  to  fixteen  ; after  which  they 
are  to  be  blazoned  without  number. 

Birds  painted  of  their  natural  colour  in  arms  are  termed 
proper,  and  their  claws  or  talons,  and  beaks,  are  called  arms. 
If  falcons  or  eagles  are  drawn  feeding,  they  are  then  termed 
preying ; when  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  falcon,  Sec.  are  both 
behind  the  head,  and  back  to  back,  they  are  termed  expanded, 
or  adojfed ; and  when  the  wings  are  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
they  are  termed  elevated.  An  eagle  with  wings  elevated, 
and  legs  extended,  is  called  di/played.  When  birds  are  look- 
ing behind  them,  they,  as  well  as  hearts,  are  called  regardant. 

All  birds,  except  birds  of  prey,  having  their  beaks  and 
legs  of  a colour  different  from  that  of  their  body,  are  termed 
memlered,  and  as  to  their  claws  and  talons,  armed.  Birds 
on  wing  are  faid  to  be  volant. 

In  the  blazoning  of  fowls  much  exercifed  in  flight,  if  the 
wings  be  not  difplayed,  they  are  faid  to  be  borne  clofe  ; e.  gr. 
he  beareth  an  eagle,  a hawk,  or  a fwallow,  clofe.  In  the  ge- 
neral, wherever  a bird  is  found  in  any  adlion  or  porture,  to 
which  nature  does  not  ordinarily  incline  it,  fuch  adlion  or 
porture  is  to  be  named,  otherwife  not. 

Fi/1:  are  ofthemfelves  of  lefs  efteern  in  a coat  armour  than 
beads  and  fowls,  as  being  pollerior  to  them  in  the  order  of 
creation ; but  they  fometimes  become  fo  dignified  by  the 
perfons  or  families  who  bear  them,  as  to  be  preferable  to 
many  birds  or  beads. 

Fifli  are  borne  different  ways  ; upright,  embowed,  ex- 
tended, indorfed,  furmounted  of  each  other,  fretted,  trian- 
gled,  Sec. 

All  fifh  borne  feeding  fliould  be  termed  devouring. 

Fifli,  when  placed  in  a horizontal  direction,  as  if  they  were 
fwimming,  are  faid  to  be  rlaiant ; and  when  they  are  placed 
perpendicular,  fo  that  the  head  is  in  chief,  and  the  tail  in 
bafe,  they  arc  faid  to  be  hauriani,  that  is,  drawing  or  fuck- 
ing in  air. 

Heraldry  likewife  comprehends  what  relates  to  the  mar- 
flialling  of  folemn  cavalcades,  proccflions,  and  other  cere- 
monies at  coronations,  inftalments,  creations  of  peers,  fune- 
rals, nuptials,  &c. 
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HERAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  ill 
Bnglana  ; 37  miles  N.E.  of  Chandore. 

HERAT,  a city  of  Perfia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
Chorafan,  till  the  firft  Sefi  of  Perfia  transferred  this  rank 
to  the  northern  city  of  Melhid,  is  feated  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  near  Zaweh. 
It  is  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by 
an  old  caille.  Although  it  is  a fmaller  city  than  Candahar, 
it  maintains  a rcfpedable  trade,  and  the  market  place  occu- 
pying a whole  itrect,  covered  with  an  arched  roof,  is  fitted 
with  (hops  of  various  wares.  Bread,  rice,  and  frefii  meat,  with 
various  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
Coarfe  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  adjacent  di  it  rifts  ; 
a great  quantity  of  which,  made  into  garments,  is  exported 
to  various  parts  of  Northern  Perlia.  Surtouts  of  fheep- 
fkins,  with  the1  wool  on  the  infide,  are  feen  hanging  at  almolt 
every  (hop,  and  are  ufed  by  all  clafies  of  people  in  the  winter 
feafon.  A fmall  quantity  of  European  commodities  is 
brought  to  this  city  from  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  confiding  of 
French  broad  cloths,  cutlery,  fmall  looking-glafR  s,  and 
prints  ; but  the  demand  for  them  is  very  limited,  and, 
of  courfe,  their  price  low.  The  police  of  Herat  isjudi- 
cioufiy  regulated,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  vigorous. 
The  rofes  in  its  vicinity  are  fo  plentiful,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  “ Sargultzar,”  or  the  city  of  rofes. 
N.  lat.  340  34'.  E.  long.  6o;  50'. 

HERAULD,  Didker,  in  Biography,  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  at  Paris,  who  flouriihed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  died  in  the  year  1649,  publifhed 
feveral  works  which  have  been  highly  efteemed.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  arc  “ Notes  upon  Tertullian’s  Apologetic,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Arnobius,  and  Martial  ;”  “ Adverfaria,”  and 
various  works  on  legal  fubjeds.  He  difguifed  himfelf  under 
the  name  of  David  Leidhreflerus,  to  write  a political  difler- 
tation  upon  the  independence  of  kings,  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  Salmafius  and  Herauld  were  antago- 
nifts  The  latter  was  writing  a work  in  vindication  of  him- 
felf when  he  died,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  feventy 
years  of  age.  Fie  had  the  reputation  of  being  a very  learned 
man,  and  wrote  very  pleafantly  upon  whatever  fubjeds  he 
pleated.  Bayle. 

FIE  R AULT,  in  Geography , one  of  the  nine  departments 
of  the  fouthern  region  of  France  ; being  a portion  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  in  43  50'  N.  lat.  S.  of  Lozere,  containing 

317  fquare  leagues,  and  291,957  inhabitants;  divided  into 
four  diftrids,  viz.  Lodeve,  with  48,280  inhabitants  ; Mont- 
pellier, with  100,815  ; Beziers,  with  106,176;  and  St. 
Pons,  with  36,686  inhabitants.  Its  cantons  are  36,  and 
its  communes  333.  The  contributions  for  land-tax,  Sec.  are 
4,060,543  francs,  and  its  expences  for  adminiftration,  j nil  ice. 
and  piiblic  inftrudion  are  334,317  fr.33  cents.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveiron,  on 
the  N.  E.  by  that  of  the  Gard,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  S.  W.  by  the  department  of  the  Aude, 
and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Tarn.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a river  which  traverfes  it  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  in  the 
centre,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  a little 
below  Agdc.  Its  capital  is  Montpellier.  This  depart- 
ment conlifts  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains  of  various  foil, 
yielding  little  grain  but  abundance  of  good  fruit,  good  wine, 
and  paltures.  It  has  conliderable  forefts  of  oak,  mines  of 
lead,  coal,  quarries  of  marble,  and  mineral  fprings. 

HER  AY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Fou- 
lahs  ; 40  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Tor. 

HERB,  in  Botany.  See  Hf.kba. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  herla,  which  fome  de- 
rive from  arvtm,jitld } others  from  the  Greek  2-f  f o ei  v , .pafeere, 
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to  fun,  of  1,  palulum • Of  the  Greek  pherbe,  the  Latins 
formed pherba  ; and  of  ferla,  herba,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  always  change  the/  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  into  h.  0 6 

Flerr,  in  Gardening,  that  fort  of  plant  which  rifes  with 
leaves  and  ftalks  annually  from  the  root,  the  flalks  not  be- 
coming woody  or  durable  in  their  growth. 

Many  of  the  kitchen-garden  efculents,  and  a great  variety 
of  ornamental  or  flowery  plants,  are  of  this  kind.  (See 
Herbaceous  Blatits.)  And,  likewife,  many  under-fhrubby 
e feu  lent  and  other  plants  arc  confidcred  fometimes  as  herbs  ; 
fuch  as  fage,  thyme,  rue,  hyffop,  winter-favorv,  lavender) 
See.  ; but  thefe  having  ligneous,  durable  ftalks  and  branches, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  fhrubby  tribe  of  plants. 

Herbs  are  diftinguifhed  into  kitchen  or  fallet- herbs,  and 
medicinal  herbs. 

Herbs,  Sallct.  See  Saelet. 

Herbs,  Medicinal.  See  Simple. 

Herb  -bane,  in  Botany.  See  Orobanciie. 

Herb  -bane,  great  purple.  See  Lathkjea. 

H erb,  St.  Bartholomew' s.  See  Ilex. 

Herb,  Benmt,  herb  biffed,  or  a-vens.  See  Geum. 

Herb  Chnfopbcr.  See  Ac:t/e a. 

Herb  Gerard.  See  fEcOPODlUM. 

Herb  of  Grace , a name  by  which  fome  call  rue.  See 
Ruta. 

Herb  Mafich.  See  Satureia. 

FIerb  Mafich,  Syrian.  See  Teucrilim  and  German- 
der. 

Herb  Paris.  See  Paris. 

Herb  Paris  of  Canada.  Sec  Trillium. 

Herb  Robert,  a name  fometimes  ufed  for  the  veranium, 
which  fee. 

FIerb  Trefoil.  See  Trefoil. 

Herb  Trinity,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  violet.  See 
Viola. 

Herb  True-love,  the  name  by  which  the  herb  paris  is  fome- 
times called. 

Herb  Two-pcnce.  See  Lysimaciiia. 

Herb  Willow,  or  Willow-TIerb.  See  Epilobium,  Ly- 
thrum,  and  Lysimaciiia. 

HERBA,  the  herb,  in  Botanical  phrafeology,  includes 
every  part  of  a plant,  except  the  root  and  frudlification, 
whether  it  be  of  an  herbaceous,  fhrubby,  or  arborefeent  kind. 
In  this  the  habit,  or  general  afped  of  a vegetable,  is  princi- 
pally difeerned.  Under  it  the  effentia!  nature  or  eharaders 
are  veiled  or  mafked,  as  it  were,  till  they  difplay  themfelves 
naked  and  explicitly  in  the  flower  and  fruit.  By  the  latter 
parts  only  are  plants  fafely  to  be  defined  generically,  or 
clafied  fyltematically,  while  the  herb,  for  the  rooft  part, 
afFords  fufficient  and  very  convenient  fpecific  diftindions. 
The  colour  remarkably  appropriated  to  the  herb  is  green, 
infomuch  that  it  is  only  when  tinged  with  any  other  hue, 
cr  when  white,  that  it  is  technically  faid  to  be  coloured. 
The  parts  belonging  exclufively  to  the  herb,  are  the  ftem,  all 
kinds  of  general  or  partial  ftalks,  the  leaves,  ftipulas,  ten- 
drils, and  even  bradeas  ; though  the  latter  only  attend  the 
inflorefcence,  but  they  make  no  part  of  the  frudificalion. 

Herba  Rcffa,  a name  given  by  Latin  writers  to  a plant 
ufed  by  the  dyers  in  making  their  yellow  colours,  and  by 
the  women  m tinging  their  hair  yellow,  which  was  the 
favourite  colour  of  ancient  times.  It  is  alfo  by  fome  called 
robia  herba.  It  was  from  this  fimilitude  with  the  word 
r ubia,  which  fignifies  madder,  a vegetable  ufed  alio  in  the 
dyeing  trade,  fuppofed  to  he  the  fame  plant ; but  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  robia,  or  rcffa  herba,  fliew  it  to 
be  different  in  all  refpeds  from  the  madder.  Paulus 
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_Egineta,  who  calls  it  robia  herba,  takes  pains  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  rubia,  and  fhews  that  it  was  the  plant  called 
cecomenium  and  cymene  by  the  Greeks,  and  lutum,  lutea 
herba,  and  corniola  by  the  Latins.  It  is  the  genifla  tinc- 
toria,  or  dyer’s  weed,  at  this  time  common  both  in  England 
and  Greece,  and  ufed  in  both  places  in  dyeing  yellow.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  the  lutum  had  the  leaves  of  flax,  and  the 
flowers  of  broom  ; this  fufficieritly  fhews  that  it  was  the 
plant  we  have  mentioned. 

Herba  Scyth'ica,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have  called 
the  common  liquorice,  the  root  and  infpiffated  juice  of  which 
are  ufed  in  the  (hops. 

HeRba  Vulcar.i , a name  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the 
ranunculus. 

Herba,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of 
Sahara;  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Gurdeia  — Alfo,  a town  of  Al- 
giers ; 40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Algiers. 

Herba,  El,  a town  of  the  weftern  province  of  Algiers, 
or  Tlemfan,  or  Tremecen,  fituated  on  the  river  Shelliff, 
with  a narrow  drip  of  fertile  ground  behind  it.  Here  are 
feveral  ruins  of  pillars,  with  the  capitals,  probably  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  defaced,  and  feveral  coffins,  on  fome  of 
which  are  infcriptions,  with  hollows  on  the  upper  furface, 
as  if  they  were  intended  to  receive  a libation. 

HERBACEOUS  Plantes,  in  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  are 
thofe  whofe  herb  (fee  Herba)  is  but  of  annual  duration, 
whether  the  root  be  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  The 
term  is  erroneoufly  reftridted  in  Willdenow’s  Principles  of 
Botany,  EngliPn  edition,  1 3 1 , to  plants  which  “ bear  flowers 
and  feeds  but  once  and  then  die.’’ 

Herbaceous  plants  are  very  diftinguiffiable  from  the 
woody  kinds,  fuch  as  trees,  ffirubs,  and  under-flirubs,  whofe 
items  and  branches  are  woody  or  ligneous,  and  durable  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Indeed,  to  this  clafs  properly  be- 
long  a great  number  of  the  garden  efculent  vegetables,  a 
great  many  of  the  flowery  tribe  deftined  for  the  pleafure 
ground,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  annual  and  biennial 
forts,  as  well  as  the  perennial  kinds,  whether  of  the  fibrous, 
tuberous,  or  bulbous-rooted  defcriptions,  the  Hulks  of  which 
annually  decline. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  FoJJ'tl.  Mr.  Kirwan  remarks,  (Geo- 
logical Efiays,  p.  318  ) that  the  foffil  plants  found  in  the 
carboniferous  ftrata,  or  coal-meafures,  are  thofe  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  as  ferns,  &c.  which,  of  all  others,  contain  the 
lead  oil  in  their  compofition  ; and  that  the  refiniferous  tribe 
arc  rarely  met  with  in  thofe  ilrata.  M.  Blumenbach,  as  is 
obferved,  p.  332,  corifiders  all  the  herbs  met  with  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal  to  be  of  unknown  fpecies.  See  our  articles 
Coals  and  Collieries. 

HERBAGE, a colledlive  name,  comprehending  all  kinds 
of  herbs. 

What  makes  the  principal  difference  in  the  goodnefs  of 
butters  and  cheefes,  is  the  difference  of  herbage. 

Herbage,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  green  paflure  or  fruits  of 
the  earth,  provided  by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

Herbage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a liberty  which  a man  hath  to 
feed  his  cattle  in  another  man’s  ground  ; as,  in  the  foreft. 

Herbage,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  very  generally  ap- 
plied to  fuch  grafs  lands  as  are  mollly  kept  in  the  (late  of 
pailure.  It  is  alfo  occafionally  employed  to  fignify  the 
tithe  and  right  of  pailure.  See  Grass. 

HERBAIN,  Le  Chevalier,  in  Biography,  capitaine 
d'infanterie  in  the  fervice  of  France,  and  chevalier  de  St. 
Louis,  compofed  an  opera  in  Italy,  entitled  “ ./Eneas  and 
Lavinia,”  at  Paris,  1756;  “ Celime,”  in  one  adf,  for  the 
theatre  Ital.  in  1763  ; ‘ Les  deux  Talens,’’  in  1764;  “ Na- 
yette’aud  Lucas,”  written  by  M.  Framery. 
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HERBAL,  a book  which  treats  of  plants,  or  deferibes 
the  figure,  genus,  fpecies,  properties,  virtues,  &c.  of  herbs, 
trees,  feeds,  plants,  &c. 

Such  are  Gerard’s  Herbal,  Parkinfon’s  Herbal,  &c. 

Herbal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fet  or  colle&ion  of  fpecimens 
of  the  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  dried  and  preferved  in  the 
leaves  of  a book,  called  alfo  a Hortus  Siccus. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  we  have  a method  de- 
feribed  for  preferving  fpecimens  for  fuch  a herbal.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.  gathered  perfectly  ripe,  and  in  their 
true  colours,  are  to  be  fpread  on  whity-brown  paper,  with 
the  parts  all  difplayed  as  diltindlly  as  may  be.  If  the  item, 
or  body  of  the' flower,  &c.  be  thick,  one-half  is  to  be  pared 
away  to  make  it  lie  flat.  Over  thefe  is  to  be  fpread  another 
paper  ; and  the  whole  is  to  be  put  between  two  iron  plates, 
ferevved  tight  together,  and  thus  baked  in  an  oven  for  two 
hours.  When  taken  out,  wafh  the  plants  over  with  a mix- 
ture of  brandy  and  aqua  fortis,  and  lay  them  on  frelh  paper 
to  dry.  Laftly,  lick  over  the  back  fides  with  a brufli  dipped 
in  a diflolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  make  them  flick  ; and 
lay  them  in  the  paper  book,  where  they  will  lie  faft,  and 
always  look  frefh. 

HERBALIST,  or  Herborise,  a perfon  Ikilful  in 
plants  ; the  fame  with  botanift. 

To  hetbalize,  or  herb  arize,  is  to  go  into  the  fields  in  fearch 
of  different  or  new  herbs  or  plants. 

HERBARIUM,  in  Botany,  was  originally  ufed  as  the 
title  of  botanical  works,  and  tranflated  by  the  Englifh  word 
herbal.  It  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  defignate  a 
colleffion  of  dried  plants,  or  hortus  jeeus,  kept  for  bota- 
nical life,  to  fupply,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  want  of  free 
accefs  at  all  times  to  the  whole  vegetable  world  in  full  per- 
fedlion.  The  term  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  any  collediion 
of  preferved  plants  fit  for  fuch  ufe,  whether  dried  in  any 
form,  kept  in  fpirits,  or  otherwife.  An  herbarium  is  ne- 
ceflary,  as  Linnaeus  obferves,  to  every  botanift.  How 
finely  foever  a plant  may  be  reprefented  in  a drawing  or 
plate,  we  can  fee  nothing  but  what  the  artift  faw,  and  with 
his  eyes.  We  can  examine  or  enquire  no  further.  But 
when  we  have  the  natural  objedl  actually  before  us,  we  can 
judge  and  inveftigate  for  ourfelves  ; we  can  reftore  the 
dried  plant,  by  immerfion,  in  boiling  water,  fo  that  all  but 
its  colours  becomes  prefent  before  us.  Some  of  the  moll 
learned  botanifts  have  been  ccnfured  for  trufting  to  dried 
fpecimens  ; and  if  they  do  fo  when  they  might  have  accefs 
to  living  ones,  they  are  juftly  cenfurable.  But  thofe  who 
are  converfant  with  fuch  objects,  acquire  a wonderful  fa- 
cility in  judging  of  them,  and  the  mind  becomes  perfectly 
able  to  conceive  their  living  appearance,  be  their  colours 
more  or  lefs  preferved. 

The  general  way  of  making  an  herbarium  is  by  drying 
fpecimens  of  plants  between  paper.  Thefe  fhould  be  cliolcn 
as  perfedl  as  poffible,  (bowing  the  ordinary  ftate  and  afpect 
of  the  fpecies,  and  when  laid  out  to  dry,  ffiould  not  be 
formally  or  artificially  expanded,  fo  as  to  deftroy  their  clia- 
radleriliic  habit,  but  merely  fo  as  to  prevent  unnatural  folds 
or  confuflon  of  parts.  The  flower  may  conveniently  be 
difplayed  by  itfelf,  fo  that  its  internal  parts  may  come 
under  infpedtion,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  germen  towards 
maturity,  as  well  as  the  ripe  feed  or  fruit  fhould,  if  poffible, 
be  feen  in  the  fpecimcn.  When  dry,  plants  are  either  laid 
loofe  between  papers,  on  which  their  names  and  the  place 
where  each  fpecimen  grew  fhould  be  marked  ; or  they  are 
fattened  to  the  paper,  which  we  much  recommend,  with 
weak  carpenters’  glue.  They  are  preferved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  infers,  and  their  colours  much  revived,  by  being 
touched  with  a hair-pencil,  dipped  in  a weak  folution  of 
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corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  fpirlta  of  wine,  to  which 
a little  camphor  may  be  added. 

If  plants  are  very  fucculent,  their  life  mull  be  deftroyed 
before  we  attempt  to  dry  them,  by  immerfion  in  boiling 
water,  or  by  heating  them  thoroughly  with  a hot  iron.  The 
former  method  is  advifable  for  fuch  as  are  prone  to  throw 
off  their  leaves  between  papers,  as  Heaths  and  Firs. 

Specimens  of  plants  are  commodioully  preferved  in  lock- 
ers, or  on  the  fhelves  of  a cabinet  in  a very  dry  room,  but 
they  are  bell  without  a conftant  fire,  the  heat  of  which 
renders  them  brittle  ; and  the  fmoke  of  a coal  fire  foon 
fpoils  any  colledlion  to  which  it  has  accefs.  Heat  alfo  pro- 
motes the  propagation  of  infedls,  which  arc  very  perni- 
cious, unlefs  the  colledlion  be  poifoned  as  above  recom- 
mended. 

The  herbarium  of  a working  or  publifliing  botanill  ac- 
quires peculiar  and  ineftimable  value,  as  being  the  repofitory 
of  his  authorities,  the  tell  of  his  accuracy,  and  the  corrector 
of  his  overiights  and  miltakes.  Hence,  the  ufe  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  and  Dillenian  herbariums, the  vail  collections  at  Oxford, 
London,  Paris,  and  elfewhere,  accumulated  by  the  various 
contributions  of  fpecimens,  with  the  authentic  names  or 
remarks  of  original  authors  or  colledlors.  Tliefe  require 
often  to  be  confulted,  and  no  garden  or  library  can  fupply 
their  place. 

HERBAULT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Blois  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Blois.  The 
place  contains  706,  and  the  canton  10,544  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  3875  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

HERBE,  in  the  French  Academies,  a reward,  or  fome 
good  (luff  given  to  a horfe  that  has  worked  well  in  the 
manege. 

Herbe,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe; 
15  miles  S.  of  Verona. 

HERBELOT,  Bartholomew  D',  in  Biography,  cele- 
brated for  his  Oriental  knowledge,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1625. 
After  palling  through  a courie  of  general  itudy,  he  made 
the  Hebrew  language  his  great  purfuit,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  better  come  to  the  right  underftanding  of  the  Old 
Tellament.  He  went  to  Italy  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converfing  with  fomeOrientalills  who  frequented  the 
ports  of  that  country  in  the  way  of  bufinefs.  At  Rome  he 
contra&ed  an  intimacy  with  Holllenius  and  Leo  Allatius, 
two  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  the  age.  Fie  obtained  the 
poll  of  fecretary,  and  interpreter  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Paris.  This  was  after  his  return  from  a fecond  journey 
to  Italy ; and  upon  another  vifit  to  that  country,  his  repu- 
tation acquired  him  the  notice  of  many  perfons  of  eminence, 
particularly  of  Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  who 
purchafed  for  him  a valuable  collodion  of  Eaflern  manu- 
feripts.  It  was  in  this  country  that  lie  made  a commence- 
ment of  his  “ Bibliothcque  Orientale,”  and  upon  being  re- 
called to  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Colbert,  a penfion  was 
fettled  on  him,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labours.  Fie 
originally  intended  to  have  printed  his  work  with  the  Arabic 
characters,  and  types  were  call  for  the  purpofc ; but  upon 
the  death  of  his  patron,  Colbert,  the  delign  was  changed 
for  that  of  a work  in  French.  He  was  now  nominated  to 
the  royal  profefforfhip  of  the  Syriac  language,  in  which  poll 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1695,  at 
the  age  of  feventy.  D'Herbelot  was  a man  of  very  gene- 
ral erudition,  and  of  high  ellimation  as  a private  character, 
free  from  ollentation  and  pride;  upright,  pious,  and  charita- 
ble. His  great  work,  firft  publilhed  in  Paris  1697,  and 
fince  re-printed  in  Plolland,  is  a vail  collection  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  hiftory,  biography,  manners,  and  cuf. 


toms  of  the  Eaflern  nations.  According  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
“ this  work  is  an  agreeable  mifcellany,  which  mud  gratify 
every  tafie;”  but  he  adds,  “ I can  never  digell  the  alpha- 
betical order  ; and  I find  him  more  fatisfadory  in  the  Per- 
fian  than  the  Arabic  hiftory.  The  recent  lupplement  from 
the  papers  of  M.  M.  Vifdelore  and  Galland  is  of  a different 
call,  a medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinefe  antiquities.” 
Moreri.  Gibbon. 

HERBEMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Forefts,  iituated  on  a mountain,  near 
the  Semoy  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Arlon. 

HERBENGER,  or  Harbinger.  See  PIarbinger, 

HERBER,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  by  farriers  to  denote 
an  application  for  fome  difeafes  in  horfes,  particularly  of  the 
head  and  the  anticor.  It  confills  only  of  a piece  of  hellebore- 
root,  which,  being  put  into  the  middle  of  the  horfe’s  counter, 
makes  it  fwell  and  fuppurate. 

HERBERT,  Mary,  in  Biography,  counlefs  of  Pem- 
broke, was  the  lifter  of  fir  Philip  Sidney.  She  tranfiati  d 
from  the  French  a tragedy  entitled  Annius,  1595,  and  ren- 
dered into  Englilh  fome  of  David’s  Pfalms.  She  died  in 
1621.  The  following  well  known  epitaph  was  written  for 
her  by  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonfon  : 

“ Underneath  this  fable  hearfe 
Lies  the  fubjeft  of  all  verfe, 

Sidney’s  lifter,  Pembroke’s  mother  : 

Death ! ere  thou  haft  killed  another. 

Fair,  and  good,  and  learn’d  as  fire. 

Time  (hall  throw  a dart  on  thee.” 

Herbert,  AVilliam,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born  at 
Wilton  in  1580,  and  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
In  1601  he  fucceeded  to  the  family  honours  and  eftates; 
and  in  1626  he  was  eleded  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  ileward 
of  the  king’s  houfehold.  He  died  in  the  year  1630,  and  his 
poems  were  printed  in  1660. 

Herbert,  Thomas,  of  the  fame  family,  educated  partly 
at  Jefus  College,  and  partly  at  Trinity  College  Cambridge, 
publilhed,  in  1634,  his  “ Travels  into  Africa  and  Alia.” 
During  the  rebellion,  he  at  firfl  joined  the  parliament  party, 
and  afterwards  ferved  with  great  fidelity  in  the  royal  caufi , 
and  was  created  a baronet  at  th'e  reftoration.  Fie  died  in 
1682.  He  wrote  an  hillorical  account  of  the  two  laft  years 
of  the  life  of  Charles  I. — Biog.  Brit. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Edward,  Lord,  was  born  at 
the  callle  of  Montgomery  in  1581,  and  attained  fo  early  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1600  he  came  to 
London,  and  fhortlv  after  the  accellion  of  James  I.  was 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  ferved  the  office  of  high 
ffieriff  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  divided  his  time 
between  the  country  and  the  court.  In  1608,  feeling 
wearied  with  the  famenefs  of  domellic  feenes,  he  left  England 
for  a vifit  to  the  continent,  carrying  with  him  thofe  chivalrous 
ideas  with  which  his  knigthood  of  the  Bath,  by  its  whitnfical 
oath  and  ceremonial,  feems  to  have  imprelfed  him  ; and  that 
nicety  in  the  point  of  honour,  which,  in  fuch  an  age,  was 
likely  to  involve  him  in  perpetual  quarrels.  His  advantage- 
ous perfon  and  manners,  and  the  reputation  for  counge 
which  lie  acquired,  gained  him  many  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  conllable  Montmorenci.  At  a feat’of  this  noble- 
man he  paffed  feveral  months  pradiiing  horfemanfhip,  and 
other  manly  exercifes,  in  which  he  became  Angularly  expert. 
Fie  returned  to  England  in  1 609,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
quitted  it  again,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  ferving  with  the  Englilh  forces,  fent  to  affill  the  prince 
of  Orange  at  the  fiege  of  Juliers.  Here  he  fignalifed  him. 
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fclf  bv  bis  valour,  which,  in  fome  inftances,  was  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  raffinefs.  After  the  fiege  he  vilited  An- 
twerp and  Bruffels,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
looked  now  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  characters  of 
the  time.  An  attempt  was  made  to  aflaffinate  him  in  re- 
venge for  fome  liberties  which  he  took,  or  was  fuppofed  to 
take,  with  a married  lady.  In  1614  he  went  into-the  Low 
Countries  to  ferve  under  the  prince  of  Orange  ; after  this  he 
engaged  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  conduct  from  France  a 
body  of  Proteftants  to  Piedmont  for.  his  fervice.  In  1616 
he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  France,  in  which 
office  he  difplayed  much  fagacity  and  zeal  in  all  the  bufinefs 
entrufted  to  him.  On  one  occalion,  however,  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  French  minifter,  which  caufed  his  recal: 
though  the  office  .was  devolved  on  him  again  at  a future 
period.  It  was  at  Paris,  in  1624,  that  he  printed  his 
famous  book,  “ De  Veritate  prout  diftinguitur  a Revela- 
tion?,” which  he  had  planned  and  begun  in  England.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  fays,  that  he 
fought  the  direction  and  guidance  of  heaven,  as  to  the 
cour  i he  fhould  take;  “ I took,’’  fays  he,  “ my  book, 
De  T eritate,  in  my  hands,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  de- 
voutly laid  thefe  words,  O thou  eternal  God,  Author  of  the 
light  that  now  fhities  on  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I do  befeech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  gcodnefs,  to 
pardon  a greater  requell  than  I a finner  ought  to  make  : 
I am  not  fatisfied  enough,  whether  I {hall  publifh  this  book 
“ De  Veritate;”  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I befeech  thee  give 
me  fome  ftgn  from  heaven;  if  not,  I fliall  fupprefs  it. — I 
had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words,  but  a loud,  though  yet 
z gentle  node  came  from  heaven  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on 
earth),  which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I took  my 
p ;:ion  as  granted,  and  that  I had  the  lign  demanded.” 
However  he  might  have  been  deluded  by  an  enthufiaftic 
imagination,  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  fa£l  himfelf.  In  1625  he  was  created  an  Iriffi  peer, 
on  account  of  his  fervices  in  promoting  a match  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princefs  Henrietta  of  France  ; 
and  lnortly  an  Engliffi  baron,  under  the  title  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  in  Shroplhire.  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  in  public  life,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  parliamentary  caufe.  He  died 
in  London  in  1648,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-fields.  His  own  memoirs  exhibit  him  as  vain, 
boaiiful,  fanciful,  but  open,  generous,  brave,  and  difin- 
terelled.  Fie  Hood  in  high  eftimation  among  his  contempo- 
raries as  a man  and  an  author.  The  objeft  of  his  great 
work  “ De  Veritate,”  is  to  alfert  the  fufficiency,  univer- 
fality,  and  abtolute  perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a 
view  of  proving  the  uieleifnefs  of  revelation.  It  has  been 
frequently  re-printed,  and  as  often  anfwered  by  learned 
Chriltians.  This  piece  was  followed  by  a piece,  entitled 
“ De  Religione  Gentilium  errorumque  apud  eos  Caufis.” 
His  other  principal  work  was  “ The  Hillory  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,’’  which,  in  point  of  compoii- 
tion,  was  elleemed  one  of  the  bell  hillorical  works  in  the 
language,  but  it  is  written  with  much  partiality  for  the 
tyrannical  king  : the  Engliffi  ftyle  of  lord  Herbert  is  llrong, 
manly,  and  free  from  the  quaintnefs  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  His  poems  were  publiffied  in  1665,  by  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar,  and  his  memoirs  of  himfelf,  in  1764,  by  Mr.  Walpole. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Herbert,  George,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1593.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  from 
which  place  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  purlued  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence,  took  his  degrees, 
and  in  1619  was  chofen  orator  of  the  univerfity.  In  this 


character  he  feems  to  have  ufed  the  mod  abi'urd  flattery  to. 
wards  king  James  I.,  whom  he  made  indefinitely  greater,  as 
an  orator  and  writer,  than  the  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  may  be  fnid  in  his  excufe,  that  he  was  looking  for  court 
promotion,  which  could  not  be  expelled  by  any  who  did 
not  praife  the  monarch  for  qualities  which  all  the  world  knew 
he  never  poffefled.  He  was  not  altogether  unfuccefsful, 
but  obtained  from  James  a finecure  of  120/.  per  annum.  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch,  Mr.  Herbert  refolved  to  enter 
upon  holy  orders,  and  from  this  period  the  ardour  of  his 
mind  was  entirely  turned  upon  an  exemplary  difeharge  of 
the  minillerial  functions.  In  1626  he  was  prefenttd  to  the 
prebend  of  Layton  Ecclelia,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.  Flis 
lirft  work  was  to  rebuild,  partly  at  his  own  coll,  and  partly 
by  means  of  contributions,  the  decayed  church  of  the  place. 
In  1630  he  took  priell’s  orders,  and  was.  induCted  to  the 
reCtory  of  Bemerton,  near  Salilbury.  Fie  now  feems  to 
have  had  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  becoming  an  humble 
pariiffi  priell,  than  which  a more  ufeful  and  honourable  cha- 
racter no  man  can  fuftain.  For  his  own  ufe,  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  he  drew  up  a brief  manual,  entitled  “ The  Coun- 
try Parfon,”  containing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a perfon  in 
that  lituation,  which  are  much  praifed  for  their  excellent 
tendency.  His  own  behaviour  was  a perpetual  comment 
upon  thefe  rules.  He  died  of  a decline  in  1623,  and  after 
his  death  a pofthumous  work,  was  pabi.ffied,  entitled  “ The 
Temple:  facred  Poems  and  private  Ejaculations.”  Thefe 
poems  were  much  read  and  admired  by  the  lovers  of  facrcd 
poetry.  His  character  has  been  given  by  his  brother  lord 
Herbert  m the  following  fcntence  : “ His  life  was  holy  and 
exemplary,  infomuch  that  about  Salilbury,  where  he  lived 
beneftced,  he  was  little  lefs  than  fainted.” 

HERBESTIEN,  Sigismcnd,  Baron,  bern  at  Vippach, 
in  Stir: a,  in  i486,  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice  in 
1706,  and  diilinguiffied  himfelf  agninll  the  Turks.  In 
1900  he  was  made  commandant  of  all  the  Stirian  cavalry, 
and  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  title  of  knight,  and 
the  dignity  of  court  counsellor-.  He  was  employed  in  va- 
rious embaffies,  to  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Ruffia,  and  was 
created  a privy  counfellor,  and  president  of  the  Aullrian 
chamber.  In  1541  he  went  out  as  ambaflador  to  the  grand 
Seignior,  who  was  at  that  time  with  his  army  near  Buda- 
Fie  had  various  other  honourable  employments  entrufted  to 
his  management,  and,  after  having  ferved  four  emperors 
moll  faithfully,  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  in  1566. 
As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  a hiftory  of  Mufcovy,  which 
appeared  at  Bal'd  in  1561,  under-  the  title  of  “ Commentarii 
Rerum  Mofcovitarum.”  He  was  author  aifo  of  a hiftory  of 
his  own  life  and  of  the  origin  of  his  family.  Moreri. 

HERB1D  E V estes,  green  habits.  See  Ear  in  a-',  -veftes. 

HERBIERS,  Les,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  cf  a canton, 
in  the  diftricl  of  Montaigu  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Montaigu. 
The  place  contains  1910,  and  the  canton  6616  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  195  kdiometres,  in  feven  communes. 

HERBIGNAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in- the  diftriCt 
of  Saveney  ; 9 miles  N.E  of  Guerande.  The  place  contains 
2016,  and  the  canton  5831  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
250  kdiometres,  in  four  communes. 

HERBINIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Bitchen, 
in  Silefia,  who  publifhed  fome  treatifes  on  Water-Falls  ; 
alfo,  “ De  Statu  Eccleiiarum  Auguftime  Confeffionis  in  Po- 
lonia,”  410.  1670.  He  died  in  1676,  aged  44.  Moreri. 

HERBI V OROUS,  an  epithet  given  to  thofe  creatures 
which  feed  only  on  vegetables,  to  diltinguiili  them  from  the 
carnivorous,  or  i'uch  as  feed  on  fieffi. 
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HERBORN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Naffiau  Dillenburg,  with  a calfle,  fituated  on 
the  Dille.  The  chief  manufa&ure  is  that  of  iron  ; 3 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dillenburg.  N.  lat.  50°  34'.  E.  long.  26  . 

I IERBOSUM  Majimor,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  marble, 
much  eltecmed  and  ufed  by  the  ancient  archite&s  and 
ftatuaries.  It  was  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  but  had  al- 
ways with  it  fomccalt  of  yellow.  It  was  dug  in  the  quarries 
of  Taigetum,  but  was  ellecmed  by  the  workmen  the  fame  in 
all  refpeCls,  except  colour,  with  the  black  marble  dug  at 
Taenarus  in  Lacedasmonia,  and  thence  called  the  Taenarian 
marble. 

HERBSLEBEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Gotha  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Gotha. 

HERBST,  Jons’  Andreas,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
practical  and  theoretical  German  mufician,  who  flourilTied 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Nuremberg.  In  the  year 
1628  he  was  appointed  chapel-mafter  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  continued  in  that  Ration  till  1641,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  fame  office  at  Nuremberg.  However,  in  1650 
he  thought  fit  to  return  to  Frankfort,  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  rnagillratrs  and  others  his  friends  ; and,  being  by  them 
reinllated  in  his  former  dignity,  he  continued  in  that  Ration 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1660.  He  was  excel- 
lently (killed  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  and  in  the  art  of 
practical  compojnion  had  few  equals ; and  was,  befides,  like 
moR  of  the  Germans,  a found  and  judicious  organiR.  In  the 
year  1643  be  published,  in  the  German  language,  a book 
entitled  “ Mufica  Foetica;’’  and,  ten  years  after,  a translation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  for  it  is  extant  in  both 
languages,  of  the  “ Arte  prattica  e poetica  of  Giov.  Chiodino,” 
in  ten  books.  Herb  R was  alfothe  author  of  a trad  entitled 
« Mufica  moderna  prattica,  overo  maniere  del  buon  canto,” 
print  J at  Frankfort  in  1658,  in  which  he  recommends  the 
Italian  manner  of  Raging.  Elis  other  works  are,  a fmall 
trad  on  Thorough-bafs,  and  a difeourfe  on  counterpoint, 
containing  directions  for  compofing  “ a mente  non  a penna.” 
Of  his  mufical  compofitions,  all  that  are  extant  in  print  are, 
“ Meletemata  facr.i  Davidis,”  and  “ SufpiriaS.  Gregorii-ad 
ChriRum,’’  for  three  voices.  Thefe  were  printed  in  1619,  as 
was  alfo  a namelefs  compolition  by  him  for  fix  voices.  Draud. 
Bibl.  Claffi.  p.  1649.  and  Walthcr. 

EIERBSTEIN,  in  G grapby,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Fulda  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Fulda. 

HERCA.TADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon ; 30  miles  W.  of  Avila. 

HERCINIAN,  or  Hercynian  forcjl,  a foreR  which 
formerly  extended  over  the  face  of  Germany,  commencing 
at  the  limits  of  the  Helvetii,  Nametcs,  and  Rauvaci,  and 
running  along  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and 
Anar tes.  It  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  and  parcelled 
out  into  woods  which  go  by  particular  names  ; as,  the  Black 
foreR,  which  feparates  Alface  from  Swabia  ; the  Stevger,  in 
Franconia;  the  SpiflAd,  on  the  Main;  the  Thuringer,  in 
Thurin<>-ia  ; Heferwald, in  the  duchy  of  Cloves;  die  Bohe- 
merwalil,  which  encompaffes  Bohemia,  and  was  in  the  middle 
ages  called  Hercinia  fylva  ; and  the  Hartz,  in  Lunenburg.a. 
See  Forest. 

HERCK,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diRricl  of 
El  all  alt.  The  place  contains  878,  and  the  canton  8550  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  142^  kiliometres,  in  13  Com- 
munes. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  near  the  prefent  feite  of  a village  cailed 
V or  Lid,  which  was  deRroyed,  by  an  eruption  of  Veluvius,  in 


the  lir-ft  year  of  the  empire  of  Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the 
ChriRian  era,  and  lately  rendered  famous  on  account  of  the 
curious  monuments  of  antiquity  difeovered  in  its  ruins  ; an 
account  of  which  has  been  publillied  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  a work  of  fix  volumes  folio. 

The  epocha  of  the  foundation  of  Elerculaneum  is  un- 
known. Dionyfins  Halicarnaflenfis  conjectures,  that  it  may 
be  referred  to  lixty  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
1 342  years  before  CliriR  ; and,  therefore,  that  it  laRed  about 
1400  years. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  latter  town  was  deRroy- 
ed at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  (fee  Pompeii),  Rood  once 
above  ground  ; though  at  this  time  the  former  is  in  no  part 
lefs  than  70  feet,  and  in  fome  parts  1 1 2 feet  below  the 
prefent  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  the  latter  is  buried  10  or 
12  feet  deep,  more  or  lefs  Whatever  matter,  therefore, 
lies  between  thefe  cities  and  the  prefent  furface  of  the  earth 
over  them,  muR  have  been  produced  iince  the  year  79  of  the 
ChriRian  era,  the  date  of  that  formidable  eruption  by  which 
they  were  deRroyed.  It  appears,  by  the  obiervations  of  fir 
William  Elamilton  (Phil.  Traiif.  vol.  lxi.),  that  the  matter 
which  covers  the  ancic-nt  town  of  Herculaneum  is  not  the 
produce  of  one  eruption  only  ; for  there  are  evident  marks 
that  the  matter  of  fix  eruptions  has  taken  its  courfe  over 
that  which  lies  immediately  above  the  town,  and  which  was 
the  caufe  of  its  deRruClion.  Thefe  Rrata  are  either  of  lava 
or  burnt  matter,  with  veins  of  good  foil  between  them.  The 
flratum,  fays  this  writer,  of  erupted  matter  that  immediately 
covers  the  town,  and  with  which  the  theatre  and  moR  of  the 
houfes  was  Riled,  is  not  of  that  foul  vitrified  matter  called 
lava,  but  of  a fort  of  foft  Rone  compofed  of  pumice,  a (lies, 
and  burnt  matter.  It  is  exactly  oT  the  fame  nature  with  what 
is  called  the  Naples  Rone  ; the  Italians  diRinguilh  it  by  the 
name  of  Tufa,  which  fee;  and  it  is  in  general  ufe  for  building. 
This  matter,  when  it  firll  iffued  from  Vefuvius,  and  covered 
Herculaneum,  was,  as  our  author  conceives,  in  the  Rate  of 
liquid  mud.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  he  obferves,  that  he 
faw  the  head  of  an  antique  Ratue  dug  out  of  this  matter 
within  the  thegtre  of  Herculaneum  : the  imprefljon  of  its 
face  remains,  he  fays,  to  this  day  in  the  tufa,  and  might  ferva 
as  a mould  for  a caR  in  plaiRer  of  Paris,  being  as  perfeft  as 
any  mould  he  ever  faw.  This  foft  matter  has  been  the  means 
of  preferviug  the  pictures,  MSS.,  bulls,  utenlils,  and  other 
antique  remains,  which  have  been  recovered  out  of  Elercu- 
laneum from  utter  deRrudtion.  For  if  any  of  the  fix  iuc- 
ceeding  eruptions  had  happened  previous  to  this,  and  the 
red-hot  liquid  lava,  of  which  they  confifted,  had  Rowed  into 
the  open  city,  it  would  have  filled  everv  Rreet,  fcorehed  up 
every  combuRible  fubfiance  with  intenfe  heat,  involving  the 
houfes  and  all  they  contained  in  one  folid  rock  of  lava,  un- 
diRinguilhable,  and  for  ever  infeparable  from  it.  The  erup- 
tion, winch  buried  the  city  in  cinders,  earth,  and  allies,  has 
in  fome  meafure  preferved  it  from  the  more  deRruCtive effects 
of  the  fiery  torrents  which  have  overwhelmed  it  fince.  When 
we  confider  that  the  intervals  between  thofe  eruptions  were 
fufficiently  long  to  allow  a foil  to  be  formed  upon  the  hard- 
ened lava  of  earth  ; that  a new  city  has  been  actually  built 
on  the  lava  of  the  laR  eruption  ; and  that  the  ancient  city  is 
from  70  to  IOO  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the  earth, 
we  mult  acknowledge  it  more  furprifing  that  any,  than  that 
fo  few  of  its  ornaments  have  been  preferved.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  lafi  century  any  body  would  have  imagined  that  the 
buRs,  Ratues,  and  piftures  of  Herculaneum  had  not  a much 
better  chance  than  the  perfons  they  reprefent  of  appearing 
again,  within  a few  years  upon  the  furface  of  this  globe. 

The  precife  fituation  of  this  fubterraneous  city  was  not 
known  till  the  year  1713,  when  it  was  accidentally  difeovered 
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by  feme  labourers,  who,  in  digging  a well,  ftruck  upon  a 
llatue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  were  afterwards 
dug  out,  and  fent  to  France,  by  the  prince  of  Elboeuf ; but 
little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  excavations  till  Charles,  in- 
fant of  Spain,  afeended  the  Neapolitan  throne.  By  his 
unwearied  efforts  and  liberality,  a very  confiderable  part  of 
Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and  fuch  treafures  of  an- 
tiquity drawn  out,  as  form  the  mod  curious  mufeum  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  explore  thefe  hidden  treafures,  the  king 
had  galleries  cut  to  the  principal  buildings,  and  caufed  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  of  them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the 
theatre  is  the  moll  confiderable.  On  a baluftrade,  which 
divided  the  orcheftra  from  the  llage,  was  found  a row  of 
flatues  ; and,  on  each  fide  of  the  pulpitum,  the  equellrian 
figure  of  a perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  Thefe  are  now 
placed  under  the  porticos  of  the  palace  ; and  from  the  great 
rarity  of  equellrian  ftatues  in  marble,  fays  Swinburne  (Tra- 
vels in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  iii.),  would  be  very  valuable 
objects,  were  their  workmanlhip  even  lefs  excellent  than  it 
is  ; one  of  them  in  particular  is  a very  fine  piece  of  fculpture. 
By  continued  labour  and  expencc,  lince  the  king  of  Spain 
left  Naples,  the  collection  of  curiofities  that  has  been  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  already  very  con- 
fiderable. The  mufeum,  in  which  many  of  them  are  arranged, 
forms  a wing  of  the  palace  ; and  this  mufeum  poffeffes 
not  only  flatues,  bulls,  altars,  inferiptions,  and  other  orna- 
mental appendages  of  opulence  and  luxury,  but  alio  an  en- 
tire apartment  of  the  domellic,  mufical,  and  chirurgical 
inftruments  ufed  by  the  ancients  ; tripods  of  elegant  form 
and  exquifite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs  variety,  vafes  and 
bafons  of  noble  dimeufions,  chandeliers  of  the  moll  beautiful 
fhapes,  pateras  and  other  appurtenances  of  facrifice,  looking- 
glaffes  of  polilhed  metal,  coloured  glafs,  fo  hard,  clear,  and 
wcll-llaincd  as  to  appear  like  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other 
precious  Hones  ; a kitchen  completely  filled  up  with  copper- 
pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  cillerns  for  heating  water,  and 
every  ufeful  necelfary  for  culinary  purpofes ; fpecimens 
of  various  forts  of  eatables,  retaining  their  form,  though 
burnt  to  a cinder  ; corn,  bread,  fifh,  oil,  wine,  and  flower  ; 
a lady’s  toilet,  furnilhed  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint, 
ear-rings,  See.  Among  the  llatues,  which  are  numerous, 
connoiffeurs  allow  the  grcatefl  lhare  of  merit  to  Mercury, 
and  a deeping  Faun.  The  fine  bronze  buffs  fill  feveral  rooms, 
but  few  of  the  originals  for  whom  they  were  intended  are 
now  known.  The  intaglios  and  cameos  hitherto  difeovered 
have  not  been  much  commended.  The  floors  are  paved 
with  Mofaic ; few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in  thefe 
ruins  ; the  moil  curious  is  a gold  medallion  of  Augullus, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  llruck  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  been 
faluted  emperor  1 5 times  : on  its  reverfe  is  a female  figure 
with  IMI.  XV.  SICIL.  The  frefco  paintings  executed 
upon  the  llucco  which  lined  the  walls,  have  been  taken  off 
with  great  labour  and  aadrefs,  and  are  nowr  preferved  in  glafs 
cafes.  The  colours,  it  is  faid,  were  much  brighter  before 
they  were  drawn  out  of  their  fubterraneous  abode,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  ; they  are,  however,  Hill  wonderfully 
lively  ; the  fubjedls  are  underftood  at  the  firlt  glance  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  hiilory  and 
mythology.  Here  are  a Chiron  teaching  -Achilles  to  play 
upon  the  lyre,  Ariadne  deferted,  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
fome  Bacchantes  and  Fauns ; the  largell  piece  reprefents 
Thefeus’s  victory  over  the  Minotaur  : it  confifts  of  feven  or 
eight  figures  very  well  grouped  5 but  a frieze,  with  a dancing 
woman,  on  a black  ground,  not  above  10  inches  long,  is 
thought  the  belt.  But  we  ought 'not  to  effimate  the  degree 
or  perfection  which  the  ancients  had  attained  in  the  art  of 
painting  by  thefe  fpecimens.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  bell 
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paintings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  were  depofited  in 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  which  were  towns  of  the  fecond 
order,  and  not  likely  to  poffefs  the  mailer-pieces  of  the  chief 
artills,  which  were  ufually  dellined  to  adorn  the  more  ce- 
lebrated temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors. 
Their  bell  flatues  are  correct  in  their  proportions,  and  ele- 
gant in  their  forms  ; their  paintings  are  not  correct  in  their 
proportions,  and  are  comparatively  inelegant  in  their  forms. 

Many  of  the  ancient  MSS.  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum have  been  carried  to  Madrid;  but  a great  number 
were  left  at  Portici.  Upon  the  firtl  difeovery  of  them, 
great  hopes  were  entertained  that  many  original  works  of 
the  dallies  would  be  rcllored  to  light.  Great  pains  have 
been  bellowed,  and  much  ingenuity  dilplayed,  in  feparating 
and  unrolling  the  flieets  without  deftroying  the  writing. 
This  has  fucceeded  in  a certain  degree ; though,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  fkill  and  attention  of  thofe  who  have  been  employed 
in  this  delicate  work,  the  copiers  are  obliged  to  leave  many 
blanks  where  the  letters  are  obliterated.  The  MSS.  hither- 
to unrolled  and  copied  are  in  the  Greek  language,  and  not 
of  a very  important  nature.  Farther  efforts  are  renewed  ; 
thefe  ferve  to  increafe  the  probability  of  recovering  thofe 
works,  the  lofs  of  which  has  been  long  lamented  by  the 
learned. 

HERCULANIA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  verbena  or  vervain. 

HERCULES,  Evyovow,  in  Jljlronomy,  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  northern  hemilphere.  See  Constella- 
tion. 

The  liars  in  the  conflcllation  Hercules,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca- 
talogue, are  29  ; in  Tycho’s,  28  ; in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue, 1 1 3. 

Hercules,  in  Mythology,  a celebrated  hero  of  an- 
tiquity, who,  on  account  of  his  lingular  exploits,  was  deified 
by  the  Pagans.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitrion,  king  of  Thebes. 
Herodotus  fixes  his  birth  a hundred  years  before  the 

taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  or  about  the  year  1282 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriilian  era.  Accord- 
ing to  Blair’s  Tables,  he  died  in  the  year  1222  B.  C. 
The  adventures  for  which  he  was  celebrated  may  be 

diftributed  into  three  clafles ; to  the  firfl  clafs  we  may 
refer  his  tlrangling  the  two  ferpents  which  were  fent  to 
dellroy  him  in  his  cradle,  and  his  killing  a large  lion 

near  his  native  city.  Thebes.  The  fecond  clafs  com- 

prehends thofe  exploits  which  have  been  commonly  called 
his  twelve  labours  ; thefe  he  undertook  by  order  of  Eu- 
ryilheus,  in  confequence  of  the  fatality  of  his  birth,  and 
of  a decree  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  as  fome  fay,  for  ex- 
piating his  crime  of  killing  the  three  children  which  he 
had  by  his  wfffe  Megara,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  immortality  ; the  firfl:  of  thefe  was  his 
engagement  with  the  Cleomean  lion,  in  the  foreft  of  Ne- 
mea  ; the  fecond  his  conquell  of  the  hydra,  by  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  cleared  the  fens  of  Lerna,  near  Argos,  of 
the  ferpents  that  infefted  them,  and  that  feemed  to  mul- 
tiply as  fall  as  they  were  deftroyed  (fee  Hydra)  ; ti  e 
third,  his  dellrudlion  of  the  Erymanthian  boar ; the 
fourth,  his  killing  the  wild  flag  ; the  fifth,  his  (hooting 
the  flying  birds  called  ftymphalides ; the  fixth,  his  clcanfing 
Augaias’s  ftables  ; the  feventh  and  eighth,  his  dellroying 
the  Cretan  bull,  and  Diomed,  the  barbarous  tyrant  of 
Thrace,  with  his  horfes  or  mares;  the  ninth  labour  is  his 
combat  with  Geryon,  who  is  generally  reprefented  with  three 
bodies ; the  tenth,  his  conqueit  of  the  Amazon;  the  eleventh, 
his  dragging  Cerberus  up  from  the  infernal  regions ; and 
the  lall  is  his  killing  the  ferpent,  and  gaining  the  golden 

fruit 
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fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides.  The  third  clafs  of  by  which  they  were  info  tied,  than  by  the  commerce  they  efta- 
Hercules’s  exploits  were  thofe  which  he  voluntarily  under-  bliihed  with  them  ; which,  without  doubt,  was  the  fource  of 


took  ; the  chief  of  which  are  his  combat  with  the  giant 
Antasus,  whereby  he  freed  Africa  from  this  deftroyer, 
and  his  killing  Cacus,  the  notorious  robber  of  Italy. 
Thefe  feveral  adventures  are  reprefented  and  defcribed  both 
by  the  ancient  ilatuaries  and  poets. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  are  none,  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity,  that  have  fo  many  ancient  monu- 
ments relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous  ftatue  of 
Hercules,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is  well  known  to 
the  connoiffeurs  ; this  reprefents  him,  relling  after  the  lall 
of  his  twelve  labours  above  recited,  leaning  on  his  club,  and 
holding  the  apples  of  the  Hefperides  in  his  hand.  In  this 
ftatue,  as  in  all  the  other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by 
the  breadth  of  his  fhoulders-,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  cheft,  the 
largenefs  of  his  fize,  and  the , firmnefs  of  his  mufcles,  to 
exprefs  ftrength  and  a capacity  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
which  conllituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among  the  ancient 
heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his  lion’s  fkin,  his  club, 
and  his  bow. 

Hercules  is  reprefegted  by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  c.f 
virtue  ; however,  the  Hercules  bibax , or  Drunken  Hercules,  is 
no  uncommon  figure,  and  his  amours  are  defcribed  both  by 
the  poets  and  artills.  Thus,  the  Cupids  are  made  to  take 
away  his  club,  and  he  is  exhibited  in  thepollure  of  bending 
under  a little  boy  ; by  which  adtions  we  perceive,  that  he, 
who  conquered  all  difficulties,  was  a flave  to  love.  The 
chief  feene  of  his  effeminacies  was  in  Afia,  whillt  he  lived 
with  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia  ; and  at  length,  viz.  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  or,  as  others  fay,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years,  about  thirty-years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
he  fell  a facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  of  his  wife  Dejanire,  who, 
dreading  the  influence  of  his  paffion  for  Iole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia,  poifoned  his  robe,  fo  that  he 
died  in  great  agonies  on  mount  Oeta.  Ovid  reprefents  him 
as  preparing  his  own  funeral  pile,  and  laying  himfelf  upon  it 
with  great  compofure.  Met.  ix.  ver.  238. 

The  apotheofis  of  Hercules,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
performed  by  his  friend  Iolaus,  or  the  eflablifhmcnt  of 
his  altars  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed 
by  Thrafybulus,  twenty-nine  years  before  the  taking  of 
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Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the  Greeks, 
under  the  name  of  Mufagetes,  the  coniluSor  of  the  Mufes, 
and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules  Mufarum.  He  is  repre- 
fented on  medals  with  a lyre  in  Ins  hand  ; and  the  reverfe  is 
marked  with  the  figure  of  the  nine  Mufes  with  their  proper 
fymbols.  Spence’s  Polymctis,  p.  113,  See. 

There  were  leveral  perfons  of  celebrity  to  whom  the  an- 
cients gave  the  name  of  Hercules.  Diodorus  Siculus  rec- 
kons three  of  them  ; the  JirJl  an  Egyptian,  who  traverfed 
into  Africa  and  raifed  the  famous  pillars  near  Cadiz,  to  give 
notice  to  voyagers  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  proceeding 
any  further.  The  f cond  was  born  in  Crete,  among  the 
Idtei  Du&yii,  and  he,  it  is  faid,  inftituted  the  Olympic  games. 
The  laft  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  above-mention- 
ed. Cicero  reckons  fix  of  them.  Some  Greek  authors 
enumerate  forty-three,  either  bccaufe  feveral  perfons  thought 
to  do  themfelves  honour  by  affuming  this  name,  or,  perhaps, 
becaufe  Hercules  was  not  a proper  name,  but  an  appellative, 
derived,  as  Lc  Clerr  conjectures,  from  the  Phoenician  word 

Harokcl,”  which  figniiies  Merchant  ; and  this  learned  au- 
thor alleges,  that  the  name  was  formerly  given  to  the  famous 
traders  who  migrated  for  the  difeovery  of  new  countries, 
and  for  planting  colonies  there,  and  who  frequently  figna- 
lized  tbmtfelves  no  lefs  by  clearing  them  of  the  wild  bealls 


ancient  heroifm  and  war.  Thus  it  would  .appear  that  Her- 
cules is  the  furname  of  the  feveral  Herculefes  mentioned  by 
authors  ; for  the  Tyrian  was  called  Phafius ; the  Phoenician 
Defanaus  or  Agenor  : the  Grecian  Alceus  or  Alcides  ; the 
Egyptian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Oliris,  and  general  of 
his  troops,  Ofochor  or  Chon  ; the  Indian,  Dorfanes,  and 
the  Gaul,  Ogmion.  But  we  (hall  obferve,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  Greeks  have  filled  up  the  hiftory  of  the  Theban 
Hercules  with  the  exploits  of  all  the  reft,  with  thofe  nume- 
rous travels  mentioned  by  the  poets  who  have  written  his  life, 
and  with  fo  many  adventures,  for  which  the  life  of  one  man 
would  not  be  fufiicient. 

HitRcuLEs’r  All-heal,  in  Botany.  See  Ginseng,  Hera- 
cleum,  and  Pastinaca. 

Hercules’.;  Club.  See  Zantiioxylon. 

HerculEsV  Pillars,  in  Geography.  See  Columns  Hcr- 
culis. 

HERCULEUS  Morbus,  in  Medicine,  the  epilepfy  ; thus 
called  from  the  terror  of  its  attacks,  and  the  difficulty  of 
cure. 

HERCYNIAN  Forest,  in  Geography.  See  PIeuci- 
nian. 

HERD,  among  Hunters,  a company  or  affemblage  of 
black  or  fallow  bealts,  in  contradillinftion  to  flock. 

In  the  hunting  language,  there  are  various  terms  ufed  for 
companies  of  divers  kinds  of  game.  We  fay  a h rd  of  harts 
and  bucks,  a bevy  of  roes,  a rout  of  wolves,  a tichefs  of  mar- 
tens, See.  See  Hunting. 

HERDAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Harjedalen  ; 38  miles  S.E.  of  Langafchauts. 

HERDEWICH,  Herdewic,  or  Plerdewych,  in  our  An- 
cient Law-books,  a grange  or  place  for  cattle  and  huf- 
bandry. 

“ Et  unam  herdewycham  apud  Hethcotum  in  peco,  &c.” 
Mon.  Angl. 

HERDICKE,  or  Marien  Herdicice,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  lituated  on  the 
Ruhr,  containing  three  churches  for  the  three  religions,  a 
noble  fecular  abbey  for  ladies,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Proteftant  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Schwertz. 

HERDING,  among  Sportfmen,  is  the  reverfe  of  breaking 
herd. 

HERDOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Tavaftland  ; 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jamfio. 

HER  DON  HE,  or  Herdoxia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  Apulia,  S.E,  of  Luceria,  upon  the  road 
which  leads  from  Beneventum  to  Canulium.  It  now  lies  in 
ruins  at  a place  called  “ Hordona.’’ 

HERDSMAN,  a name  applied  to  denote  the  keeper  of 
a herd  ; or  one  who  is  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  other 
animals  that  herd  together. 

HEREAN  Mountains,  in  Ancient  Geography , mountains 
of  Sicily,  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  eminently  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  their  Angular  lituation,  the  excellent  qualities 
of  their  foil,  the  abundance  of  their  fountains  and  ilreams, 
and  their  produdlivenei's  in  fruits  of  every  kind,  fo  that  they 
formed  the  molt  agreeable  retreat  which  the  imagination  can 
conceive  from  the  fummer  heats.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  fo  fertile  and  rich,  that  it  furnifhed  an  ample  fupply  for 
the  Carthaginian  army  in  the  time  of  its  diftrefs. 

HEREBANNUM,  in  Antiquity,  a fine  of  fixty  crowns, 
which  was  exacted  of  a freeman,  who,  being  fummoned 
into  the  field,  refufed  to  obey,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Franks.  This  expreffion  feems  to  imply,  that,  according 
to  the  faid  law,  both  the  obligation  to  ferve,  and  the  penalty 
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en' thofe  who  difregard'ed  it,  were  coeval  with  the  laws  made 
by  the  Franks  at  their  firil  fettlement  in  Gaul.  The  line 
was  levied  with  fuch  rigour,  that  if  any  perfon  convidted  of 
this  crime  was  inlolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  fervitude,  and 
continued  in  that  date  until  fuch  time  as  his  labour  ffiould 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannum.  The  emperor  Lo- 
tharios rendered  the  penalty  {till  more  fevere  ; and  if  any 
perfon  poffeffing  fuch  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  take  the  field  in  perfon  refufed  to  obey 
the  fummons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to  be  forfeited, 
and  he  himlelf  might  be  puniihed  with  banifhment.  Murat. 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  153. 

HE  REBODE,  the  king’s  edict,  anciently  iffued  to  com- 
mand his  fubjedls  into  the  field. 

The  "word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon,  here,  army,  and.  bode, 
meffenger, 

HEREDITAMENTS,  in  Law,  arc  fuch  immoveable 
things  as  a man  may  have  to  himlelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance  ; or  which  not  being  otherwife  bequeathed,  do 
naturally  and  of  coiirfe  defeend  to  him  who  is  next  heir  of 
blood,  and  fall  not  to  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  as  chat- 
tels do. 

Hereditaments  is  a word  of  large  extent,  including  not 
only  lands  and  tenements,  but  whatloever  may  be  inherited , 
be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  perfonal,  or  mixed  ; it 
is  much  ufed  in  conveyances  ; for  by  the  grant  of  heredita- 
ments, ides,  feigniories,  manors,  houfes,  and  lands  of  all 
forts,  charters,  rents,  fervices,  advowfons,  conveyances,  and 
whatever  may  be  inherited,  will  pafs. 

Hereditaments,  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  term, 
are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  Corporeal  are 
fuch  as  affedt  the  fenfes,  or  fuch  as  may  be  feen  and  handled 
by  the  body  ; incorporeal  are  not  the  objedts  of  fenfaticn, 
can  neither  be  feen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind, 
and  exill  only  in  contemplation.  Thofe  of  the  former  kind 
Conlill  wholly  of  fubllantial  and  permanent  objects  ; all  which 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of 
land  only  ; for  land,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke  (1  In  lb.  4.)  com- 
prehendeth,  in  its  legal  fignilication,  any  ground,  foil,  or 
earth  whatever  ; as  arable,  meadows,  paltures,  woods, 
moors,  waters,  marfhes,  furzes,  and  heath.  It  legally  in- 
cludes alfo  all  caltles,  houfes,  and  other  buildings  ; for  they 
conlill,  fays  he,  of  two  things,  land,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion, and  llrudture  thereupon  ; fo  that  if  I convey  the  land 
or  ground,  the  llrudture  or  building  pafTeth  with  it.  Water 
is  alfo,  by  a kind  of  folecifm  in  the  language  of  law, 
mentioned  as  a fpecies  of  land  ; for  the  land,  which  the 
water  covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable,  and 
therefore,  in  this  I may  have  a certain,  fubllantial  property, 
of  which  the  law  will  take  notice,  but  not  of  the  other. 

Land  has  alfo,  in  its  legal  fignilication,  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  “ Cujus  ell  folurn, 
cjus  ell  ufque  ad  caelum”  is  the  maxim  of  the  law,  upwards ; 
therefore  no  man  may  eredl  any  building,  or  the  like,  to 
overhang  another’s  land  ; and,  downwards,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line  oetween  the  furface  of  any  land  and  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  furface  ; as  is  every 
day’s  experience  in  the  mining  countries.  So  that  the  word 
“ land”  includes  not  only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every 
thing  under  it  or  over  it.  And,  therefore,  if  a man  grants 
all  his  lands,  he  grants  thereby  all  his  mines  of  metal  and 
other  fofllls,  his  woods,  his  waters,  and  his  houfes,  as  well 
as  his  fields  and  meadows.  Not  but  the  particular  names  of 
the  things  are  equally  fufficient  to  pafs  them,  except  in  the 
■inltance  of  water ; by  a grant  of  which  nothing  paffes  but 
a right  of  Hilling  (Co.  Litt.  4.)  ; but  the  capital  dillinclion 
is  this,  that  by  the  name  of  a caitlc,  meffuage,  toft,  croft, 
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or  the  like,  nothing  elfe  will  pafs,  except  what  falls  with 
the  utmoll  propriety  under  the  term  made  ufe  of;  but,  by 
the  name  ot  land,  which  is  vomen  genera  l fpmutn,  every  thing 
terreftrial  will  pafs.  (Co.  Litt.  4,  5,  6 ) 

An  incorporeal  hereditament  is  a right  iffuing  out  of  a 
thing  corporate  (whether  real  or  perfonal),  or  concerning, 
or  annexed  to,  or  exercifible  within,  the  fame.  (Co.  Litt. 
19,  20.)  It  is  not  the  tiling  corporate  itfelf,  which  may 
confiil  in  lands,  houfes,  jewels,  or  the  like,  but  fomething 
collateral  thereto,  as  a rent  ifluing  out  of  thofe  lands  or 
houfes  or  an  office  relating  to  thofe  jewels.  Incorporeal 
hereditaments  are  principally  of  ten  forts  : advowfons,  tithes, 
commons,  ways,  offices,  dignities,  j ranch fes,  coroaies  or  paif.ov.s, 
annuities,  and  rents.  See  each  article  refpedtively. 

HEREDITARY,  fomething  appropriated  to  a family, 
or  belonging  to  it  by  right  of  fucceffion,  from  heir  to 
heir. 

Of  monarchies,  fome  are  hereditary,  others  elective : of 
hereditary  monarchies,  fome  defeend  only  to  the  heirs-male, 
as  was  the  cafe  in  France  ; others  to  the  next  of  blood, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  in  England,  Spain,  &c. 

Hereditary  is  alfo  applied  to  offices  and  honours  an- 
nexed to  certain  families.  Thus  the  office  of  earl  mar- 
fhal  and  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  are  hereditary 
in  the  families  of  the  duke  of  Norfoik  and  the  duke  of 
Ancaller. 

It  is  of  no  very  long  date,  that  the  dignities  of  duke, 
count,  & c.  became  hereditary. 

The  canon  law  has  taken  all  poffible  precautions  to  pre- 
vent benefices  from  becoming  hereditary. 

The  abolition  of  hereditary  jurifdidtions  in  1755,  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  hiltory  of  Scotland,  as  it  laid  the  firil  found- 
ation of  its  fubfequent  profperity. 

Hereditary  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  good  or  evil 
qualities,  habitudes,  &c.  capable  of  being  tranfmitted  bv 
blood  from  father  to  fon.  See  Hereditary  Difeafes. 

Hereditary  Right  denotes  a right  or  privilege,  in  virtue 
whereof  a perfon  fucceeds  to  the  eftedts  of  his  ancellors. 

The  nonjurors,  &c.  hold  hereditary  right  to  be  divine 
right,  i.  e.  of  God’s  own  appointment ; and  confequently 
indifpenfible,  or,  as  they  call  it,  indefafible.  On  this  ac- 
count they  contend  for  the  obligation  of  hereditary  right  in 
favour  of  the  defendants  of  king  James  II.  See  Right  of 
Crown. 

Hereditary  Difcafs,  are  thofe  difeafes  which  affedt  in- 
dividuals of  the  fame  family  in  fucceffive  generations.  Such 
are,  according  to  univerfal  obfervation,  epilepfy,  infanitv,  pul- 
monary confumption,  gout,  rheumatifm,  fcrofula.  Hone  and 
gravel,  and  fome  other  maladies. 

Striblly  fpeaking,  it  has  been  faid,  the  term  hereditary 
dfeafe  is  not  jultly  applicable  in  thefe  inllances  ; fince  the 
maladies  in  quellion  are  not  adtually  born  with  a perfon,  but 
commonly  occur,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  fome 
occafional  caufe,  at  an  after  period  of  life.  Upon  fuch 
a quibbling  confideration  of'  the  fubjedt,  fome  authors  have 
denied  the  exiftence  of  hereditary  difeafes  altogether,  and 
maintained  that  an  hereditary prcdfpqfuion  to  certain  difeafes, 
is  alone  brought  into  the  world  with  us.  The  difpute  is 
merely  verbal ; if  we  ufe  the  word  connate,  inltead  of  here- 
ditary, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  precif- 
pofition.  (See  Cause  in  Medicine.)  As  the  difeafes  in  quef- 
tion  are  connected  with  certain  peculiarities  of  conllitution, 
many  of  which  are  charadterized  by  peculiarities  of  form 
and  llrudture,  (fuch  as  the  texture  and  ilrcngth  of  the  limbs, 
mufcles,  Ikin,  hair,  the  complexion,  & c.)  and  as  thefe  cha- 
racter! Hies  of  various  conllitutions  are  conllantly  tranfmitted 
from  the  parent  to  the  offspring ; 1b  a difpoiitiou  to  have  the 
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fame  difeafes  brought  -on,  when  certain  exciting  catifcs  are 
applied,  is  as  neceffarily  conveyed  from  our  progenitors,  as 
the  family  likenels ; and  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  upon  the 
fame  principle.  By  an  hereditary  difeafe,  therefore,  is  not 
meant  the  tranfmiffion  of  any  morbid  juices,  or  peccant 
humours,  or  any  materies  morbi,  from  the  parent  to  the 
child  ; but  merely  that  the  child,  partaking  of  the  confirtu- 
tion  of  his  parent,  will  be  liable  to  limilar  difeafes.  Sec 
Temperament. 

HEREFORD,  in  Geography,  a city  and  principal  town 
of  Herefordlhire,  England,  Hands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wye.  At  an  early  period  this  place  is  noted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  annals.  In  the  year  676  and  680,  fynods 
were  held  here,  after  Peada,  king  of  Mercia,  had  embraced 
the  Chrillian  religion : and  it  was  then  decreed  that  a new 
fee  fliould  be  formed  in  this  kingdom.  Putta  was  chofen 
the  firft  biflrop.  It  is  hence  inferred,  that  Hereford  had 
then  become  populous,  and  was  a place  of  the  firlt  confe- 
quence  in  that  part  of  the  country ; and  it  is  fairly  con- 
jectured, that  it  owes  its  origin  and  early  eftablifhment  to 
defertion  from,  and  depopulation  of  Magna  Caflra,  or  Ken- 
chelter,  a Roman  llation  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  fubdiviiion 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  Hereford  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  and  had  a large 
church  conitruCted  in  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Olfa.  In- 
deed this  monarch  founded  a cathedral  here,  in  expiation  of 
the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles.  This 
•church,  and  the  holy  tomb  within  it,  attracted  numerous 
pilgrims  and  Catholic  devotees,  many  of  whom  bellowed 
handfome  gifts  and  bequefts  on  the  foundation.  In  the 
time  of  king  AtkelHan  the  city  was  fortified  by  walls,  rem- 
nants of  which  Hill  remain.  The  extent  of  the  city  may 
be  afeertained  by  the  circumference  of  this  fortified  enclo- 
fure,  which  meafured  1800  yards.  Befules  this  there  was 
an  extent  of  550  yards  guarded  by  the  river,  which  ferved 
•as  a natural  barrier.  In  the  walls  were  fix  gates;  and  15 
embattled  towers  were  attached  to,  and  ferved  to  guard  the 
walls.  Thefe  were  34  feet  in  height,  and  the  walls  were  16 
feet  high.  Iceland  deferibes  the  fortifications  as  tolerably 
perfect  when  he  vifited  Flereford. 

Seated  rear  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales,  this  place 
has  been  repeatedly  fubjeCt  to  fieges  and  war-like  operations, 
in  many  of  the  contefts  between  thofe  nations.  Here 
Athelftan  bound  the  Britons,  in  the  year  939,  to  pay  a tri- 
bute of  20/.  in  gold,  300  in  filver,  and  200  head  of  cattle, 
bolides  hawks  and  hounds,  as  a tribute  of  allegiance  and 
fubjeCtion.  The  Wellh,  in  the  nth  century,  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  marches,  but  were  rcpulfcd  by  the  garrifon 
of  Hereford  : again,  in  1055,  they  came  in  a more  formida- 
ble body,  headed  by  Gryffyth,  a fovereign  of  Wales,  and 
Algar,  earl  of  Cheller.  The  forces  of  Hereford  gave  them 
battle  near  the  city,  but  were  defeated,  and  on  retreating  to 
their  fortifications,  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Wellh. 
Both  armies  entered  the  city,  and  the  place  became  a feene 
of  plunder,  (laughter,  and  havoc.  The  cathedral  and  feve- 
ral  houfes  were  confumed  by  fire.  This  favage  occurrence 
is  particularly  deferibed  in  Powell's  Chronicle  of  Wales. 
Harold,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  collected  an  army  and  marched 
-an-amll  the  Wellh,  whom  he  compelled  to  file  for  peace. 
Returning  to  Hereford,  he  rebuilt  or  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  ereCted  a calile,  on  the  eaff  fide  of  the  cathedral, 
•ciofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river 

The  Domefday  book  contains  many  interelling  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  cuiloms  and  tenures  of  this  city  and  its 
fuburbs ; whence  may  be  deduced  the  confequence  which 
Hereford  had  then  attained : though  its  inhabitants,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  are,  in  the  fame  record,  Hated 
Vol.  XVII. 


to  have  been  only  103  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor. 
The  whole  town  paid  to  the  Conqueror  60I.  in  filver  coin, 
which,  together  with  the  emoluments  arifing  from  eighteen 
manors,  accounted  for  in  Hereford,  amounted  to  3 35/.  i8j. 
befidcs  the  mulcts,  and  other  profits,  arifing  from  "the  hun- 
dred and  county  courts.  After  the  Norman  fubjugation, 
the  caltle,  8c  c.  were  granted  to  and  governed  by  the  earls  of 
Hereford.  At  the  time  of  the  barons’  confederacy  again  ft 
Henry  III.,  one  of  the  firlt  aCts  of  hofiility  was  committed 
at  Hereford  in  1262,  where  the  bilhop,  Peter  de  Aqua- 
Blanca,  was  arrefted  and  expelled  the  kingdom  : in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  king,  in  a letter  dated  Hereford  June  5, 
commanded  him  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  church,  on  pain 
of  confifcation  of  his  temporalities : he  obeyed,  but  was 
fei/.ed  in  his  cathedral  by  the  barons,  and  his  wealth  was 
dillributed  to  the  foldiers.  Hereford,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Wellh  frontiers,  was  fubjeCted  to  continual  alarm  from 
the  contending  parties  : and  when  the  caltle  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  city  was  partly  de- 
firoyed  by  fire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  by  fome  of  the  chieftains  of 
Wales  to  regain  independence,  Mael  G wyn  Vychan  and 
two  of  his  alfociates  were  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  hanged 
in  this  city.  The  great  council  of  the  realm,  which  dc- 
pofed  Edward  II.  was  aflembled  in  Hereford ; and  here  his 
favourite,  the  younger  Spencer,  was  executed  on  a gallows 
50  feet  high,  by  the  queen’s  order.  The  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  three  others  of  Spencer's  friends,  were  alfo  put  to  death 
in  this  city.  Nothing  of  hiltorical  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Hereford  afterwards,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  hollilkies  betweeen  -Charles  I.  and  Iris  parliament, 
when  this  city  is  deferibed  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  « a town 
very  well  affected,  and  reafoiiably  well  fortified,  having  a 
Hrong  Hone  wall  about  it,  and  fome  cannon  ; and  there 
being  in  it  fome  foldiers  of  good  reputation,  many  gentle- 
men of  honour  and  quality,  and  three  or  four  hundred  fol- 
diers, befides  the  inhabitants  well  armed.”  Yet  with  all 
thefe  advantages,  it  was  furrendered  to  fir  William  Waller 
without  the  lofs  of  a man  on  either  fide.  It  was  foon  after- 
wards re -occupied  by  the  rOyalifis;  and  in  1645,  fufiained 
a ciofe  but  ineffectual  fiege  for  a month  from  the  Scotch 
auxiliaries  under  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  entrenchments 
thrown  up  by  the  Scots  are  Hill  viiible  on  different  fides  of 
the  city. 

Among  the  public  buildings  -of  Hereford,  the  cathedral, 
though  deprived  of  much  of  its  venerable  appearance  by 
the  fall  of  the  weftern  front  in  1786,  ffill  Hands  pre-emi- 
nently confpicuous.  This  HruCture,  as  already  mentioned, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaff 
Angles,  by  the  Mercian  king,  Offa,  whofe  many  valuable- 
donations  to  the  church  which  previoufiy  occupied  the  fame 
feite,  and  had  been  dedicated  to  St,  Mary,  have  occafioned 
him  to  be  fometimes  confidered  as  -the  founder  of  the  new 
cathedral  (in  the  conftruCtion  of  which  thofe  gifts  were  ap- 
plied) ereCted  by  Milfrid,  a viceroy  or  provincial  governor 
under  Egbert,  about  the  year  825.  In  Iefs  than  200  years 
this  fabric  appears  to  have  fallen  in  ruins,  and  bilhop  Athel- 
flar,  or  Ethelffan,  rebuilt  it  during  his  prelacy,  which  con- 
tinued from  1012  to  1055.  This  building  was  again  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  and  continued  in  ruins  till  the  year  io-p, 
when  Robert  de  Lozinga,  who  was  appointed  bilhop  In- 
king William  I.,  commenced  a new  edifice.  This  was 
completed  by  the  bifhop  Raynelm,  who  was  inducted  to  the 
fee  in  1107.  In  the  calendar  of  obits  this  bifhop  is  re- 
corded to  be  founder  of  the  church.  About  a century  af- 
ter the  deceafe  of  Raynelm,  the  great  central  tower  was 
built  by  bilhop  Bruce,  who  fat  here  from  1200  to  1216. 
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Vurthcr  additions  and  alterations  were  progreffively  made 
by  different  prelates  : among  which  the  fine  northern  porch 
was  built  by  bifhop  Booth  between  the  years  1516  and  1535, 
and  the  choir  was  fitted  up  and  decorated  by  dean  Tyler, 
about  the  year  1720.  A very  memorable  epoch  in  the  hif- 
tory,  and  architectural  character  of  this  grand  ecclefiaftical 
ftru&ure,  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1786,  when  the  great 
wellern  tower  fell,  and  buried  beneath  its  ruins  part  of  the 
nave,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  weft  front.  The  latter 
has  been  rebuilt,  in  an  incongruous  ftyle  of  architecture,  by 
James  Wyatt,  efq.,  architect : the  expences  attending  which 
amounted  to  nearly  18,000/.  At  the  fame  time  2000/.  more 
were  expended  in  rcpaiiing  the  central  tower  and  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  plan  of  this  cathedral  is  that  of  a 
crofs,  with  a Imall  tranfept  towards  the  eaft,  and  a St. 
Mary  chapel.  At  the  interfeCtion  of  the  chief  tranfept 
with  the  nave  and  choir,  rifes  a large  fquare  tower.  The 
exterior  difplays  feveral  diffimilar  parts,  of  various  dates, 
and  various  ftyles  : but  the  interior  is  more  in  unifon,  and 
prefents  fome  interefting  features.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  ailles  by  two  rows  of  maffive  columns,  fullaining  femi- 
circular  arches.  Over  thefe  is  a row  of  arcades  on  each 
fide,  having  pointed  arches.  At  the  north  end  of  the  great 
tranfept,  is  a part  divided  from  the  aide,  and  appropriated  as 
the  paififh  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  The  choir  is 
lofty,  and  contains  50  flails  with  fine  ornamented  canopies. 
Eaft  of  this  is  the  Lady  chapel,  now  ufed  as  a library- 
room,  and  ftored  with  a valuable  collection  of  books.  Be- 
neath this  is  a crypt,  which,  from  containing  a mafs  of 
human  bones,  is  called  Golgotha.  The  dimenfions  of  the 
cathedral  are  as  follows:  extreme  length  325  feet;  130  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  nave  ; 96  by  the  choir,  and  the 
library,  &c.  the  remainder.  Great  tranfept  100  feet  from 
north  to  fouth.  Breadth  of  the  nave  and  fide  aides  74  feet  : 
height  from  pavement  to  the  vaulting  70  feet.  This  edifice 
contains  feveral  interefting  monuments  ; though  many  were 
idefpoiled  and  pilfered  at  the  reformation,  and  during  the 
civil  wars.  Among  the  remaining  the  following  are  entitled 
Xo  particular  notice  : one  to  Thomas  Cantilupe,  bidiop,  who 
died  in  1282,  and  was  canonized  in  1310  ; an  altar  tomb  to 
bifhop  Aqua-Blanca,  who  died  in  1268  ; in  the  north  wall 
of  the  library  are  two  ancient  monuments,  faid  t»  commemo- 
rate Humphry  de  Bohnn,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  coun- 
tefs:  feveral  other  bifhops,  deans,  &c.  were  interred  within 
the  walls  of  this  cathedral,  among  whom  the  following 
names  and  dates  of  their  rcfpeClive  deaths  occur : bifhop 
Biffe,  1721  ; bifiiop  Braofe,  1215;  fir  Richard  Pembruge, 
or  Brydges,  1375;  bifhop  Booth,  1535;  Robert  de  Lo- 
y.inga,  1095;  Raynelm,  1115;  Galfrid  de  Clive,  11x9; 
Robert  de  Betun,  1148;  Robert  de  Melun,  1167;  John 
Phillips,  poet,  1708. 

Connected  with  the  cathedral  are  feveral  buildings : fome 
of  which  are  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  antiquary  ; parti- 
cularly the  bifhop ’s  palace,  the  bifhop ’s  cloifters,  the  dean- 
ery and  prebendal  houfes,  the  college,  &c. 

Previous  to  the  civil  war  Hereford  contained  five  parifh 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  refpeCtively  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  All-Saints,  St.  Nicholas,  St  Martin,  and  St.  Owen. 
Of  thefe  only  the  three  former  remain.  In  the  city  are  cha- 
pels for  each  of  the  following  feds  : Methodiils,  Diffenters, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers.  Previous  to  the  reforma- 
tion Hereford  abounded  with  monadic  eilablifiiments,  but 
molt  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  them  have  fallen  to  ruin, 
or  been  taken  down.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  city  are  fome 
remains  of  a monaftery  of  Black-friars,  and  near  them  is  the 
greaterpartof  nfnachiug-cro/s,  or  done  pulpit.  Befides  ancient 
aims -houfes,  Rolpitals,  &c.  here  is  a modern  building,  called 


a General  Infirmary,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  o 
70  patients,  a lunatic  afylum,  a county-gaol,  a fhire  hall,  See. 
Since  the  year  1774  very  coniiderable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  city.  An  ad  of  parliament  having  been  then  ob- 
tained for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  “ lighting,  paving 
pitching,  and  repairing  the  ftrects,  lanes,  and  paffages,”  of 
Hereford  and  its  fuburbs.  This  city  was  firft  incorporated  by 
Henry  III.,  and  has  received  feveral  renewed  and  enlarged 
charters  by  other  fucceeding  monarchs.  It  returned  members 
to  parliament  in  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of 
election  is  wholly  veiled  in  the  freemen,  amounting  to  about 
1200  I he  chief  manufadure  of  the  place  is  gloves  : fome 
flannel  and  hat  manufadories  have  been  alfo  eflablifhed  here. 

I he  theatre  of  Hereford  claims  fome  notice  from  having 
been  the  nurfery  of  a Clive,  a Siddons,  and  a Kemble  In 
the  year  1800  the  city  was  officially  declared  to  contain' '1460 
houfes  and  6828  inhabitants.  Many  perfons  of  eminence 
have  been  born  here,  as  is  evinced  by  a lift  of  the  following 
names:  Roger  of  Hereford,  bifhop  Miles  Smith,  John 
Gwilhrn,  John  Davies,  Richard  Gerthinge,  Eleanor,  or 
Nell  Gvvynn,  general  Stringer  Lawrence,  Capt.  James 
Cornwall,  and  David  Garrick.  The  charitable  eftab'ifli- 
ments  of  this  city  are  numerous,  and  of  coniiderable  utility  • 
they  are  known  under  the  names  of  hofpitals,  alms-houfcs, 
chanty-fchools,  &c.  St.  Ethelbert’s  hofpital,  or  alms-houfe 
was  originally  built  and  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
for  the  maintenance,  &c.  of  ten  poor  perfons,  who  were  to 
be  nominated  and  governed  by  a mailer.  The  latter  is  ufu- 
ally  united  with  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  cathedral. 
St.  Gdes  hofpital  was  founded  in  the  year  1290:  but  the 
prefent  building  was  erefted  in  1720;  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  life  of  live  poor  men.  Williams'  hofpital  was  eredled 
in  1601,  and  endowed  by  Richard  Williams,  to  accommo- 
date fix  poor  men.  1 he  two  latter  hofpitals  are  governed 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  Trinity  hofoital  was  efta- 
blifhed  ,n  the  year  1601,  by  Thomas  Kerry,  for  the  fupport 
and  reiidence  of  a corporal,  two  other  unmarried  men  and 
12  poor  widows.  Coningfby’s  hofpital  is  a large  building, 
or  rather  unuiual  appropriation.  It  was  erefted,  and  a re- 
venue  provided  for  its  fupport,  by  fir  Thomas  Conincrffiy 
knight,  in  the  year  1614.  The  building  is  quadrangular 
and  eompnies  twelve  fuits  of  apartments,  a chapel,  a had 
and  Ratable  appurtenances.  The  eftablifhment  confifts  ac 
cording  to  the  articles  of  the  founder,  of  eleven  military ’men 
in  neceffitous  circumllances,  and  a chaplain.  The  mafter  is 
ftyled  corporal  Comngfby,  and  the  other  members  are  called 
fcrvitors.  This  eftablifhment  is  chiefly  fupported  from  the 
Hampton  court  eftate  in  this  county.  Weaver’s  hofpital  was 
founded  m the  year  1641,  hy  Richard  Weaver,  for  the  re 
ception  of  live  poor  perfons.  Three  other  hofpitals  in  the 
city  are  known  by  the  names  of  Lazarus's,  or  the  Sick-man’s, 
for  fix  widows.  SheUay,  for  the  fame  number  and  clafs  of 
perfons:  and  Price’s,  for  12  poor  men,  and  a chaplain. 
Ihe  Hereford  chanty-fchools  provide  for  the  doathinV 
education,  &c.  of  50  boys  and  30  girls.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  city  aie  feveral  feats,  and  objedts  of  antiquity,  &c  wor 
thy  the  examination  of  a traveller.  About  one  mile  to  the" 
well  is  the  bafe  and  feven  Heps  of  a ftone  ftrufture  called  the 

"flj  li1'  1,1  i,'miar  dei.'Sn  to  the  beautiful  ftone  eroffes 
erected  by  king  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen  (A 

view,  particular  defciiPtion  °f  it  is  given  in  Britton’s 
Architectural  Antiquities.)  The  Wear,  a feat  of  William 
1 arry,  efq  is  plealantly  iituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wve 
five  miles  W.  of  Hereford.  Garnon's,  about  feven  miles 
from  the  city,  is  the  feat  of  fir  John  Geers  Cotterell  bart 
At  the  diftance  of  two  miles  N.E.  of  the  latter  is  Foxley! 
the  feat  of  Uvedak  Price,  efq.  the  learned  and  eloquent  author 
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of  “ Effays  on  the  Pidlurcfque.”  The  houfe,  a plain  brick 
building,  contains  feveral  fine  and  interefting  pidlures  by- 
Claude,  Pouflin,  Salvator  Rofa,  Rembrandt,  Vandervelde, 
&c.  from  a contemplation  of  which,  and  the  highly  pidtu- 
refque  fcencry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houfe,  Mr.  Price  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  many  of  the  maxims  and  opinions 
which  are  contained  in  his  volumes.  Two  miles  from  the 
houle  is  a lofty  knoll,  or  mountain,  called  Lady-lift,  which 
commands  profpedts  of  an  extenfive,  diverfilied,  and  highly 
interelling  trail  of  feenery.  On  another  eminence,  called 
Credenhill,  three  and  a half  miles  S E.  of  Foxley,  are  the 
traces  of  an  encampment,  which  comprehended  an  area  of 
nearly  40  acres.  The  view  from  this  hill  is  faid  to  be  the 
moil  extenfive  of  any  in  the  county.  A mile  and  a half  S.W. 
of  this,  and  five  miles  W.  trom  Hereford,  is  Kenchelter, 
where  the  Romans  had  a grand  military  ilation.  Traces  of 
walls  and  embankments  are  ftill  remaining,  and  various  relics 
of  the  arts  and  cultoms  of  the  Romans  have  been  found  here. 
At  Sutton’s  Walls,  five  miles  N.  of  Hereford,  is  an  encamp- 
ment, which  is  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  feite  of 
OfFa’s  palace.  Seven  miles  from  Hereford  is  Burghope 
houfe,  an  ancient  manfion,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Goodyere  and  Dineley,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  lord  Selfey.  Longworth,  the  feat  of  Robert  Phillipps, 
efq.  about  four  miles  E.  of  Hereford,  is  a handfome  mo- 
dern building,  furrounded  by  pleafure-grounds  and  fine  plan- 
tations. At  Stoke,  or  Stoke-Edith,  is  a modern  church, 
built  at  the  foie  expence  of  Thomas  Foley,  efq.  in  1740  ; 
and  a large,  handfome  manlion  belonging  to  Edward  Thomas 
Foley,  elq.  Sufton,  a modern  houfe  built  of  Bath-Hone,  is 
the  feat  of  James  Hereford,  efq.  This  place  has  belonged 
to  his  anceftors  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  At  Rother- 
was,  about  three  miles  S.E.  of  Hereford,  is  a fpacious  and 
rcfpeclable  houfe,  the  feat  of  Charles  Bodenham,  efq.  On 
Dynedor-hill,  near  Rotherwas,  are  veftiges  of  an  ancient 
encampment,  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Ollorius  Scapula.  Aconbury-hill,  five  miles  S.  of  Here- 
ford, is  a bold,  commanding  eminence,  and  has  the  traces  of  a 
large  fquare  encampment  on  its  fummit.  Eaton  camp,  about 
five  miles  W.  of  this  city,  is  deferibed  as  a Britifh  fortifica- 
tion, comprehending  an  area  of  nearly  40  acres  of  land. 
About  two  miles  W.  of  Hereford  is  Belmont,  the  delightful 
feat  of  J.  Matthews,  efq.  late  M.P.  for  this  county.  Dun- 
comb’s  “ Collection  towards  the  Hilloryand  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Hereford,’’  4to.  1804. — “The  Hereford 
Guide,’’  Sec.  121110.  1806;  a very  ufeful  and  judicious  topo- 
-graphical  vade  mecum. 

Hekefoud  and  Gloncejler  Canal,  is  an  inland  navigation 
in  thefe  counties,  made  in  purfuance  of  adfs  of  parliament 
pafTed  in  the  years  1791  and  and  1793,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  our  article  Canal  ; to  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  S.E.  end  of  this  canal,  acrofs  Alney  ille,  is 
now  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  damage  to  which  it  is 
liable  from  the  floods  of  the  Severn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  part  of  Wales,  and  from 
being  a border  county,  was,  previous  to  the  final  annexation  of 
Wales  to  England,  the  feene  of  almoft  perpetual  warfare. 
Hence  we  find  that  mod  of  its  eminences  have  been  fortified, 
and  many  ot  its  chief  towns  and  manors  have  veftiges  of 
caftellated  ilru&ures.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  inva- 
iion  this  dill  riel  was  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  who  alfo  occu- 
pied the  adjacent  counties  of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  and  Gla- 
morgan, together  with  that  part  of  Gloucefterfhire  which 
lies  weftward  of  the  Severn.  The  Silures  were  a brave  and 
hardy  people,  and  for  a confiderable  period  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Roman  arms : but  being  overpowered  by  the 
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military  talents  of  Julius  Frontinus,  they  retirecT  into  tho 
faftnefles  of  Wales,  offering  no  farther  refiftance  to  Roman 
domination  ; and  the  complete  and  undifturbed  poffeffion  of 
South  Britain  was  by  this  iuccefs-  infured  to  the  conquerors, 
who  included  Herefordfhire  in  the  diftridl  named  Britannia 
Secunda.  Two  of  the  principal  ftations  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  namely,  Magna,  now  Kencheller,  and  Ariconium, 
near  Rofs,  together  with  the  imaller  port  of  Bravinium,  or 
Brandon,  are  iituated  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  The 
Watling  Street  enters  it  on  the  north  from  Shroplhire,  near 
Leintwardine,  where  it  paffes  the  river  Teme,  and  condudls 
to  the  camp  of  Brandon.  A fecond  Roman  road,  ultimately 
joining  with  the  former  at  Ulk,  enters  Herefordlhire  on  the 
fouth-eaft  from  Gloucefterlhire  ; and  appears  to  have  con- 
nected the  ftations  of  Glevum  or  Gloucefter,  Ariconium, 
Bleftium  or  Monmouth,  and  Burium  or  LTlk.  A third  Ro- 
man road  enters  this  county  from  Worcefterfhire,  and  palling 
Frome  Hill,  Stretton  Granfham  or  Grandiion,  Lugg-bridge, 
Holmer,  and  Stretton-Sugwas,  extends  to  Kenchefter.  A 
fourth  ancient  road,  called  the  Ridge -way,  is  met  with  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Herefordfhire  beacon,  extending  feveral  miles 
towards  Eaftnor,  in  a circular  direction. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Silures  were  the 
foremoll  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  independence,  and 
to  Hem  the  torrent  of  Saxon  uiurpation  : but  refiftance  be- 
ing unavailing,  the  Britons  were  driven  back  to  Wales,  and 
Offa  incorporated  Herefordfhire  with  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  The  original  line  of  demarcation,  which  had  been 
the  river  Severn,  was  now  violated,  and  the  famous  dyke, 
called  Clawdd  Offa,  or  Offa’s  Dyke,  was  made  by  that 
prince  to  fecure  his  conquefts,  which  comprehended  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  county,  together  with  confiderable  portions 
of  Radnorfhire,  Monmouthfhire,  and  Shropfhire.  Still  fur- 
ther to  reprefs  the  repeated  incurfions  of  the  Britons,  Offa 
removed  his  court  to  South-town,  now  Sutton,  about  three 
miles  north-weft  from  Hereford,  where  he  eredled  a palace, 
on  an  eminence,  defended  by  ftrong  entrenchments.  About 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  obtained  a tempo- 
rary poffeffion  of  Mercia,  but  were  expelled  by  Burthred  the 
lawful  heir,  who,  after  a reign  of  twenty  years,  was  defeated 
by  thefe  invaders  and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  ; which  was 
foon  afterwards  fubdued  by  Alured,  king  of  the  Well  Sax- 
ons, who  united  it  to  his  own. 

Herefordfhire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropfhire  ; ou- 
tlie north-eaft,  and  eaft,  by  Worcefterfhire  ; on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  by  Gloucefterfhire  ; on  the  fouth-weft,  by  Monmouth- 
fhire ; on  the  weft,  by  Brecknockfhire  ; and  on  the  north- 
weft,  by  Radnorfhire.  Its  form  is  nearly  an  ellipfis  ; but 
fome  detached  pari fhes  are  fituated  beyond  the  general  out- 
line : of  thefe,  Farlow  is  furrounded  by  Shropfhire  ; Roch- 
ford  is  included  in  the  county  of  Worcefter  ; and  Lytton- 
hill  in  that  of  Radnor  : a confiderable  traft  of  land,  called 
the  Futhog,  with  a few  acres  on  the  Devaudin-liill,  is 
infulated  by  Monmouthfhire.  Its  greateft  extent,  from 
Ludford  on  the  north,  to  the  oppofite  border,  near  Mon- 
mouth on  the  fouth,  is  thirty-eight  miles : its  greateft 
width,  from  Clifford  on  the  weft,  to  Cradley  on  the ' 
eaft,  is  thirty-five  miles.  It  includes  about  800,000  acres  ; 
and  is  divided  into  eleven  hundreds,  containing  221  pa- 
rilhes,  one  city,  and  fix  market  towns  : the  number  of 
houfes,  as  enumerated  under  the  aCl  of  1801,  was  19,763  ; 
that  of  inhabitants  89,191  : its  boundaries  are  moftly  arti- 
ficial. 

The  general  afpedl  of  the  county  is  extremely  pic- 
turefque  and  interefting  to  the  traveller  : its  furface  is  finely 
diverfified,  and  broken  by  fvelling  heights,  fo  as  greatly  to 
refemble  the  more  central  parts  of  Kent.  The  foil  is  chiefly 
4 R 2 a mix- 
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a mixture  of  marie  and  clay,  containing  a large  proportion  of 
calcareous  earth.  The  fubftrata  are  moftly  lime-ftone  of 
different  qualities  ; in  fome  parts,  particularly  near  Snod- 
hill-caftle,  it  affumes  the  properties  of  marble,  and  becomes 
beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  white  veins.  Towards 
•the  weflern  borders  the  foil  is  cold  and  retentive  of  moifture  ; 
but  ft  ill  argillaceous,  with  a bafe  of  foft  crumbling  ftone, 
which  decompofes  on  .expofure  to  the  atmofphere  ; or  of 
nodules  of  impure  lime-ftone.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the 
county  is  principally  a ftiff  clay,  of  great  tenacity  and 
ftrength,  and  in  many  places  of  a red  colour  : a great  pro- 
portion of  the  hundred  of  Wormelow,  on  the  fouth,  is  a light 
fand.  Deep  beds  of  gravel  are  occafionally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hereford  ; and  the  fub-foil  of  feveral  of  the 
hills  are  of  filiceous  grit.  Fuller’s  earth  is  fometimes  dug 
near  Stoke  ; and  in  different  parts  of  the  county  are  fmall 
quantities  of  red  and  yellow  ochres,  with  tobacco-pipe  clay. 
Iron  ore  has  been  met  with  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Glou- 
ceflerfhire,  but  none  lias  been  dug  lately  ; though,  from  the 
couiiderable  quantities  that  have  been  difeovered,  imperfectly 
fmeltcd,  and  from  the  remains  of  hand-blomaries  that 
have  alfo  been  found,  it  has  been  thought  that  fame  iron- 
works were  eftablifned  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

Hcrefordfhire  is  particularly  famous  as  a cyder  country  ; 
yet  this,  though  a favourite  objedt  of  its  hufbandry  and 
commerce,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  : cattle,  fheep,  fwine, 
corn,  hops,  See.  have  equally  ftrong  claims  on  the  attention 
of  the  farmer.  Plantations  of  fruit-trees  are  found  in  every 
afpedf,  and  on  foils  of  every  quality,  and  under  every  fpecies 
of  culture.  The  mod  approved  feite  is  that  which  is  opened 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Ihelteredin  other  points,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  oppolite  diredfion  ; for  though  Virgil  and  other 
Roman  poets  celebrate  the  well  wind  as  the  molt  genial  in 
Italy  ; and  Philips,  in  his  poem  on  cyder,  recommends  the 
fame  afpedt  ; yet  it  is  an  unqueftionable  fadt,  that  the  welt- 
crly  winds,  and  therefore  a wefterly  expofure,  are  particu- 
larly unfavourable  to  the  fruit-trees  of  Herefordfhire  : thefe 
winds  are  more  cold,  as  blowing  over  a confiderable  tradt  of 
the  Welth  mountains,  which  are  often  covered  with  fnovv 
even  late  in  the  fpring  ; and  they  are  more  unkind,  becaufe 
from  that  point  proceeds  a much  more  than  equal  proportion 
of  thofe  fogs  and  blue  milts,  which  Dr.  Beale  calls  “ the 
(lifgults  of  the  Black  Mountain.”  The  period  at  which 
the  cultivation  of  orchards  became  a pre-eminent  branch  of 
the  rural  economy  of  England,  appears  to  have  been  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  example  of  a perfon 
named  Harris,  the  king’s  fruiterer,  who  had  occafioned  the 
fields  and  environs  of  about  thirty  towns  and  villages,  in 
Kent,  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees,  extended  this  fpecies  of 
culture  to  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  particular 
era,  however,  when  the  plantations  of  Hcrefordfhire  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  eminence  which  they  yet  retain,  was  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when,  by  the  fpirited  exertions  of  lord 
Scudamore,  of  Holm-Lacy,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  Herefordfhire  became,  in  a manner,  one  entire  or- 
chard. For  a particular  defeription  of  the  various  kinds  of 
apples  cultivated  in  this  county,  fee  Marfhall’s  Obfervations 
on  the  Management  of  Orchards  and  Fruit  Liquor  in  Here- 
fordfhire, annexed  to  his  iecond  volume  of  “ The  Rural 
Economy  of  Gloucefterfhire.” 

The  Herefordfhire  cattle  are  regarded,  by  the  beft  in- 
formed judges,  as  the  molt  fuperior  breed  in  the  kingdom. 
The  other  breeds,  which  nearly  refemble  them,  are  thofe  of 
Devonfhire  and  Suffex,  and  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  in 
Yorkfhire.  They  are  of  the  middle-horned  kind  ; of  a large 
and  athletic  form ; and  unufually  lleek  in  appearance,  from  tire 


bright  and  filky  nature  of  the  coating.  The  prevaih'ngccr-*- 
lour  is  a reddifh-brown,  with  white  and  bald  faces.  The* 
rearing  of  oxen  for  agricultural  purpofes  is  a very  general 
practice  ; nearly  half  lire  ploughing  of  the  whole  county  is 
performed  by  them,  and  they  are  equally  employed  in  the 
labours  of  the  harveft.  The  breed  of  fheep  in  this  county 
is  almoft  equally  as  celebrated  as  that  of  its  cattle  : the  name 
by  which  they  are  diflinguifhed  is  the  Ryeland,  from  a dif- 
trifl  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county,  where  the  molt  fupe- 
rior varieties  are  fed. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  forms  a very  confiderable  branch 
of  the  rural  economy  of  Herefordfliire,  and  is  ftiil  increaf- 
ing,  particularly  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Worcefterfhire.. 
They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  county  foon 
after  they  were  imported  into  England  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fixteenth  century  ; and  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  the  cultivators  had  greatly  extended  their 
plantations,  and  become  confiderably  more  numerous.  The 
hops  of  this  county  are  of  two  kinds,  white  and  i ed  ; but 
each  of  thefe  has  feveral  varieties  : the  white  hops  are  the 
moll  delicate,  and  have  the  preference  with  the  buyers 
though  the  red  kinds  are  more  hardy,  and  impart  a ftronger 
quality  in  brewing. 

Herefordfliire  may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  a woodland 
county  ; many  fpecies  of  trees  growing  up  Ipontaneoufly, 
and  becoming  ftrong  and  vigorous  in  a very  fliort  period. 
The  oak,  elm,  poplar,  and  willow  are  particularly  flourilhing 
but  are  feldom  fuffered  to  attain  full  maturity,  unlefs  on  the 
eflates  of  the  nobility,  and  moll  wealthy  landed  proprietors. 
Coppice-wood  is  extremely  abundant ; the  Tides  and  fummits 
of  many  of  the  hills  and  upland  grounds  being  covered 
with  extenflve  plantations.  The  afh  coppices  are  very  valu- 
able and  numerous  ; thofe  of  alder  are  alfo  plentiful  in  low 
and  marfhy  fituations  : the  former  are  regulated  under  a 
general  fyftem,  and.  are  cut  about  once  in  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  years,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  the  wood  is 
defigned.  The  principal  part  of  the  county  is  inclofed  ; and 
as  molt  of  the  inclofures  are  bounded  by  hedge -rows,  it  has 
a very  woody  appearance. 

The  principal  rivers  and  dreams  of  Herefordfliire  are  the 
Wye,  the  Lugg,  theMunnow,  the  Arrow,,  the  Frome,  the 
Team  or  Teme,  and  the  Leddon.  The  Wye  has  been  often 
celeb;  atedfor  the  extremely  picturefque  and  diversified  feenery 
which  adorns  its  meandering  channel.  This  river  is  navigable 
to  Hereford  for  barges  of  from  eighteen  to  forty  £ons  ; but 
either  a large  or  a fmall  fupply  of  water  is  equally  fatal  to 
the  navigation.  The  Lugg  has  its  fouree  in  Radnorfhire. 
but  enters  Herefordfliire  on  the  north-weft  fide,  near  Sta- 
pelton-caftle  i thence  flowing  in  a fouth-eaft  direction,  it 
receives  the  Pinfley  near  Leominfter  ; and  afterwards  inclin- 
ing to  the  fouth,  is  increafed  by  the  waters  of  the  Arrow 
and  the  Frome.  Soon  after  its  jundtion  with  the  latter,  it 
falls  into  the  Wye,  near  Mordisford.  The  Munnow  rifes  on 
the  Herefordfhire  fide  of  the  Hatterell  mountains,  and  in  its 
courfe  through  the  county  is  increafed  by  the  itreams  called 
Efcle,  Olchron,  Hothnv,  Dore,  and  Werme  ; it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Herefordfhire  and  Monmouthfhire,  till  it 
quits  the  former  at  Llanrothal,  and  flowing  towards  Mon- 
mouth, is  received  by  the  Wye  immediately  below  that  town. 
The  Team  enters  this  county  from  the  confines  of  Radnorfhire 
aud  Shropfhire,  a fhort  diltance  north-weft  from  Bramptoa 
Bryan,  and  flowing  eastward  runs  into  Shropfhire  near 
Ludlow.  In  the  mufele-fhells  of  the  river,  pearls  have  occa- 
fionally been  found.  The  Leddon  rifes  above  Bofbury  on  the 
e.ilt  fide  of  the  county,  and  running  foutlnvard  gives  name  to 
the  town  of  Ledbury  ; thence  flowing  into  Gloucefterfhire,  it 
0 unites 
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tlnites  with  the  Severn.  The  inland  navigation  of  Hereford- 
lhire  is  very  imperfedl ; though  fcarcely  any  county,  poffeffing 
neither  iron-works,  nor  any  principal  manufacture,  can  have 
greater  occafion  for  its  aids. 

Hereford fliire  returns  eight  members  to  parliament : viz. 
two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  Leominfter, 
And  two  for  Weobly.  Ledbury,  Rofs,  and  Bromyard, 
were  formerly  privileged  to  fend  reprefentatives,  but  were 
excufed  on  a petition  of  inability  to  fupport  them.  This 
county  is  included  in  thediocefeof  Hereford.  Duneumb’s 
" Collections  towards  the  Hi  (lory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Hereford,"  4to.  1804.  “ General  View  of  the 

Agriculture  of  Heretordfhire,”  by  John  Duncumbe,  M.  A. 
8vo. 

HEREGELD,  in  our  Old  Writers -,  a tribute  or  tax 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army.  See  Subsidy. 

HE  REN.  See  Haica'i. 

HERENT HALS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  intlTe  diftridl  of  Tarnhout ; 16  miles  E.  of  Antwerp. 
The  place  contains  254.1,  and  the  canton  13,305-  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  267A  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

HERESIARCIi,  Arch-heretic , the  founder  or  inventor 
of  a herefy,  or  a chief  and  ring-leader  of  a feet  of  heretics. 
The  word  isGreek,  compounded  of  xipcerr,  herefts, 

herefy , and  a.fx°-'i  pi  inceps,  prince,  chief. 

Thus  Arius  and  Socinus  are  called  hcrefiarchs,  as  being 
the  founders  and  patriarchs  of  the  Arians  and  Socinians. 
Simor.  Magus  is  recorded  as  the  firlt  herefiarch  under  the 
new  law. 

HERESY,  an  error  in  fome  effential  point  of  Chriftian 
faith,  maintained  with  obftinacy,  and  difingenuity. 

It  is  properly  the  obltinacy  that  conltitutes  the  charadter 
of  herefy,  not  the  error.  When  a man  is  humble  and  in- 
genuous, ready  and  defirous  to  receive  farther  light  and 
inftrudlion,  and  when  he  gives  every  thing  urged  againft 
him  its  due  weight,  he  is  not  guilty  of  herefy.  “ Errare 
poflum,  hsereticus  effe  nolo,"  is  a celebrated  maxim  of  St. 
Auguftine. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatife  Of  Prefcriptions,  defines  herefy 
by  choice,  agreeably  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  A 
heretic,  in  this  fenfc,  is  one  who,  knowingly  and  of  his  own 
choice,  propofes,  or  even  embraces,  any  new  dogma  or 
article  of  faith. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  xip an?,  from  I 

chufe,  which,  among  the  ancients,  had  nothing  of  that 
odious  ligniiicatron  attached  to  it  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  of 
later  times.  It  only  fignified a peculiar  opinion,  dogma,  or 
feci,  without  conveying  any  reproach  ;•  fince  it  was  in- 
differently ufed,  either  of  a party  approved  or  of  one  dif- 
approved,  by  the  writer. 

In  this  fenfe  they  faid,  the  herefy  of  the  Stoics,  of  the 
Peripatetics,  Sec.  meaning  their  fedl,  their  fyftem,  &c 

Thus  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament,  we  read  of  the  feel  or 
herefy  of  the  Sadducces,  of  the  Pharifees,  of  the  Nazarenes, 
See.  See  Adis,  v.  17.  ch.  xv  5.  ch.  xaciv.  5.  ch.  xxvi.  5. 
ch.  xxviii.  22. 

In  the  two  former  of  the  paffages  above  cited,  the  term 
is  adopted  by  the  hiltorian,  merely  for  diftindlion’s  fake, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  intention  to  convey-  either 
praife  or  blame.  In  Adis,  xxvi.  4,  5,  Paul,  in  his  felf- 
defcnce  before  king  Agrippa,.  ufes  tlie  term,  when  it  was 
manifellly  his  defign  to  exalt  the  party  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  and  to  give  their  fyftem  the  preference  to  every 
Other  fyftem  of  Judaifm,  both  in  foundnefs  of  dodlrine,  and 
purity  of  morals.  In  Adis,  xxiv.  j,  there  is  an. appearance 
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that  fomething  reproachful  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  under 
the  term  dipia-i?.  But  we  fhould  have  had  no  reafon  for 
imagining,  that  any  part  of' the  obloquy  lay  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  la!t  mentioned,-  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
notice  which  the  apoille  takes  of‘it  in  his  anfvver ; Adis,  xxiv. 
14.  I11  the  Englifh  tranflation,  however,  which  follows  the 

Vulgate,  there  is  an  obvious  impropriety  ; becaufe  the  fame 
word  is  rendered  one  way  in  the  charge  brought  againft  the 
prifoner,  and  another  way  in  his  anfwer  for  himfelf.  The 
confequence  is,-  that  though  nothing  can  be  more  appofite 
than  his  reply,  in  this  inftance, -as  it  Hands  in  the  original, 
yet  nothing  can  appear  more  foreign  than  ■ this  pafiage,  in 
the  two  verfions  above-mentioned.  The  apoftle  feenis  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  crimes,  of  which  he  is*  not  accufed. 
In  both  places,  therefore,  the  word  ought  to  have  been 
tranflatedin  the  fame  manner,  whether  “ herefy’’  or  “ fedl.” 
The  laft  term  feems  to  be  the  only  proper  one  ; for  the  word 
“ herefy,”  in  the  modern  acceptation,  never  fuits  the  import 
of  the  original  word,  as  ufed  in  feripture.  But,  if  we 
attend  to  ihe  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  apoftle  at  this 
time,  the  difficulty  in  his  having  confidered  it  as  a reproach 
to  be  denominated  of  a “ fedl,”  difclaimed  by  the  whole 
nation,  inftantly  vanifhes.  Let  it  be  remembered,  firft,  that 
fmee  the  Jews  had  fallen  under  tlie  power'  of  the  Romans, 
their  aneient  national  religion  had  not  only  received  the 
fandlion  of  the  civil  powers  for  the  continuance  of  its 
eftablifhment  in  Judea,  but  had  obtained  a toleration  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire ; fecondly,  that  Paul  is  now 
pleading  before  a Roman  governor,  a Pagan,  who  could 
not  well  be  fuppofed  to  know  much  of  the  Jewifh  dodlrine, 
werfhip,  or  controveriies ; and  that  he  had  been  arraigned 
by  the  rulers  of  his  own  nation,  as  belonging  to  a turbulent 
and  upftart  fedl  ; for  in  this  way  they  confidered  the 
Chrillians,  whom  they  reproachfully  named  Nazarenes. 
The  natural  confequence  of  this  charge,  with  one  who  un- 
derftood  fo  little  of  their  affairs  as  Felix,  was,  to  make  him 
look  upon  the  prifoner  as  an  apoftate  from  Judaifm,  and, 
therefore,  as  not  entitled  to  be  protedled,  or  even  tolerated, 
on  the  Lore  of  religion.  Againft  a danger  of  this  kind,  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  our-apo-ftle  to  defend  him- 
felf. Accordingly,  the  apoftle,  with  great  addrefs*  refutes 
the  charge  of  having  revolted  Irom  the  religious  inllitutions 
ofMofes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  fo  far  from  declaiming, 
that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  a follower  of  Chriil. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  we  find  the  word  ai^cri?  employed  to  denote  “ fedl” 
or  “ party,”  indiferiminately,  whether  good  or  bad.  The 
word  “ fedl,”  however,  among  the  Jews,  was  not,  in  its 
application,  entirely  coincident  with  the  fame  term  as  applied 
by  Chriftians  to  the  fub-divilions  lubfifting  among  them- 
felves.  We  leem  invariably  to  ufe  it  of  thofe  who  form 
feparate  communions,  and  who  do  not  affociate  with  one 
another  in  religious  worfhip  and  ceremonies.  Thus  we  call 
Papifts,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  different  fedls,  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  their  difference  in  opinion,  as  becaufe  they 
have  eltablifhed  for  themfelves  different  fraternities,  to 
which,  in  what  regards  public  worfhip,  they  confine  them- 
felves ; the  feveral  denominations  above-mentioned  having 
no  intercommunity  with  one  another  in  facred  matters. 
High  church  and  low  church  we  call  only  parties,  becaufe 
they  have  not  formed  feparate  communions. 

In  tlie  Jewifh  fedls  (if  we  except  the  Samaritans)  there 
were  no  feparate  communities-  eredted.  The  fame  temple, 
and  the  fame  fynagogues,  were  attended  alike  by  Pharifees 
and  by  Sadducees.  Nay,  there  were  often  of  both  deno- 
minations in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  prieflhood. 

Another 
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Another  difference  was,  that  the  name  of  the  febl  was  not 
applied  to  all  the  people  who  adopted  the  fame  opinions, 
but  folely  to  the  men  of  eminence  among  them,  who  were 
•confidered  as  the  leaders  and  inftrublors  of  the  party.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  ufe  of  the  appellation  Pharifees,  which 
was  ufed  in  fcripture  and  alfo  by  Jofephus,  to  denote,  not 
the  followers,  but  the  leaders  of  the  Pharifees.  The  cafe 
was  fomewhat  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  Effenes  ; for 
they  entered  into  a lolemn  engagement,  by  which  they  con- 
fined theinfelves  to  a peculiar  mode  of  life,  that  fecluded 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind  ; and  they  may  therefore  be 
conlidered  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  the  Bene- 
dittir.es  or  Dominicans,  or  any  order  of  monks  or  friars 
among  the  Romani  (Is. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  the  Epi  files,  is  different  from  what  it  lias  been 
obferved  to  be  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 
In  order  to  account  for  this  difference,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  word  “ febl’’  has  always  fomething  relative  in  it  ; 
and  therefore,  in  different  applications,  though  the  general 
import  of  the  term  be  the  fame,  it  will  convey  a favourable 
or  an  unfavourable  idea,  according  to  the  particular  relation 
it  bears.  When  the  word  “ febl”  is  ufed  along  with  the 
proper  name,  by  way  of  diffinguilhing  one  party  from 
another,  it  conveys  neither  prail'e  nor  blame.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  febl  of  the  Pharifees,  the  febl  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  febl  of  the  Nazarenes  ; and  thus  we  may  fpeak  of  a Uriel 
febl,  or  a lax  febl,  or  even  of  a good  feci,  or  a bad  febl. 
If  any  thing  reprehenfible  or  commendable  be  fuggefted,  it 
is  fuggefted,  not  by  the  word  itfeevr,  but  by  the  words  con- 
ftrued  with  it.  Again,  it  may  be  applied  to  a formed  party 
in  a community,  confidered  in  reference  to  the  whole.  If 
the  community,  of  which  the  febl  is  a party,  be  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  not  to  admit  this  fub-divifion,  without  impairing 
and  corrupting  its  conftitution,  to  charge  them  with  fplit- 
tfng  into  febls  or  forming  parties,  is  to  charge  them  with 
corruption,  in  what  is  moft  effential  to  them  as  a fociety. 
Hence  arifes  the  whole  difference  in  the  word,  as  it  is  ufed 
in  the  hiftory,  and  as  it  is  ufed  in  the  epiftles  of  Peter  and 
Paul ; for  thefe  are  the  only  apoftles  who  employ  it.  In 
the  hiftory,  the  reference  is  always  of  the  firft  kind  ; in 
the  epiftles,  always  of  the  fecond.  In  thefe  the  apoftles 
addrefs  themfelves  only  to  Chriftians,  and  are  not  fpeaking 
of  febls  without  the  church,  but  either  reprehending  men 
for,  or  warning  them  againft,  forming  febls  among  them- 
felves, to  the  prejudice  of  charity,  to  the  production  of 
much  mifehief  within  their  community,  and  of  great  fcandal 
to  the  unconverted  world  without.  So  St.  Paul’s  words  to 
the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xi.  19.)  were  underftood  by  Chry- 
foftom,  and  other  ancient  expolitors.  In  both  applications, 
however,  the  radical  import  of  the  word  is  the  fame  ; but 
even  here,  it  has  no  neceffary  reference  to  doblrine,  true  or 
falfe.  Campbell’*  Preliminary  Differtations  to  the  “ Four 
Gofpels,  & c.’’  Suicer’s  Thef.  vol.  i.  p.  120.  124.  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  223,  See.  For  the  difference  be- 
tween herefy  and  fchifm,  fee  the  latter  article.  See  alfo 

Heretic. 

It  feems  difficult  in  the  law  of  England,  precifely  to  de- 
termine what  errors  amount  to  herefy,  and  what  not.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  ( 1 Hal.  P.  C.  384  ) defines  it  to  be  “ Sen- 
tentia  rerum  divinarum  humano  fenfu  excogitata,  palam  doc- 
ta  et  pertinaciter  defenfa.”  But,  fays  judge  Blackftone, 
here  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  particular  modes  of  belief 
or  unbelief,  not  tending  to  overturn  Chriftianity  itfelf,  or 
to  fap  the  foundations  or  morality,  are  by  no  means  the  objebl 
oi,  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftrate.  Others,  howevei,  con- 


tend for  a greater  latitude  on  this  fubjeft  than  the  learned 
judge  allows ; and  they  conceive,  that  opinions  relating  to 
religion,  and  more  particularly  the  tendency  of  fuch  opi- 
nions, do  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  guard  againft  the  pernicious  influence 
of  overt  abls,  that  diilurb  the  peace  and  undermine  the  fe- 
curity  and  exjltence  of  the  ftate  over  which  he  preiides.  In- 
deed, what  doctrines  fhould  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left, 
by  our  old  conftitution,  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
liaftical  judge,  who  had,  in  this  refpebl,  a moft  arbitrary 
latitude  allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an  he- 
retic given  by  L)  ndewode  (cap.  de  hoereticis)  extends  to  the 
fmallell  deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  holy  church  : “ hxre- 
ticus  eft  qui  dubitat  de  fide  Catholica,  et  qui  negligit  fer- 
vare  ea,  quse  Romana  ecclefia  llatuit,  feu  fervare  dccreverat.” 
Or,  as  the  ftatute  2 Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  expreffes  it  in  Englifli, 
“ teachers  of  erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
bleffed  determinations  of  the  holy  church.”  Very  contrary 
this,  to  the  ufage  of  the  firft  general  councils,  which,  defined 
all  heretical  doblrines  with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  exacl- 
nefs.  And  what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifhment, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  The  fan&imo- 
nious  hypocrify  of  the  canonifts  at  firft,  indeed,  went  no  far- 
ther than  enjoining  penance,  excommunication,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  deprivation  for  herefy  ; though  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded boldly  to  imprifonment  by  the  ordinary,  and  coniifca- 
tion  of  goods  in  pws  ufus.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  had 
prevailed  upon  the  weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the 
civil  power  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy 
not  only  a temporal,  but  even  a capital,  offence  ; the  Romilh 
ecclefiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they 
pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  fhifting  off  to  the  fecular  arm  the 
odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; with  which  they  them- 
felves were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  intermeddle.  Nav, 
they  pretended  to  intercede  and  pray  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
vibled  heretic,  “ lit  citra  mortis  periculum  fententia  circa 
earn  moderator well  knowing,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  were  delivering  the  unhappy  viblim  to  certain  death. 
Hence  the  capital  puniftiments  on  the  ancient  Donatifts  and 
Manichieans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Juftinian  (Cod. 
1.  i.  tit.  5.)  ; hence  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric, mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons, 
without  diftinblion,  to  be  burnt  with  fire,  who  were  con- 
vibledot  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame  em- 
peror, in  another  conftitution,  ordained,  that  if  any  tem- 
poral lord,  when  admonilhed  by  the  church,  fhould  neglebl 
to  clear  his  territories  of  heretics,  within  a year,  it  fhould 
be  lawful  for  good  Catholics  to  feize  and  occupy  the  lands, 
and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  heretical  pofTeffors.  And 
upon  this  foundation  was  built  that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long 
claimed  and  fo  fatally  exerted  by  the  pope,  of  difpofing 
even  of  the  kingdoms  of  refrablory  princes  to  more  dutiful 
fons  of  the  church.  Whillt  Chriftianity  was  thus  deformed 
by  the  dxmon  of  perfecution  on  the  continent,  it  was  not 
likely  that  our  own  ifland  fhould  altogether  efcape  the  fame 
fcourge.  We  therefore  find  among  our  ancient  precedents 
(F.  N.  B.  269.)  a writ  “de  hseretico  comburendo,”  which 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  it- 
felf. The  conviblion  of  herefy,  however,  by  the  common 
law,  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the 
archbifhop  himfelf  in  a provincial  fvnod,  and  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fhould  pleafe  with 
him  ; fo  that  the  crown  had  a controul  over  the  fpiritual- 
power,  and  might  pardon  the  convibl  by  iffuing  no  procefe 
againft  him;  the  writ  “ de  hametico  comburendo”  being  not 

a writ 
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a writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by  the  fpecial  direction  of  De  Haretico  Comlurendo  ; but  he  forfeited  neither  lands  Tioir 
the  king  in  council,  (i  Hal.  P.  C.  395.)  But  in  the  goods:  but  though  this  writ  is  now  abolifhed,  and  all- the 
..reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  clergy,  availing  themfelves  of  the  old  flatutes  which  gave  a power  to  arreft  orimprifon  perfons 
king’s  dubious  title  for  an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  ob-  for  herefy,  or  introduced  any  forfeiture  on  that  account,  are 
. tained  an  ad  of  parliament,  2 Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  by  virtue  repealed;  yet  by  the  common  law,  ftill  in  force,  an  obftinat* 
of  which  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a heretic  may  be  imprifoned  by  force  of  the  writ  De  Excom- 
fynod,  might  convid  of  heretical  tenets  ; and  unlefs  the  municato  Capiendo , till  htf  make  fatisfadion  to  the  church* 
convid  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if,  after  abjuration,  he  re-  The  civil  magiftrate  has  ftill  a power  of  interpofing  with  re- 
lapfed,  the  fheriff  was  bound,  “ ex  officio,’'  if  required  by  gard  to  one  fpecies  of  herefy;  for,  by  Hat.  9 and  10 
the  biihop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  vidim  to  the  flames,  Will.  III.  cap.  32.  if  any  perfon,  educated  in  the  Chriftian 
without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  After-  religion,  and  having  made  profefiion  of  the  fame,  fhall  by 
wards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion  began  to  ad-  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the 
vance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiallics  was  fomcwhat  mode-  Chriftian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  fcriptures  to  be  of 
rated  ; for  though  what  herefy  is,  was  not  then  precifely  divine  authority,  or  deny  any  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  holy 
defined,  yet  wc  are  told  in  fome  points  what  it  is  not ; thus  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain  that  there  are  more  Gods 
the  llatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14.  declared,  that  offences  than  one,  he  fhall  for  the  firft  offence  be  rendered  incapable 
againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not  herefy,  and  the  ordinary  is  of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  truft  ; and  for  the  fecond, 
re (l rained  from  proceeding  upon  mere  fufpicion,  /.  e.  unlefs  be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  adion,  being 
the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witneffes,  or  an  indid-  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands,  and  {hall 
ment  of  herefy  be  firft  previoufly  found  in  the  king’s  courts  fuffer  three  years  imprifonment  without  bail.  But  if,  within 
of  common  law;  yet  in  fix  years  afterwards,  the  flat,  four  months  after  the  firft  convidion,  the  delinquent  will,  in 


31  Hem  VIII.  cap.  14.  eftablifhed  the  fix  moft  conte fled 
points  of  popery,  viz.  tranfubftantiation,  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monadic  vows,  the  facri- 
ficc  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confeffion ; and  farther 
enaded  and  declared  all  oppugners  of  the  firft  to  be  heretics, 
and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ; and  of  the  five  laft  to  be  felons, 
and  to  fuffer  death.  By  flat.  1 Eliz.  cap.  z.  all  former 
flatutes  relating  to  herefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the 
jurif diction  of  herefy  as  it  flood  at  common  law,  viz.  as  to 
the  inflidion  of  common  ccnfurcs  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  burning  the-  heretic,  in  the  provincial  fynod 
only  (5  Rep.  23.  12  Rep.  56.  92.)  ; or,  according  to  fir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  the  diocefan  alfo  ; but  in  either  cafe  the 
writ  is  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but  grantable 
or  otherwife,  merely  at  the  king’s  diferetion.  1 Hal. 
P.  C.  405.  (See  De  Hjeretico  Comlurendo.')  By  this  fta- 
tute  the  term  herefy  is  reftrained  to  fuch  tenets  as  are  either 
determinable  by  the  words  of  the  canonical  feripture,  or  by 
one  of  the  four  firft  general  councils,  or  by  fome  other 
council  which  has  only  uled  the  exprefs  words  of  feripture, 
or  by  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  the  convocation. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  convocation  may,  and  always  might, 
declare  what  opinions  are  heretical,  and  that  a conviction 
before  them  was  anciently  a good  foundation  for  the  writ  De 
ldecretico  Comburendo  ; but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  can,  at 
this  day,  convene  and  convid  a heretic.  A biihop,  but  no 
other  fpiritual  judge,  may  punifh  a heretic  by  church  cen- 
furcs ; and  a convidion  before  him  was,  as  fome  fay,  an- 
ciently a good  foundation  for  the  writ  De  Haretico  Ccmlu- 
reudo.  But  the  temporal  courts  cannot  puniih  a heretic,  as 
fuch,  but  only  as  a diflurber  of  the  public  peace  ; yet  fuch 
courts  may  incidentally  take  knowledge  whether  a tenet  be 
heretical  or  not  ; as  anciently,  where  bifliops  grounded  their 
commitment  of  a man  as  an  heretic  on  2 Hen.  IV.  which 
empowered  them  to  imprifon  for  herefy  ; or  even  at  this  day, 
where  a bifhop  pleads  to  a quare  imp:  dit,  that  he  refufed  the 
clerk  for  herefy  ; in  both  which  cafes  the  temporal  courts 
will  relieve  the  party,  unlefs  the  particular  point  charged 
againft  higt  be  ftt  forth,  and  fuch  point  appear  to  be  here- 
tical. But  regularly,  the  temporal  courts  cannot  determine 
what  is  herefy  ; and  therefore  if  a man  thinks  himfelf  ag- 
grieved by  a luit  in  the  fpiritual  court  pro  falute  animee,  for 
herefy,  his  moft  proper  remedy  is  by  appeal,  not  prohibition. 
Anciently,  an  heretic  convidt,  refilling  to  abjure,  or  re- 
lapfing  after  abjuration,  might  be  burnt  by  force  of  the  writ 


open  court,  publicly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  difeharged  at 
once  from  all  difabilities.  It  is  the  wifh  of  many,  however, 
that  in  an  age  of  unreftrided  inquiry,  and  in  a country  that 
may  juftly  boaft  of  the  prevalence  of  knowledge,  and  libe- 
rality of  fentiment,  our  ftatute  books  may  be  reflated  from  the 
opprobrium  of  penal  laws  in  the  province  of  religion. 

Heresy  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  by  extenfion,  for  a pro- 
pofition  that  is  notorioufly  falfe  in  fome  other  feienee. 

Thus  it  is  a herefy  in  morals  to  lay',  that  a man  muft  be 
ungrateful.  It  is  a herefy  in  geometry  to  fay,  that  two  tri- 
angles, whofe  angles  are  equal,  are  not  fimilar. 

HERETIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  one  that  fets  up  to  be 
the  head,  or  chufes  to  join  himfelf  to  a particular  religious 
feci.  ; 

Heretic,  in  a bad  fenfe,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Whitby,  Fofter,  and  many  others,  is  one  who  knowingly 
efpoufes  a falfe  dodrine,  is  infincere  in  his  profeflion,  and 
afferts  and  defends  what  he  is  convinced  is  contrary  to 
Chriftianity,  and  confequently  fupports  the  intereft  of  a 
faction,  in  order  to  ferve  fome  bad  defigns.  According  to 
this  opinion,  a heretic  not  only  entertains  wrong  fentiments 
of  Chriftianity,  but  doth  this  wilfully,  and  with  an  ill  inten- 
tion ; fo  that  no  mere  error  of  the  judgment  can  be  herefy, 
and  no  honeft  man,  who  is  not  condemned  of  himfelf,  can 
poffibly  be  a heretic.  Thofe  who  are  of  this  opinion,  and 
particularly  Dr.  Fofter,  in  his  controverfy  with  Dr.  Steb- 
bing,  infers  from  the  above  ftatement  of  the  apoftle’s  fenfe 
of  the  term  heretic  (Tit.  iii.  10,  ii.),  who  is  faid  to  be 
f elf -condemned  (adloxzlxx^lo;),  that  as  none  can  ordinarily  tell 
who  is  f elf -condemned  without  the  gift  of  difeerning  fpirits, 
the  ufe  of  this  rule  was  peculiar  t©  the  apoftle’s  time.  The 
chief  argument  in  fupport  of  this  interpretation  is,  not  fo 
much  that  fuch  a perfon  is  faid  to  fin,  but  that  he  is  faid  to 
be  ailoxa.lax;floe,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fignify  condemned  by 
Isis  own  confcience.  But  Dr.  Stebbing  thinks  the  meaning  is, 
that  fuch  a perfon  does  not,  like  many  other  offenders, 
ftudy  to  conceal  his  crime,  and  thereby  oblige  others  to 
prove  it,  but  that,  openly  declaring  and  maintaining  his  fen- 
timents, he  is  acculed  and  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth  : compare  Heb.  :<i.  7.  Matt.  xii.  41,42.  Ads,  xiii. 
46.  where  perfons  are  faid  to  be  condemned  by  thofe  who 
furnifh  out  matter  for  their  condemnation  : compare  Job,  xv. 
6.  Luke,  xix.  22. 

Againft  Dr.  Fofter’s  explanation  of  the  term  heretic. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  urged  feveral  objedions,  which  he  con- 
ceives 
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•ceives  to  be  infuperable.  It  is  not,  he  foys,  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  criticifm  to  aflign,  without  any  evidence  from  ule,  a 
meaning  to  a concrete  term  which  does  not  fuit  the  fenfe  of 
the  abllraCt.  ‘Aijsg-k  i3  the  abftradt,  oco;  tlic  concrete. 

If  could  be  fhewn,  in  any  inltance,  to  mean  the  pro- 

feifion  and  propagation  ot  opinions  not  believed  by  him  who 
profelfes  and  propagates  them,  it  might  be  admitted  that 
clie  ltKo;  might  denote  the  profeflbr  or  propagator  of  fuch 
opinions.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  any  cafe, 

fcriptural,  claflical,  or  eccleiiaitical,  ever  bore  that  meaning  ; 
thert  is,  therefore,  a very  ihrong  probability  againit  the 
fenfe  given  by  Foiter,  See.  to  the  word  dtgshxo;.  Beiides,  this 
word,  though  it  occurs  but  once  in  feripture,  is  very  common 
in  ancient  Chriilian  writers,  but  has  never  been  faid,  in  any 
one  of  them,  to  bear  the  meaning  which  Dr.  FoP.t  r has 
affixed  to  it.  Moreover,  the  apoilolical  precept  explained 
in  this  way  is  of  little  or  no  ufe.  Who  can  know  whether 
a man’s  belief  in  the  opinions  which  he  profefles  be  fincere 
or  hypocritical  ? Titus,  it  may  be  faid,  had  the  gift  of 
difeerning  fpirits,  and,  therefore,  might  know.  Was  the 
precept,  after  his  life-time,  to  be  of  no  tervicc  in  the  church  ? 
This  feems  to  be  incredible,  efpecially  as  there  is  no  other 
direction  in  the  chapter,  or  even  in  the  Epiftle,  which  re- 
quires a fupernatural  gift  to  enable  men  to  follow  it.  To 
what  purpofe  enjoin  us  to  “avoid  a heretic,”  if  it  be  im- 
poffible  without  a miracle  to  know  him  ? Although  we 
cannot  affirm,  that  fuch  a fpecies  of  hypocrify  as  Foiter 
makes  effential  to  the  charafter  has  never  appeared,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  it  very  rarely  appears.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  vanity  and  ambition  to  make  a man  exert  him- 
felf  in  gaining  profelytes  to  his  own  notions,  however 
trifling,  and  however  raffily  adopted.  But  it  is  not  a na- 
tural effedt  of  this  paffion  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  opi- 
nions which  the  promoter  does  not  believe,  and  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  which  he  has  no  previous  inducement  from 
intereft.  It  is  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  application  of  the 
term  aidoxal ctxgflo;,  or  ^elf-condemned,  that  a factious  or  tur- 
bulent temper,  like  any  other  vicious  difpolition,  can  never 
be  attended  with  peace  of  mind,  but,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
influence  of  felf-deceit,  which  is  not  greater  in  regard  to 
this  than  in  regard  to  other  vices,  mud,  oil  account  of  the 
mortal  wounds  it  gives  to  peace  and  love,  often  be  difquieted 
by  the  llings  of  confeience.  In  fliort,  the  when 

that  term  is  applied  to  a perfon  profeffing  Chriftianity,  is 
the  man  who,  either  from  pride,  or  from  motives  of  am- 
bition or  intereft,  is  led  to  violate  the  important  precepts  of 
our  Lord,  recorded  Matt,  xxiii.  8.  io.  We  may  here  ob- 
ferve  further,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  after 
the  completion  of  the  .canon,  the  word  citgfiixo;  was  not 
always  limited  (as  the  word  heretic  is  in  modern  ufe)  to 
thofe  who,  under  fome  form  or  other,  profefs  Chriftianity. 
At  prefent,  we  invariably  diilinguifli  the  hereLic  from  the 
.infidel.  The  firft  is  a corruptor  of  the  Chriilian  doctrine, 
of  which  he  profefles  to  be  a believer  and  a friend  ; the 
fecond,  a declared  unbeliever  of  that  dodtrine,  and,  confe- 
quent’ly,  an  enemy ; whereas,  in  the  times  above  referred 
to,  the  head  of  a fadtion  in  religion,  or  in  ethics  (for  the 
term  feems  not  to  have  been  applied  at  firft  to  the  inferior 
members),  the  founder,  or  at  lealt  a principal  promoter  of 
a fedt  or  party,  whether  within  or  without  the  church  ; 
that  is,  whether  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  difciples 
of  Chrift,  or  of  thole  who  openly  denied  him,  was  indif- 
criminately  termed  cagfuxo;.  For  want  of  duly  attending  to 
this  difference  in  the  ancient  application  of  the  word,  it  has 
been  confufedly  and  inconliftently  uted  by  ecclcflallical 
jfcilloriaas.  Thus  Dofitheus,  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  and 
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fome  others,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  ancient  Iw> 
reties  ; whereas,  they  were  deniers  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  every 
fenfe,  and  avowed  oppofers  of  the  gofpel.  Neverthelels, 
the  primitive  writers  called  them  heretics  ; and,  therefore, 
their  fenfe  of  the  word  5 hAnxo;  did  not  coincide  with  ours. 
.Upon  the  whole,  we  obferve,  that  the  heretics,  whom,  in 
the  New  Teftament,  we  are  directed  to  avoid,  were  not 
the  humble,  model!,  and  peaceable,  though  erroneous 
Chriftians,  who  adhered  to  the  authority  of  Chrift,  and  de- 
lired  to  know  and  do  his  will  ; but  the  proud,  pragmatical, 
turbulent  party-men,  who  dillurbed  and  divided  the  church 
by  their  impofitions  and  innovations,  on  the  terms  of  bro- 
therly affedtion  and  Chriilian  communion,  and  by  affuming 
an  authority  over  their  fellow  Chriilians.  Herefy,  in  the 
fenfe  of  feripture,  doth  not  confift  in  Ample  errors  ; nor 
were  thofe  heretics  who  were  anathematized  and  perfecuted  ; 
but  only  thofe  who  anathematized  and  perfecuted  others, 
refilling  to  acknowledge  them  for  true  Chriltians,  on  account 
of  their  fuppofed  or  real  millakes  ; agreeably  to  this  fenfe 
of  the  appellation,  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hallet,  that  all 
heretics  are  fcclaries  ; that  no  doctrine  alone  can  conllitute 
a perfon  a heretic;  and  that  the  pope  is  the  greatell  heretic 
in  the  world.  See  Hallet’s  Notes,  &c.  vol.  iii.  dife.  ix. 
p.  390.  Furneaux’s  Letters  to  Judge  Blackitone,  p.  30. 

A real  heretic  is  properly  he  who  maintains  a falfe  opi- 
nion, out  of  a fpirit  of  obltinacy,  .faction,  or  hypocrify. 
A heretic  makes  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  bv  which  he  is 
diltingiiifhedfrom  an  Infidel,  Jew,  and  Idolater. 

A man  does  not  become  an  lieretic  by  doing  a tiling  con- 
demned or  forbidden  by  the  Gofpel,  and  of  confequencc 
repugnant  to  the  Chriltian  faith  ; but  by  a Itiff,  dilin- 
genuous,  wilful,  turbulent  adherence  to  an  opinion  oppolite 
to  fome  article  of  the  Chriltian  faith,  whether  it  regard  fpe- 
culation  or  practice. 

■Others,  however,  both  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  and 
in  modern  times,  have  extended  the  odious  appellation  of 
heretics  to  thofe  that  have  been  millakcn  in  judgment,  who 
have  erred  in  fundamentals,  or  doctrines  reckoned  of  the 
greatell  importance.  See  Heiiesy- 

The  fedts  of  heretics,  who  have,  at  different  times,  dif* 
turbed  the  church,  are  innumerable. 

The  emperor  Maximus,  vvlio  ufurped  the  throne  from  G re- 
dan, was  the  firft.  that  decreed  the  pains  of  death  to  heretics. 

By  our  own  law,  heretics  were  anciently  to  be  burnt.;  and 
there  was  a writ,  l)e  Harctico  Comlurtndo , which  lay  for 
that  purpofe. 

HERETOCHS,  among  our  Seixon  Ancejlors,  fignified  the 
fame  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  commanders  or  leaders 
of  their  armies.  See  DuKli. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  laws,  that  the 
military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes 
or  heretochs,  who  were  conllituted  through  every  province 
and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  felcdled  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  and  fuch  as  were  molt  remarkable  for  being 
fapieritesyjidelcs , & animo/i.  Their  duty  was  to  lead  and  re- 
gulate the  Englifh  armies,  with  a very  unlimited  power ; 
and  becaufe  ot  their  great  power  they  were  elected  by  the 
people  in  their  full  affembly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Iheriffs  were  elected. 

HERICOURT,  Louis  de,  in  Biography,  a lawyer  and 
man  of  learning,  was  born  at  Soiffons  in  1687.  He  applied 
himfelf  moft  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  and  in 
1712  was  appointed  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
In  1713  lie  was  affociated  with  the  writers  in  the  “ Journal 
des  Savans,”  in  which  liis  labours  were  much  approved. 
In  I7i9hepubliihed  a very  valuable,  and  as  it  proved,  a po- 
pular 
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pular  work,  entitled  “ Les  I.oix  Ecclefiaftiquc'  de  France, 
tnifes  dans  leur  Ordre  Nature!. '*  He  was  autlior,  likewife,  of 
a “ Trcatife  on  the  Sale  of  Immoveables  by  decree,*'  an 
“ Abridgment  of  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  by  P.  Tho- 
tnaffin,”  and  other  pieces.  He  died  in  1753,  having  be- 
hind him  a high  charafter  of  the  moll  unbleiniflied  integrity. 
His  poflhumous  works  were  publilhed  in  four  volumes,  4to. 
Moreri. 

HERISSON,  in  Fortifialijn , a beam  armed  with  iron 
fpikes,  the  points  whereof  are  turned  outwdrd,  fupported 
in  thc-middle  by  a (lake,  wherein  is  a pivot  on  which  it  turn?  ; 
it  ferves  as  a barrier  to  block  up  a paflagei 

Fieri  (Tons  are  frequently  placed  before  gates,  efpecially 
the  poflerns  of  a town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure  thofe  paf- 
fages  which  mu(l  of  necefiity  be  frequently  opened  and 
(hut. 

HERITAGE.  See  Inheritance. 

HERITIER,  Charles  Louis  l’,  De  Brutelle, 
in  Biography,  an  eminent  French  botaniil,  one  of  the  moll 
dillinguilhed  lludents  and  promoters  of  the  Linusean  princi- 
ples and  accuracy  in  his  own  country,  was  born,  of  an  opulent 
mercantile  family,  at  Paris  in  1746.  In  1772  he  was  ap- 
pointed fuperintendant  of  the  waters  and  foreits  of  the  Gene- 
ralil'e  of  Paris,  and  his  active  mind  being  turned  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  began  to  apply  to  botany,  with  a 
particular  view  to  the  knowledge  of  foreft-trees.  He  foon 
extended  his  enquiries  ; ftudied  the  works  of  Linnaeus  ; and 
became  one  of  the  mod  zealous  difciplcsof  the  illullrious 
Swede,  among  people  who,  prepoffefied  with  French  fyf- 
tems  and  French  importance,  could  fcarcely  conceive  that 
botany  could  make  any  progrefs  but  at  thcbeck  of  a Tourne- 
fort  or  a Jufiieu  ; great  names,  worthy  of  better  difciples ! 
No  wonder  if  l’Heritier  yielded  to  a contrary  bias.  A 
new  path  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  purfued  it  with  the 
ardour  natural  to  his  charafter.  His  countrymen  had  fat 
down  under  the  fading  laurels  of  Tournefort,  and  the  fcarcely 
expanding  ones  of  Bernard  de  Jufiieu.  He  direfted  their  at- 
tention, if  not  their  homage,  to  another  quarter.  If  they 
could  not  adopt  his  prejudices,  they  were  afiiamcd  not  to 
defend  their  own.  The  ilimulus  of  ambition,  the  calls  of 
filial  piety  and  patriotifm,  raifed  up  another  Jufiieu,  and  the 
world  fa  w,  1111789,  the  Genera  Plantarum  fecundum Or  dines 
Naturales  difpojita ; a work  whofe  publication  marks  an 
cpocha  in  philofophical  and  fyllematic  botany,  and  whofe 
merits  are  the  more  wonderful,  when  we  confider  that  the 
author  had  but  for  a few  years  paid  any  deep  or  confiderable 
attention  to  the  fciencc,  and,  but  for  the  above-mentioned 
caufes,  might  never  have  cultivated  it  at  all. 

When  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  knew  thefe 
able  men  at  Paris  in  1786  and  1787,  each  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  head  of  a fchool.  Broufionel,  who  had  iludicd  with 
fir  Joleph  Banks,  and  was  an  ardent  Linnaean,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  l'Heritier,  and  contributed  in  no  finall 
degree  to  urge  him  forward  in  his  career.  The  firll  fruit  of 
•his  labours  was  a fplendid  book,  with  finely  engraved  plates, 
entitled  Stirpes  Nov*,  of  which  the  firrt  fafciculus,  contain- 
ing eleven  plates  with  their  deferiptions,  appeared  in  1784. 
Some  copies  were  coloured  for  thofe  who  cliofe  to  have  them, 
but  the  author  himfelf  had  a prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  un- 
coloured botanical  works,  from  an  opinion  that  painted  ones 
were  fcldoin  fuificiently  cor  reft  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 
In  this  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  his  friend  Brouflbnet, 
and  of  the  Bankiian  fchool.  Contrary  fentiments  have 
jince  prevailed,  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  how  the  popular 
taile  for  coloured  books  in  natural  liiftory,  has  extended  the 
fame  fafliion  to  the  baby  library  ; though,  from  a compan- 
ion of  merits  in  the  execution,  fome  future  antiquarian  critic 
may  be  not  a little  puzzled  to  decide  which  \vere  theproto- 
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types,  and  which  the  copies.  (See  Figures  of  Plants.') 
Five  more  fafciculi  of  the  Stirpes  Nova  followed,  amounting 
to  eighty-four  plates  and  their  deferiptions  all  together.  They 
were  all  dated  either  178401-  1785,  though  many  of  them 
not  aftually  publilhed  till  ievcral  years  afterwards.  By  this 
the  author  gave  great  offence  to  the  abbe  Cavanilles  at  Ma- 
drid, who  was  at  the  fame  period  publifliing  upon  the  Mo- 
nade’phous  or  Mallow  tribe,  which  fills  one  of  l’Heritier’s 
lad  fafciculi.  Some  of  the  labours  of  the  worthy  Spaniard 
l'eemed  foreflalled,and  the  priority  of  his  names  infringed  upon. 
A paper  war  enfued,  in  which  we  cannot  but  think  juflice 
was  on  his  fide,  though  we  are  equally  certain  l’Heritier 
never  borrowed,  nor  could  want  to  borrow,  any  tiling  from 
him,  whofe  knowledge  and  whofe  performances  could,  ?4t 
that  period,  bear  no  edmparifon  with  his  own,  however 
eitimable  the  character  and  the  fubfequent  labours  of  the 
indefatigable  Cavanilles. 

To  fecure  to  himfelf  fome  of  his  own  difeoveries,  and 
efpecially  the  eflablifliment  of  certain  new  genera  and 
their  names,  l’PIeritier  contrived  a method  of  publifhing 
fucli  in  the  form  of  monographs,  with  one  or  two  plates  ; 
but  the  purpofe  ieems  imperfectly  anfwered,  thefe  publica- 
tions not  being  dated  at  all.  The  fubjefts  were  Louichca , 
Buchozia,  Michauxia , Hynicnopappus,  and  Virgilia.  We  have 
always  underllood  that  twelve  of  each  were  printed.  Plis 
biographer,  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  fays,  there  were  only- 
five,  and  that,  “ in  order  to  give  them  the  value  of  rarity,” 
by  which  only  fome  collectors  judge  of  books,  “ he  diftri- 
buted  the  copies  gratuitoufly  to  different  people,  fo  that  no 
individual  might  be  poffeffed  of  the  entire  colleftion.’’  Wc 
are  however  indebted  to  his  favour  for  the  whole  fee  complete, 
which  may  alio  be  feen  in  the  rich  library  of  fir  Joleph 
Banks.  A fixth  differtation  of  the  fame  kind  on  Kalilc  was 
preparing,  but  never  finifhed,  fo  that  one  proof  copy-  only 
was  in  exiftence,  which  was  fold  with  his  library  in  1802. 
The  catalogue  of  this  library  amounts  to  2957  articles.  Its 
poffeffor  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence  to  enrich  it,  and  he  al- 
lowed his  friends,  and  all  who  had  a tafte  for  the  fame  ftudy, 
to  confult  his  colleftion  without  reierve.  He  even  propofed 
at  one  time  to  dedicate  it  freely  to  public  ufe,  in  order 
to  fhame  the  government  of  the  day,  who  were  about  to 
render  venal  all  accefs  to  the  public  libraries  and  colleftions ; 
and  his  example  had  in  fome  meafure  the  effeft  of  defeating 
fo  fcandalous  a project. 

The  neighbourhood  and  the  gardens  of  Paris  were,  in 
his  time  at  lead,  by  far  too  confined  a field  for  the  afpiring 
genius  of  l’Heritier.  Prevented  by  infurmountable  obfla- 
cles  from  botanizing  in  remote  regions  himfelf,  he  expreffed, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Stirpes,  a wifh  that  fome  traveller  might 
entrufl  him  with  the  publication  of  his  difeoveries.  His  de- 
fire  was  not  entirely  fruitlefs.  Dorabeyr  returned  to  Paris  in 
1786  with  the  wreck  of  his  vaft  colleftions  made  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  in  vain  folicited  from  M.  de  Calonne  the  re- 
quiiite  afiiltanee  to  render  his  difeoveries  of  ufe  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  mini iler  and  the  government  had  other  things  to 
think  of.  The  horrors  of  impending  bankruptcy,  the  juft; 
fear  of  reformation  and  revolution,  all  alike  inevitable,  left 
them  neither  attention  nor  money  to  bellow  on  fciencc. 
They  allowed  their  amiable  king  to  fancy  he  was  doing  good 
by  patronizing  agriculture,  and  a medal  was  (truck  on  his 
giving  away  milch  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
whilll  a blood-fucking  hydra  was  draining  the  vitals  of  his 
people,  under  the  mafic  of  his  authority  and  even  of  his  vir- 
tues. We  have  already  related  (fee  Doaibey)  howl'He- 
ritier  obtained  the  herbarium  of  this  unfortunate  botaniil, 
and  how  his  aim  was  difappointed.  Cuvier  fays,  lie  brought 
back  from  England  the  manufeript  of  his  Peruvian  Flora 
complete,  and  that  fixty  drawings  were  finifhed,  and  many 
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engraved.  On  this  fubjed  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article 
can  give  no  information,  having  returned  from  the  continent 
but  a fliort  time  before  the  departure  of  l’Heritier.  He 
knows,  however,  that  the  latter  had  laboured  very  afiiduoufly, 
and  very  fecretly,  always  in  dread  of  fome  interruption  from 
his  government  ; and  that  the  few  fpecimens  lie  ventured  to 
give  his  friends  here,  out  of  Dombey’s  colledion,  were  all 
marked  as  given  by  M.  de  Buffon.  He  found  leifure,  during 
his  flay,  to  colled  from  the  Englifh  gardens  the  materials  of 
Iris  Sertum  Anglicism , a work  confiding  of  feveral  fafciculi, 
on  a fimilar  plan  to  his  Stirpes  Nova,  but  it  remains  unfinifhed. 
He  alfo  publifhed  a monograph  on  the  genus  Comm,  and 
the  plates  of  another  on  the  natural  family  of  G crania  ; fee 
that  article  and  Erodium.  The  letter  prefs  of  the  latter, 
though  reported  to  be  printed,  never  appeared.  He  aug- 
mented his  library  greatly  during  his  vilit  to  England,  and 
after  his  return,  and  fora  while  lived  happy  in  the  bofom  ol 
his  family,  dividing  his  attention  between  his  fcientific  pur- 
fuits,  and  thofe  public  duties  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak. 

The  fubjed  of  our  narrative  became  a Confedler  a la  Cotir 
des  Aides,  in  177 5,  and  was  for  a long  time  the  dean  of 
that  court,  being  perfonally  attached  by  various  ties  to  its 
chief,  M.  de  Malelherbes,  the  illuftrious  victim  to  its  duty 
in  the  doling  feene  of  Louis  XVI.  L’Heritier  loved  and 
emulated  the  aultere  public  virtue,  the  private  amiablenefs, 
and  the  univerfal  benevolence  of  this  great  man,  while  they 
agreed  even  in  their  tafte  for  botanical  amufements.  No 
wonder  that  fuch  characters  anticipated  good  from  the  pro- 
miiitig  dawn  of  the  French  revolution  ! L’Heritier  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  a judge  in  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  de- 
partment of  tiie  Seine,  and  is  recorded  to  have  fulfilled  its 
duties  with  the  mod  exemplary  reditude  and  incorrupti- 
bility. He  alfo  fat  from  time  to  time  as  a member  of  the 
reprefentative  body.  His  views  were  always  thofe  of  a true 
patriot,  the  corredion  of  abufes,  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws  in  their  genuine  force  and  purity  ; and  the  darling 
objed  of  his  emulation  was  the  uncorrupted  Britifh  consti- 
tution. “ In  a diort  time,”  faid  he,  in  1787  to  the  writer 
of  this,  “ \vc  may  poffiblv  hope  to  be  governed  as  you  are.’’ 
A few  years  afterwards  lie  wrote  “ our  elections  are  now' 
formed  on  the  Englidr  mettle  ; happy  if  in  pradtiee  they 
do  not  hereafter  become  too  much  fo  1” 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  advance  towards  the  dreadful 
catallrophe  of  his  life.  Pie  had  married,  in  1775,  an  efti- 
mable  woman  of  the  name  of  Dorc,  with  whom  he  paffed 
19  years  in  dome  die  happinefs.  She  died  in  1794,  leaving 
him  five  children.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  their  education, 
but  with  refpedt  to  one  of  them,  a foil,  his  parental  folicitude 
was  attended  with  little  fuccefs,  and  his  hopes  were  bladed 
in  a cruel  manner,  by  the  mod  refradlory  and  unprincipled 
condudt.  The  parent  returning  very  late  one  evening  in 
Augud,  we  believe  of  the  year  1800,.  from  a meeting  of  the 
National  Inkit  ute,  never  again  reached  his  own  domedic 
circle.  Plis  children  expeded  him  all  night  long  in  the 
greatell  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Some  favage  cries  of 
infult  or  exultation  were  overheard  in  the  filence  of  the 
night,  but  their  objed  was  not  difeovered  till  the  dawn  of 
morning,  when  the  murdered  body  of  the  father  of  the 
family  was  found  near  his  own  threfhold,  with  the  money 
and  other  valuables  which  he  carried  about  him  untouched. 
Nothing  certain  was  ever  difeovered,  or  at  lead  publifhed,  by 
the  police  or  government,  though  the  mod  horrible  fuipi- 
cions  arofe,  which  even-in  thofe  days  of  murder  and  atrocity 
excited  curio.fi ty,  if  not  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the  Parifians. 
“ Vague  and  contradictory  conjectures,”  fays  Cuvier, 
« arofe.”  He  declined  to  repeat  them,  nor  can  we  throw 
any  frelh  light  on  this  difultrous  hidory.  The  wretched 
fun  is  now  no  more.  S. 


HERITIERA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  late  Mr/* 
Dryander,  in  honour  of  the  able  French  botanid,  Charles 
Louis  l’Heritier  de  Brutelle,  whofe  hidory  is  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  As  he  was,  to  our  knowledge,  confulted 
about  the  orthography  of  the  name,  and  directed  that  the 
T fhould  be  dropped,  we  have  thought  it  bed  to  arrange 
his  own  biographical  article  in  the  fame  part  of  the  alphabet. 
— Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  54 6.  Schreb.  812.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  (Samadera  ; Giertn.  t.  156  ) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Monadclphia . Nat.  Ord.  Malvaceae,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  fmaller  than  the  female. — Cal. 
Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed.  Cor.  none. 
Stain.  Filament  in  the  centre  of  the  calyx,  columnar,  conic- 
awl-fhaped,  encircled  below  the  furnmit  with  from  five  to 
ten  minute  anthers,  united  into  a cylinder. 

Female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant,  larger. 

Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor • none.  Stain.  Filament  none  j 
anthers  ten,  feated  on  the  receptacle  at  the  bafe  of  the  ger- 
mens,  two  between  each,  didymous,  minute,  probably  bar- 
ren. Pi/1.  Germens  live,  half-ovate,  comprefied,  fir.Ooth  ; 
ftyles  conical,  fhort,  cohering  during  impiegnation  ; fligmas 
club-fliaped.  Peric.  Drupas  five,  widely  fpreading,  oval, 
of  one  cell  ; flattifh  above  ; convex  beneath  ; their  keel 
extended  into  a wing.  Seeds  folitary,  large,  nearly  glo- 
bular. 

Eli*.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Fi- 
lament columnar.  Anthers  from  five  to  ten,  below  the  top. 

Female,  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Germens 
five,  fefiile,  with  five  pair  of  barren  anthers  between  them. 
Drupas  five,  dry,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  H.  ht  tor  alls.  (Samandara ; Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  y. 
Liun.  Zeyl.  202.  Nagam  ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  6.  37. 
t.  21.) — Native  of  Ceylon  and  other  iflands  of  the  Fail 
Indies,  in  a wet  fandy  foil,  flowering  from  Angufl  to  No- 
vember, and  bearing  fruit  in  March  and  April.  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  procured  it  for  the  Kew  garden  in  1780,  where  it 
became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Looking-glafs  plant,  on 
account  cf  the  lilvery  under  fide  of  its  leaves,  fuggelling 
fome  idea  of  the  back  of  a looking-glafs.  Rheede  delcribes-’ 
it  as  a tree,  of  the  tbicknefs  of  a man’s  body,  and  four  tines 
the  human  height,  with  a grey  bark,  and  white  wood,  with 
reddilh  pith.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  coriaceous,  alter- 
nate, tlaikcd,  a fpan  long,  fo  mew  bat  ovate,  blnntifli,  and 
entire  ; fmooth  and  green  on  the  upper  lide  ; of  a filvery 
grey,  fomething  like  Eippoph'de,  or  Eleagnus,  beneath. 
Flowers  fir.all,  reddilh,  numerous,  in  axillary  panicles,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  a Stcrculia,  nor  are  the  fruits  of  tliefe  genera 
difiimilar  in  appearance,  but  the  prefent  conJills,  not  of 
burlting  follicles,  but  of  a dry  dole  drupa,  with  one  feed.. 
The  cavity,  however,  is  rather  larger  than  the  feed,  which 
raifes  a doubt  refpeding  the  propriety  of  its  denomina- 
tion. 

HERMJEA,  ‘Epjuaiat,  in  Antiquity , a feftival  obferved  in 
honour  of  Mercury  : yet  there  were  feveral  folemnities  of 
this  kind,  fome  celebrated  in  Peloponnefus,  others  in  Bccotia, 
Crete,  & c.  See  Pott.  Archxol.  Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
tom.  i.  p.  896. 

In  Crete,  during  the  celebration  of  the  hermren,  the  mailers 
ferved  their  Raves  at  table.  This  cultom  obtained  likewife 
among  the  Athenians  and  Babylonians,  as  alfo  amono-  the 
Romans  witnefs  the  Saturnalia , which  fee. 

HERMANN,  James,  in  Biography,  a Swifs  profelTor  of 
moral  and  natural  law,  who  flourilhed  in  the  *>7:h  and  1 8th 
centuries,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1678,  at  the  univerfily  of 
which  place  he  Itudied,  and  took  his  degrees.  He  went 
through  a courfc  of  divinity,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Chriilian  miniftry  in  1701.  He  was  chiefly  attached  to 
mathematical  itudies,  and  was  one  cf  the  molt  diflinguiflied- 
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pupils  of  James  Bernouilli.  He  publilhed,  in  1700,  a defence 
of  the  principles  of  the  “ Differential  Calculus,”  againil  the 
objections  of  the  famous  Nicinventyt.  After  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  miniftry  he  travelled  for  improvement 
through  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  England  : and  on 
his  return  to  Baiil  devoted  himfelf  with  renewed  ardour  to 
the  mathematical  fciences.  In  1 707,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Leibnitz,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics 
at  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
difeharged,  with  great  reputation,  for  about  fix  years.  Fie 
next  obtained  from  the  king  of  Prufiia  the  mathematical 
profefforlhip  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  1724,  Peter 
the  Great  appointed  him  mathematical  profeffor  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  De  Lille,  he  was  com- 
miluoned  to  draw  up  “ An  Abridgment  of  the  Mathema- 
tics,” which  was  publilhed  in  the  French  language.  The 
departments  executed  by  M.  Hermann  were  thole  on  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry,  and  fortification.  In  1731 
he  returned  to  Bal'd,  where  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  na- 
tural and  moral  law.  Upon  his  quitting  St.  Peterfburg, 
the  emprefs  Anne  fettled  on  him  a coniiderable  penlion, 
upon  the  condition  of  his  tranfmitting,  from  time  to  time, 
mathematical  dilfertations  to  Peterfburg,  for  infertion  in 
the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy.”  He  lived  but 
a lhort  time  to  enjoy  the  favours  and  honours  liberally  be- 
llowed on  him,  being  carried  off  by  a fever  in  1733,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  chiefly  on 
fubjeCts  connefted  with  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy. 
He  was  elected  a foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  Morcri. 

Heumaxn,  Paul,  a celebrated  botanilt,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Having  refided  fome  time  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  efpecially 
at  Ceylon,  where  he  praCtifed  as  a phyfician,  he  was  induced 
to  re-vifit  Europe  in  1679,  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  him  to  fill  the  botanical  profefforlhip  at  Leyden,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  botanical  garden 
ollahlifhed  in  that  univerfity.  Having  entered  upon  his 
charge,  he  profecuted  the  duties  of  it  with  fo  much  zeal,  that 
he  loon  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  plants  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  pred.-ceffors  during  150  years.  Her- 
mann had  the  honour  of  being  the  firit  in  Holland  who 
adopted  a fyllem  of  botany  founded  on  the  fruftification, 
partly  following  the  arrangement  of  Morifon,  and  partly 
that  of  Ray.  hi  is  works  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
and  neatnefs  of  his  figures,  containing  deferiptions  of  many 
new  plants  found  in  various  part3  of  the  world.  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1695. — Linnceus,  in  his  Clafes 
Plantarum , has  given  a lketch  of  the  Hermannian  fyllem, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Fruit. — He  divided  plants,  in  the 
firll  place,  either  from  their  having  naked  feeds,  or  feeds  in- 
doled  in  a capfule  ; lie  fub-divided  the  former  according  to 
the  number  of  feeds,  and  the  latter  according  to  the  number 
of  cells.  Having  thus  begun  upon  the  principle  of  arrang- 
ing plants  by  their  fruit,  he  adhered  to  the  fyllem  with  more 
pertinacity  than  either  Ray  or  Morifon  themfelves. — The 
firll  work  he  publilhed  was  a “ Catalogue  of  the  Leyden 
Garden,”  in  the  year  1687,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
during  the  feven  years  of  his  curatorlhip,  he  had  fo  improved 
the  garden  by  treafures,  brought  both  from  the  Eall  and 
Well  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  conftru&ing  of  lloves,  green- 
houfes,  &c.,  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  firll  in  Holland. 
Many  of  thefe  new  plants  were  deferibed  and  figured  by  him, 
particularly  feveral  new  and  rare  Geraniums.  This  work 
was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  8vo.  in  1720,  under  the  title  of 
“ Iudex  Plantarum  qua*  in  horto  Leidenli  aluntur,”  to  which 
Boerhaave  added  a hillory  of  the  garden.  To  Hermann 
may  be  aferibed,  on  the  authority  of  Shcrard,  the  following 


work,  Flora  Lugeltinobalava Jlores , though  publiflicd  under 
the  name  of  Zumbach.  In  this  was  developed  his  whole 
method  of  clalfilication,  which  Boerhaave  nearly  followed. — 
In  the  year  1695,  a work,  entitled  Flora  Lugdunobatava , 
was  begun  to  be  printed,  but  after  a few  {beets  were  taken 
off,  its  author’s  death  put  a Hop  to  any  further  continuation 
of  it. — At  this  time  the  Paradifus  Batavus  was  in  a Hate  of 
forwardnefs,  and  it  was  publilhed  in  8vo.,  as  a pofthumous 
work,  about  three  years  afterwards. — It  was,  however,  reprint- 
ed in  quarto  in  the  year  1 705,  having  been  edited  by  William 
Sherard,  at  the  expence  of  Hermann’s  widow,  who  is  never- 
thelefs  delcribed  by  fome  as  an  unprincipled  woman,  un- 
worthy of  fo  celebrated  a hulbaud. — Many  of  the  plants  are 
fcarce  ones,  or  altogether  new  ; fome  are  merely  named, 
others  beautifully  delineated  and  engraved.  A catalogue  is 
fubjoined,  Ihewing  what  plants  the  author  intended  to  have 
given  in  the  following  volumes,  had  he  lived  to  go  on  with 
the  work. — This  indefatigable  man  left  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  papers  and  dried  plants,  the  latter  of  which  came  into 
the  poffeffion  of  J.  Burmann,  (fee  the  article  Buumaxn,  J.) 
and  formed  the  corner-llone  of  his  Thefaurus  Zeylanicut , 
publilhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1737.  Thefe  fame  plants 
came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Linnaeus  for  a time,  and 
from  them  his  Flora  Zeylanica  was  compofed.  They  are 
now  finally  the  property  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. — The  fubjedi 
of  our  memoir  paid  much  attention  to  the  medical  qualities 
of  plants,  as  many  of  his  tracls  indicate.  Betides  the  books 
above  alluded  to,  he  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works. 

Mufaei  Indici  catalogus,  continens  varia  exotica  animalia, 
infedla,  vegetabilia,  mineralia,  quae  collegerat,  1711,  8vo. 

Lapis  Lydius  Materiae  Medicae,  1704.,  8vo. 

Mufaeum  Zeylanicum  (unfinithed). 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Capitis  Bonse  Spei  (unedited). 

Befides  this  lilt,  he  wrote  various  botanical  and  medical 
tracts  which  are  of  lefs  moment,  and  fome  of  which  are  fuper- 
feded  by  the  former.  Hater’s  Bibl.  Bot.  Linnaei  Claffes 
Plantarum.  Moreri  Didl. 

HERMANNI^,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Tournefort> 
in  honour  of  his  learned  contemporary  and  correfpondent,- 
Paul  Hermann,  M D.  who  fent  him  the  original  fpecies, 
Linnaeus’s  H.  hyjfopifolia. — Tourn.  lull.  656.  t.  432.  Linn. 
Gen.  348.  Schreb.  453.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  589.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.  v.  2.  41 1.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  1 10.  Juff.  289.  Lamarck.  Ill uitr.  t.  570.  Cavan. 
Dili.  327.  Gaertn.  t.  112. — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia. 
Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Colunuiifera,  Linn.  1 iliacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  permanent, 
roundilh,  inflated,  five-cleft,  its  fegments  inflexed.  Cor.  of 
five  petals,  rolled  fpirally  contrary  to  the  fun  ; their  claws 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  bordered  at  each  fide  with  a little 
membrane,  whofe  edge  meets  with  the  oppoiite  one  of  the 
fame  claw,  fo  as  to  form  a nectariferous  tube  ; limb  fpread- 
ing,  broadilh,  obtufe.  S/am.  Filaments  five,  broadilh,  very 
fiightly  united  together  in  their  lower  part ; anthers  eredl, 
pointed,  cohering.  Pif.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh,  with 
five  fides  and  five  angles ; ityles  five,  thread-lhaped,  clofe 
together,  tapering,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  lirnple. 
Peric.  Capfule  roundilh,  live-fided,  of  five  cells,  opening  at 
the  top.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  oblique, 
partly  tubular  at  their  bafe.  Filaments  lanceolate.  Styles 
live.  Capfule  of  five  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Linnseu-',  who,  to  the  original  one,  adds  five  fpecies,  in 
his  llorlus  Clijfortianus , the  lait  of  which  indeed  is  now 
Mahernia  pinna/a,  juflly  notices  the  great  propriety  of  de- 
dicating a genus,  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  a 
4 S 2 man. 
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man,  who,  hy  the  fine  African  plants  with  which  he  enriched 
the  gardens  of  Holland,  revived  a tafte  for  botany  in  that 
country,  that  has  ever  fince  been  continued  . Numerous 
fpecies  of  Hermanma  have  fubfequently  been  difcovered,  all 
from  the  fame  prolific  region.  The  lait  edition  of  the  Lin- 
mean  Syllemata,  by  Murray,  comprehends  17  ; Wiildenow 
has  30.  There  is  a perpetual  ambiguity  betwixt  this  genus 
and  Mahernta,  of  which  latter  Wiildenow  reckons  up  eight 
fpecies. — Thunberg,  who  unites  the  two  genera,  has  but  27 
in  all. 

We  fliall  fubjoin  a few  examples  of  Hermann], a. 

H.  althaifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  941.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  307. 
Cavan.  Dili  t.  179.  t.  2.  (PI.  aurea  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr. 
v.  2.  46.  t.  214.  Ivetmia  africana  frutefeens,  foliis  mollibus 
et  incanis,  flore  fpirali  fulphureo  ; Commel.  Hort.  v.  2. 
157.  t.  79  ) — 1. eaves  ovate,  crenate,  plaited,  downy.  Lower 
ftipulas  ovate  ; upper  elongated.  Calyx  bell-fnaped,  angular. 
— This,  like  all  the  roll,  as  we  have  faid,  is  a native  of  the 
C'ipo,  and  is  very  common  in  green-houfes,  where  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  velvet  foftnefs  of  its  leaves,  like  that  of  the 
Marih-mallow,  and  its  numerous  drooping  flowers,  whole 
orange  petals  are  contralled  with  their  rough  ycllowifli 
calyx. 

H.  pTicaia.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  2.  (H.  althceifolia  ; Jacq. 
Hort.  Schonbr,  v.  2.  46.  t.  213.) — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  toothed,  plaited,  rugged,  rough.  Stipulas 
ovate,  acute,  three-ribbed. — Often  confounded  with  the  flrtt, 
but  its  leaves  are  larger,  greener,  and  rather  hairy  than 
downy.  The  JTipulas  are  broad,  often  three-cleft.  Mr. 
Mallon  feist  it  to  Kew,  among  other  things  collected  by  him 
at  the  Cape,  in  1774. 

H.  alnflolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  942.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  299. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  3.  22.  t.  291.  Mill.  Illultr.  t.  56. 
— Leaves  obovatc,  fomewhat  wedge-fliaped,  abrupt,  emar- 
ginate,  toothed.  Chillers  terminal,  compound  ; their  ftalks 
about  three-flowered. — One  of  the  mod  common  and  oldell 
of  our  cultivated  fpecies,  often  millaken,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
juftly  remarked,  for  the  grojflulariflolia  of  Linnseus.  It  differs’ 
from  the  two  former  in  its  imaller,  paler,  and  more  cluttered 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  nearly  naked  above  ; white  and 
downy  beneath. 

H . flammea.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  1.  69.  t.  129. 
Wilkl.  n.  17.— Leaves  wedge-fliaped,  abrupt,  fmooth  ; 
toothed  at  the  extremity.  Clutters  terminal  ; their  ftalks 
two-flowered.  Calyx  widely-fpreading. — This  is  happily 
named  from  the  flame-coloured  /lowers,  whole  petals  are 
itriped  with  deep  orange  and  yellow.  We  have  not  feen  it 
in  England. 

H.  lavandulflolici.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  942.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  304. 
Cavan.  Dilf.  t.  180.  f.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  46. 
t.  2:5 — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  downy. 
Stipulas  linear.  Calyx  angular. — This  was  in  tile  Eltham 
garden  before  1732,  and  is  now  very  common.  The  leaves 
are  pale  and  very  foft.  Flowers  pendulous,  orange-coloured, 
produced  frequently,  and  in  conilderable  plenty. 

H.  argentea — Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  clothed  with 
filvery  Harry  feales  ; their  fegmeuts  decurrent.  Flower- 
italks  fomewhat  racemofe,  elongated.  Angle-flowered. — We 
know  this  merely  by  an  indifferent  fpecimen,  given  11s,  from 
the  Leyden  garden  in  T7‘’6,  typrofeffor  David  Van  Royen, 
nor  can  we  meet  with  any  account  of  it.  The  leaves  convey 
f nne  idea  of  Lavandula  multiflula,  but  are  fmaller,  clothed 
withmofl  beautiful  filvery  ttarry  hairs  or  feales.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  variegated  with  orange  and  yellow.  Their 
calyx  is  fnort  and  bell-fhaped. 

HE RM ANNUS  Contractus,  in  Biography,  a learned 
and  pious  count  and  monk  of  Suabia,  to  whom  are  aferibed 
the  two  celebrated  hymns  in  the  Romifh  church,  “ Sa’ve 


Regina,’’  and  “ Alma  Redemptoris.”  He  had  the  reptrtif. 
tion  of  great  learning,  and  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  of  the- 
arts  and  fciences.  He  left  behind  him  a Chronicle,  a treatif  • 
on  Muflc,  in  two  parts,  and  a tract  on  the  Monochord.  He 
died  at  Alefhufen  in  1054.  He  was  a monk  of  St.  Gal,  and 
had  the  cognomen  of  Contra  Hus,  from  a general  contraction 
in  all  his  limbs. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  iVgu-cf.;.floV-,  a perfon  who 
has  both  the  fexes,  or  the  genital  parts  both  of  male  and 
female. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  h-:,  a com- 
pound of  Mercury,  and  A w.Tv , Venus;  q.  d.  a 

mixture  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  e.  of  male  and  fema'e. 
For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  Hermaphrodites  was  originally  a 
proper  name,  applied  by  the  heathen  mvthologitts  to  a 
fabulous  deity,  whom  forne  reprefent  as  a fon  of  Hermes T 
Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Venus  ; and  who,  being  defperately 
in  love  with  the  nymph  Salmacis,  obtained  of  the  gods  t<r 
have  his  body  and  tier’s  united  into  one.  Others  iuggeft, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  a compofition  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  thus  exhibiting  the  union  of  eloquence  or  of 
commerce,  reprefented  by  Mercury,  with  Plea  lure  or  Venus. 
Others  think  this  junction  intended  to  fhew,  that  Venus, 
Pleafure,  was  of  both  fexes  ; as,  in  effect,  the  poet  Calvus 
calls  Venus  a god. 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphrodites  .* 
anil  Tlieophrallus  affirms,  t hat  Aphroditos,  or  Venus,  is- 
Hermaphroditus  ; and  that,  in  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  flie  has 
a llatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a beard  like  a man.  The 
Greeks  alfo  call  hermaphrodites  aKgfl: 01,  androgyni,  q.  d.  men- 
wemen. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  free  martin,  has  lately" 
obferved,  that,  in  many  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  the 
male  and  female  parts  of  generation  are  found  to  be  united 
in  the  fame  animal,  which,  from  poffeflmg  botli  parts,  are 
called  hermaphrodite.  Thefe  hermaphrodites  he  divides  into 
the  natural  and  unnatural,  or  monftrous.  The  natural  kind 
belongs  to  the  inferior  and  more  Ample  order  of  animals  ; 
but  as  animals  become  more  complicated,  and  each  part  is 
more  confined  to  its  particular  life,  a feparation  of  the  two 
neceffary  powers  for  generation  takes  place  in  them  : and  lie 
apprehends  that  the  unnatural  kind  may  be  occaiionally  found 
among  every  tribe  of  animals  having  dillincl  fexes,  but  that 
it  is  more  common  in  fome  than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies 
has  the  fewett  ; but  in  the  horfe,  afs,  flieep,  and  cattle,  they 
are  very  frequent.  Piiil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  part  i.  p.  279,  Sea 
See  Free  Martin.  On  the  fuhjedt  of  hermaphrodites,  fee 
Iiermaphrodiflm  under  the  article  Generation. 

Divers  of  the  infeCt  and  reptile  kind  are  truly"  hermaphro- 
dites ; particularly  worms,  fnails,  &c. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  we  have  ait 
account  of  this  very  extraordinary"  kind  of  hermaphroditesy 
which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office  of  both  ar 
the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms,  round-tailed  worms 
found  in  the  inteflincs  of  men  and  horfes,  land-fnails,  and 
thofe  of  freffi  waters,  and  all  the  forts  of  leeches.  And  as 
all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and  without  bones,  M.  Poupart  con- 
cludes it  probable,  that  all  other  infedts,  which  have  thefe 
two  characters,  are  alfo  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling,  pradtifed  in  this  clafs  of  herma- 
phrodites, may  be  illuttrated  in  the  inflance  of  earth-worms* 
(Ray’s  Hitt.  Ir.fedt.  p.  2.)  Thefe  little  creatures  creep,  two 
by  two,  out  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  head  of 
the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being  thus 
ttretchcd  lengtliwife,  a little  conical  button  or  papilla  is 
tlirutt  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aperture  of  the 
other. 
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Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one  part  of  the  body  aiul 
female  in  another,  and  the  body  flexible  withal,  M.  Hom- 
ber-g  does  not  think  it  impofiible  but  that  an  earth-worm 
may  couple  with  ilfelf,  and  be  both  father  and  mother  of 
its  young ; an  obfervation  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly 
extravagant  ! 

Among  the  infects  of  the  foft  or  bonelefs  kind,  there  arc 
great  numbers  indeed  which  arc  fo  far  from  being  herma- 
phrodites, that  they  are  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are 
all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  produced  of  the 
eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  ; but  the  reafon  of  this  is  plain  ; 
thefe  are  not  animals  in  a perfect  date,  but  diiguifes  under 
winch  animals  lurk.  They  have  no  bufinefs  With  the  pro- 
pagating of  their  fpecies,  but  are  to  be  transformed  into 
animals  of  another  kind,  by  the  putting  off  their  feveral 
coverings,  and  then  only  they  are  in  their  perfect  Hate,  and 
therefore  then  only  fhew  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are 
always  in  the  diflindt  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 
Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  creatures,  which 
fhew  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  that  perfect  Hate  again.  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1707. 

Hermapiiuopite,  a term  frequently  applied  to  a large 
fort  of  waggon  in  fome  diftridts,  which  is  capable  of  being 
divided,  fo  us  to  conHitute  two  carts.  See  Waggon*. 

HERMAPOLLON,  ill  Antiquity,  a Hattie  or  figure 
conpofed  of  Mercury  and  Apollo,  reprefenting  a young 
man  with  the  fymbols  of  both  divinities,  viz.  the  petafus 
and  caducous,  with  the  bow  and  lyre. 

PI  ERMAS,  in  Biography,  the  author  of  an  ancient  book, 
called  the  “ Shepherd  or  Pallor,”  quoted  by  Irenocus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  others. 
It  was  written  in  Greek  at  or  near  Rome,  probably  about 
the  year  92,  a little  before  Domitian's  perfecution.  We 
have  only  a Latin  verfion  in  three  books  ; containing  four 
vifions,  twelve  commands,  and  ten  fimilitudes.  In  this 
book,  which  was  held  in  high  efiimation  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  there  are  many  allufions  to  our  genuine  books  of 
the  New  Tefiament,  though  they  are  not  cxprefsly  cited ; 
but  there  arc  none  to  any  apocryphal  gofpels  or  other  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  New  Tefiament.  The  befi  edition  of 
the  Latin  verfion  is  that  of  1698,  among  the  apofiolical 
fathers,  illufirated  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Cote- 
Ierius  and  Le  Clerc,  tranflated  by  archbifiiop  Wake.  The 
befi  edition  is  that  of  1710.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 

Heiimas,  in  Botany,  a name  of  whofe  meaning  its  author 
Linnaeus  has  left  no  account.  The  plant  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ‘Kopr.-,  Mercury.  Profeflor  Martyn  fuggefis 
that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  a prop,  or  founda- 

tion; but  its  application  here  is  not  evident. — Linn.  Mant. 
1163.  Schreb.  734.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Julf.  225. 
Lamarck.  Illufir.  t.  851.  Gtertn.  t.  85.  Clafs  and  order, 
Polygamia  Monotcia,  Linn,  (rather  Pentandria  Digynia . ) 
Nat.  Old.  Unibellfera. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  numerous  rays,  hcmifphe- 
rical ; partial  of  numerous  rays,  the  central  one  only  bear- 
ing a (lower,  the  refi  nearly  or  entirely  Herile.  General  in- 
volucrtim  of  numerous,  lanceolate,  Hiort,  permanent  leaves ; 
partial  of  about  two  lanceolate  ones,  as  long  as  the  um- 
bel. Perianth  obfolete,  of  five  teeth.  Cor.  Univerfal 
uniform;  partial  of  five  oblong-ovate,  eredt,  fiat,  undivided, 
equal  petals.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  thread-fiiaped,  (horter 
than  the  petals  ; anthers  oblong,  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be 
empty  and  ineffectual.  Pf.  Germen  inferior,  comprefied, 
larger  than  the  corolla;  Ityles  two,  thread-fliaped,  eredt, 
longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Fruit  or- 
bicular, emarginate  at  the  bale,  feparating  at  the  angles. 
Seeds  two,  orbicular,  fomewhat  hcart-lhaped,  ccnrpreiTed 
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nearly  flat,  bordered,  marked  with  one  longitudinal  ele- 
vated line. 

Such  are  the  terminal  umbels.  The  lateral  ones  are  finaller 
and  later,  entirely  male;  their  partial  rays  all  bearing  flowers, 
whofe  involucrum,  perianth,  and  corolla  are  like  the  former. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  pe- 
tals; anthers  oval,  fomewhat  didymous,  perfedt.  The  um- 
belliferous tribe  being,  in  various  infiances,  liable  to  partial 
imperfedtion  of  the  fexual  organs,  we  conceive  there  is  no 
more  propriety  in  removing  this  genus  from  the  bulk  of  that 
order  in  the  Pentandria  Dig}  <nia,  than  there  would  be  in 
taking  away  fome  other  genera  or  fpecies.  Wc  fliall  there- 
fore give  its  effential  character  with  a view  to  its  place  there, 
near  AJlranlia.  The  younger  Linnaeus  thought  it  fcarcely 
diflindt  from  Bupleurum,  and  Thunberg  has  united  the  two. 

Eif.  Ch.  Partial  involucrum  of  about  two  narrow  leaves. 
Terminal  umbels  fertile  ; lateral  ones  male  oidy. 

1.  H.  depaupercta.  Linn.  Mant.  299.  (Bupleurum  vi!*- 
lofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  343.  Thunb.  Prodr.  50.  Perfoliata 
foliis  oblongis  iinuofis  fubtus  incanis;  Burin.  Afric.  196. 
t.  71.  f.  2.) — Leaves  nearly  feflile,  heart -fiiaped-oblongr 
toothed  ; fmooth  and  fiiining  above  ; downy  beneath. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  are  all  the  following 
fpecies.  The  Jlcm  is  thick  and  fomewhat  woody,  though, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  fliort  and  not  much  elevated.  Leaves 
crowded,  rigid,  two  or  three  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
ovate  or  oblong,  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  with  very  flicrt 
broad  footllalks;  their  margin  fliarply  toothed,  reflexed  be- 
tween the  teeth;  their  upper  furface  fmooth  and  fiiining, 
reticulated  with  deprefled  veins;  the  under  white  and  denfely 
cottony,  with  prominent  veins  and  rib.  Flowering  branches 
central,  folitary,  a foot  or  more  in  length,  round,  furrowed, 
bearing  a few  Icattered,  fometimes  leafy,  fmall  braSeas,  and 
one  large  terminal  umbel,  with  two  or  three  alternate,  finaller, 
fialked  lateral  ones.  The  flowers  are  white  or  ycllowiflv. 
The  habit  is  fufiiciently  peculiar,  added  to  the  fliape  of  the 
petals,  fruit,  and  oilier  characters  recorded  in  the  above 
generic  defeription,  to  keep  this  fpecies,  and  Hill  more  the" 
fubfequent  ones,  diflindt  from  Bupleurum. 

2.  H.  gigantea.  Linn.  Suppl.  435. — Leaves  (talked, 
elliptic-oblong,  woolly  on  both  fides,  nearly  entire. — Native 
of  the  higheit  mountains  at  the  Cape.  Much  larger  than, 
the  firfi  fpecies,  the  leaves  being  above  a foot  long,  not  un- 
like thofe  of  the  Norfolk  Mullein,  Verbafcum  pulverulentum ; 
their  wool  when  feraped  off  ferving  for  tinder.  Their  edges 
are  flightly  crenate  or  wavy.  Flowering  branch  two  or 
three  feet  high,  fmooth,  with  a large  terminal  umbel,  and 
four  or  five  lateral  ones. 

3.  H.  capitata.  Linn.  Suppl.  435. — Leaves  radical,  ovate,, 
deeply  crenate,  woolly  beneath,  longer  than  their  footftalks.. 
Stalk  woolly,  leaflefs. — A fmall  herbaceous  fpecies,  with 
the  habit  of  an  AJlrantia.  Leaves  all  radical,  fcarcely  an 
inch  long,  not  very  unlike  thofe  of  Dry  as  oBopetala,  their 
upper  furface  green  and  quite  naked,  except  a woollinefs  at 
the  bottom  part  of  the  mid-rib ; the  under  is  clothed  with 
denfe  white  down;  the  edge  deeply  and  acutely  crenate.- 
Footfalls  woolly,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowetflalk  about 
a foot  high,  folitary,  (lender,  woolly;  its  terminal  fertile 
umbel  fcarcely  an  inch  broad ; the  one  or  two  lateral  ones  not 
much  (mailer.  The  leav  s of  the  general  involucrum  arc 
elliptical,  purpliflt,  ribbed,  with  a very  blunt  point. 

4.  H.  quinquedaitala.  I, inn.  Suppl  436. — Stalk  fmooth. 
Leaves  ovate,  five-toothed,  downy  beneath. — Said  in  the* 
Supplementum  to  be  very  diflindt,  on  account  of  its  fmalF 
leaves,  which  have  exactly  five  deep  ferratures  each.  The 
umbel  is  there  faid  to  be  folitary,  but  this  mull  be  prefumed  - 
a miftakc,  cfpecially  as  Thunberg  does  not  repeat  the  cir-- 
cum  fiance  in  his  Prodromus. 

5.  H.. 
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5.  H .ciliata.  Linn.  Suppl.  436. — Stalk  fmooth.  Leaves 
ovate,  ciliated,  downy  beneath. — The  umbels  of  this  are  faid 
to  be  feveral,  but  it  is  manifed  that  this  is  only  the  common 
charadter  of  the  genus.  We  know  neither  of  thefe  two  lad, 
but  by  the  above  characters,  communicated  to  the  younger 
Linnaeus  by  their  finder  Thunberg. 

HERMATHENA,  'K^a9nvr,  in  Antiquity , a datue  re- 
prefenting  Mercury  and  Minerva  both  in  one. 

The  word  is  compound  of  Hermes,  Mercury,  and  Athena, 
a Greek  name  for  Minerva. 

M.  Spoil  gives  divers  figures  of  Hermathense,  in  his 
Rech.  Cur.  de  l’Antiquite,  p.  98.  They  are  a fort  of  Itatues 
raifed  on  fquare  pedeltals,  after  the  manner  of  Hermae,  only 
■that  the  attributes  of  Minerva  are  added  thereto.  See  Her- 
mes  below. 

HERMATHIAS,  a daCivlic  air.  (See  Harmatian 
Air.)  DaCtylic  is  a name  given,  in  Ancient  Mufic,  to  that 
kind  of  air  or  nome  of  which  the  rhythm  or  meamre  confiils 
of  two  equal  notes.  See  Rhythm. 

They  alfo  called  a nome  daCtylic  in  which  this  rhythm 
was  frequently  ufed,  as  the  Harmathian,  and  the  Orthian 
nome, 

Julius  Pollux  doubts  whether  daCfylic  implied  the  fort  of 
indrument,  or  the  form  of  melody  ; a doubt  which  is  folved 
by  what  Aridides  Quintilianus  fays  in  his  fecond  book,  and 
which  can  only  be  underftood,  by  fuppoiing  that  the  term 
daftylic  fignifies  at  once  the  inltrument  and  the  air ; as  with 
us,  fays  Rouffeau,  the  words  mufette  and  tambourine. 

HERMAUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  didriCI  of  Riom;  8 miles  W.  S.W.  of  Riom. 
The  place  contains  542,  and  the  canton  3825  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1477  kiliometres,  infix  communes. 

HERMENSDORF,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland;  10  miles  E.  of  Holland. 

HERMENSTADT,  or  Szebeny,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  fortified  with  a double  wall  and  deep  moat,  and 
•iituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Szeben,  which  foon  after  runs 
into  the  Aluta;  147  miles  N.  E.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  46  . 
E-  long.  23°  50'. 

HERMERACLES,  \n  Antiquity,  a ftatue  compounded 
of  the  figures  of  Mercury  and  Hercules. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a type  of  an  Hermeracles,  Rech.  Cur. 
de  l’Antiq.  p.  96.  fig.  13.  The  name,  he  obferves,  was 
given  to  a divinity  reprefented  after  the  manner  of  Hermes, 
with  the  additional  attributes  of  Hercules,  viz.  a lion’s  fkin 
and  a club.  This  he  aferibes  to  the  cultom  among  the 
Greeks  of  placing  the  datues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules  in 
the  academy  and  gymnafia,  as  both  one  and  the  other  pre- 
fided  oyer  the  exercifes  of  the  youth. 

HERMEROS,  compofed  of  'Fgyns,  Mercury,  and "Ega-r, 
Cupid,  a llatue  formed  of  Mercury  and  Cupid. 

HERMES,  or  Hf.kma,  among  Antiquaries,  a fort  of 
fquare  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually  made 
of  marble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  or  other  materials, 
without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  their  crofs-ways. 

Servius  gives  us  the  original  thereof,  in  his  Comment  on 
the  eighth  book  of  the  ALneid.  Some  fhepherds,  fays  he,  hav- 
ing one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes, 
(fee  Interpreter,)  afleep  on  a mountain,  cut  off  his  hands ; 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  a&ion 
was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from  xsAAo.-,  maim- 
ed: and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is,  that  certain  Itatues 
without  arms  are  denominated  Hermefes  or  Hennas.  But 
this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius  contradicts  molt 
of  the  other  ancient  authors  ; who  derive  it  hence,  that 
Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a city  of  Elis,  or  even  oil 
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the  mountain  Cyllene  itfelf,  which  had  been  thus  called  be- 
fore him. 

Suidas  gives  a moral  explication  of  this  cultom  of  making 
Itatues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Hermefes,  fays  he, 
were  Itatues  of  ltone  placed  at  the  veltibules  or  porches  of 
the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; for  this  reafon,  that,  as 
Mercury  was  held  the  god  of  fpeecli  and  of  truth,  fquare 
and  cubical  Itatues  were  particularly  proper  ; having  this  in 
common  with  truth,  that,  on  what  fide  foever  they  are 
viewed,  they  always  appear  the  fame. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that  Athens  abounded  more  than 
any  other  place  in  Hermefes;  there  were  abundance  of  very 
fignal  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  were  indeed 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place.  They  were  alfo 
placed  in  the  high-roads  and  crofs-ways,  becaufe  Mercury, 
who  was  the  courier  of  the  gods,  prefided  over  the  high- 
ways; whence  he  had  his  furname  of  Trivius,  from  trivium  ; 
and  that  of  Viacus,  from  via. 

From  Suidas’s  account,  above  cited,  it  appears  that  the 
terms,  termini,  ufed  among  us  in  the  door-cafes,  balconies, 
See.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from  thefe  Athenian 
Hermefes  ; and  that  it  was  more  proper  to  call  them  her- 
metes  than  termini,  becaufe,  though  the  Roman  termini  were 
fquare  Hones,  on  which  a head  was  frequently  placed,  yet 
they  were  rather  ufed  as  land-marks  and  mere -Hones  than  as 
ornaments  of  building. 

Hermes,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  like  Mercury  in 
the  Grecian,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  to  which  he  gave 
three  Hirings,  producing  three  different  founds,  the  grave,  the 
mean,  and  the  acute  : the  grave  anfwered  to  winter,  the 
mean  to  fpring,  and  the  acute  to  furr.mer. 

Among  the  various  opinions  of  the  feveral  ancient  writers 
who  have  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  and  confined 
it  to  the  Egvptian  Mercury,  that  of  Apollodorus  is  the 
mod  intelligible  and  probable.  “ The  Nile,”  fays  this  writer, 
“ after  having  overflowed  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  when 
it  returned  within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  fiiore  a great 
number  of  dead  animals  of  various  kinds,  and,  among  the 
reft,  a tortoife,  the  flefh  of  which  being  dried  and  wafted  by 
the  fun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  (hell  but  nerves  and  car- 
tilages, and  thefe  being  braced  and  contracted  by  deficcation, 
were  rendered  fonorous  ; Mercury,  in  walking  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  happening  to  Hrike  his  foot  againlt  the 
fhell  of  this  tortoife,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  found  it  pro- 
duced, that  it  fuggeded  to  him  the  firft  idea  of  a lyre,  which 
lie  afterwards  conHrufted  in  the  form  of  a tortoife,  and  Hrung 
it  with  the  dried  finews  of  dead  animals.” 

HERMESIA,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  hermetic 
chemiHry. 

HERMESIAS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Loefling  to 
the  genus  called  Brovamta  by  Jacquin  and  Linnaeus.  See 
Brownve  A. 

HERMESIvEIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltriCf  of  Birkenfeld.  The  place  contains  1061,  and 
the  canton  15,892  inhabitants,  in  38  communes. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hermetical  Art,  a name  given  to 
chemiHry,  on  a fuppofition  that  Hermes  TrifmegiHus  was 
the  inventor  of  it,  or  that  he  excelled  in  it.  See  Aeciiymy 
and  Chemistry. 

We  know  but  little  of  this  Hermes  ; only  that  he  was  an 
ancient  king  of  Egypt,  a thoufand  years  prior  to  iEfcula- 
pius.  Zozimus  Panopolity  mentions  him  as  having  wrote 
of  natural  things  ; and  there  are  feveral  pieces  Hill  extant 
under  his  name,  but  they  are  all  fuppofititious. 

The  numerous  books  upon  theology,  adronomy,  and  me- 
dicine, are  aferibed  by  Marfliam  (in  Chron.  fac.  1.)  to  the 
fecond  Mercury,  the  Ion  of  Vulcan,  who,  according  to  Eufc- 

bius, 
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bins,  (in  Cliron  ) lived  a little  after  Mofes,  that  is,  about  50 
years  after  the  Exodus  of  the  Ifraelites;  and  this  learned 
author,  relying  -upon  the  authority  of  Manetho,  cited  by 
Syncellus,  reckons  that  this  fecond  Mercury  is  he  who  was 
ftirnamed  “ TrifmegiHus,”  or  thrice-great.  According  to 
Manetho,  this  fecond  Hermes  or  Mercury  tranflated  from 
engraved  tables  of  done,  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  earth, 
the  facrcd  characters  written  by  the  firlt  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury, called  Thant  or  Thoth,  and  wrote  the  explanation  in 
books  which  were  depofited  in  the  Egyptian  temples  ; and 
tli  us  ehablifhed  his  authority,  obtained  a high  degree  of  re- 
fpeCt  among  the  people,  and  was  long  revered  as  the  refiorer 
of  learning.  From  the  tables  of  the  hr ib  Hermes  he  is  faid 
to  have  written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  an  incre- 
dible number  of  books.  Thefe  books,  according  to  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  6.)  amounted  in  number  to 
42  ; and  it  was  impoHible  for  the  Egyptians  to  carry  their 
veneration  for  them  higher  than  they  did.  They  were  borne 
in  their  proceflions  with  great  ceremony  and  refpc-Cf.  Firit 
of  all  appeared  the  “ Chanter,7'  who  had  two  of  them  in  his 
hands,  one  containing  the  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
the  other  rules  according  to  which  the  kings  were  to  govern. 
Next  came  the  “ Horolcopus,7’  or  that  miniHer,  as  Clemens 
informs  us,  who  carried  the  four  books  of  agronomy,  one 
treating  of  the  lixed  liars,  another  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  the  two  halt  of  the  riling  of  thefe  two  luminaries. 
Then  appeared  the  facrcd  “ Scribe,”  with  10  books  that 
treated  of  cofmography,  geography,  the  defeription  of  the 
Nile,  &c.  : then  followed  the  “ Stolill  ” with  other  10  books 
on  the  fubjecl  of  religion,  viz.  facrifices,  prayers,  fellival 
days,  &c.  The  “ Prophet7’  came  next,  with  10  books, 
which  were  named  facerdotal,  and  treated  of  the  laws  of  the 
gods,  and  of  eccleiiailical  difeipline.  Thus,  fays  the  author 
now  cited,  there  were  42  books  in  ail,  of  which  36  compre- 
hended all  that  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  philolopliy  ; and 
the  other  fix  regarded  medicine,  and  treated  of  anatomy, 
medicaments,  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  of  women,  &c.  Thefe 
books,  long  ago  loll,  if  any  f .ch  everexifled,  furnilhed  San- 
choniathon  with  his  theogony.  (See  Mercury.)  Many 
fubjedls,  on'  which  thefe  writings  are  faid  to  have  treated, 
were  unknown  in  the  early  period  of  the  Egyptian  philofo- 
phy.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  were 
the  forgeries  of  a later  age,  when  it  became  one  of  the  com- 
mon artifices  of  impoflure  to  give  the  fanclion  of  antiquity 
to  fidlion. 

HERMETICAL  Philosophy,  is  that  which  under- 
takes to  folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury. 

A cenfidetable  augmentation  was  made  to  the  ancient 
liermctical  philofopiiy,  by  the  modern  dodlrine  of  alkali 
and  acid. 

HERMETICAL  Phyfic  or  Medicine,  is  that  fyflem  or  hy- 
pothecs in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  on  the  principles 
of  the  hermetical  philofophy,  and  particularly  on  the  fyilem 
cf  alkali  and  acid. 

Hermetical  Seal,  a method  of  flopping  or  doling  glafs 
tubes  or  vefTels,  for  chemical  or  other  operations,  fo  very 
accurately,  that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,  not  even  the 
moll  fubtle  fpirits. 

It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of  the  tube  or 
vcffel  in  the  flame  of  a lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt,  and 
then  with  a pair  of  pincers  twilling  it  clofe  together. 
This  they  call  putting  on  Hermes's  feed. 

There  are  alfo  other  ways  of  fealing  vcflels  hermetically  ; 
vie.  by  Hopping  them  with  a plug  or  Hopple  of  glafs,  well 
luted  into  the  neck  of  the  vellel ; or,,  by  turning  another 
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ovum  philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con- 
tained. 

For  fealing  a fmall  tube  hermetically,  it  is  fufficient  to 
hold  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  for  a little  time,  llowly 
turning  it  round,  when  the  end  will  melt,  and  falling  in, 
will  clofe  the  cavity  with  a neat  button.  This  operation' 
may  be  aided  by  pufhing  the  foftened  ends  in  towards 
the  common  centre  with  ail  iron  needle.  But  if  the  tube 
be  large,  the  quantity  of  glafs  forming  the  button  at  the 
end  mull  be  diminifhed,  by  foftening  the  end  of  the  tube 
in  the  flame,  and  applying  to  it  a piece  of  another  tube 
nearly  of  the  fame  fixe,  which  will  firmly  adhere  to  it. 
Then  let  the  tube  which  is  to  be  fealed  be  foftened  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  point  of  juncture,  and  pull  the 
two  flowly  in  contrary  diredlions,  till  they  feparate.  The 
tube  will  then  draw  out  at  the  heated  part  into  two  fhort 
thin  funnels,  and  a little  turning  and  management  of  the 
flame  will  readily  feal  that  which  is  wanted,  leaving  the 
joined  ends,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  on  the  wafie-piece.  See  Lamp  Blowing. 

FIERMETRA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  wefl- 
ern  iflands  of  Scotland,  N.E.  of  North  Uilt.  N.  lat.  770 
38'-  W.  long,  7 3 3'. 

HERMH  AllPOCRATES,  or  Hermarpocrates,  in 
Antiquity,  a deity,  or  figure  of  a deity,  compofed  of  Mer- 
cury and  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  tilence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a Hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech.  Cur. 
de  1’Antiquite,  p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  or}  his  feet 
like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  month  like 
Harpocrates.  It  is  probable  they  might  mean,  by  this 
combination,  th  t filence  is  fometimes  eloquent. 

HERMIANI,  or  HeRMIATITjE,  in  EcchfiaJUcal  Hif- 
tory,  a fedl  of  heretics  in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called 
from  their  leader  Hermias.  They  are  alfo  denominated 
Seleuciani. 

One  of  their  diflinguifliing  tenets  was,  that  God  is  cor- 
poreal : another,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  did  not  afeend  into  hea- 
ven with  his  bodv,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIAS,  in  Biography,  a writer  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fecond  century,  according  to  Cave  and  Lardner, 
who  has  left  us  a fliort  but  elegant  difeourfe,  entitled* 

“ A Derifion,  or  Banter,  of  the  Gentile  Philo fophers.” 
The  work  (hews-  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  Gentil- 
ifm  prevailed,  and  that  it  mud  have  been  written  before 
the  fall  of  Paganifm.  The  author  quotes  1 Cor.  iii.  19. 

HERMINE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  on* 
the  northern  part  of  the  Elide,  near  Cyllene,  and  faid  by 
Paulanias  to  liave  been  founded  by  Atlor,  fon  of  Phor- 
bas  and  Herminia,  who  gave  it  his  mother’s  name.  A 
promontory  preferved  its  name. 

Hermine,  L7,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diitridl  of  Fontenay-le-Comte.  The  place  contains  406, 
and  the  canton  10,594  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  327^ 
kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

PIERMINIUS  Mo  .vs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a chain 
of  mountains  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  towards  the  foutli  of 
Maidobriga. 

HERMIONE,  Castri,  a town  of  the  Argolide,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninfula,  which  is  extended  to  the  fouth- 
ea(l.  According  to  Paufanias  the  ancient  town  was  in- 
ruins  in  his  time,  but  the  new  one  appeared  to  be 
in-  a very  flouriftiing  Hate.  It  belonged  to  tile  Dryopes, 
and  was  founded  by  Hermion,  the  fon  of  Europus.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  Dorians  of  Argos  eftabliflied  tliem- 
felves  in  this  ] lace.  It  was  particularly  confecrated  to- 
Ceres  and  Proferpine,  and  the  temples  of  thefe  deities 
ferved  as  an  afylum.  From  Plutarch  wc  learn  that  it  was  ' 
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burnt  by  piratesj  who  defolated  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
time  of  Potiipey,  and  wlio  were  deftroyed  by  him  in  the 
year  67  B.  C.  This  town  had  feveral  ancient  monu- 
ments ; e . g.  a temple  of  Venus,  furnamed  Pontia  and 
Lhnenia,  i e.  th£  protect  refs  of  leas  and  ports  ; a temple 
of  Bacchus  Menalegis,  in  which  were  celebrated  every 
year  mufical  combats,  and  here  alfo  were  dillributed 
prizes  to  the  belt  navigators  and  fwimmers  ; and  a temple 
of  Diana  Iphigenia,  in  which  was  a bronze  figure  of  Nep- 
tune feated  on  a dolphin.  Near  this  town  was  a gulf  of 
Peloponnefus,  named  “ Hermionicus  Sinus.’' 

HERMISIUM,  a town  of  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus, 
fituated  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  N.  of  Bofphorus. 

HERMIT,  Eremit,  or  Eremita,  a devout  perfon  re- 
tired into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer  and 
contemplation,  and  to  difencumbcr  himfelf  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  spun*© , eremus, 
wildernefs  ; and  according  to  the  etymology  fliould  rather 
be  written  eremit , the  fpirit  being  foft. 

An  hermit  is  not  reputed  a religious,  unlefs  he  have 
made  the  vows. 

Paul,  furnamed  the  Hermit , Paulas  Eremit  anus,  towards 
the  dole  of  the  fecond  century,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
tirll  hermit ; though  St‘.  Jerom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
life  of  that  faint,  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was  the  Ill'll. 
Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptilt,  and  others  to  Elias. 

Others  make  St.  Anthony  the  founder  of  the  liermit- 
ical  life;  but  others  take  him  to  have  only  rekindled  and 
heightened  the  fervour  of  i.t  ; and  hold,  that  the  difciples 
of  the  faint  owned  Paul  for  the  lirlt  perfon  that  prac- 
tifed  it,  who  fled  into  the  moll  folitary  deferts  of  The- 
bais,  where  he  led,  during  the  fpaee  of  ninety  years,  a 
life  more  worthy  of  a favage  animal,  than  of  a rational  be- 
in  .p  Neverthelefs  this  unfociable  manner  of  life  was  very 
common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Mefopotamia,  not 
only  long  before  his  time,  but  even  before  the  coming 
of  Chrift  ; and  it  is  Hill  praclifed  among  the  Mahome- 
tans as  well  as  Chrillians,  in  thofe  dry  and  burning  cli- 
mates : for  the  glowing  atmolphere  that  furrounds  thefe 
countries  is  a natural  caufe  of  that  love  of  folitude  and 
repofe,  of  that  indolent  and  melancholy  difpolition,  that 
are  very  common  among  their  languid  inhabitants.  The 
perfecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  occasion  ; though  the  fanatical  fyflem  of  theo- 
logy,  derived  from  the  Platonic  fcliool,  and  adopted  by 
Origen  and  his  difciples,  that  prevailed  at  this  period, 
contributed  to  form  the  taile  and  temper  of  the  firll 
hermits. 

Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St.  Anthony,  See. 
though  they  lived  in  deferts,  had  yet  numbers  of  religious 
accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  divers  orders  and  congregations  of  religious, 
diftinguifticd  by  the  title  of  hermits ; as,  hermits  of  St. 
Augulline,  of  St.  John  Baptilt,  of  St.  Jerom,  of  St. 
Paul,  Sec. 

Hermits  of  St.  Augufine , is  a religious  order,  more 
frequently  called  Augultins,  or  Auitin-friars.  See  Au- 
gustins. 

Hermits  of  Brittini , was  a congregation  formed  under 
pope  Gregory  IX.  who  gave  them  the  rule  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine. 

Their  firll  hermitage  or  abode  was  in  a folitary  place, 
called  Brittini,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  : whence  the 
name.  They  led  a very  auitere  life : they  never  eat  any 
meat,  and  failed  much. 

Hermits  of  Camaldulta.  See  Camai.dui.ians., 

' Hermits  of  St.  Jerom.  -See  Jeroxymites. 
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Hermits  of  St.  John  Baplifl , was  a religious  order' in  Na- 
varre, whofe  principal  convent,  or  hermitage,  was  fevea 
leagues  from  Pampelona. 

'Pill  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  lived  under  the 
obedience  of  the  bilhop  of  that  city  ; but  the  pope  confirmed 
them  a religious  order,  approved  their  conllitutions,  and 
admitted  them  to  make  the  vows.  Their  way  of  living 
was  exceeding  auftere ; they  went  bare-footed,  wore  no 
linen,  lay  on  boards,  with  a large  ftone  for  their  pillow,  and 
bore  a large  wooden  crofs  on  their  brealts. 

Their  houfe  was  a kind  of  laura,  rather  than  a convent, 
cantoned  out  into  cells,  in  which  they  lived  folitary  in  the 
middle  of  a wood. 

Hermits  of  St.  Paul,  the  firll  hermit,  is  an  order  formed 
in  the  13th  century,  by  the  union  of  two  bodies  of  hermits  in 
Hungary,  viz.  thofe  of  St.  James  de  Patach,  and  thofe  of 
Pifilia  near  Zante. 

Upon  being  incorporated,  they  chofe  St.  Paul,  the  firll 
hermit,  for  the  common  patron  and  protestor  of  their  order, 
and  affirmed  his  name.  They  multiplied  very  confiderably 
in  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  provinces ; and, 
at  length,  came  to  have  feventy  monalleries  in  Hungary 
alone  ; but  the  revolutions  and  wars  in  that  kingdom  reduced 
them  again. 

HERMITAGE  properly  dignifies  a little  hut,  or  habita- 
tion, in  fome  defart  place,  where  a hermit  dwells. 

Hermitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religious 
cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a private  and  reclufe  place,  and 
thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which  the  fuperior  was 
called  hermita. 

Hermitage,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weft  Florida,  oh 
the  S.W.  fide  of  the  river  Miififfippi  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  New 
Orleans. 

HERMIT’S  Bav,  a bay  on  the  ifiand  of  St.  Chrillopher, 
on  the  N.  coaft,  a little  S.  of  Madan’s  point. 

HERMITE’s  Islands,  a group  of  iflands  of  unequal 
extent,  fituated  before  Nafiau  bay,  at  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  name  is  derived  from  Myn- 
heer Hermite,  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  the  year  1624. 
See  Cape  Horn. 

HERMO,  or  Beram,  a town  of  Iflria;  28  miles  S.  of 
Triefte. 

H E RMODACTYL,  or  Snake-headed  Iris,  in  Botany. 
See  Iris. 

Hermodagtyls,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a drug  ufed  as 
a gentle  purgative,  Sec. 

The  hermodadlyl  is  a root  about  the  fize  of  a little  chef- 
nut,  in  figure  refembling  a heart  ; ruddy  without,  very  white 
within ; of  a light  fungous  fubltance,  without  fibres  ; cafily 
broken,  and  reducible  into  a powder  like  flower  ; of  a fvveet- 
ifli  taile,  but  fomewhat  vifeid.  It  is  brought  to  us  dried, 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey. 

Thefe  have  been  too  generally  fuppofed  a fruit,  but  they 
are  unqueftionably  a root,  and  feem  to  be  the  roots  of 
that  fpecics  of  mendow-fafiron,  called  by  authors  colchi- 
cum  C hitter fe  floribus  frtiillar'ne  inflar  variegalis,  foliis  un - 
dulaiis,  or  the  Chinefe  meadow-faflVon,  with  undulated  leaves, 
and  with  flowers  chequered  like  thofe  of  the  fritillary. 
They  were  in  great  ule  among  the  ancients  as  a purge  ; 
but  their  operation  is  very  flow,  tedious,  and  fatiguing, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  commonly  quickened  with 
aloes  and  other  cathartics.  They  are  bell  corredted 
by  being  joined  with  aromatics,  and  are  now  fome- 
times  ufed,  mixed  wi  th  jal  ap,  in  rheumatifms.  The  wo- 
men of  Egypt  eat  the  frefh  roots  roatled,  to  make  them 
grow  fat. 

Hermodadlyls  were  chiefly  ufed  to  purge  pituitous  hu- 
mours of  the  brain  and  joints.  They  were  deemed  fo  effi- 
cacious 
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caciou3  in  fcouring  the  mucilaginous  glands,  anti  preferring 
them  from  the  lodgments  of  gritty  matters,  which  occafion 
the  gout  and  arthritic  complaints,  that  they  were  deno- 
minated, by  fome  writers,  anlma  articulorum.  They  alfo 
promote  fweat.  They  are  now  expunged  by  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  from  their  catalogues  of 
officinals. 

HERMODE,  in  Mythology , the  name  of  a divinity  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,  or  Goths  ; 
he  was  reputed  to  be  the  foil  of  Odin,  the  iirft  of  their 
gods. 

IIERMOGENEAN  Code,  in  Law.  See  Code. 

HERMOGENES,  Tigellius,  in  Biography , cited  by 
Horace,  fat.  iii.  1.  I . 

“ Ut,  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamcn,  atque 

Optimus  ut  modulator.” 

“ Though  Hermogenes  lings  no  more,  he  is  neverthelefs 
an  excellent  mufician.” 

He  was  probably  the  fon  or  brother  of  Tigellius,  a fa- 
mous mufician  in  the  time  of  Caefar  and  Augullus  ; who 
mull  hare  been  an  exquilite  finger  ; for  Horace  makes  his 
obtrufive  companion  fay  : 

“ fnvideat  quod  et  Hermogenes,  ego  canto. 

“ I ling  till  I throw  Hermogenes  into  defpair.” 

St.  Hermogenes’/  IJlaml,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the 
N.W  . coall  of  America,  about  fix  leagues  in  circuit,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  adjacent  coall  by  a channel  one  league  broad. 
This  was  thought  by  the  famous  navigator  Beering  to  be  a 
cwpe,  iituated  in  N.  lat.  58’  15'.  E.  long.  2opJ  45'.  In  a 
later  account  of  his  voyage  publiflied  by  Mr.  Stachlin, 
cape  St.  Hermogenes,  and. all  the  land  difeovered  by  Beer- 
ing to  the  S.W.  of  it,  are  made  to  be  a duller  of  ifiands  ; 
and  St.  Hermogenes  is  placed  among  tliofe  which  are  deili- 
tute  of  wood.  This  account  was  fully  confirmed  in  Cook’s 
Third  Voyage,  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

HERMOGENIANS,  a feel  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Hermogenes,  wIki  lived  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Tillcmont,  with  whom  Dr.  Lnrdner  agrees,  places  him 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  who 
died  in  the  year  180.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native 
of  Africa  ; and  from  Terttillian  we  learn,  that  he  was  Ikilled 
in  tlve  art  of  painting  ; and  he  feems  to  have  been  originally 
a Chrillian,  and  not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but  likewife 
virtuous  ; for  though  Tertullian,  who  wrote  againll  him, 
intimates  that  of  a Chrillian  he  became  a philofophcr  and 
ftoic,  he  does  not  charge  him  with  any  vice.  Hermogenes, 
though  denominated  a heretic,  does  not  feem  to  have  formed 
.1  party,  or  fet  up  a fe  par  ate  communion.  He  was  willing 
to  communicate  with  Catholic  Chrillians,  if  they  would 
admit  him  ; though  he  indulged  himfelf  in  fpeculations  that 
deviated  from  the  fentiments  that  were  generally  adopted.  It 
is  undeniable  that  lie  received  and  refpecled  the  feriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  as  other  Chrillians  of  his  time 
slid.  If  lie  was  an  author,  which  is  not  improbable,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  of  his  writings  ; and  that  none  of 
them  remain,  if  any  ever  exiited,  furnilhes  occalion  of 
indecent  and  illiberal  triumph  to  Cave. 

Hermogeues  ellabliihed  matter  as  his  firll  principle,  and 
co-eternal  with  the  Deity  ; and  regarding  matter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that  the  world,  and  every 
thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo  the  fouls  of  men  and  other 
fpirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal inafs  of  corrupt  matter. 

If  the  world  had  been  made  out  of  nothing,  he  feared 
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that  the  evil  fubfirting  in  it  mull  have  been  aferibed  to  the 
will  of  God,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  been  a re-* 
fle&ion  on  bis  goodnefs.  But  matter,  out  of  which  the 
world  was  made,  being  inherently  evil,  he  fuppofed  that  he 
thus  vindicated  the  Supreme  Being.  Hermogenes  afferted 
one  God  fupreme  over  all,  maker  of  the  world,  unchange- 
ably good,  with  whom  no  other  being  could  be  compared. 
He  admitted  no  .Eons,  nor  any  creator  different  from  the 
one  God  the  father ; but  he  faid  that  matter  was  eternal, 
and  God  made  the  world  out  of  it.  To  this  matter  he 
aferibed  all  the  evil  and  all  the  defetls  which  exilt  in  any 
creatures.  Matter  had  always  a corffufed  and  irregular  tur- 
bulent motion,  but  God  wrought  order  and  beauty,  and  pro- 
portion, out  of  that  confufed  and  indigerted  matter.  It  does 
not  appear  what  were  his  conceptions  concerning  the  perfon 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  Theodoret  fays,  he  thought  the  body  of 
Jcfus  was  lodged  in  the  fun.  Although  he  taught  that 
God  made  the  foul  out  of  matter,  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
denied  human  liberty.  Theodoret  iniorms  us,  that  Hermo- 
genes  believed  that  the  devil  and  daemons  would  be  again  re- 
folved  into  matter;  from  which  they  had  arifen  ; nor  is  it 
improbable  that  he  might  conceive  the  confluence  of  matter, 
or  fome  part  of  it,  to  be  the  abyfs  and  place  of  torment 
afiigned  to  the  devil  and  his  angels  at  their  heal  condemna- 
tion. Hence  he  appears  to  have,  believed  a future  judg-, 
ment,  and  probably  all  the  other  great  articles  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  wrere  warmly  oppofed 
by  Tertullian. 

The  Hermogenians  were  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
under  their  refpedtive  chieftains,  viz.  Hermiani,  Seleucjans, 
Materiari,  &c. 

Some  will  have  the  Manichees  alfo  to  have  fprung  from 
the  Hermogenians.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ix. 

HERMGGENIANUS,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  jurift. 
flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century,  publiflied  an  “ Abridgment 
of  Law,”  in  fix  books,  in  Latin,  in  which  he  follows  the  or- 
der of  the  Perpetual  edidl.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  is  highly  fpoken  of  by  writers  on  the  Roman, 
law.  Moreri 

HERMON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain,  or  rather 
chain  of  mountains,  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar,  on 
this  fide  of  .Iordan,  S.  of  mount  Tabor.  It  waS  noted  fol- 
ks height,  and  for  being,  like  Lebanon,  capped  with  fnow. 
It  was  once  famous  for  an  ancient  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, and  much  reforted  to  by  the  fuperllitious  heathens  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  the  book  of  Pfalm* 
(Pf.  cxxxiii.  3.)  for  its  refrelhing  dews,  which  defcendi-d 
on  the  adjoining  mount  of  Sion.  St.  Jerom  tells  us, 
that  it  was  above  the  Paneas  ; that  its  fnow  was  carried  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  to  be  ufed  in  cooling  liquors  ; and 
the  Chaldees  and  Samaritans  ftyle  jt  the  “ Mount  of 
Snow.’’ 

HERMONASSA,  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bolphorps, 
and  one  of  the  four  which  Pomponiu*  Mela  places  in  this 
peninfula. — Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus,  and  on  the  fame  gulf  with  Ccrafonte, 

HERMONAX,  a town  which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coalt,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyras. 

HERMONIUS  Sines,  a gulf  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the 
Bofphorus  of  Thrace,  N.E.  of  the  promontory  of  Rof- 
phorus. 

HERMONTHIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of 
the  “ Nomoa  Hermonlhites,”  bounded  by  the  nomc  of 
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Mcmnon  to  the  N.,  that  of  Thebes  and  the  Nile  to  the  E., 
the  Dodxcafchxnes  to  the  S.,  and  the  mountains  of  Libya 
to  the  W.  Ptolemy  places  Hermonthis,  which  he  Writes 
Herrmr.ithis,  between  Thebes  and  the  town  of  the  Croco- 
diles. This  city  had  two  temples,  confecrated  to  the  honour 
and  worlhip  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter.  They  may  be  ft  ill  feen 
in  fome  degree  of  prefervation  at  the  village  called  Anmant , 
built  near  the  fcite  of  Hermonthis.  The  temple  of  Apollo  is 
fmall ; its  walls  are  formed  of  granite,  and  round  it  runs  a 
freeze  covered  with  fparrow’-hawks,  confecrated  to  the  god. 
All  its  afpetts  are  decorated  with  hieroglyphics  ; four  rows 
of  human  figures  are  carved  without,  and  three  within. 
The  building  is  divided  into  feveral  halls  : five  falcons,  with 
their  wings  fpread,  adorn  the  cieling  of  the  firil  ; golden 
liars  fliine  upon  the  roof  of  the  fecond.  Plere  are  two  rams 
which  look  at  each  other,  with  hieroglyphics  ; and  two  mar- 
ble oxen  occupy  the  extremity  of  this  apartment.  Around 
it  are  ieen  women  fuckling  their  children.  Before  this  tem- 
ple was  a large  building,  of  which  the  foundations  only  re- 
main. Beyond  is  a large  bafon,  deftined  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  At  a farther  diftance,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  is  another  edifice,  probably  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  the  Chriftians  have  converted  into  a church,  and  over 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  andinferiptions  they  have  painted 
erodes. 

■ HERMOPAN,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  a figure  compofed 
of  Mercury  and  Pan. 

HERMOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  or  the  town 'of 
Hermes,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  Egypt  ; the  firjl  was 
in  the  Delta,  below  Sebennytus,  and  nearer  the  fen,  E.  of 
Buto  ; the  J'econd  in  the  nome  of  Alexandria,  without  the 
Delta,  W.  of  the  weftern  branch  of  th«  Nile  ; and  the 
third,  or  “ Hermopolis  Magna,”  in  the  Heptanomis  or 
Hermopolite  nome,  W.  of  the  Nile  and  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  and  59  miles  from  Lycopolis.  Pliny  calls  it,  by  a 
tranflation  of  the  Greek  name  into  Latin,  “ Mercurii  Oppi- 
dum.”  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  this  was  a 
celebrated  city. 

Hermopolis,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Afia,  in  lfauria. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Carmania. 

PIERMOPOLITUS  Nomos,  a country  of  Egypt,  in 
Heptanomis,  bounded  N.  by  the  Cynopolite  nome,  E.  by 
the  Nile  ; S.  by  the  Nycopolite  nome  ; and  W.  by  the 
mountains  of  Libya.  Its  metropolis  was  Hermopolis 
Magna. 

HERMOSELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Duero  and  the 
Tormes  ; 9 miles  below  Miranda  de  Duero. 

HERMOSIRIS,  is  a ftatue  of  Mercury  and  Ofiris,  with 
the  diftinil  attributes  of  thofe  divinities  united  ; viz.  the  ca- 
tluceus  for  Mercury,  and  the  head  of  an  hawk  with  an  eagle 
for  Ofiris. 

HERMOSMENON,  in  the  Greek  Mujic,  a term  which 
implied  morals,  propriety,  and  fitnefs.  It  confifted  in 
knowing  how  to  chufe,  upon  all  occafions,  what  belonged 
to  the  mode  or  key,  to  the  fubje£l,  the  rhythm,  the  melo- 
dy, the  voke  of  the  finger  ; and  promifeuoufly  to  ufe  every 
thing  belonging  to  a key  or  movement  alike  on  all  occaiionr. 
The  moral  part  of  compofitiou  is  fele&ion  and  rejection,  that 
all  may  naturally  arife  out  of  the  fubjeft,  and  feem  to  belong 
to  no  other  theme  or  occafion. 

HERMULES  were  two  fmall  ftatues  of  Mercury  placed 
in  the  Circus  at  Rome. 

HERMUNDURI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  caftern  extremity  of  Germany,  and  who  wor- 
thipped Mars  and  Mercury.  In  a war  with  the  Catti  for 


the  pofleffion  of  a falt-pit,  they  devoted  the  hoflile  nrrtiy  t<? 
thefe  deities.  Tacitus  fays,  that  in  procefs  of  time  they  be- 
came allies  to  the  Romans,  who  diftinguiflied  them  above 
other  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges. 

HERMUPOA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  hexandrous 
plant  in  Loefiing’s  Iter  Hifpanicum,  which  he  deferibes  as 
naturally  akin  to  Breynia,  (meaning  that  of  Plunder,  which 
Linnieus  makes  a Capparis,)  but  with  a double  perianth. 
The  flowers  are  fcarlet.  We  do  uot  find  his  defeription  or 
name  cited  by  Linnieus. 

HERMUS,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  river  of  Afia 
Minor,  which  flowed  from  a mountain  facred  to  Cybcle,  and 
difeharged  itfelf  in  the  fea  near  Phocea.  It  received,  belides 
other  rivers,  the  Pactolus  and  Ryllus.  This  river  watered 
plains,  which  were  on  this  account  called  “ Hermi  Campi.” 
Thefe  plains  were  thofe  of  Sardis  and  Smyrna.  The  gulf 
into  which  it  difeharged  itfelf  was  anciently  called  the 
“ Hermxan  Gulf;”  but  when  Thefeus,  a perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  Theflaly,  founded  on  this  gulf  a town,  which  he  called 
Smyrna,  after  the  name  of  his  wife,  the  gulf  was  denominated 
“ Smyrnxus  Sinus,”  or  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  a name  which 
it  ft  ill  retains.  The  river,  as  D’Anville  lavs,  is  called 
“ Saravat,”  but  according  to  M.  Peyfibnnel,  “ Bou- 
roun.” 

HERN,  in  Ornithology.  See  Heron. 

Hern  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Oro.  N.  lat. 

2y> 

HERNANDEZ,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a naturr.lift 
and  phyfician,  who  was  lent  out  by  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain,  to  make  obferyations  on,  and  to  deferibe,  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  Spanifh  America.  Ilis  pecuniary  allow- 
ance for  this  purpofe  appears  to  have  been  ample,  and  he 
fpared  no  expence  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  filch 
objects  as  he  was  iri  fearch  of.  Pie  wrote  an  account  of 
their  nature  and  properties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
lived  to  fuperintend  the  publication  of  his  labours,  for  in 
1651  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  was  edited  at  Rome  under 
the  care  of  the  Lyncxan  academy,  eilablifhed  in  that  city  ; 
the  papers  of  Hernandez  having  been  purchafedby  Frederic 
Cefi,  a young  nobleman  who  founded,  and  was  perpetual 
prefident  of  the  Lyncsei.  This  work  had  originally  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Spanifh  language  at  Mexico,  under  the  name 
and  care  of  Francis  Ximenes,  but  the  Roman  edition,  in 
fmall  folio,  came  out  in  Latin,  having  the  following  title, 
“ Nova  Plantarum,  Animalium  et  Mineralium  Mexicanorum 
Hiftoria,  a Francifco  Hernandez,  Medico,  in  Indiis  prx- 
ftantiffimo  prinuim  compilata.  Dein  a Nardo  Antonio  Ree- 
cho in  volumen  digella,  a Johanno  Tercntio,  Johnnno  Fabro, 
et  Fabio  Coltimna,  Lynexis,  notis  et  additiouibus  longe 
docliffimis  illnftrata.”  The  original  drawings  of  tliis  work 
were  procured  by  Hernandez,  who  paid  the  immenfe  fum  of 
fixty  thbufand  ducats  for  them  ; they  had  been  drawn  at  the 
time  when  Jofeph  a Cofla  was  in  America,  but  the  numerous 
wooden  cuts  which  accompany  this  volume  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  account 
we  have  of  the  drawings,  and  this  called  forth  an  obferva- 
tion  of  regret  from  Linnxus,  that  the  work  did  not  an- 
fwer  the  trouble  and  expence  which  had  been  bellowed  upon 
it.  It  mull,  however,  be  remarked,  that  no  blame  fliould  at- 
tach to  the  memory  of  Hernandez,  but  to  his  editors  on  this 
account.  What  became  of  him  is  not  recorded,  but  his 
drawings  were  confumed  by  a fire  in  the  Efcurial.  Among 
the  figures  are  fome  curious  animals,  but  the  plants 
compofe  the  chief  bulk  of  the  work.  Some  of  his  re- 
prefentations  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  their  truth  lias  been 
£ doubted 
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aoubted,  for  inftance  his  Macpalxochiquahvitl,  the  form  of 
which  is  fo  ftratige,  thatfome  error  was  reafonably  expected. 
His  accuracy,  however,  has  lately  been  verified,  even  in 
this  infiance.  The  plant,  whofe  large  united  ftamens  exactly 
refemble  a bird's  foot,  is  of  the  malvaccons  order,  and  is 
recently  figured  in  a fplendid  French  work.  Welmefecn 
a fpeciinen  preferved  in  fpirits  at  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s.  No 
doubt  his  Lyncca,  266,  which  feems  to  be  a mod  magnificent 
fpecics  of  Dendrobium,  is  equally  faithful.  This  plant  oc- 
curs perpetually  as  an  embellifhment  in  various  parts  of  his 
book.  His  Flos  Tigridis,  276,  for  a long  time  no  1 c fs  a 
problem  to  botanifls,  is  now  well  known  in  our  gardens,  and 
one-  of  their  moll  fplendid  ornaments ; fee  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  532.  Some  interefiing  matter,  furnifhed  by  Babins  Co- 
lunina,  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  the  gum 
Arabic,  Mini  of  1,  the  Lobelia  Cardina/is,  and  the  Pafiion- 
flovver,  Pcjfjiora  incarnata,  are  well  reprefented.  A cu- 
rious phytofcopic  table,  by  Frederic  Cefi,  by  far  tooprofom  d 
to  be  epitomized  or  explained,  is  fubjoined.  Hernandez 
does  not  appear  to  have  published  anv  other  works  on  natu- 
ral hifiory,  but  this  will  entitle  him  to  our  gratitude  for 
having  lirll  unfolded  to  European  botanifis,  the  treafures  of 
that  then  little  known  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Mexican 
names  are  always  given,  and  his  medical  obfervations  are 
general  and  good.  A hifiory  of  the  church  at  Mexico  has 
been  aicribed  to  our  author,  but  without  certainty.  Hall. 
Bibl.  But.  Moreri.  Linn.  Crit.  Lot.  Hernand.  Hill. 

HERN. AN  01  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Plunder 
in  honour  of  Francis  Hernandez,  phyfician  to  Philip  II. 
who  lirit  explored  the  natural  produftions  of  the  new  world. 
See  He::n andez.  Linn.  Gen.  484.  Schreb.  627.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  4 327.  Plum.  Gen.  6.  t.  40.  Jacq.  Amer.  245. 
Mart-  Mdl  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  v.  3.  333.  Juff.  81. 
Lamarck.  Diet.  v.  3 122.  Illuftr.  t.  755.  Giertn.  t.  40. 
Clafs  and  order,  Monacia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca , 
Linn.  Lours,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  a partial  involucrum,  three-flow- 
ered, with  four,  ovate,  obtufe,  much  fpreading  leaflets  ; 
perianth  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  fomewhat  ovate,  fpreading  ; 
the  three  interior  ones  narrower;  nectary  of  fix  round,  ca- 
pitate glands,  fituated  about  the  filaments.  Slam  Filaments 
three,  ffiorter  than  the  petals,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; 
anthers  erect,  oblong,  large. 

Female,  Cal.  an  involucrum  common  with  the  males 
perianth  inferior,  of  one  campanulate,  entire,  perfiffent 
leal.  Cor.  Petals  eight,  the  four  interior  ones  narrower, 
all  placed  upon  the  gerrnen  ; nedtary  of  four  obovate  glands. 
Pijl.  Gerrnen  roundilh  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped  ; fiigma  oblique, 
fomewhat  funncl-thaped,  large.  Perlc.  a dry,  ovate,  eight- 
furrowed,  fingle-celled  drupa,  inclofed  in  the  greatly  en- 
large.!, inflated,  roundilh  perianth.  Seed  a globoic,  lightly 
deproffed  nut. 

LIT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  deeply  three-cleft.  Corolla  of 
three  petals. 

Female,  Calyx  truncated,  entire.  Corolla  of  fix  petals. 
Drupa  hollow,  open  at  the  mouth,  its  coat  unconnected  with 
the  nut. 

1.  H.  fonora.  Jack-in-a-Box.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1391. 
Hort.  Cliff.  485.  t.  33. — “ I, eaves  peltate.” — A native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  firff  cultivated  in  the  ftoves  of  our  own 
country  by  the  duchcfs  of  Beaufort,  in  the  year  1714.  It 
is  very  curious  that  the  plant  in  qneflion  fhould  be  iound 
in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft  India  iflands.  This  lofty 
tree  has  a very  rugged  Irani,  but  the  fmaller  branches  are 
fmooth  and  green.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth,  and 
fliining  ; their  footftalk  inferted  into  the  back  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  bale,  fo  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  pun- 
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dent  ; red,  radiating  veffels  mark  the  place  of  infertior.  on 
the  upper  fide.  Linnams  juftly  extols  the  beauty  of  tbfc 
foliage  of  tliis  tree.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  yellowifh,  in 
panicled  clufters.  The  fruit  when  ripe  rattles  in  the  perma- 
nent calyx,  whofe  orifice  is  too  fmall  to  admit  of  its  falling 
out. 

2.  H.  evigera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1392;  (Arbor  ovigera  ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  193.  t.  123.) — “ Leaves  heart- 
ffuiped,  ovate,  pointed,  flat.’’ — A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
growing  in  woods  by  the  fliore  of  large  rivers. 

A tree  with  leaves  fix  inches  long,  diftinguiftied  from 
the  former  by  having  their  footftalks  inferted  as  ufual,  and 
not  in  a peltate  manner.  This  fpecies  is  taken  up  from 
Rumphius,  whofe  figure  is  lefs  than  the  natural  nze,  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  being  as  large  as  an  egg,  arid  fimilar  irt 
ilructure  to  the  nut  of  H.  fonora. 

3.  H.  gisianenfs . Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  323.  Alibi.  Guian. 
v 2 849.  t.  329. — “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  pointed, 
folded,  braCteas  vvhorled.’’ — Native  of  woods  in  Guiana. 
This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  and  has  a light  aro- 
matic wood.  Leaves  longer  in  proportion  than  the  la  it . The 
panicle  is  accompanied  by  feveral  whorls  of  ovate  acute 
braftens.  The  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  obtufe, 

1 potted  with  red,  fcarcely  a fifth  part  the  fize  of  the  laft. 
'i  he  flowers  appear  in  February,  and  being  very  numerous; 
of  agreyifh  colour,  render  the  tree  very  confpicuous  in  that 
ftate.  The  inhabitants  of  Cayenne  ufe  the  kernel  as  a pur- 
gative medicine. 

Herxaxdxa,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
exotic  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  principally  cul- 
tivated is  the  whiftling  hernandia  ( H.  fonora) , which  iii 
the  Weft  Indies  is  frequently  denominated  the  Jack-in-a- 
box  tree. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  plants  in  this  cafe  are  to  be 
raifed  by  fou  ing  the  well  ripened  feeds  upon  a hot -bed  in  the 
fpring  feafon.  As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  two 
inches  in  height,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  feparately  into 
pots  filled  with  frefh  rich  earth,  and  replunged  into  the  hot- 
bed, care  being  taken  to  water  and  (hade  tlrirn  until  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  air  fhould  be  admitted  by  ele- 
vating the  glafs-frames,  in  proportion  to  the  ilate  of  the 
atmofphcre,  in  refpeft  to  warmth,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
thrown  up  by  the  bed  ; the  p’ants  being  frequently  watered. 
As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  muft  be  removed  into 
larger  pots,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or  injure 
the  root,  but  to  preferve  a good  ball  of  earth  about  them. 
If  their  leaves  fhould  droop,  they^  fhould  be  well  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  until  they  have  ftricken  new  root. 
The  belt  period  of  drifting  them  is  about  July,  as  by  that 
means  there  will  be  good  time  for  their  becoming  firmly 
rooted  before  the  approach  of  the  cold  feafon.  It  is  ne- 
eeffary  to  preferve  them  conftantly  in  the  ba'rk  ftove,  afford- 
ing'them  during  the  winter  a moderate  fhare.  of  heat,  and 
in  the  funtmer,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  letting  them  liave 
a full  fupply  of  air. 

Thefe  plants  have  a fine  and  curious  effect  among  others  of 
the  fame  nature. 

HERNGRUND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary, 
fituated  among  the  mountains,  in  the  midft  of  extenfive 
mines  of  copper,  which  furnifh  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  ; four  mdesN.N.W.  of  Neufol. 

HERNIA,  in  the  language  , of  Surgery,  commonly  im- 
plies a protrufion  of  fome  of  the  vifce'ra,  out  of  the  cavity, 
of  the  belly,  into  a preternatural  bag,  confiding  of  the  por- 
tion of  peritoneum  which  is  puflied  .before  them.  The 
difeafe  is  better  krtown,  among  pc-rfons  who  are  nrit  of  the 
medical  profeffion,  by  the  name  of  a rupture. 

4 T 2 Althougit 
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Although  fuch  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  her- 
nia , it  ought  to  be  underftood,  that  the  occafional  fignifica- 
tions  of  the  word  is  much  more  extenfive,  comprehending 
indeed  feveral  difeafes,  which  bear  no  fimilitude  or  analogy 
whatfoever  to  one  another.  Thus,  a collection  of  water  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis  teltis  is  fometimes  named  hernia  aquofa  ; 
an  inflammation  of  the  teflicle  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  appel- 
lation of  hernia  humoralis  ; and  a certain  tumour  of  the  brain 
js  frequently  denominated  hernia  cerebri.  (See  Fuxgus  Ce- 
rebri.) But  not  to  digrefs  from  the  fubjeft  which  we  now 
propofe  to  treat  of,  it  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  the  definition  with  which  we  have  fet  out, 
cannot  be  applied  to  fome  forms  of  difcafe,  always  ranking 
as  hernia;  of  the  abdomen,  either  becaufe  the  difplaced  parts 
undergo  no  protrelion  at  all,  or  are  not  contained  in  any 
bag  or  pouch,  formed  by  the  peritoneum. 

As  the  common  exprefiion,  rupture , tends  to  convey  an 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  diforder  is  effentially  connected 
with  a fudden  burfling,  or  laceration  of  fome  part  of  the 
fides  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  undoubtedly  objectionable.  But 
lince  long  cuftom  fanCtions  its  employment,  while  the  term 
hernia  is  little  underftood  out  of  the  profefiion,  and  has  had 
afiigned  it  no  etymological  fenfe,  in  the  lead  exprefiive  of 
any  character  of  the  difeafe,  which  it  ufually  denotes,  we 
merely  prefer  it  inafmuch  as  it  cannot  communicate  any  falfe 
idea  refpeCting  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

The  manner  in  which,  of  late  years,  our  knowledge  ot 
herniae  has  been  amplified  by  the  diligent  inveftigations  of 
feveral  able  and  diftinguilhed  furgeons,  is  fuch  as  cannot 
fail  to  raife  the  admiration  of  every  one,  at  all  converfant 
with  the  fubjedl.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  fuch  as  ought  to 
awaken  the  ipirit  of  emulation  and  induftry  throughout  all 
the  departments  of  furgery,  by  making  us  diftruft  the  pre- 
fent  attainment  of  any  thing  like  perfection  in  a Angle  branch 
of  it.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  number  of  heads  and  pens 
which  have  been  engaged,  at  different  periods,  upon  the  fub- 
jedt  before  us  ; when  we  refledt  that  there  is  fearcely  a great 
lurgeon  of  any  age,  who  has  not  devoted  fome  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  hernia,  and  a part  of  his 
writings  to  the  explanation  of  it  ; and  finally,  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  great  frequency  of  the  difeafe,  which  muff  have 
afforded  at  all  times  every  opportunity  of  examination  ; we 
have  fome  reafon  for  furprizeat  finding  errors  of  confiderable 
confequence  prevailing,  even  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  century.  Our  aftonifhment,  however,  muff  imme- 
diately ceafe,  when  we  find  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  errors 
has  proceeded  from  a grofs  negledf  of  morbid  anatomy,  and 
confequent  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  the  parts  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  hern  ice  in  general.  With  this 
kind  of  inattention,  it  was  in  vain  for  furgeons  to  attempt 
clear  and  accurate  deferiptions  of  a difeafe,  the  internal 
circumftances  of  which  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  of 
properly  examining  by  diffedfion.  The  great  Percival  Pott, 
fo  renowned  for  talents  and  accuracy  of  obfervation,  fell 
into  fome  material  miftakes  in  his  anatomical  conception  of 
this  difeafe,  and  «f  courfe  his  treadle  on  ruptures  is,  in 
this  refpedf,  faulty  and  imperfedt.  Camper,  a Spanilh  fur- 
geon  of  the  name  of  Gimbernat,  and  particularly  our 
countrymen  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  Mr.  William  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Hey,  feem  entitled  to  the  chief  (hare  of  honour 
for  having  introduced  more  corredt  opinions  concerning  many 
particulars  of  the  difeafe. 

The  importance  of  ftudving  the  fubjedl  of  hernia  fliould 
be  deeply  impreffed  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  is  de- 
firous  of  practicing  furgery,  with  reputation  to  himfelf,  and 
benefit  to  the  afflicted.  The  great  frequency  of  the  difeafe, 
the  various  fituations  and  forms  in  which  it  prefents  itfelf ; 


the  different  ftates  in  which  the  contents  of  hernirs  are  th 
different  cafes  ; the  variety  of  treatment  depending  upon  this 
circumftance  ; the  knowledge  of  anatomy  required  in  ope- 
rating ; and  the  danger  of  miftaking  hernial  tumours  for 
others  of  a totally  different  kind ; are  circumftances  which 
ought  to  infufe  fear  into  the  heart,  and  agitation  into  the 
confciences  of  all,  who  prefume  to  call  themfelves  qualified 
furgeons,  without  having  firft  duly  confidered  every  thing 
relating  to  fo  important  a branch  of  their  profefiion. 

The  calculations  which  have  been  made,  of  the  proportion 
which  men  and  women  affli&ed  with  ruptures,  bear  to  the 
reft  of  the  human  race,  comprehend  a very  high  number. 
Some  furgeons,  as  Arnaud,  Gimbernat,  and  Turnbull,  have 
eftimated  that  one-eighth  or  one-lixteenth  of  mankind  have 
ruptures.  Knowing,  however,  that  thefe  ftatements  are  vaft 
exaggerations,  we  only  mention  them  to  (hew  that  the  difeafe 
is  one  of  a moll  common  kind.  From  an  inftrudtive  note, 
inferted  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  treatife  on  ruptures,  edition  ii. 
page  2,  it  appears  that  the  preceding  eftimate  is  confiderably 
over-rated.  Among  other  things,  it  is  obferved  that  “ M. 
Louis  afeertained  the  number  of  patients  with  hernioe  in 
the  different  hofpitalsof  Paris.  We  Ihould  expeft  to  find  a 
greater  proportion  here,  than  in  mankind  at  large,  fince 
thefe  very  diforders  compel  many  to  feek  relief  at  fuch  in- 
fiitutions  ; yet  it  will  be  feen  that  the  proportion  is  not  fo 
high,  See.  Of  7027  perfons  in  the  Salpdtriere,  220  were 
ruptured;  at  the  Bicctre,  212  out  of  3800;  at  the  In- 
valides,  142  out  of  2500  or  2600;  and  of  the  children  at 
the  Hopital  de  la  Pitic,  2 r in  1037.”  Memoires  de  l’Acad. 
de  Chit-,  tom.  v.  fupplement,  p.  885. 

Hernia  is  a difeafe  from  which  no  age,  fex,  nor  condition, 
is  exempt  ; the  youngeft  children,  the  mod  aged  perfons,  the 
rich  man,  and  the  poor  one,  the  induftrious  and  the  indolent, 
being  all  liable  to  be  affii&ed  with  it. 

Many  reafons,  fays  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  may  be  afiigned 
for  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  protrufions  from  the  ab- 
domen. 

Firft,  the  vifeera  of  this  cavity  are  numerous,  many  of 
them  very  moveable,  and  only  loofely  connefted  by  peri- 
toneal attachments,  with  the  furrounding  parts  ; and  they 
are  habitually  expofed  to  changes  of  fize  and  relative  fitua- 
tion,  from  fudden  or  gradual  diftention. 

Secondly,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  compofed  of 
mufcles,  the  aCtion  of  which  is  to  contract  the  dimenfions  of 
this  cavity,  to  comprefs  the  bowels,  and  thus  to  force  them 
from  their  natural  fituation. 

Thirdly,  for  the  paffage  of  reffcls  and  nerves,  thefe  nuif- 
cles  and  their  tendons  have  various  apertures,  which,  though 
naturally  only  wide  enough  for  this  purpofe,  often  become 
fo  much  relaxed  as  to  allow  the  vifeera  themfelves  to  pro- 
trude. 

Laftly,  the  mufcles  are  fometimes  themfelves  imperfectly 
formed,  and  the  vifeera  efcape  through  unnatural  apertures. 
See  Anatomy,  See.  of  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia, 
chap.  i. 

The  various  hernia;  receive  different  appellations,  according 
to  their  fituation,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

In  the  male  fex,  the  moll  frequent  cafe  is  that  in  which 
the  parts  are  protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring,  defeending  in 
the  fame  direction  as  the  fpermatic  xord.  Women  are  alfo 
fubjeCl  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  rupture,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  do  not  have  it  nearly  fo  often  as  the  other  fex,  and 
when  they  do,  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  bears  the 
fame  relation  to  the  hernia,  as  the  fpermatic  cord  does  to  it 
in  males.  When  the  protruded  parts  defeend  no  lower  than 
the  groin,  the  difeafe  is  called  a bubonocele , or  inguinal  hernia  ; 

but 
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bat  when  they  reach  down  into  the  fcrotnm,  it  is  commonly 
named  an  ofcheoccle,  or  fcrotal  rupture. 

The  hernia  to  which  women  are  mod  liable,  is  the  crural 
or  femoral,  in  which  the  parts  are  protruded,  under  Poupart’s 
ligament  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  through  a fmall 
opening  in  a tendon  deltined  for  the  pafiage  of  the  femoral 
veficls.  The  technical  name  of  mercccle  is  fometimes  given 
to  this  particular  cale. 

In  the  linea  alba,  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  there  is 
a round  opening,  through  which,  in  the  foetal  date,  the 
blood-vefl'els  ufed  to  pafs  from  and  to  the  placenta.  When 
the  vifeera  arc  protruded  through  this  aperture,  the  hernia 
is  named  umbilical,  or  exomphalos,  omphalocele,  See. 

The  epithet  of  ventral  is  given  to  all  protrufions  of  the 
vifeera  which  occur  at  any  part  of  the  belly,  except  the 
navel  and  abdominal  ring.  Hernix  of  this  kind  are  molt 
frequent  in  the  courfe  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  congenital  hernia  is  fo  named  from  its  generally  coming 
on  Ihortly  after  birth,  before  the  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  has 
been  clofed.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cafe  conlilts  in  the 
protruded  parts  being  lodged  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  con- 
tact with  the  tellicle,  and  in  their  having  no  common  hernial 
fac.  One  lefs  frequent  fort  of  congenital  hernia,  in  which 
the  protruded  vifeera  pufh  before  them  a production  of  the 
peritoneum  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  will  be  hereafter 
deferibed. 

The  inguinal,  crural,  umbilical,  ventral,  and  congenital 
hernise,  particularly  the  three  former,  are  thofe  mo  illy  met 
with  in  practice.  There  are,  however,  fome  lefs  frequent 
forts  of  hernia,  which  mutt,  not  be  omitted  in  the  prefent 

work. 

Sometimes  the  vifeera  are  protruded  at  the  foramen  ovale 
of  the  pelvis,  when  the  difeafe  is  called  a hernia  of  the  fora- 
men ovale. 

On  other  occafions  the  vifeera  are  forced  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  in  men,  and  between  the  uterus  and 
rectum  in  women,  fo  as  to  be  protruded  in  the  perineum. 
Such  a cafe  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  a hernia  of 

the  perineum. 

A tumour  may  be  produced  in  the  vagina  by  the  dif- 
placed  bowels,  when  the  cafe  is  named  a vaginal  hernia. 

A rare  kind  of  rupture  fometimes  occurs  at  the  ifchiatic 
notch.  In  this  inllance,  the  vifeera  are  protruded  by  the 
fide  of  the  fciatic  nerve  under  the  glutei  mufcles,  and  the 
difeafe  is  called  an  ifchiatoccle , or  henna  of  the  ifchiatic  fora- 
men. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia;  have  alfo  been  noticed,  the  vifeera 
protruding  either  by  the  fide  of  the  ccfophagus,  the  lide  of 
the  vena  cava,  or  lefs  commonly  by  the  fide  of  the  aorta. 
Hernix  of  the  diaphragm,  however,  generally  happen 
through  unnatural  openings  in  the  mufcle. 

Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  has  feen  a hernia  protruding  into  the 
labium  pudendi,  under  the  ramus  oi  the  ifehium,  and  ex- 
tending up  into  the  pelvis  by  the  lide  of  the  vagina. 

The  fame  eminent  furgeon  has  in  his  pofTeflion,  prepara- 
tions, exhibiting  cafes  in  which  hernix  were  formed  between 
the  layers  of  the  mefocolon  and  mefentery.  On  Inguinal 
Hernia,  p.  2. 

Befides  thefe  many  different  fpccies  of  hernix,  the  bowels 
fometimes  become  ilrangulated  by  various  kinds  of  adhe- 
fions,  by  Hipping  through  unnatural  holes  in  the  mefentery, 
&c. 

The  names  of  hernix  are  frequently  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents.  Thus,  when  the  hernia  contains 
nothing  but  omentum,  it  is  called  an  epiplocele,  or  omental  rup- 
ture. When  it  includes  intettine  alone,  it  is  named  an  ente- 


roccle , or  ini  final  hernia.  But  when  the  contents  eonfift 
both  of  omentum  and  intefcinc,  it  is  often  denominated  an 
enter  o-epipiocele. 

When  the  bladder  is  protruded,  the  hernia  receives  the 
name  of  cyfocele.  Alfo,  the  terms  fplenoccle,  gaflrocele,  hyfle- 
roccle,  &c.  are  occafionally  employed,  when  the  fpleen, 
llomach,  or  uterus  is  contained  in  the  hernia. 

When  the  prolapfed  vifeera  admit  of  being  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  without  any  difficulty,  or  when  they  arc  ae- 
cuflomed  to  afeend  and  defeend  fpontaneoufly,  according  as 
the  patient  is  in  a recumbent  or  erect  pollure,  the  cale  is 
denominated  a reducible  hernia. 

When  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  however, 
is  prevented  either  by  adhelions  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
hernial  fac,  or  by  the  increafed  bulk  which  they  have  ac- 
quired in  their  unnatural  fituation,  the  hernia  is  termed  irre* 
ductile. 

Laltly,  when  the  reduction  is  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  conitriction,  which  the  vifeera  fuffer  in  the  opening 
through  which  they  have  palled,  the  cafe  is  named  a 
frangulated,  or  incarcerated  hernia. 

This  latter  Hate  of  the  difeafe  proves  a frequent  caufe 
of  death,  and  always  demands  prompt  furgical  affillance. 

The  parts,  which  moll  commonly  form  the  contents  of 
hernix,  are  the  omentum  and  intellines.  The  ilium,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  ring,  is  moil  frequently  pro- 
truded. The  next,  in  order  of  frequency,  is  the  colon  ; 
then  the  cxcum,  and  often  the  jejunum.  But  though  thefe 
are  the  parts  contained  in  ordinary  hernix,  ail  the  veil  of  the 
abdominal  vifeera  have  been  known  to  be  protruded  in  rarer 
inltances,  with  the  exception  of  the  pancreas  and  duode- 
num, which,  owing  to  the  intimate  connection  they  have 
with  the  fpine,  hardly  admit  of  being  fuffieiently  difplaced. 

Only  a part  of  the  circle  of  an  inteftme,  or  a mere  fold, 
may  make  the  contents  of  a hernia  ; but  nearly  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  lias  been  been  contained  in  fome  enormous 
hernix. 

Protrufions  of  the  large  intellines  generally  conlill,  either 
of  the  cxcum,  or  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  thefe  being 
the  parts  lealt  fixed.  The  cxcum  is  ufually  protruded  on 
the  right  fide  ; the  figmoid  flexure  on  the  left.  Yet  the 
cxcum  and  vermiform  appendix  have  fometimes  been  found 
in  hernix  on  the  left  fide.  (Sandifort  Tab.  Anat.  Expl.  of 
plates  5 and  6.  Camper  Deinonilrat.  Anat.  Pathol,  part  ii. 
p.  17.)  “ When  we  confider,”  (fays  an  excellent  modern 

writer,)  “that  the  intellines  may  defeend  to  the  knees, 
dragging  even  the  llomach  to  the  pubes,  wc  flinll  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  natural  pofition  of  an  organ  cannot,  of 
itfelf,  enable  us  to  determine  at  which  opening  it  may  be 
protruded.”  I.awrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  n.ed.  ii. 

From  the  few  obfervations  already  made,  it  mull  be  feen,  . 
that  there  is  fcarccly  a point  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  (except  where  the  bones  form  an  infuperable  ob- 
llacle),  at  which  hernix  have  not  been  feen.  They  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  front  and  lides  of  the  belly  ; when 
the  mufcles  are  imperfect,  they  may  happen  in  the  loins, 
where  the  kidnics  have  actually  been  protruded  (.Cooper  on 
Inguinal  Hernia,  &c.p.  2.) ; hernial  tumours  may  take  place 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  chelt ; or  they  may  exill 
in  various  iituations  about  the  pelvis.  ^ 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  every  where  lined  by  a 
finooth  elaftic  membrane,  named  the  peritoneum,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a kind  of  bag  including  all  the  vifeera,  and 
having  internal  productions,  which  ferve  to  keep  the  various 
organs  in  their  refpective  Iituations.  Therefore,  when  a 
hernia  happens,  the  protruded  vifeera  neccffarily  carry  be- 
fore them  the  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  happens  to  be 
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immediately  between  them  and  the  opening,  at  which  the 
protrufion  occurs.  The  membrane,  in  fadt,  becomes  elon- 
gated into  a fort  of  pouch,  in  which  the  prolapfcd  parts  lie, 
and  to  which  the  appellation  of  the  hernial fac  is  given.  The 
opening  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  fac  communicates  with 
that  of  the  abdomen  is  comparatively  fmall,  and  is  named 
its  moulh  ; the  contradted  part,  juft  below  this,  is  called  its 
neck,  while  the  broadeft  and  moil  diftant  portion  from  the 
abdomen  is  denominated  its  fundus.  In  fmall  recent  hernias 
the  fac  is  ufually  of  the  fame  thin  texture,  as  the  perito- 
neum in  its  natural  ftate.  But  in  large  old  ruptures,  the 
hernial  fac  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of  an  extraordinary 
thicknefs.  It  deferves  notice,  however,  that  the  thick  ap- 
pearance of  the  peritoneal  fac  is  rather  owing  to  the  thick- 
ened ftate  of  fome  membrane-like  coverings  which  it  has, 
confuting  of  fafeiae  and  condenfed  cellular  fubftance. 

It  was  anciently  fuppofed  that  herniae  originated  from  a 
laceration  of  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and 
hence  arofe  the  ufe  of  the  term  rupture.  Diftedtions  have 
now  repeatedly  proved,  that  a laceration  of  this  defeription  is 
exceedingly  uncommon,  and  that  the  hernial  fac  is  produced 
by  an  elongation  of  the  peritoneum.  By  reafon  of  the  con- 
tinual diftenfion  and  prelfure  which  the  fac  fuftains  from  its 
contents,  it  often  undergoes  a gradual  enlargement,  parti- 
cularly when  the  mafs  of  the  protruded  vifccra  is  from  time 
to  time  receiving  additions.  In  this  manner  immenfe  her- 
nial facs  are  fometimes  formed,  extending  to  various  dif- 
tances  down  the  thigh,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  even  to  the 
knee. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  that  a long  con- 
tinued preffure  of  moderate  force  will  produce  an  elon- 
gation and  thickening  of  fibre  ; but  that  a greater  degree 
will  bring  about  an  entire  abforption  of  parts.  This,  he 
fays,  is  proved,  in  the  Hr  ft  cafe,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  fize 
and  thicknefs  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  undergoes  in  old 
hydroceles  ; and,  in  the  fecond,  by  the  entire  removal  of 
the  fternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  aneurifm.  It  is 
upon  the  Hr  ft  of  thefe  principles  that  the  hernial  fac  is  thick- 
ened ; for  in  fome  very  large  ruptures  indeed,  the  preffure 
upon  the  containing  parts  exceeds  that  degree  which  occa- 
iions  them  to  become  thickened,  fo  that  they  are  affedted 
with  an  oppoiite  change,  and  grow  thinner  and  thinner. 
This  is  the  reafon  why,  in  fome  ruptures  of  vaft  fize  and 
long  duration,  the  convolutions  and  periftaltic  motions  of 
the  bowels  may  be  difeerned  through  the  integuments.  It 
alfo  explains  why  fome  hernice  are  found  in  part  without 
any  hernial  (ac,  the  chief  portion  of  it  having  been  ab- 
sorbed, fo  that  the  protruded  vifccra  lie  immediately  under 
the  fie  in  and  cellular  fubftance,  while  the  remains  of  the  fac 
are  only  diftinguilhabie  juft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
mouth. 

While  a hernia  is  fmall,  and  in  a mod  recent  ftate,  that  is 
to  fay,  immediately  after  its  iirft  occurrence,  the  fac  is  not 
.adherent  to  the  furrounding  parts,  and  may  be  pufhed  back 
into  the  abdomen.  At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  well 
underftood  by  l'urgeons,  that  very  foon  indeed  after  its  pro- 
trufion, it  becomes  fo  intimately  connected  by  adhclions 
with  the  parts  about  it,  that  every  idea  of  getting  it  back 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  again  is  vain,  fince  it  can 
fcarcely  he  feparated  from  its  attachments  by  the  knife  of 
the  anatomift  in  tire  dead  fubjedt.  This  difficulty  of  de- 
taching the  hernial  fac  from  the  fiirroiinding  parts,  eipecially 
from  the  fpermatic  cord,  will  ever  forbid  the  practice  of  try- 
ing to  return  the  fac  into  the  abdomen,  with  a view  of 
«fte£ting  a radical  cure. 

It  is  the  covering  of  the  fac,  and  not  the  fac  itfelf,  as 
we  have  already  oblerved,  which  is  chiefly  tliickened  in  old 


hernia.  It  appears  alfo  probable,  from’  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper’s' 
obfervations,  that  if  the  accounts  of  flridtures  being  formed 
by  a thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  fac  are  not  always  nrif- 
reprefentations,  thefe  cafes  are,  at  all  events,  exceedingly 
rare. 

In  fome  fubjedts  feveral  hernial  facs  exift  at  the  fame  time. 
The  foregoing  author  has  a preparation  of  two  hernial  facs 
in  each  groin,  and  of  one  in  an  incipient  ftate  on  the  left, 
fide.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  vifeera  do  not  generally  protrude 
into  all  the  facs  at  the  fame  time.  (Cooper,  part  i.  p.  3 ) 

Examples  are  recorded  of  hernial  facs  being  burft  by 
blows.  (See  Supplement  au  Traite  de  J.  L.  Petit  fur  les 
Mai.  Chir.  p.  113,  and  Cooper,  part  i.  p.  3.)  In  this  cir- 
cuinftance  the  vifeera  may  project  immediately  under  the 
fkin,  and  mull  be  returned  into  the  fac  before  there  is  a pof- 
fibility  of  getting  them  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Although  the  ftatement,  that  the  prolapfcd  bowels  are. 
contained  in  a hernial  fac,  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  perfectly  corredt  ; yet  it  ought  to  be 
well  known  that  there  are  a few  exceptions  to  this  obiej  ra- 
tion. Were  a pradtitioner,  from  ignorance  of  this  circiim- 
flance,  to  employ  his  knife  with  incautious  boldnefs,  the 
con feq uences  might  be  of  the  moft  fatal  nature  to  his  pa- 
tient, and  of  the  moft  difgraceful  kind  to  himfelf.  Thofe 
herniae  which  occur  through  unnatural  holes,  left  by  the 
imperfedt  formation  of  the  mufcles,  are  laid  to  be  fometimes 
without  any  covering  of  peritoneum.  The  hernia  of  the, 
bladder  has  no  hernial  fac,  neither  has  the  common  congenital 
hernia.  Such  ruptures  as  occur  after  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  return  after  the  operation,  or  after  the  pradtice  of 
fome  method  for  the  deftrudtion  cf  the  fac,  are  alleged  to 
be  without  any  peritoneal  inveftment.  The  vifeera,  in  fome 
umbilical  hernios,  are  aflerted  to  have  been  deftitute  of  a her- 
nial fac,  though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  ac- 
counts of  this  laft  kind  are  founded  in  miftake,  as  will  be 
hereafter  more  particularly  noticed. 

Caufcs  of  Hernia — Thefe  are  divided  into  the  exciting  and 
predifpofmg.  The  principal  exciting  caufes  are  fuch  as  ope- 
rate, either  by  ditniniftiing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
comprefling  the  vifccra,  or  by  increafing  the  volume  of  the. 
contents  of  the  belly  beyond  what  the  relittance  of  the  con- 
taining parts  can  bear. 

The  abdominal  vifccra  may  be  confidercd  as  occupying  a 
place  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  compreflive  adtion  of 
lome  exceedingly  powerful  organs,  namely,  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles.  I11  the  indifpenlible  and  continual 
fundlioii  of  refpiration,  thefe  mufcles  are  inceflantly  eirr- 
ployed.  Their  adtion,  however,  is  alternate  ; in  infpira- 
tion,  the  diaphragm  propelling  the  vifeera  downward,  fo  as 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  cheft,  while  the  abdominal 
mufcles  yield  and  make  no  reflftar.ee  ; in  expiration,  the 
abdominal  mufcles  adting,  fo  as  to  pufli  up  the  vifeera  and. 
diaphragm,  which  is  then  paffive,  and  thus  aid  in  diminifhing 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  the  performance  of  the  vital 
function  of  breathing,  therefore,  the  abdominal  vifeera  are 
fullainiug  a certain  degree  of  comprefiion,  which  mult  in- 
cline them  to  protrude  at  any  point  where  they  are  not 
fufficiently  fupported  by  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  in  which 
they  naturally  lie.  But  there  are  occafions  on  which  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles  all  act  at  once  in  com- 
prefling  the  bowels  and  Ieflening  the  fpace  allotted  for  them. 
This  being  the  ftate  of  things,  we  mult  not  feel  furprifed, 
that  protrufions  of  the  vifeera  are  among  the  moft  conmioa 
difeafes  of  the  human  race. 

Violent  adtion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  arife,  may  he  accounted  the  molt  frequent 
occafion  ol  hernias.  Hence  the  difeafe  is  often  brought  on 
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T>y  PXGcIlive  coughing,  and  is  particularly  common  among 
perfons  who  play  upon  wind  inftruments,  or  who  have  long 
been  troubled  with  adhma.  Lifting  lieavy  weights  is  a thing, 
above  all  others,  conducive  to  the  complaint,  fince  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen  exert  themfelves  with  great  force  at  a time 
when  the  body  is  bent,  and  the  openings  in  the  groins  con- 
fequently  relaxed. 

Coflive  perfons  are  alfo  reckoned  particularly  fuhjedt  to 
hernix,  becaufe  they  are  compelled  to  drain,  and  make  the 
mufcles  adt  with  vail  power  on  the  bowels,  before  they  can 
void  their  faeces.  In  the  cafe  of  draining,  the  diaphragm  is 
fird  put  into  action  by  a deep  infpiration,  and  then  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles.  The  vifeera,  oompreded  by  thefe  two 
forces,  efcape  wherever  the  refidance  of  the  tides  of  the 
abdomen  is  not  equal  to  the  degree  of  predure. 

Hernias  arc  faid  to  be  very  frequently  the  confequence  of 
driclures  in  the  urethra,  patients,  afflicted  with  doppages  in 
this  canal,  being  often  under  the  neceffity  of  exerting  the 
abdominal  mufcles  with  peculiar  force,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
expel  the  urine. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  jumping,  vomiting, 
parturition,  and,  in  fhort,  almod  every  fort  of  conliderable 
effort  and  exertion,  may  prove  the  exciting  caufe  of  a hernia, 
by  throwing  the  mufcles,  w hich  have  the  power  of  compreffing 
the  vifeera,  into  a Hate  of  drong  and  violent  adtion.  In 
this  lalt  circumdance,  a hernia  may  be  formed  in  a perfon  who 
is  no  way  pre-difpoted  to  the  difeafe ; and  with  how  much 
greater  facility  a rupture  may  occur,  when  there  is  a pre- 
difpofition,  it  is  necdlefs  to  dwell  upon. 

The  fame  principles  ferve  to  explain  why  hernias  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  particularly  frequent  among  the  labouring 
clnffes  of  fociety,  and  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries. The  hooping-cough  and  crying  are,  for  the  fame 
. re.'.fon,  not  an  uncommon  occalion  of  ruptures  in  children. 
See  Lawrence  on  Hernia,  p.  18.  ed.  2. 

We  have  Hated  that  fome  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  hernias 
operate  by  increafing  the  volume  of  the  contents  of  the 
belly  bevond  what  the  refidance  of  the  containing  parts  can 
bear.  Thus,  protrufions  of  the  omentum  and  mefentery 
are  often  the  confequence  of  thefe  parts  becoming  loaded 
with  fat.  When  fatnefs  comes  on  very  fuddenly,  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  occafton  a rupture,  the  abdominal  mufcles 
not  being  able  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  contents  of  the  belly  with  fufficient  quicknefs. 

The  fwelling  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy  fometimes  gives 
rife  to  hernix,  especially  thofe  of  the  umbilical  and  femoral 
kinds. 

Blows  and  kicks  upon  the  abdomen  have  been  obferved 
to  excite  hernial  tumours.  Rough  horfe  exercife,  the  jolting 
of  carriages,  and  the  prefTure  of  tight  clothes  around  the 
body,  are  alfo  noticed  as  promoting  the  frequency  of  the 
difeafe.  Cooper,  part  i.  p.  13. 

The  prettifbofmg  caufes  are  generally  circumfiances  which 
have  a tendency  to  diminifh  the  refidance  made  by  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  to  the  protrufion  of  the  vifeera. 

Weaknefs  of  every  kind  is  accounted  a very  principal  pre- 
difpoiing  caufe  of  hernix,  and  it  is  faid  to  become  fo  by 
inducing  a relaxed  date,  not  only  of  thofe  apertures  through 
which  the  bowels  ufually  efca  e,  but  alfo  a relaxation  of  the 
peritoneum,  ana  all  the  precedes  of  it,  which  ferve  to  con- 
fine the  various  vifeera  in  their  refpedtive  fituations,  and 
limit  their  movcablcnefs.  Hence,  perfons  who  have  been 
debi'itate  l by  fevers  are  much  expofed  to  the  dang  r of 
hernix,  if  they  fubjedt  themfelves  to  great  bodily  exertions 
before  they  have  regained  their  drength. 

Old  age  is  ikevvile  conlidered  as  a pre-difpodng  caufe, 
by  the  general  relaxation  which  it  brings  into  the  conltitu- 


tion  ; and  hened  the  great  frequency  or  the  difeafe  among 
fuch  old  perfons  as  are  obliged  to  labour  bard  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Taking  large  quantities  of  oil  with  the  food,  living  more 
upon  liquids  than  folids,  wearing  too  much  clothing,  and. 
redding  in  warm  climates,  are  all  fet  down  by  furgical  writers 
among  the  caufes  which  pre-difpofe  people  to  hernia  on  the. 
principle  of  relaxation.  We  cannot  venture  to  pronounce 
refpedting  the  accuracy  of  foine  of  thefe  alleged  circum- 
darices  ; but  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  ruptures  in  warm 
than  cold  climates,  not  the  lead  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
J uv »lle,  a celebrated  trufs-maker  in  Paris,  found  that  the 
number  of  lubjedts  with  hernix  was  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  population  in  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; one- 
fifteenth  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; and  one-twentieth  in  France 
and  England.  (Traite  des  Band.  Hern.  p.  21,  22.)  In 
Malta  and  Egypt,  the  v alt  numbers  of  hernial  tumours  feen 
among  the  natives,  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  furgeons 
who  have  vilited  thofe  countries. 

Some  perfons  are,  in  all  probability,  born  with  a pre- 
difpofition  to  hernix,  in  confequence  of  having  abdominal 
rings  of  a wider  and  weaker  drudture  than  thofe  of'  people 
in  general.  The  fame  may  be  the  cafe  alfo  with  refpecl  to 
the  other  openings  through  which  the  abdominal  vifeera. 
fometimes  protrude.  The  difference  in  the  dimeniions  of 
the  abdominal  ring  in  the  two  fexes  Teems  to  afford  a rational 
explanation  why  inguinal  hernix  are  common  in  men,,  and 
uncommon  in  women  ; while  the  (pace  below  Poupart’s 
ligament  in  the  latter,  being  greater  than  what  it  is  in  the 
former,  offers  a reafon  why  females  are  mod  fubjedt  to  the 
•femoral  hernia.  In  the  male  fex,  alfo,  the  refidance  which 
the  abdominal  ring  is  capable  of  making  to  protrufions  of 
the  bowels,  mud  vary  coniiderably  in  different  perfons;  ac- 
cording to  the  drength  of  the  parts  concerned  in  .Quitting  up 
that  aperture. 

A change  of  the  body,  from  a very  fat  to  a lean  condition*, 
is  alfo  enumerated  among  the  pre-dii’pofing  caufes  of  hernia, 
and  is  thought  to  become  fo  by  the  abforption  of  the  adipotisr 
matter  which  had  loaded  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  dhtended 
the  ring.  (Cooper,  parti,  p.  12.)  Here,  perhaps,  the 
principle  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation  may  have  fome  ihare  iu 
producing  the  effect. 

Worms,  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  belly,,  are 
always  included,  by  furgical  writers,  among  the  pre-difpofing 
caufes  of  this  difeafe.  After  the  injury  is  healed,  it  feerns 
that  the  part  is  incapable  of  afford'ng  the  requilite  degree 
of  fupport,  and  a protrufion  of  fome  of  the  vifeera  is  of 
courfe  a common  confequence. 

A pre-difpofition  to  hernia  is  obferved  fometimes  to  depend 
upon  hereditary  conformation.  Mr.  Adley  Cooper  informs, 
us  that  he  has  frequently  been  confulted  by  fathers,  them- 
felves wearing  trades,  for  feveral  of  their  children  affiidted 
with  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  cafes  he  found,  by  attentive  ex- 
amination, that  the  abdominal  ring  was  very  imperfedtlv 
formed,  extending  nearly  as  far  as  the  ilium,  indead  of  being 
only  about  an  inch  and  a half  iu  length.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
tranfverfe  tendinous  fibres,  which  diut  up  the  fuperior  mar- 
gin of  the  ring,  were  either  abfent,  or  very  imperfedL 
Cooper,  parti,  p.  1?. 

Betides  the  foregoing  eircumftances,  we  have  to  mention 
dropfy  as  pre-difpofing  to  the  occurrence  of  umbilical  hernix, 
probably  by  diitending  and  dilating  the  natural  aperture  of 
the  navel.  Repeated  pregnancy  is*  on  a fimiiar  principle, 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  hernial  difeafes. 

We  fliall  finidi  this  account  of  the  caufes  of  ruptures  with, 
a fhort  quotation  from  a late  mntchlefs  treatife  upon  the 
fubjedt.  “ Particular  fubjedts  manifeit  an  unqueffionable 
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difpofition  to  the  complaint.  In  filch  perfons,  a very  flight 
occafional  caufe,  fuch  as  the  aft  of  coughing  or  fneezing, 
will  bring  on  a rapture.  The  complaint  indeed  appears  fome- 
times  fpontaneoufly.  I know,  fays  Richter,  a favant, 
who  leads  a fedentary  life,  and  in  whom  an  inguinal  hernia 
appeared  fuddenly  fome  time  ago.  I applied  a bandage, 
and,  in  a few  weeks,  a fimilar  hernia  came  on  the  oppolite 
fide  ; a bandage  was  applied  to  this  alfo  ; and  in  a very  fhort 
time  a crural  hernia  made  its  appearance.  I have  feen  feveral 
fimilar  cafes,  and  have  known  four,  or  even  five  herniae  come 
in  the  fame  fubjeft,  without  the  leak  occafional  caufe. 
(T  raite  des  Hernies,  p 9. ) The  neceffity  of  admitting 
lome  original  difference  of  ftrufture,  favourable  to  the  oc- 
currence of  ruptures,  is  apparent  from  this  confideration,  viz. 
that  the  openings  exiff  in  all  fubjefts,  and  the  occafional 
caufes  are  applied  in  all  individuals  ; but  the  effeft  is  only 
partial.”  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  21.  ed.  2. 

Of  Reducible  Hernia. — Under  this  head  are  comprehended 
fuch  as  are  in  a quiet  (late,  and  admit  of  being  put  back  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  without  difficulty,  or,  indeed,  often 
return  of  themfelves  into  that  fituation  when  the  patient  is  in 
a recumbent  pofture.  The  protruded  parts  commonly  go 
tip  at  night  upon  the  patient  lying  down  in  bed,  and  come 
down  again  in  the  mornjmg  upon  his  getting  up  and  refuming 
an  ereft  pofition. 

The  ufual  fymptoms  of  a reducible  hernia,  quite  free  from 
ffrangulation,  are  of  the  following  defcription.  An  indolent 
tumour  may  be  feen  or  felt  at  fome  point  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  moll  frequently  defcending  out  of  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  or  from  jull  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  or  elfe  out 
of  the  navel,  but  occafionally  from  various  other  fituations, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  fwelling  moftly  originates 
fuddenly,  except  when  that  kind  of  pre-difpofition  prevails, 
in  which  the  difeafe  feems  to  arife  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  and 
to  conlill  of  a gradual  yielding  of  the  containing  parts.  The 
tumour  is  generally  fubjeft  to  a change  of  fize,  being  fmaller 
wlieri  the  patient  lies  down  on  his  back,  and  larger  when  he 
hands  up,  or  holds  his  breath.  It  frequently  undergoes  a 
diminution  when  preffed,  and  grows  large  again  when  the 
preffure  is  removed.  Its  fize  and  tenfion  often  increafe  after 
a meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent.  It  is  free  from  pain, 
inflammation,  and  difcolouration  of  the  integuments.  Its 
contents,  if  omentum,  betray  afoft  doughy  feel  ; ifintefline, 
the  fenfation  communicated  to  the  fingers  of  an  examiner 
is  frequently  fomewhat  tenfe  and  elaitic.  It  is  alfo  a cir- 
cumffance,  highly  meriting  notice,  that  patients,  with  large 
reducible  hernias,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  colic,  conftipa- 
tion,  and  vomiting,  in  confequence  of  the  unnatural  fituation 
of  the  bowels.  Very  often,  however,  the  funftions  of  the 
vifcera  feem  to  fuffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

In  fome  inffances,  the  reduction  is  attended  with  a degree 
of  trouble,  and  requires  the  aid  of  preffure.  A perfon,  in 
the  foregoing  condition,  lives  in  a conffant  ftate  of  danger. 
Any  accidental  fall,  violent  effort,  or  flight  inattention  to 
the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  is  apt  to  produce  a ftrangu- 
Tation  of  the  prolapfed  parts,  the  confcquences  of  which 
change  are  fatal,  without  fpeedy  and  judicious  affill- 
auce. 

If  the  cafe  be  an  cnterocele , and  the  portion  of  inteftine 
be  fmall,  the  tumour  is  fmall  in  proportion  ; but  though 
fmall,  if  the  gut  be  diftended  with  wind,  inflamed,  or 
have  any  degree  of  ftrifture  made  on  it,  it  will  be  tenfe, 
refift  the  impreffion  of  the  finger,  and  give  paiu  upon  be- 
ing handled.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  ftrifture, 
(which  is  the  cafe  we  are  immediately  confidering,)  and  the 
inteftine  fuffers  no  degree  of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapfed 
piece  be  of  what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  what- 
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ever  fize,  yet  the  tenfion  will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend 
the  handling  of  it  ; upon  the  patient’s  coughing,  it  will  feel 
as  if  it  were  blown  into  ; and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  very 
eafily  returnable,  a guggling  noife  being  often  audible,  when 
the  bowel  is  afcending.- 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  has  a more  flabby,  and  a more  unequal 
feel  ; it  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  comprei- 
fible,  and,  if  in  the  lcrotum,  is  more  oblong,  and  lets 
round,  than  the  fwelling  occafioned  by  an  inteltinal  hernia 
in  the  fame  fituation  ; and  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and  the 
patient  adult,  it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  diftinguilhable  by  its 
greater  weight.  A piece  of  omentum  in  general  paffes  up 
very  flowly,  and  never  makes  a guggling  noife. 

If  the  cafe  be  an  entero-epiplocele , that  is,  one  confiding 
of  both  inteftine  and  omentum,  the  charafteriftic  mark- 
will  be  lefs  clear  than  in  either  of  the  fimple  cafes ; but.  the 
difeafe  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  from  every  one,  by  any- 
one in  the  habit  of  making  the  examination.  See  Pott  on. 
Ruptures . 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and  even  itnpoffible,  to  afeertain  what  are  the  contents 
of  the  hernia,  by  merely  handling  the  iwelling.  This  is 
more  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the  hernia  is  old,  large,  and 
tenfe.  In  fuch  inltances  the  protruded  vifcera  undergo  furprif- 
ing  changes  in  their  figure  and  ftrufture,  while  the  thicknefg 
of  the  hernial  fac  tends  materially  to  impede  the  acquirement 
of  any  accurate  information,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, by  the  fingers  of  an  examiner.  It  is  often  equally 
difficult  to  form  a right  opinion  in  regard  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  a fmall  hernia. 

In  cafes  of  indolent  reducible  herniae,  a piece  of  inteftine 
is  generally  found  to  pafs  up  into  the  abdomen  with  more 
facility  than  a portion  of  omentum.  This  circumftance  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  the  very  fmooth  and  flipperv  furface  of 
the  inteftine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omentum,  being  ioft 
and  unequal,  and  having  its  furface  moulded  by  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  paffes  up  with  more  difficulty.  Hence, 
when  a portion  of  the  contents  of  a hernia  flips  up  quick- 
ly, and  with  a goggling  noife,  leaving  fome  thing  behind, 
which  is  lefs  eafy  of  reduftion,  it  is  reafonable  to  infer, 
that  the  difeafe  is,  in  all  probability,  an  entero-epiplocele. 
See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2.  p.  28. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  perfons  with  indo- 
lent reducible  hernias  walking  about,  and  following  their 
wonted  avocations,  with  the  tumours  down,  expofed  to 
every  fort  of  accident,  and  totally  unfupported.  Since  no 
prefent  pain,  nor  any  immediate  conliderable  inconvenience, 
is  experienced,  all  idea  of  what  may  be  the  confequences  of  tha 
hernia  is  too  often  quite  out  of  the  mind  ; nor  does,  in  many 
inftances,  a juft  fenfe  of  the  manner,  in  which  fuch  patients 
are  continually  expofed  to  peril,  have  the  lead  effeft,  either 
in  making  them  pay  due  attention  to  the  difeafe,  or  in  lead- 
ing them  to  obferve  as  quiet,  temperate,  and  regular  a mode 
of  living,  as  their  circumftances  in  life  might  permit. 

That  the  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the  vifcera  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  renders  a perfon  particularly  expofed 
to  the  danger  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  vifcera  be- 
coming alfo  protruded,  and  probably  ftrangulated,  is  an 
important  truth,  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  impreffed  upon 
the  memory  of  both  patient  and  furgeon.  While  a prolapfed 
bowel  is  fuffered  to  remain  fo,  it  keeps  the  mouth  of  the 
hernial  lac  always  open,  and  ready  to  receive  any  additional 
protrufion.  Therefore,  every  perfon  afflifted  with  a re- 
ducible hernia,  ought  to  have  the  danger  of  differing  it  to 
continue  down  properly  explained  to  him  by  Ins  lurgeori^ 
who  Ihould  alfo  reprefent  the  prudence  and  neceffity  of  ne- 
ver 
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to  negle&ing  to  wear  a trufs.  By  this  a conflant  preffure 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  where  the  hernia  opens  into  the 
abdomen,  fo  as  to  fliut  the  mouth  of  the  fac,  and  thus  make 
an  effectual  refiftance  to  the  protrufion  ot  its  contents. 

Hcrniar,  which  are  capable  of  cafy  and  immediate  reduc- 
tion, and  are  not  attended  by  any  troublefome,  or  bad 
fvmptoms,  are  often  met  with  botli  in  infants  and  adults. 
m In  the  former,’  fays  Mr.  Pott,  “as  the  defeent  lei— 
doin  happens,  but  when  the  infant  ffrains  to  cry,  and  the 
gut  is  cither  cafilv  put  up,  or  returns  fua  fponte , as  foon  as 
the  child  becomes  quiet,  it  is  often  either  totally  unat- 
tended to,  or  an  attempt  made  to  reilrain  it  only  by  a baud* 
a-re  made  of  cloth,  or  dimity,  and  which  being  ineffec- 
tual for  fuch  purpofe,  lays  the  foundation  for  future  trou- 
ble and  mifehief. 

“ This  is.  in  great  meafure,  owing  to  a common  opinion, 
that  a young  infant  cannot  wear  a fteel  trufs  : a generally  pre- 
vailing error,  and  which  ought  to  be  corre&ed.  There  is 
no  age  at  which  fuch  trufs  may  not  be  worn,  or  ought  not 
to  be  applied  ; it  is,  when  well  made,  and  properly  put  on, 
not  onlv  perfectly  fafe  and  eafy,  but  the  only  kind  of  band- 
age tliat  can  lie  depended  upon  : and  as  a radical  cure  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  thinnefs  of  the  hernial  fac,  and  its  being 
capable  of  being  fo  compreffed  as  poflibly  to  unite,  and 
thereby  entirely  clofe  the  paffage  from  the  belly,  it  muff 
therefore  appear  to  every  one  who  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  thinking  on  the  fubjeft,  that  the  fewer  times  the 
parts  have  made  a defeent,  and  the  fmaller  and  liner  the  elon- 
gation of  the  peritoneum  is,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
luch  cure  muff  be. 

« The  fame  method  of  afting  muff,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
be  good  in  every  age  in  which  a radical  cure  may  reafonably 
be  expedited  ; that  is,  the  prolapfed  parts  cannot  be  too  foon 
returned,  nor  too  carefully  prevented  from  falling  down  again, 
every  new  defeent  rendering  a cure  both  more  diftant  and 
more  uncertain. 

« As  foon  as  the  parts  are  returned,  the  trufs  ffiould  be 
immediately  put  on,  and  worn  without  remiffion,  care  being 
taken,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  an  infant,  to  keep  the 
parts  on  which  it  preffes  conftantly  waflied,  to  prevent 
galling. 

“ It  can  hardly  be  neceffary  to  fay,  that  the  furgeon 
(liould  he  careful  to  fee  that  the  trufs  fits,  as  his  fuccefs  and 
reputation  depend  on  fuch  care.  A trufs  which  does  not 
prefs  enough,  is  worfe  than  none  at  all,  as  it  occafions  lofs 
of  time,  and  deceives  the  patient,  or  his  friends  ; and  one 
which  preffes  too  much,  or  on  an  improper  part,  gives  pain 
and  trouble,  by  producing  an  inflammation  and  fwelling  of 
the  fpermalic  cord,  and  fometimes  of  the  tefticle. 

“ In  adults,  wbofe  ruptures  arc  of  long  Handing,  and 
accu Homed  to  frequent  defeent,  the  hernial  fac  is  generally 
firm  and  thick,  and  the  aperture  in  the  tendon  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcle  large  ; the  freedom  and  cafe  with  which  the 
parts  return  into  the  belly,  when  the  patient  is  in  a lupine 
pod ure,  and  the  little  pain  which  attends  a rupture  of  this 
kind,  often  render  the  perfons  who  labour  under  it  carelefs  : 
but  all  fuch  ffiould  be  informed,  that  they  are  in  conttant 
danger  of  fuch  alteration  in  their  complaint,  as  may  put 
them  into  great  hazard,  and  perhaps  dellroy  them.  The 
paffage  from  the  belly  being  open,  the  quantity  of  inteffine 

the  hernial  fac  is  always  liable  to  be  increafed,  and  when 
down  to  be  bound  by  a tlri&ure.  An  inflammation  of  that 
portion  of  the  gut  which  is  down,  or  fuch  obftruftion  in  it 
as  may  diffend  and  enlarge  it,  may  at  all  times  produce  fuch 
complaints  as  may  put  the  life  of  the  patient  into  imminent 
danger;  and  therefore,  notivithffanding  this  kind  of  hernia 
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may  have  been  borne  for  a great  length  of  time,  without 
having  proved  cither  troublefome  or  hazardous,  yet  as  it  is 
always  poffible  to  become  fo,  and  that  very  fuddenly,  it  can 
never  be  prudent  or  fafe  to  negledt  it. 

“ Even  though  the  rupture  ffiould  be  of  the  omental  kind, 
(which  coniidered  abffraftedly  is  not  fubjeft  to  that  degree 
or  kind  of  danger  to  which  the  inteftinal  is  liable)  yet  it  may 
be  fccondarily,  or  by  accident,  the  caufe  of  all  the  fame 
mifehief ; for  while  it  keeps  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  fac  open, 
it  renders  the  defeent  of  a piece  of  inteffine  always  poffible, 
ami  confequently  always  likely  to  produce  the  mifehief  which 
may  proceed  from  thence. 

“ They  who  labour  under  a hernia  thus  circumftanced, 
that  is,  whole  ruptures  have  been  generally  down  while  they 
have  been  in  an  ereCl  poiture,  and  which  have  either  gone  up 
of  themfelves,  or  have  been  eafily  put  up  in  a fupine  one, 
fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  have  their  trufs  well  made, 
and  properly  fitted  ; for  the  mouth  of  the  fac,  and  the  opening 
of  the  tendon  being  both  large  and  lax,  and  the  parts  having 
been  u fed  to  defeend  through  them,  if  the  pad  of  the  trufs 
be  net  placed  right,  and  there  be  not  a due  degree  of  elalti- 
city  in  the  fpring,  a piece  of  inteffine  will,  in  fume  pofture, 
flip  down  behind  it,  and  render  the  trufs  productive  of  that 
very  kind  of  mifehief  which  it  ought  to  prevent. 

“ It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  very  fmall  an  opening  will 
ferve  for  a portion  of  gut  or  caul  to  infmuate  themfelves  into 
at  fome  times.  Now,  though  in  perfons  of  mature  age  it 
mod  frequently  proves  impracticable  fo  to  comprefsthe  mouth 
of  the  hernial  fac,  as  abfolutely  to  clofe  it,  yet  by  the  eon- 
ftant  ufe  of  a well-made  trufs,  it  may  be  fo  leffened,  as  to 
render  the  defeent  of  a piece  of  inteffine  into  it  much  more 
difficult  : from  whence  we  may  learn  the  great  coofequence 
of  having  the  part  completely  reduced  before  the  trufs  is 
applied,  and  the  danger  that  maybe  incurred  by  laying  fuch 
bandage  afide  after  it  has  been  worn  fome  time  ; fince  the 
fame  alteration  which  renders  the  defeent  of  the  gut  lefs  eafy, 
will  alfo  make  the  reduction  more  difficult,  if  a piece 
fhould  happen  to  get  down  : and  hence  alfo  we  may  learn 
why  the  bandage  ffiould  be  long  and  unremittingly  worn  by 
all  tliofe  whofe  time  of  life  makes  the  expectations  of  a per- 
fect cure  reafonable,  many  of  the  ruptures  of  adults  being 
owing  to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  children  at  fchooi 
are  fuffered  to  wear  their  truffes. 

“ I know  a gentleman  who  has  for  fome  years  had  an 
omental  rupture,  which  was  negleCted  while  he  was  young, 
and  he  having  naturally  a lax  habit,  and  the  abdominal 
opening  being  much  dilated,  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  it  up,  even  with  the  belt  trufs  he  can  get,  behind  which 
it  will  fometimes  flip  down  : when  this  happens,  it  gives  him 
fuch  immediate  and  acute  pain  at  his  ftomach,  and  makes 
him  fo  intolerably  lick,  that  he  is  obliged  Immediately  to 
throw  himfelf  on  his  back,  and  procure  the  return  of  the  piece 
of  omentum.’’  See  Pott  on  Ruptures. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  truly  worthy  of  the  great 
and  diftinguifhed  furgeon  who  is  the  author  of  them.  This, 
and  feveral  other  parts  of  his  treatife  on  ruptures,  wiil 
always  Hand  high  in  the  eftimation  of  thefurgicaj  profeflion. 
Much  we  owe  to  fome  later  writers  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  extended  and  improved  our  information,  concern- 
ing hernial  difeafes ; yet,  in  no  book  can  we  find  more 
knowledge  of  the  right  practical  kind,  than  flill  exifts  in 
Pott’s  account  of  ruptures.  The  defect  of  this  part  of  his 
writings  principally  lies  in  fome  anatomical  points,  which 
have  fubfequently  been  rendered  more  correCt  by  the  united 
obfervations  of  Gimbernat,  Mr.  Hey,  Mr,  Affley  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  of  reducible  hernia:,  it  be- 
hoves every  furgeon  to  underftand,  that  though  thefe  cafes 
are  attended  with  no  immediately  preffing  fymptoms,  they 
fometinies  occafion  confiderable  trouble,  efpecially  when 
negle&cd,  and  nothing  is  done  to  check  their  becoming  of 
immenfe  fize.  The  degree  of  inconvenience,  in  fatft,  always 
Increafes  with  the  fize  of  the  tumour.  The  portion  of  intef- 
tine,  or  omentum,  which  has  quitted  the  abdomen,  produces 
(as  Mr.  Lawrence  defcribes)  various  complaints  from  its 
connexion  with  the  parts  within.  From  this  fource  of  irri- 
tation proceed  naufea  and  vomiting,  indigeflion  and  colic. 
As  the  vifcera  become  accultomed  to  their  unnatural  fitua- 
tion,  thefe  fymptoms  gradually  wear  away.  Still,  as  the 
tumour  conftantly  increafes  in  fize,  a large  part  of  the  vifcera 
is  deprived  of  that  preffure  and  fupport  which  it  naturally 
derives  from  the  refpiratory  mufcles ; the  paffage  of  the 
food  through  the  ahmentary  canal  becomes  difficult  and 
protratted  ; and  hence  large  ruptures  are  almofi  invariably 
attended  with  flatulence  and  conftipation.  The  patient 
is  precluded  from  all  a&ive  and  laborious  employments, 
and  from  all  confiderable  exertions  which  necefiarily  aug- 
ment the  tumour,  and  are  attended  with  great  rifle  of 
more  immediate  danger,  by  forcing  down  frefh  parts,  fo  as 
to  caufe  ftrangulation.  The  opening  through  which  the 
vifcera  pafs  out,  mail  fubjefk  them  to  more  or  lefs  preffure, 
which  will  enable  us  to  account  for  that  effufion  of  fluid 
into  the  cavity  of  the  fac,  generally  obferved  in  old  ruptures, 
as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  fuch  adhefions  of  the  parts 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  hernial  fac  ; circumflances  changing 
the  cale  from  a reducible  to  an  irreducible  fwelling.  As  the 
opening  is  rendered  larger  by  the  protrufion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  preffure  on  the  vifcera,  which  caufes  the  defeent,  is 
frequently  renewed,  additions  to  the  tumour  are  eaiily  made. 
In  fituations  where  pofition  is  favourable,  and  the  furround- 
ing parts  offer  no  obftacle,  as  in  the  ferotum,  the  only  limit 
to  the  poilible  bulk  of  a rupture  arifes  from  the  connec- 
tions of  the  parts  within.  Inftances  are  not  uncommon 
where  all  the  moveable  vifcera  have  been  contained  in  fuch  a 
fwelling  ; and  even  thofe  which  are  more  fixed  may  be  gra- 
dually difplaced  by  the  conftant  dragging  of  organs  con- 
nected with  them.  See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  31,  32. 
edit.  2. 

Of  Tnif/i-s. — We  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  impru- 
dence of  luffering  the  parts,  which  form  the  contents  of  a 
hernia,  to  lodge  in  the  hernial  fac,  when  they  are  capable  of 
reduction.  In  this  circumftance,  they  ought  always  to  be 
returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  with  as  little  delay 
as  poffible,  and  conftantly  kept  there  by  means  of  a trufs. 
A perfon  may  have  a hernia,  and  allow  its  contents 
to  defeend  into  the  fac,  perhaps  without  any  prefent  in- 
convenience ; but  the  perils  and  difagreeable  circumftances 
which  may  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  temerity,  ought  to 
frighten  him  into  a different  line  of  conduff.  The  quiet 
barmlefs  ft  ate  of  the  protruded  vifcera  is  not  at  all  to  be 
depended  upon,  being  of  very  uncertain  continuance.  Many 
things  may  lead  to  a change,  in  which  the  patient’s  life  will 
be  brought  into  the  moil  imminent  danger.  Any  exertion 
which  occafions  an  additional  protrufion  ; any  flight  blow  on 
the  tumour  ; any  intemperance  in  diet ; may  fuddenly  con- 
vert a Ample,  reducible,  indolent  hernia,  into  a cafe  attended 
with  all  the  alarming,  and  often  fatal  fymptoms,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  ftrangulation  of  the  protruded  parts.  But, 
fuppofing  the  patient  to  efcape  thefe  evils  for  a great  length 
of  time,  other  unpleafant  things  will  be  the  refult  of  his  raih 
negletf.  The  hernia,  as  we  have  already  deferibed,  will 
continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  until  its  magnitude  is 
fuch,  as  interferes  with  the  exercife  of  any  aCfive  kiiid  of 


life,  is  accompanied  with  a protrufion  of  all  the  moveable 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  and  brings  on  afflicting  diforders  of 
the  fun&ions  of  the  various  parts.  Even  the  pylorus  of  the 
ftomach  has  been  found  dragged  into  the  mouth  of  a hernial 
fac. 

The  effedl  of  every  eligible  trufs,  or  bandage  for  rup. 
tures,  is  to  produce  an  adequate,  unremitting,  equal  degree 
of  preffure  upon  the  part  where  the  hernia  opens  into  the 
abdomen,  fo  as  to  (hut  up  the  paffage  through  which  the 
parts  efcape  from  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  naturally 
contained.  No  reafonable  expeftation  can  be  indulged,  that 
any  contrivance  will  operate  in  this  manner,  unlefs  the  pref- 
fure which  it  makes  is  uninterrupted,  and  of  fufficient  power, 
being  alfo  fuch  as  will  not  induce  any  complaints  which  might 
oblige  the  patient,  for  a certain  time,  to  defift  from  wearing 
the  apparatus. 

All  bandages  for  ruptures  are  either  elaftic,  or  inelaftic. 
The  laft  are  ufually  made  of  dimity  or  leather.  They  are 
by  no  means  fit  for  common  life.  In  confequence  of  the 
continual  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  dimenfions  of 
the  abdomen,  in  expiration  and  infpiration,  fuch  bandages 
are  necefiarily  rendered  now  too  flack,  and  now  too  tight ; 
and  iince  the  vifcera  are  liable  to  be  protruded,  on  the 
paffage  being  left  in  the  leait  open,  it  is  quite  obvious  that, 
in  trufting  to  any  inelaftic  apparatus,  the  patient  puts  his  life 
into  great  danger.  This  peril  will  always  be  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable, in  proportion  as  the  perfon  is  in  an  adlive  mode  of 
living.  The  inefficacy  of  the  bandage  is  foon  perceived  by 
the  patient  himfelf,  who  endeavours  to  make  its  operation 
more  availing  by  tightening  it.  But  this  is  not  only  apt  to 
bring  on  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  tefticles,  (fuppofing  the 
cafe  to  be  an  inguinal  hernia,)  but  the  fame  affection  of  the 
external  parts,  to  which  the  bandage  is  applied.  Thefe 
circumftances  compel  the  patient  to  difcontinue  its  em- 
ployment, till  the  complaints  which  it  has  occafioned  have 
had  time  to  fubfide.  Now,  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  even  leaving  off  any  kind  of  contrivance  defigned  to 
keep  the  contents  of  a reducible  hernia  within  the  ab- 
domen. In  Germany,  where  inelaftic  bandages  are  much 
ufed,  Richter  has  feen  a fwelling  of  the  tefticle,  cirfoceles, 
and  hydroceles,  arife  from  their  employment. 

We  have  already  delivered  Mr.  Pott’s  fentiments,  with 
relpedf  to  the  propriety  of  applying  fteel  truffes  to  infants. 
Such  inilruments  are  as  much  calculated  for  them  as  for 
adults,  and  the  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  totally  dellitute  of 
foundation. 

All  inelaftic  bandages  for  the  fupport  of  hemise  are  now 
juftly  regarded  as  only  affording  a falfe  fecurity,  more  dan- 
gerous even  than  a total  omiffion  of  this  kind  of  fupport, 
iince  they  encourage  the  patient  to  take  violent  exercife, 
without  apprehenfion  of  the  probable  confequences.  Cooper, 
part  i p.  14. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  apparatus  of  this  kind  may 
be  ufeful  in  cafes  of  ruptures,  is  as  a fufpenfory  bandage, 
when  the  hernia  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  in  confe- 
quence of  adheilon,  &c.  Here  it  may  be  very  ferviceable 
in  fupporting  the  parts,  and  preventing  the  hernia  from  ac- 
quiring a vail  and  dangerous  magnitude.  Elaftic  bandages 
for  hernia,  or  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  truffes,  may 
be  fo  made  as  alwayfe  to  aft  with  an  equal  unremitting  force 
in  every  attitude  of  the  body.  When  the  abdomen  rifes, 
they  yield  by  reafon  of  their  elafticity  ; and  when  it  finks 
down,  the  fame  property  ftill  keeps  them  in  contafl  with 
its  furface.  The  moll  important  part  of  a common  trufs 
confills  of  a flat  narrow  piece  of  fteel,  termed  the  Jpriag, 
which  goes  round  one-half  of  the  body,  the  anterior  end  ex- 
tending to*Vhe  abdominal  ring,  the  pofterior  reaching  beyond 
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the  fpine.  To  give  the  fpring  a proper  degree  of  elafticity 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  the  higheft  con- 
fequence.  It  has  been  alleged  that  fteel  is  too  hard,  and 
iron  too  foft  for  the  purpofe,  and,  therefore,  Arnaud  and 
Richter  have  recommended  making  the  fprings  of  a mixture 
of  fteel  and  malleable  iron.  However,  this  advice  is  now 
deemed  objeftionable,  and  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  in 
this  country,  that  as  the  fpring  cannot  be  made  too  elaftic, 
the  beft  fteel  is  what  Ihould  be  employed  for  its  conltrudlion. 
Much  of  the  power  of  the  fpring  mull  manifeftly  depend 
upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  piece  of  fteel.  When  the  patient 
leads  an  aftive  life,  and  has  a rupture  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  omental  ruptures,  and  large 
old  hernix  with  great  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  ring,  a 
ftrong  fpring  will  be  neceftary,  and,  of  courfe,  the  plate  of 
fteel  fhould  be  fomewhat  thicker  than  in  other  inllances. 
In  children,  and  perfons  who  lead  fedentary  lives,  a weaker 
fpring  will  fuffice. 

A great  deal  will  depend  upon  making  the  fpring  fit 
clofely  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  leave  no  hollow 
under  the  fteel,  which  fiiould  be  adapted  to  all  prominences 
and  depreffions.  i 

The  anterior  end  of  the  fpring  terminates  in  an  expanded 
plate  of  iron  called  its  heady  to  which  it  is  rivetted.  This 
latter  part  has  its  pofterior  furface  furnifhed  with  a cufhion, 
termed  the  pad,  and  adapted  in  fize  and  fhape  to  the  opening 
which  it  is  intended  to  clofe.  Now,  if  the  pad  of  the  trufs 
does  not  fit  clofely,  no  prcffiire  will  be  made  upon  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  vifeera  are  ready  to  pafs,  and,  con- 
fequently,  a protrufion  is  liable  to  happen.  When  any 
other  part  of  the  trufs  does  not  apply  itlelf  accurately  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  the  whole  inftrument  will  not  fit 
with  fufficient  firmnefs,  and  will  be  apt  to  flip.  Bcfides, 
when  a trufs  makes  more  preffure  in  one  place  than  another, 
it  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  pain. 

A trufs,  properly  fuited  for  every  particular  cafe,  may 
be  obtained,  either  by  making  the  patient  try  on  feveral  al- 
ready con  ftruCted,  and  choofing  one  which  fits  well;  or  by 
having  one  made  from  the  patient’s  meafure.  The  beft 
thing  for  taking  fuch  meafure,  is  a piece  of  flexible  wire, 
doubled  and  twifted,  which  will  take  and  retain  the  nccef- 
fary  curvatures.  According  to  Richter,  however,  it  is 
proper  to  let  the  meafure  by  the  wire  be  an  inch  longer  than 
appears  requifite,  as  the  fluff  ufed  for  covering  the  fpring 
makes  this  allowance  neceftary.  Above  all  things,  it  is  cf- 
fential  to  give  a proper  degree  of  curvature  to  that  part  of 
the  fpring  which  forms  the  middle  of  the  femi-circle,  and 
which,  when  the  trufs  is  put  on,  furrounds  the  os  ilium. 
When  the  circle,  which  it  deferibes,  is  too  fmall,  the  head 
of  the  trufs  will  not  fit  with  due  clofenefs  upon  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  and  the  patient  will  not  be  in  a ftate  of  fecurity. 
When  the  circle  is  too  large,  the  trufs  will  not  fit  clofely 
upon  the  hip,  and  will  be  likely  to  change  its  fituation. 
The  preffure,  which  is  made  by  the  pad  of  the  trufs  upon 
the  abdominal  ring  and  neck  of  the  hernial  fac,  fhould  be 
in  a direCfion  obliquely  upwards,  efpecially  upon  patients 
who  are  very  fat.  Hence,  the  lower  margin  of  the  front 
plate  of  the  femi-circular  fpring  ought  to  incline  a little 
inwards,  fo  as  to  turn  its  inner  furface  obliquely  upwards. 
Ey  this  means,  an  equal  preffure  will  be  made  upon  every 
point  of  the  abdominal  ring.  When  the  plate  of  the  trufs 
has  a perpendicular  conftruCtion,  and  confcquently  prefles 
upon  the  ring  in  an  horizontal  way,  the  preffure  is  greater 
above  than  below,  and  an  opportunity  is  left  for  the  bowels 
to  be  protruded  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ring.  The 
pofterior  end  of  the  fpring,  which  is  applied  to  the  fpine, 
mud  have  a contrary  inclination,  that  is  to  fay,  the  upper 


edge  of  the  back  part  of  the  fteel  muff  incline  fomewhat 
more  forwards  than  the  lower  one,  whereby  the  inner  fur- 
face will  be  turned  forwards  and  a little  downwards.  When 
this  part  of  a trufs  is  made  in  a perpendicular  manner,  its 
lower  edge  generally  makes  more  preffure  than  the  upper, 
one,  and  the  place  which  is  prefled  upon  is  rendered  fore 
and  painful. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fpring  of  a trufs  fhould  be 
no  more  than  a femi-circle,  the  forepart  of  which  fhould  be 
upon  the  abdominal  ring,  while  the  pofterior  end  lies  upon 
the  fpine.  Others  have  been  in  favour  of  making  the  fpring 
of  fuch  a length,  that  its  back  end  may  extend  over  the 
fpine,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  front  edge  of  the  os  ilium  of 
the  found  fide.  It  is  alfo  alleged,  that  a trufs  of  this  con- 
itruCiion  fits  more  fteadily,  and  is  capable  of  making  more 
effeClual  preffure.  (Camper,  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Chirurgie, 
t.  15,  p.  57.)  Richter,  however,  exprefl'es  his  inability  to. 
comprehend  how  a long  fpring  can  make  more  preffure  than 
a fhort  one,  and,  indeed,  when  inelattic  iron  was  ufed,  it* 
could  not."  The  inelaflic  iron  femi-circle  had  its  two  fixed 
points  of  aCtion  ; one  was  upon  the  abdominal  ring,  the 
other  upon  the  fpine.  Thefe  two  points,  being  oppofite 
to  each  other,  were,  with  fuch  a fpring,  more  advantageous 
than  any  others.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when 
the  fpring  is  made  of  highly  tempered  elaftic  fteel,  the 
length  of  this  part  of  the  trufs  increafes  its  power  of  mak- 
ing preflure.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  fay,  that  Cam- 
per’s advice  upon  this  pohit  ought  to  be  adopted.  A trufs, 
with  fo  long  a fpring,  might  be  objectionable  ; for  when 
the  patient  lies  upon  the  found  fide,  he  would  certainly 
prefs  the  whole  inftrument  towards  the  other  fide,  fo  as  to 
create  a rifle  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs  being  puftied  away  from 
the  abdominal  ring.  Such  a trufs  mult  alfo  be  particularly 
inconvenient  to  the  patient. 

In  order  that  a trufs  may  fit  in  a fteady  manner,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  it  be  applied  round  fixed  immoveable  points. 
Of  this  defeription  are  the  facrum  and  the  os  ilium.  Were 
the  inftrument  applied  to  the  foft  parts  of  the  abdomen 
above  the  pelvis,  which  parts  afford  no  fixed  points,  it  would 
never  continue  in  the  fame  pofition.  A trufs  likewife  ought 
always  to  be  put  on  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  pafs  round 
the  os  ilium.  At  the  fame  time,  it  fhould  not  reach  fo  low 
as  to  touch  the  trochanter  major,  as  it  would  then  he  fubjeCt 
to  difturbance  from  every  motion  of  the  thigh.  When  the 
fpring  is  arranged  at  a proper  height  for  avoiding  the  tro- 
chanter major,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  its  anterior  end  were  to 
run  forward  in  a ftraight  horizontal  direction,  the  pad  of  the 
trufs  would  be  fo  high  as  to  be  incapable  of  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  ring.  Hence,  that  part  of  the 
fpring  which  is  behind  and  next  to  its  head,  and  which  has 
been  called  the  neck  of  the  trufs,  has  fometimes  been  made 
with  an  angle,  which  carries  the  head  of  the  trufs  fomewhat 
lower,  fo  as  to  apply  itfelf  properly  to  the  abdominal  ring. 
Camper  has  found  fault  with  this  kind  of  conltruCtion,  and 
aiferts,  that  it  makes  the  head  of  the  trufs  liable  to  be 
ptifhed  upwards  too  far.  His  advice  is,  let  the  neck  of  the 
inftrument  have  a courfe  ftraight  forwards.  But,  according 
to  Richter,  with  a trufs  of  this  kind,  two  defeats  can  hardly 
be  avoided.  He  obferves,  that  when  the  trufs  is  put  on 
high  enough  to  be  clear  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  pad 
will  not  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  ring.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  fo  applied,  as  to  make  its  pad 
properly  cover  this  opening,  the  body  of  the  trufs  will  - 
be  fo  near  the  trochanter  as  to  be  affeCted  by  its  motions. 

Notwithllanding  a trufs  may  be  made  according  to  the 
foregoing  rules,  and  fit  very  clofely,  its  head  will  fometimes 
flip  about.  In  fat  perfons,  whofe  bellies  projcCt  much,  it  is 
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apt  to  flip  down  ; in  lean  people,  it  readily  gets  up  too  cover  and  (hut  up  the  whole  of  the  ring.  The  fize  of  the  pad, 
high.  The  latter  change  is  the  word,  as  the  lower  part  of  indeed,  fliould  always,  in  fome  meafure,  be  regulated  by 
the  ring  thereby  becomes  unguarded,  the  very  place  where  that  of  the  hernia.  A fmall  pad  is  alfo  fubjeCl  to  the  defeat 
a protrufion  of  the  vifeera  is  mod  ditpofed  to  occur.  The  of  ealily  flipping  outofits  proper  place,  whereby  the  danger 
flipping  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs  upward,  however,  may  be  of  a protrufion  through  the  ring  is  produced.  Let  it  not  be 
ealily  prevented  by  the  application  of  a thigh-ftrap,  which  inferred,  however,  that  a trufs  is  always  better,  and  that 
generally  paffes  from  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  under  the  the  hernia  mud  certainly  be  more  fecurely  kept  up,  in  pro- 
thigh of  the  affected  fide,  and  is  faflened  to  the  head  of  the  portion  as  the  pad  is  larger.  For  the  greater  its  lize,  the 
trufs.  When,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  thigh  .{trap  is  found  more  numerous  are  the  points  on  which  its  preffure  is  divid- 
to  incommode  the  patient  exceedingly,  it  may  at  all  events  ed,  and,  confequently,  the  weaker  fuch  preffure  muff  be. 


be  dilpenled  with,  provided  care  be  taken  to  hinder  the 
afeent  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs  by  having  the  book,  to  which 
t lie  body-llrap  is  fattened,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
pad  of  the  trufs,  or  upon  the  angle  of  the  neck,  which  is 
fl ill  higher.  So,  alfo,  in  the  oppofite  cafe,  in  which  the 
pad  or  the  trufs  has  a tendency  to  flip  too  far  down,  the 
inconvenience  may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  hook  at  the 
loweff  part -of  the  plate  of  iron. 

The  fpring  of  the  trufs  is  commonly  covered  with  foft 
leather,  while  its  inner  furface,  which  comes  into  contact 
with  the  patient’s  body,  is  lined  with  thick  flannel,  between 
which  and  the  metal  wool  is  fometimes  put,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  chafing  or  painful  preffure.  As  leather  readily  im- 
bibes perfpiration,  and  thereby  becomes  fpoilt,  a propofal 
has  been  made  to  cover  t ruffes  with  hare-fkin,  with  the  hair 
outwards.  This  covering  is  faid  to  be  more  durable,  and  to 
be  better  capable  o-f  refitting  the  effect  of  perfpiration.  This 
appears  to  us  an  improvement  of  confequencc,  bccaufe  the 
employment  of  any  covering,  which  foon  wears  out,  obliges 
the  patient,  every  now  and  then,  to  leave  his  trufs  off,  for 
the  lake  of  getting  it  repaired,  fo  that  he  becomes  expofed 
to  the  danger  of  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  fac 
open. 

Upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  anterior  plate  of  the  trufs 
is  placed  the  pad,  which  is  to  be  made  of  fomething  (luffed 
with  hair  or  wool.  The  iniide  of  the  pad  fliould  have  a 
(lightly  excavated  furface,  and  be  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
foft.  When  it  is  too  foft,  the  preffure  which  it  makes 
is  too  feeble  ; and  when  its  hardnefs  is  beyond  the  pro- 
per degree,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  fpennatie  cord,  and 
does  not  apply  itfelf  accurately  to  the  furface  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  Journal  de  Medecine, 
tom.  36,  a propofal  has  been  made  to  ufe  a bladder,  (Irong- 
ly  diffended  with  air,  as  a pad,  inllead  of  one  made  of 
wool.  Such  a contrivance,  however,  does  not  feem  likely 
to  continue  long  ferviceable,  as  the  bladder  would,  in 
all  probability,  foon  become  flaccid.  When  the  furface 
of  the  pad  is  too  convex  or  conical,  which  is  a very  com- 
mon defect,  its  prominent  central  part  makes  flrong  pref- 
fure, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fides  lie  hollow,  fo  that 
the  bowels  are  apt  to  protrude,  efpecially  when  the  pad  flips 
in  the  lead.  The  prefling  power  of  the  whole  apparatus 
operates  principally  at  the  point  of  the  conical  inner  fmfface 
of  the  pad,  and  not  properly  in  other  places.  Hence  the 
preffure  is  very  iikely  to  be  productive  of  pain  and  uneafi- 
nefs.  O11  the  contrary,  when  the  inner  furface  of  the  pad 
is  flat,  the  trufs,  though  endued  with  coniiderable  elailic 
force,  will  not  create  any  unpleafant  fenfations,  becaufe  the 
preffure  of  the  pad, will  he  made  upon  a fpace  of  greater  ex- 
tent, or,  in  other  terms,  upon  a greater  number  of  points. 
Belides,  a conical  pad  preffes  inward  the  margins  of  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  tends  to  keep  this  opening  continually  di- 
lated, fo  as  rather  to  facilitate  the  occurrence  of  a hernia 
than  promote  its  radical  cure. 

The  larger  and  older  the  hernia  is,  the  wider  and  more  open 
is  in  general  the  abdominal  ring.  In  fuch  a cafe,  therefore, 
the  pad  of  the  trufs  muff  be  made  large,  in  order  that  it  may 


“ It  is  eafier,”  fays  Richter,  “ to  keep  up  a hernia  with  two 
of  our  fingers,  than  with  the  whole  palm  of  the  hand.” 
When  the  pad  is  much  too  large,  it  touches  the  thigh , by 
the  motions  of  which  it  is  puttied  about,  fo  as  not  only  to 
create  a rifle  of  the  hernia  defeending,  but  to  fret  and  irritate 
the  part  of  the  (kin  which  it  rubs. 

A trufs,  according  to  Richter,  ought  always  to  be  applied 
in  fuch  a manner,  that,  at  lead,  the  lower  third  of  the  pad 
ihould  lie  upon  the  os  pubis,  and  clofe  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
fac,  while  the  upper  part  (huts  up  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  preffure,  which  is  made  againff  the  os  pubis,  is  the  moil 
material,  as  it  operates  againff  a fixed  point,  and  has  the 
effeCl  of  rendesing  the  neck  of  the  hernial  fac  impervious. 
Since  the  foft  parts  yield  and  give  way,  Richter  thinks  all 
preffure  upon  them  cannot  be  trufted.  He  cenfures  fuch 
practitioners  as  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  trufs,  fo  as 
to  make  its  pad  only  prefs  upon  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
merely  touch  the  os  pubis  with  its  lower  edge.  He  dates, 
that  by  the  defeent  of  the  vifeera,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  into  the  hernial  fac,  the  lo-wer  angle  of  the  abdo- 
minal ring  becomes  drawn  down,  fo  far  as  to  be  fituated 
clofe  to  the  os  pubis;  and,  confequently,  he  maintains,  that 
when  the  lower  edge  of  the  pad  merely  touches  the  upper 
margin  of  the  os  pubis,  the  abdominal  ring  is  not  fufficiently, 
nor  (ecurely  covered,  being  apt  to  be  left  unguarded,  when- 
ever the  pad  flips  in  the  leaff  upwards.  In  fat  fuhjedls,  the 
pad  would  not  long  remain  in  this  iituation,  as  it  would  be 
forced  downward  by  the  projection  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  above  it. 

Oil  perfons  who  are  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin,  and  have 
not  too  prominent  a pubes,  when  a trufs  is  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  directions,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
pad  does  not  make  too  much  preffure  upon  the  os  pubis, 
while  it  makes  effeClual  preffure  upon  the  abdominal  ring. 
However,  tliere  are  fome  patients,  in  whom  this  opening 
lies  in  fuch  a depreflion,  and  the  os  pubis  is  fo  prominent, 
that  the  pad  of  the  trufs  makes  too  little  preffure  on  the 
ring,  but  far  too  much  on  the  bone.  In  this  fort  of  cafe, 
a tranfverfe  furrow  may  he  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
pad,  by  which  means  its  preffure  upon  the  os  pubis  will  be 
dirninilhcd,  while  that  upon  the  ring  is  rendered  more 
powerful.  Some  hernia  are  met  with,  efpecially  epiplo- 
celes,  which  are  very  difficult  to  he  retained  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  can  only  be  fo  by  a very  ffrong  trufs,  which  is  apt 
to  excite  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  In 
this  cafe  a grooved  lort  of  pad  is  faid  to  prove  hio-hly 
ferviceable. 

When  a patient  is  afiliCled  with  a hernia  in  each  groin, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  direCl  him,  cither  to  wear  two  dillinCl 
trades,  the  pads  and  back  ends  of  which  are  joined  together 
with  ffraps  and  buckles  ; or  to  wear  a trufs  which  is  pro- 
vided with  two  pads.  (See  Surgical  Plates.)  The  double 
trufs  is  generally  found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and,  there- 
fore, a iingle  one  with  two  pads  is  moftly  had  recourfe  to. 
Since,  in  this  inffance,  a double  degree  of  preffure  is  re- 
quifite,  the  fpring  of  the  trufs  fliould  always  be  ffrongcr 
than  that  for  ordinary  cafes.  As  the  pad,  fituated  next  to 
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the  fpring,  always  makes  more  prefTure  than  the  other  one; 
the  fpring  of  the  trufs  fhould  invariably  be  put  on  that  fide, 
where  the  hernia,  which  it  is  moil  difficult  to  keep  up,  i*' 
fituatcd.  Should  one  hernia  be  an  enterocele,  the  other  an 
epiplocele,  the  fpring  ought  to  be  applied  on  the  fide  on 
which  the  latter  rupture  is  fituatcd,  becaufe  an  omental 
hernia  is  generally  move  difficult  to  be  retained  in  the  ab- 
domen, than  one  of  the  inteili.ial  kir.d.  The  part  of  the 
inftrument,  which  unites  the  two  pads,  ought  to  form  an 
angle  outwards.  The  two  rami  of  the  ofla  pubis  do  not 
make  a llraight  line  in  the  place  of  tluir  junction,  but  an 
angle,  and  it  is  to  this  angle,  that  the  one  made  in  the  trufs, 
between  the  two  pads,  ought  to  be  adapted.  Were  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  llraight,  or  not  fufficiently  hollow, 
the  pad,  farthell  from  the  fpring,  could  not  touch  the 
parts  underneath  as  it  ought  to  do,  nor,  of  courfe,  make 
effectual  prelTure. 

The  pad  of  a trufs  ought  to  lie  upon  the  furface,  to  which 
it  is  applied,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  will  make  an  equal 
prelhire  upon  every  point  of  fuch  furface.  When  the  upper 
part  of  the  pad  makes  more  prelTure  than  the  lower,  a pain  is 
produced  above,  and  the  hernia  protrudes  below.  When 
its  lower  edge  preffes  more  forcibly  than  the  upper  part, 
the  fpermatic  cord  is  injured  below,  and  a protrufion  of  the 
vifeera  may  occur  above : fimilar  evils  may  enftie,  when  one 
lide  of  the  pad  preffes  much  more  than  the  other.  Hence, 
it  is  an  objedt  of  great  importance  to  have  a pad  of  a Hat 
conHruclion,  fo  that,  when  it  is  applied,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  pufh  a finger  under  it,  an  equal  refillancc  is  en- 
countered on  every  fide.  Truffes  are  alfo  fabricated  with 
pads,  which  admit  of  being  turned  in  various  directions  by 
means  of  a ferew,  and  of  being  fixed  in  any  polition,  which 
mav  be  thought  moll  proper,  by  means  of  a catch. 

Richter  Hates,  that  although  a trufs,  made  upon  this 
principle,  is  not  to  be  entirely  rejected,  yet  the  pad  is  only 
capable  of  one  kind  of  motion,  namely,  that  in  which  its 
inner  furface  is  turned  either  more  upwards  or  downwards. 
Though,  by  this  means,  the  pad  may  be  fo  arranged,  that 
its  lower  part  will  not  make  more  prelfure  than  its  upper. 
Richter  contends,  that  this  is  not  enough,  and  that  we 
ought  alfo  to  be  able  to  turn  the  pad,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  one  fide  will  not  prefs  more  forcibly  than  the  other. 
Such  power,  however,  is  not  afforded,  the  pad  not  being 
capable  of  moving  to  cither  fide.  We  obferve,  that  this 
furgical  author  gives  a preference  to  making  the  hoop  of  the 
trufs  with  iron,  which  will  admit  of  being  bent,  fo  as  to 
make  the  pad  take  the  exa£l  polition  which  may  be  wilhed. 

1 Ie  does  not  appear  to  have  a proper  conception  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  making  the  fprings  of  truffes  of 
bia hly  tempered  Heel,  in  order  that  they  may  poffefs  more 
elallic  power.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  he 
fliould  betray  a prejudice  to  truffes,  which  have  pads  move- 
able  by  means  of  ferews,  &c.  He  fancies,  that  his  flexible  iron 
hoops,  which  give  him  a certain  power  of  altering  the  poli- 
tion of  the  pad  in  almojl  any  way,  remove  all  occafion  for 
moveable  pads,  which  alfo  can  only  be  moved  in  the  limited 
manner  already  mentioned.  However,  fince  highly  elaflic 
fprings  have  been  accounted  the  beff,  by  all  the  mod  eminent 
furgeons  of  the  prefent  time  ; the  ufe  of  pads,  which  admit 
of  having  their  pofition  altered  with  a ferew,  feerns  to  pro- 
inife  advantages  in  particular  cafes.  Thofe  truffes,  which 
Richter  alludes  to,  are  certainly  imperfeil,  inafmuch  as 
their  pads  do  not  admit  of  being  moved  in  every  dire&ion. 
We  think,  however,  we  have  feen  pads  in  this  country,  fo 
contrived,  as  to  allow  of  being  moved,  without  fuch  limita- 
tion, as  that  which  Richter  deems  a ground  of  imperfe£lion. 
We  know  that  there  are  cafes,  which  may  be  ferved  by 


truffes  made  upon  this  principle,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not’ 
heutate  to  pronounce  them  to  be  deferving  of  more  praife 
than  Richter  has  been  willing  to  give  them. 

When  once  a perlbn  has  been  obliged  to  wear  a trufs,  he 
ought  never  to  leave  it  off,  if  he  has  any  defire  to  avoid  con- 
fiderable  peril,  and  not  to  lofe,  in  an  intlant,  the  chief  ad- 
vantage refulting  from  the  employment  of  the  inffrument. 
The  conllant  preffure  of  the  pad,  upon  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  fac,  fometimes  excites  adhefions  in  it,  or  even  a total 
obliteration  of  its  cavity,  whereby  a radical  cure  of  the 
difeafe  is  accompli fhed.  Now,  when  a patient,  after  wear- 
ing a trufs  a certain  time,  lays  it  alide,  even  for  the  fpace 
of  a few  moments,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  vifeera 
to  defeend  again,  and  they  may  unfortunately  do  fo,  fhort 
as  the  otniffion  of  the  trufs  may  have  been.  When  this 
happens,  the  frefli  protrufion  may  deffroy  whatever  degree 
of  clofure  may  have  taken  place  in  the  neck  of  the  fac  ; the 
obliteration  of  the  paffage  may  be  for  ever  prevented  ; and 
thus  the  patient,  in  an  inllant,  may  be  deprived  of  the  benefit, 
which  perhaps  has  been  the  effedl  of  his  having  worn  a 
trufs  for  feveral  years  before.  But  the  greateff  misfortune 
is,  that  the  hernia,  in  becoming  prolapfed  again,  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  be  llrangulated,  by  reaion  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  hernial  fac  and  its  neck,  fince  a former  defeent 
of  the  vifeera  into  them.  If  the  patient  is  obliged,  by  fome 
urgent  caufe,  to  take  off  his  trufs  for  a time,  let  him  be 
careful  to  do  it  in  a recumbent  pofition,  and  refrain  from 
getting  up  upon  his  feet,  till  the  fame  trufs  or  another  Rat- 
able one  is  applied.  On  this  account,  it  is  always  a pru- 
dent thing  to  have  two  proper  truffes,  fo  that  one  may  be 
conllantly  ready  for  ufe,  when  the  other  Hands  in  need  of 
any  alteration  or  repairs.  At  night  in  bed,  where  the  body 
is  in  ail  horizontal  polture,  the  hernia  is  in  general  not  much 
diipofed  to  be  protruded.  Hence  at  firll,  while  the  patient 
is  not  yet  habituated  to  a trufs,  permiffion  may  be  given 
him  to  leave  it  ofl  upon  his  going  to  bed  in  the  evening. 
But  as  foon  as  he  lias  been  fomewhat  accullomed  to  the 
inllrument,  he  will  not  mind  it  much,  and  he  fhould  be  ad- 
vifed  to  wear  it  continually,  at  every  time  and  in  all  places. 
The  habit  of  doing  fo  will  become  natural  to  him,  and  he 
will  feel  no  material  annoyance  from  it.  For  there  is  no 
certainty,  that  a protrufion  of  the  vifeera  would  not  occur, 
when  the  patient  is  lying  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  particu- 
larly from  a fit  of  coughing,  or  fome  other  occafional 
cauie. 

Every  patient  Ihould  be  provided  with  at  leafi  two  truffes, 
which  he  ought  to  change  every  morning  in  bed,  before  he 
gets  up.  The  perlpiration  penetrates  the  leather,  rots  it, 
and  makes  it  wet.  The  patient's  fkiu  becomes  reddened  and 
affected  with  vehicles  and  excoriations,  which  compel  him  to 
leave  oft  the  apparatus  for  a time.  Or  elfe,  the  fpring 
it  felt  mils,  and  is  rendered  unferviceable.  To  prevent 
thefe  unpleafaut  occurrences,  Richter  recommends  putting 
a final  1 1 iiu  n comprefs  under  the  pad,  arid  changing  it  everv 
morning,  fo  as  to  preferve  cleanlinefs.  The  back  part  of 
the  trufs  fometimes  produces  pain  about  the  fpiue,  elpeciallv 
in  lean  perfons  To  obviate  this,  a comprefs  may  alfo  be 
placed  under  the  back  end  of  the  trufs,  or  elfe  a leather 
little  eufhion  may  be  faffened  under  this  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

Before  applying  a trufs,  great  care  mull  always  be  taken 
that  every  part  of  the  hernia  is  really  reduced.  Should  the 
trufs  be  put  on  while  any  portion  of  the  hernial  contents  is 
down,  the  patient  is  expofed  to  three  kinds  of  danger. 
Either  the  preffure  of  the  trufs  upon  the  protruded  part 
makes  the  hernia  Hrangulated;  or  elfe  it  produces  adhefions; 
or,  lalllv,  if  a piece  of  intellinc  is  prolapfed,  it  may  be 
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rendered  Impervious.  Alfo,  when  the  trufs  is  either  not 
well  made,  or  not  well  put  on,  the  vifcera  may  flip  under 
the  inftrument,  in  confequence  of  various  circumftances, 
fitch  as  falls,  leaping,  any  great  exertion,  a flipping  of 
the  trufs,  & c.  Hence  it  behoves  all  patients,  even  thofe 
who  are  provided  with  truffes  of  the  bell  conftrudlion,  to 
be  circumfpedt,  and  immediately  they  perceive  that  fome- 
thing  has  defcended  into  the  hernial  fac,  they  fhould  lie  down 
upon  the  back,  take  off  the  trufs,  and  reduce  whatever  has 
fallen  down.  A trufs  which  may  at  firft  fit  exceedingly 
well,  and  keep  up  the  hernia  effectually,  cannot  be  at  all 
depended  upon,  when  the  patient  changes  from  a fat  to  an 
emaciated  condition,  or  from  a thin  to  a corpulent  flate. 
It  is  in  particular  neceffary  to  watch  the  effeCt  of  a trufs 
for  fome  time  after  the  patient  has  begun  to  wear  it. 
During  the  firft  few  days,  there  will  almoft  always  be  found 
fomething  to  improve  and  rectify,  until  the  patient  becomes 
habituated  to  the  trufs,  and  the  trufs,  as  it  wrere,  to  him. 
When  the  patient  is  fat,  the  trufs  makes  a depreflion  in  the 
fkin  after  a few  days,  and  then  no  longer  fits  with  the 
requifite  clofenefs,  or  fecurity.  The  wool  alfo,  with  which 
the  covering  is  fluffed,  becomes  preffed  more  clofely  toge- 
ther, and  therefore  care  fhould  be  taken  to  put  on  a trufs 
at  firft  with  particular  tightnefs. 

A trufs  mull  not  make  uneafy  preffure  upon  the  buttocks. 
When  the  thigh-ftrap  which  goes  over  the  buttock  is  nar- 
row, the  trufs  is  apt  to  be  dragged  downward  by  the  weight 
of  this  part  of  the  body.  The  thigh-ftrap  fhould  therefore 
be  broad,  and  the  patient  ought  to  wear  braces.  Let  a 
trufs  fit  ever  fo  well  and  fecurely,  the  patient  ought  to  fhun 
all  violent  motion,  concuffions,  and  exertions  of  the  body. 
When  thefe  dangerous  circumftances  cannot  be  avoided,  as 
in  coughing,  or  working  for  a livelihood,  the  patient  fhould 
■watch  that  the  trufs  fits  properly,  and  that  nothing  has 
flipped  down  under  it.  He  fhould  alfo  make  it  a rule  to 
prefs  rather  ftrongly  upon  the  pad  of  the  trufs  w'th  his  hand, 
upon  making  any  effort  or  performing  any  violent  motion. 

There  are  two  defcriptions  of  cafes  where  a trufs  cannot 
be  worn.  The  firft  is,  when  the  hernia  cannot  be  com- 
pletely, or  at  all  reduced.  The  fecond  is  when  the  tefticle,’ 
or  fpermatic  cord,  is  fo  difealed  as  to  be  incapable  of  allow- 
ing the  preffure  of  a trufs. 

The  firft  example  is  a cafe  which  will  be  confidered  in  the 
enfuing  fection  of  this  article.  In  the  fecond,  the  firft  indi- 
cation is  to  cure,  if  poffible,  the  affedtion  of  the  tefticle  or 
fpermatic  cord.  Perhaps,  however,  a trufs  having  a pad 
with  fuitable  excavation,  might  flill  be  worn. 

We  have  a favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  trufs,  a 
reprefentation  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  furgical  plates. 
It  is  there  exhibited  with  the  additional  fprings,  the  force 
of  all  the  three  together  being  equal  to  nine  pounds’  weight. 
A,  a fpring  made  fo  as  to  exert  a pofitive  force  on  the 
cufhions  at  each  end.  At  the  front  and  back  ends  are 
different  holes,  to  which  the  plates  and  cufhions  may  be 
inftantly  fhifted  by  the  wearer,  fo  as  readily  to  admit  of 
adjuftment  in  length  to  fuit  the  body.  Thefe  fprings  are 
made  of  fteel,  of  equal  fub fiance  in  all  its  parts,  their  edges 
lying  parallel  in  one  plane,  and  bent  to  the  fhapfe  without 
the  twift,  which  many  common  truffes  have.  Thus  they 
will  indifferently  apply  either  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
body  ; and  where  one  fide  only  is  difeafed,  they  may  be 
made  to  go  round  either  that,  or  the  oppofite  fide,  and  will, 
in  either  cafe,  effectually  apply  and  perform  their  operation 
without  other  aid. 

B,  C,  the  additional  fprings  detached,  either  or  both  of 
which  may  be  added,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  trufs 
when  required.  Thefe  fprings  are  fimply  introduced  into 
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a loofe  leather,  or  other  cafe  ; and  the  taking  them  out,  or 
replacing  them,  can  be  inftantly  performed.  By  this  mode 
of  cafing,  fays  Mr.  Salmon,  the  wearer  may  have  clean 
cafes  as  often  as  he  choofes,  and  the  fprings  may  be  ex- 
changed without  the  mountings  at  no  lofs.  The  having  of 
different  fprings  will  be  advantageous,  in  affording  the 
wearer  an  opportunity  of  gradually  reducing  the  force  of 
the  inftrument.  Alfo,  if  the  fprings  fhould  lofe  fome  of 
their  power  by  rafting,  or  otherwife,  the  force  may  be  aug- 
mented by  the  additional  fprings. 

D,  the  front  plate  with  its  cufhion.  This  plate  will  ap- 
ply to  either  of  the  holes  in  the  fpring,  and  is  forced  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  rupture  by  the  pin  on  which  it  turns  in  all 
directions  ; fo  that  whatever  be  the  fliape  or  inclination  of 
the  body,  it  adjufts  itfelf  to  fuch  inclination,  not  being  con- 
fined in  its  direction  by  any  power  of  the  fpring.  The 
cufhions  are  iimple  cafes,  fluffed  with  the  fofteft  materials, 
which  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  pleafure. 

The  force  of  the  fpring  is  greateft  on  the  lower  edge, 
and,  confequently,  is  transferred  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cufhion,  where  the  complaint  moftly  requires  it.  When 
any  exertion  diftends  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  in- 
flead  of  throwing  the  cufhion  off  altogether,  it  only  turns 
out  the  upper  edge  while  the  lower  one  is  more  forcibly  direCt  - 
ed  againft  the  hernial  opening.  This  will  particularly  happen 
when  a perfon  fits  down,  and  inclines  very  forward.  The 
belly  then  projeCts  and  thrufts  out  the  upper  part  of  the 
cufhion,  but  the  force  on  the  lower  part  is  not  thereby  de- 
creafed,  but  may  be  proved  to  be  abfolutely  increafed,  inaf- 
much  as  leffening  the  furface  of  any  bodies  in  forcible  con- 
tact with  others  increafes  the  violence  of  the  contaCt. 

E,  the  back  plate,  with  a foft  cufhion  in  front,  and  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  turning  freely  in  any  direction.  On  both 
the  front  and  back  plates  the  fpring  refts  fo  free,  that  the 
wearer  may  turn  about  the  plates  and  cufhions  in  any  direc- 
tion, without  taking  off  the  fpring,  and  the  fpring  may  be 
turned  up  and  down,  and  be  worn  either  above  or  below  the 
hip  without  moving  the  cufhion.  The  covers  of  both  cufhions 
maybe  readily  changed,  and  clean  ones  had  at  a trifling  ex- 
pence. 

Though  Mr.  Salmon  mentions  the  poffibility  of  placing 
the  fpring  above  the  hip,  we  prefume  he  does  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  plan.  The  proper  fituation  for  the  fpring 
is  always  juft  under  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  where  it  is  leaft 
iubjeCt  to  diilurbance  from  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcles. 

FF,  a ftrap  to  be  tifed,  if  neceffary,  for  preventing  a forci- 
ble removal  of  the  cufhions.  This  ltrap  branches  out  from 
the  fpring  near  the  hip,  and  may  be  regulated  nearer  or 
further  from  the  front  end.  Mr.  Salmon’s  cufhions  are  Huffed 
with  foft  materials,  fo  as  not  to  be  likely  to  injure  the  parts 
preffed  upon.  See  A Mechanical  A nalyfis  of  the  General 
ConftruCtion  of  Truffes,  &c.,  by  R.  Salmon,  1807. 

In  cafes  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  preffure  of  the  pads  of 
truffes  has  almoft  always  been  directed  to  be  made  upon  the 
abdominal  ring.  It  is  contended,  however,  by  Mr.  Aftley 
Cooper,  that  this  is  precifely  the  circumllance  in  which  trades 
are  defective.  He  obferves,  that  the  object  of  applying  a 
trufs  is  to  clofe  the  mouth  of  the- hernial  fac,  and  dellroy  its 
communication  with  the  abdomen,  and  that  this  objeCt  can 
never  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  any  trufs,  which  is  applied  in 
the  ufual  manner  upon  the  abdominal  ring,  and  extends  from 
it  upon  the  os  pubis.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mull  be  in- 
complete, becaufe  a confiderable  portion  of  the  hernial  fac 
remains  uncomprcffcd  towards  the  abdomen,  and  is  fituated 
between  the  abdominal  ring  and  the  opening  of  the. fac  into 
the  belly.  In  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper’s  work  are  to  be  feen  en- 
gravings, reprefenting  hernial  facs,  which  have  been  clofed 
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by  the  preffure  of  a trufs  oppofite  the  abdominal  ring*,  but 
are  dill  open  to  the  abdomen  above  and  outwards.  Befides 
the  imperfeX  operation  of  common  truffes,  Mr.  Aftley 
Cooper  remarks,  that  the  manner  in  which  they  profs  the 
fpermatic  cord  againft  the  os  pubis,  frequently  occafions 
great  pain,  to  relieve  which,  the  patient  isconftantlv  fluffing 
its  fituations  and  deftroying  its  effeX,  and  that  often  the 
tclles  themfelves  become  wafted  by  the  interruption  of  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  fpermatic  veflels. 

We  ftiall  find,  from  the  anatomical  account  which  we 
fhall  prefently  give  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  that  the  place 
where  the  vifeera  firft  quit  the  abdomen,  in  moft  cafes,  is  not 
direXly  behind  the  ring,  but  about  an  inch  and  a half  from 
this  opening,  in  a direction  upward  and  outward.  There- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  the  proper  method 
of  completely  obliterating  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  facis  to 
apply  the  trufs,  not  upon  the  abdominal  ring,  but  upon  the 
part  at  which  the  fpermatic  cord,  and,  with  it,  the  hernia 
firft  quits  the  abdomen.  When  the  hernia  has  been  reduced, 
the  furgeou  fhould  lay'  his  fingers  oblique  above,  and  on  the 
outfide  of  tiie  ring,  and  direX  his  patient  to  cough  ; the 
furtheft  part  from  the  ring,  towards  the  fpine  of  the  ilium, 
where  the  hernial  fac  is  felt  to  be  protruded,  is  the  point,  which, 
in  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper’s  opinion,  fhould  be  noted  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pad  of  the  trufs,  and  the  inftrument  ought  to 
be  made  accordingly'.  Meafurement  is  taken  for  making 
the  trufs  by  laying  one  end  of  a piece  of  firing  upon  this  fpot, 
and  carrying  the  other  round  the  pelvis,  midway  between  the 
trochanter  major  and  fpine  of  the  ilium,  till  it  meets  the 
fixed  point  at  firft  determined,  and  completes  the  circle. 
When  the  hips  make  an  unufual  projeXion,  a piece  of  wire 
muft  be  ufed. 

In  large  hernise,  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  allows,  that  the  pad 
of  a truls  ought  to  be  placed  nearer  the  abdominal  ring  than 
in  fmall  ruptures.  He  obferves,  that  where  the  protrufion 
is  fmall,  the  pad  may  be  fixed  midway',  between  the  fym- 
phyfis  pubis  and  the  fpine  of  the  ilium.  But  fince,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hernia  grows  larger,  the  mouth  of  the  fac 
moves  gradually  nearer  to  the  abdominal  ring,  thepreffure  of 
the  trufs  muft  be  regulated  accordingly.  However,  this 
gentleman  fays,  it  fhould  never  be  direXed  on  the  os  pubis, 
as  prcfTure  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ring  will 
Hill  ferve  to  retain  the  vifeera  within  the  abdomen. 

In  order  to  enable  patients  to  bathe  with  a trufs  on 
them,  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  recommends  covering  the 
fpring  with  oil-fkin,  which  v ill  keep  it  from  becoming 
rufty. 

When  the  mouth  of  a hernial  fac  has  been  obliterated, 
another  fac  has  been  protruded  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  other. 
A co'leXion  • of  water  has  alfo  been  known  to  occur,  in  a 
hernial  fac,  after  the  clofure  of  its  neck,  forming  a particular 
fort  of  hydrocele.  See  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia, 
chap.  v. 

Of  irreducible  Her  nit  — Under  this  head  furgical  writers 
comprehend  all  cafes  in  which  the  protruded  vifeera  cannot 
be  reduced,  although  they  are  not  ftrangulated.  This  inca- 
pacity of  reduXion  may  be  owing  to  feveral  circumftances  ; 
but,  moft  frequently,  arifes  either  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
quantity  of  the  contents,  from  an  alteration  made  in  their 
form  and  texture,  or  from  connexions  and  adhefions  which 
they  have  contraXed  with  each  other,  or  with  their  contain- 
ing  bag.  Sometimes  the  reduXion  is  prevented  by  membra- 
nous bands,  which  extend  acrofs  the  fac  and  entangle  its  con- 
tents. 

The  omentum  and  mefentery  are  very  apt  to  become  en- 
larged and  thickened,  in  confequence  of  long  refidcnce  in  a 
hernial  fac,  and  fuch  change  makes  it  impolfible  to  reduce 


them  through  the  upper  narrow  part  of  the  fac  into  the ' 
belly  again.  The  omentum,  from  being  naturally  thin  and 
foft,  often  becomes  hard,  firm,  and  compaX.  When  a por- 
tion of  it  has  been  fuffered  to  remain  a great  length  of  time 
in  the  ferotum,  without  ever  having  been  returned  into  the 
belly,  it  often  happens,  that  although  that  part  of  it  which 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hernial  fac  preferves  its  natural, . 
foft,  expanfile  ftate,  yet  all  that  part  which  pafles  through 
what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  fac  is,  by  conltant  preffure, 
formed  into  a hard,  firm,  incomprefiible  carnous  kind  of 
body,  incapable  of  being  expanded,  and  taking  the  form  of 
the  paflage  in  which  it  is  confined,  exaXly  filling  that  paf-- 
fage,  anil  rendering  it  impofiible  to  pufh  up  the  loofe  part 
which  fills  the  ferotum.  See  Pott  on  Ruptures. 

Befides  this  fort  of  change,  we  have  often  feen  the. lower 
part  of  the  omentum  hardened  and  expanded  into  a large 
knob,  which  enlarged  portion  was  conneXed  with  the  found 
part  within  the  abdomen  by  a comparatively  flender  conti- 
nuation. 

In  whatever  way  a hernia  is  rendered  irreducible,  the  altera- 
tion expofes  the  patient  to  feveral  inconveniences  and  dangers. 
There  is  a continual  danger  of  the  protruded  parts  becoming, 
ftrangulated,  and  their  iituation  expofes  them  to  the  effeXs 
of  external  violence,  by  which  the  bowels  have  been  known 
to  be  ruptured,  and  the  patients  killed.  Another  danger  is 
ulceration,  which  may  take  place  when  any  pointed  body  is 
fwallowed,  and  follows  the  courfe  of  the  food ; for 
when  it  reaches  the  hernia,  it  has  been  known  to  make  • 
its  way  outward  by  ulceration,  leaving  a paflage  for  the 
feces. 

An  irreducible  hernia,  when  unfupported,  may  acquire  an 
enormous  fize,  and  prove  a fource  of  other  inconveniences. 
Nearly  all  the  vifeera  may  defeend  into  the  fac,  and  the 
fwelling  reach  to  the  knees.  Large  quantities  of  fluid  may 
accumulate  in  the  fac  with  the  vifeera,  fo  as  to  bring  on  fe- 
rious  complaints,  and  even  a burlling  of  the  tumour.  The 
fwelling  may  draw  over  moft  of  the  /kin  of  the  penis,  and . 
impede  copulation.  An  abfeefs  is  alfo  apt  to  form  in  the 
ferotum  itfelf,  and  be  kept  fiftulous  by  the  conltant  diften- 
tion  of  the  part.  The  urine  fometimes  trickles  over  the 
fwelling,  and  excoriates  it.  See  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Her- 
nia, p.  18. 

Though  fome  perfons  with  irreducible  ruptures  have  been 
raflily  advifed  to  fubmit  to  have  the  tumour  opened,  and  the 
parts  returned  by  fuch  operation,  yet  the  attempt  has  fre- 
quently been  found  to  prove  fatal.  No  eminent  furgeons 
of  the  prefent  day,  therefore,  fanXion  any  proceeding  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  “ many,  or  perhaps  moft 
of  thefe  irreducible  ruptures,  become  fo  by  mere  time  and  ne- 
gleX,  and.might  at  firft  have  been  returned  ; but  when  they 
are  got  into  this  ftate,  they  are  capable  of  no  relief  from 
furgery,  but  the  application  of  a fufpenfory  bag,  to  take 
off  or  leffen  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  weight  of 
the  ferotum. 

“ People  in  this  fttuation  fhould  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  make  any  attempts  beyond  their  ftrength,  nor  aim  at 
feats  of  agility  ; they  fhould  take  care  to  fufpend  the  loaded 
ferotum,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  all  harm  from 
preffure,  bruife,  See.  When  the  tumour  is  very  large,  a 
foft  quilted  bolfter  fhould  be  worn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fufpenfory  to  prevent  excoriation,  and  the  ferotum  fhould  be 
frequently  waflied  for  the  fame  reafon  ; a lefs  of  fkin  in  this 
part,  and  in  fuch  circumftances,  being  fometimes  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  office  of  the  mteftinal  canal,  to  fee  that  they 
do  not  by  any  irregularity  of  diet  diforder  it,  and  keep  them- 
felves 
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elves  from  being  collive,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  need 
relating  By  thefe  means,  and  with  thcfe  cautions,  many 
people  have  paffed  their  lives  for  many  years  free  from  dileafe 
or  complaint  with  very  large  irreducible  ruptures. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fit  that  mankind  fhould  be  ap- 
prifed,  that  the  quiet  inoffenfive  Hate  of  this  kind  of  hernia 
is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  ; many  things  may 
happen  to  it  by  which  it  may  be  fo  altered,  as  to  become 
hazardous,  and  even  fatal  ; an  inflammation  of  that  part  of 
the  gut  which  is  down,  any  obftruCtion  to  the  paflage  of 
the  aliment  or  feces  through  it,  a ftriCture  made  by  the 
abdominal  tendon,  either  on  what  has  been  long  down,  or 
on  a new  portion  which  may  at  any  time  be  added  to  it,  are 
always  capable  of  fo  altering  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  as  to  pot 
the  life  of  the  patient  into  danger. 

“ Indeed,  the  hazard  ariling  from  a ftricture  made  on  a 
piece  of  inteftine  contained  in  the  fac  of  an  old  irreducible 
hernia,  is  in  one  refpeCl  greater  than  that  attending  on<?  that 
has  been  found  at  times  reducible  ; iince,  from  the  nature  of 
the  cafe,  it  will  hardly  admit  of  any  attempt  toward  relief, 
but  the  operation,  and  that  in  thefe  circumllances  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  be  accompanied  with  additional  difficult  v. 

“ Arpong  the  ruptures  which  have  been  thought  not  redu- 
cible, and  treated  as  fuch,  there  have  been  fome  which, 
upon  more  judicious  and  more  patient  attempts,  have  been 
capable  of  reduction . 

“ When  this  is  fufpeCled  to  be  the  cafe,  the  proper  me- 
thod is  by  abfolute  re  11,  in  a fupine  pollure,  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  by  great  abftinence,  and  the  ufe  of  evacuants, 
fo  to  leffen  the  lize  of  the  parts  in  the  hernial  fac,  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  palling  back  again  into  the  belly.” 
Pott  on  Ruptures. 

Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  an  account  of  a man  who  was 
radically  cured  of  a rupture,  of  twenty  years’  date,  by  fix 
months’ confinement  to  bed.  (Cent.  5.  Obf.  54.^ 

Le  Dran  and  Arnaud  relate  inftances  of  monltrous  bubo- 
noceles, which  difappeared  entirely  after  the  patients  had 
been  long  confined  to  bed,  and  become  much  emaciated 
by  tedious  illneffes.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  imitated 
this  operation  of  nature,  and  by  frequent  bleedings  and  re- 
peated purges,  have  fometinics  fo  far  reduced  the  fize  of  the 
hernia,  that  it  has  been  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Mr. 
Hey  has  feveral  times  fucceeded  in  this  way,  (p.  219.)  But 
this  practice  cannot  prove  fuccefsful,  when  the  vifeera  ad- 
here to  the  fac,  or  to  the  peritoneum,  juft  within  the  abdo- 
men. The  greateft  objection  to  this  method  of  cure  is  the 
want  of  an  abfolute  criterion,  by  which  to  diftinguilh  when 
the  parts  do  or  do  not  adhere  to  the  hernial  fac,  and,  in 
advanced  years,  though  one  were  fure  that  the  vifeera  were 
free  from  the  fac,  the  poflibiiity  of  hurting  the  body  by  the 
necefiary  evacuations  is  alio  another  objection.  Sharp’s 
Critical  Enquiry,  p.  15. 

Were  the  plan  to  be  thought  worthy  of  trial,  keeping 
up  a conftaut  prefl'ure  on  the  tumour  by  means  of  a fufpen- 
fory  bandage,  made  to  lace  in  front,  would  be  proper  for 
prqmoting  the  abforption  of  the  thickened  parts  in  the  her- 
nial fac.  Mr.  A.  Cooper  has  reduced  fuch  hernias,  after 
applying  ice  to  them,  the  good  effeCts  of  which  he  imputes 
to  its  producing  a contraction  of  the  ferotum,  which  per- 
forms the  office  of  a ilrong  and  permanent  compreffion  of 
the  tumour. 

Whenever  any  attempts  of  this  kind  fucceed,  <e  a trufs 
ffiould  be  immediately  put  on,  and  worn  conftantly  without 
remiffion  ; for  in  thefe  people  the  largenefs  of  the  abdominal 
aperture,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hernial  fac,  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  meientery,  make  a new  defeent  always  to  be  appre- 
hended and  guarded  againll.”  Pott. 


There  are  inftances,  however,  on  record,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  abdomen  had  become  fo  adapted  to  the  di- 
minifhed  quantity  of  the  vifeera,  that  when  the  contents  of 
the  hernia  were  reduced,  ferious  complaints  arofe  from  their 
introduction  into  the  belly.  Schmucker  has  met  with  fe- 
veral fuch  cafes,  in  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  off 
the  trufs.  Petit  has  known  the  reduction  of  a hernia  of 
this  kind  prove  fatal,  the  parts  not  defeending  again  when 
the  trufs  was  removed,  the  naufea  and  vomiting  which  arofe 
continuing,  and  peritonitis  taking  place.  Chirurgifche, 
Wahrnehmungei),  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  Traitc  des  Maladies  Chi- 
ruvgicales,  tom.  ii.  p.  392. 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  u an  omental  rupture,  which  has 
been  fo  long  in  the  ferotum  as  to  have  become  irreducible, 
is  very  feldom  attended  with  any  bad  fymptoms  conlidered 
abftraClcdty  ; but  it  is  conftantly  capable  of  being  the  occa- 
fion  of  an  intellinal  liernia,  and  all  its  confequences  ; neither 
is  that  all,  for  the  omentum,  either  fo  altered  in  form  and 
texture,  or  fo  conne&ed  as  to  be  incapable  of  reduClion,  may 
by  accident  inflame,  and  either  become  gangrenous  or 
fuppurate,  and  the  occafion  of  a great  deal  of  trouble.” 
In  a few  inftances,  epiploceles  produce  very  bad  fymptoms 
indeed,  cafes  oi  which  are  to  be  found  in  Garengeot,  Dio- 
nis,  Sic. 

Sometimes,  in  old  cafes  of  entero-epiplocele,  the  inteftine 
is  reducible,  but  the  omentum  is  not,  in  which  cafe  fome  have 
advifed  keeping  up  the  piece  of  bowel  with  a trufs,  the  pad 
of  which  mull  be  fo  contrived  as  not  to  prefs  on  the  omen- 
tum. Mr.  Pott,  however,  contends  that  this  is  not  often 
practicable,  and  (hould  fuch  a trufs  be  ufed,  he  advifes 
its  being  particularly  attended  to,  left  a fmall  piece  of  gut, 
flip  down,  and,  being  preffed  on  by  the  trufs,  produce  fatal 
mifehief. 

Herniae  are  fometimes,  though  not  very  often,  rendered 
irreducible  by  a contraction  of  the  fac.  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper 
has  feen  fuch  a contraction  happen  at  the  middle  of  the  fac, 
fo  as  to  occafion  an  hour-glafs  appearance,  a piece  of  omen- 
tum lodging  both  above  and  below  the  conftriCtion. 

The  omentum,  in  old  irreducible  herniae,  occafionally  be- 
comes affeCted  with  fuch  hardnefs  as  is  called  fchirrus,  though 
it  does  not  end  in  cancer. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — The  ftrangulated  or  incarcerated 
hernia  is  not  only  attended  with  a prelent  incapacity  of  re- 
duction, but  the  protruded  vifeera  fuffer  in  the  paflage 
through  which  they  defeend  into  the  hernial  fac,  a degree  of 
preffure  which  brings  on  a train  of  alarming  and  too  fre- 
quently fatal  complaints.  When  inteftine  is  lodged  in  the 
fac,  a total  interruption  to  the  paflage  of  the  feces  is  pro- 
duced. The  prolapft'd  vifeera  inflame,  and  the  tumour  is 
rendered  exceedingly  painful,  while  an  excruciating  fenfa- 
tion  is  experienced,  feeming  to  proceed  from  a tight  cord 
round  the  navel  or  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Frequent 
eruClations  and  vomiting  foon  come  on.  The  contents  of 
the  ftomach  are  firft  difeharged,  and,  after  an  antiperillaltic 
motion  has  begun  in  the  bowels,  bilious  matter  is  thrown  up. 
When  the  ftrangulation  has  been  in  the  colon,  Mr.  A.  Cooper 
is  certain  that  he  has  feen  feculent  matter  evacuated  by  vo- 
miting, a circumftance  which  he  accounts  for  by  the  fre- 
quently imperfeCt  ilate  of  the  valve  of  the  caecum,  and  by 
its  aCtion  being  reverfed  by  the  antiperiftaltic  contractions 
of  the  inteftines.  An  obftinate  conftipation  attends  the  vo- 
miting, fo  that  no  Itools  can  be  obtained,  except  from  the 
portion  of  inteftine  below  the  ftrangulation  by  glyfters. 

The  obftruCtion  to  the  paflage  of  the  intellinal  contents 
may  not  be  fo  clearly  marked,  where  a part  only  of  the 
diameter  of  the  inteftine  is  ftrangulated  ; but  it  will  often 
occur  to  as  great  a degree  in  this  circumftance,  a;*]  will  be 
5 equally 
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equally  infuperable  by  purgative  medicines,  as  where  the 
whole  width  of  a bowel  is  included. 

From  a note  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  excellent  treatife  on  rup- 
tures, it  appears  that  Morgagni  mentions  a cafe  in  which  a 
part  only  of  the  diameter  was  included  where  the  (tools  were 
not  fuppreffed  ; yet  it  ended  fatally.  (De  Caufis  et  Sed. 
Morb.  ep.  34.  art.  15.)  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  many 
inltances  in  which  the  condipation  was  complete,  recorded 
in  the  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  iii.  p.  iei. 
London,  Med.  Obf.  and  Enquiries,  vol.  iv.  p.  178  and  355. 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  214  et  feq.  De  Haen, 
Ratio  Medendi,  p.  2 c.  4.  Morgagni  is  alio  dated  to  have 
had  a patient  who  died  on  the  fixth  day,  after  condipation 
continuing  the  whole  time.  The  entire  diameter  of  the  in- 
teitino  was  unobdruded,  the  protruded  part  being  merely  a 
diverticulum.  (Ep.  34.  art.  18.)  A fimilar  cafe  is  faid  to  be 
related  by  Benevoli,  in  Due  Relazioni  Chir.  art.  19.  See 
Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2.  p.  33. 

Befides  the  vomiting,  conllipation,  See.  the  pulfe  is  quick 
and  at  firlk  hard.  If  effectual  relief  be  not  obtained,  the 
tumour  becomes  red  and  more  painful,  and  when  handled, 
the  mark  of  each  linger  is  left  in  a white  hollow  imprefiion, 
like  what  occurs  on  prefling  a dropfical  limb.  The  abdo- 
men now  becomes  (lightly  tenfe  and  fore  upon  prefliire. 
The  vomiting  is  very  frequent,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  fweat.  The  condipation  remains  obflinate,  and  indead 
of  erudation  hiccough  comes  on,  whilA  the  countenance 
finks  and  (hews  great  anxiety,  and  the  pulfe  grows  lo  fmall, 
as  to  induce  the  inexperienced  to  fuppofe  the  patient  is 
dying.  Thefe  fymptoms,  however,  are  fubjed  to  exacer- 
bations. They  are  now  very  violent,  but  prefently  the  pa- 
tient feels  comparatively  ealy,  and  a vain  hope  of  the  fuccefs 
of  the  treatment  is  raifed. 

After  mod  fevere  fufferings  during  the  fird  dage,  the  pa- 
tient fuddenly  feels  better.  The  tumour,  which  dill  con- 
tinues, all  at  once  affumes  a purple  or  leaden  colour,  and 
gives  a crackling  feel,  owing  to  air  being  contained  in  the 
cellular  membrane.  The  abdomen  becomes  more  tenfe,  the 
hiccough  grows  more  violent,  a cold  fweat  breaks  out  over 
the  whole  body,  and  the  pulfe,  though  now  fuller  and  fofter 
than  before,  will,  upon  careful  examination,  be  found  to  in- 
termit. Still,  however,  the  patient  remains  perfectly  fen- 
fiblc,  full  of  hopes,  and  generally  continues  fo  till  death, 
which  now  fpeedily  happens.  Mr.  A.  Cooper  dates,  that 
this  dclulive  feeling  of  amendment  is  fo  Arong,  that  he  has 
known  a patient,  at  this  extremity,  inlid  upon  riling,  and  ex- 
pire in  the  very  act ; and  another  who  fat  up  in  bed,  called 
for  fomething  to  drink,  and  died  as  he  was  putting  it  to 
bis  lips.  We  have  alfo  known  a patient  call  for  fome  iifh  and 
a pint  of  porter,  eat  and  drink  ravenoufly  for  a minute  or 
fo,  and  then  expire. 

It  is  a very  curious  fact,  that  fometimes  that  remarkable 
fymptom,  the  condipation,  will  attend  a drangulatcd  hernia, 
although  the  omentum  is  the  only  part  in  the  fac,  and  of 
courfe  the  only  part  which  can  fufi'er  condridion. 

When  we  examine  the  hernial  tumour  after  death,  a quan- 
titv  of  clear  feruinis  found  under  the  (kin,  while  tire  fac  it- 
felf  contains  a coffee-coloured  bloody  fluid.  The  intedinc 
is  of  a chocolate  hrown  colour,  with  here  and  there  a black 
foot,  which  ealily  breaks  down  on  being  touched  with  the 
linger.  A coat  of  coagulable  lymph,  of  the  lame  colour  as 
the  intedinc,  may  he  peeled  from  its  furface,  and  adhelions 
of  no  great  (Length  exilt  between  the  bowel  and  fac. 
Where  the  drift ure  is,  the  intedine  is  either  ulcerated 
tlirough,  or  may  be  readily  pulled  afunder.  Air  is  alto 
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found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  when  the  inflammation  lias 
been  very  extenlive. 

Within  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  and  bowels  are 
found  inflamed.  The  intedines  are  dreaked  with  red 
lines,  and  glued  together.  Thetenfion  of  the  belly  depends, 
not  upon  any  general  effufion,  but  upon  the  quantity  of 
air  in  the  boweb.  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  Sec. 
p.  21. 

An  omental  rupture  is  not  fo  fubjed  to  drangulation  as  an 
inteflinal  one,  and,  when  (Irangulated,  the  fymptoms 'which 
are  brought  on  are  lefs  violent  than  in  cafes  of  enterocele, 
and  their  progrefs  is  not  fo  rapid.  The  vomiting  is  not  fo 
frequent,  the  pain  in  the  tumour  lefs,  the  tenfion  over  the 
abdomen  not  (o  great,  and  the  condipation  by  no  means  fo 
complete  ; for  dools  can  in  general  be  procured  both  by 
glyflers  and  cathartics,  through  the  whole  duration  of  the 
difeafe  The  hiccoughs  arc  lefs  violent  and  conftant,  and 
the  pulfe,  though  fmall  and  frequent,  is  not  fo  remarkably 
fmall  and  thready,  as  in  the  inteflinal  hernia.  The  patient 
lives  alfo  longer,  fometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  days. 
The  (kin  of  the  tumour  occafionnlly  inflames  ; but  it  does 
not  do  this  fo  frequently  as  in  cafes  of  enterocele  ; and  when 
an  extenlive  (lough  is  thrown  off,  it  is  attended  with  much 
lefs  conditutional  irritation.  The  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  vc 
mud  fuppofe,  proceed  from  the  connection  between  the 
domach  and  omentum.  This  fuppofition  feems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fad  of  the  fymptoms  being  often  influenced 
by  the  pofition  of  the  body,  as  a mitigation  is  frequently  the 
confequence  of  bending  the  trunk,  while  au  aggravation 
feems  to  be  the  effed  of  extending  it. 

When  the  parts  are  examined,  in  cafes  of  death  from  a ftran- 
gulated  epipiocele,  the  omentum  is  found  but  little  changed 
from  its  natural  colour,  being  only  trivially  darker  than  ufual. 
There  is  not  much  fluid  in  the  fac.  Though  the  abdomen  is 
inflamed,  and  the  intedines  (lightly  adherent  together,  they 
never  appear  to  have  fuflcred  io  much  as  in  cafes  of  ftrangu- 
lated  enteroceles. 

On  examining  the  feat  of  the  drangulation  in  inguinal  her- 
mce,  it  will  fometimes  be  found,  (fays  Mr.  Adley  Cooper,) 
at  the  abdominal  ring,  which,  from  its  unyielding  nature, 
has  operated  like  a tight  cord  upon  the  protruded  omentum, 
or  intedine.  This  is  the  principal  point  of  drangulation  in 
old  and  large  hernise  ; but  in  other  cafes,  it  is  more  com- 
monly iituated  above  the  ring,  at  the  place  where  the  fper- 
matic  cord  fird  quits  the  abdomen.  The  drangulating  pref- 
fure  is  here  made  by  the  tranfverfalis  mufcle  and  its  tendon, 
which  pafs  over  the  hernial  fac  in  a femi-circular  direction, 
and  by  the  fafeia  arifing  from  Poupart’s  ligament,  the  femi- 
circular  border  of  which  paffes  under  the  lac.  Hence  if  a 
furgeon,  in  operating  fora  bubonocele,  will  pay  attention  to 
the  precife  feat  of  the  drangulation,  he  will  find,  that  ex- 
cept iu  large  hernia;,  cutting  through  the  ring  is  infufficient  to 
releafe  the  protruded  parts,  and  he  muff  proceed  with  liis 
knife  further  up  towards  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,- 
before  iie  can  return  the  fwelling. 

This  fad  has  led  many  to  fufpect  the  drangulation  to  be 
the  effed  of  a thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  lac  ; but  Mr. 
A.  Cooper  has  learned  from  diffcctious,  that  fuch  a cafe  is 
uafrequent. 

Some  affections,  which  have  fymptoms  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  an  incarcerated  hernia,  ought  to  be  carefully  dif- 
criminatcd.  Mr.  Lawrence  lias  judicioufly  remarked,  that 
“the  intedine,  included  in  a large  hernia,  may  be afteded 
with  colic,  and  thus  give  rife  to  condipation  and  vomiting. 
This  may  be  the  more  eaiily  midaken  for  llrangulaticu,  if  • 
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the  parts  are  adherent,  and  incapable  of  reduction.  Such 
an  attack  may  render  a reducible  hernia  incapable  of  being 
replaced ; particularly  if  the  bowels  are  much  inflated. 
Clyflers  and  oily  purgatives  will  produce  llools  under  thefe 
circumflanccs,  and  thereby  throw  light  on  the  real  nature  of 
the  cafe. 

The  fir  If  appearance  of  a rupture  may  occafion  hic- 
cough, vomiting,  and  pain  ; and  the  fame  fymptoms  may  be 
exhibited  in  an  old  cafe,  after  the  patient  has  taken  much  ex- 
ereife,  Qr  remained  long  in  the  ereCt  poflure,  in  confequence 
of  irritation,  excited  by  the  protruded  vifcera  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen.  Here,  too,  llools  may  be  eaflly  pro- 
cured by  purgatives. 

“ The  moll  important  cafe,  however,  is  where  a patient 
with  a rqpture  lias  an  attack  of  ileus  from  fome  other  caufe, 
in  which  the  original  complaint  is  not  at  all  concerned.  The 
operation,  performed  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fymptoms 
•strife  from  the  hernia,  would  here  be  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
even  injurious  ; and  the  furgeon  would  negleCl  tliofe  means 
v.luch  the  inflammation  oi  the  bowels  fo  urgently  de- 
mand.-;, 

*■  Whenever  we  fee  a patient  labouring  under  the  fymp- 
tqms  of  ileus,  we  fliould  fufpect  the  exigence  of  a rupture, 
and  make  thole  enquiries  and  examinations  which  fuch  a 
fuipicion  would  natura  ly  fuggeif,  particularly  in  females, 
v.ho  are  often  led  to  concealment  by  motives  of  falfe  deli- 
cacy. A fuperiicial  examination  is  not  fufficient  on  thefe 
occafions,  as  a very  fnrall  portion  of  intefline,  not  forming 
any  external  tumour,  may,  by  its  incarceration,  caufe  the 
fymptoms.  Ii  the  latter  have  appeared  fudderily,  and  under 
circuir.Aances  which  might  caufe  a rupture,  if  the  pain  have 
been  lirlf  felt  about  the  ring,  or  crural  arch,  and  if  preffure 
in  thele  lituations  increafe  it,  and  laftly,  if  the  patient, 
fhortly  before,  had  been  in  perfect  health,  there  is  ftrong 
reafon  to  fufpecl  the  exiftence  of  a hernia. 

“ When  a perfon,  labouring  under  ileus,  has  a hernia, 
which  can  be  reduced  eaflly,  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt. 
It,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  cannot  be  replaced,  flu-angu- 
lation may  be  rcafonably  fufpeCkcd,  although  we  cannot  im- 
mediately conclude,  with  certainty,  that  the  fuelling  is  the 
caufe  of  the  inflammation.  We  fliould  firlt  afeertain  whether 
the  parts  could  be  replaced  previoufly  to  the  attack  ; if  they 
could- not,  and  the  f welling  be  large  and  old,  they  are  pro- 
bably adherent ; and  the  impoffibility  of  reduction  proves 
nothing.  If  they  could  be  returned,  and  particularly  a 
fhort  time  only  before  the  accefs  of  the  fymptoms,  flran- 
gulation  may  be  fufpedled  with  jtiflice ; but  it  is  flill  not 
quite  certain. 

“ The  following  circumftances  will  enable  the  praftitioner 
to  decide,  in  iimilar  cafes,  that  the  fymptoms  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  hernia  ; that  it  is  not  flrangulated  ; and  that 
the  ileus  arifes  Irom  an  internal  caufe.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the 
abdomen  and  not  in  the  fwelling,  which  continues  foft,  while 
the  belly  is  inflated,  hard,  and  tenfe.  The  attack  is  bidden, 
and  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  occafional  cau’fes,  which 
could  affect  the  rupture ; and  the  ring  is  free.  The 
affection  extends  in  the  fequel  to  the  fwe  ling,  which  then 
becomes  painful  and  tenfe  ; but  it  appears  later  here  than  in 
the  belly,  and  does  not  proceed  to  fo  great  a degree. 

“ The  ntofl  enlbarraffing  cafe  of  all  is,  where  inflamma- 
tion attacks  the  protruded  parts  ; but  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  rupture.  The  occurrence  is  rare,  but  very  poffible  ; 
face  the  inteflmes,  included  in  a hernia,  are  expofed  to  the 
fame  caufes  of  difeafe  as  in  their  natural  fltuation.  It  may 
lie  expected  to  happen  principally  in  large  hentice.  The 


fwelling  is  the  feat,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  the  difeafe*  The 
diftinCtion  mull  be  very  difficult.  The  want  of  tenfion  and 
of  pain  at  the  ring,  while  the  fwelling  iifelf  was  painful ; 
and  the  previous  attack  of  feveriffi  rigour  ; might  lead  us  to 
fufpeCt  inflammation  of  the  protruded  intefline.  If  the  ring 
afterwards  became  tenfe,  and  the  included  parts  conliderably 
painful,  we  fliould  conclude  that  ftratigulation  lrad  fuper- 
vened,  and  act  accordingly.”  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
chap.  iv.  edit.  2. 

Unlefs  a flrangulated  hernia  is  fpeedily  reduced,  it  almofl 
always  proves  fatal.  However,  a few  examples  do  occur 
in  which  the  Houghs  are  thrown  off,  and  the  patient  furvives 
with  a filtulous  opening  in  the  feat  of  the  tumour,  through 
which  opening  the  feces  are  difeharged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Prognofis  of  Hernia. — It  has  been  remarked,  by  that  truly 
eminent  furgeon,  Mr.  Pott,  that  the  fame  kind  ot  rupture, 
in  different  people,  and  under  different  circuniflances,  wears 
a very  various  face  ; the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  lnbjeCl, 
the  date  of  the  difeafe,  its  being  free  or  not  free  from  flric- 
ture  or  inflammation,  the  fymptoms  which  attend  it,  and 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  being  returnable,  ne- 
ceffarily  producing  much  variety.  The  degree  of  hazard 
attending  this  complaint  will  be  a.fo  more  or  lefs  as  it  {hall 
happen  to  be  circumftanced. 

“ If  the  fubjeCl  be  an  infant,  the  cafe  is  not  often  atttended 
with  much  difficulty  or  hazard,  the  foftnefs  and  ductility 
of  its  fibres  generally  rendering  the  reduction  eafy  as  well 
as  the  defeent ; and  though,  from  neglcdl  or  inattention,  it 
may  fall  down  again,  yet  it  is  as  eaflly  replaced,  and  feldom 
produces  any  mifehief.  I fay  feldom,’’  repeats  Mr.  Pott, 
“ becaufe  I have  feen  ail  infant,  one  year  old,  die  ot  a 
flrangulated  hernia,  which  had  not  been  down  two  days, 
with  all- 1 lie  fymptoms  of  mortified  intefline. 

If  the  patient  be  adult  and  in  the  vigour  of  life,  the 
confequences  of  neglect  or  of  mal-treatment  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  at  any  other  time,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  need 
relating.  The  great  and  principal  mifehief  to  be  appre- 
hended, in  an  inteftinal  hernia,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  gut, 
and  an  obflruction  to  the  paffage  ot  the  aliment  and  feces 
through  it,  which  inflammation  and  obAru&ion  are  general  y 
produced  by  a A ri  Clare  made  on  the  intefline.  In  very  old 
people  the  fymptoms  do  not  ufually  make  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  both  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their  frame,  and 
their  more  languid  circulation,  and  alfo  that  their  ruptures 
are  mod  frequently  of  ancient  date,  and  the  paffage  a good 
deal  dilated  ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Ihould  alio  be 
remembered  that  they  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  inflam- 
matory fymptoms,  and  that,  if  fuch  fliould  come  on,  the 
infirmity  of  old  age  is  no  favourable  circuniAance  in  the  treat- 
ment which  may  become  neceffary. 

“ If  tlie  difeate  be  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  im- 
mediate reduction,  and  conflant  care  to  prevent  its  pwfiiing 
out  again,  are  the  only  means  whereby  it  is  poffible  to  obtain 
a pcrfeCt  cure. 

“ If  the  difeafe  be  of  long  {landing,  has  been  neglcCtcd, 
or  differed  to  be  frequently  down,  and  has  given  little 
or  no  trouble,  the  aperture  in  the  abdominal  niufcle,  and 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  fac,  may  both  be  prefumed  to  be 
large  ; which  circumflanccs  in  general  render  immediate  re- 
duction lefs  neceffary  and  lefs  difficult,  and  alfo  fruilrate  ail 
ration?.!  expectation  ot  a perfeCt  cure.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  rupture  be  recent,  or,  though  old,  lias  generally  been 
kept  up,  its  immediate  reduction  is  more  abfolutely  necef- 
fary, as  the  rilk  of  llriclui-e  is  greater  from  the  fnppofed 
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finallnefs  of  the  aperture,  and  narrownefs  of  the  neck  of  the 
fac.  If  the  rupture  be  very  large  and  ancient,  the  patient 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  inteffine  not  bound  by  any  degree  of 
llricture,  but  does  its  office  in  the  ferotum  regularly,  and  no 
other  inconvenience  be  found  to  attend  it  but  what  proceeds 
from  its  weight,  it  will  in  general  be  better  not  to  attempt 
reduction,  as  it  will,  in  thefe  circumflances,  moll  probably 
prove  fruitlcfs,  and  the  handling  the  parts  in  the  attempt 
may  fo  bruiie  and  injure  them  as  to  do  mifehief ; but  this 
mull  be  underflood  to  be  fpoken  of  thofc  only  in  which  there 
is  not  the  fmallelt  degree  of  llricture,  nor  any  fymptom  of 
obffruClion  in  the  intelline,  fuch  circ uin [lances  making  re- 
duction neceffary  at  all  times,  and  in  every  cafe. 

“ With  regard  to  the  contents  of  a hernia,  if  it  be  a 
portion  of  omentum  only,  and  has  been  gradually  formed,  it 
feldom  occallons  any  bad  fymptoms,  though  its  weight  will 
fometiines  render  it  very  troublefome.  But  if  it  be  produced 
fuddenly  by  effort  or  violence,  that  is,  if  a confiderable  piece 
of  the  caul,  by  accident,  (lip  down  at  once,  it  will  fometimes 
pro.’e  painful,  and  caufe  very  difagreeable  complaints  ; the 
connection  between  the  omentum,  ltomach,  duodenum,  See. 
being  fuch  as  to  render  the  fudden  defeent  of  a large  piece 
of  the  firll  fometimes  productive  of  naufea,  vomiting,  colic, 
and  all  the  difagreeable  lymptoms  ariling  from  the  de- 
rangement of  thefe  vilcera.  When  the  piece  of  caul  is 
engaged  in  Inch  a degree  of  llricture  as  to  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  it,  it  will  fometimes,  by  becoming 
gangrenous,  be  the  occalion  of  very  bad  fymptoms,  and  even 
of  death,  as  I have  more  than  once  feen  ; and  thus,  as  a mere 
omental  hernia,  it  may  fometimes  be  fubjeCl  to  great  hazard. 
But  even  though  it  Hiould  never  be  liable  to  the  jull  men- 
tioned evil,  that  is,  though  the  portion  of  the  caul  ffiould 
remain  uninjured  in  the  ferotum,  yet  it  renders  the  patient 
conftantly  liable  to  hazard  from  another  quarter  ; it  makes 
it  every  moment  poffible  for  a piece  of  intelline  to  flip  into 
the  fame  fac,  and  thereby  add  to  the  cafe  all  the  trouble  and 
all  the  danger  ariling  from  an  intellinal  rupture.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a piece  of  gut  to  be  added  to 
a rupture,  which  had  for  many  years  been  merely  omental, 
and  for  that  piece  to  be  flrangulated,  and  require  immediate 
help. 

“ An  old  omental  hernia  is  often  rendered  not  reducible, 
more  by  an  alteration  made  in  the  Hate  of  the  prolapfed 
piece  of  caul  than  by  its  quantity.  It  is  very  common  for 
that  part  of  the  omentum,  which  paffes  through  the  neck  of 
the  fac,  to  becompreffed  into  a hard,  fmooth  body,  and  lofe 
all  appearance  of  caul,  while  what  is  below  in  the  ferotum  is 
loofe  and  expanded,  and  enjoys  its  natural  texture.  In  this 
cafe  reduction  is  often  impoffible,  from  the  mere  figure  of 
the  part  ; and  I have  fo  often  feen  this,  both  in  the  living  and 
the  dead,  that  I am  fatisfied,  that  for  one  omental  rupture, 
rendered  irreducible  by  adhefions,  many  more  become  fo 
from  the  caufe  above-mentioned. 

" In  the  fac  of  old  omental  ruptures  that  have  been  long 
down,  and  only  fufpended  by  a bag  trufs,  it  is  no  very  uncom- 
mon thing  to  have  a pretty  confiderable  quantity  of  fluid  col- 
leCled.  This,  indifferent  Hates  and  eircumllances  of  the  difeafe, 
is  of  different  colour  and  confidence,  and  feldom  fo  much  in 
quantity  as  to  occalion  any  particular  attention  to  it ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  fometimes  is  fo  much  in  quantity  as  to 
become  an  additional  difeafe  to  the  original  one.  I have  more 
than  once  been  obliged  to  let  it  out,  in  order  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  arifing  from  its  weight  and  the  dillention  of 
the  ferotum,  which  I have  alio  feen  become  gangrenous  by 
the  negleCt  of  this  operation. 

“ If  the  hernia  be  of  the  inteffinal  kind,  merely,  and  the 
portion  of  gut  be  final],  the  rifle  is  greater,  llrar.gulation  being 


more  likely  to  happen  in  this  cafe,  and  more  productive  of 
mifehief  .when  it  has  happened  ; for  the  fmaller  the  portion 
of  gut  is,  which  is  engaged,  the  tighter  the  tendon  binds, 
and  the  more  hazardous  is  the  cohfequence.  I have  feen  a 
fatal  gangrene  in  a bubonocele  which  had  not  been  formed 
forty-eight  hours,  and  in  which  the  piece  of  intelline  was 
little  more  than  half  an  inch.  There  are  few  practitioners, 
who  have  feen  bufinefs,  but  know  the  truth  of  this ; but 
perhaps  the  reafon  of  it  is  not  fufficientlv  explained  to  the 
unknowing.  It  is  this.  When  a confiderable  portion  of 
intelline  paffes  out  from  the  belly  into  a hernial  fac,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  and  unavoidably  carries  with  it  a proportional 
quantity  of  the  mefentery,  which  every  body  knows  is  a 
itrong  double  membrane.  When  the  prolapfed  part  is  at 
all  confiderable  this  double  membrane  is  again,  in  fome 
meafure,  folded  on  itfelf,  and  takes  off  a good  deal  of  the 
cfieCt  of  the  ftriclure  on  the  intelline.  Now,  although  this 
circumflance  will  not  prevent  the  effeCt  if  the  means  of  relief 
be  totally  neglcCled,  yet  it  will  moll  certainly  retard  the  evil, 
and  give  more  time  for  affiflance ; whereas,  when  there  is 
little  or  none  of  the  mefentery  got  through  the  tendon,  and 
the  thin  tender  inteffine  bears  all  the  force  of  the  llriclure, 
it  is  immediately  brought  into  hazard.” 

The  p radical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  hence  is  too 
obvious  to  need  mentioning. 

“ In  the  inteffinal,  as  in  the  omental  hernia,  they  which 
have  been  often  or  long  down,  are  in  general  more  ealily 
returned,  and  do  not  require  fuch  immediate  affiffance  as 
they  which  have  feldom  been  down,  or  have  recently  de- 
fended ; and,  in  the  one  kind  of  hernia  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  the  Hate  of  the  hernial  fac,  with  regard  to  fi/.e,  thick- 
nefs,  & c.  depends  very  much  on  the  date  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  it. 

“ It  the  hernia  be  caufed  by  a portion  of  the  inteffine 
ilium  only,  it  is  in  general  more  eafily  reducible  than  if  a 
part  of  the  colon  has  defeended  with  it,  which  will  alfo  re- 
quire more  addrefs  and  more  patience  in  the  attempt.  The 
reduftion  of  a mere  inteffinal  hernia  too,  cateris  paribus, 
will  always  remain  more  practicable  than  that  of  a mere 
omental  one  after  it  has  attained  to  a certain  lize  and  Hate, 
as  the  part  contained  within  the  former  is  liable  to  lefs 
alterationof  form  than  that  within  tlfe  latter,  which  alteration. 
See.  is  no  infrequent  hindrance  of  the  return  of  an  old  caul- 
rupture. 

“ Not  that  the  parts,  within  a mere  inteffinal  hernia,  are 
abfolutely  exempt  from  fuch  an  alteration,  as  may  render 
their  return  into  the  belly  imprafticable,  even  where  there  is 
no  ftriCture  ; for  I have  feen  that  part  of  the  mefentery, 
which  has  lain  long  in  the  neck  of  the  lac  of  an  old  rupture, 
fo  confiderably  hardened  and  thickened  as  to  prove  an  infu- 
pcrable  obftade  to  its  reduction. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  every  thing  confidcrcd,  I think  it  may 
be  faid  that  an  inteffinal  rupture  is  fubjeCt  to  worfe 
fymptoms  and  a greater  degree  of  hazard  than  an  omental 
one,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  fo  void  of  either 
as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  ; that  bad  fymptoms  are 
more  likely  to  attend  a recent  rupture  than  one  of  ancient 
date  ; that  the  defeent  of  a very  fmall  piece  of  inteffine  is 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  a larger  ; that  the  hernia  which 
coulills  of  gut  only,  is  in  general  attended  with  worfe  c.r- 
cumllances  than  that  which  is  made  up  both  of  gut  and 
caul  ; and  that  no  true  judgment  can  be  formed  of  any  rup- 
ture at  all  unlefs  every  circumflance  relating  to  it  be  taken 
into  conlideratibn.”  Pott  on  Ruptures. 

Treatment  of  Hernia,  particularly  the  Strangulated  Hernia 

Every  hernia  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  reduced,  and  be  kept 
from  delcending  again  by  means  of  a trufs.' 
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When  the  protruded  parts  arc  free  from  (Iran gelation,  but 
yet  are  rendered  irreducible  by  any  of  the  cauks  which  we 
have  noticed  above,  all  that  can  be  prudently  done  is  to 
wear  a fufpenfory  bandage,  to  check  the  increafe  of  the 
fwelling.  As  we  have  already  related  the  kind  of  danger  in 
which  patients  with  irreducible  hernia;  continually  live,  and 
as  we  have  alfo  iaferted  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  bell 
furgical  writers  on  the  prudence  of  fuch  patients  avoiding 
coilivenefs,  excefi’es  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  all  violent 
exercifes  and  exertions,  we  lhall  not  expatiate  upon  tliefe 
topics  again. 

A llrangulated  hernia  is  one  of  the  mod  urgent  cafes  in 
furgery  ; if  not  loon  relieved  it  is  almoll  always  fatal.  What 
is  highly  worthy  of  attention  is,  than  no  relief  can  be  derived 
from  any  plan  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  avails  in  procuring  the 
return  of  the  parts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  ob- 
viates the  conllridtion  which  the  protruded  viicera  fuflcr. 
When  thefe  objedls  are  not  accomplilhcd,  and  this  within  a 
very  Ihort  period  of  time,  gangrenous  mifehief  takes  place 
in  the  hernial  tumour,  and  the  patient  dies  of  fuch  fymptojus 
as  have  been  already  deferibed. 

The  cafe  of  a llrangulated  hernia,  therefore,  demands  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  decilion  and  profcflional  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  furgeon.  He  fliould  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  all  the  bed  methods  to  be  tried  before  the  operation, 
have  a determination  to  put  them  in  practice  without  the 
lead  unneceffary  lofs  of  time,  and  be  prepared  to  operate  the 
moment  they  have  manifedly  failed.  Very  bad  confequences 
are  often  occaiior.ed  by  lofing  time  in  the  trial  of  remedies, 
which  promile  little  or  no  chance  of  doing  good.  The  plans 
which  a prudent  furgeon  will  try  are  only  thofe  which  are 
ftrongly  recommended  by  real  and  frequent  fuccefs.  Upon 
all  others  he  will  wade  no  time,  nor  will  he  let  even  fuch  as 
.have  been  often  effectual  induce  him  to  defer  the  operation 
to  too  late  a period.  Mr.  Hey  has  performed  the  operation 
40  times,  and  dates,  that  he  has  often  had  occafion  to  lament 
that  he  had  performed  it  too  late,  but  never  that  he  had  done 
it  too  foon.  There  are  fome  cafes  fo  urgent  that  it  is  not 
advifable  to  lofe  any  time  in  the  trial  of  means  to  produce 
a reduction.  The  delay  of  a few  hours  may  cut  off  all  hope 
of  fuccefs,  when  a fpeedy  operation  would  fave  the  life  of 
the  patient.  Hey’s  Practical  Obfervations  in  Surgery, 
p.  130,  edit.  2. 

Taxis.  — When  a furgeon  is  called  to  a drangulated  hernia, 
his  fi.rff  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  protruded  parts 
with  his  hands.  This  is  technically  called  the  operation  of 
the  taxis,  and  is  performed  by  making  preffure  upon  the 
tumour  with  the  hands,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  placing  the 
patient  in  that  podure  which  gives  as  much  room  as  poffible 
in  the  abdomen,  and  relaxes  its  mufcles  and  apertures.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Adley  Cooper,  the  bed  pofition  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  fupine,  witii  the  body  moderately  incurvated.  This 
is  effected  by  laying  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and  putting 
one  pillow  under  the  pelvis,  and  another  under  the  flioulders. 
Both  the  thighs  Ihould  alfo  be  elevated  to  a right  angle  with 
the  patient’s  body,  and  the  knees  fliould  be  brought  fo  clofe 
together  as  only  to  admit  the  furgeon’s  arm  between  them. 
Mr.  A.  Cooper  reprefents  this  lad  as  a mod  effential  point, 
fmee  it  relaxes  the  fafeia  of  the  thigh,  and  confequently  the 
aperture  through  which  the  hernia  fird  quits  the  abdomen, 
and  which  is  ultimately  connected  with  this  fafeia.  The  pa- 
tient ought  alfo  to  be  defired  to  void  his  urine.  The  furgeon 
then  places  himfelfby  the  patient’s  right  fide,  and,  embracing 
the  tumour  with  his  right  hand,  he  preffes  it  towards  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  fo  as  to  keep  it  from  receding.  Then,  applying 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  neck  of  the 
tumour,  at  the  part  where  it  enters  the  abdomen,,  he  gently 


preffes  it  from  fide  to  fide,  thus  endeavouring. to  get  a fjmall 
portion  of  it  within  the  abdomen,  if  any  part  can  be  forced 
up,  the  reft  generally  follows  without  difficulty.  Mr.  A. 
Cooper  recommends  the  preffure  to  be  maintained  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour.  He  advifes  the  degree  of  force  to 
be  moderate,  as  the  chief  dependance  ihould  be  placed  on 
continuance  rather  than  violence  of  preffure,  the  latter  having 
beenfometimes  known  to  produce  a laceration  of  the  protruded 
parts.  He  obferves,  that  the  longer  the  hernial  tumour  has 
been  llrangulated,  the  more  dangerous  is  it  to  ufe  any  con- 
ffderable  preffure  for  its  reduction,  as  the  parts  then  have 
much  lefs  power  of  a reiiilance  than  in  their  natural  (late. 
The  force  of  the  preffure  fliould  always  be  dire  died  towards 
the  anterior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  in  the 
courfe  which  the  tumour  takes  obliquely  upwards,  and  not 
towards  the  abdomen  immediately  behind  the  abdominal  ring. 
Cooper  on  Ingunial  Hernia,  &c.  p.  23. 

During  the  taxis  the  patient  is  carefully  to  abftain  from 
coughing,  or  making  any  effort. 

The  prudence  of  employing  gentle  preflure  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impreffed  upon  a furgeon’s  mind.  Violence,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  remarks,  cannot  be  beneficial,  as  it  is  more  likely  to 
prefs  the  parts  in  a mafs  againll  the  ring,  and  thereby  bruife  and 
injure  them,  than  urge  them  through  the  opening.  The  fame 
interelling  writer  adverts  to  fevcral  cafes  recorded  bv  Mr.  A. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Charles'  Bell,  Petit,  Morand,  and  Arnaud, 
where  unfcientific  roughnefs  produced  either  fuppuration  of 
the  omentum,  or  a gangrene  or  rupture  of  the  inteiline. 
Every  impartial  man  mull  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
the  danger  of  the  fubfequent  operation  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  all  rough  manual  attempts,  fuppofing  that  they 
prove  ineffedlual  in  accomplifhing  the  reduction.  Petit  had 
much  confidence  in  the  plan  of  making  a general  preffure 
upon  the  whole  furface  ot  the  fwelling  with  both  hands. 

Mr.  Lawrence  informs  us,  that  in  a bubonocele  the  fol- 
lowing method  will  iometimes  fuccecd,  when  more  ordi- 
nary plans  fail ; efpecially  when  the  ftrangulation  feems  to 
have  been  caufcd  by  an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter.  “ Let 
the  furgeon  embrace  the  neck  of  the  fwelling,  clofe  to  the 
tendon,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  carry 
them  downwards  with  a moderate  preflure,  fo  as  to  remove  the 
contents  from  the  portion  next  the  ring  : this  will  reduce  the 
fize  of  that  part,  which  he  may  then  attempt  to  pafs  into  the 
ring  with  the  other  hand.’’  Treatife  on  Ruptures,  edit.  ii. 
P!15-  r . . 

When  the  common  mode  of  reducing  a hernia  with  the 
hands  has  failed,  fome  praClitioners  have  advifed  fufpending 
the  patient  by  his  knees  over  the  flioulders  of  a flrong  affill- 
ant,  and,  in  this  poilure,  endeavouring  to  return  the  parts. 
No  eminent  modern  furgeons,  however,  feem  to  put  any  con- 
fidence in  this  method.  The  pofition  does  not  relax  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles ; and  it  is  painful  to  the  patient,  and  aw  k- 
ward  to  the  furgeon.  Mr.  Pley  fays,  that  he  has  often  tried 
the  plan  ; but  having  found  it  inefficacious,  he  has,  for  many 
years  pall,  laid  it  alide.  Mr.  Ailley  Cooper  affirms  alfo, 
that  he  has  never  found  it  anfwer  when  the  common  method 
lias  failed,  after  being  fairly  and  fully  performed. 

In  attempting  the  taxis,  in  cafes  of  femoral  hernia,  the' 
diredlion  in  which  the  parts  defeend  fliould  be  well  remem- 
bered. They  pafs  fird  downwards,  and  then  forwards,  and  o£ 
courfe  the  prelfure  fliould  be  directed  firll  backwards,  and 
then  upwards. 

Generally  fpeaking,  a piece  of  inteiline  may  be  more  eafily 
reduced  than  a portion  of  omentum.  The  former  goes  up 
fuddenly  ; the  latter  returns  flowly,  excepting  the  very  Lit 
bit,  which  does  indeed  flip  up  rapidly,  but  without  any  noife. 
When  the  inelaflicity  of  the  fwelling  clearly  indicates  that 
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the  contents  are  entirely  omentum,  the  ftrrgeon  may  venture 
to  ufe  more  force  in  his  attempts  at  reduction  than  could  be 
prudently  exerted,  were  the  cafe  an  enterocele.  See  Cooper 
on  Inguinal  Hernia,  &c.  p.  24. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any'  fixed  rule  refpe&ing  the 
time  which  fhould  be  allotted  for  the  trial  of  the  taxis.  We 
have  Hated  Mr.  A.  Cooper’s  opinion,  that  the  manual  at- 
tempts fhould  be  continued  for  a quarter,  or  half  an  hour. 
Several  celebrated  wri.ers  on  the  prefent  fubjeCt,  as,  for  in- 
ftanc.1,  Richter,  Hey,  Default,  and  Lawrence,  are  ltrongly 
adverfe  to  continuing  the  manual  attempts  at  reduction,  after 
the  tumour  has  fallen  into  a painful,  inflamed  Hate.  Mr.  Hey 
fays,  he  is  perfuaded  that  much  harm  has  been  done  by  long 
continued  efforts  to  replace  the  Hrangulated  inteftine,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  is  in  a painful  (late.  The  patient,  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  reduce  his  own  hernia,  will  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  the  taxis  with  the  greatell  fafety.  If  lie  fails,  the 
furgeon  Hiould  be  cautious  of  doing  much.  (PraCl.  Obf. 
edit.  ii.  p.  131.)  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  that  “ when  the 
rupture  becomes  painful,  we  are  no  longer  jollified  in  perfe- 
vering  in  attempts  at  reduction  by  the  hand.  A iufficient 
preffure  cannot  now  be  endured  ; and  the  force  which  is  em- 
ployed only  tends  to  increafe  the  inflammation  and  accelerate 
the  approach  of  gangrene.  At  this  period  the  operation  is 
required,  and  fhould  be  performed  without  delay.”  P.  117. 

Experience  taught  Default,  that  herniie,  attended  with 
highly  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  feldom  reducible  by  the 
taxis,  and  that  the  long  continued  and  violent  attempts  at 
reduction,  before  the  operation,  have  a very  unfavourable  in- 
fluence on  the  event  of  the  cafe.  Default,  therefore,  forbade 
the  taxis  in  Hrangulated  herniae,  accompanied  with  much  in- 
flammation and  pain,  until  the  previous  ufe  of  other  means 
had  effected  a change  in  the  Hate  of  the  fwelling.  CEuvres 
Chirurgieales  de  Default  par  Bichat,  tom  ii.  p 332,  See. 

We  confider  the  following  obfervation  exceedingly  judi- 
cious ; it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  After  Hating, 
that  he  does  not  mean  fome  previous  remarks  to  convey  a 
general  diiapprobation  of  the  taxis,  he  adds,  “ they  are  ap- 
plied to  thoie  cafes  only  in  which  the  exiflence  of  confiderable 
pain  in  the  fwelling  and  abdomen,  together  with  other  cir- 
cumftances,  denotes  that  the  incarceration  is  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind.  Where  the  rupture  is  tolerably  free  from  pain 
and  tenlion,  and  the  general  character  of  the  cafe  is  flow  and 
languid,  a judicious  ufe  of  the  taxis  can  never  be  injurious. 
And  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  firlt  attempt  is 
the  molt  likely  to  be  fuccefsful,  and  that  the  hope  of  reduc- 
tion diminilhes  as  the  flrangulation  continues,  it  does  not 
follow  that  other  trials  fhould  be  proferibed.  They  may  be 
renewed  when  the  means  employed  to  promote  the  return 
appear  to  have  made  any  formidable  change  in  the  tumour,  or 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.”  P.  120. 

When  the  taxis  fails  at  firlt,  it  will  frequently  fucceed  after 
the  patient  has  been  bled,  or  put  in  a warm  bath.  It  fre- 
quently fucceeds  alfo  when  aided  by  fome  other  means, 
which  we  ffiall  prefently  confider. 

Bleeding — When  the  firlt  attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia 
prove  ineffe&ual,  many  furgeons  are  advocates  for  immedi- 
ately bleeding  the  patient,  and  then  trying  the  taxis  again. 
Mr.  Pott  was.  flrenuoufly  in  favour  of  v.-nefe&ion  in  thefe 
cafes  “ Perhaps,”  fays  he,  “ there  is  no  difeafe  affecting 
the  human  body  in  which  bleeding  is  found  more  immedi- 
ately and  eminently  ferviceable  than  in  this  ; and  which, 
therefore,  if  there  are  no  particular  circumflanccs  in  the  con- 
flitution  prohibiting  it,  ought  never  to  be  omitted  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  Hiould  be  freely  and  largely  repeated,  if  it  ap- 
pears at  all  neceffary.”  (Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79.)  Benjamin  Bell,  Calliieu,  Richter,  Mr.  Samuel 


Sharp,  and  feveral  other  noted  furgical  authors,  are  equally 
favourable  to  the  practice. 

A general  affent,  however,  has  not  been  given  to  the 
plan,  fupported,  as  it  is,  upon  very  high  authority.  Mr. 
Wilmer,  of  Coventry,  thinks,  that  “ in  thefe  cafes,  the 
death  of  the  patient  can  only  be  exp'ained  by  the  inverted 
periftaltic  motion  immediately  leflening  the  powers  of  life,” — 
and  that  u large  and  repeated  bleedings  mull  increafe  the 
debility,  and  do  much  mifehief.”  (Obf.  on  Hernia,  p.  39.) 
He  alio  entertains  an  opinion,  that  bleeding  “ is  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  patient’s  recovery,”  when  the  operation 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Wilmer  has  been  feconded  by  Mr.  Alanfon,  on  the 
inutility  of  bleeding  in  cafes  of  Hrangulated  hernia.  The 
latter  informs  us,  that  bleeding  ad  deliquium  had  been  the  con- 
flant  practice  at  Liverpool,  and  that,  “ as  foon  as  the  deli- 
quium happened,  the  taxis  was  tried  during  that  Hage  ; but 
I never  faw  this  method  fuccefsful,  nor  do  I think  bleeding 
ever  of  the  fmalleft  fervice  in  forwarding  reduction.” 
P.  44. 

Mr.  AHley  Cooper  confefles,  that  though  bleeding  and 
the  warm  bath  appear  likely  to  produce  a Hate  of  body 
highly  favourable  for  reduction,  lie  has  feldom  been  grati- 
fied by  feeing  a hernia  reduced  by  them,  though  they  were 
molt  fairly  tried. 

The  principle  upon  which  bleeding  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  the  cale  of  a Hrangulated  hernia,  is  by  occaiion- 
ing  a general  languor,  and  a confequent  relaxation  of  the 
flricture,  and  by  checking  the  inflammation,  not  only  of 
the  protruded  parts,  but  of  thofe  which  lie  within  the  abdo- 
men. As  a fwoon  lias  been  confidered  a very  aulpicious 
moment  for  reducing  the  hernia,  it  has  been  ufual  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  patient  faint  by  bleeding  him  as  he  Hands- 
up,  and  making  a large  opening  in  the  vein,  in  order  that  the 
evacuation  may  be  very  Hidden. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reprefentations  of  this 
fubjeCl,  given  by  Mr.  Wilmer  and  Mr.  Alanfon,  havearifefl 
from  the  blindelt  prejudices.  The  good  cfieCts  of  bleeding 
may  have  been  exaggerated  ; but  have  not  the  ills  refulting 
from  it  been  magnified  beyond  all  moderation  ? That  a 
Hrangulated  hernia  is  a cafe  attended  with  much  inflammation 
is  completely  vilible.  That  patients  who  die  after  the  ope- 
ration have  the  contents  of  their  abdomen  highly  inflamed, 
may  be  afeertained  by  ocular  infpeftion  of  the  appearances 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  the  dead  fubjedt.  The  affertion 
about  the  patient’s  death  happening  from  the  inverted  peri- 
ftaltic action  of  the  bowels  depr effing  the  powers  of  life , may 
be  faid  to  be  nothing  but  an  affertion,  quite  unproved  and 
dellitute  of  all  probability.  Nor  is  the  allegation,  that 
bleeding  increafes  the  danger  of  the  operation,  at  all  more- 
worthy of  a ferious  refutation,  when  we  fee  a fubjeft  opened 
who  has  died  after  the  operation,,  and  call  our  eyes  on  the 
reddened  and  thickened  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  the  coagulable 
lymph  effufed  on  their  furfaces,  the  agglutination  of  their 
convolutions  together,  and,  fometimes,  the  gangrenous  mil- 
chief  prefent,  we  conclude,  that  the  inflammation  within  the 
abdomen  has  bad  a confiderable  fliare  in  bringing  on  the  pa- 
tient’s difeafe.  Were  Mr.  Wilmer’s  idea  of  the  harm 
which  bleeding  has  done  to  come  into  our  head  juft  at  this 
moment,  we  fhould  fcarcely  be  able  to  look  upon  it  as  much, 
better  than  nonfenfe. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  advocate9- 
and  opponents  of  blood-letting  have  ftated  their  opinions  too 
ftrongly  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  queflion,  and  that  a pru- 
dent pra&itioner  will  take  a middle  courfe  between  the  two 
extremes.  He  will  not  with  Pott  ufe  venefeftion  in  all  in— 
ftances  ; neither  will  lie  follow  Mr.  Wilmer  in  difearding  it 

entirely 
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entirely  from  the  treatment  ofhernia  ; but  will  refiricl  its  em- 
ployment to  a certain  clafs  of  cafes.  He  will  have  recourfe 
to  it  when  tlic  Srangulation  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ; 
when  the  hernia  is  finall  and  recent  ; the  abdomen  tenfe 
and  painful  ; and  the  patient  young,  flrong  and  plethoric. 
Treatife  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2.  p.  129. 

The  inexperienced  may  fometimes  be  deterred  from  em- 
ploying the  lancet  by  the  weaknefs  and  fmallncfs  of  the 
pull'e,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  marks  of  debi- 
lity ; fuch  fymptoms,  however,  always  accompany  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  are  therefore  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  reaions  for  bleeding  than  again  it  it,  efpecially  when  pain 
and  tenfion  evidently  prevail.  The  apparent  proflration  of 
the  llreKgth  is  found  to  be  diminifhed  by  the  evacuation  ; 
the  pulfe  rifes  ; and  warmth  is  diffufed  over  the  limbs. 

Warm  Bath. — When  the  firS  trial  of  the  taxis  has  failed, 
venefection  is  to  be  immediately  performed,  if  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  requires  this  kind  of  evacuation.  Sometimes,  a 
ipontaneous  afeent  of  the  hernia  follows  the  lofs  of  blood. 
In  other  inftances,  the  reduction  is  now  eaflly  effected  by 
the  taxis.  Frequently  all  manual  endeavours  Hill  prove  un- 
fuccefsful.  When  this  happens,  it  is  common  to  diredt  the 
patient  to  be  put  into  a warm  bath.  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper 
acquaints  us,  that  he  generally  orders  the  warm  bath  imme- 
diately after  venefection,  before  making  the  fecond  attempt 
at  redu&ion  by  the  taxis. 

The  principle  on  which  the  warm  bath  becomes  nfefulis 
fimilar  to  that  of  bleeding.  A general  relaxation  and  faint  - 
nefs  of  the  body  are  brought  on,  which  are  deemed  highly 
favourable  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  fhould  be  at  firfl;  about  one 
hundred  degrees,  and  it  ought  to  be  gradually  railed,  till  the 
patient  faints,  or  feels  likely  to  do  fo.  This  will  commonly  hap- 
pen in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; when  another  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  hernia  with  the  hands  is  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Iley  notices  that  many  inffances  are  upon  record  of 
the  good  effedt  of  warm  bathing,  in  procuring  the  reduction 
of  a llrangulated  hernia.  He  has  often  feen  it  ufeful ; and 
often  feen  it  fail.  When  it  is  tried,  he  recommends  placing 
the  patient,  if  pofiible,  in  a horizontal  poiition.  He  thinks 
that  gentle  efforts  with  the  hand  to  reduce  the  pfolapfed  part 
are,  perhaps,  attended  with  lefs  danger,  and  with  greater 
profpedt  of  fuccefs,  while  the  patient  lies  in  the  bath,  than 
in  any  other  poiition.  The  free  ufe  of  opiates,  he  fays, 
coincides  with  that  of  warm  bathing,  and,  under  fome  cir- 
ilances,  thefe  means  deter ve  to  be  tried  in  conjunction. 
Pract.  Obf.  edit.  2.  p.  1 18. 

The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  warm  hath  is,  that 
a vail  deal  of  time  is  frequently  loft  in  preparing  the  water. 
Now  this  is  a material  confideration  in  the  choice  of  every 
plan  in  cafes  of  itrangulated  hernia.  A proceeding  which 
confumes  but  a little  time,  like  bleeding,  is  therefore  often 
to  be  preferred  to  fomething  elle,  which  may  be  quite  as 
likely  to  fucceed,  though,  on  account  of  the  time  it  takes 
up,  its  failure  may  leave  the  patient  almoft  pall  relief  from 
any  other  means.  Notwithfl&nding  we  entertain  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  warm  bath,  fince  its 
fuccefs  ia  always  uncertain,  we  fhould  never  have  recourfe  to 
it,  unlefs  it  could  be  got  ready  in  a few  minutes.  Time  is 
of  more  confequence.  in  cafes  of  ftrangulated  hernia,  than  in 
any  other  furgical  difeaie. 

Every  one  mull  concur  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  warm 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  the  early  Sages  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  fymptoms  are  not  yet  very  urgent.  But  if  the  S; an- 
gulation has  laSed  fome  time,  fo  that  the  circumSances  re- 
quire difpatch  ; if  it  has  refilled  more  powerful  means,  fuch 
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as  the  topical  application  of  cold  and  the  tobacco  clyfler,-  it 
would  be  mere  walle  of  time  to  employ  this  remedy.  Trea* 
tife  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2.  p.  132. 

Purgatives.  -Purgative  medicines  have  been  preferibed  in 
cafes  of  llrangulated  hernia,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the 
periSaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  fo  that  the  portion  con- 
fined in  the  ftridture  may  have  a chance  of  being  drawn 
out. 

Mr  Hcy’s  experience  leads  him  to  condemn,  almofi  univer- 
fally,  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  taken  by  the  mouth,  while  anintef- 
tine  remains  firmly  llrangulated.  In  this  Sate  of  the  cafe  they 
ufually  increafe  the  vomiting, and  add  to  the  patient's  diilrefs. 
Mr.  Hey  is  of  opinion,  that  if  they  are  to  be  tried,  the  bell  time 
is  when  the  vomiting  has  been  relieved  by  means  of  an 
opiate.  However,  he  acknowledges,  that  lie  has  repeatedly 
given  them  in  vain,  during  fuch  an  interval  of  relief. 

Though  cathartics  are  moS  properly  abandoned,  in  cafes 
of  hernia  attended  with  conlidcrable  Srangulation,  there  are 
fome  circumSances  in  which  their  utility  is  confefled  by 
very  excellent  furgeons.  Mr.  ASley  Cooper  thinks,  that 
when  the  fymptoms  are  only  flight,  aperient  medicines  may 
be  given,  if  there  is  either  no  vomiting,  or  only  at  diSant  in- 
tervals. In  fuch  cafes,  lie  has  known  opium,  joined  with 
calomel  and  cathartic  extradl.  produce  ltools,  and  relieve  the 
patient.  On  Inguinal  Hernia,  p.  25. 

In  the  entero-epiplocele,  when  the  intelline  has  retired, 
and  the  omentum  remains  itrangulated  ; or  in  a Ample  flran- 
gulation  of  the  omentum,  where  the  intelline  has  not  been 
prolapfed  ; purgatives  are  of  great  utility.  So  likewife,  in 
very  large  and  old  hernia;,  where  there  is  rcafon  to  doubt 
whether  the  dileafe  is  not  to  be  cor.fideredas  a morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  inteftinal  canal,  rather  than  the  effedt  of  ftrangu- 
lation,  purgatives  may  be  as  ufeful  as  in  the  Ample  ileus 
without  hernia.  (Hey,  p.  114.  edit.  2.)  Alio,  in  old 
'large  hemix,  where  an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  from 
torpor  of  the  intelline,  is  the  caufe  of  Srangulation,  and  the 
fymptoms  are  of  the  chronic  kind,  purgatives  may  be  em- 
ployed with  fuccefs.  Mild  aperients,  however,  like  the 
Epfom  fait,  exhibited  in  fmaU  repeated  dofes,  are  here 
better  than  ilronger  cathartics,  and  opium  may  be  added  to 
make  them  agree  with  the  Somacli.  See  Lawrence  on  Rup- 
tures, p.  133.  edit.  2. 

Purgative  Clyjlers.  — Thefe  are  not  liable  to  the  objection 
of  increafing  the  irritation  and  vomiting,  in  the  manner  ca- 
thartics taken  by  the  mouth  do  ; but  they  feem  to  poflefs 
little  efficacy.  Mr.  Hey  declares,  that  he  never  faw  an 
Alliance,  in  which  cly Iters,  either  made  with  purgative  in- 
gredients, or  limply  laxative,  as  of  broth,  or  water  gruel 
with  oil,  produced  a return  of  the  llrangulated  hernia. 
They  merely  empty  the  large  intellines,  and  do  no  mere. 
This  muS  alfo  be  in  general  an  ufelefs  Sep,  as  it  is  ufual  for 
a motion  foon  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  Srangulation. 
However,  when  purgatives  are  indicated,  their  operation 
may  be  aflilted  with  cly  Iters. 

Opiates. — Mr.  Hey  has  met  with  feveral  examples,  in 
which  the  free  exhibition  of  opiates,  after  bleeding,  has 
procured  the  reduction  of  a Srangulated  hernia  in  athletic 
lubjedts. 

According  to  the  fame  practical  writer,  opium  will  often 
remove,  for  a time,  the  pain  and  vomiting  ufually  attendant 
upon  a Srangulation,  even  where  it  proves  ultimately  in- 
efficacious. This  will  frequently  enable  patients  to  keep 
upon  their  Somachs  fuch  other  medicines  as  may  he  deemed 
necelfary.  For  the  fame  reafon,  opium  may  be  a very 
valuable  medicine,  when  it  is  reqiiifite  to  move  the  patient 
any  dillance  to  be  operated  upon.  When  opium  is  tried, 
with  a view  of  relieving  the  Srangulation,  the  dofes  fliould 
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£>;■  large;  and, when  the .fymptoms  return,  after  being  aD- 
peafed  by  this  medicine,  Mr.  Hey  thinks,  tiiat  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  operation  ought  to  be  no  longer  deferred. 

P.  12 1.  edit.  2. 

Mr.  Afiley  Cooper  coincides  with  Mr.  Hey,  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  opium,  in  allaying  the  violence  of  the  vomiting, 
and  in  affi fling  the  attempts  at  reduction  after  a copious 
bleeding.  On  Inguinal  Hernia,  p.  25. 

Tobacco  CljJler. — All  modern  furgeons  feem  univerfally  to 
agree,  that,  next  to  the  operation,  the  tobacco  clyfter, 
affifted  by  cold  applications  to  the  tumour,  is  the  molt  effec- 
tual means  of  relief.  Mr.  Allley  Cooper  confeffes,  that  if 
this  method  were  to  fail,  he  fhould  be  little  inclined  to  await 
the  trial  of  any  other  remedy.  Tobacco  has  been  employed 
in  cafes  of  flrangulated  hernia,  both  in  the  form  of  fmoke, 
and  as  a liquid  clviler.  To  ufe  the  fmoke  with  any  effect 
requires  a complicated  apparatus.  This  plan,  befides  being 
the  moll  troublelome,  is  alfo  the  lead  certain  in  its  opera- 
tion. Hence  it  is  at  prefect  not  much  adopted  by  judicious 
practitioners.  Mr.  Hey  fays,  that  he  has  frequently  injected 
the  fume  of  tobacco  ; but  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  decodtion, 
both  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  and  fpeedy  effedt,  and 
as  being  more  conveniently  adminiftered.  Pradt.  Obf. 
p.  1 2 6.  edit.  2. 

The  moft  advantageous  way  of  making  the  tobacco  clyf- 
ter, is  to  infufe  a dram  of  tobacco,  for  ten  minutes,  in  twelve 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  then  drain  the  fluid  for  ufe. 
As  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects,  however,  may  arife 
from  this  powerful  plant,  the  molt  prudent  method  is  to 
inject  only  halt  of  the  preceding  quantity  at  iirlt,  and  the 
remainder  half  an  hour  afterwards,  it  the  previous  portion 
his  not  proved  fufficient.  The  tobacco  clyfter  appears 
fo  netimes  to  operate  with  dangerous  violence,  which  may  be 
owing  either  to  t he  fort  of  tobacco  ufed,  or  to  fome  parti- 
cularity in  the  patient’s  conftitution. 

Mr.  Allley  Cooper  mod  properly  condemns  the  rafhnefs 
of  injedting  all  at  once  a clylter  made  with  two  drams  of 
the  plant,  as  fome  furgeons  have  ventured  to  do.  He  ob- 
fer.ves,  that  he  once  faw  a man,  with  whom  the  tobacco 
clyfter  had  been  ufed  in  this  way,  without  effedt ing  the 
reduction  of  the  fwelling,  who,  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, was  put  upon  the  table  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed, when  bis  pulfe  was  found  fo  low,  his  countenance 
lo  depreffed,  and  bis  body  fo  covered  with  cold  fweats, 
that  he  was  ordered  back  to  bed,  and,  on  carrying  him  thi- 
ther, he  expired.  The  fame  gentleman  tells  us  of  another 
inftance,  in  which  a girl  died  thirty-five  minutes  after  inch 
employment  of  tobacco,  and  molt  obvioufly  from  its  effedts. 
O.i  Inguinal  Hernia,  &c.  p.  24. 

Cold  applications. — The  cold  hath,  and  the  throwing  of 
cold  water  upon  the  patient,  are  faid  to  have  fometimes 
fuccecded  ; but  they  have  failed  fo  often,  that  judicious 
pradt itioners  are  little  inclined  to  devote  time  to  a trial  of 
them.  Next  to  the  tobacco  clyfter,  the  belt  furgeons  feem 
now  univerfally  to  agree,  that  putting  cold  applications 
upon  the  tumour  has  the  moft  effedt  in  promoting  the  reduc- 
tion of  a llrangulated  hernia.  It  is  in  fome  meafure  fortu- 
nate, that  fucti  applications,  and  the  tobacco  iujedtion,  ad- 
mit of  being  put  into  practice  together,  fo  as  to  give  the 
patient  the  chance  of  benefit  arifing  from  their  combined 
effedt.  Vinegar  and  brandy,  and  vinegar  with  fal  ammoniac, 
have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  The  moil  Pimple  and  ef- 
ficacious method,  however,  is  to  apply  icc  to  the  tumour, 
when  it  can  be  procured.  Mr.  Allley  Cooper  recom- 
mends it  to  be  broken  in  fmall  pieces,  and  a bladder  to  be 
about  half  filled  with  it ; tied  up,  wiped  dry,  and  laid  upon 
the  hernia,  fo  as  to  cover  the  inflamed  ai.d  f.vollen  parts. 


According  to  this  gentleman,  the  elfedl  of  this  plan  is  almofS 
immediately  to  diminilh  pain,  to  make  the  Hein  over  the 
tumour  contradl,  and  to  effedt  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
truded parts  by  the  preffure  thus  produced.  He  flates, 
that  one  advantage  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  arrefts,  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms,  fo  that  it 
may  be  continued  for  feveral  hours  upon  the  part,  without 
incurring  the  rifle  of  loling  too  much  time.  If,  after  a trial 
of  about  four  hours,  the  fymptoms  become  mitigated,  and 
the  tumour  is  lefTened,  M A.  Cooper  advifes  a perfeverance 
in  the  plan  for  fome  time  longer;  but  if  they  continue  with 
unabated  violence,  and  the  tumour  refills  every  attempt  at 
reduction,  no  further  trial  of  the  ice  fhould  be  made.  Be 
mixing  fait  with  the  ice,  the  degree  of  cold  may  be  in- 
creafed,  even  beyond  wliat  can  fafely  be  employed. 

Mr.  A.  Cooper  cenfures  the  cullom  of  applying  the  ice, 
wrapped  up  between  folds  of  cloth,  fince  the  melted  portion 
keeps  the  patient’s  bed  wet  and  uncomfortable,  befides  the 
method  being  apt  to  render  the  parts  frofl  bitten,  and  apt 
to  {lough. 

Since  ice  cannot  always  be  procured,  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  tu  apply  a fubllitute.  The  mod  convenient  is  a 
mixture  of  l’al  ammoniac  and  nitre,  finely  powdered,  and 
blended  together  in  equal  proportions.  Ten  ounces  of  the 
mixed  fait  is  to  be  put  into  a bladder,  into  which  has  been 
previoufly  put  fixteen  ounces  of  water.  The  bladder  is  then  to 
be  tied  up,  and  laid  upon  the  tumour.  The  degree  of  cold, 
produced  by  this  mixture,  is  lower,  in  the  hottefl  weather^ 
than  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  if  the  water  be  prt- 
vioufly  cooled,  the  cold  will  be  greater. 

Nitrated  ammonia  and  water,  in  equal  parts,  produce  a 
ftill  greater  intenlity  of  cold ; but  this  fait  cannot  com- 
monly be  had.  The  cold  produced  by  vinegar  and  fat 
ammoniac,  and  by  vinegar  and  fpirits  of  wine,  is  too  flight 
to  be  depended  upon.  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  p.  25. 

Fomentations  and  Poultices. — Of  all  the  means  of  promoting 
the  reduction  of  a llrangulated  hernia,  thefe  are  certainly 
the  moll  infignificant.  Were  they  ufed  in  any  other  lefs 
urgent  difeafe,  the  thing  would  not  be  of  fo  much  con- 
fequcnce.  But,  in  the  prefen t inllance,  the  lofs  of  a very 
little  time  often  makes  a fatal  difference  ift  the  fate  of  the 
patient.  For  this  reafon,  though  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions do  no  harm  of  themfelves,  they  create  a walle  of  time, 
hinder  the  trial  of  more  effectual  meafures,  and  become  in- 
diredtly  highly  detrimental.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  their 
efficacy  is  almofl  univerfally  doubted,  if  not  denied,  by  fueh 
furgeons  as  have  had  much  experience.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
all  the  means  for  removing  the  vifeera  from  their  flrangu- 
lated Hate  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  operation,  exceed- 
ingly uncertain.  Hence  it  fhould  be  a principle  with  the 
furgeon,  not  to  fpend  too  much  time  upon  them.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  an  early  recourfe  to  the  operation  can  fcarcely  be 
preffed  in  too  flrong  terms  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner. 
If  Mr.  Pott's  opinion  be  true,  that  the  operation,  when 
performed  in  a proper  manner,  and  in  due  time,  does  not 
prove  the  caufe  of  death  oftener,  than,  perhaps,  once  in  fifty 
times  ; it  would  undoubtedly  preferve  the  livt  s of  many  to 
perform  it  almoit  as  foon  as  the  difeafe  commenced,  without 
increafing  the  danger  by  fpending  much  time  in  the  ufe  of 
mcan3,  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a cure.  Mr. 
Hey  has  twice  feen  this  difeafe  prove  fatal  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  remarks,  that,  in  fueh  cafes,  there  is 
evidently  little  time  for  delay.  A furgeon,  who  is  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  operation,  is  net,  perhaps,  confulted, 
till  ihc  intcilinc  is  on  thepomt  of  being  mortified  ; or  is  ac- 
tually in  a Hate  of  mortification.  The  dilemma,  into  which 
he  is  then  call,  is  painful  indeed.  But  when  the  fullcll  op- 
portunity 
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portnnity  is  afforded  liim  of  ufing  the  bed  mode  of  treatment, 
his  fuccefs  will  be  the  greateft  when  the  operation  is  not 
long  delayed.  Mr.  Hey  declares,  that  when  he  firft  en- 
tered the  profefiion  of  furgeon,  it  was  enftomary  to  con- 
fider  the  operation  as  the  laft  refonree,  and  as  improper  until 
the  danger  appeared  imminent.  By  this  dilatory  mode  of 
practice,  he  loft  three  patients  in  five,  upon  whom  the 
operation  was  performed.  After  having  more  experience, 
he  made  it  a cuftom,  when  called  to  a patient,  who  had 
laboured  two  or  three  days  under  the  difeafe,  to  wait  only 
about  two  hours,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  bleeding, 
(when  this  was  not  forbidden,)  and  of  the  tobacco  glylter. 
By  this  method  he  has  only  loft  about  two  patients  out  of 
nine,  after  the  operation.  This  comparifon  is  faid  to  be 
drawn  from  cafes  nearly  fimilar,  inftances  with  gangrene 
being  excluded  from  the  computation.  See  Pratt.  Obf. 
in  Surgery,  p.  128  — 130.  edit.  2. 

Every  one  miift  coincide  with  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  that 
it  would  be  a fortunate  tiling  if  furgeons  were  poffeffed  of 
any  criterion,  which,  by  {hewing  the  exact  ftate  of  the  pro- 
truded parts,  would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  lateft  time, 
to  which  the  operation  could  be  fafely  delayed.  This  gen- 
tleman remarks,  that  hiccough  has  been  named  as  the  deci- 
five  fymptom  of  mortification  ; but  that  this  opinion  is  now 
known  to  be  inaccurate,  fince  the  operation  has  feveral  times 
been  performed  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  Borough,  after  this 
fymptom  has  occurred,  when  the  parts  have  been  found  free 
from  mortification,  and  the  patients  have  recovered.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  body  of  a woman  was  examined,  who 
had  died  of  a ftrangulated  hernia,  in  which  a portion  of  the 
Hium  was  mortified,  though  there  had  not  been  the  fiighteft 
hiccough  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  is  always  anxious  to  perform  the  ope- 
tion  before  the  abdomen  feels  fore  upon  being  preffed. 
He  obferves,  that  foon  after  the  fymptoms  of  ftrangula- 
tion  appear,  the  abdomen  becomes  tenfe,  owing  to  the 
flatulent  dillention  of  the  inteftines  ; hut  ft  ill  the  patient 
does  not  immediately  complain  of  forenefs  upon  preffure. 
No  fooner,  however,  does  fuch  tendernefs  arife,  in  con- 
j inftion  with  the  tenfion,  than  it  is  mauifeft  that  the  in- 
flammation has  extended  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  this  ftate  we  have  peritoneal  in 'lamination  to  contend 
with,  which,  unfortunately,  is  likely  to  be  increafed  by  the 
operation,  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  ftridfure.  Hence 
this  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  as  foon  as  bleeding,  the 
warm  bath,  the  tobacco  glyller,  and  topical  cold,  have  been 
fairly  tried,  and  have  proved  unfuccefsful,  if  the  abdomen  is 
becoming  affe&ed,  the  operation  fliould  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Indeed,  fays  he,  if  the  warm  bath  cannot  he  conveniently 
and  quickly  procured,  it  is  better  to  omit  it  altogether, 
than  endanger  the  patient’s  life  by  the  delay. 

The  forenefs,  upon  preffing  the  abdomen,  is  reprefented 
as  being  a much  belter  criterion  than  the  time  which  lias 
elapfed  iince  the  occurrence  of  the  firft  fymptoms  of  ftrangu- 
lation  ; for  there  is  the  utmoft  variety  in  the  time  which 
elapfes  between  thefe  fymptoms  and  a fatal  termination. 
Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  further  informs  us,  that  in  the  mufeum 
of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  there  is  a drawing  of  a large  in- 
teftinal  and  omental  hernia,  which  Mr.  Elfe  ufed  to  Hate  in 
his  lectures,  proved  fatal  in  eight  hours  irom  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  Itrangulation.  Mr.  Cooper  himfclf  has,  or.  the 
other  hand,  known  the  operation  to  be  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  eight  days,  after  the  accoflion  of  the 
fvmptoms  of  Itrangulation,  although  death  generally  happens 
on  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fymptoms. 

This  eminent  furgeon  thinks,  tliat  fome  judgment  may  be 


formed  from  the  pulfe,  and  from  the  patient’s  general  ap- 
pearance. If  the  puife  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  feared y per- 
ceptible, and  the  countenance  anxii  us  and  funk,  no  time  is 
to  be  loft.  He  has  known  the  operation  fucceed  in  tliefe 
circumftances,  though  conjoined  with  hiccough.  Indeed, 
the  operation  may  fave  life,  even  when  the  parts  are  gan- 
grenous, by  promoting  the  feparaticn  of  the  {loughs.  On 
Inguinal  Hernia,  & c.  chap.  9. 

Small  hernise  more  frequently  demand  the  operation  than- 
large  ones,  and  epiplcceles,  generally  fpeaking,  admit  of 
rather  more  delay  than  enteroceles. 

We  {hall  next  enter  upon  an  account  of  particular  hernise, 
and  the  mode  of  operating  in  different  cafes. 

Inguinal  Hernia , or  Bubonocele. — In  this  cafe,  the  vifccra 
are  protruded  from  the  abdomen  in  the  courfe  of  the  fper- 
matic  cord.  While  the  fwelling  reaches  no  lower  than  the 
groin,  the  name  of  bubonocele  is  adopted  ; when  the  parts 
have  defeended  lower,  the  cafe  is  called  an  ofchcocclc,  or 
fcrotal  hernia.  The  vifccra  firft  efcape  out  of  t he  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  about  an  inch  and  a half  on  the  outer  fide  of  ti  e 
abdominal  ring,  in  a line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the 
anterior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium.  If  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  hernia  be  unchecked,  it  proceeds,  by  degrees, 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  as  far  as  the  abdominal 
ring.  While  the  tumour  lies  within  the  ring,  the  difeafe  is 
often  unfufpefted  by  the  patient.  The  tumour  then  de- 
feends  through  the  abdominal  ring  into  the  ferotum,  where, 
being  lefs  confined,  its  exiftence  becomes  completely  mani- 
feft,  and  it  is  apt  to  increafe  to  an  enormous  fize,  fo  as  even 
to  reach  down  as  far  as  the  knees. 

Upon  diffedting  an  inguinal  hernia,  we  find  under  the  fkin 
of  the  ferotum  a fafeia,  which  is  more  or  lefs  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duration  and  fize  of  the  fwelling.  This 
fafeia  is  given  off  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
mufcle  above  the  abdominal  ring. 

Beneath  fuch  fafeia  lies  the  cremafter  nuifcle,  which  forms 
another  covering  of  the  hernial  lac,  and  is  often  found  much 
thickened  and  expanded. 

When  the  fafeia  and  cremafter  mufcle  are  removed,  the 
proper  hernial  fac  comes  into  view,  being  thinner  than  the 
two  former  coverings,  but  fomewhat  thicker  than  the  peri- 
toneum, from  which  it  is  derived. 

Behind  the  hernial  fac  the  fpermatic  cord  is  fituated  above, 
andthetellicle  below.  Thefac,  therefore,  lies  between  thecord 
and  the  cremafter  mufcle,  anterior  to  1 he  former,  and  poile- 
rior  to  the  latter.  Above  the  abdominal  ring  the  direction 
of  the  hernia  is  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  towards 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  like  that  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  Here 
the  hernial  fac  is  covered  in  front  by  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  mufcle,  the  fpermatic  cord  being  If  ill  behind, 
and  yet  more  backward,  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  tranfverfalis  nuifcle?,  and  the  above  fafeia.  At  the 
upper  aperture  in  the  fafeia,  the  fac  penetrates  the  abdomen 
along  with  the  fpermatic  cord.  This  part  is  called  the 
mouth  of  the  fac,  between  which  and  the  fymphyfis  pubis 
paffes  the  epigaltric  artery,  running  in  fome  degree  under 
the  fac  and  a'ong  its  inner  fide.  As  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper 
further  explains,  there  is  no  vefl’tl  of  importance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  fac,  nor  externally  between  it  and  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  ilium. 

From  the  very  accurate  accounts  publifhed  by  this  gen- 
tleman, it  appears,  that  in  old  and  large  hernire  the  pofitions 
of  the  internal  and  external  openings  of  the  ring  are  changed, 
in  relation  to  the  tumour,  by  the  conftant  preffure  of  the 
protruded  parts,  the  mouth  of  the  fac  coming  then  almofl 
into  contact  with,  and  nearly  oppofite  to,  the  abdominal 
ring. 
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Mr.  A.  Cooper  informs  ns,  however,  that  fuch  change 
produces  no  alteration  in  the  relative  pofition  of  the  epigaf- 
trie  artery,  except  in  giving  it  a greater  curve. 

The  hernial  fac  is  commonly  in  front  of  the  fpermatic 
cord  ; but  occafional  inftances  are  met  with,  in  which  the 
fpermatic  cord  is  feparated,  and  the  hernial  fac  protruded 
between  its  veffels,  t'ne  vas  deferens  being  on  one  fide,  and 
the  blood-veffels  on  the  other.  The  fpermatic  vein  and  artery 
have  been  feen  in  front  of  the  fac,  and  the  vas  deferens 
behind  it.  The  whole  of  the  cord  is  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  front  of  the  fac.  Hence  operators  fhould  not 
make  their  firft  incifions  without  caution  and  con li deration. 

The  diitinguifhing  fymptoms  of  an  inguinal  hernia  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  of  the  following  kind. 

When  the  patient  is  defired  to  cough,  the  tumour  becomes 
immediately  didended.  When  the  patient  can  date,  from 
his  remembrance,  that  on  the  fird  appearance  of  the  tumour 
in  the  groin,  it  ufed  to  return  into  the  abdomen,  when  he 
was  in  a horizontal  podure,  and  to  re-appear,  when  he  dood 
up,  though  circuindanccs  may  long  have  tendered  fuch 
afeent  and  defeent  impofiible.  When  the  progrefs  of  the 
tumour  has  been  from  the  groin  gradually  downwards  to  the 
ferotum.  When  the  cafe  is  an  enterocele,  it  has  an  eladic 
and  uniform  feel,  and  goes  up  with  a guggling  noife.  When 
the  cafe  is  an  epiplocele,  the  tumour  is  lefs  ccpial  upon  its 
furface,  receives  an  impreflion  from  the  fingers,  is  heavier 
than  the  former  fwelling,  and  does  not  make  a noife  on 
afeending  into  the  abdomen.  Ladly,  eruCtations,  iicknefs, 
condipation,  colic  pains,  and  didention  of  the  abdomen,  are 
apt  to  occur  ; and  pain  is  produced  by  violent  exertions, 
coughing,  fneezing,  See.  Such  complaints  generally  firft 
lead  the  patient  to  fufpeCt  the  difeafe. 

There  are  fome  difeafes  which  have  often  been  miftaken 
for  an  inguinal  hernia. 

The  hydrocele  may  be  known  by  the  fwelling  beginning 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  ferotum,  and  afterwards  gradually 
extending  upwards  towards  the  ring.  The  fpermatic  cord 
and  tellicle  can  only  be  felt  with  difficulty,  while  in  hernia 
they  may,  in  general,  be  plainly  felt  behind  the  tumour. 

A hydrocele  does  not  become  dilated  when  the  patient 
coughs  ; it  communicates  the  fenfation  of  a fluctuation,  when 
It  ruck  with  the  fingers,  and  has  a tranfparent  appearance, 
when  a lighted  candle  is  put  behind  it. 

Cyfts,  filled  with  water,  fometimes  form  upon  the  fper- 
matic cord.  When  quite  below  the  ring,  they  may  he 
readily  diferiminated  by  their  not  being  conneCled  with  the 
abdomen.  When  it  reaches  within  the  ring,  and  has  no 
diitinct  tranfparency  or  fluctuation,  it  ffiould  he  opened  with 
great  circumfpeCtion . We  have  known  fuch  an  hydrocele 
of  the  cord  accompany  the  exiftence  of  an  old  hernial  fac, 
he  miftaken  for  a protrufion  of  the  viicera,  and  on  account 
of  complaints  induced  by  a kick  in  the  groin,  operated  upon, 
under  the  idea  of  the  cafe  being  a llrangulated  hernia. 
When  the  cytt,  the  fuppofed  hernial  fac,  was  opened,  the 
fluid  which  it  contained  was  difeharged,  and,  on  introducing 
the  finger,  nothing  was  found  but  a circumfcribed  cavity. 
After  fome  more  incifions,  an  opening  was  made  in  the  real 
hernial  fac,  which  was  not  fufpe&ed  of  being  fo,  and  had  no 
protrufion  of  the  vifeera  within  it.  Upon  palling  a finger 
up  vards,  fome  fluid,  which  came  from  the  abdomen,  efcaped. 
All  now  feemed  uncertainty  ref  peeling  what  the  cafe  ac- 
tually was,  nor  did  the  doubt  fubfide,  till  the  parts  were 
examined,  after  death,  the  following  day. 

An  enlargement  of  the  tellicle  may  be  diferiminated  from 
a hernia  by°  its  fhape,  which  is  retained  even  in  difeafe  by 
its  weight,  the  pain  generally  attending  it,  and  by  the  into- 
krableTenfation  arifing  when  this  organ  is  prefl'ed. 
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Htematocelc,  or  a collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a hernia,  in  confequence  of 
its  generally  proceeding  from  a blow,  and  having  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  laft  difeafe.  But,  fays  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  the 
firmnefs  of  hseinatocele,  the  rednefs  of  the  fkin  accompany- 
ing it,  its  not  dilating  when  the  patient  coughs,'  and  the 
lpermatie  cord  being  free  from  fuelling  at  the  ring,  will 
point  out  the  difference  oi  the  complaint  from  a hernia. 

Of  all  difeafes  the  varicocele  is  moft  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken for  a hernia.  When  large  it  dilates  upon  coughing, 
hut  not  otherwife.  It  appears  in  the  erect,  and  retires  in 
the  recumbent  pofture.  It  is  firft  obferved  near  the  ring. 
The  only  lure  method  of  diftinCtion  with  which  Mr.  Aftley 
Cooper  is  acquainted,  is  to  make  the  patient  lie  upon  hi* 
hack  and  then  to  empty  the  fwelling  by  preffure  upon  the 
ferotum.  The  furgeon  now  putting  his  fingers  firmly  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  the  patient  is  de- 
fired to  rife.  If  it  is  a hernia  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear, 
while  the  prefi  ure  upon  the  ring  is  continued.  But  if  it  is  a 
varicocele  the  fwelling  returns  with  increafed  fize  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  fuch  preffure.  See  Cooper  on  the  Anatomy,  &c. 
of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Operation  for  the  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia. — When  re- 
lief cannot  he  obtained  from  the  plans  already  detailed  in 
the  foregoing  columns,  the  furgeon  is  called  upon  to  per- 
forin an  operation  which  confifts  in  dividing  the  integuments, 
differing  down  to  the  fac,  and  opening  it  ; removing  the 
ft  rift  ure,  and  replacing  the  protruded  vifeera.  The  ex- 
ternal incifion  fhould  begin  an  inch  above  the  outer  angle  of 
the  ring,  and  extend  over  the  middle  of  the  tumour  to  its 
lower  part.  It  is  judicioufly  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
that  by  beginning  the  incifion  above  the  ring,  the  operator 
gains  room  where  it  is  much  needed  in  a fubfequent  part  of 
the  operation,  viz.  the  incifion  of  the  ftriCture,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  cellular  and  adipous  fubftance,  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  ought  to  be  divided,  fo  as  to  bring  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  external  oblique  mufcle  fairly  into  view.  Either  by  this 
firft  incifion,  or  in  the  fubfequent  difleCtion  down  to  the  fac, 
the  external  pudic  branch  of  the  femoral  artery  may  be  di- 
vided, and  ought  to  be  tied  when  the  hemorrhage  from  it 
is  profufe.  After  thus  dividing  the  fkin,  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance lying  upon  the  outfide  of  the  hernial  fac  is  to  he 
raifed  with  a pair  of  differing  forceps  and  cautioufly  cut, 
layer  by  layer.  In  order  to  leffen  the  rifle  of  cutting  fud- 
denly  through  the  fac  and  wounding  the  bowels,  the  fur- 
geon fhould  not  only  elevate  the  layers  of  cellular  fubftance 
with  the  forceps,  hut  take  care  to  divide  them  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife  inclined  rather  horizontally.  Many  ope- 
rators difplay  great  awkwardnefs  and  abfurdity  in  difleCt- 
ing  a little  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  without  effect- 
ing the  objeCt  in  view  at  any  point  till  after  a confiderable 
time.  The  thing  defired  is  to  make  an  opening  into  the  fac 
in  one  particular  place.  This  can  be  accomplifhed  with 
moll  fecurity  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  becaufe  fluid 
is  fometimes  contained  in  the  fac,  and,  in  that  cafe,  always 
gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  fwelling.  An  opening 
having  been  made,  it  is  to  he  enlarged  in  both  directions 
with  the  probe-pointed  billoury,  guided  by  the  finger  or 
direCtor  until  the  whole  cavity  is  laid  open.  The  prefence 
of  fluid  is  not  a conftant  circumflance,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  depended  upon  as  a criterion,  which  will  always 
ferve  for  fhewing  when  the  firft  aperture  is  made  in  the  her- 
nial fac.  The  circular  arrangement  of  the  arteries  of  the 
intelline,  and  its  very  fmooth  furface,  diflinguifh  it  from  the 
hernial  fac,  which  is  rather  rough  and  cellular  on  its  furface, 
and  is  in  general  clofely  connected  with  the  furrounding 
parts.  Since  the  fpermatic  veffels  are  apt  fometimes  to  de- 
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viate  frcm  their  ordinary  fituation,  in  refpeCt  to  the  hernia, 
and  lie  more  or  lefs  in  front  of  the  fac,  every  operator  ought 
to  endeavour  to  afeertain  fuch  variations,  if  poffible,  before 
hand,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  parts  which  fhould  never 
be  injured.  When  the  hernial  fac  has  been  in  this  manner 
opuied,  and  its  contents  fairly  brought  into  view,  the  next 
rbjcCt  is  to  liberate  theta  from  the  Hate  of  HriClure  in  which 
they  are.  In  a few  examples,  indeed,  the  parts  may  be  now 
reduced  with  the  hand,  and  without  any  further  employment 
of  the  knife.  In  molt  instances,  however,  it  is  other  wife  ; 
the  HriClure  mult  be  cut,  and  if  this  Hep  be  negleCted,  the 
furgeon  will  either  not  be  able  to  effeCt  the  reduction  at 
all,  or  will  only  fucceed  by  exerting  fuch  force  and  rough- 
nefs  on  the  protruded  vifeera,  as  mult  inevitably  be  followed 
by  the  molt  pernicious  effeCts.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
parts  cannot  be  returned  with  eafe  after  opening  the  fac,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  furgeon  to  refrain  from  all  manual  vio- 
lence, and  proceed  to  dilate  the  HriClure.  With  this  view  he 
mult  firft  try  to  afeertain  its  fituation  by  gently  introducing 
his  finger  into  the  neck  of  the  fac.  The  requifite  divifion 
fhould  he  executed  with  a curved  probe -pointed  biltoury, 
guided  by  the  finger  of  the  operator,  which  will  protcCt 
the  protruded  parts.  Should  the  tightnefs  of  the  con- 
traction exclude  the  employment  of  the  finger,  a grooved 
director  mult  he  made  ufe  of.  “ The  finger  fhould  be  car- 
ried as  far  into  the  neck  of  the  fac  as  it  can  be  without 
violence,  and  between  the  protruded  parts  and  the  upper 
margin  of  the  llriCture.  The  biltoury,  with  its  hack  relt- 
ing  on  the  finger,  is  pulhed  forwards  towards  the  abdomen, 
followed  and  fupported  by  the  linger  which  protedts  the 
vifeera.  The  length  of  the  incilion  fhould  not  exceed  what 
is  fufficient  to  allow  the  vifeera  to  be  replaced  with  eafe.’’ 
Lawrence,  p.  203.  edit.  2.  The  direction  in  which  this 
cut  is  made  is  of  conlidcrable  importance,  fince  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  epigaHric  artery  to  the  mouth  of  the  hernial 
fac  expofes  fuch  -velfel  to  injury.  Sharp  and  Pott  have  ad- 
vifed  praCtitioners  to  make  the  divifion  of  the  llriCture  in 
the  direction  upwards  and  outwards,  a method  which  is 
attended  with  fafety  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  and  is  only  ex- 
ceptionable when  the  vifeera  are  protruded  on  the  inner  fide 
of  the  epigallric  artery.  Yet,  even  in  the  lalt-mentioned 
example,  the  vcflel  is  fo  diHant  from  the  external  angle  of 
the  ring,  that  in  general  it  cannot  he  wounded  by  cutting 
upwards  and  outwards,  unlefs  the  incilion  be  carried  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  ufually  requifite.  On  the  erro- 
neous fuppofition  that  the  artery  has  the  fame  relation  to  the 
abdominal  ring  both  in  found  and  difeafed  Hate  ; Richter 
and  Bertrnndi  advife  furgeons  to  divide  the  HriClure  upwards 
and  inwards,  a plan  which  is  highly  improper  in  common 
cafes,  as  the  preceding  artery  would  be  cut  ; but  the  me- 
thod might  be  followed  in  the  lefs  frequent  inHances,  where 
the  hernia  makes  its  protrulion  on  the  inner  fide  of  that 
blood-veffel.  Unfortunately  the  cafes  of  one  defeription 
and  the  other  hardly  admit  of  being  diferiminated  with  fuch 
certainty  as  to  afford  any  guidance  to  the  operator,  in  re- 
gard to  the  diredion  in  which  the  HriClure  ought  to  be  cut. 
Mr.  AHley  Cooper  recommends  always  making  the  divifion 
directly  upwards,  in  a courfe  paral  el  to  the  linea  alba,  a 
mode  of  proceeding  which  will  be  free  from  danger,  w luit- 
cver  may  be  the  fpecies  of  inguinal  hernia.  According  to 
that  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  preciie  point  at 
'which  the  incifion  of  the  tendon  fhould  be  made,  is  at  the 
middle  of  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  ring  ; the  artery 
can  never  be  fituated  at  this  part,  nor  expofed  to  danger, 
u llefs  the  incilion  be  extended  to  a mod  unreafonable 
length.  In  every  inltance  in  which  the  Hrangulation  exilts 
at  the  fuperior  opening  of  the  ring,  .the  epigallric  artery  is 


fituated  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  fae. 
When  the  llriCture  is  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  divided  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  aperture  in  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufele,  namely,  with  a probe-pointed  bidoury, 
guided  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  Mr.  AHley 
Cooper  employs  for  this  purpofe  a very  good  inllrument, 
which  is  a biltoury,  that  has  a cutting  edge  reaching  only  a 
little  way  from  the  point,  and  which  is  introduced  with  the 
flat  fide  towards  the  finger,  until  the  probe-point  has  palled 
under  the  llriCture,  when  its  edge  may  be  inclined  up  fo  as 
to  divide  the  margin  of  the  tranlvcrfe  nmfcle  as  far  as  cir- 
cumllances  require.  The  external  opening  of  the  ring  in 
this  cafe  ought  never  to  be  dilated,  unlefs  there  fhould  not  be 
room  enough  to  get  at  the  HriClure,  an  event  which  can 
happen  only  feldoin.  The  llriCture  may  be  fituated  both  at 
the  outer  and  inner  opening  of  the  ring,  and  require  to  be 
divided  in  each  place,  ere  the  reduction  can  be  accomplifhed 
with  the  due  degree  of  facility. 

Mr.  AHley  Cooper  has  conjeCtured,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  leave  the  neck  of  the  hernial  fac  undivided, 
and  in  dilating  the  HriClure,  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  there- 
fore, of  introducing  the  curved  biltoury  between  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  and  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  which  conilitutes 
the  upper  part  of  the  fac.  He  thinks,  that  as,  in  this  me- 
thod, the  wound  is  farther  from  the  peritoneum,  inflamma- 
tion of  that  membrane  is  lefs  likely  to  be  induced  by  the 
operation  ; and  that  in  cafe  the  epigaHric  artery  fhould  be 
wounded,  the  blood  cannot  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  abdomen. 
The  propriety  of  this  plan  has  been  ably  examined  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  hernia.  The  two  rea- 
fons,  adduced  by  Mr.  AHley  Cooper  in  favour  of  the  praCtice, 
are  certainly  not  weighty,  becaule  the  firH  has  not  yet  been 
proved  by  comparative  trials,  and  the  fecond  mult  appear 
unimportant,  if  the  operator  merely  follow  this  author's 
own  excellent  maxims  relative  to  the  direction,  in  which  the 
HriClure  fhould  be  cut,  by  which  means  all  rifle  of  wound- 
ing the  epigaHric  artery  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  Mr.  Lawrence  urges  feveral  objections  againH  the 
plan,  founded  on  its  difficulty,  or  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
protruded  parts  when  the  llriCture  is  tight,  the  danger  of 
leaving  an  inch  of  the  fac  below  the  ring  undivided,  forming  a 
fort  of  a bag  ready  to  receive  any  future  protrufion,  and 
diminifhing  the  chance  of  a radical  cure. 

The  lalt  thing  which  the  furgeon  has  to  atchieve  in  the 
operation,  is  to  reduce  the  vifeera  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  a circumHance,  which  may  be  direCtly  done,  when 
the  protruded  parts  are  found  and  free  from  adhefions.  A t 
the  moment  of  attempting  to  make  the  reduction,  the  limb 
fhould  always  be  placed  in  a bent  pofition.  The  records  of 
furgery  furnilh  11s  with  innumerable  examples,  which  prove 
the  propriety  of  never  being  deterred  from  returning  tile 
bowel  merely  becaufe  it  is  of  a dark  brown  colour.  In  faCt, 
pofitive  mortification  is  the  only  Hate  which  can  juflify  the 
operator  in  not  putting  the  part  back  into  the  abdomen 
again.  When  the  bowel  is  of  the  darken  brown,  and  almolt 
black  colour,  it  fhould  always  be  reduced,  unlefs  aCtually 
mortified.  The  bell  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  are  now  univer- 
fally  of  one  fentiment  on  this  important  point,  and  the  cafes 
(hewing  how  frequently  the  difeafed  aCtion,  indicated  by  the 
alteration  of  colour,  Hops,  on  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
caufc,  may  be  perufed  in  the  works  of  fame  of  the  moH  ac- 
curate obfervers,  as  thofe  of  Warner,  Acrel,  Thcden, 
Lawrence,  See. 

In  many  cafes  the  praCtitioner  may  feel  uncertain,  whether 
a difcoloured  portion  of  intelline  is  mortified  or  not,  and 
confequently  may  he  embarraffed  as  to  what  line  of  conduCt 
he  ought  to  purfuc.  For  the  purpofe  of  -afeertaining  whether 
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the  altered  bowel  is  really  mortified  or  not,  we  are  directed 
to  prefs  forward  the  blood  in  its  veins,  and  if  they  become 
filled  again,  it  is  inferred  that  the  part  is  Hill  poffeffed  of  vita- 
lity. On  the  contrary,  when  the  blood  is  coagulated,  and 
cannot  be  urged  forward,  it  is  concluded  that  the  difcoloured 
portion  is  actually  in  a Hate  of  gangrene.  A mortified 
piece  of  bowel  is  black,  flabby,  and  gives  way  under  the 
finger,  while  in  cafes  where  it  is  merely  difcoloured,  it  re- 
tains a degree  of  firmnefs,  and  prefents  a dark  brown  or 
■chocolate  tint. 

Sometimes,  on  laying  open  the  hernial  fac,  the  omentum 
contained  in  it  is  found  fo  dileafed,  thickened,  and  altered, 
that  its  reduction  is  either  impracticable  or  improper. 

The  treatment  of  fucli  cafes,  as  well  as  of  others,  where 
the  inteftine  in  the  fac  is  affected  with  mortification,  will  be 
prefently  confidered. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  furgeons,  after  opening  the 
hernial  fac  and  reducing  the  vifeera,  to  introduce  their  finger 
into  the  ring,  fo  as  affiire  themfelvcs  that  the  parts  are  fairly 
and  completely  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Unqueltionably  prudent  as  this  proceeding  is,  it  juftifics  no 
exercife  of  manual  roughnefs,  but  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
moll  gentle  manner  poflible. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  after  laying  open  the  hernia, 
its  contents  are  prevented  from  being  at  once  reduced,  by 
their  having  become  adherent  to  each  other,  or  to  the  hernial 
lac.  When  the  adhefions  arc  recent  and  (light,  they  may 
be  broken  with  the  fingers ; when  old  and  llrong,  they  re- 
quire a cautious  and  fkilftil  employment  of  the  knife.  The 
fir  me  It  and  molt  intimate  adhefions  are  thofe,  which  form  be- 
tween the  omentum  and  hernial  fac  : the  bowels  are  not  often 
firmly  connedted  together. 

When  reduction  is  hindered  by  fuch  adhefions  within  the 
ring,  as  cannot  be  feen,  they  mult  not  be  divided,  without 
iirll  bringing  them  into  view  by  a due  dilatation,  both  of 
the  integuments  and  ring,  left  the  protruded  vifeera  fliould 
be  wounded  in  the  attempt. 

When  the  cafe  is  an  entcro-epiplocele,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
duce the  inteftine  before  the  omentum.  In  all  cafes,  where  the 
latter  membrane  prefents  itfelf,  the  operator  mult  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  pradtife  any  inciiion  upon  it,  without 
having  firlt  convinced  himfelf,  that  there  is  no  piece  of  in- 
teiiine  included  between  its  layers. 

Wiien  the  fides  of  the  hernial  fac  feem  fo  difeafed  and 
thickened,  as  to  be  likely  to  retard  the  union  of  the  wound, 
they  may  be  cut  away. 

ri  lie  operation  being  finilhcd,  the  edges  of  the  incifion 
are  to  be  brought  together,  and  kept  in  this  ftate,  by  means 
rif  the  interrupted  future  and  ftrips  of  adhefive  plafter. 
Gentle  prefliire  fliould  alio  be  made  upon  the  part  with  a 
comprefs  and  the  T bandage,  for  the  purpofe  of  favouring 
the  union  of  the  furfaces  in  contact,  and  preventing  another 
protrufion.  On  the  patient  being  put  to  bed,  he  is  to  be  en- 
joined to  lie  as  quietly  as  poflible,  and  refrain  from  every 
fort  of  exertion,  left  the  vifeera  lliould  be  forced  down 
jagain. 

The  firlt  dreflings  need  not  be  taken  off  till  about  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation,  unlofs  particular  fymptoms 
fliould  require  an  earlier  removal  of  them.  The  wound  ought 
afterwards  to  be  regularly  drefled  once  every  day.  When 
its  edges  fwell,  and  its  circumference  becomes  red,  attended 
with  pain,  and  a good  deal  of  inflammatory  fever,  the  futures 
ought  to  be  immediately  cut,  and  withdrawn,  and  the  part 
Covered  with  a foft  linfeed  poultice,  inftead  of  adhefive 
plallers  and  lint. 

No  patient,  who  has  been  operated  upon  for  a ftrangu- 
lgted  iicrni  i,  lliould  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  bed  again 


before  applying  a proper  trufs ; nor  can  this  indrument  lie 
ever  afterwards  left  off  without  the  patient  expofing  himfelf 
to  a conliderable  rifle  of  the  recurring,  and  that,  perhaps, 
in  a greater  degree,  and,  what  is  worfe,  pofiibly  in  a ftate 
of  ftrangulaticn  again.  The  examples,  in  which  a radical 
cure  is  the  cunfequenee  of  the  operation,  are  not  fufficiently 
frequent  to  jultify  any  one  in  neglecting  to  wear  a trufs, 
efpecially  until  the  hernia  lias,  manifefted  no  tendency  to  de- 
feend  again  during  a courfe  of  icveral  years.  When  the 
patient’s  mode  of  life  is  active  and  laborious,  vve  fliould 
learcely  prefume  to  advife  the  omiffion  of  the  trufs,  at  any 
period  after  the  operation,  however  great  the  hope  might  be, 
that  a radical  cure  had  been  accomplifhed. 

After  the  operation,  the  practitioner  is  not  to  believe  that 
lie  has  done  the  whole  of  his  duty  towards  the  patient.  He 
fliould  now  promote  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  by  means 
of  clyfters,  and  fmall  doles  of  Epfom  or  Glauber’s  fait, 
diffolved  in  mint  water.  Nor  fliould  this  plan  be  negledted, 
although  (tools  may  follow  the  operation  fpontaneoufly. 
The  patient’s  diet  mult  alfo  be  light  and  fparing,  until  he  i* 
entirely  well.  When  peritoneal  inflammation  follows  the 
operation,  the  lurgeon  mult  employ  the  inoft  active  meafures 
with  the  greatell  promptitude.  The  propriety  of  this  ad- 
vice will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  reflects,  that  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera  are  frequently  tending  to  inflammation  before 
the  operation,  and  that  the  latter  proceeding  often  proves  of 
itfelf  a canfe  of  peritonitis.  When,  therefore,  the  belly  be- 
comes tenfe  and  painful,  attended  with  ficknefs,  hiccough, 
coltivenefs,  and  febrile  fymptoms,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
immediately  bled,  put  into  the  warm  bath,  have  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  the  abdomen,  and  try  the  effedt  of 
fmall  dofes  of  the  mildeft  purgative  falts,  aided  bv  clyfters. 
The  effervefeing  draught,  combined  with  opium,  is  recotp- 
mended  to  a patient  afflidted,  after  the  operation,  with  an 
irritable  ftate  of  his  itomach  and  vomiting.  When  diar- 
rhoea  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  the  treatment,  relief  mult  be 
fought  from  opium  and  cordial  medicines.  See  Lawrence 
on  Ruptures,  edit.  2. 

Method  of  operating  on  large  Hernite. — The  foregoing  plan 
of  operating  is  by  no  means  proper  for  large,  old,  and  ad- 
herent herniae ; for,  as  it  is  obfe'rved  by  the  above  incom- 
parable writer,  “ the  feparation  of  the  preternatural  con- 
nedtions  is  often  extremely  tedious  and  difficult  ; and  the 
violence  which  muft  neceffarily  be  inflicted,  in  executing  this 
part  of  the  operation,  renders  the  iubiequent  occurrence  of 
inflammation  extremely  probable.  The  extenlive  turiace 
which  muft  be  expofed  by  laying  open  the  whole  cf  a larg* 
hernial  tumour,  conliitutes  a (ounce  of  great  danger  to  the 
patient,  who,  in  tliefe  cafes,  is  generally  advanced  in  years, 
and  therefore  lei's  liable  to  withftand  an  extenlive  inflamma- 
tion and  fiipjHiration.’’  The  fame  gentleman  adverts  to  the 
occafiomd  impoflibility,  in  fuch  calcs,  of  keeping  the  re- 
turned parts  in  the  abdomen,  after  they  have  refided  for 
mauy  years  in  a hernial  fac.  lie  calls  the  attention  of  his 
reader  to  the  dilated  Hate  of  the  ring,  a circumltance,  which 
mult  remove  all  expedtation  of  a radical  cure  from  the  opei 
ration.  He  is  therefore  an  advocate  for  removing  the 
ftrirture  without  opening  the  tumour.  l he  operation  is  to 
be  done  by  making  an  inciiion  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  through  the  integ  aments  over  the  abdominal  ring. 
We  are  then  diredted  by  Lawrence  to  diffeCt  down  to  the 
fafeia,  which  covers  the  hernial  fac,  and  make  an  opening- 
in  fuch  fafeia!  A director  is  next  to  be  introduced  under 
the  tendon,  and  the  part  forming  the  ftridture  cut  with  a 
biftoury,  which  is  to  be  guided  along  the  groove  of  the 
other  indrument.  When  this  method  is  found  difficult,  it 
is  certainly  belt  to  make  a fmall  opening  in  .the  fac  near  the 
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ring,  by  which  means  the  ftirgeon  will  be  enabled  to  divide 
the  tendon  with  eafe.  The  itriClurc  having  been  thus  re- 
moved, the  parts  are  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  by 
preffure,  or  at  lead  fuel)  of  them  as  are  capable  of  reduc- 
tion. Laftly,  the  edges  of  the  incifion  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether with  Hacking  plaRer,  and  united,  if  pollible,  by  the 
firlt  intention.  In  Mr.  Aitley  Cooper’s  work  on  hernia, 
part  I,  p.  45  and  46,  two  convincing  cafes  are  related,  one 
exhibiting  the  advantage  of  this  plan  of  operating  ; the 
other  (hewing  the  danger  of  laying  open  the  whole  lac  of  a 
large  hernia.  Mr.  Lawrence  records  an  additional  example, 
in  which  Mr.  Crowther  fuccefsfully  operated  upon  a large 
ftrangulated  hernia,  without  laying  open  the  whole  of  the 
tumour.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  honour  of  pro- 
posing this  method  of  operating  belongs  exclulively  to  Jean 
Louis  Petit,  who  is  Rated  in  Garengeot’s  treatife  on  the 
operations  offurgery,  publifhed  in  1719,  to  have  adopted  the 
plan  the  preceding  year,  in  a cafe  oi  crural  hernia. 

Operation  where  the  Tumour  has  not  pafjeil  the  Ring  — As  in 
this  ca!e  the  fwelling  is  inconfiderable,  the  difeafe  is  apt  to 
be  miRaken  both  by  the  furgeon  and  the  patient ; nor  can 
the  tumour  be  expofed,  without  dividing  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  external  oblique  mufcle.  The  incifion  through  the  in- 
teguments .and  aponeurofis,  fhould  be  made  in  a direction 
parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  fpermatic  cord  within  the  ring. 
The  Rrifture  will  always  be  found  fituated  at  the  inner 
opening  of  the  ring,  and  it  may  be  divided  either  upwards, 
or  upwards  and  outwards,  with  invariable  fafety,  lince,  in 
the  prefent  form  of  the  difeafe,  the  epigaltric  artery  is 
always  fituated  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  fac. 

Obfervations  rejl fiefling  the Treatment  of  the  Omentum  found  hi  the 
ilermalSac. — We  have  already  obferved,  that  when  the  cafe  is 
an  entero-epiplocele,  the  intelline,  if  found,  is  to  be  reduced 
before  the  omentum.  When,  however,  it  is  much  difeafed, 
thickened,  and  indurated,  as  it  is  frequently  found  to  be, 
after  remaining  any  coniiderable  time  in  a hernial  fac,  the 
morbid  part  is  to  be  cut  off.  It  is  accurately  explained  in 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  excellent  treatife,  that  of  all  the  parts 
which  form  the  contents  of  hernia:,  the  omentum  is  found  to 
deviate  moil  frequently  from  its  healthy  ItrudVure.  Indeed, 
it  poffeffes  very  leldom  a perfectly  natural  appearance,  when 
it  has  been  incloicd  for  lome  time  in  a hernial  fac.  It  be- 
comes confiderably  thickened  below  the  ring,  and  hence  is 
firmer  to  the  feel.  That  part  which  refides  in  the  neck  of 
the  fac  is  fometimes  thickened  and  indurated,  while  the 
portion  below  retains  its  natural  texture.  When  it  has 
fuffered  ftrangnlation  for  a few  days,  it  often  becomes  of  a 
dark  red,  or  livid  colour,  and  there  is  an  appearance  on 
cutting  it,  as  if  fome  blood  were  extravafated  in  its  fub- 
llance.  Mr.  Lawrence  conceives,  that  this  is  the  Rate 
which  furgeons  have  generally  deferibed  under  the  term  of 
gangrene.  An  incifion  into  the  part,  under  thefe  circum- 
llances,  is  not  attended  with  any  bleeding  ; but  the  mem- 
brane admits  of  being  expanded  as  in  the  natural  Rate. 
Sometimes,  in  cafes  of  hernia,  the  protruded  omentum  is 
converted  into  a folid  fatty  rnals,  where  every  vefti^e  of  the 
original  itructure  is  loR.  In  an  old  umbilical  epiplocele, 
this  gentleman  has  feen  it  forming  a mere  lump  of  fat,  equal 
in  fize  to  two  lifts.  He  refers  to  inflances  related  by 
Sell  mucker,  where  it  has  conflituted  in  this  manner  maffes 
of  twelve  ounces,  and  a pound  and  a half  in  weight,  and  he 
notices  a cafe,  deferibed  by  Ponteau,  in  which  forty-five 
Ounces  were  removed  in  the  operation.  The  hardnels  of 
the  protruded- omentum  is  occasionally  fo  great,  as  to  have 
been  called  feirrhous  and  cancerous  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Pott.  (Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2.  p.  246 — 
.24$.}  In  lome  examples,  the  omentum  in  the  hernial  fac 


is  found  actually  gangrenous.  Suppofing  the  omentum  t(* 
be  in  a difeafed,  thickened,  or  indurated  Rate,  its  reduction 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  would  be  highly  objection- 
able. In  fact,  the  difeafed  mafs  could  not  be  returned, 
without  an  immoderate  dilatation  of  the  ring,  and,  if  reduced, 
wouldin  all  probability  excite  inflammation  of  the  furrounding 
vifeera,  and  occafion  fymptoms  of  a very  dangerous  deicrip- 
tion.  The  unfound  portion  of  omentum  fliould  always  be 
cut  off  with  a knife,  and  when  the  arteries  bleed,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  up  with  a tenaculum,  and  tied  feparately 
with  a thread  or  fmall  ligature.  The  apprehenfion  of  hemor- 
rhage, gave  rife  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  including  the 
whole  fuh Ranee  of  the  omentum  in  a- tight  ligature,  which 
was  applied  juft  above  the  portion  about  to  be  removed. 
Monfieur  Pipelet,  in  an  able  produdtion,  has  expofed  the 
dangers  of  this  method.  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie, 
tom.  3.  394)*  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Pott,  gives  in  his 
writings  the  moft  decided  condemnation  of  the  plan.  “ He 
has,  with  great  candour  related  (fays  Mr.  Hey)  the  fatal 
effect  of  fuch  a practice  in  a patient  of  his  own.  I faw  him 
perform  the  operation  (to  which  I apprehend  he  alludes)- 
in  the  year  1758.  The  patient  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
bad  an  epiplocele,  which  was  only  troublefome  by  its  bulk. 
The  omentum  w'as  quite  found.  A tight  ligature  was  put 
upon  it,  and  the  part  below  was  cut  off.  The  fymptoms 
which  fuccceded  are  thus  accurately  deferibed  (in  Mr. 
Pott’s  own  words) ; ‘ I have  feen  a whole  train  of  bad  fymp- 
tom's,  fuch  as  naufea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  fever,  anxiety, 
reftleffnefs,  great  pain  in  the  belly,  and  an  incapacity  of 
fitting  upright,  or  even  of  moving  without  exquiilte  pain, 
precede  the  death  of  a man,  whofe  omentum  was  tied  merely 
becaufe  of  its  enlargement,  &c.’  Surely  (adds  Mr.  Hey) 
no  furgeon  who  has  read  this  account,  can,  with  a good 
confcience,  apply  a tight  ligature  upon  any  coniiderable 
portion  of  omentum  in  a found  ilate.’’  (Practical  Obferva— 
tions  in  Surgery,  edit.  2,  p.  180.)  This  practice,  indeed, 
cannot  be  reprobated  in  terms  too  fevere  ; for  a frequent 
effect  of  it  is  to  bring  on  a fatal  inflammation,  and  even 
mortification  of  the  omentum  extending  w ithin  the  abdomen, 
as  high  as  the  ftomach  and  tranfverfe  arch  of  the  colon. 
Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  has  remarked,  w ith  great  truth,  that  it 
is  furprifing  this  cuftom  fliould  ever  have  prevailed.  The 
very  obyeift  of  the  operation,  is  to  extricate  the  omentum; 
from  its  ftrangulated  Rate,  arifing  from  the  preffure  of  the 
furrounding  tendon,  and  no  fooner  has  this  been  done,  than 
the  blind  furgeon  includes  it  in  a ligature,  w hich  produce? 
a more  perfect  conftriction,  than  that  which  exifled  before 
the  operation  was  undertaken.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  any  thing  here  Rated,  that  there  is  no  rifle -of 
hemorrhage  in  the  abdomen,  when  the  cut  end  of  the  omen- 
tum is  reduced  with  its  veffels  unfecured.  On  the  contrary, 
we  wifh  as  much  to  praife  the  practice  of  tying  the  bleeding 
arteries  feparately  with  a fine  ligature,  as  to  cenfure  the 
method  of  tying  the  whole  thickncfs  of  the  omentum.  It 
is  true,  that  feveral  authors  of  celebrity  have  reprefented  the 
appreheniion  of  bleeding  as  unfounded,  and  the  employment 
of  ligatures  as  utterly  ulelcfs.  Thus  Monfieur  Cagiie,  chief 
furgeon-  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Rheims,  afferts,  that  in  nine 
operations  he  had  cut  the  omentum  in  its  found  part  without 
ligature,  aad  that  no  unfavourable  accident  had  refulted 
from  this  treatment.  (Mem.  de  l’Aead.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  iii. 
p.  407.)  Mr.  Pott  fpeaks  in  the-  Rrongeit  terms  in  favour 
of  this  method.  He  fays,  “ the  fear  of  hemorrhage  is 
almofl,  if  not  perfeftly,  without  foundation,  as  I have  feveral 
times  experienced.”  And  again,  “ I will  not  pretend  to 
fay,  that  there  never  was  a dangerous,  or  fatal  flux  of  blood 
from  tlw  dmiioa.  of  the  omentum  without  ligature ; but  J. 
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ran  truly  far,  that  I never  fa w one  ; that  I have  feveral  Treatment  when  the  Jntejlinc  in  the  Sac  is  mortified. — Some- 
times cut  oft  portions  of  it  without  tying,  and  never  had  times,  on  opening  the  hernial  fac,  the  inteftine  is  found  to 
trouble  from  it  of  any  kind,  though  I have  always  made  the  he  in  a gangrenous  ftatc,  although  the  occurrence  could  not 
exeilion  in  the  found  part ; and  that,  from  the  fuccefs  which  be  previously  known,  owing  to  the  integuments  and  the 
has  attended  it,  1 fliall  always  continue  to  do  fo,  whenever  hernial  fac  itfelf  not  being  affected  with  the  fame  mifehief. 
it  Audi  become  neceftary.”  (Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  ii.  In  ordinary  cafes,  however,  both  the  ikin  and  iac  become 
p.  1 1 6 — 1(8. ) However,  that  there  is  a degree  of  danger  gangrenous  at  the  fame  time  with  the  contents  of  the  hernia, 
attending  fuel)  praXice  cannot  be  doubted,  after  what  has  The  tumour,  which  was  before  tenfe  and  elaltic,  now  be- 
occurred  to  that  experienced  furgeon  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  comes  foft,  doughy,  emphyfematous,  and  of  a purple  co- 
ble informs  us,  that  he  has  twice,  and  only  twice,  cut  off  a lour.  Sometimes  the  parts  now  become  fpontancoufly  re- 
pretty  large  portion  of  omentum  in  its  found  part,  in  the  duced  ; but  the  patient  only  furvives  a few  hours, 
operation  for  the  llrangulated  hernia,  w ithout  fecuring  the  Mr.  A ftley  Cooper  has  accurately  remarked,  that,  in 
veffels  which  were  divided,  and  he  expreffes  his  furrow  at  other  inftances,  the  ikin,  covering  the  fwelhng,  Houghs  to  a 
being  obliged  to  lay,  that,  in  both  cafes,  the  reduXion  of  confiderable  extent,  the  inteftine  gives  way,  and,  as  the 
the  remaining  omentum  was  followed  by  hemorrhage,  which  feces  find  vent  at  the  wound,  the  fymptoms  of  ftrangulation 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  patients.  (Practical  Ob-  foon  fublide.  When  the  patient  continues  to  live  in  thefs 
fervations  in  Surgery,  p.  1 88,  edit.  2.)  Upon  the  whole,  circumftances,  the  living  part  of  the  inteftine  becomes  adhe- 
therefore,  the  molt  prudent,  and  leaft  ofejeXionable  plan,  rent  to  the  hernial  fac,  the  (loughs  feparateand  come  away, 
after  cutting  off  a difeafed  or  gangrenous  portion  of  omen-  and  thus  an  artificial  anus  is  cftabhfhed,  through  which  the 
turn,  is  to  take  up  each  bleeding  artery  with  a tenaculum,  feces  are  commonly  difeharged,  during  the  remainder  of 
and  tie  it  with  a feparate  fmall  ligature  or  thread,  the  end  life. 

of  which  may  be  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  until  it  is  However,  though  when  the  patient  furvives  the  mortifi- 
loofe  enough  to  be  withdrawn  altogether.  cation  of  an  inteftinal  hernia,  he  commonly  obtains  the 

In  the  operation  fora  llrangulated  hernia,  it  has  been  pro-  bleftings  of  life  only  combined  with  (be  loathfome  affliction 
pofed  to  leave  the  omentum  in  the  wound  unreduced,  after  of  an  artificial  anus  ; yet  things  fometimes  take  a Hill  more 
returning  fuch  part  as  appears  clearly  to  be  found,  if  a por-  profperous  courfe  ; the  feces  gradually  refume  their  former 
tion  of  this  defeription  be  prolapfed.  The  fame  advice  route  t©  the  reft  urn,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  artificial  anus 
has  been  extended  to  cafes  where  the  protruded  omentum  is  becomes  unnecefiary,  it  is  Unit  up.  Many  inftances  of  this 
in  a found  Hate,  of  little  bti'k,  and  ltrongly  adherent  to  the  fort  have  fallen  under  our  obfervation  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hernial  fac  ; and  when,  from  enquiries  made  of  the  patient,  hofpital.  The  chance  of  a favourable  event  is  much  greater 
we  learn  that  this  fmall  part  has  been  prolapfed  for  many  in  fome  kinds  of  hernia  than  in  others.  When  the  llrangu- 
ye.irs,  without  difturbing  the  funXions  of  the  abdominal  lation  only  includes  apart  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  the 
vifeera  In  Inch  a cafe,  Mr.  Hey  has  fuffered  the  omentum  feces  are  fometimes  only  partially  difeharged  through  the 
to  remain,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  healing  the  wound,  mortified  opening.  This  quantity  lefl'eris  as  the  wound 
nor  any  injury  afterwards  from  the  application  of  a well  heals,  and  the  patient  gets  perfectly  well.  (Louis  ; Mem. 
adapted  trills.  We  are  forry  that  we  fee  no  reafon  to  imi-  de  l’Acad.  de  Chir.  tom-  iii..)  A fmall  gangrenous  fpot 
tate  this  laft  method.  “ It  is  (as  a judicious  author  cb-  or  two  may  end  hi  the  fame  manner.  Mortification  of  the 
ferves)  attended  with  no  particular  advantage,  but  certainly  caecum  and  its  appendix,  in  a hernial  fac,  has  happened  fe- 
expofes  the  patient  to  the  pofiibility  of  ill  confequences.  veral  times,  without  much  difturbing  the  ufual  courfe  of  the 
T lie  omentum,  left  in  the  wound,  mull  be  liable  to  injury,  feces  to  the  anus,  and  the  patients  have  very  foon  re- 
inflammation,  or  difeafe  ; and  hence  arifes  a fouree  of  danger,  covered.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 6 2,  See. 
Unnatural  adhefions,  formed  by  this  part,  have  greatly  mi-  The  grand  thing  on  which  the  ellablilhment  of  the  con- 
paired  the  functions  of  the  ftomach.  Cafes'  are  recorded,  tinuous  Hate  of  the  inteftinal  canal  depends,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
where  the  unfortunate  patient  has  never  been  able  to  take  is  the  adhclion,  which  the  living  portion  of  the  bowel,  adjoin- 
more  than  a eeVtain  quantity  of  food,  without  bringing.on  big  the  mortified  pares  contrails  with  the  peritoneum  all 
inllant  vomiting;  and  even  where  it  has  been  neeefiarv  for  round  In  this  manner,  the  efcape  of  the  contents  of  the 
all  the  meals  to  be  taken  in  the  recumbent  poiition,  with  the  bowels  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  becomes  in  general 
trunk  curved,  and  the  thighs  bent.  (See  Gun/..  Obf.  Anat.  completely  prevented.  When  the  inteftine  has  not  already 
Chir.  de  Herniis.  Memoires  de  1’  Acad,  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  iii.  burit,  the  llriXure  fliould  be  divided;  an  opening  made  in 
406.)  To  avoid  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  afflicting  confe-  the  mortified  part  to  let  out  the  feces,  and  very  mild  purga- 
quences,  we  (hould,  after  removing  any  difeafed  portion,  tives  and  glyrters  adminillered. 

careful1  y replace  the  found  part  of  the  omentum  in  the  abdo-  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper’s,  that 
minal  cavity,  that  no  obftacle  may  exift  to  its  regaining  that  the  degree  of  danger  attending  an  artificial  anus,  de- 
fituation,  in  which  its  connexions  with  the  ftomach  and  pens  on  the  vicinity  of  the  fphncelated  part  of  the  inteftinal 
colon  would  naturally  place  it.  canal  to  the  ftomach.  Thus,  if  the  opening  be  in  thejeju- 

“ Since,  then,  the  pro 61  ice  of  removing  a difeafed  mini,  there  is  fuch  a fmall  extent  of  iurfaee  for  abforption 
portion  of  omentum,  of  fecuring  the  bleeding  vefiels,  between  it  and  the  ftomach,  that  the  patient  dies  of  inani- 
and  of  returning  the  remainder  into  the  abdominal  ca-  tion. 

vity,  has  never  produced  any  injury  to  the  patient,  nor  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  mortified  ftatc  of  the  in- 
is likely  to  be  followed  by  any  ill  consequence,  it  mull,  teiline  has  only  been  difeovered,  after  laying  open  the  hernial 
in  the  p relent  (late  of  our  knowledge,  be  confidered  fac  in  the  operation.  The  mifehief  may  only  confift  of 
as  the  moft  advifabli  treatment.”  (Lawrence  on  Rup-  one  srnaore  fpots ; or  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  pro- 
tores, p.  *260.  edit.  2)  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  traded  bowel.  In  the  firll  cafe,  the  proper  praXice  is  to 
man  of  refleXion  and  found  judgment  mull  be  quickly  divide  the  ftriXurc,  and  return  the  inteftine  into  the  abdomen, 
llruck  with  the  force  of  thefe  arguments,  which  to  us  ap-  with  the  mortified  fpots  towards  the  wound.  Mild  purgatives 
piar  unanfwerable-  , and  glyllera  are  then  to  be  exhibited.  The  moft  favourable 
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mode  in  which  a eafc  of  this  kind  ends,  is,  when  the  intefti- 
nal  matter  gradually  refumes  its  natural  courfe,  after  being 
either  partly,  or  entirely  difcharged  from  the  wound. 
But,  fometimes,  an  artificial  anus  continues  for  life. 

The  repeated  obfervations  of  modern  furgeons  have  now 
decided,  that  no  ligature,  puffed  through  the  mefentery  to 
keep  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  bowel  near  the  wound,  is  at 
ail  neceffary.  The  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ring 
have  all  become  adherent  together,  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
m tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  parts  in  the  hernial  fac  mor- 
tify ; and,  of  courfe,  the  partially  gangrenous  bowel,  when 
reduced,  is  mechanically  hindered,  by  thefe  adhelions,  from 
Hipping  far  from  the  wound.  Default  and  De  la  Faye 
botli  confirm  the  fatt,  that  the  inteffine  never  recedes  far 
from  the  ring,  and,  even  were  it  to  do  fo,  the  adhelions 
which  it  foon  contracts  to  the  adjacent  furfaces  would,  as 
Petit  has  explained,  completely  circumfcribe  any  matter 
which  might  be  effufed,  and  hinder  it  from  being  extenfive- 
ly  extravafated  among  the  convolutions  of  the  vifeera. 
Bee  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  i.  and  ii. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  late  very  valuable  treatife  on  rup- 
tures, has  clearly  Ihevvri  the  impropriety  of  fewing  the  ends 
of  the  iateffinal  canal  together,  introducing  one  within  the 
other,  fupported  by  a cylinder  of  ifinglafs,  & c.  put  in  their 
cavity,  in  thole  calcs  in  which  the  whole  circle  of  the  intef- 
tine  has  mortified  and  been  cut  away,  as  is  advifed  by  the 
majority  of  furgical  writers.  By  dt awing  the  inteffine 
out  of  the  cavity,  in  order  to  remove  the  dead  part,  the 
adheiion  behind  the  ring,  on  which  the  profpeft  of  a cure 
chiefly  depends,  muff  be  entirely  deffroyed  ; and  new  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  muff  be  unavoidably  produced  by 
handling  and  fewing  an  inflamed  part.”  P.  280.  edit.  2. 

Inllead  of  fuch  practice,  this  gentleman  very  judicioufly 
recommends  dilating  the  ffridture,  and  leaving  the  iubfequent 
progrefs  of  the  cure  entirely  to  nature.  The  Houghs  will 
be  caff  off,  and  the  ends  of  the  gut  are  retained  by  the  ad- 
liefive  procefs  in  a Hate  of  appoiition  to  each  other,  the  moll 
favourable  for  their  union.  Thus  there  is  a chance  of  the 
continuity  of  the  inteftinal  canal  becoming  eltablilhed 
again. 

However,  in  recent  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  attended 
•with  a protrufion  of  a portion  of  inteffine,  cut  completely 
acrofs,  the  bowel  is  as  yet  neither  inflamed  nor  adherent  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  fo  that  it  is  proper  pradfice  to 
connedf  the  ends  together  by  means  of  a flitch  or  two  made 
with  filk  or  thread,  and  a fmall  fewing-iuedle  ; and  to  con- 
fine the  wounded  part  of  the  inteffine,  near  the  breach  in  the 
peritoneum,  until  adhelions  have  had  time  to  form. 

Mr.  A.  Cooper  has  recommended  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. in  cafes  of  hernia  attended  with  mortification  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  bowel  ; but,  for  reafons  already 
ttated,  and  many  fadfs  referred  to  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  work, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  plan  of  fewing  the  inteft incs,  in 
cafes  of  hernia  with  gangrene,  will  be  for  ever  abandoned. 
Didtionary  of  Pradlical  Surgery. 

Mr.  Hey  conjedtures,  that,  in  many  of  the  inffances  where 
a recovery  has  followed  a mortification  of  the  inteffine,  the 
deffroyed  part  of  the  bowels  has  confiffed  of  the  cacuni. 
He  adduces  two  cafes  which  fell  under  his  own  obfervation, 
where  he  concludes  that  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  pro- 
lapfed  portion  of  inteffine  being  the  bead  of  the  colon  ; 
and  he  refers  us  to  another  inllance  related  in  the  Medical 
Obf  rvat  ons  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  art.  8,  where  the  pa- 
tient had  a fijrotal  hernia  on  the  right  fide,  which,  upon 
bdug  ffrangulated  and  negledted,  was  brought  into  a ffate  of 


gangrene.  A portion  of  inteffine  was  cut  .off  by  the  fur- 
geon,  who  then  vilited  the  poor  man  ; and  the  feces  palled 
through  the  wound  for  fome  time.  However,  a complete 
cure  was  obtained,  and  the  man  lived  twenty-five  years  af- 
terwards, without  any  return  of  the  hernia.  Alter  his 
death  the  parts  were  examined,  when  the  caput  coli  and 
appendicula  vermiformis  were  only  found  wanting.  The  re- 
maining extremity  of  the  colon  adhered  to  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  afforded  no  obffrudtion  to  the  paffage  of  the 
feces.  Pradlical  Obfervations  in  Surgery,  p.  171  edit.  2. 

We  have  ffated  above,  that  when  the  inteffine  in  the 
hernial  fac  is  found  in  a completely  gangrenous  ffate,  tin- 
duty  of  the  furgeon  confiffs  in  dividing  the  ffrieturv,  and 
leaving  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  the  cure  to  nature.  It  is 
to  be  underffood,  however,  that  conliderable  benefit  may 
frequently  be  derived  by  giving  vent  to  the  contents  of  the 
inteffine.  We  may  ffate,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Allley  Cooper, 
that  the  proper  treatment  of  a mortified  inteffine  in 
ffrangulated  hernia  ccniiffs  in  the  two  following  circum- 
ftances  : 

Firft,  in  dividing  the  ffridture  fo  as  entirely  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  ffrangulation. 

Secondly,  in  making  an  opening  into  the  inteffine,  fo  as 
to  give  a free  outlet  for  the  difeharge  ot  the  accumulated 
feces  in  the  inteffine  within  the  abdomen.  It  the  ffridfure 
only  is  divided,  the  conffipation,  hiccough,  and  vomiting 
continue ; but  if  the  inteffine  is  opened,  the  patient,  in  a 
few  hours,  becomes  relieved  from  fuch  fymptoms.  See  a 
cafe  communicated  to  Mr.  Hey,  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  and 
publifned  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  former  gentleman's 
Practical  Obfervations,  p.  570. 

Of  the  Attempts  to  effect  a Radical  Cure  of  the  Bubonocele  — 
We  lhall  take  our  leave  of  this  fpecies  of  hernia,  with  noticing 
fome  of  the  propofals  which  have,  at  different  times,  been 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  about  a radical  cure  of  the 
difeafe.  From  what  has  been  ffated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
it  muff  appear,  that  a perfon,  afflicted  with  an  inguinal  her- 
nia, muff  generally  continue  the  ufe  of  a trufs  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rifle  of 
fuffering  the  vifeera  to  remain  protruded,  the  examples  of  a 
radical  cure  accompliihed  by  truffles  being  not  very  nume- 
rous. The  hope  of  fo  defirable  an  event  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a trufs,  is  almoft  confined  to  cafes  of  recent  fmall 
hernix  in  young  fubjedts.  But  even  here,  all  chance  of  the 
benefit  will  be  entirely  loff , unlefs  the  rupture  be  for  feveral 
years  inceffantly  kept  up  by  a well-made  trufs ; for  the  oc- 
cafional  defeent  of  the  parts  will  foon  deffroy  all  tendency  of 
the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  fac  to  contract,  and  become 
eficdtually  doled.  Nor  does  a radical  cure,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  fol'ow  the  ordinary  operation  for  a ffrangulated  in- 
guinal hernia,  the  neceffity  of  wearing  a trufs  continuing  as 
urgent  as  ever,  and  the  relief  only  extending  to  the  exiliiag 
dangers  brought  on  by  the  incarceration.  Unapproved, 
therefore,  as  moil  of  the  plans  are  which  have  been  devifed 
for  the  radical  cure  of  the  bubonocele,  it  muff  be  univerfally 
confeffed,  that  the  objedt  is  one  of  infinite  importance  to 
mankind,  and  that  the  difeovery  of  a fafe  and  fuccefsfu! 
method  of  attaining  it  would  be  little  inferior,  in  point  of 
confequence,  to  any  of  the  moft  boaffed  improvements  in 
furgery.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  how  ever,  that  we  wifh  to 
encourage  rafh  experiments,  or  to  revive  any  of  thofe  cruel 
practices  which  were  formerly  adopted  by  a murderous  let 
of  quacks,  by  whom  many  an  unfortunate  patient  was 
duped,  mutilated,  and  deffroyed. 

In  the  time  of  Heiller,  there  prevailed  a bafe  and  common 
practice  of  c.illrating  the  patient,  after  putting  a ligature 
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round  the  fpermatic  cord  and  hernial  fac.  This  mode  of  at- 
tempting a radical  cure  of  the  inguinal  hernia  was  bar- 
baroufly  fcvere,  and  wliat  is  worfe,  was  not  a real  preservative 
againft  a relapfe  of  the  diforder.  Befides,  it  put  the  patient 
to  a great  deal  of  agony,  and  frequently  endangered  his 
life. 

Another  execrable  method  was  pradlifed  as  follows  : the 
vifeera  were  reduced,  and  retained  in  the  abdomen  by  the 
hand  of  an  affidant.  A cauftic  was  then  applied  to  the  lie  in 
oppolite  the  ring,  fo  as  to  form  a fmall  efehar.  When  this 
Separated,  if  the  fac  was  not  Sufficiently  expofed,  the  caullic 
was  again  applied,  until  it  was  deftroyed.  The  confequent 
cicatrix  was  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  oppofing  the  future 
defeent  of  the  abdominal  vifeera.  The  perils  of  fuch  pro- 
ceedings have  been  well  depicled  by  M.  Bordenave.  Of 
three  patients,  who  were  made  the  fubje&s  of  experiment  at 
one  of  the  hofpitals  in  Paris,  one  died,  one  Suffered  a relapfe, 
and  a third  efcaped  with  a Swelling  of  the  Spermatic  cord. 
Perforation  of  the  intelline,  and  a fatal  gangrene  of  the 
ferotum,  were  other  confequences  of  this  method.  See 
Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgic,  tom.  v.  p.  651,  and  the 
Supplement,  page  88  . 

An  equally  obje&ionable  practice  was  what  has  made 
confiderable  noiie  in  the  world,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
royal  Hitch,  an  operation  which  confided  in  firft  expofing 
and  opening  the  hernial  fac,  and  then  fewing  it  up  with  the 
interrupted  future  ; this  plan  was  recommended  both  as  being 
remarkably  efficacious,  and  not  occalioning  a dedrudlion  of 
the  tedicle. 

The  punclum  aureum,  or  cure  with  go’d  wire,  was  exe- 
cuted by  palling  a final!  gold  wire  round  the  Spermatic  cord, 
imd  upper  part  of  the  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  near  the 
ring  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  the  tedicle  being  left  in 
its  natural  polition.  The  gold  wire  was  twilled  by  a pair  of 
forceps,  fo  as  to  conllridf  the  procefs  of  the  peritoneum, 
without  compreffing  the  fpennatic  veffels,  and  keep  the  in- 
tedine  from  falling  dowrn  again.  On  this  method,  Heider 
rightly  remarks,  that  it  Seems  ufelefs  and  incapable  of  Suc- 
ceeding ; for  if  the  wire  is  not  made  tight,  the  intedine  will 
not  be  prevented  from  protruding,  and  if  it  be  drawn  tight, 
the  Spermatic  cord  will  be  compreffed,  and  the  tedicle 
dough.  Befides,  he  objects  to  leaving  thp  wire  permanently 
applied  in  this  way,  as  was  a part  of  the  Scheme. 

Much  as  the  pundlum  aureum,  in  its  original  form,  ap- 
pears to  deferve  condemnation,  we  confider  an  operation, 
which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous,  as  one  of  the  mod 
rational  propofals  ever  made,  with  a view  of  effedbng  a ra- 
dical cure  of  the  bubonocele.  The  method  alluded  to  is  thus 
deferibed  in  the  tranflation  of  Heider,  now  before  us. 
“ Sermecius,  in  his  treatife  of  lithotomy,  mentions  another 
much  better  method  of  curing  ruptures,  without  the  lofs  of 
the  tedicle,  which  he  learnt  among  the  Ruffians.  A longi- 
tudinal incifion  was  lird  made  in  the  inguen  ; and  the  procefs 
of  the  peritoneum,  containing  the  intedine,  was  then  freed 
from  the  parts ; after  returning  the  intedine,  and  drawing 
the  faccus  llrongly  out  of  the  wound,  it  was  tied  with  a 
drong  thread,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 
The  ligature  was  then  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  which 
wasdreffed  in  the  ufual  manner,  till  it  digeded  off  of  itfelf. 
By  this  method,  he  affures  us,  many  have  been  cured  without 
injury  to  the  tedicle,  or  Spermatic  veffels.  This  method  is 
by  Sermecius  recommended  as  ,of  the  greated  life  in  adults, 
where  the  intedine  cannot  be  retained  in  the  abdomen  by 
bandage.  I have,  fome  time  fince,  received  a treatife  from 
an  Helvetian,  whofename  is  Freitage  ; in  which  he  mentions 
this  method,  and  fays  it  was  pradifed  often  by  his  father 


with  great  fiiccefs,  as  deferibed  by  Sermecius ; with  this 
difference  only,  that  he  perforated  the  faccus  with  a needle 
and  thread  before  he  tied  it  up.  This  is  a very  ufeful  and 
neceffury  caution  to  prevent  the  ligature’s  flipping.”  (See 
Heiller's  Syftem  of  Surgery,  part  2.  chap.  1x9.)  The 
moll  fimple  and  fate  method  of  attempting  this  operation 
would  undoubtedly  be,  after  reducing  the  bowels,  to  make 
an  incifion  about  two  inches  long,  through  the  fit  in  over  the 
neck  of  the  fac,  and  then  to  uncover  the  latter  by  diffedion 
to  an  extent  fufficient  to  enable  the  operator  to  pafs  a needle 
and  ligature  through  it,  immediately  in  front  of  the  fpermatic 
cord.  The  neck  of  the  fac  is  then  to  be  firmly  tied,  jull  as 
is  done  to  an  artery.  One  flxou'd  not  exped,  a priori,  that 
fo  fmall  a cut  as  is  requilite,  and  tying  a part  of  fuch  little 
im;  ortance  in  the  animal  economy  as  a hernial  fac,  would  be 
likely  to  be  frequently  followed  by  dangerous  fymptoms. 
We  find  it  afferted  that  fuccefs  has  often  attended  the  me- 
thod, nor,  until  experience  proclaims  the  contrary,  can  we 
confider  it  as  irrational  and  unworthy  of  notice.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  vvilh  it  to  be  underdcod  that  we  fliould  only 
deem  the  experiment  judifiable  in  particular  cafes,  where  a 
trufs  fails  in  keeping  the  hernia  properly  reduced,  and  where 
the  patient,  after  having  things  fairly  explained  to  him,  is 
willing  to  encounter  whatever  rifle  there  may  be.  In  the 
courfe  of  time  the  operation  might  be  more  extenfivelv  adi 
vifed,  after  its  frequent  fuccefs  had  been  well  demon d rated. 
Perhaps,  alfo,  the  common  operation  for  drangulated  Hernia? 
might  oftener  terminate  in  a radical  cure,  were  that  opport- 
unity taken  to  tie  the  neck  of  the  fac.  Wc  may  add  to  this 
account,  that  Schinucker,  the  celebrated  Prufiian  furgeon, 
has  deferibed  and  pra&ifed  this  mode  of  operating.  He  has 
expofed  the  hernial  fac  by  an  incifion  through  the  ferotum  ; 
he  has  diffc&ed  it  carefully  away  from  the  integuments  and 
fpermatic  veffels  ; he  has  opened  it,  and  pufhed  up  the  pro- 
truded parts,  and  then  cut  off  the  remainder  below  the  liga- 
ture. He  did  this  with  fuccefs  in  two  cafes.  Default  alfo 
cured  a congenital  bubonocele  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  by  placing 
a ligature  on  the  mouth,  of  the  fac.  Chir  Wahrnehm.  b.  2. 
p.  236.  Recueil  Pcriodique,  tom.  ix.  p.  290. 

With  refpect  to  the  plan  of  laying  open  the  hernial  fac,  it 
appears  to  11s  equally  tinnecedary  and  unwarrantable.  It  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  proved  by  many  cafes,  recorded 
by  Arnaud,  Sharp,  Petit,  Abernethy,  & c.  that  dangerous 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  bowels,  frequently 
ending  in  death,  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  merely  opening  the 
fac  of  a hernia,  and  this  even  though  a tumour,  before  the 
operation,  be  entirely  free  from  pain  and  other  complaints 
ufually  attending  its  drangulated  date. 

Of  the  Femoral  or  Crural  Hernia. — The  femoral  or  crural 
hernia  is  that  to  which  women  are  moll  liable  It  feldom 
occurs  in  male  fubje&s,  who,  on  tiie  other  hand,  are  very 
fubjedl  to  bubonoceles,  from  which  females  are  aimed  entirely 
exempt.  It  confids  of  a protrufion  of  fome  of  the  abdo- 
minal vifeera  under  the  pubic  extremity  of  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment. It  rarely  acquires  a large  iize,  and  is  generally  of  a 
globular  fhap  ■,  while  an  inguinal  hernia  is  more  or  lei s ob- 
long. Anatomical  examinations  prove,  that  the  aperture 
through  which  the  parts  efcape  is  exceedingly  fmall,  anti 
hence,  we  mud  not  be  furprifed  at  the  remarkable  rapidity 
with  which  the  fymptoms  ufually  advance 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  accurate  ideas  refpedt- 
ing  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  ncceffary  for  him  to  know,  that 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  aponeurolis  of  the  external  oblique 
mufcle  is  extended  acrofs,  under  the  name  of  the  crural  arch, 
or  Poupart’s  ligament,  from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  iliupi  to  the  fpine  of  the  pubes.  The  fpace 
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under  the  crural  arch  is  occupied  by  the  iliacns  interims 
n..d  pfoas  magnus  mufcles,  the  crural  veffels,  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  tlie  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
one  or  more  abiorbent  glands.  The  cleared  account  of  the 
arts  concerned  in  the  femoral  hernia  is  .that  contained  in 
Ir.  Lawrence’s  excellent  treatife.  The  aponeurofis  of  the 
external  oblique  mufcle,  as  this  gentleman  deferibes,  “ is 
fixed  bv  a broad  infertion  into  the  pubes  ; this  attachment", 
which  .begins  at  the  fpine,  runs  along  the  crilta  of  the  bone. 
Its  pofition,  therefore,  in  the  erect  date  of  the  body,  is 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  horizontal ; confequently  its  two 
margins  fliould  be  deferibed  by  the  epithets  anterior  and 
polterior.:  it  being  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
former  of  tliefe  is  rather  higher  than  the  latter.  That  part 
of  it  which  is  fixed  to  the  fpine  of  the  bone  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a firm  and  fomevvliat  round  tendinous  cord  ; its 
in  Tertian  into  the  crida  of  the  pubes  is  effected  by  means 
of  a thinner  portion,  which  gives  to  the  tendon  a clearly  de- 
fined (harp  edge  at  its  podcrior  margin.  The  latter  divifion 
of  the  tendon  mud  of  courfe  be  fituated.  much  more  deeply 
from  the  furface  than  the  former.  Its  (harp  wiry  edge  can 
be  felt  very  dillinCtly  by  palling  the  linger  under  the  crural 
arch,  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  femoral  vein,  either  from  above 
or  below. 

“ If  we  deferibe  a diftinCt  part  under  the  name  of  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  we  Oiould  date,  that  when  it  approaches 
the  bone  it  becomes  fuddenly  broader  ; that  it  is  lixed  by 
this  broad  portion  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fpine  and 
crida  of  the  pubes ; that  it  has  a rounded  and  drong  anterior 
edge,  a thin  and  fliarp  polterior  margin,  and  that  the  former 
of  tliefe  is  nearer  to  the  furface,  while  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively deeply  feated.  The  breadth  of  this  part  varies  in  dif- 
ferent fubjecis  ; it  is  generally  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  Sometimes,  as  Gimbernat  has  dated,  it  mea- 
fures  more  than  an  inch.  Dr.  Monro  has  obferved,  that  it 
is  broader  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  fubjeCt ; and  from 
this  drufture  he  explains  in  part  the  more  rare  occurrence 
of  this  rupture  in  the  male. 

The  anterior  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  reprefents  a 
ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the  ilium  to  the  pubes  : the  pof- 
terior  border  has  an  arched  form  towards  the  latter  bone,  in 
confequence  of  the  expanded  portion  which  is  fixed  to  its 
crida.  Hence  has  arifen  the  appellation  ufed  by  Gimbernat 
of  the  crural  arch. 

“ The  parts  which  have  been  already  enumerated  fill 
up  the  fpace  between  the  crural  arch  and  the  os  innomi- 
natum.  The  crural  velfels,  placed  in  the  fmooth  Hope  on 
the  front  of  the  pubes,  are  fituated  laterally  with  refpect  to 
each  other.  Next  to  the  thin  end  of  the  arch  is  the  vein, 
with  the  artery  lying  externally  to  it.  An  abforbing  gland 
is  fometimes  found  between  the  vein  and  the  tendon  ; or  elfe 
this  fpace  is  only  occupied  by  loofe  cellular  fubdance. 

“ Since  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  externns  is  dretched 
like  a cord  between  two  didant  points,  and  there  is  a wide 
fpace  under  it,  the  dudent  will  fuppofe  that  protrufions  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera  under  its  edge  mud  happen  very  rea- 
dily. This  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  attachments  of  cer- 
tain fafeite,  confining  the  tendon  clofely  to  the  furface  of 
the  parts  which  it  covers. 

“ The  iliacus  interims,  and  that  portion  of  the  pfoas 
magnus  which  lies  by  its  fide,  are  covered  by  a thin  fafeia, 
arifing  inl'enlibly  on  the  furface  of  the  mufcles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  pfoas  parvus. 
This  fafeia  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mufcles  ; the 
iliac  veffels  and  the  peritoneum  cover  its  anterior  furface, 
and  are  connected  to  it  by  a loofe  cellular  fubdance.  It  is 


attached  on  the  infide  to  the  line  \vhich  hounds  the  fuperihf 
aperture  of  the  pelvis ; on  the  outiide,  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  inner  edge  of  the  crida  ilii ; and  below,  to  the 
poderior  margin  of  the  crural  arch  The  latter  infertion 
terminates  in  a pointed  form  jud  over  the  paffage  of  the 
vein.  Another  part  of  the  fafeia  is  continued  over  the 
bone,  and  behind  the  artery  and  vein  into  the  thigh,  where 
it  forms  the  poderior  portion  of  the  fheath,  including  thofe 
veffels,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fafeia  lata. 

“ In  confequence  of  the  ffructure  jud  deferibed,  the  cru- 
ral arch  i:  firmly  confined  in  its  fituation,  and  the  protrufion 
of  the  abdominal  vifeera  under  it  is  obviated.  A final! 
fpace,  however,  is  left  between  the  iliac  vein  and  the  thiii 
border  of  the  tendon,  not  clofed  towards  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and,  confequently,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
occurrence  of  hernire.  This,  which  is  either  filled  with  cel- 
lular fubdance,  or  an  abforbing  gland,  is  called  by  Gimber- 
nat t lie  crural,  and  by  Mr.  Hey,  the  femoral  ring.  The 
fpace  in  quedion  is  bounded  above  and  in  front  by  the  crural 
arch  ; below  and  behind  by  the  pubes  ; on  the  internal  or 
mefial  fide  by  the  thin  border  of  the  tendon ; and  on  the 
outer,  or  lateral  afpedt,  by  the  crural  vein. 

“ The  fafeia  lata,  or  fafeia  of  the  thigh,  has  two  didindt 
infections  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  limb.  It  is 
attached  to  the  front  edge  of  the  pubes,  over  the  origin  of 
the  pectineus,  the  fibres  of  which  it  clofely  covers,  and  it 
is  alio  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  crural  arch.  The  former  of 
tliefe  is  continuous,  behind  the  femoral  veffels,  with  the  iliac 
fafeia  ; the  latter  is  not  inferted  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  tendon.,  its  attachment  ceafing  on  the  inner  fide  of  the 
veffels,  which  it  covers  anteriorly.  Here,  therefore,  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein  are  interpofed  between  the  two 
diviiions. 

“ Under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crural  arch  a large 
oval  deprefiion  is  found  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  on  the 
furface  of  the  pedtineus  mufcle.  At  the  upper,  outer,  and 
lower  fides,  this  hollow  is  hounded  by  a fliarp  and  defined 
edge  ot  the  fafeia;  but  it  has  no  fuch  boundary  internally. 
Where  the  attachment  of  the  fafeia  lata  to  the  crural  arch 
terminates,  it  forms  a didindt  femi-lunar,  or  crefcent-fhaped 
told.  The  upper  end,  or  horn  of  this  crefcent,  is  the  lad 
portion  of  the  fafeia  towards  the  infide,  connefted  to  the 
crural  arch,  and  it  bends  under  the  tendon  fo  as  to  unite 
w i tli  tl  le  thin  portion  or  border  at  its  commencement.  The 
concavity  is  turned  towards  the  oppofite  limb,  and  the  infe- 
rior horn  is  fituated  downwards  and  outwards  on  the  thigh. 
This  fold  covers  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  jud  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  excepting  a fmall  portion  of  the  Utter  at  its 
inner  fide.  The  lower  horn  of  the  crefcent  is  continuous 
with  a fecond  femi-lunar  edge,  having  its  concavity  turned 
upwards,  and  forming  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  oval 
fpace.  Here  the  two  divifions  of  the  fafeia  lata  are  conti- 
nuous. The  great  faphena  vein  paffes  over  the  lad  men- 
tioned fold,  and  opens  into  the  femoral,  where  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  fafeia  lata.  On  the  inner  fide,  the  oval  de- 
predion  is  not  defined  by  any  boundary.  The  fafeia  cover- 
ing the  pedtineus  is  continued  behind  the  femoral  veffels,  and 
the  handle  of  a fcalpel  may  be  paffed  on  its  furface  in  this 
direction,  lo  as  to  elevate  them.  The  femoral  vein  is  covered 
by  a dei ife  fibrous  fubdance,  which  completes  its  iheath  in 
part,  where  it  receives  the  faphena. 

“ The  f emoral  artery  and  vein,  furrounded  and  connected 
by  a compact  fibrous  fubdance,  are  covered  in  front,  immedi- 
ately under  the  crural  arch,  by  that  part  of  the  fafeia  lata 
w hich  terminates  in  the  femi-lunar  edge  ; and  they  lie  on  the 
production  continued  oyer  the  pubes  from  the  iliac  fafeia. 
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The  latter  is  united  externally  to  the  veffels,  to  the  (heath, 
including  the  fartorius.  The  covering  of  the  vein  on  the 
infide,  or  concavity  of  the  femi-lunar  edge,  has  been  juft 
mentioned. 

“ Along  the  whole  bend  of  the  thigh,  a thin  and  irregu- 
lar fafeia,  or  condenfed  cellular  texture,  intervenes  between 
the  parts  now  deferibed  and  the  integuments.  This  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  fafeia  lata,  the  crural  arch,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  obliquus  internus. 
It  contains  different  layers  intermixed  with  the  abforbent 
glands  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  with  the  fuperficial  veins 
which  join  the  trunk  of  the  faphena.”  See  Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  edit.  2,  chap.  14.  p.  334—341.  The  excellence 
of  the  foregoing  quotation  muft  ferve  as  an  apology  for  its 
length  ; we  were  unwilling  to  mutilate  fo  incomparable  a 
defeription  by  abridgment. 

Having  introduced  an  explanation  of  the  parts  in  which 
the  femoral  hernia  is  fituated,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  enter 
upon  a more  particular  account  of  this  kind  of  rupture,  pre- 
vious to  the  obfervations  on  the  treatment. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  vifeera  are  protruded  through  the 
crural  ring,  which  lies  under  the  crural  arch,  between  its 
thin  edge  and  the  external  iliac  veins.  A protrufion  of  the 
vifeera,  under  any  other  part  of  the  tendon,  is  prevented  by 
the  attachment  of  the  iliac  fafeia.  The  hernia,  having  paffed 
through  the  crural  ring,  rifes  above  its  edge,  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Hey  has  obferved,  if  a furgeon  attempts  to  reduce  it 
when  ftrangulated,  by  pu filing  it  upwards,  he  effe&ually 
fruftrates  his  intention.  The  vifeera  defeend  from  the  abdo- 
men at  firft  nearly  in  a perpendicular  direction,  and  come 
into  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  pedlineus.  They  then  come 
forwards  to  the  furface,  fo  as  to  lie  in  general  in  front  of  the 
crural  arch.  The  neck  of  the  fac,  or  that  portion  of  it  lying 
under  Poupart’s  ligament,  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  ftrangulation  muft  have  a very 
deep  fituation,  fince  it  occurs  exaftly  where  the  neck  of  the 
fac  communicates  with  the  abdomen.  The  tumour  is  fituated 
in  front  of  the  pedtineus,  and  of  the  fafeia  lata.  Much  praife 
is  due  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  his  having  corredted  the  common 
miftaken  notion,  that  the  femoral  rupture  lies  under  the  faf- 
eia of  the  thigh  ; an  error  which  was  apt  to  lead  to  dangerous 
confequences,  by  encouraging  the  furgeon  to  make  his  firft 
incifions  with  unwarrantable  boldnefs.  One  variety  of  femoral 
hernia  deferibed  by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  (part  ii.  p.  20,  Plate 
VIII.  fig.  I.),  and  in  which  the  parts  defeend  into  the 
Iheath  of  the  crural  veffels,  forms,  however,  an  exception  to 
the  foregoing  llatement.  In  this  cafe  the  tumour  is  fituated 
under  the  fafeia  lata,  is  more  obfeure  to  the  feel,  and  has  not 
a defined  edge. 

Although  the  hernial  fac,  in  ordinary  cafes,  is  not  covered 
by  the  fafeia  lata,  yet,  what  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  has  named 
the  fafeia  propria  is  fpread  over  the  whole  of  it  to  its  very 
neck,  being  of  a thicker  ftrudhire  than  the  peritoneum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  falciform  procefs  paffes  over  the  up- 
per and  outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour  ; it  is  then,  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  deferibes,  folded  under  the  crural  arch,  and 
continues  into  the  thin  pofterior  border.  The  iliac  vein  lies 
on  the  outer  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  fac  ; the  pubes  is  diredlly 
behind  it ; and  its  upper  and  inner  parts  are  bounded  by  the 
thin  pofterior  edge  of  Poupart’s  ligament.  Gimbernat  firft 
djfcovered,  that  it  was  this  edge  which  produces  the  ftrangu- 
lation. The  ftridlure  is  alfo  in  fome  meafure  formed  by  the 
femi-lunar  portion  of  the  fafeia,  which  is  attached  to  the  cru- 
ral arch  at  the  point  where  the  protrufion  happens.  A re- 
laxation of  this  part  of  the  fafeia,  therefore,  affords  a degree 
of  relief. 

The  epigaftric  artery  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
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on  the  outfide  of  the  hernial  fac,  about  half  an  inch  from  its 
neck.  When  the  obturator  artery  arifes  from  the  epigaftric, 
it  may  either  proceed  on  the  outer  or  inner  fide  of  the  fac, 
in  which  laft  circumftance,  taking  into  the  account  the  iliac 
vein,  the  neck  of  the  fac  would  be  furrounded  by  a large 
veffel  in  three-fourths  of  its  circumference.  The  fpermatie 
cord,  or  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  paffes  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumour,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  neck  of  the 
fac.  Lawrence  on  Ruptures. 

The  femoral  hernia  is  ufually  of  a rounder  form,  and  lefs 
bulk  when  ftrangulated,  than  the  fcrotal  hernia.  Mr.  Hey 
has  repeatedly  feen  it  refembling  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland. 
It  is  apt  alfo  to  extend  in  a horizontal  rather  than  a vertical 
diredlion.  It  is  the  common  rupture  of  the  female  fex,  fo 
much  fo,  that  almoft  all  the  inftances  of  ftrangulated  intefti- 
nal  hernia  in  females,  which  have  occurred  in  Mr.  Hey’s 
practice,  have  been  of  the  femoral  kind. 

From  the  fmall  fize  of  the  crural  ring,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  ftridlure  fliould  alfo  be  greater  than  that  which  is 
ufually  met  with  in  cafes  of  bubonocele.  Mr.  Hey,  in  the 
laft  edition  of  his  Practical  Obfervations,  informs  us,  that  he 
has  now  performed  the  operation  for  the  femoral  hernia,  16 
times  in  the  female,  and  twice  in  the  male  fubjedl ; and  that  he 
always  found  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  tipof  his  finger 
into  the  femoral  ring,  for  the  purpofe  of  conducting  the 
knife.  Nay,  he  has  thrice  found  this  introduction  impracti- 
cable, and  has  been  under  the  neceffity  of  making  ule  of  a 
dircCtor.  There  are  fome  very  erroneous  ftatements  on  this 
fubjeCt  in  Pott’s  works,  in  which  we  are  advifed  to  reduce 
the  prolapfed  parts,  without  dividing  the  ftriCture,  a thing 
which  is,  for  the  moft  part,  utterly  impoffible  in  the  operation 
for  a ftrangulated  femoral  hernia. 

The  opening  through  which  a crural  hernia  takes  place 
is  very  feldom  increafed  to  any  great  fize,  as  happens  with 
refpeCt  to  the  abdominal  ring  in  large  and  old  fcrotal  rup- 
tures. The  fwelling  is  likevvife  remarkable  for  being  in  ge- 
neral exceedingly  fmall.  Exceptions  to  this  account,  how- 
ever, are  upon  record.  See  Hey’s  Pradlical  Obfervations ; 
Cooper,  part  ii.  p.  6.  ; and  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  edit.  2. 
P-  3 58- 

A crural  hernia  moftly  contains  inteftine,  and  very  feldom 
omentum  alone.  When  the  tumour  is  fmall,  and  includes  a 
piece  of  omentum,  it  may  be  miftaken  for  an  enlarged  ingui- 
nal gland.  If  the  fwelling  has  appeared  fuddenly  after  a 
violent  effort ; if  it  increases  on  exertion,  and  diminiffies,  or 
difappears  on  preffure,  or  in  the  recumbent  pofture  ; if  an 
impulfe  be  felt  when  the  patient  coughs,  and  inteftinal  affec- 
tions have  been  caufed  by  it,  the  cafe  muft  be  a hernia.  An 
enlarged  gland  is  ufually  more  indurated  than  a hernial  tu- 
mour ; it  comes  on  gradually,  does  not  vary  in  fize,  and 
caufes  no  dilturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Every  fenfible 
furgeon  will  immediately  coincide  with  a late  excellent  au- 
thor, that,  in  all  eales  of  doubt,  when  fymptoms,  refembling' 
thofe  of  ftrangulation,  prevail,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  ufual 
remedies,  the  furgeon  is  called  upon  to  operate  No  great 
inconvenience  can  arife  from  cutting  down  upon  an  enlarged 
gland  ; while  the  patient’s  life  would  be  endangered  by  put- 
ting off  the  operation,  in  the  event  of  the  cafe  being  a rup- 
ture. Lawrence,  p.  360. 

The  femoral  hernia  is  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  a bubo- 
nocele, by  which  error  the  furgeon  would  be  led  to  di- 
red!  the  preffure  very  wrongly  in  the  taxis,  and  in  the  ope- 
ration might  make  fome  dangerous  or  fatal  blunder  with  his 
knife.  The  cafes  may  always  be  diferiminated  by  recoiled!  - 
ing,  that  if  the  fwelling  of  a crural  hernia  be  drawn  down- 
wards, the  crural  arch  may  be  traced  palling  over  the  neck  of 
the  fac,  while  in  bubonocele  it  extends  under  that  part.  The 
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fpine  of  the  os  pubis,  which  is  behind  and  below  the  neck  of 
the  fac  in  an  inguinal  hernia,  is  on  the  fame  horizontal  level, 
and  rather  within  it  in  the  crural  rupture.  A varix  of  the 
femoral  vein  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a crural  hernia  by  the 
difappearance  of  the  fwelling  on  the  patient’s  lying  down, 
and  its  recurrence  again  as  foon  as  the  vein  is  prefled  upon 
above  Poupart’s  ligament.  A pfoas  abfeefs  may  be  known 
by  the  fluctuation  of  the  matter,  the  preceding  pain  in  the 
loins  and  {hivering,  the  abfence  of  inteftinal  complaints,  &c. 

Treatment  of  the  Femoral  or  Crural  Henna — A femoral 
rupture  prefents  the  fame  general  indications  as  any  other 
hernia.  When  reducible,  it  is  to  be  immediately  returned 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  kept  up  with  a fuitable 
trufs.  In  reducing  the.  parts,  the  furgeon  fhould  bear  in 
mind  that  they  firft  pafs  downwards,  and  then  forwards,  riling 
fomewhat  above  the  crural  ring.  The  method  of  redu&ion 
which  Mr.  Hey  has  ufed  with  molt  advantage,  is  this  : after 
placing  the  patient  upon  the  fide  oppolite  to  that  affeCted 
with  the  hernia,  with  the  body  bent  forwards,  and  the  af- 
feCted thigh  brought  to  a right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and 
thrown  acrofs  the  oppofite  knee  with  the  toes  turned  in- 
wards ; he  places  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  Upon  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hernia,  and  then  pulls  it  gradually  but  gently 
downwards.  By  this  method  the  hernia  is  turned  round  the 
edge  of  the  falciform  procefs  of  the  fafeia  lata,  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  prefl'ure  of  the  fingers  it  afeends  through  the  cru- 
ral ring  into  the  abdomen. 

A crural  hernia  is  radically  cured  by  truffes  Hill  more  fel- 
dom  than  a bubonocele  : indeed  the  crural  ring  is  too  deeply 
fituated  to  be  much  a fiddled  by  external  preffure. 

When  a femoral  rupture  is  ltrangulated,  the  treatment 
fhould  be  regulated  by  the  fame  principles  which  apply  to 
other  cafes  of  incarcerated  hernia.  The  taxis  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, and  if  this  fail,  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  cold  appli- 
cations, tobacco  clyllers,  See.  are  to  be  tried,  fubjedl  to  fuch 
confiderations  as  have  been  already  detailed  in  a foregoing 
part  of  this  article.  No  fooner  have  thefe  means  proved  in- 
effectual, after  being  fairly  tried,  than  it  becomes  unjuftifia- 
ble  rafhnefs,  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  to  wafle  any  more 
time  upon  plans  which  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The  ope- 
ration is  now  urgently  required,  and  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  delayed,  fince  the  ufual  tightnefs  of  the  ft ridture,  in  thefe 
cafes,  at  once  precludes  all  hope  of  relief  from  any  other  pro- 
ceeding, and  renders  the  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms  more 
rapid.  All  the  latell  and  bell  writers  feem  to  agree,  that  the 
delay  of  the  operation  is  even  more  dangerous  in  the  crural 
than  the  inguinal  hernia,  as  death  is  very  generally  fooner 
induced  by  the  former  than  the  latter  difeafe.  Mr.  Altley 
Cooper  has  related  a cafe  where  death  took  place  in  2 1 hours 
and  a half  from  the  acqefilon  of  the  fymptoms.  He  men- 
tions two  other  inftances,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  40  hours, 
the  parts  were  too  much  altered  to  admit  of  being  reduced. 
Indeed,  this  eminent  praftitioner  is  fo  llrongly  impreffed 
with  the  bad  effeCts  of  delay,  that  he  declares,  that  if  he 
himfelf  were  the  fubjeCt  of  a crural  hernia,  he  would  only 
try  the  effeCt  of  tobacco  clyftcrs,  and  if  they  did  not  fucceed, 
he  would  have  the  operation  performed  in  1 2 hours  from  the 
acceflion  of  the  fymptoms.  Part  ii.  p.  22. 

Operation  for  the  Femoral  or  Crural  Hernia. — The  opera- 
tion for  the  femoral  hernia,  like  that  for  the  bubonocele, 
confifls  in  making  an  incifion  through  the  integuments, 
laying  open  the  hernial  fac,  dividing  the  ftriCture,  and  re- 
ducing the  vifeera,  when  they  are  neither  in  a mortified  nor 
difeafed  Hate.  The  vicinity  of  fo  many  large  blood-vcflels 
to  the  neck  of  the  fac,  and  the  depth  of  tlve  part  forming  the 
It  ricture,  however,  render  the  operation  more  delicate  and 
■difficult  than  that  for  the  bubonocele  ; or  at  lealt  accurate 


anatomical  information,  and  much  caution,  are  requifite  in  if* 
performance. 

The  divifion  of  the  integuments  is  to  begin  an  inch  above 
the  crural  ring,  and  be  continued  in  a direction  downwards 
and  outwards.  This  plan  will  afford  fufficient  room  to  get 
at  the  flridture,  without  adopting  Mr.  Altley  Cooper's 
method,  in  which  the  incifion  of  the  integuments  is  to  begin 
“ an  inch  and  a half  above  the  crural  arch,  in  a line  with  the 
middle  of  the  tumour,  and  be  extended  downwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  below  the  arch.  A fecond  incifion, 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  is  next  made,  beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  tumour,  and  extend- 
ing acrofs  to  the  outer  fide,  fo  that  the  form  of  this  double 
incifion  will  be  that  of  the  letter  T reverfed.”  Mr.  Altley 
Cooper  next  difiedts  up  the  angular  flaps  and  refledts  them.- 

Confiderable  embarraffment  may  often  be  noticed  in  the 
deportment  of  many  operators,  who,  from  not  knowing  that 
the  hernial  fac  has  any  exterior  inveftment  befides  the  in- 
teguments, imagine  the  fac  to  be  opened  on  a divifion  of  the 
fafeia  under  the  (kin  being  made.  Even  fatal  blunders  hare 
thus  been  made,  the  unopened  fac  and  vifeera  in  a ftrangu- 
lated  ftate  being  pufhed  together  into  the  abdomen.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Altley  Cooper,  “ the  firft  incifion  expofes  the 
fuperhcial  fafeia,  which  is  given  off  by  the  external  oblique 
mufcle,  and  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  hernial 
fac  ; but  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  hernia  has  not  been 
long  formed,  this  fafeia  efcapes  obfervation,  as  it  is  then 
flight  and  delicate,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  inner  fide  of 
the  Ikin.  When  this  fafeia  is  divided,  the  tumour  is  fo  far 
expofed,  that  the  circumfcribed  form  of  the  hernia  may  be 
dillindtly  feen  ; and  a perfon,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts,  would  readily  fuppofe  that  the  fac 
itfelf  was  now  laid  bare.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe, 
for  it  is  {till  enveloped  by  a membrane,  which  is  the  fafeia, 
that  the  hernial  fac  pufhes  before  it,  as  it  pafTes  through  the 
inner  fide  of  the  crural  Iheath.  This  incmbrance,  the  fafeia 
propria,  is  to  be  next  divided  longitudinally  from  the  neck  to 
the  fundus  of  the  fac  ; and  if  the  fubject  is  fat,  an  adipofe 
membrane  lies  between  it  and  tjie  fac,  from  which  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  feeing  the  cellular  membrane  palling  from  its 
inner  fide  to  the  furfaceof  the  fac. 

“ This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  ope- 
ration ; for  tiie  fafeia  propria  is  very  liable  to  be  miftaken  for 
the  fac  itfelf,  fo  that  when  it  is  divided,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
fac  is  expofed,  and  the  inteftine  is  laid  bare  ; following  upon 
this  idea,  the  ftricture  is  divided  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
fac,  and  the  inteftine,  Hill  ltrangulated,  is  pufhed  with  the 
unopened  fac  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

“ The  hernial  fac,  being  expofed,  is  to  be  next  opened  ; 
and,  to  divide  it  with  fafety,  it  is  belt  to  pinch  up  a finall 
part  of  it  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb  ; to  move  the 
thumb  upon  the  finger,  by  which  the  inteftine  is  dillindtly 
felt,  and  may  be  feparated  from  the  inner  ftde  of  the  fac  ; 
and  then  to  cut  into  the  fac,  by  placing  the  blade  of  the  knife 
horizontally.  Into  this  opening  a director  fhould  be  parted, 
and  the  fac  opened  from  its  fundus  to  the  crural  iheath.  See 
A.  Cooper  on  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia. 

Notwithftanding  the  obfervations  and  advice  of  Mr.  Pott, 
the  molt  experienced  furgeons  of  the  prefent  time  almoft 
always  find,  that,  after  laying  open  the  hernial  fac,  the 
parts  cannot  be  reduced  without  a divifion  of  the  crural  ring, 
the  flridture  being  in  general  exceedingly  tight.  However, 
were  a cafe  to  prefent  itfelf  in  which  the  reduction  could 
eafily  be  accomplifhcd  without  cutting  the  flridture,  the  fur- 
geon ought  undoubtedly  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
itance.  But  on  no  account  is  he  juftified  in  omitting  to 
dilate  the  opening,  and  making  long  and  tedious  manual  at- 
tempt* 
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tempts  at  reduction,  to  the  great  and  ferious  injury  of  the 
protruded  parts.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  it  is 
far  faferand  more  prudent  to  employ  the  knife  than  do  any 
thing  hurtful  to  the  prolapfed  vif.  era. 

There  has  not  been  any  better  plan  propofed  of  dividing 
the  ftriCture  in  the  femoral  hernia  than  that  which  was  re- 
commended by  Don  Antonio  de  Gimbernat,  furgeon  to  the 
king  of  Spain. 

“ Introduce,  along  the  internal  fide  of  the  inteftine,  a 
cannulated  or  grooved  found,  with  a blunt  end,  and  a chan- 
nel of  fufficicnt  depth.  This  is  to  be  direCted  obliquely 
inwards  till  it  enter  the  crural  ring,  which  will  be  known 
by  the  increafed  rcfiftancc,  as  alfo,  when  its  point  refts  upon 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis.  Then  fufpend  the  introduction  ; 
and,  keeping  the  found  (with  your  left  hand,  if  you  are 
operating  on  the  right  fide,  and  viceverfd)  firmly  relting  upon 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  fo  that  its  back  Shall  be  turned 
towards  the  inteftine,  and  its  canal  to  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 
introduce  gently,  with  your  other  hand,  into  the  groove  of 
the  found,  a billoury,  with  a narrow  blade  and  blunt  end, 
till  it  enter  the  ring.  Its  entry  will  be  known,  as  before, 
by  a little  increafe  of  refiftance.  Cautioufly  prefs  the  billoury 
to  the  end  of  the  canal ; and,  employing  your  two  hands  at 
once,  carry  both  instruments  clofe  along  the  branch  to  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  drawing  them  out  at  the  fame  time.  By 
this  ealy  operation,  you  will  divide  the  internal  edge  of  the 
crural  arch  at  its  extremity,  and  within  four  or  five  lines  of 
its  duplicature,  the  remainder  continuing  firmly  attached  by 
the  inferior  band  or  pillar,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation. 
This  film  pie  incifion  being  thus  made  without  the  fmalleft 
danger,  the  internal  border  of  the  arch,  which  forms  the 
Strangulation,  will  be  confiderably  relaxed,  and  the  parts 
will  be  reduced  with  the  greateft  eafe.”  See  p.  45,  46. 

Mr.  Hey  notices,  that  the  part  to  be  divided,  for  removing 
the  ftriCture,  lies  deeper  than  the  abdominal  ring,  and  on 
this  account  the  divifion  is  made  with  more  difficulty.  He 
ndvifes  the  furgeon  to  take  efpecial  care  to  introduce  his 
finger,  or  director,  within  that  part  where  he  finds  the  ilric- 
ture  to  be  the  greateft  ; which  is  the  molt  interior  part  of  the 
wound.  “ A very  fmall  divifion  of  the  part,  which  caufes 
the  ftriCture,  is  ufually  fufficient  to  enable  the  furgeon  to 
reduce  the  prolapfed  parts,  if  he  keeps  in  mind  the  proper 
method  of  reducing  the  femoral  hernia  ; and,  confidcring  the 
vicinity  of  the  blood-vcflels,  and  other  important  parts,  to 
this  fpecies  of  hernia,  the  divifion  of  the  femoral  ring  ought 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceftary  for  the  eafy  reduction  of 
the  hernia.’’  This  gentleman  advifes  the  divifion  of  the 
ring  to  begin  at  that  part  which  is  neareft  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  pubes,  and  he  has  ufually  made  the  incifion  upwards  and 
inwards. 

Although  Gimbernat’s  mode  of  dividing  the  ftriCture  has 
numerous  advocates,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  it  has  not 
received  the  approbation  of  that  diftinguifhed  furgeon,  Mr. 
Aftley  Cooper.  Mr.  Hey  alfo  finds  fault  with  Gimbernat’s 
manner  of  operating.  He  adverts  to  this  furgeon's  own  con- 
feflion,  that  the  bladder, if  diftended  with  urine,  and  the  uterus, 
in  a pregnancy  of  four  months  and  upwards,  are  in  danger  of 
being  wounded.  Mr.  Hey  acquaints  us  that  the  SirSt  of  thefe 
scciaentsoccurred  in  an  operation  performed  after  this  method 
by  a furgeon  of  fome  eminence,  while  he  has  experienced  that 
the  operation  may  be  done  with  fafety  during  the  -fifth  month 
of  pregnancy,  by  making  the  incifion  upwards  and  inwards. 
He  is  likewifeof  opinion  that  the  intellinc  is  expofed  to  great 
and  unneceSTary  danger  by  the  manner  in  which  Gimbernat 
divides  the  ring,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  inteftine 
from  Hiding  over  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  knife  which  is 
introduced  beyond  the  ftriCture.  (See  PraCUcalObfervations, 
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ed.  2.  p.  155,  156.)  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
own  belief,  that,  in  the  hands  of  any  man  of  ordinary  Skill, 
Gimbernat’s  method  is  perfectly  fafe.  The  idea  of  wounding 
the  inteftine  feems  to  us  to  reft  upon  no  foundation  ; for,  as 
may  be  feen  by  a reference  to  Gimbernat’s  own  directions,  a 
probe-pointed  knife  is  to  be  ufed,  the  back  of  the  direCtor 
is  to  be  turned  towards  the  inteftine,  and  the  incifion  is  to' 
be  direCted  away  from  this  latter  part. 

Mr.  Lawrence  confiders  “ the  belt  and  fafeft  method  of 
executing  this  part  of  the  operation,  to  be  that  of  dividing 
the  thin  pofterior  border  of  the  crural  arch  in  the  part  firft 
recommended  by  Gimbernat,  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  to 
its  infertion  in  the  pubes.  This  is  the  very  part  which 
conllitutes  the  ftriCture,  and  where  a fmaller  divifion  will 
accomplish  our  objeCt  than  in  any  other  fituation  ; yet,  half 
an  inch  in  all  cafes,  and,  in  many  inftances,  a longer  fpaee 
may  be  gained  in  this  quarter,  without  affeCting  the  main 
infertion  of  the  ligament  into  the  fpine  of  the  bone.  The 
crural  arch,  therefore,  is  lefs  weakened  by  a divifion  of  this 
than  of  any  other  part.  Treatife  on  Ruptures,  p.  379. 
ed.  2. 

The  advice  given  us  upon  this  point  by  Mr.  A ftley  Cooper, 
is  to  divide  the  ftriCture  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards,  at 
right  angles,  to  the  crural  arch. 

When  the  blood-veffels  have  their  ordinary  distribution, 
cutting  the  raoft  interior  part  of  the  ftriCture,  in  the  direction 
advifed  by  Gimbernat,  is  unattended  with  danger ; but 
when,  as  Sometimes  happens,  the  obturator  artery  arifes  front 
the  epigaftric,  and  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  fac, 
even  this  plan  is  objectionable.  In  order  to  avoid  all  rifle 
of  wounding  the  obturator  artery,  in  the  event  of  its  taking 
this  courfe,  a new  mode  of  operating  has  been  propofed.  Art 
incifion  is  to  be  made  through  the  aponeurofis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  mufcle  juft  above  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  irt 
a direction  parallel  to  that  part.  Through  this  aperture  a 
curved  grooved  direCtor  mult  be  introduced,  and,  keeping  it 
clofely  preSTed  again  ft  that  ligament,  mult  be  puShed  down 
through  the  crural  ring.  Upon  this  direCtor  the  tendon  is 
to  be  divided  to  the  requifite  extent  with  a curved  knife.  See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  203'. 

Upon  this  propofal,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hey,  that  if  this 
deviation  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  obturator  artery  were 
more  frequent  than  it  appears  to  be,  he  Should  Still  think, 
there  was  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  an  operation  at- 
tended with  fo  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  In  this 
procedure  the  patient  mu  ft  be  fubjeCted  to  the  pain  of  a 
double  operation  ; One  below  and  another  above  Poupart’# 
ligament.  The  direCtor  mull  hr-  thruft  down  betwixt  the 
parts  forming  the  ftriCture  and  the  hernial  fac,  which  often 
adhere  firmly  to  each  other.  In  this  attempt  the  courfe  of 
the  direCtor  nmft  be  often  interrupted  by  the  projeCtioa 
backwards  of  Gimbernat’s  ligament.  And  after  all,  the 
operator  cannot  be  certain  that  the  direCtor  has  paffid  be- 
fore the  obturator  artery  ; and,  confequently,  cannot  know 
that  he.  has  gained  any  advantage  by  this  painful  and  trou- 
blefome  procefs.  (Practical  Ofervations  in  Surgery,  edit.  2. 
p.  157.)  It  appears  to  us  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  pro- 
pofal Should  not  be  followed  up  in  praClice,  and  that  tbp 
plan  vvoidd  be  exceedingly  likely  to  induce  a dangerous  de- 
gree of  peritoneal  inflammation. 

The  method,  which  we  prefer,  is  that  recommended  by 
Gimbernat,  and  which  confiils  in  dividing  the  molt  internal 
part  of  the  crural  ring  in  the  direction  inwards.  Should 
the  obturator  artery  be  felt  pulfating  at  the  inner  fide  of 
the  neck  of  the  fac,  the  operator  mult  of  courfe  ufe  hi* 
utmoft  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  Perhaps  here  it  might  b« 
prudent  to  divide  the  part  of  Poupart’s  ligament  attached 
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to  the  angle  of  the  pubes,  and  extend'the  incifion  as  far  as 
neceffary,  by  cutting  cautioufly  from  without  inwards. 
M ore  appreheniions,  however,  have  arifen  from  the  occa- 
fional  deviation  of  the  obturator  artery  from  its  common 
courfe  than  appear  to  be  well  Founded.  Monro  computes, 
that  the  obturator  artery  may  arife  from  die  epigallrie  once 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  fubjefts.  But  even  luppofing  it 
originates  more  frequently,  it  then  does  not  always  deviate 
from  its  ufual  courfe  along  the  outlide  of  the  fac.  Mr. 
A.  Cooper  acquaints  us,  that  in  all  the  cafes  which  he  has 
himfelf  diffefted,  where  this  variety  exilled  with  crural 
hernia,  the  obturator  artery  palled  into  the  pelvis  on  the 
outer  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  fac,  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  danger  from  the  knife.  On  Crural  Hernia, 
p.  I. 

Congenital  Hernia. — The  name  of  inguinal  congenital  her- 
nia has  been  given  to  that  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  where  the 
protruded  vifeera  have  the  tunica  vaginalis  as  a hernial  fac, 
and  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tellicle. 

The  manner  in  which  this  rupture  was  formed  was  not  un- 
deritood  by  the  ancient  furgeons,  who,  obferving  that  the 
fac  of  a common  fcrotal  hernia  lay  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
concluded  that  the  vifeera  had  made  their  way  into  its  ca- 
vity by  preffure.  It  is  now  univerfally  known  that  the  tef- 
ticle  is  orginally  placed  near  the  kidney,  where  it  receives  a 
covering  of  peritoneum  like  the  other  abdominal  vifeera  ; 
that  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  it  defeends  through 
the  abdominal  ring  into  the  ferotum,  carrying  with  it  a 
portion  of  peritoneum  ; that  the  communication  between 
the  membranous  bag  holding  this  gland,  and  the  abdominal 
cavity,  is  deftroyed  before  the  time  of  birth  ; and  that  the 
peritoneal  coat  which  furrounded  the  tefticle  in  the  abdomen 
forms  the  tunica  albuginea,  while  the  loofer  procefs  that 
palfes  with  it  into  the  ferotum  makes  the  future  tunica  va- 
ginalis. The  obliteration  of  the  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  abdomen  is  moilly 
effefted  before  birth,  though  occafionally  not  till  after- 
wards, and  fometimes  even  as  late  as  manhood. 

The  epithet  congenital  fieems  liable  to  objection,  as  con- 
ducing to  an  erroneous  fuppofition,  that  the  hernia  is  aftually 
formed  at  the  period  of  birth.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  while  a 
communication  remains  open  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
abdomen  after  birth,  a protrufion  of  the  vifeera  mull  be  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  take  place  on  the  operation  of  the  ufual  exciting 
caufes.  But  fince  in  the  fetal  ftate  thefe  caufes  cannot  aft, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  rupture  was  llriftly 
congenital.  Immediately,  however,  the  funftion  of  refpi- 
ration  begins,  the  difeafe  may  be  produced,  and  although  it 
is  uncommon  for  it  to  exiil  at  the  time  of  birth  ; it  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  foon  after  this  event  ; but  it  may 
be  delayed  even  for  many  years.  An  example  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hev,  where  a hernia  congenita  was  firft  formed  in 
a young  man  aged  fixteen,  whole  right  teitis  had,  a little 
while  before  the  attack  of  the  difeafe,  defeended  into  the 
ferotum.  Richeraud  alfo  makes  mention  of  the  cafe  of 
another  young  than,  twenty  years  of  age,  whofe  teilicles, 
which  were  previoufly  concealed  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fituat:d  behind  the  rings,  were  propelled  through  thefe 
openings  on  his  making  a violent  effort  to  leap  over  a broad 
ditch.  The  peritoneum  was  carried  down  with  thefe  organs, 
and  conftituted  pouches,  into  which  the  vifeera  were  foon 
afterwards  protruded.  The  hernia  congenita,  therefore,  is 
rather  improperly  named,  fince  the  difeafe  does  not  ufually 
occur  till  after  birth,  and  fometimes  not  till  long  after  it. 
It  might  be  better  to  charafterife  the  rupture  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  being  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
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ferves  in  every  refpeft  as  the  hernial  fac.  See  Richeraud 
Nofographie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  iii.  p.  399.  edit.  2. 

We  have  faid  that  the  hernia  congenita  does  not  com- 
monly take  place  till  after  the  period  of  birth,  and  that  its 
formation  requires  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  exciting 
caufes.  Such  ffatement  is  perfeftly  correft,  notwithftanding 
we  have  now  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  in  a few  initances 
the  rupture  is  already  formed  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  is 
llriftly  congenital.  This  occurrence  is  explicable  by  the 
accidental  circumftance  of  the  tefticle  fometimes  contrafting 
adhefions  to  fome  of  the  vifeera  in  its  progrefs  to  the  rin,r 
before  birth.  In  this  cafe  the  piece  of  inteftine,  omentung 
&c.  mull  follow  the  courfe  of  the  tefticle  into  the  ferotum, 
and  if  the  defeent  of  this  gland  is  effefted  at  the  ordinary' 
period,  a llriftly  congenital  hernia  mull  be  formed.  Some 
fafts,  corroborating  this  opinion,  are  related  by  Wrilberg. 
(Comment.  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Goetting.  1778,  p.  43,  44, 
71.)  Soemmerring  lias  alfo  i'een  the  appendix  vermiformis 
adhering  to  the  tefticle.  (Danz  Zerglicderunglkunde  des 
ungebohrnen  Kindes,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  The  remarkable  fre- 
quency of  adhefions,  between  the  tefticle  and  vifeera,  in 
cafes  of  congenital  hernia,  mull  be  well  known  to  all  expe- 
rienced furgeons.  It  was  noticed  by  Pott,  and  more  recently 
by  that  incomparable  writer  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  anatomy  of  the  congenital  hernia  refembles  that  of 
the  common  bubonocele,  where  the  protrufion  happens  at  the 
inner  opening  of  the  ring,  excepting  that  the  vifeera  lie  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  inflead  of  an  ordinary  hernial  fac  formed 
of  the  peritoneum. 

The  impoflibility  of  feeling  the  tefticle  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  fwelling  ditlingirfhes  a congenital  from  a common 
fcrotal  hernia.  1 he  exigence  of  the  difeafe  from  infancy'  is 
a ground  for  fufpefting  its  nature  ; but  it  is  not  a certain 
criterion,  as  very  young  children  may  have  a bubonocele. 
See  a cafe  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  59. 

1 he  treatment  of  the  congenital  hernia  is  to  be  regulated 
on  the  principles  applicable  to  ruptures  in  general.  When 
returnable,  it  ought,  like  every  other  kind  of  rupture,  to  be 
reduced,  and  conllantly  kept  up  by  a proper  trufs  ; and 
when  attended  with  fymptoms  of  ftrifture,  it  requires  the 
fame  furgical  afiiltance  as  the  common  hernia. 

“ In  very  young  children,”  (fays  Mr.  Pott,)  “ there  are 
fome  circumltances  relative  to  this  kind  of  rupture,  which 
are  very  well  worth  attending  to,  as  they  may  prove  of  very- 
material  confeqnence  to  the  patient. 

“ A piece  of  inteftine  or  omentum  may  get  pretty  low 
down  in  the  fac,  while  the  tefticle  is  Hill  in  the  groin,  or 
even  within  the  abdomen,  both  which  I have  feen.  In  this 
cafe,  the  application  of  a trufs  would  be  highly  improper  ; 
for  in  the  latter,  it  might  prevent  the  defeent"  of  the  tef- 
ticle from  the  belly  into  the  ferotum  ; in  the  former,  it  mufl 
neceffarily  bruife  and  injure  it,  give  a great  deal  of  unne- 
ceffary  pain,  and  can  prove  of  no  real  life.  Such  bandage, 
therefore,  ought  never  to  be  applied  on  a rupture  in  an  In- 
fant, unlefs  the  tefticle  can  be  fairly  felt  in  the  ferotum  after 
the  gut  or  caul  is  replaced  ; and  when  it  can  be  fo  felt,  a 
trufs  can  never  be  put  on  too  foon. 

“ As  this  kind  of  rupture  is  fubjeft  to  ftrifture,  with  all 
its  conlequences,  as  much  as  that  which  is  contained  in  a 
common  hernial  fac,  and  therefore  liable  to  Hand  in  need  of 
the  chirurgic  operation  ; it  may  be  very  well  worth  an  ope- 
rator s while  to  know  that  an  old  rupture,  which  was  ori- 
ginally congenital,  is  fubjeft  to  a ftrifture  made  by  the  fac 
itfelf,  independent  of  the  abdominal  tendon,  as  well  as  to 
that  made  by  the  faid  tendon. 

“ Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fac,  and  the  endeavours  which  nature 
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makes  to  ciofe  the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  to 
what  other  caufe,  I will  not  pretend  to  fay,  but  the  faCt  I 
have  feveral  times  noticed,  both  in  the  dead  and  in  the  living. 
I have  feen  fuch  itriCture  made  by  the  fac  of  one  of  thefe 
hernia,  as  produced  all  thofe  bad  fymptoms  which  render 
the  operation  neceffary  : and  I have  met  with  two  different 
HriCtures,  at  near  an  inch  dillance  from  each  other,  in  the 
body  of  a dead  boy,  about  fourteen,  one  of  which  begirt 
the  intelline  fo  tight,  that  I could  not  difengage  it  without 
dividing  the  fac. 

“ In  this  kind  of  hernia  I have  alfo  more  frequently  found 
connections  and  adhefions  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  than  in 
the  common  one  ; but  there  is  one  kind  of  connection  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  congenital  hernia,  which  can  never  be 
found  in  that  which  is  a common  hernial  fac,  and  which  may 
require  all  the  dexterity  of  an  operator  to  fet  free;  I mean 
that  of  the  intelline  with  theteilicle,  from  which  I have  more 
than  once  experienced  a good  deal  of  trouble. 

“ When  a common  hernial  fac  has  been  laid  open,  and 
theinteftine  and  omentum  have  been  replaced,  there  can  be 
nothing  left  in  it  which  can  require  particular  regard  from 
the  furgeon  ; but  by  the  divifion  of  the  fac  of  a congenital 
hernia,  theteilicle  is  laid  bare,  and  after  the  parts  compofing 
the  hernia  have  been  reduced,  will  require  great  regard  and 
tendernefs,  in  all  the  future  dreffings,  as  it  is  a part  very 
irritable,  and  very  fufceptible  of  pain,  inflammation,  &c. 

“ If  a large  quantity  of  fluid  Ihould  be  collected  in  the 
fac  of  a congenital  hernia,  and  by  adhefions  and  connections 
of  the  parts  within,  the  entrance  into  it  from  the  abdomen 
l'nould  be  totally  doled  (a  cafe  which  I have  twice  feen)  the 
tightnefs  of  the  tumour,  the  difficulty  of  diilinguilhing  the 
teiticle,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid,  may  occalion  it  to 
be  millaken  for  a common  hydrocele  ; and  if,  without  attend- 
ing to  other  circumltances,  but  milling  merely  to  the  feel 
and  look  of  the  ferotum,  a punCture  be  haitiiy  made,  it 
may  create  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  poffibly  do  fatal 
milchief. 

“ lty  what  has  fallen  within  my  obfervation,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  lac  of  a congenital  hernia  is  very  feldom, 
if  ever,  diilended  to  the  degree  which  a common  hernial 
fac  often  is  : it  alfo,  from  being  lefs  dilated,  and  rather  more 
confined  by  the  upper  part  of  the  fpermatic  procefs,  gene- 
rally preferves  a pyriform  kind  of  figure,  and,  for  the  fame 
realon,  is  alfo  generally  thinner,  and  will  therefore  require 
more  attention  and  dexterity  in  an  operator  when  he  is  to 
open  it.  To  which  I believe  I may  add,  that  common  rup- 
tures, or  thofe  in  a common  fac,  are  generally  gradually 
formed,  that  is,  they  are  firft  inguinal,  and  by  degrees  be- 
come fcrotal  ; but  the  congenital  are  feldom,  if  ever,  remem- 
bered by  the  patient  to  have  been  in  the  groin  only.”  Pott’s 
Ghirurgical  Works,  vol.  2. 

A coniiderable  tendency  to  contraCt  always  prevails  in  the 
membranous  canal,  by  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  communi- 
cates with  the  abdomen.  Hence,  in  young  fubjeCts,  if  the 
vifeera  be  replaced,  and  maintained  in  their  natural  lituation 
bv  means  of  a proper  trufs,  a radical  cure  of  the  complaint 
is  likely  to  be  effected.  But  this  benelicial  change  can 
fcarccly  be  expeCted,  when  the  difeafe  basexiited  many  yCars, 
and  the  employment  of  a trufs  can  then  only  be  regarded  as 
a palliative. 

The  operation  for  the  congenital  hernia  bears  a ciofe  refem- 
blance  to  that  for  the  bubonocele,  the  chief  difference  being, 
that  the  operator  has  to  cut  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  inltead 
of  a common  hernial  fac.  Unlefs  adheiions  are  prefent, 
there  is  no  need  to  lay  open  the  whole  cavity  of  this 
membrane,  and  uncover  the  teiticle  completely,  fmee  a 
divifion  of  its  upper  part  will  fuflice.  It  has  been  ob- 


ferved,  by  all  the  belt  writers  on  the  fubjeCt,  that  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  ItriCture  is  particularly  often  produced  by  a con. 
traCtion  of  the  neck  of  the  fac.  In  fome  inltances,  the 
contraction  has  been  noticed  lower  down.  It  ihould  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  ilrangulation  may  likewife  be 
produced  either  by  the  inner  or  outer  opening  of  the  ring. 
The  ItriCture  is  to  be  divided,  either  diredtly  upwards,  or 
upwards  and  outwards,  juft  as  is  done  with  refpeCt  to  the 
bubonocele. 

Uncommon  Congenital  Hernia. — Thus  we  find,  that  the  or- 
dinary congenital  hernia  differs  from  other  fpecies  of  rupture, 
by  the  protruded  vifeera  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  uncovered  by  any  other  production  of  peritoneum. 
But  it  is  our  duty  to  relate,  that  a particular  cafe  is  fome- 
times  met  with,  where  the  bowels,  beiides  being  contained 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  have  likewife  a peritoneal  covering, 
or  true  hernial  lac.  The  firlt  example  of  this  difeafe  was 
publiihed  by  Mr.  Hey,  and  Mr.  Altley  Cooper  has  fubfe- 
quently  recorded  another.  In  the  kind  of  rupture  at  pre- 
fent engaging  our  attention,  the  vifeera  are  protruded,  after 
the  communication  between  the  abdomen  and  tunica  va- 
ginalis is  clofed  ; and,  therefore,  the  peritoneum  is  carried 
down  along  with  the  vifeera,  and  forms  the  hernial  fac.  It 
is  evident,  alfo,  that  the  hernia  mult  be  produced  while  the 
original  tunica  vaginalis  remains  in  the  form  of  a bag  as  high 
as  the  abdominal  ring,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
hernial  fac  and  its  contents,  and  permit  the  fac  to  come  into 
contaCt  with  the  teiticle.  In  the  cafe  deferibed  by  Mr.  Hey, 
the  proper  hernial  fac,  in  confequence  of  its  remaining  con- 
ftantly  in  a pro'apfed  ftate,  had  every  where  contracted  an  ad- 
hefion  to  the  original  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  which  fur- 
rounded  it,  except  at  its  inferior  extremity.  There  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  hernial  fa:  was  fmooth  and  Alining,  as 
the  interior  furface  of  the  tuni;a  vaginalis  is  in  its  natural, 
itate.  The  rupture  was  firft  no  deed  by  the  mother,  when  the 
child  was  about  two  months  old.  Mr.  Hey  apprehends, 
that  as  male  children  are  often  attacked  with  a fcrotal  her- 
nia, in  the  firlt  or  fecond  month  after  birth  ; it  is  probable 
that  the  difeafe  may  often  be  of  this  fpecies  when  it  comes 
on  at  fo  early  a period  of  life.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that 
this  fort  of  rupture  might  not  improperly  be  called  hernia 
infantilis,  as  it  can  only  be  formed  while  the  parts  retain  the 
Itate  peculiar  to  early  infancy. 

An  operator,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  rup- 
ture, might  be  greatly  perplexed,  on  opening  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, to  find  another  hernial  fac  within  it,,  which  would 
Hand  in  need  of  being  divided. 

Analogous  Hernia  to  the  Inguinal  Congenital  in  Females. — 
Small  productions  of  the  peritoneum  have  been  obferved  in- 
women,  extending  through  the  abdominal  ring  over  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  terminating  by  a blind 
extremity  at  the  groin.  Such  proceffes  of  the  peritoneum 
may  be  compared  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  male- 
They  have  been  termed  diverticula.  It  has  not  been  afeer- 
tained  whether  the  upper  part  of  thefe  diverticula  become 
clofed,  like  the  communication  between  the  abdomen  and 
tunica  vaginalis.  They  have  been  obferved  by  Nuck,  Cam- 
per, Le  Cat,  and  Wrifberg,  and  a reference  to  the  works, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  them,  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  Treatise  on  Ruptures.  The  exillence  of  fuch. 
diverticula  may  favour,  hi  a certain  degree,  the  occurrence 
of  a rupture,  which,  were  it  to  happen,  would  bear  an  ana- 
logy to  the  inguinal  congenital  hernia  of  the  male  fub- 
jeCt. 

Umbilical  Hernia,  alfo  named  Exomphalos,  Omphalocele 
isle. — This  hernia,  which  is  lels  common  than  the  inguinal 
and  femoral  ruptures,  affliCta  very  young  infants,  and  like- 
wife 
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wife  women  wliofe  abdominal  parietes  have  often  been  dif- 
tended  by  pregnancy  ; but  it  is  feldom  met  with  in  male 
adults,  or  old  perfons.  In  grown-up  females,  it  was  thought 
by  Petit,  that  the  parts  are  mod  frequently  protruded  at  one 
fide  of  the  umbilicus.  (Traitedes  Mai.  Chirurg.  tom.  ii. 
p.  250.)  But  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
protrufion  ufually  happens  through  that  opening  itfelf. 
.(On  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia,  p.  35.)  In  a late  excel- 
lent work  on  furgery,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  umbilicus  is  a 
Jcind  of  cicatrix,  formed,  in  confequence  of  the  feparation  of 
the  funis,  by  the  contradlion  of  the  parts  with  which  it  was 
continuous,  and  that  it  only  gradually  acquires  the  degree  of 
firmnefs  which  it  lias  in  the  adult  fubjedl.  As  it  is  for  a 
long  while  weaker  than  the  relt  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
it  only  makes  an  inferior  degree  of  refiflance  to  the  vifcera  ; 
but  this  refiltance  increafes  with  age ; and,  as  the  cicatrix 
now  becomes  ftronger  than  the  lurrounding  parts,  it  forms  a 
more  impenetrable  barrier  agaiuft  any  efcape  of  the  bowels, 
prom  thefe  anatomical  fafts,  the  following  pathological  in- 
ferences, which  are  confirmed  by  experience,  are  deducible. 
pil'd  ; that  infancy  is  more  fubjeft  than  any  other  age  to  the 
umbilical  hernia,  itridlly  fo  called,  in  which  the  parts  are 
protruded  through  the  navel.  Secondly  ; that  other  periods 
of  life  are  more  fubjeft  than  infancy  to  falfe  umbilical  hernia*, 
or  to  thofe  which  arife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus. 
CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Defaalt  par  Bichat,  tom.  ii. 
P-  3 15‘ 

The  obfervations,  which  Mr.  Pott  has  left  us  on  the  ex- 
omphalos,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  exceedingly  accurate, 
pie  takes  notice,  that  this  fpecies  of  hernia,  like  others, 

“ has  for  its  general  contents,  a portion  of  inteltine,  or 
omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbilical  ruptures,  the  quan- 
tity of  omentum  is  fometimes  very  great. 

Mr.  Ranby  fays,  that-  he  found  two  ells  and  a half  of 
inteiline  in  one  of  thefe,  with  about  a third  part  of  the 
ftomach,  all  adhering  together. 

“ Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Nourfe  found  the  liver  in  the  fac 
of  an  umbilical  hernia;  and  Bolmius  fays  that  he  did  alfo. 

“ But  whatever  are  the  contents,  they  are  originally 
contained  in  the  fac,  formed  'by  the  protrufion  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

“ In  recent  and  fmall  ruptures,  this  fac  is  very  vifible  ; 
but  in  old,  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the  knot 
of  the  navel,  by  the  preffure  and  weight  of  the  contents,  and 
is  not  always  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; which  is  the  reafon  why 
it  has  by  fome  been  doubted  whether  this  kind  of  rupture 
lias  a hernial  fac  or  not. 

“ Infants  are  very  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe,  in  a fmall  de- 
gree, from  the  feparation  of  the  funiculus;  but  in  general 
they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  ftrength,  or  are  eaiily 
cured  by  wearing  a proper  bandage.  It  is  of  Hill  more 
confequence  to  get  this  diforder  cured  in  females,  even  than 
in  males,  that  its  return,  when  they  are  become  adult,  and 
pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  pofllble  ; for  at  this 
time  it  often  happens,  from  the  too  great  dillention  ol  the 
belly,  or  from  unguarded  motion  when  the  parts  are  upon 
the  11  retch.  During  geftation,  it  is  often  very  troublefome, 
but  after  delivery,  if  the  contents  have  contracted  no  adhe- 
iion,  they  will  often  return,  and  may  be  kept  in  their  place 
by  a proper  bandage. 

“ If  fuch  bandage  was  always  put  on  in  time,  and  worn 
conftantly,  the  difeafe  might  in  general  be  kept  within  mo- 
derate bounds,  and  fome  of  the  very  terrible  confequencCs 
which  often  attend  it  might  be  prevented.  The  woman 
who  has  the  fmallelt  degree  of  it,  and  who  from  her  age 
and  fituation  has  reafon  to  expeft  children  after  its  appear- 
ance, fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  it  retrained. 
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“ In  fome  the  entrance  of  the  fac  is  large,  and  the  parts 
eafily  reducible  ; in  others  they  are  difficult,  and  in  fome 
abfolutely  irreducible.  Of  the  lait  kind  many  have  been 
fufpended  for  years  in  a proper  bag,  and  have  given  little  or 
no  trouble.  They  who  are  afflicted  with  this  diforder,  who 
are  advanced  in  life,  and  in  whom  it  is  large,  are  generally 
fubjeCI  to  colics,  diarrhoeas,  and,  if  the  inteftinal  canal  be 
at  all  obftruCIed,  to  very  troublefome  vomitings.  (Hence 
patients  are  often  fuppofed  to  labour  under  a ftri&ure,  when 
they  really  do  not. ) It  therefore  behoves  fuch  to  take  great 
care  to  keep  that  tube  as  clean  and  free  as  pofiible,  and  nei- 
ther to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  likely  to  make  any  diflurbance 
in  that  part.”  See  Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  ii. 

An  umbilical  hernia,  at  its  commencement,  is  of  a roundifh 
conical  form  ; but  when  it  is  large,  and  has  exifled  a con- 
fiderable  time,  the  portion,  which  is  molt  diftant  from  the 
navel,  becomes  broader  and  more  expanded,  fo  that  the 
tumour  has  the  appearance  of  hanging  by  a kind  of  pedicle. 
The  protruded  parts  naturally  tend  downwards,  the  open- 
ing into  the  abdomen  being  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fwelling,  and  not  at  its  middle.  When  the  tumour  is 
negledted,  it  attains  an  enormous  fize,  defeending  to  the 
os  pubis,  and  even  over  the  pudenda,  incapacitating  the 
patient  for  active  exertion,  and  forming  a conllant  fource  of 
inteftinal  complaints.  When  the  patient  is  fat,  the  rupture 
may  extend  between  the  integuments  and  mufcles,  without 
caufing  any  external  fwelling.  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  389. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  many  eminent  furgeons,  that  the 
exomphalos  is  deilitute  of  a hernial  fac.  Dionis,  De  la  Faye, 
Garengeot,  and  J.  L.  Petit,  maintain  fuch  an  opinion.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  umbilical  hernia,  like  mod  other  ruptures, 
always  has  originally  a hernial  fac,  which,  however,  is  often 
exceedingly  thin,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  mufcles. 
We  have  feen,  that  Pott  had  more  accurate  information,  and 
that  he  fubferibed  to  the  fentiment,  which  is  now  univer- 
fally  adopted,  that  the  exomphalos  invariably  has  at  firft  a 
peritoneal  inveftment.  There  are  feveral  circumftanccs, 
which  contributed  to  the  miftake,  that  the  umbilical  hernia 
had  no  hernial  fac.  Firlt,  it  is  not  unufual  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  umbilical  veffels  perforate  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
thereby  rendered  imperfect  juft  behind  the  navel.  This 
notion  admits  of  being  eaiily  refuted,  by  a reference  to  more 
correct  anatomy.  Secondly,  it  is  actually  a fadt,  that,  in 
particular  examples,  the  fac  is  in  fome  places  abforbed,  or 
lacerated,  fo  as  to  allow  of  a protrufion  of  its  contents,  and 
threaten,  from  this  caufe,  a double  ftricture.  Two  fuch 
examples  have  been  feen  by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper ; but  they 
are  the  only  cafes  where  he  ever  faw  the  fac  at  all  de- 
ficient. Even  where  the  fac  is  wanting  at  a part  ol  the 
fwelling,  in  confequence  of  the  abforption  occalioncd  by 
the  prclfure  of  the  vifccra,  the  deficiency  only  exifts  at  a 
diftance  from  the  navel,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  opening, 
veftiges  of  the  exiftence  of  a hernial  fac  may  in  general  be 
plainly  traced. 

Although  the  advice,  delivered  to  us  by  many  writers, 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  the  divifion  of  the  contain- 
ing parts  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  is  generally  founded  on  the 
erroneous  opinion  of  there  being  no  hernial  lac,  yet,  fince  the 
coverings  of  this  rupture  are  frequently  very  thin,  the  coun- 
fel  is  not  to  be  difregarded.  Indeed,  in  fome  inllances,  the 
integuments  and  hernial  fac  are  infeparably  confounded  to- 
gether on  the  forepart  of  the  fwelling.  The  vifcera  have 
likewife  been  repeatedly  feen  adhering  to  the  integuments, 
where  a part  of  the  hernial  fac  had  been  deftroyed  by  ab- 
forption. See  Arnaud  on  Hernia,  p.  323.  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  de  Chir,  tom.  ii.  p.  590.  Monro  on  Crural  Her- 
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nia,  p.  24.  Cooper  on  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia, 
P-  37- 

WhuJi  the  contents  of  an  exomphalos  are  free  from  ad- 
hefions,  they  may  in  general  be  eafdy  reduced,  on  the  pa- 
tient being  placed  in  a recumbent  pofture,  and  proper  pref- 
fure  made  on  the  tumour.  The  protrufion  is  then  to  be 
prevented  from  taking  place  again  by  the  incefi'ant  employ- 
ment of  a fuitable  trufs.  The  truffles  for  the  exomphalos 
will  be  defcribcd  in  a future  volume  of  this  work.  (See 
Truss.  ) Patients,  afflidted  with  umbilical  ruptures,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  more  troubled  with  occafional  vomiting,  flatu- 
lence, and  colic  complaints,  than  happens  with  regard  to 
perfons  labouring  under  other  kinds  of  hernia.  For  this 
reafon,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  eat  fuch  food  as 
is  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

An  irreducible  exotnphalos  of  moderate  fize  may  fome- 
times  be  prevented  from  becoming  larger,  by  the  ufe  of  a 
trufs  with  a hollow  pad  ; but  when  the  fwelling  is  large, 
its  increafe  can  only  be  reftrained  by  fufpending  it  in 
bandages,  palled  under  it  and  over  the  (boulders. 

The  opening,  through  which  the  protruded  bowels  pafs, 
being  generally  capacious,  the  exomphalos  is  feldom  ltran- 
gulated,  though  fymptoms,  bearing  a near  refemblancc  to 
thofe  ot  an  incarcerated  hernia,  are  not  unfrequent.  As 
we  have  already  Hated,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  afflidted  with 
violent  colic  complaints,  which  can  only  be  diltinguifhed 
from  the  confequences  of  llrangulation  by  the  attentive  and 
judicious  furgeon.  Such  diferimination,  however,  is  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  the  patient,  fince  the  performance 
of  an  operation  unneceflarily  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  the 
diforder  fo  ferioufly  as  to  prove  fatal.  We  earneltly  enjoin, 
therefore,  the  admirers  of  operative  ftirgery  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a hurry  with  their  fcalpels;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  fully  impreffled  with  the  fa&s,  that  an  exomphalos  is 
not  often  Itrangulated,  and  that  operations  done  on  this 
fpecies  of  rupture  have  been  attended  with  notorious  ill 
fuccefs.  Hence,  before  having  recourfe  to  the  knife,  let 
the  furgeon  perlifl;  a prudent  time  in  trying  well  the  effeCl  of 
mild,  aperient,  and  laxative  glyfters.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
fudden  enlargement  of  the  fwelling,  and  the  painful  in- 
flamed Hate  of  the  hernia,  will  clearly  indicate  that  the 
difeafe  is  ftrangulated.  Hence  the  fame  methods  fliould  be 
tried,  which  have  been  recommended  for  incarcerated  herniie 
in  general,  before  the  operation.  When  the  operation  is  to 
be  done,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened  with  much  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  the  ftridlure  divided  with  a probe-pointed  biltoury 
diredly  upwards,  in  the  courfe  of  the  linea  alba.  Some 
furgeons  content  themfelves  with  making  one  longitudinal 
incilion  through  the  integuments ; others  pra&ife  two, 
which  together  rcfemble  the  letter  T inverted.  We  per- 
fectly coincide  with  Mr.  Aflley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence on  the  propriety  of  avoiding  to  lay  open  a large  umbi- 
lical hernia.  When  the  rupture  at  all  exceeds  a moderate 
fize,  this  gentleman  recommends  either  dividing  the  ftridture, 
without  opening  the  fac,  or  only  cutting  the  latter  part  fuf- 
ficiently  to  allow  the  llriClure  to  be  dilated.  This  will  per- 
mit the  return  of  the  parts,  if  they  arc  not  adherent,  and,  if 
adhefions  fliould  have  formed,  the  immediate  caufe  of  danger, 
the  llrangulation,  is  removed.  Two  cafes,  operated  upon  in 
this  manner  by  Mr.  Aflley  Cooper,  are, ftrongly  in  favour  of 
the  plan.  On  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia,  p.  51 — 55. 

Of  the  Umbilical  Hernia  in  Children. — Young  infants  are 
often  afflicted  with  umbilical  ruptures,  the  protrufion  taking 
place  before  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel  has  acquired  fufficient 
ilrmnefs.  It  was  afeertained  by  Default  that  fuch  hernite 
are  moil  liable  to  happen  in  the  fecond,  third,  and.  fourth 
mouths  after  birth.  The  bowels,  being  then  pufhed  agairdl 


the  aperture  dilate  it,  and,  carrying  before  them  a procefs  of 
the  peritoneum,  produce  a fmall  tumour,  which  by  degrees 
becomes  larger,  and  poffefflcs  the  ordinary  characters  of  a 
rupture.  The  protruded  parts  generally  prevent  the  um- 
bilicus from  contracting  and  clofing,  although,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  llrong  tendency  of  this  aperture  to  become 
obliterated,  the  procefs  of  contradlion  occafionally  overcomes 
the  reiiftance  of  the  prolapfed  vifeera,  and  a fpontaneous  cure 
of  the  hernia  is  the  refult.  Two  cafes,  proving  this  fadt, 
are  recorded  in  CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default  par 
Bichat,  tom.  ii.  p.  318.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however, 
that  this  is  the  common  courfe  of  things.  In  almoil  all 
cafes,  unafTilled  nature  is  incapable  of  accomplifhing  a cure  ; 
the  tumour  grows  larger  and  larger,  and  the  opening,  as  the 
child  increafes  in  years,  lofes  all  difpolition  to  contradl. 

In  very  young  children  a radical  cure  of  the  umbilical 
hernia  may  be  ealily  effeCted,  while  in  adults  this  defirable 
objedl  is  nearly  impoflible.  In  infants,  indeed,  a cure  may 
be  brought  about  by  merely  preventing  the  vifeera,  for  a 
time,  from  being  protruded,  and  from  refilling  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  opening  to  become  Ihut  up. 

Comprefiion  and  the  ligature  are  the  only  two  effeClual 
and  rational  methods  of  curing  the  umbilical  hernia;  ot 
young  fubjedls.  The  laft  of  thefe  plans  is  the  moll  ancient, 
having  been  firft  pradtifed  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by 
the  immortal  Cclfus.  Mr.  Pott  has  ftrongly  cxprelfed  his 
difapprobation  of  the  ligature,  as  a means  of  curing  the 
exomphalos.  But  we  lhall  find,  in  the  writings  of  Default, 
many  weighty  fadls  and  obfervations  in  its  favour.  Every 
one,  however,  mull  allow  that  the  pradlice  is  unjuftifiable  on 
adults,  who  mull  be  content  with  the  comprefiion  of  a trufs. 
Comprefiion  was  what  Putt  recommended  even  for  young 
fubjedls,  in  whom  a cure  may,  in  this  way,  be  often  ac- 
complifhed  when  the  tumour  is  fmall,  and  the  bandage  is 
worn  a fufficient  length  of  time.  Should  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment be  preferred,  the  furgeon,  after  reducing  the  vifeera, 
is  to  apply  to  the  opening  a piece  of  cork  or  ivory,  or  any 
other  convex  folid  body  adapted  to  the  aperture.  The  fub- 
llance  employed  S then  to  be  maintained  in  its  place  by  a 
round  bit  of  adhefive  plaller,  and  a belt  or  bandage  round 
the  trunk.  The  belt  ought  to  be  broader  in  front,  and 
quilted,  in  order  that  it  may  not  wrinkle  nor  flip  about.  It 
is  always  to  be  well  remembered,  that,  if  a radical  cure  be 
aimed  at,  it  is  elfential  that  an  occafional  protrufion  of  the 
vifeera  be  never  fuffered  ; and  therefore,  whenever  the  band- 
age is  Ihifted,  the  parts  mull  be  carefully  kept  up  at  the 
time  with  the  finger.  W e lhall  not  enter  into  the  feveral 
objections  urged  by  Default  againll  the  treatment  by  com- 
preffion.  Such  practitioners  as  wilh  to  confider  them  will 
find  them  detailed  by  Bichat,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  not 
of  a trivial  nature.  On  one  fide,  we  lhall  find  that  the  be- 
neficial effeCts  of  comprefiion  have  alone  been  taken  into  the 
fcale,  while  its  failures  and  inconveniencies  have  been  totally 
loll  light  of.  If  we  look  the  other  way,  it  will  quickly  be 
difeovered  that  the  ligature,  which  is  employed  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  prefents  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  well  authenticated 
cures,  which,  in  Default’s  praCtice,  amounted  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  practice,  you  might 
fee  many  perfons  bringing  to  his  public  confultations  their 
children,  which  were  immediately  operated  on  without  any 
preparation,  carried  home  immediately  afterwards,  and 
brought  the  next,  and  every  following  day,  to  be  drelfed,  till 
the  cure  was  complete. 

To  thefe  confiderations  are  to  be  added  other  motives, 
which  are  perhaps  not  immaterial.  The  children  of  the 
poor  may  be  cured  in  an  hopital,  by  the  ligature,  in  the 
(pace  of  a few  days  j but  when  comprefiion  is  adopted,  the 
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parents  are  frequently  put  to  repeated  expence,  as  the  band- 
age wears  out,  and  to  additional  lofs  from  the  time  con- 
fumed  in  paying  the  neceflary  attentions. 

The  ancients  had  different  modes  of  applying  the  ligature, 
but  what  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  may  be  referred  to  two 
different  proccfTes.  One  confided  in  reducing  the  parts,  and 
afterwards  tying  the  integuments  and  fac,  without  opening 
the  latter  at  all.  In  the  other,  an  incifion  was  made  in  the 
fac,  either  before  or  after  tying  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fure  that  no  piece  of  inteftine  was,  or  could  become  ftran- 
gulated  in  the  ligature.  Celfus  adopted  the  firft  plan.  Paulus 
jEgineta  preferred  the  fecond,  and  was  imitated  by  all  the 
Arabian  phyficians,  and  their  fucceffors.  Avicenna,  Albu- 
cafis,  and  Guy  de  Chauliac,  give  us  proofs  of  this  in  their 
feveral  works. 

Experience  foon  decides  which  of  thefe  modes  of  operating 
ought  to  be  chofen.  One  is  lefs  painful,  and  equally  fafe  ; 
for  one  foon  becomes  habituated  to  afcertaining  whether 
there  is  dill  any  inteftine  in  the  fac  by  rubbing  the  oppoftte 
fides  of  this  bag  againft  each  other.  The  other,  which  is 
unnecelfarily  cruel,  increafes  the  pain,  without  making  the 
method  at  all  more  certainly  fuccefsful.  The  latter  has  been 
ufually  adopted,  and  Pare,  who  has  deferibed  it,  does  not  even 
mention  the  former.  Latterly,  fome  variations  in  the  plan 
of  operating  were  made.  Some  ftmply  tied  the  bafe  of  the 
tumour  ; others  pafled  through  it  one  or  two  needles,  armed 
with  ligatures,  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  fuch  ligatures  in  a 
better  manner,  and  even  making,  for  this  purpofe,  a circular 
incifion  for  the  lodgment  of  them.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
Arabian  praftice  that  we  meet  with  this  cruel  proceeding, 
which  was  alfo  ufelefs,  as  the  ligature  was  never  known  to 
fail  when  properly  applied.  Pare  alfo  deferibes  it ; but 
Saviard,  the  only  modern  who  has  pradlifed  the  ligature, 
rejedled  it,  and  followed  the  plan  long  ago  advifedby  Celfus. 
Sabatier  feems  to  recommend,  in  his  work  on  the  operations, 
both  plans  indifferently,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  circular 
incifion.  Default’s  method,  which  much  refembles  that  of 
Saviard,  is  Ample,  and  attended  with  little  pain.  In  fhort, 
it  is  the  following  : 

The  child,  on  whom  the  operation  is  to  be  done,  mull  be 
placed  on  its  back,  with  its  thighs  a little  bent,  and  its  head 
inclined  towards  the  cheft.  The  furgeon  is  to  reduce  the 
protruded  parts  forming  the  tumour,  and  to  hold  them  fo 
with  his  finger  at  the  fame  time  that  he  raifes  the  hernial 
fac,  and  rubs  its  fides  between  his  fingers,  fo  as  to  be  fure 
that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  it.  Being  certain  that  the 
parts  which  he  lifts  up  are  only  the  fkin  and  fac,  he  is  to 
diredl  an  afiiftant  to  furround  their  bafe  feveral  times  with  a 
waxed  ligature  of  middling  fize,  each  turn  being  lied  with 
a double  knot,  in  fuch  a manner  as  only  to  occafion  little 
pain.  The  tumour,  thus  tied,  is  to  be  covered  with  lint, 
which  is  to  be  fupported  with  one  or  two  compreffes,  and 
a circular  bandage,  fecured  with  a fcapulary.  A flight  fwell- 
ing  commonly  takes  place  in  the  conftridled  parts  by  the 
following  day,  juft  as  a polypus  fwells  after  its  bafe  has 
been  tied. 

No  pain  accompanies  this  tumefadlion,  which  is  itfelf  often 
fcarcely  perceptible,  as  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  the  firft 
cafe  of  this  operation,  related  in  the  Parifian  Journal.  On 
the  fecond  or  third  day  the  parts  fhrink,  and  then  the  ligature 
becomes  loofe,  fo  that  a frefh  one  mull  now  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft, 'taking  care  to  draw  it  a 
little  more  tightly.  The  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  incrcafed 
by  the  inflammation  which  the  conftridlion  of  the  ligature 
has  already  produced,  ufually  renders  this  fecond  ligature 
more  painful.  After  the  operation  the  fame  drefiings  as 
before  are  to  be  applied.  The  tumour  foon  becomes  dif- 


coloured,  livid,  and  fmaller.  A third  ligature,  put  on  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  preceding  ones,  entirely  obftrudts  the 
circulation  in  it.  The  part  turns  black  and  flaccid,  and 
commonly  falls  off  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  A fmall 
ulcer  is  left,  which,  being  properly  drefled,  very  foon  heals, 
and  leaves  a cicatrix  fufficiently  llrong  to  refill  the  impulfe 
occafioned  by  coughing,  or  other  efforts  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  For  two  or  three  months,  however,  after  the 
Operation,  the  child  (hould  wear  a circular  bandage,  in  order 
to  prevent,  with  ftill  more  certainty,  the  vifeera  from  being 
propelled  againft  the  cicatrix,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  procefs 
of  nature,  which  is  now  producing  a gradual  clofure  of 
the  umbilical  opening.  Numerous  cafes  might  here  be  ad- 
duced in  confirmation  of  the  above  pradlice  ; but  feveral 
(nine)  are  already  publifhed  in  the  Parifian  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. The  relation  of  others  here  would  only  prolong  our 
obfervations  in  a fruitlefs  manner.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  fince  thofe  alluded  to  were  publifhed.  Default  has 
pra&ifed  an  infinite  number  of  operations  of  this  fort  with 
equal  fuccefs  ; that,  every  week,  many  children  were  brought 
by  their  mothers  into  the  amphitheatre,  where  he  publicly 
delivered  his  left  tires  ; that  here  the  ligature  was  applied  in 
the  prefence  of  all  his  pupils  ; and  that  children,  thus  ope- 
rated  upon,  were  carried  home,  and  brought  back  every  day 
to  be  drefled  till  the  cure  was  completed. 

But  one  may  doubt  (fays  Sabatier)  quoting  the  article 
in  the  journal,  where  Default  treats  of  the  prefent  difeafe, 
whether  the  infants  got  rid  of  the  hernia,  as  it  might  have 
returned  fome  time  afterwards.  Numerous  fafts  remove  this 
doubt ; for  feveral  of  the  fttbjefts  were  brought  to  Default’s 
public  confultation  for  other  difeafes  a long  while  after 
they  had  been  operated  upon,  and  the  great  number  of 
ftudents,  who  examined  them,  all  acknowledgedthat  the  ring 
was  completely  obliterated,  and  there  was  no  impulfe  of  the 
vifeera  in  coughing,  fneezing,  & c.  Other  children,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  furgeons  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  have  re- 
mained perfectly  cured  of  their  umbilical  herniae,  bv  the 
operation  which  Default  has  revived.  Bichat  is  acquainted 
with  two  young  fubjefts,  who  were  operated  on  four  years 
ago,  and  have  fince  had  no  relapfe 

The  operation  is  almoft  certainly  fuccefsful  in  young 
infants  ; but  it  becomes  lefs  fo  in  proportion  as  their  age 
increafes.  Bichat  relates  three  cafes,  which  tend  to  ftiew  that 
fuccefs  may  be  completely  obtained  at  the  age  of  a year  and 
a half  ; that  the  cure  is  difficult  when  the  child  is  four  years 
old,  and  impoffible  when  it  is  nine.  Several  other  opera- 
tions, done  too  late,  have  had  the  fame  refult.  See  CEuvres 
Chirurgicales  de  Default  par  Bichat,  Mcmoire  fur  la  Herniae 
Ombilicale  des  Enfans,  tom.  2. 

Of  the  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — Under  this  head 
authors  comprehend  cafes  in  which  the  funis  umbilicalis 
ends  in  a bag,  containing  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifeera 
and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  belly  by  an  open- 
ing at  the  navel.  The  term  congenital  is  here  employed  with 
ft  rift  propriety,  as  the  difeafe  aftually  exiits  at  the  time  of 
birth  ; but,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  obferves,  this  form  of  the  com- 
plaint ought  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  to  be  called  a rupture,  as 
it  happens  from  an  original  deficiency  in  the  formation  of 
the  part,  the  fituation  of  the  fetus  in  the  uterus,  and  the 
abfence  of  refpiration  making  the  fuppofition,  that  a hernia 
could  happen  before  birth,  altogether  abfurd.  The  dillen- 
tion  of  the  funis  fometimes  renders  its  external  coat  fo  tran- 
fparent  that  the  folds  of  the  fmall  inteftines  can  be  clearly 
difeerned  through  it. 

In  one  example,  where  the  tumour  was  of  the  bulk  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  Mr.  Hey  reduced  the  inteftine,  and  defired  an 
affiftant  to  hold  the  funis  comprefled  fo  near  to  the  abdomen 
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that  the  bowel  could  not  Hip  into  the  hernial  fac.  He 
procured  fome  plailter  fpread  upon  leather,  which  was  cut 
into  circular  pieces,  and  thefe  were  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a conical  form.  This  comprefs  was  put  over  the  navel,  after 
the  Ikin  on  each  fide  of  the  aperture  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  and  one  lip  placed  a little  over  the  other.  He  then 
put  round  the  child’s  abdomen  a linen  belt,  and  laid  upon  the 
navel  a thick,  circular,  quilted  part. 

This  bandage  kept  the  inteitine  fecurely  within  the  ab- 
domen, and  was  occafionally  renewed.  The  funis  was  de- 
tached about  a week  after  birth,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight  from  that  time,  the  aperture  at  the  navel  was  fo 
far  contracted,  that  the  crying  of  the  child,  when  the  bandage 
was  removed,  did  not  caufe  the  lealt  protrufion.  The  ufe 
of  the  bandage,  however,  was  continued  a little  longer. 

When  the  quantity  of  protruded  bowels  is  very  great,  not 
much  hope  of  a cure  can  be  indulged  ; but,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  furgeon  to  reduce  the  parts,  and 
do  his  utmoft  for  the  infant's  prefervation.  Mr.  Hey  re- 
lates two  cafes,  in  which  he  found  enormous  portions  of  the 
inteftinal  canal  thus  protruded.  Although  he  fucceeded  in 
reducing  the  vifeera,  the  children  did  not  furvive  the  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  Mr.  Allley  Cooper’s  valuable  work 
on  hernia,  we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Hamilton  has  ufually 
met  with  about  two  cafes  of  the  hernia  congenita  umbilica- 
lis  annually,  during  the  fpace  of  feventeen  years.  This  lalt 
gentleman,  after  reducing  the  contents  of  the  fwelling,  and 
applying  a tight  ligature  round  its  bafe,  brought  the  edges 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  together,  by  means  of  two 
filver  pins,  and  ftrips  of  lticking-plalter.  In  this  way,  a 
complete  cure  was  accomplilhed  in  a few  days. 

As  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  this  dif- 
eafe treated,  wc  cannot  offer  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  two  plans  above  deferibed.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  moll  favourably  of  Mr.  Hey’s,  as 
being  moll  Ample,  and  attended  with  no  pain. 

Ventral  Hernia. — The  term  ventral  is  extended  to  all  fuch 
ruptures  as  happen  at  any  other  parts  of  the  abdomen  be- 
fides  the  abdominal  ring,  under  the  crural  arch,  and  at  the 
navel.  Their  molt  frequent  lituation  is  in  the  courfe  of  the 
linea  alba,  fomewhere  between  the  enlifortn  cartilage  and 
the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis.  They  more  commonly  oc- 
cur below  than  above  the  umbilicus,  in  confequence  of  the 
interfpace  of  the  reCti  mufcles  being  more  confiderable  below 
this  cicatrix.  The  weight  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  operates 
chiefly  at  the  lower  part,  in  which  lituation,  alfo,  the  apo- 
neurofis  of  the  reCti  mufcles  is  faid  to  be  weakeft,  and  molt 
apt  to  give  way.  But,  ventral  ruptures  arc  not  conlined  to  the 
linea  alba ; fometimes  they  happen  in  the  linea  femi-lunaris, 
or  between  the  falfe  ribs  and  the  os  ilium. 

When  the  hernia  happens  in  the  linea  alba,  a foft  and  com- 
preflible  tumour  makes  its  appearance  at  the  middle  of  the 
forepart  of  the  belly.  Its  lhape  is  in  general  oblong  ; its 
fixe  various.  When  the  difeafe  acquires  an  exceedingly 
large  fize,  it  might  receive  the  appellation,  fo  much  ufed  by 
the  French,  of  “eventration,”  though  this  term  is  perhaps 
more  properly  referved  for  hernise  which  depend  upon  a re- 
laxation of  a large  portion  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  cafes  where  the  greater  part  of  the  vifeera  arc 
protruded. 

In  certain  inltances,  thefe  eventrations  are  the  con- 
Cequence  of  repeated  pregnancies.  In  this  way,  the 
forepart  of  the  abdomen  has  been  obferved  to  be  fo 
completely  weakened  (the  effeCt  of  reiterated  diltention',  as 
to  form  a bag,  which  defeended  over  the  thighs,  and  con- 
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tained  not  only  the  omentum  and  mafs  of  inteflines,  but  even 
the  gravid  uterus  itfelf. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  radical  cure  of  this  fort  of  rupture 
mull  be  difficult,  fmee  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  reftore  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  the  tone  which  they  have  loft.  The 
treatment  is  rellriCted  to  advifing  the  patient  to  wear  broad, 
elaftic  belts,  or  a wide  fufpenfory,  in  the  event  of  the 
fwelling  hanging  down  over  the  thighs.  When  a common 
ventral  rupture  happens  in  the  linea  alba,  it  fhould  be 
reduced,  and  then  kept  up  with  the  fame  fort  of  trufs  as  is 
employed  for  the  exomphalos.  See  Truss. 

Eventrations  can  hardly  become  ftrangulated,  though  bad 
and  fatal  fymptoms  may  be  occaiionedby  an  accumulation 
of  inteftinal  matter,  and  by  obltruCtion  in  fome  part  of 
the  protruded  vifeera.  This  flate  has  been  called  by  the 
French  “ engouement.”  See  Richeraud’s  Nofographie  Chi- 
rurg.  tom.  iii.  p.  405. 

The  occurrence  of  what  is  ordinarily  underftood  by  ven- 
tral ruptures,  has  been  referred  to  apertures  exifling  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  blood- 
veffels  and  nerves.  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  has  regard- 
ed this  explanation  as,  at  belt,  but  very  doubtful.  ° He 
notices,  that  ventral  hernias  fometimes  take  place  fuddenly, 
from  a confiderable  bodily  exertion,  and  with  a fenfe  of  lace- 
ration. He  conceives,  that  in  making  efforts,  fome  part 
may  often  be  aClually  torn,  fo  as  to  give  rife  to  the  rup- 
ture. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  ftated  to  be  ge- 
nerally followed  by  hernioe.  A cafe  of  this  kind  was  ob- 
ferved by  Mr.  Wardrop.  (See  Cooper,  part  2.  p.  60.) 
Ventral  ruptures  are  likewife  faid  to  be  fometimes  a confe- 
quence of  abfeeffes  of  the  belly,  blows  on  this  part, 
&c. 

The  ventral  Itemize,  occafionally  obferved  near  the  fero- 
biculus  cordis,  have  been  called  by  the  French  Itemize  of  the 
ftomach,  from  an  opinion  that  a portion  of  this  organ  was 
contained  in  them.  They  are  ufually  attended  with  lloma- 
chic  complaints  ; but  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that  the  ito- 
mach  has  never  been  feen  in  fuch  a rupture. 

Ventral  ruptures  are  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  Itemize  in  general.  They  ffiould  always  be  reduced, 
if  poffible,  and  kept  up  with  a trufs.  They  are  feldom 
ftrangulated,  though  fometimes  attended  with  naufea,  indi- 
geftion,  &c.  Should  they  become  incarcerated,  the  treat- 
ment ought  to  be  like  what  has  been  advifed  for  other  rup- 
tures, and,  when  reduction  cannot  be  accomplilhed  without 
an  operation,  this  muff  be  performed  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  is  done  in  cafes  of  exomphalos.  Suppofmg  the  her- 
nia to  be  fituated  in  the  courfe  of  the  linea  alba,  the  AriClure 
may  be  divided  directly  upwards. 

Hernia  of  the  Bladder , or  Cyjlocele. — A hernia  of  thi* 
kind  differs  materially  from  ordinary  cafes,  fmee  there  is  no 
hernial  fac,  and  the  difeafe  rather  confifts  of  an  elongation, 
than  a difplacement  of  the  bladder.  The  impoffibility  of  a 
complete  difplacement  mult,  indeed,  be  immediVely  obvious, 
on  reflecting  how  firmly  this  organ  is  fixed  to  the  perineum 
and  os  pubis. 

When,  in  a perfon  fubjeCt  to  retentions  of  urine,  the 
bladder  is  much  dilated,  riling  above  the  pubes,  it  ac- 
quires a fituation  behind  the  abdominal  ring,  without  auy  in- 
terpofition  of  the  peritoneum.  In  this  Hate,  the  lealt  effort 
may  bring  on  an  elongation  of  the  diltended  bladder  through 
that  opening.  Thus,  a kind  of  appendage  to  this  organ  is 
formed,  which  may  reach  more  or  lefs  downwards.  In 
molt  inltances  it  defeends  no  lower  than  the  groin  ; occa. 
fionally  it  paffes  into  the  ferotum.  Whcn-a  .couiiderable  por- 
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tion  -of  the  urinary  bladder  is  protruded,  its  fundus  and 
pofterior  furface  are  dragged  towards  the  ring,  and  even  pafs 
through  this  apeiture,  together  with  the  peritoneum,  which 
covers  them. 

The  portion  of  this  membrane,  which  is  thus  drawn  out 
by  the  protruded  part  of  the  bladder,  and  follows  it,  compofes 
a pouch,  into  which  the  omentum  and  bowels  efcape,  fo  that 
a cyftocele  is  very  commonly  complicated  with  an  ordinary 
inguinal  hernia. 

A hernia  of  the  bladder  is  characterized  by  a foft,  oblong, 
fluctuating  tumour,  fituated  in  the  bend  of  the  groin  ; it 
makes  its  firft  appearance  near  the  abdominal  ring,  and  gra- 
dually increafes  in  fize  by  defcending  more  and  more  towards 
the  fcrotum.  The  fvvelling  is  made  to  difappear  by  com- 
preffion  ; it  becomes  larger  when  the  patient  holds  his  water  ; 
but  diminifhes  and  entirely  fubfides  when  he  makes  fuch  eva- 
cuation. The  lall  circumftance  unequivocally  diftinguifhes 
the  difeafe  from  the  encylted  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic 
cord,  while  the  feel  of  fluctuation  exhibits  its  difference  from 
an  enterocele.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered  that  cyltocele 
feldom  affliCls  perfons  unlefs  they  have  been  often  troubled 
with  retentions  of  urine.  The  patient  in  general  makes  water 
more  frequently  than  natural. 

Befides  this  fort  of  hernia  of  the  bladder,  there  are  cafes 
on  record,  where  portions  of  this  vifcus  have  been  protruded 
under  the  crural  arch,  and  in  the  perineum  and  vagina 

Were  a furgeon  called  to  a cyftocele  in  a very  recent  ftate, 
he  fhottld  endeavour  to  reduce  the  protruded  part,  and  keep 
it  up  with  a trufs.  In  ahnoft  all  cafes,  however,  the  cafe 
is  irreducible,  in  confequence  of  the  prolapfed  part  being 
firmly  adherent  in  its  unnatural  pofltion.  The  fluid  which  it 
contains  can  alone  be  made  to  return.  In  this  circumftance 
Richeraud  and  other  writers  Apeak  of  deftroying  all  commu- 
nication between  the  cavity  of  the  pouch  and  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  bladder  by  compreflion.  But  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  this  projeCl  feem  very  queftionable,  audit  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  all  that  can  be  rationally  done  is  to  advife 
the  patient  to  wear  a fufpenfory  bandage,  which  will  ferve 
to  reftrain  the  increafe  of  the  fuelling. 

A cyftocele  cannot  be  attended  with  ftranjulation,  except 
when  complicated  with  an  inteftinal  or  omental  hernia.  In 
fuch  a cafe,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  making  an 
opening  unnceeffarily  into  the  bladder. 

The  hernia  of  the  bladder  is  exceedingly  uncommon 
under  the  crural  arch.  Verdier  has  recorded  an  inftance 
in  the  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  ii.  p.  23. 

Calculi  have  often  been  obferved  in  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  bladder.  They  may  be  fafely  extracted  through  an 
incifion  made  for  the  purpofe.  Acad,  de  Chirurg.  tom.  ii. 
p.  11  — 13. 

It  is  afferted  that  protrufions  of  the  bladder  may  happen 
between  the  fibres  of  the  elevatores  ani,  when  torn  by  a 
violent  abduCtion  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  caie  could 
only  be  treated  by  compreflion. 

Perineal  Hernia. — The  records  of  furgery  furnifh  us  with 
examples  of  hernias,  which  have  occurred  at  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  pelvis.  In  meu,  the  vifeera  are  protruded 
between  the  bladder  and  re&um  ; in  women,  between  the 
reCtum  and  vagina.  As  the  part,  where  the  peritoneum  is  re- 
flected from  the  reCtum  to  the  vagina,  or  bladder,  is  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  peritoneum,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend,  that  a protrufion  may  exift,  without  forming 
any  external  fwelling.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  hernia 
can  only  be  diftinguiihed  in  men  b.y  examining  within  the 
reCtum  ; in  women,  the  difeafe  may  be  detected  both  in  this 
way,  and  by  feeling  within  the  vagina. 
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The  contents  of  perineal  hemix  have  been  inteftine,  or  « 
part  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  fwelling  becomes  larger 
and  more  tenfe  in  the  ereCt  pofition,  or  when  the  patient 
holds  his  breath  ; fmaller  or  lofter  when  he  lies  down,  and 
diiappears  entirely  on  preflure.  It  produces  various  inteftinal 
complaints.  In  men,  it  muft  conftantly  irritate  and  prefs 
upon  the  bladder.  When  this  laft  vifcus  is  protruded,  the 
fymptoms  peculiar  to  cyftocele  will  prevail. 

The  reduction  of  the  perineal  hernia  is  bell  accompliflied 
with  the  aid  of  a finger  introduced  into  the  reChum  or  va- 
gina. The  parts  are  to  be  prevented  from  defcending  again 
by  means  of  the  T bandage,  which  is  to  be  applied  over  a 
fuitable  comprefs  of  ivory,  or  fofter  materials,  placed  on  the 
perineum.  In  females,  a protrufion  may  be  hindered  by 
diftending  the  vagina  with  a peflary. 

Were  a furgeon  called  to  a ftrangulated  perineal  hernia, 
and  the  urgent  fymptoms  refilled  the  uCual  methods,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  afford  relief  by  an  operation. 
Both  this  kind  of  rupture  and  that  of  the  vagina  may  prove 
a fource  of  great  danger  in  cafes  of  parturition,  as  we 
may  convince  ourtelves  of,  by  referring  to  fome  faCts  re- 
lated in  Smellie’s  Midwifery. 

An  inftance  of  perineal  hernia  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Aftley 
Cooper,  in  his  inftru&ive  work  upon  the  fubjeCt  before  us. 
See  part  ii.  p.  67.  And  plate  II.  fig.  3. 

Cafes  which  were  probably  protrufions  of  a part  of  the 
bladder  towards  the  perineum,  are  recorded  by  Mery,  Ver- 
dier, and  Pipelet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1713,  and  thofe  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  in  France. 

Hernia  of  the  Vafina. — The  fituation  in  which  the  pro- 
trulion  begins  is  the  fame  as  in  the  perineal  rupture  ; but  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  vagina  refills,  and  does  not  give  way.  In 
the  rupture  now  under  confideration,  the  fvvelling  proje&s 
into  the  vagina,  and  is  covered  by  the  membrane  of  that 
canal.  Women  who  have  borne  children  are  more  fubjeCl 
to  this  difeafe  than  other  females.  The  tumour  is  moftly 
formed  by  the  fmall  inteftines.  When  the  protrufion  is  oc- 
calioned  by  the  bladder,  the  fwelling  is  fituated  on  the  an- 
terior and  upper  furface  of  the  vagina.  This  fpecies  of  her- 
nia is  generally  brought  on  by  a violent  exertion.  Its  con- 
tents may  be  readily  pulhed  up  by  the  hand,  but  they  dc- 
feend  again  if  the  patient  coughs  or  drains  AH  aCtive  and 
laborious  purfuitsare  productive  of  a painful  fenfe  of  bearing 
down.  The  difeafe  is  frequently  accompanied  with  diforders 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Very  often  the  bladder  is  affeCted, 
in  confequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour.  When  this 
receptacle  itfelf  forms  the  protrufion,  preflure  on  the  fwell- 
ing will  caufe  a difeharge  of  urine  from  the  meatus  urina- 
rius. 

In  this  difeafe  the  firft  indication  is  to  reduce  the  parts  by 
the  preflure  of  the  hand,  care  being  taken  to  efteCl  a com- 
plete reduction,  and  not  allow  any  portion  of  the  protruded 
vifeera  to  continue  in  the  long  track,  through  which  they 
may  have  defeended.  Therefore  they  muil  be  prefled  up  as 
far  as  the  os  uteri.  They  are  to  be  prevented  from  defeend- 
ing  again  by  the  life  of  a peflary,  which  muft  be  fliaped  ei- 
ther like  a globe,  or  hollow  cylinder. 

The  vaginal  hernia  might  be  attended  with  much  danger 
and  inconvenience,  were  it  to  be  down  at  the  time  of  partu- 
rition. Hence,  during  the  labour  pains,  it  behoves  the 
praClitioner  to  maintain  the  vifeera  reduced  by  preflure,  un- 
til the  child’s  head  has  pafled  down  into  the  pelvis.  Should 
the  head  have  defeended,  while  the  rupture  is  down,  deli- 
very fhould  be  expedited  as  much  as  pofiible. 

The  following  account  of  a vaginal  cyftocele,  which  is  re- 
corded 
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corded  by  Sandifort  In  bis  Obf.  Anat.  Pathol.  1.  i.  cap.  3, 
is  extradted  from  Mr.  Lawrence’s  treatife.  “ Retention  of 
urine,  and  difficulty  of  introducing  the  catheter,  followed  a 
violent  cough.  A large  tumour  occupied  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  vagina.  Fluctuation  could  be  felt  in  this,  but  no  urine 
was  evacuated  on  preffure,  unlefs  the  catheter  was  introduced 
at  the  fame  time  ; then  a plentiful  evacuation  enfued,  but  the 
contents  were  not  entirely  difeharged,  unlefs  the  compreffion 
was  continued.  When  all  the  urine  had  been  drawn  off,  the 
catheter  could  be  eafily  introduced  ; the  tumour  difappeared  ; 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  vagina  felt  lax  and  flaccid  ; and  the 
Anger  Could  be  puflied  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  till 
the  fwelling  began  again  to  increafe  by  the  urine  collecting 
in  the  bladder.  The  ufe  of  a peffary  produced  a perfeCt 
cure.  Three  other  cafes  of  large  fwellings  in  the  vagina, 
reduced  by  the  employment  of  the  catheter,  and  again  in- 
creating,  were  communicated  to  Sandifort  by  a very  fkilful 
phyfician,  who  praCtifed  midwifery.”  P.471,472,  edit.  2. 

Pudendal  Hernia. — This  name  has  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Aftley  Cooper  to  the  cafe,  where  the  vifeera  are  protruded 
between  the  vagina  and  ramus  ifehii,  forming  an  oblong  tu- 
mour in  the  labium  traceable  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the 
©3  uteri.  The  difeafe  bears  a conliderable  refemblance  to  the 
vaginal  hernia  ; the  parts  defeend  along  the  furface  of  the  va- 
gina ; but  inllead  of  making  a protrufion  into  that  canal, 
they  pafs  between  it  and  the  levator  ani,  and  form  a fwelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  labium  pudendi.  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper 
fufpedts  that  this  cafe  hasfometimes  been  miltaken  fora  her- 
nia of  the  foramen  ovale.  Its  fituation  alfo  renders  it  liable 
to  be  thought  a bubonocele,  though  the  circumftance  of  the 
upper  part  of  ihc  labium  being  free  from  the  tumour  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  afford  a plain  mark  of  diftindtion. 

When  the  pudendal  hernia  admits  of  reduction,  a common 
female  bandage,  or  the  trufs,  fometimes  employed  for  the 
prolapfus  ani,  fliould  be  worn.  A peffary,  unlefs  immo- 
derately large,  could  not  very  well  keep  the  parts  from 
defeending,  as  the  protrufion  happens  fo  far  from  the  vagina. 
Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  believes,  that  when  this  hernia  is  ftran- 
gulated,  it  may,  in  general,  in  confequence  of  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  parts,  be  reduced,  by  preffmg  the  protruded 
vifeera,  with  gentle  and  regular  force,  againft  the  infide  of 
the  ramus  ifehii.  Should  this  plan  prove  unavailing,  the 
effect  of  the  warm  bath,  bleeding,  and  tobacco  clylters 
ought  to  be  tried.  Were  an  operation  neceffary  to  fave  the 
patient's  life,  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  advifes  the  incifion  to  be 
made  in  the  labium.  Then  the  lower  part  of  the  fac  is  to 
be  cautioufly  opened,  and  the  ftrifture  divided  inwards,  to- 
wards the  vagina,  with  a concealed  biftoury,  guided  by  a 
finger  introduced  into  that  canal.  It  will  be  right  to  defire 
the  patient  to  empty  her  bladder,  either  before  trying  to  re- 
duce the  tumour,  or  undertaking  the  operation.  A cafe  of 
the  pudendal  hernia  is  recorded  by  the  preceding  gentleman. 
See  his  work  on  the  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia. 

Thyroideal  Hernia , or  Hernia  of  the  Foramen  Ovale  of  the 
Pelvis. — It  is  well  known  to  every  body  verfed  in  anatomi- 
cal ltudies,  that  the  foramen  ovale  is  (hut  up  by  a ligament, 
in  which,  however,  an  opening  is  left  at  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  for  the  paffage  of  the  obturator  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve.  This  opening  is  obferved  to  be  larger  than 
would  fuffice  for  the  tranimiffion  of  thefe  parts.  Its  mar- 
gin is  partly  formed  by  the  ligament,  and  partly  by  a con- 
fidcrable  oblique  notch  in  the  under  furface  of  the  horizon- 
tal branch  of  the  os  pubis. 

Protrufions  of  the  vifeera  through  fuch  opening  confti- 
tutc  thyroideal  hernise,  a difeafe,  whofe  occafional  cxiltence 
has  now  been  put  out  of  all  doubt,  though  the  cafe  may  be 
deemed  uncommon. 


Henermann  found  a piece  of  ileum,  equal  in  length  t®  a 
finger  and  a half,  protruded  at  the  foramen  ovale.  The  fac 
was  covered  by  the  firft  and  fecond  heads  of  the  triceps  and 
the  pedtinalis.  (Chirurgifche  Operational,  b.  i.  p.  578.) 
An  entero-epiplocele  has  been  feen  in  the  fame  fituation  in  a 
young  man  feventeen  years  of  age.  (Klinkofch  in  Differ* 
tat.  Med.  Pragens,  vol.  i.  p.  185.)  Camper  met  with  pro- 
trufions of  the  peritoneum  at  the  obturator  foramen  in  the 
dead  fubjedt.  (Demonftrat.  Anatomico-patholog.  lib.  ii. 
p.  17.)  Our  countrymen,  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  and  Mr.  W. 
Lawrence,  have  witneffed  the  fame  fail.  Therefore,  what- 
ever doubts  may  prevail  refpedting  the  reality  of  Garen- 
geot’s  cafes  of  thyroideal  hernia,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
de  Chirurgie,  which  have  been  fuppofed  by  Richeraud  and 
others  to  be  only  femoral  ruptures,  there  is  now  fufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  difeafe  fometimes  occurs. 

In  fliort,  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  has  difledted  fuch  a cafe. 
The  hernia  defeended  above  the  obturatores  muicles.  The 
os  pubis  was  before  the  neck  of  the  fac  ; three-fourths  of  it 
were  furrounded  by  the  obturator  ligament ; and  the  fundus 
of  the  fac  lay  beneath  the  pedtineus  and  adductor  brevis  muf- 
cles.  The  obturator  nerve  and  artery  w ere  fituated  behind 
the  neck  of  the  fac,  a little  tow-ards  its  inner  fide.  On 
Crural  Hernia,  &c.  p.  70. 

In  confequence  of  the  hernia  of  the  foramen  pva’e  being- 
covered  bythofe  large  mufcles,  the  pedtinalis  and  triceps,  it 
cannot  well  form  an  external  fuelling,  and  of  courfe  has 
generally  efcaped  obfervation  till  after  death.  However,  if 
one  of  Garengeot’s  cales  be  correct,  the  difeafe,  which  was 
ftrangulated,  not  only  made  an  external  fwelling,  but  was 
reduced  and  went  up  with  a guggling  noife. 

Were  a lurgeon  to  meet  with  ihis  fpecies  of  rupture,  the 
fame  treatment  would  be  required  as  is  applicable  to  hernia: 
in  general.  The  hernia,  if  poflible,  fliould  be  reduced,  and 
kept  up  with  a fuitable  trufs.  Should  it  become  ftrangula- 
ted, and  not  be  relieved  by  the  ufual  means,  the  furgeon 
would  be  called  upon  to  perform  an  operation,  inconvenient 
as  it  would  be,  to  cut  through  fuch  a thicknefs  of  parts. 
We  need  fcarcely  lay  down  the  caution  to  avoid  injuring  the 
crural  veffels  and  nerves.  The  divilion  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment and  mouth  of  the  hernial  fac  is  to  be  made  inwards,  fo 
as  not  to  endanger  the  obturator  artery.  However,  in  the 
event  of  its  ariiing  in  common  with  the  epigaftric  artery, 
it  w’ould  not  be  quite  out  of  all  hazard  in  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating. 

Ifchiatic  Hernia. — This  difeafe  is  rare  ; but  that  it  may 
happen  is  completely  proved  by  well  authenticated  fadts. 
The  cafe  has  feldom  or  never  been  afeertained  till  after 
death,  in  confequence  of  the  tumour  being  fmall,  and  lying 
under  the  gluteus  maximus  mufcle.  An  inftance,  which  was 
ftrangulated  and  undiicovcred  till  after  the  patient’s  dcceafe^ 
is  recorded  in  the  fecond  part  of  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper’s  work 
on  hernia.  The  particulars  were  communicated  to  this 
gentleman  by  Dr.  Jones,  fo  well  know  n for  his  accurate  and 
able  elucidations  of  the  fubjedt  of  hemorrhage.  The  dif- 
eafe happened  in  a young  man  twenty-feven  years  of  age. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found  to  have  de- 
feended on  the  right  fide  of  the  redtum  into  the  pelvis,  and  a 
fold  of  it  was  protruded  into  a fmall  fac,  w-hich  paffed  out 
of  the  pelvis  at  the  ifchiatic  notch.  The  inteftine  was  ad- 
herent to  the  fac  at  two  points ; the  ftrangulated  part,  and 
about  three  inches  on  each  fide,  were  very  black.  The  in- 
teftines  towards  the  ftomach  were  very  much  diftended  with 
air,  and  here  and  there  had  a livid  fpot  upon  them.  A dark 
fpot  was  even  found  upon  the  ftomach  itfelf,  juft  above  tlie 
pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  contracted,  as  far  as 
its  figmoid  flexure.  A fmall  prlfice  was  found  ia  the  fide  <>f 
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the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a little  above  the  fciatic  nerve, 
and  on  the  forepart  of  the  pyriform  mufcle.  The  fac  lay 
■under  the  gluteus  maximus  mufcle,  and  its  orifice  was  be- 
fore the  internal  iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but 
above  the  vein.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper, 
that  a reducible  cafe  might  be  kept  up  with  a fpring  trufs, 
and  that,  were  a furgeon  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  ope- 
rating, the  orifice  of  the  fac  ought  to  be  divided  directly 
forwards. 

The  fwelling  was  final!,  and  its  exiftence  not  fufpedted 
during  the  patient’s  life. 

Although  it  would  appear,  that  the  ifchiatic  hernia  is  in 
general  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  detection  till  after  death,  an  ex- 
ample of  a very  oppolite  nature  is  recorded  in  Papen’s  Epif- 
tola  de  Stupenda  Hernia  Dorfali.  A woman  was  afflidted 
with  an  enormous  tumour,  which  hung  down  from  her  but- 
tock as  low  as  her  knee.  She  was  compelled  to  lie  on  her 
left  fide,  to  fufpend  the  tumour  from  her  back  when  at 
work,  and  to  raife  and  comprefs  it  iti  order  to  promote 
the  evacuation  of  the  feces.  The  woman  died  fuddenly  at 
harvell-vvork.  The  hernial  fac  was  formed  by  the  perito- 
neum, and  was  found  to  contain  molt  of  the  fmall  inteltines, 
and  a portion  of  the  colon,  befides  omentum.  The  pofition 
of  the  llomach  appeared  to  be  perpendicular,  the  pylorus 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  fac. 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  cafe 
being  an  ifchiatic  hernia,  a particular  defeription  of  the 
opening,  at  which  the  parts  were  protruded  not  being  given, 
and  the  tumour  attaining  fuch  a magnitude  as  teems  almolt 
impofiible,  confidering  the  nature  and  fituation  of  a real 
ifchiatic  hernia. 

Phrenic  Hernia — The  abdominal  vifeera  arc  occafionally 
protruded  through  apertures  or  lacerations  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  when  this  ipecies  of  hernia  becomes  ftrangulated,  the 
patient  cannot  poffibly  be  ferved  by  any  furgical  operation, 
nor,  indeed,  can  the  nature  of  his  affliction  be  afeertained  till 
an  examination  is  made  after  death. 

A common  caufe  of  fuch  protrufions  is  a mal-formation 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  has  a preternatural  deficiency  in 
it,  forming  a communication  between  the  cavities  of  the 
cheft  and  abdomen.  In  other  inftances,  a portion  of  intef- 
tine  has  been  forced  between  the  mufcular  fibres,  fo  as  to 
lie  in  a hernial  fac  compofed  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleura. 
In  fome  cafes,  a part  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  has  palTed 
into  the  thorax  through  accidental  wounds  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  other  examples,  the  protrufion  happens  through  one  of 
the  natural  apertures  in  this  mufcular  partition. 

The  cafes  of  phrenic  hernias  on  record  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. In  Mr.  Lawrence's  treatife  on  ruptures,  the  fol- 
lowing references  are  given  to  cafes  where  the  vifeera  have 
been  protruded  through  preternatural  openings  in  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Holt  in  Philof.  Tranf.  abridged,  v.  iv.  p.  630.  Fother- 
gill  in  Philof.  Tranf.  ISP  468,  or  in  his  Works,  vol.  i. 
Macaulay  in  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i.. 
N 4.  Morgagni,  De  Caufis  et  Sedibus  Morboruin,  ep.  54, 
art.  12  and  13.  Lieutaud  Hitlor.  Anatomico-Med.  t.  i. 
obf.  212,  &c.  Klinkofch,  Diflertat.  Med.  Seleft.  Pragens, 
t.  i.  p.  187.  Bonn  Defcriptio  Thefauri  Hoviani.  Le 
Blanc  Operations  dc  Chirurgie,  tom.  ii.  p.  414.  Petit 
Traite  des  Mai.  Chirurgicales,  tom.  ii.  p.  261,  &c.  Chau- 
vet,  Hift.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1729,  p.  11.  Vicq 
d’Azyr,  ibid.  1772,  p.  2.  Clark  in  TranfadE  of  a Society 
for  promoting  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  ii. 
p.  118.  Medical  Records  and  Reiearches,  art.  1 . Monro 
on  Crural  Hernia,  p.  10.  Cooper  on  Crural  and  Umbilical 
Hernia,  p.  76,  et  feq. 


For  cafes  where  the  protrufion  has  happened  between  the 
mufcular  fibres,  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  us  to  Petit,  Traite  des 
Mai.  Chirurg.  tom.  ii.  p.  266,  Bowles  in  Medical  Records 
and  Refearches.  p.  1 5. 

For  examples  in  which  the  protrufion  has  occurred  through 
wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  we  are  referred  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  Fabricius  Hildanus,  cent.  2.  obf.  33.  Blancard,  Anat. 
Praft.  Rational.  Mays,  Prax.  Med.  Chirurg.  dec.  5, 
obf.  2.  Plenk  Sammlung  von  Befbachtungcn,  1 theil. 
Derrecagaix  in  the  Parifian  Chirurgical  Journal.  Cooper, 
part.  2.  p.  80. 

Mefenteric  Hernia. — It  is  well  known  that  the  melentery  is 
a double  membrane,  confiding  of  two  layers.  YV  hen  one  of 
thefe  layers  is  torn,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural 
flate,  the  inteftines  may  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  aj>er-- 
ture,  and  form  a kind  of  hernia.  The  fame  confequence 
may  arife  from  an  imperfedl  formation  of  one  of  the  layers. 
A cafe  of  this  lall  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper, 
in  his  work  on  Crural  Hernia,  p.  82. 

Mefocolic  Hernia. — The  bowels  may  infinuate  themfelves 
between  the  layers  of  the  mefocolon,  as  well  as  between 
thofe  of  the  mefentery,  as  is  proved  by  a fpecimen  of  the 
difeafe  preferved  in  the  mufeum  of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital. 
In  fhort,  the  vifeera  may  glide  into  any  preternatural  open- 
ing which  may  exiit  in  any  of  the  peritoneal  proceftes,. 
which  are  compofed  of  two  layers.  The  bowels  have  thus 
become  entangled  in  the  ligamentum  latum  uteri,  omentum,. 
&c. 

We  fiiall  conclude  the  fubjeft  of  ruptures  with  enjoining 
the  practitioner  never  to  forget,  that  befides  the  common 
forms  of  ftrangulation,  there  are  others  which  may  happen 
w ithin  the  abdomen,  and  caufe  confiderable  embarraffincnt. 
Thefe  may  be  cafes  of  the  defeription  juft  now  given  4 or 
they  may  be  inftances  where  adhefions  leave  an  opening,  in 
which  the  bowel  becomes  confined  ; or,  laftly,  the  bowel 
may  be  furrounded  at  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  fac  with 
membranous  bands,  which  being  reduced  with  the  inteftine*. 
may  conftridt  it  within  the  belly,  and  bring  on  a ilate  of  in- 
carceration. 

Hernia  Cerebri.  See  Fungus  Cerebri. 

Hernia  Humoralis  is  a term  commonly  applied  to  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  tefticle.  The  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  this  organ  cannot  be  miftaken.  It  is  evinced  by 
the  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  part,  and  by  the  rednefs  and 
tenfion  of  the  ferotum,  w'hich  becomes  fmooth  and  uncorru- 
gated. The  pain  flioots  up  the  fpermatic  cord  towards  the 
loins,  and  unlefs  a fufpenfory  bandage  be  worn,  the  leaft 
motion  caufes  an  aggravation  of  the  uneafy  fenfations.  At 
firft  the  body  of  the  tefticle  is  affeCted  with  a foft  pulpy  ful- 
nefs,  the  part  being  exceedingly  tender  when  handled.  This- 
fulnefs  increafes  to  a hard  fwelling,  accompanied  with  con- 
fiderable pain.  The  hardeft  part  is  in  general  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  epididymis,  as  may  be  plainly  felt.  Very 
frequently,  the  fpermatic  cord  is  affedted,  efpecially  the  vas 
deferens,  which  is  thickened,  and  exceedingly  painful  when 
touched.  The  complaint  is  attended  with  inflammatory 
fever  \ the  pulfe  is  hard,  ftrong,  and  frequent  ;.tlie  urine  high- 
coloured,  and  in  little  quantity,  &c. 

Inflammation  of  the  tefticle  may  be  brought  011  by  caufes 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  induce  this  afFection  in  other  parts. 
A contufion  of  the  ferotum  may  occafion  a hernia  humora- 
lis  ",  we  fee  it  purpofely  caufed  by  the  furgeon,  when  he  un- 
dertakes the  radical  cure  of  a hydrocele.  But  the  moll 
common  caufe  of  this  complaint  is  irritation  in  the  urethra. 
Hence,  it  more  frequently  arifes  in  confequence  of  a gonor- 
rhoea than  any  other  caufe  ; and  perfons  with  very  bad  ilric- 
turcs,  for  which  they  are  vfing  bougies,  are  much  expofed 
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-t'o  its  attack.  When  hernia  humoralis  is  the  confequence 
of  a gonorrhoea,  it  moflly  happens  that,  juft  about  the  time 
when  the  telticle  begins  to  fvvell,  the  difcharge  from  the 
urethra  either  ftops  entirely,  or  undergoes  a fudden  and  re- 
markable diminution.  On  this  account,  the  generality  of 
furgical  writers  impute  the  hernia  humoralis  to  the  stoppage 
of  the  clap,  while  it  feems  quite  as  iikely  that  the  change  in 
the  latter  complaint  may  depend  upon  the  accefs  of  the 
other.  However,  iince  an  inflammation  of  the  tefticle  does 
rot  ufually  originate  when  a clap  is  fuddenly  checked  or 
flopped ; and,  further,  fince  the  cafe  of  hernia  humoralis  is 
not  conftantly  attended,  at  its  commencement,  with  an  abate- 
ment, or  ceffation  of  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra,  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  there  is  any  certain  and 
incontrovertible  theory  on  the  fubjeft.  With  the  believers 
in  the  dottrine  of  metaftafis,  the  hernia  humoralis  has  always 
been  a favourite  illuftration,  the  tranfition  of  a difeafe  from 
the  urethra  to  the  tefticle  appearing  to  them  to  be  here  fo 
«vident  and  unqueftionable.  We  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any 
•other  explanation  of  the  caufe  of  the  hernia  humoralis,  in  con- 
fequence of  a gonorrhoea,  than  that  it  proceeds  from  irritation 
in  the  urethra.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  when  a patient  is 
affetted  with  pain  in  making  water,  a difcharge  of  matter 
from  the  urethra,  &c.  the  tefticles  are  particularly  tender 
and  fufceptible  of  inflammation.  And  we  find,  that  the 
latter  complaint  is  more  apt  to  come  on  under  certain  circum- 
llances,  which  feem  all  to  operate  on  the  principle,  either  of 
increaling  the  irritation  in  the  urethra,  or  of  manifeftly  ex- 
tending it  to  the  tefticle. 

Thus,  it  is  remarked  by  writers  on  furgery,  that,  in 
cafes  of  gonorrhoea,  hernia  humoralis  is  moll  liable  to  occur 
when  the  patient  negle&a  himfelf  and  is  guilty  of  excefies  ; 
when,  notwithflanJmg  the  feverity  of  the  clap,  he  does  not 
fupport  the  ferotum  in  a bag-trwfs,  but  takes  violent  exercife, 
and  does  not  rigoroufly  abilain  from  wine  and  women. 
Many  authors  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  employing 
allringent  injections,  or  bougies,  in  cafes  of  gonorrhoea, 
renders  the  patient  difpofed  to  hernia  humoralis. 

Not  only  does  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra  in  general 
Hop,  or  diminifh,  upon  the  accefs  of  hernia  humoralis  ; 
the  pain  in  making  water  alfo  fuddenly  fubfides.  In  almoft 
all  inftances  the  patient  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  per- 
manently freed  from  the  gonorrhoea  ; nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
this  is  exchanged  for  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  ; for  as  foon 
as  the  hernia  humoralis  begins  to  get  better,  the  ftrangury 
and  difcharge  from  the  urethra  ufually  return  again. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  prefent  difeafe,  the 
patient  is  to  be  advifed  to  keep  himfelf  quiet  in  bed,  and  to  ab- 
ilain from  meat  and  fpirits.  When  he  is  young,  or  fufficiently 
ilrong,  and  when  the  fwelling  is  great,  and  the  pain  fhoot- 
ing  up  to  the  loins,  fevere  venefedtion  ought  to  be  praflifed. 
It  may  be  fetdown,  (hat  topical  bleeding  with  leeches  is  in- 
variably proper,  and  fhould  be  at  firtt  repeated  from  day  to 
day.  Febrifuge  medicines  and  falinc  purgatives  are  alfo  in- 
dicated. 

The  pain  in  the  loins  will  be  relieved  by  quietude  and 
bleeding  ; but  when  it  is  exceffively  fevere,  the  praClitioner 
will  be  julliiied  in  preferibing  opiates.  But,  fufpending  the 
ferotum  in  a bag-cnifs,  "fo  as  to  prevent  the  teflicle  from 
hanging  by  the  fpermatic  cord,  will  have  more  effedt  than 
any  other  meafure,  in  leffening  the  fevere  pain  which  patients 
moftly  experience  in  the  lumbar  region.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a 
fufpenfory  bandage,  in  cafes  of  hernia  humoralis,  is  of  more 
conlequence  than  all  the  reft  of  the  treatment  together  ; and 
fo  immediately  convinced  is  the  patient  of  the  great  relief  he 
derives  from  it,  that,  when  once  he  has  put  it  on,  there  is 
little  danger  of  lua  negle&ing  to  per  flic  in  its  ufe.  Before 
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applying  the  bag-trufs,  the  opportunity  is  to  be  taken  to  tills 
leeches,  and,  on  tliefe  being  removed,  the  whole  ferotum  is 
to  be  covered  with  a foft  linfeed  poultice.  There  are  prac- 
titioners, who  prefer  the  faturnine  lotion,  and  other  cold  ap- 
plications ; and  we  believe  cafes  do  occur,  where  fuch 
means  afford  raoft  eafe  and  comfort.  The  choice,  we  think, 
fhould  be  principally  regulated  by  the  feelings  and  evidence 
of  the  patient  himfelf. 

After  all  adlive  inflammation  in  the  tefticle  is  obviated, 
the  epididymis  frequently  remains  conliderably  hardened. 
Such  induration  generally  admits  of  being  in  part  difperfed 
by  fridlions  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  'though, 
it  often  happens  that  a degree  of  hardnefs  will  remain  for 
life,  notwithilanding  the  fulleft  trial  of  difeutient  remedies. 
Since,  however,  it  is  unattended  with  any  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs,  it  is  of  little  importance,  unlefs  Mr.  Hunter’s  con— 
jedlure  be  true,  that  many  tefticles  which  continue  thus- 
indurated,  cannot  execute  the  funftions  for  which  they  are 
defigned  in  the  animal  economy,  in  confequence  of  the  epi- 
didymis being,  perhaps,  impervious.. 

The  fuppofition,  that  in  cafes  of  gonorrhcea  the  hernia' 
humoralis  arifes  altogether  from  the  flopping  of  the  dif- 
charge, has  led  to  the  abfurd  practice  of  endeavouring  to  - 
renew  the  fecretion  of  matter  from  the  urethra,  by  irritating 
the  paffage  with  bougies,  applying  emollients  to  the  penis. 
See.  The  truth  is,  that  fuch  methods  are  neither  fupported 
by  any  accurate  theory,  nor  are  they  productive  ef  real 
benefit  in  practice  ; confequently,  they  are  not  followed  by. 
any  eminent  furgeons  in  this  country,  nor  can  a feriou« 
comment  on  the  abfurdity  of  the  practice  be  neceffary. 

HEllNIARIA,  in  Botany,  is  fo  called  from  hernia,  a- 
rupture,  this  plant  having  been  very  abfurdly  fuppofed  to 
be  beneficial  in  that  complaint,  though  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  conceive  that  fo  foolifh  an  idea  fhould  ever  have  obtained, 
becaufe  any  mode  of  relief  for  that  difeafe  muft,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  be  purely  mechanical. — Linn.  Gen.  121 . Schreb. 
170.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1296.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  271.  Juff.  89.  Lamarck  Died.  v.  3.  124.  Illuftr. 
t.  180. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Holoracea,  Linn.  A mar  an  tin,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  five-cleft,  acute, • 
fpreading,  coloured  internally,  perfiftent.  Cor,  none.  Siam.- 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  minute,  withinfide  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  fimple  (there  are  alfo  five 
barren  filaments  alternating  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx)  — 
Pi  ft.  Germen  ovate ; ftyle  fcarcely  perceptible  ; ftigmas 
two,  acute,  about  the  length  of  the  ftyle.  Peric.  Capfule 
fmall,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  covered,  fcarcely  burfl— 
ing.  Seed  folitary,  ovate-acuminate,  fhining. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  in  five  fegments,  inferior.  Cor.  none. 
Stamens  with  five  thread-fhaped  leales  between  them.  CapL- 
with  one  feed,  covered  with  the  calyx. 

1.  H-  glabra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  317.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  206.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  529. — “ Whole  plant  herbaceous  and  fmooth.” — ■ 
Native  of  gravelly  foil  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering 
about  July  and  Augult.  — Root  perennial,  fpindle-fhaped. 
S'tems  proflrate,  round,  leafy.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  fomewhat 
fringed  at  the  margin  ; lower  ones  oppoflte  ; upper  ones 
alternate.  Slipulas  membranaceous.  Flowers  feffile,  heaped' 
together  in  clufters,  yellowifh-green..  Calyx • clofed  after 
flowering,  and  embracing  the  ripe  capfule. 

2.  H.  lirfuta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI..  317.  Engl.  Bet.  t.  1379,. 
Pet.  FI.  Brit.  t.  10.  f.  10. — “ Whole  plant  herbaceous  and 
hairy.” — Found  in  a fandy  foil,  though  lefs  commonly  than, 
the  lad,  flowering  in  Julv  and  Augult. — This  is  alfo  a pe- 
rennial, and  is  generally  confidered  as  a mere  variety  of  H, 
glabra;  differing  only  in  being  clothed  all  over  with  fhort, 
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tti'inute,  rigid  brittle!  or  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  ate  alfo 
itrongly  fringed.  A Swiis  fpecimen  of  H.  glabra  has  been 
difcovered  with  pubefcence  on  its  ftem,  which  evidently  be- 
trays an  approach  to  the  plant  before  us. 

3.  H.  alpina.  Willd.  n.  3.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  2.  356. — 
“ Leaves  obovate,  acute,  fringed  at  the  margin.  Flowers 
dcnfely  cluttered,  five-cleft,  hairy.” — Native  of  the  hills  of 
Dauphiny,  and  gathered  in  great  luxuriance,  by  Dr.  Smith 
on  Mount  Cenis,  in  Auguft  1 787.  This  is  remarkable  for 
its  extremely  long,  fimple  root , bearing  a very  wide-fprcad- 
ing  deprefTcd  tuft,  compofed  of  innumerable  matted  ftems 
and  branches.  The  whole  is  fometimes  a foot  wide,  but 
more  commonly  four  or  five  inches.  The  obovate  fiiape  of 
its  leaves  diftinguifhes  it  from  either  of  the  foregoing,  and 
the  hairs,  which  more  or  lefs  clothe  every  part,  are  much 
more  long,  lax,  and  fpreading  than  even  in  H.  hirfuta. 

4.  H.  macrocarpa.  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grtec.  v.  1.  167. — 
“ Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  hairy  on  both  fides  as  well 
as  the  calyx.  Stems  clothed  with  recurved  hairs.” — Found 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  road  fide  between  Smyrna  and 
Burfa,  as  well  as  in  Laconia.  We  have  alfo  a fpecimen 
from  the  Balearic  ifiands. — It  has  a great  refemblance  to  the 
latt  fpecies,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the  fruit  larger, 
the  pubefcence  much  finer  and  more  denfe  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  ftem  is  reflected  or  recurved. 

5.  H.  fruticofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  317  ; (Polygonum  Her- 
niariae  foliis  et  facie,  perampla  radice  Ailragaliti  ; Lob. 
Ic.  v.  2.  85.  Ger.  em.  1594.) — Stem  fhrubby,  downy. 
Leaves  obovate,  flethy,  keeled,  almoft  naked.  Stipulas 
fringed  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  four-cleft. — Gathered  in 
Spain  by  Loefling. — Very  curious  for  the  thick  woody  ftem 
and  branches,  altogether  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
widely  fpreading.  The  minute,  thick,  cluttered  leaves 
form,  as  it  were,  little  balls,  and  are  for  the  moft  part 
fmooth,  or  nearly  fo,  but  are  accompanied  by  fuch  very  long, 
white,  deeply-fringed  ftipulas,  that  each  tuft  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  hairy.  The  flowers  we  have  not  examined, 
but  Linnaeus  defcribes  them  four-cleft. 

6.  Ii.  polygonoicles . Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  27.  t.  1 3 1 . (Illece- 
brum  fuftruticofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  298.) — Stem  foinevvhat 
fhrubby,  upright.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  a terminal 
brittle,  naked. — Native  of  rifing  ground  in  various  parts  of 
Spain,  flowering  in  May  and  June. — The  figure  of  Cava- 
nilles  agrees  with  the  Linnoean  fpecimen,  which  removes  his 
doubts,  and  he  has  unqueftionably  done  right  in  removing 
it  to  this  genus.  The  flowers  are  extremely'  minute  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches  and  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper 
leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  of  Herniarla  known  to  us.  //. 
lenticulala  of  Linnaeus  has  always  been  a puzzling  plant  to 
botaniils.  His  original  fpecimen,  undoubtedly  what  he  in- 
tended, is  no  other  than  Crejfa  crefica,  to  which  the  fynonym 
he  quotes  of  Buxbaum,  Cent.  1.  t.  28.  belongs;  but  the 
- Polygonum  maritiinum  longius  radicalism  noflras,  of  Dillenius 
in  Ray’s  Synopfis,  161.  Pluk.  t.  53.  f.  3,  figured  alfo  in 
Petiver’s  Englifh  Plants,  t.  10.  f.  6.  is  molt  unqueftionably' 
only  Glau.v  rnariiima , as  indicated  under  Herniarla  glabra , 
H.  Brit.  272. 

H.  hnticulata,  therefore,  may  be  prefumed  a non-entity. 
What  Polygonum  minus  lent  folium,  Bauh.  Prod.  131.  may  be, 
which  feems  to  have  fuggelted  to  Linnaeus  the  fpecific  name, 
we  do  not  recolledl  that  we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
afcertaiuing. 

HERNICI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy,  of 
Sabine  origin,  ettablifhed  in  Larium.  They  inhabited  the 
mountains  which  extended  themfelves  from  thofe  of  Praenefte 
lo  Sora.  Their  principal  towns  were  Anagnia,  Alatrium, 


Ferenturr,  Pitalum,  Hernicum,  and  Verulum,  Thefe  peo* 
pie,  being  naturally  warlike,  and  advantageoufly'  occupying 
thefe  mountains,  fought  for  foir.e  time  againft  the  Romans, 
but  they  afterwards  fubmitted,and  were  comprehended  among 
the  Latin  people. 

HERNOSAND,  or  Hernosund,  in  Geography,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Angennania,  built 
in  1584  by  John  III.  ou  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  channel,  over  which 
was  thrown  a bridge.  On  the  N.  fide  of  the  harbour,  tie 
water  is  of  fufficieut  depth  for  the  lnrgeft  veflels  to  unload 
at  the  warehoufes.  Hernofand  was  formerly  a ftaple  towr, 
and  ftill  carries  on  a confiderable  trade,  particularly  in  linei . 
N.  lat  62°  38'.  E.  long.  i7°43'. 

HERNSHAW,  or  Hern  ary,  a place  where  herons 
breed. 

HERO, -in  the  Ancient  Theology , and  Mythology,  a great 
and  illuftrious  perfon,  of  mortal  nature,  though  by  the  po- 
pulace fuppofed  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death,  placed  by  them  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  r.s*:,  flmideus , demi-god.  St.  Auguftine,  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  x.  obferves,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  fome 
one  of  Juno’s  fons  was  originally  called  by  this  name  ; that 
goddefs  being  called  in  Greek  ‘Hjr  ; or  it  may  be,  that 
great  men  were  diftinguifhed  by  this  appellation  ; in  allulion 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  virtuous  perfons,  after 
their  deaths,  inhabit  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  air,  which  is 
Juno’s  province.  Ifidore  inclines  to  think,  that  heroes  were 
thus  called  quafl.  aerocs,  aerei,  perfons  of  fuperior  merit  and 
worthy  of  heaven.  Plato  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek 
tfsf,  love  ; as  intimating  the  heroes  to  have  rifen  from  the 
copulation  of  a god  with  a mortal  woman  ; or  of  a goddefs 
with  a man.  Others  derive  the  name  from  the  Greek  a^oi, 
diccre,  to  flpeal ; the  heroes  being  perfons  who,  by  their  elo- 
quence, led  the  people  at  their  pleafure.  Others,  laftly, 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  sea,  terra,  earth ; the  heroes,  on 
their  principle,  being  the  dii  terreflres,  or  gods  of  the  earth. 

Heroes  were,  properly,  perfons  partly  of  divine,  and 
partly  of  human  extraction  ; being  produced  between  the 
deity  and  a mortal ; as  Achilles,  who  was  the  fon  of  the 
goddefs  Thetis,  by  Peleus  ; and  Hercules,  who  was  the  fon 
of  Jupiter,  by  Alcmena. 

A hero,  then,  coincides  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
a demi-god ; accordingly,  Lucian  defines  a hero  to  be  a me- 
dium between  a god  and  a man  ; or  rather,  a compofition  of 
both. 

The  Greeks  eredled  columns  and  other  monuments  over 
the  tombs  of  their  heroes,  and  ettablifhed  a kind  of  worihip 
in  honour  of  the  manes  both  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alfo  raifed  ftatues  in  honour  of  their  heroes  ; 
but  there  were  fix  of  their  heroes  of  a fuperior  order,  and 
who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  the  community  of 
the  twelve  great  gods  ; thefe  were  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caftor,  and  Pollux.  Writers  have 
diftinguifhed  between  the  worihip  which  the  ancients  paid  to 
their  heroes,  and  that  offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it 
is  faid,  confided  of  facrifices  and  libations  ; the  former  was 
only  a kind  of  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their 
exploits,  concluding  the  rehearfal  with  feafts. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  extenlive  fenfe,  for  a great, 
illuftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage  ; particularly  in 
refpedl  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  military 
virtues. 

F.  Bohours  makes  this  diftindfion  between  a great  man 
and  a hero,  that  the  latter  is  mofe  daring,  fierce,  and  enter- 
prifing  , and  the  former  more  prudent,  thoughtful,  and  re- 
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ferved.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly  fay,  Alexander  was  a hero, 
Julius  Csefar  a great  man. 

Heko  of  a poem,  or  romance , is  the  principal  perfonage,  or 
he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it. 

Thus  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ; of  the  Odyfiey, 
Ulyffes  ; of  the  ALneid,  ./Eneas  ; of  the  Pharfalia  of  Lu- 
can, Pompey  ; of  TafTo’s  Jerufalem,  Godfrey  of  Bulloign, 
or,  as  Dlair  thinks,  Rinaldo,  copied  in  part  after  Homer’s 
Achilles  ; of  the  Lufiad  of  Camoens,  Vafco  ; of  Milton’s 
Paradife  Loft,  Adam  ; though  Mr.  Dryden  will  have  the 
devil  to  be  Milton’s  hero,  becaufe  he  gets  the  better  of 
Adam,  and  drives  him  out  of  Paradife. 

The  character  of  Achilles  is  the  inexorable  wrath  of  a 
haughty,  valiant,  unjuft,  and  revengeful  prince.  Homer  has 
been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  of  too  brutal  and  unami- 
able  a charadter.  But  injuftice,  fays  Blair,  is  commonly 
done  to  Achilles,  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines  of  Horace, 
who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character  : 

“ Impiger,  iracuudus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Jura  neget  fibi  nata;  nihil  non  arroget  armis.” 

Although  Achilles  is  pafiionate  to  a great  degree,  he  is 
far  from  being  a contemner  of  laws  and  juitice.  Befides  his 
wonderful  bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  feveral 
other  qualities  of  a hero.  He  is  open  and  fincere,  he  loves 
his  fubjccts,  and  refpedts  the  gods.  He  is  diftinguiihed  by 
ftrong  friendlhips  and  attachments  ; he  is,  throughout,  high- 
fpirited,  gallant,  and  honourable  ; and  allowing  for  a de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into 
the  characters  of  molt  of  Homer’s  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the 
whole,  abundantly  fitted  to  raife  high  admiration,  though 
not  pure  eltcem.  (See  Ieiad.  ) The  character  of  Ulyffes, 
is  the  wife  and  prudent  diftimulation  of  a courageous  king, 
whofe  con  (fancy  nothing  could  (hake.  (See  Odyssey.)  The 
character  of  /Eneas  is  piety,  goodnefs,  genllenefs,  good  na- 
ture, and  humanity,  fultained,  like  the  others,  with  an 
invincible  courage. 

Many  of  the  critics  find  faclt  with  the  hero  of  the  ./Eneid  ; 
they  fay  he  is  too  fenfible  and  delicate  ; and  wants  the  fire, 
firmnefs,  and  uncontrolable  fpirit,  remarkable  in  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad.  Piety,  tendernefs,  and  fubmilfion  to  the  gods, 
are  the  virtues  of  the  middle  clafs  of  mankind  ; they  do  not 
ftrike  and  command  enough  for  a hero,  who  is  to  be  the 
iuftrument  of  fuch  notable  exploits.  St.  Evremond  looks 
on  ./Eneas  as  fitter  to  have  been  tne  founder  of  a religious 
order  than  of  an  empire.  F.  Boffu  defends  Virgil’s  hero,  or 
at  lead  Virgil,  with  admirable  addrefs.  ./Eneas’s  character, 
he  obferves,  was  not  to  be  formed  on  the  model,  either  of 
Achilles,  or  Ulyfies,  nor  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  them  ; 
as  the  fable  and  the  defign  of  the  ./Eneid  was  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey. 

What  Virgil  had  in  view  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  au- 
thor, to  make  the  Romans  receive  a new  kind  of  govern- 
ment, and  a new' mailer  ; this  mailer,  then,  mull  have  all  the 
qualities  requifite  for  the  founder  of  a Hate,  and  all  the  vir- 
tues which  make  a prince  beloved.  The  violence  of  Achilles 
was,  of  confequence,  precluded  ; and  fo  was  the  difiimula- 
tion  of  Ulyffes  ; that  being  a quality  w hich  renders  a man 
fufpecled,  not  beloved. 

Virgil  was  reftrained  in  his  choice ; his  hero  was  to  be  of 
the  genius  of  Auguitus  ; and  the  poet  was  in  the  condition 
of  a painter,  who  is  obliged  to  accommodate  a piece  of  hif- 
tory  to  the  model  of  a face  that  is  given  him.  But  that  the 
./Eneid  bears  conllant  reference  to  the  charaCler  and  reign  of 
Auguftns,  though  it  be  an  opinion  maintained  by  fome 
critics,  has  been  denied  by  others.  (See  ./Eneid.)  The  cha- 
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rafter  of  Homer's  two  heroes,  as  being  direftly  oppofite  t«- 
his  defign,  he  has  thrown  upon  Turnusand  Mezentius,  who 
are  the  counterparts  to  his  hero. 

It  is  difputed  among  the  critics,  whether  it  be  neceffarily 
required,  that  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  be  a good  and  vir- 
tuous man?  F.  Boffu  maintains  the  negative;  between  a, 
hero  in  morality,  and  a hero  in  poetry,  the  fame  diftinflion 
is  to  be  made,  as  between  moral  and  poetical  goodnefs. 
Hence  as  the  manners  of  Achilles  and  Mezentius  are  poeti- 
cally as  good  as  thofe  of  Ulyffes  and  ./Eneas,  fo  thofe  two 
cruel  and  unjuft  men  are  as  regular  poetical  heroes,  as  thefe. 
two  juft,  wile,  and  good  men. 

Ariilotle,  indeed,  reprefents  the  heroic  virtue,  as  a virtue 
more  than  human  : and  of  confequence,  heroes,  as  divine 
perfons,  whom  the  excellency  of  their  nature  raifes  above 
our  clafs  ; but  this  he  fays  only  in  his  books  of  morality  : in 
his  Poetics  he  fpeaks  another  language.  The  prime  perfon 
of  a poem,  whom  he  calls  the  hero,  he  there  obferves,  mull 
neither  be  good  nor  bad,  but  between  both  ; he  mull  not 
be  either  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by  his  vir- 
tue and  juitice  ; nor  inferior  to  them,  by  his  crimes  and 
wickednels : the  moral  and  epic  heroes,  therefore,  even  on 
Ariftotle’s  principles,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other ; the  one  mult  be  raifed  above  mankind,  and  the  other 
mull  not  be  on  a level  with  the  moft  perfect  of  men. 

In  effedt,  reafon,  the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  to  be 
a fable,  the  pradtice  of  Homer,  and  the  rules  of  Ariilotle 
and  Horace,  all  agree  that  fo  far  is  it  from  being  neceffary 
that  the  hero  of  an  epopea  be  a perfedt,  faultlefs  man,  that 
it  is  not  neceffary  he  be  an  honeft  man  : and  that  it  is  no  ways 
irregular  to  make  him  as  perfidious  as  Ixion,  as  unnatural  as. 
Medea,  or  as  brutal  as  Achilles*  r 

It  is  another  fubjedt  of  controverfy  among  the  critics, 
whether  the  cataftrophe  or  conclufioii  of  the  adtion,  is  neccf- 
farily  to  leave  the  hero  happy,,  and  at  cafe  ; or  whether  it  be. 
allowable  to  leave  him  unhappy  ? 

The  general  pradtice  of  the  heroic  poets  Hands  for  the 
firft.  We  have  fcarce  an  example  of  a hero  who  is  over- 
come, and  remains  unhappy  ; excepting  Adam  in  Milton. 
In  tragedy,  the  cafe  is  different : unhappy  cataftrophes,  ac- 
cording to  Ariilotle,  are  preferable  to  happy  ones,  and  were 
always  much  better  received  among  the  ancients.  The  tra- 
gic feene  is  the  throne  of  the  pafiions  ; and  terror  and  pity 
are  there  to  rule  in  a peculiar  manner ; now  thefe  paffions 
arife  the  moft  naturally  from  unhappy  events  : and  the  au- 
dience, quitting  the  theatre  full  of  the  misfortunes  w here- 
with the  piece  was  clofed,  preferve  their  concern  much  longer, 
and  feel  more  forcible  effedts  from  it,  than  if  their  tears  had 
been  wiped  away,  and  their  fighs  fmothered,  in  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  a more  happy  peripetia.. 

But  thefe  reafons  have  no  place  in  the  epopea  ;.  which  is. 
not  intended  fo  much  to  affedt  the  paffions,.  as  to  remove  ill 
habitudes..  But  it  is  true,,  withal,  that  the  epopea  doer,  not 
exclude  all  unhappy  conelufions  the  nature  of  epic  fable  is 
fuch  as  admits  equally  of  good  and  bad  perfons  for  the 
prime  parts  ; the  uiftiappy  adventure  of  a lamb  unjuftly  de- 
voured by  a wolf,  is  a fubjedt  every  w'ay  as  inilructive,  and 
as  regular,  as  .the  gencrofity  of  a lion,  who  lets  himfelf  be 
difarmed  of  his  rage  by  the  innocence  of  the  lamb. 

It  is  true,  if  the  poet  propofed  his  hero  as  a pattern  of 
perfection  for  imitation,  the  misfortunes  falling. on  him  would 
fuit  very  ill  with  the  defign  : . but  this  was,  doubtlefs,  the. 
farlheft  thing  from  the  intentions  of  the  great  mailers  of  the 
epopea  above-mentioned.  The  only  reafon,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  given  for  the  uniform  pradtice  of  the  poets  in  this 
refpedt,  is,  that  an  epic  poem  containing  an.  action  of.much- 
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arore  extent  than  that  of  a tragic  poem,  the  reader*  would 
not  be  fo  well  fatistied,  if,  after  fo  many  labours  and  diffi- 
culties as  the  hero  is  brought  to  ftruggle  with,  he  ffiould  not 
-at  lad  be  brought  off,  but  periih  miferably.  There  is  fome- 
thing,  no  doubt,  great  and  good  in  the  hero,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  the  poem,  make  us  concerned  for  him ; fo  that, 
after  fo  long  an  acquaintance,  we  cannot  leave  him  mifer- 
able  without  fome  anxiety  : which  is  not  the  tinal  bufinefs  of 
the  poet  to  raife.  See  Epic  poem. 

Hero,  in  Biography.  There  were  two  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians of  antiquity  of  this  name,  who  are  ufually  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  epithets,  Hero  the  elder,  and  Hero  the  younger. 
The  fir  ft  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  the  diiciple  of 
Ctefias,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  Euergetes  I.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
great  fkill  in  mechanics,  and  particularly  in  the  conftruftion 
of  machinery  ; as  a moralift  he  was  inclined  to  the  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  He  was  author  of  a treatife  “ De  Conftruftione 
et  Menfura  Manubaliftce,”  of  which  a fragment  was  pub- 
liffied  in  Greek  by  Bernardino  Baldi : “ De  Telis  confi- 
ciendis  jaculandifque  Liber,”  publiffied  with  notes  by  Baldi : 
“ Spiralia,”  publiffied  in  1575  by  Frederic  Commandine  ; 
and  “ De  Automatorum  Fabrica.”  Thefe  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  Grand  Louvre  edition  of  the  “ Ancient  Ma- 
thematicians.” The  younger  Hero  is  fuppofed  to  have 
flouriffied  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He 
•was  author  of  “ De  Machinis  Bellicis  “ Geodcefia 
“ Liber  de  Gbfidione  Repellenda  et  Toleranda  and  “ De 
Vocabulis  Geometricis  et  Stereometricis.”  Moreri. 

Hero,  North,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  lake  Champlain, 
which  is  a townffiip  annexed  to  Chittenden  county,  in  Ver- 
mont, 13  miles  long  and  2 broad,  and  contained,  in  1790, 
125  inhabitants. 

Hero,  South,  an  ifland  in  the  fame  lake,  belonging 
to  the  fame  county,  which  is  a townffiip  and  port  of  entry, 
and  contains  678  inhabitants;  it  is  14  miles  long,  and  3^ 
broad  The  Heros  are  furrounded  by  feveral  fmall  ifles. 
This  ifland  produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 
In  it  is  a quarry  of  blueifh  grey  marble,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a petrifaftion  of  Lollops,  a fpecies  of 
ffiell  abounding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  together  with  the 
common  earth  of  the  ffiore,  which  is  of  a marley  fubftance. 
South  Hero  was  divided,  in  1798,  into  two  townfliips,  the 
fouthernmoft  retaining  its  original  name,  and  the  northernmoft 
that  of  “ Middle  Hero,”  and  containing  621  inhabitants. 

Hero,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory,  a prieftefs  of  Venus,  who 
lived  at  Abydus,  in  a tower  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hellefpont.  Her  lover  Leander,  who  lived  at  Seftus,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ftrait,  at  the  oblique  diftance  of  30  ftadia, 
fwam  over  every  night  to  vifit  her,  guided  by  a light  fixed  on 
the  tower.  But  in  a ftormy  night  the  light  was  extin- 
guiffied,  and  the  youth  miffing  his  way,  was  drowned  ; upon 
which  Hero  threw  herfclf  into  the  fea  and  periffied.  This 
improbable  tale  is  expofed  by  M Malmdel,  but  is  defended 
on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nauze. 
Acad,  des  Infcript.  tom.  vii.  Hill;,  p.  74  Mem.  240. 

HEROD,  in  Biography,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Jews,  fecond  fon  of  Antipater  the  Idumaean,  was  born  in  the 
-year  before  Chrift,  71.  At  the  age  of  25  he  was  made  by 
his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  a band  of  robbers,  with  the  execution  of 
their  leader  Hezekiah,  and  feveral  of  his  comrades.  As  he 
had  performed  this  aft  of  heroifm  by  his  own  authority,  and 
had  executed  the  culprits  without  the  form  of  trial,  he  was 
fummoned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  but  through  the  ftrength  of 
his  party  and  zeal  of  his  friends,  he  efcaped  any  cenfure. 
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In  the  civil  war  between  the  republican  and  Csefarian  par. 
ties,  Herod  joined  Caffius,  and  was  made  governor  of  Ccele- 
fyria,  and  when  Mark  Antony  arrived  victorious  in  Syria, 
Herod  and  his  brother  found  means  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  him,  and  were  appointed  as  tetrarchs  in  Judea,  but  in  a 
fliort  time  an  invafion  of  Antigonus,  who  was  aided  by  the 
Jews,  obliged  Herod  to  make  his  efcape  from  Jerufalem,  and 
retire  firft  to  Idumaia,  and  then  to  Egypt.  He  at  length 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  Judea  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  a difference  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Afmo- 
dean  family.  Hyrcanus  had  been  f«.r  a coniiderable  time 
prince  and  high  prieft  of  the  Jewiffi  nation  ; but  whilft  the 
Roman  empire  was  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  after  the  death  of 
Julius  Casfar,  Antigonus,  fon  of  Ariftobulus,  brother  of 
Hyrcanus,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  and  all  Judea. 
In  this  ftate  Herod  found  things  when  he  came  to  Rome, 
and  the  moft  that  he  then  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
for  Ariftobulus,  his  wife’s  brother,  but  the  fenate  of  Rome, 
moved  by  the  recommendations  of  Mark  Antony,  conferred 
the  kingdom  of  Jttdea  upon  Herod  himfelf.  Having  met 
with  this  unexpefted  fuccefs  at  Rome,  he  returned  without 
delay  to  Judea,  and  in  about  three  years  got  poffeffion  of  the 
whole  country.  He  had,  however,  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
throne,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  Anti- 
gonus ; though  aided  by  the  Roman  army,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  which  held  out  for  fix  months,  when 
it  was  carried  by  affault,  and  a vaft  daughter  was  made  of  the 
inhabitants,  till  the  interceffion  and  bribes  of  Herod  put 
an  end  to  it.  Antigonus  was  taken  prifoner  and  put  to 
death,  which  opened  the  way  to  Herod’s  quiet  poffeffion 
of  the  kingdom.  His  firft  cares  were  to  replenilh  his  coffers, 
and  to  reprefs  the  faftion  ftill  attached  to  the  Afmodean 
race,  and  which  regarded  him  as  an  ufurper.  He  was 
guilty  of  many  extortions  and  cruelties  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe  objefts.  Shortly  after  this  an  accufation  was  lodged 
againft  Herod  before  Mark  Antony  by  Cleopatra,  who  had 
been  influenced  to  the  deed  by  his  mother-in-law  Alexandra. 
He  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  to  the  charges  exhibited 
againft  him  before  the  triumvir,  and  on  this  occafion  li« 
gave  a moft  remarkable  difplay  of  the  conflift  of  oppofite 
paffions  in  a ferocious  heart.  Doatingly  fond  of  his  wife 
Mariamne,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  thought  of  her  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  another,  he  exafted  a folemn  promiie 
from  Jofeph,  whom  he  appointed  to  govern  in  his  abfence, 
that  ffiould  the  accufation  prove  fatal  to  him,  he  would  put 
the  queen  to  death.  Jofeph  difclofed  the  fecret  to  Mari- 
amne,  who,  abhorring  fuch  a favage  proof  of  his  love,  from 
that  moment  conceived  the  deepeft  and  moft  fettled  averiion 
to  her  huffiand.  Herod,  by  great  pecuniary  facrifices,  made 
his  peace  with  Antony,  and  returned  in  high  credit.  Some 
hints  were  thrown  out  refpefting  Jofeph’s  familiarity  with 
Mariamne  during  his  abfence  ; he  communicated  his  fufpi- 
cions  to  his  wife,  who,  recriminating,  upbraided  him  with  his 
cruel  order  concerning  her.  His  rage  was  unbounded  ; he 
put  Jofeph  to  death  for  communicating  the  fecret  entrufted 
to  him  alone,  and  he  threw  his  mother-in-law,  Alexandra, 
into  prifon.  Soon  after  this  he  received  a vifit  from  Cleo- 
patra, who  is  faid  to  have  entertained  amorous  inclinations  with 
regard  to  him.  Thefe  Herod  difappointed,  but  glutted  her 
avarice  with  profufe  donations.  In  the  war  between  Antony 
and  Oftavius,  Herod  railed  an  army  for  the  purpofe  of  join- 
ing the  former,  but  he  was  obliged  firft  to  engage  Malchus, 
king  of  Arabia,  whom  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  file  for 
peace.  After  the  battle  of  Aftium  his  great  objeft  was  to 
make  terms  with  the  conqueror,  and,  as  a preliminary  ftep,  he 
put  to  death  Hyrean,  the  only  furviving  male  of  the  Afmode- 
2 aas ; 
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ans  ; and  having  fecured  his  family  lie  embarked  for  Rhodes, 
where  Auguftus  at  that  time  was.  He  appeared  before  the 
mailer  of  the  Roman  world  in  all  the  regal  ornaments,  except- 
ing his  diadem,  and  with  a noble  confidence  related  the  faith- 
ful fervices  he  had  performed  for  his  bcnefadlor  Antony, 
concluding  that  he  was  ready  to  transfer  tli-  fame  gratitude 
to  a new  patron,  from  whom  he  fhould  hold  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  Augutlus  was  tlruck  with  the  magnanimity  of 
the  defence,  and  replaced  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Herod, 
who  remained  the  molt  favoured  of  the  tributary  fovereigns. 
When  the  emperor  afterwards  travelled  through  Syria,  in 
his  way  to  and  from  Egypt,  he  was  entertained  with  the  ut- 
tnoft  magnificence  by  Herod,  in  recompence  for  which  he 
reltored  to  him  all  his  revenues  and  dominions,  and  even  con- 
siderably augmented  them.  His  good  fortune,  as  a prince, 
was  poifoned  by  domeflic  broils,  and  efpecially  by  the  infu- 
-perable  averfion  of  Mariamne,  whom  at  length  he  brought 
to  trial,  convifted,  and  executed.  She  fubmitted  to  her  fate 
with  all  the  intripidity  of  innocence,  and  was  fufficiently 
avenged  by  the  remorfe  of  her  hufband,  who  feems  never 
after  to  have  enjoyed  a tranquil  hour.  In  the  way  to  her 
execution  die  was  accofted  by  her  vile  mother  Alexandra, 
who,  to  make  her  peace  with  the  tyrant,  accufcd  her  own 
daughter,  at  the  moment  when  confolation,  rather  than  un- 
kind ufage,  might  have  been  looked  for,  of  ingratitude  to 
an  affet'tionate  hufband,  and  exclaiming,  that  flie  juftly  me- 
rited her  fate.  Mariamne,  in  return,  eXpreffed  only  emo- 
tions of  pity  for  a mother  who  could  fo  mifbehave  herfclf, 
and  (he  met  the  fatal  blow  without  even  changing  colour. 
“ She  died,”  fays  the  learned  Prideaux,  “ as  flie  lived,  great, 
firm,  and  fearlefs,  to  the  lad.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this 
virtuous  and  excellent  princefs.  In  the  beauty  and  other 
charms  and  graces  of  her  perfon,  fhe  excelled  all  the  women 
of  her  time,  and  would  have  been  a lady  without  exception, 
could  flie  have  carried  it  with  fome  better  temper  and  com- 
pliance towards  her  hufband  ; but  confidering  that  lie  bad 
built  bis  fortune  upon  the  ruins  of  her  family,  that  he  had 
ufurped  from  them  the  crown  which  he  wore,  that  he  had 
caufed  her  father,  her  grandfather,  her  brother,  and  her 
uncle,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  the  ferving  of  his  defigns,  and 
had  twice  ordered  her  death  in  cafe  of  his  own,  it  would  put 
difficulties  upon  the  mod  patient  and  beff  tempered  woman 
in  the  world,  how  to  bear  fuch  a hufband  with  any  afleClion 
or  complaifance.”  His  rage  being  quenched,  Herod  endea- 
voured to  banifh  the  memory  of  his  evil  a£ls  from  his  mind  by 
feencsof  diffipation,but  the  charms  of  his  once  loved  Mariamne 
haunted  him  wherever  he  went : lie  would  frequently  call 
aloud  upon  her  name,  and  infill  upon  his  attendants  bring- 
ing her  into  his  prefence,  as  if  willing  to  forget  that  fhe  was 
no  longer  among  the  living.  At  times  he  would  fly  from 
the  fight  of  men,  and  on  his  return  from  folitude,  which  was 
ill  fuited  to  a mind  confcious  of  the  mod  ferocious  deeds,  he 
became  more  brutal  than  ever,  and  in  fits  of  fury  fpared  nei- 
ther foes  nor  friends.  Alexandra,  whofe  malignity  towards 
her  daughter  has  been  noticed,  was  an  unpitied  victim  to  his 
rage.  At  length  he  recovered  fome  portion  of  felf-poffeffion, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  projects  of  regal  magnificence. 
He  built  at  Jerufalem  a flately  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  in 
which  he  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Augullus,  to  the 
great  difpleafure  of  the  zealous  Jews,  who  difeovered  Gen- 
tile profanation  in  the  theatrical  ornaments  and  fpedlacles. 
Nothing,  it  is  faid,  gave  them  fo  much  offence  as  fome  tro- 
phies which  he  had  fet  round  his  theatre  in  honourof  Auguftus, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  viClories,  but  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  images  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  idol  worfhip. 
For  this  and  other  a<fts  of  the  king  a moll  ferious  confpiracy 
was  formed  agalnll  him,  which  lie  fortunately  for  himfelf 
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difeovered,  and  he  exercifed  the  molt  brutal  revenge  on  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  He  next  built  Samaria,  which  he 
named  Scbafle,  and  adorned  it  with  the  mod  fumptuous  edi- 
fices, and  for  his  fecurity  he  built  fcveral  fortreffes  throughout 
the  whole  of  Judea,  of  which  the  principal  was  called  Catfarea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.  In  his  own  palace,  near  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  he  laviflied  the  moll  codly  materials  and  curi- 
ous workmanfliip,  and  his  palace  Herodion,  at  fome  milts 
diltance  from  the  capital,  by  the  beauty  of  its  fituation  and 
other  apropriate  advantages,  drew  aronnd  it  the  population  of 
a confiderablc  city.  To  fupply  the  place  of  his  loll  Mariamne 
he  married  a new  wife  of  the  fame  name,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a prieil,  whom  he  raifed  to  the  high  rank  of  tlie  fupreme 
pontificate.  He  fent  his  two  fons,  by  the  firfl  Mariamne,  to  he 
educated  at  Rome,  and  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Auguftus 
and  his  minilters,  that  lie  was  appointed  imperial  procurator 
for  Syria.  To  acquire  popularity  among  the  Jews,  and  to 
exhibit  an  attachment  to  their  religion,  lie  undertook  the  vail 
enterprize  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  he 
finiflied  in  a noble  flyle  of  magnificence  in  about  a year  and 
a half.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  work  he  vifited  Rome, 
and  brought  back  his  Ions,  who  had  attained  to  man's 
eltate.  Thefe  at  length  coufpired  againft  their  father’s  per- 
fon and  government,  and  were  tried,  convidled,  and  executed. 
Another  adl,  deferving  of  notice,  performed  by  Herod,  was 
the  dedication  of  his  new  city  ot  C&'farca,  at  which  time  lie 
difplayed  fuch  profufe  magnificence,  that  Auguftus  faid 
“ his  foul  was  too  great  for  his  kingdom.”  Notwithftanding 
the  execution  of  his  fons,  he  was  dill  the  flave  to  confpiracies 
from  his  other  near  relations.  In  the.  33d  year  of  Herod’s 
reign,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  era,  was  the  fifth  B.  C., 
our  Saviour  was  born.  This  event  was  followed,  according 
to  the  gofpel  by  St.  Matthew,  by  the  maffacre  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  obferved, 
that  fome  modern  writers  do  not  admit  this  faft  as  Handing 
upon  undeniable  teflimony,  and  it  is  certain  that  Jofeplius, 
who  was  no  friend  to  Herod,  makes  not  the  flighted:  allufion 
to  it  whatever  ; neverthelefs  the  candid  Lardner,  after  care- 
fully examining  the  evidences,  thinks  the  fail  deferving  of 
credit.  (See  vol.  i.  Part.  Credibility,  p.  33c — 9.  8vo.  edit, 
1788.)  About  this  time  Antipater,  returning  from  Rome, 
was  arreded  by  his  father’s  orders,  and  charged  with  t^eafon- 
able  pradlices  : he  was  found  guilty  of  confpiring  againlt  the 
life  of  the  king.  This  and  other  calamities,  joined  to  a 
guilty  confidence,  preying  upon  a broken  conditutiou,  threw 
the  wretched  monarch  into  a mortal  difeafe,  which  has  been 
reprefeuted  by  Eufebius,  Jofeplius,  and  others,  as  a juft 
judgment  of  heaven  on  the  many  foul  enormities  and  im- 
pieties of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  His  diforder  was 
attended  with  the  mod  loathfome  circumftances  that  can 
be  imagined.  A premature  report  of  his  death  caufed 
a tumult  in  Jerufalem,  excited  by  the  zealots,  who  were 
impatient  to  demolidi  a golden  eagle  which  he  had  placed 
over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  The  perpetrators  of  this 
imprudent  aft  were  feized,  and,  by  order  of  the  dying 
king,  put  to  death-  He  alio  caufed  his  fon  Antipater  to  be 
(lain  in  prifon,  and  his  remains  to  be  treated  with  every  fpe- 
cies  of  ignominy.  He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  Ion 
Archelaus,  with  tetrarchies  to  his  Uvo  other  fons,  Herod,  on 
his  dying  bed,  had  planned  a feme  of  the  mod  horrible  cruelty 
that  could  be  devifed,  and  which  was  to  take  place  at  the 
indant  of  his  own  death.  He  had  fummoned  the  chief  peiy 
fons  among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  and  cauled  them  to  be  fhut 
up  in  the  hippodrome,  or  circus,  and  gave  Uriel  orders  to  his 
filler  Salome  to  have  them  all  mad  acre  cl  as  foon  as  he  Oiotild 
have  drawn  his  lad  breath.  For  this,  faid  he,  will  provide 
mourners  for  oiy  funeral  all  over  the  land,  and  make  the 
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.Tews  in  every  family  lament  my  death,  who  would  otherwife 
exhibit  no  figns  of  concern.  Salome  and  her  hufoand  Alexas 
chofe  rather  to  break  their  oath,  extorted  by  the  tyrant,  than 
be  implicated  in  fo  cruel  a deed  : and  accordingly,  as  foon  as 
•Herod  was  dead,  they  opened  the  doors  of  the  circus,  and 
permitted  every  one  to  return  to  his  own  home.  Herod 
died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fixtv- 
eighth  of  his  age.  His  memory  has  been  configned  to  me- 
rited' deteftation,  while  his  great  talents,  and  the  glories  of 
his  reign,  have  placed  him  high  in  the  rank  of  fovereigns. 
.Tofephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xvii.  Prideaux.  Lardner,  Univer. 
Hift. 

Herod  Antipas,  or  the  tetrarch,  foil  of  the  preceding, 
by  his  wife  Malthace,  fucceeded,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  the  poffeffion  of  a great  part  of  Galilee,  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  Jordan.  This  is  the  perlon  alluded  to  by  St. 
Luke,  who  fays,  cb.  iii.,  “ that  when  the  word  of  God 
came  to  John  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Herod  was 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea,” 
that  is,  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  fame  territories  and 
titles  which  were  affigned  them  by  their  father’s  will  and 
Auguftus’s  decree.  It  was  this  fame  Plerod,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  to  whom  our  Saviour  was  fc-nt  by  Pilate,  when 
accufed  before  him.  He  had  married,  as  his  firfl  wife, 
a daughter  of  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king,  whom  he  put 
away,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Philip.  This  involved  him  in  a war  that  was 
carried  on  to  his  difadvantage  full  four  years  ; it  alfo,  on 
account  of  the  incefluous  nature  of  his  fecond  marriage,  dif- 
gulled  his  own  fub]e6ls,  and  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches 
of  John  the  Baptiil,  which  were  the  occafion  of  that  excel- 
lent man’s  imprifonment.  Thelofsof  his  liberty  was  not 
deemed  punifhment  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  revengeful  paflions 
of  Herodias  ; but  fhe  laid  a fnare  for  the  life  of  the  Baptiil. 
She  infilled  upon  her  daughter  Salome  afking  of  Herod 
the  head  of  John,  in  reward  for  her  fine  dancing,  with 
which  he  had  been  fo  highly  delighted,  as  to  promife  her 
whatever  fhe  fhould  demand.  John  was  beheaded  ; but  the 
ambition  of  Herodias  was  not  fatiated.  Their  relation, 
Herod  Agrippa,  (fee  the  article,)  had  obtained  regal 
honours  from  Caligula  ; fhe  was  delirous  of  the  fame  cif- 
tinftiim  for  her  hufband,  and  perfuaded  him,  much  againll 
his  inclination,  to  take  a journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe. 
Here,  however,  he  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  a 
confpiracy  with  Sejanus,  and  inflead  of  returning  home  a 
king,  he  was  flript  of  his  dominions,  and  fent,  with  his 
wife,  into  exile  at  Lyons,  where  he  probably  died,  having 
poffeffed  his  tetrarchy  forty-three  years.  Jcfephus,  Lardner, 
New  Teilament. 

HERODIAN,  a Greek  hiftorian,  who  fiouriflied  from 
the  reign  of  Commodus  to  that  of  the  third  Gordian,  was 
born  at  Alexandria,  and  employed  among  the  officers  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a hiflory  of  Rome,  in 
eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Max- 
iminus, and  he  afferts  that  he  had  either  feen  or  been  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  all  that  he  relates.  His  ftyle  is 
iimple  and  elegant,  but  he  difplays,  with  a capacity  and  pe- 
netration fuited  to  his  fubjeft,  no  elevation  of  mind,  or  ge- 
neral erudition,  and  a confiderable  want  of  geographical 
knowledge.  He  has  been  accufed  of  being  too  partial  to- 
wards Maximinus,  and  fevere  with  regard  to  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  paffed  a different  judgment  on  him. 

“ The  life  of  Alexander,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  Augullan 
hiflory,  is  the  mere  idea  of  a perfedl  prince,  an  awkward 
imitation  of  the  Cyropedia.  The  account  of  his  reign,  as 
giyen  by  Herodian,  is  rational  and  moderate,  confident  with 
the  general  hiftory  of  the  age,  and,  in  fome  of  the  mod  in- 
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vidiotis  particulars,  confirmed  by  the  decifive  fragments  of 
Dion.  Yet,  from  a paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number  of 
our  modern  writers  abufe  Herodian,  and  copy  the  Augullan 
hiltory.”  His  book  comprehends  the  hillory  of  nearly  70 
y ears.  The  bell  edition  of  this  author  is  “ Herodiani  Hif- 
toria,”  410.  Gr.  Politiani,  Lovan.  1525.  This  edition  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Harwood  as  exceedingly  fcarce,  corrcdl,  and 
truly  valuable.  Politian  pubiiflied  an  elegant  trandation 
of  this  hillorian,  which  was  fu  ll  pubiiflied  in  a fol.  volume 
in  1493,  and  is  contained  in  the  Aldine  edition,  Venet.  The 
Oxford  editions  of  1699  and  1704,  are  corredl  and  very- 
beautiful.  The  molt  erudite  and  elaborate  edition  extant  is 
that  projected  by  Leifner,  and  after  his  death  in  1767,  com- 
pleted by  Irfmich,  Lipf.  8vo.  1789,  1805.  Gr.  and  LaU 
5 vols.  Gibbon.  Harwood.  Dibdin. 

HERODIANS,  a feci  among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  xxii.  16.  and  St. 
Mark,  iii.  6.  viii.  15,  and  xii.  13.  but  paffed  over  in  lilence 
both  by  jofephus  and  Philo. 

The  critics  and  commentators  on  the  New  Teftament  are 
very  much  divided  with  regard  to  the  Herodians  ; fome 
making  them  to  be  a political  party,  and  others  a religious 
feet.  The  former  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  author  of  the 
Syriac  verfion,  who  calls  them  the  domeltics  of  Herod,  and 
alio  by  Jofephus’s  having  paffed  them  over  in  filence,  though 
he  profeffes  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  religious  fedls  of 
the  Jews.  The  latter  opinion  is  countenanced  by  our  Lord  s 
caution  againlt  the  leaven  of  Herod,  which  implies,  that  the 
Herodians  were  ditlinguiflied  from  the  other  Jews  by  fome 
doftrinal  tenets.  Mr.  Bafnrge  fuppofes,  that  one  thing 
meant  by  the  leaven  of  the  Herodians  might  be  a conformity- 
to  Roman  cuflomsin  fome  points  which  were  forbidden  the 
Jews  : if  this  was  the  cafe,  .it  is  not  ilrange  that  they  are 
not  particularly  mentioned  by  Jofephus  among  the  Jewifii 
fedts. 

St.  .Terom,  in  his  Dialogue  againfl  the  Luciferians,  takes 
the  name  to  have  been  given  to  Inch  as  owned  Herod  for 
the  Meffiah  : and  Tertullian,  Epiplianius,  Chryfollom,  and 
Theophyladl,  among  the  ancients  ; and  Grotius,  and  ether 
moderns,  are  of  the  fame  fentiment.  But  the  fame  St. 
Jerom,  in  his  comment  on  St.  Matthew,  treats  this  opi- 
nion as  ridiculous  ; and  indeed  it  mull  be  highly  improbable, 
whether  we  underlland  it  of  Herod  the  Great,  w ho  died 
foon  after  our  Saviour  was  born,  or  of  Herod  Antipas, 
who  reigned  at  the  time  of  his  perfonal  mini llry  ; fince  they 
were  not  native  Ifraelites  ; and  it  cannot  be  well  fuppofed, 
that  any  Jews  were  fo  ignorant  as  to  take  a foreigner  for  the 
Meffiah,  who  had  been  fo  exprefslv  promifed  them  to  be 
raifed  up  among  themfelves,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  houfe  of  David.  The  wicked  and  odious  admini- 
flration,  and  alfo  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  mull 
have  convinced  the  moll  ftupid  of  their  miftakc  ; as  they 
perceived  that  he  had  been  very  far  from  accomplifiiing  the 
deliverance  of  Ifrael  from  all  oppreffion,  which  they  ex- 
pedited from  the  Meffiah.  And  as  for  the  fecond  Herod,, 
his  dominions  were  filial!,  and  his  power  little,  in  companion 
with  the  former  ; Judea  being  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  fo  that  lie  was  little  more  than  the  procu- 
rator of  Galilee,  with  merely  the  title  of  king.  It  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable  that  any  ftiould  take  him  for  the  Mef- 
iiah.  St.  Jerom  maintains,  that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  ap- 
pellation, by  way  of  derilion,  to  Herod's  foldiers,  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans  ; agreeably  to  which  the  Syriac  in- 
terpreters render  the  word  by  the  dwnsjlics  of  Herod : i.  e. 
his  courtiers. 

M.  Simon,  in  bis  notes  on  the  twenty- fecond  chapter  of 
Matthew,  advances  a more  probable  opinion.  The  name 
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Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given  to  fuch  as  adhered 
to  Herod’s  party  and  intereft,  and  were  for  preferring  the 
government  in  his  family  ; about  which  there  were,  at  that 
time,  great  divisions  among  the  Jews. 

F.  Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to  have 
been  the  fame:  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Herodians 
were  chiefly  of  the  feel  of  the  Sadducees;  ii  nee  that  which, 
is  called  by  St.  Mark  (viii.  15.)  the  leaven  of  Herod,  is  by 
St.  Matthew  (xvi.  6.)  ityled  the  leaven  of  the  Saddu- 
cees. 

Mr.  Bafnage,  and  fome  others,  fuppofe  that  they  were 
certain  officers  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  came  up 
to  Jerufafem  at  the  feafts,  and  who  were  more  devoted  to 
the  interefts  of  the  emperor  than  fome  of  the  Jews ; and, 
therefore,  the  Pharifees  perfuaded  fome  of  them  to  go  along 
with  their  own  difciples,  when  they  fent  them  to  our  Saviour 
with  the  qucllion  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  tribute.  The 
learned  Albert  Fabricius  fuppofed,  that  they  were  the  cour- 
tiers and  foldicrs  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  ; 
and  that  the  name  Herodians  no  more  denotes  a fett,  than 
Caifareans  and  Pompeians,  or  any  filch  like  name,  would  do. 

Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  they  were  dillinguiflied 
from  the  other  Jews  by  their  concurrence  with  Herod’s 
feheme  of  fubjefting  himfelf  and  his  dominions  to  the 
Romans,  and  likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their 
heathen  ufages  and  cuftoms. 

In  their  zeal  for  the  Roman  authority  they  were  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  Pharifees,  who  efteemed  it  unlawful  to  fubmit, 
or  pay  taxes,  to  the  Roman  emperor  ; an  opinion  which  they 
grounded  on  their  being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  fet  a 
ltranger  over  them,  who  was  not  one  of  their  own  nation, 
as  their  king.  The  conjunftion  of  the  Herodians,  there- 
fore, with  the  Pharifees  againft  Chrilt,  is  a memorable  proof 
of  the  keenne'.s  of  their  refentment  and  malice  againft  him  ; 
efpecially,  when  wc  confider  that  they  united  together  in 
propofing  to  him  an  enfnaring  queftion,  on  a fubjeit  which 
was  the  ground  of  their  mutual  diflenfion  ; namely,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Ciefar  i And  provided  he 
anfwercd  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  accufe  him 
of  treafon  againft  the  ftate  ; and  Ihould  he  reply  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  Pharifees  were  as  ready  to  excite  the  people 
againft  him,  as  an  enemy  to  their  civil  liberties  and  privileges. 
Herod  bad  introduced  feveral  heathen  idolatrous  ufages  ; for, 
as  Jrtfephus  fays,  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.)  he  built  a temple  to 
Cxfar,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan.;  he  erected  a mag- 
nificent theatre  at  Jerufalem,  inftituted  Pagan  games,  and 
placed  a golden  eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
(De  JJelU  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  33.)  : and  as  Jofephus  elfewhere  fays, 

*(  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  9.)  he  furniffiedthe  temples,  which  lie  reared 
in  feveral  places  out  of  Judea,  with  images  for  idolatrous 
worffiip,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  emperor  and 
the  people  of  Rome  ; though  to  the  Jews  he  pretended  that 
he  did  it  agamft  his  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  imperial 
command.  The  Herodians  probably  complied  with,  ac- 
quiefeed  in,  or  approved  thefe  idolatrous  ufages.  This  fym- 
bolizing  with  idolatry  upon  views  of  intereft  and  worldly 
policy,  was  probably  that  leaven  of  Herod,  againft  which 
our  Saviour  cautioned  his  difciples.  Prid.  Conn,  part  ii. 
'book  v.  fub  fin. 

HERODICUS,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  phyfieiari, 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  what  has  been  called 
the  gymnailic  medicine,  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Selymbria,  a city  of  Thrace  ; but  fome  affert  that 
lie  was  born  in  Sicily.  He  was  mafter  of  a fchool  of  exer- 
cife,  or  gynmajium,  to  which  the  youth  reforted  for  the  pur- 
k'ufcs  of  learning  the  military  and  atliletic  exercifes,  and  ob- 
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ferving  the  great  improvement  of  the  health  conne&ed  with 
them,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  invention  of  exercifes  for 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Galen  confiders  Efculapius  as  the  author 
of  the  gymnaftic  medicine,  becaufe  he  preferibed  the  exer- 
cife  of  Tiding’ on  horfeback,  ar.d  directed  certain  inodes  of  it 
foi  invalids  . but  Heiodicus  appears  to  have  been  more 
fyftematic  in  his  methods ; and  deiifted  from  teaching  tbe 
military  exercifes,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  exclufivdy  to 
the  gymaaftic  medicine,  and  to  afeertain  the  regulations  .of 
it  1110ft  conducive  to  its  proper  end,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  conftitution,  and  diforder  of  the  patient,  and  to 
the  climate,  feafon,  &c.  Thefe  precepts  likewife  included 
regulations  relative  to  diet  and  abftinence  ; but  as  the  works 
of  Hcrodicus  are  loft,  the  nature  of  thefe  regulations  and  pre- 
cepts is  not  accurately  known.  Hippocrates,  indeed,  has 
given  an  opinion  refpeding  the  pra&ice  of  Herodicus,  which 
is  not  vety  complimentary  to  his  fldll,  “ Herodicus,”  he 
iays,  “ pretending  to  counteract  the  fatigue  occasioned  by 
diieafe  by  a fatigue  of  a different  nature,  lometimes  brought 
on  inflammations,  and  fometimes  pains  in  the  fide,  &cl  in 
his  patients,  and  rendered  them  pale  and  thin.”  Plato  has 
alfo  fpoken  of  Herodicus  and  his  fyftem  in  a limilar  manner. 
After  ftating,  in  one  paffage,  that  “ Herodicus,  being  of 
a fickly  habit  ot  body,  combined  gymnaltics  with  medicine, 
and  haraffed,  firft  himfelf,  and  afterwards  many  others  by 
the  immoderate  ufe  of  exercife;”  (De  Republica,  lib.  iii.) 
he  expatiates,  in  another  place,  upon  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniencies  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  ihews  to  what  an 
abfurd  extreme  it  was  often  carried  by  its  inventor.  To 
one  of  his  patients,  for  example,  Herodicus  preferibed  a 
pedeftrian  excuriion  from  Athens  to  Megara,  a diftance  of 
180  lladia,  or  upwards  of  twenty  Englilh  miles,  but  with 
this  exprefs  injun&ion,  that  when  he  reached  the  walls  of  Me- 
gara he  Ihould  ftraightvvay  return  to  Athens.  (Plat.  Phsedr.) 
In  many  cafes,  however,  Hippocrates  reforted  to  the  gym- 
naftic medicine  ; and  fucceeding  phyficians,  among  whom 
were  Diodes,  Praxagoras,  Erafiitratus,  Afclepiades,  &c. 
have  treated  of  it  in  a manner  which  evinces  the  eftimation 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancients.  Le  Clerc.  Hill,  de 
la  Medecine,  liv.  ii.  cap.  8.  See  Exercise. 

HERODORUS,  the  trumpeter  of  Megara,  who, 
according  to  Athenteus,  had  the  power  of  animating 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  fo  much,  by  founding  two 
trumpets  at  a time,  during  the  liege  of  Argos,  as  to 
enable  them  to  move  a machine  towards  the  ramparts, 
which  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  do  for  feveral  days 
before,  on  account  of  its  enormous  weight.  Now  the  whole 
miraculous  part  of  this  exploit  may  fafely  be  conftrued  into 
a fignal  given  by  the  mufician  to  the  foldiers  for  working  ju 
concert  at  the  battering  ram,  or  other  military  engines  ; for 
want  of  which  fignal,  in  former  attempts,  their  efforts  had 
never  been  united,  and  confcquently  were  ineffe&ual. 

The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  Herodorus  was  victor  in 
the  whole  circle  of  facred  games,  having  been  crowned  at 
the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Iftlimian,  by  turns, 
T-'hefe  performers  on  the  trumpet  ap;;car  to  have  been 
heralds  and  public  cryers  ; who  not  onlv  gave  the  fignals  at 
the  games  for  the  combatants  to  engage,  and  announced 
their  fuccefs,  but  proclaimed  peace  and  war,  and  founded 
lignals  of  facrifice  and  lilence,  at  religious  ceremonies. 

As  Herodorus  is  allowed  to  have  been  cotemporary  with 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  may  be  placed  about  the  1 20 
Olymp.  300  B.  C.  According  to  the  authors  already  cited, 
he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  gigantic  figure  and  enormous 
appetite,  as  for  the  ftrength  of  his  lungs,  which  were  fo 
powerful  in  blowing  the  trumpet,  that  he  could  not  be  heard 
with  fafety  unlefs  at  a great  diftance. 
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HERODOTUS,  the  oldeft  of  all  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians  whofe  works  are  extant,  and  who  is  called  by 
Cicero  “ The  Father  of  Hiftory,”  was  born  at  Halicar- 
naflus,  in  Caria,  in  the  firfl:  year  of  the  feventy-fourth  Olym- 
piad, anfwering  to  the  year  484  B.  C.  He  fled  to  Samos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppreffions  and  tyranny 
exercifed  by  Lygdamis,  and  travelled,  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  over  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  collecting  every 
where  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  concerning  the 
hiflory  and  origin  of  nations.  He  i6  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
tired to  the  ifle  of  Samos  for  the  compoiition  of  his  work  ; 
he  afterwards  re-vifited  his  native  place,  and  was  chiefly  in- 
ftrumental  in  overthrowing  the  tyrannical  government,  a 
deed,  which  of  itfelf  alone  ought  to  have  immortalized  his 
name-,  but  fo  far  from  gaining  the  efteem  and  admiration  ot 
the  people,  it  difpleafed  and  irritated  them,  and  Herodotus 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Greece  to  avoid  public  refentment. 
When  he  had  attained  to  his  thirty-ninth  year,  a generous 
delire  of  fame  led  him  publicly  to  recite  his  hiftory  to  the  peo- 
ple af'fembled  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  gave  him  a lulling  celebrity  through 
all  the  Grecian  Hates.  So  highly  was  the  hiftory  efteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  that  the  names  of  the  nine  mufes 
were  given  unanimoufly  to  the  nine  books  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  This  celebrated  compoiition  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialed,  and  Herodotus  is  among  hiftorians,  what 
Homer  is  among  poets,  and  Demolthenes  among  the  orators. 
His  lullory  comprehends  a period  of  240  years,  from 
Cyrus  the  Great  to  Xerxes,  or,  if  we  date  its  commence- 
ment about  713  years  B.  C.  and  its  termination  at  the  year 
479  B.  C.  it  includes  a period  of  about  234  years, 
and_it  contains,  beftdes  the  tranfadions  between  Perfia  and 
Greece,  a Iketch  of  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  as  the 
Lydians,  lonians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  and  Macedonians. 
Herodotus  had  written  a hiftory  of  Affyria  and  Arabia, 
which  is  loft.  The  life  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to 
him,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  able  critics  not  to  have  been  written 
by  his  pen.  Herodotus,  as  aii  hiltorian,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  too  fond  of  the  marvellous.  Many  fabulous  things 
are  inferted  in  his  hiftory/  though  not  without  fufficient  in- 
timations of  his  own  dilbelief,  or  fufpicion  of  them.  And 
it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  this  ancient  writer, 
that  his  chronology  requires  lefs  corredion,  according  to 
Newton’s  canons,  than  that  of  any  fubfequent  Greek  hifto- 
rians. The  greatell  inconvenience  attending  the  perufal  of 
his  hiftory  reiults  from  his  method,  which  is  the  moft  irre- 
gular and  difcurfive  that  can  be  conceived  ; fome  entire  hif- 
tories  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  parenthelis  in 
the  bodies  of  others.  Notwithftanding  all  his  faults,  he  is  a 
moft  pleafing  writer.  The  two  bell  editions  of  this  work 
are  that  of  Weffeling,  fol.  Amfterdam,  1763,  which  is  now 
become  fcarce  and  dear,  and  that  of  Glaigow  in  9 vols. 
i2mo.  1761.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venet. 
fol.  1502,  Grace,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Weffeling,  is  very 
faithful  and  accurate.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  mo- 
dern languages  ; the  Englifti  verfions  are  thofe  by  Little- 
bnry  and  Beloe.  “ The  ftyle  of  Herodotus,”  fays  one  of 
his  biographers,  “ has  always  been  admired  for  its  flowing 
cafe  and  fweetnefs.  Cicero  compared  its  courfe  to  that 
of  the  waters  of  a (till  river.  It  excels  chiefly  in  narration, 
and  wants  force  and  concifenefs  for  fentiment  and  remark. 
With  relpett  to  the  matter  oi  this  hiftorian,  it  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  difeufiion  almoft  ever  ftnee  the  firft  appearance  of 
his  work,  fome  have  placed  great  confidence  in  his  authority, 
and  others  regarded  him  altogether  as  fabulous.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  relates  many  things  refpe&ing  remote  times  and 
countries  wliich  have  all  the  air  of  fable  ; but  there  is  realon 


to  believe,  according  to  his  own  affertions,  that  he  gives  the' 
narrations  as  he  heard  them.  With  refpedt  to  thofe  great 
tranfa&ions  which  took  place  in  Greece  after  his  own  birth, 
he  is  generally  thought  to  be  deferving  of  credit,  and  the 
publication  of  his  work,  at  a general  allembly  of  the  nation, 
is  confidered  as  a voucher  for  his  veracity.  Neverthelefs, 
he  has  been  fufpe&ed  of  partiality  in  particular  inftances, 
and  Plutarch  has  compofed  an  exprefs  treatife  “ On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,”  in  which  he  taxes  him  with  in- 
jutlice  towards  the  Thebans  aud  Corinthians,  and,  indeed, 
towards  the  Greeks  in  general.  Juvenal  alfo  alludes  to  him 
in  his  “ Velificatus  Athos  et  quicquid  Gnecia  mendax  Audet 
in  Hiiloria.”  Still  his  work  is  juftly  accounted  one  of  the 
moft  precious  relics  of  antiquity.”  Gibbon.  Lempriere. 
Gen.  Biog.  Moreri. 

HEROIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a hero  or  heroine. 

Thus  we  fay,  heroic  actions,  heroic  virtue,  heroic  ftyle, 
heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroic  age,  See. 

Heroic  Age  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world,  wherein 
the  heroes,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  the  children  of  the 
gods,  arc  fuppofed  to  have  lived. 

The  heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age.  See 
Age. 

Heroic  Poem  is  that  which  undertakes  to  deferibe  fome 
extraordinary  adtion,  or  enterprife. 

Homer,  Virgil,  Statius,  Lucan,  Taffo,  Camoens,  Milton, 
and  Voltaire,  have  compofed  heroic  poem«. 

In  this  fenfe,  heroic  poem  coincides  with  epic  poem.  See 
Epic  Poem  and  Hero. 

Heroic  Verfe  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are  ufually 
compofed  ; or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch  poems.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  peculiarly  denominated 
heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone  ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
Alexandrine  verfes  of  twelve  fyllables  were  formerly  called 
heroic  verfes,  as  being  fuppofed  the  only  verfes  proper  for 
heroic  poetry  ; but  later  writers  ufe  verfes  often  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroixa,  or  Herois,  a woman  that  lias 
the  qualities  and  virtue  of  a hero,  or  that  has  done  fome 
heroic  action. 

HE  RON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ourte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  tfce 
diflridl  of  Huy.  The  place  contains  698,  and  the  canton 
7654  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1374  kiliometres,  in  19 
communes. 

Heron,  in  Ornithology,  a tribe,  family,  or  genus  of  the 
Gral'ae  order,  being  varioufly  applied  by  different  autho- 
rities. In  a general  fenfe  the  term  heron  includes  the  whole 
of  the  ardea  genus,  the  character  of  which  conftfts  in  having 
the  bill  ftraight,  pointed,  long,  fub-compreffed,  with  a 
furrow  from  the  noftrils  towards  the  tip  ; and  the  noftril* 
linear  ; tongue  fliarp  ; feet  four-toed  and  cleft  ; and  the 
toes  connedted  at  the  bafe.  Thefe  are  divided  by  Gmelin 
into  four  families,  the  firft  comprifing  thofe  with  the  head 
crefted,  and  the  bill  hardly  longer  than  the  head  ; the  fecond 
have  the  head  bald,  and  are  the  grues  or  cranes  ; the  third 
have  the  orbits  naked,  and  are  the  lldrks  ; and  the  laft,  which 
is  by  far  the  moft  extenfive  family,  comprehends  the  herons, 
or  thofe  birds  of  the  ardea  tribe  which  have  the  middle  toe 
ferrated. 

The  French  adopt  the  word  heron  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
they  confider  it  as  including  the  whole  of  the  ardea  genus, 
which  they  divide  into  four  families  ; the  herons,  properly  fo 
called,  heron-butors,  lihorcaux,  and  crabiers.  Their  true 
herons  comprife  the  aigrettes,  a family  diftinguifhed  by 
having  a very  large  tuft  of  fins  pendent  feathers  arifmg  from 
the  polterior  part  of  the  body,  beneath  the  tail ; but  is  not 
confined  to  that  family,  as  Buffon  applies  the  fame  term  to 
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fi-iofl  of  tbe  ardea  genus.  The  family  of  butor,  or  as  fome 
French  authors  denominate  them  heron-butors , arc  the  bitterns, 
which  differ  from  the  herons  in  having  the  body  thicker,  the 
legs  not  fo  long,  and  the  tail  fliorter.  Thofc  of  the  b'tho- 
reaux  family  are  lefs  than  the  bitterns,  their  tail  fliorter,  and 
have  two  or  three  long  appendices  placed  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  which  fufficiently  diflinguifli  them  from  the  other 
families  ; the  bill  in  thefe  is  (lightly  arched  above.  The 
crullers  form  a fubaltern  family,  including  thofe  of  a fmall 
li/.e,  and  hence  are  fometimes  called  the  little  herons ; it  is 
chiefly  from  their  diminutivenefs  they  have  obtained  this 
appellation. 

The  manners  of  the  heron  tribe  are  well  known  ; they 
frequent  the  fens,  and  other  watery  places;  and  feed  on  (idles, 
reptiles,  and  the  fmaller  kinds  of  quadrupeds.  They  are 
dillributed  by  Gmelin  in  the  following  order. 

Species. 

* Crejled ; Bill  hardly  longer  than  the  Head. 

Pavonia.  Creft  briflly,  ereft,  temples  with  two  naked 
wattles.  Gmel.  Pavo  marinas,  Cluf.  Balearica , Aldr. 
Balearic  crane , Ray.  Crowned  heron. 

Length  two  feet  nine  inches.  This  fpccies  feeds  on 
worms °and  vegetables  ; runs  and  flies  well,  and  deeps  on 
one  leg.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  Guinea. 

Virgo.  Behind  each  eye  a tuft  of  long,  white,  pendent 
feathers.  Gmel.  Numidian  crane,  Albin.  Demoifelle  heron. 

Native  of  Africa  and  Afla.  An  elegant  bird,  about  three 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  with  the  bill  yellowifli,  the  bafe 
grcenifli,  and  the  tip  red ; the  head  and  primary  quill-feathers 
are  black,  the  hitter  long  and  pendulous  ; ere (l  pendent 
backward  over  the  eyes  ; and  the  head,  neck,  throat,  bread, 
and  legs  black. 

* * Cranes.  See  Grues. 

* * * Storks.  Orbits  naked. 


Ciconia.  White ; orbits  and  quill-feathers  black  ; 
bill,  legs,  and  (kin  red.  Linn.  & c.  La  cicogne  blanche , 
Briff.  White  Jlork,  Ray.  Donov.  Br.  Birds,  &c. 

A general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  Afla,  and  Africa;  feeds 
on  reptiles  and  fi(h,  and  is  held  facred  in  many  countries  for 
its  great  utility  in  dedroying  ferpents ; it  migrates  at  par- 
ticular feafons  from  one  part  to  another  in  vad  flocks,  and 
in  the  moll  orderly  manner.  The  female  makes  a large 
ned  compofed  of  (licks,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
dirty  yellowifli  white  colour,  in  fize  like  thofe  of  the  goofe, 
but  rather  more  elongated.  The  dork  fleeps  on  one  leg, 
and  fnaps  with  its  bill  in  a very  Angular  manner,  in  doing 
which  the  head  is  turned  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
biil  placed  on  the  rump.  The  flefli  of  the  dork  is  indifferent, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  its  inve- 
terate animofity  towards  the  reptile  race,  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  account  for  its  being  allowed  to  live  and  even  breed 
nnmoleiled  in  the  mod  populous  eadern  cities  ; the  fame 
veneration  is  alfo  (hewn  for  the  dork  in  Holland.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  a rare  bird,  and  fecn  only  in  fevere  winters.  The 
height  of  this  fpccies  is  about  three  feet  three  inches. 

M \guari.  White  ; orbits  and  legs  red  ; bill  cinereous ; 
inper  part  of  the  tail,  and  greater  wing-coverts,  quill- 
feathers,  and  fcapulars  black.  Gmel.  Le  maguan,  Buff. 
La  cigogne  dJmerique,  Brill.  Ciconia  Americana,  American 

Jlork , Ray. 

Size  of  the  lad,  and  inhabits  the  Brazils,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  America. 

1 Nigra.  Brown  ; bread  and  belly  white.  Linn.  La 
cicogne  brunt,  Briff.  Black  Jlork,  Ray- 

Length  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  inhabits  many  parts  of 


Europe,  but  is  lefs  common  than  the  white  flork,  and  mi- 
grates to  the  foutli  in  autumn  ; its  haunts  are  thick  foreds 
and  marines  in  the  mod  lecluded  fituations.  Like  the  white 
dork  it  feeds  on  fiih  and  reptiles,  and  the  flefh  is  equally 
unpalatable. 

* * * Herons,  middle  Claw  fcrralcd  inwardly. 

Duma.  Glaucous,  beneath  dirty-white  ; bill  a little 
triangular.  Gmel.  Argill  or  hargill , Ives.  Boorong  cam- 
ling,  or  Booring-volar,  Marfd.  Gigantic  crane.  Lath. 

The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  this  bird  renders  it  the 
mod  confpicuous  of  the  heron  genus,  the  tribe  to  which  it 
appears  at  lead  the  neared  allied,  if  we  can  form  a correct 
opinion  from  the  deferiptions  Marfden,  Ives,  and  other 
authors  afford  us.  The  height  of  this  bird,  when  (landing 
ere&,  is  about  feven  feet  and  a half,  and  the  expanfion  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  wing  above  fourteen  feet  ; the  bill  is 
(ixteen  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  of  various  colours,  and 
nearly  triangular  ; the  feathers  of  the  back  very  (Irong  and 
of  an  iron  colour  ; thofe  of  the  bread  long  ; over  the  belly 
a great  deal  of  down  of  a dirty  white  ; the  legs  and  half  the 
thighs  naked ; and  the  naked  parts  full  three  feet  in  length. 
This  monder,  as  Mr.  Ives  terms  it,  inhabits  Bengal,  and  is 
alfo  found  at  Calcutta,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  called 
hargil!,  or  ‘argill.  It  (talks,  he  fays,  majedically  along 
before  one,  and  appears  at  fird  like  a naked  Indian.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  fouls  of  the  Bramins  poffefs 
thefe  birds.  On  opening  one  of  thefe,  a terapin,  or  land 
tortoife,  ten  inches  long,  was  found  in  its  craw,  and  a male 
black  dat  was  found  entire  in  its  dornach. 

A gigantic  bird  of  ibis  kind,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smeathman  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa;  he  deferibes  the  height  of  an  adult  bird,  when  (landing 
eredl,  at  about  feven  feet;  the  plumage,  according  to  this 
writer,  agrees  with  the  defeription  of  the  argill  given  by  Mr. 
Ives;  to  which  is  added  that  the  gape  is  monitroufly  wide; 
the  head  covered  with  white  down,  thinly  difperfed,  ap- 
pearing not  unlike  a grey-headed  man  ; on  the  middle  of 
the  neck  before,  a long  conic  membrane,  like  a bladder, 
fprinkled  very  thinly  with  fhort  down  riling  or  falling  as 
the  animal  moves  the  beak,  and  always  appearing  inflated. 
Thefe  birds  are  met  with  in  companies  ; and  when  feen  at  a 
diltance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  coming  towards  an 
obferver,  which  they  do  with  their  wings  extended,  may  be 
miffaken  for  canoes  upon  the  furface  of  a fmooth  fea  ; or, 
if  walking  on  the  fands,  for  human  beings.  One  of  thefe, 
a young  bird  about  five  feet  in  height,  was  brought  up 
tame,  and  prefented  to  the  chief  of  the  Bananas,  where 
Mr.  Smeathman  lived  ; and  being  accuflomed  to  be  fed  in 
the  great  hall,  foon  became  familiar,  duly  attending  that 
place  at  dinner-time,  placing  itfelf  behind  its  matter's  chair 
frequently  before  any  of  the  gueils  entered.  The  fervants 
were  obliged  to  watch  it  narrowly,  and  to  defend  the  pro- 
vifions  with  fwitches  in  their  hands  ; hut  notwithllanding 
this,  it  would  frequently  (hatch  off  fome  part  of  the  provi- 
iions,  and  was  once  known  to  have  purloined  a whole  boiled 
fowl,  which  it  fwallowed  in  an  inftant.  Its  courage  is  not 
equal  to  its  voracity  ; for  a child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old 
could  foon  put  it  to  flight  with  a fvvitch  ; though  at  fird  it 
feems  to  (land  on  its  defence  by  threatening  with  its  enor- 
mous bill,  widely  extended,  and  crying  out  with  a loud 
hoarfe  voice,  like  a bear  or  tiger.  It  is  an  enemy  to  fmall 
quadrupeds  as  well  as  birds  and  reptiles,  and  dellroys  fowls 
and  chickens,  though  it  dare  not  attack  a hen  with  her 
young  openly  ; it  preys  alfo  on  rats,  young  chickens,  and 
the  like,  and  has  been  known  to  fwallow  a cat  whole ;.  a 
(bin  bone  of  beef  being  broken  afunder,  ferved  it  but  for 
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two  morfels.  The  individual  above-mentioned  ufed  to  fly 
about  the  ifland,  and  rooft  very  high  among  the  fillc  cotton 
trees  ; from  whence,  at  two  or  three  yards  diftance,  it  could 
fpy  the  fervants  carrying  the  dinner  acrofs  the  yard  ; when 
darting  from  its  flation  it  would  enter  promifeuoufly  with 
the  women  who  carried  in  the  dilhes.  In  iitting  it  was  ob- 
ferved  to  rell  itfelr  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  leg.  It  fometimes  flood  near  for  half  an 'hour  after 
dinner,  with  the  head  turning  alternately  ; as  if  liflening  to 
the  converfation  ; and  during  this  time  world  every  three 
or  four  minutes  mute  iirfl  on  one  leg,  and  then  on  the  other; 
obferving  invariably,  that  if  he  had  muted  on  the  left  leg 
la  A,  he  would  be  fare  to  do  the  fame  on  the  right  the  next 
time,  never  making  any  miitake. " 

Torquata.  Hind  head  black,  crefled ; back  brown; 
neck  and  belly  dirty  white  ; breaft  black  ; with  yeilowilh 
lunules.  Gmel.  Wreathed  heron. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Nycticorax.  Crelt  on  the  hind  head  white,  horizontal, 
and  conlifling  of  three  feathers ; back  black  ; abdomen 
yeilowilh,  Scop.  male.  Ardea  grifea.  Head  fmooth,  brown; 
belly  brownilh,  beneath  white  ; lirlt  quill-feathers  with  a 
white  foot  at  the  tip.  Linn,  female.  Ardea  maria,  Klein. 
Nitticorace,  Cetti.  Le  Bihoreau,  Buff.  Night  heron,  Ray. 
Donov.  Br.  Birds,.  See. 

The  length  of  this  elegant  fpecies  is  about  twenty  inches, 
the  male  being  about  the  fame  iize  as  the  female.  The  bill 
is  flout,  about  three  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  the  bafe 
yellow,  and  the  extremity  black.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  plumage  in  the  male  is  grey  above,  beneath  pure  white  ; 
the  head,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  back,  dark  glofly 
green;  the  crefl  of  three  long  diftindl  pendent  feathers  ; and 
the  legs  greenifh.  In  the  female,  (which  Linnteus  conlidered 
a different  fpecies,)  the  crown  is  brown,  and  without  crefl  ; 
the  body  grey-brown  ; the  neck  beneath  with  a rufly  line  ; 
lores  white  ; tail  feathers  edged  with  white,  and  the  legs 
brown.  The  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  lome  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  “ It  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Latham,  and 
later, writers,  as  a native  of  Britain,  upon  the  authority  of 
an  individual  example  of  the  male  bird  (hot  near  London  in 
the  month  of  May  1782,  and  which  at  this  time  is  in  our 
poffeffon.”  Donov.  Br.  Birds. — The  Germans  call  it  Nach- 
trab,  or  Night  Raven;  and  the  Ruffians  Kwaka,  from  its 
cry,  winch  rcfembles  that  word  uncouthly  expreffed. 

Jam AlCEXMS.  Brown,  beneath  white;  head  fomewhat 
crefled;  bread  and  belly  with  brownilh  flreaks.  Gmel. 
Jamaica  night  heron.  Lath. 

About  the  iize  of  the  lafl,  or  fcarcely  larger;  the  bill 
duiky  ; lores  and  orbits  greeniih;  chin  and  vent  white ; 
primary  quill-feathers  black  at  the  tip;  legs  brown.  This 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Clucking  Hen  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  where,  contrary  to  the  ufual  manners  of  the  heron 
tribe,  it  frequents  woods.  In  Iud.  Orn.  (Lath.)  it  is 
conlidered,  not,  perhaps,  diflindl  from  the  female  of  the 
former. 

Caledonica.  Ferruginous,  beneath  white;  crcft  on  the 
hind  head  of  three  feathers;  frontlet  black;  eye-brows  white. 
Gmel.  Caledonian  while  heron.  Lath.  Cook’s  Voyage,  Sec. 

Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Length  twenty-two  inches; 
bill  ftraight  and  black;  creft  feathers  white;  area  of  the 
eyes  green  ; legs  yellow. 

Obscura.  Creft  on  the  hind  head  one  feather  ; body 
above  greenifh,  beneath  chefnut,  longitudinally  ftriped,  with 
white  and  ferruginous  ; quill  feathers  with  a white  fpot  at 
the  tip.  It.  Poleg.  Dujhy  heron. 

Size  of  the  common  bittern  ; the  bill  recurved,  greenifh- 
black  ; feathers  of  the  creft  white ; front,  crown,  and  nape 


duiky  chefnut ; back  and  wing-coverts  duiky  chefnut  and 
golden  green  ; legs  Ihort  and  greeniih.  Inhabits  Sclavonia. 

Cayanensis.  Cinereous;  head  black;  crown  white; 
creft  unequal,  of  fix  feathers,  half  white,  the  remainder 
black.  Gmel.  Le  bihoreau  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Cayenne 
night  heron , Lath. 

Length  twenty-one  inches;  the  bill  black;  lores  pale- 
green  ; a white  line  from  the  noilrils  beneath  the  eyes  to  the 
hind  head  ; body  blueiih-alli ; quill-feathers  black  ; legs 
yeilowilh  and  long,  the  thighs  bare  high  up.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  Cayenne. 

Purpurea.  Hind  head  black  ; creff  pendent,  of  twq 
long  feathers  ; body  olive  ; beneath  purplilh.  Gmel.  Ar- 
dea crijlata,  purpurafeens,  Brill.  Heron  peurpre,  Buff.  Crefled 
purple  heron,  Lath. 

Rather  lefs  than  the  common  heron;  the  length  two  feet 
ten  inches  and  a half;  bill  fix  inches  long,  brown,  with  a 
duiky  point,  and  yeilowilh  beneath;  head  furnifhed  with  a 
black  creft  ; orbits  naked,  and  yeilowilh;  chin  white;  upper 
half  of  the  neck  rufous,  with  three  black  lines  difpofed 
longitudinally,  the  colour  behind  olive,  at  the  Tides  rufous; 
and  in  front  reddilh  ; from  the  breaft  in  the  middle,  to  the 
vent  a black  band;  lower  tail-coverts  white  varied  with  ru- 
fous, and  tipped  with  black ; angles  of  the  wings  rufous ; 
quill-feathers  dark  ; tail  cinereous  olive;  legs  greeniih  with 
duiky  claws.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Alia,  frequenting  the 
lakes  of  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Teas,  and  thofe  of  Great 
Tartary,  but  is  not  found  farther  eaft  in  Siberia  than  the 
river  Irtilh. 

Purpurata.  Head  without  creft,  and  with  the  neck 
blackilh  cinereous;  body  above  purple-cliefnut,  beneath  ci- 
nereous. Ardea  purpurata,  Gmel.  A.  purpurafeens,  Briff. 
Heron  pourpre.  Buff.  Purple  heron,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  heron.  The  upper  mandible  yellow- 
ilh-green,  lower  yeilowilh  ; face  naked  and  yeilowilh;  neck 
lineated  above  with  black  ; quill-feathers  blackilh-brown ; 
legs  brown.  Inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Some 
kite  ornithologifts,  according  with  Buffon,  believe  this  to  be 
the  female  of  the  former;  others  are  periuaded  it  is  fpecili- 
cally  different. 

Caspica.  Crefled;  body  cinereous;  neck,  breaft,  arid 
belly  ferruginous  ; chin  white  ; neck  with  three  black  lines. 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Ardea  cafpica,  Gmel.  Reife.  Ardea 
ritula,  Lath.  Suppl.  African  heron. 

This  beautiful  fpecies  is  the  fize  of  the  common  heron  ; 
the  length  being  nearly  three  feet;  the  bill  feven  inches  long, 
of  a yeilowilh  colour,  with  the  tip  black;  the  creft  long, 
and  confifting  of  three  feathers;  the  legs  arc  dull  yellow, 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  toes,  together  with  the  claws, 
black.  — “ A bird  of  this  very  rare  kind  was  Ihot  fome  years 
ago  in  Afiidown  park,  near  Lambourn,  Berks;  and  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  this  fpccimen  the  fpecies  is  arranged  arriong 
the  birds  of  this  country.  The  fpecimen  is  deferibed  by 
Dr.  Latham  in  the  fupplement  of  his  Ornithology,  under 
the  fpecific  name  of  ritula,  and  afterwards  in  his  “ Iqdex 
Ornithologjcus,”  with  the  obfervation  “ rariffma  in  An- 
glin,’’ under  that  of  Cafpica.  The  original  bird  depofited 
formerly  in  the  Leverian  collcfrion,  is  now  in  the  mu  feu m 
of  the  author.”  Vide  Donov.  Br.  Birds.  Whether  this  bft 
really  a diltimft  fpecies  from  the  former  (ardea  purpurea),  or 
only  a variety,  admits  of  fome  difpute.  Dr.  Latham,  in  the 
lateft  ot  the  works  lafl  mentioned,  deferibes  it  a diftinift  bird,, 
with  a fuggeftion  of  doubt,  “ vix  a pnecedente  fatis  dif- 
tiutfla.  Nonne  avis  annotina?”  Monf.  Viellot,  author  of 
the  continuation  of  Audebert’s  “ Hiftoire  des  Oifeaux,” 
without,  however,  appearing’  to  have  confulted  the  original, 
offers  a more  pofitive  opinion,  and  confidered  it  the  fame  as-ihe 
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purple  heron;  at  the  fame  time  blaming  the  author  before- 
mentioned  for  his  Teeming  coutradi&ion,  in  defcribing  it  as  a 
fpecies,  while  he  (till  efleemed  it  only  a young  bird  of  the 
former  kind.  “ L’Ornitliologille  Anglais,  (lays  Viellot,) 
qui  a dccrit  le  heron  dc  la  mer  C of  plat  tic,  attribue  au  jcune 
age  les  foibles  differences  qui  exiltent  entre  lui  et  le  heron 
pourpre;  ccpeudant  il  le  donne  comme  efpece  dillindde ; mais 
on  doit  le  rapporter  a celle  du  heron  pourpre.’’  This  inter- 
pretation of  Dr.  Latham's  remarks  is  more  abfolute  than 
the  paffages  to  which  lie  alludes  will  jultify,  for  tliefe  ex- 
prefs  only  a moderate  (hare  of  doubt ; nor  can  we  refrain 
from  adding,  that  from  a fubfequent  attentive  examination  of 
the  fpecimen  in  our  poffeffion,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
couclufion  drawn  bv  Viellot  is  erroneous,  for  we  really  con- 
ceive it  to  be  an  adult  bird,  and  very  probably  a dillindl 
Ipecies. 

Major.  Hind  head  with  a long  pendent  crell ; body 
cinereous;  line  on  the  neck  beneath,  and  pectoral  bar  black. 

Male Hind  head  fmooth,  black;  back  blueifii,  beneath 

whitifh  ; bread  with  oblong  black  fpots.  Female. 

Mas  Ardea  major,  Linn.  Ardca  crijlata,  Brif.  Garza  c'ltie- 
rizaa  grojfa,  Ziiinen.  L:  heron  hupps.  Buff.  Crejled heron,  Alb. 
Common  heron  (male),  Donov.  Br.  Birds. 

Femina.  Ardca  cinerea,  Linn.  Ardca  rhenana,  Naturf. 
Heron,  Buff.  Common  heron  (female),  Donov.  Br.  Birds. 

The  length  of  this  biid  is  about  three  feet;  its  breadth, 
when  the  wings  are  expanded,  above  five  feet ; and  the  weight 
exceeding  three  pounds.  The  heron  is  very  common  in  Bri- 
tain, and  is  fo  generally  diffufed,  that  there  is  fcarccly  any 
part  of  the  globe  that  has  been  vifited  by  travellers,  in  which 
it  has  not  been  noticed.  Its  haunts,  like  moll  of  its  tribe, 
are  fenny  places,  where  it  preys  on  fifties  and  reptiles,  and 
from  the  voracity  of  its  appetite  is  highly  deftru&ive  in  fifli- 
ponds.  In  flying  the  heron  foars  to  a vaft  height,  having 
tile  head  crouched  in  between  the  (boulders,  and  the  legs 
pendulous.  During  the  breeding  feafon  the  herons  unite  in 
large  focieties;  t he  nell  is  compofed  of  (licks  lined  with 
fumes,  wool,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubltances,  and  ge- 
nerally contains  from  four  to  fix  eggs,  which  are  of  a pale- 
greeuifh  blue  colour.  The  neffs  of  thefe  birds,  which  they 
defert  in  the  winter,  are  often  found  drifted  upon  the  banks 
of  rivers  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  In  Britain  the  heron 
was  formerly  held  in  high  effimation,  its  flcfii  being  ac- 
counted a delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility,  and  bearing 
ft  price  equal  to  that  of  the  pheafant  and  the  curlew.  He- 
ron hawking  was  alfo  a favourite  diverfion,  infomuch  that 
laws  were  ena<fted  for  the  preservation  of  the  fpecies;  and 
ft.ny  perfon  found  guilty  even  of  deltroying  their  eggs,  was 
condemned  to  pay  the  penalty  of  twenty  (hikings  each,  a 
heavy  fum  in  the  times  when  thofe  laws  were  in  force. 

Egretta.  Somewhat  crefted;  white;  legs  black  ; fea- 
thers of  the  back  and  bread  lax,  narrow,  and  very  long. 
Gmel.  Guiratinga,  Ray.  Great  egr.t.  Ar6t.  Zool. 

Length  two  feet,  the  crell  fcarcely  vifible;  bill  black,  or 
dirty  yellow,  and  dufky  at  the  back  and  tip.  A native  of 
South  America.  It  is  a (by  and  folitary  bird,  and  fre- 
quents marfhes,  where  it  fecretes  itfelf  among  the  reeds  in 
the  day  time,  and  feeds  at  night. 

Garzetta.  Hind-head  cretled;  body  white;  bill  black; 
lores  and  legs  greeni ill,  Kramer.  Ardea  alia  minor,  Aldr. 
Gertetta,  Gefn.  Egretta,  Belon,  See.  Aigrette,  Buff.  Little 
egret,  Donov.  Br.  Birds. 

■ The  crclt  of  this  elegant  bird  eonfids  of  feveral  ffiort  and 
two  longer  feathers;  the  face  is  naked,  and  green;  and  ;he 
claws  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  marihes  in  temperate 
regions.  Formerly  the  egret  appears  to  have  been  common 
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in  Britain;  at  this  time  it  is  very  rare.  The  fixe  of  tiffs  kind 
is  half  that  of  the  great  egret,  or  about  twelve  inches. 

Leucogaster.  Blueifli-black,  beneath  white;  cred  on 
the  hind-head  of  two  feathers ; bill,  naked  face  and  legs 
yellow.  Gmel.  Demi-aigrette,  Buff.  Demi-egret. 

Length  not  quite  two  feet ; lower  part  of  the  back  with 
fome  pendulous  feathers,  of  an  elongated  form  and  rufous 
colour.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

Rlfescexs.  Blackifh  grey;  lores  and  orbits  green; 
feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  longer  narrow  ones  of  the 
back  ferruginous  rufous,  Gmel.  Aigrette  roujje.  Buff.  Rcd- 
dtf/j  aigrette,  A ret.  Zool. 

Native  of  Louifiana.  Length  two  feet  ; bill  yellowifh, 
with  dufky  tip  ; legs  black. 

Agami.  Black-blue,  beneath  rufous  ; hind  head  creded  ; 
orbits  and  chin  white.  Gmel.-  Agami,  Buff.  Agami 
heron. 

Length  two  feet  feven  inches  ; the  bill  dufky  ; cap  and 
cred  blue,  the  latter  compofed  of  fix  feathers;  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  back  with  fix  long  pendulous  feathers.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Cocoi.  Hind  head,  pendent  creff,  and  back  cinereous 
neck  beneath  fpotted  with  black  ; fides  of  the  head  black. 
Gmel.  Ardea  cayancnjis  crijlata,  Briff.  Ardea  fecunda, 
Tetr.  Cocoi,  Marcgr.  Blue  heron,  Albin.  Cocoi  heron. 

Inhabits  Brazil  and  Cayenne.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
three  feet ; the  bill  green ifli-yellow  ; body  cinereous  ; crelt 
five  inches  and  a half  long  ; cheeks,  chin,  and  crown  white  ; 
neck  and  back  with  very  long  pendulous  feathers.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  fat  and  tolerably  good  eating  in  the  rainy 
feafon. 

Johanna.  Above  cinereous,  beneath  white  ; pendent 
cred,  and  quill-feathers  black  ; feathers  of  the  throat  long, 
lax,  and  fpotted  with  black.  Gmel.  Johanna  heron. 
Lath. 

Size  uncertain  ; the  bill  yellowifh  ; face  naked,  yellowifh- 
green  ; legs  brownifh.  Defcribed  by  Dr.  Latham  from 
fome  Chinefe  drawings  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  Dn  Fo- 
thergill. 

Fuse  A.  Cred  blackifli  ; body  blackifh-brown,  beneath 
white  ; bread  with  long  brown  fpots.  Lath.  Le  heron 
brim.  Buff. 

Length  two  feet  and  a half;  the  bill  brown  ; legs  yellow. 
The  fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Hoacti.i.  Creded ; bead  and  body  above  black  ^ 
beneath  white  ; face  naked  and  yellowifh  ; front  between 
the  eyes  white  ; wings  and  tail  cinereous.  Gmel.  Ardea 
mexicana  crijlata,  Briff.  Haiti , Buff.  Hoaftli,  or  Dry 
bird,  Ray.  Hoacton,  Will.  Dry  heron,  Lath-  Hoatili 
heron. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  where  it  frequents  lakes,  and  breeds 
among  the  rufbes.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Martinete  Pefcador, 
as  it  is  imagined  from  its  catching  fifh  ; its  voice  is  loud  and 
flat,  the  bite  hard.  It  is  a large  bird,  being  three  feet  three 
inches  long  : the  bill  black  with  the  fides  yellow.  The 
plumage  of  the  female  differs  from  the  male  in  being 
brown  mixed  with  whitifh  above  ; beneath  white  tinged  witlr 
brown. 

Flonu.  Head  purple  and  creffed ; body  cinereous  x 
angles  of  the  wing-coverts  white  ; front  varied  black  and 
white ; wing-coverts  blue  and  cinereous.  Gmel.  Arden 
mexicana  cinerea,  Briff.  Xonovhqui  hoaclli,  Ray-  Houhouy 
Bud.  Hohou  heron. 

A rare  fpecies,  fometimes  found  in  the  fens  of  Mexico. 
Buffon  calls  it  houhou  from  its  cry  rcfembling  the  pronun- 
ciation of  that  word.  The  bill  is  black  ; legs  variegated: 
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with  brown,  black  and  yellowifti ; creft  purple  and  com- 
pofed  of  feven  feathers. 

Indica.  Varied  with  brown  and  green  ; fecondary  quill- 
feathers  green;  tail  black;  wing-coverts,  primary  quill- 
feathers  and  body  beneath  white.  Lath.  Lohaujung 
heron. 

Length  three  feet  ; the  bill  black  ; legs  flefh-colour  ; 
crown,  neck,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  back  with  green 
f oots.  Sometimes  the  back  white.  An  Indian  fpecies. 

Fi.avicoi.lis.  Creft  on  the  hind  head  and  body  black  ; 
neck  yellowifti  at  the  tides,  in  front  chefnut,  the  fea- 
thers edged  with  black  and  white.  Lath.  Te/Iow-necked 
heron. 

Native  of  India  ; the  length  two  feet. 

Novjf.  Hollandi M.  Somewhat  creftcd  ; lead-colour 
cinereous ; beneath  ferruginous  rufous  ; face  beyond  the 
eyes,  with  the  chin  and  throat,  white.  Lath.  White  fronted 
heron , Phillips. 

Length  twenty-eight  inches ; the  bill  black,  at  the 
bafe  beneath  yellowifti;  legs  yellow  brown.  Native  of  New 
Holland. 

LuaoviClANA.  Head  and  neck  rufous  ; front  white, 
fpotted  with  rufous  ; orown  crefted  ; wing-coverts  and  tail 
green  ; back  cinereous,  tinged  with  purple.  Gmel.  Cra- 
brier  de  la  Louifiane , Buff.  Louifiana  heron , Arft.  Zool. 

Inhabits  Louifiana  ; length  fixceen  inches  ; bill  duftcy  ; 
legs  yellow  ; claws  black. 

Violacea.  Hind  head  pale  yellow  ; creft  white  ; body 
ftreaked  black  and  white  ; beneath  blueifh  ; legs  pale  yellow. 
Gmel.  Arden  carulea , Rai.  Carter  ophagus  bahamenfts , 

Briff.  Crahrier  gris-de-fer,  Buff.  Grey  crejled  gaulding. 
Brown.  Crejled  bittern,  Catefby.  Tellow-crowned  heron, 
Anft.  Zool. 

Length  fifteen  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  black  ; face 
naked  and  green  ; civil  in  general  about  fix  inches  long  ; 
head  violet  : from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  each  fide  to  the 
hind  head  a white  ftreak ; quill- feathers  blueifh-brown  ; 
tail  brown.  This  fpccies  inhabits  the  Bahama  ifiands,  where 
it  breeds  in  the  bullies  among  the  rocks,  and  _ being  con- 
fidered  good  eating,  the  birds  are  caught  in  great  numbers  for 
the  table  ; in  the  rainy  feafon  they  vifit  Carolina. 

C.ERULEA.  Hind  head  crefted  ; body  blue.  Gmel. 
Cancrophagus  caru/eus,  Briff.  Black  or  blue  gait/ding,  Ray. 
Blue  bittern,  Catelhy.  Blue  heron,  Arct.  Zool. 

Size  of  the  crow  ; in  the  male  the  bill  and  lores  are  blue, 
and  the  legs  green  ; in  the  female  the  head  and  neck  are 
duftcy  purple  ; chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  white  ; and 
the  back  lead-colour,  It  is  found  in  Carolina  during  fpring 
j»fter  palling  the  winter  in  Jamaica,  and  other  Weft  Indian 
illands  ; the  fpecies  extends  to  Otaheite  and  other  iflands  in 
the  South  Seas,  where  the  inhabitants  treat  it  with  refpeft. 
Another  variety  inhabits  Queen  Charlotte’s  iound,  where  it 
is  called  Matook  ; the  head  of  this  is  fomewhat  crefted, 
blue-green,  and  the  chin  and  throat  white  ; the  length 
eighteen  inches.  There  are  other  fuppofed  varieties,  the 
molt  diftindt  of  which  has  the  plumage  varied  with  brown, 
yellow,  and  cinereous  ; the  colour  above  fteel  black,  be- 
neath white  ; wings  and  tail  greenilh.  This  laft  kind  in- 
habits South  America. 

Cajrui.escex.s.  Crefted  ; body  duftcy  blue  ; head  and 
neck  rufous  brown  ; hind  part  of  the  head  with  two  long 
feathers.  Lath.  I.e  crabier  bleu  a con  bran,  Butt. 
Heron  bfeuatre  de  Cayenne,  ib.  Bluei/h  heron. 

Confidercd  by  fomc  a variety  of  the  former ; the  length 
nineteen  inches  ; bill  pale  yellow  ; lores  red  ; legs  brown. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

Rubicuxosa.  Ferruginous,  beneath  whitilh  with  black 
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ftieaks ; head  fomewhat  ctefted;  chin  white  ; back  with  a 

ew  black  fpots.  Lath.  Rujly  crowned  heron,  Ardt. 
Zool. 

Size  of  the  common  bittern  ; the  bill  (lender  ; irides  and 
legs  yellow  ; front  and  quill-feathers  duftcy  ; throat  with 
four  black  ftreaks  ; feathers  of  the  bread  long  and  loofe  ; 
from  the  bread  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  a black  line  ; 
tail  Ihort  and  lead-coloured.  Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Herodias.  Hind-head  crefted;  body  brown;  thighs 
rufous ; bread  with  oblong  black  fpots.  Gmel.  Arden 
'virgin :ana  cr'Jlata,  Briff.  Larger  crejled  heron,  Catdhv. 
G re  at  heron , Ar  dl . Zool. 

Inhabits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  feeds  on 
lizards,  frogs,.  and  fifties  ; the  bill  brown  ; face  yellowifti  ; 
creft  and  quill-feathers  black  ; neck  and  bread  rufous. 
Length  five  feet. 

Hudsonias.  Crown  crefted  and  black  ; bodv  brownifti, 
beneath  whitilh  ; neck  fpotted  with  reddifh  black.  Gmel. 
Ardea  freii  Hud  fonts,  Brill.  Heron  de  la  Baye  de  Hudfon, 
Bull.  AJlj-coloured  heron  from  Worth  America,  Ediv.  lied 
Jhouldered heron,  A ret . Zool. 

Suppofed  by  fume  writers  to  be  the  female  of  the  laft 
fpecies.  Frequents  North  America  from  New  York  to 
Hudfon ’s  bay,  and  reforts  to  the  inland  lakes  of  the  latter 
during  fummer. 

Comata.  Ferruginous,  beneath  white  ; hi  ltd  head  with 
a long,  white,  pendent  creft,  edged  with  black.  Pallas. 
Cancrophagus  luteus,  Briff.  Guacco,  Buff.  Crahrier  de 
Mahon,  Buff.  Squacco,  Ray. 

Native  of  Afia  and  Europe,  and  has  been  once  Ihot  in 
England.  (Linn.  Tranf.)  There  are  feveral  % arieties  of 
this  fpecies. 

Eryth rocepii a i. a.  Hind  head  with  a red  pendent  creft  ; 
body  white.  Molina. 

Inhabits  Chili. 

Cyanocepiiala.  Hind  head  creftcd,  and  with  the  back 
blue  ; wings  black,  edged  with  white.  Molina.  Blue- 
headed  heron. 

Native  of  Chili  ; the  bill  black  ; belly  yellowifti  green  • 
tail  green  ; legs  yellow. 

Tiiula.  Hind  head  crefted,  and  with  the  reft  of  the 
body  white.  Molina.  Thu/a  heron. 

Found  in  Chili. 

Candidissima.  Snowy-white  ; bill  and  legs  blackifh  ; 
eyes  and  toes  yellow  ; creft  very  long,  and  {hading  the  hind 
head,  neck,  bie.ift,and  back.  Jacquin.  Snowy  heron. 

Inhabits  near  Carthagena  in  America  ; fi/.e  lefs  than  the. 
common  bittern. 

Castanea.  Chefnut,  beneath  white  ; face  and  eye- 
brows green  ; pouched  chin  and  rump  white  ; head 
crefted.  Gmel.  Ardea  ralloides.  Scop.  Chefnut  heron. 

Length  twenty  inches  ; the  bill  livid  at  the  bafe  and  brown 
at  the  tip  ; fides  of  the  head  yellowifti  ; neck  yellowilli-bav, 
beneath  varied  yellow  and  whitilh  ; quill  and  tail-feathers 
fnovvy  ; wing-coverts  ochrey  ; legs  faffron  ; claws  black. 
Inhabits  near  the  Tanais,  extending  thence  from  the  Black 
fta  and  Aiabia.  It  builds  m trees,  and  is  by  fome  confidered 
as  a variety , 01  peihaps  a fexual  difference  of  the  Iquacco 
heron,  Ardea  comata. 

Squajotta.  Bay  ; creft  on  the  head  black,  the  middle 
feathers  white  ; fcapulars  long,  narrow,  and  white  at  the 
bafe.  Gmel.  Cancrophagus,  BrifT.  C r airier  caiot,  Buff.  Squa- 
jotta, Ray. 

Native  of  Italy,  about  Bologna,  where  it  is  called  fqua-, 
iottaj  the  length  is  18  inches.;  bill  yellow,  tipped  with 
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blaek  ; face  yellow  and  naked  ; creft  with  thirty  feathers  ; 
legs  green. 

Galeata.  Hind-head  fomewhat  ere  (led ; body  milk- 
white  ; bill  pale  yellow  ; legs  fcarlet.  Molina.  G abated 
heron. 

Height  two  feet  feven  inches  ; bill  four  inches  long.  A 
native  of  Chili. 

Fkrrugixea.  Head  fomewhat  creftcd  ; body  blackidi, 
the  feathers  ferruginous  at  the  tips  ; beneath  varied  with 
ferruginous,  whitiih,  brown,  and  cinereous.  Gmel. 

Native  of  Afia  and  Europe,  and  is  moll  frequent  about 
the  river  Don  in  fummer,  palling  the  winter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Black  fea.  The  fpecius  feeds  on  filhes  and 
infects,  and  builds  on  the  top  branches  of  trees.  The  bill 
k brown  above  ; beneath  reddilh-green  ; face  naked  and 
green  ; chin  pale  ochre  ; quill-feathers  black  brown,  at  the 
tip  white  ; legs  greenifh. 

Ekythropus.  Head  crelled  ; body  chefnut-faffran,  be- 
neath deeper  ; bill  blue;  legs  red.  Lath.  Cancrofagus  rufus, 
Brill".  Anita  hamalopus , feu  cirris,  Ray.  Le  crabier  marron, 
Buff.  Red-legged  heron. 

Inhabits  about  Bologna  in  Italy  ; the  bill  black  ; head 
varied  with  yellow  and  black.  Size  of  the  green  heron. 
A l'uppofed  variety  has  the  Tides  of,  the  neck  fpotted,  and 
the  legs  pale  yellowilh. 

Striata.  Hind-head  fomewhat  creied ; back  hoary 
aud  flreaked  ; neck  beneath  ferruginous ; fecondary  quill- 
feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  Heron  of  Guiana,  Ban- 
croft. Striated  heron. 

Defcribed  by  Bancroft  as  a native  of  Guiana  ; its  fize 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  heron  ; the  bill  llraight,  com- 
preffed,  and  furrowed  on  the  lides.  The  fpecies  alio  inhabits 
Surinam  ; and  is  laid  to  be  feen  at  Aflrachan  about  March. 

Virkscens.  Hind  head  fomewhat  crelled  ; back  Ihining 
green  ; brcafl  reddtfh  ; lores  pale  yellow  ; tail-feathers  goid- 
grecn  (male).  Brown  gold-green,  beneath  whitiih  ; neck 
reddilh,  llreaked  with  white  ; wing-coverts  and  quill-fea- 
thers fpotted  with  white  (female).  Ardea  virefeens,  Linn. 
Cancrofagus  vir'idis.  Brill’.  Lc  crabier  nterd,  Bull.  Small 
bittern,  Catefby.  Green  bittern. 

Size  of  the  common  hen,  the  length  18  inches;  bill 
greenifh  brown  ; legs  greenifh.  It  inhabits  New  York  and 
other  pars  of  North  America,  extending  thence  to  the  iflands 
ill  the  Weft.  Indian  feas.  The  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  breed 
in  Carolina,  where  it  is  found  only  in  the  fummer.  It  feeds 
on  filhes  of  the  fmaller  fize,  and  alfo  on  reptiles  and  crabs  ; 
and,  in  allufion  to  the  latter,  is  fometimes  called  the  crab- 
catcher. 

They  differ  a little  in  fize,  and  there  appear  to  be  two  or 
three  very  ditlinel  varieties.  One  of  thefe,  le  crabier  ele 
Ca-evne  of  Buffon,  has  the  plumage  cinereous  ; the  head 
crelled  ; anterior  part  of  the  neck  white,  with  rufous  ftreaks  ; 
wing-coverts  greenifh,  edged  with  rutous  ; and  the  crown 
and  tail  black.  -Its  fize  and  habits  like  the  former.  An- 
other, called  by  Klein  Ardea  fufea,  and  bv  Latham  the 
brown  bittern,  is  rather  larger,  being  20  inches  in  length  ; 
the  general  plumage  is  brown,  beneath  paler  ; the  wings 
dotted  with  white  ; and  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  blueifh- 
afh. 

Botaurus.  Head  crelled,  body  cinereous  brown  above, 
beneath  rufous;  crown  black  ; chin  and  throat  white,  llriated 
with  black  and  reddifh.  Ardea  botaurus,  Gme1.  Botaurus 
major,  Brill".  Ardea  jlellaris  major , feu  rubra,  Ray.  Grand 
bu.or,  B-’ff.  Greater  bittern,  Lath. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  length  three  feet  nine  inches.  The 
lores  and  naked  orbits  yellow  lfii ; feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  long  and  flowing, 
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Stei.laris.  Head  rather  fmooth  ; body  above  tefta- 
ceous,  with  tranverfe  fpots,  beneath  pale,  with  oblong  brown 
fpots.  Linn.  Ardea  jlellaris  minor,  Bell.  Botaurus , Brill. 
Butor,  Buff.  Bittour  or  bittern , Ray,  & c.  Common  bittern , 
Donov.  Br.  Birds. 

Rather  lefs  than  the  common  heron  ; the  bill  brown, 
beneath  inclining  to  green  ; the  plumage  ferruginous  yellow, 
very  beautifully  variegated  with  numerous  bars,  ftreaks,  and 
ziz-zag  lines  of  black  ; the  legs  pale  green  ; claws  long  and 
llender.  The  bittern  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  Afia,1  and  America,  migrating  northerly  in  the. 
fummer,  but  in  fume  countries,  as  m Britain,  remaining 
throughout  the  year.  Its  haunts  are  fens  and  marfliy  places, 
where  it  conceals  itfelf  among  the  reeds  in  the  day  time. 
About  funfet  it  quits  its  hiding-place,  and  commences  its 
flight,  foaring,  with  a prodigious  noife,  to  a vail  height,  in  a 
fpiral  direction.  The  food  of  the  bittern  conlills  principally 
of  fifties,  reptiles,  and  the  fmaller  kind  of  quadrupeds,  par- 
ticularly mice  ; and  in  general  it  fwallows  its  prey  entire. 
It  builds  its  nell  in  April  among  the  reeds  ; the  female  lays 
four  or  lire  eggs  of  a pale  greenifn  alh-colour  ; and  the  'young 
are  hatched  in  25  days.  The.  flefh  was  formerly  efleemed 
equally  with  that  of  the  pheafant.  A fmaller  bird  of  thh 
kind  occurs  in  Hudlon’s  bay,  the  bill  of  which  is  longer,  and 
the  colour  of  the  plumage  in  general  darker.  The  natives, 
by  whom  it  is  conlidered  delicious,  call  it  Maiohofue. 

SoEONMEN'SiS.  Crown  black  ; head  imooth,  and,  with 
the  neck,  ferruginous  ; body  above  blackifti,  beneath  reddifh 
Gmel.  Botaurus  rufus,  BriiT.  Butor  roux,  Buff.  Rufous 
bittern. 

Native  of  Italy  ; the  bill  blackifh,  beneath  horny  ; wing- 
coverts  varied  with  ferruginous  and  white  ; greater  quill- 
feathers  bluckifb,  leffer  ferruginous  ; legs  brow  n.  Lefs  than 
the  common  bittern. 

Mar.sigli.  Rufous  llreaked  with  brown  ; head  fmooth, 
throat  white  ; quill-feathers  brownifh  with  dufky  bars  ; tail 
whitiih.  Gmel.  Botaurus  minor , Briff.  Petit  butor.  Buff. 
Swabian  bittern. 

Rather  fmaller  than  the  laft,  and  inhabits  the  Danube. 

Danubiaeis.  Brown,  with  black  and  reddifh  lines ; 
head  fmooth ; lores  naked,  yellow ; throat  and  breaff 
whitifh.  Gmel.  Botaurus  friatus,  Briff.  Butor  brunraye. 
Buff.  Rayed  bittern. 

Size  of  the  lad,  and  inhabits  the  fame  places  ; the  bill  is 
brown,  beneath  yellowifh  ; and  the  legs  and  claws  grey. 

Brasiliessis.  Head  fmooth ; body  blackifh,  dotted 
with  yellow  ; quill  and  tail-feathers,  with  the  bill  and  legs, 
blackifh.  Gmel.  Ardea  Brafd'unfts,  Briff.  Soeo,  Marcgr. 
Onore  desbois,  Buff.  Cinching  hen.  Brown.  Brafdian  bittern, 
Brown. 

Native  of  Brazil  ; the  length  two  feet  three  inches  ; head 
and  neck  brown,  with  a few  black  fpots  ; throat  while,  with 
black  and  brown  longitudinal  fpots. 

Undulata.  Reddifh-grey ; cap  black;  body  above 
with  black  waves,  beneath  with  angular  ftreaks.  GmeL. 
Petit  butor  de  Cayenne , Buff.  Zig-zag  bittern,  Lath. 

Length  13  inches;  the  bill  brown;  lores  blueifh  ; neck 
tumid ; legs  yellow.  Native  of  Cayenne.  * *. 

Tigrina.  Head  fmooth  ; crown  and  tail  black,  with 
white  bands  ; body  black,  fpotted  above  with  rufous,  be- 
neath with  pale  ochre  ; chin  and  vent  white.  Gmel.  Onore , 
Buff.  Heron  tigre,  Fermin.  Tiger  bittern,  Lath. 

Native  of  South  America  ; length  two  feet  and  & half ; 
the  bill  greenifh  ; chin  and  Tides  of  the  neck  reddifh'  with 
black  fpots;  tail  with  four  bands  ; legs  green.  This  fpecies 
is  not  very  unfrequent ; it  lays  lcven  or  eight  rounded  eggs, 
of  a whitifh  colour  fpotted  with  green,  on  the -ground,  vvit-h- 
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cut  making  a net}.  Like  the  common  bittern  it  frequents 
iiarihes,  and  feeretes  itfelf  among  thereedsrin  the  day-time. 

Lineata.  Head  ftnooth  ; bid  and  lores  blue  ; wings 
and  tail  black  ; body  above  waved  with  rufous,  yellowifn, 
and  brown  lines  ; beneath  dirty  white.  Gmel.  Onorc  raye, 
Yj  a ft".  Lineated  bittern , Lath. 

Inhabits  South  America  ; the  length  two  leet  and  a 
quarter  ; head  and  neck  rufous,  with  numerous  brown  lines 
eroding  each  other  ; on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  a white 
line,  each  fide  edged  with  black  fpois  ; legs  yellow.  This 
fpecies  frequents  the  batiks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys  on 
fiihes  and  reptiles.  It  is  faid,  like  the  common  bittern,  to 
make  a vigorous  defence  when  wounded,  and  to  ifrike  its 
enemy  with  advantage,  efpecially  aiming  at  the  eyes.  One 
of  thefe  kept  tame,  as  is  related,  was  of  lingular  utility  in 
deftroying  rats,  watching  them  with  all  the  attention  of  the 
houfe-cat,  and  even  with  better  fuccefs. 

Flava.  Streaked  ; above  brown,  beneath  white  ; head 
and  neck  reddifh  ; tail-feathers  with  traufverfe  white  llreaks. 
Gmel.  Butor  jaune  du  Brejil , Bn  If.  Braftiian  bittern,  with 
a jerrated  bill.  Will.  Yellow  bittern." 

Sue  of  a duck,  the  length  two  feet  three  inches  ; bill 
ftrratcd  near  the  tip,  brown,  and  at  the  bafe  greenitii  ; irides 
golden  ; feathers  of  the  belly  edged  with  yellow  ; tail 
lineated  with  white;  legs  du  (ley-grey.  The  fpecies  inhabits 
Brafil,  and  is  efleemed  good  earing 

Bonoxiennis  Black  ; collar  white  ; legs  with  two  fpots 
on  the  yellow  bill  black.  Gmel.  Ardea  nigra  tar/juata, 
Brjlf.  A r dee  congener,  Raj.  Collared  heron: 

Size  of  the  curlew  ; inhabits  Bononia. 

Alba.  Head  ftnooth;  body  white;  bill  tawny;  legs 
black.  Lain.  Ardea  alba,  Gefn.  Ardea  alba  major, 
Marld.  Great  white  gaulding,  Sloune.  Great  white  heron. 

Length  three  feet  fix  inches  ; the  bill  lix  inches  long  ; 
irides  yellovvifh  ; and  lores  green.  Plumage  in  general  white. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  America. 

Pileata.  Hind-head  creited  ; body  white  ; crown 
black.  Lath.  Le  heron  blanc  a calotte  noire.  Buff.  Ardea 
IraJUienJis  Candida,  Briff.  Black  ere; bed  white  heron. 

Size  of  the  lait,  and  inhabits  inat'thes  in  Guiana  ; the  bill 
brown  ; legs  pale  yellow  ; lores  grey  green.  This  is  a rare 
fpecies. 

NlVEA.  Head  fmooth  ; bill  and  legs  black  ; body 
fnowy ; feathers  of  the  neck  and  back  flowing.  Gmel. 
Snowy  heron. 

Builds  in  high  trees  in  Afia  ; found  about  the  river  Don 
in  fummer,  and  palling  the  winter  near  the  Black  fea.  The 
bird,  called  by  Gmelin  Ardea  xanthedaftyios,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a variety.  The  fize  of  thefe  herons  is  about  two  feet,  the 
male  rather  exceeding  the  female ; the  feathers  on  the  neck 
and  bread  are  rather  Ihorter. 

Helias.  Head  ferruginous  ; body  above  black,  waved 
with  tranfverfe  ferruginous  lines  ; beneath  whitifh  ; quill 
and  tail-feathers  with  ferruginous  bars.  Pallas.  Petit  paon 
des  rofeaux  de  Cayenne,  Rozier.  Oifcau  du  foleil,  Fermin. 
Caurale  ou  petit  paon  des  rofes.  Buff.  Canrale  fnipe. 

Length  lixteen  inches  ; the  bill  blnckilh  ; tongue  very 
narrow  and  grooved  ; head  and  beginning  of  the  neck  black 
with  white  llreaks  ; rump  with  tranfverfe  lines  of  white  ; 
the  feven  tail-coverts  with  a large  fpot  each  at  the  tip  ; tail 
hlackilh,  ftreaked  with  white,  and  two  ferruginous  bands. 
This  curious  fpecies  lives  on  fiihes  and  infedts,  inhabits  the 
marfhes  of  South  America,  and  expands  the  tail  like  a 
peacock. 

Sacha.  Plead  fmooth  ; body  white  ; inner  wing-coverts 
and  tail-feathers  with  black  lines;  dovfal  feathers  jagged  and 
white.  Lath.  Sacred  heron. 


Inhabits  Otaheitc  and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  where  it  is 
held  facred.  The  length  is  about  two  feet  three  inches  ; 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  white  ; the  bill  four 
inches  long  and  brownifli.  On  the  middle  of  the  crown  a 
few  dufky  feathers;  the  legs  pale  yellow.  A fuppofed  va- 
riety of  tl'.is  bird  has  the  crown  white,  the  body  variegated 
white  and  black  ; dorfal  feathers  jagged  and  black,  and  the 
legs  black. 

Atka.  Entirely  black  ; face  naked ; head  fmooth. 
Gmel.  Ardea  nigra,  Briff.  Heron  noir,  Buff.  Black  he- 
ron. 

Size  of  the  common  heron,  and  inhabits  Silefia. 

Purpurata.  Head  fmooth  ; crown  and  neck  blackifh- 
alh;  body  above  purple-bav;  beneath  cinereous;  face  naked 
and  yellowiih. 

Si’ADiCEA.  Purple-bay  ; wings,  tail,  and  fmooth  head 
bay  ; crown  black.  Gmel.  Ardea  me.xicdna  purpurafeenr , 
Brill.  Mexican  heron. 

Length  twelve  inches.  This  kind  inhabits  New  Spain. 

jEquxxoctialis.  Head  fmooth  ; body  white  ; two  firft 
quill-feathers  brown  on  the  outer  edge.  Gmel.  Ardea  Caro- 
linenjis  Candida,  Brill.  Crabier  blanc  a Lee  rouge,  Buff.  JLitlle 
white  heron. 

Native  of  America  ; length  eighteen  inches,  the  bill  and 
lores  red  ; irides  yellow  ; legs  green.  A variety  is  found 
in  Italy,  the  crown  and  bread  of  v.hich  are  faffron  ; and 
the  lores  and  legs  pale  yellowiih.  Another  occurs  in  Mex- 
ico, the  lores  of  which  are  pale  yellow  ; the  bill  purple  ; and 
the  legs  pale  purple. 

Chacha.  Head  fmooth  ; body  variegated  with  reddifh  ; 
above  blueifh-afh  ; beneath  cinereous  ; neck  beneath  and 
bread  white.  Gmel.  Cancrophagus  A meric  anus,  Brifl'.  Cra - 
era,  Buff. 

Inhabits  near  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Chili  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  By  fome  it  is  calk'd  cra-cra  from  its 
cry  when  in  flight ; the  natives  call  it  Jaboutra.  The  bill  is 
black,  beneath  yellowiih  brown  ; orbits  naked  and  yellow- 
iih ; hind  head  and  neck  above  brown,  mixed  with  yellowiih  ; 
lelTer  wing-coverts  green,  edged  with  rufous,  the  greater 
and  quill-feathers  edged  w ith  white  ; legs  yellowiih. 

Leitockpjiai.a.  Black-violet;  crown  fmooth  and  black  ; 
reft  of  the  head,  neck,  and  vent  white.  Gmel.  Violet 
heron. 

Length  thirty-three  inches.  Inhabits  Coromandel. 

Ruea.  Black;  head  fmooth;  temples  ferruginous; 
brealt  rufous;  lower  part  of  the  neck  whitifh,  with  longi- 
tudinal brownifh  fpots  ; upper  part,  back,  and  wings  brown- 
afh.  Scopoli.  Rufous  heron. 

Native  of  Auitria.  Size  of  the  common  heron  ; from 
each  eye  to  the  hind  head  a black  flreak  ; legs  brown. 

Sinensis.  Brown  tvith  pale  bars  ; head  fmooth  ; wings 
and  tail  black.  Gmel.  Chincfe  heron. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  China. 

Virgata.  Blackifh-brown  ; neck  beneath  white ; throat 
ftreaked  with  black  ; wing-coverts  ftreaked  with  yellowiftr, 
Gmel.  Streaked  heron,  .Ar6t.  Zool. 

Length  feventeen  inches  ; legs  greonifh.  Inhabits  North 
America. 

Variegata.  Ferruginous  fpotted  with  brown,  beneath 
paler  ; front  black  ; chin  white.  Scopoli.  Variegated  he- 
ron. 

The  thighs  in  this  fpecies  arc  rufous,  the  legs  brown.. 
Size  uncertain. 

Cana.  Cinereous;  neck  brown-afh  ; belly,  cheeks,  and 
chin  white.  Gmel.  Ajh-colourecl  heron,  Arch  Zoo!. 

Length  twenty-five  inches ; the  bill  black ; feathers  of 
the  flanks  long  and  broad  ; legs  yellowifh. 
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CAKWttCW.ATA.  Back,  wings,  legs,  and  crown  black- 
blue  ; fmooth  head,  and  neck  white  ; body  beneath  black  ; 
bill  and  chin  carunculated.  Lath.  Wattled  heron. 

Size  of  the  common  ftork,  and  inhabits  Africa.  This 
fpecies  is  not  common  ; the  bill  is  black,  with  a red  bafe  ; 
orbits  naked  and  red ; irides  reddifh  ; and  the  two  wattles 
hanging  from  the  chin  covered  with  white  feathers. 

Malaccensis.  Brown ; beneath,  wings,  and  tail  white ; 
fmooth  head,  and  neck  {freaked  with  brown  and  white ; 
face  naked  and  cinereous.  Gmel.  Cruller  de  Malac, 

Buff. 

Length  nineteen  inches  ; the  bill  black,  with  the  bafe  at 
the  fides  yellow ; feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  long,  nar- 
row and  loofe  ; legs  yellow.  Native  of  Malacca. 

Cinxamomea.  Cinnamon  colour;  head  fmooth;  chin 
and  vent  white  ; throat  (freaked  with  brown  ; a white  If  ripe 
on  each  fide  the  chin.  Gmel.  Cinnamon  heron. 

Native  of  China. 

P u mil. A.  Smooth  head  and  neck,  varied  with  yellow- 
ifh,  chefnut,  and  white  ; body  above  chefnut,  beneath 
whitifh  ; tail  fnowy.  Lepcchin.  Dwarf  heron. 

Length  nineteen  inches  ; the  upper  mandible  black,  with 
a yellowifh  edge  ; lower  pale  ochre  with  yellow ifli  bafe  ; 
face  ochre  ; chin,  and  band  reaching  as  far  as  the  bread 
white ; rump  fnowy ; legs  dirty-afli.  Found  about  the 
Cafpian  fea. 

Badia.  Chefnut,  beneath  whitifh,  with  a longitudinal 
fnowy  if  ripe  down  the  middle  ; quill-feathers  black  ; wing- 
coverts  blueifh.  Gmel.  Cancrophagus  cajlancus,  BrifT.  C ru- 
bai rou.v,  Buff.  Chefnut  heron 

Size  of  a crow  ; the  bill  brown,  irides  yellowifh ; tail 
chefnut,  and  legs  red.  The  fpecies  builds  in  trees,  and  in- 
habits Sileiia. 

PiULii'PCKsis.  Beneath  white;  fmooth  crown,  and  neck 
above  reddifh -brown  ; back  with  tranfvcrfe  brown  and  ru- 
fous lines  ; wings  and  tail  black  ; throat  reddifh  dirty  w hite. 
Gmel.  Cancrophagus  Phdlippenfs,  BrifT.  Petit  cralier,  Buff. 
Philippine  heron. 

Length  eleven  inches ; the  bill  greeijifh-yellow ; face 
naked  and  green  ; wings  edged  with  reddifh  white  ; legs 
cello w.  Inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands. 

Novas  Guixe.e.  Black;  head  fmooth;  face  naked 
and  greenifh.  Gmel.  Cr abler  noir,  Buff.  New  Guinea 
heron. 

inhabits  New  Guinea;  the  length  ten  inches;  irides 
yellow. 

Cvanopus.  Cinereous,  beneath  white  ; head  fmooth  ; 
face  blue  ; quill-feathers  partly  white,  partly  black.  Gmel. 
Ardea  Americana  cinerea,  Brill.  C rubier  cenfre,  Buff.  Ci- 
nereous heron. 

Rather  larger  than  a crow  ; the  bill  blue,  with  black  tip  ; 
wing-coverts  cinereous  mixed  with  black  ; legs  blueifh. 

Maculata.  Brown ; neck  above,  and  upper  part  of 
*he  back,  fpotted  with  white  ; head  fmooth  ; lores  naked  and 
greenifh.  Gmel.  Bot  auras  navius,  Brill.  Butor  tnchete  on 
P Quaere , Buff.  Schwarztr  reiger , Frifch.  Spotted  heron. 

Inhabits  the  fens  of  Europe ; the  length  about  eighteen 
inches  ; bill  black  ; beneath  greenifh  yellow  ; quill-feathers 
with  a black  fpot  at  the  tip  ; legs  greenifh-bro wn. 

Gaudeni.  Brown;  head  fmooth;  back  blackifh  : 
throat  and  breail  whitifh,  fpotted  with  brown.  Gmel. 
P Quaere  de  Cayenne , Buff.  Gasdenian  heron , Arch.  Zool. 

Native  of  Cayenne  and  Carolina.  A bird  of  this  kind 
has  been  once  taken  in  England. 

Exilis.  Smoo  h head  and  body  above  reddifli-bay,  be- 
neath white;  fides  of  the  neck  rufous;  wings  and  tail  black. 
Lath. 


Size  of  the  thrufTi,  the  length  eleven  inches  and  a half; 
bill  greenifh  ; lateral  and  low-cr  feathers  of  the  neck  long 
and  loofe ; bread  brownifh-black  ; middle  wing-coveru 
ferruginous  ; fome  of  the  quill-feathers  tipped  with  chef- 
nut;  legs  green.  A rare  fpecies  found  in  Jamaica. 

MinutA.  Head  fmooth  ; body  brown,  beneath  reddifh  ; 
tad-feathers  greenifh  black;  lores  yellowifh  (male).  Body 
brown,  edges  of  the  feathers  reddifh,  beneath  reddifh ; 
crown,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black  (female).  Cramer,  &c. 
Ardeala,  BrifT.  Blongios  de  Suiffe,  Buff.  Little  bittern,  Do- 
nov.  Br.  Birds. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  the 
bill  yellowifh-green;  irides  faffron,  and  the  legs  green-brown. 
The  little  bittern  is  a native  of  Alia  and  Europe,  and  is 
rarely  met  with  in  Britain. 

Pondicekiaxa.  Greyifh-afh  ; quill-feathers  long  and 
black  ; middle  claw  not  ferrated.  Gmel.  Bee  ouvert,  Buff. 
Pondicherry  heron. 

Native  of  India ; the  bill  yellow,  thick  at  the  bafe, 
pointed  at  the  tip,  and  a little  bent  in  gaping  in  the  middle; 
f'pace  between  the  bill  and  eyes  feathered  ; and  the  legs 
yellow.  Length  fourteen  inches  and  a half. 

Coro.m  andeli  AN  A.  White ; back,  w ings,  and  tail 
black  ; upper  mandible  ferrated  from  the  middle  to  the  tip. 
Gmel.  Bee  ouvert  des  Indes,  Sonner.  Coromandel  heron. 

Haunts  marfhy  places  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  from 
September  to  November,  and  feeds  on  fifhes  and  reptiles. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  reddifh-yellow  ; upper  part  of  the 
head  lineated  with  black  ; lores  and  chin  naked  and  black  ; 
irides  red  ; toes  connedted  at  the  bafe. 

S col  op  ace  A.  Brown  ; throat  and  breaft  ftreaked  with 
white  ; chin  and  legs  white  ; wings  and  tail  fhining  braffy. 
Coorlcni  ou  courliri,  Bufl.  Scolnpaceous  heron. 

Inhabits  Cayenne  ; the  bill  brownifh-red,  the  tip  blueifh, 
and  bent  a little  in  ; nollrils  a fmall  narrow  fent  in  the  fur- 
row of  the  bill ; orbits  naked  and  tawny  ; middle  toe  con- 
nedled  at  the  bafe,  and  pedlinated  on  the  inner  edge ; legs 
whitifh.  Length  twenty-five  inches.  Allied  to  the  genus, 
Scolopax. 

The  heron  is  a very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  does  more 
mifehief  to  a pond  than  even  an  otter.  People  who  have 
kept  herons,  have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  the  fifh  they 
fed  them  w'ith  into  a tub  of  water,  and  counting  them  again 
afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  eat  fifty  mo- 
derate fize  dace  and  roaches  in  a day.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  carp  ponds,  vifited  by  this  bird,  one  heron  will  eaC 
up  a thoufand  flore  carp  in  a year,  and  will  hunt  them  fo 
clofe  as  to  let  very  few  efcape.  The  readied  method  of  de- 
itroying  this  mifehievous  bird,  is  by  fifhing  for  him  in  the 
manner  of  pike,  with  a baited  hook.  W hen  the  haunt  of 
the  heron  is  found  out,  three  or  four  fmall  roach  or  dace  are 
to  be  procured,  and  each  of  them  is  to  be  baited  on  a wire, 
with  a flrong  hook  at  the  end,  entering  the  w ire  juft  under 
the  gilb,  aad  letting  it  run  jull  under  the  fkin  to  the  tail, 
the  fifh  will  live  In  this  manner  five  or  fix  days,  which  is  a 
very  effential  thing  ; for  if  it  be  dead,  the  heron  will  not 
touch  it.  A 11  rung  line  is  then  to  be  prepared  of  filk  and 
wire  twilled  together,  and  is  to  be  about  two  yards  long  ; 
tie  this  to  the  wire  that  holds  the  hook,  and  to  the  other 
end  of  it  there  is  to  be  tied  a ftone  of  about  a pound 
weight  ; let  three  or  four  of  thefe  baits  be  funk  in  different 
{haliuwr  parts  of  the  pond,  and  in  a night  or  two’s  time, 
the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  taken  by  one  or  other  of 
them. 

When  hawking  was  more  in  ufc,  and  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  the  heron  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  (port  to  the  people  wlip  loved  that  diver - 
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fion.  There  is  but  very  little  art  in  this  flight  of  the 
hawk  ; but  as  botli  the  birds  are  large  and  courageous, 
the  fight  is  finer  than  in  the  flight  of  fmaller  birds  that  make 
no  refiftance.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the  herons  begin 
to  make  their  paffage  ; if,  therefore,  you  will  adapt  your 
hawks  to  the  heron,  they  mull  at  this  time  be  ufed  to  fly  at 
the  rivers  and  about  waters  ; and  they  mull;  be  fed  with 
light  meats  ; then  the  hawk  is  to  be  entered  at  the  game  by 
getting  a living  heron  and  cutting  its  wings,  or  difabling  it 
in  fuch  a manner  that  it  cannot  fly  ; then  it  is  to  be  let  on 
the  ground  and  the  hawk  unhooded  and  let  go  at  her.  If 
the  hawk  feize  the  heron,  the  falconer  mull  run  to  her 
alfiftance  and  kill  the  heron,  giving  the  hawk  her  reward, 
the  heart,  and  letting  her  Hand  over  the  opened  bread,  and 
feed  on  other  parts  of  the  entrails  ; then  let  her  be  hooded, 
and  afterwards  the  bird  is  to  be  fwung  about  the  head,  and 
the  hawk  taught  to  come  and  feed  on  it  out  of  the  falco- 
ner’s hand. 

When  the  hawk  is  thus  fairly  entered,  another  live  heron 
is  to  be  procured,  and  let  off  in  an  open  field  undifabled. 
As  foon  as  fhe  is  rifen  to  a conliderable  height  in  the  air, 
the  hawk  is  to  be  let  out  after  her  ; if  the  hawk  clofe  with 
her,  and  bring  her  down,  the  falconer  is  to  run  up  to  her 
a Alliance,  and  llicking  the  heron's  bill  in  the  ground,  and 
breaking  her  wings  and  legs,  the  hawk  is  to  be  left  to  feed 
and  plume  upon  her.  When  file  is  thus  well  managed,  fhe 
may  be  taken  to  the  waters,  and  let  at  a wild  heron  in  the 
following  manner  : 

When  a heron  is  found,  the  falconer  is  to  get  as  nio-h  her 
as  he  can,  going  under  the  wind  with  his  hawk,  which  mu  ft 
hi  a gerfalcon,  or  jerkin,  with  a haggard  falcon  for  the 
driver.  Thus  having  the  hoods  loofe  as  foon  as  ever  the 
Heron  is  up,  let  off  the  driver,  which  makes  up  to  her,  and 
eaufes  her  to  work  in  the  wind  ; then  let  go  the  hawks  that 
are  to  fly  at  her ; but  when  they  have  worked  above  the 
hwon,  that  they  come  through  her,  they  will  make  her 
cjme  to  fiege.  When  they  have  got  her  down,  the  falconer 
mud  make  up  to  them'  as  quick  as  poflible,  and  affilt  them 
by  breaking  her  legs  and  wings,  and  thruding  her  bill  into 
the  ground.  For  this  flight  of  the  hawk  theie  fliould  al- 
ways be  a dog  trained  up  to  the  fport,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  come  up  and  kill  the  heron  the  moment  that  lie  fees  her 
fall. 

If  the  hawk  cannot  bring  her  down,  or  gives  over  the 
flight,  then  give  her  a tram  heron  or  two  in  a proper  place, 
before  file  is  truded  at  a wild  heron  again,  otherwife  fhe  will 
be  difheartened  and  fpoilec1. 

A heron  at  fiege,  is  one  Handing  at  the  water-fide  watch- 
ing for  prey, 

Heron  IJland , in  Geography,  a fmiall  illand  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  near  the  coait  of  Florida.  N.  lat.  30  17'.  W. 

long.  88  S’. 

HERONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Dalmatia, 
fituated  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

HE  RONE,  a promontory  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  according  to  Arrian. 

HEROOPOEIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arabic  gulf ; and  a promontory  of  Egypt 
in  the  fame  gulf  is  called  “ Heroopoliticum  Promonto- 
rium.” 

HEROPHIEUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  phyfician 
among  the  ancients,  was  probably  a native  of  Chalcedon, 
on  the  Bnfphorus,  and  was  a difciple  of  Praxagoras.  Ga- 
len, indeed,  has  called  him  a Carthaginian  (De  Ufu  Part, 
lib.  i.  cap.  8 ) ; but  in  the  bock  entiled  “ Introduftion,” 
which  i«  attributed  to  Galen,  he  is  faid  to  be  of  Chalcedon. 


TJie  learned  Ee  Clerc  conliders  the  epithet  of  Galen  as  2 
midake  of  the  copyids,  who,  by  the  change  of  one  letter, 
and  the  tranfpofition  of  another,  wrote  Kaf^riSovioi  for 
Xx\x.r,oGt 0;.  Herophilus  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
was  contemporary  with  the  philofopher  Diodorus,  and  with 
the  celebrared  phyfician  Erafidratus,  with  whofe  name  his 
own  is  commonly  affoeiated  in  the  hiHory  of  anatomical 
fcience.  (See  Erasistratl’s.)  An  anecdote  is  related  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  of  this  great  dialectician,  Diodorus,  who 
maintained,  by  a fophifm,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
motion  ; if  a body  moves,  he  faid,  it  moves  either  in  the 
place  where  it  is,  or  where  it  is  not  ; but  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  it  neceffarily  remains  ; and  in  the  place  where  it  is  not, 
it  can  neither  aft  nor  be  afted  upon  ; confequently,  there  is 
no  fuch  tiling  as  motion.  Herophilus  foon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  this  fophifm  praftically  ; for  Diodorus, 
having  diflocated  his  flioulder,  applied  to  Herophilus  in 
order  to  have  it  replaced.  But,  faid  the  phyfician,  either 
your  limb  has  been  difplaced  where  it  was,  or  where  it  was 
not  ; now,  according  to  your  own  principles,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  happen  ; confequently,  your  arm  has 
not  been  diflocated.  The  poor  philolopher,  however,  de- 
precated both  his  ridicule  and  his  dialeftics,  and  begged  that 
lie  would  apply  the  rules  of  his  own  art  to  the  reiloration 
of  the  diflocated  limb.  As  a phyfician,  Herophilus  is  men- 
tioned with  praife,  both  by  the  ancient  and  the  early  mo- 
dern writers,  as  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  &c. ; the  lad 
of  whom  calls  him  “ clarus  medicina,”  and  mentions  him  as 
the  founder  of  an  ingenious  feft.  (Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xxv.  et 
xxvi.  cap.  2 ) Scribonius  Largus  edeems  him  as  one  of 
the  greated  phyficians  ; and  Galen  affirms,  that  he  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  by  his  anatomical  knowledge,  as  Cra- 
tevas  and  Diofcorides  by  their  lkill  in  medicaments.  Ve- 
falius  again  even  preferred  him  to  Galen  ; and  Fallopius 
affirmed,  that  his  authority  in  anatomy  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  Golpel  ; — “ contradicere  Herophilo  in  anatomicis,  ell 
contradicere  evangelium.”  We  have  a very  imperfect  op- 
portunity, however,  of  judging  of  the  correftnel's  of  theie 
praifes,  as  his  works  are  lod. 

Herophilus  and  Erafidratus  were  probably  the  firlt  who 
diffefted  human  bodies,  under  the  permiflion  of  the  firth 
Ptolemies,  at  Alexandria  ; although  it  would  appear  that 
the  fuceeeding  fovereigns  of  that  name  either  imbibed  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  on  that  fubjeft,  or  did  not  think 
proper  to  oppofe  them  ; for  the  diffeftion  of  human  bodies, 
even  in  the  time  of  Galen,  was  fcarcely  permitted.  Thefe 
two  anatomids  are  faid  to  have  diffefted  even  living  men, 
certain  criminals  being  awarded  them  for  that  purpofe. 
(See  Celfus,  De  Med.  Prref. ) Tertullian  affirms,  that  He- 
rophilus,  whom  he  calls  a butcher  rather  than  a phyfician, 
had  cut  up  many  hundreds,  although  hejudly  obferves  with 
Celfus,  that  they  could  not  thus  invedigate  the  motions  of 
the  living  body,  hut  thofe  occafioned  by  death,  and  that  of 
the  molt  torturing  kind.  “ Herophilus  ille  medicus,  aut 
lanius,  qui  fexcentos  exfecuit  ut  naturam  ferutaretur,  qut 
hominem  odiit  ut  noffet,  nefcio  an  omnia  interna  cjus  liquido 
explorarit,  ipfa  morte  mutante  qure  vixerant  ; et  morte  non 
fimplici,  fed  ipfa  inter  artificia  exfeftionis,  &c.”  (Tertul- 
lian, unum  efle  fpirit.  et  animum.)  This  may  be  true,  but 
Le  Clerc  is  difpoled  to' believe,  that  the  fame  fabulous  dif- 
polition  which  reprefented  Medea,  who  firll  employed  the 
warm  bath,  as  boiling  men  alive,  likewife  deferibed  the  firll 
anatomids  of  the  human  body  as  the  butchers  of  men. 

The  extent  to  which  diffeftion  was  purfued  by  Herophilus 
is  manifed,  both  from  the  tedimony  of  Galen  and  others, 
and  from  the  prefent  nomenclature  of  anatomids,  who  Hill 
employ  feveral  of  the  denominations  by  which  he  and  Era- 
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fiftratus  delignatcd  different  parts  of  tlie  body  ; for  it  is  not 
eafy  to  point  out  the  refpedlive  difcoveries  of  theft-  two 
anatoinifts.  They  were  the  firft  who  invelligated  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyllein.  Herophilus,  according  to  Rufus  the 
Ephefian,  diftindlly  marked  the  difference  between  three  forts 
of  nerves  (the  word  nerve  being  common  alio  to  tendon  and 
ligament),  the  firff  of  which  (now  exclufively  called  nerves) 
were  “ fubfer'dent  to  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion,  and 
originated  partly  from  the  brain  and  partly  from  the  fpinal 
marrow.”  It  would  feein  that  a difcovery,  that  has  been 
conlidered  as  peculiarly  modern,  was  partly  made  by  Hero- 
philus and  Erafiitratus,  namely,  that  of  the  laBeal  ab- 
forbents.  For  Galen  quotes  the  following  fentence  from  the 
writings  of  the  latter.  “ If  we  lay  open  the  abdomen,  we 
diftinctly  obferve  arteries  in  the  mefentcry  ; in  young  kids 
thefe  are  filed  with  milk,  but  not  in  the  adult  animals.” 
(Galen,  an  fanguis  in  arter. ) And  in  another  place,  he 
{peaks  of  certain  veins  obferved  in  the  mefentery,  and  “ in- 
tended for  the  nourifhment  of  the  inteffines,  according  to 
Herophilus,  who  remarked,  that  they  did  not  pafs  to  the 
liver,  like  the  reft  of  the  abdominal  veffels,  but  terminated 
in  certain  glandular  bodies.”  (Galen,  De  Ufu  Partium,lib.iv. 
cap  19  ) Herophilus  firft  named  the  upper  part  of  the 
inteffines  duodenum,  or  rather  implying 

its  length  to  be  about  twelve  inches.  From  accurate  ob- 
fervation  of  the  pulmonary  veffels,  he  gave  the  name  of 
“ arterial  vein”  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  of  “ ve- 
nous artery”  to  the  pulmonary  vein  ; he  alfo  ufed  the  term 
retina  for  the  internal  coat  of  the  eye  ; and  the  term  Xwo;> 
or  wine-pn  fs,  for  the  fourth  finus  in  the  brain,  which  re- 
tains the  denomination  at  this  day,  with  the  addition  of  his 
name,  being  now  called  torcular  Hcrophili ; and  he  firft 
named  the  tela  choroidea.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  his  notions  refpecling  the  ufes  of  thefe  organs,  except 
that  ha  conlidered  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  as  the  feat  of 
the  rational  foul ; a fuppofttion  at  leaft  as  plaufible  as  the 
more  modern  fituation  provided  for  it  in  the  pineal  gland. 

Of  the  opinions  of  Herophilus  in  regard  to  difeafes,  and 
of  his  praftical  precepts,  nothing  has  defcended  to  us,  ex- 
cept a few  unfatisfaclory  fragments  preferved  by  Coclius 
Aurelianus.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  the  ancients  who  paid  accurate  attention  to  the  variations 
«f  the  puHe.  Hippocrates  had,  indeed,  occafionally  men- 
tioned the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  in  fome  of  his  defcriptions  of 
difeafes  ; but  Herophilus  firft  drew  the  attention  to  four 
qualities  of  the  pulfation,  viz.  the  magnitude  or  fulnefs  of 
the  artery,  the  frequency,  the  ftrength,  and  the  rythm  or 
regularity  of  the  beats  ; he  likewife  obferved  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  the  pulfe,  and  perhaps  fome  other  va- 
rieties, which  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  Pliny,  who 
fuid  that  it  was  necelfary  to  be  a mufician,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  proper  cadence  and  rythm  of  the  pulfe. 
Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  1.  See. — Galen  de  Different  Pulf. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

Herophilus,  it  would  appear,  had  great  faith  in  the  powers 
of  herbs  and  drugs  in  general,  and  made  a more  extenlive 
nfe  of  them  in  his  pradtice  than  his  predeceffors.  Accord- 
ing to  Celfus,  Herophilus  and  his  difciples  principally  in- 
troduced the  general  ufe  of  medicaments  in  the  treatment 
of  almoll  every  difeafe,  in  which  the  cure  had  formerly  beer, 
effected  chiefly  by  diet  and  regimen.  (Praef.  adlib  v.)  And 
Pliny  informs  11s,  that  Herophilus  uled  to  affert,  that  Lall 
herbs,  even  thofe  which  we  daily  tread  under  our  feet,  are 
poffeffed  of  ufeful  remedial  properties.  (Plin.  lib.  xxv. 
cap.  2.)  He-  infilled,  however,  upon  the  neceffity  of  ftu- 
.lying  the  nature  of  thefe  properties;  for  he  was  wont  to 
obferve,  that  medicines  were  either  nullities,  or  they  were 
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“ the  hands  of  the  gods,”  according  to  the  lit  ill  with  whitfi 
they  were  employed.  White  hellebore  was  held  in  high, 
eftimation  by  him,  on  account  of  the  powerful  adtion  which 
it  was  capable  of  exciting  in  the  body.  Plin.  loc.  cit.- 
lib.  xxv. 

The  fchools  of  Herophilus  and  Erafiffratus  at  Alexan- 
dria, we  are  affured  by  Galen,  continued  to  flouriftj  a long 
time  after  the  death  of  their  founders  ; and  among  the  dif- 
ciples of  Herophilus  were  many  diftinguiflied  phyficians, 
efpccially  Zeuxis  of  Tarentum,  Alexander  Philalethes, 
Zenon,  Andreas,  Mantias,  Apollonius  Mus,  Philinus,  &c. 
Indeed,  Ammianus  Maraellinus,  who  lived  about  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  fchools  w-ere  fet  up,  fays,  that  they 
were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  it  was  enough  to  fecure 
credit  to  any  phyfician,  if  he  would  fay  that  he  had  ftudied 
at  Alexandria.  See  Le  Clerc  Hift.  de  la  Medecine.. — Goe- 
licke  Hiftorire  Med.  Univerf.  Period.  6ta.  — Barchufen 
Hift.  Medicinae. 

HEROWRA,  in  Geography,  a tow-n  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Kairabad. 

HERPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Afia> 
fituated  in  the  mountains  from  which  proceeded  the  river 
Carmalus,  S.  E.  of  Ofdara. 

HERPES,  in  Medicine,  from  "sttciv,  to  creep,  a term  ap- 
plied to  feveral  cutaneous  eruptions,  from  their  tendency  to 
fpread  or  creep  from  one  part  of  the  fkin  to  another. 

From  the  extreme  variety  of  the  appearances  of  eruptions 
on  the  fit  in,  a great  difficulty  has  occurred  in  defignating 
them  by  appropriate  appellations,  and  a great  confuiion  has 
enfued  in  the  various  acceptations  in  which  different  writers 
have  employed  the  fame  words..  The  term  Herpes,  in  parti- 
cular, has  been  fovarioufly  applied  by  different  phyficiansr 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  it  is  now  altnoft  impoffible  to 
dilcover  the  true  character  of  the  eruptions,  which  ffiould 
be  claffed  together  under  that  title.  In  faft,  like  the  terms 
feurvy  and  fcorbulic,  the  words  herpes  and  herpetic  are  now  fo 
indiferiminately  employed,  that  they  have  fcarcely  any  other 
or  more  definite  meaning,  than  the  general  term  cutaneous. 
We  remember,  indeed,  to  have  heard  a lefture  from  the 
profeffor  of  materia  medica  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1801, 
in  which  he  affumed  the  word  herpes  as  a generic  name,  and 
divided  the  whole  lift  of  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes  into  fo 
many  fpecies  of  this  genus,  under  the  appellations  of  Her- 
pes fquamofus,  H. pujlulofus,  H.  vejiculofus,  Si c.  according 
to  the  particular  appearance  of  ficales,  pullules,  vehicles, 
See.  which  were  predominant  in  each  cafe.. 

It  is  extremely  delirable,  however,  that  we  ffiould  come  to 
fome  common  underitandiug,  in  regard  to.  the  nomenclature 
of  thefe  difeafes,  and  agree  to  employ  the  fame  terms  in  the 
fame  preciie  fenfe  : an  objedl  which,  it  is  hoped,  thetreatife 
of  Dr.  Willan  will  go  near  to  effect.  ( See  Cutaneous 
Difeafes.)  In  the  fv Item  of  this  author,  the  term  herpes 
is  confined  to  an  eruption,  which  is,  in  its  early  ilage,  veficular , 
i.  e.  confilting  of  patches  of  fmall,  tranfparent  veficles,  or 
phlydivui.  The  propriety  of  this  limitation  is  fupported, 
on  the  whole,  by  authority.  For  although  the  term  herpes 
may  have  been  originally  employed  to  denote  any  fu- 
pcrficial  fpreading  eruption  ; it  has  been  much  applied, 
Jince  the  time  of  Galen*,  to  veficular  eruptions..  Of  the 
three  fpecies  mentioned  by  Galen,  the  H.  miliaris  (x/y^tac), 
and  H . phlycLenodes.  (pXvy.Txrjxi are  of- this  nature;  ti  e 
third,  H.  exedeus,  (sc-Sidg;>a;),  fignifying  little  ulcerations  af- 
fecting the  ikin,  but.  not  penetrating  deeper.  The  conftar.t 
habit  of  confounding  under  the  term  pujlule  both  thole  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle  which  contain  pus,  (to  which  the  term  pro- 
perly belongs,  quafi  pus  tulit, ) and  thofe  which  contain  lymph , 
(the  proper  veficles ,)  has  h'd  to  the  application  of  the  term 
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herpes  to  al mod  all  pudular  and  fmall  ulcerous  diforders  of 
the  fkin.  Thus,  Dr.  Cullen  includes  in  his  definition  of 
herpes,  both  veficles  and  fmall  ulcers  ; his  words  are,  “ phlyc- 
t-.enoe,  vel  ulcufcula  plurima,  gregalia,  ferpentia,  dyfe- 
puleta.”  “ Tumerous  veiicles  or  little  ulcers,  in  cluilers, 
fpreading,  and  difTicult  to  heal.”  (See  his  Nofol.  Method. 
Genus  cxlvi.)  Sauvages  has  conlidered  the  eruption  as 
eouiiiling  of  pimples  (papula;),  and  not  of  pud ules : but  it 
is  obvious,  that  his  definition  of  papula  is  not  limited  to  the 
fame  fenfe  to  which  it  is  confined  by  Dr.  Willan,  but  may 
include  fmall  vehicles.  He  ilates  that  the  papula  differs  from 
the  puftule,  “ inafmuch  as  it  does  not  luppurate,  but  dif- 
chnrges  a little  moillure  from  its  apex,  and  then  becomes 
fcaly:”  whereas  Dr.  Willan  confiders  the  pimple  as  not 
containing  any  fluid.  If  we  take  the  word  papula  in  this 
more  extenfivc  fenfe,  the  definition  of  Sauvages  is  tolerably 
correft.  “ Herpes  efl  papularum  congeries,  feu  efflorefeentia 
ex  tumoribus  exiguis,  rubris,  aggregatis,  pruriginofis,  in 
lquamas  furfuraceas,  raro  crullaceas  abcuntibus.’'  (Sauvages 
Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  i.  Ord.  z.  Genus  7.)  The  herpetic 
vehicles,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved,  generally  ter- 
minate in  thin  fcabby  crults. 

It  is  defirable,  then,  that  we  flionld,  with  Dr.  Willan, 
confine  the  denomination  of  herpes  to  an  eruption,  which 
is  in  its  origin  charadlerifed  by  cluilers  of  veficles,  ebutain- 
ing  limpid  fluid,  and  very  thickly  congregated,  upon  a red 
bafe,  which  is  common  to  each  duller,  and  extends  around 
it  fo  as  to  form  a narrow  areola.  Tliefe  cluilers  gradually 
extend,  and  new  ones  arife,  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four 
days  or  more,  and  then  the  veficles  become  gradually  more 
opaque  and  pullular,  flatten,  and  ultimately  dry  into  emits 
or  lcabs.  The  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  generally  com- 
pril'es  about  a fortnight,  under  whatever  variety  it  appears  ; 
tlu^changes  in  the  progrefs  of  the  eruption  corresponding 
nearly  with  thole  obferved  in  the  fmali-pox.  The  cluilers 
of  veficles  generally  aflame  more  or  lefs  ol  the  circular  form  ; 
and  when  they  occur  upon  the  limbs,-  the  fucceftive  cluilers 
ipread  in  a longitudinal  diredtion,  from  above  downwards, 
< r vice  verfi  ; hut  when  they  appear  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  their  tendency  is  to  ipread  in  a lateral  diredtion,  or 
round  the  body.  When  thefe  eruptions  are  numerous  and 
extenfive,  fome  degree  of  feverifhnefs  precedes  and  accom- 
panies them  ; hut  in  the  {lighter  cafes,  no  indifpofition  of 
the  general  habit  arifes.'  Dr.  Willan’s  treatife  is  not  yet  fo  far 
pubhfhed,  as  to  include  an  account  of  this  difeafe  : but  we 
ihite  thefe  observations  from  frequent  communication  with 
him  on  the  fubjedt,  and  have  feen  them  llridtly  verified  in 
many  initances  in  pradtice.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
conlider  the  herpes,  thus  cliaradlerifed,  as  a diltindt  genus  of 
difeafe,  and  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  eryfipelas,  than 
with  chicken-pox  or  fcarlet  fever.  In  order  that  we  may  not 
be  mifmiderftood,  we  {hall  here  deferibe  the  mofl  frequent 
form  of  the  difeafe,  namely,  the 

Hkkpks  7, after t popularly  termed  the  Shingles.  This  erup- 
tive ddorder  ins  been  mentioned  under  a variety  of  names,  but 
has  not  been  very  minutely  deferibed,  as  far  as  we  know,  until 
within  the  lalt  century.  It  was  called  £*c-n»;-,  (a  h It,)  by 
the  Greeks  ; zona,  (which  has  the  fame  meaning,)  zona  ignea, 
ignis  facer,  by  the  Latins,  and  by  modern  writers.  Sauvages 
has  named  it,  in  two  different  parts  of  his  work,  eryfipelas 
zoiter,  and  herpes  zoller  ; and  Dr.  Cullen  daffies  it  with  the 
former  dileafe,  under  the  title  of  eryfipelas  phlydtamodcs, 
at  the  fame  time  exprefling  a doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this 
clafliiication.  De  Haen  has  given  a tolerably  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  dileafe  ; and  Burferius  has  compiled  a fummary 
of  the  deferiptions  of  tliefe  and  other  writers.  Tulpius, 
Hofimann,  Calliftn,  &c.  have  alfo  deferibed  the  complaint 
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with  confiderable  accuracy.  (See  Burferius.  Inllit.  Med. 
Pra6l.  tom.  ii.  cap.  3.  Tulpius,  Obferv.  Med.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
44.  Hoffmann,  Med.  Syft  Rational,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  cap. 
13.  § 6.  and  obf.  vi.  Callifen,  Syft.  Chirurg.  Hodiern. 
tom.  i.  p.  423.  De  Haen,  De  Divis.  Febr.  p.  112,  See.) 
The  difeafe  was  noticed,  however,  by  the  ancients  ; for  it 
may  be  recognifed  in  the  firft  fpecies  of  ignis  facer,  men- 
tioned by  Cel fus  (De  Medicina,  lib.  v.  cap.  28.  § 4. ) : and 
Pliny  alfo  briefly  notices  it,  adding  that  popular  notion 
refpecting  its  fatality,  if  it  completely  encircles  the  body. 
“ Zoller  appellatur,  et  enecat  fi  ciuxerit.  (Nar.  Hill.  lib. 
xxvi.  cap.  11.)  It  was  no  doubt  included  by  Galen  in  one 
of  liis  fpecies  of  herpes. 

The  courfe  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  fhingles  has  been  tolerably 
uniform  in  all  the  cafes  we  have  feeti.  The  commencement  of 
the  difeafe  has  generally  been  marked  by  a flight  feverifhnefi-, 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  languor,  the  patients  at  the  lame  timecom- 
plaining of  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  of  (hooting  pains  through  the 
chell  or  epigaftric  region.  Thefe  fymptoms  have  occafionnlly, 
however,  been  confiderable,  and  occasionally  altogether  ab- 
fent,  or  fo  flight  as  not  to  attracl  the  notice  of  the  perfon.  On 
the  fecond  or  third  day,  feveral  red  patches  have  appeared  0:1 
the  fkin  of  the  abdomen,  bread,  or  fhoulder,  upon  which 
were  numerous  elevated  points,  cluftered  together,  and  ac- 
companied by  a feufation  of  heat  and  itching  : thefe  points 
fpeedily  enlarged  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  pearl,  and  put  on  the 
appearance  of  veficles,  filled  with  a very  limpid  fluid,  and 
generally  fo  clofe  (etas  to  leave  no  interft  ice  between  them  ; 
the  whole  duller  forming  a circular  or  oval  patch,  of  various 
diameter,  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  ; and  furrounded  by 
a red  margin.  During  two  or  three  days,  while  the  lirll 
patches  were  thus  enlarging,  others  continued  to  appear, 
with  fome  degree  of  regularity,  and  nearly  in  a line  extend- 
ing from  the  ilermim  or  the  linea  alba  of  the  abdomen,  round 
one  fide  of  the  fpine  ; fometimes  like  half  a fafh,  round  the 
waill,  and  fometimes  like  a fword-belt  acrofs  the  fhoulder. 
“ Hac  tamen  perpetua  lege,”  fays  De  Haen,  “ ut  ab  ante- 
riore  parte  nunquam  lineam  album,  nunquam  a pollica  fpi- 
nam  tranfeenderent.”  This  obfervation,  however,  is  not 
without  exceptions  ; although  the  great  rarity  of  the  oc- 
currence probably  gave  rife  to  the  popular  prognofis  above 
mentioned  from  Pliny,  which  is  ilill  very  prevalent.  • We 
have  feen  the  eruption  extend  acrofs  the  linea  alba  in  front  ; 
and  Turner  affierts,  that  he  lias  more  than  01.ee  feen  it 
completely  furround  the  body.  (On  Difeafes  of  the 
Skin,  chap.  5 p.  80.)  Dr.  Rufficll,  who  has  given  a cafe 
of  it  (De  Tabe  Glandulari,  Hill,  xxxiii.  p.  124.)  and 
Tulpius  alfo  contradict  the  affirmation  of  Pliny.  Bat  to 
proceed  : 

In  t lie  courfe  of  four  or  five  days,  the  eruption  ceafed  to 
extend  or  multiply  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  veficles, 
which  had  fu  ll  appeared,  began  to  lofe  their  tranfparency, 
and  to  aflume  more  of  the  character  of  puftules  ; they  be- 
came fomewhat  confluent,  and  commonly  acquired  by  degrees 
a blueilh  or  livid  colour,  linking  ultimately  into  a thin  brown 
fcab.  Tliofe  patches,  which  appeared  later,  went  through 
the  fame  courfe  ; and  in  about  twelve  days  or  a fortnight, 
nothing  but  the  brown  dry  fcabs  remained  In  a word,  the 
duration  and  progrefs  of  this  eruptive  difeafe,  as  we  have 
heard  Dr.  Willan  juftly  remark,  is  very  finiilar  to  that  of 
the  fmall-pox.  The  fever,  when  it  has  been  confiderable, 
fometimes  lublides  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ; but  w e 
have  feen  flight  febrile  fymptoms  continue  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  probably  from  the  inccfl'ant  irritation 
of  the  painful  itching  and  finarting  which  is  connect'd  with 
the  eruption.  In  one  or  two  Alliances,  the  moll  dillrefling 
part  of  the  dileafe  was  a a irjtejife  darling  pain,  not  fuper- 
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ficial,  but  dcep-featfcd  in  the  eheft,  which  came  on  at  the 
clofe,  and  which  was  fcarCely  to  be  allayed  by  the  power  of 
opium.  Hoffmann  has  made  a fimilar  obfervation  : “ Inde 
qtiidem  fymptomata  remiferunt,  excepto  exquifito  ardente 
dolore,  qui  tantus  erat,  ut  nec  fomnum  capere,  nec  locum 
affectum  contingcre  poffet.”  (Loc.  cit.  obf.  vi. ) A lefs 
degree  of  this  pain  is  commonly  complained  of  in  the  flighter 
cafes. 

Diagnofis. — The  herpes  zofler,  or  fhingles,  then,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a diftinct  eruptive  difeafe,  and  to  be  claffed 
with  the  febrile  exanthemata,  as  Cullen  and  Burferius  have 
arranged  it ; but  not  as  a variety  of  cryfipelas.  For  the 
erylipelas  confilts  of  extenfively  diffufed  inflammation  of  the 
fkin,  with  effufion  and  much  fwelling  ; and  the  elevation  of 
the  cuticle  which  accompanies  it,  is  in  large  irregular  bulla  ; 
the  inflammation  too  is  liable  to  extend  deeply  into  the  muf- 
cular  parts.  Whereas  the  cinders  of  fmail  tranfparent 
veficles,  undergoing  a regular  progrefs  of  maturation  and 
eucrullation,  without  affecting  any  part  below  the  {kin,  and 
without  tumefaction,  are  charaCteriitic  of  this  herpes ; not 
to  mention  the  feverity  of  the  fever  connected  commonly 
with  the  former,  and  the  flight  febrile  derangement,  if  any, 
attendant  on  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  diflinguifhed,  too,  from 
the  eruptions  and  ulcerations  of  the  flcin  ufually  denomi- 
nated herpetic,  by  the  fame  regularity  of  its  courfe  and  li- 
mited duration.  This  is  obferved  by  Burferius  : “ Zuiler 
acutus  et  brevis  ut  plurimum  morbus  eft  ; nam  quanquam 
Lorryuset  chronicum,  et  interdum  epidemicum  eiTe  exidimet, 
(quod  de  igne  fa.ro  late  fumpto  fortaffe  ei  concedendum 
ed,)  banc  fpeciem  tamen  diutinain  non  vidi.”  (Loc.  cit 
cap.  3.  $ 52.)  Many  writers,  indeed,  have  mentioned  the 
ulcerations  which  belong  to  Herps , and  even  the  Z Jlcr  ; 
but  we  are  difpofed  to  believe  that,  either  fuch  ulcers  were 
the  refult  of  difeafes  originally  pujlaiar , and  belonging  to 
the  impetigo,  or  running  tetter  ; or  that  the  bufy  hand  of 
art  has  interfered,  in  the  cafe  of  the  /offer,  and  interrupted 
the  healing  procefs  of  nature.  For  we  believe  that  every 
form  of  herpes  ( character ifed  in  its  commencement  by 
cluders  of  veficles)  follows  the  fame  courfe,  and  the  little 
ulcers  which  enfue,  when  the  furface  is  broken,  are  dif- 
pofed to  heal  fpontaneoufly  in  about  fourteen  days.  We 
(ball  ill ud rate  this  immmediately,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
cure. 

Refpc&ing  the  caufs  of  herpes , it  will  be  more  rational 
to  acknowledge  our  total  ignorance,  than  to  attempt,  by 
anv  hypothetical  fpcculations,  to  deferibe  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  humours,  which  give  rife  to  the  difeafe,  or  to  refer 
the  production  of  thefe  humours  to  any  particular  mode  of 
diet,  as  authors  have  generally  done.  For  adurcdly  obfer- 
vation has  not  enabled  us  to  deduce  any  fatisfadlory  con- 
clulions  on  the  fubjedt  Galen  and  bis  numerous  followers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  confidered  the  herpetic  veficles 
as  an  efTufion  of  bile ; but  fome  of  them  believed  that  the 
intemberies  was  not  purely  bile,  but  an  intermixture  of pituita 
or  phlegm.  (See  Sennertus,  PradL  Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  27.) 
The  more  modern  chemical  humourids  confidered  the  materies 
morbi  to  beacaudic  acrid  humour,  partaking  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  putrefaction,  carried  outwards,  and  irritating  the 
c 11  mucous  nerves  ( Hoffmann,  loc.  cit.);  and  aferibed  the 
diledie  to  luted  food,  to  a fcorbutic,  and  arthritic  di  at  he  (is, 
&c.  Bat  the  di  harder  f erns  to  be  independent  of  the  diet  ; 
at  lead  we  have  l'een  it  under  very  different  eiremnftances  in 
that  refpedL  It  is  not  contagious,  according  to  general  ofc- 
fervation  of  authors;  and  in  twenty-two  cafes,  which  we 
have  witneSed,  it  was  neither  traced  to  any  contagious 


origin,  nor  was  a fecond  perfon  known  to  take  the  difeafe 
from  any  one  of  the  individuals  affedfed.  There  would  feera 
to  be  a predifpofition  to  it  in  youth,  efpccially  in  the  female 
fex  ; for  the  cafes  juft  mentioned  occurred  in  females,  moftly 
in  young  females,  with  a very  few  exceptions  which  appeared 
in  boys. 

Some  authors  have  deemed  the  herpes  zoder  a malignant 
and  dangerous  difeafe,  as  Platner  and  Hoffmann  ; and  Lan- 
gius  lias  deferibed  two  cafes  occurring  in  noblemen,  which 
proved  fatal.  (Epid.  Medicin.  p.  110)  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  from  the  account  which  he  gives  cf  thefe 
cafes,  that  be  was  midaken  in  referring  them  to  the  difeafe 
in  quedion.  Lorry  and  Geoffroy  more  corredllv  eonfkler 
the  (liingles  as  free  from  danger  (fee  Geoffroy,  in  Hilt, 
de  la  Soe.  Roy.  de  Med.  an.  1777-8)  ; and  Burferius  afferts 
that,  like  them,  he  never  faw  a fatal  cafe.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  indances  which  have  occurred  to  us,  not  one  exhibited 
any  untoward  fymptom  ; the  majority  of  the  patients  were 
not  condned  to  the  houfe  ; the  complaint  was  mild  and  hann- 
lefs,  and  flight  debility  enfued. 

Of  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  therefore,  little  need  be  faid  ; 
gentle  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  with  occafional  anodynes, 
when  the  fevere  deep-feated  pain,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
occurs,  feem  to  be  the  only  medicines  requifite  to  alleviate 
the  fymptoms  during  its  courfe.  (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  389  ) Yet  mod  of  the  writers  on 
the  fubjedl,  even  fo  late  as  Burferius,  prejudiced  by  the  hu- 
moral doctrines,  have  been  fearful  of  interrupting  the  fup- 
pofed  operation,  by  which  the  conditution  rids  itfclf  of  the 
morbid  matter,  and  have  expreffed  many  cautions  agair.it  the 
early  and  free  ufe  of  purgatives.  This,  however,  is  con- 
tradicted by  experience.  But  if  the  negleft  of  evacuating 
the  alimentary  canal  be  prejudicial,  the  humoral  hypothefis 
has  led  to  much  more  pernicious  practice,  in  refpect  to  the 
external  treatment  of  the  eruption.  We  have  not  found  it 
neceffary  to  make  any  particular  applications  to  the  chillers 
of  veficles,  except  that,  when  the  tops  are  rubbed  off,  as  tin  y 
are  liable  to  he,  hv  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  and  a flinht 
difeharge  of  a thickiffi  ferum  takes  place,  which  occafions 
the  linen  to  adhere  to  the  parts,  a little  fimple  ointment  may 
be  ufefully  interpofed  to  prevent  that  confequence.  We  are 
difpofed  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ulcerations,  which 
have  been  faid  to  enfue,  and  to  he  dangerous  and  trouble- 
fome,  were  the  refult  of  the  bufy  hand  of  the  pradlitioner. 
Thus  Turner,  when  the  eruption  was  “ all  out  and  ripened,” 
ufed  to  “ fnip  the  heads  of  them  with  a pair  of  fine  feiffors,’"’ 
and  then  apply  a foft  rag  “ to  fuck  up  the  humours,  and 
prevent  further  erofion,”  and  he  then  covered  t he  parts  with 
the  “unguentum  Dinpompholygos ,”  &c.  or  with  his  own  ce- 
rate. But  Ruffel,  not  content  with  this  mode  of  clearing 
away  the  humours,  when  he  faw  the  eruption  turning  livid, 
(in  its  natural  decline,)  he  cut  open  the  veficles,  irritated 
them  with  the  red  precipitate  and  plaftered  them  over,  al- 
though the  patient  previously  complained  of  the  extreme 
tendernefs  of  the  eruption,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  he 
touched.  “Ilia  autem,  nt  infpicio,”  lie  fays,  “veficulis 
depreffis,  et  mininie  tumentibus,  at  livefeentibus  indudla  effe, 
atque  acrem  quondam  ichorcm  fubllare  ccvno,  proinde  fe- 
cantur  veficulse,  et  prxeipitato  ruhro,  cum  tin  gum  to  aur.  et 
cerato,  ut  medienrnenta  iixa  atque  irntnota  remanerent,  cu- 
rantur.”  Loc.  cit. 

Thefe  pernicious  interruptions  of  the  healing  procefs, 
which  were  called  remedies,  fufticiently  explain,  we  imagine, 
the  appearance  of  ulcers,  and  their  trouhlefome  duration, 
beyond  the  natural  period  cf  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  er- 
roneous 
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roncous  defcriptions  of  it,  which  the  earlier  praditioners 
were  thence  led  to  give.  We  are  the  more  dil'pofed  to 
form  this  opinion,  from  obferving  the  efted  of  a fimilar 
practice,  in  another  variety  of  herpes.  This  form  of  the 
herpetic  eruption  has  not  been  deferibed,  we  believe,  except 
by  a writer  in  the  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journal  for  May  or  June 
.1810,  where  an  impeded  plate  of  it  is  given.  It  occurs  on 
the  prepuce ; and  although  unaccompanied  by  any  confti- 
tutional  affection,  its  extent  being  fmall,  it  obferves  nearly 
the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  the  z.ofter,  and  its  regular 
duration  is  a fortnight.  The  attention  of  the  patient  is 
.called  to  the  part  by  an  extreme  itching,  with  fome  fenfe  of 
lie  at ; and  on  examining  the  prepuce,  he  finds  a fmall  red 
patch  or  two,  upon  which  are  cluftered  five  or  fix  minute 
tranfparent  veficles  ; thefe  enlarge,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  become  of  a milky  opacity, 
and  on  the  following  day  look  puftular,  and  foon  break,  ef- 
pecially  if  feated  in  the  inner  furface  of  the  prepuce,  fo  as 
to  be  conftantly  covered  and  kept  moiit.  They  then  ul- 
cerate, mod  commonly  becoming  confluent,  fo  as  to  form 
one  or  two  ulcers,  according  to  the  number  of  patches. 
Now  if  thefe  ulcerations  are  conftantly  kept  clean,  or  if  a 
little  dry  lint  is  laid  over  them,  fo  as  to  abforb  the  matter 
difeharged,  they  do  not  fpread  ; but,  continuing  very  ten- 
der and  irritable,  heal  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
day.  Ointments  appear  to  irritate  them,  incrcafe  their  fore- 
ncls  and  difeharge,  and  delay  their  healing.  We  once  faw, 
in  an  individual  who  has  had  many  returns  of  the  complaint, 
thefe  ulcerations  miftaken  for  venereal  chancre,  and  the  red 
oxyd  of  mercury  applied  to  them  ; the  confequence  was  an 
increafe  of  the  ulcerations,  and  of  their  irritability,  a hard- 
nefs  furrounding  them,  and  an  elevation  of  the  edges,  with 
a very  conliderable  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  the.com- 
plaiut.  It  has  recurred  repeatedly  in  the  fame  individual, 
altogether  independent  of  any  fufpicious  connection,  and  has 
uniformly  followed  the  courfe  above  deferibed,  when  not 
interfered  with. 

Turner  mentions  a Angular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of 
herpes,  which  was  employed  in  a cafe,  from  which  he  was 
difmifTed  as  foon  as  he  had  pronounced  the  name  of  (hingles, 
this  remedy  being  conudered  as  fpecific  ; namely,  the  blood 
of  a black  cat,  taken  from  the  tail  by  cutting  off  the  end  of 
it,  and  befmeared  upon  the  eruption  ! See  Ring-wwvw. 

HERPESTIS,  in  Botany , tgrr.rm,  any  thing  which 
creeps,  Gsrtn.  fil.  v.  3.  187.  t.  214.  Brown  Prod.  Nov. 
Hull.  441.  (Moniera.  Browne  Jam.  269.  t.  28.  f.  3.  Mi- 
chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  22. — Clafs  and  order,  Duly- 
namia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Scrophu- 
lar'nc,  JuU. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments,  of  which 
the  two  inner  ones  are  fmalleft,  and  concealed  by  the  others. 
Corolla  tubular,  fomewhat  two-lipped.  Stamens  included  ; 
lobes  of  the  anthers  divaricated.  Stigma  emarginate.  Cap- 
fule  inclofed  in  the  gene  ally  enlarged  calyx,  with  two  cells, 
and  two  divided  valves ; the  partition  parallel,  unconnected 
with  the  valves,  but  bearing  the  receptacles  of  the  feeds. 
Brown. 

An  exotic  genus  of  herbs  with  oppofite  leaves  and 
axillary  flowers,  each  of  whofe  (talks  bears  a pair  of  bradeas. 
It  contains  the  Gratiola  Monnieria  of  Linnaeus,  and  a few 
other  fpecies.  The  only  one  found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New 
Holland  is 

H.Jloribunda.  “ Smooth  and  upright.  Leaves  linear-lan- 
Seolate.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  reticulated,  and  fomewhat 
heart-fluped.  Bradeas  below  the  top  of  the  flower-balks.” 
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— It  grows  within  the  tropics.  N.B.  The  reader  who  refers 
to  Gratiola  is  requefted  to  read  hyjfopoules  for  hypcpoidei 
in  the  4th  paragraph,  and  in  that  after  tie  6th  fpccies. 

HERPET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

HERPETON,  in  Surgery,  a creeping  puftule,  or  ulcer. 
The  term  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and  is  derived  from  Ipru, 
to  creep. 

HERPIDITANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  &( 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  who  inhabited  the  Clial- 
corichian  mountains  E.  of  the  river  Malva. 

HERQUI,  or  Erqui,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  coaft. 
N.  lat.  48'  35'.  W.  long.  2 37'. 

HERRADURA,  a fea-port  of  Spain,  in  which  a fleet 
of  gallies,  under  the  command  of  general  Don  John  de 
Mendoza,  was  loft  in  1562  ; between  Motril  and  Velez  Ma- 
laga.— Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Chili  ; five  miles  S.W.  of  Coquimbo. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  9 30'. 

PIERRENBERG,  a town  of  Wurtembcrg,  which,  at 
feveral  times,  lias  been  damaged  by  fire  and  by  hoilile  at- 
tacks ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stuttgard. 

HERRENBREITUNGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Henneberg,  iituated  on  the  Werra  ; 20  miles 
W.  of  Smalkelden. 

HERRERA  Tordesillas,  Anthony,  in  Biography , 
born  in  1565,  was  fon  of  Rodericde  Tordefiilas,  and  Agnes 
de  Herrera,  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country, 
he  bore  his  mother’s  name.  He  was,  as  a public  charader, 
firft  fecretary  to  Vefpaiian  de  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy  of  Na- 
varre and  Valentia,  after  whofe  death,  Philip  II.  appointed 
him  hiftoriographer  for  the  Indies;  and  in  this  capacity  he 
wrote  his  general  hiftory  of  the  Indies,  in  four  volumes  folio. 
This  work,  with  a defeription  of  the  Weft  Indies,  gives  an 
account  of  all  the  tranfadions  of  the  Spaniards  there  from  1492 
to  1 554,  and  it  isfaid  by  Dr.  llobertfon  to  furrifli  the  fulleft 
and  molt  accurate  information  concerning  the  conquelt  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  of  every  tiling  elfe  that  relates  to  Ame- 
rica. Some  critics  reckon  him  too  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  cenfure  his  llyle,  as  partaking  of  the  timidity  of  the 
country.  Herrera  compofed  a general  hiftory  of  his. time, 
from  1554  to  1598,  in  three  volumes  folio.  He  died  in  1625. 
Moreri.  Robert  fon. 

Herrera,  Ferdinand  de,  a Spanifh  poet  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  1 <5th  century,  was  a native  of  Seville.  In 
1582  he  publiflied  a collodion  of  lyrical  and  heroic  poems, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1619.  Thefe  poems  acquired  their 
author  a high  reputation,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  whs 
had  attained  to  the  greateft  excellence  in  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Spain.  His  flyle  is  neat,  corred,  elegant,  and  copious.  He 
publiflied  an  edition  of  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  with  notes ; 
the  life  of  fir  Thomas  More  ; and  a narrative  of  the  war  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Moreri. 

Herrera,  Francisco  de,  furnamed  the  Elder,  was  a 
painter  vdio  was  born  at  Seville,  a fellow  fcholar  of  Pa- 
checo in  the  fchool  of  Luis  Fernandez,  and  was  the  firft 
who  freed  the  pencil  from  that  timidity  which  had,  till  then, 
marked  the  execution  of  Andalufian  painters,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  founder  of  a new  fchool,  which  counted 
among  its  primitive  pupils,  Diego  Velafques ; but,  though 
decided  and  rapid,  Herrera  was  no  mannerift  ; his  works 
bear  the  teft  of  minute  inquiry  in  deiign  and  compofition, 
and  charm  by  colour  ; fuch  is  his  Laft  Judgment,  in  St.  Ber. 
nardo  at  Seville,  and  a frefco  in  the  Cupola  of  St.  Bona- 

ventura. 
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ventura.  The  common  objects  of  life  lie  imitated  with  un- 
common precifion  ; liis  kitchens,  ales,  hofiels,  are  as  ex- 
quifite  as  difficult  to  be  obtained.  He  lias  left  fotne 
etchings,  and  he  worked  in  bronze,  which  led  him  to  forge 
coin  ; he  was  difcovered,  and,  to  efcape  the  hands  of  jullice, 
took  an  afylum  with  the  Jefuits,  who  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Philip  IV.  1624..  Herrera  had  two  foils;  the  elder, 
called  El  Rubio,  died  young  ; the  fecond  called 

Herrera  el  Mozo,  or  the  Younger,  was  likewife  named 
Francifco,  and  inherited  his  father’s  talents  to  a confiderable 
degree.  He  fludied  at  Rome,  and  from  his  (kill  and  talle 
in  reprefenting  Bambocciate,  fifli,  and  Hill  life,  was,  by  the 
Italians,  nicknamed  II  Spagnolo  degli  Pefci.  On  his  return 
to  Seville,  he  was  foon  difiinguiihed,  and  made  fub-prefident 
or  director  of  the  academy  eltabliflied  in  1660;  but,  too 
proud  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  authority  of  Murillio,  he 
went  to  Madrid,  rivalled  the  mod  favourite  artifis,  and  was 
employed  by  the  court.  The  St.  Hermengildus  painted  for 
the  Carmelites,  the  frefcocs  of  the  chapel  San  Felipe  el  Real, 
and  the  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin  in  that  of  the  Madonna 
de  Atocha,  procured  him,  with  the  execrations  of  his 
rivals,  the  honours  of  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and  the 
place  of  principal  mailer  of  the  royal  works.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  63. 

The  llyle  of  El  Mozo  allures  with  vigorous  contrails  of 
chiaro-fcuro  and  a compofition  full  of  fire  ; but.  his  colour 
has  neither  the  mellownefs  nor  the  imparts  of  his  father’s, 
whom  he  nearly  equals  in  Bambocciate,  and  excels  in  fljwers. 
Of  architedlure  his  knowledge  was  fuperficial,  notwith- 
llanding  the  praife  of  Palomino.  His  powers  upon  the 
whole,  whatever  be  their  fcale,  were  certainly  inferior  to 
his  opinion  of  them.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

Herrera,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Callile, 
32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Burgos. 

PIERRGOTT  Marquard,  in  Biography,  a learned 
and  celebrated  Bencdicline  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Blaifc,  was 
born,  in  1694,  at  Fribourg.  Having  completed  his  own 
education  at  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Stralburg,  at  the 
age  of  15,  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  private  tutor  to  the 
fons  of  a merchant  of  that  city.  Fie  accompanied  his  pupils 
to  Paris,  where  he  refided  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Stralburgh.  In  his  20th  year  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Benedictines,  and,  having  palTcd  through  various  degrees 
of  promotion,  died  at  Vienna  in  1762.  As  an  author,  his 
great  work  was  entitled,  “ Genealogia  diplomatics  Auguflx 
gentis  Habfburgicx.’’  This  work  was  io  well  received  that 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  another,  viz.  “ Monumenta 
Aug.  Domus  AuHriacx,'’  which  was  patronifed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  and  by  the  emprefs-queen  Maria  The- 
refa,  and  obtained  a degree  of  fucccfs  equal  to  the  other. 
According  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  the  work 
was  divided  into  five  parts.  The  firft  was  to  contain  the  feals 
and  various  marks  of  honour ; the  fecond,  the  medals  and 
coins ; the  third,  the  paintings  and  llatues  ; the  fourth,  the 
monuments ; and  the  fifth,  inferiptions  from  churches, 
palaces,  tomb-llones,  See.  The  firll  three  parts  were  pub- 
li  filed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  aflbeiated  with  him- 
felf  father  Rufien  Heer.  The  fourth  part  was  burnt  with 
the  abbey  of  St.  Blaife  in  1768;  and,  the  authors  being 
dead,  this  part  was  re-compofed  by  Gerbet,  prince  abbot 
of  St.  Blaife,  and  publifiied,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  “ Topographia  Principum  Aultrix,  qux  ell  pars  i.  et 
ii.  tom.  4.  et  ultimi  Monumentorum  Domus  Aullriacx, 
St.  Blaifii.”  1772.  Gen.  Biog. 

HERRICKS,  in  Geography,  a poll -town  of  America,  in 
New  Hampllead,  Queen’s  County,  Long  iflai\d,  in  the  Rate 
of  New  York  ; 28  miles  E.  of  New  York  city. 

Vol.  XVII. 
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HERRING,  Tiiomas,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a clergyman' 
at  Walfoken,  in  Norfolk,  was  born  in  the  year  1693.  Fie 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Wifoeach  fchool,  in 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till  he  took  his  degree  of 
B- A.  in  1714.  He  then  removed  to  Bennet  College,  ob- 
tained a fellowfiiip  there  in  1716,  and  was  in  the  following 
year  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  undertook  the 
office  of  tutor  in  his  college,  in  the  claffical  department, 
which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  for  more  than  feven 
years.  Upon  his  entering  into  orders  he  became  minilter 
of  Great  Shelford,  and  other  places,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge.  In  1722  the  bifhop  of  Ely  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  redlories  of  Rettingdon, 
in  Elfex,  and  Barley,  in  Hcrtfordlhirc.  Two  years  after 
this  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1726  he 
was  chofen  preacher  to  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  his  majeily,  and  in  1728  commenced  dodlor  in 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1731  he  was  made  dean  of  Ro- 
cheller,  and  in  1737  raifed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Bangor, 
from  whence,  in  1743,  he  was  tranflated  to  York.  Here  he 
had,  in  a ihert  time,  a full  opportunity  of  difplaying  a noble 
zeal  for  the  reigning  family,  and  the  interefis  of  the  Proteflant 
religion.  Amidll  the  conilernation  which,  in  the  year  1745, 
fpread  through  all  ranks,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  defeat 
of  the  king’s  troops  at  Prellon  Pans,  the  archbifliop’s  ardour 
in  the  caule  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  difplayed  itfelf  in 
the  mod  eminent  manner.  He  roufed  the  people  to  a fenfe 
of  their  danger,  and,  while  he  greatly  contributed,  by  his 
exhortations,  to  remove  the  general  panic,  animated  them  to 
affociate  with  firmnefs  and  vigour  in  defence  of  their  country. 
At  a general  county  meeting,  held  at  York,  he  addreffed  the 
people  then  afTembled  in  a fpirited  fpeech,  urgingthem  to  unite 
as  one  man  to  Hop  the  danger;  and  he  called  on  them  liberally 
to  contribute  to  a fubfeription,  which  had  been  begun  in  or- 
der to  raife  troops  for  their  defence.  Flis  patriotic  enthuiiafm 
was  feconded  by  that  of  the  whole  affembly  ; 40,00 cl. 

were  fubferibedon  the  fpot.  For  his  great  zeal  in  thiscrifis 
of  national  danger  he  was,  in  1747,  to  the  general  fatisfaftion 
of  the  nation,  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Croydon  in  the  year  1756,  when  he  was  about  63  years  of 
age.  He  is  charadlerized  by  Dr.  Jortin  as  having  pofiefled 
piety  without  fuperfiition,  and  moderation  without  meannefs, 
an  open  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  a confiant  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  fober  and  rational  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious.  Thus  he  lived  and  died  ; and  few  great  men 
pafled  through  a malevolent  world  better  beloved  and  lefs 
cenfured  than  he  A volume  of  fermons,  on  public  occa- 
fions,  has  been  publifiied  fince  his  death  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
with  a preface,  containing  fome  memoirs  of  the  author’s  life. 
In  1777  the  fame  gentleman  gave  the  world  likewife  a volume 
of  the  arehbifhop’s  letters,  with  notes,  and  an  appendix, 
which  may  be  coiifidercd  as  a happy  model  for  a polite  cor- 
refpondence  between  men  of  learning.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen, 
Biog. 

HERRING,  Harengus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpccics  of  the 
clupca,  which  fee. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer,  an 
army,  which  exprefies  their  number,  when  they  migrate  into 
our  feas.  Herrings  are  found  in  great  plenty  from  the 
highefi  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the  northern  coall  of 
France.  They  are  alfo  met  with  in  vail  fiioals  on  the  coafi 
of  America,  as  low  as  Carolina  ; they  are  found  alfo  in  the 
fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  poffibly  reach  Japan  ; but  their 
winter  rendezvous  is  within  the  ardlic  circle,  whither  they 
retire  after  fpavvmng,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty 
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ef  infeft  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  migration 
of  herrings  (a  faff,  however,  which  fome  have  difputed,  fee 
Clupea),  and  the  hi  (lory  of  the  fifhery,  See.  fee  Herring 
Fishery. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in 
perfeftion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  begin  to 
depofit  their  fpaw'n. 

There  are  divers  names  given  to  preferved  herrings,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  mode  in  which  they  are  managed  : 
as, 

1,  Sea  /licks.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are  caught  all  the  hilling 
feafon,  and  are  but  once  packed.  A barrel  of  thefe  holds  fix 
or  eight  hundred  ; eight  barrels  go  to  the  ton,  by  law  ; a 
ioo  of  herrings  is  to  be  a 120  ; a lalt  is  10,000  ; and  they 
commonly  reckon  14  barrels  to  the  laft. 

There  are  others,  repacked  on  fhore,  called  repacked  her- 
rings ; 1 7 barrels  of  fea-fticks  commonly  make  from  1 2 to 
14  of  repacked  herrings. 

The  manner  of  repacking  them  is  to  take  out  the  herrings, 
wafh  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay  them  orderly  in 
a frefh  barrel  : thefe  have  no  fait  put  to  them,  but  are  clofe 
packed,  and  headed  up  by  a fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when 
t.ie  barrel  is  half  full.  The  pickle  is  brine  ; fo  itrong,  as 
that  the  herring  will  fwim  in  it. 

2.  Summers.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers,  or 
divers,  catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  Thefe  are  fold 
away  in  fea-fticks,  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in  regard  to  their 
fatnefs  ; becanfe  they  will  not  endure  repacking.  They  go 
one  with  another,  full  and  fhotten  ; but  the  repacked  her- 
rings are  forted,  the  full  herrings  by  themfelves. 

3 The  fhotten  and  / ick  herrings  by  themfelves  ; the  barrel 
whereof  is  to  be  marked  diftindtly. 

4.  Crux  herrings  ; which  are  fuch  as  are  caught  after  the 
14th  of  September.  Thefe  are  cured  with  that  kind  of  fait 
called  fait  upon  fait,  and  are  carefully  forted  out,  all  full 
herrings,  and  ufed  in  repacking. 

5.  C or ved  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to  make  red  herrings, 
being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas,  from  the  end 
of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  Odlober ; provided  they  can  be 
carried  afiiore  within  a week,  more  or  lefs,  after  they  are 
taken.  Thefe  are  never  gipped,  but  rowed  in  fait,  for  the 
better  preferving  of  them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  fhore  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  kept  to  make  red  herrings,  are  wafhed  in 
great  vats  in  frefh  water  before  they  are  hung  up  in  the 
herring  hangs,  or  red-herring  houfes. 

As  for  the  manner  of  falling  herrings ; the  nets  being 
haled  on  board,  the  fillies  are  taken  out,  and  put  into  the 
warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  veflels.  When 
all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills  the  gippers  baf- 
kets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats,  take  out  their  guts, 
and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into  one  bafket,  and  the 
fhotten  into  another.  One  man  takes  the  full  bafket 
when  they  are  gipped,  and  carries  them  to  the  rower- 
back,  wherein  there  is  fait.  One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them 
about  in  the  fait,  and  another  takes  them,  thus  rowed, 
and  carries  them  in  bafkets  to  the  packers.  Four  men 
pack  the  herrings  into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by 
one,  ftraight  and  even  ; and  another  man,  when  the  barrel 
is  full,  takes  it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  ftand  a 
day  or  more  open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and 
diffolve  to  pickle ; after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the 
barrel  headed.  The  pickle  is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to 
fuftain  a herring ; otherwife  the  fifh  decay  in  it.  See 
Herring  Fishery. 

It  is  unlawful  to  buy  or  fell  herrings  at  fea,  before  the 
fifhermen  come  into  the  haven,  and  the  cable  of  the  fhip 
be  drawn  to  the  land,  31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  No  herring 
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fhall  be  fold  in  any  veflel,  but  where  the  barrel  contains 
32  gallons,  and  half-barrel  and  firkin  accordingly ; and 
they  mull  be  well  packed,  of  one  time’s  packing  and 
faking,  and  be  as  good  at  tbe  middle  as  the  ends,  on  the 
pain  of  forfeiting  3J.  4 d.  a barrel,  & c.  by  ftat.  22  Edw. 
IV.  cap.  2.  The  veflels  for  herrings  are  to  be  marked 
with  the  quantity,  and  place  where  packed,  and  packers 
to  be  appointed  and  fworn  in  all  fifhing-ports,  See.  under 
the  penalty  of  100/.  ftat.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16.  (For  other 
regulations,  fee  Herring  Fishery.)  Frefh  herrings,  conli- 
dered  as  a food,  are  laid  to  be  very  good  aliment,  if  ufed 
moderately ; but  if  taken  in  quantities  difproportioned  to 
the  powers  of  digeftion,  they  produce  a putrefaction  in 
the  ftomach  of  the  alkaline  kind,  and  are  attended  with 
all  the  bad  confequences  of  highly  alealefeent.  aliment : 
but  pickled  herrings  are  very  bad  aliment,  the  flefh  being 
rendered  hard,  and  fcarcely  digeftible  by  the  vital  powers  : 
thefe,  however,  are  lefs  injurious  than  thofe  which  are  falted 
and  dried. 

Herring-^///},  a veflel  ufed  in  the  lierring-fifhery.  See 
Buss  and  Fishery. 

Herring-co^  is  a young  herring.  See  Herring  Fish- 
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Herring^wj.  See  Herring  Fishery. 

Herring-jk//,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
larus  kind,  called  by  authors  larus  cinereus  maximus,  or  the 
great  grey  gull,  and  by  Linmeus  the  Larus  Fufcus  ; which 


Herrin G-fcales,  in  Agriculture,  the  feales  and  other  refufc 
which  are  colledled  in  the  various  places  where  herrings  are 
cured,  and  which  are  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  as  a ma- 
nure. It  has  been  long  fince  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Young,  that, 
in  addition  toother  forts  of  manure,  the  farmers  about  LeoflofF 
employ  herring-fcales.  The  herrings  are  wafhed  in  large  tubs 
before  they  undergo  the  operation  of  fmoking,  and  fuch 
feales  as  come  off  in  the  procefs  are  difpofed  of  to  the  farm- 
ers at  about  fixpence  the  laft,  which  are  the  feales  of  10,000 
herrings.  The  manner  of  ufing  feales  of  this  fort  is  that  of 
fowing  them  upon  -wheat  on  clover  lays,  having  them  har- 
rowed in  with  the  corn,  from  which  management  confiderable 
benefit  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived.  And  it  is  fuggefted,  that 
an  additional  advantage  might  probably  be  drawn  from  the 
life  of  the  water  in  which  the  herrings  have  been  wafhed,  as 
it  is  found  to  be  oily,  bloody,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  fmell  of  the  fifh.  It  is  hinted  that  this  water  might  be 
received  into  refervoirs,  contrived  at  but  little  expcnce  ; from 
which  it  might  occafionally  be  drawn  off,  and  conveyed  in 
watering  carts,  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  in  the  roads  near 
the  metropolis,  either  direClly  to  the  grounds  which  are  in  a 
proper  ftate  of  preparation  for  its  reception,  or  to  a heap  of 
earthy  materials,  which  are  defigned  to  be  formed  into  com- 
port. Turf  or  fods  are  particularly  adapted  to  this  purpofe, 
from  their  quality  of  readily  abforbing  the  moifture.  Dung 
may  be  afterwards  added  with  the  bell  effedl. 

It  is,  however,  confefled,  that  the  probability  of  advantage 
being  derived  from  the  employment  of  fuch  water,  is  founded 
folely  upon  that  of  the  ufe  of  the  feales  as  ftated  above  ; 
yet  if,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Leoftoff  farmers,  the 
utility  of  the  practice  be  admitted,  the  prefumption  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  fuggeftion  which  has  been  already 
fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  experimental  farmer  re- 
fiding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a fifliing  town.  But,  before 
any  great  expence  may  be  incurred,  a fmall  open  fpot  of 
ground,  which  is  equally  good  in  every  part,  ftiould  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  trial ; of  which,  if  one-half  fhould  re- 
ceive a common  drefiing,  and  the  other  this  kind  of  applica- 
tion from  a watering-pot  or  other  fimilar  means,  the  produce 
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of  the  different  portion?  will  plainly  fhew  the  refpedive  me- 
rits of  each,  and  in  fome  meafure  demondrate  what  degree  of 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  latter  material  when  ufed  in 
this  way. 

There  are  feveral  other  deferiptions  of  fifh  refufe  that 
might,  in  all  probability,  be  employed  in  the  way  of  manure 
with  great  benefit,  if  fufficient  care  was  taken  in  the  colled  - 
ing  and  applying  of  them.  See  Manure. 

Herring -filver,  a compofition  in  money,  formerly  paid 
in  lieu  of  a certain  quantity  of  herrings  for  the  provifion  of 
a religious  houfe. 

Herring  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  America,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Chefapeak  bay,  Maryland,  26  miles  S.  of  Anna- 
polis ; which  derives  its  name  from  the  herrings  that  fre- 
quent it. 

Herring  Pond  Indians.  See  Sandwich. 

HERRIOT.  See  Heriot. 

Herriot,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Dalkeith. 

HERRISON.  See  Herisson. 

HERRNHUTERS,  in  Ecciefmjlical  Hijlory , the  name 
of  a fanatical  fed,  called  alfo  Moravians,  which  fprung  up 
in  Upper  Lufatia  towards  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
This  fed  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zin- 
zendorf ; and  to  his  adivity  and  zeal  the  progrefs  of  it 
is  to  be  aferibed.  According  to  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  himfelf,  he  had  formed  a defign,  when  only  10 
years  old,  of  collecting  a fmall  fociety  of  believers,  who 
fiiould  altogether  employ  themfelves  in  exercifes  of  de- 
votion, under  his  diredion.  Accordingly,  when  he  be- 
came of  age,  in  the  year  1721,  he  fettled  at  Bertholfdorf, 
a village  in  Upper  Lufatia,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by 
a number  of  profelytes  from  Moravia ; fo  that  in  a few 
years  Bertholfdorf  became  a confiderable  village,  having 
an  orphan-houfe,  and  other  public  buildings.  In  1728, 
thirty-four  new  houfes  were  ereded  ; and  in  1732  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  From 
the  name  of  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village, 
called  the  Huth-berg,  thefe  colonills  gave  their  dwelling 
place  the  appellation  of  Huth  des  Herrn,  and  afterwards 
Herrnhuth,  fignifying  the  guard  or  protection  of  the  Lord  ; 
whence  arofe  the  denomination  of  their  fed.  As  their 
number  increafed,  Zinzendorf  edablifhed  a peculiar  difei- 
pline ; dividing  his  adherents  into  different  claffes  of  mar- 
ried men,  married  women,  widowers,  widows,  maids,  ba- 
chelors, and  children ; each  clafs  being,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  a diredor,  chofen  by  its  members ; and  the  claffes 
are  alfo  fubjed  to  the  fuperiutendence  of  an  elder,  co- 
elder, and  vice-elder.  Particular  attention  was  paid  by 
thefe  feveral  claffes  to  the  indrudion  of  youth ; and  as  a 
great  part  of  their  worfhip  confided  in  finging,  they  pre- 
tended that  children  were  indruded  in  their  religion  by 
hymns.  There  are  fome  perfons  of  both  fexes  appointed 
by  rotation  to  pray  for  the  fociety,  who  are  admonifhed 
of  their  duty  by  an  inward  feeling ; and  they  pretend  to 
determine  the  divine  will  in  particular  cafes  by  cading 
lots.  All  matrimonial  contra&s  are  fubjed  to  the  direc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  elders.  This  fed  profeffed, 
in  their  firft  edablithment,  to  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
church ; but  count  Zinzendorf,  for  the  greater  credit  of 
this  new  fociety,  afterwards  pretended  that  it  was  a re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Moravian  church,  or  Bohemian  bre- 
thren, who  were  converted  from  popery  by  John  Hufs. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  a fed,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
became  very  confiderable  and  extenfive,  and  which  adopted 
a variety  of  fingular  tenet3  aod  pradices.  Zinzendorf 
was  denominated  the  trudee  and  guardian  of  the  brethren  ; 


in  1737  he  was  confeorated  bifhop  of  this  fed,  a dignity 
which  he  refigned  in  1740.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1744  he  wTas  denominated  minider  plenipotentiary 
and  economid;  and  it  was  enaded  that  nothing  of  im- 
portance fhould  be  done  without  his  confent  ; and  he  af- 
terwards dyled  himfelf  the  lord  advocate  of  the  unit  as  fra- 
trum.  Zinzendorf  travelled  in  perfon  all  over  Europe,  and 
was  twice  in  America ; and  he  has  alfo  fent  midionaries 
almod  throughout  the  known  w'orld.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  recount  the  numberlefs  attempts  which  this  zealot  lias 
made  ufe  of  to  edablifh  his  own  authority,  and  to  extend 
the  intered  of  his  party.  According  to  his  own  account, 
publifhed  in  1749,  the  fociety  had  almod  a thoufand  la- 
bourers difperfed  all  ever  the  world,  who  preached  in  14 
languages,  and  98  different  edablifhments,  among  which 
are  cadles,  that  have  20,  50,  or  90  apartments.  How 
far  this  account  is  judified  by  fad  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  decline  of  this  fed 
has  been  no  lefs  fignal  and  rapid  than  its  progrefs.  With 
regard  to  the  tenets  of  the  Herrnhuters,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  at  their  fird  rife  they  profeffed  to  admit  the 
confedion  of  Augfturg,  and  count  Zinzendorf  has  always 
referred  to  his  confedion  as  the  dandard  of  his  dodrine. 
However,  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  advanced  very- 
different  notions,  and  recommended  very  unwarrantable 
pradices ; notions  and  pradices  which  fome  have  thought 
to  disfigure  the  facred  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  fap  the 
foundations  of  morality'.  The  count  himfelf  fpeaks  in  very 
derogating  terms  of  the  feripture,  and  exprefsly  afferls, 
that  the  reading  of  the  feripture  appears  to  hun  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  ufeful  to  the  fociety.  To  avoid 
idolatry,  he  fays,  people  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Father  and  Holy  Ghod,  and  conduded  to  Chrid,  with 
whom  alone  we  have  to  do.  The  Holy  Ghod  is  called 
by  the  Herrnhuters  the  eternal  wife  of  God,  the  mother 
of  Chrid,  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  and  of  the  church. 
The  language  of  their  devotion  has  been  charged  with 
obfeenity : and  it  has  been  faid  that  the  ideas  excited  by 
it  are  fuch  as  no  chade  mind  can  entertain.  The  conju- 
gal ad  is  a piece  of  feenery'  in  which  the  male  repreient3 
Chrid  the  hufband  of  fouls,  and  the  female  the  church  ; 
and  they'  have  adually  appointed  ceremonies,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  which  have  been  reprefented  as  inde- 
cent. Count  Zinzendorf  exprefsly  declares,  that  the  law 
is  not  a rule  of  life  to  a believer ; that  the  moral  law 
belongs  only  to  the  Jews,  and  that  a converted  perfon 
cannot  fin  againd  light.  It  has  been  faid,  that  no  ex- 
ample can  be  found  of  a fanaticifm  more  extravagant,  and 
a mydicifm  more  reproachful  than  thofe  of  the  Herrnhu- 
ters. Thofe  whofe  curiofity  leads  them  to  wifh  for  far- 
ther information,  may'  confult  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hid.  vol. 
v.  p.  85,  note  (s).  Warburton’s  Dodrine  of  Grace,  vol.  ii. 
p.  153.  and  Rimius’s  Candid  Narrative  of  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  Herrnhuters,  commonly'  called  Moravians, 
or  Unitas  Fratrum,  See.  1753,  and  Supplement,  Sec.  pub- 
lidied  in  1755-  In  judice  to  thofe  who  difavow  the  opi- 
nions and  pradices  cliarged  upon  the  Herrnhuters,  hy 
thefe  authors,  an  account  of  this  feet,  extraded  from  their 
own  writings,  will  be  given  under  Unitas  Fratrum. 

HERRNHUTH,  01  Herniiutt,  in  Geography , a towk 
or  village  of  Lufatia,  and  principality  of  Gorlitz  ; founded, 
in  the  year  1721,  by  fome  Moravian  brethren  ; 6 miles  N. 
of  Zittau.  See  Herrnhuters. 

HF.RRNHUTT,  New,  a Moravian  town  or  fetile- 
ment  in  Greenland.  See  Greenland. 

HF.RRNSTADT,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principa- 
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lity  of  Wolau  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Glogau.  N.  lat.  5 ic  33'- 
E.  long.  1 6'  43'. 

HERRNWERTH,  or  Heiirn  Chiemfee,  a town  of 
Bavaria,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  founded,  in  1215,  by  Ever- 
liard  II.,  archbilhop  of  Salzburg  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Salz- 
burg. 

HERRSBRUCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg,  fituated  on  the  Pregnitz,  containing  about 
226  houfes  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Nuremberg.  N.  lat.  49°  28'. 
E.  long.  1 1 J 24'. 

1IERSCHEL,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  brother  of  oiir 
.great  aftronomer,  and  mailer  of  the  king’s  band  at  Hanover, 
was  an  excellent  inflrumental  compofer,  in  the  belt  tallc  of 
. Germany  at  the  time,  which  was  more  ferious  and  fimple 
than  the  prcfent,  and  more  refembled  that  of  Abel  than 
Haydn.  We  have  feen  only  one  fet  of  his  fonatas  for  two 
violins  and  a bafe,  printed  in  England  by  Bremner,  which 
are  extremely  pleafing  ; but  he  left  behind  him  many  compo- 
fitions  of  a higher  elafs  ; and  fons  able  to  execute  them,  or 
any  mufic  that  may  be  fet  before  them. 

Jacob  Herfchel  died  the  third  of  June,  1792,  in  the 
• fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Herschel,  in  AJlronomy,  a name  given  by  the  French 
and  moll  other  European  nations  to  the  new  planet  difco- 
vered  by  Dr.  Herfchel  in  the  year  1781.  Its  mark  or  cha- 
racter is  . The  Italians  call- it  Ouranos  or  Urania,  but 
the  Englilh  denominate  it  the  Georgian  Planet  j which 
fee. 

HERSE,  in  Fortification,  a lattice,  or  portcullice,  in 
form  of  a harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  See  Portcul- 
eice. 

The  word  herfe  is  French,  and  literally  fignifles  harrow  ; 
being  formed  of  the  Latin  herpex,  or  irpex  ; which  denote 
the  fame. 

It  is  ufually  hung  by  a rope  fattened  to  a moulinet  ; 
to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprize,  or  when  the  lirtt 
gate  is  broken  with  a petard  ; that  the  herfe  may  fall, 
and  flop  up  the  paffage  of  the  gate  or  entrance  of  the 
fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  otherwife  cafed  a farrajin,  or  cataraH  ; and 
when  it  confitts  of  llraight  flakes,  without  any  crofs  pieces, 
it  is  called  argues  ; which  fee. 

Herse  is  alfo  a harrow,  -which  the  befieged,  for  want  of 
chevaux  de  frife,  lay  either  in  the  way,  or  in  breaches,  with 
the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as  well  of  the  horfe 
as  the  infantry. 

Herse,  in  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  beloved 
of  Mercury.  She  had  a temple  at  Athens. 

HERSENT,  or  Hersant,  in  Biography,  a French 
divine,  who  ttourilhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  brought 
himfelf  into  trouble  by  a book  entitled  “ Optatus  Gallus 
de  cavendo  Schifmate,”  in  which  he  charged  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  with  views  inimical  to  the  Gallican  church.  He  quitted 
France  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  excommunicated 
for  advancing  fome  peculiar  notions  on  grace.  He  died  in 
1680.  He  was  author  of  a paraphrafe  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
and  other  works.  Moreri. 

HERSFELD,  or  HiRschfeld,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a principality  of  the  lame  name, 
belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Heffe  Cattel  j furrounded  with 
walls  ; flanked  with  towers,  and  containing  about  five  hundred 
houfes,  a chateau,  a public  feminary,  a rich  hofpital,  and  a 
fpring  of  medicinal  water  ; 32  miles  S S.E.  of  Cafiel.  N.  lat. 
yo  53'.  E.  long.  90  40'. 

HERSIEIA,  in  Mythology,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  re- 
ceived the  fame  honours  with  her  hufband,  and  was  re- 
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vered  under  the  name  of  “ Herta,”  or  the  goddefs  of 

youth. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  Military  Art,  a fort  of  plank,  or 
beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  are  driven 
full  of  fpikes,  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march  of  the  in- 
fantry or  cavalry. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  herfe  ; the  herfillon  doing 
the  office  of  a little  herfe. 

HERSIPHORIA.  See  Arriiepucria. 

FIERSOU-TOUKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  N.  lat.  43'  26'.  E.  long  124  29'. 

HERSTAL,  or  Heristal,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ourthe,  feated  on  the  Meufe,  with  a 
cattle  which  belonged  to  Pepin,  father  to  Charles  Martel, 
fold  to  the  king  of  Prufiia  in  1 74 1 ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Liege. 

HERSTEIN,  a town  cf  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone.  The  place  contains  408,  and  the  canton  8c  11  in- 
habitants, in  38  communes. 

HERTFORD,  a borough  and  market-town,  in  the 
county  of  the  fame  name,  in  England,  is  of  confiderable  an- 
tiquity, but  of  uncertain  origin  ; though  it  is  known  to  have 
attained  importance  very  early  in  the  Saxon  times ; and  a fynod 
is  recorded  to  have  been  held  here  either  in  the  year  670  cr 
673.  Its  fituation,  on  the  Erminftreet,  and  on  a ford  of  the 
river  Lea,  is  fuppofed  to  have  occaiioned  its  prefent  name, 
which  is  thought  to  be  a corruption  from  Hcre-forcl,  that  is, 
the  Army's -ford  : this  etymology  is  confirmed  by  the  name 
of  the  town  being  written  Hereford  by  Saxon  authors  and 
in  ancient  charters.  A cattle  was  built  here,  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  about  the  year  909  : he  is  alio  recorded  to  have  built 
and  fortified  the  town,  which  had  probably  been  wholly  de- 
fpoiled  and  ruined  by  the  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domefday  furvey,  Hertford  contained  146  burgefTt  3,  and  bad 
two  churches  : the  lands  and  houfes  were  then  divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  eight  of  his  principal  officers,  among 
whom  was  Peter  de  Valoines,  who  had  been  conttituted  go- 
vernor of  Hertford  cattle,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  in 
that  poll  by  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
cattle  was  bravely  defended  by  fir  Walter  de  Godarvil,  then 
governor,  againft  the  dauphin  and  the  confederate  barons, 
during  a liege  of  four  weeks,  but  at  length  was  furrendered 
on  honourable  terms.  The  cattle  was  frequently  a r yal 
refidence  ; in  1345,  Edward  III.,  having  created  his  fourth 
fon,  John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Richmond,  granted  him  the 
honor,  cattle,  and  town  of  Hertford,  as  a place  where  he 
might  be  “ lodged  and  accommodated  in  a manner  Ratable- 
to  his  dignity  : while  it  was  in  his  pciTeflion,  it  was  the  occa- 
lional  dwelling-place  of  the  two  illuftrious  prifeners,  John, 
king  of  France,  and  David,  king  of  the  Scots.  Henry,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  kept  his  court  here  at  the  time  of  king~ 
Richard’s  depofition  ; and  on  the  duke’s  afiumption  of  the 
throne,  he  fettled  the  town  and  cattle  on  his  queen  for  life. 
The  honour  was  afterwards  bellowed  on  Catharine  of  France, 
queen  of  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  kept  his  court  in  the  cattle 
in  his  feventh  year,  and  the  honour  was  afterwards  fettled  on 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  In  feveral  fubfequent  reigns 
we  find  frequent  tettimonials  of  the  importance  of  the  town, 
and  cattle.  Very  few  remains  of  the  original  fortrefs  are 
now  Handing,  and  thefe  are  principally  confined  to  the  outer 
walls,  which  fliow  parts  of  one  round,  and  fome  angular 
towers.”  The  prefent  body  is  chiefly  of  brick,  and  appa- 
rently of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.,  except  the  tower, 
which  is  of  greater  antiquity.  The  walls  have  been  furronnd- 
cd  by  a deep  moat,  fupplied  with  water  from  the  river  Lea, 
■which  flows  under  the  north  fide. 
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Numerous  privileges  and  immunities  have  been  granted 
to  Hertford  by  various  fovereigns,  fince  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  firft  incorporated  the  borough  by  charter. 
The  civil  government  was  originally  verted  in  a chief  bailiff, 
an  under  bailiff,  and  other  officers  ; but  this  form,  after  being 
altered  feveral  times,  was  abrogated  by  James  I.,  and  the 
jurifdiCl'on  committed  to  a mayor  and  common  council. 
Charles  II.,  by  letters  patent  dated  1680,  verted  the  corpo- 
ration in  a mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  a chamberlain, 
fixteen  artiftants,  and  other  officers  ; and  under  this  charter 
the  borough  is  now  governed.  The  earliert  return  of  mem- 
bers to  parliament  was  in  the  twenty-fixth  of  Edward  I.  ; 
but,  after  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.,  no  return  appears  to 
have  been  made  till  the  twenty. firft  of  James  I , when  the 
privilege  was  rertored  on  a petition  from  the  corporation. 
The  right  of  eleftion  is  in  the  inhabitant  houfeholders,  refi- 
dent  freemen,  &c.  ; the  number  of  voters  is  about  580. 
The  burgeffes  were  formerly  obliged  to  furnifh  one  man, 
completely  armed,  to  attend  the  king  in  any  warlike  expe- 
dition. 

Hertford  had  formerly  five  churches  ; four  parochial,  and 
one  belonging  to  the  priory  : but  only  two  are  now  hand- 
ing, refpectively  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  St.  Andrew. 
All  Saints,  the  principal  church,  is  a large  edifice,  fituated 
in  the  fouth-eatl  part  of  the  town,  and  confiding  of  a nave 
chancel,  and  fide  aides,  with  a low  tower  and  fpire.  The  mo- 
numents are  numerous  : one  of  the  moft  ancient  is  a dab  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  fouth  fide,  to  the  memory  of  John  Hun- 
ger, efq.  formerly  mailer  cook  to  queen  Catherine  ; he 
died  in  1435  : among  the  modern  inferiptions  is  a long  one 
in  honour  of  fir  John  Harrifon  of  Balls,  who  died  in  1669. 
In  St.  Andrew’s  church,  which  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Lea,  are  likewife  many  fepulchral  memorials  for  different 
families.  The  priory,  which  flood  in  the  eaft  part  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  feite  of  which  a good  modern  hoafe  has 
'been  credled,  was  founded,  for  Benedict ine  monks,  by  Ralph 
de  Limefey,  who  had  lands  in  this  town  granted  to  him  by 
the  Conqueror. 

Hertford  is  a healthy,  refpeftable,  and  improving  town  : 
the  feffious,  and  market-houfe,  and  the  town-hall,  were  re- 
built about  1770,  and  are  handfome  brick-edifices.  The 
blue  coat  fchool,  conne&ed  with  Chrift  hofpital,  London, 
is  a large  building  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  forming  three 
fides  of  a quadrangle  : it  contains  fufficient  accommodations 
for  upwards  of  500  children  ; and  about  that  number  is 
now  refident.  Tn  this  town  is  alfo  a grammar  fchool,  which 
was  originally  founded  and  endowed  by  Richard  Hale,  efq. 
of  King’s  Walden,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Since  that 
period,  the  fchool-houfe  had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  endowments 
encreafed  by  various  benefactors.  Among  other  dona- 
tions, Bernard  Hale,  efq.  gave  IOO /.  per  annum,  for  efta- 
bliihing  feven  fcholarfhips  at  Peter  Houfe,  Cambridge,  for 
boys  educated  on  this  foundation.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  Hertford,  including  the  blue  coat  fchool  diftridl, 
as  returned  under  the  aft  of  1801,  amounted  to  3360;  of 
whom  1762  were  males,  and  1598  females  : the  number  of 
houfes  was  542.  Hertford  is  2 i miles  dillant  from  London. 
In  this  town  has  recently  been  erected  a large,  handfome 
building,  called  Hertford  college,  for  the  reception  and  ac- 
commodation of  feveral  gentlemen,  qualified  to  inftrudl 
youth  in  various  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  alfo  for 
feveral  young  men,  or  ftudents,  deftined  for  the  Eail  India 
fervice.  The  building  is  from  dertgns  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  the  fcholaftic  efiablirtunent  is  under  the  mafterihip  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Henley.  This  iriftitution  is  of  too 
important  a nature  to  be  parted  over,  or  merely  noticed 
in  a brief  manner.  Fro™  its  national  character  and  highly 


ufeful  tendency,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  a detailed,  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  eftablifnment,  and  purport.  The  alio- 
ciated  merchants,  See.  of  London,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  having  thought  it  ncceffarv 
to  inflrudl  a number  of  young  men  exprefsly  for  their  fer- 
vice in  the  Eaft  Indies,  inftituted,  in  April  1805,  a «ollege 
for  this  purpofe  ; and  very  rtiortly  afterwards  a fpot  was 
fixed  on,  and  contra&s  made  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  archi- 
te6l,  to  eredt  a fuitable  edifice  : the  firft  ftone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  12th  of  May  1806,  at  Hailevbury,  in  the 
parifti  of  Amwell,  near  Hertford,  and  at  the  di  lance  of  icj 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  This  edifice  is  now  completed, 
(1811),  and  in  its  exterior  ftyle  of  compofition  and  interior 
arrangement,  and  appropriation,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  tafte  and  fcience  of  the  artift.  Its  fituation  is  alfo 
peculiarly  eligible,  from  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  furrounding  country.  " The  building  will  con- 
tain and  accommodate  100  ftudents,  befides  mailers,  and 
neceffiry  attendants.  About  30  of  thefe  ftudents  are 
annually  drawn  off  for  India.  By  the  ftatutes  of  the  college, 
ffudents  are  to  be  admitted  on  the  completion  of  their  1 5th 
year,  and  remain  here  till  the  age  of  18,  or  till  the  court 
of  directors  (hall  fend  them  to  their  refpedlive  deftinations- 
A nomination  to  the  college  on  the  part  of  the  court  is 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  appointment,  provided  the  advan- 
tages be  not  forfeited  by  the  ftudents.  The  fcholars  are 
inrtrucled  by  courfes  of  le&ures,  much  on  the  plan  purfued 
in  the  univerfities. 

This  inftitution  is  under  the  dire&ion  and  authority  of  a 
principal  and  feveral  profeffors,  who  conilitute  the  colleo-e- 
coancil.  The  prefent  officers  are  ; — principal, ' the  Rev. 
Samuel  Henley,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A — Profeffors  of  mathematics- 
and  natural  philofopher,  the  Rev.  Bewick  Bridge,  B.  D.  ther 
Rev.  William  Dealtry,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  — Profeffors  of  claf- 
fical  and  general  literature,  the  Rev.  Edward  Lewton,  A.  M. 

the  Rev.  Jofeph  Hallet  Batten,  A.  M Profeffor  of  hiftory 

and  political  economy,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus, 
A M. — Profeffor  of  general  polity  and  the  laws  of  England, 
Edward  Chriftian,  efq.  A.  M.—  Profeffor  of  Arabic,  Perfian,. 
and  Hinduilanni,  Charles  Stewart,  efq. — Profeffor  of  Hin- 
du literature,  and  of  the  hillory  of  Alia,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, efq  — Affiftants  in  the  Oriental  department,  Moolvy 
Abd  al  Aly  ; Moolvy  Mirza  Kheleel — Perfian  writing- 
mailer,  Moon  (by  Ghoolam  Hyder. — Vifitor  and  counfellor 
in  the  Oriental  department,  Charles  Wilkins,  efq.  F.  R.S. 
L.L  D, — Regiftrar  and  deputy  librarian,  Robert  Bellew, 
efq. — Mailers  attached  to  the  college,  M.  de  Foligny,  for 
French;  Mr.  Thomas  Medland,  for  drawing ; Mr.  Henry 
Angelo,  for  fencing. — Befides  the  general  luperintendance 
of  the  college,  it  is  the  office  of  the  principal,  more  efpe- 
cially,  to  watch  over  the  moral  and  religious  conduCl  of  the* 
ftudents ; to  in  ft  ru  cl  them  in  the  principles  of  ethics  and 
natural  theology,  and  in  the  evidences,  do&rines,  and  duties 
of  revealed  religion.  Whilft,  in  this  refpedl,  he  difeharges 
the  duty  of  a profeffor  in  divinity,  fo,  in  the  exercife  of  his 
cl  rical  function,  he  takes  In's  turn,  in  conjunction  with  fuch 
profeffors  as  are  in  holy  orders,  to  preach  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  at  the  Hated  feafons  to  perform  the  folemnities. 
of  the  e ft abii fhed  church.  The  office  of  dean,  which  is  held 
by  a clerical  member  of  the  college-council,  by  annual  ap- 
pointment, is  to  affift  the  principal  in  the  fuperintcndance  of 
the  college.  The  librarian  is  alfo  a member  of  the  fame- 
body  by  annual  appointment.  The  courfes  of  lefturcs  of 
the  profeffors  are  arranged  under  four  diftinft  heads. 

1.  Oriental  literature.  1.  Pradlical  inftruClion  in  the  ru- 
diments of  the  Oriental  languages,  efpecialiy  the  Arabic,. 
Perfian,  and  Hinduilanni,  together  with  the  Sanfcrit  and 
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.Bengalee.  2.  A courfe  to  illuflrate  the  hi  [lory,  cuftoms, 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  India. — II.  Mathematics  and 
natural  philofophy.  I.  A courfe  of  pradlical  inftruilion, 
in  the  elements  of  Euclid,  algebra,  and  trigonometry  ; on 
the  molt  ufeful  properties  of  the  conic  feilions,  the  nature 
of  logarithms,  and  the  principles  of  fluxions.  2.  A courfe 
of  lectures  on  the  four  branches  of  natural  philofophy  ; me- 
chanics, hydroftatics,  optics,  and  allronomy  ; with  elemen- 
tary inftruitions  in  chemiftry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  hif- 
tory. — III.  Claflical  and  general  literature,  i.  A courfe 
of  lectures  to  explain  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  more  particularly  the  hiftorians and  orators.  2.  A 
courfe  of  lectures  on  the  arts  of  reafoning  and  compofition, 
and  fuch  fubjeils  as  are  generally  underftood  by  the  “ belles 
lettres.”  The  Englifh  language,  and  the  merits  of  its 
moil  approved  writers,  are  prominent  objeils  in  thefe  leilures. 
The  fludents  in  this  department  are  exercifcd  in  fuch  fpecies 
of  compofition  as  are  appropriate  to  their  future  occupations. 
— IV.  Law,  hiitory,  and  political  economy,  i.  A courfe 
of  leitures  on  general  polity,  on  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  principles  of  the  Britilh  conftitution.  2.  A courfe  of 
lectures  on  general  hiftorv,  and  on  the  hiitory  and  ftatiftics 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  3.  On  political  eco- 
nomy. The  whole  of  thefe  inltruilions  are  as  plain  and 
pradlical  as  their  different  fubjeits  will  admit.  The  college 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  forty  weeks  each,  withafum- 
mer  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  and  a winter  vacation  of  four 
weeks.  The  principal  examination  extends  through  the  lalt 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  winter  vacation,  and  is  clofed  by 
a vifitation  of  the  court  of  diredlors,  when  the  refult  of  the 
examination  is  publilhed  by  the  principal  in  feparate  lifts  for 
each  department  of  the  refpedlive  merits  of  every  ftudent  ; 
which  lifts  are  infertcd  in  the  public  records  of  the  company. 
A feparate  lift  exhibits  a relative  view  of  the  condudl  and 
proficiency  of  each  ftudent.  Prizes  of  books,  gold  medals, 
and  certificates  of  fuperior  merit,  with  other  marks  of  acade- 
mical diftindlions,  are  publicly  conferred  by  the  chairman  : 
and  every  ftudent  on  going  to  India  carries  with  him  a certifi- 
cate, under  the  college  leal,  fpecifying  the  attainments  he 
has  made  during  his  academical  courfe.  Further  particulars 
relative  to  this  college,  college-fchool,  (which  is  now  fixed  in 
Hertford  caftle,)  and  other  inftitutions  of  the  company,  for 
the  purpofe  of  military  education,  may  be  found  in  the  Eaft 
India  Regifter  for  1811. 

Among  the  feats  in  the  vicinity  of  Hertford  is  Balls,  the 
property  of  the  marquis  Townfhend,  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  Etheldreda,  daughter  and  hcirefs  of  Edward 
Harrifon,  efq.  and  wife  of  Charles,  lord  vifcount  Townfliend, 
grandfather  to  the  prefent  marquis.  The  houfe  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Cliarles  I.  by  fir  John  Harrifon,  knight,  who, 
lies  buried  in  All  Saints  church.  Adjoining  to  Balls, 
on  the  fouth,  is  Brickenden  Bury,  the  feat  of  — Morgan, 
efq. 

Hertford,  a county  of  America,  in  Edenton  diftriil, 
North  Carolina,  containing  6448  inhabitants,  of  whom  2733 
are  flaves : the  chief  town  is  Wynton. — Alfo,  a poll-town 
of  N.  Carolina,  in  Edenton  diftriit,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  Gates  ; containing  about  20  houfes,  a court-houfe, 
and  gaol ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edenton. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  a midland  county  of  England, 
is  furrounded  by  Middlefex,  Buckinghamlhire,  Bedford- 
Ihire,  Cambridgelhire,  and  Eflex.  Its  limits  are  principally 
artificial,  excepting  on  the  fouth-eaft,  where  it  is  feparated 
from  Eflex  by  the  rivers  Lea  and  Stort. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  invafion,  this  diftriil  was  chiefly 
poflefled  by  the  Cafii,  or  Caticuchlani  ; whofe  fovereign, 
Caflivelaunus,  was  chofento  lead  the  aflociated  Britonsagainll 


the  Romans,  and  is  thought  to  have  had  a principal  refi- 
dence,  or  city,  at  Verulam,  which  was  at  that  period  a ftrong 
fituation,  contiguous  to  the  modern  St.  Albans,  and  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a municipium.  On  the 
fubjugation  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
Hertfordfliire  wras  included  in  the  diftriil  named  Flavia 
Casfarienfis  ; but  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the 
Saxons,  this  county  was  divided  between  the  Eaft  Saxon 
and  Mercian  kingdoms.  The  principal  Roman  ftations, 
either  in  or  conneiled  with  this  country,  were  Durocobrivis  ; 
Verulamium,  or  Verulam  ; and  Sullonicse,  or  Brockley  hills, 
the  latter,  however,  are  chiefly  in  Middlefex  : that  the 
Romans  had  other,  though  probably  lefs  important  ftations 
within  its  limits,  is  evinced  by  remains  that  are  yet  difcover- 
able,  or  by  antiquities  that  have  formerly  been  found.  The 
principal  ancient  roads  which  interfered  Hertfordfliire,  were 
the  Watling-llreet,  the  Icknild-way,  and  the  Irming,  or 
Ermin-ftreet. 

Hertfordfliire  extends  in  its  longeft  direilion  thirty-fix 
miles  ; its  general  breadth  is  about  twenty-fix  miles  ; and 
its  circumference  between  130  and  140  miles.  Its  fuper- 
ficies,  according  to  Halley,  includes  451,000  acres  ; yet  this 
appears  to  be  rather  an  exaggerated  meafurement,  and  if  the 
ftatement  be  limited  to  385,000,  it  will  probably  be  more 
accurate.  The  county  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which 
contain  two  boroughs,  feventeen  other  market  towns,  and 
134  parifhes  : the  number  of  houfes,  according  to  the  po- 
pulation return  in  1801,  amounted  to  18,172  ; that  of  inha- 
bitants to  97,577  ; of  whom  48,063  were  males,  and  49,514 
females.  The  representatives  in  parliament  are  fix  : of  which 
number  two  are  for  the  fliire,  two  for  the  borough  of  Hert- 
ford, and  two  for  that  of  St.  Albans. 

The  furface  of  the  county  is  diverfified  fufficiently  to 
conftitute  a confiderable  variety  of  piilurefque  fcenery. 
The  northern  parts  are  the  moll  hilly  ; and  a range  of  high 
grounds  ftretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s 
Langley  towards  Berkhainpllead  and  Tring,  and  in  many 
parts  commands  a great  extent  of  country.  Another  ele- 
vated ridge  commences  at  St.  Albans,  and -extends  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  Market-llreet,  at  a little  dif- 
tance  to  the  eaft  of  the  high  northern  road;  while  fevcral 
other  ranges  of  elevated  ground  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
former  from  the  vicinity  of  Sandridge,  Whethampftead, 
Whitwell,  &c.  The  fouthern  line  is  alfo  high  enough  to 
include  fome  extenfivc  profpeils.  Moft  of  the  county  is 
inclofed ; and  the  inclofures,  being  principally  live  hedges, 
intermixed  with  flourifliing  timber,  have  a verdant  and 
pleafing  effect.  Independently  of  the  wood  thus  diftributed 
in  hedge-rows,  large  quantities  of  very  fine  timber  are  grown 
in  the  parks  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  numerous  feats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  fpread  over  almoft  every 
part  of  the  county. 

The  landed  property  is  greatly  divided;  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  the  gooduefs  of  the  air  and  roads,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  have  much  contributed  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  by  making  this  cousty  a favourite  refidencc, 
and  by  attrailing  great  numbers  of  wealthy  perfons  to  pur- 
chafe  lands  for  building  villas ; this  has  multiplied  eftates  in 
a manner  unknown  in  the  dillant  counties.  Freehold  eftates 
have  of  late  fold  at  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  years  pur- 
chafe  ; and  under  particular  circumllances  fome  very  large 
trails  have  obtained  from  thirty  to  tliirty-two  years  pur- 
chafe.  The  largcft  eftatc  in  the  county  is  about  the  annual 
value  of  7000/.  Several  others  are  averaged  at  from  3000 
to  4000/.,  more  at  2000/.;  and  below  that  fum,  they  may 
be  met  with  of  almoft  every  amount.  A large  portion  of 
the  county  is  held  by  copyhold  tenure,  with  a fine  certain, 
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or  at  the  will  of  the  lord:  but  which  fine  feldom  exceed  two 
years  rent.  Land  thus  held,  fells  at  about  fix  years  pur- 
chafe  under  the  price  of  freehold.  The  common  extent  of 
farms  is  from  150  to  400  acres;  though  there  are  many 
much  fmaller;  feveral  contain  from  400  to  700  acres;  and  a 
few  from  800  to  1000  acres.  The  large!!  farms  are,  in 
general,  the  beft  managed  and  moil  produ&ive ; the  opinion 
is  common,  that  the  land  cannot  be  kept  in  a degree  of 
fertility  requifite  to  fupport  the  rental  and  other  expences, 
without  bringing  large  quantities  of  manure  from  the  capi- 
tal; a bufinels  not  fufficiently  pradlifed  on  fmall  farms.  The 
average  of  rent  per  acre  is  about  15s.  fubjedt  to  tythe,  which 
is  compounded  for  through  the  whole  county.  The  pre- 
vailing foils  are  loam  and  clay;  the  former  is  met  within 
ulmoft  all  its  gradations,  and  is  more  or  lefs  intermingled 
with  flints  or  fand.  The  vales,  through  which  the  rivers 
and  brooks  take  their  courfe,  arc  compoied  of  a rich  fandy 
loam,  with  the  exception  of  a fmall  quantity  of  peat  and 
marfhy  moor;  the  Hopes  of  the  hills  defeending  to  thofe 
vales,  exhibit  inferior  forts  of  the  fame  loams ; but  the  flat- 
ter furfaces  of  the  higher  grounds,  are  compofed  of  a wet  and 
flrong  loam  of  a reddifh  hue,  and  tending  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  to  clay,  by  which  term,  it  is  frequently,  though 
improperly  denominated.  Round  St.  Albans,  and  extending 
to  Watford  and  Rickmanfworth,  the  toil  is  principally 
compofed  of  deep  flinty  loam,  with  a chalk  bafis.  Chalk 
prevails  generally  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  county ; and 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barkway  and  Royfton, 
through  all  the  contiguous  pariflies  to  Baldock,  Hitchin, 
King’s  Walden,  &c.  The  bafis,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
county  is  chalk,  either  more  or  lefs  pure  ; though  the  depths 
at  which  it  is  found  are  very  different.  In  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  the  county,  and  particularly  in  the  parifhes  of 
Rickmanfworth,  Sarret,  King’s  Langley,  Abbot’s  Lang- 
ley, Flaunden,  Bovington,  and  partly  in  Watford  and  Al- 
denham,  are  many  orchards  : apples  and  cherries  are  their 
principal  produce.  The  woodlands  are  extenfive;  and,  in- 
dependently of  thofe  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  feats  of 
gentlemen,  the  whole  county  is  interfperfed  with  fmall 
woods  and  copfes.  The  principal  roads  are  very  good  ; be- 
ing chiefly  turnpike,  leading  dire&ly  from  the  metropolis : 
the  crofs-roads  partake  of  a fimilar  charadler.  The  chief 
manufadf  ures  of  the  county  are  thole  of  cotton  and  filk  ; the 
former  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Alban's  and  Rickmanfworth  ; the  latter,  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Alban’s  and  Watford.  About  Berkliampftcad,  black 
lace  is  made;  but  the  principal  employment  of  the  labouring- 
females,  in  moll  parts  of  the  county,  is  plaiting  of  ilraw, 
for  bonnets,  &c.  The  wages  obtained  by  this  employ  are 
confiderable  ; even  young  girls  earn  from  fix  ftiillings  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  weekly;  and  the  more  expert  women  from 
that  fum  to  a guinea,  or  even  twenty-five  {hillings. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  interfedls  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  county  ; it  enters  on  the  fouth  from  Middlefex,  and 
pafles  into  Buckinghamfhire  about  two  miles  above  Tring. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Hertfordfnirc,  are  the  Lea,  the 
Rib,  the  Quin,  the  Beane,  the  Gade,  the  Colne,  the  Ver 
or  Meufe,  and  the  Mimeram  or  Maran.  The  Lea  rifes. near 
Luton  in  Bedfordfhire  ; enters  this  county  at  Hide  Mill,  and 
finally  quits  it  near  Waltham-Abbey.  This  river  is  naviga- 
ble to  Ware  and  Hertford.  The  Rib  has  its  rife  near  Corny- 
bury  above  Buntingford  ; and  falls  into  the  Lea  between 
Hertford  and  Ware.  The  Beane  rifes  near  Cromer,  flows 
through  Woodhall  Park,  and  meets  with  the  Lea  at  Hertford. 
The  Colne  is  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  fmall  ftreatns; 
thefe  unite  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Mims.  The  New  River, 
a fine  ftream,  running  in  an  artificial  channel,  and  fupplying 
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the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis  with  water,  has  its  fourcc 
at  the  village  of  Amwell  in  this  county.  At  this  place 
feveral  fprings  are  collected  into  a large  deep  refervoir,  and 
by  means  of  flood-gates  an  uniform  and  regular  ftream  of 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  channel.  On  a large  flone  are 
inferiptions,  Hating  that  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  forty  miles, 
and  that  it  was  opened  in  1608.  It  was  not  carried  to  Lon- 
don till  the  year  1613.  In  its  courfe  to  the  metropolis  it  is 
conveyed  acrofs  two  vallies,  by  means  of  lofty,  artificial  em- 
oankments,  and  at  Ilhngton  it  pafiTes,  in  a fubterraneous 
channel,  for  200  yards.  At  Sadler’s  Wells  it  terminates  in 
a large  pool  or  refervoir,  where  a great  number  of  iron  pipes 
bi anen  off  in  diffeient  dncdlions,  to  convey  the  water  under 
ground,  to  various  parts  of  the  town.  This  great  and  im- 
portant undertaking  was  almoft  w holly  effected  by  one  man, 
Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldfmith,  who  im- 
poverifhed  himfelf  in  profecu ting  the  fcheme.  (See  Bray- 
ley’s  “ London  and  Middlefex,  8vo.,  1810,  &c.)  Scott,  in 
a poem,  called  “ Amwell,”  thus  cliarafterifes  and  deferibes 
the  New- River : 

■ From  Chad  well's  pool 


To  London’s  plains,  the  Cambrian  artift  brought 

His  ample  aqueduft 

Our  mercenary  ftream, 

No  grandeur  bonding,  here  obfeurely  glides 
O’er  grafiy  lawns,  or  willow  fhades. 

As  through  the  human  form,  arterial  tubes 
Branch’d  every  way,  minute  and  more  minute,  • 

The  circulating  fanguine  fluid  extend  ; 

So,  pipes  innumerable  to  peopled  ftreets, 

Tranfmit  the  purchafed  wave.” 

HERTHA,  or  Herthus,  in  Mythology , a deity  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  mentioned  bv- 
T acitus,  in  his  book  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  40. 
Vofiius  conje&ures  that  this  goddefs  was  Cybele ; but  the-' 
was  more  probably  Terra,  or  the  Earth  (fynonym’ous  with 
Cybele);  becaufe  the  Germans  ftill  ufe  the  word  hert  foi-  the 
earth,  whence  alfo  the  Englifh  earth.  Some  have  fuppofed  ■ 
that  Stone-henge  was  a temple  confecrated  to  the  goddefs 
Herta.  ° 

11ERTHAMAN,  in  the- Materia  Medica,  a name  n-iven 
by  Avicenna  and  oerapion  to  the  grain  called  ZfiA,°ufed 
muc  h in  medic-.ne  in  their  time,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
middle  nature  between  w'heat  and  barley. 

. ER  ITUS,  John  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  was  born, 
in  1651,  at  Oberklee,  near  Gieffen.  He  was  educated  at  ■ 
Gicffen,  and  afterwards  became  profefTor  of  law  and  politics' 
He  died  in  1710.  The  king  of  Prufiia  had,  a fhort  time 
previoufly  to  his  death,  offered  him  the  ports  of  privy- 
counfellor  and  chancellor.  He  was  author  of  many  efteemed 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are  “ Notitia  Veteris  Fran- 
corum  Regni,”  containing  an  account  of  the  early  periods 
of  the  -monarchy  of  the  Franks  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
pipus;  and  “ Commentationes  et  Opufcula  ad  Hiftoriam  et 
Geographiam  Antiquae  Germanise  Speftantia.”  Mcreri. 

FIERI  Z BERG,  or  Hirzberg,  in  Geography,  a town  ■ 
of  Saxony,  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Wittenberg.  N lat.  rf  42> 

E.  long.  13s  15'.-  Alfo,  a town  of  Pomerelia;  11  miles 
S.  E.  of  Dantzic. 

HERTZEWALT,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  ; 9 miles  N.  E.  of  BifchofsvVerder. 

PIERVES,  a rich  and  ftouriflung  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ourthe,  and  chief  place  of  a can’ton  in 
the  diftncT  of  Liege  ; 1 1 miles  S.  E.  of  Liege.  The  place  . 
contains  2,785,  and  the  canton  10,599  inhabitants,  on  a - 
territory  of  57 kiliometrcs,  in  five  communes. 
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HERVEY,  James,  iti  Biography,  fon  of  a clergyman  at 
Harding-ftone,  in  Northamptonfhire,  was  born  in  the  year 
1714,  and  educated  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Northampton. 
He  being  intended  for  the  church,  was  at  a proper  age 
removed  to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  tome  perfons,  who,  at  that  period,  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  great  zeal  for  the  primitive 
doctrines,  as  they  fuppoled,  of  Chriftianity,  and  who  were 
afterwards  denominated,  “ Methodifts,”  and  by  their  influ- 
ence and  example  zealoufly  attached  himfelf  to  the  interefts 
of  piety  and  learning.  Befides  the  ufual  ftudies  of  the 
place  he  learned  anatomy  of  Dr.  Keil;  natural  philofophy 
from  Dr.  Derham’s  Phyfico  and  Aitro-Theology,  and  for 
imnrovement  in  ftyle  and  compofition  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  Mr.  Spence’s  EfTay  on  Pope’s  Odyffey.  In 
1736,  he  became  curate  to  his  father,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Biddeford  in  Devonfhire.  where  he  obtained  the 
warm  efteem  of  his  parifhioners.  Plis  itipend  was  in  this 
place  very  fmall,  but  by  an  annual  fubfcription  among  the 
inhabitants,  his  income  was  railed  to  about  iixty  pounds  a 
year.  While  Mr.  Hervey  was  in  this  fituation  he  planned 
his  work,  which  has  been  very  popular,  entitled  “ Medita- 
tions among  the  Tombs,  and  Refle&ions  in  a Flower  Gar- 
den this  lie  publilhed  in  the  year  1746.  In  1743  he  was 
removed  from  that  curacy,  returned  to  his  father,  whom  he 
afterwards  fncceeded  in  his  livings  of  Wefton  Flavel  and  Col- 
lingtree.  In.  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  duties  he  was 
moll  exemplary,  preaching,  not  only  on  the  Sundays,  but 
in  the  evening  of  each  Wednefday,  he  catechifed  the  children 
of  his  parifli,  and  was  regular  in  his  paftoral  vifits.  By  thefe 
great  labours  he  injured  a weak  conftitution,  and  brought 
on  a decline,  which  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  on 
Chriilmas-dav  1758,  when  he  was  only  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  In  1755  he  publilhed  his  “ Theron  and 
Afpafia,  or  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  important  Subjects.’’ 
in  three  volumes  ; which  are  written  in  a popular  ftyle,  and 
according  to  the  Calviniftic  dodlrines.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  other  works.  The  profits  of  his  publications  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  purpofes  of  charity.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hervey,  John  Augustus,  third  earl  of • Briftol,  was 
born  in  1724,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  navy,  in  which  he 
ferved  while  he  was  very  y'oung,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  year  1744.  About  this  time  he  married 
mifs  Chudleigh,  afterwards  the  celebrated  du  chefs  of  King- 
fton.  In  1747  he  was  made  poll  captain,  and  ferved  with 
high  reputation  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1771  he  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty',  and  in  1774  he  fucceeded 
his  brother  as  earl  of  Briftol.  He  died  in  1779,  ar)d  his 
titles  defeended  to  his  brother,  the  bilhop  of  Derry.  His 
ladyr,  in  1768,  obtained  a deciiion  in  the  Commons  which 
annulled  their  marriage ; but  the  fentence  was  fet  afide  by 
the  houfe  of  lords  in  1771,  and  fire  was  afterwards  indi&ed 
for,  and  convidled  of  bigamy'. 

Heryey’s  dlay,  >n  Geography,  a large  bay  on  the  N.E. 
coail  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook,  in  honour 
of  captain  Hervey,  between  Sandy  Cape  and  South  Llead. 
S.  lat.  24"  40'.  W.  long.  1 52°  35'. 

Hervey’s  IJland . See  Harvey’s  IJland. 

Hervey’s  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Egmont,  or  New  Guernfey.  S.  lat.  10  42'.  E.  long. 
164 ?$. 

HERULIj  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fierce  people,  whofe 
migrations  from  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  through  the  dark  forefts  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  it  is  difficult  to  purfue,  even  under  the  conduct 
©f  Zofimus,  Procopius,  and  Jornandes.  Such  was  their 
barbarity  that  they  difdained  the  ufe  of  armour,  and  con- 


demned their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  furvive  the 
lofs  of  their  hulbands,  or  the  decay  of  their  ftrength.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandes  and  Procopius,  the  Heruli  were  ori- 
ginally a Gothic  nation.  The  former  winter  affirms  that 
they'  firft  dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and,  being  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Danes,  they  wandered  eaftward  as  far  as  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  and  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  Proco- 
pius reprefents  them  as,  in  ancient  times,  inhabiting  the 
countries  that  lie  beyond  the  Danube.  Here  they  continued, 
making  frequent  irruptions  into  the  empire,  till  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anaftafius,  who  fucceeded  Zeno  in  491,  when  great 
numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  reft 
driven  from  their  ancient  habitations.  A large  body,  having 
long  migrated  from  one  country'  to  another,  fettled  at  left 
in  that  of  the  Rugians,  the  prefent  Pomerania,  which  they 
found  uninhabited.  Some  time  after  they'  removed  into 
Dacia,  beyond  the  Danube,  where,  being  ill  treated  by'  the 
Gepidoe,  they  had  recourfe  to  Anadafius,  who,  in  511, 
allowed  them  to  pafs  the  Danube  and  fettle  in  Thrace,  on 
condition  of  ferving  in  the  Roman  armies  when  required. 
Many  of  them,  being  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Lombards,  migrated  farther  weftward,  ai.d,  paffing  with- 
out moleftation,  through  feveral  barbarous  nations,  arrived 
at  the  ocean,  and  embarking,  fet  fail  for  Thule,  or  the  penin- 
fula  of  Scandinavia,  where  they  fettled.  They  were,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  remarkably  ferocious.  They  were 
alfo  addicted  to  every  kind  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery  ; they 
adored  the  gods  of  the  other  Gothic  nations,  and,  on  fome 
extraordinary'  cccafions,  they  appealed  them  with  human 
facrifices.  The  Heruli  firft  began  to  invade  the  empire 
about  the  year  526,  in  Valerian’s  reign,  but  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  his  fon  Gallienus.  Eleven  years  after  this  period, 
they'  puffed  from  the  Palus  Mxotis  to  the  Euxine  fea,  with  a 
fleet  of  500  vcffels,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  landed  at  Byzantium  and  Chryopolis,  now  Scutari. 
After  fuftaining  a defeat,  they'  re-embarked,  and  returned 
before  Byzantium  ; and  having  crofted  the  Bofphorns,  they 
furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  with  great  part 
of  Afia,  and  the  iflands  of  Lemnos  and  Scyros  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Then  they  fleered  their  courfe  towards  Greece, 
and  befieged  and  burnt  Athens,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Ar- 
gos ; but,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  they  committed 
horrible  devaftations  in  Boeotia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and 
Thrace.  Having  been  defeated,  with  great  lofs,  by  Galli- 
enus,  they,  about  two  years  afterwards,  joined  the  Goths, 
and  other  northern  nations,  againft  the  emperor  Claudius, 
but  were  again  defeated.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Dioclefian’s 
reign  (A.D.  287)  they  entered  Gaul,  and  laid  wafle  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  but  were  totally  defeated 
and  difperfed  by  Maximian.  In  the  year  366,  the  third  of 
Valentinian’s  reign,  they  ferved  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine;  and  about  the  year  370  they  were  attacked  by 
Ermenric  or  Ermanaric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  and  obliged 
to  pay  a yearly  tribute,  and  to  fupply  his  army  with  their 
youth,  when  required.  They  were  afterwards  fubducJ 
by  Attila,  and  compofed  part  of  his  army  when  he  invaded 
Gaul.  Upon  the  death  of  Attila,  they  recovered  their 
ancient  liberty  ; and,  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
ferved  in  their  armies  under  commanders  of  their  own  nation, 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  When  Odoacer  conquered  Italy, 
in  476,  the  Heruli,  who  then  ferved  in  the  Roman  armies, 
obtained  lands  in  Ttaly.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaf- 
tafius, which  began  in  491,  they  made  war  on  feveral  bar-, 
barous  nations,  and  fubdued  them  ; but  being  overthrown 
with  great  flaughter  by  the  Lombards,  many  of  them  retired  ; 
and  they  were  difperfed  amang  the  Rugians',  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  Thrace  and  Illyricum  ; thofe  who  fettled  in  thefe 
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fatter  countries  opprefled  and  barbaroufly  ufed  the  Romans 
among  whom  they  lived,  to  whofe  afiiftance  Anaftalius 
marched  with  his  troops,  and  on  this  occafion  moil  of  the 
Hertili  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thofe  who  efcaped,  promifing 
to  ferve  the  empire  as  faithful  fubjecL,  were  fuffered  to 
continue  in  the  countries  which  had  been  formerly  alfigned 
far  their  habitation.  Having  murdered  their  own  king, 
Juilinian,  at  their  requeft,  appointed  a fovercign  for 
them  ; but,  revolting  from  him,  Juilinian  drove  them,  and 
alfo  the  Gepidx,  who  efpoufed  their  caufe,  out  of  the  em- 
pire. But  as  they  afiiited  him  in  his  war  he  was  reconciled 
to  them  ; and  in  his  reign  many  of  them -became  profelytes 
to  Chriltianitv  ; but  the  change  of  their  religion  made  no 
change  in  their  manners  ; for,  according  to  Procopius,  they 
were  the  moil  wicked,  the  moll  treacherous  and  avaricious, 
and  the  moll  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  and  all  kinds  of 
L-wdncfs  and  debauchery,  of  all  nations.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Juilinian,  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Lombards, 
and  lived  partly  lubjedt  to  them,  and  partly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

. HERVORDEN.  See  Herford. 

HERWAitT,  John'  George,  in  Biography,  chancellor 
of  Bavaria,  who  flourithed  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  is  known  for  the  following  works  : “ Chronologia 
Nova  et  Vera, ’’  1626;  “ Admiranda  Ethicae  Theologies 
• Mylleri  propatata,  de  antiquiflima  veterum  Nationum  fuper- 
ftitione  qua  Lapis  Magnes  pro  Deo  habitus  colebatur.’’ 
1624.  Bayle. 

HERY,  Thierry  de,  an  eminent  French  furgeon,  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  at  Paris.  He  ftudied  furgery  with 
great  afiiduity  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  He  followed  the  armies 
of  Francis  I.  during  the  war  in  Italy  ; but  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  February  1525,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into 
the  hofpital  of  St.  James,  where  he  found  numbers  of  patients 
lingering  under  the  venereal  difeafe,  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready devoted  coniiderable  attention.  He  was  llruck  with 
the  method  of  Carpi,  who  by  means  of  mercurial  friction,  and, 
by  accurate  and  exteniive  obfervation,  brought  that  practice 
to  a great  degree  of  perfection.  On  his  return  to  France, 
his  knowledge  and  fuccefs  in  the  ufe  of  the  friclion  foon 
acquired  him  a high  reputation  ; and,  having  devoted  him- 
felf  principally  to  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  he  accumu- 
1 ited  an  immenfe  fortune.  Nor  was  he  lefs  efteemed  for  the 
qualities  of  his  heart,  being  a man  of  great  benevolence  and 
liberality,  compafllonate  and  attentive  to  the  poor,  and  faith- 
ful in  all  the  relations  of  private  life.  According  to  Devaux, 
he  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1599;  but  Ambrofe  Parc 
affirms  that  he  was  not  living  in  the  year  1585.  The  only 
writing  which  he  left  is  a work  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  difeafe 
to  which  he  chiefly  directed  his  practice  : “ La  Mcthode 
curatoire  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne,”  &c.  Paris  1552,  1569, 
1634,  in  8 vo.  It  is  the  firfl  treatife  written  in  French  on 
that  fubjedt,  and  was  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Italian  works 
which  had  preceded  it.  Eloy  Diet.  Hill. 

HERZBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weflplialia,  in 
the  principality  of  Grubenliagen,  near  the  Hartz  mountain, 
in  which  are  manufactures  of  arms  and  iron  tools  ; 14  miles 
S.  of  Goflar. 

11ERZELE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridl  of 
Audenarde.  The  place  contains  1295,  and  the  canton  15,210 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  100  kiliometres,  in  16  corn- 
ua inos. 

HERZGOVINA,  Hersek,  or  St.  Saha,  a town  of 
Dalmatia,  giving  name  to  a duchy,  called  alio  Mojlar,  which 
fee.  It  is  fortified,  and  is  the  relidence  of  a Turkifh  governor ; 
but  a great  part  of  the  duchy  belongs  to  Italy  ; 80  miles 
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S.S  W.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  430  30'.  E.  long.  1S1  20*. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  duchy  are  Narona,  or  Narenta,  form- 
erly the  capital,  Imos,  Varbofanin,  Mollar,  and  Klinova. 

HESAUTTA,  a town  of  Bengal  : 2+  miles  north  of 
Toree. 

HESDIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  fituated 
on  the  Canclie,  built  in  the  form  of  a regular  hexagon, 
llrongly  fortified,  and  alinofl  furrounded  with  marfhes  ; 12 
miles  S.E.  of  Montreuil.  N.  lat.  50  22'.  E.  long.  7'. 
The  town  contains  3792,  and  the  canton  12,619  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  1 57^  kiliometres,  in  24  communes.  Gid 
He/e/in  is  three  miles  S.E.  of  the  former. 

HESHBON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  was  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (See  Jofh.  xxi.  39.)  It  bad  been  the 
royal  city  of  the  Amorites  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Ifraelites  it  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Hefhbon,  or 
Hefbon,  is  35  miles  E.  of  Jerufalem. 

HESHUSIUS,  T ilemaxxus,  ill  Biography,  noted  for 
his  violence  againll  the  Calvinifts,  was  born  at  Wefel,  in 
tlie  year  1526.  So  great  was  his  proficiency  in  literature 
and  theology,  that,  when  very  young,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg,  and  alfo  preacher  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  was  in  the  latl  c ha  racier  that 
he  exhibited  that  eagemefs  of  temper  for  which  he  has  been 
noticed  by  biographers,  and  on  account  of  which  he  was 
deprived  of  fome  lucrative  polls  which  he  held  at  Heidelberg. 
He  was  afterwards  invited  into  Pruffia,  and  appointed  pro- 
feflor  of  theology  at  Konigfberg.  Here  lie  continued  till 
the  year  1577,  when  lie  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Sarnia  ; 
but  having  written  a treatife  again (l  Beza,  in  which  he 
advanced  the  abfurd  pofition,  that  “the  flelh  of  JefusChrift, 
in  abftracto,  is  adorable,”  he  wasaccufed,  before  a fynod,  of 
maintaining  a mod  dangerous  propofition,  and  was  ordered 
to  retract  it,  which  lie  refufed,  and  was  accordingly  baniflied. 
He  died  at  Helmltadt  in  1588.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Commentaries  on  the  Pialms  ; 2.  On  Ifaiah  ; 3.  On 
Paul’s  Epillles  ; 4.  On  Jullification  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Bayle. 

HESIOD,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  have  been  a contemporary  with  Homer, 
though  others  have  dated  the  era  in  which  he  flourifhed  a 
century  later.  He  was  probably  born  at  Cuma,  in  /Kolia, 
but  removed  in  his  infancy  with  bis  Lthcr  to  Afcra,  a final! 
town  in  Boeotia.  Thofe  who  contend  that  he  was  a con- 
temporary of  Homer  affirm,  that  he  even  obtained  a poetical 
prize  in  competition  with  him.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  the  firfl: 
that  is  known  to  have  written  a poem  on  agriculture.  This 
is  entitled  “ The  Works  and  Days,”  being  a kind  of  calendar 
of  rural  occupations  ; but  befides  the  inflruclions  which 
are  given  to  the  cultivator  of  lire  ground,  the  reader  is.  gra- 
tified by  a variety  of  moral  reflections,  worthy  of  a Socrates 
or  Plato.  His  “ Theogony”  is  a inilcellaneous  relation, 
executed  without  much  art  or  judgment  ; yet  it  has  been 
highly  efteemed  for  the  faithful  account  it  gives  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  “ The  fhield  of  Hercules”  is  but  the  frag- 
ment of  a much  larger  poem,  in  which  it  is  imagined  the 
author  gave  an  account  of  the  moll  celebrated  .heroines  among 
the  ancients.  Hefiod  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other 
works,  which  are  loll.  He  is  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
his  diction,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  poetry.  Paufanias  favs 
that  in  his  age  tlie  verfes  of  Hefiod  were  written  on  tablets, 
in  the  temple  of  the  mufes  of  which  tlie  poet  was  a pricit. 
Virgil,  in  his  celebrated  Georgies,  has  imitated  the  manner  of 
Heiiod,  though  he  has  gone  tar  beyond  the  model  in  every 
kind  of  excellence.  The  Greeks  were  fo  partial  to  the 
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poetry  and  moral  inftruttions  of  Hefiod,  that  they  ordered 
their  children  to  commit  them  to  memory.  Heliod  was 
murdered  by  the  fons  of  Ganydtor  of  Naupa&um,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  beft  editions  of  Hefiod  are 
thofeof  Amfterdam,  1667  and  1701  ; of  Oxford,  1737,  and 
of  Leipiic  1746,  1778.  Moreri.  Lempriere. 

HESIVON,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt  ; 22  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cairo. 

HESN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir;  40  miles  W.  of  Tecrit. 

Hesn -Dbarie,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed  ; 140  miles  E N.E.  of  Mecca. 

Hesn -Keifa,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir  ; 30  miles  E.S.E  of  Diarbekir. 

Hes s-Mohdi,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufif- 
tan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  55  miles  E.  of  Bai- 
fora. 

Hesn -Ratrih,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Marafch  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Mahitia. 

Yi'ESX-Tchekbi,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  ia  the  govern- 
ment of  Sivas  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Sivas. 

HESNAL-MAI,  a fmall  ifland  and  village  of  Egypt,  in 
the  lake  of  Tennis  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Tineh. 

HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  AJlronomy <,  the  evening  Jlar ; 
an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  flie  follows,  or  fcts  after 
the  fun. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ‘E cnr'po,-,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  originally  the  proper  name  of  a man, 
brother  of  Atlas,  and  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Hefperi- 
des. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  tint  Hefperus,  diftinguilhed  by 
his  piety,  julltcc,  and  gencrolity,  having  afcended  to  the  top 
. of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  obferve  and  contemplate  the 
liars,  was  carried  away  by  an'  impetuous  wind,  and  never 
returned  more  ; and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  into  this  liar. 

HESPERANTHA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Ker, 
late  Gawler,  from  Ejsr.pa,  the  evening,  and  av0oc,  a Jlower, 
becaufe  the  flowers  expand  at  the  clofe  of  day,  and  Ihut  up 
again  in  the  morning,  contrary  to  the  ufual  habits  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong  ; and  this  they  perform  each 
for  feveraL  fucceflive  nights.  Ker  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  224. 
Curt.  Mag.  v.  21.  790.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  cd.  2.  v.  1.  84  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  EnJ'aU, 
Linn.  Irides,  JuflV 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  inferior,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla, 
of  two  oblong,  ribbed,  herbaceous,  permanent  valves  ; the 
outermoil  larger,  enfolding  the  inner  one.  Cor . of  one  petal, 
fuperior  ; tube  cylindrical,  flightly  fwelling  upwards,  longer 
than  the  calyx  ; limb  regular,  in  Ex  deep,  elliptic -oblong, 
equal,  widely  fpreading  or  reflexed  fegments,  the  three  outer 
. ones  moil  coloured  at  the  back.  ' Stain.  Filaments  three,  in- 
ferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  ihorter  than  the  limb, 
cylindrical,  equal  ; anthers  as  long  as  the  filaments,  vertical, 
verfatile,  linear.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  obfcurely  triangular ; 
ltyle  cylindrical,  eredt,  ftigmas  three,  fpreading,  as  long  as 
the  Samens,  feparate  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  linear. 
Peric.  Caplule  oblong,  bluntly  triangular,  membranous, 
torulofe,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
rather  fmall,  roundilh,.  but  fomewjiat  angular  and  rugged, 
their  coat  flightly  pulpy. 

Elf.  Ch.  Spatha  of  two  valves.  Corolla  tubular  ; its 
llqib  regular,  in  fix  deep,  equal,  fpreading  fegments.  Stigmas 
three,  luiear,  feparate  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube..  Capfule 
oblong,  triangular. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  of  which  Mr.  Ker,  in  the  An- 
nals of  Botany.,  enumerates  fix,., were  previoufly  referred  to 


Ixia,  and  we  fcarcely  think  that  they  ought  to  be  removed 
from  thence.  The  chief  difference,  in  the  technical  character; 
is  the  oblong  capfule,  that  of  Isia  being  globofe.  The 
H cfperantbte  indeed  are  night -flowering  plants,  and  the  back 
of  their  corolla  is  remarkably  different  in  colour  from  the 
front,  which  is  fcarcely  feen  in  Ixia  ; but  there  is  no  peculiar 
difference  of  habit  on  the  whole.  Still,  as  they  are  kept 
feparate  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfls,  and  as 
the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong  is  vaff  and  intricate, 
we  (hall,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  our  readers,  indicate  the 
fpecies. 

1 . H.  virginea.  (Ixia  virginca  of  the  Bankfian  herbarium.) 
Of  this  Mr.  Ker  gives  us  no  charadter  nor  delcription,  nor  it 
any  figure  quoted. 

2.  H.  radiata.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  573  and  790.  (Ixia  ra- 
diata  ; Jacq.  lc.  liar.  t.  280.  I.  lillulofa  ; Andr.  Repof. 
t.  59.) — Leaves  fiitulous.  Limb  of  the  corolla  ilrongly 
reflexed.— -Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  like  all  the 
re  11.  The  dowager  lady  de  Clifford  is  faid  to  have  im- 
ported it  in  1794-  It  blooms  from  April  to  June.  Tlie 
leaves  are  fhcathing  at  the  bafe,  compreffed  upwards,  fliort, 
various  in  breadth.  Stem  a foot  or  more  in  height,  fimple, 
Flowers  racemoie,  drooping,  about  five  or  fix,  cream-colour- 
ed, yellowifli,  or  pale  hlulh-coloured,  within;  itriped  with 
purple  or  brown  without.  The  plates  above  cited  indicate 
leveral  varieties  of  colour.  The  feent  of  the  flowers,  when 
open  at  night,  is  fpicy,  like  that  of  a pink. 

3.  H.  fdcata.  (Ixia  falcata  ; Linn  Suppl.  92.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  566.  Jacq.  Ic  Rar.  t.  276.  I.  cinnamomea  ; Andr. 
Ilepof.  t.  44  ) — Radical  leaves  fickle-Ihapcd,  flat.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  concave.  The  elegant  flowers  are  pure  white, 
except  the  backs  of  the  three  outer  fegments,  which  are  of 
an  uniform  red-brown  edged  with  yellow.  Jacquin  repre- 
fents  them  crimfon  at  the  back.  Their  fmell  is  like  cin- 
namon, and  they  arc  faid  to  open  exadtly  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  Cape,  unlefs  rain  is  at  hand,  in  which 
cafe  they  remain  clofed.  Mr.  Maffon  fent  this  fpecies  to  Kew 
in  1787. 

4.  H.  cinnamomea.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1054.  (Ixia  cin- 
namomea ; Linn.  Suppl.  92.  Thuub.  Diff.  de  Ixia.  IQ. 
t.  2.  f.  3.) — Radical  leaves  lickle-fhaped,  waved  and  crifped. 
— Smaller  than  the  laft,  with  curioufly  undtdated  leaves.  The 
outiide  of  the  Jlowers  is  brown  ; their  feent  is  compared, 
by  Mr.  Ker,  to  oil  of  cloves. 

5.  H.  angujla.  ( Ixia  angufta  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  j 202s* 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  279,  by  miitake  marked  linearis.  I.  radiata. 
/S.  angulta  ; Curt.  Mag.  v.  16.  573-) — Leaves  linear,, 
fmootli,  flat.  Stem  zig-zag.  Flowers  eredt. — We  know 
this  only  by  the  above  authorities.  The  herbage  is  drawn 
rather  glaucous.  Flowers  greenifh  white. 

6.  Id.  pilojd.  (Ixia  pilofa  ; Thunb.  Diff.  de  Ixia.  8.) — 
Leaves  linear,  hairy.  Flowers  ratlier  drooping. — Gathered 
by  Thunberg  on  hillocks  about  the  Cape  town.  The  Jlem 
is  three  or  four  inches  lu’gh.  Leaves  hairy,  not  half  fo  tall. — 
Flowers,  white  within,,  reddifh  without,  opening  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.. 

HESPERIA,  in  Entomology,  a Fabrician  genus  of  the 
Papiliones,  in  which  the  feelers  are  compreffed  and  hairy  at 
the  bafe ; the  tip  cylindrical  and  naked  ; and  the  club  oblong 
and  often  naked.  This  newly  inilituted  genus  correfponds 
with  the  Linnacan  divifion  of  Papilio,  Plebcii,  and  like 
that  family  i6  divided  into  two.  lections,  rura/es  and  urbi- 
cola.  They  are  the  fmalleft  of  the  butterfly  tribe.  See 
Pabieio. 

HESPERIDES,  4 in  the  Ancient  Mythology  y 
were  the  daughters,  as  fomc  fay,  or  rather  the  grand-daugh- 
ters of  Hefper,.  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  uf  Atlas.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlas  were  two  brothers, 
who  poflefled  great  riches  in  the  weflern  parts  of  Africa, 
in  a country  called  Hefperitis.  Hefperus  had  a daughter 
called  Hefperia,  or  Hefperis,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas, 
and  from  this  marriage  proceeded  feven  daughters,  called 
Hefperides,  from  the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlantides, 
from  that  of  their  father.  Thefe  young  women  are  faid  to 
have  poflefled  fuch  extraordinary  beauty  and  vvifdom,  that 
Buftris,  king  of  Spain,  having  heard  of  their  fame,  em- 
ployed pirates  to  carry  them  off.  Thefe  pirates,  finding 
the  daughters  of  Atlas  diverting  themfelves  in  a garden, 
feized  upon  them  ; but  they  were  refeued  by  Hercules,  and 
reltored  to  their  father  Atlas.  That  prince,  in  gratitude  to 
Hercules,  made  him  a prefeilt  of  the  apples  which  he  had 
come  in  quell  of.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefperides 
were  three  in  number,  JE gle,  Arcthufa,  and  Hefperthufa. 
Heliod,  in  his  Theogony,  makes  them  the  daughters  of 
AW,  Night,  and  feats  them  in  the  fame  place  with  the 
Gorgons,  viz.  at  the  extremities  of  the  well,  near  mount 
Atlas  ; it  is  on  that  account  he  makes  them  the  daughters 
of  Night,  bccaufe  the  fun  fets  there.  The  Hefperides  are 
reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  having  the  keeping  of  certain 
golden  apples  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean.  And  the 
poets  give  them  a dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the 
fruit  grows  ; this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  flew,  and 
carried  off  the  apples. 

Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other 
than  an  arm  of  the  fea,  wherewith  the  garden  was  cncom- 
pafled,  and  which  defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And 
Varro  fuppofes,  that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but 
fheep,  and  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  a particular 
colour,  inclining  to  gold.  It  is  fuggefled  alfo,  that  by  the 
dragon  we  arc  to  underftand  the  fhepherd  that  kept  thofe 
fheep,  a man  of  great  flrcngth  and  courage,  who  ufed  to 
put  to  death  fuch  as  attempted  to  force  from  him  any  of 
his  flock.  Others,  with  more  probability,  fay  they  were 
oranges. 

The  Gardens  of  the  HesperIDES,  Hefperidium  horti , or 
horti  Hefperidum,  are  placed  by  fome  authors  at  Larach,  a 
city  of  Fez  ; by  others  at  Bernich,  a city  of  Barca,  which 
tallies  better  with  the  fable.  Others  take  the  province  of 
Sufa,  in  Morocco,  for  the  ifland  wherein  the  garden  was 
feated.  And  lallly,  Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  iflands, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  in  Sweden. 

The  ifles  of  the  Hefperides  were  iflands  of  the  ocean  of 
uncertain  lituations  ; they  were  either  the  iflands  of  Cape 
Verd,  the  Canaries,  or  the  Azores. 

HESPERIS,  in  Botany,  is  the  \ t^o;,  or  evening-flower, 
©f  Pliny,  becaufe  it  is  moll  in  perfection,  and  has  a very 
delightful  fragrance  in  the  evening.  Linn.  Gen.  340.  Schreb. 
443.  Tourn.  108.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  530.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dic\.  v.  2.  Sin.  FI.  Brit.  711.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  398. 
.luff.  238.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  320.  Illuftr.  t.  564. — Clafs 
and  order,  'Tetradynamia  Siliquofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofa,  Linn. 
Crucifer  a,  JnfT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  cohering  longitudinally,  incumbent  at  the  top, 
opening  at  the  bottom,  deciduous  ; the  two  oppofite  ones 
gibbous  at  their  bafes.  Cor.  of  four,  cruciform,  oblong 
petals,  their  limb  rather  obliquely  reflexed  contrary  to  the 
fun’s  motion,  with  attenuated  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
S/am.  Filaments  fix,  awl-(haped,  as  long  as  the  claws,  two 
of  them  only  half  as  long  as  the  red  ; anthers  linear,  eredt, 
reflexed  at  the  top  ; a honey -bearing,  acuminated  gland  is 
placed  between  the  Ihortcr  ftamens  and  the  germen,  fome- 
t in-'s  furrounding  each  fliort  (lamen.  Pijl-  Germen  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  prifmatic,  fquare  ; ffyle  none  ; lligma 


cloven,  fituated  internally,  oblong,  ercCl,  doubly-forked  at 
the  bale,  meeting  at  the  top,  withering.  Peric.  Pod  long, 
flatly  comprefled,  llriated,  of  two  cells,  and  two  valves  as 
long  as  the  partition.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  comprefled. 

E1T.  Ch.  Petals  bent  obliquely.  A gland  withinftde  of 
the  (horter  ftamens.  Pod  ftraight.  Calyx  elofed,  having 
two  of  its  leaves  gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

The  few  fpecies  of  which  this  genus  is  compofed,  are 
feveral  of  them  involved  in  coniiderable  obfcUrity.  We 
Ihall  mention  the  principal  ones. 

H.  trijlis.  Night-fmelling  Rocket.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  927. 

Jacq.  Auttr.  t.  102.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  730 u Stem 

hifpid,  branched,  and  fpreading.’’ — Native  of  the  outfkirts 
of  woods,  and  flirubby  ditches,  in  Germany,  flowering 
in  May.  Root  biennial.  The  fern  is  about  two  feet  high, 
erect,  rough  with  long  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  fcattered,  on 
fliort  ilalks,  ovate,  flightly  wavy  or  toothed,  hairy,  efpe- 
cially  their  ribs  ; the  upper  part  of  the  item  is  branched, 
bearing  numerous  fpreading  chillers  of  flowers,  of  that  pe- 
culiar dull  greeniili  hue,  which  feems  exchifively  appropriated 
to  flowers  that  are  fragrant  in  an  evening,  and  whole  feent 
is  bell  deferibed  by  its  refemblance  to  the  Bergamot  pear. 
On  this  account  the  plant  is  very  defirable  for  cultivation,  and 
more  efpecially  becaufe  it  thrives  well  in  town  air,  when 
railed  in  a pot.  We  have  frequently  obferved  it  in  the  gar- 
dens about  London.  An  excellent  figure  of  this  plant  may 
be  feen  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal,  462,  under  the  name  of  viola 
malronalis  fore  ohfoleto , Rufl'et  Dame’s  Violet,  which  com- 
mon name  this  genus  appears  to  have  obtained  from  the  ladies 
of  Germany  keeping  pots  of  it  in  their  apartments. 

H.  I acini  at  a.  Willd.  n.  2.  Allion.  Ped.  n.  985.  t.  82. 
f.  1,  of  which  we  have  a fpecimen  from  the  author  himfelf, 
appears  to  be  but  a flight  variety  of  the  laft,  differing  in  the 
ftronger  teeth  of  its  leaves,  poflibly  this  may  be  the  Leu- 
cojum  mclancholicum,  figured  in  Ger.  em.  463. 

H.  malronalis.  Purple  Dame’s  Violet.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
927.  (Viola  matronalis  flore  purpureo  five  albo  ; Ger. 
em.  462.) — “ Stem  Ample,  upright.  Leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  ftnety  toothed.” — Native  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  very  common  in  ruftic  gardens, 
and  fucceding  extremely  well  even  in  the  town  of  London. 
Whether  the  root  be  annual  or  biennial  we  are  not  certain. 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  fliort  hairs,  and  about  three 
feet  high.  Flowers  very  abundant,  pale,  purple,  or  white, 
exhaling  in  the  evening  only  a very  fweet  perfume,  like  that 
of  a pink  or  flock.  It  propagates  itfelf  plentifully  by 
feed. 

H.  inodora.  Scentlefs  Dame’s  Violet.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  927. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  71 1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  731.  Jacq.  Auitr.  t.  347. 
— “ Stem  erect.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  toothed,  fomc- 
times  flightly  haftate  at  the  bale.  Petals  obtufe.” — This  is 
found  iu  Gloucefterfhire,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland.  We  received  it  from  Switzerland  as 
Haller’s  n.  448.  We  have  alfo  from  Mr.  Schleicher  a fpe- 
cimen of  the  laft  deferibed  fo  numbered.  The  third  Hef- 
peris of  Cluf  Hif.  297,  is  the  very  fame  cut  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Gerarde  for  matronalis.  In  fad,  we  really  do 
not  know  how  to  dillinguifti  thefe  two  fpecies.  The  fyno- 
nyms  of  Linnaeus  and  Jacquin  depend  on  an  original  fpe- 
cimen in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  Gouan  has  fent,  as 
H.  inodora,  a very  diltindt  fpecies  with  much  fmaller  flowers, 
and  Ihorter,  broader,  deeply-toothed  leaves. 

Several  more  fpecies  may  be  found  in  Willd'enow,  about 
which  we  have  no  particular  information. 

//.  verna.  Linn.  Sp  PI.  928.  (Leucojum  marinum  lati- 
folium  ; Ger.  em.  460.)  is  a very  pretty  dwarf  fpecies, 
flowering  abundantly  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  in 
5 L z March, 
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March,  and  feeming  to  occupy  the  place  of  our  /trails 
thaliana , which,  however,  it  much  exceeds  in  beauty.  The 
haves  are  hoary  with  ftellated  hairs,  and  itrongly  toothed. 
Flowers  occafionally  purple  or  white. 

Hesperis,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  flowery  kind  ; of  wliich  the  fpecies  moftly 
cultivated  are,  the  night -fmelling  rocket,  or  dame’s  violet 
(H.  triflis)  ; the  garden  rocket,  or  queen’s  gilliflower 
(H.  matronalis) ; and  the  unfavoury  rocket  (H.  inodora). 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  different  varieties,  as  with  Angle 
purple  flowers,  with  double  flowers  of  each  colour,  and 
with  a mixture  of  each  colour.  And  the  Siberian  variety 
lias  a Hem  (of  twice  the  height  of  the  common  fort,  the  co- 
rolla of  the  flower  being  purple  and  not  white. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  either  by  the  feeds,  the  off-fets  from  their  roots, 
or  by  cuttings  made  from  the  flower  Hems. 

In  the  feed  method,  the  well-ripened  feeds  fliould  be  fown 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring  on  a bed  or  border  of  light 
earth,  being  raked  in  lightly,  or  covered  in  with  light  mould 
to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  young 
plants  have  acquired  a few  inches  growth,  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  in  beds,  Ax  inches  apart,  in  order  to  continue 
until  autumn  or  the  fpring  following,  when  they  fliould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  and 
flower. 

From  molt  of  thefe  feedling  plants  only  producing  Angle 
flowers,  and  a great  many  of  thefe  going  off  as  foon  as  they 
have  flowered,  it  is  neceflary  to  provide  annually  a frefh 
fupply. 

The  mofl  certain  method  of  increaflng  the  double  forts  is 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  diviflon  of  their  roots,  or  by  plant- 
ing out  cuttings  made  from  them. 

In  the  root  method  of  proceeding,  with  the  intention  of 
providing  off-fets  more  abundantly,  fome  of  the  bell  plants 
fliould  be  placed  in  an  open  bed  or  border,  and  not  buffered 
to  run  up  fully  to  flowers  ; but  as  foon  as  the  flower  ftems 
have  advanced  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height  to  cut  them 
down  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as  poflible  ; and  as  they  fhoot 
again  to  have  them  alfo  .cut  off  ; for  by  flopping  their  up- 
right  growth  in  this  manner,  the  roots  are  induced  more 
readily  to  throw  out  young  off-fets  from  their  Ades,  which 
will  be  well  formed  by  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  when 
the  whole  root  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  the  off-fets  feparated 
from  it,  and  planted  out  in  a nuriery  bed  at  about  Ax  inches 
diftance,  in  order  to  continue  until  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
or  the  following  fpring  ; at  which  times  they  fliould  be  care- 
fully removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  for 
flowering,  with  good  balls  of  earih  about  their  roots. 

Such  of  the  flow'er  ftems  as  are  thus  cut  down  occafionally 
for  the  purpofe  of  increaflng  the  number  of  off-fets,  may 
be  formed  into  cuttings  of  proper  lengths,  and  planted  out 
in  the  method  that  is  advifed  below,  when  each  of  them  will 
con  flit  ute  a plant  for  flowering  in  the  fucceeding  year.  This 
practice  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to  every  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  flock  of  double  flowers  ; as  tliofe  plants  which 
run  up  to  full  growth  and  flow'er,  feldom  fend  out  any  off- 
fets,  except  a very  few  in  cafes  where  the  ftalks  are  removed 
immediately  after  the  flowers  begin  to  decline,  but  which  are 
rarely  of  much  ftrength. 

The  proper  feafon  for  planting  out  the  cuttings  of  the 
flow'er  ftems  is  any  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  fummer, 
as  foon  as  the  ftalks  are  advanced  about  a foot  in  length,  of 
before  the  plants  flower,  each  being  divided  into  two  or 
three  cuttings  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The 
lower  half  commonly  furnifhes  the  bell  cuttings. 

Thefe  cuttings  fliould  be  planted  out  in  a fliady  border, 
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depofiting  them  two  parts  within  the  ground  and  about 
three  inches  afunder,  wrater  being  given  at  the  time,  and  re- 
peated as  there  may  be  occafion. 

In  moft  cafes,  a number  of  the  cuttings  will  have  ftricken 
good  root,  and  formed  flioots  at  the  tops  in  the  courfe  of 
fix  or  eight  weeks.  But  in  order  to  promote  their  taking 
root  in  a more  effedlual  manner,  they  ought  to  be  covered 
elofely  with  bell  or  hand-glaftes  as  foon  as  they  are  planted, 
railing  them  occafionally  as  the  plants  begin  to  flioot  at  the 
tops,  in  order  to  the  admiflion  of  air,  to  the  influence  of 
which  they  fliould  be  gradually  hardened. 

Thefe  different  fpecies  of  plants  afford  a fine  ornamental 
effect  in  the  large  open  borders  and  clumps  of  pleafure- 
grounds  ; as  well  as  when  mixed  and  interfperfed  with  other 
plants  of  the  herbaceous  kinds,  towuirds  the  front  parts  of 
the  more  fiiowy  clumps,  and  on  the  Ades  of  the  lawns  and 
W’alks,  in  which  they  ihould  be  alw  ays  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  very  early  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  pufli  for  flower 
ftems. 

Hesperus,  in  v Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Cyrenaica, 
reckoned  by  Pomponius  Mela  among  the  live  towns  of  the 
Pentapolis,  the  oilier  four  being  Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  Ar- 
ftnoe,  and  Cyrene.  The  name  Heiperis,  according  to  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  fucceeded  to  Berenice , 
which  lec. 

PIESS,  El,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Nubia,  fix  miles  S. 
of  Sennaar. 

KESSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  j i miles  S.  of  Syene. 

HESSE,  William,  prince  of,  in  Biography,  who  flou- 
ri filed  in  the  16th  century,  w’as  a great  encourager  of  learning, 
particularly  of  aftronomical  fcience.  He  built  an  obferva- 
tory  at  Caffel,  and  wfas  for  many  years  a moft  afiiduou3 
obferver  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  died  in  1597,  and  his 
obfervations  w'ere  printed  at  Leyden  in  1618. 

Hesse,  in  Geography,  a principality  of  Germany  of  varia- 
ble boundaries  ; but  of  late  bounded  by  the  bilhopric  of 
Fulda,  the  principalities  of  Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  Eiehsfeld, 
Calenberg,  and  Waldeck,  bilhopric  of  Paderborn,  ducliv 
of  Weftphalia,  and  counties  of  Witgenllein,  Seims,  Nalfau, 
Dillenburg,  and  Upper  Iienburg  ; without  including  w ithin 
thefe  limits,  Catzenenelnbogen  and  fome  other  territories. 
The  ruling  ftate  is  Heffe-Caflel,  fo  called  from  the  capital. 
This  territory  is  about  80  Britifli  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
the  fame  in  breadth,  2760  miles  fquare,  including  750,000 
inhabitants,  or  with  Helfe-Darmftadt,  according  to  Hocck, 
only  700,184,  and  polfelfing  a military  force  of  12,000  men. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Helfe-Calfel  has  been  ufually  elli- 
mated  at  about  1, 200,000  rix -dollars  ; and  that  of  Darm- 
ftadt  at  600,000.  Helie  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  fub-divided  into  five  diitridls,  which  take  their  names 
from  the  rivers  Lalin,  Schwalm,  Fulda,  Wcrra,  and  Diemel. 
The  principal  towm  of  Lower  Helie  is  Calfel,  and  Marburg 
is  the  capital  of  Upper  Plefle. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  interfperfed  with 
many  pleafant  vales,  fometimes  concealing  vineyards,  and 
fields  fertile  in  corn  and  paltuvage,  which  feed  multitudes 
of  cattle.  It  abounds  in  game  and  Alii,  and  has  many  fulfils 
and  minerals  ; the  fands  of  the  Eder  contain  particles  of 
gold  ; and  there  was  formerly  a mine  of  that  metal,  of  {mall 
account,  near  Frankenberg,  There  are  alio  found  filver, 
copper,  lead,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  line  clays,  with  veins  of 
marble  and  alaballer,  and  fome  medicinal  waters.  Detached 
parts  are  watered  by  the  Rhine  and  Mayn,  which  are  the  two 
principal  rivers.  In  this  country,  the  Hates  are  of  three 
orders,  viz.,  nobles.,  clergy,  and  kurgefles  from  Calfel,  Mar- 
burg, and  other  towns.  The  religion  is  the  reformed,  with 
two  or  three  fuperintendants.  The  univei  iities  are  thole  of 
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Marburg  and  Rintcln,  and  that  of  Gieffen  belonging  to 
Hefie  Darmftadt,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  another 
branch  of  the  family.  The  natural  produ&s  of  the  country 
fupplv  fon’.e  trade,  and  a few  manufactures  of  linen,  cloth, 
hats,  dockings.  See.  The  chief  city  is  Caffel,  containing 
about  22,000  inhabitants,  which  has  often  fuffered  by  war; 
the  Hefluns  being  more  remarkable  for  expofing  their  lives 
abroad,  than  for  a vigorous  defence  of  their  own  country. 
Hanau  is  all'o  a conliderable  place,  and  gives  name  to  a 
county,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  100,000  perfons. 
The  artificial  rivers  and  cataracts  of  the  elector’s  country 
palace,  Wilhemfhohe,  are  the  fir  ft  in  Europe.  Two  leagues 
from  Darmftadt  is  the  Fellbcrg,  called  the  fea  of  ftones, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  granite  pillars,  prepared  by 
the  Romans  for  tome  work;  it  is  a fine-grained  light  grey 
granite.* 

Some  perfons,  by  an  arbitrary  etymology,  have  derived  the 
appellation  of  Hefii  from  that  of  the  ancient  Catti;  whereas 
it  molt  probably  originates  from  the  river  Fife,  which  runs 
into  the  Fulda.  However  this  be,  the  territory  was  an- 
ciently occupied  by  the  Catti.  In  the  year  902  there  were 
counts  of  Hefie,  one  of  wliqm  became  king  of  Germany. 
In  1292,  Hefie  became  a principality  of  the  empire,  though 
in  procefs  of  time  it  was  commonly  denominated  a landgra- 
vate.  All  the  territories  were  united  under  Philip  the 
Generous,  from  whom  all  the  modern  landgraves  are  de- 
li-ended. He,  in  his  will,  divided  his  dominion  among  his 
four  tons  ; and  from  the  eldcft,  who  had  half,  alcended  the 
boufe  of  Hefie -Caflel  ; the  voungeft,  who  received  the  lialf- 
quarter  part,  was  the  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Hefle-Darm- 
ftadt.  Accordingly  in  Hefie,  there  have  been  two  fovereign 
families,  viz.  Calfel  and  Darmftadt,  between  whom  all  the 
Heffian  territories  were  divided,  with  fcveral  articles  of 
fovereignty  poflefled  in  common.  In  both  boufes  there 
have  been  princes  appenaged  ; thofe  of  Hefie-Caflel  were 
Hefle-Philip-Ithal,  and  Rothenburg  or  Rhinfels.  The  only 
appendage  of  Heffe-Darmftadt  was  Heffe-Homburg.  Since 
tlie  peace  of  Tillit,  Hefie-Caflel  has  been  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Weltphalia. 

Hksse-DarmstadT.  See  the  preceeding  article  and 
Darmstadt. 

HESSERAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Carmullah. 

HESSIAN  Bellows.  See  Bellows. 

HESTER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden  in  Eaft 
Gothland  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Linkioping. 

HESTRA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; 55  miles  W.  of  Wexio. 

H ESTROE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Farocr  ifiands  ; fix  miles 
N of  Sandoe. 

HESUDRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  India ; 
probably  the  fame  with  the  prefent  Setlege  or  Sutterlaz. 

HESYCHASTES,  Hesyciiasta,  a perfon  who  keeps 
liimfelf  vacant,  and  at  leifure,  to  attend  the  better,  and  with 
the  lefs  interruption,  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 

The  word  is  Greek  wv;g«r»rj  formed  ol  r.c'jyx^x,  quiefco, 
quieti  indu/geo,  a derivative  of  lervyo.-,  quietus,  quiet ; fo  that 
hefyehaftes,  in  Greek,  anfwers  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  quietifl 
in  Englifh. 

The  name  was  chiefly  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  fuch  among 
the  monks  as  did  not  employ  themfelves  in  any  labour  of 
the  hands,  but  renounced  ail  bodily  action,  to  refign  them- 
felves wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation. 

HESYCHASTIC,  in  the  Ancient  Muftc,  a kind  of 
melopopcia  of  the  Greeks,  proper  to  calm  the  pafiions. 
Encycl.  Suppl. 

HESYCHIUS  of  Alexandria,  in  Biography,  is  placed 


by  different  writers  in  the  fourth  and  at  the  end  of  the  fixtk 
century.  He  is  celebrated  as  a great  lexicographer,  and 
has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  pcrlon  as  the 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  of  that  name.  From  the  infection 
of  fcriptural  words  in  his  lexicon,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was 
a Chriftian,  though  critics  have  thought  that  thefe  might 
have  been  added  by  another  hand.  His  work  is  a Greek 
lexicon  or  vocabulary,  which  has  been  efteemed  by  authors 
of  reputation  one  of  the  mo  ft  valuable  treafures  of  the 
Greek  language.  Daniel  Heinfius  wrote  notes  upon  it. 
The  beft  editions  are  thofe  of  Sehrevelius  1668,  and  of  Al- 
berti Leyden  in  two  volumes  folio,  1746.  Moreri. 

Hesyghius  of  Miletus,  fon  of  a fpecial  pleader  of  that 
name,  who  flourifiied  under  the  emperors  Judin  and  Juftinian, 
compofed  ail  “ Univerfal  Tliftory’’  from  the  reign  of  Belus- 
to  the  death 'of  Anaftafius.  He  was  author  likewife  of  two 
books  “ De  Viris  Dodirina  Claris,”  and  “ De  Rebus  Patriis 
Conftai'tinopoleos.’’  The  two  latter  works  were  edited  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Meurfius,  who  added  his  own  notes, 
w ith  thofe  of  Adrian  Junius,  and  Henry  Stephens.  It  was 
printed  at  Leyden  in  nmo.  in  the  year  1613.  Moreri. 

HETERANTHER A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Palifot 
de  Beauvois,  from  fl^or,  other , or  different,  and  avSvpz,  an 
anther,  becaufe  one  of  thofe  parts  is  often  different  in  fhape 
or  proportion  from  the  reft,  in  the  fame  flower. — Vahl. 
Ert  um.  v.  2.  42.  (Leptanthus  ; Michanx  Boreal-Amer. 
v 1.  24.) — Clafs  and  order,  Triandrla  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Junci,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Spatha  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  convoluted, 
containing  one  or  more  flowers.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  inferior; 
tube  thread-fhaped,  very  long  ; limb  regular,  in  fix  deep, 
nearly  equal,  oblong  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  three, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  limb,  linear,  fhorter  than  the 
limb,  one  of  them  often  longer  than  the  reft  ; anthers  ver- 
tical, roundifh  or  oblong.  Bijl.  Germen  fuperior,  clofely 
invefted  with  the  bafe  of  the  tube,  oblong- ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube;  fligma  a little  dilated, 
downy,  fomewliat  concave.  Peric.  Capfule  invefted  with 
the  tube  and  the  calyx,  oblong,  obfeurely  triangular,  of 
three  cells  and  three  valves,  burfting  at  the  angles,  the  par- 
titions very  narrow,  from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds 
numerous,  in  a double  feries  in  each  cell,  ovate,  longitu- 
dinally llriated. 

Ell.  Ch.  Spatha  of  one  valve.  Corolla  of  one  petal ; its 
limb  in  fix  deep  fegments,  nearly  equal.  Stigma  fimple. 
Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds 
many. 

1.  H.  acuta.  Willd.  in  Nov.  A£t.  Soc.  Amer.  Hift. 
Nat.  v.  3.  438.  (Leptanthus  reniformis,  Michaux  v.  x. 
25.) — Leaves  roundifh- kidney-fhaped,  acute.  Spatha  fmootli, 
containing  about  three  flowers. — Gathered  by  M.  Louis 
Bofc  in  Penn  I yl  vania  and  Virginia.  Stem  creeping,  taking 
root  at  the  joints,  leafy.  I. eaves  ltalked,  the  earlier  ones 
floating,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  breadth,  fomewhat 
heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  like  the  relt  of  the  plant. 
Flowers  from  near  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks.  Spatha  an 
inch  long.  Corolla  in  two  principal  divilions,  each  in  three 
fhorter  ones,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  broadeft  in  the 
upper  half,  narrow-eft  in  the  lower.  Two  Jtamens  bear 
round  anthers  ; the  third,  which  is  longeft,  an  oblong  one. 

2.  H.  reniformis.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  1.  43, 

t.  71.  f.  a. — Leaves  rouudifh-kidney-fhaped.  Spatha  ob- 
long, pointed,  many-flowered Native  of  marfhes  and 

pools  at  Lima. — Stem  branched,  llriated.  Stipulas  mem- 
branous, convoluted,  llriated,  enfolding  the  young  leaves 
and  flowers.  Leaves  llriated  beneath,  on  very  long  Italics. 
Spatha  at  length  reflexed,  terminating  in  a linear  point. 

2 Flowers 
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Flowers  three  or  four,  of  a pale  green,  their  longer  fila- 
ment bearing  a long  arrow-fhaped  anther. 

3.  H.  puhefcens.  Vahl.  n.  3.  (Pontedcria;  Linn,  in 
Loefl.  It.  178.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute;  the  radical 
ones  downy.  Spatha  linear,  many-flowered. — Gathered  by 
Lccfling  in  marfhes  near  Barcelona  in  South  America. 
Stem  a Ipan  high.  Upper  leaves  fmooth.  Flowers  from  a 
flit  in  the  uppermoft  f'ootftalk,  pale  purplifh  blue. 

4.  H.  cor  data.  Vahl.  n.  4. — Leaves  cordate-oval,  very 
blunt.  Spatha  oblong,  very  obtufe,  about  three-flowered. 
— Found  in  South  America  by  Von  Rohr. — Stem  a fpan 
high.  Leaves  riling  above  it,  fcarcely  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  on  long  Italks.  Spatha  (hort  and  narrow. 

5.  H.  limofa.  (Pontederia  liinofa  ; Swartz.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  61 1.  Leptanthus  ovalis  ; Michaux  v.  1.  25.  t.  y. 
f.  1.) — Leaves  ovate-oblong.  Spatha  lanceolate,  fingle- 
flowered. — Native  of  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  in  Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola,  and  the  country  of  the  Illinois  in  Canada,  flower- 
ing in  Augu It: . Stems  feveral,  very  Ihort,  each  bearing  only 
one  or  two  ovate,  fmooth,  ereft  leaves,  on  long,  thick,  fil- 
tulous  flalks,  from  whofe  lower  part  fprings  a (hort  ffower- 

ffalL , with  a (ingle-flowered,  oblong,  pointed  fpatba.  Co- 
rolla blue.  Stigmas  fix,  according  to  Swartz,  which  is 
remarkable,  and  requires  examination. 

6.  H.  diveiffjolia.  Vahl.  n.  6. — Leaves  partly  ovate,  in- 
clining to  heart -lhaped,  llalked  ; partly  linear  and  fefiile. — 
Gathered  by  M.  Richard  in  Guiana.  Stem  (lender,  branched. 
Lower  leaves  linear,  acute,  wavy,  probably  immerfed  ; the 
upper  apparently  floating,  thicker  than  the  former.  Foot- 

Jlalks  roundilh.  Spatha  laid  by  Richard  to  confift  of  two 
valves. 

7.  H.  graminea.  Vahl.  n.  7.  ( Leptanthus  gramineus  ; Mi- 
chaux v.  1.  25.  t.  5.  f.  2.) — All  the  leaves  linear Gathered 

by  Richard  in  the  river  Ohio.  This  has  the  afpeft  of  Potamo- 
geton gramineum.  Stem  (lender,  throwing  out  roots  from  the 
joints.  Leaves  alternate,  flieathing,  fefiile,  two  inches  long. 
Spathas  folitary,  axillary,  (ingle-flowered.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Stamens  fometimes 
four. 

None  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  brought  alive 
to  England,  nor  are  they,  fcarcely,  to  be  met  with  in  her- 
bariums. They  all  feem  to  be  aquatics.  Their  flowers  are 
inconfpicuous,  and  probably  very  tranfitory.  The  name 
given  by  Michaux  to  this  genus,  from  X-tt lo;, /lender,  and 
k»So:,  a jlower , is  very  exprcllive  of  their  appearance. 

HETERIARCH,  Hetekiakctia,  ill  Antiquity,  an 
officer  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were  two 
fpecies  ; the  one  called  limply  heteriarch  ; and  the  other, 
great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  former. 

The  word  is  Greek  Irxi^^xa,  formed  of  the  Greek 
Era  go-:,  focius,  companion,  ally,  and  c/fXA,  imperium,  command. 
Their  principal  function  was  to  comfnand  the  troops  of  the 
allies  ; befides  which,  they  had  (ome  other  duties  in  the  em- 
peror’s court,  deferibed  by  Codin,  De  Officiis,  cap.  5. 
n.  30,  31,  32,  37. 

H ETE  ROC  E RUS,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  Coleoptera, 
eftabliflied  by  Bofc  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory  Society  of  Paris.  The  antenna  in  this  genus  are  very 
(hort,  and  Goinpofed  of  ten  joints,  the  two  firil  of  which  are 
very  large,  the  fucceeding  feven  fmaller,  and  forming  by  their 
union  at  the  outer  edge  a kind  of  ferration,  the’ extreme  joint 
obtufe  ; the  head  is  advanced  and  elongated,  ana  the  jaws, 
which  are  exferted,  are  denticulated  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax 
is  convex  and  attenuated  in  front  ; the  body  ovate. 

'l’his  genus  is  nearly  allied  in  appearance  to  the  Dermeftes, 
to  which  genus  Tlmnberg  refers  the  fpecies  deferibed  by 
Bofc  under  the  name  of  marginatus.  Fabricius,  in  his  man- 


tiffa,  places  it  in  the  genus  Apate.  Marfliam  adopts  the  ge- 
neric name  afligned  by  Bofc.  The  habits  of  the  heterocerus 
are  not  peculiar ; it  frequents  ftagnant  waters,  where  it  is 
fuppofedto  feed  on  the  refufe  of  decayed  animal  and  vege- 
table fubitances,  and  on  the  multiplicity  of  animalculae  that 
occur  in  fuch  lituations.  There  are  four  joints  in  the  tarfi  of 
the  legs. 

Species. 

MarginAtus.  Downy,  blackifh  ; margin  and  dots  on 
the  wing-cafes  ferruginous.  Helerocerus  marginatus,  Bofc. 
Dermejles  fenejlratus,  Thunb.  Heterocerus  marginatus,  Marfli. 
Ent.  Brit. 

This  fpecies,  according  to  Olivier,  is  not  rare  in  the 
marflies  of  the  forefi  of  Bondy,  in  France.  It  has  been 
alfo  taken  in  abundance,  near  Sheernefs,  in  the  month 
of  September.  Its  length  is  about  two  lines  and  a 
half. 

HETEROCLITE,  Hf.TF.ROCLITON,  ill  Grammar,  an 
irregular,  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  declenfion,  con- 
jugation, or  regimen,  deviates  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar.  See  Anomalous. 

The  word  is  Greek  etejux^itov,  formed  of  Inpo-:,  alter,  an- 
other, different,  and  xXiw,  / decline. 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns,  which 
vary,  or  are  irregular,  in  point  of  declenfion  ; having 
fewer  cafes,  numbers,  &c.  than  ordinary ; or  that  are 
of  one  declenfion  in  one  number,  and  another  in  an- 
other. 

We  have  various  forts  of  heteroclites,  as  defedlive  and  re- 
dundant heteroclites,  &c.  Under  the  clafs  of  heteroclites  come 
aptotes,  diptQtes,  monoptotes,  triptotes,  tetraptotes,  pentap- 
totes,  See. 

HETERODOX,  formed  of  the  Greek  higoSo^oe,  a com- 
pound of  ETEpo.;,  alter,  and  i'o|a,  opinion,  in  Polemical  Theology, 
fomething  that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  dodlrine  eltablilhed 
in  the  true  church.  Thus,  we  fay,  a heterodox  opinion,  a 
heterodox  divine,  &c. 

The  word  (lands  in  oppofition  to  orthodox. 

Heterodox,  Heterodox i,  in  Botany,  that  fet  of  fyffema- 
tical  writers  on  this  feience,  who  formed  their  diflributionj 
and  claffes  of  the  plants  on  wrong  foundations,  not  on  the  di- 
vifions  made  by  nature  in  the  different  flrudture  of  the  part6 
of  frudlification  in  the  different  claffes,  but  on  the  (hape  of 
their  leaves,  or  roots  ; or  who  ranged  them  by  their  com- 
mon names,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Lin- 
mei.  Fund.  Bot.  p.  2.  See  Botany. 

HETERODROMUS  Vectis,  in  Mechanics,  a lever 
wherein  the  fulcrum,  or  point  of  fufpenfion,  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  power.  This  is  what  we  otherwife  call  a Itvet 
of  the f iff  Lind.  See  Lever. 

This  term  is  ufed  by  way  of  contradiftindlion  to  the 
homodromus  veBis. 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  Phyffcs,  the  quality  or  dif- 
polition  which  denominates  a thing  heterogeneous. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  heterogeneous  parts  them- 
felves.  In  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a body  are  t he 
fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof. 

Heterogeneity  is  a term  of  a very  lax  fignification  : but, 
fo  far  as  the  term  may  be  made  ufe  of,  to  convey  any  difiindt 
fignification,  it  mull  be  by  confidcring  natural  bodies  under 
different  fortments,  according  as  they  are  diverlified  by 
figure,  bulk,  motion,  and  their  more  fen  lible  properties  ; 
fo  that  thofe  of  different  fortments  are  heterogt  neons  to  one 
another,  and  the  parts  of  the  fame  fortment  are  homoge- 
neous. 

In  effedl,  they  are  two  terms,  which  ferve  frequently 
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as  a refuge  for  ignorance  ; otherwife,  the  common 
terms  of  like  and  unlike  may  ferve  every  whit  as  well. 
Quincy. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterogeneal,  literally 
imports  fomething  of  a different  nature,  or  that  confifls  of 
parts  of  different  or  diilimilar  kinds  ; in  oppofition  to  ho- 
mogeneous. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  Irsfo-:,  alter,  different,  and 
•yin;,,  genus,  kind ; q.  d.  compofed  of  different  kinds  of 
parts. 

Heterogeneous  is  particularly  applied,  in  Mechanics , to 
thofe  bodies,  whofe  denfity  is  unequal  in  different  parts  of 
their  bulk.  Or,  heterogeneous  bodies  are  fuch,  whofe  gra- 
vities in  different  parts  are  not  proportionable  to  the  bulks 
thereof. 

Bodies  equally  denfe,  or  folid  in  every  £>art,  or  whofe 
gravity  is  proportionable  to  their  bulk,  are  faid  to  be  homo- 
geneous. 

Heterogeneous  Light , is  that  which  confifls  of  parts 
or  rays  of  differcat  refrangibility,  reflexibility,  and  co- 
lour. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns,  in  Grammar.  See  Noun,  Gen- 
der, &c. 

Heterogeneous  Numbers.  See  Numbers. 

Heterogeneous  Quantities,  are  thofe  which  are  of  fuch 
different  kind  and  confederation,  as  that  one  of  them, 
taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  exceeds  the 
other. 

Heterogeneous  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  different  radical 
figns  ; as  yaa,  and  b b ; V'9»  and  n\/\(). 

How  to  reduce  the  heterogeneous  furds  to  homogeneous 
ones,  fee  under  the  article  Surds. 

HETEROPHAGI,  formed  of  s-ripo.-,  different,  and  tyxyte, 
I eat,  in  Natural  liijlory,  a term,  ufed  by  iome  authors 
to  exprefs  a peculiar  clafs  of  infefts,  diflinguifhed  by 
their  eating  many  different  things,  but  not  feeding  on 
one  another,  as  thofe  do  which  are  of  the  clafs  of 
the  allelophagi,  of  which  there  are  a great  number  of 
fpecies. 

HETEROPLON,  in  Antiquity.  See  AmpiioteHO- 

PLON. 

HETEROPYRiE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,.  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  ferruginous  fulfils,  compofed  of  f’everal  coats,  in- 
cloflng  a nucleus  of  a different  fubflance  from  themfelves, 
and  often  loofe,  and  rattling  in  them.  See  Sidero- 

CIIIFA. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feven  fpecies.  Hill’s  Foffils, 
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KETERORHYTHMUS,  compounded  of  et^o,-  and 
juluo:,  mcajure,  a term  ufed,  by  fome  fanciful  waiters,  for 
a courle  of  life  unfpitable  to  the  age  of  thofe  who  live 
in  it. 

The  fame  is  alfo  applied  to  pulfes,  when  they  beat 
varioufly  or  irregularly  in  difeafes  ; or  rather,  when  a 
pulle  belonging  to  one  age  is  found  in  a patient  of  an- 
other. 

HETEROSCII,  formed  of  Inyo;,  different,  and  crxix, 
Jbadoou , in  Geography,  a term  vulgarly  applied  to  thofe 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  whofe  fhadow  at  noon-tide  is  al- 
ways projected  the  fame  way,  either  north-ward,,  or  fouth- 
ward. 

In  this  fen fe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
denominated  heterofeii.  See  Zon^. 

H et b ROfict  I,  however,  in  itriitnefs,  and  according  to  the 
origin  and  reafon  of  the  word,,  is  a term  of  relation,  and 
denotes  thofe  inhabitants,  which,  during  the  whole  year, 
have  their  noontide  lhadows  projected  different  ways  from 


each  other.  Thus,  we  who  inhabit  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  are  heterofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
fouthern  temperate  zone  ; and  they  are  heterofeii  with  refpedt 
to  us.  ' 

From  this  definition  it  follows,  that  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  temperate  zones  are  heterolcii  ; nor  is  the  word  or- 
dinarily applied  to  any  other ; though,  in  reality,  there  is 
always  one  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
heterofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  reft,  and  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  one  of  the  temperate  zones,  except  at  the  time  of 
the  folflices.  And  even  at  that  time,  all  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  heterofeii  with  regard  to  thofe  of  one  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  But  as  this  is  variable,,  and  the  people  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  their  fliadow  now  on  this,  and  then  on  that 
fide,  the  cuftom  is  to  call  them  amphifii,  and  not  hete- 
rofeii. 

HETEROSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
the  late  abbe  Cavanilles,  from  sbfo;,  different,  and  fon^yex, 
feed,  from  the  two  different  forms  of  the  feeds  in  the  fame 
flower.  He  writes  it  Heterofperma ; but  Willdenow,  in 
adopting  the  genus,  has  properly  corrected  him,  as  above. 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  34.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2129.  Clafs  and 
order,  Syngenfta  Polygamia-fup.rjliia.  Nat.  Ord.  Compoji- 
t<z  oppofftifolice,  Linn.  Corymliferce,  Jeff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  Ample,  in  three  or  four  deep, 
linear  fegments.  Cor.  compound,  radiated  ; florets  of  the 
difk  feveral,  tubular,  four-cleft  in  their  border,  hennapliro^ 
d-ite  ; thofe  of  the  radius  three  or  four,  female,  prolific, 
their  corolla  ligulate,  fhort,  three-cleft.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  very  fhort,  in  the  florets  of  the  difk  only  ; anthers 
forming  a cylinder.  PiJ}.  Germen  to  each  of  the  florets, 
except  three  or  four  in  the  very  centre,  ovate,  compreffed, 
bordered;  ftyle  thread-fhaped;  itigmas  two,  revolute.  Peric .- 
none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seed  ovate,  furrounded 
by  a membrane  concave  on  the  inner  iide,  three  or  four  of. 
tlie  inner  feeds,  as  they  approach  the  centre,  becoming  nar- 
rower and  longer,  with  a cloven  beak,  at  the  fummit,  which 
in  the  inncrmoll  is  barbed  with  reverfed  briltles.  - Recept. 
fmall,  clothed  in  the  circumference  with  ovate-  feales. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  fcaty  in  the  circumference.  Seeds 
of  the  circumference  ovate,  with  a membranous  margin  ; of 
the  centre  oblong,  crowned  with  a cloven  awn.  Calyx  Am- 
ple, deeply  four-cleft. 

Obf.  Willdenow  takes- the  large  ovate  feales  of  the  ex- 
ternal part;  of  the  receptacle  for  an  inner  calyx  ; but  it- 
feems  to  us,,  by  analogy,  that  they  are  bell  underftood  as 
above..  Cavanilles  obferves,  that  it  is  not  merely-  the  radius 
which  bears  ovate  feeds;  the  elongated  briillyones,  like  thofe  of 
Bidens  in  appearance,  being  only  three  or  four  in  the  middle 
part,  next  to  the  very  central  florets  of  all,  which  have  r.o 
traces  of  germen  or  feed. 

1.  H.  pinnatum.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  267.  Lecciones  204 

Stem  fmooth..  Leaves  pinnate,  linear;  entire.  Native  of 
New  Spain,  flowering  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Madrid  from 
Auguil  to  Otiober..  Root  annual.  Stem  a yard  high,  leafy, , 
with  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate,  com- 
pofed of  three  pair  of  linear  entire  leaflets, . an  inch  long, . 
with  an. odd  one.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,. folitary,, on  long, 
Ample, . terminal,  naked  ilalks. 

2.  H. . ovaium.  Willd.  n.  2.  (H.  ovatifolia.;  Cavan. 

Leccion.  204. ) — Stem  hairy-.  Leaves  Ample,  ovate,  toothed 
in  thsir  upper  part. — Galhered'by  Luis  Nee  in  Peru.  The 

Jlem  is  branched,  villofe.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  from  five 
to  eight  lines  long,  lomewhat  fringed  in.  the  lower  part. . 
Ia  other  refpecls  this  fpecies  much  refembles  the  former.. 
Cavanilles. 

HET  E ROST  ROPIiE,  formedof  Irq-o?  and  I turn, . 

an . 
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an  epithet  applied  to  certain  {hells,  the  wreaths  of  which 
turn  a contrary  way  from  tliofe  of  other  (hells  of  the  fame 
genera.  We  have  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions, 
N 56,  an  account  of  two  very  remarkable  fnail-fhells  of 
this  kind. 

HETEROUSII,  Hetehousiaxs,  compofed  of 
and  t/cnx,  fubjlatice,  a feet  or  branch  of  Arians,  the  followers 
of  Aetius,  and  from  him  alfo  denominated  Aetlans. 

They  were  called  Heteroufii,  becaufe  they  held,  not  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  of  a fubftance  like,  or  fimilar  to,  that 
of  the  Father : which  was  the  dodlrine  of  another  branch 
of  Arlans,  thence  called  Homoouftans,  homooujit ; but  that 
he  was  of  another  fubftance  different  from  that  of  the 
Father. 

HETH,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  the  father  of  the  Hittites, 
v/as  the  cldeft  fon  of  Canaan,  and  dwelt  S.  of  the  promifed 
land,  at  or  near  Hebron.  Some  maintain  that  there  was  a 
city  called  Heth  ; but  no  traces  of  it  occur  in  feripture. 

HETSHOLM,  or  the  Horse  IJle,  in  Geography,  an 
uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Baltic,  S.  of  Vorms  or  Ormfon  ; 
only  vilited  for  taking  its  crop  of  hay. 

HETSIN,  or  Etsix,  a town  of  Corea,  in  the  province 
of  Tchu-iin  ; 97  miles  E.  of  King-kitao.  N.  lat.  36°  47'. 
E.  long.  126°  54'. 

HETTSTADT,  or  Heckstadt,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  belonging  to  Saxony,  on  the 
Wipper.  The  magiftrates  of  this  town  poffefs  confiderable 
privileges.  The  caltle  or  palace  is  converted  into  a brewery  : 
five  miles  N.  of  Mansfield.  N.  lat.  51°  49'.  E.  long. 
if0  42'. 

HETZARDARA,  or  the  Thoufand  mountains,  a 
mountain  of  Perfia,  S.S.W.  of  Ifpahan,  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Irak  and  Farfiftan.  One  branch  of  this  mountain, 
.which  gives  rife  to  the  river  of  Ifpahan,  is  called  Koh 
Zerdeh,  or  the  Yellow  mountain. 

HEUCHERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  in  honour  of 
John  Henry  Heucher,  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  uriiver- 
(ity  of  Wittemberg,  who  publifhed,  in  tlie  year  171 1,  “ In- 
dex Plantarum  Horti  Medici  Academiae  Wittembergenfis.’’ 
This  work  was  arranged  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Ri- 
vinus,  with  many  annotations,  containing  various  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  fabulous  botanical  obfervations.  It  is  not 
furprizing  then  that  a book  which  appeared  at  Wittemberg 
in  the  year  1720,  under  the  title  of  VegetabUla  Maglca,  (hould 
have  been  aferibed  to  our  author,  though,  it  feems,  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge.  The  following  treatife  he  publi (lied 
in  1712,  “ De  igne  per  ignem  extinguendo,  five  de  prsef- 
tantiifimo  Camphorae  ufu  in  febribus  acutis.” — Linn.  Gen. 
125.  Schreb  174.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1328.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di6l.  v.  2.  Juff.  308.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  3.  127.  II- 
luftr.  t.  184.  Gsertn.  t.  36. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Dlgynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent  a,  Linn.  Saxlfraga,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  with  five,  roundifii, 
narrow,  obt.ufe  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  in- 
ferted  into  the  margin  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length 
with  it.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  ereft ; anthers 
j-oundifh.  Pifl.  Germen  roundifii,  cloven  half  way  down, 
ending  in  two  ftraight  ftyles,  the  length  of  the  llamens ; 
ftigmas  obtufe.  Pcric.  Capfule  ovate,  acuminated,  half 
cloven,  of  two  cells,  with  two  beaks  which  are  reflexed. 
Seeds  numerous,  fmall, 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Capfule  with  two  beaks  and  two 
cells. 

1.  H.  amerlcana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  328.  Ehr.  Exficc. 
n.  34.  (H.  Cortufa ; Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  171. 

Cortufa  americana,  flore  fqualide  purpureo  ; Herm.  Farad. 
'13 1.)  “ Downy  and  vifeid.  Leaves  roundly  lobed.  Panicle 


rather  denfe.” — A native  of  various  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, fcarcely  cultivated  in  this  country,  except  in  the  more 

curious  gardens It  is  perennial,  flowering  early  in  the 

fummer.  Leases  radical,  heart-fhaped,  on  long  ftalks,  cut, 
and  crenate.  Floiver-Jlalks  taller  than  the  leaves,,  bearing 
numerous,  inconfpicuous,  but  not  inelegant  brownifh  flow- 
ers. 

2.  H vlllofa.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  172 — “Very 
villofe.  Leaves  acutely  lobed.  Panicle  lax.” — Found  on 
the  higher  mountains  of  North  Carolina  by  Michaux.  It  is 
fmaller  and  more  (lender  than  the  former,  with  fmall  white 
flowers.  We  know  it  only  from  the  above  quoted  author’s 
account. 

PIEUCHIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  (traits  of  Calais,  ar.d  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrife  of  St.  Pol;  eight  miles  N.N.W.  of 
St.  Pol.  The  town  contains  513,  and  the  canton  12,559 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  33  com- 
munes. 

HEVE,  or  La  Haive,  a port  and  cape  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

HEVEA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublct  for  one  of  the 
trees  producing  elaftic  gum.  Schreber  retains  it  as  a genus 
by  the  appellation  of  Siphonla,  but  Juflieu  reduces  it  to 
Jatropha. 

HEVELIUS,  in  Bi  graphy,  a celebrated  Polifh  aftrono- 
rner,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  the  year  1611.  He  ftudied 
mathematics  with  great  ardour,  but  he  chiefly  devoted  him- 
felf  to  aftronomical  purfuits,  and  built  an  obfervatory  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  accurate  obfervations,  which  he  did  with 
inftruments  of  his  own  conftrudlion  ; the  refult  of  thefe  was 
publifired  in  1647  under  the  title  of  “ Selenographia,”  or  a 
Defcription  of  the  Moon,  to  which  lie  added  the  phafes  of  the 
other  planets,  as  obferved  by  the  telefcope.  He  was  author 
of  many  valuable  difeoveries  in  the  heavens.  He  firft  ob- 
ferved the  libration  of  the  moon,  and  difeovered  feveral 
fixed  liars,  which  he  named  “ The  .firmament  of  Sobielki,” 
in  honour  of  John  III.  king  of  Poland.  He  drew  up  a 
large  catalogue  of  the  liars,  and  collected  many  of  the  un- 
formed ones  into  new  conilellations  of  his  own  formation. 
In  making  his  obfervations  he  received  much  important 
afiiftance  from  his  wife,  who,  under  his  inftrudtions,  had  be- 
come an  adept  in  the  feiencc,  and  to  whom  a part  of  the 
honour  of  them  is  due.  Hevelius  publilhed  manv  works  be- 
fides  that  which  is  above  noticed,  but  his  “ Come'tographw,” 
publifiied  in  1668,  is  the  moil  valuable,  though  they  all  pof- 
fefs much  merit.  This  work  fets  forth  the  nature  of 
comets,  their  fituation,  parallaxes,  diilances,  varying  ap- 
pearances, and  furprifing  motions,  with  a hiftory  of  all  the 
comets  from  the  creation  to  the  prefent  time,  iliuftrated  with 
a curious  engraving  of  his  own  execution.  Having  fent  a 
copy  of  this  work  to  Dr.  Hooke,  it  occalioned  a colitro- 
verfy  between  them  on  this  fubjedt,  “ whether  diilances  and 
altitudes  could  be  taken  with  plain  fights  nearer  than  to  a 
minute,  ’ which  Hooke  denied,  and  Hevelius  maintained. 
In  1679,  Hevelius  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe  at 
Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  fuflained  a lofs 
to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  having  not  only 
his  obfervatory,  and  all  his  valuable  inftruments  deftroyed, 
but  his  books,  and  numerous  copies  of  his  “ Machina  Cor- 
leilis,”  which  had  lately  iffued  from  the  prefs.  He  died  at 
Dantzic  in  1688,  on  the  day  in  which  he  had  completed 
his  feventy-fixth  year,  univerfally  refpedied.  After  his  de- 
ceafe  fome  pofthumous  works  of  this  aitronomer  were  given 
to  the  world,  particularly  “ Prodromus  Aftronomia?,  ct 
novae  Tabulae  Solares,  una  cum  Catalogo  Fixarum,”  in 

which 
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which  lie  lays  down  the  neceffary  preliminaries  for  taking  an 
e*atl  catalogue  of  the  ftars.  Moreri. 

HEUGH-Hkad,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  coaff  of  Fife  ; three  miles  W.  of 
Elienefs. 

HEVILKASERAI,  a town  of  Hindoo  Han,  in  Can- 
deiih  ; 18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Barawnav. 

HEVOSKARI,  a chillier  of  fmall  i Hands,  in  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  near  the  coalt  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  64  12'.  E. 
lonrr.  23  32'. 

HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurne,  John,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  medical  profeflpr,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
23th  of  January,  1543,  where  his  father  was  a vintner.  No 
expence  was  fpared  in  order  to  procure  him  a liberal  educa- 
tion ; but  fo  tardily  did  his  faculties  develope  themfelves, 
that  it  is  faid  he  was  fcarcely  able  to  read  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  was  not  matter  of  the  rules  of  grammar  before  his  fif- 
teenth year.  From  that  time,  however,  he  entered  with 
extreme  ardour  into  ftudy,  palling  even  nights  and  days  in 
continued  occupation,  and  made  a rapid  progrefs.  He 
ft  tidied  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  under  Duret. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  fchools  of  Italy,  having  Fabricius 
ab  Aqmpendente  and  other  eminent  profefTors  for  his  tutors 
at  Padua  ; and  at  Pavia  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1571.  Here  lie  remained  two  years  longer,  in  the  capacity 
of  phyfician  to  a nobleman.  He  declined  a very  favourable 
offer,  made  by  one  of  the  profefTors  of  Pavia,  of  refigning 
Inis  chair  in  his  favour,  and  giving  him  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  returned  to  Utrecht  in  1 573,  after  au  ablence 
•of  twelve  yetu‘3.  Here  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profef- 
fion,  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  counts  of  Egmont,  and 
nominated  a magiffrate  of  that  city  by  the  prince  of  Orange. 
But  lie  was  induced  to  relinquifh  thefe  advantages,  upon  an 
appointment  to  the  medical  profefforlhip  in  the  univerfity 
recently  eftablifhed  at  Leyden,  whither  he  went  about  the 
end  of  October,  1581.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  poll 
with  great  reputation  for  twenty  years,  during  which  he 
was  alio  engaged  in  a very  extenfive  practice,  and  was  often 
con ful ted  by  William  I.  prince  of  Orange.  He  had  en- 
joyed uniform  good  health,  until  about  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  became  fubjeft  to  frequent  attacks  of  pain 
from  Hone  in  the  bladder,  which  tormented  him  for  two 
years,  and  ultimately  dcllroycd  life,  in  the  month  of  Ali- 
gn d,  1601. 

Heurnius  had  the  reputation  of  great  fagacity  in  the  dif- 
crimination  of  difeafes,  but  he  was  much  bigotted  to  the 
doftrines  and  praftice  of  the  ancients:  he  wrote  a con  filler- 
able  number  of  books,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  in  his  time. 
His  works  are  ; “ Praxis  Medicinae  nova  Ratio,"  &c. 
Leyden,  1587,  feveral  times  reprinted.  “ Oratio  de  Medi- 
ci nae  Origine,  TEfeulapii  et  Hippocratis  ftirpe  et  feviptis.” 
ibid.  1589.  “ Inftitutione*  Medicinae,”  1592,  which  un- 

derwent many  editions.  “ De  morbis  qui  in  lingulis  parti- 
bus  humani  capitis  infidere  confueverunt,”  1594;  a very 
learned  performance,  anil  containing  fomc  important  cafes 
of  his  own.  “ De  Febribus,’’  1598.  “ De  Peflc,  ’ 160c. 

“ De  morbis  oculorum,  aurium,  nafi,  dentium,  et  oris,’’ 
1602.  “ De  morbis  pc&oris.”  ibid.  “ De  graviflimis  mor- 

bis mulierum,  5c  de  morbis  novis  ctmirandis,’’  1607.  “l)c 
morbis  vcntriculi,”  i6c8.  Bolides  thefe,  he  publiflied  ieye- 
ral  works  of  Hippocrates,  with  commentaries,  and  occa- 
ftonallv  with  a new  vertion,  fume  of  whicli  were  feveral  timer 
reprinted.  All  his  writings  were  printed,  under  the  title  of 
“ Opera  Omnia,  tarn  ad  Theoriam,  qttatn  ad  Praxim  niedicam 
fpefiantia,"  Lngd.  Bat.  1609,  in  two  vols.  qto.  and  in 
1638,  folio.  Floy.  Diet.  Hill.  Gch.  Biog. 
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HEUSDEN,  in  Geography , a town  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  Brabant  and  Holland,  in  the  midll  of  marfhes, 
and  nearly  furrounded  by  a branch  of  the  Meufe  : it  is  well 
fortified  with  a cable,  baftion,  and  horn-works.  The  jurif- 
diclion  of  the  magiftrates  extends  over  feveral  villages,  al- 
moit  to  Bois-le-Duc  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Breda.  N.  lat.  51s 
45'-  E.  long.  5 . 

HEUST,  a town  of  Pruflia,  on  the  Frifcli  Nerung  ; iy 
miles  E.  of  Dantzic. 

HE  WHOLE,  or,  as  it  i»  pronounced  in  fome  places, 
the  high-l.no,  a name  given  by  many  to  the  common  green 
wood-pecker,  from  its  making  holes  in  trees.  See  Pic  us 
Virldls. 

HEWSON,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  anato- 
mist, was  born  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  in  Novem- 
ber 1739.  He  attended  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  town 
until  lie  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  a furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary of  reputation  ; after  which  he  reiided  fome  time  with 
Mr.  Lambert,  furgeon,  at  Newcaftle.  In  1759  he  was  fent 
to  London,  and  refided  with  that  diftinguifhed  anatomist, 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  the  lectures  of  his  no  lefs  cele- 
brated brother.  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter.  Young  Hewfon’s  affi- 
duity  and  Ikill  having  attrafled  the  attention  of  the  teachers, 
he  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  directing  room,  while 
Mr.  Hunter  went  abroad  with  the  army  in  1760;  and  in  1762, 
after  Studying  a year  at  Edinburgh,  he  became  affociated 
with  Dr.  Hunter,  and  occafionally  delivered  the  anatomical 
lectures  ; and  when  Dr.  Hunter’s  Spacious  eftablifhment  was 
completed  in  Windmill-ftreet,  Mr.  Heivfon  was  allotted  au 
apartment  in  the  houfe.  Here  he  purfued  his  anatomical 
inveliigations,  and  “ his  experimental  enquiries  into  the 
properties  of  the  blood  an  account  of  which  he  publiflied 
in  1771,  and  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  feveral 
papers,  containing  an  account  of  his  difcoveijies  of  the 
lymphatic  fyffem  in  birds  and  fifties,  for  which  he  received 
the  Copleyan  medal,  and  was  foon  after  e’edieda  ffflcw  of 
that  body.  In  1770,  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Hunter 
was  diffolved,  and  he  began  a courfe  of  anatomical  le6lurcs 
alone  in  September  1772,  in  Craven-ftreet ; and  publiflied  a 
lecond  edition  of  his  £i  Experimental  Inquiry,”  which  I.3 
dedicated  to  fir  John  Pringle,  as  a teffimonv  of  gratitude 
for  the  undeviating  friendfliip  of  that  illuftrious  phyfician. 
In  the  faring  of  174,  he  publiflied  his  work  on  the  “ Lym- 
phatic fyffem.”  At  this  time  his  anatomical  theatre  was 
crowded  with  pupils,  his  prafticc  was  daily  increafing,  and 
his  ardour  for  experimental  refearch  undiminifhed,  when  he 
was  feized  with  a fever,  occafloncd  by  a wound  received  in 
di fleeting  a morbid  body,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
I SI  of  May  1774,  in  the  thirty-fifih  year  of  his  age.  His 
papers,  which  were  afterward?  collected  together,  were  ori- 
ginally publiflied  in  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  and  28th  volumes 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaciions,  annis  1768-73.  See 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  1801. 
— Alfo  Hutchinfon,  Med.  Biog. 

HEXACHOllD,  from  the  Greek,  is  a term,  in  Mufc, 
implying  cither  an  inftrument  with  fix  firings,  or  a fcaie  of 
fix  founds.  In  the  general  fyffem,  the  fcajc  of  Guido  had 
originally  only  the  Roman  literal  notation  ; and  it  was  fome 
time  after  its  invention  that  it  was  divided  iuto  thefe  re- 
lative hexachords,  which  were  interwoven  into  each  other, 
and  called  by  thefe  feveral  names : as  the  durum  licxachord, 
from  gammut,  or  G to  E ; the  natural  hexachord,  from  Q 
to  A ; and  the  mode  hexachord,  from  F to  D,.  in  which  B 
is  flat.  The  term  hexachord  never  appears  in  the  Microlo- 
gus.  See  thole  terms  feverally  explained. 

The  ly liable 3 fuppofed  to  be  taken  by  Guido  from  the 
5 F , hym^i 
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hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  “ Ut  queant  Ltxis  refonare 
fibris,  &c.”  Ut  re  mi  fa  J'ol  la,  and  being  applied  to  each  of 
thefe  hexachords,  was  to  give  articulation  to  founds  in  Ting- 
ing, and  aflift  the  iiudcnt  in  hitting  diitances. 

And  it  is  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  hexachords  that  the' 
mutations  in  folmifation  arife.  • See  Mutation,  Solmisa- 
tion,  and  Harmonic  Hand. 

Hexaciiokd,  Major , or  Hexachordon  major,  is  the 
major,  greater,  or  fharp  fixth,  an  interval  whole  ratio  is  1-  = 
451  2 4-  9/  4-  39  m.  See  Major  Sixth. 

H'exachohd,  Major,  of  Galileo,  is  an  interval  whofe  ra- 
tio is  = 462  £ 4-  9 f -j-  40  m,  and  is  the  comma  redun- 
dant major  Sixth,  which  fee. 

H exact  10 n D,  Minor,  or  Hexachordon  minor,  is  the 
minor,  lefler,  of  flat  iixth,  whofe  ratio  is  § = 415  £ + Sf 
•f  36  m.  See  Minor  Sixth. 

HexACHORD,  Minor,  of  Galileo,  is  an  interval  whofe  ra- 
tio is  = 426  s + 8 f 4-  37  m,  which  is  the  comma-re- 
dundant minor  Sixth,  which  lee. 

Hexachord,  Minor,  of  Didymus,  ‘is  an  interval  whofe 
ratio  is. Ay  = 404  S 4-  8f  4-  35  m,  which  is  the  comma- de- 
fiant minor  Sixth,  fee  that  article. 

HEX ACONTALITHU S,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the' 
name  of  a Hone  deferibed  by  Pliny,  and  other  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  as  being  very  fmall,  yet  flicwing  an  almoll  in- 
finite variety  of  colours.  It  feems  only  another  name  for 
the  opal. 

HEXADICA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  from  S-aJixo-r,  relat- 
ing to  the  number  fix,  became  this  plant  has  fix  cells  in  each 
of  its  feed-veflels. — Loureir.  Cochinch,  v.  2.562. — Clafs 
and  order,  Moncecia  Pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia, 
juir.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  obtufe,  fliort, 
fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  live,  ovate,  concave,  fpread- 
ing.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  fliorter  than  the  corolla ; an- 
thers ovate,  tvvo-lobed,  erett. 

Female,  Cal.  of  fix,  obtufe,  very  fliort,  perfiftent  leaves. 
Cor.  none.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; fly le  none  ; 
fligmas  fix,  concave,  cohering  together.  Peric.  Capfule 
globofe,  having  fix  valves  and  fix  cells,  with  folitary,  oblong, 
angulated  feeds. 

EiT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five. 

Female,  Calyx  of  fix  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Stigmas  fix. 
Capfule  of  fix  cells,  iingle-feeded. 

1.  H.  cochinchinenfs.  Cay  Bui  den  in  its  native  country. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  A native  of  the  woods  of  Cochin- 
china. — This  is  a middling  fixed  tree  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  entire,  fmooth. 
Flowers  white,  fmall,  fafciculated,  nearly  terminal.  Capfule 
fmall,  blackiih. 

Unknown  to  us  but  by  Loureiro’s  defeription  given  above. 
We  prefume  there  is  not  muclydoubt  refpefting  its  being  of 
the  natural  order  we  have  fuggefted. 

HEXAEDRON,  or  Hexahedron,  formed  of  1%,  fix, 
and  i-'Jjz,  feat,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
popularly  called  a cube.  See  Cube. 

The  fquare  of  the  fide  of  a hexaedron  is  in  a fubtriple 
•ratio  to  the  lquarc  of  the  diameter  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere.  Hence,  the  fide  of  the  hexaedron  is  to  the  diameter 
of  the  fphere  in  which  it  is  inferibed,  as  one  to  the  v/  3 : 
and,  confequently,  it  is  incommenfurable  to  it. 

In  general,  if  A,  B,  C denote  refpeftively  the  linear  fide, 
the  furface,  and -the  folidity  of  a hexaedron  or  cube;  and  r 


the  radius  of  the  inferibed  fphere,  and  R the  radius  of  the 
circumfcribed  one  : we  (hall  have  the  following  general  equa- 
tions, exprefling  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the"  other  : 1 
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Ii  EX  AG  U N,  formed  of  zq,  fix,  and  ymvict,  angle,  a 
figure  of  fix  iides  and  as  many  angles. 

If  thefe  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a regular 
hexagon.  1 lie  angles  of  a hexagon  are  each  equal  to  120 
degrees  ; and  the  fide  of  a hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
a circle  circumfcribed  about  the  fame. 

Hence,  a regular  hexagon  is  inferibed  in  a circle,  by  fa- 
ting the  radius  off  fix  times  upon  the  periphery. 

To  deferibe  a hexagon  on  a given  line  A B {PlateVllI. 
Geometry,  fg.  97.)  draw  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC;  the 
vertex  C will  be  the  centre  of  a circle,  which  will  circuin- 
feribe  the  hexagon  required.  See  Polygon. 

If  the  fide  of  a hexagon  be  denoted  by  s,  its  area  will 
be  = 2.5980762  P ^ j P x tang.  6o°  = For 

the  reaion  01  the  rule,  fee  Polygon. 

N.  B.  The  reader  is  here  apprifed  of  an  error  that  occurs 
under  the  article  Dodecagon,  and  defired  to  transfer  the 
geometrical  demonftration  that  is  introduced  under  that 
term  to  Decagon,  to  which  it  belongs. 

Hexagon,  in  Fortification,  is  a fortrefs  of  fix  baftions. 

HEXAGYNIA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  from  f|,  fix,  and 
yvw,,  a female,  being  the  name  of  fuch  orders  in  the  principal 
clafles  of  tiie  Linmean  fyftem  as  are  characterized  by  fix 
fjjf  '"eac^  ^°''’cr»  or  where  the  Ryles  are  wanting,  fix 
le«»le  fligmas.  It  is  an  order  which  occurs  but  rarely 
though  we  find  IVendlandia  and  Damafonium  (both  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  Hexanclria)  included  under  it.  The  former 
genus  is  referred  to  this  order  by  Schreber,  and  the  latter  by 
v\  lildenovv.  In  the  clafs  Polyandria , we  meet  with  an  cle- 
gant  aquatic,  Stratiotes,  or  Water  Soldier,  included  in  Hexa- 
gyma,  as  well  as  with  Brafenia,  a new  genus  of  Schreber’s 
It  does  not  appear  in  any  other  of  the  Linmean  claflTesf  exl 
cept.  Enneandria,  where  it  is  eftabliihed  to  admit  Butowus,  the- 
P lowering  Ilufh. 

HlaAiIEDROSI  1 LA,  in  Natural  Ht/lory,  the  name 
or  a genus  01  ipars. 

The  word  is  derived  of  the  Greek  jf,  fix,  fide,  and 
<rv\or,  a column. 

1 he  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars  of  a columnar  form, 
adhering  to  fome  lolid  body  at  the  bafe,  and  terminated  at 
the  point  by  a pyramid.  The  pyramid  and  column  are  botli 
hexahedral,  or  compofed  each  of  lix  iides. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies.  1 . A flender 
one  with  a long  pyramid,  compofed  of  fo  pure  and  clear  a 
ipar,  that  it  refembles  cry.ftal,  and  is  found  in  Ockley  Hole 
on  Mendip  lulls,  and  m fome  other  parts  of  England  2 \ 
fomevvhat  thick  one,  with  a long  irregular  pyramid,  found 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Dcvonflnre,  and  common  alfo 
yithofeof  Germany.  3.  One  with  a very  fliort  pyramid 
found  in  the  Derbyfliire  lead-mines,  and  in  thofe  of 
thC2  grtz‘foreft  in  Germany.  Hill's  Hid.  of  Foflils, 

HEXAMERON,  or  IIexxe.merqn,  a name  given  to 
divers  writings,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  con 
taming  commentaries,  or  difeourfes,  on  the  firit  chapter  of 

Genefis  ; 
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Oenefis  ; wherein  is  delivered  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  or 
the  firft  fix  days  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  u-pov,  or  l^zr^npo'j  ; 
eompofed  of  If,  fex,fix,  and  lu'p*,  which  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect is  wrote  a^Epo,  day. 

St.  Bafil,  St.  Ambrofe,  See.  have  wrote  Hexamerons. 
HEXAMETER,  eompofed  of  Yt,  fix,  and  pETpo/,  mea- 
fure,  foot,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  a verie  ufed  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  confiding  of  fix  feet. 

The  firft  four  feet  of  an  hexameter  may  be  indifferently 
either  dndtyls,  or  fpondees  : but  the  lad  foot,  in  Itriftnefs, 
is  always  to  be  a fpondee,  and  the  lad  but  one  a daftyl. 

• Such  is  that  of  Homer 

E i ; iJjjp  f Eppi 'I'X.;,  ig-i  Q:o;  exoix'jv  oixjk*. 

And  that  of  Virgil. 

. “ Difeite  juftitiam  moniti,  & non  temnere  divos.’' 

Hexameter  verfes  are  divided  into  heroic,  which  are  to 
be  grave  and  majeftical,  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  heroic 
poetry  ; and  fatirical,  which  may  be  more  loole  and  neg- 
ligent ; as  thofe  of  the  epidles  of  Horace. 

Epic  poems,  as  the  Iliad,  Odyfley,  iEneid,  &c.  confid 
‘of  hexameter  verfes  alone ; elegies  and  epidles  ordinarily 
coniid,  alternately,  of  hexameters  and  pentameters. 

Some  of  the  French  and  Englifh  poets  have  attempted  to 
compofe  in  hexameter  verfes,  but  without  fuccefs.  Jodelle 
made  the  fird  effay  in  1553,  with  a didich  in  praife  of 
Oliver  de  Magny,  which  Pafquier  reprefents  as  a mafter- 
piecc.  It  is  this  : 

“ Phoebus,  Amour,  Cypris,  veut  fauver,  nourrir  8c  orner 
Ton  vers,  & ton  chef,  d’umbre,  de  damme,  de  deurs.” 

But  this  kind  of  poetry  pleafes  nobody.  The  modern 
■ languages  are  not  at  all  fit  for  a kind  of  verfe  whofe  ca- 
de;) e depends  altogether  on  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 

HEXAMILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania,  on  the  coad  of  the  Hellefpont,  an- 
ciently called  Lyfimachia  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Gallipoli. 

HEXAMILION,  Hexamij-i,  or  Hexamilium,  in 
Antiquity , a celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel, 
in  1413,  over  the  idhmus  of  Corinth. 

It  took  its  name  from  If,  fix,  and  p.iX»ov,  which  in  the 
vulgar  Greek  fignifies  a mile;  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defijrn  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
nefus  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians.  Amurath  II. 
having  railed  the  fiege  of  Condantinople  in  the  year  1424, 
demolilhed  the  hexamili  >n  ; though  he  had  before  concluded 
a peace  with  the  Greek  emperor. 

The  Venetians  rellorcd  it  in  the  year  1493,  by  30,000 
workmen,  employed  for  15  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Brrtoldo  d’Efte,  general  of  the  land-forces ; 
and  Louis  Loredano,  commander  of  the  fea. 

The  infidels  made  feveral  attempts  upon  it,  but  were 
repull’ed,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood 
thereof ; but  Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Co- 
rinth, which  was  attempted  foon  after,  Bertino  Calcinato, 
who  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  abandoned, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  beglerberg,  both  the  fiege  and  the 
defence  of  the  wall,  which  had  colt  them  lo  dear;  upon 
which  it  was  finally  demolifiicd. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  from  If,  fix, 
and  x.re,  a man.  It  forms  the  fixth  clafs  of  the  fexual 
or  artificial  fyllcm  of  Linnaeus,  and  conTiits  of  fuch  plants 
as  have  fix  feparatc  or  diftinft  ft  amen  s in  the  fame  flower 
ith  the  piftil  or  piftils,  no  regard  being  had  to  propor- 
tion. It  includes  fix  orders ; Moiiogynia,  containing  the 
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Lilia  ceous  tribe  of  plants,  called  by  Linnaeus'  the'  nobles 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  indeed  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  its  m6re  fplendid  ornaments.  The  beau- 
tiful white  Lily,  lately  made  known  to  us  as  a nativg  of 
tiie  vale  of  Tempe  (fee  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  p.  2.  227.), 
and  which  is  fo  univerfally  admired,  may'  be  adduced  as 
an  inflance.  The  well-knovvn  genera  of  juncus,  or  Rufti, 
and  Allium , or  Onion,  belong  alfo  to  this  order,  and  in- 
deed the  former  of  thefe,  though  fo  unoftentatious  in 
its  appearance,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Lily  than  its 
firft  afpedl  would  induce  an  unexperienced  botanift  to  fup- 
pofe  ; Digynia  contains  the  valuable  Oryva,  Rice,  a grafs 
curious  for  its  having  fix  'ftamens ; Trigynia  includes  the 
extenfive  genus  of  Runiex,  or  Dock,  as  well  as  1 'ofelclia, 
Scottifh  Afphodel,  and  Colchicurii,  or  Meadow  Saffron  ; 
Tctragynia  con  fills  of  Petiveria  alii  acta  only  ; piexagynia  of 
IVendlandia  and  Damafoninm,  which  latter  genus  compre- 
hends Stratiotes  alifmoules  of  Linnaeus  ; and  laftly  Polygynia 
merely  depends  on  Alfma,  the  Water  Pla'ntain. 

Hexandria  is  alfo  an  order  in  fuch  of  the  Linnxan  claffes 
as  are  not  founded  on  the  number  of  ftamens.  In  Dia- 
delphia  it  includes  the  beautiful  genus  Fumaria,  and  alfo 
the  little  known  Saraca.  In  Gynandria  this  order  contains 
Arifolochia,  and  in  each  of  the  claffes  Monacia  and  Dicecia 
we  meet  with  a few  genera  under  the  order  Hexandria. 

HEXANTHUS,  from  If,  fix,  and  0 zvQoc,  a flower, 
becaufe  there  are  fix  flowers  in  one  common  calyx. 
Lour.  Cochinch.  105.  This  is  the  Tetranthera  ferniginea , 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  vol.  i.  403,  as  appears  by 
a fpecimen  fent  by  the  author  to  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  See 
Tetrantixera. 

It  is  a tree,  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Coehiit- 
eliina,  where  it  is  called  Cay  Ngdt , and  the  wood  ufed 
for  building.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  en- 
tire, alternate,  large.  Flowers  greenifh  white,  in  fmall 
axillaiy  umbels. 

HEXAPETALON,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of 
a fpecies  of  foffil  plants,  found  in  the  coal  meafures  of 
the  foreft  of  Dean,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  which  are  figured 
and  deferibed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  by  Lowthorp, 
vol,  v.  p.  121. 

HEX  API.  A,  formed  of  "f,  fix,  and  a-xXu , / open, 
or  unfold,  in  Church  Hifory,  a bible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lumns ; containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfions  thereof, 
compiled  and  publifhed  by  Origen,  with  a view  of  fecur- 
ing  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and  to  cor- 
rect thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius,  Hill.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that  Ori- 
gen, after  his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla,  applied 
himfelf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect  the  feve- 
ral verfions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred  writings, 
and  of  thefe  to  compofe  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla  : others, 
however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have  begun  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired  into  Paleftine,  about 
the  year  231. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  muff  be  obferved 
that,  beiides  the  tranflation  of  the  facred  writings,  called 
the  Septuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  above 
280  years  before  Chrift,  the  icriplure  had  been  iince 
tranflated  into  Greek  by  other  interpreters.  The  firft  of 
thofe  verfions,  or  (reckoning  the  Septuagint)  the  fecond 
was  that  of  Aquila,  a profelyte  Jew,  the  firft  edition  of 
which  he  publifhed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  or  about  the  year  of  Chrift  128;  the  third  was 
that  of  Symmachus,  publifhed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but,  as  fome  fay,  under  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  about  the  year  200 ; the  fourth  was  that 
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of  TheoJotion,  prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Com-  one,  with  a narrow  bafe  ; this  is  found  in  the  fifiures  of  the 
modus,  or  about  the  year  175:  thehj  Greek  verfions,  alabailer  quarries  of  the  Hartz-foreft.  Hill’s  Hift.  of  Foff* 
fays  Dr.  Kennicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  p.  225. 


corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  defigned  to 
Hand  in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  which  they 
were  prejudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  Chrif- 
tians.  The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  about  the  year  217;  and  the  fixth  was  difeo- 
vered  at  Nieopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228  : lallly,  Origen  himfelf  recovered  part 
of  a feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  deputations  with 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Palefline,  obferving  that  they  al- 
ways obje&ed  againft  thofe  paffages  of  feripture  quoted 
againft  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew  text  ; the 
better  to  vindicate  thofe  paffages,  and  confound  the  Jews, 
by  (hewing  that  the  Seventy  had  given  the  fenfe  of  the 
Hebrew,  or  rather,  to  (hew,  by  a number  of  different  ver- 
fions, what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  was,  undertook  to 
reduce  all  thefe  feveral  verfions  into  a body,  along  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  fo  as  they  might  be  eafily  confronted,  and  af- 
ford a mutual  light  to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard  ; and  allowing 
that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that  the  old 
Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fentences  as 
were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Greek  verfions, 
and  to  add  fuch  words  or  fentences  as  were  omitted  in  the 
Seventy,  prefixing  an  aftcriflc  to  the  additions,  and  an  obe- 
li(k  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns : in 
the  firft  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters  ; 
in  the  fecond,  the  fame  text  in  Greek  characters  ; the  reft 
were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions  above  mentioned  ; all 
the  columns  anfwering  verfe  for  verfe,  and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ; 
and  in  the  pfalms  there  was  a ninth  column  for  the  fe- 
venth verfion. 

This  work  Origen  called  ’E ^ctxrXx,  Hexapla,  q.  cl.  fex- 
iuple , or  a work  of  fix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the  firft 
fix  Greek  verfions.  See  Tethapla. 

Indeed,  St.  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two  co- 
lumns of  the  text,  calls  the  work  Octapla,  as  confiding 
of  eight  volumes. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines  con- 
fided of  fifty  large  volumes,  periftied  long  ago,  probably 
with  the  library  at  Caefarea,  where  it  was  preferved,  in 
the  year  653  ; though  feveral  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
preferved  us  pieces  thereof,  particularly  St.  Chryfoftom 
on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in  his  Hexameron,  &c.  Some 
modern  writers  have  earneftly  endeavoured  to  colled  frag- 
ments of  the  Hexapla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilkis, 
Drufius,  and  F.  Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1713.  In  his  edition,  Montfaucon  has  pre- 
fixed Prolegomena,  explaining  the  form  and  detailing  the 
hillory  of  the  Hexapla. 

HEXAPOD,  of  iff,  and  isooi;,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  with 
fix  feet. 

HEX  APYRAMIDES,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of 
a genus  of  fpars. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  s|, fix,  and  CTejap t:-, 
a pyramid. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars  formed  into  pyramids, 
compofed  of  fix  fides  or  planes,  and  affixed  to  no  column, 
but  adhering  to  fome  folid  body  by  their  bafes.  Of  this 
genus,  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  : 1.  A ffiort  one 
with  a broad  bafe,  which  is  very  rare,  and  found  only  in  the 
great  mine  at  Goffelar  in. Saxony.  And,  2.  A long-pointed 
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HEXARMONIAN,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  a norae,  or 
fong,  in  an  effeminate  and  languid  ftyle,  of  which  Ariito- 
plianes  accufed  its  author. 

HEXASTYI.E,  compofed  of  1 %,fix,  and  rvXo-,  column, 
in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a building  with  fix  columns  in 
front. 

The  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  at  Rome,  built  by 
Mutius,  was  a hexaftyle. 

HEXHAM,  in  Geography , a market-town  and  parifh  in 
the  ward  of  Tynedale,  and  county  of  Northumberland,  in 
England,  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  North  and 
South  Tyne.  In  the  year  1800,  the  town  and  its  fuburbs 
confifted  of  732  lioufes,  and  contained  4565  inhabitants. 
This  parifh  confifts  of  five  townfhips,  and  was  ranked  as  a 
county-palatine  till  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  23 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Newcaftle,  and  has  a petty  feffions. 
Anciently  it  was  a manor  belonging  to  the  fee  of  York, 
whofe  prelates  were  inveited  with  great  regalities  and  powers 
within  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  manor.  The  liberties  were 
affirmed  to  them  by  the  king’s  council  in  parliament,  in  the 
2 1 ft  year  of  Edward  I , and  again  by  a claufp  in  the  13th 
of  Edward  III.  Horfiey,  in  lus  Britannia  Roinana,  has 
given  views  of  fome  inferibed  (tones,  which  are  referred  to 
the  Anglo-Romans.  One  of  the  inferiptions  records  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Lucius  Septimius  Severus.  Horfley 
conjectures  that  this  place  was  the  Roman  ftation  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Epiacum.  Refpecting  its 
hiitory  during  the  Saxon  dynafty,  we  have  more  certain 
evidence  : for  this,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  were 
parcels  of  the  crown  lands  of  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  and 
were  fettled  by  king  Egfrid  on  his  queen  Etheldreda.  The 
fame  monarch  alfo  founded  a bifhopric  here  in  674 : and 
Wilfrid,  its  firft  biihop,  is  faid  by  ancient  writers  to  have 
built  a magnificent  cathedral  church.  This  ftructure  is 
deferibed  by  Eddius,  in  his  life  of  Wilfrid,  to  have  had 
columns,  ornamental  carvings,  oratories,  crypts,  See.  It 
is  alfo  related  that  the  bifhop  procured  artilts  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  to  build  and  decorate  it.  This  building, 
however,  was  deltroyed  by  the  Dunes  about  the  year  821. 
Another  {lately  church,  however,  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I , part  of  which  (till  remains,  and  difplays  fome  711- 
terelling  examples  of  ancient  architecture.  It  alfo  contains 
fome  curious  tombs;  among  which  is  one  attributed  to 
AlFwald  I.,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  affaffinated 
in  788.  In  the  choir  is  a beautiful  oratory.  This  church 
had  the  privilege  of  fanctuan , which  was  alfo  extended  a 
mile  from  it  to  the  eaft,  well,  north,  and  fouth.  At  each 
extremity  was  a ftone  crofs.  Pennant  deferibes  part  of  the 
ancient  monaftery  and  church  as  remaining  when  he  vifited 
Hexham  in  his  journey  to  Scotland.  He  alfo  mentions  a 
fridftol,  or  ftool-of-peace,  as  preferved  here.  The  town- 
houfe  is  deferibed  by  the  fame  author  as  built  overall  ancient 
gate,  beyond  which  is  an  old  Iquare  tower  of  three  (lories. 
The  llreets  of  Hexham  are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  was  fought  a memorable  battle  be- 
tween the  Lancailrians  and  Yorkills  in  1463,  when  the 
former,  were  defeated.  The  monarch  fied  for  life  and  fafety, 
and  his  queen,  with  the  infant  prince,  fought  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  forell.  Here  (he  was  affailed  and  plundered 
by  a banditti ; but  afterwards  made  her  efcape.  Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Scotland* qto.  vol.  iii.  Hutchinfon’s  Hillory,  6cc. 
of  Northumberland,  2 vols.  4to. 

HEX  IS,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Greek  Phyjicians,  a word 
ufed  to  exprefs  a firm  and  permanent  kabituue,  in  oppclition 

to 
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tt>  feh  efis  and  diathefis,  importing  a tranfieut  or  eafdy  re- 
moved dilpolition. 

HEXODON,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Co/eoptera,  efta- 
blilhed  by  Olivier.  See  Scarab.*: us. 

HEY  BACH,  or  Heubacii,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  county  of  Wertheim,  on  the  Mayn  ; 5 
miles  W.  of  Freudenberg. 

HEYDE,  a town  of  Holftein,  about  S miles  from  the 
coalt  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Slelwick. 

HEYDECK,  a town  of  Havana,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Neuburg. 

HEYDEN,  Sedalbus,  in  Biography,  author  of  a fmall 
elementary  mufical  tract  in  Latin,  publiflied  at  Nuremberg 
in  1537  ; which  extends  not  to  compolition,  pretending  no- 
thing more  than  to  teach  the  mere  characters  and  their  value, 
as  a rudiment  for  reading  mulic. 

Heyden,  John  Vaxder,  an  extraordinary  painter  of 
views  of  churches,  palaces,  &c.,  who  was  born  at  Gorcum 
in  1637.  He  lirlt  pradtifed  the  art  under  the  diredtions  of 
a painter  011  glnfs  of  no  great  diilindtion,  but  lie  was  led  by 
his  own  tulle  to  the  amazing  excellence  he  obtained  in  his 
line  of  practice  ; in  which  he  imitated  the  objects  lie  chofe 
with  the  greateft  truth  and  precifion.  His  pictures  are 
fmifhed  with  inexpreflible  neatnefs,  and  mult  have  required 
the  molt  wonderful  degree  of  patience,  as  he  represented 
buildings  fo  minutely  exact,  that  the  bricks  or  Hones  em- 
ployed in  their  conitrudtion  may  be  counted.  Yet  not- 
withlfanding  this,  he  preferred  great  breadth  of  mafs  in  his 
lights  and  lhadows,  and  perfect  union  and  harmony  in  his 
Colouring.  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  fays  of  him,  and  jultly, 
that  fuch  is  the  truth  of  imitation  in  his  works,  that  they 
have  very  much  the  effect  of  nature  feen  in  a camera-fcuro. 

Many  of  the  Flemilh  painters  have  equaled  Vander 
Heyden  in  neatnefs  of  finrfli,  but  very  few  of  them  have  pof- 
fefled  the  art  of  uniting  mellownefs  with  it.  Nothing  in 
his  paintings  appears  laboured  or  fervile ; nothing  hard, 
ftiff,  or  drv  ; but  the  more  minutely  and  critically  we  exa- 
mine them,  the  more  we  are  attonilhed  to  obferve  the  talle 
and  condudt  vifible  through  the  whole. 

He  painted  for  a while  in  London.  In  many  of  his  pic- 
tures of  Amilerdam,  Delft,  & c.  the  figures,  which  are 
fometimes  numerous,  were  introduced  by  A.  Vail  de  Velde, 
which  judicious  conduct  of  uniting  fucli  able  talents  to  his 
own,  in  matters  of  which  he  was  not  well  informed  himfelf, 
adds  a great  additional  value  to  his  pictures  ; which  never 
fail  of  purchafers  at  confiderable  prices.  He  died  in  1712, 
at  the  age  of  73. 

HEYDT,  John'  Wolfgang,  an  arehitedt  of  fome  cele- 
brity, is  mentioned  in  this  dictionary  on  account  of  a work 
giving  “ A true  Reprefer  ration  of  the  principal  Countries, 
Coalts,  and  Illands  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Ea!t  India  Com- 
pany, in  accurate  Maps  and  Charts,  with  the  Towns,  Har- 
bours, Forts,  Factories,  Caltles,  Wharfs,  Store-houfes, 
Churches,  and  other  public  Buildings.”  To  this  he  gave 
an  appendix,  or  hiltorical  defeription  of  his  own  voyage  from 
Holland  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  thence  back  to  his  native 
country,  with  a complete  index,  and  1 15  drawings,  executed 
on  the  fpot  chiefly  by  himfelf.  This  beautiful  wo*"k  was 
printed  at  the  author’s  own  expence,  and  lcarcely  obtained 
what  may  be  called  a publication  ; it  is  of  courfe  very  little 
known,  but  highly  prized  by  thofe  who  have  had  acceis  to 
it.  Gen.  Biog. 

HEYLANUS,  Petrus,  a Netherlander,  and  a mufical 
compofer  of  fougs  to  French  word.;.  In  the  third  book  of  the 
Louvain  collection  of  fongs  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  in  four 
parts,  there  is  one  by  Heylanus,  of  iuch  Angular  merit,  that 


this  author  mull  have  eumpofvd  but  little,  or  been  very  u<i- 
ju illy  treated  by  pofterity  ; as  we  find  his  name  no  where 
elfe.  The  points  of  imitation  in  this  fong,  though  airv  and 
familiar,  are  brought  in  airport.  as  clofely  and  eonilantly  as  if 
in  perpetual  canon  ; indeed,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  a 
compolition  in  which  more  agt  is  difeovered,  with  fuch  feem- 
ing  facility.  Had  we  room' in  our  plates  for  fpeciVnens  of 
compolition,  we  (liouid  gladly  infert  this  fong,  as  a curioiitv, 
for  melody  and  clofe  imitation  during  the  16th  centurv. 

HEYLYN,  Peter,  a learned  divine,  born  at  Burfordi 
in  Ox  ford  (hire,  in  the  year  i6co.  He  was  inftructed  in 
grammar-learning  in  the  free-fehool  of  that  place,  and  wlien 
he  was  oidy  thirteen  years  of  age  lie  entered  Hart  hal',  now 
Hertford  college,  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  : lie  after- 
wards obtained  a fellowship  at  Magdalen  college,  where  he 
read  cofmographical  ledtures,  and  in  1621  lie  publilhed  a 
“ Defeription  of  the  World,”  which  he  afterwards  enlarged, 
under  the  title  of  “ Cofmography  in  Four  Books,  contain- 
ing the  Geography  and  Hillory  of  the  whole  World,  and 
all  the  principal  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Seas,  ai  d Lies 
thereof.”  In  1623,  Mi.  Heylvn  was  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
and  in  1625  he  made  a fhort  tour  on  the  continent,  of  whit  h 
he  publilhed  an  account  thirty  years  afterwards.  I11  1628 
lie  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in 
1631  he  obtained  a prebend  of  Weftminftcr,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  living  of  Houghton,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham. 
In  1633  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  (hortly 
after  obtained  more  preferment,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
archbilhnp  Laud,  of  which  lie  was  afterwards  deprived  by 
the  parliament,  and  being  voted  a delinquent,  his  goods  were 
confifeated,  and  his  perfon  endangered.  He  would  now 
have  been  reduced  to  great  diitrefs,  if  the  king  had  not  em- 
ployed him  to  write  a periodical  paper,  which  was  publilhe4 
weekly  at  Oxford,  under  the  title  of  “ Mercurius  Aulicus,’’ 
by  which,  for  fome  time,  he  gained  a fcanty  fubiirtence.  In' 
1 645,  when  the  affairs  of  Charles  became  defperate,  Dr.  Hcy- 
lyn,  who  was  Iris  fteady  adherent,  quitted  Oxford,  an  * wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place,  buffering  in  Himfelf  and 
Lis  family,  from  the  extreme  preffure  of  his  eircumlhinces. 
At  the  relloration,  he  was  put  in  poflelfion  of  las  former 
preferment,  and  obtained  alfo  the  fub-deancry  of  Well- 
rninller  : this  he  conlidered  as  a very  inadequate  recompence 
for  the  flip  port  which  he  had  given,  to  the  caufe  of  the  late 
king,  and  fertile  fufferings  which  ho  had’ undergone  in  de- 
fence of  his  principles.  He  died  in  1662,  a difappointed  mam 
He  was  author  of  numerous  works  ; was  a man  of  confidcr- 
able  learning  andinduftry,  blit  a partial  and  bigottrd  writer  ; 
a zealous  defender  of  civil  and  ecclelialfical  tyranny,  and  ex- 
ceedingly acrimonious  again  It  thofe  who  differed  from  him. 
Biog.  Brit. 

HEYR1EU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de>- 
partment  of  the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltridt  of  Vienne  ; 1 miles  N.E.  of  Vienne.  The  place 

contains  1338,  and  the  canton  9453  inhabitants,. on  a terri- 
tory of  195  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

HEYRS,  in  Hujbandry,  young  timber-trees,  ufually  left 
for  itandards  in  felli  g 01  wood  or  copfes-. 

HEY-SAN,  or  Black  Islands,  in  Geography,  a-  chiller 
of  iflands  near  the  coait  of  China,  little  better  than  naked 
rocks.  -N.  lat.  28  53  . E.  long.  124  . . 

HA  ST-OP-DEN-BERG,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  thedi'lridt  of  Malincs.  The  place  contains  2831,  and  lie 
canton  8579  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  ki  lometres,  in 
8 communes. 
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II EYTESBU  R.Y.  See  Heitsbury. 

11E\W00D,  John,  w Biography,  an  Englifh  poet, 
■was  bora  in  London,  and  educated' at  Oxford.  He  is  men- 
tioned as.  one  who  iiril  wrote  plays'  fn  our  language,  and  is 
(aid  to  have  been  exceedingly  (killed  in  mufic.  He  was  a great 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII. ‘and  queen  Mary,  but  on  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  went  to  Mechlin,  where  lie 
died  in  1565.  His  principal  performance  is  entitled  the 
“ Spider  and  Fly,  a Parable,”  publiflied  in  4to.  His  foil, 
Ellis  Heywcod,  became  a Jefuit,  wrote  a book  in  the  Italian 
language  entitled  “ II  Moro,”  and  died  at  Louvain  in 
H72- 

HEZAREE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  India,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Cabul,  or  the  Kameh. 

HHAHB,  in  Modern  Hijlory,  is  a name  which  the  Ma- 
hometans give  to  one  of  the  ofheers  of  their  mofques,  an- 
fwering  to  our  curates. 

HlA-LOUI,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
fecond  rank,  in  Ouang-ii.  N.  lat.  22^54'.  E.  long.  106 

~ . .. 

HIAM-HO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li ; 26  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Peking. 

HIANG-NING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chan-fi  ; 37  miles  W.  of  Pin-yang. 

HIANG-OU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-ii.  N.  lat.  230  10'.  E.  long.  106^26'. 

HIAO-FONG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  ; 10  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ngan-ki. 

HIAO-Y,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi ; 
jo  miles  E.  of  Fuen-tcheou. 

HIAO-KANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the -third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  ; 25  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Te-nghan. 

HIA-PETIE,  a town  of  Chinefe -Tartary.  N.  lat.  40° 
48'.  E.  long.  1 1 70  38'. 

HIA-QUI,  a province  of  New  Mexico,  between  Mayo 
(now  Oftimuri)  and  Sonora,  which  is  confideredby  fomc  as 
a diftrict  of  New  Navarre  : it  derives  its'  name  from  that  of 
the  river  which  waters  it.  Its  chief  town  is  Riochico. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  New  Mexico,  which  is  a large  and  fertile 
ftream,  dividing  Sonora  from  Cinaloa,  and  inundating  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Oifimuri.  Rifing  in 
the  extenfive  province  of  Tauramara,  it  leaves  or  pervades 
the  grand  chain  of  mountains,  running  about  half  its  courie 
towards  the  N.  W.  After  which  it  purfues  the  remainder 
towards  the.  S.  W.,  entering  the  gulf  of  California  at  the 
village  of  Huiribis,  where  is  a fecure  harbour,  the  neareit 
to  California,  and  whence  proviiions  are  generally  conveyed 
to  that  peninfula.  The  banks  produce  abundant  harvefts 
of  maize,  French  beans,  a kind  of  peas,  and  Entiles. 

HIARNOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  E. 
eoalt  of  Jutland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Horfciis.  N. 
lat.  55’  50'.  E.  long.  10  5'. 

HIASTAOTOMTEHOM,  a Chinefe  name,  expref- 
ling  a plant,  the  root  of  which  is  faid  to  change,  at  a certain 
time,  into  a worm.  M.  Reaumur  has  given  it  the  name  of 
plante  wr  in  the  French,  but  he  has  difeovered  the  error  of 
iuppofing  fuel)  a transformation  : the  whole  truth  of  the  cafe 
being,  that  a. certain  caterpillar,  when  about  to  change  into 
the  ehryfaks  Hate,  fo  nicely  joins  itfelf  to  the  root  of  this 
plant,  as  to  appear  a part  of  it. 

HI  AT,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  fituated  on 
the  S.  of  Fezzan. 

HIATCHE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-ii.  N.  lat.  22°  10'.  E.  long.  106  20  . 

HIA-TEIN,  a town  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chang- 
ing- ; 1 1 miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cao-tang. 


HIATICUL  A,  in  Ornithology,  the  fea-lark.  See  Ciia- 

RADR1US  Hi  a lieu  la. 

FIIA-TIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China  in  Pe- 
tche-li,  faid  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants  ; 25  miles  E.  of 
Peking. 

HIATSTOWN,  a town  of  America,  in  Middlefex  coun- 
ty, New  Jerfey;  17  miles  S.  W.  from  Brunfwick. 

HIATULA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Labrus  Hiatula. 

Hi  A TULA  is  alfo  a name  by  which  Gaza,  and  foir.e  other 
authors,  have  called  the  ihell-fifh  more  ufually  named  Chama; 
a genus  diitinguiihed  from  other  kinds  by  its  always  keep- 
ing its  fliells  in  fome  degree  open,  and  in  many  fpecies  hav- 
ing no  power  to  Unit  them  entirely  ; for  this  reafon  they  de- 
fend their  naked  bodies  by  burying  themlelves  in  the  mud, 
or  in  other  fubilances. 

HIATUS,  a Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth,  from  the  verb  hiare , to  gape. 

It  is  varioufly  ufed,  in  works  of  literature,  See.  to  denote 
a chafm  or  gap;  particularly  in  verfes,  where  there  is  a clafii- 
ing  of  vowels,  by  one  word  ending  with  a vowel,  and  the 
following  one  beginning  with  another  : 

As  in — “ Tho’  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire.” 

This  clafhing  of  vowels,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  ear,  is 
called  a hiatus  in  profe  as  well  as  verle.  The  Romans  were 
io  very  careful  to  avoid  it,  that  they  always  fupprelfed  the 
preceding  vowel  even  in  profe  ; as  it  is  obferved  by  Cicero 
in  his  Orator.  In  writing,  to  avoid  it,  they  ufed  to  infert 
the  letter  d : as  in  redco,  redamo,  mederga.  Sic.  Hence, 
on  the  bafe  of  the  Diulian  column,  we  meet  with  pradad. 
ahod.  marid.  Sec.  \ oil. 

Hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a defect  in  a manufeript  copy, 
where  fometliing  is  loll  or  effaced  by  the  injuries  of  time  or 
othc-rwife. 

In  a theatrical  piece,  there  is  faid  to  be  a hiatus,  when  a 
feene  is  not  well  connected  to  the  next,  but  leaves  the  action 
interrupted,  and  the  flage  empty. 

In  matters  of  genealogy,  hiatus  is  an  interruption  in  a line 
or  ieries  of  defendants. 

Hiatus,  ill  Geology,  is  a term  ufed  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
“ Nat.  Hid.  of  the  Earth,’’  p.  1 1 7.  135.  137,  to  denote 
the  vail  fiffures  and  chafms,  which,  according  to  liis  theory, 
were  opened  by  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  the  Noa- 
chian  deluge,  and  through  which  the  waters  of  his  fubterranean 
abyfs  were  forced  up,  by  the  preffure  of  elaltic  fluids  gene- 
rated by  central  fires.  Mr.  Whiteliurfl,  in  his  “Enquiry 
concerning  the  Earth,”  2d  edit.  p.  189.  (iippofes  limilar 
fiffures,  v.  hich  he  calls  gulfs,  to  have  occupied  the  bottom 
of  each  valley,  and  into  which  the  matter  excavated  to 
widen  the  vale  above  was  tumbled,  and  filled  up  thefe  gulfs, 
fome  of  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  “ many  hundreds 
of  miles  deep.”  M.  De  Luc,  ^ 284,  of  his  “ Treat  ife  on 
Geology,”  has  recourfe  to  fimilar  openings,  or  intervals 
between  tlie  maffes  of  itrata,  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
by  their  fubiider.ee  ar.d  angular  motion  formed  tlie  vallies. 
The  recent  and  minute  examination  of  Derbyihire  and  its 
environs,  by  Mr.  Farcy,  (fee  his  Report  on  Derby fliire,) 
Ihews,  beyond  the  pollibility  of  doubt,  that  tlie  bottoms  of 
the  many  vallies  in  that  diitriCl  are  whole  and  unbroken,  and 
that  the  hiati  of  Wliiteliuril  or  De  Luc  are  alike  wanting  in 
the  vallies  of  that  diftrict ; and  that  the  valley  at  Matlock 
Tor,  in  particular,  which  Mr.  W.  had  explained  Lv  the 
fubiidence  and  angular  motions  of  the  llrata,  exactly  on  M. 
De  Luc’s  principles,  was  not  fo  occaiioned,  is  ihewn  by  a 
new  and  accurate  iedtion  acrofs  it,  in  the  Philoiophical 
Magazine,  vol.  31.  p.  36. 

HIBEERTIAj 
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HIBBERTIA,  in  Botany,  named  in  honour  of  George 
Hibbert,  efq.,  M.  P.  F.  L.  S.,  a gentleman  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  fbr  his  love  of  plants  and  the  liberality  of  his 
communications,  who  purehafed  the  entire  herbarium  of  the 
late  profeffor  Murray  of  Gottingen,  and  for  fome  time  main- 
tained an  .able  collector  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the 
purpofe  of  enriching  his  garden  with  living  plants  ; as  well 
as  his  herbarium,  and  thole  of  his  friends,  with  dried  fpeci- 
mens.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  126.  Salif.  Parad.  73.  (Candollea; 
Billard.  Nov.  Hoi!,  v.  2.  33.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyan- 
cirta  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  JVIultifiliqua,  Linn.  Ranuncu- 
lacea,  Jufl.  Ddlcnetc,  Salif. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  equal,  coriaceous, 
ovate,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  ob- 
tufe,  with  broadifli  claws,  deciduous.  Siam.  Filaments 
numerous,  fometimes  partially  combined,  much  fhorter  than 
the  corolla  ; anthers  vertical,  ereCt,  oblong,  of  two  parallel 
cells,  burfting  at  the  edges.  FIJI.  Germens  fuperior,  five 
or  ten,  fometimes  more,  fefiile,  ovate ; ftyles  one  to  each 
germen,  terminal,  cylindrical,  fpreading ; ftigma  obtufe. 
Peric.  Capfules  five  to  ten,  occalionally  more  or  fewer,  dif- 
tinft,  ovate,  foinewhat  triangular,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  feveral, 
roundifh,  each,  in  a flefhy  tunic,  burfting  at  the  top. 

ElT.  Ch  Calyx  inferior,  of  five  coriaceous  permanent 
leaves.  Petals  five,  deciduous.  Nectaries  none.  Capfules 
feveral,  ovate,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  feveral,  tunicated. 

1.  H.  volubilis.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  126.  (Dillenia  volu- 
bilis ; Ventcn.  Choix  de  Plantes,  t.  1 1.  D.-fcandens ; Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1251.  D.  fpeciofa;  Curt.  Mag.  t.449.) — - 
Stem  twining.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  nearly  entire. — Na- 
tive of  the  country  about  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales, 
from  whence  feeds  were  brought  foon  after  the  eftabliihmcnt 
of  the  colony  there,  and  plants  raifed,  according  to  Meffrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  in  feveral  gardens  about  London  in  1792. 
Mr.  Andrews  publifhed  it  in  1800;  fo  that  the  name  he  has 
given  takes  precedence  of  the  otherwife  highly  eligible  Can- 
Jollea  of  La  Billardiere,  not  publifhed  till  1806.  This  is  a 
hardy  green-houfe  plant,  of  rapid  growth,  bloffoming  from 
May  to  September,  and  readily  encreafcd  by  cuttings,  de- 
lighting in  a light  fandy  peat  foil.  The flem  is  fhrubby, 
twining,  three  or  four  feet  high,  branched,  moftly  downy. 
Leaves  fcattered,  on  fhort  ftalks,  recurved,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  fimple,  obovate,  acute,  convex  ; fmooth  and 
dark  green  above,  pale  and  filky  beneath  ; their  edges  either 
entire  or  llightly  toothed.  Slipulas  none.  Flowers  termi- 
nating the  fhorter  branches,  folitary,  nearly  fefiile,  two 
inches  wide,  bright  yellow,  with  an  extremely  difagree- 


able  fmell  like  that  of  the  naufeous  Aclaa  racumfa.  Ca- 
lyx fringed.  Germens  and  Jlyles  five. 

2.  H.  cuneiformis.  (Candollea  cuneiformis ; Billard. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  34.  t.  176.) — Stem  ereCt,  fhrubby.  Leaves 
wedge-fhaped,  fmooth,  nearly  entire.  Petals  fhorter  than 
the  calyx. — Native  of  Van  Lewin’s  Land,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  New  Holland.  Stem  fhrubby,  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  erect,  much  branched.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half 
long,  wedge-fhaped,  fometimes  obfeurely  lobed  or  wavy  at 
the  end.  Flowers  not  half  fo  large  as  the  former,  their 
petals  mi»:h  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Filaments  united  into 
five  parcels,  oppofite  to  the  petals.  Germens  and  jlyles  live. 
Seeds  two  in  each  capfide. 

3.  H.  crenata.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  472.  (Burtonia  grof- 
fu'arifolia ; Salif.  Parad.  t.  73,  the  page  fubfequently 
changed  for  one  with  the  name  of  Hibleriia  grojfularfolia,  but 
we  much  prefer  the  original  appellation,  crenata,  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1218.) — Stem  decumbent.  Leaves  roundifh,  notched. 
Flower-ltalks  elongated. — Native  of  the  weft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  near  King  George’s  Sound.  Stem  trailing,  much 
branched,  hairy,  a foot  or  two  in  length,  fcarcely  fhrubby. 
Leaves  recurved,  roundifh-obovate,  ftalked,  ftrongly  cre- 
nate,  fomewhat  plaited,  paler  beneath,  about  an  inch  long. 
Flower -Jlalks  twice  or  thrice  that  length,  hairy,  reddifn. 
Flowers  the  fize,  colour,  and  appearance  of  thofe  of  Potcn- 
tilla  fruticofa,  with  a flight  protuberance  under  the  calyx,  on 
which  Mr.  Salifbury  founded  his  genus  Burtonia,  but  he  has 
fince  juftly  corrected  that  opinion. 

4.  H.  angujlifolia.  Salif.  n.  4.  (Dillenia  procumbens ; 
Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  16.  t.  156.) — Stem  decumbent. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire. — Gathered  by  La  Billar- 
diere in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  numerous  jlems  are  ra- 
ther fhrubby,  fpreading  on  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  a 
foot,  and  are  branched,  bearing  numerous  fmooth,  fefiile, 
thickifh,  narrow,  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  not  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  fefiile,  fmaller  than  the  laft,  their 
petals  round,  equal  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  all  feparate.  Styles 
five.  t 

The  mod  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  botanical  hiftory 
of  this  genus,  is  Mr.  Curtis’s  miftaking  the  firft  fpecies  for 
Dillenia  indica  of  Linnaeus,  D.  fpeciofa  of  Thunberg,  and 
of  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  2,  3,  though  he  actually  quotes  the 
Syalita  of  Hort.  Malab.  v.  3.  t.  38,  39,  which  is  rtrikingly 
different.  This  is  fo  unlike  his  ufuai  correctnefs,  that  we 
prefume  he  did  not  turn  to  the  book. 

TUBE,  in  Geography , a town,  of  Hungary  ; 1 6 miles 
N E.  of  Rofenburg. 
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